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THE    LIFE    AND    WRITINGS 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  has,  from  its  first  publication,  held  so  high  a  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  has  been  so  widely 
circulated,  that  a  strong  desire  would  naturally  arise  to 
know  the  history  and  character  of  its  distinguished  author, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  literary  eminence  which  he  has  occupied  so  long. 
This  inclination  has  been  abundantly  gratified.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon himself,  in  the  anticipation  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  was 
freed  from  the  claims  upon  his  time  occasioned  by  his  great 
work,  commenced  a  history  of  his  life  and  writings ;  this 
was  continued  to  his  death  by  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  a  portion  of  his  diary  and  correspondence  was  inter- 
woven with  it.  From  those  volumes  the  subsequent  sketches 
of  his  life,  published  with  different  editions  of  his  wTork, 
have  been  chiefly  taken ;  and  as  no  library  is  considered 
to  be  complete  without  that  work,  so  every  biographical 
dictionary  would  be  judged  defective  which  did  not  con- 
tain a  life  of  its  author.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  individual  of  eminence,  whose  person  and 
manners,  whose  moral  and  literary  history,  whose  virtues 
and  vices,  are  more  universally  known  than  his.  Yet,  in 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  history,  in  a  form 
which  fits  it  for  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  reading 
and  thinking  portion  of  the  rising  generation,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  introduce  it  with  a  new  sketch  of  his 
life  and  character  ;  which  may  serve  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  excellences  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  present  so  faithful  an  image  of  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  the  author,  as  may  encourage  the  student  to 
diligence  and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and 
guard  him  from  being  misled  by  the  splendour  of  his  style, 
and  the  depth  of  his  researches,  and  the  subtilty  of  his 
remarks,  into  that  course  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Mr. 
Gibbon  himself  made  shipwreck  of  the  high  hopes  of  his 
immortal  destiny. 

It  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  year  1764,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  of  October,  that 
"  he  sat  musing  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the 
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bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  when  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  his  mind."*  This  was  a  grand  and 
sublime  conception,  and  the  time  which  must  elapse,  and 
the  labours  which  must  be  undergone,  before  its  comple- 
tion, required  a  high  and  noble  impulse.  From  the  place 
where  he  sat,  he  could  look  back  on  all  the  ages  of  Roman 
greatness ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mind  was  necessary 
to  support  his  efforts  to  record  the  progress  of  her  decline. 
"  At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years,"  he  says,  "  I  can 
neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions  which 
agitated  my  mind,  as  I  first  approached,  and  entered,  the 
eternal  city.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod,  with  a  lofty 
step,  the  ruins  of  the  forum  ;  each  memorable  spot  where 
Romulus  stood,  or  Tully  spoke,  or  Csesar  fell,  were  at 
once  present  to  my  eye  ;  and  several  days  elapsed  before 
I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  investigation. "f  It 
is  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  fluid  should  rise  to  the  height 
from  which  it  flows ;  and  this  stream  of  enthusiasm  flowed 
down  through  the  dark  ages  of  Roman  story,  till  it  pro- 
duced a  work  which  rose  to  the  elevation  of  Livy,  and 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  and  claimed  to  participate  in  their 
undying  fame. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  life  and  history  will  serve 
to  show  by  what  circumstances,  and  by  what  system  of 
education,  he  was  formed  to  a  capacity  for  this  great 
undertaking.  He  was  born  at  Putney,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1737,  of  a  respectable  family,  originally  from  Rolve- 
don  in  Kent.  His  ancestors  are  celebrated,  by  himself, 
as  Tories  both  in  church  and  state.  Under  the  Tory  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  his  grandfather  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs.  In  the  year  1716,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company,  and  his 
books  exhibited  the  proof  that  before  his  acceptance  of  that 
fatal  office,  he  had  acquired  an  independent  fortune  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  All  this  fortune  was  swept  away  by 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  South  Sea  speculation,  and  the 
vindictive  measures  instituted  by  Parliament  against  the 
directors  of  it.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  retire  with 
t  lb.  p.  127. 
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ten  thousand  pounds,  and  with  this  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  second  fortune,  and  died  in  1736,  leaving  but  a  small 
part  of  it  to  his  son,  with  whose  marriage  he  was  dissatis- 
fied, and  the  greater  share  to  his  two  daughters. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  father  of  the  historian,  was  born  in 
1707,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  at  his  return  was  chosen  in  1734  as  representative  for 
the  borough  of  Petersfield,  a  share  of  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  family.  He  joined  the  Tories,  or  Jacobites, 
in  their  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams. 
••  With  them,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  he  gave  many  a  vote ; 
with  them  he  drank  many  a  bottle.  Without  acquiring 
the  fame  of  an  orator  or  a  statesman,  he  eagerly  joined  in 
the  great  opposition  which,  after  a  seven  years'  chase, 
hunted  down  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  unpopular  minister,  gratified  a  private  revenge  against 
the  oppressor  of  his  family  in  the  South  Sea  persecution."* 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  of  his 
father  with  Judith  Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
residing  at  Putney.  He  was  succeeded  by  five  brothers, 
and  one  sister,  who  all  died  in  their  infancy.  His  own  con- 
stitution was  exceedingly  feeble,  and  as  his  mother  was 
much  engaged  in  her  various  domestic  pursuits,  the  care  of 
this  frail  being  was  committed  to  his  aunt  Mrs.  Catharine 
Porten,  who  so  well  discharged  the  maternal  office,  that 
"  at  her  name,"  he  says,  "  I  feel  a  tear  of  gratitude  trick- 
ling down  my  cheek."  The  care  of  his  health  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  ; 
but  he  made  so  much  progress  in  his  education,  as  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
At  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  transferred  from  a  day-school, 
at  Putney,  to  a  domestic  tutor,  a  Mr.  John  Kirkby,  a  man 
of  some  genius  and  an  author,  who  exercised  this  office  for 
about  eighteen  months.  "  His  learning  and  virtue  intro- 
duced him  to  my  father,  and  at  Putney  he  might  have 
found  at  least  a  temporary  shelter,  had  not  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion again  driven  him  into  the  world.  One  dav,  read- 
ing prayers  in  the  parish  church,  he  most  unluckily  forgot 
the  name  of  King  George."  His  patron,  a  loyal  subject, 
dismissed  him  with  some  reluctance  and  a  decent  reward." 
"  A  man  who  had  thought  so  much  as  he  had  done,  on 
the  subjects  of  language  and  education,  was  surely  no 
ordinary  preceptor.  My  childish  years,  and  his  hastv 
departure,  prevented  me  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of 
his  lessons  ;  but  they  enlarged  my  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, and  left  me  a  clear  impression  of  the  English  and 
Latin  rudiments."  f 

In  his  ninth  year,  1746,  he  was  sent  to  a  large  boarding- 
school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  kept  by  Dr.  Wooddeson 
and  his  assistants.  "  Every  time  I  have  since  passed  over 
Putney  common,"  says  he,  "  I  have  always  noticed  the 
spot,  where  my  mother,  as  we  drove  along  in  the  coach, 
admonished  me  that  I  was  now  going  into  the  world,  and 
that  I  must  now  think  and  act  for  myself."  J  At  this  school 
he  remained  about  two  years,  but  his  education  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  sickness,  and  he  received  his  final 
recall  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  death.  This  event, 
which  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  father's  mind, 
as  to  alter  all  his  plans  and  prospects  in  life,  and  to  cause 
his  removal  from  "  the  tumult  of  London  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  Putney,"  to  the  rustic  solitude  of  Buriton,§  de- 
livered him  again  to  the  kind  and  affectionate  care  of  his 
aunt,  whose  influence  in  his  education  had  a  material  share 
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in  the  formation  of  his  character.  To  her  kind  lessons 
he  ascribed  his  invincible  love  of  reading.  "  I  feel,"  says 
he,  "  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  repeating  my  obligations  to 
that  excellent  woman,  the  true  mother  of  my  mind  as  well 
as  of  my  health.  Her  natural  good  sense  was  improved  by 
the  perusal  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language  ;  and 
if  her  reason  was  somewhat  clouded  by  prejudice,  her  sen- 
timents were  never  disguised  by  affectation  or  hypocrisy. 
Her  indulgent  tenderness,  the  frankness  of  her  temper,  and 
my  innate  rising  curiosity,  soon  removed  all  distance  be- 
tween us  :  like  friends  of  an  equal  age,  we  freely  conversed 
on  every  topic  familiar  or  abstruse ;  and  it  was  her  delight 
and  reward  to  observe  the  first  shoot  of  my  young  ideas." 
Whenever  the  title  of  a  book  attracted  his  curiosity,  with- 
out apprehension  he  undertook  its  perusal ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Porten,  who  indulged  herself  in  moral  and  religious  specu- 
lations, was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to  check  a 
curiosity  above  the  strength  of  a  boy."||  This  year,  the 
twelfth  of  his  age,  he  notes  as  the  most  propitious  to  his 
intellectual  stature. 

The  failure  of  his  grandfather  compelled  his  aunt  to  seek 
an  honourable  maintenance  by  keeping  a  boarding-house 
for  the  pupils  of  Westminster  school.  Thither  her  nephew 
accompanied  her,  and  was  immediately  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  head  master,  Dr.  Nichol.  "  In  the  space  of  two 
years,  (1749-50,)  interrupted  by  danger  and  debility,  I 
painfully  climbed,"  he  says,  "  into  the  third  form;  and  my 
riper  age  was  left  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Instead  of  audaciously 
mingling  in  the  sports,  the  quarrels,  and  the  connexions,  of 
our  little  world,  I  was  still  cherished  at  home,  under  the 
maternal  wing  of  my  aunt ;  and  my  removal  from  West- 
minster long  preceded  the  approach  of  manhood."  1T 

The  violence  and  variety  of  his  complaints  induced  his 
aunt  to  conduct  him  to  Bath,  where  he  was  left  for  some 
time  under  the  care  of  a  maid-servant.  Receiving  little 
benefit  from  the  waters,  he  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  phy- 
sician at  Winchester.  This  being  also  in  vain,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Buriton  and  Putneyr,  and  even  attempted 
a  renewal  of  his  attendance  at  Westminster  school.  Of 
this,  however,  he  was  incapable ;  but  as  he  approached  his 
sixteenth  year,  his  constitution  was  completely  altered,  and 
his  disorders  vanished.  This  unexpected  recovery  encou- 
raging the  hope  of  his  education,  he  was  placed  at  Esher 
in  Surrey,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philip  Francis, 
the  translator  of  Horace.  This  attempt  also  failed,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  tutor ;  and  his  father,  vexed  and 
embarrassed,  formed  the  resolution  of  carrying  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  matriculated,  April  3,  1752,  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Magdalen  college,  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  Tory  education  which  young  Gib- 
bon had  received,  from  the  thirst  for  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  possessed,  from  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
libraries  and  institutions  of  Oxford,  and  from  the  powers  of 
mind  with  which  he  was  endued  by  nature,  that  his  intro- 
duction to  that  University  would  have  led  him  to  the  high 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  English  church.  But  his 
mind  had  already  received  a  bias  which  produced  a  totally 
different  result.  The  free  and  unshackled  inquiries  in 
which  he  had  been  indulged,  unfitted  him  for  that  narrow 
range  which  is  allowed  by  an  established  church  and  an 
orthodox  creed  ;  the  activity  and  energy  of  his  disposition 
were  disgusted  with  the  indolence  and  indifference  of  the 
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endowed  professors ;  and  he  seems,  unhappily,  to  have 
fallen  upon  Oxford  at  a  time  which  was  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions. The  character  of  those  ancient  institutions  is  that  of 
permanence.  Built  upon  the  principle  of  infallibility,  they 
are  intended  for  the  preservation,  and  not  for  the  discovery, 
of  truth ;  and  whilst  the  world  around  them  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  progress,  their  aim  is  to  retain  the  character  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  were  established,  and  to  stand,  like 
the  rock  of  the  desert,  unmoved  by  the  shifting  sands 
which  are  driven  onwards  by  the  winds.  Still  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  a  free  country,  that  even  these  institutions  should 
remain  unaffected  by  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  of 
general  knowledge.  The  world  has  been  changed  since 
the  time  of  Gibbon,  and  Oxford  itself  has  partaken  of  the 
spirit  of  innovation.  Perhaps  the  severity  of  the  attack 
made  upon  it  by  Gibbon,  at  a  time  when  his  voice  could 
consign  to  fame  or  infamy,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
result. 

"  I  arrived  at  Oxford,"  he  says,  "  with  a  stock  of  erudi- 
tion that  might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of 
ignorance  of  which  a  school-boy  would  have  been  ashamed. 
My  introduction  to  it  forms  a  new  era  in  my  life ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still  remember  my  first 
emotions  of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  In  my  fifteenth 
year,  I  was  suddenly  raised  from  a  boy  to  a  man.  The 
persons,  whom  I  respected  as  my  superiors  in  age  and 
academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every  mark  of  at- 
tention and  civility ;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the 
velvet  cap  and  silk  gown,  which  distinguish  a  gentleman 
commoner  from  a  plebeian  student.  A  key  was  delivered 
into  my  hand,  which  gave  me  the  free  use  of  a  numerous 
and  learned  library;  my  apartment  consisted  of  three 
elegant  and  well  furnished  rooms,  in  the  new  building  of 
Magdalen  college  ;  and  the  adjacent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato's  disciples,  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  Attic  shade  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Such 
was  the  fair  prospect  of  my  entrance  into  Oxford."* 

These  fair  prospects  were  speedily  blasted.  "  I  spent 
fourteen  months,"  he  says,  "  at  Magdalen  college,  the 
most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life ;  the  reader 
will  pronounce  between  the  school  and  the  scholar;  but 
I  cannot  affect  to  believe,  that  nature  had  disqualified  me 
for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse 
of  my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  de- 
parture, may  doubtless  be  alleged ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  de- 
fraud such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight.  Yet,  in  my 
sixteenth  year,  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application  : 
even  my  childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early,  though  a 
blind,  propensity  for  books,  and  the  shallow  flood  might 
have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  clear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted  academy, 
under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  vigilant  professors,  1 
should  gradually  have  arisen  from  translations  to  originals, 
from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead  languages 
to  living  science.  My  hours  would  have  been  occupied 
by  useful  and  agreeable  studies,  the  wanderings  of  fancy 
would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  should  have  escaped 
the  temptations  of  idleness,  which  finally  precipitated  my 
departure  from  Oxford."  + 

"  The  fellows  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder.  Their  days  were 
filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments,  the  chapel  and 
the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till  they 


retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From 
the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  ab- 
solved their  conscience ;  and  the  first  shoots  of  learning 
and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding 
any  fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman 
commoner,  I  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  fellows, 
and  fondly  expected,  that  some  questions  of  literature 
would  be  the  amusing  and  instructive  topics  of  their  dis- 
course. Their  conversation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college 
business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and  private 
scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperance  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts 
were  not  expressive  of  the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house 
of  Hanover.  The  example  of  the  senior  fellows  could  not 
inspire  the  under-graduates  with  a  liberal  spirit,  or  serious 
emulation ;  and  I  cannot  describe,  as  I  never  knew,  the 
discipline  of  the  college.  Some  duties  may  possibly  have 
been  imposed  on  the  poor  scholars,  whose  ambition  aspired 
to  the  peaceful  honours  of  a  fellowship,  but  no  independ- 
ent members  were  admitted  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman 
commoner,  and  our  velvet  cap  was  the  cap  of  liberty.  A 
tradition  prevailed,  that  some  of  our  predecessors  had 
spoken  Latin  declamations  in  the  hall,  but  of  this  ancient 
custom  no  vestige  remained.  The  obvious  methods  of 
public  exercises  and  examinations  were  wholly  unknown ; 
and  I  have  never  heard,  that  either  the  president  or  the 
society  interfered  in  the  private  economy  of  the  tutors  and 
their  pupils  .'-'J 

These  tutors  are  represented  as  supplying,  very  imper- 
fectly,.the  neglect  of  the  Oxford  professors.  They  under- 
took more  than  they  possessed  the  power  of  performing, 
and  though  they  were  paid  by  private  contributions,  yet 
their  appointment  depended  on  the  heads  of  the  house. 
Neither  the  pupils,  nor  their  parents,  were  indulged  with 
the  liberty  of  choice  or  change ;  the  diligence,  therefore,  of 
the  tutors  was  voluntary,  and  consequently  languid. 

The  tutors  to  whose  hands  the  instruction  of  young 
Gibbon  was  intrusted  did  not  greatly  depart  from  the 
general  character  of  their  order.  The  first,  Dr.  Walde- 
grave,  "  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  of  a  mild  dis- 
position, strict  morals,  and  abstemious  life,  who  seldom 
mingled  in  the  politics  or  the  jollity  of  the  college.  But 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  confined  to  the  University  ; 
his  learning  was  of  the  last  rather  than  of  the  present  age ; 
his  temper  was  indolent ;  his  faculties,  which  were  not  of 
the  first  rate,  had  been  relaxed  by  the  climate,  and  he  was 
satisfied,  like  his  fellows,  with  the  slight  and  superficial 
discharge  of  an  important  trust.  The  sum  of  my  improve- 
ment in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  confined  to  three  or 
four  Latin  plays.  During  the  first  weeks,  I  constantly 
attended  lessons  in  my  tutor's  room ;  but  as  they  appeared 
equally  devoid  of  pleasure  and  profit,  I  was  once  tempted 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology 
was  accepted  with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offence,  with 
less  ceremony :  the  excuse  was  admitted  with  the  same 
indulgence.  No  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my 
use ;  no  exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection  ;  and, 
at  the  most  precious  season  of  youth,  whole  days  and 
weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse,  without  labour  or  amuse- 
ment, without  advice  or  account."§ 

The  next  tutor,  who  is  not  named,  was  a  much  less 
respectable  person,  "  who  well  remembered  that  he  had 
a  salary  to  receive,  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform.     Instead  of  guiding  the  studies,  and  watching 
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over  the  behaviour  of  his  disciple,  he  was  never  summoned 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture ;  and  excepting 
one  voluntary  visit  to  his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months 
of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  the  same 
college  as  strangers  to  each  other."*  In  consequence  of 
this  neglect,  voung  Gibbon  plunged  into  a  dissolute  course 
of  life,  and  to  frequent,  dangerous,  and  costly  elopements 
from  college.  He  returned,  however,  "  as  if  he  had  been 
an  independent  stranger  in  a  hired  lodging,  without  once 
hearing  the  voice  of  admonition,  without  once  feeling  the 
hand  of  control."  Yet  his  time  was  lost,  his  expenses  were 
multiplied,  his  behaviour  abroad  was  unknown ;  "  folly, 
as  well  as  vice,"  says  he,  "  should  have  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender  years  would  have 
justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline, "t 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  theological  inquiry,  which  in  its  results  abruptly 
terminated  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  affected  the  whole 
character  and  destiny  of  his  future  life.  His  own  relation 
of  this  important  event  is  as  follows  :  "  From  my  child- 
hood I  had  been  fond  of  religious  disputation  ;  my  poor 
aunt  has  been  often  puzzled  by  the  mysteries  which  she 
strove  to  believe ;  nor  had  the  elastic  spring  been  totally 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford.  The 
blind  activity  of  idleness  urged  me  to  advance  without 
armour  into  the  dangerous  mazes  of  controversy ;  and  at 
the  a?e  of  sixteen  I  bewildered  myself  in  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  progress  of  my  conversion  may  tend 
to  illustrate  at  least  the  history  of  my  own  mind.  It  was 
not  long  since  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  had  sounded 
an  alarm  in  the  theological  world  :  much  ink  and  much  gall 
had  been  spilt  in  the  defence  of  the  primitive  miracles,  and 
the  two  dullest  of  their  champions  were  crowned  with  aca- 
demic honours  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  name  of 
Middleton  was  unpopular;  and  his  proscription  very  natural- 
ly led  me  to  peruse  his  writings  and  those  of  his  antagonists. 
His  bold  criticism,  which  approaches  the  precipice  of  infi- 
delity, produced  on  my  mind  a  singular  effect.  The  ele- 
gance of  style  and  freedom  of  argument  were  repelled  by  a 
shield  of  prejudice.  I  still  revered  the  character,  or  rather 
the  names,  of  the  saints  and  fathers  whom  Dr.  Middleton 
exposes  ;  nor  could  he  destroy  my  implicit  belief  that  the 
gift  of  miraculous  powers  was  continued  in  the  church 
during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  Christianity.  But 
I  was  unable  to  resist  the  weight  of  historical  evidence, 
that,  within  the  same  period,  most  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  popery  were  already  introduced  in  theory  and  practice : 
nor  was  my  conclusion  absurd,  that  miracles  are  the  test 
of  truth,  and  that  the  church  must  be  orthodox  and  pure, 
which  was  so  often  approved  by  the  visible  interposition  of 
the  Deity.  The  marvellous  tales  which  are  so  boldly  at- 
tested by  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  the  Austins  and 
.Teroms,  compelled  me  to  embrace  the  superior  merits  of 
celibacy,  the  institution  of  the  monastic  life,  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  of  holy  oil,  and  even  of  images — the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  the  rudiments  of  purgatory  in  prayer  for 
the  dead,  and  the  tremendous  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  insensibly  swelled 
into  the  prodigy  of  transubstantiation."  J  A  young  friend, 
who  had  imbibed  the  same  religious  opinions,  supplied 
him  with  popish  books;  but  his  complete  conversion  was 
effected  by  an  English  translation  of  two  famous  works  of 
Boisuet,  die  reposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  and  the 
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History  of  the  Protestant  Variations.  Lord  Sheffield  says 
that,  to  him,  he  imputed  his  change  to  the  works  of  Par- 
sons the  Jesuit,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Concerning  the  works  of  Bossuet,  he  adds,  "  I  have  since 
examined  the  originals  with  a  more  discerning  eye,  and 
shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  he  is  indeed  a  master 
of  all  the  weapons  of  controversy.  In  the  Exposition,  a 
specious  apology,  the  author  assumes,  with  consummate 
art,  the  tone  of  candour  and  simplicity;  and  the  ten-horned 
monster  is  transformed,  at  his  magic  touch,  into  the  milk- 
white  hind,  who  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen.  In 
the  History,  a  bold  and  well-aimed  attack,  he  displays, 
with  a  happy  mixture  of  narrative  and  argument,  the  faults 
and  follies,  the  changes  and  contradictions,  of  our  first 
reformers ;  whose  variations,  as  he  dexterously  contends, 
are  the  mark  of  historical  error,  while  the  perpetual  unity 
of  the  catholic  church  is  the  sign  and  test  of  infallible 
truth.  To  my  present  feelings,  it  seems  incredible  that  I 
should  ever  believe  that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation. 
But  my  conqueror  oppressed  me  with  the  sacramental 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  dashed  against  each  other 
the  figurative  half-meanings  of  the  protestant  sects.  Every 
objection  was  resolved  into  Omnipotence ;  and  after  re- 
peating at  St.  Mary's  the  Athanasian  creed,  I  humbly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  mystery  of  the  real  presence."  § 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  times  will  probably  be 
thought  to  justify  some  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment. Popery,  as  it  is  maintained  by  its  more  enlightened 
defenders,  is  founded  on. the  declaration  of  our  Lord  to  his 
apostles,||  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  In  applying  this  passage  of  Scripture  to 
the  Romish  church,  they  assume  that  the  promise  extends 
to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  to  the  end  of  time ;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  promises  to  be  always  with  them,  in  the 
same  sense  that  he  was  with  his  immediate  followers. 
That  is,  that  he  engages  to  grant  to  the  rulers  of  the  church 
miraculous  powers,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
enable  them  infallibly  to  hand  down  the  true  christian 
traditions,  to  ascertain  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture, 
and  to  be  the  continual  and  unerring  interpreters  of  their 
contents.  From  these  premises  flow  the  authority  to  de- 
termine, for  the  church,  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  gospel :  and  these  are  all  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ent upon,  the  possession  of  miraculous  powers.  It  was 
against  those  powers,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Middleton  made 
his  attack,  by  charging  many  of  the  early  fathers  with  fraud 
or  follv.  This  attack,  which  was  ostensibly  directed  against 
popery,  was  felt,  by  the  high-churchmen  of  the  English 
church,  as  a  heavy  blow  upon  themselves ;  either  in  weak- 
ening the  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  in  secretly 
sapping  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  miracles.  And  it 
was  the  aim  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  reduce  them  to  the 
alternative,  if  they  adhered  to  the  existence  of  miraculous 
powers  in  the  church,  during  the  first  centuries,  of  receiv- 
ing, with  them,  the  doctrines  which  necessarily  lead  to 
popery ;  or,  if  they  rejected  them,  out  of  dread  of  this  con- 
sequence, to  establish  a  principle  of  inquiry,  which  he 
imagined  might  be  successfully  turned  against  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Gibbon  took  the  first 
alternative,  when  he  became  a  Roman  catholic,  and  the 
second,  when,  after  his  recovery  from  popery,  he  became, 
and  continued,  a  sceptic.  In  both  cases  he  was  the  dis- 
ciple and  follower  of  Middleton.  The  New  Testament, 
however,  affords  a  principle  by  means  of  which  the  candid 
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inquirer  may  completely  escape  from  this  artful  dilemma. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  one  of  the  early  christians,  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  went  to  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  preached  Christ  unto  them.  Many  were  converted 
by  his  preaching,  whom  he  baptized,  both  men  and  women. 
Miraculous  cures  were  also  effected,  by  the  influence  of 
that  Spirit  which  had  been  communicated  to  Philip.  But 
the  matter  went  no  further.  He  could  not  communicate 
the  Spirit  to  the  new  disciples.  And  when  the  apostles 
heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  this  event,  they  sent  down  Peter 
and  John,  who,  laying  their  hands  upon  them,  communi- 
cated the  Holy  Spirit.  This  moved  the  envy  of  Simon 
Magus,  who,  when  he  saw  that  through  the  laying  on  of 
the  apostles'  hands,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated, 
offered  them  money,  not  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  to  purchase  the  power,  that  on  whosoever  he 
might  lay  his  hands,  he  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  state  of  things  would  produce  a  natural  termination 
to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  church.  When  the 
apostles  were  dead,  the  channel  of  communication  would 
be  cut  off,  and  as  those  who  had  received  from  them  these 
spiritual  gifts  were  gradually  taken  from  the  earth,  the  gifts 
themselves  would  expire ;  and  thus,  the  first  grand  princi- 
ple of  popery  falls  at  a  blow.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  promise  that  Christ  would 
afford  the  same  presence  and  th^same  authority  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed, 
it  is  sufficient,  for  the  protestant  advocate,  to  confront  the 
dogmas  of  the  Romish  church  with  reason  and  Scripture  ; 
from  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  the  "  prodigy  of 
transubstantiation."  And  thus  may  the  miracles  and  the 
divine  authority  of  the  gospels  be  vindicated  against  the 
corruptions  of  popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rejection 
of  infidelity  on  the  other.  An  encouraging  view  of  the 
certain  though  slow  progress  of  truth  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Kaye,  bishop  of  Bristol,*  in  his  valuable  Illustra- 
tions from  Tertullian,  makes  use  of  this  very  observation 
to  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  statement,  respecting  the 
miraculous  powers,  made  by  that  father. 

WThen  a  conscientious  catholic  is  convinced  of  the  im- 
positions of  the  church,  it  rarely  happens  but  that,  as  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  he  becomes  an  unbeliever.  The 
authority  on  which  he  leaned  is  gone,  and  he  knows  not 
where  to  find  a  stable  ground  for  his  inquiry  after  truth. 
But  if  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  the  miraculous 
powers  naturally  expired  with  the  first  race  of  their  pos- 
sessors, and  that  the  promise  of  Christ  extends  only  to 
what  he  should  deem  necessary  for  the  perpetuity  and 
propagation  of  his  religion,  the  fathers  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  common  men,  the  decrees  and  creeds  of  councils 
are  stripped  of  their  infallibility,  and  we  may  descend 
through  the  labyrinth  of  ecclesiastical  history,  with  the 
torch  of  reason  in  one  hand,  and  the  volume  of  Scripture 
in  the  other.  And  thus,  and  only  thus,  may  the  accumu- 
lated errors  of  ages  be  extirpated,  and  the  conscientious 
inquirer  be  preserved  from  the  alternative  of  superstition 
or  infidelity. 

As  soon  as  Gibbon  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  catholic  faith,  he  sought  out  a  priest  in  London, 
renounced  the  protestant  profession,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  He  then  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  his  father,  making  known  his  change  of  sentiment, 

*  This  very  candid  and  learned  author  suggests,  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiry, 1.  That  the  miraculous  powers  gradually  expired  with  those  per- 
sons who  received  them  from  the  apostles.    2.  That  the  manner  in  which 


and  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.     The  father, 
equally  indignant  and  astonished  at  the  communication, 
spoke,  as  his  son  says,  somewhat  imprudently  of  his  change 
of  religion,  and  the  gates  of  Magdalen  college  were  in  con- 
sequence  closed   against   him.      It    does   not,   however, 
appear,    how  it  would  have  been  either  honourable,  or 
practicable,  for  him  so  to  have  concealed  his  religion,  as  to 
remain  longer  at  Oxford.    This  expulsion  only  added  to 
his  zealous  attachment  to  his  new  faith,  and  his  father,  after 
long  and  sorrowful  deliberation,  at  last  determined,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Eliot,  to  send  him 
from  his  native  land,  and  to  fix  him  at  Lausanne  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  respectable 
Calvinistic  minister,  in  the  hope  that  by  his  instructions, 
his  son's  knowledge  might  be  increased,  and  his  errors 
corrected.    The  first  expressions  of  his  father's  anger  made 
but  a  slight  impression  upon  his  mind,  fortified  by  the 
sincerity  of  his  new  convictions ;    and   his  spirits  were 
elevated  by  the  novel  scenes  which  his  journey  afforded, 
and  the  prudent  conduct  of  his   guide.     But  when  he 
became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  he  ex- 
presses a  deep  feeling  of  uneasiness,  arising  from  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  the 
parsimony  of  the  domestic  economy.     "  I  had  now,"  says 
he,  "  exchanged  my  elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen  college 
for  a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an 
unhandsome  town,  for  an  old  inconvenient  house,  and  for 
a  small  chamber,  ill  contrived,  and  ill  furnished,  which  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire, 
must  be  warmed  by  the  dull,  invisible  heat  of  a  stove. 
From  a  man,  I  was  again  degraded  to  the  dependence  of 
a  school-boy;  Mr.  Pavilliard  managed  my  expenses,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  diminutive  state.    I  received  a  small 
monthly  allowance  for  my  pocket  money ;  and,  helpless 
and  awkward  as  I  have  ever  been,  I  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
indispensable  comfort  of  a  servant.     My  condition  seemed 
as  destitute  of  hope,  as  it  was  devoid  of  pleasure.    I  was 
separated  for  an  indefinite,  which  appeared  an  infinite, 
term,  from  my  native  country,  and  I  had  lost  all  connex- 
ion with  my  catholic  friends.    Such  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  Lausanne ;  a  place  where  I  spent  nearly  five  years 
with   pleasure  and  profit,  which   I    afterwards   revisited 
without   compulsion,  and  which  I  have  finally  selected 
as  the  most  grateful  retreat  for  the  decline  of  my  life."  + 
Time,  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  youthful  mind, 
soon  reconciled  him  to  his  new  condition.     Mr.  Pavilliard 
conducted  himself  towards  him  with  equal  kindness  and 
prudence,  and  they  speedily  entered  upon  a  regular  and 
confidential  discussion  of  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith. 
Mr.  Gibbon  it  may  be  presumed  was  not  reluctant  to 
accept  an  appeal  to  reason.     Against  this,  the  dogmas  of 
popery  can  never  be  maintained  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
constant  aim  of  their  defenders  to  establish  the  ground  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and,  like  many  other  polemics,  to 
represent  the  rejection  of  their  interpretations,  as  rebellion 
against  the  revelation  of  God.     Mr.  Gibbon  has  not  given 
the  various  arguments  by  which  his  sentiments  were  at- 
tacked, but  he   attributes  his  subsequent  conviction  as 
much  to  his  own  reflections,  as  to  the  acuteness  of  his  in- 
structor.    "  I    still   remember,"   he   says,    "  the   solitary 
transport  at  the  discovery  of  a  philosophical  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  :  that  the  text  of 
Scripture  which  seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presence,  is 

the  apostolic  fathers  speak  on  this  subject,  shows  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  the  loss,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  hide  it  under  vanue  and 
general  affirmations.  t  Life,  p.  54. 
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attested  only  by  a  single  sense — our  sight ;  while  the  real 
presence  itself  is  disproved  by  three  of  our  senses,  the 
sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.  The  various  articles  of  the 
Romish  creed  disappeared  like  a  dream ;  and  after  a  full 
conviction,  on  Christmas-day,  1754,  I  received  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  church  of  Lausanne.  It  was  here  that  I  sus- 
pended my  religious  inquiries,  acquiescing,  with  implicit 
belief,  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by 
the  sceneral  consent  of  catholics  and  protestants."* 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  striking  phenomenon  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  reverence 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
declaration,  "  This  is  my  body," — an  interpretation  to 
which  Luther  himself  remained  in  subjection.  This  is  a 
prejudice,  which  has  been  handed  down  through  many 
generations,  and  the  rejection  of  it  is  artfully  entangled 
with  other  consequences,  at  which  the  mind  of  the  in- 
quirer is  apt  to  be  alarmed.  But  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  should  have  eaten,  not  his  future  spiritual  and 
glorified  body,  but  the  real,  natural  body,  of  their  Master, 
whilst  he  stood  alive  and  well  before  them,  holding  his  own 
bodv  in  his  own  hands,  is  one  of  those  monstrous  imposi- 
tions, which  he  who  can  persuade  or  compel  another  to 
receive,  makes  him  his  slave  for  ever. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  discussion  which 
ended  in  delivering  Mr.  Gibbon  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Romish  svstem,  left  in  his  mind  a  latent  and  incurable 
scepticism  on  religious  subjects,  which  he  covered  under 
the  veil  of  a  decent  submission  to  the  mysteries  common 
to  catholics  and  protestants,  whilst  he  proceeded  with  all 
diligence  to  qualify  himself  for  the  literary  eminence  to 
which  he  aspired.  "  Every  man,"  says  he,  "  who  rises 
above  the  common  level,  has  received  two  educations ; 
the  first  from  his  teachers,  the  other  and  most  import- 
ant from  himself.  My  worthy  tutor  had  the  good  sense 
and  modesty  to  discern  how  far  he  could  be  useful ;  as 
soon  as  he  felt  that  I  advanced  beyond  his  speed  and 
measure,  he  wisely  left  me  to  my  genius  ;  and  the  hours 
of  lesson  were  soon  lost  in  the  voluntary  labours  of  the 
whole  morning,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  day."f  His 
studies  were  devoted  to  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Greek  languages,  and  his  reading  embraced  the  Latin 
classics  under  the  divisions  of  historians,  poets,  orators, 
and  philosophers,  from  the  days  of  Sallust  and  Plautus,  to 
the  decline  of  the  language  and  empire  of  Rome.  From 
this  course  he  passed  to  the  Greek,  but  neglected  mathe- 
matical studies,  after  he  had  acquired  the  first  principles. 
"  Nor,"  says  he,  "  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted  before  my 
mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so 
destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which 
must  however  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our 
lives."t  Amongst  his  more  various  reading,  he  enume- 
rates three  particular  books,  which  "  may  have  remotely 
contributed  to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire." 
"  1.  From  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  which  almost 
every  year  I  have  perused  with  new  pleasure,  I  learned  to 
manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on 
subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.  2.  The  Life  of  Julian 
by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  first  introduced  me  to  the  man, 
and  to  the  times ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  recover  my 
first  essay  on  the  truth  of  the  miracle  which  stopped  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  3.  In  Giannone's 
Civil  History  of  Naples,  1  observed  with  a  critical  eye  the 
progress  and  abuse  of  sacerdotal   powers,  and  the  revo- 
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lutions  of  Italy  in  the  darker  ages."§  In  these  studies, 
with  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  and  a  correspondence 
which  he  aspired  to  open  with  some  of  the  chief  literati  of 
the  continent,  he  passed  happily  and  profitably  the  re- 
maining period  of  his  residence  at  Lausanne. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  mind  was  not  prone  to 
be  directed  to  the  passion  of  love,  but  once  in  his  life  he  suf- 
fered that  entanglement  also.  The  object  of  his  affection  was 
a  Miss  Curchod,  the  amiable  daughter,  by  a  French  protestant 
lady,  of  the  minister  of  Crassy,  a  village  in  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy. "  In  the  solitude  of  a  sequestered  village,  he  be- 
stowed a  liberal  and  even  learned  education  on  his  only 
daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes,  by  her  proficiency  in 
the  sciences  and  the  languages. — I  saw  and  loved.  I  found 
her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversation,  pure 
in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners ;  and  the  first  sudden 
emotion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance."  Mr.  Gibbon  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  several  times  at  her  father's  house.  He  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  her  heart, 
and  in  the  society  of  Lausanne,  and  the  solitude  of  Crassy, 
to  have  felt  a  delight  in  indulging  the  hopes  of  a  nearer 
union.  But  these  hopes  were  all  dissipated  on  his  return 
to  England.  His  father  disapproved  of  the  "  strange  alli- 
ance," and  he  piously  says,  "  I  yielded  to  my  fate — I 
sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son."||  The  sweet  moun- 
tain-flower, whom  he  abandoned,  was  however  destined 
to  emerge  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  fame.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Neckar,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  then  a  rich 
banker  at  Paris  ;  who,  as  prime  minister,  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  was  hurled  from  his  dignities  to  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  rose.  But  the  celebrity  of  Madame  Neckar  was 
still  greater,  as  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose 
talents  and  genius  shed  a  lustre  on  all  her  connexions. 
The  disappointment  which  Gibbon  occasioned  was,  per- 
haps, no  real  loss.  His  cold  and  selfish  heart  was,  as 
Rousseau  well  observed,  unworthy  of  such  a  woman. 
But  in  her  passage  through  life  she  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  sorrow ;  and  had  she  remained  the  humble  orna- 
ment of  her  native  village,  her  course,  though  less  splendid, 
might  have  been  much  happier. 

In  the  year  1758,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  permitted  to  return 
home.  Five  years  of  industrious  and  well-directed  study 
had  stored  his  mind  with  deep  and  various  knowledge.  But 
his  language,  thoughts,  and  character,  were  formed  in  a 
foreign  mould.  He  was  no  longer  an  Englishman,  either 
in  his  sentiments  or  habits,  but  he  was  still  insensibly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  work  which  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  his  fame.  In  the  company  of  two  Swiss  officers  of  the 
Dutch  service,  and  in  the  character  of  their  companion, 
he  passed  safely  through  France,  notwithstanding  the 
existing  war.  After  a  leisurely  and  agreeable  journey 
through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  he  proceeded  to 
England,  and  joined  his  father  at  London,  who  was  there 
waiting  his  arrival.  He  then  hastened  with  eager  impa- 
tience to  the  house  of  his  aunt  Porten,  and  the  evening  of 
their  meeting  was  spent  in  the  effusions  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence. 

During  his  absence,  his  father  had  married  a  second 
wife  ;  and  this  event,  with  the  awe  which  his  presence  had 
been  used  to  inspire,  occasioned  him  some  anxiety  with 
regard  to  his  reception.     But  it  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
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All  constraint  was  banished  at  their  first  interview,  and  they 
ever  after  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  easy  and  equal 
politeness.  These  terms  of  polite  intercourse  appear  to 
have  suffered  no  interruption  from  his  attachment  to 
Mademoiselle  Curchod. 

The  prejudices  which  he  had  formed  against  his  mother- 
in-law  were  soon  dissipated.  "  After  some  reserve  on  my 
side,  our  minds  associated  in  confidence  and  friendship." 
By  the  indulgence  of  his  parents,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
consult  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  place,  and  company,  and 
amusements.  And  his  excursions  were  only  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  island,  and  the  extent  of  his  income. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  engage  him  as  secretary  in  a 
foreign  embassy.  His  account  of  his  residence  in  England 
for  two  years,  partly  in  London,  but  principally  at  his 
father's  seat  at  Buriton,  is  graphic  and  interesting.  "  The 
metropolis  affords  many  amusements  which  are  open  to  all. 
It  is  itself  an  astonishing  and  perpetual  spectacle  to  the 
curious  eye ;  and  each  taste,  each  sense,  will  be  gratified 
by  the  variety  of  objects  of  a  morning  walk.  I  assiduously 
frequented  the  theatres  at  a  very  propitious  era  of  the  stage, 
when  a  constellation  of  excellent  actors,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  was  eclipsed  by  the  meridian  brightness  of 
Garrick  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment  and  vigour  of  his 
performance.  The  pleasures  of  a  town  life  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  is  regardless  of  his  health,  his 
money,  and  his  company.  By  the  contagion  of  example  I 
was  sometimes  seduced  ;  but  the  better  habits  which  I  had 
formed  at  Lausanne,  induced  me  to  seek  a  more  elegant 
and  rational  society.  Had  the  rank  and  fortune  of  my 
parents  given  them  an  annual  establishment  in  London, 
their  own  house  would  have  introduced  me  to  a  numerous 
and  polite  circle  of  acquaintance.  But  my  progress  in  the 
English  world  was  in  general  left  to  ray  own  efforts,  and 
those  efforts  were  languid  and  slow.  I  had  not  been  en- 
dowed, by  art  or  nature,  with  those  happy  gifts  of  confi- 
dence and  address  which  unlock  every  door  and  every 
bosom.  While  coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond-street, 
I  have  passed  many  a  solitary  evening,  in  my  lodging,  with 
my  books,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  I  withdrew,  with- 
out reluctance,  from  the  noisy  and  extensive  scene  of 
crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation  without  plea- 
sure." * 

From  the  busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to  his 
father's  residence  at  Buriton.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  rural 
residence,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  estate,  which  his 
father  kept  in  his  own  occupation.  The  internal  establish- 
ment was  managed  by  Mrs.  Gibbon  with  taste  and  pru- 
dence, and  they  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  genteel  and 
hospitable  neighbourhood.  But  the  father  could  never 
inspire  his  son  with  his  love  and  knowledge  of  farming : 
he  was  accommodated  with  a  pleasant  and  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  a  library  on  the  same  floor,  which  soon  came  to 
be  considered  as  his  peculiar  domain.  He  sometimes 
accompanied  his  father  to  public  meetings,  and  dinner 
parties  with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  reading,  and  to  the  procuring  the  best 
editions  of  the  most  valuable  books.  By  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  best  English  authors,  he  was  insensibly  qualifying 
himself  for  his  future  labours,  towards  which  his  thoughts 
habitually  recurred.  "  The  perfect  composition,  the  nerv- 
ous language,  the  well-turned  periods  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
inflamed  me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps  :  but  the  calm  philosophy,  the  care- 
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less  inimitable  beauties,  of  his  friend  and  rival  Hume,  often 
forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  of 
delight  and  despair." 

In  the  spring  of  1761  he,  with  much  anxiety,  appeared 
as  the  author  of  a  small  work,  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, entitled,  "  Essai  sur  l'Etude  de  la  Literature," 
which  he  commenced  in  Lausanne  and  finished  after  his 
return.  This  work  served  to  raise  his  reputation  amongst 
the  literati  of  the  continent,  but  at  home  it  made  but  a 
slight  impression.  He  afterwards  refused  to  publish  a 
second  edition.  This  same  year  produced  a  singular 
change  in  his  habits  and  occupations.  Through  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  his  father  and  himself  had  taken  the  commissions 
of  major  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  Militia,  without 
suspecting  that  the  one  should  be  dragged  from  his  farm, 
and  the  other  from  his  books,  for  the  term  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  to  what  he  calls  a  wandering  life  of  military 
servitude.  This  new  profession,  however  irksome,  was 
not  destitute  of  utility.  The  mixed  society  to  which  he 
was  introduced,  by  compelling  him  to  throw  off  the  reserve 
which  arose  from  his  native  shiness  and  foreign  education, 
produced  something  approaching  to  the  English  character; 
whilst  from  the  direction  of  the  manoeuvres  of  his  battalion 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  move- 
ments of  military  bodies,  and  the  meaning  of  military 
terms,  which  he  found  of  advantage  when  he  came  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  the  peace,  his  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  he  gladly 
exchanged  the  life  of  a  soldier  for  the  retirement  and  study 
of  his  father's  house.  His  time  of  life,  and  the  prevailing 
custom,  gave  him  a  wish  to  make  a  tour  upon  the  conti- 
nent, which  was  quickened  by  a  natural  desire  to  revisit 
Lausanne,  towards  which  his  mind  often  reverted  with 
pleasing  recollections.  Having  obtained  some  valuable 
introductions,  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1763. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  Essay,  aided 
his  letters  of  recommendation  in  introducing  him  to  the 
best  society.  He  had  familiar  access  to  the  morning  as- 
semblies of  the  philosophers,  and  to  the  evening  parties  of 
the  fashionable  world  ;  and  in  the  delights  of  that  seducing 
capital  he  spent  fourteen  weeks,  with  so  much  pleasure,  as 
to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  rich  and  independent,  he 
should,  probably,  have  fixed  there  his  final  residence. 

From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  where  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  his  former  friends,  who  were 
gratified  by  the  proof  of  his  attachment  which  his  visit 
afforded.  His  venerable  tutor  shed  tears  of  joy.  He  did 
not  however  return  to  the  homely  establishment,  and  frugal 
table,  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  but  entered  as  a  boarder  the 
house  of  Mr.  De  Mesery,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  elegance  of  its  accommodations,  and  the 
quality  of  its  guests,  long  continued  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  Europe.  Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Holroyd,  afterwards  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  in  whose 
company  he  performed  his  Italian  journey.  Amidst  the 
various  societies  which  enlivened  his  stay  at  Lausanne, 
there  is  one  so  singularly  interesting,  such  a  specimen  of 
simple  innocence,  as  to  demand  especial  notice.  "  My 
favourite  society  had  assumed  from  the  age  of  its  members 
the  denomination  of  the  spring,  La  Societe  du  Printems. 
It  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  unmarried  ladies,  of 
genteel,  though  not  of  the  very  first,  families ;  the  eldest 
perhaps  about  twenty,  all  agreeable,  several  handsome, 
and  two  or  three  of  exquisite  beauty.    They  assembled  at 
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each  others'  houses  almost  every  day,  without  the  control  or 
even  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt ;  they  were 
trusted  to  their  own  prudence,  among  a  crowd  of  young 
men  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  laughed,  they  sung, 
they  danced,  they  played  at  cards,  and  acted  comedies ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  careless  gaiety  they  respected 
themselves,  and  were  respected  by  the  men.  The  invisi- 
ble line  between  liberty  and  licentiousness  was  never 
transgressed  by  a  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  and  their 
virgin  chastity  was  never  sullied  by  the  breath  of  scandal 
or  suspicion.  A  singular  institution  expressive  of  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  Swiss  manners."* 

After  a  stay  of  nearly  eleven  months  at  Lausanne,  he 
proceeded  to  Rome.  There  it  was  that  he  first  formed  the 
distinct  idea  of  his  history.  He  had  been  constantly  pre- 
paring, by  the  most  recondite  researches,  for  some  such 
undertaking,  and  his  attention  had  been  successively  drawn 
to  various  objects,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  recapi- 
tulate, as  nothing  but  the  hare  recollection  of  them  remain. 
Though  the  view  of  the  capitol  of  ancient  Rome,  swarming 
with  monks  and  friars,  produced  his  final  determination, 
yet  the  first  bias  towards  such  a  theme  had  been  given 
many  years  before.  "  In  the  summer  of  1751,  I  accom- 
panied my  father  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hoare's  in  Wiltshire, 
but  I  was  less  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  Stourhead 
than  with  discovering  in  the  library  a  common  book,  the 
continuation  of  Echard's  Roman  History,  which  is  indeed 
executed  with  more  skill  and  taste  than  the  previous  work. 
To  me  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Constantine  were 
absolutely  new,  and  I  was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the 
Goths  over  the  Danube,  when  the  summons  of  the  dinner 
bell  dragged  me  reluctantly  from  my  intellectual  feast. 
As  soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath  I  procured  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Howel's  History  of  the  World,  which  ex- 
hibit the  Byzantine  history  on  a  larger  scale.  Mahomet 
and  his  Saracens  soon  fixed  my  attention  ;  and  some 
instinct  of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine  sources. 
Simon  Ockley,  an  original  in  every  sense,  first  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  led  from  one  book  to  another,  till  I  had 
ranged  round  the  circle  of  oriental  history."  f  This  was 
the  preliminary  step  of  preparation  for  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  taken  before  he 
had  attained  his  sixteenth  year. 

His  intention,  when  it  was  first  formed,  was  only  to 
write  the  history  of  the  decline  of  the  city,  but  subsequent 
inquiries  gradually  extended  his  attention  to  that  of  the 
empire.  The  studies  which  he  then  prosecuted,  with  a 
direct  design  to  this  object,  are  thus  enumerated  :  "  The 
classics  as  low  as  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Juvenal, 
were  my  old  and  familiar  companions;  I  insensibly  plunged 
into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  history  ;  and  in  the  de- 
scending series,  I  investieated,  with  my  pen  almost  always 
in  my  hand,  the  original  records,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  last  of  the  western  Caesars. 
The  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  of  geo- 
graphy and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their  proper 
objects;  and  I  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont, whose 
inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius, 
to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and  scattered 
atoms  of  historical  information.  Through  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  T  explored  my  way  in  the  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori,  and  compared 
them  diligently  with  the  parallel  or  transverse  lines  of 
Sigonius  and   Mafiei,  Baronius   and   Pagi,  till  1  almost 
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grasped  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with- 
out suspecting  that  this  final  chapter  must  be  attained  by 
the  labour  of  six  quartos,  and  twenty  years.  Among  the 
books  which  I  purchased,  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  the 
Commentary  of  James  Godefroy,  must  be  gratefully  re- 
membered. I  used  it,  and  much  I  used  it,  as  a  work  of 
history  rather  than  of  jurisprudence,  but  in  every  light  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  full  and  capacious  repository  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. As  I  believed,  and  as  I  still  believe,  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  and  the  triumph  of  the  church  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
monarchy,  I  weighed  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  contrasted  the  narratives  and  apologies  of  the 
christians  themselves,  with  the  glances  of  candour  or 
enmity  which  the  pagans  have  cast  on  the  rising  sects. 
The  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  as  they  are  collected 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  directed,  without  super- 
seding, my  search  of  the  originals  ;  and  in  an  ample  dis- 
sertation on  the  miraculous  darkness  of  the  passion,  I 
privately  withdrew  my  conclusions  from  the  silence  of  an 
unbelieving  age."  J 

From  Rome  Mr.  Gibbon  proceeded  to  Naples,  whence, 
after  his  curious  appetite,  as  he  terms  it,  had  been  satiated 
with  Italy,  he  returned  home,  where  he  arrived  in  June, 
1765.  The  five  years  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
that  time  and  his  father's  death,  in  1770,  he  reflected  upon 
as  the  part  of  his  life  which  he  passed  with  the  least  portion 
of  enjoyment,  and  which  he  remembered  with  the  least 
satisfaction.  The  resignation  of  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  occasioned  his  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  the 
militia  regiment :  but  every  year  made  him  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  occupations  and  company  to  which  this  office 
introduced  him :  and  in  the  year  1770,  he  finally  re- 
nounced the  connexion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  solitude 
of  his  father's  house  was  enlivened  by  a  visit  from  his  most 
intimate  friend  at  Lausanne,  Mr.  Deyverdun.  With  this 
amiable  young  man  he  passed  several  weeks  or  months  in 
a  year  for  four  successive  summers ;  "  and  our  free  con- 
versations," says  he,  "  on  every  topic  that  could  interest  the 
heart  or  understanding,  would  have  reconciled  me  to  a 
desert  or  a  prison."  The  winter  months  were  spent  in 
London,  where  he  continually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  in  conjunction  with  several  travellers 
established  a  weekly  convivial  meeting  under  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Club.  But  amidst  this  variety  of  amusements, 
and  occupations,  he  felt  a  bitter  regret  that  he  had  not 
originally  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  active  life.  He 
saw  his  contemporaries  move  along  in  the  paths  of  wealth 
and  honour,  establish  themselves  in  marriage,  and  possess 
houses  of  their  own,  whilst  he  remained  stationary,  alone, 
and  insignificant,  an  inmate  of  another's  house.  "  I  la- 
mented," says  he,  "  that  at  the  proper  age  I  had  not  em- 
braced the  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law  or  of  trade,  the 
chances  of  civil  office  or  India  adventure,  or  even  the  fat 
slumbers  of  the  church. — Experience  showed  me  the  use 
of  grafting  my  private  consequence  on  the  importance  of  a 
great  professional  body.  From  the  emoluments  of  a  pro- 
fession I  might  have  derived  an  ample  fortune  or  a  com- 
petent income,  instead  of  being  stinted  to  the  same  narrow 
allowance,  to  be  increased  only  by  an  event  which  I  sin- 
cerely deprecated.  The  progress  and  the  knowledge  of 
our  domestic  disorders  aggravated   my  anxiety;   and  I 
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began  to  apprehend  that  I  might  be  left,  in  my  old  age, 
without  the  fruits  either  of  industry  or  inheritance."* 

With  his  friend  Mr.  Deyverdun,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  discussed 
several  projects  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He  contemplated 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  at  an  awful  distance,  and  as 
a  present  object  made  some  progress  in  a  history  of  the 
revolutions  of  Switzerland,  and  with  his  friend  commenced 
a  literary  journal  under  the  title  of  "  Memoires  Literaires 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne."  This  work  met  with  little  en- 
couragement. Two  volumes  were  published,  and  the 
materials  of  a  third  nearly  completed,  when  it  came  to  a 
termination  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Deyverdun  to  the 
situation  of  travelling  governor  to  Sir  Richard  Worsley. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  next  performance  was  an  anonymous 
attack  on  Dr.  Warburton,  which  he  afterwards  censured 
as  severe  and  cowardly.  The  subject  was  this.  In  the 
sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  Virgil  describes  the  descent  of 
iEneas  into  the  world  of  spirits,  leading  him  through  the 
shadows  of  a  dark  night  to  the  meridian  brightness  of  the 
elysian  fields,  and  then,  by  dismissing  him  through  the 
ivory  gate,  the  issue  of  deceitful  dreams,  seems  to  resolve 
the  whole  into  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Dr. 
Warburton,  to  give  a  substance  to  this  shadowy  scene, 
had  very  elaborately  and  ingeniously  argued  it  as  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  initiation  of  JEneas  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  hypothesis,  which  had 
long  reigned  uncontradicted,  through  the  overpowering 
learning  and  dogmatism  of  its  author,  Mr.  Gibbon  had  the 
hardihood  to  attack,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  learned 
world,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  total  silence  of  Dr. 
Warburton  and  his  friends.  "  If  Virgil,"  said  he,  "  was 
not  initiated,  he  could  not,  if  he  were  he  would  not,  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  initiation."  And  the  anathema  of  Horace, 
vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum  vulgarit,  &c.  "  at  once  attests 
his  own  ignorance,  and  the  innocence  of  his  friend."  The 
descent  into  hades  was,  therefore,  finally  restored  to  the 
region  of  fables. 

In  the  year  1770,  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  father, 
whose  latter  years  had  been  imbittered  by  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, but  who  left  the  character  of  one  endued 
with  the  warmest  virtues  of  the  head  and  heart ;  with  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  honour  and  humanity.  "  His 
graceful  person,  polite  address,  gentle  manners,  and  un- 
affected cheerfulness,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
every  company,  and  in  the  change  of  times  and  opinions 
his  liberal  spirit  had  long  since  delivered  him  from  the 
prejudices  of  a  Tory  education." 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Mr.  Gibbon  in  a  state  of 
difficulty,  as  to  the  settlement  and  disposal  of  his  property, 
from  which  entanglement  he  could  not  extricate  himself  in 
less  than  two  years.  But  his  regular  and  economical  turn 
of  mind  found,  at  last,  a  comfortable  independence.  He 
speedily  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  the 
number  of  his  books,  and  became  a  member  of  all  the 
fashionable  clubs.  He  celebrates  especially  that  weekly 
society,  which  included  a  large  portion  of  the  learning,  the 
wit,  and  the  talent,  of  that  distinguished  period  .f 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  house  and  library,  than 
he  undertook  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
history.  "  At  the  outset,"  he  says,  "  all  was  dark  and 
doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true  era  of  the 
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decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the  introduc- 
tion, the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour 
of  seven  years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image 
of  his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is 
the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made  before 
I  could  hit  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle,  and 
a  rhetorical  declamation;  three  times  did  I  compose  the 
first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third,  before  I  was 
tolerably  certain  of  their  effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  steady  pace ;  but 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced,  by 
three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume,  to  their 
present  size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed,  without 
any  loss  of  facts  or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be 
imputed  to  the  concise  and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first 
reigns  from  Commodus  to  Alexander."! 

The  first  volume  of  the  history  was  published  in  Febru- 
ary, 1776;  the  second  and  third  in  April,  1781 ;  and  the 
concluding  volumes  in  May,  1788;  and,  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  a  cheerful  literary  dinner  was  given  at  the  house  of 
his  bookseller,  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  author's  birth-day. 

During  the  awful  interval  of  the  preparation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume,  "  I  was,"  says  he,  "  neither 
elated  by  the  ambition  of  fame,  nor  depressed  by  the 
apprehension  of  contempt.  My  diligence  and  accuracy 
were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  History  is  the  most 
popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illustri- 
ous subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  school-boy  and  the 
statesman ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last 
period  of  classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered  my- 
self that  an  age  of  light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without 
scandal,  an  inquiry  into  the  human  causes  of  the  progress 
and  establishment  of  Christianity ."§ 

The  success  of  this  volume  gratified  his  utmost  ambition, 
and  perhaps  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
first  impression  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second 
and  third  edition  speedily  prepared.  The  delight  of  the  pub- 
lic equalled  the  satisfaction  of  the  author.  Congratulations 
poured  in  on  every  side.  But  this  harmony  of  feeling  was 
soon  interrupted,  by  the  fierce  attack  which  was  made,  from 
various  quarters,  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of 
the  history,  in  which  the  author  was  considered  as  having 
covertly  and  artfully  attempted,  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
genius  and  learning,  to  sap  the  foundations  on  which  the 
truth  of  Christianity  rests. 

He  felt,  however,  sufficient  encouragement  to  prosecute 
the  work  to  its  completion.  The  latter  volumes  were,  from 
circumstances  to  be  related,  written  at  Lausanne,  and  there 
the  history  was  finished.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  on  the  day, 
or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After 
laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  tem- 
perate, the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy,  on  the  recovery  of 
my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 

nin<r,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Dr.   Burney, 
Sic.  form  a  laree  and  luminous  constellation  of  British  storv." 
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But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the 
life  of  the  historian  might  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will 
add  two  facts,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  com- 
position of  six,  or  at  least  of  five,  quartos.  1.  My  rough 
manuscript,  without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent 
to  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human 
eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer.  The 
faults  and  merits  are  exclusively  my  own." 

The  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  various  discussions 
■which  this  history  has  undergone,  enable  us  to  estimate, 
more  impartially  and  accurately,  its  excellences  and  defects. 
The  conception  of  it  was  happy  and  sublime.  The  Roman 
republic,  having  conquered  the  world  by  its  arms,  and 
established  the  glory  of  its  name  amongst  all  nations  and 
through  every  age,  at  last  sank  under  a  despotic  sway ;  and 
after  a  long  period  of  misrule  and  suffering,  covered  the 
world,  which  it  had  subdued,  with  its  majestic  ruins. 
Yet  laree  as  was  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Augustus  and  the  inroads  of  the  northern 
barbarians  by  whom  the  empire  was  destroyed,  and  im- 
portant as  were  the  events  which  it  embraced,  there  was  no 
English  history  which  could  throw  any  satisfactory  light 
upon  it.  Through  this  dark  and  dreary  chaos,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gibbon  undertook  to  form  a  safe  and  open  path,  and, 
in  the  result,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  most  elaborate  and 
the  most  accurate  history  which  it  had  ever  possessed. 
And  this  period  of  darkness  became,  through  his  labours, 
the  most  lucid  portion  of  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
The  sources  to  which  he  had  recourse  have  already  been 
shown,  but,  copious  as  they  are,  they  would  have  been  of 
little  avail,  without  that  various  learning,  that  patient 
research,  that  unwearied  diligence,  and  that  proud  fidelity, 
which  he  employed  in  this  great  undertaking.  Every  distinct 
contemplation  of  it  increases  the  admiration  with  which  it 
is  regarded,  and  every  succeeding  edition  has  only  served 
to  prepare  the  way  for  another.  One  ill  effect  has,  how- 
ever, occurred  from  it.  His  splendid,  and  stately,  and 
artificial  style,  though  sometimes  one  of  surpassing  beauty, 
has  served  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  English  composi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  a  people,  or  an  individual,  to  be 
much  conversant  with  it,  without  falling  into  a  certain 
degree  of  imitation.  Yet  it  is  the  worst  of  all  styles  for 
voluntary  and  studied  imitation.  It  wants  simplicity, 
variety,  and  ease.  It  fatigues  by  its  unvarying  majesty; 
yet  it  was  an  artificial  instrument,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  the  mind  of  its  inventor.  The  memory  of 
Gibbon  was  stored  with  the  result  of  long  and  laborious 
researches,  and  his  sentences  were  formed  on  such  a  plan 
as  that  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  information  might 
be  compressed  into  them.  An  inferior  writer  who  imitates 
the  external  construction  of  his  sentences,  without  possess- 
ing the  copiousness  of  information  of  which  they  were  the 
vehicles,  only  produces  a  pompous  and  empty  style,  which 
is  disgusting  to  every  reader  possessed  of  a  delicate  taste. 

A  more  serious  objection,  and  equally  well  founded, 
was  immediately  made,  on  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume,  against  the  statements  concerning  the  christian 
religion  which  are  contained  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters.  His  enumeration  of  the  second  causes,  which 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  were  under- 
stood to  be  written  with  a  concealed  intention  of  insinu- 
ating that  these  were  the  only,  or  at  least  the  sufficient, 


causes,  and  that  its  divine  authority  was,  therefore,  a  fit 
subject  for  doubt,  if  not  for  denial.  His  whole  history  and 
writings  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegation ;  and  whilst  this 
must  be  acknowledged,  one  palliation  ought  to  be  offered, 
that  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  still  more  in  his 
historical  researches,  he  had  been  chiefly  presented  with 
the  dark  side  of  Christianity,  in  the  contentions,  the  bigotry, 
the  cruelty,  the  worldliness,  and  the  vices  of  its  professors. 
This  view,  operating  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mid- 
dleton,  and  upon  the  moral  state  of  his  own  mind,  pro- 
duced a  hatred  of  that  religion  which  no  evidence  could 
overcome.  Yet  there  are  many  passages  in  his  works 
which  show  the  melancholy  void  left,  by  the  rejection  of 
it,  in  his  heart  and  feelings.  At  the  close  of  his  memoirs 
he  introduces  these  pathetic  reflections  :  "  The  present  is 
a  fleeting  moment,  the  past  is  no  more ;  and  our  prospect 
of  futurity  is  dark  and  doubtful.  This  day  may  possibly  be 
my  last :  but  the  laws  of  probability,  so  true  in  general,  so 
fallacious  in  particular,  still  allow  about  fifteen  years.  I 
shall  soon  enter  into  the  period  which,  as  the  most  agree- 
able of  his  long  life,  was  selected  by  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  sage  Fontanelle.  His  choice  is  approved 
by  the  eloquent  historian  of  nature,  who  fixes  our  moral 
happiness  to  the  mature  season  in  which  our  passions  are 
supposed  to  be  calmed,  our  duties  fulfilled,  our  ambition 
satisfied,  our  fame  and  fortune  established  on  a  solid  basis. 
In  private  conversation,  that  great  and  amiable  man  added 
the  weight  of  his  own  experience ;  and  this  autumnal 
felicity  might  be  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Voltaire,  Hume, 
and  many  other  men  of  letters.  I  am  far  more  inclined  to 
embrace  than  to  dispute  this  comfortable  doctrine.  I  will 
not  suppose  any  premature  decay  of  mind  or  body ;  but  I 
must  reluctantly  observe  that  two  causes,  the  abbreviation 
of  time,  and  the  failure  of  hope,  will  always  tinge  with  a 
browner  shade  the  evening  of  life."  Had  Mr.  Gibbon  con- 
descended to  seek  for  examples  amongst  those  holy  men 
who  possess  "  a  hope  full  of  immortality,"  he  might  have 
seen  their  declining  evening  gilded  by  a  sun,  which  amidst 
the  softness  of  its  setting  glory, 

"  Foretold  a  bright  rising  again." 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  history  is  exceedingly 
valuable  for  its  relations  of  facts ;  and  may  be  referred  to, 
under  proper  caution,  with  great  advantage.  Besides  con- 
sulting the  original  writers,  he  made  much  use  of  Mos- 
heim's  work,  "  De  rebus  christianis  ante  Constantinum," 
the  most  copious  and  impartial  of  all  ecclesiastical  com- 
pilations :  and  though  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity led  him  unhappily  to  introduce  too  frequently  that 
"  grave  and  temperate  irony"  which  he  learned  from  Pas- 
cal's Letters,  yet  his  pride  secured  him  from  the  wilful  mis- 
representation of  facts,  and  his  diligent  acuteness  generally 
prevented  him  from  mistaking  them.  The  christian  church, 
being  made  "  part  and  parcel "  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
a  fit  subject  for  the  historian  of  its  decline  and  fall.  His 
view  of  it,  as  intimately  connected  with  that  fall,  is  equally 
in  accordance  with  prophecy  and  fact.  The  prophet 
Daniel,  interpreting  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar  the  dream 
of  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which 
destroyed  the  iron  and  clay  feet  of  his  image,  tells  him, 
"  that  in  the  days  of  those  kings,  shall  the  God  of  heaven 
set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."  The 
Roman  emperors  assisted  in  fulfilling  this  prophecy  in  two 
ways  :  1 .  In  persecuting  the  christians,  and  so  bringing 
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on  themselves  the  threatening,  "  He  that  falls  upon  this 
stone  shall  be  broken,  and  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall 
it  shall  grind  him  to  powder;"  and,  2.  By  corrupting  the 
christian  church  in  endowing  its  bishops  and  clergy  with 
wealth,  and  power,  and  civil  authority,  and  thus  assisting 
in  forming  the  predicted  man  of  sin,  who  was  "  to  exalt 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  and  is  worshipped." 
The  persecution  of  the  pagans,  in  connexion  with  the  es- 
tablishment and  corruption  of  Christianity,  tended  to  weaken 
the  empire  by  introducing  jealousies  and  divisions  ;  the 
superstition  of  the  christians  served  to  extinguish  the  ex- 
piring flame  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  their 
aversion  to  war  contributed  to  injure  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  armies.  The  records  of  the  faith,  the 
charity,  and  the  patience  of  the  christian  church,  are  hidden 
from  human  inspection,  whilst  history  can  only  catch  its 
coarse  features,  its  pride,  its  intolerance,  its  fierce  disputa- 
tions, and  its  reciprocal  anathemas.  The  attempt,  therefore, 
of  Milner,  who  aimed  at  writing  the  history  of  the  true 
church,  and  yet  at  vindicating  its  authoritative  establish- 
ment and  consequent  corruption  by  Constantine  and  Theo- 
dosius,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  more  partial,  and 
less  accurate,  than  that  of  Gibbon,  whose  bias  led  him  to 
perceive,  and  to  reprobate,  the  inconsistency  of  its  conduct 
with  its  professed  principles. 

Considering  the  christian  church  as  a  combination  of 
pure  and  spiritual  religion,  with  mixed  motives  arising 
from  human  interests  and  passions,  some  of  the  second 
causes,  to  which  its  establishment  is  attributed  by  Gibbon, 
are  of  undeniable  efficacy ;  they  served  to  propagate  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  tended  to  its  corruption,  as  fore- 
told in  the  New  Testament.  But  that  second  causes  could 
account  for  it  as  a  whole,  is  a  position  utterly  groundless. 
The  claim  of  miraculous  powers  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  made,  possess  any  efficiency, 
but  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth ;  and  this  is  the  great 
proof  for  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity.  The  hope  of 
immortality,  and  the  zeal  to  which  it  prompted,  being 
founded  on  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  could 
only  exist  as  a  consequence  of  that  event.  The  practice  of 
rigid  virtue,  combined  with  the  unvarying  teaching  of  the 
christian  Scriptures,  attest  their  divine  original ;  for  from 
what  merely  human  source  did  such  perfect  maxims  of 
love  to  God  and  to  man  ever  proceed  ?  And  the  simple 
constitution,  and  kind  and  gentle  discipline,  of  the  primitive 
church,  manifest  that  human  principles  and  human  passions 
were  not  concerned  in  their  establishment,  especially  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  intolerant  and  proud  domina- 
tion of  subsequent  ages. 

One  other  weighty  charge  has  always  been  brought 
against  that  indelicacy  of  description,  which  abounds  in 
the  history,  and  especially  in  the  latter  volumes.  In  his 
memoirs,  Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  surprise  at  the  charge,  and 
pleads  in  his  defence  that  the  licentious  passages  are  con- 
fined to  the  notes,  and  to  the  obscurity  of  a  learned 
language,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  give  a  just  picture 
of  the  times  which  his  work  describes.  The  apology  is 
insufficient.  There  is  an  evident  complacency  in  the 
descriptions  complained  of,  which  indicates  a  polluted 
mind,  and  a  vitiated  taste.  These,  together  with  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  revealed  religion,  continually  mani- 
fested by  the  most  subtle  insinuations  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood, and  the  keenest  irony  against  its  professors,  require 
the  exercise  of  great  vigilance  and  caution  in  the  perusal 
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of  this,  in  other  respects,  most  important  and  valuable 
history. 

A  candid  mind,  impressed  with  the  love  of  truth,  and 
anxiously  seeking  its  attainment,  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  plausible  professions  of  reverence  for  Christianity, 
under  the  cover  of  which,  Mr.  Gibbon  perpetually  aims  to 
instil  his  own  heartless  scepticism  into  his  reader.  "  Why," 
would  such  an  one  ask,  "  did  he  not  avow  his  convictions 
honestly  and  openly?  Why  this  continual  mixture  of 
sarcastic  scorn  and  hypocritical  reverence?"  The  reason 
is  obvious.  An  unbeliever  dares  not  encounter  the  in- 
conveniences which  a  direct  opposition  to  public  opinion 
might  occasion  him.  He  knows,  and  feels,  that  his  senti- 
ments are,  at  best,  of  no  value;  and  he  is  unmanned  by 
the  consciousness,  that  when  he  has  deprived  another  of  the 
hope  of  immortality,  founded  on  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  he 
has  no  compensation  to  offer  him.  Gibbon  himself  affords 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  both  these  remarks.  "  Had'  I 
believed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  majority  of  English  readers 
were  so  fondly  attached,  even  to  the  name  and  shadow  of 
Christianity ;  had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious,  the  timid,  and 
the  prudent,  would  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  with  such  ex- 
quisite sensibility ;  I  might  perhaps  have  softened  the  two 
invidious  chapters,  which  would  create  many  enemies,  and 
conciliate  few  friends."*  This  shows  his  moral  cowardice; 
the  next  instance  gives  the  reason  of  it.  In  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  lord  Sheffield,  his  dearest  friend,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  lady  Sheffield,  he  has  nothing  but  this  faltering 
and  ambiguous  consolation  to  suggest  to  the  heart  of  a 
mourner,  "  She  is  now  at  rest ;  and  if  there  be  a  future  life, 
her  mild  virtues  have  surely  entitled  her  to  the  reward  of 
pure  and  perfect  felicity. — The  only  consolation,  in  these 
melancholy  trials  to  which  human  life  is  exposed,  the  only 
one  at  least  in  which  I  have  any  confidence,  is  the  presence 
of  a  real  friend."f 

To  the  attacks  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters  upon 
his  history,  Mr.  Gibbon  made  no  reply,  maintaining  a  dig- 
nified or  scornful  silence,  except  in  one  instance,  when  Mr. 
Davies  of  Oxford  "  presumed  to  attack  not  the  faith,  but 
the  fidelity,  of  the  historian."  "  At  the  distance  of  twelve 
years,"  he  says,  "  I  calmly  affirm  my  judgment  of  Davies, 
Chelsum,  &c.  A  victory  over  such  antagonists  was  a  suf- 
ficient humiliation.  They  were  however  rewarded  in  this 
world. "J  To  compensate  for  this  hostility,  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  those  whose  good  opinion  he  most 
valued,  of  Hume,  and  Robertson,  and  Ferguson,  and  Adam 
Smith. 

A  little  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
history,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Leskeard,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin 
Mr.  Eliot."  He  entered  at  one  of  the  critical  periods  of 
English  history,  when  Lord  North,  as  prime  minister,  was 
commencing  the  eventful  contest  with  America,  supported 
and  opposed  by  that  bright  constellation  of  genius  and 
talent  which  then  adorned  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
owing  to  his  native  diffidence,  and  perhaps  to  his  ambi- 
tious style,  Mr.  Gibbon  never  became  a  public  speaker, 
but  continued  to  give  the  minister  a  silent,  though  some- 
times a  fearful,  vote.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  then  attorney 
general,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade 
and  the  plantations ;  a  place  which,  with  little  labour, 
made  the  convenient  addition  of  £800  per  annum  to  his 
income.    At  the  dissolution,  which  followed  the  second 
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session  of  parliament,  he  lost  his  seat.  "  Mr.  Eliot,"  he 
says,  "  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  measures  of  opposition, 
and  the  electors  of  Leskeard  are  commonly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Eliot."* 

Before  this  event,  he  had  been  employed  to  compose, 
in  the  French  language,  a  manifesto  against  the  French 
government,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  obtained  great  applause,  as  to  the  style  and  manner. 
After  the  dissolution,  he  brought  out  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  history.  "  My  ecclesiastical  history,"  he 
says,  "  still  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  freedom ;  but  pro- 
testant  zeal  is  more  indifferent  to  the  characters  and  con- 
troversies of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  My  obstinate 
silence  had  damped  the  ardour  of  the  polemics.  Dr. 
Watson,  the  most  candid  of  my  adversaries,  assured  me 
that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  renewing  the  attack,  and  my 
impartial  balance  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Julian  was 
generally  praised.  This  truce  was  interrupted  only  by 
some  animadversions  of  the  catholics  of  Italy,  and  by  some 
angry  letters  of  Mr.  Travis,  who  made  me  personally  re- 
sponsible for  condemning,  with  the  best  critics,  the  spurious 
text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses."  f 

At  the  general  election  he  was  recommended  by  Lord 
North  to  the  borough  of  Lymington,  in  Hampshire.  But 
the  ministry  being  soon  after  dissolved,  and  his  place 
abolished,  after  three  years'  possession,  he  began  to  medi- 
tate a  new  plan  of  life.  His  mind  recurred  with  pleasure 
to  his  youthful  residence  at  Lausanne.  He  knew  that  his 
income  would  enable  him  to  live  there  in  the  first  style, 
and  associate  with  the  best  company,  whilst  at  London  he 
was  limited  to  a  comparative  mediocrity,  and  his  fame  was 
obscured  by  the  splendour  of  his  associates.  He  had  be- 
sides a  partiality  for  foreign  manners;  and  his  beloved 
friend  Mr.  Deyverdun  enticed  him,  with  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  beauty  of  his  residence,  and  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  should  enjoy  in  a  near  and  intimate  association. 
After  many  struggles  «with  his  own  mind  and  his  con- 
nexions, he  at  last  broke  the  chain  which  attached  him  to 
England.  "  In  the  disposal  of  my  effects,"  says  he,  "  the 
library,  a  sacred  deposit,  was  alone  excepted  :  as  my  post- 
chaise  moved  over  Westminster  Bridge,  I  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  the  '  fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Roma,'  and  I 
arrived  at  Lausanne,  on  the  27th  September,  1783,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  my  second  departure.  Within  less  than 
three  months  the  coalition  struck  upon  some  hidden  rocks : 
had  I  remained  on  board  I  should  have  perished  in  the 
general  shipwreck."! 

The  removal  to  Lausanne  appears  to  have  completely 
answered  Mr.  Gibbon's  expectations.  His  friend  was  the 
possessor  of  a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  and  as  he 
contributed  the  property  the  other  undertook  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  This  arrangement  afforded  them  the 
opportunity  of  the  most  unrestrained  social  intercourse ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  communion  of  sentiment 
and  affection  was  ever  disturbed  by  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment. The  situation  of  the  house  was  delightful.  Com- 
municating with  the  town  on  the  north  side,  the  south 
opened  to  a  garden  of  the  extent  of  four  acres,  ornamented 
by  the  taste  of  Mr.  Deyverdun,  where  the  cloudless  sun 
of  summer  was  only  shaded  by  the  lovely  green  of  the 
groves  of  acacias.  From  the  garden  to  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  the  country  was  covered  with  meadows  and  vine- 
yards ;  interspersed  with  elegant  villas  and  picturesque 
cottages.    In  the  distance,  the  lake  was  spread  out  in  all 
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its  beauty.  And  the  furthest  back-ground  was  formed  by 
the  Alpine  chain  of  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy. 
Well  might  Mr.  Gibbon's  heart  expand  with  delight,  when 
he  contrasted  this  perfect  specimen  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  with  the  small  house  which  he  occupied  in 
London,  "  between  a  street  and  a  stable  yard."  The 
mornings  he  devoted  to  study,  the  afternoons  to  an  easy 
and  agreeable  intercourse  with  the  society  of  the  place ; 
and  at  every  meal,  and  every  hour,  he  enjoyed  the  free 
and  pleasant  conversation  of  the  friend  of  his  youth.  He 
kept  a  liberal  table,  which  was  always  provided  for  a  few 
extraordinary  guests.  And  his  retreat  was  frequently 
enlivened  by  the  visits  of  some  of  the  first  characters,  for 
rank  and  talent,  which  Europe  afforded. 

In  this  residence  he  continued  four  years ;  the  three  last 
of  which  were  steadily  devoted  to  the  completion  of  his 
history.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  England,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  three 
last  volumes,  but  also  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  his 
former  friends,  and  especially  with  Lord  Sheffield  and  his 
family.  He  was  received  in  London  with  the  attention 
suited  to  his  character ;  the  house  which  he  most  frequented 
was  that  of  Lord  North,  who  "  after  the  loss  of  power  and 
of  sight  was  still  happy  in  himself  and  his  friends."  Mr. 
Gibbon  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  without  the  suspicion  of  any  interest- 
ed motives.  His  residence  of  a  year  in  England  which 
was  chiefly  spent  in  Lord  Sheffield's  family,  at  Downing 
Street  and  at  Sheffield  Place,  did  not  alter  his  wish  and 
determination  to  return  to  his  beloved  Lausanne,  for  which 
he  set  off,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  history,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  friend,  and  followed  by  a  large 
reinforcement  of  books  to  be  added  to  his  select  and 
magnificent  library. 

He  found  on  his  return,  in  July  1 788,  that  his  habitation 
had  been  embellished  during  his  absence,  but  the  happi- 
ness which  he  had  enjoyed  there  was  departing  to  return 
no  more.  The  business  of  the  day  was  done ;  the  shadows 
of  the  evening  were  falling  upon  him ;  and  the  clouds 
were  already  gathering  which  were  destined  to  darken  its 
closing  hours.  Deyverdun,  his  long  and  much  loved 
friend,  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  decline,  which  soon  after 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  This  was  a  loss  that  could  not 
be  repaired.  His  domestic  intercourse  was  gone,  and  he 
felt  the  weight  of  his  solitary  and  childless  state.  He 
gradually  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  inte- 
resting family,  that  of  Mons.  de  Severy ;  but  this  charm 
was  broken  after  a  time  by  the  death  of  its  head.  But 
above  all,  the  explosion  of  the  French  revolution  carried  to 
Lausanne  that  tide  of  emigration  and  wretchedness,  and 
those  anxieties  and  terrors,  which  soon  spread  over  every 
land,  and  especially  over  those  which  were  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  In  1791,  Lord  Sheffield  and  his 
family  visited  Lausanne,  and  spent  several  months  amidst 
the  beauties  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  His  lord- 
ship bears  ample  testimony  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
situation,  and  to  the  esteem  and  veneration  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  enjoyed  from  its  society.  A  promise  was  made 
to  spend  the  following  year  in  England,  but  this  was  de- 
ferred to  1793,  when  the  death  of  Lady  Sheffield  urged  his 
immediate  departure,  and  he  arrived  in  England  in  the 
month  of  June  in  that  year.  The  months  which  succeeded, 
he  spent  in  interesting  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
principal  political  and  literary  English  characters,  and  was 
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able  both  to  receive  and  communicate  pleasure  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  November,  when  he  reluctantly 
disclosed  to  his  friend  the  secret  of  a  complaint  that  had 
been  growing  upon  him  ever  since  1761,  and  which, 
though  it  was  apparent  to  all  his  acquaintance,  he  had 
never  mentioned  to  any  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
From  a  common  rupture  it  was  now  become  a  cumbrous 
and  dangerous  hydrocele,  and  surgical  assistance  was  not 
only  necessary,  but  unavoidable.  Successive  operations 
took  place,  which  produced  a  degree  of  temporary  relief, 
and  flattered  his  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery.  But 
this  was  impossible.  The  powers  of  nature  grew  gradu- 
ally weaker,  his  appetite  failed,  and  after  an  operation 
which  freed  him  from  the  burden  of  six  quarts  of  water,  he 
expired,  unexpectedly  to  himself,  about  one  o'clock  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1794,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
In  tracing  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminent 
man,  there  has  been  little  demand  for  study  or  erudition, 
for  deep  research  or  doubtful  inquiry.  He  has  given  so 
full  a  detail  of  his  own  history,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  regulated  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  that  the 
most  difficult  task  is  that  of  selection  and  abridgment. 
And  his  fame  as  an  author  has  been  so  extensive,  that  the 
merits  of  his  works  have  received  such  an  ample  discus- 
sion as  to  produce  almost  a  unity  of  judgment  in  friends 
and  enemies.  Still,  amidst  all  these  materials  for  forming 
a  decision,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  real 
character.  In  giving  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  he  was 
of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  wish  to  deceive ;  but  he  was  still 
liable,  like  every  other  ind  ividual,  to  self-deception.  Every 
attentive  observer  must  surely  be  convinced,  that  he  was, 
eminently,  a  man  who  lived  for  this  world,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  many  of  the  high  qualities,  which  form  the 
charm  and  the  blessing  of  our  social  condition.  He  had 
great  native  powers  of  mind,  which  were  enlarged  by  assi- 
duous culture.  His  conversation  is  described  by  Lord 
Sheffield  as  ready,  cheerful,  entertaining,  brilliant,  illumi- 
nating, and  interesting.  That  he  had  a  heart  susceptible 
of  the  delights  of  friendship,  and  attentive  to  its  claims, 
is  proved  by  the  mutual  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
tweenhimself  and  Deyverdun,  the  Sheffields,  and  the  family 
of  the  Severys,  none  of  which  connexions  seem  ever  to 
have  been  impaired  or  dissolved,  except  by  the  touch  of 
death.  His  intercourse  with  society  was  evidently  regu- 
lated by  the  nicest  sense  of  propriety  ;  and  his  perception 
of  what  was  right  and  honourable,  was  quick  and  steady. 
His  conduct  in  his  domestic  relations,  towards  his  father, 
his  mcther-in-law,  and  especially  to  his  aunt,  was  kind, 
and  dutiful,  and  affectionately  grateful.  He  was  always 
alive  to  acts  of  kindness,  and  ever  prompt  to  return  them. 
This  enumeration  gives  a  large  catalogue  of  social  virtues, 
and  such  as  few  can  lay  claim  to.  But  his  character  rose 
no  higher.  To  his  antagonists,  he  displayed  a  proud  and 
scornful  mind,  and  seemed  to  claim  entire  and  implicit 
submission.  His  system  was  one  of  refined  selfishness, 
blended  indeed  with  the  native  sympathies  of  the  human 
mind,  and  softened  by  their  influence.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  acted  under  the  control  of  religious  princi- 
ples, or  of  motives  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and  the 
hope  of  immortality.  On  the  contrary  he  seems  through 
life  to  have  despised  this  greatest  boon,  and  to  have  laboured 
with  an  infatuated  assiduity  to  undermine  the  only,  or  at 


least  the  best,  foundation  for  the  future  hopes  of  man.  To 
what  do  his  most  ardent  labours  tend,  but  to  deprive 
suffering  virtue  of  the  only  hope  of  retribution,  and  to  dash 
the  cup  of  consolation  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
mourner?  Could  it  even  be  supposed  possible  to  ascer- 
tain, with  absolute  certainty,  that  there  will  be  no  future 
state,  what  would  a  truly  benevolent  man,  who  contem- 
plates the  hopeless  affliction  and  incurable  sorrow  which 
abound  in  the  world,  do  with  the  fatal  secret?  He  would 
doubtless  conceal  it  in  his  own  breast,  and  bury  it  with 
himself,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  grave.  And 
can  that  be  a  benevolent  mind,  which,  upon  a  bare 
probability,  labours,  with  all  the  powersof  a  mighty  genius, 
to  subvert  the  hopes,  the  expectations,  and  the  consola- 
tions of  a  suffering  world  ?  No ;  Mr.  Gibbon  was  not  a  man 
of  true  and  genuine  benevolence. 

It  was  remarked  by  him,  that  Hume  died  like  a  philo- 
sopher. How  he  himself  died,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  as 
death  came  upon  him  by  surprise ;  but  none  of  the  previ- 
ous circumstances  indicate  that  he  died  like  a  christian. 
As  he  drew  near  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  there  was 
no  looking  forward  ;  no  joyful  or  tranquillizing  anticipa- 
tions of  immortality,  as  his  eye  grew  dim  to  the  objects  of 
sense.  He  approached  the  grave  with  an  inverted  look, 
and  instead  of  contemplating  the  prospects  of  the  future, 
only  looked  back  to  the  earthly  beauties,  to  the  lake  and 
the  mountains  of  his  beloved  retreat.  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  soon  after  the  final  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed upon  him,  and  in  his  last  conversation  with  Lord 
Sheffield,  he  said,  that  "  it  was  fortunate  the  disorder  had 
shown  itself  in  England,  where  he  might  procure  the  best 
assistance;  and  if  a  radical  cure  could  not  be  obtained 
before  his  return  to  Lausanne,  there  was  an  able  surgeon 
at  Geneva  who  could  come  and  tap  him,  when  it  should 
be  necessary." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  Mr.  Crauford  of  Auchin- 
ames  called  upon  and  stayed  with  him  from  three  till 
half-past  five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as  usual,  on  various 
subjects,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  fell  into  a  conversation,  not 
unusual  with  him,  on  the  probable  duration  of  his  life 
He  said,  that  he  thought  himself  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve, 
or  perhaps  twenty  years.  Twenty  hours  after  this  conver- 
sation he  gradually  expired ;  and  it  is  observed  by  his 
servant  that  he  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  alarm  or 
apprehension  of  death,  nor  appear  ever  to  think  himself  in 
danger,  unless  a  desire  which  he  expressed  to  speak  with  a 
friend,  Mr.  Darell,  might  be  so  interpreted.  Such  a  mar- 
vellous instance  of  self-deception,  in  a  man  of  his  accurate 
knowledge,  and  clear  discernment,  could  only  arise  from 
that  habitual  effort,  by  which  he  averted  his  thoughts  from 
the  subject  of  death  and  futurity,  and  fixed  them  intensely, 
and  exclusively,  on  the  occupations  and  interests  of  this 
mortal  life. 

Lord  Sheffield  published,  in  1796,  his  Miscellaneous 
Works,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Of  these, 
the  abstract  of  his  studies,  his  remarks  and  reflections,  are 
peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting.  They  contain  many 
important  and  instructive  criticisms,  and  show  such  inde- 
fatigable labour  and  industiy,  as  is  rarely  equalled ;  serv- 
ing both  for  instruction,  encouragement,  and  caution,  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  making  attainments  in  the  path  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 


Norwich,  October  12th,  1830. 
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FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating  on  the  variety,  or  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat ;  since  the  merit  of  the  choice  would  serve 
to  render  the  weakness  of  the  execution  still  more  apparent  and  still  less  excusable. 
But  as  I  have  presumed  to  lay  before  the  public  a  Jirst  volume  only*  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  explain, 
in  a  few  words,  the  nature  and  limits  of  my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  series  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  course  of  about  thirteen  centuries, 
gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  destroyed,  the  solid  fabric  of  human  greatness,  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  divided  into  the  three  following  periods : 

I.  The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
when  the  Roman  monarchy,  having  attained  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  began  to  verge 
towards  its  decline ;  and  will  extend  to  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modern 
Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution,  which  subjected  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic 
conqueror,  was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

II.  The  second  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  commence 
with  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  victories,  restored  a  transient 
splendour  to  the  eastern  empire.  It  will  comprehend  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ; 
the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  feeble  princes  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  year  eight  hundred,  established  the  second,  ot 
German,  empire  of  the  west. 

III.  The  last  and  longest  of  these  periods  includes  about  six  centuries  and  a  half;  from 
the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
extinction  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes,  who  continued  to  assume  the  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus  after  their  dominions  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  in  which  the 
language,  as  well  as  manners,  of  the  ancient  Romans  had  been  long  since  forgotten.  The 
writer  who  should  undertake  to  relate  the  events  of  this  period,  would  find  himself  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  general  history  of  the  crusades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  empire  ;    and  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  his  curiosity  from   making  some 

*  The  first  volume  of  the  quarto,  (in  which  form  the  work  was  originally  published,)  comprising  Chaps.  I.  to  X\  1. 
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inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  middle 
ages. 

As  I  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  commit  to  the  press  a  work,  which,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  deserves  the  epithet  of  imperfect,  I  consider  myself  as  contracting  an 
engagement  to  finish,  most  probably  in  a  second  volume,*  the  first  of  these  memorable 
periods ;  and  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  complete  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire.  With  regard  to  the 
subsequent  periods,  though  I  may  entertain  some  hopes,  I  dare  not  presume  to  give  any  as- 
surances. The  execution  of  the  extensive  plan  which  I  have  described,  would  connect  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  world :  but  it  would  require  many  years  of  health,  of 
leisure,  and  of  perseverance. 

Bentinck  Street, 
February  1,1776. 

P.  S.  The  entire  History,  which  is  now  published,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  abundantly  discharges  my  engagements  with  the  public.  Perhaps  their 
favourable  opinion  may  encourage  me  to  prosecute  a  work,  which  however  laborious  it  may 
seem,  is  the  most  agreeable  occupation  of  my  leisure  hours. 

Bentinck  Street, 
March  i,  1781. 


An  author  easily  persuades  himself  that  the  public  opinion  is  still  favourable  to  his  labours  ; 
and  I  have  now  embraced  the  serious  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  last  period  of  my 
original  design,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  most  patient  reader,  who  computes 
that  three  ponderous  f  volumes  have  been  already  employed  on  the  events  of  four  centuries, 
may,  perhaps,  be  alarmed  at  the  long  prospect  of  nine  hundred  years.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  expatiate  with  the  same  minuteness  on  the  whole  series  of  the  Byzantine  history. 
At  our  entrance  into  this  period,  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahometans, 
will  deserve  and  detain  our  attention,  and  the  last  age  of  Constantinople  (the  crusades  and 
the  Turks)  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  modern  Europe.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  the  obscure  interval  will  be  supplied  by  a  concise  narrative  of  such  facts, 
as  may  still  appear  either  interesting  or  important. 

Bentinck  Street, 
March  1,  1782. 

*  The  Author,  as  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadequate  measure  of  his  growing  work.    The  remainder  of  the  first  period 
has  filled  two  volumes  in  quarto,  comprising  Chaps.  XVJI.   to  XXXVIII 
t  Chaps.  I.  to  XXXVIII. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FIRST  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  now  delivered  to  the  public 
in  a  more  convenient  form.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  had  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  injure  or  offend  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editions. 
The  accuracy  of  the  corrector  of  the  press  has  been  already  tried  and  approved ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  may  stand  excused,  if,  amidst  the  avocations  of  a  busy  winter,  I  have  preferred  the 
pleasures  of  composition  and  study,  to  the  minute  diligence  of  revising  a  former  publication. 

BeNTIXCK    STREET, 

April  20,  1783. 


Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  him- 
self; if  any  merit  indeed  can  be  assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1  have  carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials  that 
could  illustrate  the  subject  which  I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the 
extensive  design  which  has  been  sketched  out  in  the  Preface,  I  might  perhaps  conclude  it 
with  a  critical  account  of  the  authors  consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  work ;  and 
however  such  an  attempt  might  incur  the  censure  of  ostentation,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  susceptible  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  information. 

At  present  1  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observation.  The  biographers,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Hadrian  to  the  sons  of  Cams,  are  usually  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
-^Elius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  iElius  Lampridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius 
Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  But  there  is  so  much  perplexity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS. ; 
and  so  many  disputes  have  arisen  among  the  critics  (see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  6.) 
concerning  their  number,  their  names,  and  their  respective  property ;  that  for  the  most  part 
I  have  quoted  them  without  distinction,  under  the  general  and  well-known  title  of  the 
Augustan  History. 
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TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


I  now  discharge  my  promise,  and  complete  my  design,  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east.  The  whole  period  extends 
from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the 
second ;  and  includes  a  review  of  the  crusades,  and  the  state  of  Rome  during  the  middle 
ages.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first*  volume,  twelve  years  have  elapsed  ;  twelve  years, 
according  to  my  wish,  "  of  health,  of  leisure,  and  of  perseverance."  I  may  now  congratulate 
my  deliverance  from  a  long  and  laborious  service,  and  my  satisfaction  will  be  pure  and  per- 
fect, if  the  public  favour  should  be  extended  to  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected,  under  one  view,  the  numerous  authors,  of  every 
age  and  language,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  materials  of  this  history ;  and  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  apparent  ostentation  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  real  use.  If  I 
have  renounced  this  idea,  if  I  have  declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  a  master-artist,t  my  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a 
proper  measure  to  such  a  catalogue.  A  naked  list  of  names  and  editions  would  not  be  satis- 
factory either  to  myself  or  my  readers :  the  characters  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  History  have  been  occasionally  connected  with  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe ;  a  more  copious  and  critical  inquiry  might  indeed  deserve,  but  it  would  demand,  an 
elaborate  volume,  which  might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general  library  of  historical  writers. 
For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  renewing  my  serious  protestation,  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  draw  from  the  fountain-head ;  that  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
duty,  has  always  urged  me  to  study  the  originals  ;  and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes  eluded 
my  search,  I  have  carefully  marked  the  secondary  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a 
fact  were  reduced  to  depend. 

I  shall  soon  revisit  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lausanne,  a  country  which  I  have  known  and 
loved  from  my  early  youth.  Under  a  mild  government,  amidst  a  beauteous  landscape,  in 
a  life  of  leisure  and  independence,  and  among  a  people  of  easy  and  elegant  manners,  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  may  again  hope  to  enjoy,  the  varied  pleasures  of  retirement  and  society.  But 
I  shall  ever  glory  in  the  name  and  character  of  an  Englishman  :  I  am  proud  of  my  birth  in 
a  free  and  enlightened  country ;  and  the  approbation  of  that  country  is  the  best  and  most 
honourable  reward  of  my  labours.  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  patron  than  the  public, 
I  would  inscribe  this  work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stormy,  and  at  length  an  unfortu- 
nate, administration,  had  many  political  opponents,  almost  without  a  personal  enemy;  who 
has  retained,  in  his  fall  from  power,  many  faithful  and  disinterested  friends ;  and  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  severe  infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
incomparable  temper.  Lord  North  will  permit  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  friendship 
in  the  language  of  truth  :  but  even  truth  and  friendship  should  be  silent,  if  he  still  dispensed 
the  favours  of  the  crown. 

*  Alluding  to  the  quarto  edition,  in  which  size  the  work  was  originally  published. 
t  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Preface  to  his  History  of  America. 
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In  a  remote  solitude,  vanity  may  still  whisper  in  my  ear,  that  my  readers,  perhaps,  may 
inquire,  whether,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work,  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. They  shall  hear  all  that  I  know  myself,  all  that  I  could  reveal  to  the  most  intimate 
friend.  The  motives  of  action  or  silence  are  now  equally  balanced ;  nor  can  I  pronounce  in 
mv  most  secret  thoughts,  on  which  side  the  scale  will  preponderate.  I  cannot  dissemble  that 
six  ample  quartos  must  have  tried,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  indulgence  of  the  public ; 
that  in  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts,  a  successful  author  has  much  more  to  lose  than  he 
can  hope  to  gain ;  that  I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years ;  and  that  the  most  re- 
spectable of  my  countrymen,  the  men  whom  I  aspire  to  imitate,  have  resigned  the  pen  of 
history  about  the  same  period  of  their  lives.  Yet  I  consider  that  the  annals  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  may  afford  many  rich  and  interesting  subjects ;  that  I  am  still  possessed  of 
health  and  leisure;  that  by  the  practice  of  writing,  some  skill  and  facility  must  be  acquired ; 
and  that,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge,  I  am  not  conscious  of  decay.  To  an 
active  mind,  indolence  is  more  painful  than  labour ;  and  the  first  months  of  my  liberty  will 
be  occupied  and  amused  in  the  excursions  of  curiosity  and  taste.  By  such  temptations,  I 
have  been  sometimes  seduced  from  the  rigid  duty  even  of  a  pleasing  and  voluntary  task  :  but 
my  time  will  now  be  my  own  ;  and  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  independence,  I  shall  no  longer 
fear  my  own  reproaches  or  those  of  my  friends.  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  a  year  of  jubilee  : 
next  summer  and  the  following  winter  will  rapidly  pass  away ;  and  experience  only  can 
determine  whether  I  shall  still  prefer  the  freedom  and  variety  of  study  to  the  design  and 
composition  of  a  regular  work,  which  animates,  while  it  confines,  the  daily  application  of  the 
author.  Caprice  and  accident  may  influence  my  choice;  but  the  dexterity  of  self-love  will 
contrive  to  applaud  either  active  industry,  or  philosophic  repose. 

Downing  Street, 
May  1,  1788. 

P.  S.  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two  verbal  remarks,  which  have 
not  conveniently  offered  themselves  to  my  notice.  1.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definition  of  be- 
yond the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  &c.  I  generally  suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards at  Constantinople ;  without  observing  whether  this  relative  geography  may  agree  with 
the  local,  but  variable,  situation  of  the  reader,  or  the  historian.  2.  In  proper  names  of 
foreign,  and  especially  of  oriental,  origin,  it  should  be  always  our  aim  to  express  in  our 
English  version  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.  But  this  rule,  which  is  founded  on  a  just 
regard  to  uniformity  and  truth,  must  often  be  relaxed  ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or 
enlarged  by  the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the  interpreter.  Our  alphabets  may 
be  often  defective ;  a  harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
our  countrymen :  and  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  naturalized, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Mohammed  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous, 
though  improper,  appellation  of  Mahomet :  the  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Cairo,  would  almost  be  lost  in  the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Demashk,  and  Al  Cahira : 
the  titles  and  offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables,  Con-fu-tzee,  in  the 
respectable  name  of  Confucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese  corruption  of  Mandarin. 
But  I  would  vary  the  use  of  Zoroaster  and  Zerdusht,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  Greece 
or  Persia  :  since  our  connexion  with  India,  the  genuine  Timour  is  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Tamerlane  :  our  most  correct  writers  have  retrenched  the  Al,  the  superfluous  article,  from  the 
Koran  ;  and  we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination,  by  adopting  Moslem  instead  of  Mussulman, 
in  the  plural  number.  In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  examples,  the  shades  of  distinction  are 
often  minute  ;  and  I  can  feel,  where  I  cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  my  choice. 


At  the  end  of  the  History,  the  reader  will  find  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  person 

frequently  employed  in  voiks  of  this  nature. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EXTENT  AND  MILITARY  FORCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  THE  ANTONINES. 


In  the  second  century  of  the  christian 

Introduction.  ,  „  _  ,         , 

aera,  the  empire  of  Rome  comprehend- 
ed the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive 
monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  dis- 
ciplined valour.  The  gentle,  but  powerful,  influence 
of' laws  and  manners  had  gradually  cemented  the 
union  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants 
enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  The  image  of  a  free  constitution  was  pre- 
served with  decent  reverence  :  the  Roman  senate 
appeared  to  possess  the  sovereign  authority,  and  de- 
volved on  the  emperors  all  the  executive  powers  of 
A.  D.  government.  During  a  happy  period 
8  —180.  0f  more  tlian  fourscore  years,  the  pub- 
lic administration  was  conducted  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and  of  the  two 
succeeding  chapters,  to  describe  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  their  empire  ;  and  afterwards,  from  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  of  its  Decline  and  Fall ;  a  re- 
volution which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is 
still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Moderation  of  The  principal  conquests  of  the  Ro- 
Augustus  mans  were  achieved  under  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  most  part,  were  satis- 
fied with  preserving  those  dominions  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  policy  of  the  senate,  the  active 
emulation  of  the  consuls,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  The  seven  first  centuries  were  filled 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Augustus,  to  relinquish  the  ambitious  de- 
sign of  subduing  the  whole  earth,  and  to  introduce 

a  Dion  Cassius  (1.  liv.  p.  736.)  with  the  annotations  of  Reytnar,  who 
has  collected  all  that  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  subject.  The 
marble  of  Ancyra,  on  which  Augustus  recorded  his  own  exploits,  as- 
serts that  he  compelled  the  Parthians  to  restore  the  ensigns  of  Crassus. 

b  Strabo,  (I.  xvi.  p.  780.)  Pliny  the  Elder,  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  32— 
35.)  and  Dion  Cassius,  (I.  liii.  p.  723.  and  !.  liv.  p.  734.)  have  left  us  very 
B 


the  spirit  of  moderation  into  the  public  councils. 
Inclined  to  peace  by  his  temper  and  situation,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  discover,  that  Rome,  in  her  present 
exalted  situation,  had  much  less  to  hope  than  to  fear 
from  the  chance  of  arms  ;  and  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  remote  wars,  the  undertaking  became  every 
day  more  difficult,  the  event  more  doubtful,  and  the 
possession  more  precarious,  and  less  beneficial.  The 
experience  of  Augustus  added  weight  to  these  salu- 
tary reflections,  and  effectually  convinced  him,  that, 
by  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counsels,  it  would  be 
easy  to  secure  every  concession,  which  the  safety  or 
the  dignity  of  Rome  might  require  from  the  most 
formidable  barbarians.  Instead  of  exposing  his  per- 
son and  his.legions  to  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians, 
he  obtained,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  the  restitution 
of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  defeat  of  Crassus.3 

His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  at- 
tempted the  reduction  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. They  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  soon 
repelled  the  invaders,  and  protected  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  those  sequestered  rcgions.b  The  northern 
countries  of  Europe  scarcely  deserved  the  expense 
and  labour  of  conquest.  The  forests  and  morasses 
of  Germany  were  filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barba- 
rians, who  despised  life  when  it  was  separated  from 
freedom  ;  and  though,  on  the  first  attack,  they  seem- 
ed to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  they 
soon,  by  a  signal  act  of  despair,  regained  their  in- 
dependence, and  reminded  Augustus  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune.0  On  the  death  of  that  emperor,  his 
testament  was  publicly  read  in  the  senate.     He  be- 

curious  details  concerning  these  wars.  The  Romans  made  themselves 
masters  of  Mariaba,  or  Merab,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  well  known  to 
the  Orientals,  (see  Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian  geography,  p.  52.)  They 
were  arrived  within  three  days' journey  of  the  Spice  country,  the  rich 
object  of  their  invasion, 
c  By  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.    See  the  first  book 
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queathed,  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  his  successors, 
the  advice  of  confining-  the  empire  within  those 
limits,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  placed  as  its 
permanent  bulwarks  and  boundaries  ;  on  the  west 
the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  on  the 
north  ;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  and  towards  the 
south  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.*1 
imitated  by  his  Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind, 
successors.  tjie  moderate  system  recommended  by 
the  wisdom  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  the  fears 
and  vices  of  his  immediate  successors.  Engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny, 
the  first  Caesars  seldom  showed  themselves  to  the 
armies,  or  to  the  provinces  ;  nor  were  they  disposed 
to  suffer  that  those  triumphs,  which  their  indolence 
neglected,  should  be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  their  lieutenants.  The  military  fame  of 
a  subject  was  considered  as  an  insolent  invasion  of 
the  imperial  prerogative  ;  and  it  became  the  duty, 
as  well  as  interest,  of  every  Roman  general,  to  guard 
the  frontiers  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  aspiring 
to  conquests  which  might  have  proved  no  less  fatal 
to  himself  than  to  the  vanquished  barbarians.6 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman 
taints  the  first  empire  received,  during  the  first  cen- 
exceptioD  to  it.  tury  of  tlie  christian  aera,  was  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain.  In  this  single  instance  the  succes- 
sors of  Caesar  and  Augustus  were  persuaded  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  former,  rather  than  the  precept  of 
the  latter.  The  proximity  of  its  situation  to  the  coast 
of  Gaul  seemed  to  invite  their  arms  ;  the  pleasing, 
though  doubtful,  intelligence  of  a  pearl  fishery,  at- 
tracted their  avarice1;  and  as  Britain  was  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  distinct  and  insulated  world,  the 
conquest  scarcely  formed  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral system  of  continental  measures.  After  a  war  of 
about  forty  years,  undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,s 
maintained  by  the  most  dissolute,  and  terminated 
by  the  most  timid,  of  all  the  emperors,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.h 
The  various  tribes  of  Britons  possessed  valour  with- 
out conduct,  and  the  love  of  freedom  without  the 
spirit  of  union.  They  took  up  arms  with  savage 
fierceness ;  they  laid  them  down,  or  turned  them 
against  each  other,  with  wild  inconstancy ;  and  while 
they  fought  singly,  they  were  successively  subdued. 
Neither  the  fortitude  of  Caractacus,  nor  the  despair 
of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fanaticism  of  the  druids,  could 
avert  the  slavery  of  their  country,  or  resist  the  steady 
progress  of  the  imperial  generals,  who  maintained  the 

of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  23.  and  Velleius  Pa- 
tercolus,  I.  a.  e.  117,  <Scc.  Augustus  did  not  receive  the  melancholy 
news  wiih  all  the  temper  and  firmness  that  might  have  heen  expected 
from  his  character. 

d  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  ii.  Dion  Cassius,  I.  lvi.  p.  833.  and  the  speech  of 
Augustus  himself,  in  Julian's  Cjesars.  It  receives  great  light  from  the 
learned  notes  r,f  lus  French  translator,  M.  S|ianheim. 

e  Germanicus,  Suetonius  Panlinus,  and  Agricola,  were  checked  and 
recalled  in  the  course  of  their  victories.  Corbulo  was  put  to  death. 
*  Military  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  expressed  hy  Tacitus,  was,  in  the 
strictest  sens*:  of  the  word,  imperatoria  virttm.  , 

f  Csesar  himself  conceals  that  ignoble  motive;  hut  it  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  c.  47.  The  British  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  their  dark  and  livid  colour.  Tacitus  observes 
with  reason,  (in  Agricola,  c.  12.)  that  it  was  an  inherent  defect.  "  Ego 
facilins  crediderirn,  naturam  margaritis  deesse  quam  nobis  avari- 
tiam." 

K  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.     A  hope  is  expressed  hy  Pomponius 


national  glory,  when  the  throne  was  disgraced  by 
the  weakest,  or  the  most  vicious,  of  mankind  At 
the  very  time  when  Domitian,  confined  to  his  palace, 
felt  the  terrors  which  he  inspired  ;  his  legions,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  defeated 
the  collected  force  of  the  Caledonians  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  his  fleets,  venturing  to  ex- 
plore an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation,  dis- 
played the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  was  considered  as  already 
achieved  ;  and  it  was  the  design  of  Agricola  to 
complete  and  ensure  his  success  by  the  easy  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one  legion 
and  a  few  auxiliaries  were  sufficient.'  The  western 
isle  might  be  improved  into  a  valuable  possession, 
and  the  Britons  would  wear  their  chains  with  the 
less  reluctance,  if  the  prospect  and  example  of  free- 
dom were  on  every  side  removed  from  before  their 
eyes. 

But  the  superior  merit  of  Agricola  soon  occasioned 
his  removal  from  the  government  of  Britain  ;  and  for 
ever  disappointed  this  rational,  though  extensive, 
scheme  of  conquest.  Before  his  departure,  the  pru- 
dent general  had  provided  for  security  as  well  as 
for  dominion.  He  had  observed,  that  the  island  is 
almost  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  oppo- 
site gulfs,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Friths  of 
Scotland.  Across  the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty 
miles,  he  had  drawn  a  line  of  military  stations,  which 
was  afterwards  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  a  turf  rampart  erected  on  foundations  of 
stone.k  This  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a  small  distance 
beyond  the  modern  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  province. 
The  native  Caledonians  preserved  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  their  wild  independence,  for 
which  they  were  not  less  indebted  to  their  poverty 
than  to  their  valour.  Their  incursions  were  fre- 
quently repelled  and  chastised ;  but  their  country 
was  never  subdued.'  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and 
most  wealthy  climates  of  the  globe  turned  with  con- 
tempt from  gloomy  hills,  assailed  by  the  winter  tem- 
pest, from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from 
cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the 
forest  were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians."1 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Da_ 
frontiers,  and  such  the  maxims  of  impe-    cia ;  the  second 

exception. 

rial  policy  from  the  death  of  Augustus 

to  the  accession  of  Trajan.    That  virtuous  and  active 

prince  had  received  the  education  of  a  soldier,  and 

Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  (he  wrote  under  Claudius,)  that,  by  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms,  the  island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  would  soon  be  better 
known.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  peruse  such  passages  in  the  midst  of 
London. 

h  See  the  admirable  abridgment  given  by  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of 
Agricola,  and  copiously,  though  perhaps  not  completely,  illustrated  by 
our  own  antiquarians,  Camden  and  Horsley. 

i  The  Irish  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  are  extremely 
provoked  on  this  occasion,  both  with  Tacitus  and  with  Agricola. 

k  See  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana,  1.  i.  c.  10. 

1  The  poet  Buchanan  celebrates,  with  elegance  and  spirit,  (see  his 
Sylva^,  v.)  the  unviolated  independence  of  his  native  country.  But, 
if  the  single  testimony  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  sufficient  to 
create  a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  that 
independence  would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

m  See  Appian  (in  Proeem.)  and  the  uniform  imagery  of  Ossian?s 
Poems,  which,  according  to  every  hypothesis,  were  composed  by  a 
native  Calcdoniau. 
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possessed  the  talents  of  a  general."  The  peaceful 
system  of  his  predecessors  was  interrupted  by  scenes 
of  war  and  conquest ;  and  the  legions,  after  a  long 
interval,  beheld  a  military  emperor  at  their  head. 
The  first  exploits  of  Trajan  were  against  the  Da- 
cians,  the  most  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
had  insulted  with  impunity  the  majesty  of  Rome.0 
To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians,  they 
added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was  derived  from  a 
warm  persuasion  of  the  immortality  and  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.p  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  ap- 
proved himself  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan  ;  nor 
did  he  despair  of  his  own  and  the  public  fortune, 
till,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  he  had  ex- 
hausted every  resource  both  of  valour  and  policy/1 
This  memorable  war,  with  a  very  short  suspension  of 
hostilities,  lasted  five  years  ;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole  force  of  the 
state,  it  was  terminated  by  an  absolute  submission 
of  the  barbarians/  The  new  province  of  Dacia, 
which  formed  a  second  exception  to  the  precept  of 
Augustus,  was  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Nies- 
ter,  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  vestiges  of  a  military  road 
may  still  be  traced  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bender,  a  place  famous  in 
modern  history,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Russian  empires.s 

Conquests  of  Tra-  Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and 
jan  in  the  East.  ag  \ong  as  mankind  shall  continue  to 
bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers 
than  on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory 
will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters. 
The  praises  of  Alexander,  transmitted  by  a  succes- 
sion of  poets  and  historians,  had  kindled  a  danger- 
ous emulation  in  the  mind  of  Trajan.  Like  him  the 
Roman  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  nations  of  the  East,  but  he  lamented  with  a  sigh, 
that  his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  him  any  hopes  of 
equalling  the  renown  of  the  son  of  Philip.1  Yet  the 
success  of  Trajan,  however  transient,  was  rapid  and 
specious.  The  degenerate  Parthiaus,  broken  by  in- 
testine discord,  fled  before  his  arms.  He  descended 
the  river  Tigris  in  triumph,  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  gulph.  He  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  first,  as  he  was  the  last,  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  who  ever  navigated  that  remote  sea. 
His  fleets  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Arabia ;  and  Trajan 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  was  approaching  to- 
ward the  confines  of  India."  Every  day  the  astonish- 
ed senate  received  the  intelligence  of  new  names 
and  new  nations,  that  acknowledged  his  sway.  They 

n  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  seems  founded  on  facts. 

o  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxvii. 

P  Herodotus,  1.   iv.  c.  94.     Julian  in  the  Caesars,  with  Spanheim's 
observations. 

q  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  9. 

i  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1123  —  1131.     Julian  in  Caesaribus.     Eu- 
tropius,  viii.  2 — 6.     Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitome. 

s  See  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anville,  on  the  Province  of  Dacia,  in  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  444— 4fi8.  • 

t  Trajan's  sentiments  are  represented  in  a  very  just  and  lively  manner 
in  the  Caesars  of  Julian. 
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were  informed  that  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Colchos, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  himself,  had  accepted  their  diadems  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  ;  that  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Median  and  Carducian  hills  had  im- 
plored his  protection  ;  and  that  the  rich  countries 
of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  were  re- 
duced into  the  state  of  provinces."  But  the  death  of 
Trajan  soon  clouded  the  splendid  prospect ;  and  it 
was  justly  to  be  dreaded,  that  so  many  distant  na- 
tions would  throw  oft' the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when 
they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  powerful  hand 
which  had  imposed  it. 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  fuecS?  bynt 
when  the  Capitol  was  founded  by  one  drian 
of  the  Roman  kings,  the  god  Terminus  (who  presided 
over  boundaries,  and  was  represented  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  age  by  a  large  stone)  alone,  among 
all  the  inferior  deities,  refused  to  yield  his  place  to 
Jupiter  himself.  A  favourable  inference  was  drawn 
from  his  obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
augurs,  as  a  sure  presage  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  power  would  never  recede/  During  many 
ages,  the  prediction,  as  it  is  usual,  contributed  to  its 
own  accomplishment.  But  though  Terminus  had 
resisted  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  he  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.2  The  resignation 
of  all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  reign.  He  restored  to  the  Parthians 
the  election  of  an  independent  sovereign,  withdrew 
the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  precept  of  Augustus,  once  more  established  the 
Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire.1  Censure, 
which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  private 
motives  of  princes,  has  ascribed  to  envy,  a  conduct, 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration of  Hadrian.  The  various  character  of  that 
emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meanest  and  the 
most  generous  sentiments,  may  afford  some  colour  to 
the  suspicion.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  in  his 
power  to  place  the  superiority  of  his  predecessor  in 
a  more  conspicuous  light,  than  by  thus  confessing 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan. 

The  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  dri'ann'and0Anto- 
Trajan  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  ninu3  Pius- 
with  the  moderation  of  his  successor.  The  restless 
activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  less  remarkable,  when 
compared  with  the  gentle  repose  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  almost  a  perpetual  jour- 
ney ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  various  talents  of  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar,  he  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     Careless 

u  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the 
illusion.  See  a  very  sensible  dissertatiou  of  M.  Freret  in  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  55. 

x  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii. ;  and  the  Abbreviators. 

y  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  ii.  ver.  6fi7.  See  Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  under  the  reign  of  Tarquin. 

z  St.  Augustin  is  highly  delighted  with  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Terminus,  and  the  vanity  of  the  augurs.    See  De  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  29. 

a  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  5.  Jerome's  Chronicle,  and  all  the 
Epitomisers.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  this  memorable  event 
should  be  omitted  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphilin. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


CHAP.  I. 


of  the  difference  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  he 
marched  on  foot,  and  hare-headed,  over  the  snows  of 
Caledonia,  and  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Upper  Egypt ; 
nor  was  there  a  province  of  the  empire,  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  was  not  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  monarch.b  But  the  tranquil  life  of 
Antoninus  Pius  was  spent  in  the  bosom  of  Italy ; 
and,  during:  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  directed 
the  public  administration,  the  longest  journeys  of 
that  amiable  prince  extended  no  farther  than  from 
his  palace  in  Rome,  to  the  retirement  of  his  Lanu- 
vian  villa.c 
_   ..  ,       Notwithstanding  this  difference  in 

I  acinc  system  of  " 

Hadrian  and  the  their  personal  conduct,  the  general  83s- 
tem  of  Augustus  was  equally  adopted 
and  uniformly  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two 
Antonines.  They  persisted  in  the  design  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  empire,  without  attempting  to 
enlarge  its  limits.  By  every  honourable  expedient 
they  invited  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
power,  raised  above  the  temptation  of  conquest,  was 
actuated  only  by  the  love  of  order  and  justice. 
During  a  long  period  of  forty-three  years  their  virtu- 
ous labours  were  crowned  with  success  ;  and  if  we 
except  a  few  slight  hostilities  that  served  to  exer- 
cise the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius  offer  the  fair  prospect  of  univer- 
sal peace.d  The  Roman  name  was  revered  among  the 
most  remote  nations  of  the  earth.  The  fiercest  bar- 
barians frequently  submitted  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  emperor ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
a  contemporary  historian,  that  he  had  seen  ambassa- 
dors who  were  refused  the  honour  which  they  came  to 
solicit,  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  subjects.e 
~  ,    .  The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added 

Defensive  wars         . 

of  Marcus  An.  weight  and  dignity  to  the  moderation 

tomnus.  ~  .  „, 

01  the  emperors.  They  preserved  peace 
by  a  constant  preparation  for  war;  and  while  jus- 
tice regulated  their  conduct,  they  announced  to  the 
nations  on  their  confines,  that  they  were  as  little 
disposed  to  endure,  as  to  offer,  an  injury.  The  mi- 
litary strength,  which  it  had  been  sufficient  for  Ha- 
drian and  the  elder  Antoninus  to  display,  was  exert- 
ed against  the  Parthians  and  the  Germans  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus.  The  hostilities  of  the  barbarians 
provoked  the  resentment  of  that  philosophic  mo- 
narch, and,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  defence, 
vlarcus  and  his  generals  obtained  many  signal  vic- 
tories, both  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Danube/ 
The  military  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  thus  assured  either  its  tranquillity  or  its  suc- 

v.  Di  in,  I  Ixix.  p.  115S.  Hist.  Atlgust.  p.  5—8/  If  all  our  historians 
were  lost,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be  sulji- 
cient  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian. 

the  Augustan  History  and  the  Epitomes. 
U  I  must,  however,  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Jews  raged  with  religious  fury,  though  only  in  a  single 
province  :  PaUKinias  'I.  viii.  c.  43.)  mentions  two  necessary  and  sneers, 
ful  wars,  conducted  by  the  generals  of  Pius.  1st,  Against  the  wander- 
ing Moors,  who  win-  driven  into  the  solitudes  of  Alias.  2nd,  Against 
the  Brigantes  of  Britain,  who  bad  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Both 
these  wars  (with  several  other  hostilities)  are  mentioned  in  tin- Augustan 

Ilr  lory,  p.  19. 

-  Appian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  Roman 
wars. 


cess,  will  now  become  the  proper  and   important 
object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  common-  Military  esta. 
wealth,  the  use  of  arms  was  reserved  RomaTem°per-C 
for  those  ranks  of  citizens  who  had  a  ors- 
country  to  love,  a  property  to  defend,  and  some 
share  in  enacting  those  laws,  which  it  was  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of 
conquest,  war  was  gradually  improved  into  an  art, 
and  degraded  into  a  trade.6  The  legions  themselves, 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  recruited  in  the 
most  distant  provinces,  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
Roman  citizens.  That  distinction  was  generally 
considered,  either  as  a  legal  qualification,  or  as  a 
proper  recompence  for  the  soldier ;  but  a  more  se- 
rious regard  was  paid  to  the  essential  merit  of  age, 
strength,  and  military  stature.'1  In  all  levies,  a  just 
preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the  north 
over  those  of  the  south  :  the  race  of  men  born  to  the 
exercise  of  arms  was  sought  for  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  cities  ;  and  it  was  very  reasonably  presumed 
that  the  hardy  occupations  of  smiths,  carpenters, 
and  huntsmen,  would  supply  more  vigour  and  reso- 
lution, than  the  sedentary  trades  which  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  luxury."  After  every  qualification 
of  property  had  been  laid  aside,  the  armies  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  still  commanded,  for  the  most 
part,  by  officers  of  a  liberal  birth  and  education  ; 
but  the  common  soldiers,  like  the  mercenary  troops 
of  modern  Europe,  were  drawn  from  the  meanest, 
and  very  frequently  from  the  most  profligate,  of 
mankind. 

That  public  virtue  which  among  the  Discipline. 
ancients  was  denominated  patriotism,  is  derived  from 
a  strong  sense  of  our  own  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  free  government  of  which 
we  are  members.  Such  a  sentiment,  which  had 
rendered  the  legions  of  the  republic  almost  invin- 
cible, could  make  but  a  very  feeble  impression  on 
the  mercenary  servants  of  a  despotic  prince  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  supply  that  defect  by  other 
motives,  of  a  different,  but  not  less  forcible  nature  ; 
honour  and  religion.  The  peasant,  or  mechanic, 
imbibed  the  useful  prejudice  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  more  dignified  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
his  rank  and  reputation  would  depend  on  his  own 
valour ;  and  that,  although  the  prowess  of  a  private 
soldier  must  often  escape  the  notice  of  fame,  his 
own  behaviour  might  sometimes  confer  glory  or  dis- 
grace on  the  company,  the  legion,  or  even  the  army, 
to  whose  honours  he  was  associated.     On  his  first 


f  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  Hist.  August,  in  Marco.  The  Parthian  victories 
gave  birth  to  a  crowd  of  contemptible  historians,  whose  memory  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively 
piece  of  criticism  of  Lucian. 

-B  The  poorest  rank  of  soldiers  possessed  above  forty  pound  sterling, 
(Dionys.  Halicam.  iv.  17.)  a  very  high  qualification  at  a  time  when 
money  was  so  scarce,  that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  equivalent  to  seventy 
pound  weight  of  brass.  The  populace,  excluded  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, were  indiscriminately  admitted  by  Marius.  See  Sallust.  de 
Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  91. 

h  Crcsar  formed  his  legion  Alauda  of  Gauls  and  strangers:  but  it 
was  during  the  licence  of  civil  war;  and  after  the  victory,  he  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  their  reward. 

i  See  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  2—7. 


CHAP.  f. 


OF  THE  ROMAN   EMPIRE. 


entrance  into  the  service,  an  oath  was  administered 
to  him,  with  every  circumstance  of  solemnity.  He 
promised  never  to  desert  his  standard,  to  submit  his 
own  will  to  the  commands  of  his  leaders,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire."  The  attachment  of  the  Roman  troops 
to  their  standards  was  inspired  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  religion  and  of  honour.  The  golden  eagle, 
which  glittered  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  the 
object  of  their  fondest  devotion ;  nor  was  it  esteem- 
ed less  impious,  than  it  was  ignominious,  to  aban- 
don that  sacred  ensign  in  the  hour  of  danger.1  These 
motives,  which  derived  their  strength  from  the  ima- 
gination, were  enforced  by  fears  and  hopes  of  a 
more  substantial  kind.  Regular  pay,  occasional 
donatives,  and  a  stated  recompencc,  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  service,  alleviated  the  hardships  of 
the  military  life,1"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  for  cowardice  or  disobedience  to  escape 
the  severest  punishment.  The  centurions  were  au- 
thorized to  chastise  with  blows,  the  generals  had  a 
right  to  punish  with  death,  and  it  was  an  indexible 
maxim  of  Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier 
should  dread  his  officers  far  more  than  the  enemy. 
From  such  laudable  arts  did  the  valour  of  the  im- 
perial troops  receive  a  degree  of  firmness  and  docility, 
unattainable  by  the  impetuous  and  irregular  pas- 
sions of  barbarians. 

And  yet  so  sensible  were  the  Romans 

Exercises.  ', 

of  the  imperfection  ot  valour  without 
skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name 
of  an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signi- 
fied exercise."  Military  exercises  were  the  important 
and  unremitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  re- 
cruits and  young  soldiers  were  constantly  trained 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  nor  was 
age  or  knowledge  allowed  to  excuse  the  veterans 
from  the  daily  repetition  of  what  they  had  com- 
pletely learnt.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  the  troops,  that  their  useful  labours 
might  not  receive  any  interruption  from  the  most 
tempestuous  weather  ;  and  it  was  carefully  observ- 
ed, that  the  arms  destined  to  this  imitation  of  war, 
should  be  of  double  the  weight  which  was  required 
in  real  action.0  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of  the  Roman 
exercises.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  they  com- 
prehended whatever  could  add  strength  to  the  body, 
activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The 
soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to  run, 

k  The  oath  of  service  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  annually  re- 
newed by  the  troops  on  the  first  of  January. 

1  Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  eagles,  Bellorum  Deos.  They  were  placed 
in  a  chapel  in  the  camp,  and  with  the  other  deities  received  the  religious 
worship  of  the  troops. 

m  See  Gronoviusde  Pecunia  vetere,  1.  iii.  p.  120,  Sec.  The  emperor 
Domitian  raised  the  annual  stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces 
of  gold,  which,  in  his  time,  was  equivalent  to  about  ten  of  our  guineas. 
This  pay,  somewhat  higher  than  our  own,  hail  been,  and  was  after- 
wards, gradually  increased,  according  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
military  government.  After  twenty  years'  service,  the  veteran  received 
three  thousand  denarii,  (about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,)  or  a  pro. 
portionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay  and  advantages  of  the  guards 
were,  in  general,  about  double  those  of  the  legions. 

n  Exercitunab  exercitando,  Varro  de  Lingua  Latina,  1.  iv.  Cicero 
in  Tusculan.  ii.  37.  There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work,  which 
should  lay  open  the  connection  between  the  languages  and  manners  of 
nations. 


to  leap,  to  swim,  to  carry  heavy  burthens,  to  handle 
every  species  of  arms  that  was  used  either  fur  of- 
fence or  for  defence,  either  in  distant  engagement 
or  in  a  closer  onset :  to  form  a  variety  of  evolutions  ; 
and  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  in  the  Pyrrhic  or 
martial  dance."  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  Roman 
troops  familiarized  themselves  with  the  practice  of 
war;  and  it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  histo- 
rian who  had  fought  against  them,  that  the  effusion  of 
blood  was  the  only  circumstance  which  distinguish- 
ed a  field  of  battle  from  a  field  of  exercise/1  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  ablest  generals,  and  even  of  the 
emperors  themselves,  to  encourage  these  military 
studies  by  their  presence  and  example  ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  Hadrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently 
condescended  to  instruct  the  unexperienced  soldiers, 
to  reward  the  diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute 
with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength  or  dex- 
terity/ Under  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  the  sci- 
ence of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  mili- 
tary instructions  were  respected  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Roman  discipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  dei-VhT °"S  "'" 
introduced  into  the  service  many  alter-  °,s' 
ations  and  improvements.  The  legions,  as  they  are 
described  by  Polybius,s  in  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  differed  very  materially  from  those  which 
achieved  the  victories  of  Ca?sar,  or  defended  the  mo- 
narchy of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  imperial  legion  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words/  The  heavy-armed  infantry,  which  com- 
posed its  principal  strength,"  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  and  fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders 
of  a  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centuri- 
ons. The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honour  and  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was 
formed  of  eleven  hundred  and  i\\e  soldiers,  the  most 
approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine 
cohorts  consisted  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to 
six  thousand  one  hundred  men.  Their 
arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  service :  an  open  hel- 
met, with  a  lofty  crest ;  a  breastplate,  or  coat  of  mail ; 
greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an  ample  buckler  on  their 
left  arm.  The  buckler  was  of  an  oblong  and  concave 
figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  framed  of  a  light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's 
hide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brass.   Be- 

o  Vegetius,  1.  ii.  and  the  rest  of  his  first  Book. 

P  The  Pyrrhic  dance  is  extremely  well  illustrated  by  M.  le  Beau, 
in  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  262,  sec.  That'learned 
academician,  in  a  seriesof  memoirs,  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  that  relate  to  the  Roman  legion. 

q  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  We  are  indebted  to  this  Jew 
for  some  very  curious  details  of  Roman  discipline. 

r  Plin.  Panegyr.  c.  13.     Life  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History. 

s  See  an  admirable  digression  on  the  Roman  discipline,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  history. 

t  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  ii.  c.  4,  &c.  Considerable  part  of  his 
very  perplexed  abridgment  was  taken  from  the  regulations  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  ;  and  the  legion,  as  be  describes  it,  cannot  suit  any  other 
age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

u  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the  purer  age  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  the  word  miles  was  almost  confined  to  the  infantry.  Under  the 
lower  empire,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  it  was  appropriated  almost 
as  exclusively  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  fought  ou  horseback. 
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sides  a  lighter  spear,  the  legionary  soldier  grasped 
in  his  right  hand  the  formidable  piiuni,  a  ponderous 
javelin,  whose  utmost  length  was  about  six  feet,  and 
which  was  terminated  by  a  massy  triangular  point 
of  steel  of  eighteen  inches."  This  instrument  was 
indeed  much  inferior  to  our  modern  fire-arms  ;  since 
it  was  exhausted  by  a  single  discharge,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Yet  when  it  was 
launched  by  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  there  was  not 
any  cavalry  that  durst  venture  within  its  reach,  nor 
any  shield  or  corslet  that  could  sustain  the  impetu- 
osity of  its  weight.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  had 
darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  for- 
wards to  close  with  the  enemy.  His  sword  was  a 
short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade,  that  carried  a 
double  edge,  and  was  alike  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
striking  or  of  pushing  ;  but  the  soldier  was  always 
instructed  to  prefer  the  latter  use  of  his  weapon,  as 
his  own  body  remained  less  exposed,  whilst  he  in- 
flicted a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary  J 
The  legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and 
the  regular  distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between 
the  files  as  well  as  ranks.2  A  body  of  troops  habi- 
tuated to  preserve  this  open  order,  in  a  long  front 
and  a  rapid  charge,  found  themselves  prepared  to 
execute  every  disposition  which  the  circumstances 
of  war,  or  the  skill  of  their  leader,  might  suggest. 
The  soldier  possessed  a  free  space  for  his  arms  and 
motions,  and  sufficient  intervals  were  allowed, 
through  which  seasonable  reinforcements  might  be 
introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  exhausted  combat- 
ants.1 The  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
were  formed  on  very  different  principles.  The 
strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks 
of  long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  array-b 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  reflection,  as  well  as 
by  the  event,  that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was 
unable  to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion.c 
The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force 

Cavalry. 

of  the  legion  would  have  remained  im- 
perfect, was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons  ;  the 
first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  consisted  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  ;  whilst  each  of  the 
other  nine  amounted  only  to  sixty-six.  The  entire 
establishment  formed  a  regiment,  if  we  may  use  the 
modern  expression,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective 
legion,  but  occasionally  separated  to  act  in  the  line, 
and  to  compose  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.d 
The  cavalry  of  the  emperors  was  no  longer  compos- 
ed, like  that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the  noblest 

xln  the  time  of  Polybio.8  and  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus,  (I.  v.  c.  45.) 
the  steel  point  of  the  pilum  seems  to  have  been  much  longer.  I,,  the 
time  of  Vcgetitis,  it  was  reduced  to  a  foot,  or  even  nine  inches.  I  have 
chosen  a  medium. 

y  For  the  legionary  arms,  see  Lipsius  de  Militia  Romani,  1.  iii. 
c.  2—7. 

z  See  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Virgil,  Georgic.  ii.  v.  279. 

a  M.  Gunh.-ird,  Mernoires  Militaires,  ton),  i.  c.  4.  and  Nouveaux 
Mernoires,  torn.  i.  p.  293—311.  lias  treated  the  subject  like  a  scholar 
and  an  officer. 

b  See  Arrian's  Tactics.  With  the  true  partiality  of  a  Greek,  Arrian 
rather  chose  t-.  describe  the  phalanx,  of  which  he  had  read,  than  the 
legions  which  he  bad  commanded;  c  Polyb.  I.  xvii. 

A  Veeet.  de  Re  Militari,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  His  positive  testimony,  which 
might  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ought  surely  to  silence 
those  critics  who  refuse  the  imperial  legion  its  proper  body  of  cavalry. 


youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their 
military  service  on  horseback,  prepared  themselves 
for  the  offices  of  senator  and  consul  ;  and  solicited, 
by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  suffrages  of  their 
countrymen.e  Since  the  alteration  of  manners  and 
government,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  or- 
der were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  of  the  revenue  ;f  and  whenever  they  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  they  were  immediately  in- 
trusted with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  cohort  of  foot.g 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  formed  their  cavalry  from  the 
same  provinces,  and  the  same  class  of  their  subjects, 
which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horses 
were  bred,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia. 
The  Roman  troopers  despised  the  complete  armour 
with  which  the  cavalry  of  the  East  was  encumber- 
ed. Their  more  useful  arms  consisted  in  a  helmet, 
an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail. 
A  javelin,  and  a  long  broad-sword,  were  their  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  offence.  The  use  of  lances  and  of 
iron  maces  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
barbarians.11 

The  safety  and  honour  of  the  empire  Auxiliaries. 
were  principally  entrusted  to  the  legions,  but  the 
policy  of  Rome  condescended  to  adopt  every  useful 
instrument  of  war.  Considerable  levies  were  re- 
gularly made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not 
yet  deserved  the  honourable  distinction  of  Romans. 
Many  dependant  princes  and  communities,  dispers- 
ed round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for  a  while, 
to  hold  their  freedom  and  security  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service.1  Even  select  troops  of  hostile  bar- 
barians were  frequently  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
consume  their  dangerous  valour  in  remote  climates, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.k  All  these  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  auxiliaries  ;  and 
howsoever  they  might  vary  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  circumstances,  their  numbers  were 
seldom  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  legions  them- 
selves.1 Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  bands  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  praefects  and  centurions,  and  severely 
trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  discipline  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  retained  those  amis,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of  life, 
more  particularly  adapted  them.  By  this  institution, 
each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain  proportion  of  auxi- 
liaries was  allotted,  contained  within  itself  every 
species  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  missile  weapons  ; 
and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation,  with 
the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  disci- 

»  See  Livy  almost  throughout,  particularly  xlii.  61. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  2.  The  true  sense  of  that  very  curious 
passage  was  first  discovered  and  illustrated  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  Repub- 
lique  Roroaine,  I.  ii.  c.  2. 

g  As  in  the  instance  of  Horace  and  Agricola.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  defect  in  the  Roman  discipline  ;  which  Hadrian  endeavoured  to 
remedy,  by  ascertaining  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune. 

h  See  Arrian's  Tactics. 

i  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  state  of  the  Batavians.  Tacit.  Ger- 
man ia,  c.  29. 

1<  Marcus  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquished  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  to  supply  him  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  he  immediately 
sent  into  Britain.     Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxi. 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.  Those  who  fix  a  regular  proportion  of  as  many 
foot,  and  twice  as  many  horse,  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  emperors 
with  the  Italian  allies  of  the  republic. 
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pline.m  Nor  was  the  legion  destitute 
Artillery.  0f  wiiat>  jn  moderii  language,  would  be 
styled  a  train  of  artillery.  It  consisted  in  ten  military 
engines  of  the  largest,  and  fifty-five  of  a  smaller  size  ; 
but  all  of  which,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal 
manner,  discharged  stones  and  darts  with  irresistible 
violence." 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  pre- 

Encampment.    ^^  ^    appearance   of    a  fortified 

city.0  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked  out,  the 
pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed 
every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  re- 
gularity. Its  form  was  an  exact  quadrangle  ;  and 
we  may  calculate,  that  a  square  of  about  seven 
hundred  yards  was  sufficient  for  the  encampment  of 
twenty  thousand  Romans  ;  though  a  similar  number 
of  ourown  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a  front 
of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  the  praetorium,  or  general's  quarters,  rose  above 
the  others  ;  the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  auxi- 
liaries, occupied  their  respective  stations ;  the  streets 
were  broad,  and  perfectly  straight,  and  a  vacant 
space  of  two  hundred  feet  was  left  on  all  sides,  be- 
tween the  tents  and  the  rampart.  The  rampart  itself 
was  usually  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of 
strong  and  intricate  palisades,  and  defended  by  a 
ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth. 
This  important  labour  was  performed  by  the  hands 
of  the  legionaries  themselves  ;  to  whom  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  less  familiar 
than  that  of  the  sword  or  pilum.  Active  valour 
may  often  be  the  present  of  nature ;  but  such  pa- 
tient diligence  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  habit  and 
discipline.0 

Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  departure,  the  camp  was  almost 
instantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confusion.  Besides  their 
arms,  which  the  legionaries  scarcely  considered  as 
an  encumbrance,  they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen 
furniture,  the  instruments  of  fortification,  and  the 
provision  of  many  days.11  Under  this  weight,  which 
would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  soldier,  they 
were  trained  by  a  regular  step  to  advance,  in  about 
six  hours,  near  twenty  miles. r  On  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  the^  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and  by 
easy  and  rapid  evolutions  converted  the  column  of 
march  into  an  order  of  battle.5  The  slingers  and 
archers  skirmished  in  the  front ;  the  auxiliaries 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  the  legions  ;  the  cavalry  covered 
the  flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in 
the  rear. 

m  Vegetius,  ii.  2.  Arriarj,  in  bis  order  of  march  and  battle  against  the 
Aluni. 

n  The  subject  of  the  ancient  machines  is  treated  with  great  know- 
ledge and  ingenuity  by  the  Chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  ii.  p.  233 — 
290).  He  prefers  them  in  many  respects  to  our  modern  cannon  mortars. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  use  of  them  in  the  field  gradually  became 
more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  personal  valour  and  military  skill  de- 
clined with  the  Roman  empire.  When  men  were  no  longer  found, 
their  place  was  supplied  by  machines.     See  Vegetius,  ii.  25.     Arrian. 

o  Vegetius  finishes  his  second  book,  and  tl|e  description  of  the  legion, 
with  the  following  emphatic  words:  "  Univcrsa  qua?  in  quoque  belli 
genere  necessaria  esse  creduntur,  secum  legio  debet  ubique  portare,  ut 
in  quovis  loco  fixerit  castra,  armatam  faciat  civitatem." 


March. 


Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  Numb 

.    „       .     .     .,     .      position   of   the 
gions. 


beranddis 

the  Roman  emperors  defended  their  leg 
extensive  conquests,  and  preserved  a  military  spirit, 
at  a  time  when  every  other  virtue  was  oppressed  by 
luxury  and  despotism.  If,  in  the  consideration  of 
.their  armies,  we  pass  from  their  discipline  to  their 
numbers,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define  them 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  was  itself  a  body 
of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Ro- 
mans, might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount 
to  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The 
peace  establishment  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors 
was  composed  of  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  for- 
midable brigades ;  and  most  probably  formed  a 
standing  force  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  Instead  of  being  confined  within 
the  walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  the  refuge  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity, 
the  legions  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians. 
As  their  stations,  for  the  most  part,  remained  fixed 
and  permanent,  we  may  venture  to  describe  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops.  Three  legions  were  suffi- 
cient for  Britain.  The  principal  strength  lay  upon 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  consisted  of  sixteen 
legions,  in  the  following  proportions:  two  in  the 
Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper,  Germany ;  one  in 
Rhaetia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Pannonia,  three  in 
Maesia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates was  intrusted  to  eight  legions,  six  of  whom 
were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappa- 
docia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene 
of  war,  a  single  legion  maintained  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  each  of  those  great  provinces.  Even 
Italy  was  not  left  destitute  of  a  military  force. 
Above  twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  titles  of  City  Cohorts  and  Praetorian 
Guards,  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch 
and  the  capital.  As  the  authors  of  almost  every 
revolution  that  distracted  the  empire,  the  Praetorians 
will,  very  soon,  and  very  loudly,  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  their  arms  and  institutions  we  cannot 
find  any  circumstance  which  discriminated  them 
from  the  legions,  unless  it  were  a  more  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  a  less  rigid  discipline.1 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emper-  Navv- 
ors  might  seem  inadequate  to  their  greatness ;  but 
it  was  fully  sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose  of  go- 
vernment. The  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
fined to  the  land ;  nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever 
actuated    by   the    entcrprizing    spirit  which    had 

p  For  the  Roman  Castrametation,  see  Polybius,  1.  vi.  with  Lipsius 
de  Militia  Romans!,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  I.  iii.  c.  5.  Vegetius,  i.  21 — 
25.  iii.  9.  and  Memoires  de  Guichard.  torn.  i.  c.  i. 

q  Cicero  in  Tusculan.  ii.  37. — Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  5.  Fron- 
tinus,  iv.  1. 

r  Vegetius,  i.  9.  See  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xxv.  p.  187. 

t  See  those  evolutions  admirably  well  explained  by  M.  Guichard, 
Nouveaux  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 234. 

t  Tacitus  (Annal.  iv.  5.)  has  given  us  a  state  of  the  legions  under 
Tiberius:  and  Dion  Cassius  (1.  Iv.  p.  794.)  under  Alexander  Severus. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  on  the  proper  medium  between  these  two 
periods.     See  likewise  Lipsius  de  Magnitudine  Romana,  I.  i.  c.  4,  5. 
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prompted  the  navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Carthage,  and 
even  of  Marseilles,  to  enlarge  the  hounds  of  the 
world,  and  to  explore  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the 
ocean.  To  the  Romans  the  ocean  remained  an 
object  of  terror  rather  than  of  curiosity  ;u  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  destruction' 
of  Carthage,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was 
included  within  their  provinces.  The  policy  of  the 
emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  that  sea,  and  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  their  subjects.  With  these  moderate  views,  Au- 
gustus stationed  two  permanent  fleets  in  the  most 
convenient  ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  bay  of 
Naples.  Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  con- 
vened the  ancients,  that  as  soon  as  their  galleys  ex- 
ceeded two,  or  at  the  most  three,  ranks  of  oars,  they 
were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp  than  for  real  ser- 
vice. Augustus  himself,  in  the  victory  of  Actium, 
had  seen  the  superiority  of  his  own  light  frigates 
(they  were  called  Liburnians)  over  the  lofty  but  un- 
wieldy castles  of  his  rival."  Of  these  Liburnians 
he  composed  the  two  fleets  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum, 
destined  to  command,  the  one  the  eastern,  the  other 
the  western,  division  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  to 
each  of  the  squadrons  he  attached  a  body  of  several 
thousand  mariners.  Besides  these  two  ports,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seats  of  the  Ro- 
man navy,  a  very  considerable  force  was  stationed 
at  Frejus,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine 
was  guarded  by  forty  ships,  and  three  thousand 
soldiers.  To  all  these  wc  add  the  fleet  which  pre- 
served the  communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  a  great  number  of  vessels  constantly  maintain- 
ed on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  to  harass  the  country, 
or  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.*  If 
we  review  this  general  state  of  the  imperial  forces; 
of  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry ;  of  the  legions, 
the  auxiliaries,  the  guards,  and  the  navy  ;  the  most 
liberal  computation  will  not  allow  us  to  fix  the 
Amount  of  the  entire  establishment  by  sea  and  by 
land  at  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  a  military  power, 
which,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  was  equal- 
led by  a  monarch  of  the  last  century,  whose  king- 
dom was  confined  within  a  single  province  of  the 
Roman  empire. * 

We  have  attempted  to  explain  the  spi- 

\  lew  of  the  pro-       .  r  r 

vincesoftheRo-    nt  which  moderated,  and  the  strength 
cm'"re  which  supported,  the  power  of  Hadrian 

and  the  Antonines.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  with 
clearness  and  precision,  to  describe  the  provinces 
once  united  under  their  sway,  but,  at  present, 
divided  into  so  many  independent  and  hostile 
states. 

u  The  Romans  tried  to  disguise,  by  the  pretence  of  religious  awe, 
their  ignorance  and  terror.     See  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  31. 

x  Plutarch,  in  Marc.  Anton.  And  yet,  if  wc  may  credit  Orosius, 
these  monstrous  castles  were  no  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
vi.  10. 

y  Set  Lipsius,  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  5.  The  sixteen  last  chap- 
ters of  Vegetina  relate  to  naval  affairs. 

■>■  Voltaire,  Sieilc  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  29.  It  must,  however,  lie  rc- 
m.nilxnd,  that  Prance  si  ill  feels  that  extraordinary  effort. 

Strata,  I.  ii.     It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose,  tliat  Arragon  is 


whole  establish 
ment. 


Spain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Spain. 
empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  has, 
in  every  age,  invariably  preserved  the  same  natural 
limits ;  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great  penin- 
sula, at  present  so  unequally  divided  between  two 
sovereigns,  was  distributed  by  Augustus  into  three 
provinces,  Lusitania,  B;etica,  and  Tarraconensis. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  now  fills  the  place  of  the 
warlike  country  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  former,  on  the  side  of  the  east,  is 
compensated  by  an  accession  of  territory  towards 
the  north.  The  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia 
correspond  with  those  of  ancient  Baetica.  The 
remainder  of  Spain,  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias, 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  con- 
tributed to  form  the  third  and  most  considerable  of 
the  Roman  governments,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  capital,  was  styled  the  province  of  Tarragona.1 
Of  the  native  barbarians,  the  Celtiberians  were  the 
most  powerful,  as  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians 
proved  the  most  obstinate.  Confident  in  the  strength 
of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  last  who  submit- 
ted to  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  the  first  who  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  Gaul- 
whole  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful 
monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquisitions  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  we  must  add  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg, 
Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant.  When  Augustus 
gave  laws  to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  intro- 
duced a  division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  legions,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which 
had  comprehended  above  an  hundred  independent 
states.b  The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  received  their 
provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of  Narbonne. 
The  government  of  Aquitaine  was  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  The  country  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul, 
and  soon  borrowed  a  new  denomination  from  the 
celebrated  colony  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  The 
Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  had  been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine  ;  but  a 
little  before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abus- 
ing their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conquerors  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flatter- 
ing a  circumstance,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the 

derived  from  Tarraconensis,  and  several  moderns  who  have  written  in 
Latin,  use  those  words  as  synonymous.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
Arragon,  a  little  stream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ebro, 
first  gave  its  name  to  a  country,  and  gradually  to  a  kingdom.  See 
d'Anville,  Geographie  i\k  Moyen  Age,  p.  181. 

b  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only  to  the  capital 
town,  but  to  the  whole  territory  of  each  state.  Hut  Plutarch  and  Ap. 
pian  increase  the  number  of  tribes  to  three  or  four  hundred. 
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Rhine,  from  Basil  to  Leyden,  received  the  pompous 
names  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Germany.c 
Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  were  the  six 
provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbonnese,  Aquitaine,  the 
Celtic,  or  Lyonnese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two  Ger- 
manies. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 

mention  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and 
to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  province  in  this 
island.  It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  friths  of 
Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh.  Before  Britain  lost  her 
freedom,  the  country  was  irregularly  divided  between 
thirty  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  most  con- 
siderable were  the  Belgae  in  the  West,  the  Brigantes 
in  the  North,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
Iceniin  Norfolk  and  Suffolk/1  As  far  as  we  can  either 
trace  or  credit  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were  peopled  by 
the  same  hardy  race  of  savages.  Before  they  yielded 
to  the  Roman  arms,  they  often  disputed  the  field, 
and  often  renewed  the  contest.  After  their  submis- 
sion, they  constituted  the  western  division  of  the 
European  provinces,  which  extended  from  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

Before    the    Roman    conquest,   the 

country  which  is  now  called  Lombardy, 
was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  It  had  been 
occupied  byapowerful  colony  of  Gauls,  who,  settling 
themselves  along  the  banks  ofthePo,  from  Piedmont 
to  Romagna,  carried  their  arms  and  diffused  their 
name  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine.  The  Liguri- 
ans  dwelt  on  the  rocky  coast,  which  now  forms  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  Venice  was  yet  unborn  ;  but 
the  territories  of  that  state,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
the  Adige,  were  inhabited  by  the  Venetians.6  The 
middle  part  of  the  peninsula  that  now  composes  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was 
the  ancient  scat  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians ; 
to  the  former  of  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilized  life/  The  Tyber  rolled 
at  the  foot  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsci,  from 
that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  theatre 
of  her  infant  victories.  On  that  celebrated  ground 
the  first  consuls  deserved  triumphs,  their  successors 
adorned  villas,  and  their  posterity  have  erected  con- 
vents.? Capua  and  Campania  possessed  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  Naples  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
was  inhabited  by  many  warlike  nations,  the  Marsi, 
the  Samnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the  Lucanians ; 
and  the  sea-coasts  had  been  covered  by  the  flourish- 
ing colonies  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  remark,  that 
when  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions, 

c  D'Anville.     Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule. 

d  Whitaker's  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

e  The  Italian  Veneti,  though  often  confounded  with  the  Gauls,  were 
more  probably  of  Illyrian  origin.  See  M.  Freret,  Memoires  de  l'Acade 
niie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  f  SeeMaffei  Verona  illustrata,  1.  i. 

g  The  first  contrast  was  observed  by  the  ancients.  See  Florus,  i.  11. 
The  second  must  strike  every  modern  traveller. 


the  little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to  that  scat 
of  Roman  sovereignty.11 

The  European  provinces  of  Rome    The  Danube  and 

j    t  ,  c     ,         Illyrian  froulier. 

were  protected  by  the  course  ot  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of  those  mighty 
streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  south-east,  collects 
the  tribute  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is,  at  length, 
through  six  mouths,  received  into  the  Euxine,  which 
appears  scarcely  equal  to  such  an  accession  of 
waters.1  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  ac- 
quired the  general  appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the 
Illyrian  frontier,k  and  were  esteemed  the  most  war- 
like of  the  empire  ;  but  they  deserve  to  be  more 
particularly  considered  under  the  names  of  Rhaetia, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Maesia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhaetia,  which  soon  Rhaetia. 
extinguished  the  name  of  the  Vindelicians,  extend- 
ed from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  from  its  source,  as  far  as  its  conflux  with 
the  Inn.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg is  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire  ;  the  Grisons  are  safe  in  their  mountains, 
and  the  country  of  Tyrol  is  ranked  among  the  nu- 
merous provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  which  Noricum  and 
is  included  between  the  Inn,  the  Da-  Pa»nonia- 
nube,  and  the  Save  ;  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia,  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Noricum 
and  Pannonia.  In  their  original  state  of  independ- 
ence, their  fierce  inhabitants  were  intimately  con- 
nected. Under  the  Roman  government  they  were 
frequently  united,  and  they  still  remain  the  patri- 
mony of  a  single  family.  They  now  contain  the  re- 
sidence of  a  German  prince,  who  styles  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  form  the  centre,  as  well  as 
the  strength,  of  the  Austrian  power.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  if  we  except  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hun- 
gary, between  the  Teyss  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name  of  Illy- 
ricum more  properly  belonged,  was  a  long,  but  nar- 
row tract,  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
best  part  of  the  sea-coast,  which  still  retains  its  an- 
cient appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian  state, 
and  the  seat  of  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa.  .The 
inland  parts  have  assumed  the  Sclavonian  names  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  ;  the  former  obeys  an  Austrian 
governor,  the  latter  a  Turkish  pasha ;  but  the  whole 
country  is  still  infested  by  tribes  of  barbarians, 

h  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  iii.)  follows  the  division  of  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus. 

i  Tournefort,  "Voyages  en  Grtce  et  Asie  Mineure,  lettre  xviii. 

k  The  name  of  Illyricum  originally  belonged  to  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  and  was  gradually  extended  by  the  Romans  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Euxine  sea.    See  Serverini  Pannouin,  I.  i.  c.  3. 
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Maesia  and  Dacia. 


whose  savage  independence  irregularly  marks  the 
doubtful  limit  of  the  christian  and  mahometan 
power.1 

After  the  Danube  had  received  the 
waters  of  the  Teyss  and  the  Save,  it  ac- 
quired, at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Ister.m 
It  formerly  divided  Maesia  and  Dacia,  the  latter 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest 
of  Trajan,  and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  those  countries, 
wc  shall  find  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube, 
Temeswar  and  Transylvania  have  been  annexed, 
after  many  revolutions,  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  ; 
whilst  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  Danube,  Maesia,  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  broken  into  the  barba- 
rian kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  is  again 
united  in  Turkish  slavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which 
donia',  and  is  still  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
Greece.  extensive  countries  of  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Greece,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cient state  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  the  martial  regions  of  Thrace,  from  the 
mountains  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince. Notwithstanding  the  change  of  masters  and 
of  religion,  the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  ever  since 
remained  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, gave  laws  to  Asia,  derived  more  solid  advan- 
tages from  the  policy  of  the  two  Philips  ;  and  with 
its  dependences  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  extended 
from  the  yEgean  to  the  Ionian  sea.  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves, 
that  so  many  immortal  republics  of  ancient  Greece 
were  lost  in  a  single  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which,  from  the  superior  influence  of  the  Achaean 
league,  was  usually  denominated  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  provinces  of 
Asia,  without  excepting  the  transient  conquests  of 
Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  power.  But,  instead  of  following  the  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  despotism  and  ignorance,  it  will  be 
safer  for  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  to  observe  the 
indelible  characters  of  nature.  The  name  of  Asia 
Minor  is  attributed  with  some  propriety  to  the  penin- 
sula, which,  confined  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  the 
Mediterranean,  advances  from  the  Euphrates  to- 
wards Europe.   The  most  extensive  and  flourishing 

1  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Abbate  Fort  is,  has  lately  given  us  some 
account  of  those  very  obscure  countries.  But  the  geography  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  western  Illyricum  can  be  expected  only  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  emperor,  its  sovereign. 

m  The  S.ive  rises  near  the  confines  of  full  in,  and  was  considered  by 
the  more  early  '.reeks  as  the  principal  stream  of  the  Danube. 

r.  See  the  I'eriplusof  Arrian.  He  examined  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine, 
when  lie  was  governor  of  Cappadocia. 

o  The  progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  letters  was 
introduced  among  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
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district,  westward  of  mount  Taurus  and  the  river 
Halys,  was  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  pro- 
vince extended  over  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy, 
Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians,  and  the  Gre- 
cian colonies  of  Ionia,  which  equalled  in  arts,  though 
not  inarms,  the  glory  of  their  parent.  The  kingdoms 
of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  possessed  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula  from  Constantinople  to  Trcbizond. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  province  of  Cilicia  was 
terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Syria :  the  inland 
country,  separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the 
river  Halys,  and  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates, 
had  once  formed  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia. In  this  place  we  may  observe,  that  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond 
in  Asia,  and  beyond  the  Danube  in  Europe,  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  and 
received  at  their  hands  either  tributary  princes  or 
Roman  garrisons.  Budzak,  CrimTartary,  Circassia, 
and  Mingrelia,  are  the  modern  appellations  of  those 
savage  countries." 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ^""andTpatesI 
Syria  was  the  seat  of  the  Seleucidae,  tilie- 
who  reigned  over  Upper  Asia,  till  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  When 
Syria  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  their  empire  :  nor  did  that  pro- 
vince, in  its  utmost  latitude,  know  any  other  bounds 
than  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  and 
towards  the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  sometimes 
annexed  to,  and  sometimes  separated  from,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  a 
narrow  and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter  was  a  territory 
scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility  or  ex- 
tent. Yet  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  will  for  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  mankind  ;  since  America,  as  well 
as  Europe,  has  received  letters  from  the  one,  and 
religion  from  the  other.0  A  sandy  desert  alike  des- 
titute of  wood  and  water  skirts  along  the  doubtful 
confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was  inseparably 
connected  with  their  independence  ;  and  wherever, 
on  some  spots  less  barren  than  the  rest,  they  ven- 
tured to  form  any  settled  habitation,  they  soon  be- 
came subjects  to  the  Roman  empire." 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  Esypt. 
frequently  hesitated  to  what  portion  of  the  globe 
they  should  ascribe  Egypt q  By  its  situation  that 
celebrated  kingdom  is  included  within  the  immense 
peninsula  of  Africa ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  whose  revolutions,  in  almost  every 

before  Christ;  and  the  Europeans  carried  them  to  America  about  fif- 
teen centuries  after  the  Christian  aera.  But  in  a  period  of  three  thou- 
sand years,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  received  considerable  alterations,  as 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

ii  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  ll.il. 

n  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  with  the  modern  geographers,  fix  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  .is  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Dinnysius,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Sal  lust,  llirtius,  and  Solilius,  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even  the  great  Catahathmus,  or  descent, 
which  last  would  assign  to  Asia,  not  only  Egypt,  but  part  of  Libya. 
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period  of  history,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A 
Roman  prefect  was  seated  on  the  splendid  throne 
of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Mama- 
lukes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  The 
Nile  flows  down  the  country,  above  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  marks,  on  either  side,  the  extent  of  fer- 
tility by  the  measure  of  its  inundations.  Cyrene, 
situate  towards  the  west,  and  along  the  sea-coast, 
was  first  a  Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of 
Egypt,  and  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca. 

Africa  From  Cyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coast 

of  Africa  extends  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles ;  yet  so  closely  is  it  pressed  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  that 
its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  fourscore  or  an  hundred 
miles.  The  eastern  division  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  more  peculiar  and  proper  province 
of  Africa.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, that  fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Li- 
byans, the  most  savage  of  mankind.  Under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce  and  empire  ;  but  the  republic 
of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into  the  feeble  and 
disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  The  military 
government  of  Algiers  oppresses  the  wide  extent  of 
Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massinissa 
and  Jugurtha  :  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted  ;  and  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of 
Mauritania,  with  the  epithet  of  Caesariensis.  The 
genuine  Mauritania,  or  country  of  the  Moors,  which, 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is  re- 
presented by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez.  Salle, 
on  the  ocean,  so  infamous  at  present  for  its  piratical 
depredations,  was  noticed  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
extreme  object  of  their  power,  and  almost  of  their 
geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be 
discovered  near  Mcquinez,  the  residence  of  the  bar- 
barian whom  we  condescend  to  style  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  more 
southern  dominions,  Morocco  itself,  and  Segelmessa, 
were  ever  comprehended  within  the  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  western  parts  of  Africa  are  intersected 
by  the  branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name  so  idly 
celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets  ;r  but  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between 
the  ancient  and  the  new  continent.5 
_,       .,  ...  Having  now  finished  the  circuit  of 

The      Mediter-  ° 

ranean  with  its  the  Roman  empire,  we  may  observe, 
that  Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a 
narrow  strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which 
the  Atlantic  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients, 
were  two  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  been 


r  The  long  range,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  mount 
Atlas,  (see  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  o.)  are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain 
which  rears  its  head  into  the  clouds,  and  seems  to  support  the  heavens. 
The  peak  of  Tenerift',  on  the  contrary,  rises  a  league  and  a  half  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, might  engage  the  notice  of  the  Greek  poets.  See  Button,  His. 
toire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  312.    Histoire  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii. 


torn  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  the  elements  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  European  mountain,  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar  is  now  seated.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  coasts,  and  its  islands, 
were  comprised  within  the  Roman  dominion.  Of 
the  larger  islands,  the  two  Baleares,  which  derive 
their  name  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  their  re- 
spective size,  are  subject  at  present,  the  former  to 
Spain,  the  latter  to  great  Britain.  It  is  easier  to  de- 
plore the  fate,  than  to  describe  the  actual  condition, 
of  Corsica.  Two  Italian  sovereigns  assume  a  regal 
title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Crete,  or  Candia, 
with  Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  have  been  subdued  by  the  Turk- 
ish arms  ;  whilst  the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their 
power,  and  has  emerged,  under  the  government  of 
its  military  Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 
This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,    „ 

°  *  General  idea  of 

whose  broken  fragments  have  formed  the  Roman  em. 
so  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  pire' 
almost  induce  us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance 
of  the  ancients.  Dazzled  with  the  extensive  sway,  the 
irresistible  strength,  and  the  real  or  affected  moder- 
ation of  the  emperors,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
despise,  and  sometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  coun- 
tries which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bar- 
barous independence  ;  and  they  gradually  usurped 
the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman  monarchy 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth.'  But  the  temper,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  of  a  modern  historian,  require  a 
more  sober  and  accurate  language.  He  may  im- 
press a  juster  image  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  by 
observing  that  the  empire  was  above  two  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and 
the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas  and  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  ;  that  it  extended,  in  length,  more 
than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  ocean 
to  the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude; 
and  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most  part 
of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land." 


CHAP.   II. 


Of  the  union  and  internal  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity,  or  pnncjpjes  cf 
extent  of  conquest,  that  we  should  esti-  government. 
mate  the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the 
Russian  deserts  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the 
globe.  In  the  seventh  summer  after  his  passage  of 
the  Hellespont,  Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian 


s  M.  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  297.  unsupported  by  eilher  fact  or 
probability,  has  geueronsly  bestowed  the  Canary  Islands  ou  the  Roman 
empire. 

t  Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  1.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  3,  4.  a  very  use- 
ful collection. 

u  See  Templeman's  Survey  of  the  Globe :  but  I  distrust  both  the 
Doctor's  learning  and  his  maps. 
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trophies  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis.a  Within 
less  than  a  century,  the  irresistible  Zingis,  and  the 
Mogul  princes  of  his  race,  spread  their  cruel  devas- 
tations and  transient  empire,  from  the  sea  of  China, 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Germany."  But  the 
firm  edifice  of  Roman  power  was  raised  and  pre- 
served by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  The  obedient  pro- 
vinces of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  were  united  by- 
laws, and  adorned  by  arts.  They  might  occasionally 
suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority  ; 
but  the  general  principle  of  government  was  wise, 
simple,  and  beneficent.  They  enjoyed  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  whilst  in  civil  honours  and  ad- 
vantages they  were  exalted,  by  just  degrees,  to  an 
equality  with  their  conquerors. 
Universal  spirit  I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and 
of  toleration.  ^  senate>  as  far  as  jt  concerned  reli- 
gion, was  happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the 
enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious, 
part  of  their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  wor- 
ship, which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all 
considered  by  the  people,  as  equally  true  ;  by  the 
philosopher,  as  equally  false ,  and  by  the  magistrate, 
as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced 
not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious 
concord. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  was 
not  imbittered  by  any  mixture  of  theo- 
logical rancour ;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of 
any  speculative  system.  The  devout  polytheist, 
though  fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  admit- 
ted with  implicit  faith  the  different  religions  of  the 
earth.0  Fear,  gratitude,  and  curiosity,  a  dream  or  an 
omen,  a  singular  disorder,  or  a  distant  journey,  per- 
petually disposed  him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his 
belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  list  of  his  protectors.  The 
thin  texture  of  the  Pagan  mythology  was  interwoven 
with  various,  but  not  discordant,  materials.  As  soon 
as  it  was  allowed  that  sages  and  heroes,  who  had 
lived  or  who  had  died  for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
were  exalted  to  a  state  of  power  and  immortality, 
it  was  universally  confessed,  that  they  deserved,  if 
not  the  adoration,  at  least  the  reverence,  of  all  man- 
kind. The  deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thou- 
sand streams  possessed,  in  peace,  their  local  and 
respective  influence  ;  nor  could  the  Roman  who 
deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyp- 
tian who  presented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible  powers  of  nature, 
the  planets,  and  the  elements,  were  the  same  through- 
out the  universe.  The  invisible  governors  of  the 
moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould 
of  fiction  and  allegory.  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice, 
acquired  its  divine  representative ;  every  art  and 

a  They  were  erected  ahout  the  midway  between  Lahor  and  Delhi. 
The  conquest?  of  Alexander  in  Hindostan  were  confined  to  the  Punjab, 
a  country  watered  by  the  five  great  streams  of  the  Indus. 

b  See  M.  de  Gnignes,  Histoiresdes  Huns,  1.  xv.  xvi.  and  xvii. 

c  There  is  not  any  writer  who  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  He- 
rodotus, the  true  geinus  of  Polytheism.  The  best  commentary  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hume'*  Natural  History  of  Religion;  and  the  best 
contrast  in  Bossuet's  Universal  History.  Some  obscure  traces  of  an  in- 
tolerant spirit  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptians,  (see  Juvenal, 
Sat.  xv.)  and  the  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  formed  a  very  important  exception  ;  so  important  indeed 
that  the  discussion  will  require  a  distinct  chapter  of  this  work. 


profession  its  patron,  whose  attributes,  in  the  most 
distant  ages  and  countries,  were  uniformly  derived 
from  the  character  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  A  re- 
public of  gods  of  such  opposite  tempers  and  interest 
required,  in  every  system,  the  moderating  hand  of 
a  supreme  magistrate,  who,  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  flattery,  was  gradually  invested  with  the 
sublime  perfections  of  an  Eternal  Parent,  and  an 
Omnipotent  Monarch.d  Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of 
antiquity,  that  the  nations  were  less  attentive  to  the 
difference,  than  to  the  resemblance,  of  their  religious 
worship.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Barba- 
rian, as  they  met  before  their  respective  altars,  easily 
persuaded  themselves,  that  under  various  names, 
and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same 
deities.  The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gave  a 
beautiful  and  almost  a  regular  form  to  the  poly- 
theism of  the  ancient  world.e 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  °f  philosophers, 
their  morals  from  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than 
from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  on 
the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
speculation;  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  dis- 
played the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding/  Of  the  four  most  celebrated  schools, 
the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They 
have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  the  first  cause  ;  but,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of 
matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  was 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  work  ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  resembled  an  idea,  rather  than  a  sub- 
stance. The  opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Epicu- 
reans were  of  a  less  religious  cast ;  but  whilst  the 
modest  science  of  the  former  induced  them  to  doubt, 
the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged  them  to 
deny,  the  providence  of  a  supreme  Ruler.  The  spi- 
rit of  inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation,  and  supported 
by  freedom,  had  divided  the  public  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy into  a  variety  of  contending  sects ;  but  the 
ingenious  youth,  who,  from  every  part,  resorted  to 
Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  alike  instructed  in  every  school 
to  reject  and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  possible,  that  a  philosopher 
should  accept,  as  divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the 
poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of  antiquity  ; 
or  that  he  should  adore,  as  gods,  those  imperfect 
beings  whom  he  must  have  despised  as  men  ! 
Against  such  unworthy  adversaries,  Cicero  conde- 
scended to  employ  the  arms  of  reason  and  eloquence ; 
but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more  adequate, 

d  The  rights,  powers,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Olympus, 
are  very  clearly  described  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad:  in  the  Greek 
original,  I  mean  ;  for  Mr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it,  has  improved 
the  theology  of  Homer. 

e  See  for  instance,  Cnesar  de  Pell.  Gall.  vi.  17.  Within  a  century  or 
two  the  Gauls  themselves  applied  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury, 
Mars,  Apollo,  ice. 

f  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  is  the  best  clue 
we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  profound  abyss.  He  repre- 
sents with  candour,  and  confutes  with  subtilty,  the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers. 
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as  well  as  more  efficacious,  weapon.  We  may  be 
well  assured,  that  a  writer,  conversant  with  the 
world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the 
gods  of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had  they  not 
already  been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among 
the  polished  and  enlightened  orders  of  society.6 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  in- 
terests of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and 
conversation,  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted 
the  independent  dignity  of  reason  ;  but  they  resigned 
their  actions  to  the  commands  of  law  and  of  custom. 
Viewing,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the 
various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  prac- 
tised the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  fre- 
quented the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes 
condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  super- 
stition, they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist 
under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a 
temper  were  scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about 
their  respective  modes  of  faith,  or  of  worship.  It 
was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the 
multitude  might  choose  to  assume  ;  and  they  ap- 
proached, with  the  same  inward  contempt,  and  the 
same  external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Lybian, 
the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.h 
Of  the  magis-  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what 
trate.  motives  a  spirit  of  persecution  could 
introduce  itself  into  the  Roman  councils.  The 
magistrates  could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind  though 
honest  bigotry,  since  the  magistrates  were  them- 
selves philosophers  ;  and  the  school  of  Athens  had 
given  laws  to  the  senate.  They  could  not  be  im- 
pelled by  ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  were  united  in  the  same  hands. 
The  pontiffs  were  chosen  among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  senators ;  and  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff 
was  constantly  exercised  by  the  emperors  them- 
selves. They  knew  and  valued  the  advantages  of 
religion,  as  it  is  connected  with  civil  government. 
They  encouraged  the  public  festivals  which  human- 
ize the  manners  of  the  people.  They  managed  the 
arts  of  divination,  as  a  convenient  instrument  of 
policy  ;  and  they  respected,  as  the  firmest  bond  of 
society,  the  useful  persuasion,  that,  either  in  this  or 
in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  most  assured- 
ly punished  by  the  avenging  gods.'  But  whilst 
they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages  of  reli- 
gion, they  were  convinced  that  the  various  modes  of 
worship  contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  pur- 

F  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that,  in  this  irreligious  age,  the  natural 
terrors  of  superstition,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  inc.  had  lost  their 
efficacy. 

h  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  always  inculcated  a  de- 
cent reverence  for  the  religion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind. 
The  devotion  of  Epicurus  was  assiduous  and  exemplary.  Diogen.  Laert. 
x.  10. 

i  Polybius,  1.  vi.  c.  53,  54.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  laments  that  in  his 
time  this  apprehension  had  lost  much  of  its  effect. 

k  See  the  fate  of  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Ambracia,  Corinth,  &c.  the 
conduct  of  Verres,  in  Cicero,  (Actio  ii.  Orat.  4.)  and  the  usual  practice 
of  governors,  in  tlie  viiith  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

1  Sueton.  in  Claud.  — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  1. 

m  Pelloutier  Histoiredes  Celtes,  torn.  vi.  p. 230 — 252. 

n  Seneca  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  p.  74.     Edit.  Lips. 

o  Dionysius  Halicarn.  Antiquitat.  Roman.  1.  ii. 

P  In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  was  demo- 


In  the  provinces. 


poses :  and  that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of  super- 
stition, which  had  received  the  sanction  of  time  and 
experience,  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  taste 
very  frequently  despoiled  the  van- 
quished nations  of  the  elegant  statues  of  their  gods, 
and  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples  ;k  but,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  religion  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  they  uniformly  experienced  the  indul- 
gence, and  even  protection,  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 
The  province  of  Gaul  seems,  and  indeed  only  seems, 
an  exception  to  this  universal  toleration.  Under 
the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing  human  sacrifices, 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  druids :'  but  the  priests 
themselves,  their  gods  and  their  altars,  subsisted  in 
peaceful  obscurity  till  the  final  destruction  of  Pa- 
ganism."1 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monar-  At  Rome, 
chy,  was  incessantly  filled  with  subjects  and  stran- 
gers from  every  part  of  the  world,"  who  all  intro- 
duced and  enjoyed  the  favourite  superstitions  of 
their  native  country.0  Every  city  in  the  empire  was 
justified  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient 
ceremonies  ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  using  the  com- 
mon privilege,  sometimes  interposed,  to  check  this 
inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion, of  all  the  most  contemptible  and  abject,  was 
frequently  prohibited ;  the  temples  of  Serapis  and 
Isis  demolished,  and  their  worshippers  banished 
from  Rome  and  Italy."  But  the  zeal  of  fanaticism 
prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy. 
The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes  multiplied,  the 
temples  were  restored  with  increasing  splendour, 
and  Isis  and  Serapis  at  length  assumed  their  place 
among  the  Roman  deities.*1  Nor  was  this  indul- 
gence a  departure  from  the  old  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  purest  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
Cybele  and  ./Esculapius  had  been  invited  by  solemn 
embassies  ;r  and  it  was  customary  to  tempt  the  pro- 
tectors of  besieged  cities,  by  the  promise  of  more 
distinguished  honours  than  they  possessed  in  their 
native  country .s  Rome  gradually  became  the  com- 
mon temple  of  her  subjects  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind.' 

II.  The  narrow  policy  of  preserving, 
without  any  foreign  mixture,  the  pure 
blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  for- 
tune, and  hastened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed  vanity  to 
ambition,  and  deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well  as 

lished  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  xl.  p.  252  )  and  even 
by  the  hands  of  the  consul,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  3.)  After  the  death 
of  Caesar,  it  was  restored  at  the  public  expense,  (Dion.  1.  xlvii.  p.  501.) 
When  Augustus  was  in  Egypt,  he  revered  the  majesty  of  Serapis  (Dion, 
1.  Ii.  p.  647.) ;  but  in  the  Pornarium  of  Rome,  and  a  mile  round  it,  he 
prohibited  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  g-ods,  (Dion.  1.  liii.  p.  679. 1.  liv. 
p.  735.)  They  remained,  however,  very  fashionable  under  his  reign 
(Ovid,  de  Art.'Amand.  1.  1.)  and  that  of  his  successor,  till  thejusticeof 
Tiberius  was  provoked  to  some  acts  of  severity.  (See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
85.    Joseph.  Antiquit.  1.  xviii.  c.  3.) 

q  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6.  p.  74.  Edit.  Havercamp.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  their  establishment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

r  See  Livy,  l.xi.  andxxix. 

s  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  iii.  c.  9.     He  gives  us  a  form  of  evocation. 

t  Minutius  Felix  in  Octavio,  p.  54.     Aruobius,  1.  vi.  p.  1 15. 
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honourable,  to  adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own 
wheresoever  they  were  found,  among  slaves  or 
strangers,  enemies  or  barbarians."  During  the  most 
flourishing  a^ra  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the 
number  of  citizens  gradually  decreased  from  about 
thirty*  to  twenty-one  thousand.'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  study  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
may  discover,  that,  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in 
the  first  census  of  Senilis  Tullius,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  eighty-three  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  social  war,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
men,  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try/ When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal 
share  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  senate  indeed 
preferred  the  chance  of  arms  to  an  ignominious  con- 
cession. The  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  paid  the 
severe  penalty  of  their  rashness  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  as  they  successively  returned  to  their 
duty,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  republic,3 
and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom. 
Under  a  democratical  government,  the  citizens  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  sovereignty  ;  and  those  powers 
will  be  first  abused,  and  afterwards  lost,  if  they  are 
committed  to  an  unwieldy  multitude.  But  when 
the  popular  assemblies  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
administration  of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were 
distinguished  from  the  vanquished  nations,  only  as 
the  first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjects  ;  and 
their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  same  dangers.  Yet  the  wisest  princes, 
who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  guarded  with 
the  strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  diffused  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent 
liberality.b 

Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had 
been  progressively  extended  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  important  distinction 
was  preserved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  former  was  esteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity, 
and  the  firm  basis  of  the  constitution.  Italy  claimed 
the  birth,  or  at  least  the  residence,  of  the  emperors 
and  the  senate.0  The  estates  of  the  Italians  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  [their  persons  from  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  governors.  Their  municipal  corpo- 
rations, formed  after  the  perfect  model  of  the  capital, 
were  intrusted,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
supreme  power,  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Ca- 
labria, all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of 
Rome.     Their  partial  distinctions  were  obliterated, 

n  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  Orbis  Rnmauus  of  the  learned  Span, 
heim  is  a  complete  history  of  the  progressive  admission  of  Latium, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

x  Herodotus,  v.  07.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  lie  followed  a  large 
and  popular  estimation. 

y  Athenaens,  Deipnoaopbist.  I.  vi.  p.  272.  Edit.  Casaubon.  Meursius 
de  Fortuna  Attica,  c.  4. 

/.  Bee  a  very  accurate  collection  of  the  numbers  of  each  Lustrum  /n 
M.  de  Beaufort,  Republique  Roraaine,  I.  iv.  c.  4. 

a  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1    i.  Velleius  I'aterculus,  1.  ii.e.  15— 17. 

b  Maecenas  had  advised  him  to  declare,  by  one  edict,  all  his  subjects 
citizens.  But  we  may  justly  suspect  that  the  historian  Dion  was  the 
author  of  a  counsel,  so  much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  and 
so  little  to  that  of  Augustus. 


Italy. 


and  they  insensibly  coalesced  into  one  great  nation, 
united  by  language,  manners,  and  civil  institutions, 
and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  powerful  empire.  The 
republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy,  and  was 
frequently  rewarded  by  the  merit  and  services  of 
her  adopted  sons.  Had  she  always  confined  the 
distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  families  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city,  that  immortal  name  would 
have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
Virgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua ;  Horace  was  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  he  should  call  himself  an 
Apulian  or  a  Lucanian :  it  was  in  Padua  that  an 
historian  was  found  worthy  to  record  the  majestic 
series  of  Roman  victories.  The  patriot  family  of 
the  Catos  emerged  from  Tusculum ;  and  the  little 
town  of  Arpinum  claimed  the  double  honour  of 
producing  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  former  of  whom 
deserved,  after  Romulus  and  Camillus,  to  be  styled 
the  Third  Founder  of  Rome ;  and  the  latter,  after 
saving  his  country  from  the  designs  of  Catiline, 
enabled  her  to  contend  with  Athens  for  the  palm  of 
eloquence.d 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  The  provinces. 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
were  destitute  of  any  public  force,  or  constitutional 
freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece,e  and  in  Gaul/  it 
was  the  first  care  of  the  senate  to  dissolve  those 
dangerous  confederacies,  which  taught  mankind, 
that,  as  the  Roman  arms  prevailed  by  division, 
they  might  be  resisted  by  union.  Those  princes, 
whom  the  ostentation  of  gratitude  or  generosity  per- 
mitted for  a  while  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre,  were 
dismissed  from  their  thrones,  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  their  appointed  task  of  fashioning  to  the 
yoke  the  vanquished  nations.  The  free  states  and 
cities  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome  were 
rewarded  with  a  nominal  alliance,  and  insensibly 
sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  authority  was 
every  where  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abso- 
lute, and  without  control.  But  the  same  salutary 
maxims  of  government,  which  had  secured  the 
peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the 
most  distant  conquests.  A  nation  of  Romans  was 
gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double 
expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting 
the  most  faithful  and  deserving  of  the  provincials 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

"  Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  Colonies  and  mu- 
he  inhabits,"  is  a  very  just  observation  DiciPal  towns- 
of  Seneca,?  confirmed  by  history  and  experience. 
The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  in- 

c  The  senators  were  obliged  to  have  one-third  of  their  own  landed 
property  in  Italy.  See  Plih.  I.  vi  ep.  19.  The  qualification  was  re- 
duced by  Marcus  to  one  fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Italy  had 
sunk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  provinces. 

d  The  first  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrataof  the  Marquis  Maffei,  gives 
the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Italy  under 
the  Caesars. 

e  See  Pausanias,  I.  vii.  The  Romans  condescended  to  restore  the 
names  of  those  assemblies,  when  they  could  no  longer  be  dangerous. 

f  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Ciesar.  The  Abbe  Dubos 
attempt's,  with  very  little  success,  to  prove  that  the  assemblies  of  Gaul 
were  continued  under  the  emperors  Histoire  de  l'Etablissement  tie 
la  Monarchic  Franc/oise,  1.  i.  c.  4, 

g  Seneca  in  Consolat.  adHelviam,  c.  6. 
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terest,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  victory  ; 
and  we  may  remark,  that  about  forty  years  after  the 
reduction  of  Asia,  eighty  thousand  Romans  were 
massacred  in  one  day,  by  the  cruel  orders  of  Mith- 
ridates.h  These  voluntary  exiles  were  engaged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  the  farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the 
legions  were  rendered  permanent  by  the  emperors, 
the  provinces  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  soldiers ; 
and  the  veterans,  whether  they  received  the  reward 
of  their  service  in  land  or  in  money,  usually  settled, 
with  their  families,  in  the  country  where  they  had 
honourably  spent  their  youth.  Throughout  the 
empire,  but  more  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
the  most  fertile  districts  and  the  most  convenient 
situations,  were  reserved  for  the  establishment  of 
colonies  ;  some  of  which  were  of  a  civil,  and  others 
of  a  military,  nature.  In  their  manners  and  internal 
policy,  the  colonies  formed  a  perfect  representation 
of  their  great  parent ;  and  they  were  soon  endeared 
to  the  natives  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
they  effectually  diffused  a.  reverence  for  the  Roman 
name,  and  a  desire,  which  was  seldom  disappointed, 
of  sharing,  in  due  time,  its  honours  and  advantages.1 
The  municipal  cities  insensibly  equalled  the  rank 
and  splendour  of  the  colonies  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  it  was  disputed  which  was  the  preferable 
condition,  of  those  societies  which  had  issued  from, 
or  those  which  had  been  received  into,  the  bosom  of 
Rome.k  The  right  of  Latium,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
ferred on  the  cities  to  which  it  had  been  granted,  a 
more  partial  favour.  The  magistrates  only,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  assumed  the  quality  of 
Roman  citizens  ;  but  as  those  offices  were  annual, 
in  a  few  years  they  circulated  round  the  principal 
families.1  Those  of  the  provincials  who  were  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  in  the  legions  ;m  those  who  ex- 
ercised any  civil  employment ;  all,  in  a  word,  who 
performed  any  public  service,  or  displayed  any  per- 
sonal talents,  were  rewarded  with  a  present,  whose 
value  was  continually  diminished  by  the  increasing 
liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet  even,  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  greater  number  of  their  sub- 
jects, it  was  still  accompanied  with  very  solid  ad- 
vantages. The  bulk  of  the  people  acquired,  with 
that  title,  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  particularly 
in  the  interesting  articles  of  marriage,  testaments, 
and  inheritances  ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open 
to  those  whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  favour 
or  merit.     The  grandsons  of  the  Gauls,  who  had 

h  Memnon  apud  Photinm,  c.  33.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  2.  Plutarch 
and  Dion  Cassius  swell  the  massacre  to  150,000  citizens;  but  1  should 
esteem  the  smaller  number  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

i  Twenty-five  colonies  were  settled  in  Spain,  (see  Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
iii.  3,  4.  iv.  35.)  and  nine  in  Britain,  of  which  London,  Colchester, 
Lincoln,  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Bath,  still  remain  considerable  cities. 
(See  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  36.  and  Whitaker's  history  of  Manches- 
ter, 1.  i.  c.  3.) 

k  Aul.  Gell.  Noctes  Attica-,  xvi.  13.  The  emperor  Hadrian  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  the  cities  of  Utica,  Gades,  and  Itatica,  which  already 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  Municipia,  should  solicit  the  title  of  colonies. 
Their  example,  however,  became  fashionable,  and  the  empire  was  filled 
with  honorary  colonies.  See  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numisraatura,  Disser- 
tat.  xiii. 

1  Spanheim,  Orbis  Roman,  c.  8.  p.  62. 

m  Aristid.  in  Romae  Encomio,  torn.  i.  p.  218.     Edit.  Jebb. 

n  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  23,  24.     Hist.  iv.  74. 


besieged  Julius  Caesar  in  Alesia,  commanded  le- 
gions, governed  provinces,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  senate  of  Rome."  Their  ambition,  instead  of 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  safety  and  greatness. 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the    Division  of  the 
influence  of   language   over  national    Latin    and  the 

,  Greek  provinces, 

manners,  that  it  was  their  most  serious 
care  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue.0  The  ancient  dialects  of 
Italy,  the  Sabine,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Venetian, 
sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but  in  the  provinces,  the  east 
was  less  docile  than  the  west  to  the  voice  of  its  vic- 
torious preceptors.  This  obvious  difference  marked 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire  with  a  distinction  of 
colours,  which,  though  it  was  in  some  degree  con- 
cealed during  the  meridian  splendour  of  prosperity, 
became  gradually  more  visible,  as  the  shades  of 
night  descended  upon  the  Roman  world.  The 
western  countries  were  civilized  by  the  same  hands 
which  subdued  them.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians 
were  reconciled  to  obedience,  their  minds  Mere 
opened  to  any  new  impressions  of  knowledge  and 
politeness.  The  language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption, 
was  so  universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Pannonia,p  that  the  faint  traces  of  the 
Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the 
mountains,  or  among  the  peasants.'1  Education  and 
study  insensibly  inspired  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries with  the  sentiments  of  Romans  ;  and  Italy  gave 
fashions,  as  well  as  laws,  to  her  Latin  provincials. 
They  solicited  with  more  ardour,  and  obtained  with 
more  facility,  the  freedom  and  honours  of  the  state; 
supported  the  national  dignity  in  letters  r  and  in 
arms  ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  person  of  Trajan,  pro- 
duced an  emperor  whom  the  Scipios  would  not  have 
disowned  for  their  countryman.  The  situation  of 
the  Greeks  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  former  had  been  long  since  civilized 
and  corrupted.  They  had  too  much  taste  to  relin- 
quish their  language,  and  too  much  vanity  to  adopt 
any  foreign  institutions.  Still  preserving  the  pre- 
judices, after  they  had  lost  the  virtues,  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  affected  to  despise  the  unpolished 
manners  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  whilst  they  were 
compelled  to  respect  their  superior  wisdom  and 
power .s  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  empire,  by 
the  progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had  been 

o  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei.  xix.  7. 
Lipsius  de  pronuuciatione  Linguae  Latinaa,  c.  3. 

P  Apuleius  and  Angustin  will  answer  for  Africa  ;  Strabo  for  Spain  and 
Gaul ;  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  for  Britain  ;  and  VelleiusPater- 
culus,  for  Pannonia.  To  them  we  may  add  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions. 

q  The  Celtic  was  preserved  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Armorica.  We  may  observe  that  Apuleius  reproaches  an  African 
youth,  who  lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  use  of  the  Punic; 
whilst  he  had  almost  forgot  Greek,  and  neither  could  nor  would  speak 
Latin.  (Apolog.  p.  59G.)  The  greater  part  of  St.  Austin'scongregations 
were  strangers  to  the  Punic. 

r  Spain  alone  produced  Columella,  the  Senecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
Quintilian. 

s  There  is  not,  I  believe,  from  Dionysiusto  Libanus,  a  single  Greek 
critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  seem  ignorant  that  the 
Romans  had  any  good  writers. 
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diffused  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and 
the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  intro- 
duced a  silent  revolution  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
their  pompotis  courts  those  princes  united  the  ele- 
gance of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and 
the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  a  humble 
distance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  subjects. 
Such  was  the  general  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  To  these  we 
may  add  a  third  distinction  for  the  body  of  the  na- 
tives in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  The  use  of 
their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements 
of  those  barbarians.'  The  slothful  effeminacy  of  the 
former  exposed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  sullen 
ferociousness  of  the  latter  excited  the  aversion,  of 
the  conquerors."  Those  nations  had  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power,  but  they  seldom  desired  or  de- 
served the  freedom  of  the  city  :  and  it  was  remarked, 
that  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an  Egyptian 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome.* 
General  use  of  It  is  a  just  though  trite  observation, 
both  languages.  that  yjctorious  Rome  was  herself  sub- 
dued by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Those  immortal  writers 
who  still  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, soon  became  the  favourite  object  of  study  and 
imitation  in  Italy  and  the  western  provinces.  But 
the  elegant  amusements  of  the  Romans  were  not 
suffered  to  interfere  with  their  sound  maxims  of 
policy.  Whilst  they  acknowledged  the  charms  of 
the  Greek,  they  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Latin, 
tongue,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  latter  was  in- 
flexibly maintained  in  the  administration  of  civil 
as  well  as  military  governments  The  two  languages 
exercised  at  the  same  time  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tion throughout  the  empire :  the  former,  as  the 
natural  idiom  of  science ;  the  latter,  as  the  legal 
dialect  of  public  transactions.  Those  who  united 
letters  with  business  were  equally  conversant  with 
both  ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any  province, 
to  find  a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin 
language. 

It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the 
nations  of  the  empire  insensibly  melted 
away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people.  But  there 
still  remained,  in  the  centre  of  every  province  and 
of  every  family,  an  unhappy  condition  of  men,  who 
endured  the  weight,  without  sharing  the  benefits, 
of  society.  In  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  do- 
mestic slaves  were  exposed  to  the  wanton  rigour  of 
despotism      The  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman 

t  The  curious  reader  may  see  in  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  xix.  p.  1.  c.  8.)  how  much  the  use  of  theSyriac  and  Egyptian  lan- 
guages was  still  preserved. 

.i  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.     Ammian.  Marcelin.  xxii.  16. 

i  Dion  Cassius,  ].  Ixxvii.  p.  1275.  The  first  instance  happened  under 
the  reign  of  Keptimitis  Severug. 

>  Bee  Valerius  Maxirnus.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  n.  2.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
disfranchised  an  eminent  Grecian  for  not  understanding  Latin.  He 
was  probably  in  some  public  otfice.     Suetonius  in  Claud,  c  If!. 

z  In  Hie  camp  of  Luculhis,  an  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  and  a  slave  for 
four  drachmae,  or  about  three  shillings.     Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  p.  580. 


Slaves. 


empire  was  preceded  by  ages  of  vio-  _,  . 

r  '  J      °  Their  treatment. 

lence  and  rapine.  The  slaves  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  barbarian  captives,  taken  in 
thousands  by  the  chance  of  war,  purchased  at  a  vile 
price,2  accustomed  to  a  life  of  independence,  and 
impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their  fetters. 
Against  such  internal  enemies,  whose  desperate  in- 
surrections had  more  than  once  reduced  the  repub- 
lic to  the  brink  of  destruction,*  the  most  severe  re- 
gulations,1' and  the  most  cruel  treatment,  seemed 
almost  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  when  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  were  united  under  the  laws  of  one 
sovereign,  the  source  of  foreign  supplies  flowed 
with  much  less  abundance,  and  the  Romans  were 
reduced  to  the  milder  but  more  tedious  method  of 
propagation.  In  their  numerous  families,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  country  estates,  they  encouraged 
the  marriage  of  their  slaves.  The  sentiments  of 
nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  possession 
of  a  dependent  species  of  property,  contributed  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude.0  The  exist- 
ence of  a  slave  became  an  object  of  greater  value, 
and  though  his  happiness  still  depended  on  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  master,  the  hu- 
manity of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  restrained  by 
fear,  was  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  his  own  inter- 
est. The  progress  of  manners  was  accelerated  by 
the  virtue  or  policy  of  the  emperors ;  and  by  the 
edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  the  protection 
of  the  laws  was  extended  to  the  most  abject  part  of 
mankind.  The  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over 
the  slaves,  a  power  long  exercised  and  often  abused, 
was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  reserved  to  the 
magistrates  alone.  The  subterraneous  prisons  were 
abolished;  and,  upon  a  just  complaint  of  intoler- 
able treatment,  the  injured  slave  obtained  either  his 
deliverance,  or  a  less  cruel  master.d 

Hope,  the  best  comfort  of  our  imper-  r  ,      , . 

r    '  r        Enfranchisement. 

feet  condition,  was  not  denied  to  the 
Roman  slave  ;  and  if  he  had  any  opportunity  of 
rendering  himself  either  useful  or  agreeable,  he 
might  very  naturally  expect  that  the  diligence  and 
fidelity  of  a  few  years  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
inestimable  gift  of  freedom.  The  benevolence  of 
the  master  was  so  frequently  prompted  by  the 
meaner  suggestions  of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the 
laws  found  it  more  necessary  to  restrain  than  to 
encourage  a  profuse  and  undistinguishing  liberality, 
which  might  degenerate  into  a  very  dangerous 
abuse.e  It  was  a  maxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
that  a  slave  had  not  any  country  of  his  own  ;  he  ac- 
quired with  his  liberty  an  admission  into  the  politi- 
cal society  of  which  his  patron  was  a  member.    The 

a  Diodorus  Siculusin  Eclog.  Hist.  1.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.  Florus,  iii. 
19, 20. 

b  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  severity  in  Cicero  in  Verrem.v.  3. 

c  See  in  Grtlter,  and  the  other  collectors,  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions addressed  by  slaves  to  their  wives,  children,  fellow-servants,  mas- 
ters, &c.     They  are  all,  most  probably,  of  the  imperial  age. 

d  See  the  Augustan  History,  and  a  dissertation  ofM.  de  Burigny,  in 
the  35th  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  upon  the  Roman 
slaves. 

c  See  another  dissertation  of  M.  de  Burigny,  in  the  37th  volume, 
on  the  Roman  freedmen. 
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consequences  of  this  maxim  would  have  prostituted 
the  privileges  of  the  Roman  city  to  a  mean  and  pro- 
miscuous multitude.  Some  seasonable  exceptions 
were  therefore  provided  ;  and  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  confined  to  such  slaves  only  as,  for  just 
causes,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  magistrate, 
should  receive  a  solemn  and  legal  manumission. 
Even  these  chosen  freedmen  obtained  no  more  than 
the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  civil  or  military  honours.  Whatever 
might  be  the  merit  or  fortune  of  their  sons,  they  like- 
wise were  esteemed  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  ; 
nor  were  the  traces  of  a  servile  origin  allowed  to  be 
completely  obliterated  till  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration.' Without  destroying  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
a  distant  prospect  of  freedom  and  honours  was  pre- 
sented, even  to  those  whom  pride  and  prejudice 
almost  disdained  to  number  among  the  human 
species. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate 
the  slaves  by  a  peculiar  habit ;  but  it 
was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  dan- 
ger in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbers. s 
Without  interpreting,  in  their  utmost  strictness,  the 
liberal  appellations  of  legions  and  myriads,h  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  proportion  of  slaves, 
who  were  valued  as  property,  was  more  considerable 
than  that  of  servants,  who  can  be  computed  only  as  an 
expense."  The  youths  of  a  promising  genius  were 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  price 
was  ascertained  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  and 
talents.k  Almost  every  profession,  either  liberal'  or 
mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  household  of  an 
opulent  senator.  The  ministers  of  pomp  and  sen- 
suality were  multiplied  beyond  the  conception  of 
modern  luxury."1  It  was  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  purchase  than  to  hire 
his  workmen ;  and  in  the  country,  slaves  were 
employed  as  the  cheapest  and  most  laborious  in- 
struments of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general 
observation,  and  to  display  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
we  might  allege  a  variety  of  particular  instances. 
It  was  discovered,  on  a  very  melancholy  occasion, 
that  four  hundred  slaves  were  maintained  in  a 
single  palace  of  Rome."  The  same  number  of  four 
hundred  belonged  to  an  estate  which  an  African 
widow,  of  a  very  private  condition,  resigned  to  her 
son,  whilst  she  reserved  for  herself  a  much  larger 
share  of  her  property.0  A  freedman  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  though  his  fortune  had  suffered  great 
losses  in  the  civil  wars,  left  behind  him  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred  and 

f  Spanheim,  Orbis  Roman.  I.  i.  c.  16.  p.  124,  &c. 

g  Seneca  de  Clenientia,  1.  i.  c.  24.  The  original  is  much  stronger, 
"Quantum  periculum  immineret  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  ccepis- 
sent." 

h  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.)  and  Athenseus  (Deipnosophist. 
1.  vi.  p.  272.)  The  latter  boldly  asserts,  that  lie  knew  very  many 
(jra^nroWoi)  Romans  who  possessed,  not  for  use,  but  ostentation,  ten 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves. 

i  In  Paris  there  are  not  more  than  43,700  domestics  of  every  sort, 
and  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Messange  Recherches  sur 
la  Population,  p.  186. 

k  A  learned  slave  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling:  Atticus 
always  bred  and  taught  them  himself.     Cornel.  Nepos  in  Vit.  c.  13. 

1  Many  of  the  Roman  physicians  were  slaves.  See  Dr.  Middleton's 
Dissertation  and  Defence. 


fifty  thousand  head  of  smaller  cattle,  and,  what  was 
almost  included  in  the  description  of  cattle,  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves." 

The  number  of  subjects  who  ac-  Popillousness  of 
knowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citi-  the  Roman  em. 
zens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  can- 
not now  be  fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.  We  are 
informed,  that  when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercised 
the  office  of  censor,  he  took  an  account  of  six  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  Roman 
citizens,  who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children,  must  have  amounted  to  about  twenty 
millions  of  souls.  The  multitude  of  subjects  of  an 
inferior  rank,  was  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  But, 
after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumstance 
which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  there  existed,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  citi- 
zens, of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the 
slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount 
of  this  imperfect  calculation  would  rise  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons  :  a  degree 
of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modern 
Europe,'1  and  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that 
has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system  of 
government. 

Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  obedience  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  moderate  umon" 
and  comprehensive  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Asia, 
we  shall  behold  despotism  in  the  centre,  and  weak- 
ness in  the  extremities ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
or  the  administration  of  justice,  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  an  army  ;  hostile  barbarians  established 
in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  hereditary  satraps  usurp- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  provinces;  and  subjects 
inclined  to  rebellion,  though  incapable  of  freedom. 
But  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  world  was  uniform, 
voluntary,  and  permanent.  The  vanquished  nations, 
blended  into  one  great  people,  resigned  the  hope, 
nay  even  the  wish,  of  resuming  their  independence, 
and  scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  established 
authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded  without  an  effort 
the  wide  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  was  exer- 
cised with  the  same  facility  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  those  of  the  Tyber. 
The  legions  were  destined  to  serve  against  the 
public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magistrate  seldom  re- 
quired the  aid  of  a  military  force/     In  this  state  of 

to  Their  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copiously  enumerated  by  Pigno- 
rius  de  Servis. 

n  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  43.  They  all  were  executed  for  not  preventing 
their  master's  murder. 

o  Apuleius  in  Apolog.  p.  54S.  Edit.  Delphin. 

p  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  47. 

q  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France,  twenty-two  in  Germany,  four 
in  Hungary,  ten  in  Italy  with  its  islands,  eight  in  Great  Brita'in  and 
Ireland,  eight  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  European 
Russia,  six  in  Poland,  six  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden, 
three  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  four  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
whole  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  five  or  one  hundred  and  seven 
millions.    See  Voltaire,  de  Histoiie  Generale. 

r  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  oration  of  Agrippa,  or 
rather  of  the  historiaD,  is  a  fine  pkture  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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general  security,  the  leisure  as  well  as  opulence 
both  of  the  prince  and  people,  -were  devoted  to 
improve  and  to  adorn  the  Roman  empire. 
Roman  monu-         Among  the  innumerable  monuments 
meuts-  of  architecture  constructed  by  the  Ro- 

mans, how  many  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history  ! 
how  few  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
barism !  And  yet  even  the  majestic  ruins  that  are 
still  scattered  over  Italy  and  the  provinces,  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  those  countries  were 
once  the  seat  of  a  polite  and  powerful  empire. 
Their  greatness  alone,  or  their  beauty,  might  deserve 
our  attention  ;  but  they  are  rendered  more  interest- 
ing, by  two  important  circumstances,  which  connect 
the  agreeable  history  of  the  arts  with  the  more  use- 
ful history  of  human  manners.  Many  of  those  works 
were  erected  at  private  expense,  and  almost  all  were 
intended  for  public  benefit. 

It  is  natural   to  suppose  that  the 

Many  of  them 

erected  at  pri-  greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  most 
expeD:  considerable,  of  the  Roman  edifices, 
were  raised  by  the  emperors,  who  possessed  so  un- 
bounded a  command  both  of  men  and  money.  Au- 
gustus was  accustomed  to  boast,  that  he  had  found 
his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of 
marble.5  The  strict  economy  of  Vespasian  was  the 
source  of  his  magnificence.  The  works  of  Trajan 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  genius.  The  public  monu- 
ments with  which  Hadrian  adorned  every  province 
of  the  empire,  were  executed  not  only  by  his  orders, 
but  under  his  immediate  inspection.  He  was  him- 
self an  artist ;  and  he  loved  the  arts,  as  they  con- 
duced to  the  glory  of  the  monarch.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as  they  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  if  the  emperors 
were  the  first,  they  were  not  the  only,  architects  of 
their  dominions.  Their  example  Avas  universally 
imitated  by  their  principal  subjects,  who  were  not 
afraid  of  declaring  to  the  world  that  they  had  spirit 
to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the  noblest 
undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  structure  of 
the  Coliseum  been  dedicated  at  Rome,  before  the 
edifices,  of  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  of  the  same 
design  and  materials,  were  erected  for  the  use,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Verona.1 
The  inscription  of  the  stupendous  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara, attests  that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by 
the  contribution  of  a  few  Lusitanian  communities. 
When  Pliny  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  provinces  by  no  means  the 
richest  or  most  considerable  of  the  empire,  he  found 
the  cities  within  his  jurisdiction  striving  with  each 
other  in  .every  useful  and  ornamental  work,  that 
might  deserve  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  or  the  gra- 
titude of  their  citizens.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  pro- 

•  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  28.  Augustus  built  in  Rome  the  temple  and 
forum  of  Mars  the  Avenger  ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol;  that  of  Apollo  Palatine,  with  public  libraries;  the  portico  and 
basilica  of  Cains  and  Lucius;  the  porticos  of  Livia  and  Octavia;  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was  imitated 
by  his  ministers  and  general*;  and  liis  friend  Agrippa  left  behind  him 
the  immortal  monument  the  Pantheon. 

tSee  Maffei,  Verona  illustrata,  I.  iv.  p.  68. 

m  See  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's  Epistles.     He  mentions  the  following 


consul  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  to  direct  their 
taste,  and  sometimes  to  moderate  their  emulation." 
The  opulent  senators  of  Rome  and  the  provinces 
esteemed  it  an  honour,  and  almost  an  obligation,  to 
adorn  the  splendour  of  their  age  and  country  ;  and 
the  influence  of  fashion  very  frequently  supplied 
the  want  of  taste  or  generosity.  Among  a  crowd  of 
these  private  benefactors,  we  may  select  Herodes 
Atticus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive 
of  his  conduct,  his  magnificence  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  greatest  kings. 

The  family  of  Herod,  at  least  after  Example  of  He. 
it  had  been  favoured  by  fortune,  was  rodes  Attlcus- 
lineally  descended  from  Cimon  and  Miltiades, 
Theseus  and  Cecrops,  ^Eacus  and  Jupiter.  But  the 
posterity  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  fallen  into 
the  most  abject  state.  His  grandfather  had  suffered 
by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  Julius  Atticus,  his 
father,  must  have  ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, had  he  not  discovered  an  immense  treasure, 
buried  under  an  old  house,  the  last  remains  of  his 
patrimony.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  the 
emperor  might  have  asserted  his  claim,  and  the  pru- 
dent Atticus  prevented,  by  a  frank  confession,  the 
officiousness  of  informers.  But  the  equitable  Nerva, 
who  then  filled  the  throne,  refused  to  accept  any 
part  of  it,  and  commanded  him  to  use,  without  scru- 
ple, the  present  of  fortune.  The  cautious  Athenian 
still  insisted,  that  the  treasure  was  too  considerable 
for  a  subject,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  use  it. 
Abuse  it,  then,  replied  the  monarch,  with  a  good- 
natured  peevishness  ;  for  it  is  your  own."  Many 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  Atticus  literally  obeyed  the 
emperor's  last  instructions  ;  since  he  expended  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  an  advantageous  marriage,  in  the  service 
of  the  public.  He  had  obtained  for  his  son  Herod 
the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
young  magistrate,  observing  that  the  town  of  Troas 
was  indifferently  supplied  with  water,  obtained  from 
the  munificence  of  Hadrian  three  hundred  myriads 
of  drachms  (about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds)  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  aqueduct.  But  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  the  charge  amounted  to  more 
than  double  the  estimate,  and  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  began  to  murmur,  till  the  generous  Atticus 
silenced  their  complaints,  by  requesting  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
additional  expense.*' 

The  ablest  preceptors  of  Greece  and 
Asia  had  been  invited  by  liberal  re- 
wards to  direct  the  education  of  young  Herod. 
Their  pupil  soon  became  a  celebrated  orator,  accord- 
ing to  the  useless  rhetoric  of  that  age,  which,  con- 
works,  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  cities.  At  Nicomedia,  a  new 
forum,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  canal,  left  unfinished  by  a  king;  at  Nice, a 
gymnasium,  and  a  theatre  u  hich  had  already  cost  near  ninety  thousand 
pounds  ;  baths  at  Prusa  and  Claudinpolis;  and  an  aqueduct  of  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  for  the  use  of  Sinope. 

x  Hadrian    afterwards   made   a   very   equitable  regulation,    which 
divided  all  treasure-trove    between  the  right  of  property  and  that  of 
discovery.     Hist.  August,  p.  9. 
y  Philostrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p.  548. 
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fining  itself  to  the  schools,  disdained  to  visit  either 
the  forum  or  the  senate.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  consulship  at  Rome ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  a  philosophic  retirement  at 
Athens,  and  his  adjacent  villas;  perpetually  sur- 
rounded by  sophists,  who  acknowledged,  without 
reluctance,  the  superiority  of  a  rich  and  generous 
rival.2  The  monuments  of  his  genius  have  perished  ; 
some  considerable  ruins  still  preserve  the  fame  of 
his  taste  and  munificence :  modern  travellers  have 
measured  the  remains  of  the  stadium  which  he 
constructed  at  Athens.  It  was  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable  of 
admitting  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  finished 
in  four  years,  whilst  Herod  was  president  of  the 
Athenian  games.  To  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla 
he  dedicated  a  theatre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  empire :  no  wood  except  cedar,  very  curiously 
carved,  was  employed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  Odeum,  designed  by  Pericles  for  musical  per- 
formances, and  the  rehearsal  of  new  tragedies,  had 
been  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the  arts  over  barba- 
ric greatness ;  as  the  timbers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction consisted  chiefly  of  the  masts  of  the  Per- 
sian vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  repairs  bestowed 
on  that  ancient  edifice  by  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  it 
was  again  fallen  to  decay.  Herod  restored  its 
ancient  beauty  and  magnificence.  Nor  was  the  libe- 
rality of  that  illustrious  citizen  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Athens.  The  most  splendid  ornaments  bestowed 
on  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  isthmus,  a  theatre 
at  Corinth,  a  stadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  an  aqueduct  at  Canusium  in  Italy,  were 
insufficient  to  exhaust  his  treasures.  The  people  of 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Peloponne- 
sus, experienced  his  favours  ;  and  many  inscriptions 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  gratefully  style 
Herodes  Atticus  their  patron  and  benefactor.* 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens 

Most  of  the  Ro-  ,    _  .  .  ,.    .  „ 

man  monuments  and  Rome,  the  modest  simplicity  ot 
temMeshc  theV  Privaie  houses  announced  the  equal 
tres ;  aqueducts,    condition  of  freedom ;  whilst  the  so- 

&c 

vereignty  of  the  people  was  represent- 
ed in  the  majestic  edifices  designed  to  the  public 
use  ;b  nor  was  this  republican  spirit  totally  extin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  monarchy. 
It  was  in  works  of  national  honour  and  benefit,  that 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  emperors  affected  to  dis- 
play their  magnificence.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero 
excited  a  just  indignation,  but  the  vast  extent  of 
ground  which  had  been  usurped  by  his  selfish 
luxury,  was  more  nobly  filled  under  the  succeeding 
reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  Clau- 
dian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess of  Peace,  and  to  the  genius  of  Rome.c    These 

z  Auius  Gellius,  in  Noct.  Attic,  i.  2.  ix.  2.  xviii.  10.  xix.  12.  Philo- 
strat.  p.  564. 

a  See  Philostrat.  1.  ii.  p.  548,560.  Pansanias,  1.  i.  and  viii.  10.  The 
Life  of  Herodes,  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

b  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dica\irchus,  de  Statu 
Graecise,  p.  8.  inter  Geographos  Minores,  edit.  Hudson. 

c  Donatus  de  Roma  Vetere,  1.  iii.  c.  4 — 6.  Nardini  Roma  Antica, 
..  iii.  11  — 13.  and  a  MS.   description  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Bcrnardiis 

c  2 


monuments  of  architecture,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  adorned  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  Grecian  painting  and  sculpture ; 
and  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  a  very  curious  library 
was  open  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  At  a  small 
distance  from  thence  was  situated  the  forum  of 
Trajan.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  lofty  portico,  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  into  which  four  triumphal 
arches  opened  a  noble  and  spacious  entrance :  in 
the  centre  arose  a  column  of  marble,  whose  height, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  denoted  the  elevation 
of  the  hill  that  had  been  cut  away.  This  column, 
which  still  subsists  in  its  ancient  beauty,  exhibited 
an  exact  representation  of  the  Dacian  victories  of 
its  founder.  The  veteran  soldier  contemplated  the 
story  of  his  own  campaigns,  and  by  an  easy  illusion 
of  national  vanity,  the  peaceful  citizen  associated 
himself  to  the  honours  of  the  triumph.  All  the 
other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  were  embellished  by  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with 
amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos,  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  condu- 
cive to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  meanest  citizen.  The  last  mentioned  of  those 
edifices  deserve  our  peculiar  attention.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  the  solidity  of  the  execution, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the}'  were  subservient,  rank 
the  aqueducts  among  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Roman  genius  and  power.  The  aqueducts  of  the 
capital  claim  a  just  pre-eminence  ;  but  the  curious 
traveller,  who,  without  the  light  of  history,  should 
examine  those  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia, 
would  very  naturally  conclude,  that  those  provincial 
towns  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  some 
potent  monarch.  The  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa 
were  once  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  whose 
populousness,  and  even  whose  existence,  was  de- 
rived from  such  artificial  supplies  of  a  perennial 
stream  of  fresh  water.d 

We  have  computed  the  inhabitants,       Number  and 

greatness  of  the 

and  contemplated  the  public  works,  of  cities  of  the  em- 
the  Roman  empire.  The  observation  pire' 
of  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  cities  will  serve 
to  confirm  the  former,  and  to  multiply  the  latter.  It 
may  not  be  unpleasing  to  collect  a  few  scattered 
instances  relative  to  that  subject,  without  forgetting, 
however,  that  from  the  vanity  of  nations  and  the 
poverty  of  language,  the  vague  appellation  of  city 
has  been  indifferently  bestowed  on  Rome  and  upon 
Laurentum.  I.  Ancient  Italy  is  said 
to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  cities  ;  and  for  whatsoever  aera  of  an 
tiquity  the  expression  might  be  intended,e  there  is 
not  any  reason  to  believe  the  country  less  populous 

Oricellarius,  or  Rnceilai,  of  whom  I  obtained  a  copy  from  the  library 
of  the  Canon  Ricardi  at  Florence.  Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timaii 
thes  and  of  Protogenes  are  menlioned  hy  Pliny,  as  in  the  temple  ol 
Peace;  and  the  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

d  Montfaucon  l'Antiquite  Expliquee,  torn.  iv.  p.  2.  1.  i.  c.  9.  Fa. 
bretti  has  composed  a  very  learned  treatise  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome. 

e  iElian.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  ix.  c.  16.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der Severus.     See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  I.  iv.  c.  21. 
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in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  than  in  that  of  Ro- 
mulus. The  petty  states  of  Latium  were  contained 
within  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  hy  whose 
superior  influence  they  had  been  attracted.  Those 
parts  of  Italy  which  have  so  long  languished  under 
the  lazy  tyranny  of  priests  and  viceroys,  had  been 
afflicted  only  by  the  more  tolerable  calamities  of 
war  :  and  the  first  symptoms  of  decay,  which  they 
experienced,  were  amply  compensated  by  the  rapid 
improvements  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  splen- 
dour of  Verona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains  ;  yet 
Verona  was  less  celebrated  than  Aquileia  or  Padua, 
Milan  or  Ravenna.  II.  The  spirit  of 
improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and 
been  felt  even  in  the  woods  of  Britain,  which  were 
gradually  cleared  away  to  open  a  free  space  for 
convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  York  was  the 
seat  of  government ;  London  was  already  enriched 
by  commerce ;  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  the 
salutary  effects  of  its  medicinal  waters.  Gaul  could 
boast  of  her  twelve  hundred  cities ; f  and  though, 
in  the  northern  parts,  many  of  them,  without  ex- 
cepting Paris  itself,  were  little  more  than  the  rude 
and  imperfect  townships  of  a  rising  people ;  the 
southern  provinces  imitated  the  wealth  and  elegance 
of  Italy.  s  Many  were  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Marseilles, 
Aries,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Bourdeaux, 
Autun,  Vienna,  Lyons,  Langres,  and  Treves,  whose 
ancient  condition  might  sustain  an  equal,  and  per- 
haps advantageous,  comparison  with  their  present 
state.  With  regard  to  Spain,  that  country  flourished 
as  a  province,  and  has  declined  as  a  kingdom.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  abuse  of  her  strength,  by  America, 
and  by  superstition,  her  pride  might  possibly  be 
confounded,  if  we  required  such  a  list  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cities,  as  Pliny  has  exhibited  under 
the  reign  of  Vespasian. h  III.  Three 
hundred  African  cities  had  once  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Carthage,'  nor  is  it 
likely  that  their  numbers  diminished  under  the 
administration  of  the  emperors  :  Carthage  itself 
rose  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes  ;  and  that 
capital,  as  well  as  Capua  and  Corinth,  soon  re- 
covered all  the  advantages  which  can  be  separated 
from  independent  sovereignty.  IV. 
The  provinces  of  the  East  present  the 
contrast  of  Roman  magnificence  with  Turkish  bar- 
barism.    The  ruins  of  antiquity  scattered  over  un- 

f  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  The  number,  however,  is  mentioned, 
and  should  be  received  with  a  decree  of  latitude. 

tr  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5. 

b  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  35.  The  list  seems  authentic  and 
accurate  ;  the  division  of  the  provinces,  and  the  dillerent  condition  of 
the  cilies,  are  minutely  distinguished. 

i  Strabon.  Geograpb,  1.  lxvii.  p.  1189. 

k  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  Philostrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p. 
:,is.  Edit,  olear. 

1  Tacit.  Ann.il.  iv.  55.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  consulting:  and 
comparing  modern  travellers,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  eleven 
cities  of  .Win.  Seven  or  eight  are  totally  destroyed — IIypa?pe,  Tralles, 
Laodicea,  Iliurn,  Halicarnassus,  Miletus,  Epbesua,  and  we  may  add 
Sardr:«.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Per^anaus  is  a  straggling  village  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  :  Magnesia,  under  the  name  of  (iuzi  I. 
hissar,  a  town  of  some  consequence  ;  and  Smyrna,  a  great  city,  peopled 
by  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  even  at  Smyrna,  while  the  Franks 
have  maintained  commerce,  the  Turks  have  ruined  the  arts, 

m  See  a  very  exact  and  pleasing  description  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea, 
in  CI  andler's  Travels  through  Asia  Minor,  p.  225,  &c. 

n  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  866      He  had  studied  at  Tralles. 
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cultivated  fields,  and  ascribed,  by  ignorance,  to  the 
power  of  magic,  scarcely  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
oppressed  peasant  or  wandering  Arab.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Caesars,  the  proper  Asia  alone  contained 
five  hundred  populous  cities,k  enriched  with  all  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  adorned  with  all  the  refinements 
of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  Asia  had  once  disputed  the 
honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their 
respective  merits  were  examined  by  the  senate.1 
Four  of  them  were  immediately  rejected  as  unequal 
to  the  burthen  ;  and  among  these  was  Laodicea, 
whose  splendour  is  still  displayed  in  its  ruins.'" 
Laodicea  collected  a  very  considerable  revenue  from 
its  flocks  of  sheep,  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool  ;  and  had  received  a  little  before  the  con- 
test^ legacy  of  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  the  testament  of  a  generous  citizen."  If  such 
was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what  must  have  been 
the  wealth  of  those  cities,  whose  claim  appeared 
preferable,  and  particularly  of  Pergamus,  of  Smyr- 
na, and  of  Ephesus,  who  so  long  disputed  with  each 
other  the  titular  primacy  of  Asia?0  The  capitals  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  still  superior  rank  in  the 
empire  :  Antioch  and  Alexandria  looked  down  with 
disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,"  and  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 

All  these  cities  were  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the 
public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of 
Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication, 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the 
empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand 
and  eighty  Roman  miles.q  The  public  roads  were 
accurately  divided  by  mile-stones,  and  ran  in  a 
direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private 
property.  Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bc!d 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most  rapid 
streams/  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised 
into  a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  in  some 
places,  near  the  capital,  with  granite.s  Such  was 
the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose 

o  See  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  I' Academic,  torn,  xviii. 
Aristides  pronounced  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  to  recommend 
concord  to  the  rival  cities. 

p  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  amounted  to 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  (Joseph  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Mamelukes,  Syria  was  supposed  to  contain 
sixty  thousand  villages,  (Histoire  de  Timur  Bee.  1.  v.  c.  20.) 

q  The  following  Itinerary  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
direction  of  the  road,  and  of  the  distance  between  the  principal  towns.  I. 
From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  York,  222  Roman  miles.  II.  London 
227.  HI.  Rhutupine or  Sandwich  67.  IV.  The  navigation  to  Boulogne 
45.  V.  Rheims  174.  VI.  Lyons  330.  VII.  Milan  324.  VIII.  Rome 
426.  IX.  Brundusium  360.  X.  The  navigation  to  Dvrrachium  40. 
XI.  Byzantium  711.  XII.  Ancyra  283.  XIII.  Tarsus  301.  XIV.  An- 
tioch 141.  XV.  Tyre  252.  XVI.  Jerusalem  16S.  In  all  4080  Roman, 
or  37  10  English,  miles.  See  the  Itineraries  published  by  Wesseling,  his 
annotations;  Gale  and  Stukely  for  Britain,  and  M.  d'Anville  for  Gaul 
and  Italy. 

r  Montfaucon,  I'Antiquite  Expliquee,  (torn.  iv.  p.  2.1.  i.  c.  5.)  hasde- 
scribed  !i»:  bridges  of  Narni,  Alcantara,  Nismes,  &c. 

-   I'n  r : ;.  :   I  l.st.  des  grand-  Chemins  de  l'Empire  Rom.  I.  ii.  c.  1  -  23. 
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firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of 
fifteen  centuries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and  familiar 
intercourse ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 
facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any 
country  considered  as  completely  subdued,  till  it 
had  been  rendered,  in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the 

arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror. 

The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest 
intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  ce- 
lerity, induced  the  emperors  to  establish,  throughout 
their  extensive  dominions,  the  regular  institution  of 
posts.1  Houses  were  every  where  erected  at  the 
distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles  ;  each  of  them  was 
constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  the 
help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred 
miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads."  The  use 
of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by 
an  imperial  mandate ;  but  though  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  public  service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged 
to  the  business  or  convenience  of  private  citizens." 

Nor  was   the   communication  of  the 

Roman  empire  less  free  and  open  by 
sea  than  it  was  by  land.  The  provinces  surrounded 
and  enclosed  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Italy,  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  that  great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are, 
in  general,  destitute  of  safe  harbours ;  but  human 
industry  had  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature  ; 
and  the  artificial  port  of  Ostia,  in  particular,  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  and  formed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  was  a  useful  monument  of  Roman 
greatness/  From  this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  favourable  breeze  fre- 
quently carried  vessels  in  seven  days  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.7- 

Improvement  of  Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  de- 
wertern  countries  clamation  have  imputed  to  extensive 
of  the  empire,  empire,  the  power  of  Rome  was  attend- 
ed with  some  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind  ; 
and  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which  extend- 
ed the  vices,  diffused  likewise  the  improvements,  of 
social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
the  world  was  unequally  divided.  The  East  was  4n 
the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury; 
whilst  the  West  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike 
barbarians,  who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or  to 
whom  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  protection 
of  an  established  government,  the  productions  of  hap- 
pier climates,  and  the  industry  of  more  civilized  na- 
tions, were  gradually  introduced  into  the  western 

t  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  30.  Bergier  Hist,  des  grands  Clie. 
mins,  1.  iv.  Codex  Theodosian.  1.  viii.  tit.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  506—563.  with 
Godefroy's  learned  commentary. 

u  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Caesarius,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank, 
went  post  from  Antiocli  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at 
night,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening, 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole 
distance  was  725  Roman,  or  665  English,  miles.  See  Libanius  Orat. 
xxii.  and  the  Itineraria,  p.  572 — 581. 

x  Pliny,  though  a  favourite  and  a  minister,  made  an  apology  for 
granting  post-horses  to  his  wife  on  the  most  urgent  business.  Epist  x 
121,  122. 

y  B'Tgier  Hist,  des  grands  Chemins,  1.  iv.  c.  49. 

l  Pliny  Hist.  Natur.  xix.  I. 

a  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  introduced 


The  vine. 


countries  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natives  were  en- 
couraged, by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce,  to 
multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign, 
which  were  successively  imported  into  Europe,  from 
Asia  and  Egypt  ;a  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
dignity,  and  much  less  of  the  utility,  of  an  historical 
work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  introduction  of 
principal  heads.  1.  Almost  all  the  frui,s>  &c- 
flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  our 
European  gardens,  are  of  foreign  extraction,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  betrayed  even  in  their  names  :  the 
apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans 
had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they 
contented  themselves  with  applying  to  all  these  new 
fruits  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  discrimi- 
nating them  from  each  other  by  the  additional  epi- 
thet of  their  country.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent 
continent;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor 
did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of  the 
savage  inhabitants.11  A  thousand  years  afterwards, 
Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  fourscore  most  gene- 
rous and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two  thirds  were 
produced  from  her  soil.c  The  blessing  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  Narbonnese  province  of  Gaul ; 
but  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,that,in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  im- 
possible to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those  parts  of  Gaul.11 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  vanquished  ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines.e  3.  The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  followed  the  progress  of  peace, 
of  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was 
naturalized  in  those  countries  ;  and  at  length  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid 
errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by 
industry  and  experience/  4.  The  cul- 
tivation of  flax  was  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country, 
however  it  might  impoverish  the  particular  lands  on 
which  it  was  sown.8  5.  The  use  of 
artificial  grasses  became  familiar  to 
the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  parti- 
some  new  arts  and  productions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  aud 
Gades. 

b  See  Homer  Odyss.  1.  ix.  v.  358. 

c  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xiv. 

A  Strab.  Geograph.  I.  iv.  p.  223.  The  intense  cold  of  a  Gallic  winter 
was  almost  proverbial  among  the  ancients. 

e  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  orator  Eumenius  (Pane- 
gyric. Veter.  viii.  6.  edit.  Delpbin.)  speaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory 
of  Autun,  which  were  decayed  through  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of 
which  was  totally  unknown.  The  Pagus  Arebrignus  is  supposed  by 
M.  d'Anville  to  be  the  district  of  Beaune,  celebrated,  even  at  present, 
for  one  of  the  first  growths  of  Burgundy. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xv. 

g  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xix. 


Artificial  grass. 
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Arts  of  luxury. 


calarly  the  Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and 
origin  from  Media.6  The  assured  supply  of  whole- 
some and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  win- 
ter, multiplied  the  number  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
which  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  To  all  these  improvements  may  be  added,  an 
assiduous  attention  to  mines  and  fisheries,  which, 
by  employing  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve 
to  increase  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor.  The  elegant 
treatise  of  Columella  describes  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  Spanish  husbandry,  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  those 
famines,  which  so  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  re- 
public, were  seldom  or  never  experienced  by  the 
extensive  empire  of  Roine.  The  accidental  scarcity, 
in  any  single  province,  was  immediately  relieved 
by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbours. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  ma- 
nufactures ;  since  the  productions  of 
nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
people  was  variously,  but  incessantly,  employed,  in 
the  service  of  the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  tables, 
their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the  favourites  of 
fortune  united  every  refinement  of  conveniency,  of 
elegance,  and  of  splendour,  whatever  could  soothe 
their  pride,  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  refine- 
ments, under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been 
severely  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  happiness,  of  mankind,  if  all  pos- 
sessed the  necessaries,  and  none  the  superfluities, 
of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or 
folly,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct 
the  unequal  distribution  of  property.  The  diligent 
mechanic,  and  the  skilful  artist,  who  have  obtained 
no  share  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  volun- 
tary tax  from  the  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  latter 
are  prompted,  by  a  sense  of  interest,  to  improve  those 
estates,  with  whose  produce  they  may  purchase  ad- 
ditional pleasures.  This  operation,  the  particular 
effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every  society,  acted  with 
much  more  diffusive  energy  in  the  Roman  world. 
The  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
luxury  had  not  insensibly  restored  to  the  industri- 
ous subjects  the  sums  which  were  exacted  from 
them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome.  As  long 
as  the  circulation  was  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  ihe  empire,  it  impressed  the  political  machine 
with  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its  consequences, 
sometimes  beneficial,  could  never  become  pernicious. 

h  Sec  the  agreeable  Essays  on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Harte,  in  which 
he  has  collected  all  that  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  said  of  Lu- 
cerne. 

i  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  45.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxviii.  II.  The  latter 
observed,  with  some  humour,  that  even  fashion  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  use  of  amber.  Nero  sent  a  Roman  knight  to  purchase  great  quan. 
tities  on  the  spot  where  it  was  produced  ;   the  roast  of  modern  Prussia. 

I:  failed  Taprobana  by  the  Romans,  and  Serendib  by  the  Arabs.  It 
«a-  discovered  under  the  reiyn  of  Claudius,  and  gradually  became  the 
principal  mart  of  the  East. 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  vi.     Strabo,  1.  xvii. 


But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  confine  lux-  Foreign  trade. 
ury  within  the  limits  of  an  empire.  The  most  re- 
mote countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked 
to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The 
forest  of  Scythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs.  Am- 
ber was  brought  over-land  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Danube  ;  and  the  barbarians  were 
astonished  at  the  price  which  they  received  in  ex- 
change for  so  useless  a  commodity.'  There  was  a 
considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  East ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.  Every  year, 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos- 
hormos,  a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
periodical  assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed 
the  ocean  in  about  forty  days.  The  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, or  the  island  of  Ceylon,k  was  the  usual  term  of 
their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that 
the  merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of 
Asia  expected  their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  fleet 
of  Egypt  was  fixed  to  the  months  of  December  or 
January  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cargo  had  been 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended  that  river  as  far 
as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay,  into 
the  capital  of  the  empire.1  The  objects  of  oriental 
traffic  were  splendid  and  trifling  ;  silk,  a  pound  of 
which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 
of  gold  ;m  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl 
claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond  ;n  and  a 
variety  of  aromatics,  that  were  consumed  in  reli- 
gious worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour 
and  risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  in- 
credible profit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman 
subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.    As  the  natives    _„     ,Q., 

r  r  G0i,]  ^d  S,lver. 

of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented 
with  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  their  own 
country,  silver,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  instrument  of  commerce.  It 
was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  senate, 
that,  in  the  pursuit  of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of 
the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and 
hostile  nations.0  The  annual  loss  is  computed,  by 
a  writer  of  an  inquisitive  but  censorious  temper,  at 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling^ 
Such  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over  the 
dark  prospect  of  approaching  poverty.  And  yet,  if 
we  compare  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver, 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  shall  discover  within 
that  period  a  very  considerable  increase.'1    There  is 

m  Hist.  August,  p.  224.  A  silk  garment  was  considered  as  an  orna. 
merit  to  a  woman,  but  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man. 

n  The  two  great  pearl  fisheries  were  the  same  as  at  present,  Ormuz 
and  Cape  Comorin.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modern 
geography,  Rome  was  supplied  wilh  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Ju- 
melpur,  in  Bengal,  which  is  described  in  the  Voyages  de  Tavernier, 
torn.  ii.  p.  281. 

o  Tacit.  Anual.  iii.  52.     In  a  speech  of  Tiberius. 

p  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  18.  In  another  place  he  computes  half  lhat 
sum  ;  Quingenties  H.  S   for  India  exclusive  of  Arabia. 

q  The  proportion,  which  was  1  to  10,  and  12;,  rose  to  14j,  the  legzl 
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not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  was  become 
more  scarce  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  silver  was 
grown  more  common ;  that  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  exports,  they 
were  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 
world  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  abund- 
antly supplied  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
exalt  the  past,  and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the 
tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was 
warmly  felt,  and  honestly  confessedly  the  provinci- 
als as  well  as  Romans.  "  They  ac- 
Generai  felicity.  knowledged  that  the  true  principles  of 
social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which 
had  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens, 
were  now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome, 
under  whose  auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  bar- 
barians were  united  by  an  equal  government  and 
common  language.  They  affirm,  that  with  the  im- 
provement of  arts,  the  human  species  was  visibly 
multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour 
of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cul- 
tivated and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden  ;  and 
the  long  festival  of  peace,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so 
many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities, 
and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  future  dan- 
ger."1' Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested  by  the 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  these  passages,  the  substance  of  them  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  historic  truth. 

Decline  of  ^  was  scarcely  possible  that  the 
courage.  eyes  of  contemporaries  should  disco- 
ver in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay 
and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform 
government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and 
secret  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The 
minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same 
level,  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished,  and  even 
the  military  spirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of 
Europe  were  brave  and  robust.  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Illyricum,  supplied  the  legions  with 
excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  remained, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  that  public  courage 
which  is  nourished  by  the  love  of  independence, 
the  sense  of  national  honour,  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws 
and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and 
trusted  for  their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The 
posterity  of  their  boldest  leaders  was  contented 
with  the  rank  of  citizens  and  subjects.  The  most 
aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the  court  or  standard  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  the  deserted  provinces,  deprived 
of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  sunk  into 
the  languid  indifference  of  private  life. 

regulation  of  Constantine.  See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
c.  5. 

r  Among:  many  other  passages,  see  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.)  Aiis- 
tides,  (<]e  UrbeRoma,)  and  Tertullian,  (de  Anima,  c.  30.) 

s  Herodes  Atticus  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  above  eight  thousand 
pounds  tor  three  declamations.  See  Philostrat.  1.  i.  p.  558.  The  An- 
tonines  founded  a  school  at  Athens,  in  which  professors  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  great  sects  of  philosophy,  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  for  the  instruction  of  youth.     The  salary 


The  love  of  letters,  almost  insepa-  Decline  of 
table  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  genius, 
fashionable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning 
and  curiosity.  It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  empire  ;  the  most  northern  tribes  of 
Britons  had  acquired  a  taste  for  rhetoric ;  Homer 
as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  most 
liberal  rewards  sought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings 
of  literary  merit.s  The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  ;  the  observations  of  Ptolemy  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Galen  are  studied  by  those  who  have  im- 
proved their  discoveries  and  corrected  their  errors  ; 
but  if  we  except  the  inimitable  Lucian,  this  age  of 
indolence  passed  away  without  having  produced  a 
single  writer  of  original  genius,  or  who  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  elegant  composition.  The  authority  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  still 
reigned  in  the  schools  ;  and  their  systems,  trans- 
mitted with  blind  deference  from  one  generation 
of  disciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous 
attempt  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  enlarge  the  limits, 
of  the  human  mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and 
orators,  instead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own, 
inspired  only  cold  and  servile  imitations  :  or  if  any 
ventured  to  deviate  from  those  models,  they  devi- 
ated at  the  same  time  from  good  sense  and  propriety. 
On  the  revival  of  letters,  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
imagination,  after  a  long  repose,  national  emulation, 
a  new  religion,  new  languages,  and  a  new  world, 
called  forth  the  genius  of  Europe.  But  the  pro- 
vincials of  Rome,  trained  by  a  uniform,  artificial, 
foreign  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  unequal 
competition  with  those  bold  ancients,  who,  by  ex- 
pressing their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native 
tongue,  had  already  occupied  every  place  of  honour. 
The  name  of  poet  was  almost  forgotten;  that  of 
orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists.  A  cloud  of 
critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the 
face  of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon 
followed  by  the  corruption  of  taste. 

The  sublime  Longinus,  who  in  some-  Degeneracy. 
what  a  later  period,  and  in  the  court 
of  a  Syrian  queen,  preserved  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens,  observes  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  debased  their  sentiments, 
enervated  their  courage,  and  depressed  their  talents. 
"  In  the  same  manner,"  says  he,  "  as  some  children 
always  remain  pygmies,  whose  infant  limbs  have 
been  too  closely  confined  ;  thus  our  tender  minds, 
fettered  by  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  just  ser- 
vitude, are  unable  to  expand  themselves,  or  to  at- 
tain that  well-proportioned   greatness    which  we 

of  a  philosopher  was  ten  thousand  drachmae,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Similar  establishments  were  formed  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  See  Lucian  in  Eunuch,  tom.ii.  |>.353- 
edit.  Reitz  Philostrat  l.ii.p.566.  Hist.  August,  p.  21.  DionCassius, 
1.  Ixxi.  p.  1195.  Juvenal  himself,  in  a  morose  satire,  which  in  every 
line  betrays  his  own  disappointment  and  euvy,  is  obliged,  however,  to 
say, 

O  Juvenes,  circumspicit  et  agitat  vos, 

Materiamque  sibiDucis  inaulgentia  quaerit. Satir.  vii.  20. 
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admire  in  the  ancients  ;  who,  living  under  a  popular 
government,  wrote  with  the  same  freedom  as  they 
acted."'  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind,  if 
we  pursue  the  metaphor,  was  daily  sinking  helow 
the  old  standard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed 
peopled  by  a  race  of  pygmies ;  when  the  fierce  giants 
of  the  north  broke  in,  and  mended  the  puny  breed. 
They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom  ;  and  after 
the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the 
happy  parent  of  taste  and  science. 


Idea  of  a  r 
nari'liv. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a  monar- 
chy seems  to  be  that  of  a  state,  in 
which  a  single  person,  by  whatsoever  name  he  may 
be  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  But,  unless  public  liberty 
is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the 
authority  of  so  formidable  a  magistrate  will  soon 
degenerate  into  despotism.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  might  be  usefully 
employed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  ;  but  so 
intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  that  the  banner  of  the  church  has  very  seldom 
been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  people.  A  martial 
nobility  and  stubborn  commons,  possessed  of  arms, 
tenacious  of  property,  and  collected  into  constitu- 
tional assemblies,  form  the  only  balance  capable  of 
preserving  a  free  constitution  against  the  enterprises 
of  an  aspiring  prince. 

„..    ,.      ,        Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  constitu- 

situation  01  ^ 

Au-ustus.  tion  had  been  levelled  by  the  vast 
ambition  of  the  Dictator ;  every  fence  had  been 
extirpated  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  Triumvir. 
After  the  victory  of  Actium  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  will  of  Octavianus,  sur- 
named  Caesar,  by  his  uncle's  adoption,  and  after- 
wards Augustus,  by  the  flattery  of  the  senate.  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran 
legions,*  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  constitution,  habituated,  during 
twenty  years  civil  war,  to  every  act  of  blood  and 
violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Csesar,  from  whence  alone  they  had  received,  and 
expected,  the  most  lavish  rewards.  The  provinces, 
long  oppressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  republic, 
sighed  for  the  government  of  a  single  person,  who 
would  be  the  master,  not  the  accomplice,  of  those 
petty  tyrants.  The  people  of  Rome,  viewing,  with  a 
secret  pleasure,  the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy, 
demanded  only  bread  and  public  shows  ;  and  were 

t  I,ongin.  ie  Sublim.  c.  <13.  p.  229.  edit.  Toll.  Here,  too,  we  may 
say  of  l.onginus,  "  his  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws."  Instead 
of  proposing  bit  sentiments  with  a  manly  boldness,  he  insinuates  them 
with  the  most  guarded  caution  ;  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  a  corrupted  text,  makes  a  show  of 
refuting  them  himself. 

a  Orosius,  vi.  18. 


supplied  with  both  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Augustus. 
The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who  had  almost  uni- 
versally embraced  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  en- 
joyed the  present  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity, 
and  suffered  not  the  pleasing  dream  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumultuous  freedom. 
With  its  power,  the  senate  had  lost  its  dignity  ; 
many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  extinct.  The 
republicans  of  spirit  and  ability  had  perished  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  in  the  proscription.  The  door  of 
the  assembly  had  been  designedly  left  open,  for  a 
mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons, 
who  reflected  disgrace  upon  their  rank,  instead  of 
deriving  honour  from  it.b 

The  reformation  of  the  senate  was  He  reforms  the 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  which  Au- 
gustus laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself 
the  father  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  censor  ; 
and,  in  concert  with  his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  exa- 
mined the  list  of  the  senators,  expelled  a  few  mem- 
bers, whose  vices  or  whose  obstinacy  required  a 
public  example,  persuaded  near  two  hundred  to 
prevent  the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by  a  voluntary 
retreat,  raised  the  qualification  of  a  senator  to  about 
ten  thousand  pounds,  created  a  sufficient  number  of 
Patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himself  the  hon- 
ourable title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
always  been  bestowed,  by  the  censors,  on  the  citizen 
the  most  eminent  for  his  honours  and  services.0 
But  whilst  he  thus  restored  the  dignity,  he  destroyed 
the  independence,  of  the  senate.  The  principles  of 
a  free  constitution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  when  the 
legislative  power  is  nominated  by  the  executive. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  Resigns  his 
and  prepared,  Augustus  pronounced  usurPed  Power- 
a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism, 
and  disguised  his  ambition.  "  He  lamented,  yet 
excused,  his  past  conduct.  Filial  pity  had  required 
at  his  hands  the  revenge  of  his  father's  murder  ;  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  sometimes  given 
way  to  the  stern  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  a  forced 
connexion  with  two  unworthy  colleagues:  as  long 
as  Antony  lived,  the  republic  forbade  him  to  abandon 
her  to  a  degenerate  Roman,  and  a  barbarian  queen. 
He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  duty  and  his  in- 
clination. He  solemnly  restored  the  senate  and 
people  to  all  their  ancient  rights  ;  and  wished  only 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  share  the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his 
country."11 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  Is  prevailednpon 
(if  Tacitus    had    assisted  at  this  as-  to  resume  it  un. 

v  der  the  title   of 

scmbly)  to  describe  the  various  emo-  Emperor  or  Ge- 
tions  of  the  senate ;  those  that  were  "eri ' 
suppressed,  and  those  that  were  affected.     It  was 
dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  to 
seem  to  distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.      The 

b  Julius  Caesar  introduced  soldiers,  strangers,  and  half-barbarians, 
into  the  senate.  (Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  77,  80.)  The  abuse  became  still 
more  scandalous  after  his  death. 

c  Dion  Cassins,  1.  liii.  p.  693.     Suetonius  in  August,  c.  55. 

A  Dion  (1.  liii.  p.  698.)  {rives  us  a  prolix  and  bombast  speech  on  this 
great  occasion.  I  have  burrowed  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  the  ge- 
neral language  of  Augustus. 
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respective  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a  republic 
have  often  divided  speculative  inquiries  ;  the  pre- 
sent greatness  of  the  Roman  state,  the  corruption 
of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  supplied 
new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  monarchy  ;  and 
these  general  views  of  government  were  again  warp- 
ed by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual. 
Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of 
the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus  ;  they 
conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  republic,  which  he 
had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance,  the  crafty 
tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate ;  and 
consented  to  receive  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  general  command  of  the  Roman 
armies,  under  the  well-known  names  of  Procon- 
sul and  Imperator.6  But  he  would  receive  them 
only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord would  be  completely  healed,  and  that  the  re- 
public, restored  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour, 
would  no  longer  require  the  dangerous  interposition 
of  so  extraordinary  a  magistrate.  The  memory  of 
this  comedy,  repeated  several  times  during  the  life 
of  Augustus,  was  preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp  with  which  the  per- 
petual monarchs  of  Rome  always  solemnized  the 
tenth  years  of  their  reign  .f 

Power  of  the         Without  any  violation  of  the  prin- 
Roman  generals.    ciples  of  the  constjtution,  the  general 

of  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  an 
authority  almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  ene- 
mies, and  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  With  regard 
to  the  soldiers,  the  jealousy  of  freedom  had,  even 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome,  given  way  to  the 
hopes  of  conquest,  and  a  just  sense  of  military  dis- 
cipline. The  dictator,  or  consul,  had  a  right  to 
command  the  service  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  to 
punish  an  obstinate  or  cowardly  disobedience  by  the 
most  severe  and  ignominious  penalties,  by  striking 
the  offender  out  of  the  list  of  citizens,  by  confiscating 
his  property,  and  by  selling  his  person  into  slavery.8 
The  most  sacred  rights  of  freedom,  confirmed  by  the 
Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws,  were  suspended  by 
the  military  engagement.  In  his  camp  the  general 
exercised  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  ;  his 
jurisdiction  was  not  confined  by  any  forms  of  trial, 
or  rules  of  proceeding,  and  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  immediate  and  without  appeal.11  The 
choice  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  regularly  de- 
cided by  the  legislative  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  seriously 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 

e  Imperator  (from  which  we  have  derived  Emperor)  signified  under 
the  republic  no  more  than  general,  and  was  emphatically  bestowed  by 
the  soldiers,  when  on  the  field  of  battle  they  proclaimed  their  victorious 
leader  worthy  of  that  title.  When  the  Roman  emperors  assumed  it  in 
that  sense,  they  placed  it  after  their  name,  and  marked  how  often  they 
had  taken  it. 

f  Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  703,  &c. 

g  Livy,  Epitom.  I.  xiv.     Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

h  See  in  theviiith  book  of  Levi,  the  conduct  of  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  Papirius  Cursor.  They  violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity, 
but  they  asserted  those  of  military  discipline;  and  the  people,  who  ab- 
horred the  action,  were  obliged  to  respect  the  principle. 

i  By  the  lavish  but  unconstrained  suffrages  of  the  people,  Pompey 


people.  But  when  the  arms  of  the  legions  were  car- 
ried to  a  great  distance  from  Italy,  the  generals 
assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them  against  what- 
ever people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  service.  It  was 
from  the  success,  not  from  the  justice,  of  their  enter- 
prises, that  they  expected  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  use  of  victory,  especially  after  they  were  no 
longer  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
they  exercised  the  most  unbounded  despotism. 
When  Pompey  commanded  in  the  east,  he  rewarded 
his  soldiers  and  allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided 
kingdoms,  founded  colonies,  and  distributed  the 
treasures  of  Mithridates.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  obtained,  by  a  single  act  of  the  senate  and  people, 
the  universal  ratification  of  all  his  proceedings.* 
Such  was  the  power  over  the  soldiers,  and  over  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted  to,  or 
assumed  by,  the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  governors,  or  rather  monarchs, 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  united  the  civil  with  the 
military  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as 
the  finances,  and  exercised  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  power  of  the  state. 

From  what  has  been  already  observ-  Lieutenants  of 
ed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  the  emPeror- 
some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces thus  intrusted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Au- 
gustus. But  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
personally  command  the  legions  of  so  many  distant 
frontiers,  he  was  indulged  by  the  senate,  as  Pompey 
had  already  been,  in  the  permission  of  devolving 
the  execution  of  his  great  office  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  lieutenants.  In  rank  and  authority  these 
officers  seemed  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  pro-con- 
suls ;  but  their  station  was  dependent  and  precari- 
ous. They  received  and  held  their  commissions  at 
the  will  of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  influence 
the  merit  of  their  actions  was  legally  attributed." 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  alone  was  the  general  of  the  republic,  and 
his  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  extended 
over  all  the  conquests  of  Rome.  It  was  some  satis- 
faction, however,  to  the  senate,  that  he  always  dele- 
gated his  power  to  the  members  of  their  body.  The 
imperial  lieutenants  were  of  consular  or  praetorian 
dignity  ;  the  legions  were  commanded  by  senators, 
and  the  prefecture  of  Egypt  was  the  only  important 
trust  committed  to  a  Roman  knight. 

Within  six  days  after  Augustus  had   Division  of  the 
been  compelled  to  accept  so  very  li-   provinces  be- 

1  ._       tween  the  em. 

beral  a  grant,  he  resolved  to  gratify    perorandthe 
the  pride  of  the  senate  by  an  easy  sacri-   sena  e' 

had  obtained  a  military  command  scarcely  inferior  to  thatof  Augustus. 
Among  the  extraordinary  acts  of  power  executed  by  the  former,  we 
may  remark  the  foundation  of  twenty. nine  cities,  and  the  distribution 
of  three  or  four  millions  sterling  to  his  troops  The  ratification  of  his 
acts  met  with  some  opposition  and  delays  in  the  senate.  See  Plutarch, 
Appian,  Dion  Cassias,  and  the  first  book  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 

k  Under  the  commonwealth,  a  triumph  could  only  be  claimed  by  the 
general,  who  was  authorized  to  take  the  Auspices  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  By  an  exact  consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy 
and  religion,  the  triumph  was  reserved  to  the  emperor;  and  his  most 
successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  some  marks  of  distinction, 
which,  under  the  name  of  triumphal  honours,  were  invented  in  their 
favour. 
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fice.  He  represented  to  them,  that  they  had  enlarged 
his  powers,  even  beyond  that  degree  which  might 
be  required  by  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  times. 
They  had  not  permitted  him  to  refuse  the  laborious 
command  of  the  armies  and  the  frontiers  ;  but  he 
must  insist  on  being  allowed  to  restore  the  more 
peaceful  and  secure  provinces,  to  the  mild  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  Augustus  provided  for  his  own  power, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  republic.  The  proconsuls 
of  the  senate,  particularly  those  of  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  enjoyed  a  more  honourable  character 
than  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor,  who  commanded 
in  Gaul  or  Syria.  The  former  were  attended  by 
lictors,  the  latter  by  soldiers.  A  law  was  passed, 
that  wherever  the  emperor  was  present,  his  extra- 
ordinary commission  should  supersede  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor;  a  custom  was  intro- 
duced, that  the  new  conquests  belonged  to  the  Im- 
perial portion  ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
authority  of  the  Prince,  the  favourite  epithet  of 
Augustus,  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
„,,    ,  In  return  for  this  imaginary  conces- 

The  former  pre-  " 

serves  his  mili-  sion,  Augustus  obtained  an  important 
an^guardsln  privilege,  which  rendered  him  master 
Rome  itself.  0f  Rorne  an(j  Italy.  By  a  dangerous 
exception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  he  was  authorized 
to  preserve  his  military  command,  supported  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  capital.  His  command,  in- 
deed, was  confined  to  those  citizens  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  by  the  military  oath  ;  but  such 
was  the  propensity  of  the  Romans  to  servitude,  that 
the  oath  was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magistrates, 
the  senators,  and  the  equestrian  order,  till  the  ho- 
mage of  flattery  was  insensibly  converted  into  an 
annual  and  solemn  protestation  of  fidelity. 
Consular  and  tri.  Although  Augustus  considered  a 
Lunitian  powers,  military  force  as  the  firmest  founda- 
tion, he  wisely  rejected  it,  as  a  very  odious  in- 
strument, of  government.  It  was  more  agreeable  to 
his  temper,  as  well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign  under 
the  venerable  names  of  ancient  magistracy,  and  art- 
fully to  collect,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  scattered 
rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  he  per- 
mitted the  senate  to  confer  upon  him,  for  his  life, 
the  powers  of  the  consular1  and  tribunitian  offices,"' 
which  were,  in  the  same  manner,  continued  to  all 
his  successors.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
kings  of  Rome,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the 
state.  They  superintended  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, levied  and  commanded  the  legions,  gave  au- 
dience to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  presided  in  the 
assemblies  both  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
general  control  of  the  finances  was  intrusted  to 
their  care  ;  and  though  they  seldom  had   leisure  to 

1  Cicero  (de  Legihus,  iii.  3.)  gives  the  consular  office  the  name  of 
Regin  putestas:  and  Poly  bins  (I.  vi.  c.  3.)  observes  three  powers  in 
tin-  Roman  constitution.  The  monarchical  was  represented  and  exer- 
cised by  Ihe  consuls. 

m  As  the  tribunitian  power  (distinct  from  the  annual  office)  was  first 
invented  for  the  dictator  CVsar,  (Dion,  I.  xliv.  p.  384.)  we  may  easily 
conceive,  that  it  was  given  asa  reward  for  having  SO  nobly  asserted,  by 
arms,  the  sacri-d  rights  of  t lie  tribunes  and  people.  See  his  own  Com- 
mentaries, de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i. 


administer  justice  in  person,  they  were  considered 
as  the  supreme  guardians  of  law,  equity,  and 
the  public  peace.  Such  was  their  ordinary  juris- 
diction ;  but  whenever  the  senate  empowered  the 
first  magistrate  to  consult  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  raised  by  that  degree  above  the  laws, 
and  exercised,  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  a  temporary 
despotism."  The  character  of  the  tribunes  was,  in 
every .  respect,  different  from  that  of  the  consuls. 
The  appearance  of  the  former  was  modest  and 
humble  ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble. Their  force  was  suited  rather  for  opposition 
than  for  action.  They  were  instituted  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and,  when  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary, to  stop,  by  a  single  word,  the  whole  machine 
of  government.  As  long  as  the  republic  subsisted, 
the  dangerous  influence,  which  either  the  consul  or 
the  tribune  might  derive  from  their  respective  juris- 
diction, was  diminished  by  several  important  re- 
strictions. Their  authority  expired  with  the  year 
in  which  they  were  elected ;  the  former  office  was 
divided  between  two,  the  latter  among  ten  persons ; 
and,  as  both  in  their  private  and  public  interest  they 
were  averse  to  each  other,  their  mutual  conflicts 
contributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  But 
when  the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers  Mere 
united,  when  they  were  vested  for  life  in  a  single 
person,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  minister  of  the  senate  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  exercise,  nor  was  it  easy  to  define  the 
limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

To  these  accumulated  honours,  the  Imperiat  prero. 
policy  of  Augustus  soon  added  the  gatives. 
splendid  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supreme 
pontiff,  and  of  censor.  By  the  former  he  acquired 
the  management  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  latter  a 
legal  inspection  over  the  manners  and  fortunes,  of 
the  Roman  people.  If  so  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent powers  did  not  exactly  unite  with  each 
other,  the  complaisance  of  the  senate  was  prepared 
to  supply  every  deficiency  by  the  most  ample  and 
extraordinary  concessions.  The  emperors,  as  the  first 
ministers  of  the  republic,  were  exempted  from  the 
obligation  and  penalty  of  many  inconvenient  laws : 
they  were  authorized  to  convoke  the  senate,  to  make 
several  motions  in  the  same  day,  to  recommend  can- 
didates for  the  honours  of  the  state,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  declare  peace  and  war,  to  ratify  treaties  ; 
and  by  a  most  comprehensive  clause,  they  Mere  em- 
powered to  execute  whatsoever  they  should  judge 
advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  things  private  or  public,  human  or  divine." 

n  Augustus  exercised  nine  annual  consulships  without  interruption. 
He  then  most  artfully  refused  that  magistracy,  as  well  as  Ihe  dictator- 
ship, absented  himself  from  Rome,  and  waited  till  the  fatal  effects  of 
tumult  and  faction  forced  the  senate  to  invest  him  with  a  perpetual  con- 
sulship. Augustus,  as  well  as  his  successors,  affected,  however,  to  con- 
ceal so  invidious  a  title. 

o  See  a  fragment  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  conferring  on  the  emperor 
Vespasian  all  the  Dowers  granted  to  his  predecessors,  Augustus,  Tiue- 
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The  magistrates. 


When  all  the  various  powers  of  ex- 
ecutive government  were  committed  to 
the  imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  magistrates  of 
the  commonwealth  languished  in  ohscurity,  without 
vigour,  and  almost  without  business.  The  names  and 
forms  of  the  ancient  administration  were  preserved 
by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious  care.  The  usual 
number  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes,P  were 
annually  invested  with  their  respective  ensigns  of 
office,  and  continued  to  discharge  some  of  their  least 
important  functions.  Those  honours  still  attracted 
the  vain  ambition  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  emperors 
themselves,  though  invested  for  life  with  the  powers 
of  the  consulship,  frequently  aspired  to  the  title  of 
that  annual  dignity,  which  they  condescended  to 
share  with  the  most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.'1 In  the  election  of  these  magistrates,  the 
people,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  permit- 
ted to  expose  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy. That  artful  prince,  instead  of  discovering 
the  least  symptom  of  impatience,  humbly  solicited 
their  suffrages  for  himself  or  his  friends,  and  scru- 
pulously practised  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  can- 
didate.1. But  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to  his  coun- 
cils the  first  measure  of  the  succeeding  reign,  by 
which  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the  senate.s 
The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  for  ever  abo- 
lished, and  the  emperors  were  delivered  from  a 
dangerous  multitude,  who,  without  restoring  liberty, 
might  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered,  the 
established  government. 

By  declaring  themselves  the  protect- 
ors of  the  people,  Marius  and  Caesar  had 
subverted  the  constitution  of  their  country.  But  as 
soon  as  the  senate  had  been  humbled  and  disarmed, 
such  an  assembly,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred 
persons,  was  found  a  much  more  tractable  and  use- 
ful instrument  of  dominion.  It  was  on  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors 
founded  their  new  empire ;  and  they  affected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  adopt  the  language  and  princi- 
ples of  Patricians.  In  the  administration  of  their 
own  powers,  they  frequently  consulted  the  great 
national  council,  and  seemed  to  refer  to  its  decision 
the  most  important  concerns  of  peace  and  war. 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 
With  regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a 

rins,  and  Claudius.  This  curious  and  important  monument  i3  pub- 
lished in  Glutei's  Inscriptions,  No.  ccxlii. 

P  Two  consuls  were  created  on  the  Calends  of  January  ;  hut  in  the 
course  of  the  year  others  were  substituted  in  their  places,  till  the  an- 
nual number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  twelve.  The 
praetors  were  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen.  (Lipsius  in  Excurs.  D,  ad 
Tacit.  Annal.  I.  i.)  I  have  not  mentioned  the  iEdiles  or  Quaestors. 
Officers  of  the  police  or  revenue  easily  adapt  themselves  to  any  form  of 
government.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  tribunes  legally  possessed  the 
riuht  of  intercession,  though  it  might  be  dangerous  to  exercise  it. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  26.)  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  tribaneship  was  an  office  or  a  name.  (Plin.  Epist.  i.  23.) 

q  The  tyrants  themselves  were  ambitions  of  the  consulship.  The 
virtuous  princes  were  moderate  in  the  pursuit,  and  exact  in  the 
discharge  of  it.  Trajan  revived  the  ancient  oatli,  and  swore  before 
the  consul's  tribunal,  that  he  would  observe  the  laws.  (Plin.  Panegyric. 
c.  64.) 

r  Quoties  Magistratuum  Comitiis  inferesset.  Tribus  cum  candi- 
date   suis   circuibat :    supplicabatque    more    solemni.       Ferebat    et 


The  senate. 


tribunal,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that 
were  committed  by  men  in  any  public  station,  or 
that  affected  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  became 
the  most  frequent  and  serious  occupation  of  the 
senate  ;  and  the  important  causes  that  were  pleaded 
before  them,  afforded  a  last  refuge  to  the  spirit  of 
ancient  eloquence.  As  a  council  of  state,  and  as  a 
court  of  justice,  the  senate  possessed  very  consider- 
able prerogatives ;  but  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  virtually  to  represent  the 
people,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  that  assembly.  Every  power  was  deriv- 
ed from  their  authority,  every  law  was  ratified  by 
their  sanction.  Their  regular  meetings  were  held 
on  three  stated  days  in  every  month,  the  Calends, 
the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  debates  were  con- 
ducted with  decent  freedom ;  and  the  emperors 
themselves,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  senators, 
sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 
To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  sys- 

General    idea  of 

tern  of  the  imperial  government ;  as  it  the  imperial  sys. 
was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  main-  em' 
tained  by  those  princes  who  understood  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  people,  it  may  be  de- 
fined an  absolute  monarchy  disguised  by  the  forms 
of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Roman 
world  surrounded  their  throne  with  darkness,  con- 
cealed their  irresistible  strength,  and  humbly  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed.1 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  Court  of  the  em. 
with  the  forms  of  the  administration.  perors. 
The  emperors,  if  we  except  those  tyrants  whose  capri- 
cious folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency, 
disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  might 
offend  their  countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing  to 
their  real  power.  In  all  the  offices  of  life,  they 
affected  to  confound  themselves  with  their  subjects, 
and  maintained  with  them  an  equal  intercourse  of 
visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace, 
their  table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opu- 
lent senator.  Their  family,  however  numerous  or 
splendid,  was  composed  entirely  of  their  domestic 
slaves  and  freedman.u  Augustus  or  Trajan  would 
have  blushed  at  employing  the  meanest  of  the 
Romans  in  those  menial  offices,  which,  in  the 
household  and  bed-chamber  of  a  limited  monarch, 


ipse  suffragium  in  tribubus,  ut  unus  e  populo.  Suetonius  in  August. 
c-  56.  rr 

s  Turn  primnm  Comilia  e  campo  ad  patrea  translata  sunt.  1  acifc 
Annal.  i.  15.  The  word  ■primnm  seems  to  allude  to  some  faint- and 
unsuccessful  efforts,  which  were  made  towards  restoring  them  to  the 
people. 

t  Dion  Cassins  (1.  liii.  p.  703-714.)  has  given  a  very  loose  and  par- 
tial sketch  of  the  imperial  svstem.  To  illustrate  and  often  to  correct 
him.  I  have  meditated  Tacitus,  examined  Suetonius,  and  consnlled 
the  following  moderns:  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  in  the  Memoires  de 
I'Academiedes Inscriptions,  torn.  xix.  xxi.  xxiv.xxv.  xxvu.  Beaufort, 
Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  255—275.  The  Dissertations  of  Nnodt 
and  Gronovius,  de  lege  Regiti  ;  printed  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1731 
Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p.  479-54-1.  of  his  Opuscula.  Marlei  Ve- 
rona Illustrata,  p.  i.  p.  245,  &c. 

u  A  weak  prime  will  always  be  governed  by  his  domestics.  The 
power  of  slaves  aggravated  the  shame  of  the  Romans;  and  the  senate 
paid  court  to  a  Pallas  or  a  Narcissus.  There  is  a  chance  that  a  modern 
favourite  may  be  a  gentleman. 
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Deification. 


are  so  eagerly  solicited  by  the  proudest  nobles  of 
Britain. 

Tbe  deification  of  the  emperors  "  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  they  de- 
parted from  their  accustomed  prudence  and  modesty. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  first  objects,  of  this  servile 
and  impious  mode  of  adulation.  It  was  easily 
transferred  from  tbe  kings  to  the  governors  of  Asia  ; 
and  the  Koman  magistrates  very  frequently  were 
adored  as  provincial  deities,  with  the  pomp  of  altars 
and  temples,  of  festivals  and  sacrifices.*  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  emperors  should  not  refuse  what  tbe 
proconsuls  had  accepted ;  and  the  divine  honours 
which  both  the  one  and  the  other  received  from  the 
provinces,  attested  rather  the  despotism  than  the 
servitude  of  Rome.  But  the  conquerors  soon  imi- 
tated the  vanquished  nations  in  the  arts  of  flattery  ; 
and  tbe  imperious  spirit  of  the  first  Caesar  too  easily 
consented  to  assume,  during  his  life-time,  a  place 
among  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome.  The  milder 
temper  of  his  successor  declined  so  dangerous  an 
ambition,  which  was  never  afterwards  revived,  ex- 
cept by  the  madness  of  Caligula  and  Domitian.  Au- 
gustus permitted  indeed  some  of  the  provincial  cities 
to  erect  temples  to  his  honour,  on  condition  that  they 
should  associate  the  worship  of  Rome  with  that  of 
the  sovereign  ;  he  tolerated  private  superstition,  of 
which  he  might  be  the  object  ;z  but  he  contented 
himself  with  being  revered  by  the  senate  and  people 
in  his  human  character,  and  wisely  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  care  of  his  public  deification.  A  regu- 
lar custom  was  introduced,  that  on  the  decease  of 
every  emperor  who  had  neither  lived' nor  died  like 
a  tyrant,  the  senate  by  a  solemn  decree  should  place 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  ceremonies 
of  his  Apotheosis  were  blended  with  those  of  his 
funeral.  This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudi- 
cious profanation,  so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  prin- 
ciples, was  received  with  a  very  faint  murmur,a  by 
the  easy  nature  of  polytheism;  but  it  was  received 
as  an  institution,  not  of  religion  but  of  policy.  We 
should  disgrace  tbe  virtues  of  the  Antonines,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  vices  of  Hercules  or 
Jupiter.  Even  the  characters  of  C;esar  or  Augustus 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  tbe  popular  deities. 
But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former  to  live  in  an 
enlightened  age,  and  their  actions  were  too  faith- 
fully recorded  to  admit  of  such  a  mixture  of  fable 
and  mystery,  as  tbe  devotion  of  the  vulgar  requires. 
As  soon  as  their  divinity  was  established  by  law,  it 
sunk  into  oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to 
their  own  fame,  or  to  the  dignity  of  succeeding 
princes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  government, 

i  See  a  treatise  of  Vandalc  dc  Consecratione  Principum.  It  would 
tie  easier  fnr  me  to  copy,  than  it  lias  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of 
that  learned  Dutchman. 

y  See  a  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Mongault  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

z  Jurandasque  tuum  per  Domen  ponimus  a  ran,  says  Horace  to  the  em- 
peror himself,  and  Horace  was  well  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Augustus. 

a  See  Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  >>.  .lulian  in  Ciesatibus.  Tuque  Det'im 
templis  jurabit  Roma  per  umbras,  is  the  indignant  expression  of  Lilian, 
but  it  is  a  patriotic,  rather  than  a  devout,  indignation 


we  have  frequently  mentioned  the  art-  Titiesof /lugus. 
ful  founder,  under  his  well-known  title  '"*  a,,d  c<esar- 
of  Augustus,  which  was  not  however  conferred  upon 
him  till  the  edifice  was  almost  completed.  The  ob- 
scure name  of  Octavianus,  he  derived  from  a  mean 
family,  in  the  little  town  of  Aricia.  It  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  proscription  ;  and  he  was  de- 
sirous, had  it  been  possible,  to  erase  all  memory  of 
his  former  life.  The  illustrious  surname  of  Ca>sar 
he  had  assumed,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator  ; 
but  he  had  too  much  good  sense,  either  to  hope  to  be 
confounded,  or  to  wish  to  be  compared,  with  that 
extraordinary  man.  It  was  proposed  in  the  senate, 
to  dignify  their  minister  with  a  new  appellation : 
and  after  a  very  serious  discussion,  that  of  Augus- 
tus was  chosen,  among  several  others,  as  being  the 
most  expressive  of  the  character  of  peace  and  sanc- 
tity, which  he  uniformly  affected.1*  Augustus  was 
therefore  a  personal,  Ccesar  a  family,  distinction. 
The  former  should  naturally  have  expired  with  the 
prince  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  ;  and  however  the 
latter  was  diffused  by  adoption  and  female  alliance, 
Nero  was  the  last  prince  who  could  allege  any 
hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  Julian  line. 
But,  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death,  the  practice  of  a  cen- 
tury had  inseparably  connected  those  appellations 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  long  succession  of  emperors,  Romans, 
Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans,  from  the  fall  of  the 
republic  to  tbe  present  time.  A  distinction  was, 
however,  soon  introduced.  The  sacred  title  of  Au- 
gustus was  always  reserved  for  the  monarch,  whilst 
the  name  of  Caesar  was  more  freely  communicated 
to  his  relations  ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at 
least,  was  appropriated  to  the  second  person  in  the 
state,  who  was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  empire. 

The  tender  respect  of  Augustus  for   character    and 

a  free  constitution  which  he  had  de-    policy  of  Augus. 

tus. 

stroyed,  can  only  be  explained  by  an 
attentive  consideration  of  tbe  character  of  that  sub- 
tle tyrant.  A  cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a 
cowardly  disposition,  prompted  him,  at  tbe  age  of 
nineteen,  to  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  which 
he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.  With  the  same 
hand,  and  probably  with  the  same  temper,  he  signed 
the  proscription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna. 
His  virtues,  and  even  bis  vices,  were  artificial ;  and 
according  to  the  various  dictates  of  his  interest,  he 
was  at  first  the  enemy,  and  at  last  the  father,  of  the 
Roman  world.0  When  he  framed  the  artful  system 
of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  moderation  was  in- 
spired by  bis  fears.  He  wished  to  deceive  the  people 
by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an 
image  of  civil  government. 

b  Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  p.  710.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Rey- 

c  AsOctavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the  Csesars,  his  clour 
changed  like  that  of  the  camelion  ;  pale  at  tirst,  then  red,  afterwards 
black,  he  at  last  assumed  tbe  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  (Ca;- 
sars,  ii.  309.)  This  image,  employed  by  .lulian  in  his  ingenious  fiction, 
is  just  and  elegant ;  but  when  he  considers  this  change  of  character  as 
real,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  power  of  philosophy,  be  does  too  much  hon- 
our'to  philosophy,  and  to  Octavianus. 
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....    .        I.  The  death  of  Ca>sar  was  ever  be- 

Image  of  liberty 

for  the  people.  f0re  his  eyes.  He  had  lavished  wealth 
and  honours  on  his  adherents  ;  but  the  most  favour- 
ed friends  of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the 
conspirators.  The  fidelity  of  the  legions  might 
defend  his  authority  against  open  rebellion  ;  but 
their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his  person  from  the 
dagger  of  a  determined  republican  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, who  revered  the  memory  of  Brutus,d  would 
applaud  the  imitation  of  his  virtue.  Caesar  had 
provoked  his  fate,  as  much  by  the  ostentation  of  his 
power,  as  by  his  power  itself.  The  consul  or  the 
tribune  might  have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title  of 
king  had  armed  the  Romans  against  his  life. 
Augustus  was  sensible  that  mankind  is  governed 
by  names  ;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
that  the  senate  and  people  would  submit  to  slavery, 
provided  they  were  respectfully  assured,  that  they 
still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate 
and  enervated  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
pleasing  illusion,  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  virtue,  or  even  by  the  prudence,  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus.  It  was  a  motive  of  self- 
preservation,  not  a  principle  of  liberty,  that  ani- 
mated the  conspirators  against  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian.  They  attacked  the  person  of  the  tyrant, 
without  aiming  their  blow  at  the  authority  of  the 
emperor. 

Attempt  of  the  There  appears,  indeed,  one  memo- 
"death  of  Caiu  ra°le  occasion,  in  which  the  senate, 
sula-  after  seventy  years  of  patience,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reassume  its  long-forgotten 
rights.  When  the  throne  was  vacant  by  the  murder 
of  Caligula,  the  consuls  convoked  that  assembly  in 
the  capitol,  condemned  the  memory  of  the  Caesars, 
gave  the  watch-word  liberty  to  the  few  cohorts  who 
faintly  adhered  to  their  standard,  and  during  eight- 
and-forty  hours  acted  as  the  independent  chiefs  of 
a  free  commonwealth.  But  while  they  deliberated, 
the  praetorian  guards  had  resolved.  The  stupid 
Claudius,  brother  of  Germanicus,  was  already  in 
their  camp,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
prepared  to  support  his  election  by  arms.  The 
dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  senate 
awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of  inevitable  servitude. 
Deserted  by  the  people,  and  threatened  by  a  mili- 
tary force,  that  feeble  assembly  was  compelled  to 
ratify  the  choice  of  the  praetorians,  and  to  embrace 
the  benefit  of  an  amnesty,  which  Claudius  had  the 
prudence  to  offer,  and  the  generosity  to  observed 

II.    The    insolence   of    the    armies 

Image  of  govern-  .  , 

ment  for  the     inspired  Augustus  with  fears  of  a  still 

more  alarming  nature.     The  despair 

of  the  citizens  could  only  attempt,  what  the  power 

a  Two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  recommends  the  character  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect 
model  of  Roman  virtue. 

e  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  part  of  Tacitus, 
which  treated  of  that  transaction.  We  are  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  popular  rumours  of  Josephus,  and  the  imperfect  hiutsof  Dion 
and  Suetonius. 

f  Augustus  restored  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  After  the 
civil  wars,  he  dropped  the  endearing  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  and  called 
them  only  soldiers.  (Suet,  in  August,  c.  25.)  See  the  use  Tiberius  made 
of  the  senate  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Pacnonian  legions.  (Tacit.  Annal  i.) 


Their  obedience. 


of  the  soldiers  was  at  any  time  able  to  execute. 
How  precarious  was  his  own  authority  over  men 
whom  he  had  taught  to  violate  every  social  duty  ! 
He  had  heard  their  seditious  clamours  ;  he  dreaded 
their  calmer  moments  of  reflection.  One  revolution 
had  been  purchased  by  immense  rewards  ;  but  a 
second  revolution  might  double  those  rewards. 
The  troops  professed  the  fondest  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Caesar ;  but  the  attachments  of  the  mul- 
titude are  capricious  and  inconstant.  Augustus 
summoned  to  his  aid  whatever  remained  in  those 
fierce  minds  of  Roman  prejudices  ;  enforced  the 
rigour  of  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  law;  and, 
interposing  the  majesty  of  the  senate  between  the 
emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  allegi- 
ance, as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic/ 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus,  the  dangers  inherent  to  a  military  government 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended.  The  soldiers 
were  seldom  roused  to  that  fatal  sense  of  their  own 
strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  civil  authority, 
which  was,  before  and  afterwards,  productive  of 
such  dreadful  calamities.  Caligula  and  Domitian 
were  assassinated  in  their  palace  by  their  own 
domestics :  the  convulsions  which  agitated  Rome 
on  the  death  of  the  former,  were  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  But  Nero  involved  the  whole 
empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
four  princes  perished  by  the  sword ;  and  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  the  fury  o.f  the  contending 
armies.  Excepting  only  this  short,  though  violent, 
eruption  of  military  licence,  the  two  centuries  from 
Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  away  unstained 
with  civil  blood,  and  undisturbed  by  revolutions. 
The  emperor  was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers.^  The  legions 
respected  their  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  it  requires  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  Roman  annals  to  discover 
three  inconsiderable  rebellions,  which  were  all 
suppressed  in  a  few  months,  and  without  even  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.11 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  Designation  of  a 
of  the  throne  is  a  moment  big  with  successor- 
danger  and  mischief.  The  Roman  emperors,  desir- 
ous to  spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense, 
and  the  temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invested 
their  designed  successor  with  so  large  a  share  of 
present  power,  as  should  enable  him,  after  their 
decease,  to  assume  the  remainder,  without  suffering 
the  empire  to  perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus 
Augustus,  after  all  his  fairer  prospects  had  been 
snatched  from  him  by  untimely  deaths,  rested  his 

sr  These  words  seem  to  have  been  the  constitutional  language.  See 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  4. 

h  The  first  was  Camillus  Scribonianus,  who  took  up  arms  in 
Dalmatia  against  Claudius,  and  was  deserted  by  his  own  troops  in 
five  days.  The  second,  L.  Antonius,  in  Germany,  who  rebelled 
against  Domitian  ;  and  the  third,  Avidius  Cassius,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninus.  The  two  last  reitrned  but  a  few  months,  and  were 
cut  off  by  their  own  adherents.  We  may  observe,  that  both  Camillus 
and  Cassius  coloured  their  ambition  with  the  design  of  restoring 
the  republic  ;  a  task,  said  Cassius,  peculiarly  reserved  for  his  name 
and  family. 
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last  hopes  on  Tiberius,  obtained  for  his 
adopted  son  the  censorial  and  tribuni- 
tian  powers,  and  dictated  a  law,  by  which  the  future 
prince  was  invested  with  an  authority  equal  to  his 
own,  over  the  provinces  and  the  armies.'  Thus  Ves- 
pasian subdued  the  generous  mind  of 
his  eldest  son.  Titus  was  adored  by 
the  eastern  legions,  which,  under  his  command,  had 
recently  achieved  the  conquest  of  Judaea.  His 
power  was  dreaded,  and,  as  his  virtues  were  clouded 
by  the  intemperance  of  youth,  his  designs  were 
suspected.  Instead  of  listening  to  such  unworthy 
suspicions,  the  prudent  monarch  associated  Titus  to 
the  full  powers  of  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  the 
grateful  son  ever  approved  himself  the  humble  and 
faithful  minister  of  so  indulgent  a  father.k 

The  race  of  the  Tlie    S°°d    SenSe   °f    VesPasia»    en- 

Caesars  and  the    o-ag-ed  him   indeed  to  embrace  every 

Flavian  family.      °    °  ,     J        .    ,  .  _         ,.  , 

measure  that  might  confirm  his  recent 
and  precarious  elevation.  The  military  oath,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops,  had  been  consecrated,  by  the 
habits  of  an  hundred  years,  to  the  name  and  family 
of  the  Ca-sars  :  and  although  that  family  had  been 
continued  only  by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption,  the 
Romans  still  revered,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  the 
grandson  of  Germanicus,  and  the  lineal  successor 
of  Augustus.  It  was  not  without  reluctance  and 
remorse,  that  the  praetorian  guards  had  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  tyrant.1  The 
rapid  downfall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  taught 
the  armies  to  consider  the  emperors  as  the  creatures 
of  their  will,  and  the  instruments  of  their  licence. 
The  birth  of  Vespasian  was  mean  ;  his  grandfather 
had  been  a  private  soldier,  his  father  a  petty  officer 
of  the  revenue  ;m  his  own  merit  had  raised  him,  in 
an  advanced  age,  to  the  empire  ;  but  his  merit  was 
rather  useful  than  shining,  and  his  virtues  were  dis- 
graced by  a  strict  and  even  sordid  parsimony.  Such 
a  prince  consulted  his  true  interest  by  the  associa- 
tion of  a  son,  whose  more  splendid  and  amiable 
character  might  turn  the  public  attention,  from  the 
obscure  origin,  to  the  future  glories,  of  the  Flavian 
house.  Under  the  mild  administration  of  Titus,  the 
Roman  world  enjoyed  a  transient  felicity,  and  his 
beloved  memory  served  to  protect,  above  fifteen 
years,  the  vices  of  his  brother  Domitian. 

Nerva  had   scarcely   accepted    the 
Adoption  and i  cha-  purple  from  the  assassins  of  Domitian, 

racter  of  Trajan.  before  h(}  djscovered  that  his  feeble  age 

was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  disorders, 
which  had  multiplied  under  the  long  tyranny  of  his 
predecessor.  His  mild  disposition  was  respected 
by  the  good  ;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required 
a  more  vigorous  character,  whose  justice  should 
strike  terror  into  the  guilty.   Though  he  had  several 

i  Velleius  P;iterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  121.    Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  20. 

k  Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  6.     Plin.  in  Pru-fat.  Hist.  Natur. 

1  This  idea  is  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  by  Tacitus.  See 
Hist.  i.  5,  16.  ii.  76. 

m  The  emperor  Vespasian,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  laughed  at  the 
genealogists,  who  deduced  his  family  from  Flavius,  the  founder  ofReate, 
(his  native  country,)  and  one  of  the  conipauions  of  Hercules.  Suet,  in 
Vespasian,  c.  12. 

ii  Dion,  1.  ixviii.p.  1)21.     Plin.  Second,  in  Panegyric. 
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relations,  he  fixed  his  choice  on  a  stranger.  He 
adopted  Trajan,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
who  commanded  a  powerful  army  in  the  Lower 
Germany ;  and  immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  declared  him  his  colleague  and  successor  in 
the  empire."  It  is  sincerely  to  be  la- 
mented, that  whilst  we  are  fatigued 
with  the  disgustful  relation  of  Nero's  crimes  and 
follies,-  we  are  reduced  to  collect  the  actions  of 
Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  abridgment,  or 
the  doubtful  light  of  a  panegyric.  There  remains, 
however,  one  panegyric  far  removed  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  flattery.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  senate  in  pour- 
ing out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass  the 
felicity  of  Augustus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.0 

We  may  readily  believe,  that  the  A  D  117 
father  of  his  country  hesitated  whether  Of  Hadrian.  _ 
he  ought  to  intrust  the  various  and  doubtful  cha- 
racter of  his  kinsman  Hadrian  with  sovereign  pow- 
er. In  his  last  moments,  the  arts  of  the  empress 
Plotina  either  fixed  the  irresolution  of  Trajan,  or 
boldly  supposed  a  fictitious  adoption  ;D  the  truth  of 
which  could  not  be  safely  disputed,  and  Hadrian 
was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his  lawful  succes- 
sor. Under  his  reign,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  empire  nourished  in  peace  and  prospe- 
rity. He  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  the  laws, 
asserted  military  discipline,  and  visited  all  his  pro- 
vinces in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was 
equally  suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views,  and  the 
minute  details  of  civil  policy.  But  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and  vanity.  As 
they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were  attracted  by  differ- 
ent objects,  Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent 
prince,  a  ridiculous  sophist,  and  a  jealous  tyrant. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  deserved  praise 
for  its  equity  and  moderation.  Yet  in  the  first  days 
of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  four  consular  senators, 
his  personal  enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged 
worthy  of  empire  ;  and  the  tediousness  of  a  painful 
illness  rendered  him,  at  last,  peevish  and  cruel. 
The  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pronounce 
him  a  god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the  honours  decreed  to 
his  memory  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious 
Antoninus."- 

The  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  JftS  young! 
his  choice  of  a  successor.  After  re-  er  Verus. 
volving  in  his  mind  several  men  of  distinguished 
merit,  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted 
iElius  Verus,  a  gay  and  voluptuous  nobleman, 
recommended  by  uncommon  beauty  to  the  lover  of 
Antinous/  But  while  Hadrian  was  delighting 
himself  with  his  own   applause,   and  the    accla- 

o  Felicior  Augusto,  MRLIOR  TRA.IANO.  Eutrop.  viii.  5. 

P  Dion  (1.  Ixix.  p.  1249.)  affirms  the  whole  to  have  been  a  fiction,  on 
the  authority  of  his  father,  who  being  governor  of  the  province  where 
Trajan  died,  had  very  good  opportunities  of  sifting  this  mysterious 
transaction.  Yet  Dodwell  (Prselect.  Camden,  xvii.)  has  maintained, 
that  Hadrian  was  called  to  the  certain  hope  of  the  empire,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Trajan.  q  Dion.  (1.  lxx.  p.  1171.)     Aurel.  Victor. 

r  The  deification  of  Antinous,  his  medals,  statues,  temples,  city,  ora. 
cles,  and  constellation,  are  well  Jcnown,  and  still  dishonour  the  memory 
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mations  of  the  soldiers,  whose  consent  had  been 
secured  by  an  immense  donative,  the  new  Cresar s 
was  ravished  from  his  embraces  by  an  untimely 
death.  He  left  only  one  son.  Hadrian  commended 
the  boy  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
adopted  by  Pius  ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Marcus, 
was  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  sovereign 
power.  Among  the  many  vices  of  this  younger 
Verus,  he  possessed  one  virtue  ;  a  dutiful  reverence 
for  his  wiser  colleague,  to  whom  he  willingly  aban- 
doned the  ruder  cares  of  empire.  The  philosophic 
emperor  dissembled  his  follies,  lamented  his  early 
death,  and  cast  a  decent  veil  over  his  memory. 
•  •    .      ,  A,  As  soon  as  Hadrian's  passion  was 

Adoption  of  the  ,  * 

two  Antonines.  either  gratified  or  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity,  by  placing 
the  most  exalted  merit  on  the  Roman  throne.  His 
discerning  eye  easily  discovered  a  senator  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  blameless  in  all  the  offices  of  life  ; 
and  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  whose  riper  years 
opened  the  fair  prospect  of  every  virtue :  the  cider 
of  these  was  declared  the  son  and  successor  of  Ha- 
drian, on  condition,  however,  that  he  himself  should 
immediately  adopt  the  younger.  The  two  Antonines 
(for  it  is  of  them  that  we  are  now  speaking)  govern- 
ed the  Roman  world  forty-two  years, 
with  the  same  invariable  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Although  Pius  had  two  sons,'  he 
preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interest  of  his 
family,  gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage  to 
young  Marcus,  obtained  from  the  senate  the  tribu- 
nitian  and  proconsular  powers,  and  with  a  noble 
disdain,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  jealousy,  associated 
him  to  all  the  labours  of  government.  Marcus,  on 
the  other  hand,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefac- 
tor, loved  him  as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  his  sove- 
reign," and,  after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own 
administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his 
predecessor.  Their  united  reigns  are  possibly  the 
only  period  of  history  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  government. 
Character  and  Titus    Antoninus    Pius    has    been 

reign  of  Pius,  justly  denominated  a  second  Numa. 
The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and  peace,  was 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes. 
But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues.  Numa 
could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages 
from  plundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus 
diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare 
advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  his- 

of  Hadrian.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  first  fifteen  emperors, 
Claudius  was  the  only  one  whose  taste  in  love  was  entirely  correct.  For 
the  honours  of  Antinous,  see  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  Caesars 
de  Julien,  p.  80. 

s  Hist.  August,  p.  13.     Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitom. 

t  Without  the  help  of  medalsand  inscriptions,  we  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius. 

u  During  the  twenty-three  years  of  Pius's  reign,  Marcus  was  only 
two  nights  absent  from  the  palace,  and  even  those  were  at  different 
times.     Hist.  August,  p.  25. 

x  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
fair  sex.  Marcus  Anton,  i    16.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  20,  21.  Julian  in  Caesar. 

y  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrisy,  and  with  a 
want  of  that  simplicity  which  distinguished  Pius  and  even  Verus  (Hist. 
August.  6—34.)    This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  was,  may  serve  to  account 


tory  ;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register 
of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind. 
In  private  life,  he  was  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  good 
man.  The  native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a 
stranger  to  vanity  or  affectation.  He  enjoyed  with 
moderation  the  conveniences  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  society  ;x  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity 
of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto-  °f  Marcus. 
ninus  was  of  a  severer  and  more  laborious  kind.y  It 
was  the  well-earned  harvest  of  many  a  learned  con- 
ference, of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a  mid- 
night lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught 
him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his 
reason  ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as 
the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indiffer- 
ent.2 His  meditations,  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  are  still  extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to 
give  lessons  of  philosophy,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a 
sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.*  But  his  life 
was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno. 
He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imper- 
fection of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind. 
He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  a 
rebellion  in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  an 
enemy  into  a  friend  ;  and  he  justified  the  sincerity 
of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the 
senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor .b  War  he 
detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  na- 
ture ;  but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called 
upon  him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his 
person  to  eight  winter  campaigns,  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity  of  which  was  at 
last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.  His 
memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity,  and 
above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  persons  pre- 
served the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  those 
of  their  household  gods.c 

If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  pe-  Happinessofthe 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  Roraans 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute 
power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle 
hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  characters 

for  the  superior  applause  bestowed  upon  personal  qualifications,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  social  virtues.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus  has  been  called 
a  hypocrite  ;  but  the  wildest  scepticism  never  insinuated  that  Caesar 
might  possibly  be  a  coward,  or  Tully  a  fool.  Wit  and  valour  are  qua- 
lifications mote  easily  ascertained  than  humanity  or  the  love  of  justice. 

z  Tacitus  has  characterised,  in  a  few  words,  the  principles  of  the 
portico:  Doctores  sapientiae  seclltus  est,  qui  sola  bona  quae  honestu, 
mala  tantmn  quae  turpia  ;  potential!),  nobilitatem,  caeteraque  extra 
animnm,  neque  bonis  neqne  malis  adnumerant.      Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5. 

a  Before  he  went  on  the  second  expedition  against  the  Germans,  he 
read  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  Roman  people,  during  three  days. 
He  had  already  done  the  same  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Hist. 
August,  in  Cassio,  c.  3. 

b  Dion  1.  lxxi.  p.  1190.     Hist.  August,  in  Avid.  Cassio. 

c  Hist.  August,  in  Marc.  Antouin.  c.  18. 
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and  authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  The 
forms  of  the  civil  administration  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were 
pleased  with  considering  themselves  as  the  account- 
able ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the 
honour  of  restoring  the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of 
their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  free- 
dom. 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were 
overpaid  by  the  immense  reward  that 
inseparably  waited  on  their  success  ;  by  the  honest 
pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of  be- 
holding the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were 
the  authors.  A  just  but  melancholy  reflection  ini- 
bittered,  however,  the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments. 
They  must  often  have  recollected  the  instability  of 
a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a 
single  man.  The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  ap- 
proaching, when  some  licentious  youth,  or  some 
jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to  the  destruction,  that 
absolute  power,  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  people.  The  ideal  restraints  of  the 
senate  and  the  laws  might  serve  to  display  the  vir- 
tues, but  could  never  correct  the  vices,  of  the  em- 
peror. The  military  force  was  a  blind  and  irresistible 
instrument  of  oppression  ;  and  the  corruption  of  Ro- 
man manners  would  always  supply  flatterers  eager 
to  applaud  and  ministers  prepared  to  serve,  the  fear 
or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty,  of  their  masters. 
Memory  of  Ti.  These  gloomy  apprehensions  had 
Nerro,S' aud'SDo-  been  already  justified  by  the  expe- 
mitian.  rience  of  the  Romans.     The  annals  of 

the  emperors  exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of 
human  nature,  which  we  should  vainly  seek  among 
the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of  modern  history. 
In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs  we  may  trace  the 
utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  the  most  exalted 
perfection,  and  the  meanest  degeneracy,  of  our  own 
species.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted, 
have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unre- 
lenting Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble 
Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly 
Vitellius,d  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian,  are 
condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During  four- 
score years  (excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful 
respite  of  Vespasian's  reign e)  Rome  groaned  beneath 
an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the 
ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was  fatal  to  al- 
most every  virtue,  and  every  talent,  that  arose  in 
that  unhappy  period. 

d  Viteilius  consumed  in  mere  eating,  at  least  six  millions  of  our 
money,  in  about  seven  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  liis  vices  with 
dignity,  or  even  decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hoff,  but  it  is  by 
surwtituting  t  .  a  coarse  word  a  very  fine  image.  "At  Viteilius  urn- 
bracuhs  hortorum  abditus,  ut  iqnava  animalia,  quibns  si  cibum  su"- 
geras  jacent  tor  pen  to,  ue,  prseterita,  instantia,  futura,  pari  oblivione 
dimiserat.  Atque  ilium  nemore  Arcino  desidem  et  marcentem  "  &c 
Tacit.  H.st.  m.  30.  ii.  95.  Sueton.  in  Vitell.  c.  13.  Dion  Cassius,  I. 
lxv.  p.  1062.  ' 


Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters,    pCCuijar  misery 
the  slavery  of  the  Romans  was  accom-   "fthe  Romans 

.  .  under  their   ty- 

panied  with  two  peculiar  circumstan-  rants- 
ces,  the  one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the 
other  by  their  extensive  conquests,  which  rendered 
their  condition  more  completely  wretched  than  that 
of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. From  these  causes  were  derived,  1.  The  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  the  sufferers ;  and,  2.  The  impos- 
sibility of  escaping  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

I.  When  Persia  was  governed  by  insensibility  of 
the  descendants  of  Sefi,  a  race  of  the  °rienta's- 
princes,  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their 
divan,  their  table,  and  their  bed,  with  the  blood  of 
their  favourites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young 
nobleman,  That  he  never  departed  from  the  sultan's 
presence,  without  satisfying  himself  whether  his 
head  was  still  on  his  shoulders.  The  experience  of 
every  day  might  almost  justify  the  scepticism  of 
Rustan/  Yet  the  fatal  sword,  suspended  above  him 
by  a  single  thread,  seems' not  to  have  disturbed  the 
slumbers,  or  interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  the  Per- 
sian. The  monarch's  frown,  he  well  knew,  could 
level  him  with  the  dust ;  but  the  stroke  of  lightning 
or  apoplexy  might  be  equally  fatal ;  and  it  was  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  to  forget  the  inevitable  calami- 
ties of  human  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting 
hour.  He  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
king's  slave;  had,  perhaps,  been  purchased  from 
obscure  parents,  in  a  country  which  he  had  never 
known  ;  and  was  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  seraglio.s  His  name,  his 
wealth,  his  honours,  were  the  gift  of  a  master,  who 
might,  without  injustice,  resume  what  he  had  be- 
stowed. Rustan's  knowledge,  if  he  possessed  any, 
could  only  serve  to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices. 
His  language  afforded  not  words  for  any  form  of 
government,  except  absolute  monarchy.  The  history 
of  the  East  informed  him,  that  such  had  ever  been 
the  condition  of  mankind.11  The  Koran,  and  the 
interpreters  of  that  divine  book,  inculcated  to  him, 
that  the  sultan  was  the  descendant  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  ;  that  patience  was  the 
first  virtue  of  a  Mussulman,  and  unlimited  obedience 
the  great  duty  of  a  subject. 

The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very   Knowledge  and 

J     free  spirit  of  the 

differently  prepared  for  slavery.  Op-  Romans. 
pressed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption 
and  of  military  violence,,  they  for  a  long  while  pre- 
served the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  ideas,  of  their 
free-born  ancestors.  The  education  of  Helvidius 
and  Thrasea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian  philosophy, 
they  had  imbibed  the  justest  and  most  liberal  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  origin 

e  The  execution  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  and  of  the  virtuous  Eponina, 
disgraced  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

f  Voyage  de  Chardin  en  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

p  The  practice  of  raising  slaves  to  the  great  offices  of  state  is  still 
more  common  among  the  Turks  than  among  the  Persians.  The  mise- 
rable countries  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  supply  rulers  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  east. 

h  Chardin  says,  that  European  travellers  have  diffused  among  the 
Persians  some  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  mildness  of  our  government. 
They  have  done  them  a  very  ill  office. 
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of  civil  society.  The  history  of  their  own  country 
had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and 
a  victorious  commonwealth  ;  to  abhor  the  success- 
ful crimes  of  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  and  inwardly 
to  despise  those  tyrants  whom  they  adored  with  the 
most  abject  flattery.  As  magistrates  and  senators, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  great  council,  which 
had  once  dictated  laws  to  the  earth,  whose  name  still 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  monarch,  and 
whose  authority  was  so  often  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
purposes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and  those  emperors 
who  adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  disguise  their 
murders  by  the  formalities  of  justice,  and  perhaps 
enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  rendering  the  senate 
their  accomplice  as  well  as  their  victim.  By  this 
assembly,  the  last  of  the  Romans  were  condemned 
for  imaginary  crimes  and  real  virtues.  Their  infa- 
mous accusers  assumed  the  language  of  indepen- 
dent patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country  ;  and  the  public 
service  was  rewarded  by  riches  and  honours.'  The 
servile  judges  professed  to  assert  the  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth,  violated  in  the  person  of  its  first 
magistrate  ;k  wbose  clemency  they  most  applauded 
when  they  trembled  the  most  at  his  inexorable  and 
impending  cruelty.1  The  tyrant  beheld  their  base- 
ness with  just  contempt,  and  encountered  their 
secret  sentiments  of  detestation  with  sincere  and 
avowed  hatred  for  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 
Extent  of  their  II.  The  division  of  Europe  into  a 
nop!aceeofthem  number  of  independent  states,  con- 
refuge,  nected  however,  with  each  other,  by 
the  general  resemblance  of  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  is  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  liberty  of  mankind.  A  modern 
tyrant,  who  should  find  no  resistance  either  in  his 
own  breast,  or  in  his  people,  would  soon  experience 
a  gentle  restraint  from  the  example  of  his  equals, 
the  dread  of  present  censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
and  the  apprehension  of  his  enemies.  The  object 
of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  dominions,  would  easily  obtain,  in  a  happier 
climate,  a  secure  refuge,  a  new  fortune  adequate  to 
his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps 
the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans filled  the  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world  became 
a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave 
of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned 
to  drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  senate,  or 
to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of 

i  They  alleged  the  example  of  Scipio  and  Cato.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  66.) 
Marcellus  Epirusand  Crispus  Vibius  had  acquired  two  millions  and  a 
half  under  Nero.  Their  wealth,  which  aggravated  their  crimes,  pro. 
tected  them  under  Vespasian.  See  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  43.  Dialog,  de 
Orator,  c.  8.  For  one  accusation,  Regulus,  the  just  object  of  Pliny's 
satire,  received  from  the  senate  the  consular  ornaments,  and  a  present  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds. 

k  The  crime  of  majesty  was  formerly  a  treasonable  offence  against 
the  Roman  people.  As  tribunes  of  the  people,  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
applied  it  to  their  own  persons,  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite  latitude. 

1  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  Germanicus  had  been 
put  to  death,  Tiberius  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  his  cle- 
mency. She  had  not  been  publicly  strangled  ;  nor  was  the  body  drawn 
with  a  hook  to  the  Gemoniae,  where  those  of  common  malefactors  were 
exposed.     See  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.     Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  53. 

m  Seriphus  was  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  despised  for  their  ignorance  and  obscurity.     The 


Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
pected his  fate  in  silent  despair."1  To  resist  was 
fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side 
he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and 
land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without 
being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated 
master.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view 
could  discover  nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhospit- 
able deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce 
manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent 
kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's 
protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive." 
"  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Mar- 
cellus, "  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the 
power  of  the  conqueror."0 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Cruelty,  Follies,  and  murder  of  Commodus. — 
Election  of  Pertinax. — His  attempts  to  reform  the 
State. —  His  assassination  by  the  Pratorian  Guards. 

The  mildness  of  Marcus,  which  the  indulgence  of 
rigid  discipline  of  the  Stoics  was  un-  Maic"s 
able  to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  amiable,  and  the  only  defective,  part  of  his 
character.  His  excellent  understanding  was  often 
deceived  by  the  unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Artful  men,  who  study  the  passions  of  princes,  and 
conceal  their  own,  approached  his  person  in  the 
disguise  of  philosophic  sanctity,  and  acquired  riches 
and  honours  by  affecting  to  despise  them.a  His 
excessive  indulgence  to  his  brother,  his  wife,  and 
his  son,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  private  virtue,  and 
became  a  public  injury,  by  the  example  and  con- 
sequences of  their  vices. 

Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and   to  his  wife  Faus- 
the  wife  of  Marcus,  had  been  as  much  tma ; 

celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The 
grave  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  un- 
bounded passion  for  variety,  which  often  discovered 
personal  merit  in  the  meanest  of  mankind."  The 
Cupid  of  the  ancients  was,  in  general,  a  very  sen- 
sual deity  ;  and  the  amours  of  an  empress,  as  they 
exact  on  her  side  the  plainest  advances,  are  seldom 
susceptible  of  much  sentimental  delicacy.  Marcus 
was  the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  seemed  igno- 
rant or  insensible  of  the  irregularities  of  Faustina  ; 
which,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  every  age, 

place  of  Ovid's  exile  is  well  known,  by  his  just  but  unmanly  lamenta. 
tions.  It  should  seem,  that  he  only  received  an  order  to  leave  Rome 
in  so  many  days,  and  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi.  Guards  and  gaolers 
were  unnecessary, 

n  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Parthians. 
He  was  stopt  in  the  straits  of  Sicily;  but  so  little  danger  did  there 
appear  in  the  example,  that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdained  to 
punish  it.     Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  14. 

o  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  iv.  7. 

h  See  the  complaints  of  Avidius  Cassius,  Hist.  August,  p.  45.  These 
are,  it  is  true,  the  complaints  of  faction  ;  but  even  faction  exaggerates, 
rather  than  invents. 

b  Faustinam  satis  constat  apud  Cayetam  con ditiones  sibi  et  nauticas 
et  gladiatorias,  elegisse.  Hist.  Jtuyust.  p.  30.  Lampridius.  explains 
the  sort  of  merit  which  Faustina  chose,  and  the  conditions  which  she 
exacted.     Hist,  August,  p.  102. 
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reflected  some  disgrace  on  the  injured  husband. 
He  promoted  several  of  her  lovers  to  posts  of  honour 
and  profit,0  and  during  a  connexion  for  thirty  years, 
invariably  gave  her  proofs  of  the  most  tender  confi- 
dence, and  of  a  respect  which  ended  not  with  her 
life.  In  his  Meditations,  he  thanks  the  gods,  who 
had  bestowed  on  him  a  wife,  so  faithful,  so  gentle, 
and  of  such  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners.4 
The  obsequious  senate,  at  his  earnest  request,  de- 
clared her  a  goddess.  She  was  represented  in  her 
temples,  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Ceres  ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  on  the  day  of  their 
nuptials,  the  youth  of  either  sex  should  pay  their 
vows  before  the  altar  of  their  chaste  patroness.e 
to  his  son  Cora-  The  monstrous  vices  of  the  son  have 
modus.  cast  a  shade  on  the  purity  of  the 
father's  virtues.  It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus, 
that  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond 
partiality  for  a  worthless  boy  ;  and  that  he  chose  a 
successor  in  his  own  family,  rather  than  in  the  re- 
public. Nothing,  however,  was  neglected 'by  the 
anxious  father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, whom  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expand 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct 
his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  worthy  of  the 
throne  for  which  he  was  designed.  But  the  power 
of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much  efficacy,  except  in 
those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous. The  distasteful  lesson  of  a  grave  philosopher 
was,  in  a  moment,  obliterated  by  the  whisper  of  a 
profligate  favourite :  and  Marcus  himself  blasted 
the  fruits  of  this  laboured  education,  by  admitting 
his  son,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  a  full 
participation  of  the  imperial  power.  He  lived  but 
four  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
repent  a  rash  measure,  which  raised  the  impetuous 
youth  above  the  restraint  of  reason  and  authority. 
Most  of  the  crimes  which  disturb 

Accession  of  the 

emperor  Com-  the  internal  peace  of  society,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  restraints  which  the  ne- 
cessary, but  unequal,  laws  of  property  have  im- 
posed on  the  appetites  of  mankind,  by  confining  to 
a  few  the  possession  of  those  objects  that  are  coveted 
by  many.  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the 
love  of  power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unso- 
ciable nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man  requires 
the  submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of 
civil  discord,  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force, 
and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of 
victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of  past 
injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  con- 
tribute to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice 
of  pity.     From  such  motives   almost  every  page  of 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  34. 

<i  Meditat.  1.  i.  The  world  has  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  Marcus;  hut 
Madam  Dacier  assures  us,  fnnd  we  may  credit  a  lady,)  that  the  husband 
will  always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends  to  dissemble. 

«■  Dion  Cas  ins,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1195.  Hist.  August,  p.  33.  Commentaire 
i'e  Spanheim  lUf  '.<  ■  ( Vsirs  de  Julien,  p.  28ft.  The  deification  of 
Faustina  is  the  only  defect  which  Julian's  criticism  is  able  to  discover 
in  the  all-accomplished  character  of  Marcus. 

f  Commodus  was  tlie  first  P.orphyrogenilvn  (born  since  his  father's 
accession  to  the  thiMie;  By  a  new  strain  of  flattery,  the  Egyptian 
medals  date  by  the  years  of  bis  life;  at  if  they   were  synonymous  to 
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history  has  been  stained  with  civil  blood  ;  but  these 
motives  will  not  account  for  the  unprovoked  cruel- 
ties of  Commodus,  who  had  nothing  to  wish,  and 
every  thing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  son 
of  Marcus  succeeded  to  his  father, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  armies/ 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  happy  youth 
saw  round  him  neither  competitor  nor  remove,  nor 
enemies-  to  punish.  In  this  calm  elevated  station, 
it  was  surely  natural,  that  he  should  prefer  the  love 
of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the  mild  glories  of 
his  five  predecessors,  to  the  ignominious  fate  of 
Nero  aud  Domitian. 

Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  character  of 
been  represented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  Commodus. 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from 
his  infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman  actions.8  Nature 
had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked,  dis- 
position. His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him 
the  slave  of  his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted 
his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.h 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Com-  He  returrj3  to 
modus  found  himself  embarrassed  with  Rome, 
the  command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
difficult  war  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.' 
The  servile  and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had 
banished,  soon  regained  their  station  and  influence 
about  the  new  emperor.  They  exaggerated  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in  the  wild 
countries  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  they  assured  the 
indolent  prince,  that  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the 
arms  of  his  lieutenants,  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  dismayed  barbarians,  or  to 
impose  such  conditions,  as  were  more  advantageous 
than  any  conquest.  By  a  dexterous  application  to 
his  sensual  appetites,  they  compared  the  tranquil- 
lity, the  splendour,  the  refined  pleasures  of  Rome, 
with  the  tumult  of  a  Pannonian  camp,  which  afforded 
neither  leisure  nor  materials  for  luxury.*  Commo- 
dus listened  to  the  pleasing  advice  ;  but  whilst  he 
hesitated  between  his  own  inclination,  and  the  awe 
which  he  still  retained  for  his  father's  counsellors, 
the  summer  insensibly  relapsed,  and  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  was  deferred  till  the  autumn. 
His  graceful  person,1  popular  address,  and  imagined 
virtues,  attracted  the  public  favour ;  the  honourable 
peace  which  he  had  recently  granted  to  the  barba- 
rians, diffused  a  universal  joy;m  his  impatience 
to  revisit  Rome  was  fondly  ascribed  to  the  love  of  his 
country  ;  and  his  dissolute  course  of  amusements 
was  faintly  condemned  in  a  prince  of  nineteen  years 
of  asre. 


those  of  his  reign.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  tmpereurs,  torn.  u.  p. 
752.  %  Hist.  August,  p.  46. 

h  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxii.  p    1203. 

i  According  to  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  25.)  he  died  at  Sirmium.  But 
the  situation  ofVindohona,  or  Vienna,  where  both  the  Victors  place 
his  death,  is  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  agaiust  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 

Y  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  12. 

1  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  16. 

m  This  universal  joy  is  well  described  (from  the  medals  as  well  39 
historians)  by  Mr.  Wotton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  192,193. 
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During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms, 
and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  administration  were 
maintained  hy  those  faithful  counsellors,  to  whom 
Marcus  had  recommended  his  son,  and  for  whose 
wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained 
a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young  prince  and  his  pro- 
fligate favourites  revelled  in  all  the  licence  of 
sovereign  power  ;  but  his  hands  were  yet  unstained 
with  blood  ;  and  he  had  even  displayed  a  generosity 
of  sentiment,  which  might  perhaps  have  ripened 
into  solid  virtue."  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluc- 
tuating character. 

One  evening,  as  the  emperor  was 

Is  wounded  by  .  , 

an  assassin,  returning  to  the  palace  through  a  dark 
and  narrow  portico  in  the  amphi- 
theatre,0 an  assassin,  who  waited  his  passage,  rushed 
upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming, 
"  The  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  prevented 
the  deed ;  the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  guards, 
and  immediately  revealed  the  authors  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  state,  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Lucilla,  the  em- 
peror's sister,  and  widow  of  Lucius  Verus,  impatient 
of  the  second  rank,  and  jealous  of  the  reigning 
empress,  had  armed  the  murderer  against  her  bro- 
ther's life.  She  had  not  ventured  to  communicate 
the  black  design  to  her  second  husband  Claudius 
Pompeianus,  a  senator  of  distinguished  merit  and 
unshaken  loyalty ;  but  among  the  crowd  of  her 
lovers  (for  she  imitated  the  manners  of  Faustina) 
she  found  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  wild 
ambition,  who  were  prepared  to  serve  her  more 
violent,  as  well  as  her  tender,  passions.  The  con- 
spirators experienced  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  the 
abandoned  princess  was  punished,  first  with  exile, 
and  afterwards  with  death." 
Hatred  and  But  the  words  of  the  assassin  sunk 

mod'u/tolardT'  deeP  into  tlie  mind  of  Commodus,  and 
the  senate.  left   an  indelible  impression   of  fear 

and  hatred  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 
Those  whom  he  had  dreaded  as  importunate  minis- 
ters, he  now  suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The 
Delators,  a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost 
extinguished,  under  the  former  reigns,  again  became 
formidable,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the 
emperor  was  desirous  of  finding  disaffection  and 
treason  in  the  senate.  That  assembly,  whom  Marcus 
had  ever  considered  as  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Romans ;  and  distinction  of  every  kind  soon 
became  criminal.  The  possession  of  wealth  stimu- 
lated the  diligence  of  the  informers ;  rigid  virtue 
implied  a  tacit  censure  of  the  irregularities  of  Com- 
modus ;  important  services  implied  a  dangerous 
superiority  of  merit  ;  and  the  friendship  of  the 
father  always  ensured  the  aversion  of  the  son. 
Suspicion  was  equivalent  to  proof;  trial  to  con- 


n  Manilius,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Avidius  Cassius,  was  dis- 
covered after  he  had  lain  concealed  several  years.  The  emperor  nobly 
relieved  the  public  anxiety  by  refusinsr  to'  see  him,  and  burning  his 
jKtpers  without  opening  tbem.    Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1209. 

o  See  Maffei  degli  Amphitheatri,  p.  126. 
D   2 


demnation.  The  execution  of  a  considerable  senator 
was  attended  with  the  death  of  all  who  might  lament 
or  revenge  his  fate  ;  and  when  Commodus  had  once 
tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity 
or  remorse. 

Of  these  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  The  Qnintilian 
none  died  more  lamented  than  the  two  brothers. 
brothers  of  the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus  and 
Condianus  ;  whose  fraternal  love  has  saved  their 
names  from  oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to 
posterity.  Their  studies  and  their  occupations, 
their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures,  were  still  the 
same.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  estate,  they 
never  admitted  the  idea  of  a  separate  interest ;  some 
fragments  are  now  extant  of  a  treatise  which  they 
composed  in  common  ;  and  in  every  action  of  life  it 
was  observed,  that  their  two  bodies  were  animated 
by  one  soul.  The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  vir- 
tues, and  delighted  in  their  union,  raised  them,  in 
the  same  year,  to  the  consulship  ;  and  Marcus  after- 
wards intrusted  to  their  joint  care  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  Greece,  and  a  great  military  command, 
in  which  they  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Germans.  The  kind  cruelty  of  Commodus  united 
them  in  death.*1 

The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  shed  The  minister 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  senate,  at  Perem,is- 
length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instrument  of  his 
cruelty.  Whilst  Commodus  was  immersed  in  blood 
and  luxury,  he  devolved  the  detail  of  the  public 
business  on  Perennis ;  a  servile  and  ambitious 
minister,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by  the  murder 
of  his  predecessor,  but  who  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  vigour  and  ability.  By  acts  of  extortion, 
and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  nobles  sacrificed  to 
his  avarice,  he  had  accumulated  an  immense  trea- 
sure. The  praetorian  guards  were  under  his  imme- 
diate command  ;  and  his  son,  who  already  discovered 
a  military  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian 
legions.  Perennis  aspired  to  the  empire  ;  or  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  Commodus,  amounted  to  the  same 
crime,  he  was  capable  of  aspiring  to  it,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  surprised,  and  put  to  death. 
The  fall  of  a  minister  is  a  very  trilling 
incident  in  the  general  history  of  the 
empire;  but  it  was  hastened  by  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  which  proved  how  much  the  nerves 
of  discipline  were  already  relaxed.  The  legions  of 
Britain,  discontented  with  the  administration  of 
Perennis,  formed  a  deputation  of  fifteen  hundred 
select  men,  with  instructions  to  march  to  Rome,  and 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  These 
military  petitioners,  by  their  own  determined  be- 
haviour, by  inflaming  the  divisions  of  the  guards, 
by  exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  British  army, 
and  by  alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus,  exacted 
and  obtained  the  minister's  death,  as  the  only  redress 


p  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1205.     Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  15.    Hist  August,  p.  46. 

q  In  a  note  upon  the  Augustan  History,  Cnsaubon  has  collected  a 
number  of  particulars  concerning  these  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  98. 
of  his  learned  commentary. 
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of  their  grievances. r     This  presumption  of  a  distant 

army,  and  their  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  go- 

\  emment,  was  a  sure  presage  of  the  most  dreadful 

convulsions. 

Revolt  of  Ma-         The  negligence   of  the   public  ad- 

temus.  ministration  was  betrayed  soon  after- 

wards, by  a  new  disorder,  which  arose  from  the 
smallest  beginnings.  A  spirit  of  desertion  began  to 
prevail  among  the  troops ;  and  the  deserters,  instead 
of  seeking  their  safety  in  flight  or  concealment,  in- 
fested the  highways.  Maternus,  a  private  soldier, 
of  a  daring  boldness  above  his  station,  collected 
these  bands  of  robbers  into  a  little  army,  set  open 
the  prisons,  invited  the  slaves  to  assert  their  free- 
dom, and  plundered  with  impunity  the  rich  and 
defenceless  cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  Mho  had  long  been  the  spec- 
tators, and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  depredations, 
were,  at  length,  roused  from  their  supine  indolence 
by  the  threatening  commands  of  the  emperor.  Ma- 
ternus found  that  he  was  encompassed,  and  foresaw 
that  he  must  be  overpowered.  A  great  effort  of 
despair  was  his  last  resource.  He  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  disperse,  to  pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties 
and  various  disguises,  and  to  assemble  at  Rome, 
during  the  licentious  tumult  of  the  festival  of 
Cybele.s  To  murder  Commodus,  and  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne,  was  the  ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber. 
His  measures  were  so  ably  concerted,  that  his  con- 
cealed troops  already  filled  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  envy  of  an  accomplice  discovered  and  ruined 
this  singular  enterprise,  in  the  moment  when  it  was 
ripe  for  execution.1 
The  minister         Suspicious  princes  often  promote  the 

Cleander.  ]owest  0f  mankind,  from  a  vain  persua- 
sion, that  those  who  have  no  dependence,  except  on 
their  favour,  will  have  no  attachment,  except  to  the 
person  of  their  benefactor.  Cleander,  the  successor 
of  Perennis,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ;  of  a  nation, 
over  whose  stubborn  but  servile  temper  blows  only 
could  prevail."  He  had  been  sent  from  his  native 
country  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave.  As  a 
slave  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  rendered  him- 
self useful  to  his  master's  passions,  and  rapidly 
ascended  to  the  most  exalted  station  which  a  subject 
could  enjoy.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Com- 
modus was  much  greater  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  for  Cleander  was  devoid  of  any  ability  or 
virtue  which  could  inspire  the  emperor  with  envy 
His  avarice  and    or  distrust.     Avarice  was  the  reigning 

cruelty.  passion  of  his  soul,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  his  administration.  The  rank  of  consul, 
of  patrician,   of   senator,  was  exposed   to  public 


r  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1210.  Herodian,  I.  i.  r>.  22.  Hist.  August,  p.  48. 
Dion  gives  a  much  less  odious  character  of  Perennis,  than  the  other 
historians.     Mis  moderation  is  almost  a  pledge  of  his  veracity. 

»  During  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  imported  from  Asia  the 
worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Her  festival,  the  Megalesia,  hegan 
on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  lasted  six  days.  The  streets  were  crowded 
■with  mad  processions,  the  theatres  with  spectators,  and  the  public  tables 
with  unbidden  guests.  Order  and  police  were  suspended,  and  pleasure 
was  the  only  serious  business  of  the  city.  See  Ovid,  de  Fastis.  1.  iv. 
180,  fcc. 

t   Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  23,  23. 

u  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  27. 


sale ;  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as  disaffec- 
tion, if  any  one  had  refused  to  purchase  these  empty 
and  disgraceful  honours  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune. x  In  the  lucrative  provincial  employments, 
the  minister  shared  with  the  governor  the  spoils  of 
the  people.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was  venal 
and  arbitrary.  A  wealthy  criminal  might  obtain, 
not  only  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  by  which  he 
was  justly  condemned  ;  but  might  likewise  inflict 
whatever  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  accuser,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  judge. 

By  these  means,  Cleander,  in  the  space  of  three 
years,  had  accumulated  more  wealth  than  had  ever 
yet  been  possessed  by  any  freedman.y  Commodus 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  magnificent  presents 
which  the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  most 
seasonable  moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy, 
Cleander,  under  the  emperor's  name,  erected  baths, 
porticos,  and  places  of  exercise,  for  the  use  of  the 
peoples  He  flattered  himself  that  the  Romans, 
dazzled  and  amused  by  this  apparent  liberality, 
would  be  less  affected  by  the  bloody  scenes  which 
were  daily  exhibited ;  that  they  would  forget  the 
death  of  Byrrhus,  a  senator  to  whose  superior  merit 
the  late  emperor  had  granted  one  of  his  daughters ; 
and  that  they  would  forgive  the  execution  of  Arius 
Antoninus,  the  last  representative  of  the  name  and 
virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  former,  with  more 
integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to  disclose, 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  true  character  of  Cleander. 
An  equitable  sentence  pronounced  by  the  latter, 
when  proconsul  of  Asia,  against  a  worthless  crea- 
ture of  the  favourite,  proved  fatal  to  him.a  After 
the  fall  of  Perennis,  the  tenors  of  Commodus  had, 
for  a  short  time,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  return 
to  virtue.  He  repealed  the  most  odious  of  his  acts, 
loaded  his  memory  with  the  public  execration,  and 
ascribed  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  that  wicked 
minister,  all  the  errors  of  his  inexperienced  youth. 
But  his  repentance  lasted  only  thirty  days ;  and, 
under  Cleander's  tyranny,  the  administration  of 
Perennis  was  often  regretted. 

Pestilence  and  famine  contributed       c  ,...         , 

Sedition  ana 

to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  calamities  death  of  clean, 
of  Rome.b  The  first  could  be  only  a.  D.I89. 
imputed  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods  ;  but  a 
monopoly  of  corn,  supported  by  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  minister,  was  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second.  The  popular  discontent, 
after  it  had  long  circulated  in  whispers,  broke  out 
in  the  assembled  circus.  The  people  quitted  their 
favourite  amusements,  for  the  more  delicious  plea- 
sure of  revenge,  rushed  in  crowds  towards  a  palace 


x  One  of  these  dear-bought  promotions  occasioned  a  curreut  bon 
mot,  that  Julius  Solon  was  banished  into  the  senate. 

>  Dion  (1.  Ixxii.  p.  12,  13.)  observes,  that  no  freedman  had  possessed 
riches  equal  to  those  of  Cleander.  The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted, 
however,  to  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
ter  mi  I  lies. 

z  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  12,  13.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  29.  Hist.  August,  p.  52. 
These  baths  were  situated  near  the  Porta  Capena.  See  Nardini  Roma 
Antica,  p.  79.  a  Hist.  August,  p.  43. 

b  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  23.  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1215.  The  latter  says,  that 
two  thousand  persons  died  every  day  at  Rome,  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  t 
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in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the  emperor's  retirements, 
and  demanded,  with  angry  clamours,  the  head  of 
the  public  enemy.  Oleander,  who  commanded  the 
praetorian  guards,0  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
sally  forth,  and  disperse  the  seditious  multitude. 
The  multitude  fled  with  precipitation  towards  the 
city ;  several  were  slain,  and  many  more  were 
trampled  to  death :  but  when  the  cavalry  entered 
the  streets,  their  pursuit  was  checked  by  a  shower 
of  stones  and  darts  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of 
the  houses.  The  foot  guards/  who  had  been  long 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  insolence  of  the 
praetorian  cavalry,  embraced  the  party  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  became  a  regular  engagement,  and 
threatened  a  general  massacre.  The  praetorians, 
at  length,  gave  way,  oppressed  with  numbers  ;  and 
the  tide  of  popular  fury  returned  with  redoubled 
violence  against  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where 
Commodus  lay,  dissolved  in  luxury,  and  alone 
unconscious  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  death  to  ap- 
proach his  person  with  the  unwelcome  news.  He 
would  have  perished  in  this  supine  security,  had 
not  two  women,  his  elder  sister  Fadilla,  and  Mar- 
cia,  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  ventured 
to  break  into  his  presence.  Bathed  in  tears,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair,  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet;  and  with  all  the  pressing  eloquence  of  fear, 
discovered  to  the  affrighted  emperor,  the  crimes  of 
the  minister,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
pending ruin,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  would  burst 
over  his  palace  and  person.  Commodus  started  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  commanded  that  the  head 
of  Cleander  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people.  The 
desired  spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tumult; 
and  the  son  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  subjects.*5 

But  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and 
humanity  was  extinct  in  the  mind  of 
Commodus.  Whilst  he  thus  abandoned 
the  reins  of  empire  to  these  unworthy  favourites, 
he  valued  nothing  in  sovereign  power,  except  the 
unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his  sensual  appe- 
tites. His  hours  were  spent  in  a  seraglio  of  three 
hundred  beautiful  women,  and  as  many  boys,  of 
every  rank,  and  of  every  province  ;  and,  wherever 
the  arts  of  seduction  proved  ineffectual,  the  brutal 
lover  had  recourse  to  violence.  The  ancient f  his- 
torians have  expatiated  on  these  abandoned  scenes 
of  prostitution,  which  scorned  every  restraint  of 
nature  or  modesty;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
translate  their  too  faithful  descriptions  into  the  de- 
cency of  modern  language.  The  intervals  of  lust 
were  filled  up  with  the  basest  amusements.  The  in- 

c  Tuncque  primum  tres  praefecti  praetorio  fuere :  inter  quos  liber- 
tinus.  From  some  remains  of  modesty,  Cleander  declined  the  title, 
whilst  lie  assumed  the  powers,  of  prtetorian  praefect.  As  the  other 
freedmen  were  styled,  from  their  several  departments,  a  ralionibus, 
abepistolis;  Cleander  called  himself  a  pitgione,  as  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  his  master's  person.  Salmasius  and  Casaubon  seem  to  have 
talked  very  idly  upon  this  passage. 

d  'Oi  T>i9  TroKew?  7refoi  ^pcn-iwrcic.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  31.  It  is  doubt, 
ful  whether  he  means  the  praetorian  infantry,  or  the  cohorte  urbanae, 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  but  whose  rank  and  discipline  were  not 
equal  to  their  numbers.  Neither  Tilleinont  nor  Wotton  choose  to 
decide  this  question. 

e  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1215.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  32.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  48. 


Dissolute  plea 

sures  of  Com 

modus. 


fluenceof  a  polite  age,  and  the  labour      „ 

1  o    '  His  ignorance 

of  an  attentive  education,  had  never  a"d  low  sports. 
been  able  to  infuse  into  his  rude  and  brutish  mind 
the  least  tincture  of  learning  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
of  the  Roman  emperors  totally  devoid  of  taste  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  Nero  himself 
excelled,  or  affected  to  excel,  in  the  elegant  arts  of 
music  and  poetry  ;  nor  should  we  despise  his  pur- 
suits, had  he  not  converted  the  pleasing  relaxation 
of  a  leisure  hour  into  the  serious  business  and  am- 
bition of  his  life.  But  Commodus,  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  discovered  an  aversion  to  whatever  was 
rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to  the 
amusements  of  the  populace  ;  the  sports  of  the  cir- 
cus and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  The  masters  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  whom  Marcus  provided 
for  his  son,  were  heard  with  inattention  and  disgust ; 
whilst  the  Moors  and  Parthians,  who  taught  him  to 
dart  the  javelin  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  found  a 
disciple  who  delighted  in  his  application,  and  soon 
equalled  the  most  skilful  of  his  instructors,  in  the 
steadiness  of  the  eye,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 
The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  Huntingof  wild 
depended  on  their  master's  vices,  ap-  beasts. 
plauded  these  ignoble  pursuits.  The  perfidious 
voice  of  flattery  reminded  him,  that  by  exploits  of 
the  same  nature,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Neniaean  lion, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus, 
the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a  place  among 
the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among  men. 
They  only  forgot  to  observe,  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
society,  when  the  fiercer  animals  often  dispute  with 
man  the  possession  of  an  unsettled  country,  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  those  savages  is  one  of  the  most 
innocent  and  beneficial  labours  of  heroism.  In  the 
civilized  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wild  beasts 
had  long  since  retired  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.  To  surprise  them 
in  their  solitary  haunts,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  be  slain  in  pomp  by  the  hand 
of  an  emperor,  was  an  enterprise  equally  ridiculous 
for  the  prince,  and  oppressive  for  the  people.?  Igno- 
rant of  these  distinctions,  Commodus  eagerly  em- 
braced the  glorious  resemblance,  and  styled  himself 
(as  we  still  read  on  his  medals'1)  the  Roman  Hercules. 
The  club  and  the  lion's  hide  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  throne,  amongst  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  ; 
and  statues  were  erected,  in  which  Commodus  was 
represented  in  the  character,  and  with  the  attributes, 
of  the  god,  whose  valour  and  dexterity  he  endea- 
voured to  emulate  in  the  daily  course  of  his  ferocious 
amusements.' 

f  Sororibus  suis  constnpratis.  Ipsas  concubinas  suassub  oculis  suis 
stuprari  jubebat.  Nee  irruentium  in  sejuvenum  rarehat  infumia,  omni 
parte  corporis  atque  ore  in  sexum  utrumque  pollutus.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  47. 

pr  The  African  lions,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  infested  the  open  vil- 
lages and  cultivated  country;  and  they  infested  them  with  impunity. 
The  royal  beast  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  emperor  and  the 
capital;  and  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  killed  one  of  them,  though 
in  his  own  defence,  incurred  a  very  heavy  penalty.  This  extraordinary 
game-lam  was  mitigated  by  Honorius,  and  finally  repealed  by  Justinian, 
Codex  Theodos.  torn.  v.  p.  92,  et  Comment.  Gothofred. 

h  Spanheim  de  Numismat.  Dissertat.  xii.  torn.  ii.  p.  493. 

i  Dion.  1.  lxxii.  p.  1216.     Hist.  August,  p.  49. 
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,      ,.  Elated  with  these  praises,  which  gra- 

».  emi  mod  us   dis-  *  ° 

plays  his  skill  in    dually  extinguished  the  innate  sense 

the  amphitheatre.     „     ,  „  ,  ,        ,    , 

of  shame,  Comrnodus  resolved  to  ex- 
hibit, before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  those 
exercises,  which  till  then  he  had  decently  confined 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  to  the  presence 
of  a  few  favourites.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  va- 
rious motives  of  {lattery,  fear,  and  curiosity,  attracted 
to  the  amphitheatre  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
spectators  ;  and  some  degree  of  applause  was  de- 
servedly bestowed  on  the  uncommon  skill  of  the 
imperial  performer.  Whether  he  aimed  at  the  head 
or  heart  of  the  animal,  the  wound  was  alike  certain 
and  mortal.  With  arrows  whose  point  was  shaped 
into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  Commodus  often  inter- 
cepted the  rapid  career,  and  cut  asunder  the  long 
bony  neck,  of  the  ostrich.k  A  panther  was  let  loose  ; 
and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had  leaped  upon  a 
trembling  malefactor.  In  the  same  instant  the  shaft 
flew,  the  beast  dropped  dead,  and  the  man  remained 
unhurt.  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre  disgorged  at 
once  a  hundred  lions ;  a  hundred  darts  from  the 
unerring  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them  dead  as  they 
ran  raging  round  the  arena.  Neither  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  elephant,  nor  the  scaly  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
could  defend  them  from  his  stroke.  ./Ethiopia  and 
India  yielded  their  most  extraordinary  productions  ; 
and  several  animals  were  slain  in  the  amphitheatre, 
which  had  been  seen  only  in  the  representations  of 
art,  or  perhaps  of  fancy.1  In  all  these  exhibitions, 
the  securest  precautions  were  used  to  protect  the 
Roman  Hercules  from  the  desperate  spring  of  any 
savage,  who  might  possibly  disregard  the  dignity 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  god.m 
Actsas  aGladi-  But  the  meanest  of  the  populace 
ator'  were  affected  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion when  they  beheld  their  sovereign  enter  the  lists 
as  a  gladiator,  and  glory  in  a  profession  which  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans  had  branded  with 
the  justest  note  of  infamy."  He  chose  the  habit  and 
arms  of  the  Secutor,  whose  combat  with  the  Relia- 
rius  formed  one  of  the  most  lively  scenes  in  the 
bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Secutor  was 
armed  with  an  helmet,  sword,  and  buckler;  his 
naked  antagonist  had  only  a  large  net  and  a  trident ; 
with  the  one  he  endeavoured  to  entangle,  with  the 
other  to  despatch,  his  enemy.  If  he  missed  the 
first  throw,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Secutor,  till  he  had  prepared  his  net  for  a 
second  cast."       The  emperor  fought  in  this  charac- 

k  The  ostrich's  iiprk  is  three  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventeen 
vertebra.    See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle. 

1  Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or  giraffe,  (Dion,  I.  lxxii.  p. 
1211.;  the  tallest,  the  most  gentle,  and  the  most  useless  of  the  large 
quadrupeds.  This  singular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Afrira.  has  not  lieen  seen  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters  ;  and 
though  M.  de  Buffon  (Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xiii.J  has  endeavoured  to 
describe,  he  has  not  ventured  to  delineate,  the  giraffe. 

m  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  27.     Hist.  August,  p.  50. 

ii  The  virtuous  and  even  the  wise  princes  forbade  the  senators  and 
knights  to  embrace  this  scandalous  profession,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or 
what  was  more  dreaded  by  those  profligate  wretches,  of  exile.  The 
tyrants  allured  them  to  dishonour  by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  once 
produced,  in  the  arena,  forty  senators  and  sixty  knights.  See  Lipsins, 
Saturnalia,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  lie  has  happily  corrected  a  passage  of  Suetonius, 
;n  fferone,  c.  12. 

o  Linsins,  |.  ii.  r.  7,  8.  Juvenal,  in  the  eighth  satire,  gives  a  pictur- 
esque description  of  this  combat. 


ter  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  several  times. 
These  glorious  achievements  were  carefully  record- 
ed in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire ;  and  that  he 
might  omit  no  circumstance  of  infamy,  he  received 
from  the  common  fund  of  gladiators,  a  stipend  so 
exorbitant,  that  it  became  a  new  and  most  ignomi- 
nious tax  upon  the  Roman  peopled  It  may  be 
easily  supposed,  that  in  these  engagements  the 
master  of  the  world  was  always  successful :  in  the 
amphitheatre  his  victories  were  not  often  sanguinary ; 
but  when  he  exercised  his  skill  in  the  school  of  gla- 
diators, or  his  own  palace,  his  wretched  antagonists 
were  frequently  honoured  with  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  Commodus,  and  obliged  to  seal  their 
flattery  with  their  blood.''  He  now  His  infamy  and 
disdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  extravagance. 
The  name  of  Paulus,  a  celebrated  Secutor,  was  the 
only  one  which  delighted  his  ear.  It  was  inscribed  on 
his  colossal  statues,  and  repeated  in  the  redoubled 
acclamations r  of  the  mournful  and  applauding 
senate.s  Claudius  Pompeianus,  the  virtuous  hus- 
band of  Lucilla,  was  the  only  senator  who  asserted 
the  honour  of  his  rank.  As  a  father,  he  permitted 
his  sons  to  consult  their  safety  by  attending  the  am- 
phitheatre. As  a  Roman,  he  declared,  that  his  own 
life  was  in  the  emperor's  hands,  but  that  he  would 
never  behold  the  son  of  Marcus  prostituting  his 
person  and  dignity.  Notwithstanding  his  manly 
resolution,  Pompeianus  escaped  the  resentment  of 
the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  preserve  his  life.1 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  vice 
and  infamy.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  flattering 
court,  he  was  unable  to  disguise  from  himself,  that 
he  had  deserved  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  every 
man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his  empire.  His  fero- 
cious spirit  was  irritated  by  the  consciousness  of 
that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of  every  kind  of  merit,  by 
the  just  apprehension  of  danger,  and  by  the  habit 
of  slaughter,  which  he  contracted  in  his  daily 
amusements.  History  has  preserved  a  long  list  of 
consular  senators  sacrificed  to  his  wanton  suspicion, 
which  sought  out,  with  peculiar  anxiety,  those  un- 
fortunate persons  connected,  however  Conspiracy  of 
remotely,  with  the  family  of  the  An-  his  *»**» 
tonines,  without  sparing  even  the  ministers  of  his 
crimes  or  pleasures."  His  cruelty  proved  at  last 
fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  with  impunity  the 
noblest  blood  of  Rome  :  he  perished  as  soon  as  he 
was  dreaded  by  his  own  domestics.     Marcia,  his 

P  Hist.  August,  p.  50.  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1220.  He  received  for  each 
time,  decies,  about  80001.  sterling. 

q  Victor  tells  us,  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonists  a  leaden 
weapon,  dreading  most  probably  the  consequences  of  their  despair. 

r  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  times, 
Pan  hm  first  nf  the  Seculars,  &c. 

s  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1221.     He  speaks  of  his  own  baseness  and  danger. 

t  He  mixed  however  some  prudence  with  his  courage,  and  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  a  country  retirement ;  alleging  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  "  I  never  saw  him  in  the  senate," 
says  Dion,  "except  during  the  short  reign  of  I'ertinax."  All  his 
infirmities  had  suddenly  left,  him,  and  they  returned  as  suddenly 
upon  the  murder  of  that  excellent  prince.  Dion,  I.  lxxiii.  p. 
1227. 

u  The  prefects  were  changed  almost  hourly  or  daily;  and  the 
caprice  of  Commodus  was  often  fatal  to  his  most  favoured  chamber, 
lains.     Hist.  August,  p.  46,  51. 
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favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  bis  chamberlain,  and 
La?tus  bis  praetorian  prefect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  predecessors,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung  over 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the 
tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of  the  people. 
Marcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  draught 
of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued  himself 

Death  of  Cora-    with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.    Com- 
Amo^us»         modus  retired  to  sleep  ;  but  whilst  he 

3ist  December.  Was  labouring  with  the  effects  of  poison 
and  drunkenness,  a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a 
wrestler,  entered  bis  chamber,  and  strangled  him 
without  resistance.  The  body  was  secretly  conveyed 
out  of  the  palace,  before  the  least  suspicion  was 
entertained  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  of  the 
emperor's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of 
Marcus,  and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  hated  tyrant, 
who,  by  the  artificial  powers  of  government,  had 
oppressed,  during  thirteen  years,  so  many  millions 
of  subjects,  each  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master 
in  personal  strength  and  personal  abilities." 
Choice  of  Perti-  The  measures  of  the  conspirators 
nax  for  emperor.    were  conducted  with,   the   deliberate 

coolness  and  celerity  which  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  required.  They  resolved  instantly  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne  with  an  emperor,  whose  character 
would  justify  and  maintain  the  action  that  had  been 
committed.  They  fixed  on  Pertinax,  praefect  of 
the  city,  an  ancient  senator  of  consular  rank,  v.  hose 
conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of 
the  state.  He  had  successively  governed  most  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  in  all  his  great 
employments,  military  as  well  as  civil,  he  had  uni- 
formly distinguished  himself  by  the  firmness,  the 
prudence,  and  the  integrity  of  his  conducts  He 
now  remained  almost  alone  of  the  friends  and 
ministers  of  Marcus ;  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  he  was  awakened  with  the  news,  that  the 
chamberlain  and  the  praefect  were  at  his  door,  he 
received  them  with  intrepid  resignation,  and  desired 
they  would  execute  their  master's  orders.  Instead 
of  death,  they  offered  him  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
world.  During  some  moments  he  distrusted  their 
intentions  and  assurances.  Convinced  at  length  of 
the  death  of  Commodus,  he  accepted  the  purple 
with  a  sincere  reluctance,  the  natural  effect  of  his 
knowledge  both  of  the  duties  and  of  the  dangers  of 
the  supreme  rank.* 

He  is  acknow.       *  Lectus  conducted  without  delay  his 

le^tomihe      new  emperor  to  the  camp  of  the  pne- 

guards;         torians,   diffusing   at  the   same   time 

through  the  city  a  seasonable  report  that  Commo- 

x  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1222.     Herodian.  1.  i.  p.  43.     Hist.  August,  p.  52. 

y  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Pompeia,  in  Piedmont,  and  son  of  a 
timber  merchant.  The  order  of  his  employments  (it  is  marked  by  Capi- 
tohnus)  well  deserves  to  be  set  down,  as  expressive  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  of  the  age.  I.  He  was  a  centurion.  2.  Praefect  of  a 
cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Britain.  3.  He  obtained 
an  Ala,  or  squadron  of  horse,  in  Ma?sia.  4.  He  was  commissary  of 
provisions  on  the  /Emilian  way.  5.  He  commanded  the  fleet  upon  the 
Rhine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a  salary  of  about  16001. 
a  year.  7.  He  commanded  the  veterans  of  a  legion.  8.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  a  senator.     9.  Of  piEtor.     10.  With  the  command  of  the  first 


dus  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy  ;  and  that  the 
virtuous  Pertinax  had  already  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  guards  were  rather  surprised  than 
pleased  with  the  suspicious  death  of  a  prince,  whose 
indulgence  and  liberality  they  alone  had  experi- 
enced ;  but  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  the 
authority  of  their  prefect,  the  reputation  of  Perti- 
nax, and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them 
to  stifle  their  secret  discontents,  to  accept  the  dona- 
tive promised  of  the  new  emperor,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  with  joyful  acclamations  and 
laurels  in  their  hands  to  conduct  him  to  the  senate- 
house,  that  the  military  consent  might  be  ratified  by 
the  civil  authority. 

This  important  night  was  now  far  andbythe8enafe| 
spent;  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the      a.  d.  193. 

p   .1  ,1  lst  January. 

commencement  ot  the  new  year,  the 
senators  expected  a  summons  to  attend  an  igno- 
minious ceremony.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
even  of  those  of  his  creatures,  who  yet  preserved 
any  regard  for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus 
had  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  the  gladiators' 
school,  and  from  thence  to  take  possession  of  the 
consulship,  in  the  habit  and  with  the  attendance  of 
that  infamous  crew.  On  a  sudden,  before  the  break 
of  day,  the  senate  Mas  called  together  in  the  temple 
of  Concord,  to  meet  the  guards,  and  to  ratify  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor.  For  a  few  minutes  they 
sat  in  silent  suspense,  doubtful  of  their  unexpected 
deliverance,  and  suspicious  of  the  cruel  artifices  of 
Commodus  ;  but  when  at  length  they  were  assured 
that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they  resigned  them- 
selves to  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  indignation. 
Pertinax,  who  modestly  represented  the  meanness 
of  his  extraction,  and  pointed  out  several  noble 
senators  more  deserving  than  himself  of  the  empire, 
was  constrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  received  all  the  titles  of  imperial 
power,  confirmed  by  the  most  sincere  vows  of  fide- 
lity.    The  memory  of  Commodus  was 

1  i     t         •  1  >      •     r  _,         The  memory  of 

branded  with  eternal  infamy.  The  Commodus  de- 
names  of  tyrant,  of  gladiator,  of  public  clared  iufamoi,s- 
enemy,  resounded  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 
They  decreed,  in  tumultuous  votes,  that  his  honours 
should  be  reversed,  his  titles  erased  from  the  public 
monuments,  his  statues  thrown  down,  his  body 
dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  stripping-room  of  the 
gladiators,  to  satiate  the  public  fury  ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed some  indignation  against  those  officious 
servants  who  had  already  presumed  to  screen 
his  remains  from  the  justice  of  the  senate.  But 
Pertinax  could  not  refuse  those  last  rites  to  the 
memory  of  Marcus,  and  the  tears  of  his  first  pro- 
tector  Claudius    Pompeianus,  who  lamented  the 

legion  in  RhaMia  and  Noricum.  71.  He  was  consul  about  the  year  17.5. 
12.  He  attended  Marcus  into  the  east.  13.  He  commanded  an  army 
on  the  Danube.  14.  He  was  consular  legate  of  Msesia.  15.  Of  Dacia. 
16.  Of  Syria.  17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care  of  the  public  pro- 
visions at  Rome.  19.  He  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  20.  Praefect  of 
the  city.  Herodian  (I.  i.  p.  48.)  does  justice  to  his  disinterested  spirit; 
but  Capitol inus,  who  collected  every  popular  rumour,  charges  him  with 
a  great  fortune  acquired  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

z  Julian,  in  the  Ctesars,  taxes  him  with  being  accessary  to  the  death 
of  Commodus. 
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cruel  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  lamented  still 
more  that  he  had  deserved  it.a 
Legaijurisdiction     These   effusions   of    impotent   rage 
owsr  the  eraper.    apainst   a   dead   emperor,   whom   the 
ors-  senate  had  flattered  when  alive  with 

the  most  abject  servility,  betrayed  a  just  but  un- 
generous spirit  of  revenge.  The  legality  of  these 
decrees  was  however  supported  by  the  principals  of 
the  imperial  constitution.  To  censure,  to  depose, 
or  to  punish  with  death,  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  who  had  abused  his  delegated  trust,  was 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;b  but  that  feeble  assembly  was  obliged  to 
content  itself  with  inflicting  on  a  fallen  tyrant  that 
public  justice,  from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign, 
he  had  been  shielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  military 
despotism. 

Virtues  of  Per-        Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  con- 
tmax.  demning  his   predecessor's   memory ; 

by  the  contrast  of  his  own  virtues  with  the  vices  of 
Commodus.  On  the  day  of  his  accession,  he  re- 
signed over  to  his  wife  and  son  his  whole  private 
fortune  ;  that  they  might  have  no  pretence  to  solicit 
favours  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  He  refused  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of 
Augusta  ;  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of 
the  latter  by  the  rank  of  Caesar.  Accurately  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  duties  of  a  parent  and  those 
of  a  sovereign,  he  educated  his  son  with  a  severe 
simplicity,  which,  while  it  gave  him  no  assured 
prospect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time  have  rendered 
him  worthy  of  it.  In  public,  the  behaviour  of  Per- 
tinax was  grave  and  affable.  He  lived  with  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  senate,  (and,  in  a  private  station, 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
each  individual,)  without  either  pride  or  jealousy  ; 
considered  them  as  friends  and  companions,  with 
whom  he  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  tyranny,  and 
with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  security  of  the 
present  time.  He  very  frequently  invited  them  to 
familiar  entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  those,  who  remembered  and  regretted 
the  luxurious  prodigality  of  Commodus.c 

He  endeavours  to         T°   heal>  as   far   as   h   WaS   Possible, 

reform  the  state,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
tyranny,  was  the  pleasing,  but  melancholy,  task  of 
Pertinax.  The  innocent  victims,  who  yet  survived, 
were  recalled  from  exile,  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  honours  and 
fortunes.  The  unburied  bodies  of  murdered  senat- 
ors (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to 
extend  itself  beyond  death)  were  deposited  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  ancestors;  their  memory  was 
justified  ;  and  every  consolation  was  bestowed  on 
their  ruined  and  afflicted  families.     Among  these 

a  Capitolinus  gives  us  the  particulars  of  these  tumultuary  votes, 
which  were  moved  by  one  senator,  and  repeated,  or  rather  chanted,  by 
ine  whole  body.     Hist.  August,  p.  .')2. 

b  The  senate  condemned  Nero  to  he  put  to  death  more  majontm. 
Sin  I'm.  c.  49. 

e  Dion  fl.  Ixxiii.  p.  1223.)  speaks  of  these  entcrtninments,  as  a  senator 
who  had  supped  with  the  emperor.  Capitolinus  (Flist.  August,  p.  58.) 
like  a  slave,  who  had  received  his  intelligence  from  one  of  the  scullions. 

A  Deci.es.      The  blameless  economy   of  l'ius   left   his  successors  a 


consolations,  one  of  the  most  grateful  was  the 
punishment  of  the  Delators  ;  the  common  enemies 
of  their  master,  of  virtue,  and  of  their  country.  Yet 
even  in  the  inquisition  of  these  legal  assassins, 
Pertinax  proceeded  with  a  steady  temper,  which 
gave  every  thing  to  justice,  and  nothing  to  popular 
prejudice  and  resentment. 

The  finances  of  the  state  demanded  His  regulations, 
the  most  vigilant  care  of  the  emperor.  Though 
every  measure  of  injustice  and  extortion  had  been 
adopted,  which  could  collect  the  property  of  the 
subject  into  the  coffers  of  the  prince  ;  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  Commodus  had  been  so  very  inadequate  to 
his  extravagance,  that,  upon  his  death,  no  more  than 
eight  thousand  pounds  were  found  in  the  exhausted 
treasury,11  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  discharge  the  pressing  demand  of  a 
liberal  donative,  which  the  new  emperor  had  been 
obliged  to  promise  the  praetorian  guards.  Yet 
under  these  distressed  circumstances,  Pertinax  had 
the  generous  firmness  to  remit  all  the  oppressive 
taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to  cancel  all  the 
unjust  claims  of  the  treasury  ;  declaring  in  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  "  that  he  was  better  satisfied  to  ad- 
minister a  poor  republic  with  innocence,  than  to 
acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  disho- 
nour." Economy  and  industry  he  considered  as 
the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  wealth  ;  and  from 
them  he  soon  derived  a  copious  supply  for  the  pub- 
lic necessities.  The  expense  of  the  household  was 
immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instru- 
ments of  luxury,  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auc- 
tion,e  gold  and  silver  plate,  chariots  of  a  singular 
construction,  a  superfluous  wardrobe  of  silk  and 
embroidery,  and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  slaves 
of  both  sexes  ;  excepting  only,  with  attentive  hu- 
manity, those  who  were  born  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  had  been  ravished  from  the  arms  of  their  weep- 
ing parents.  At  the  same  time  that  he  obliged  the 
worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  resign  a  part  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  satisfied  the  just  creditors 
of  the  state,  and  unexpectedly  discharged  the  long 
arrears  of  honest  services.  He  removed  the  oppress- 
ive restrictions  which  had  been  laid  upon  com- 
merce, and  granted  all  the  uncultivated  lands  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces  to  those  who  would  improve 
them  ;  with  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  the 
term  of  ten  years/ 

Such  an  uniform  conduct  had  al- 
ready secured  to  Pertinax  the  noblest 
reward  of  a  sovereign,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  Those  who  remembered  the  virtues  of 
Marcus  were  happy  to  contemplate  in  their  new 
emperor  the  features  of  that  bright  original ;  and 
flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  long  enjoy  the 

treasure  of  vicies  septie.i  millies,  above  two  and  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling.    Dion,  I.  Ixxiii   p.  1231. 

e  Besides  the  design  of  converting  these  useless  ornaments  into 
monev,  Dion  (I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1229.)  assigns  two  secret  motives  of  Pertinax. 
He  wished  to  expose  the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  discover  by  the 
purchasers  those  who  most  resembled  him. 

f  Though  Capitolinus  has  picked  up  many  idle  tales  of  the  private 
life  of  Pertinax,  he  joins  with  Dion  and  Herodian  iu  admiring  his 
public  conduct. 


and  popularity. 
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benign  influence  of  his  administration.  A  hasty 
zeal  to  reform  the  corrupted  state,  accompanied 
with  less  prudence  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  years  and  experience  of  Pertinax,  proved 
fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His  honest  in- 
discretion united  against  him  the  servile  crowd,  who 
found  their  private  benefit  in  the  public  disorders, 
and  who  preferred  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  in- 
exorable equality  of  the  laws.e 

Discontent  of  Amidst  the  general  joy,  the  sullen 
the  praetorians.  and  angry  countenance  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  betrayed  their  inward  dissatisfaction. 
They  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  Pertinax  ;  they 
dreaded  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  restore  ;  and  they  re- 
gretted the  licence  of  the  former  reign.  Their 
discontents  were  secretly  fomented  by  Laetus  their 
prefect,  who  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his 
new  emperor  would  reward  a  servant,  but  would 
not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.  On  the  third  day  of 
his  reign,  the  soldiers  seized  on  a  noble  senator, 
with  design  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  imperial  purple.  Instead  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  dangerous  honour,  the  affrighted 
victim  escaped  from  their  violence,  and  took  refuge 
A  conspiracy  pre.  at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  short  time 
vented.  afterwards,  Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  a  rash  youth,h  but  of  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  listened  to  the  voice  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  during  a  short 
absence  of  Pertinax,  which  was  crushed  by  his  sud- 
den return  to  Rome,  and  his  resolute  behaviour. 
Falco  was  on  the  point  of  being  justly  condemned 
to  death  as  a  public  enemy,  had  he  not  been  saved 
by  the  earnest  and  sincere  entreaties  of  the  injured 
emperor;  who  conjured  the  senate,  that  the  purity 
of  his  reign  might  not  be  stained  by  the  blood  even 
of  a  guilty  senator. 

Murder  of  Per-  These  disappointments  served  only 
pnEtorians.A.D.  *°  irritate  the  rage  of  the  praetorian 
193.  March  28.  guards.  Onthe  twenty-eighth  of  March, 
eighty-six  days  only  after  the  death  of  Commodus, 
a  general  sedition  broke  out  in  the  camp,  which  the 
officers  wanted  either  power  or  inclination  to  sup- 
press. Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  desperate 
soldiers  marched  at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their 
hands  and  fury  in  their  looks,  towards  the  imperial 
palace.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  by  their  com- 
panions upon  guard  ;  and  by  the  domestics  of  the 
old  court,  who  had  already  formed  a  secret  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  too  virtuous  emperor. 
On  the  news  of  their  approach,  Pertinax,  disdaining 
either  flight  or  concealment,  advanced  to  meet  his 
assassins  ;  and  recalled  to  their  minds  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  the  sanctity  of  their  recent  oath.  For 
a  few  moments   they    stood    in    silent    suspense, 


g  Leges,  rem  surdam,  inexorabilem  esse.     T.  Liv.  ii.  3. 

h  If  we  credit  Capitolinus,  (which  is  rather  difficult,)  Falco  belvaved 
with  the  most  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinax,  on  the  day  of  his  acces. 
sion.  The  wise  emperor  only  admonished  him  of  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience.    Hist.  August,  p.  55. 

i  The  modern  bishopric  of  Liege.  This  soldier  probably  belonged 
to  the  Batavian  horse-guards,  who  were  mostly  raised  in  the  duchy  of 


ashamed  of  their  atrocious  design,  and  awed  by  the 
venerable  aspect  and  majestic  firmness  of  their  so- 
vereign, till  at  length  the  despair  of  pardon  reviving 
their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the  country  of  Tongres' 
levelled  the  first  blow  against  Pertinax,  who  was 
instantly  despatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
His  head,  separated  from  his  body,  and  placed  on  a 
lance,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  praetorian  camp, 
in  the  sight  of  a  mournful  and  indignant  people, 
who  lamented  the  unworthy  fate  of  that  excellent 
prince,  and  the  transient  blessings  of  a  reign,  the 
memory  of  which  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  their 
approaching  misfortunes.14 
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Public  sale  of  the  empire  to  Didius  Julianus  by  the 
•praetorian  guards. — Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Septimius  Severus 
in  Pannonia,  declare  against  the  murderers  of  Per- 
tinax.—  Civil  wars  and  victory  of  Severus  over 
his  three  rivals. — Relaxation  of  discipline. — New 
maxims  of  government. 


Proportion  of 
the  military 
force,  to  the 
number  of  the 
people. 


The  power  of  the  sword  is  more  sen- 
sibly felt  in  an  extensive  monarchy, 
than  in  a  small  community.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  the  ablest  politi- 
cians, that  no  state,  without  being  soon  exhausted, 
can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  its  mem- 
bers in  arms  and  idleness.  But  although  this  rela- 
tive proportion  may  be  uniform,  the  influence  of  the 
army  over  the  rest  of  the  society  will  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  positive  strength.  The  advan- 
tages of  military  science  and  discipline  cannot  be 
exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  soldiers  are 
united  into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul. 
With  a  handful  of  men,  such  an  union  would  be  in- 
effectual ;  with  an  unwieldy  host,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  powers  of  the  machine  would 
be  alike  destroyed  by  the  extreme  minuteness,  or 
the  excessive  weight,  of  its  springs.  To  illustrate 
this  observation,  we  need  only  reflect,  that  there  is 
no  superiority  of  natural  strength,  artificial  weapons, 
or  acquired  skill,  which  could  enable  one  man  to 
keep  in  constant  subjection  one  hundred  of  his 
fellow-creatures :  the  tyrant  of  a  single  town  or  a 
small  district,  would  soon  discover  that  an  hundred 
armed  followers  were  a  weak  defence  against  ten 
thousand  peasants  or  citizens ;  but  an  hundred 
thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers  will  command, 
with  despotic  sway,  ten  millions  of  subjects  ;  and  a 
body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  guards  will  strike 
terror  into  the  most  numerous  populace  that  ever 
crowded  the  streets  of  an  immense  capital. 


Gueldres  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  distinguished  by  their 
valour,  and  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  swam  their  horses  across 
the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  12.  Dion,  1.  Iv.  p. 
797.     Lipsius  de  Magnitudine  Romans,  I.  i.  c.  4. 

k  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1232.     Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  60.     Hist.  August,  p. 
58.     Victor  in  Epitom.  ct  iu  Caesarib.  Eutropius,  viii.  16. 
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The  praetorian 
guards. 


Their  institution. 


Their  camp. 


The  praetorian  bands,  whose  licen- 
tious fury  was  the  first  symptom  and 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  scarcely 
amounted  to  the  last-mentioned  num- 
ber.* They  derived  their  institution 
from  Augustus.  That  crafty  tyrant,  sensible  that 
laws  might  colour,  but  that  arms  alone  could  main- 
tain, his  usurped  dominion,  had  gradually  formed 
this  powerful  body  of  guards,  in  constant  readiness 
to  protect  his  person,  to  awe  the  senate,  and  either 
to  prevent  or  to  crush  the  first  motions  of  rebellion. 
He  distinguished  these  favoured  troops  by  a  double 
pay,  and  superior  privileges  ;  but,  as  their  formida- 
ble aspect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irritated 
the  Roman  people,  three  cohorts  only  were  stationed 
in  the  capital ;  whilst  the  remainder  was  dispersed 
in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy .b  But  after  fifty 
years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on 
a  decisive  measure,  which  for  ever  rivetted  the  fet- 
ters of  his  country.  Under  the  fair 
pretences  of  relieving  Italy  from  the 
heavy  burthen  of  military  quarters,  and  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  the  guards,  he 
assembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  permanent  camp,c 
which  was  fortified  with  skilful  care,d  and  placed  on 
a  commanding  situation.6 

Their  strength  Such  formidable  servants  are  always 
and  confidence,  necessary,  but  often  fatal,  to  the  throne 
of  despotism.  By  thus  introducing  the  praetorian 
guards  as  it  were  into  the  palace  and  the  senate,  the 
emperors  taught  them  to  perceive  their  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government ;  to  view 
the  vices  of  their  masters  with  familiar  contempt, 
and  to  lay  aside  that  reverential  awe,  which  dis- 
tance only,  and  mystery,  can  preserve,  towards  an 
imaginary  power.  In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  an 
opulent  city,  their  pride  was  nourished  by  the  sense 
of  their  irresistible  weight ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  public  treasure,  and 
the  seat  of  empire,  were  all  in  their  hands.  To  divert 
the  praetorian  bands  from  these  dangerous  reflections, 
the  firmest  and  best  established  princes  were  obliged 
to  mix  blandishments  with  commands,  rewards  with 
punishments,  to  flatter  their  pride,  indulge  their  plea- 
sures, connive  at  their  irregularities,  and  to  purchase 
their  precarious  faith  by  a  liberal  donative  ;  which, 
since  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  exacted  as  a 
legal  claim,  on  the  accession  of  every  new  emperor/ 
Their  specious  The  advocates  of  the  guards  endea- 
ciaims.  voured  to  justify  by   arguments  the 

a  They  were  originally  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  (for  Tacitus  and 
Dion  are  not  rig-reed  upon  the  subject,)  divided  into  as  many  cohorts. 
Vitellius  increased  them  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  inscriptions,  they  never  afterwards  sunk  much  below  that  number. 
See  Lipsns  de  magnitudine  RomanS,  i.  4. 

b  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  49. 

e  Tacit.  Anna!,  iv.  2.  Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  37.  I)ion  Cassias,  1.  lvii.  p.  807. 

d  In  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  praetorian 
camp  was  attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  machines  used  in  the  siege 
of  the  best  fortified  cities.     Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  84. 

e  Close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  bills.  See  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  174.  DotiatUS  de 
Rom'.  Antiqua,  p.  46. 

{  Claudius,  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  empire,  was  the  first  who 
pave  a  donative.  He  gave  quiiia  dena,  120/.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  10.) 
when  Marcus,  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus,  took  quiet  possession 


power  which  they  asserted  by  arms  ;  and  to  main- 
tain that,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the 
constitution,  their  consent  was  essentially  necessary 
in  the  appointment  of  an  emperor.  The  election  of 
consuls,  of  generals,  and  of  magistrates,  however  it 
had  been  recently  usurped  by  the  senate,  was  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Roman  people." 
But  where  was  the  Roman  people  to  be  found  ?  Not 
surely  amongst  the  mixed  multitude  of  slaves  and 
strangers  that  filled  the  streets  of  Rome;  a  servile 
populace,  as  devoid  of  spirit  as  destitute  of  pro- 
perty. The  defenders  of  the  state,  selected  from  the 
flower  of  the  Italian  youth,"  and  trained  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms  and  virtue,  were  the  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  best  entitled  to 
elect  the  military  chief  of  the  republic.  These 
assertions,  however  defective  in  reason,  became 
unanswerable,  when  the  fierce  praetorians  increased 
their  weight,  by  throwing,  like  the  barbarian  con- 
queror of  Rome,  their  swords  into  the  scale.1 

The  praetorians  had  violated  the  They  offer  the 
sanctity  of  the  throne,  by  the  atrocious  empire  to  sale, 
murder  of  Pertinax  ;  they  dishonoured  the  majesty 
of  it,  by  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  camp  was 
without  a  leader,  for  even  the  praefect  Laetus,  Mho 
had  excited  the  tempest,  prudently  declined  the 
public  indignation.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder,  Sul- 
picianus,  the  emperor's  father-in-law,  and  governor 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  on  the 
first  alarm  of  mutiny,  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  when  he  was  silenced  by  the 
clamorous  return  of  the  murderers,  bearing  on  a 
lance  the  head  of  Pertinax.  Though  history  has 
accustomed  us  to  observe  every  principle  and  every 
passion  yielding  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  ambi- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  these  moments 
of  horror,  Sulpicianus  should  have  aspired  to  ascend 
a  throne  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  so  near 
a  relation,  and  so  excellent  a  prince  He  had  already 
begun  to  use  the  only  effectual  argument,  and  to 
treat  for  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  the  more  prudent 
of  the  praetorians,  apprehensive  that,  in  this  private 
contract,  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price  for  so 
valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts  ; 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  the  Roman 
world  was  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by 
public  auction/ 

This  infamous  offer,  the  most  insolent  It  is  purcnaseil 
excess  of  military  licence,  diffused  an  by  -Julian    ™P- 

J  .  .193.  March  28th. 

universal  grief,  shame,  and  indignation 

throughout  the  city.     It  reached  at  length  the  ears 

of  the  throne,  he  pave  vicena,  160/.  to  each  of  the  guards.  Hist.  August, 
p.  25.  (Dion.  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1231.)  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  these  sums,  by  Hadrian's  complaint,  that  the  promotion  of  a  Caesar 
had  cost  him  ter  millies,  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

p  Cicero  de  Legibus.  iii.  3.  The  first  book  of  Livy,  and  the  second 
of  Dionysius  of  FJalicarnassus,  show  the  authority  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  election  of  the  kings. 

h  They  were  originally  recruited  in  Latitim,  Etiuria,  and  the  old 
colonies.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.)  The  emperor  Otho  compliments  their 
vanity  with  the  flattering  titles  of  Italia?  Alumni,  Romana  vere  juven- 
tus.    Tacit.  Hist.  i.  84. 

i  In  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  Sec  Livy,  v.  48.  Plutarch,  in 
Camill.  p.  143. 

k  Dion.  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1234.  Herodian.  1.  ii.  p.  63.  Hist.  August,  p. 
60.  Though  the  three  historians  agree  that  it  was  in  fact  an  auction, 
Herodian  alone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  such  by  the  soldiers. 
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of  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy  senator,  who,  regard- 
less of  the  public  calamities,  was  indulging  himself 
in  the  luxury  of  the  table.1  His  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter, his  freedmen  and  his  parasites,  easily  convinced 
him  that  he  deserved  the  throne,  and  earnestly  con- 
jured him  to  embrace  so  fortunate  an  opportunity. 
The  vain  old  man  hastened  to  the  praetorian  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treaty  with  the 
guards  ;  and  began  to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot 
of  the  rampart.  The  unworthy  negociation  was 
transacted  by  faithful  emissaries,  who  passed  alter- 
nately from  one  candidate  to  the  other,  and  ac- 
quainted each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival. 
Sulpicianus  had  already  promised  a  donative  of  five 
thousand  drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds)  to  each  soldier  ;  when  Julian,  eager  for  the 
prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were 
instantly  thrown  open  to  the  purchaser;  he  was  de- 
clared emperor,  and  received  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  soldiers,  who  retained  humanity  enough 
to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the 
competition  of  Sulpicianus. 
T  ,.     .     ,  It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  prag- 

Julian  is  acioiow-  * 

ledged  by  the  torians  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
sale.  They  placed  their  new  sovereign, 
whom  they  served  and  despised,  in  the  centre  of 
their  ranks,  surrounded  him  on  every  side  with 
their  shields,  and  conducted  him  in  close  order  of 
battle  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The 
senate  was  commanded  to  assemble  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  the  distinguished  friends  of  Pertinax,  or 
the  personal  enemies  of  Julian,  found  it  necessary  to 
affect  a  more  than  common  share  of  satisfaction  at 
this  happy  revolution."1  After  Julian  had  filled  the 
senate-house  with  armed  soldiers,  he  expatiated  on 
the  freedom  of  his  election,  his  own  eminent  virtues, 
and  his  full  assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  senate. 
The  obsequious  assembly  congratulated  their  own 
and  the  public  felicity  ;  engaged  their  allegiance, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  several  branches  of 
the  imperial  power."  From  the  senate  Julian  was 
Takes  possession  conducted,  by  the  same  military  pro- 
ot  the  palace,  cession,  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.  The  first  objects  that  struck  his  eyes,  were 
the  abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal 
entertainment  prepared  for  his  supper.  The  one 
he  viewed  with  indifference,  the  other  with  con- 
tempt. A  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  by  his 
order,  and  he  amused  himself,  till  a  very  late  hour, 
with  dice,  and  the  performances  of  Pylades,  a 
celebrated  dancer.  Yet  it  was  observed,  that  after 
the  crowd  of  flatterers  dispersed,  and  left  him  to 
darkness,  solitude,  and  terrible  reflection,  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night;  revolving,  most  probably,  in  his 


1  Spartianus  softens  the  most  odious  parts  of  the  character  and  eleva- 
tion of  Julian. 

m  Dinn  Cassius,  at  that  time  praetor,  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to 
Julian,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1235. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  61.  We  learn  from  thence  one  curious  circum- 
stance, that  the  new  emperor,  whatever  had  been  his  birth,  was  imme- 
diately aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  families. 


mind  his  own  rash  folly,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous 
predecessor,  and  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  tenure 
of  an  empire,  which  had  not  been  acquired  by  merit, 
but  purchased  by  monej'." 

He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  The  public 
throne  of  the  world  he  found  himself  uis«>°tent. 
without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent. 
The  guards  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince 
whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept  ; 
nor  was  there  a  citizen  that  did  not  consider  his 
elevation  with  horror,  as  the  last  insult  on  the 
Roman  name.  The  nobility,  whose  conspicuous 
station,  and  ample  possessions,  exacted  the  strictest 
caution,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  met  the 
affected  civility  of  the  emperor  with  smiles  of  com- 
placency, and  professions  of  duty.  But  the  people, 
secure  in  their  numbers  and  obscurity,  gave  a  free 
vent  to  their  passions.  The  streets  and  public 
places  of  Rome  resounded  with  clamours  and 
imprecations.  The  enraged  multitude  affronted  the 
person  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality,  and,  con- 
scious of  the  impotence  of  their  own  resentment, 
they  called  aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to 
assert  the  violated  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  public  discontent  was  soon  dif-    „, 

1  1  he  armies  of 

fused  from  the  centre  to  the  frontiers   Biitain,  Syria, 

e  .,  .  „,,  .  p  -r,   -a    •         al,d  Pannonia, 

ot  the  empire.  Ihe  armies  ot  Britain,  declare  a-ainst 
of  Syria,  and  of  Illyricum,  lamented  Julian- 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whose  company,  or  under 
whose  command,  they  had  so  often  fought  and 
conquered.  They  received  with  surprise,  with 
indignation,  and  perhaps  with  envjr,  the  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  that  the  praetorians  had  dis- 
posed of  the  empire  by  public  auction ;  and  they 
sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  bargain. 
Their  immediate  and  unanimous  revolt  was  fatal  to 
Julian,  but  it  was  fatal  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  peace  ;  as  the  generals  of  the  respective 
armies,  Clodius  Albinus,  Pescennius  Niger,  and 
Septimius  Severus,  were  still  more  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed than  to  revenge,  the  murdered  Pertinax. 
Their  forces  were  exactly  balanced.  Each  of  them 
was  at  the  head  of  three  legions,p  with  a  numerous 
train  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  however  different  in  their 
characters,  they  were  all  soldiers  of  experience  and 
capacity. 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Bri-  clodius  Albinus 
tain,  surpassed  both  his  competitors  '"  Brltain- 
in  the  nobility  of  his  extraction,  which  he  derived 
from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old 
republic.*1  But  the  branch  from  whence  he  claimed 
his  descent,  was  sunk  into  mean  circumstances,  and 
transplanted  into  a  remote  province.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character.  Under  the 
philosophic  cloak  of  austerity,  he  stands  accused  of 
concealing  most  of  the  vices  which  degrade  human 


o  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1235.  Hist.  August,  p.  61.  1  have  endeavouved 
to  blend  into  one  consistent  story  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the 
two  writers. 

p  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1235. 

q  The  Posthumian  and  the  Cejonian  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  raised 
tc  the  consulship  in  the  fifth  year  alter  its  institution. 
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nature. r  But  his  accusers  are  those  venal  writers 
who  adored  the  fortune  of  Severus,  and  trampled 
on  the  ashes  of  an  unsuccessful  rival.  Virtue,  or 
the  appearances  of  virtue,  recommended  Albinus 
to  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  Marcus  ;  and 
his  preserving  with  the  son  the  same  interest  which 
he  had  acquired  with  the  father,  is  a  proof  at  least 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  flexible  disposition. 
The  favour  of  a  tyrant  docs  not  always  suppose  a 
want  of  merit  in  the  object  of  it ;  he  may,  without 
intending  it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  or 
he  may  find  such  a  man  useful  to  his  own  service. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Albinus  served  the  son  of 
Marcus,  either  as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties,  or 
even  as  the  associate  of  his  pleasures.  He  was 
emploved  in  a  distant  honourable  command,  when 
he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  the  emperor, 
acquainting  him  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  some 
discontented  generals,  and  authorizing  him  to  de- 
clare himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Caesar.5 
The  governor  of  Britain  wisely  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  which  would  have  marked  him  for 
the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the  approaching 
ruin,  of  Commodus.  He  courted  power  by  nobler, 
or,  at  least,  by  more  specious  arts.  On  a  premature 
report  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  assembled 
his  troops  ;  and,  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  deplored 
the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  despotism,  described  the 
happiness  and  glory  which  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed under  the  consular  government,  and  declared 
his  firm  resolution  to  reinstate  the  senate  and  people 
in  their  legal  authority.  This  popular  harangue 
was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
British  legions,  and  received  at  Rome  with  a  secret 
murmur  of  applause.  Safe  in  the  possession  of  this 
little  world,  and  in  the  command  of  an  army  less 
distinguished  indeed  for  discipline  than  for  numbers 
and  valour,1  Albinus  braved  the  menaces  of  Com- 
modus, maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  stately  am- 
biguous reserve,  and  instantly  declared  against  the 
usurpation  of  Julian.  The  convulsions  of  the 
capital  added  new  weight  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather 
to  his  professions  of  patriotism.  A  regard  to 
decency  induced  him  to  decline  the  lofty  titles  of 
Augustus  and  emperor ;  and  he  imitated  perhaps 
the  example  of  Galba,  who,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
had  styled  himself  the  Lieutenant  of  the  senate  and 
people." 

Pescennius  Niger  Personal  merit  alone  had  raised 
■sSyna.  Pescennius  Niger,  from  an  obscure 
birth  and  station,  to  the  government  of  Syria  ;  a 
lucrative  and  important  command,  which,  in  times 
of  civil  confusion,  gave  him  a  near  prospect  of  the 

r  Spartianus,  in  his  undigested  collections,  mixes  up  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  vices  that  enter  into  the  human  composition,  and  bestows 
them  on  the  same  object.  Such,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  characters  in 
the  liig-pstan  History.  -  Hi-st.  August,  p.  ho,  84. 

t  Pertinax,  who  governed  Britain  a  few  years  before,  had  heen  left 
for  dead,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Hist.  August,  p.  o4.  Yet  they 
loved  and  regretted  him  :  admirantibus  earn  virtutem  cui  irascebantur. 

a  Sneton.  in  Galb.  t.  10. 

x  Ili-t.  August,  p.  76. 

y  Herod.  I.  ii.  p.  68  The  chronicle  of  John  Malala,  of  Antioch, 
•hows  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  these  festivals,  which 
at  once  gratified  their  superstition,  and  their  love  of  pleasure. 


throne.  Yet  his  parts  seem  to  have  been  better 
suited  to  the  second  than  to  the  first  rank  ;  he  was 
an  unequal  rival,  though  he  might  have  approved 
himself  an  excellent  lieutenant,  to  Severus,  who 
afterwards  displayed  the  greatness  of  his  mind  by 
adopting  several  useful  institutions  from  a  van- 
quished enemy."  In  his  government,  Niger  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  love  of  the 
provincials.  His  rigid  discipline  fortified  the 
valour  and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  the  former, 
whilst  the  voluptuous  Syrians  were  less  delighted 
with  the  mild  firmness  of  his  administration,  than 
with  the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  apparent 
pleasure  with  which  he  attended  their  frequent  and 
pompous  festivals.}'  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of 
the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  had  reached 
Antioch,  the  wishes  of  Asia  invited  Niger  to  assume 
the  imperial  purple  and  revenge  his  death.  The 
legions  of  the  eastern  frontier  embraced  his  cause  ; 
the  opulent  but  unarmed  provinces  from  the  frontiers 
of  ^Ethiopia z  to  the  Hadriatic,  cheerfully  submitted 
to  his  power  ;  and  the  kings  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  congratulated  his  election,  and  offered 
him  their  homage  and  services.  The  mind  of  Niger 
was  not  capable  of  receiving  this  sudden  tide  of 
fortune ;  he  flattered  himself  that  his  accession 
would  be  undisturbed  by  competition,  and  unstained 
by  civil  blood  ;  and  Whilst  he  enjoyed  the  vain  pomp 
of  triumph,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  means  of 
victory.  Instead  of  entering  into  an  effectual  ne- 
gociation  with  the  powerful  armies  of  the  west, 
whose  resolution  might  decide,  or  at  least  must 
balance,  the  mighty  contest ;  instead  of  advancing 
without  delay  towards  Rome  and  Italy,  where  his 
presence  was  impatiently  expected,3  Niger  trifled 
away  in  the  luxury  of  Antioch  those  irretrievable 
moments  which  were  diligently  improved  by  the 
decisive  activity  of  Severus.b 

The  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dal-  pannonia  and 
matia,  which  occupied  the  space  be-  Dalraalia- 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Hadriatic,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  most  difficult  conquests  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  defence  of  national  freedom,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  barbarians  had  once  appeared  in  the 
field,  alarmed  the  declining  age  of  Augustus,  and 
exercised  the  vigilant  prudence  of  Tiberius  at  the 
head  of  the  collected  force  of  the  empire.0  The 
Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to  the  arms  and  insti-  • 
tutions  of  Rome.  Their  recent  subjection,  however, 
the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  mixture,  of  the 
unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps  the  climate, 
adapted,  as  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  production 
of  great  bodies  and  slow  minds,d  all  contributed  to 
preserve  some  remains  of  their  original  ferocity,  and 

i  A  king  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Augustan  his- 
tory, asan  ally,  and,  indeed,  as  a  personal  friend,  of  Niger.  If  Spar- 
tianus is  not,  "as  I  strongly  suspect,  mistaken,  he  has  brought  to  light  a 
dynasty  of  tributary  princes  totally  unknown  to  history. 

a  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1238.  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  67.  A  verse  in  every  one's 
mouth  at  that  time,  seems  to  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  three 
rivals;  Optimus  est  Niye  r,  bonus  Afer,  pessimus^Miis.  Hist.  August, 
p.  75.  b  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  71. 

c  See  an  account  of  that  memorable  war  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii. 
tin,  Sic.  who  served  in  the  armv  of  Tiberius. 

d  Such  is  the  reflection  of  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  74.  Will  the  modern 
Auetrians  allow  the  influence? 
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under  the  tame  and  uniform  countenance  of  Roman 
provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the  natives  were 
still  to  be  discerned.  Their  warlike  youth  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the  legions 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which, 
from  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatians,  were  deservedly  esteemed  the  best 
troops  in  the  service. 

Septimus  Seve-       The  Pannonian  army  was   at  this 
rus-  time  commanded  by  Septimus  Severus, 

a  native  of  Africa,  who,  in  the  gradual  ascent  of 
private  honours,  had  concealed  his  daring  ambition, 
which  was  never  diverted  from  its  steady  course  by 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity.6  On  the  first 
news  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  assembled  his 
troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  crime, 
the  insolence,  and  the  weakness  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  animated  the  legions  to  arms  and  to  re- 
venge. He  concluded  (and  the  peroration  was 
thought  extremely  eloquent)  with  promising  every 
soldier  about  four  hundred  pounds  ;  an  honourable 
donative,  double  in  value  to  the  infamous  bribe  with 
which  Julian  had  purchased  the  empire/  The  ac- 
Deciared  empe-  clamations  of  the  army  immediately 
ror  by  the  Pan-   saluted   Severus   with   the   names   of 

jionian  legions, 

A.  D.  193.  Augustus,  Pertinax,  and  emperor;  and 
he  thus  attained  the  lofty  station  to 
which  he  was  invited,  by  conscious  merit  and  a 
long  train  of  dreams  and  omens,  the  fruitful  off- 
spring either  of  his  superstition  or  policy.? 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  saw  and  improved 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  situation.  His  pro- 
vince extended  to  the  Julian  Alps,  which  gave  an 

Marches  into  easy  access  into  Italy  ;  and  he  remem- 
Iuly"  bered  the  saying  of  Augustus,  That  a 
Pannonian  army  might  in  ten  days  appear  in  sight 
of  Rome.h  By  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to 
revenge  Pertinax,  punish  Julian,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  senate  and  people,  as  their  lawful 
emperor,  before  his  competitors,  separated  from 
Italy  by  an  immense  tract  of  sea  and  land,  were 
apprised  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his  election. 
During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  any  moments  for  sleep  or  food ;  marching 
on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his 
columns,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  troops,  pressed  their  diligence, 
revived  their  spirits,  animated  their  hopes,  and  was 
well  satisfied  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  meanest 
soldier,  whilst  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  his  reward. 


e  In  the  letter  to  Albinus,  already  mentioned,  Commodus  accuses 
Severus,  as  one  of  the  ambitious  eenerals  who  censured  his  conduct 
and  wished  to  occupy  his  place.     Hist.  August,  p.  80. 

f  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  supply  such  a  sum.  It  was  probably 
promised  in  the  camp,  and  paid  at  Rome,  after  the  victory.  In  fixing 
the  sum,  I  have  adopted  the  conjecture  of  Casaubon.  See  Hist.  Augusf. 
p.  66.     Comment,  p.  115. 

g  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  78.  Severus  was  declared  emperor  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube,  either  at  Carnuntum,  according  to  Spartianus,  (Hist. 
August,  p.  65.)  or  else  at  Sabaria,  according  to  Victor.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
supposing  that  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Severus  were  too  much  inferior 
to  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  marched  into  Italy  as  general  only, 


The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  Advances  to. 
and  thought  himself  prepared,  to  dis-  wards  Rome- 
pute  the  empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria ;  but  in 
the  invincible  and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian 
legions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  ruin.  The  hasty 
arrival  of  every  messenger  increased  his  just  appre- 
hensions. He  was  successively  informed,  that 
Severus  had  passed  the  Alps;  that  the  Italian 
cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  oppose  his  progress, 
had  received  him  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
joy  and  duty  ;  that  the  important  place  of  Ravenna 
had  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  that  the 
Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Rome;  and  every  moment  diminished 
the  narrow  span  of  life  and  empire  allotted  to 
Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  Distress  of  Ju- 
or  at  least  to  protract,  his  ruin.  He 
implored  the  venal  faith  of  the  praetorians,  filled  the 
city  with  unavailing  preparations  for  war,  drew  lines 
round  the  suburbs,  and  even  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications of  the  palace ;  as  if  those  last  entrench- 
ments could  be  defended  without  hope  of  relief, 
against  a  victorious  invader.  Fear  and  shame  pre- 
vented the  guards  from  deserting  his  standard  ;  but 
they  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Pannonian  legions, 
commanded  by  an  experienced  general,  and  accus- 
tomed to  vanquish  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen 
Danube.!  They  quitted,  with  a  sigb,  the  pleasures 
of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put  on  arms,  whose  use 
they  had  almost  forgotten,  and  beneath  the  weight 
of  which  they  were  oppressed.  The  unpractised 
elephants,  whose  uncouth  appearance,  it  was  hoped, 
would  strike  terror  into  the  army  of  the  north,  threw 
their  unskilful  riders ;  and  the  awkward  evolutions 
of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Misenum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace ;  whilst 
the  senate  enjoyed,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  dis- 
tress and  weakness  of  the  usurper.k 

Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  His  uncertam 
trembling  perplexity.  He  insisted  that  conduct. 
Severus  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the 
senate.  He  entreated  that  the  Pannonian  general 
might  be  associated  to  the  empire.  He  sent  public 
ambassadors  of  consular  rank  to  negociate  with  his 
rival ;  he  despatched  private  assassins  to  take  away 
his  life.  He  designed  that  the  Vestal  virgins,  and 
all  the  colleges  of  priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
and  bearing  before  them  the  sacred  pledges  of  the 
Roman  religion,  should  advance,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, to  meet  the  Pannonian  legions  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  vainly  tried  to  interrogate,  or  to  ap- 


has  not  considered  this  transaction  with  his  usual  accuracy.  (Essay  on 
the  Original  Contract.) 

h  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  We  must  reckon  the  march  from 
the  nearest  verge  of  Pannonia,  and  extend  the  sight  of  the  city  as  far 
as  two  hundred  miles. 

i  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric,  but  an  allusion  to  a  real 
fact  recorded  by  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1181.  It  probably  happened  more 
than  once. 

k  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1233.  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  81.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  the  military  skill  of  the  Romans,  than  their  first  surmounting 
the  idle  terror,  and  afterwards  disdaining  the  dangerous  use,  of  elephants 
in  war. 
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pease,  the  fates,  by  magic  ceremonies,  and  unlawful 
sacrifices.1 
is  deserted  by  Severus,  who  dreaded  neither  his 
the  prajtomns,  arms  nor  his  enchantments,  guarded 
himself  from  the  only  danger  of  secret  conspiracy, 
by  the  faithful  attendance  of  six  hundred  chosen 
men,  who  never  quitted  his  person  or  their  cuirasses, 
either  by  night  or  day,  during  the  whole  march. 
Advancing  with  a  stead}'  and  rapid  course,  he  pass- 
ed, without  difficulty,  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines, 
received  into  his  party  the  troops  and  ambassadors 
sent  to  retard  his  progress,  and  made  a  short  halt  at 
Interamnia,  about  seventy  miles  from  Rome.  His 
victory  was  already  secure  ;  but  the  despair  of  the 
praetorians  might  have  rendered  it  bloody  ;  and 
Severus  had  the  laudable  ambition  of  ascending  the 
throne  without  drawing  the  sword."1  His  emissaries, 
dispersed  in  the  capital,  assured  the  guards,  that 
provided  the}' would  abandon  their  worthless  prince, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to 
the  justice  of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no  longer 
consider  that  melancholy  event  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  body.  The  faithless  praetorians,  whose  re- 
sistance was  supported  only  by  sullen  obstinacy, 
gladly  complied  with  the  easy  conditions,  seized 
the  greatest  part  of  the  assassins,  and  signified  to 
the  senate,  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  cause 
of  Julian.  That  assembly,  convoked  by  the  consul, 
unanimously  acknowledged  Severus  as  lawful  em- 
peror, decreed  divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against 
and  condemned  his  unfortunate  successor.  Julian  was 
and  executed  by    conducted  into  a  private  apartment  of 

order  of  the  se- 
nate, a.  D.  193.    the  baths  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded 

as  a  common  criminal,  after  having 
purchased,  with  an  immense  treasure,  an  anxious 
and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty-six  days."  The 
almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  conducted  a  numerous  army 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber, 
proves  at  once  the  plenty  of  provisions  produced  by 
agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 
the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indolent  sub- 
dued temper  of  the  provinces.0 

Disgrace  of  the  The  first  cares  of  Severus  were 

praetorian  (  bestowed  on  two  measures,  the  one 
dictated  by  policy,  the  other  by  de- 
cency ;  the  revenge,  and  the  honours,  due  to  the 
memory  of  Pertinax.  Before  the  new  emperor  en- 
tered Rome,  he  issued  his  commands  to  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  directing  them  to  wait  his  arrival  on  a 
large  plain  near  the  city,  without  arms,  but  in  the 
habits  of  ceremony,  in  which  they  were  accustomed 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  62,  63. 

rn  Victor  and  Eutropius,  viii.  17.  mention  a  combat  near  the  Milvian 
bridge,  the  Ponte  Molle,  unknown  to  the  better  and  more  ancient 
writers. 

n  Dion.l.  lxxiii.  p.  12-10.     HerodianJ.  ii.  p.  83.  Hist.  August,  p.  63. 

o  From  these  sixty. six  days,  we  must  first  deduct  sixteen,  as  Pertinax 
was  murdered  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  Severus  most  probably  elected 
on  the  13th  of  April,  (see  Hist.  August,  p.  65.  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  393.  Note  7.)  We  cannot  allow  less  than  ten 
nayf  after  hU election,  to  put  a  numerous  army  in  motion.  Forty  days 
remain  for  this  rapid  march  ;  and  as  we  may  compute  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  the  army  of 
Severus  marched  twenty  miles  every  day,  without  halt  or  intermission. 


to  attend  their  sovereign.  He  was  obeyed  by  tho.se 
haughty  troops,  whose  contrition  was  the  effect  of 
their  just  terrors.  A  chosen  part  of  the  Illyrian 
army  encompassed  them  with  levelled  spears.  In- 
capable of  flight  or  resistance,  they  expected  their 
fate  in  silent  consternation.  Severus  mounted  the 
tribunal,  sternly  reproached  them  with  perfidy  and 
cowardice,  dismissed  them  w  ith  ignominy  from  the 
trust  which  they  had  betrayed,  despoiled  them  of 
their  splendid  ornaments,  and  banished  them,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital.  During  the  transaction,  another 
detachment  had  been  sent  to  seize  their  arms, 
occupy  their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hasty  conse- 
quences of  their  despair." 
The  funeral  and  consecration  of  Per-  _       ,     , 

Funeral  and  apo- 

tinax  was  next  solemnized  with  every  theosis  of  Perti- 
circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.'1 
The  senate,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  performed 
the  last  rites  to  that  excellent  prince,  whom  they 
had  loved,  and  still  regretted.  The  concern  of  his 
successor  was  probably  less  sincere.  He  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  Pertinax,  but  those  virtues  would  for 
ever  have  confined  his  ambition  to  a  private  station. 
Severus  pronounced  his  funeral  oration  with  studied 
eloquence,  inward  satisfaction,  and  well-acted  sor- 
row ;  and  by  this  pious  regard  to  his  memory,  con- 
vinced the  credulous  multitude  that  he  alone  was 
worthy  to  supply  his  place.  Sensible,  how  ever,  that 
arms,  not  ceremonies,  must  assert  his  claim  to  the 
empire,  he  left  Rome  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  elated  by  this  easy 
victory,  prepared  to  encounter  his  more  formidable 
rivals. 

The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune  Success  of  Seve- 
of  Severus  have  induced  an  elegant  Nigerfwid 
historian  to  compare  him  with  the  first  asa>nstAibinus. 
and  greatest  of  the  Caesars/  The  parallel  is,  at 
least,  imperfect.  Where  shall  we  find,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Severus,  the  commanding  superiority  of 
soul,  the  generous  clemency,  and  the  various  ge- 
nius, which  could  reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of 
pleasure,  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  fire  of 
ambition  ?s  In  one  instance  only,  they  may  be  com- 
pared, with  some  degree  of  propriety  ;  in  the  celerity 
of  their  motions,  and  their  civil  victories.  In  less 
than  four  years,1  Severus  subdued  the 
riches  of  the  east,  and  valour  of  the 
west.  He  vanquished  two  competitors  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  and  defeated  numerous  armies, 
provided  with  weapons  and  discipline  equal  to  his 
own.  In  that  age,  the  art  of  fortification,  and  the 
principles  of  tactics,  were  well  understood   by  all 

P  Dion,  I,  lxxiv.  p.  1241.     Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  81. 

q  Dion,  (I.  lxxiv.  p.  1244.)  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  as  a  senator, 
gives  a  most  pompous  description  of  it. 

v  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  112. 

s  Though  it  is  not,  most  assuredly,  the  intention  of  Lucan  to  exalt 
the  character  of  Caesar,  yet  the  idea" lie  gives  of  that  hero,  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Pharsalia,  where  he  describes  him,  at  the  same  time,  making 
love  to  Cleopatra,  sustaining  a  siege  against  the  power  of  Egypt,  and 
conversing  with  the  sages  of  the  couutry,  is,  in  reality,  the  noblest 
panegyric. 

t  Reckoning  from  this  election,  April  13,  193,  to  the  death  of  Albi- 
nus,  February  19,  197.     See  Tillemouts  Chronology. 
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Arts  of  Severus 


towards  Niger ; 


the  Roman  generals  ;  and  the  constant  superiority 
of  Severus  was  that  of  an  artist,  who  uses  the  same 
instruments  with  more  skill  and  industry  than  his 
rivals.  I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  a  minute 
narrative  of  these  military  operations  ;  but  as  the  two 
civil  wars  against  Niger  and  against  Albinus  were 
almost  the  same  in  their  conduct,  event,  and  conse- 
quences, I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  the 
most  striking  circumstances,  tending  to  develop 
the  character  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  state  of  the 
empire. 

Conduct  of  the  Falsehood  and  insincerity,  unsuit- 
two  civil  wars.    able  as  they  geem  to  the  dignity  of 

public  transactions,  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading 
idea  of  meanness,  than  when  they  are  found  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  life.  In  the  latter,  they 
discover  a  want  of  courage;  in  the  other,  only  a 
defect  of  power :  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  able  statesmen  to  subdue  millions  of  followers 
and  enemies  by  their  own  personal  strength,  the 
world,  under  the  name  of  policy,  seems  to  have 
granted  them  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  craft  and 
dissimulation.  Yet  the  arts  of  Severus 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  most  ample 
privileges  of  state  reason.  He  promised  only  to 
betray,  he  flattered  only  to  ruin ;  and  however  he 
might  occasionally  bind  himself  by  oaths  and  treaties, 
his  conscience,  obsequious  to  his  interest,  always 
released  him  from  the  inconvenient  obligation." 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled 
by  their  common  danger,  had  advanced 
upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would 
have  sunk  under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even 
attacked  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  separate  views 
and  separate  armies,  the  contest  might  have  been 
long  and  doubtful.  But  they  fell,  singly  and  suc- 
cessively, an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms 
of  their  subtle  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by  the 
moderation  of  his  professions,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  action.  He  first  marched  against 
Niger,  whose  reputation  and  power  he  the  most 
dreaded  :  but  he  declined  any  hostile  declarations, 
suppressed  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and  only 
signified  to  the  senate  and  people  his  intention  of 
regulating  the  eastern  provinces.  In  private  he 
spoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and  intended  succes- 
sor," with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  highly 
applauded  his  generous  design  of  revenging  the 
murder  of  Pertinax.  To  punish  the  vile  usurper 
of  the  throne,  was  the  duty  of  every  Roman  general. 
To  persevere  in  arms,  and  to  resist  a  lawful  em- 
peror, acknowledged  by  the  senate,  would  alone 
render  him  criminal.*  The  sons  of  Niger  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial 
governors,  detained  at  Rome  as   pledges   for   the 

u  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p   85. 

x  Whilst  Severus  was  very  dangerously  ill,  it  was  industriously 
given  out,  that  lie  intended  to  appoint  Niger  and  Albinus  his  succes- 
sors. As  he  couid  not  be  sincere  with  respect  to  both,  he  might  not 
be  so  with  regard  to  either.  Yet  Severus  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far, 
as  to  profess  that  intention  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  65. 

z  This  practice,  invented  by  Commodus,  proved  very  useful  to 
Severus.    He  found,  at  Rome,  the  children  of  many  of  the  principal 


towards  Albinus. 


loyalty  of  their  parents.2  As  long  as  the  power  of 
Niger  inspired  terror,  or  even  respect,  they  were 
educated  with  the  most  tender  care,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Severus  himself ;  but  they  were  soon 
involved  in  their  father's  ruin,  and  removed,  first 
by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from  the  eye  of 
public  compassion.* 

Whilst  Severus  was  engaged  in  his 
eastern  war,  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pass  the 
sea  and  the  Alps,  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  empire, 
and  oppose  his  return  with  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  the  forces  of  the  west.  The  ambiguous 
conduct  of  Albinus,  in  not  assuming  the  imperial 
title,  left  room  for  ncgociation.  Forgetting,  at 
once,  his  professions  of  patriotism,  and  the  jealousy 
of  sovereign  power,  he  accepted  the  precarious  rank 
of  Ca?sar,  as  a  reward  for  his  fatal  neutrality.  Till 
the  first  contest  was  decided,  Severus  treated  the 
man,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction,  with 
every  mark  of  esteem  and  regard.  Even  in  the 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  victory  over  Niger, 
he  styles  Albinus  the  brother  of  his  soul  and  empire, 
sends  him  the  affectionate  salutations  of  his  wife 
Julia,  and  his  young  family,  and  entreats  him  to 
preserve  the  armies  and  the  republic  faithful  to  their 
common  interest.  The  messengers  charged  with 
this  letter  wrere  instructed  to  accost  the  Caesar  with 
respect,  to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge 
their  daggers  into  his  heart.b  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  the  too  credulous  Albinus,  at  length, 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  prepared  for  an 
unequal  contest  with  his  rival,  who  rushed  upon 
him  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army. 

The  military  labours  of  Severus  Event  of  the 
seem  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  c|Vllwars, 
his  conquests.  Two  engagements,  the  one  near  the 
Hellespont,  the  other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of 
Cilicia,  decided  the  fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor ; 
and  the  troops  of  Europe  asserted  their  usual  as- 
cendant over  the  effeminate  natives  of  Asia.c  The 
battle  of  Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  d  Romans  were  engaged,  was  equally  fatal 
to  Albinus.  The  valour  of  the  British  army  main- 
tained, indeed,  a  sharp  and  doubtful  contest  with 
the  hardy  discipline  of  the  Illyrian  regions.  The 
fame  and  person  of  Severus  appeared,  during  a 
few  moments,  irrecoverably  lost,  till  that  warlike 
prince  rallied  his  fainting  troops,  and  led  them  on 
to  a  decisive  victory.6  The  war  was  finished  by 
that  memorable  day. 

The  civil  wars  of  modern  Europe   decided  by  one 
have  been  distinguished,  not  only  by   or  tvvo  baltles- 
the  fierce  animosity,  but  likewise  by  the  obstinate 
perseverance,  of  the  contending   factions.     They 

adherents  of  his  rivals  ;  and  he  employed  them  more  than  once  to 
intimidate,  or  seduce,  the  parents. 

a  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  96.     Hist.  August,  p.  67,  68. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  84.  Spartianus  lias  inserted  this  curious  letter  at 
full  length. 

c  Consult  the  third  book  of  Herodian,  and  the  seventy. fourth  book 
of  Dion  Cassius. 

d  Dion,  1.  lxxv.  p.  1260. 

e  Dion,  1.  lxxv.  p.  1261.     Herodian,  1.  iii.   p.   110.     Hist.  August. 
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have  generally  been  justified  by  some  principle,  or, 
at  least,  coloured  by  some  pretext,  of  religion,  free- 
dom, or  loyalty.  The  leaders  were  nobles  of  inde- 
pendent property  and  hereditary  influence.  The 
troops  fought  like  men  interested  in  the  decision  of 
the  quarrel ;  and  as  military  spirit  and  party  zeal 
were  strongly  diffused  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, a  vanquished  chief  was  immediately  sup- 
plied with  new  adherents,  eager  to  shed  their  blood 
in  the  same  cause.  But  the  Romans,  after  the  fall 
of  the  republic,  combated  only  for  the  choice  of 
masters.  Under  the  standard  of  a  popular  candi- 
date for  empire,  a  few  enlisted  from  affection,  some 
from  fear,  mauy  from  interest,  none  from  principle. 
The  legions,  uninflamed  by  party  zeal,  were  allured 
into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more 
liberal  promises.  A  defeat,  by  disabling  the  chief 
from  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  dissolved 
the  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers  ;  and  left 
them  to  consult  their  own  safety,  by  a  timely  deser- 
tion of  an  unsuccessful  cause.  It  was  of  little  mo- 
ment to  the  provinces,  under  whose  name  they  were 
oppressed  or  governed  ;  they  were  driven  by  the 
impulsion  of  the  present  power,  and  as  soon  as  that 
power  yielded  to  a  superior  force,  they  hastened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he 
had  an  immense  debt  to  discharge,  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  the  most  guilty  countries  to  the  avarice  of 
his  soldiers.  In  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, there  were  few  fortified  cities  capable  of  pro- 
tecting a  routed  army ;  nor  was  there  any  person, 
or  family,  or  order  of  men,  whose  natural  interest, 
unsupported  by  the  powers  of  government,  was  ca- 
pable of  restoring  the  cause  of  a  sinking  party/ 
Siege  of  Byzan.  Yet>  in  the  contest  between  Niger 
tium.  an(i  Severus,  a  single  city  deserves  an 
honourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was  one  of 
the  greatest  passages  from  Europe  into  Asia,  it  had 
been  provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  vessels  was  anchored  in  the  harbour.8 
The  impetuosity  of  Severus  disappointed  this  pru- 
dent scheme  of  defence  ;  he  left  to  his  generals  the 
siege  of  Byzantium,  forced  the  less  guarded  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and,  impatient  of  a  meaner  ene- 
my, pressed  forward  to  encounter  his  rival.  By- 
zantium, attacked  by  a  numerous  and  increasing 
army,  and  afterwards  by  the  naval  power  of  the 
empire,  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Niger. 
The  citizens  and  soldiers  (we  know  not  from  what 
cause)  were  animated  with  equal  fury  ;  several  of 
the  principal  officers  of  Niger,  who  despaired  of,  or 
who  disdained,  a  pardon,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  this  last  refuge :  the  fortifications  were  esteemed 
impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  a  ce- 

p.  C8.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Trevoux,  three  or 
four  leagues  from  Lyons.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  406.  Note 
18. 

i  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  xii. 

g  Most  of  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  small  open  vessels;  some 
however,  were  galleys  of  two,  and  a  few  of  three,  ranks  of  oars. 

h  The  engineer's  name  was  Priscus.  His  skill  saved  his  life,  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  For  the  particular  facts  of 
the  siege,  consult  Dion  Cassius  (1.  lxxv.  p.  1251.)  and  Herodian  (I.  iii. 


lebrated  engineer  displayed  all  the  mechanic  powers 
known  to  the  ancients.h  Byzantium,  at  length, 
surrendered  to  famine.  The  magistrates  and  sol- 
diers were  put  to  the  sword,  the  walls  demolished, 
the  privileges  suppressed,  and  the  destined  capital 
of  the  east  subsisted  only  as  an  open  village,  sub- 
ject to  the  insulting  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  The 
historian  Dion,  who  had  admired  the  flourishing, 
and  lamented  the  desolate,  state  of  Byzantium,  ac- 
cused the  revenge  of  Severus,  for  depriving  the 
Roman  people  of  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the 
barbarians  of  Pontus  and  Asia.1  The  truth  of  this 
observation  was  but  too  well  justified  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  when  the  Gothic  fleets  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
phorus  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  dis-  Deaths  of  Niger 
covered  and  put  to  death  in  their  flight  a"d  Albinus. 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Their  fate  quencesof  the 
excited  neither  surprise  nor  compas-  cn"  wars' 
sion.  They  had  staked  their  lives  against  the 
chance  of  empire,  and  suffered  what  they  would 
have  inflicted  ;  nor  did  Severus  claim  the  arrogant 
superiority  of  suffering  his  rivals  to  live  in  a  private 
station.  But  his  unforgiving  temper,  stimulated 
by  avarice,  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  where  there 
was  no  room  for  apprehension.  The  most  consider- 
able of  the  provincials,  who,  without  any  dislike  to 
the  fortunate  candidate,  had  obeyed  the  governor 
under  whose  authority  they  were  accidentally  placed, 
were  punished  by  death,  exile,  and  especially  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Many  cities  of  the 
east  were  stript  of  their  ancient  honours,  and  obliged 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  Severus,  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  them  for  the 
service  of  Niger.k 

Till  the  final  decision  of  the  war,    Al)imosity  0f 
the  cruelty  of  Severus  was,  in  some   Severus  against 

J  m  the  senate. 

measure,  restrained  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event,  and  his  pretended  reverence  for  the 
senate.  The  head  of  Albinus,  accompanied  with  a 
menacing  letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his 
unfortunate  competitors.  He  was  irritated  by  the 
just  suspicion  that  he  never  had  possessed  the  affec- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  he  concealed  his  old  male- 
volence under  the  recent  discovery  of  some  treason- 
able correspondences.  Thirty-five  senators,  how- 
ever, accused  of  having  favoured  the  party  of  Albi- 
nus, he  freely  pardoned  ;  and,  by  his  subsequent 
behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  he 
had  forgotten,  as  well  as  forgiven,  their  supposed 
offences.  But  at  the  same  time  he  condemned 
forty-one1  other  senators,  whose  names  history  has 
recorded  ;  their  wives,  children,  and  clients,  attend- 

p.  95.)  for  the  theory  of  it,  the  fanciful  Chevalier  de  Folard  may  be 
looked  into.     See  Polybe,  torn.  i.  p.  76. 

i  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Spartianus  and  some  modern 
Greeks,  we  may  he  assured  from  Dion  and  Herodian,  that  Byzantium, 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Severus,  lay  in  ruins. 

k  Dion,  I.  Ixxiv.  p.  1250. 

1  Dion  ,  (1.  lxxv.  ]).  1264.)  only  29  senators  are  mentioned  by  him,  but 
41  are  named  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  69.  among  whom  are  six 
of  the  name  of  Pesceunius.  Herodian  (1.  iii.  p.  115.)  speaks  in  general 
of  the  cruelties  of  Severus. 
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ed  them  in  death,  and  the  noblest  provincials  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  were  involved  in  the  same  ruin. 
Such  rigid  justice,  for  so  he  termed  it,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Severus,  the  only  conduct  capable  of  en- 
suring peace  to  the  people,  or  stability  to  the  prince ; 
and  he  condescended  slightly  to  lament,  that,  to  be 
mild,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  be  cruel.'" 
The  wisdom  and  The  true  interest  of  an  absolute 
justice  of  his  go.   monarch  generally  coincides  with  that 

vernment.  °  .  . 

of  his  people,  lneir  numbers,  their 
wealth,  their  order,  and  their  security,  are  the  best 
and  only  foundations  of  his  real  greatness ;  and  were 
he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence  might  supply 
its  place,  and  would  dictate  the  same  rule  of  con- 
duct. Severus  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his 
property,  and  had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession, 
than  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  so  valuable  an  acquisition.  Salutary 
laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmness,  soon  cor- 
rected most  of  the  abuses  with  which,  since  the 
death  of  Marcus,  every  part  of  the  government  had 
been  infected.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
judgments  of  the  emperor  were  characterized  by  at- 
tention, discernment,  and  impartiality  ;  and  when- 
ever he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  equity,  it  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  ;  not 
so  much  indeed  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  as 
from  the  natural  propensity  of  a  despot,  to  humble 
the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to  sink  all  his  subjects 
to  the  same  common  level  of  absolute  dependence. 
His  expensive  taste  for  building,  magnificent  shows, 
and  above  all  a  constant  and  liberal  distribution  of 
corn  and  provisions,  were  the  surest  means  of 
captivating  the  affection  of  the  Roman  people." 
General  peace      The  misfortunes  of  civil  discord  were 

and  prosperity.      obliteratcd.      The   calm   0f  peace    and 

prosperity  was  once  more  experienced  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  many  cities,  restored  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Severus,  assumed  the  title  of  his  colonies, 
and  attested  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude 
and  felicity.0  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
revived  by  that  warlike  and  successful  emperor,? 
and  he  boasted  with  a  just  pride,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  he  left  it  established  in  profound, 
universal,  and  honourable  peace/1 
Relaxation  of  mi-  Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war 
litary  discipline.  appeared  compietely  healed,  its  mortal 
poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
Severus  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour 
and  ability  ;  but  the  daring  soul  of  the  first  Caesar, 
or  the  deep  policy  of  Augustus,  were  scarcely  equal 
to  the  task  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  the  victorious 

in  Aurel'ms  Victor. 

n  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1272.  Hist.  August,  p.  67.  Severus  celebrated 
the  sec  liar  games  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  he  left  in  the 
public  granaries  a  provision  of  corn  for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75,000 
modii,  or  about  2500  quarters  per  day.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
granaries  of  Severus  were  supplied  for  a  long  term,  but  I  am  not  less 
persuaded,  that  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and  admiration  on  the  other, 
magnified  the  hoard  far  beyond  its  true  contents. 

o  See  Spanheim's  treatise  of  ancient  medals,  the  inscriptions,  and  our 
learned  travellers  Spon  and  Wheeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  &c.  who,  in  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  have  found  more  mouuments  of  Severus,  than  of  any 
other  Roman  emperor  whatsoever. 

P  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Selcucia  and  Ctesi;ihon,  the  capi- 
E 


legions.  By  gratitude,  by  misguided  policy,  by 
seeming  necessity,  Severus  was  induced  to  relax 
the  nerves  of  discipline.1.  The  vanity  of  his  soldiers 
was  flattered  with  the  honour  of  wearing  gold  rings  ; 
their  ease  was  indulged  in  the  permission  of  living 
with  their  wives  in  the  idleness  of  quarters.  He 
increased  their  pay  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  and  taught  them  to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim, 
extraordinary  donatives  on  every  public  occasion  of 
danger  or  festivity.  Elated  by  success,  enervated 
by  luxury,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  subjects 
by  their  dangerous  privileges,5  they  soon  became  in- 
capable of  military  fatigue,  oppressive  to  the  coun- 
try, and  impatient  of  a  just  subordination.  Their 
officers  asserted  the  superiority  of  rank  by  a  more 
profuse  and  elegant  luxury.  There  is  still  extant 
a  letter  of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  state  of 
the  army,  and  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin 
the  necessary  reformation  from  the  tribunes  them- 
selves;  since,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  officer  who 
has  forfeited  the  esteem,  will  never  command  the 
obedience,  of  his  soldiers.'  Had  the  emperor  pur- 
sued the  train  of  reflection,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered, that  the  primary  cause  of  this  general 
corruption  might  be  ascribed,  not  indeed  to  the 
example,  but  to  the  pernicious  indulgence,  however, 
of  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  praetorians,  who  murdered  their  New  establish- 
emperor  and  sold  the  empire,  had  re-  ment  of  the ,Prae- 

.  .  *  ,     tonan  guards. 

ccived  the  just  punishment  of  their 
treason  ;  but  the  necessary,  though  dangerous,  in- 
stitution of  guards,  was  soon  restored  on  a  new 
model  by  Severus,  and  increased  to  four  times  the 
ancient  number."  Formerly  these  troops  had  been 
recruited  in  Italy  ;  and  as  the  adjacent  provinces 
gradually  imbibed  the  softer  manners  of  Rome,  the 
levies  were  extended  to  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and 
Spain.  In  the  room  of  these  elegant  troops,  better 
adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts  than  to  the  uses  of 
war,  it  was  established  by  Severus,  that  from  all  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers,  the  soldiers  most  distin- 
guished for  strength,  valour,  and  fidelity,  should  be 
occasionally  draughted ;  and  promoted,  as  an  honour 
and  reward,  into  the  more  eligible  service  of  the 
guards."  By  this  new  institution,  the  Italian  youth 
were  diverted  from  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  the 
capital  was  terrified  by  the  strange  aspect  and  man- 
ners of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  Severus 
flattered  himself,  that  the  legions  would  consider 
these  chosen  praetorians  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  military  order ;  and  that  the  present  aid  cf 
fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  and  appoint- 
ments to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 

talsof  the  Parthian  monarchy.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mentiou  this 
war  in  its  proper  place. 

q  Etiam  in  Brilannis,  was  his  own  just  and  emphatic  expression. 
Hist.  August.  73. 

r  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  115.     Hist.  August,  p.  68. 

s  Upon  the  insolence  and  privileges  of  the  soldiers,  the  16th  satire, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Juvenal,  may  be  consulted  ;  the  style  and  circum- 
stances of  it  would  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  composed  under  the 
reign  of  Severus,  or  that  of  his  son. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  73. 

u  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  131. 

x  Dion.  1.  lxxiv.  p.  1243. 
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field  against  them,  would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes 
of  rebellion,  and  secure  the  empire  to  himself  and 
his  posterity. 

The  office  of  Pr*.  The  command  of  these  favoured  and 
torian  prefect.  formidable  troops  soon  became  the  first 
office  of  the  empire.  As  the  government  degene- 
rated into  military  despotism,  the  praetorian  praefect, 
who  in  his  origin  had  been  a  simple  captain  of  the 
guards,  was  placed,  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  of  the  finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In 
every  department  of  administration,  he  represented 
the  person,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the  emper- 
or. The  first  praefect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this 
immense  power  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite  minis- 
ter of  Severus.  His  reign  lasted  above  ten  years, 
till  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldest  son 
of  the  emperor,  which  seemed  to  assure  his  fortune, 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.?  The  animosities 
of  the  palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarm- 
ing the  fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce 
a  revolution,  and  obliged  the  emperor,  who  still 
loved  him,  to  consent  with  reluctance  to  his  death.2 
After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an  eminent  lawyer,  the 
celebrated  Papinian,  was  appointed  to  execute  the 
motley  office  of  praetorian  praefect. 

Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue 

The  senate  op. 

pressed  bv  miii-  and  even  the  good  sense  ot  the  emperors 
tary  despotism.    had  beeQ  digtinguished  uy  their  zeal 

or  affected  reverence  for  the  senate,  and  by  a  tender 
regard  to  the  nice  frame  of  civil  policy  instituted 
by  Augustus.  But  the  youth  of  Severus  had  been 
trained  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  his 
riper  years  spent  in  the  despotism  of  military  com- 
mand. His  haughty  and  inflexible  spirit  could 
not  discover,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  an  intermediate  power,  however 
imaginary,  between  the  emperor  and  the  army.  He 
disdained  to  profess  himself  the  servant  of  an  as- 
sembly that  detested  his  person  and  trembled  at  his 
frown  ;  he  issued  his  commands,  where  his  request 
would  have  proved  as  effectual;  assumed  the  con- 
duct and  style  of  a  sovereign  and  a  conqueror,  and 
exercised,  without  disguise,  the  whole  legislative 
as  well  as  the  executive  power. 

The   victory   over    the   senate   was 

New  maxims  of  ....  _ 

the  imperial  pre-  easy  and  inglorious.  Every  eye  and 
every  passion  were  directed  to  the 
supreme  magistrate,  who  possessed  the  arms  and 
treasure  of  the  state  ;  whilst  the  senate,  neither 
elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded  by  military 
force,  nor  animated  by  public  spirit,  rested  its  de- 
clining authority  on  the  frail  and  crumbling  basis 
of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine  theory  of  a  republic 
insensibly  vanished,  and  made  way  for  the  more 
natural  and  substantial  feelings  of  monarchy.  As 
the  freedom  and  honours  of  Rome  were  successively 


Y  One  of  hif  moot  daring  and  wanton  acts  of  power,  wastlie  castration 
of  an  hundred  free  Romans,  some  of  them  married  men,  and  even 
fathers  of  families;  merely  that  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  the 
young  emperor,  might  be  attended  by  a  train  of  eunuchs  worthy  of  an 
eastern  queen.    Dion.  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1271. 

i  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1274.  Herodian,  1.  iii.  |>.  122,  129.  The  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  seems,  as  it  is  not  unusual,  much  better  acquaiut- 


communicated  to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old 
government  had  been  either  unknown,  or  was  re- 
membered with  abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  repub- 
lican maxims  was  gradually  obliterated.  The  Greek 
historians  of  the  age  of  the  Antoninesa  observe, 
with  a  malicious  pleasure,  that  although  the  sove- 
reign of  Rome,  in  compliance  with  an  obsolete  pre- 
judice, abstained  from  the  name  of  king,  he  pos- 
sessed the  full  measure  of  regal  power.  In  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  senate  was  filled  with  polished  and 
eloquent  slaves  from  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
justified  personal  flattery  by  speculative  principles 
of  servitude.  These  new  advocates  of  prerogative 
were  heard  with  pleasure  by  the  court,  and  with 
patience  by  the  people,  when  they  inculcated  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  descanted  on  the 
inevitable  mischiefs  of  freedom.  The  lawyers  and 
the  historians  concurred  in  teaching,  that  the  im- 
perial authority  was  held,  not  by  the  delegated  com- 
mission, but  by  the  irrevocable  resignation,  of  the 
senate  ;  that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  re- 
straint of  civil  laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary 
will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  might 
dispose  of  the  empire  as  of  his  private  patrimony.b 
The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  parti- 
cularly Papinian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpian,  flourished 
under  the  house  of  Severus  ;  and  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence having  closely  united  itself  with  the  sys- 
tem of  monarchy,  was  supposed  to  have  attained 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  peace  and  glory  of  his  reign,  forgave  the 
cruelties  by  which  it  had  been  introduced.  Pos- 
terity, who  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
maxims  and  example,  justly  considered  him  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 
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The  Death  of  Severus.  —  Tyranny  of  Caracalla. — 
Usurpation  of  Macrinus. — Follies  of  Elayabalus. 
Virtues  of  Alexander  Severus. — Licentiousness  of 
the  Army. — General  State  of  the  Roman  Finances. 


CreatneSS,  however  Steep    Greatness  and 
discontent  of 


The  ascent  to 

and  dangerous,  may  entertain  an  active  Severus. 
spirit  with  the  consciousness  and  exercise  of  its 
own  powers  ;  but  the  possession  of  a  throne  could 
never  yet  afford  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  an  ambi- 
tious mind.  This  melancholy  truth  was  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  Severus.  Fortune  and  merit  had, 
from  an  humble  station,  elevated  him  to  the  first 
place  among  mankind.  "  He  had  been  all  things," 
as  he  said  himself,  "  and  all  was  of  little  value."* 


ed  with  this  mysterious  transaction,  and  more  assured  of  the  guilt  of 
Plautianus,  than  the  Roman  senator  ventures  to  be. 

a  Appian  in  Proem. 

t>  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  written  with  no  other  view,  than  to  form 
these  opinions  into  an  historical  system.  The  Pandects  will  show  how 
assiduously  the  lawyers,  on  their  side,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  preroga- 
tive, a  Hist.  August,  p. 71.     "Omnia  fui,  et  nihil  expedit." 
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Distracted  with  the  care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of 
preserving,  an  empire,  oppressed  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, careless  of  fame,b  and  satiated  with  power, 
all  his  prospects  of  life  were  closed.  The  desire  of 
perpetuating  the  greatness  of  his  family,  was  the 
only  remaining  wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal 
tenderness. 

His  wife  the  em-  Like  most  of  the  Africans,  Severus 
press  Julia.  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  vain 
studies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy ;  which,  in  almost  every  age,  except  the  pre- 
sent, has  maintained  its  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
man.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife,  whilst  he  was  go- 
vernor of  the  Lionnese  Gaul.c  In  the  choice  of  a 
second,  he  sought  only  to  connect  himself  with  some 
favourite  of  fortune  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered that  a  young  lady  of  Emesa  in  Syria  had  a 
royal  nativity,  he  solicited,  and  obtained  her  hand.d 
Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her  name)  deserved  all 
that  the  stars  could  promise  her.  She  possessed, 
even  in  an  advanced  age,  the  attractions  of  beauty ,e 
and  united  to  a  lively  imagination,  a  firmness  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  judgment,  seldom  bestowed 
on  her  sex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never  made  any 
deep  impression  on  the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of 
her  husband  ;  but  in  her  son's  reign,  she  adminis- 
tered the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a  pru- 
dence, that  supported  his  authority ;  and  with  a 
moderation,  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  ex- 
travagances/ Julia  applied  herself  to  letters  and 
philosophy,  with  some  success,  and  with  the  most 
splendid  reputation.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius.? 
The  grateful  flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated 
her  virtue  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  scandal  of 
ancient  history,  chastity  was  very  far  from  being  the 
most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  empress  Julia. h 
„,  .   .  Two  sons,  Caracalla1  and  Geta,  were 

1  heir  two  sons, 

Caracalla  and  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  the 
destined  heirs  of  the  empire.  The 
fond  hopes  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  soon  disappointed  by  these  vain  youths,  who 
displayed  the  indolent  security  of  hereditary 
princes  ;  and  a  presumption  that  fortune  would 
supply  the  place  of  merit  and  application.  With- 
out any  emulation  of  virtue  or  talents,  they  dis- 
covered, almost  from  their  infancy,  a  fixed  and 
_,  .       .    ,       implacable  antipathy  for  each  other. 

Their  mutual  r ,  r         j 

aversion  to        Their  aversion,  confirmed  by  years, 
and  fomented  by  the  arts  of  their  in- 
terested   favourites,   broke    out  in   childish,    and 

b  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1284. 

c  About  the  year  186,  M.  de  Tillemont  is  miserably  embarrassed  with 
a  passage  of  Dion,  in  which  the  empress  Faustina,  who  died  in  the  year 
175,  is  introduced  as  having  contributed  to  the  marriage  of  Severus 
and  Julia.  (1.  lxxiv.  p.  1243.)  The  learned  compiler  forgot,  that  Dion  is 
relating,  not  a  real  fact,  but  a  dream  of  Severus;  and  dreams  are  cir- 
cumscribed to  no  limits  of  time  or  space.  Did  M.  de  Tillemont  imagine 
that  marriages  were  consummated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome? 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  389.     Note  6. 

d  Hist.  August,  p.  65.  e  Hist.  August,  p.  85. 

f  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1304,  1314. 

g  See  a  dissertation  of  Menage,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  de  Foeminis  Philosophis. 
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gradually  in  more  serious,  competitions  ;  and,  at 
length,  divided  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
court,  into  two  factions  ;  actuated  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  their  respective  leaders.  The  prudent 
emperor  endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  of  advice 
and  authority,  to  allay  this  growing  animosity. 
The  unhappy  discord  of  his  sons  clouded  all  his 
prospects,  and  threatened  to  overturn  a  throne 
raised  with  so  much  labour,  cemented  with  so  much 
blood,  and  guarded  with  every  defence  of  arms  and 
treasure.  With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained 
between  them  an  exact  balance  of  favour,  con- 
ferred on  both  the  rank  of  Augustus,  with  the 
revered  name  of  Antoninus  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Roman  world  beheld  three  em- 
perors.14 Yet  even  this  equal  conduct 
served  only  to  inflame  the  contest,  whilst  the  fierce 
Caracalla  asserted  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  milder  Geta  courted  the  affections  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers.  In  the  anguish  of  a  disappointed 
father,  Severus  foretold,  that  the  weaker  of  his  sons 
would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  stronger ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his  own  vices.1 

In  these  circumstances  the  intelli-  mi    „ ,  s    . 

...  I  he  Caledonian 

gence  of  a  war  in  Britain,  and  ot  an  war, 

invasion  of  the  province  by  the  bar-  "  '  208' 
barians  of  the  North,  was  received  with  pleasure 
by  Severus.  Though  the  vigilance  of  his  lieute- 
nants might  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  distant 
enemy,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  honourable 
pretext  of  withdrawing  his  sons  from  the  luxury  of 
Rome,  which  enervated  their  minds  and  irritated 
their  passions  ;  and  of  inuring  their  youth  to  the 
toils  of  war  and  government.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  (for  he  was  above  three-score)  and 
his  gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
he  transported  himself  in  person  into  that  remote 
island,  attended  by  his  two  sons,  his  whole  court, 
and  a  formidable  army.  He  immediately  passed 
the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered 
the  enemy's  country,  with  a  design  of  completing 
the  long-attempted  conquest  of  Britain.  He  pene- 
trated to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy.  But  the  concealed  ambus- 
cades of  the  Caledonians,  who  hung  unseen  on  the 
rear  and  flanks  of  his  army,  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  severity  of  a  winter  march  across 
the  hills  and  morasses  of  Scotland,  are  reported  to 
have  cost  the  Romans  above  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the  powerful 
and  obstinate  attack,  sued  for  peace,  and  surren- 
dered a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  tract  of 
territory.     But  their  apparent  submission  lasted  no 

h  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1285.     Aurelius  Viclor. 

i  Bassiauus  was  his  first  name,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  During  his  reign  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  is  employed  by  lawyers  and  ancient  historians.  After  his 
death,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him  with  the  nick-names  of 
Tarantus  and  Caracalla.  The  first  was  borrowed  from  a  celebrated 
Gladiator,  the  second  from  a  long  Gallic  gown  which  he  distributed  to 
the  people  of  Rome. 

k  The  elevation  of  Caracalla  is  fixed  by  the  accurate  M.  de  Tillemont 
to  the  vear  198:  the  association  of  Geta  "to  the  year  208. 

1  Herodiau,  1  iii.  p.  130.  The  Lives  of  Caracalla  aud  Geta,  in  the 
Augustan  History. 
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longer  than  the  present  terror.  As  soon  as  the 
Roman  legions  had  retired,  they  resinned  their 
hostile  independence.  Their  restless  spirit  pro- 
voked Severus  to  send  a  new  army  into  Caledonia, 
with  the  most  bloody  orders,  not  to  subdue  but  to 
extirpate  the  natives.  They  were  saved  by  the 
death  of  their  haughty  enemy.™ 
Filial  and  his  This  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked 
heroes.  ^y  decisive  events,  nor  attended  with 
any  important  consequences,  would  ill  deserve  our 
attention  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  not  without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  probability,  that  the  invasion  of 
Severus  is  connected  with  the  most  shining  period 
of  the  British  history  or  fable.  Fingal,  whose  fame, 
with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived 
in  our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  is  said  to 
have  coimnauded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memora- 
ble juncture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus, 
and  to  have  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
World.  Caracul,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of 
his  pride."  Something  of  a  doubtful  mist  still  hangs 
over  these  Highland  traditions;  nor  can  it  be  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  most  ingenious  researches  of  modern 
criticism  :°  but  if  we  could,  with  safety,  indulge  the 
rwrast  of  the  PleasinS  supposition,  that  Fingal  lived, 
Caledonians  and  and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking  con- 
trast of  the  situation  and  manners  of  the 
contending  nations  might  amuse  a  philosophic  mind. 
The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelent- 
ing revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency 
of  Fingal  ;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla 
with  the  bravery,  the  tenderness,  the  elegant  genius 
of  Ossian  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  motives 
of  fear  or  interest,  served  under  the  imperial  stand- 
ard, with  the  free-born  warriors  who  started  to  arms 
at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  ;  if,  in  a  word, 
v.  e  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glow- 
ing with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  de- 
generate Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  slavery. 

Ambition  of         The  declining  health  and  last  illness 

Caracalla.        q(  Severus  inflame(J  the  wjld  ambition 

and  black  passions  of  Caracalla's  soul.  Impatient 
of  any  delay  or  division  of  empire,  he  attempted, 
more  than  once,  to  shorten  the  small  remainder  of 
iiis  father's  days,  and  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops. p  The 
old  emperor  had  often  censured  the  misguided 
lenity  of  Marcus,  who,  by  a  single  act  of  justice, 

m  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1280,  fee.     Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  132,  &c. 

n  0«siau's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

n  That  the  Caracul  of  Ossian  is  the  Caracalla  of  the  Roman  History, 
i«,  perfaaps,  the  only  point  of  British  antiquity  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pbeirson  and  Mr.  Whitaker  are  of  the  same  opinion;  and  yet  the 
opinion  is  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian  war,  t tic  son  of 
>•  verus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Antoninus,  and  it  may 
seem  strange,  that  the  Highland  bard  should  describe  him  by  a  nick- 
name, invented  four  years  afierwards,  scarcely  used  by  the  Romans  till 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  seldom  employed  by  the  most 
ancient  historians.  Sie  Dion,  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1317.  Hist.  August,  p.  89. 
Aurel.  \  i<  tor.     Euaeb.  in  <  iiron.  ad  ann.  214. 

f  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  12A2.     Hist.  August,  p.  71.     Aurel.  Victor. 

q  Dion,  |.  Ixxvi.  p.  1283.     Hist.  August,  p.  89 

r  Dion,  I.  lxxn.  p.  1284.     Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  131. 

•  Mr.  Hurne  is  justly  surprised  at  a  passage  of  Herodian  fl.  iv.  p.  139.) 
who,  on  this  occasion,  represents  the  imperial  palace  as  equal  in  extent 


might  have  saved  the  Romans  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  worthless  son.  Placed  in  the  same  situation, 
he  experienced  how  easily  the  rigour  of  a  judge 
dissolves  away  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent.  He 
deliberated,  he  threatened,  but  he  could  not  punish  ; 
and  this  last  and  only  instance  of  mercy  was  more 
fatal  to  the  empire  than  a  long  series  of  cruelty.i 
The  disorder  of  his  mind  irritated  Death  of  Seve- 
the  pains  of  his  body  ;  he  wished  im-  ™*£  *"  h^two 
patiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the  ^'j, 
instant  of  it  by  his  impatience.  He  4th  February, 
expired  at  York,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  successful 
reign.  In  his  last  moments  he  recommended  con- 
cord to  his  sons,  and  his  sons  to  the  army.  The 
salutary  advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the 
understanding,  of  the  impetuous  youths ;  but  the 
more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceased  master, 
resisted  the  solicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaim- 
ed both  brothers  emperors  of  Rome.  The  new 
princes  soon  left  the  Caledonians  in  peace,  returned 
to  the  capital,  celebrated  their  father's  funeral  with 
divine  honours,  and  were  cheerfully  acknowledged 
as  lawful  sovereigns,  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  provinces.  Some  pre-eminence  of  rank  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  the  elder  brother ;  but  they 
both  administered  the  empire  with  equal  and  inde- 
pendent power/ 

Such  a  divided  form  of  government   Jealousy     and 
would  have  proved  a  source  of  discord   hatred    of   the 

two  emperors. 

between  the  most  affectionate  brothers. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  could  long  subsist  between 
two  implacable  enemies,  who  neither  desired  nor 
could  trust  a  reconciliation.  It  was  visible  that  one 
only  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ;  and 
each  of  them,  judging  of  his  rival's  designs  by  his 
own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword. 
Their  rapid  journey  through  Gaul  and  Italy,  during 
which  they  never  ate  at  the  same  table,  or  slept  in 
the  same  house,  displayed  to  the  provinces  the 
odious  spectacle  cf  fraternal  discord.  On  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  they  immediately  divided  the  vast 
extent  of  the  imperial  palace.s  No  communication 
was  allowed  between  their  apartments  ;  the  doors 
and  passages  were  diligently  fortified,  and  guards 
posted  and  relieved  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  a 
besieged  place.  The  emperors  met  only  in  public, 
in  the  presence  of  their  afflicted  mother;  and  each 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  armed  followers. 

to  the  rest  of  Rome,  The  whole  region  of  the  PalatiDe  Mount  on 
which  it  was  built,  occupied,  at  most,  a  circumference  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  feet.  (See  the  Notitia  and  Victor,  in  Nardinis  Roma 
Antica.)  But  we  should  recollect  that  the  opulent  senators  had  almost 
surrounded  the  city  with  their  extensive  gardens  and  superb  palaces, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  gradually  confiscated  by  the  em. 
perors.  If  Geta  resided  in  the  gardens  that  bore  his  name  on  the  Ja- 
iiiculnm.and  if  Caracalla  inhabited  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Es. 
quiline,  the  rival  brothers  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance 
of  several  miles  ;  and  yet  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  by  the  im- 
perial gardens  of  Sallust,  of  Lucullus,  of  Agrippa,  of  Domitian,  of 
Cains,  gcc.  all  skirting  round  the  city,  and  all  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  palace,  by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Tiber  and  the 
streets.  But  this  explanation  of  Herodian  would  require,  though  it  ill 
deserves,  a  particular  dissertation,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  ancient 
Rome. 
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Even  on  these  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  dissimu- 
lation of  courts  could  ill  disguise  the  rancour  of 
their  hearts.1 

Fruitless  nego.  This  latent  civil  war  already  dis- 
ingth"  empirid"  tracted  the  whole  government,  when  a 
between  them,  scheme  was  suggested  that  seemed  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  hostile  brothers.  It  was  pro- 
posed, that  since  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  their 
minds,  they  should  separate  their  interest  and  divide 
the  empire  between  them.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  already  drawn  with  some  accuracy.  It 
was  agreed,  that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  brother, 
should  remain  in  possession  of  Europe  and  the 
western  Africa;  and  that  he  should  relinquish  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  who  might 
fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch,  cities 
little  inferior  to  Rome  itself  in  wealth  and  greatness  ; 
that  numerous  armies  should  be  constantly  encamp- 
ed on  either  side  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  monarchies  ;  and  that 
the  senators  of  European  extraction  should  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereign  of  Rome,  whilst  the  natives  of 
Asia  followed  the  emperor  of  the  East.  The  tears 
of  the  empress  Julia  interrupted  the  negociation, 
the  first  idea  of  which  had  filled  every  Roman  breast 
with  surprise  and  indignation.  The  mighty  mass 
of  conquest  was  so  intimately  united  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  policy,  that  it  required  the  most  forcible 
violence  to  rend  it  asunder.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread,  that  the  disjointed  members  would 
soon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under  the  dominion 
of  one  master  ;  but  if  the  separation  was  permanent, 
the  division  of  the  provinces  must  terminate  in  the 
dissolution  of  an  empire  whose  unity  had  hitherto 
remained  inviolate." 

M     '      .„  .  Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  ex- 

Murder  of  Geta,  J 

A.  D.  212.       ecution,  the  sovereign  of  Europe  might 

27tli  February.  ,  ,  ,      '  „   .     . 

soon  have  been  the  conqueror  ot  Asia ; 
but  Caracalla  obtained  an  easier  though  a  more 
guilty  victory.  He  artfully  listened  to  his  mother's 
entreaties,  and  consented  to  meet  his  brother  in  her 
apartment,  on  terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  some  centurions, 
who  had  contrived  to  conceal  themselves,  rushed 
with  drawn  swords  upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His 
distracted  mother  strove  to  protect  him  in  her  arms  ; 
but,  in  the  unavailing  struggle,  she  was  wounded  in 
the  hand,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  her  younger 
son,  while  she  saw  the  elder  animating  and  assist- 
ing x  the  fury  of  the  assassins.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  Caracalla,  with  hasty  steps,  and 
horror  in  his  countenance,  ran  towards  the  praetorian 
camp  as  his  only  refuge,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities.y 
The  soldiers  attempted  to  raise  and  comfort  him. 
In  broken  and  disordered  words  he  informed  them 

t  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  139. 

u  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  144. 

x  Caracalla  consecrated,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  sword,  with 
which,  as  he  boasted,  he  had  slain  his  brother  Geta.  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p. 
1307. 

y  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  147.  In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  a  small 
chapel  near  the  head-quarters,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities 
were  preserved  and  adored;  and  we  may  remark,  that  the  eagles,  and 


of  his  imminent  danger  and  fortunate  escape  ;  in- 
sinuating that  he  had  prevented  the  designs  of  his 
enemy,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  live  and  die 
with  his  faithful  troops.  Geta  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  soldiers  ;  but  complaint  was  useless, 
revenge  was  dangerous,  and  they  still  reverenced 
the  son  of  Severus.  Their  discontent  died  away  in 
idle  murmurs,  and  Caracalla  soon  convinced  them 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  by  distributing  in  one 
lavish  donative  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his 
father's  reign.x  The  real  sentiments  of  the  soldiers 
alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power  or  safety. 
Their  declaration  in  his  favour  commanded  the 
dutiful  professions  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious 
assembly  was  always  prepared  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  fortune  ;  but  as  Caracalla  wished  to  assuage  the 
first  emotions  of  public  indignation,  the  name  of 
Geta  was  mentioned  with  decency,  and  he  received 
the  funeral  honours  of  a  Roman  emperor.1  Poste- 
rity, in  pity  to  his  misfortune,  has  cast  a  veil  over 
his  vices.  We  consider  that  young  prince  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  his  brother's  ambition,  without 
recollecting  that  he  himself  wanted  power,  rather 
than  inclination,  to  consummate  the  same  attempts 
of  revenge  and  murder. 

The  crime  went  not  unpunished.  Remorse  and  cru. 
Neither  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor  elty  of  CaracaIla- 
flattery  could  defend  Caracalla  from  the  stings  of 
a  guilty  conscience ;  and  he  confessed,  in  the  an- 
guish of  a  tortured  mind,  that  his  disordered  fancy 
often  beheld  the  angry  forms  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  rising  into  life,  to  threaten  and  upbraid 
him.b  The  consciousness  of  his  crime  should  have 
induced  him  to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  of 
his  reign,  that  the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  invo- 
luntary effect  of  fatal  necessity.  But  the  repentance 
of  Caracalla  only  prompted  him  to  remove  from  the 
world  whatever  could  remind  him  of  his  guilt,  or 
recall  the  memory  of  his  murdered  brother.  On  his 
return  from  the  senate  to  the  palace,  he  found  his 
mother  in  company  of  several  noble  matrons,  weep- 
ing over  the  untimely  fate  of  her  younger  son.  The 
jealous  emperor  threatened  them  with  instant  death ; 
the  sentence  was  executed  against  Fadilla,  the  last 
remaining  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcus ;  and 
even  the  afflicted  Julia  was  obliged  to  silence  her 
lamentations,  to  suppress  her  sighs,  and  to  receive 
the  assassin  with  smiles  of  joy  and  approbation.  It 
was  computed  that  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
the  friends  of  Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  suffered  death.  His  guards  and 
freedmen,  the  ministers  of  his  serious  business,  and 
the  companions  of  his  looser  hours,  those  who  by 
his  interest  had  been  promoted  to  any  commands  in 
the  army  or  provinces,  with  the  long-connected 
chain  of  their  dependants,  were  included  in  the 

other  military  ensigns,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  these  deities  ;  an  excel- 
lent institution,  which  confirmed  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  religion. 
See  Lipsius  de  Militia  Romaua,  iv.  5.  v.  2. 

z  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  148.     Dion,  I.  lxxvii.  p.  1289. 

a  Geta  was  placed  among  the  gods.  Sit  divus,  dum  non  sit  vivus, 
said  his  brother.  Hist.  August,  p.  21.  Some  marks  of  Geta's  consecra. 
tion  are  still  found  upon  medals. 

b  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1207. 
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proscription ;  which  endeavoured  to  reach  every 
one  who  had  maintained  the  smallest  correspond- 
ence with  Geta,  who  lamented  his  death,  or  who 
even  mentioned  his  name.0  Helvius  Pertinax,  son 
to  the  prince  of  that  name,  lost  his  life  by  an  un- 
seasonable witticism.*5  It  was  a  sufficient  crime  of 
Thrasea  Prisons  to  he  descended  from  a  family  in 
which  the  love  of  liberty  seemed  an  hereditary  qua- 
lity.6 The  particular  causes  of  calumny  and  suspi- 
cion were  at  length  exhausted  ;  and  when  a  senator 
was  accused  of  being  a  secret  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  emperor  was  satisfied  with  the  general 
proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue. 
From  this  well-grounded  principle  he  frequently 
drew  the  most  bloody  inferences. 
Death  of  Papi-  The  execution  of  so  many  innocent 
niaiK  citizens  was  bewailed  by  the  secret 
tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of 
Papinian,  the  praetorian  prefect,  was  lamented  as 
a  public  calamity.  During  the  last  seven  years  of 
Sevcrus,  he  had  exercised  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  state,  and,  by  his  salutary  influence,  guided 
the  emperor's  steps  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration. In  full  assurance  of  his  virtues  and  abili- 
ties, Severus  on  his  death-bed  had  conjured  him  to 
watch  over  the  prosperity  and  union  of  the  imperial 
family/  The  honest  labours  of  Papinian  served 
only  to  inflame  the  hatred  which  Caracalla  had 
already  conceived  against  his  father's  minister. 
After  the  murder  of  Geta,  the  praefect  was  com- 
manded to  exert  the  powers  of  his  skill  and  elo- 
quence in  a  studied  apology  for  that  atrocious  deed. 
The  philosophic  Seneca  had  condescended  to  com- 
pose a  similar  epistle  to  the  senate,  in  the  name  of 
the  son  and  assassin  of  Agrippina ;  s  "  That  it  was 
easier  to  commit  than  to  justify  a  parricide,"  was 
the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian,11  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate between  the  loss  of  life  and  that  of  honour. 
Such  intrepid  virtue,  which  had  escaped  pure  and 
unsullied  from  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  habits  of 
business,  and  the  arts  of  his  profession,  reflects  more 
lustre  on  the  memory  of  Papinian,  than  all  his  great 
employments,  his  numerous  writings,  and  the  supe- 
rior reputation  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  has  preserved 
through  every  age  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.' 
„.  ,  It  had   hitherto  been  the  peculiar 

His  tvrannv  ex-  .    .  r 

tended  ove?  the  felicity  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
worst  of  times  their  consolation,  that 
the  virtue  of  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice 
indolent.  Augustus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus, 
visited  their  extensive  dominions  in  person,  and 
their  progress  was  marked  by  acts  of  wisdom  and 

t  Dion,  I.  Ixx'  ii.  p.  1290.  Herodian,  I.  iv.  p.  150.  Dion  (p  1298.) 
ny,  that  the  comic  poetf  do  longer  durst  employ  the  name  of  Ota 
in  their  play*,  am]  that  the  estates  of  those  who  mentioned  it  iii  their 
testaments  were  confiscated. 

<i  Caracalla  bad  assumed  the  names  of  several  conquered  nations-, 
Pertinax  observed,  that  the  name  of  Geticus  (he  had  obtained  some 
advantage  of  the  Goths  or  Getae)  wonld  be  a  proper  addition  to  Parthi. 
<-ns,  Alemannicos,  Sec.     [list.  August,  p.  89. 

"•Dion,  I.  lxv.ni.p.  i29i.  He  wai  probably  descended  from  Helvi. 
dins  Prisf-t]",  and  Thrasea  Psetus,  those  patriots,  whose  firm  but  use- 
less and  unseasonable  virtue,  has  been  immortalized  by  Tacitus. 

fit  is  said  that  Papinian  was  himself  a  relation  of  the  empress  Julia. 

c  TWif.  Annal.  xiv.  2.  h  Hist.  August,  p,  88 

i  Willi  regard  to  Papinian,  see  Heineccius's  Histona  Juris  Romani, 
I.  330,  tec. 
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beneficence.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  who  resided  almost  constantly  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  adjacent  villas,  was  confined  to  the  sena- 
torial and  equestrian  orders.k  But  Caracalla  was 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  left  the  capi- 
tal (and  he  never  returned  to  it)  about  a  year  after 
the  murder  of  Geta.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  was  spent  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  particularly  those  of  the  East, 
and  every  province  was  by  turns  the  scene  of  his 
rapine  and  cruelty.  The  senators,  compelled  by 
fear  to  attend  his  capricious  motions,  were  obliged 
to  provide  daily  entertainments  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, which  he  abandoned  with  contempt  to  his 
guards ;  and  to  erect,  in  every  city,  magnificent 
palaces  and  theatres,  which  he  either  disdained  to 
visit,  or  ordered  to  be  immediately  thrown  down. 
The  most  wealthy  families  were  ruined  by  partial 
fines  and  confiscations,  and  the  great  body  of  his 
subjects  oppressed  by  ingenious  and  aggravated 
taxes.1  In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  he  issued  his  commands,  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  for  a  general  massacre.  From  a 
secure  post  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed 
and  directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thousand  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  strangers,  without  distinguishing 
either  the  number  or  the  crime  of  the  sufferers  ; 
since,  as  he  coolly  informed  the  senate,  all  the 
Alexandrians,  those  who  had  perished,  and  those 
who  had  escaped,  were  alike  guilty."1 

The  wise  instructions  of  Severus  Relaxation  of 
never  made  any  lasting  impression  on  discipline, 
the  mind  of  his  son,  who,  although  not  destitute  of 
imagination  and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of 
judgment  and  humanity."  One  dangerous  maxim, 
worthy  of  a  tyrant,  was  remembered  and  abused  by 
Caracalla,  "  To  secure  the  affections  of  the  arrny, 
and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as  of  little 
moment."0  But  the  liberality  of  the  father  had 
been  restrained  by  prudence,  and  his  indulgence  to 
the  troops  was  tempered  by  firmness  and  authority. 
The  careless  profusion  of  the  son  was  the  policy  of 
one  reign,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  both  of  the  army 
and  of  the  empire.  The  vigour  of  the  soldiers,  in- 
stead of  being  confirmed  by  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The 
excessive  increase  of  their  pay  and  donatives0  ex- 
hausted the  state  to  enrich  the  military  order,  whose 
modesty  in  peace,  and  service  in  war,  are  best 
secured  by  an  honourable  poverty.  The  demeanour 
of  Caracalla  was  haughty  and  full  of  pride ;  but 
with  the  troops  he  forgot  even  the  proper  dignity  of 

k  Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  Nero  made  a  short  journey  into  Greece.  "  £t  laudatorum 
principum  usus  ex  aequo  quaravis  procul  agentibus.  Stevi  proximis 
ingruunt."     Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  75. 

I  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1294. 

m  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  I.  iv.  p.  158.  The  former  rc- 
presents  it  as  a  cruel  massacre,  the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  too.  It 
seems  probable,  that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  the  tyrant  by  their 
railleries,  and  perhaps  by  their  tumults. 

n  Dion,  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1296. 

o  Dion,  I.  lxxvi.  p.  1284.  Mr.  Wotton  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  330.)  sus- 
pects that  this  maxim  was  invented  by  Caracalla  himself,  and  attributed 
to  his  father. 

y>  Dion  (I.  Ix:;viii.  p.  1343.)  informs  us,  that  the  extraordinary  Rifts 
of  Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  seventy  millious  of 
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his  rank,  encouraged  their  insolent  familiarity,  and, 
neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  a  general,  affected 
to  imitate  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  common  soldier. 
Murder  of  Cara-  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  cha- 
A.  1x217.  racter,  and  such  conduct  as  that  of 
8tii  March.  Caracalla,  could  inspire  either  love  or 
esteem ;  but  as  long  as  his  vices  were  beneficial  to 
the  armies,  he  was  secure  from  the  danger  of  rebel- 
lion. A  secret  conspiracy,  provoked  by  his  own 
jealousy,  was  fatal  to  the  tyrant.  The  praetorian 
prefecture  was  divided  between  two  ministers. 
The  military  department  was  intrusted  to  Adventus, 
an  experienced  rather  than  an  able  soldier ;  and  the 
civil  affairs  were  transacted  by  Opilius  Macrinus, 
who,  by  his  dexterity  in  business,  had  raised  him- 
self, with  a  fair  character,  to  that  high  office.  But 
his  favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  life  might  depend  on  the  slightest  suspicion, 
or  the  most  casual  circumstance.  Malice  or  fanati- 
cism had  suggested  to  an  African,  deeply  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dangerous  pre- 
diction, that  Macrinus  and  his  son  were  destined  to 
reign  over  the  empire.  The  report  was  soon  diffused 
through  the  province  ;  and  when  the  man  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome,  he  still  asserted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  the  faith  of  his  prophecy. 
That  magistrate,  who  had  received  the  most  pressing 
instructions  to  inform  himself  of  the  successors  of 
Caracalla,  immediately  communicated  the  exami- 
nation of  the  African  to  the  imperial  court,  which 
at  that  time  resided  in  Syria.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  diligence  of  the  public  messengers,  a  friend  of 
Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize  him  of  the 
approaching  danger.  The  emperor  received  the 
letters  from  Rome ;  and  as  he  was  then  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  a  chariot  race,  he  delivered  them 
unopened  to  the  praetorian  praefect,  directing  him 
to  despatch  the  ordinary  affairs,  and  to  report  the 
more  important  business  that  might  be  contained  in 
them.  Macrinus  read  his  fate,  and  resolved  to 
prevent  it.  He  inflamed  the  discontents  of  some 
inferior  officers,  and  employed  the  hand  of  Martialis, 
a  desperate  soldier,  who  had  been  refused  the  rank 
of  centurion.  The  devotion  of  Caracalla  prompted 
him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Edessa  to  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhse.  He  was 
attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  but  having  stopped 
on  the  road  for  some  necessary  occasion,  his  guards 
preserved  a  respectful  distance,  and  Martialis 
approaching  his  person  under  a  pretence  of  duty, 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  The  bold  assassin  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  Scythian  archer  of  the  imperial 
guard.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  monster  whose  life  dis- 
graced human  nature,  and  whose  reign  accused  the 
patience  of  the  Romans.q     The  grateful  soldiers  for- 

drachmae  (about  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.) 
There  is  another  passage  in  Dion,  concerning  the  military  pay,  infinitely 
curious;  were  it  not  obscure,  imperfect,  and  probably  corrupt.  The 
best  sense  seems  to  be,  that  the  praetorian  guards  received  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  drachmae  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p. 
1307.)  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  drachmae,  or  denarii,  per  day,  720  a  year.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.) 
Domitian,  who  increased  the  soldiers' pay  one  fourth,  must  have  raised 
the  praetorians  to  960  drachmae.  (Gronovius  de  Pecunra  Veteri,  1.  iii. 
c.  2.)    These  successive  augmentations  ruined  the  empire,  for,  with 


got  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  liberality, 
and  obliged  the  senate  to  prostitute  their  own  dignity 
and  that  of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among 
the  gods.  Whilst  he  was  upon  earth,  imitation  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only  Alexat>der. 
hero  whom  this  god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration. 
He  assumed  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander, 
formed  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  guards,  persecuted 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  displayed  with  a 
puerile  enthusiasm  the  only  sentiment  by  which  he 
discovered  any  regard  for  virtue  or  glory.  We  can 
easily  conceive,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and 
the  conquest  of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though 
he  still  wanted  the  more  elegant  accomplishments 
of  the  son  of  Philip)  might  boast  of  having  rivalled 
his  valour  and  magnanimity  :  but  in  no  one  action 
of  his  life  did  Caracalla  express  the  faintest  resem- 
blance of  the  Macedonian  hero,  except  in  the 
murder  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  and  of  his 
father's  friend s.r 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Severus,  the  Roman  world  remained  character  of 
three  days  without  a  master.  The  Macrinus- 
choice  of  the  army  (for  the  authority  of  a  distant  and 
feeble  senate  was  little  regarded)  hung  in  anxious 
suspense  ;  as  no  candidate  presented  himself  whose 
distinguished  birth  and  merit  could  engage  their 
attachment  and  unite  their  suffrages.  The  decisive 
weight  of  the  praetorian  guards  elevated  the  hopes 
of  their  praefects,  and  these  powerful  ministers  began 
to  assert  their  legal  claim  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Adventus,  however,  the  senior 
praefect,  conscious  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  of  his 
small  reputation,  and  his  smaller  abilities,  resigned 
the  dangerous  honour  to  the  crafty  ambition  of  his 
colleague  Macrinus,  whose  well-dissembled  grief 
removed  all  suspicion  of  his  being  accessary  to  his 
master's  death.s  The  troops  neither  loved  nor  esteem- 
ed his  character.  They  cast  their  eyes  around  in 
search  of  a  competitor,  and  at  last  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  his  promises  of  unbounded  liberality 
and  indulgence.  A  short  time  after  A  D  2!7 
his  accession,  he  conferred  on  his  son  March  n. 
Diadumenianus,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the 
imperial  title  and  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus. 
The  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  assisted  by  an 
additional  donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  fur- 
nished a  pretext,  might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the 
favour  of  the  army,  and  secure  the  doubtful  throne 
of  Macrinus. 

The  authority  of  the  new  sovereign    Discontent  of 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cheerful  sub-     the  senate, 
mission  of  the  senate  and  provinces.     They  exulted 
in  their  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant, 
and  it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  examine  into 

the  soldiers'  pay,  their  numbers  too  were  increased.  We  have  seen 
the  praetorians  alone  increased  from  10,000  to  50,000  men. 

q  Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  p.  1312.     Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  168. 

v  The  fondness  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander, 
is  still  preserved  on  the  medals  of  that  emperor.  See  Spanheim,  de  Usu 
Nnmismatum,  Dissertat.  xii.  Herodian  (1.  iv  p.  .154.)  had  seen  very 
ridiculous  pictures,  in  which  a  figure  was  drawn,  with  one  side  of  the 
face  like  Alexander,  and  the  other  like  Caracalla. 

s  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  169.    Hist.  August,  p.  94. 
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the  virtues  of  the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But  as 
soon  as  the  first  transports  of  joy  and  surprise  had 
subsided,  they  began  to  scrutinize  the  merits  of 
Macrinus  with  a  critical  severity,  and  to  arraign 
the  hasty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  emperor  must  be  always  chosen  in 
the  senate,  and  the  sovereign  power,  no  longer  ex- 
ercised by  the  whole  body,  was  always  delegated  to 
one  of  its  members.  But  Macrinus  was  not  a  senator.1 
The  sudden  elevation  of  the  pnrtorian  praefects  be- 
tray ed  the  meanness  of  their  origin  ;  and  the  eques- 
trian order  was  still  in  possession  of  that  great  office, 
which  commanded  with  arbitrary  sway  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  senate.  A  murmur  of  indignation 
was  heard,  that  a  man  whose  obscure  u  extraction 
had  never  been  illustrated  by  any  single  service, 
should  dare  to  invest  himself  with  the  purple,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  it  on  some  distinguished  senator, 
equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  the  splendour  of  the 
imperial  station.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  Ma- 
crinus was  surveyed  by  the  sharp  eye  of  discontent, 
some  vices,  and  many  defects,  were  easily  dis- 
covered. The  choice  of  his  ministers  was  in  many 
instances  justly  censured,  and  the  dissatisfied  people, 
with  their  usual  candour,  accused  at  once  his  indo- 
lent tameness  and  his  excessive  severity.x 

His  rash  ambition  had  climbed  a 
height  where  it  was  difficult  to  stand 
with  firmness,  and  impossible  to  fall  without  instant 
destruction.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the 
forms  of  civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  fierce  and  undisciplined  multitude,  over 
whom  he  had  assumed  the  command  ;  his  military 
talents  were  despised,  and  his  personal  courage 
suspected  ;  a  whisper  that  circulated  in  the  camp, 
disclosed  the  fatal  secret  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  late  emperor,  aggravated  the  guilt  of  murder  by 
the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and  heightened  contempt 
by  detestation.  To  alienate  the  soldiers,  and  to 
provoke  inevitable  ruin,  the  character  of  a  reformer 
was  only  wanting:  and  such  was  the  peculiar  hard- 
ship of  his  fate,  that  Macrinus  was  compelled  to 
exercise  that  invidious  office.  The  prodigality  of 
Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train  of  ruin  and 
disorder  ;  and  if  that  worthless  tyrant  had  been  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  on  the  sure  consequences  of  his 
own  conduct,  he  would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  the 
dark  prospect  of  the  distress  and  calamities  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
.Murium  at-  In  the  management  of  this  necessary 
■nation  o/the~  reformation,  Macrinus  proceeded  with 
a  cautious  prudence,  which  would 
have  restored  health  and  vigour  to  the  Roman  army, 

t  Dion,  I.  lxxxviii.  p.  13.10.  Elajrabalus  reproached  his  predecessor 
with  daring  to  seal  himself  on  tin-  throne;  though,  as  praetorian  pr;e. 
feet,  lie  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  senate  after  the  voire  of 
the  cryer  bad  cleared  the  home.  Tin-  personal  favour  of  Ptautjanus 
anrl  Skjanui  had  broke  through  the  established  rule.  They  rose,  in. 
deed,  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  they  preserved  the  prsefecture 
with  the  rank  of  senator,  and  even  with  the  consulship. 

d  He  was  a  native  of  Ceesarea,  In  Numidia,  and  began  hi"  fortune  by 

Serving  in  the  household  of  PlaUtian,  from  whose  nun  he  narrowly 
escaped.     His  enemies  asserted,  that  he  was  horn  a  slave,  and  hail  rxer. 

cited,  amongst  other  infamous  professions,  that  of  gladiator.  The  fashion 
rrsingthe  birth  and  condition  of  an  adversary,  seems  to  have 


in  an  easy  and  almost  imperceptible  manner.  To 
the  soldiers  already  engaged  in  the  service,  he  was 
constrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges  and 
extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla  ;  but  the  new 
recruits  were  received  on  the  more  moderate  though 
liberal  establishment  of  Severus,  and  gradually 
formed  to  modesty  and  obedience.*  One  fatal  error 
destroyed  the  salutary  effects  of  this  judicious  plan. 
The  numerous  army,  assembled  in  the  East  by  the 
late  emperor,  instead  of  being  immediately  dispersed 
by  Macrinus  through  the  several  provinces,  was 
suffered  to  remain  united  in  Syria,  during  the  win- 
ter that  followed  his  elevation.  In  the  luxurious 
idleness  of  their  quarters,  the  troops  viewed  their 
strength  and  numbers,  communicated  their  com- 
plaints, and  revolved  in  their  minds  the  advantages 
of  another  revolution.  The  veterans,  instead  of 
being  flattered  by  the  advantageous  distinction, 
were  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  the  emperor, 
which  they  considered  as  the  presage  of  his  future 
intentions.  The  recruits,  with  sullen  reluctance, 
entered  on  a  service,  whose  labours  were  increased 
while  its  rewards  were  diminished  by  a  covetous 
and  unwarlike  sovereign.  The  murmurs  of  the 
army  swelled  with  impunity  into  seditious  clamours ; 
and  the  partial  mutinies  betrayed  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  disaffection,  that  waited  only  for  the  slight- 
est occasion  to  break  out  on  every  side  into  a  general 
rebellion.  To  minds  thus  disposed,  the  occasion 
soon  presented  itself. 
The  empress  Julia  had  experienced  _   „    „  _ 

r  Death  of  the  em. 

all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  press  Julia.  Edu- 
an  humble  station  she  had  been  raised  smns^nTrevoit 
to  greatness,  only  to  taste  the  superior  ^a^st  Bas. 
bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  sianusaud  Anto- 
was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of 
one  of  her  sons,  and  over  the  life  of  the  other.  The 
cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her  good  sense  must 
have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the  feel- 
ings of  a  mother  and  of  an  empress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper 
towards  the  widow  of  Severus,  she  descended  with 
a  painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
and  soon  withdrew  herself,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
from  the  anxious  and  humiliating  dependence.2 
Julia  Maesa,  her  sister,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
court  and  Antioch.  She  retired  to  Emesa  with  an 
immense  fortune,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  favour, 
accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  Soa?mias  and 
Mamoea,  each  of  whom  was  a  widow,  and  each  had 
an  only  son.  Bassianus,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Soamiias,  was  consecrated  to  the  honour- 
able ministry  of  high  priest  of  the  Sun  ;  and  this 
holy  vocation,  embraced  either  from  prudence  or 

lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators,  to  the  learned  grammarians 
of  the  last  age. 

x  Both  Dion  and  Herod  ian  speak  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Macrinus 
with  candour  and  impartiality  ;  but  the  author  of  his  life,  in  the  Au- 
g  n  sta  n  history,  seems  to  have  implicitly  copied  some  of  the  venal  writers 
employed  by  Elagabalus,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  predecessors. 

y  Dion,  I.  Ixxxiii.  p.  1336.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  as  clear  as  the 
intention  of  the  emperor  ;  but  M.  Wotton  has  mistaken  both,  by  un- 
derstanding  the  distinction,  not  of  veterans  arid  recruits,  but  of  old  aud 
new  legions.     History  of  Rome,  p.  347. 

z  Dion,  I.  lxxviii.  p.  1330.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilin,  though  less 
particular,  is  in  this  [dace  clearer  than  the  original. 
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superstition,  contributed  to  raise  the  Syrian  youth 
to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  numerous  body  of  troops 
was  stationed  at  Emesa ;  and,  as  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  Macrinus  had  constrained  them  to  pass  the 
winter  encamped,  they  were  eager  to  revenge  the 
cruelty  of  such  unaccustomed  hardships.     The  sol- 
diers, who  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  beheld  with  veneration  and  delight  the  elegant 
dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiff;  they  recog- 
nized, or  they  thought  that  they  recognized,  the 
features  of   Caracalla,   whose  memory  they   now 
adored.     The  artful  Maesa  saw  and  cherished  their 
rising  partiality,  and  readily  sacrificing  her  daugh- 
ter's reputation  to  the  fortune  of  her  grandson,  she 
insinuated  that  Bassianus  was  the  natural  son  of 
their  murdered  sovereign.     The  sums  distributed 
by  her  emissaries  with  a  lavish  hand,  silenced  every 
objection,  and  the  profusion  sufficiently  proved  the 
affinity,  or  at  least  the  resemblance,  of  Bassianus 
with  the  great  original.     The  young  Antoninus  (for 
A  D  218      ne  liad  assumed  ar>d  polluted  that  re- 
May  16.       spectable  name)  was  declared  emperor 
by  the  troops  of  Emesa,  asserted  his  hereditary  right, 
and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow  the  stand- 
ard of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  to  revenge  his  father's  death  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  military  order.a 
Defeat  and  death       Whilst  a  conspiracy  of  women  and 
of  Macrmus.     gyjjyghg  was  concerted  with  prudence, 
and  conducted  with  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who, 
by  a  decisive  motion,  might  have  crushed  his  infant 
enemy,  floated  between  the  opposite  extremes  of 
terror  and  security,  which  alike  fixed  him  inactive 
at  Antioch.     A  spirit  of  rebellion  diffused   itself 
through  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Syria,  suc- 
cessive detachments  murdered  their  officers,b   and 
joined  the  party  of  the  rebels  ;  and  the  tardy  resti- 
tution of  military  pay  and  privileges  was  imputed 
to  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  Macrinus.     At 
length  he  marched  out  of  Antioch,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing and  zealous  army  of  the  young  pretender. 
A.  D.  218.      His  own  troops  seemed  to  take  the  field 
7th  June.      with  faintness  and  reluctance ;  but,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,c  the  praetorian  guards,  almost 
by  an  involuntary  impulse,  asserted  the  superiority 
of  their  valour  and  discipline.      The  rebel  ranks 
were  broken  ;  when  the  mother  and  grandmother  of 
the  Syrian  prince,  who,  according  to  their  eastern 
custom,  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themselves 
from  their  covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the 
compassion  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  animate 
their  drooping  courage.      Antoninus  himself,  who, 
in  the  rest  of  his  life,  never  acted  like  a  man,  in  this 
important  crisis  of  his  fate  approved  himself  a  hero, 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  rallied 


a  According  to  Lampridius,  (Hist.  August,  p.  135.)  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  lived  twenty-nine  years,  three  months,  and  sevpn  days.  As  he  was 
killed  March  19,  235,  he  was  horn  December  12,  205,  and  was  conse. 
quently  about  this  time  thirteen  years  old,  as  his  elder  cousin  might  be 
about  seventeen.  This  computation  suits  much  better  the  history  of 
the  young  princes  than  that  of  Herodian,  (1.  v.  p.  181.)  who  represents 
him  as  three  years  younger ;  whilst,  by  an  opposite  error  of  chrono- 
logy, he  lengthens  the  reign  of  Elagabalus  two  years  beyond   its  real 
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troops,  charged  sword  in  hand  among  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy  ;  whilst  the  eunuch  Gannys,  whose 
occupations  had  been  confined  to  female  cares  and 
the  soft  luxury  of  Asia,  displayed  the  talents  of  an 
able  and  experienced  general.  The  battle  still  raged 
with  doubtful  violence,  and  Macrinus  might  have 
obtained  the  victory,  had  he  not  betrayed  his  own 
cause  by  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight.  His 
cowardice  served  only  to  protract  his  life  a  few 
days,  and  to  stamp  deserved  ignominy  on  his  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his 
son  Biadumenianus  was  involved  in  the  same  fate. 
As  soon  as  the  stubborn  praetorians  could  be  con- 
vinced that  they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had  basely 
deserted  them,  they  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  ; 
the  contending  parties  of  the  Roman  army,  ming- 
ling tears  of  joy  and  tenderness,  united  under  the 
banners  of  the  imagined  son  of  Caracalla,  and  the 
East  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the  first  emperor 
of  Asiatic  extraction. 

The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  conde-  Elagabalus  writes 
scended  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  °  e  send  e- 
slight  disturbance  occasioned  by  an  impostor  in 
Syria,  and  a  decree  immediately  passed,  declaring 
the  rebel  and  his  family  public  enemies ;  with  a 
promise  of  pardon,  however,  to  such  of  his  deluded 
adherents  as  should  merit  it  by  an  immediate  return 
to  their  duty.  During  the  twenty  days  that  elapsed 
from  the  declaration  to  the  victory  of  Antoninus,  (for 
in  so  short  an  interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  decided,)  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  East,  were  distracted  with 
hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult,  and  stained 
with  a  useless  effusion  of  civil  blood,  since  whoso- 
ever of  the  rivals  prevailed  in  Syria  must  reign  over 
the  empire.  The  specious  letters  in  which  the 
young  conqueror  announced  his  victory  to  the  obe- 
dient senate,  were  filled  with  professions  of  virtue 
and  moderation  ;  the  shining  examples  of  Marcus 
and  Augustus,  he  should  ever  consider  as  the  great 
rule  of  his  administration ;  and  he  affected  to  dwell 
with  pride  on  the  striking  resemblance  of  his  own 
age  and  fortunes  with  those  of  Augustus,  who 
in  the  earliest  youth  had  revenged  by  a  successful 
war  the  murder  of  his  father.  By  adopting  the  style 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus 
and  grandson  of  Severus,  he  tacitly  asserted  his 
hereditary  claim  to  the  empire ;  but,  by  assuming 
the  tribunitian  and  proconsular  powers  before  they 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
he  offended  the  delicacy  of  Roman  prejudice.  This 
new  and  injudicious  violation  of  the  constitution 
was  probably  dictated  either  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
Syrian  courtiers,  or  the  fierce  disdain  of  his  military 
followers."1 


duration.  For  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  see  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p. 
1339.     Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  184. 

b  By  a  most  dangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretended  Antoninus, 
every  soldier  who  brought  in  his  officer's  head  became  entitled  to  his 
private  estate,  as  well  as  to  his  military  commission. 

c  Dion,  I.  Ixxviii.  p.  1345.  Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  186.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  village  of  Iraras,  about  two-and-twenty  miles  from 
Antioch.  d  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1353. 
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Tic-lure  of  Ela- 
gabalus, 
A.  D.  219. 


His  superstition. 


As  the  attention  of  the  new  emperor 
was  diverted  by  the  most  trifling 
amusements,  he  wasted  many  months 
in  his  luxurious  progress  from  Syria  to  Italy,  passed 
at  Nicomedia  his  first  winter  after  his  victory,  and 
deferred  till  the  ensuing;  summer  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital.  A  faithful  picture,  however, 
which  preceded  his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his 
immediate  order  over  the  altar  of  Victor}'  in  the 
senate-house,  conveyed  to  the  Romans  the  just  but 
unworthy  resemblance  of  his  person  and  manners. 
He  was  drawn  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  of  silk  and 
gold,  after  the  loose  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medes 
and  Phoenicians  ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty 
tiara,  his  numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were 
adorned  with  gems  of  an  inestimable  value.  His  eye- 
brows were  tinged  with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted 
with  an  artificial  red  and  white.d  The  grave  senators 
confessed  with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having  long  expe- 
rienced the  stern  tyranny  of  their  own  countrymen, 
Rome  was  at  length  humbled  beneath  the  effeminate 
luxury  of  oriental  despotism. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  at  Emesa, 
under  the  name  of  Elagabalus,e  and 
under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  which,  as  it 
was  universally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on 
that  sacred  place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoni- 
nus, not  without  some  reason,  ascribed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  The  display  of  superstitious  gratitude 
was  the  only  serious  business  of  his  reign.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  god  of  Emesa  over  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth,  was  the  great  object  of  his  zeal  and  vanity : 
and  the  appellation  of  Elagabalus  (for  he  presumed 
as  pontiff  and  favourite  to  adopt  that  sacred  name) 
was  dearerto  him  than  all  the  titles  of  imperial  great- 
ness. In  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  the  way  was  strewed  with  gold  dust ;  the  black 
stone,  set  in  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses  richly  caparisoned. 
The  pious  emperor  held  the  reins,  and,  supported  by 
his  ministers,  moved  slowly  backwards,  that  he 
might  perpetually  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  divine 
presence.  In  a  magnificent  temple  raised  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  the  sacrifices  of  the  god  Elaga- 
balus were  celebrated  with  every  circumstance  of 
cost  and  solemnity.  The  richest  wines,  the  most 
extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rarest  aromatics, 
were  profusely  consumed  on  his  altar.  Around  the 
altar  a  chorus  of  Syrian  damsels  performed  their 
lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  barbarian  music, 
whilst  the  gravest  personages  of  the  state  and  army, 
clothed  in  long  Phoenician  tunics,  officiated  in  the 
meanest  functions,  witli  affected  zeal  and  secret 
indignation/ 

d  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1383.    Herodian,  I.  v.  p.  lao. 

«  Thin  name  is  derived  by  'he  learned  from  two  Syriac  words,  Ela, 
a  God,  and  Cabal,  to  form,  the  fo  mine;,  ot  plastic  God,  a  proper  and 
even  happy  epithet  for  Ihe  Sun.     Wotton'a  History  of  Rone,  p.  .'!78. 

f  Herodian,  I.  v    p.   190. 

-.-  H e  broke  into  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away  a  statue, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Palladium;  bul  tin-  vestals  boasted,  that, 
by  a  piutis  fraud,  they  had  imposed  a  counterfeit  image  on  the  profane 

intruder.     Hist.  August  l>    103. 

b  Dion,  I.  Ixxix.  p.  1360.  Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  193.  The  subjects  of 
the  empire  were  obliged  to  make  literal  presents  to  the  Dew-married 


To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  re- 
ligious worship,  the  imperial  fanatic  attempted  to 
remove  the  Ancilia,  the  Palladium,*?  and  all  the 
sacred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa.  A  crowd  of 
inferior  deities  attended  in  various  stations  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  god  of  Emesa  ;  but  his  court  was  still 
imperfect,  till  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  was 
admitted  to  his  bed.  Pallas  had  been  first  chosen 
for  his  consort ;  but  as  it  was  dreaded  lest  her  war- 
like terrors  might  affright  the  soft  delicacy  of  a 
Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  was  deemed  a  more 
suitable  companion  for  the  Sun.  Her  image,  with 
the  rich  offerings  of  her  temple  as  a  marriage  portion, 
was  transported  with  solemn  pomp  from  Carthage 
to  Rome,  and  the  day  of  these  mystic  nuptials  was  a 
general  festival  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the 
empire.11 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with    His  profligate 

...  ,  ,  and  efleminate 

invariable   respect   to   the    temperate    luxury. 
dictates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratifications 
of  sense  by  social  intercourse,  endearing  connec- 
tions, and  the  soft  colouring  of  taste  and  the  imagi- 
nation.    But  Elagabalus,  (I  speak  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name,)  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country, 
and  his  fortune,  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
pleasures  with  ungoverned  fury,  and  soon  found 
disgust  and  satiety  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments. 
The  inflammatory  powers  of  art  were  summoned  to 
his  aid  :  the  confused  multitude  of  women,  of  wines, 
and  of  dishes,  and  the  studied  variety  of  attitudes 
and  sauces,  served  to  revive  his  languid  appetites. 
New  terms  and  new  inventions  in  these  sciences, 
the  only  ones  cultivated  and  patronized  by  the  mo- 
narch,1 signalized  his  reign,  and   transmitted  his 
infamy  to  succeeding  times.     A  capricious  prodi- 
gality supplied  the  want  of  taste  and  elegance  ;  and 
whilst  Elagabalus  lavished  away  the  treasures  of 
his  people  in  the  wildest  extravagance,  his  own 
voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a  spirit 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  tameness  of  his 
predecessors.  To  confound  the  order  of  seasons  and 
climates,k  to  sport  with  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every  law  of  nature 
and  decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most  deli- 
cious amusements.  A  long  train  of  concubines,  and 
a  rapid  succession  of  wives,  among  whom  was  a 
vestal  virgin,  ravished  by  force  from  her  sacred  asy- 
lum,1 were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  impotence  of 
his   passions.     The   master    of  the   Roman   world 
affected  to  copy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  preferred  the  distaff  to  the  sceptre,  and  dishon- 
oured the  principal  dignities  of  the  empire  by  dis- 
tributing them  among  his  numerous  lovers ;  one  of 

couple;  and  whatever  they  had  promised  during  the  life  of  Elagaba- 
lus, was  carefully  exacted  under  the  administration  of  Mama?a. 

i  The  invention  of  a  new  sauce  was  liberally  rewarded  :  but  if  it  was 
not,  relished,  the  inventor  was  confined  toeat  of  nothing  else,  till  lie  bad 
discovered  another  more  agreeable  to  the  Imperial  palate.  Hist.  Aug. 
p.  Ill 

k  He  never  would  eat  sea. fish  except  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  ; 
lie  then  would  distribute  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts,  brought  at 
an  immense  expense,  to  the  peasants  of  the  inland  country.  Hist. 
August,  p.  ion. 

1  Dion.  I.  Ixxix.  p.  1358.     Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  193. 
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whom  was  publicly  invested  with  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  the  emperor's,  or,  as  he  more  properly 
styled  himself,  of  the  empress's,  husband."1 
Contempt  of  de-  It  may  seem  probable,  the  vices  and 
vS&Mtbir  follies  of  Elagabalus  have  been  adorn- 
Roman  tyrants.  eo>  t,v  fancy,  and  blackened  by  preju- 
dice." Yet  confining  ourselves  to  the  public  scenes 
displayed  before  the  Roman  people,  and  attested  by 
grave  and  contemporary  historians,  their  inexpres- 
sible infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. The  licence  of  an  eastern  monarch  is  secluded 
from  the  eye  of  curiosity  by  the  inaccessible  walls 
of  his  seraglio.  The  sentiments  of  honour  and  gal- 
lantry have  introduced  a  refinement  of  pleasure,  a 
regard  for  decency,  and  a  respect  for  the  public 
opinion,  into  the  modern  courts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
corrupt  and  opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every 
vice  that  could  be  collected  from  the  mighty  conflux 
of  nations  and  manners.  Secure  of  impunity,  care- 
less of  censure,  they  lived  without  restraint  in  the 
patient  and  humble  society  of  their  slaves  and  para- 
sites. The  emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank 
of  his  subjects  with  the  same  contemptuous  indif- 
ference, asserted  without  control  his  sovereign  pri- 
vilege of  lust  and  luxury. 
Discontents  of       The  most  wortliless  of  mankind  are 

the  army.         n()t    afrajcJ    f0    corKlenln    jn    others   the 

same  disorders  which  they  allow  in  themselves  ; 
and  can  readily  discover  some  nice  difference  of 
age,  character,  or  station,  to  justify  the  partial  dis- 
tinction. The  licentious  soldiers,  who  had  raised 
to  the  throne  the  dissolute  son  of  Caracalla,  blushed 
at  their  ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  dis- 
gust from  that  monster,  to  contemplate  with  pleasure 
the  opening  virtues  of  his  cousin  Alexander  the 
son  of  Mamaea.  The  crafty  Maesa,  sensible  that 
her  grandson  Elagabalus  must  inevitably  destroy 
himself  by  his  own  vices,  had  provided  another  and 
surer  support  of  her  family.  Embracing  a  favour- 
able moment  of  fondness  and  devotion,  she  had  per- 
Aiexander  Seve-  suaded  the  young  emperor  to  adopt 
rus  declared  Cae-   Alexander,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 

sar,  A.  D.  221. 

title  of  Caesar,  that  his  own  divine 
occupations  might  be  no  longer  interrupted  by  the 
care  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank  that  amiable 
prince  soon  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public, 
and  excited  the  tyrant's  jealousy,  who  resolved  to 
terminate  the  dangerous  competition,  either  by  cor- 
rupting the  manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of 
his  rival.  His  arts  proved  unsuccessful ;  his  vain 
designs  were  constantly  discovered  by  his  own 
loquacious  folly,  and  disappointed  by  those  virtuous 

m  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour  ;  but  he  would  have  been  supplanted 
by  one  Zoticus,  had  he  not  contrived,  by  a  potion,  to  enervate  the 
powers  of  his  rival,  who  being  found  on  trial  unequal  to  his  reputation, 
was  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  palace.  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1363, 
1364.  A  dancer  was  made  prsefect  of  the  city,  a  charioteer  praefect  of 
the  watch,  a  barber  praefect  of  the  provisions.  These  three  ministers, 
with  many  inferior  officers,  were  all  recommended  enormitate  membra- 
rum      Hist.  August,  p.  105. 

n  Even  the  credulous  compiler  of  his  life,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
(p.  111.)  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  \  ices  may  have  been  exaggerated. 

o  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1365.  Herodian,  I.  v.  p.  195—201.  Hist.  August. 
p.  105.  The  last  of  the  three  historians  seems  to  have  followed  the 
best  authors  in  bis  account  of  the  revolution. 

P  The  aera  of  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and  of  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander, has  employed  the  learning  and   ingenuity  of  Pagi,  Tillemout, 


and  faithful  servants  whom  the  prudence  of  Mamaea 
had  placed  about  the  person  of  her  son.  In  a  hasty 
sally  of  passion,  Elagabalus  resolved  to  execute  by 
force  what  he  had  been  unable  to  compass  by  fraud, 
and  by  a  despotic  sentence  degraded  his  cousin  from 
the  rank  and  honours  of  Caesar.  The  message  was 
received  in  the  senate  with  silence,  and  in  the  camp 
with  fury.  The  praetorian  guards  swore  to  protect 
Alexander,  and  to  revenge  the  dishonoured  majesty 
of  the  throne.  The  tears  and  promises  of  the 
trembling  Elagabalus,  who  only  begged  them  to 
spare  his  life,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  beloved  Hierocles,  diverted  their  just  in- 
dignation ;  and  they  contented  themselves  with 
empowering  their  pra^fects  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  Alexander,  and  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror.0 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  recon-  Sedition  of  the 
ciliation  should  last,  or  that  even  the    guards  and  rourr 

i     c  T-.i       v.  i  1 1  i    1 1    der  of  Elaeaba- 

mean  soul  01  Elagabalus  could  hold    lus,  a.  d.  222. 

an  empire  on  such  humiliating  terms      arci     ' 

of  dependence.    He  soon  attempted,  by  a  dangerous 

experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  soldiers.     The 

report  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural 

suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered,  inflamed  their 

passions  into  fury,  and  the  tempest  of  the  camp 

could  only  be  appeased  by  the  presence  and  authority 

of  the  popular  youth.    Provoked  at  this  new  instance 

of  their  affection  for  his  cousin,  and  their  contempt 

for  his  person,  the  emperor  ventured  to  punish  some 

of  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny.     His  unseasonable 

severity  proved  instantly  fatal  to  his  minions,  his 

mother,  and  himself.     Elagabalus  was  massacred 

by  the  indignant  praetorians,  his  mutilated  corpse 

dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  thrown 

into   the  Tyber.     His  memory  was  branded  with 

eternal  infamy  by  the  senate;  the  justice  of  whose 

decree  has  been  ratified  by  posterity. p 

In  the  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  cousin 

°  Accession  of 

Alexander  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Alexander 
the  praetorian  guards.  His  relation  to 
the  family  of  Severus,  whose  name  he  assumed,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor ;  his  virtue  and 
his  danger  had  already  endeared  him  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  eager  liberality  of  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him,  in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  powers  of 
the  imperial  dignity .1  But  as  Alexander  was  a 
modest  and  dutiful  youth,  of  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  reins  of  government  Avere  in  the  hands 
of  two  women,  of  his  mother  Mamaea,  and  of  Maesa, 
his  grandmother.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
survived  but  a  short  time  the  elevation  of  Alexan- 

Valsecchi,  Vignoli,  and  Torre  bishop  of  Adria.  The  question  is  most 
assuredly  intricate;  but  I  still  adhere  to  the  authority  of  Dion;  the 
truth  of  whose  calculations  is  undeniable,  and  the  purity  of  whose  text 
is  justified  by  the  agreement  of  Xiphilin,  Zonares,  and  Cedrenus. 
Elagabalus  reigned  three  vears,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  from  his 
victory  over  Macrinus,  and  was  killed  March  10,  222.  But  what  shall 
we  reply  to  the  medals,  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  reckon  the  filth 
year  of  his  tribimitian  power?  We  shall  reply,  with  the  learned 
Valsecchi,  that  the  usurpation  of  Macrinus  was  annihilated,  and  (bat 
the  son  of  Caracalla  dated  his  reign  from  his  father's  death.  Alter 
resolving  this  great  difficulty,  the  smaller  knnts  of  this  question  may 
be  easily  untied,  or  cut  asunder. 

q  Hist.  August,  p.  114.  By  this  unusual  precipitation,  the  senate 
meant  to  confound  the  hopes  of  pretenders,  and  prevent  the  factions  of 
the  armies. 
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der,  Mamaea  remained  the  sole  regent  of  her  son 
and  of  the  empire. 
Power  of  his        In  every  age  and  country,  the  wiser, 

mother  Mama*.  or    at    ]east    the    stronger,    of   the    two 

sexes,  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
confined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
domestic  life.     In  hereditary  monarchies,  however, 
and    especially  in   those   of  modern   Europe,   the 
gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law  of  succession, 
have  accustomed  us  to  allow  a  singular  exception  ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  which  she  would 
be   deemed   incapable  of  exercising  the   smallest 
employment,  civil  or  military.     But  as  the  Roman 
emperors  were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and  mothers, 
although  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Augusta, 
were  never  associated  to  their  personal  honours ; 
and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared  an  inex- 
piable prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Ro- 
mans, who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without 
delicacy   and  respect/      The  haughty   Agrippina 
aspired,  indeed,  to  share  the  honours  of  the  empire, 
which  she  had  conferred  on  her  son  ;  but  her  mad 
ambition,  detested  by  every  citizen  who  felt  for  the 
dignity  of  Rome,  was  disappointed  by  the  artful 
firmness  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus.s     The  good  sense, 
or  the  indifference,  of  succeeding  princes,  restrained 
them  from  offending  the  prejudices  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  profligate  Elaga- 
balus,  to  discharge  the  acts  of  the  senate,  with  the 
name  of  his  mother  Soar-mias,  who  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  consuls,  and  subscribed,  as  a  regular 
member,  the  decrees  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
Her  more  prudent   sister,   Mamaea,    declined   the 
useless  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  solemn  law 
was  enacted,  excluding  women  for  ever  from  the 
senate,  and  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods,  the  head 
of  the  wretch  by  whom  this   sanction  should  be 
violated.1     The  substance,  not  the   pageantry,  of 
power  was  the  object  of  Mamma's  manly  ambition. 
She  maintained  an   absolute   and   lasting   empire 
over  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  in  his  affection  the 
mother  could  not  brook  a  rival.     Alexander,  with 
her  consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  patrician; 
but  his  respect  for  his  father-in-law,  and  love  for 
the  empress,  were  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness 
or  interest  of  Mamaea.    The  patrician  was  executed 
on  the  ready  accusation  of  treason,  and  the  wife 
of  Alexander  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  palace, 
and  banished  into  Africa." 

wis,;  a„d  mode.        Notwithstanding  this  act  of  jealous 

tt!n  ad,ni"i!'t'a'    cruelty,  as  well  as  some  instances  of 

avarice,  with  which  Mamaea  is  charged ; 

r  Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  acknowledged  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  a  public  oration,  that  had  kind  Nature  allowed  us  to  exist 
without  the  help  of  women,  we  should  !>e  delivered  from  a  very  trouble- 
some companion;  and  he  could  recommend  matrimony  only  as  the 
sacrifice  of  private  pleasure  to  public  duty.     Aulus  Gellius,  i.  6. 

»  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  5. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  102,  107. 

u  Dion,  I  ixxx.  p.  l.jo!).  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p.  200.  Hist.  August,  p. 
131.  Herodian  represent!  the  patrician  as  innocent.  The  Augustan 
History,  on  the  authority  of  Dexippus,  condemns  him,  as  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Alexander.     It  is  impossible  to  pronounce 


virtuous  temper 
of  Alexander. 


the  general  tenor  of  her  administration  was  equally 
for  the  benefit  of  her  son  and  of  the  empire.  With 
the  approbation  of  the  senate,  she  chose  sixteen  of 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  senators,  as  a  perpetual 
council  of  state,  before  whom  every  public  business 
of  moment  was  debated  and  determined.  The  cele- 
brated Ulpian,  equally  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of,  and  his  respect  for,  the  laws  of  Rome,  was 
at  their  head  ;  and  the  prudent  firmness  of  this 
aristocracy  restored  order  and  authority  to  the 
government.  As  soon  as  they  had  purged  the  city 
from  foreign  superstition  and  luxury,  the  remains  of 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Elagabalus,  they  applied 
themselves  to  remove  his  worthless  creatures  from 
every  department  of  public  administration,  and  to 
supply  their  places  with  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 
Learning,  and  the  love  of  justice,  became  the  only 
recommendations  for  civil  offices.  Valour,  and  the 
love  of  discipline,  the  only  qualifications  for  mili- 
tary employments." 

But  the  most  important  care  of  Ma-  Education  d 
maea  and  her  wise  counsellors,  was  to 
form  the  character  of  the  young  emper- 
or, on  whose  personal  qualities  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  Roman  world  must  ultimately  depend. 
The  fortunate  soil  assisted,  and  even  prevented,  the 
hand  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  understanding 
soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advantages  of 
virtue,  the  pleasure  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessity 
of  labour.  A  natural  mildness  and  moderation  of 
temper  preserved  him  from  the  assaults  of  passion, 
and  the  allurements  of  vice.  His  unalterable 
regard  for  his  mother,  and  his  esteem  for  the  wise 
Ulpian,  guarded  his  unexperienced  youth  from  the 
poison  of  flattery. 

The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  Jolirnal  of  ,lis 
occupations  exhibits  a  pleasing  pic-  ordinary  life. 
ture  of  an  accomplished  emperor,*'  and  with  some 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well 
deserve  the  imitation  of  modern  princes.  Alexan- 
der rose  early ;  the  first  moments  of  the  day  were 
consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domestic 
chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes, 
who,  by  improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had 
deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But, 
as  he  deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  ac- 
ceptable worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council, 
where  he  discussed  public  affairs,  and  determined 
private  causes,  with  a  patience  and  discretion  above 
his  years.  The  dryness  of  business  was  relieved  by 
the  charms  of  literature  ;  and  a  portion  of  time  was 
always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy.     The  works  of  Virgil  and 

hetween  them:  but  Dion  is  an  irreproachable  witness  of  the  .jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  Mamaea  toward  the  young  empress,  whose  hard  fate 
Alexander  lamented,  but  durst  not  oppose. 

x  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p.  203.  Hist.  August,  p.  119.  The  latter  insinu- 
ates, that  when  any  law  was  to  he  passed,  the  council  was  assisted  by  a 
number  of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  senators,  whose  opinions  were 
separately  given  and  taken  down  in  writing. 

y  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History.  The  undistingnishing  com- 
piler has  buried  these  interesting  anecdotes  under  a  load  of  trivial  and 
unmeaning  circumstances 
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Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed 
his  taste,  enlarged  his  understanding,  and  gave  him 
the  noblest  ideas  of  man  and  government.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  body  succeeded  to  those  of  the  mind  ; 
and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust, 
surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts. 
Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  din- 
ner, he  resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of 
the  day  ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal 
meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his  secre- 
taries, with  whom  he  read  and  answered  the  multi- 
tude of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  that  must 
have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served  with  the 
most  frugal  simplicity ;  and  whenever  he  was  at 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination,  the  company 
consisted  of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of  learning 
and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  constantly 
invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar  and  in- 
structive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enliv- 
ened by  the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians, 
and  even  gladiators,  so  frequently  summoned  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.2  The 
dress  of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  de- 
meanor courteous  and  affable  :  at  the  proper  hours 
his  palace  was  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice 
of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonitions  ;  "  Let 
none  enter  those  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious 
of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind."* 
A.  D.  222—235.  Such  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  which 
^ssTf't^eRo:  left  not  a  moment  for  vice  or  folly,  is 
man  world.  a  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 

tice of  Alexander's  government,  than  all  the  trifling 
details  preserved  in  the  compilation  of  Lampridius. 
Since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  the  Roman  world 
had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the 
successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From 
the  death  of  Elagabulus,  it  enjoyed  an  auspicious 
calm  of  thirteen  years.  The  provinces,  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  taxes  invented  by  Caracalla 
and  his  pretended  son,  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  under  the  administration  of  magistrates, 
who  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  to  deserve 
the  love  of  the  subjects,  was  their  best  and  only 
method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  their  sovereign. 
While  some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  in- 
nocent luxury  of  the  Roman  people,  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  interest  of  money,  were  reduced  by 
the  paternal  care  of  Alexander,  whose  prudent  libe- 
rality, without  distressing  the  industrious,  supplied 
the  wants  and  amusements  of  the  populace.  The 
dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
were  restored  ;  and  every  virtuous  senator  might 
approach  the  person  of  the  emperor,  without  a  fear, 
and  without  a  blush. 

i  See  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

a  Hist.  Au<rust.  p.  119. 

b  See  in  the  Hist.  August,  p.  116,  117,  the  whole  contest  between 
Alexander  and  the  senate,  extracted  from  the  journals  of  that  assembly. 
It  happened  on  the  sixth  of  March,  probably  of  the  year  223,  when  the 
Romans  had  enjoyed,  almost  a  twelvemonth,  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 


The  name  of  Antoninus,  ennobled 

Alexander  refuses 

by  the  virtues  of  Pius  and  Marcus,  had  the  name  of  An- 
been  communicated  by  adoption  to  the  °""1US- 
dissolute  Verus,  and  by  descent  to  the  cruel  Com- 
modus. It  became  the  honourable  appellation  of 
the  sons  of  Severus,  was  bestowed  on  young  Diadu- 
menianus,  and  at  length  prostituted  to  the  infamy 
of  the  high  priest  of  Emesa.  Alexander,  though 
pressed  by  the  studied,  and,  perhaps,  sincere  im- 
portunity of  the  senate,  nobly  refused  the  borrowed 
lustre  of  a  name ;  whilst  in  his  whole  conduct  he 
laboured  to  restore  the  glories  and  felicity  of  the 
age  of  the  genuine  Antonines.b 

In  the  civil  administration  of  Alex-  He  attempts  to 
ander,  wisdom  was  enforced  by  power,  reforra  tlie  army- 
and  the  people,  sensible  of  the  public  felicity,  repaid 
their  benefactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude. 
There  still  remained  a  greater,  a  more  necessary, 
but  a  more  difficult  enterprise  ;  the  reformation  of 
the  military  order,  whose  interest  and  temper,  con- 
firmed by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient 
of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  careless  of  the 
blessings  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the  execution 
of  his  design,  the  emperor  affected  to  display  his 
love,  and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of  the  army.  The 
most  rigid  economy  in  every  other  branch  of  the 
administration,  supplied  a  fund  of  gold  and  silver 
for  the  ordinary  pay  and  the  extraordinary  rewards 
of  the  troops.  In  their  marches  he  relaxed  the 
severe  obligation  of  carrying  seventeen  days'  pro- 
vision on  their  shoulders.  Ample  magazines  were 
formed  along  the  public  roads,  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  enemies'  country,  a  numerous  train  of 
mules  and  camels  waited  on  their  haughty  laziness. 
As  Alexander  despaired  of  correcting  the  luxury  of 
his  soldiers,  he  attempted,  at  least,  to  direct  it  to 
objects  of  martial  pomp  and  ornament,  fine  horses, 
splendid  armour,  and  shields  enriched  with  silver 
and  gold.  He  shared  whatever  fatigues  he  was 
obliged  to  impose,  visited,  in  person,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  preserved  an  exact  register  of  their  ser- 
vices and  his  own  gratitude,  and  expressed,  on 
every  occasion,  the  warmest  regard  for  a  body  of 
men,  whose  welfare,  as  he  affected  to  declare,  was 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  state.0  By 
the  most  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  inspire  the  fierce 
multitude  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  restore  at 
least  a  faint  image  of  that  discipline  to  which  the 
Romans  owed  their  empire  over  so  many  other 
nations,  as  warlike  and  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. But  his  prudence  was  vain,  his  courage 
fatal,  and  the  attempt  towards  a  reformation  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

The  praetorian  guards  were  attached   Seditions  of  the 
to    the    youth    of  Alexander.     They  ^"murdeTof 
loved  him  as  a  tender  pupil,  whom   Ulpian. 
they  had  saved  from  a  tyrant's  fury,  and  placed 

Before  the  appellation  of  Antoninus  wasoffered  him  as  a  title  of  honour, 
the  senate  waited  to  see  whether  Alexander  would  not  assume  it  as  a 
family  name. 

c  It  was  a  favourite  saying- of  the  emperor's,  Se  milites  magis  ser- 
vare,  quam  seipsum;  quod  salus  publica  in  his  csset.  Hist.  August, 
p.  130. 
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on  the  imperial  throne.  That  amiable  prince  was 
sensible  of  the  obligation  ;  but  as  his  gratitude  was 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice, 
they  soon  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  virtues  of 
Alexander,  than  they  had  ever  been  with  the  vices  of 
Elag-abalus.  Their  prefect,  the  wise  Ulpian,  was 
the  friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the  people  ;  he  was 
considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  his 
pernicious  counsels  every  scheme  of  reformation 
was  imputed.  Some  trifling-  accident  blew  up  their 
discontent  into  a  furious  mutiny ;  and  a  civil  war 
raged,  during  three  days,  in  Rome,  whilst  the  life  of 
that  excellent  minister  was  defended  by  the  grateful 
people.  Terrified,  at  length,  by  the  sight  of  some 
houses  in  flames,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  general 
conflagration,  the  people  yielded  with  a  sigh,  and 
left  the  virtuous,  but  unfortunate,  Ulpian  to  his  fate. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  imperial  palace,  and  mas- 
sacred at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who  vainly  strove 
to  cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  inexorable  soldiers.  Such  was  the 
deplorable  weakness  of  government,  that  the  empe- 
ror was  unable  to  revenge  his  murdered  friend  and 
his  insulted  dignity,  without  stooping  to  the  arts  of 
patience  and  dissimulation.  Epagathus,  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from  Rome, 
by  the  honourable  employment  of  pra^fect  of  Egypt ; 
from  that  high  rank  he  was  gently  degraded  to  the 
government  of  Crete ;  and  when,  at  length,  his  popu- 
larity- among  the  guards  was  effaced  by  time  and 
absence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the  tardy, 
but  deserved  punishment  of  his  crimes.d  Under  the 
reign  of  a  just  and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyranny  of 
the  army  threatened  with  instant  death  his  most 
faithful  ministers,  who  were  suspected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  correct  their  intolerable  disorders.  The  his- 
Danjrer  of  Dion  torian  Dion  Cassius  had  commanded 
the  Pannonian  legions  with  the  spirit 
of  ancient  discipline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome, 
embracing  the  common  cause  of  military  licence, 
demanded  the  head  of  the  reformer.  Alexander, 
however,  instead  of  yielding  to  their  seditious  cla- 
mours, showed  a  just  sense  of  his  merit  and  services, 
by  appointing  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  defraying  from  his  own  treasury  the  expense  of 
that  vain  dignity  :  but  as  it  was  justly  apprehended, 
that  if  the  soldiers  beheld  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
his  office,  they  would  revenge  the  insult  in  his  blood, 
the  nominal  first  magistrate  of  the  state  retired,  by  the 
emperor's  advice,  from  the  city,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  consulship  at  his  villas  in  Campania.e 
Tumults  of  the  ^e  ^cnity  of  the  emperor  confirmed 

legions,  the  insolence  of  the  troops  ;  the  legions 
imitated  the  example  of  the  guards,  and  defended 
their  prerogative  of  licentiousness  with  the  same 
turious  obstinacy.  The  administration  of  Alexander 
was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruption  of 

d  Though  the  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander  (Hist.  August,,  p.  132.) 
mention  the  (edition  railed  against  Ulpian  uy  the  soldiers,  he  con- 
ceals the  catastrophe,  as  it  ini^lit  discover  a  weakness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  hero.  From  this  designed  omission,  we  may  judge  of  the 
weight  and  candour  of  that  author. 

c  For  an  account  of  (Jlpian'a  fate  and  his  own  danger,  see  the  muti- 
lated conclusion  of  Dion's  History,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1371. 


his  age.  In  Illyricum,  in  Mauritania,  in  Armenia, 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  Germany,  fresh  mutinies  per- 
petually broke  out;  his  officers  were  murdered,  his 
authority  was  insulted,  and  his  life  at  last  sacrificed 
to  the  fierce  discontents  of  the  army.f  Firmness  of  the 
One  particular  fact  well  deserves  to  be  emperor. 
recorded,  as  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  troops, 
and  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  their  return  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obedience.  Whilst  the  emperor 
lay  at  Antioch,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  shall  hereafter  relate,  the 
punishment  of  some  soldiers,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  baths  of  women,  excited  a  sedition  in 
the  legion  to  which  they  belonged.  Alexander 
ascended  his  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 
represented  to  the  armed  multitude  the  absolute 
necessity  as  well  as  his  inflexible  resolution  of  cor- 
recting the  vices  introduced  by  his  impure  prede- 
cessor, and  of  maintaining  the  discipline,  which 
could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
name  and  empire.  Their  clamours  interrupted  his 
mild  expostulation.  "  Reserve  your  shouts,"  said 
the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you  take  the  field 
against  the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sarma- 
tians.  Be  silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign 
and  benefactor,  who  bestows  upon  you  the  corn, 
the  clothing,  and  the  money  of  the  provinces.  Be 
silent,  or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you  soldiers,  but 
citizens,**  if  those  indeed  who  disclaim  the  laws 
of  Rome  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  meanest 
of  the  people."  His  menaces  inflamed  the  fury 
of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished  arms  al- 
ready threatened  his  person.  "  Your  courage," 
resumed  the  intrepid  Alexander,  "  would  be  more 
nobly  displayed  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  me  you  may 
destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate  ;  and  the  severe 
justice  of  the  republic  would  punish  your  crime, 
and  revenge  my  death."  The  legion  still  persisted 
in  clamorous  sedition,  when  the  emperor  pro- 
nounced, with  a  loud  voice,  the  decisive  sentence, 
"  Citizens!  lay  down  your  arms,  and  depart  in 
peace  to  your  respective  habitations."  The  tempest 
was  instantly  appeased ;  the  soldiers,  filled  with 
grief  and  shame,  silently  confessed  the  justice  of 
their  punishment  and  the  power  of  discipline,  yield- 
ed up  their  arms  and  military  ensigns,  and  retired 
in  confusion,  not  to  their  camp,  but  to  the  several 
inns  of  the  city.  Alexander  enjoyed,  during  thirty 
days,  the  edifying  spectacle  of  their  repentance ; 
nor  did  he  restore  them  to  the  former  rank  in  the 
army,  till  he  had  punished  with  death  those  tribunes 
whose  connivance  had  occasioned  the  mutiny,  The 
grateful  legion  served  the  emperor,  whilst  living, 
and  revenged  him  when  dead.h 

The  resolutions  of  the  multitude  Defects  of  his 
generally  depend  on  a  moment;  and  reign  and  charac- 
the  caprice  of  passion  might  equally 

f  Annot.  Reimar.  ad  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixxx.  p.  1369. 

p  Julius  Caesar  had  appeased  a  sedition  with  the  same  word  Quirites  ; 
which,  thus  opposed  to  Soldiers,  was  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt,  and 
reduced  the  offenders  to  the  less  honourable  condition  of  mere  citizens. 
Tacit.  Amial.  i.  43. 

h  Hist.  August,  p.  132. 
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determine  the  seditious  legion  to  lay  down  their 
arms  at  the  emperor's  feet,  or  to  plunge  them  into 
his  hreast.  Perhaps,  if  the  singular  transaction 
had  been  investigated  by  the  penetration  of  a  phi- 
losopher, we  should  discover  the  secret  causes  which 
on  that  occasion  authorized  the  boldness  of  the 
prince,  and  commanded  the  obedience  of  the  troops  ; 
and  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a  judicious 
historian,  we  should  find  this  action,  worthy  of 
Csesar  himself,  reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  pro- 
bability and  the  common  standard  of  the  character 
of  Alexander  Severus.  The  abilities  of  that  amia- 
ble prince  seem  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  the  firmness  of  his  conduct 
inferior  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  virtues, 
as  well  as  the  vices  of  Elagabalus,  contracted  a 
tincture  of  weakness  and  effeminacy  from  the  soft 
climate  of  Syria,  of  which  he  was  a  native  ;  though 
he  blushed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and  listened  with 
a  vain  complacency  to  the  flattering  genealogists, 
who  derived  his  race  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Roman  nobility.'  The  pride  and  avarice  of  his 
mother  cast  a  shade  on  the  glories  of  his  reign  ;  and 
by  exacting  from  his  riper  years  the  same  dutiful 
obedience  which  she  had  justly  claimed  from  his 
unexperienced  youth,  Mamaea  exposed  to  public 
ridicule  both  her  son's  character  and  her  own.k 
The  fatigues  of  the  Persian  war  irritated  the  mili- 
tary discontent ;  the  unsuccessful  event  degraded 
the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a  general,  and  even 
as  a  soldier.  Every  cause  prepared,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance hastened,  a  revolution,  which  distracted 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  loug  series  of  intestine 
calamities. 
tv  The  dissolute  tyranny  of  Commodus, 

Digression  on  j  j 

the  civil  wars  occasioned  by  his  death, 
and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  intro- 
duced by  the  house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed 
to  increase  the  dangerous  power  of  the  army,  and 
to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty  that 
was  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 
This  internal  change,  which  undermined  the  foun- 
dations of  the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain with  some  degree  of  order  and  perspicuity. 
The  personal  characters  of  the  emperors,  their  vic- 
tories, laws,  follies,  and  fortunes,  can  interest  us 
no  farther  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Our  constant  attention  to  that  great  object 
will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  important  edict 
of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  communicated  to  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges of  Roman  citizens.     His  unbounded  libera- 

i  From  the  Metelli,  Hist.  August,  p.  119.  The  choice  was  judicious. 
In  one  short  period  of  twelve  years,  the  Metelli  could  reckon  seven 
consulships  and  five  triumphs.  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  11.  and  the 
Fasti, 
•k  The  life  of  Alexander,  in  the  Augustan  history,  is  the  mere  idea  of 
a  perfect  prince,  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyropaedia.  The  account 
of  his  reign,  as  given  by  Herodian,  is  rational  and  moderate,  consistent 
with  the  general  history  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  most  invidious 
particulars,  confirmed  hy  the  decisive  fragments  of  Dion.  Yet  from  a 
very  paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number  of  our  modern  writers  abuse 
Herodian,  and  copy  the  Augustan  history.  See  Mess,  de  Tillemonl  and 
Wotton.  From  the  opposite  prejudice;  the  emperor  Julian  (in  Caesarib. 
p.  315.)  dwells  with  a  visible  satisfaction  on  the  effeminate  weakness  of 
the  Syria  i,  and  the  ridiculous  avarice  of  his  mother. 
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lity  flowed  not,  however,  from  the  sentiments  of  a 
generous  mind  ;  it  was  the  sordid  result  of  avarice, 
and  will  naturally  be  illustrated  by  some  observa- 
tions on  the  finances  of  that  state,  from  the  victorious 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  siege  of  Veii  in  Tuscany,  the  Establishment 
first  considerable  enterprise  of  the  Romans,  was 
protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  less  by  the 
strength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  besiegers.  The  unaccustomed  hardships  of  so 
many  winter  campaigns,  at  the  distance  of  near 
twenty  miles  from  home,1  required  more  than  com- 
mon encouragements  ;  and  the  senate  wisely  pre- 
vented the  clamours  of  the  people,  by  the  institution 
of  a  regular  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  was  levied 
by  a  general  tribute,  assessed  according  to  an  equi- 
table proportion  on  the  property  of  the  citizens. m 
During  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veii,  the  victories  of  the  republic  added 
less  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
states  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  service 
only,  and  the  vast  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
was  exerted  in  the  Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Romans  themselves.  That  high- 
spirited  people  (such  is  often  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  freedom)  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most 
excessive  but  voluntary  burthens,  in  the  just  confi- 
dence that  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the  rich  har- 
vest of  their  labours.  Their  expectations  were  not 
disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
riches  of  Syracuse,  of  Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and 
of  Asia,  were  brought  in  triumph  to       ,  .  ..„      . 

"  *  and  abolition  of 

Rome.  The  treasures  of  Perseus  alone   the  tribute  on 

,     ,  ,  ....  ,.  Roman  citizens. 

amounted  to  near  two  millions  sterling, 
and  the  Roman  people,  the  sovereign  of  so  many 
nations,  was  for  ever  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
taxes."  The  increasing  revenue  of  the  provinces 
Mas  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  establish- 
ment of  war  and  government,  and  the  superfluous 
mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  and  reserved  for  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency of  the  state." 

History  has  never  perhaps  suffered  Tributes  of  the 
a  greater  or  more  irreparable  injury,  provinces, 
than  in  the  loss  of  the  curious  register  bequeathed  by 
Augustus  to  the  senate,  in  which  that  experienced 
prince  so  accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Roman  empire. p  Deprived  of  this 
clear  and  comprehensive  estimate,  we  are  reduced 
to  collect  a  few  imperfect  hints  from  such  of  the 
ancients  as  have  accidentally  turned  aside  from  the 
splendid  to  the  more  useful  parts  of  history.      We 

1  According  to  the  more  accurate  Dionysius,  the  city  itself  was  only 
an  hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  from  Rome,  though  some 
out-posts  might  be  advanced  farther  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Nardini, 
in  a  professeil  treatise,  has  combated  the  popular  opinion  and  the  au- 
thority of  two  popes,  and  has  removed  Veil  from  Civita  Castellana,  to  a 
little  spot  called  Isola,  in  the  midway  between  Rome  and  the  lake 
Bracciano. 

m  See  the  4th  and  5th  Books  of  Livy.  In  the  Roman  Census,  pro- 
perty, power,  and  taxation,  were  commensurate  with  each  other. 

n  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Cicero  de  Ornc.  ii.  22.  Plutarch, 
in  P.  jEmil.  p.  275. 

o  See  a  fine  description  of  this  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  in  Lucan's 
Phars.  1.  iii.  v.  155,  ^c. 

p  Tacit,  in  Anual.  i.  11.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Appian. 
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of  Gaul, 


are  informed  that,  by  the  conquests  of  Pompey,  the 

tributes  of  Asia  were  raised  from  fifty 

of  Asia,        tQ  one  hunted  an{j  thirty-  five  millions 

of  drachms :   or   about   four   millions  and   a   half 
sterling.q      Under  the  last  and  most  indolent  of  the 

Ptolemies,  the  revenue  of  Egypt  is  said 
g>P'  to  have  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  talents  ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  but  which 
was  afterwards  considerably  improved  by  the  more 
exact  economy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  increase  of 

the  trade  of  .Ethiopia  and  India/    Gaul 

was  enriched  by  rapine,  as  Egypt  was 
by  commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  those  two  great 
provinces  have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to 

each  other  in  value.5   The  ten  thousand 

Euboic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about 
four  millions  sterling,1  which  vanquished  Carthage 
was  condemned  to  pay  within  the  term  of  fifty  years, 
were  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
Rome,"  and  cannot  bear  the  least  proportion  with 
the  taxes  afterwards  raised  both  on  the  lands  and 
on  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  fertile 
coast  of  Africa  was  reduced  into  a  province.5" 

Spain,  by  a  very  singular  fatality, 

was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old 
world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple 
natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  form  an  exact 
type  of  the  more  recent  history  of  Spanish  America.5, 
The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
sea-coast  of  Spain ;  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition, 
carried  the  arms  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  almost  every  part  of  the 
soil  was  found  pregnant  with  copper,  silver,  and 
gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Carthagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year."  Twenty  thousand  pound  weight  of 
gold  was  annually  received  from  the  provinces  of 
Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania.* 
of  the  isle  of        We  want  both  leisure  and  materials 

to  pursue  this  curious  inquiry  through 
the  many  potent  states  that  were  annihilated  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be 
formed  of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  where  con- 
siderable wealth  had  been  deposited  by  nature,  or 
collected  by  man,  if  we  observe  the  severe  attention 
that  was  directed  to  the  abodes  of  solitude  and 
sterility.  Augustus  once  received  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying  that 
they  might  be  relieved  from  one-third  of  their  ex- 
cessive   impositions.     Their   whole  tax   amounted 

q  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  642. 

t  Strabo,  1.  xvii   p.  798. 

■  Vellcius  Paterculus,  I  ii.  c.  39.  He  seems  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  revenue  of  Gaul. 

t  The  Euboic,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Alexandrian  talents  were 
double  in  weight  to  the  Attic.  See  Hooper  on  ancient  weights  and 
measures,  p.  iv.  c.  6.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  same  talent  was  car- 
ried from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

u  Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  2.  i  Appian  in  Punicis,  p.  84. 

7  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  I.  v.  Cadiz  was  boilt  by  the  Phoenician!,  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Chrirt.     See  Veil.  Pattrc.  i.  2. 


indeed  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drachms,  or  about  five  pounds  :  but  Gyarus  was  a 
little  island,  or  rather  a  rock,  of  the  iEgean  sea, 
destitute  of  fresh  water  and  every  necessary  of  life, 
and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  wretched  fishermen.b 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  such  Amount  of  the 
doubtful  and  scattered  lights,  we  revenue' 
should  be  inclined  to  believe,  1st,  That  (with  every 
fair  allowance  for  the  difference  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances) the  general  income  of  the  Roman 
provinces  could  seldom  amount  to  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  of  our  money  ;c  and,  2dly,  That 
so  ample  a  revenue  must  have  been  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  moderate  government 
instituted  by  Augustus,  whose  court  was  the  modest 
family  of  a  private  senator,  and  whose  military 
establishment  was  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  without  aspiring  views  of  conquest,  or 
any  serious  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  proba-  Taxeson  Roman 
bility  of  both  these  conclusions,  the  S^y^ 
latter  of  them  at  least  is  positively  dis-  gustus. 
owned  by  the  language  and  conduct  of  Augustus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether,  on  this  occasion, 
he  acted  as  the  common  father  of  the  Roman  world, 
or  as  the  oppressor  of  liberty  ;  whether  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  provinces,  or  to  impoverish  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  frequently 
intimated  the  insufficiency  of  the  tributes,  and  the 
necessity  of  throwing  an  equitable  proportion  of  the 
public  burthen  upon  Rome  and  Italy.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  unpopular  design,  he  advanced,  how- 
ever, by  cautious  and  well-weighed  steps.  The 
introduction  of  customs  was  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  excise,  and  the  scheme  of  taxation 
was  completed  by  an  artful  assessment  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
had  been  exempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution 
above  a  century  and  a  half. 

I.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  The  customs. 
Rome,  a  natural  balance  of  money  must  have  gra- 
dually established  itself.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was 
attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  strong  hand  of  con- 
quest and  power ;  so  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
restored  to  the  industrious  provinces  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  commerce  and  arts.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  duties  were  imposed 
on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which  through  a 
thousand  channels  flowed  to  the  great  centre  of 
opulence  and  luxury ;  and  in  whatsoever  manner 
the  law  was  expressed,  it  was  the  Roman  purchaser, 
and  not  the  provincial  merchant,  who  paid  the  tax.d 

2  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  148. 

a  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  He  mentions  likewise  a  silver 
mine  inDalmatia,  that  yielded  every  day  6fty  pounds  to  the  state. 

b  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  485.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  69.  and  iv.  30.  See  in 
Tournefort  Voyages  an  Levant,  Lettre  viii.  a  very  lively  picture  of 
the  actual  misery  of  Gyarus. 

c  Lipsius  de  magnitudine  Roniana  (I.  ii.  c.  3.)  computes  the  revenue 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  crowns ;  but  his  whole  book, 
though  learned  and  ingenious,  betrays  a  very  heated  imagination. 

d  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  31. 
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The  rate  of  the  customs  varied  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  variation  was 
directed  by  the  unalterable  maxims  of  policy  ;  that 
a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on  the  articles  of  luxury 
than  on  those  of  necessity,  and  that  the  productions 
raised  or  manufactured  by  the  labour  of  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  were  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  was  shown  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  least  the 
unpopular,  commerce  of  Arabia  and  India.e  There 
is  still  extant  a  long  but  imperfect  catalogue  of 
eastern  commodities,  which  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties ; 
cinnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  aromatics,  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones, 
among  which  the  diamond  was  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  price,  and  the  emerald  for  its  beauty  :f  Par- 
thian and  Babylonian  leather,  cottons,  silks,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  ebony,  ivory,  and  eunuchs. s 
We  may  observe  that  the  use  and  value  of  those 
effeminate  slaves  gradually  rose  with  the  decline  of 
the  empire. 

II.  The  excise,  introduced  by  Au- 
gustus after  the  civil  wars,  was  ex- 
tremely moderate,  but  it  was  general.  It  seldom 
exceeded  one  per  cent ;  but  it  comprehended  what- 
ever was  sold  in  the  markets  or  by  public  auction, 
from  the  most  considerable  purchase  of  lands  and 
houses,  to  those  minute  objects  which  can  only  de- 
rive a  value  from  their  infinite  multitude,  and  daily 
consumption.  Such  a  tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of 
the  people,  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of  clamour 
and  discontent.  An  emperor  well  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  state,  was  obliged  to 
declare  by  a  public  edict,  that  the  support  of  the 
army  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  produce 
of  the  excise.h 

Tax  on  legacies  When  Augustus  resolved  to  esta- 

and  inheritances,  blish  a  permanent  military  force  for 
the  defence  of  his  government  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  instituted  a  peculiar  treasury 
for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  vete- 
rans, and  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war.  The 
ample  revenue  of  the  excise,  though  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  those  uses,  was  found  inadequate. 
To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  emperor  suggested  a 
new  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances. But  the  nobles  of  Rome  were  more  tenacious 
of  property  than  of  freedom.  Their  indignant  mur- 
murs were  received  by  Augustus  with  his  usual  tem- 
per. He  candidly  referred  the  whole  business  to  the 
senate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide  for  the  public 


e  See  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  23.  I.  xii.  c.  18.)  His  observation, 
that  the  Indian  sommodities  were  sold  at  Rome  at  a  hundred  times  their 
original  price,  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  produce  of  the  customs, 
since  that  original  price  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

f  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds. 

%  M.  Bouchaud,  in  his  treatise  de  I'lmpot  chez  les  Romains,  has 
transcribed  this  catalogue,  from  the  Digest,  and  attempts  to  illustrate 
it  by  a  very  prolix  commentary. 

li  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  78.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the 
poor  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  apretence  for  diminishing 
the  excise  to  one  half,  but  the  relief  was  of  very  short  duration. 

i  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lv.  p.  794.  1.  lvi.  p.  825. 


service  by  some  other  expedient  of  a  less  odious 
nature.  They  were  divided  and  perplexed.  He 
insinuated  to  them,  that  their  obstinacy  would  oblige 
him  to  propose  a  general  land-tax  and  capitation. 
They  acquiesced  in  silence.*  The  new  imposition 
on  legacies  and  inheritances  was  however  mitigated 
by  some  restrictions.  It  did  not  take  place  unless 
the  object  was  of  a  certain  value,  most  probably  of 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;k  nor  could  it  be 
exacted  from  the  nearest  of  kin  on  the  father's  side.i 
When  the  rights  of  nature  and  poverty  were  thus 
secured,  it  seemed  reasonable,  that  a  stranger,  or  a 
distant  relation,  who  acquired  an  unexpected  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  should  cheerfully  resign  a  twenti- 
eth part  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.™ 
Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  must  prove   ,,  ...A  „ 

r  ,  r  Suited  to  the 

in  every  wealthy  community,  was  most  laws  and  man. 
happily  suited  to  the  situation  of  the 
Romans,  who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  caprice,  with- 
out any  restraint  from  the  modern  fetters  of  entails 
and  settlements.  From  various  causes  the  partiality 
of  paternal  affection  often  lost  its  influence  over  the 
stern  patriots  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  disso- 
lute nobles  of  the  empire  ;  and  if  the  father  be- 
queathed to  his  son  the  fourth  part  of  his  estate,  he 
removed  all  ground  of  legal  complaint."  But  a  rich 
childless  old  man  was  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  his 
power  increased  with  his  years  and  infirmities.  A 
servile  crowd,  in  which  he  frequently  reckoned 
praetors  and  consuls,  courted  his  smiles,  pampered 
his  avarice,  applauded  his  follies,  served  his  pas- 
sions, and  waited  with  impatience  for  his  death. 
The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were  formed  into 
a  most  lucrative  science ;  those  who  professed  it 
acquired  a  peculiar  appellation ;  and  the  whole 
city,  according  to  the  lively  descriptions  of  satire, 
was  divided  between  two  parties,  the  hunters  and 
their  game."  Yet,  while  so  many  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant wills  were  every  day  dictated  by  cunning, 
and  subscribed  by  folly,  a  few  were  the  result  of 
rational  esteem  and  virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero, 
who  had  so  often  defended  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  rewarded  with  legacies 
to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  ;p  nor  do  the  friends  of  the  younger  Pliny 
seem  to  have  been  less  generous  to  that  amiable 
orator.11  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  testator,  the 
treasury  claimed,  without  distinction,  the  twentieth 
part  of  his  estate  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  tbre* 
generations,  the  whole  property  of  the  subject  must 
have  gradually  passed  through  the  coffers  of  the  state. 


k  The  sum  is  only  fixed  by  conjecture. 

1  As  the  Roman  law  subsisted  for  many  ages,  the  Cognati,  or  rela. 
tions  on  the  mother's  side,  were  not  called  to  the  succession.  This  harsh 
institution  was  gradually  undermined  by  humanity,  and  finally  abo- 
lished by  Justinian. 

m  Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  37. 

n  See  Heinecciusin  the  Antiquit.  Juris  Romani,  1.  ii. 

o  Horat.  1.  ii.  Sat.  v.     Petron.  e.  116,  &c.     Plin.  1.  ii.  Epist.  20. 

p  Cicero  in  Philip,  ii.  c.  16. 

q  See  his  epistles.  Every  such  will  gave  him  an  occasion  of  display, 
ing  his  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  his  justice  to  the  living.  He  recon- 
ciled both,  in  his  behaviour  to  a  son  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
mother  (v.  1.) 
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Regulations  of  In  the  first  and  golden  years  of  the 
the  emperors.  rej?a  0f  Nero,  that  prince,  from  a  de- 
sire of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  a  blind  impulse 
of  benevolence,  conceived  a  wish  of  abolishing  the 
oppression  of  the  customs  and  excise.  The  -wisest 
senators  applauded  his  magnanimity ;  but  they  di- 
verted him  from  the  execution  of  a  design,  which 
would  have  dissolved  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  republic.1"  Had  it  indeed  been  possible  to  realize 
this  dream  of  fancy,  such  princes  as  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines  would  surely  have  embraced  with  ardour 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  conferring  so  signal  an 
obligation  on  mankind.  Satisfied,  however,  with 
alleviating  the  public  burthen,  they  attempted  not  to 
remove  it.  The  mildness  and  precision  of  their 
laws  ascertained  the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation, 
and  protected  the  subject  of  every  rank  against  ar- 
bitrarv  interpretations,  antiquated  claims,  and  the 
insolent  vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.3 
For  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  every  age,  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  governors  persevered 
in  this  pernicious  method  of  collecting  the  principal 
branches  at  least  of  the  excise  and  customs.' 
Edict  of  Cara.  The  sentiments,  and,  indeed,  the 
situation  of  Caracalla,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or 
rather  averse,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  insa- 
tiate avarice  which  he  had  excited  in  the  army.  Of 
the  several  impositions  introduced  by  Augustus,  the 
twentieth  on  inheritances  and  legacies  was  the  most 
fruitful,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive.  As  its 
influence  was  not  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy,  the 
produce  continually  increased  with  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  City.  The  new  citizens, 
though  charged  on  equal  terms,u  with  the  payment 
of  new  taxes,  which  had  not  affected  them  as  sub- 
jects, derived  an  ample  compensation  from  the  rank 
they  obtained,  the  privileges  they  acquired,  and  the 
fair  prospect  of  honours  and  fortune  that  was  thrown 
open  to  their  ambition.  But  the  favour  which  im- 
The  freedom  of  P'ie(l  a  distinction  was  lost  in  the  pro- 
the  city  given  to   duality  of  Caracalla,  and  the  reluctant 

all    the   provio-  ...  „     . 

ciais,  for  the  pur-  provincials  were  compelled  to  assume 

pose  of  taxation.    th<J  yajn  ^  and  ^  ^  oblio-ations> 

of  Roman  citizens.  Nor  was  the  rapacious  son  of 
Severus  contented  with  such  a  measure  of  taxation, 
as  had  appeared  sufficient  to  his  moderate  predeces- 
BOre.  Instead  of  a  twentieth,  he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all 
legacies  and  inheritances  ;  and  during  his  reign  (for 
the  ancient  proportion  was  restored  after  his  death) 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  50.     Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  19. 

■  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  the  Augustan  History,  and  Burman  dc 
Vectigal.  passim. 

••  The  trihutes  (properly  so  called)  were  not  farmed  ;  since  the  good 
princes  often  remitted  many  millions  of  arrears. 

n  The  situation  of  the  new  citizens  is  minutely  described  by  Pliny. 
'Panegyric,  c.  37,  38,  39.)  Trajan  published  a  law  very  much  in  their 
favour. 


he  crushed  alike  every  part  of  the  empire  under  the 
weight  of  his  iron  sceptre.* 

When  all  the  provincials  became  Temporary  re_ 
liable  to  the  peculiar  impositions  of  duetien  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  they  seemed  to  acquire 
a  legal  exemption  from  the  tributes  which  they  had 
paid  in  their  former  condition  of  subjects.  Such 
were  not  the  maxims  of  government  adopted  by  Ca- 
racalla and  his  pretended  son.  The  old  as  well  as 
the  new  taxes  were,  at  the  same  time,  levied  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  reserved  for  the  virtue  of  Alex- 
ander to  relieve  them  in  a  great  measure  from  this 
intolerable  grievance,  by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  exacted  at  the  time  of  his 
accession/  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  mo- 
tive that  engaged  him  to  spare  so  trifling  a  remnant 
of  the  public  evil ;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which 
had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  sprang  up 
with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing age  darkened  the  Roman  world  with  its  deadly 
shade.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  too 
often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax,  the  capi- 
tation, and  the  heavy  contributions  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  meat,  which  were  exacted  from  the  provinces 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital. 

As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  re-  ConseQUences  of 
spected  as  the  centre  of  government,  the  universal 

.   .  ii,      freedom  of  Rome. 

a  national  spirit  was  preserved  by  the 
ancient,  and  insensibly  imbibed  by  the  adopted, 
citizens.  The  principal  commands  of  the  army 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, were  well  instructed  in  the  advantages  of 
laws  and  letters,  and  who  had  risen,  by  equal  steps, 
through  the  regular  succession  of  civil  and  military 
honours.2  To  their  influence  and  example  we  may 
partly  ascribe  the  modest  obedience  of  the  legions 
during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  imperial  history. 
But  when  the  last  enclosure  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution was  trampled  down  by  Caracalla,  the  sepa- 
ration of  professions  gradually  succeeded  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks.  The  more  polished  citizens  of 
the  internal  provinces  were  alone  qualified  to  act  as 
lawyers  and  magistrates.  The  rougher  trade  of 
arms  was  abandoned  to  the  peasants  and  barbarians 
of  the  frontiers,  who  knew  no  country  but  their 
camp,  no  science  but  that  of  war,  no  civil  laws,  and 
scarcely  those  of  military  discipline.  With  bloody 
hands,  savage  manners,  and  desperate  resolutions, 
they  sometimes  guarded,  butmuch  oftenersubverted, 
the  throne  of  the  emperors. 


x  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1295. 

y  He  who  paid  ten  aurei,  the  usual  tribute,  was  charged  with  no 
more  than  the  third  part  of  an  aureus,  and  proportional  pieces  of  gold 
were  coined  by  Alexander's  order.  Hist.  August,  p.  127.  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Salmasius. 

r.  See  the  lives  of  Agricola,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Severus,  and  his  three 
competitors  ;  aud  indeed  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  those  times. 
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The  elevation  and  tyranny  of  Maximin.— Rebellion 
in  Africa  and  Italy,  under  the  authority  of  the 
senate. — Civil  wars  and  seditions. —  Violent  deaths 
of  Maximin  and  his  son,  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus, 
and  of  the  three  Gordians. — Usurpation  and  secular 
yames  of  Philip. 

The  apparent  °F  the  various  forms  of  government, 
ridicule  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an 
hereditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest 
scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate,  without 
an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the  father's  decease, 
the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to 
mankind  and  to  himself;  and  that  the  bravest 
warriors  and  the  wisest  statesmen,  relinquishing 
their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  in- 
violable fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may  paint 
these  obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling  colours, 
but  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful 
prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession, 
independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  and  we 
shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedient  which 
deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed 
the  ideal,  power  of  giving  themselves  a  master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we 

and  solid  ad  van-  .,,... 

tages  of  heredi.   may  easily  devise  imaginary  forms  of 

tary  succession.      govemment)  in  v/hich  the  SCeptre  shall 

be  constantly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the 
free  and  incorrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole  community. 
Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches 
us,  that  in  a  large  society,  the  election  of  a  monarch 
can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest,  or  to  the  most 
numerous,  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only 
order  of  men  sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the 
same  sentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impose 
them  on  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens :  but  the 
temper  of  soldiers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence 
and  to  slavery,  renders  them  very  unfit  guardians 
of  a  legal  or  even  a  civil  constitution.  Justice, 
humanity,  or  political  wisdom,  are  qualities  they 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  in  themselves,  to 
appreciate  them  in  others.  Valour  will  acquire 
their  esteem,  and  liberality  will  purchase  their 
suffrage ;  but  the  first  of  these  merits  is  often  lodged 
in  the  most  savage  breasts ;  the  latter  can  only  exert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  both  may 
be  turned  against  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  by 
the  ambition  of  a  daring  rival. 
Wantofitinthe  The  superior  prerogative  of  birth, 
Roman  empire     when  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of 

productive  ot  the 

greatest  calami,    time    and    popular    opinion,    is    the 

plainest  and   least   invidious   of    all 

distinctions  among  mankind.     The  acknowledged 

right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  con- 

a  There  had  been  no  example  of  three  successive  generations  on  the 
throne;  only  three  instances  of  sods  who  succeeded  their  fathers.    The 

F  2 


scious  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch. 
To  the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the 
peaceful  succession,  and  mild  administration,  of 
European  monarchies.  To  the  defect  of  it,  we  must 
attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an 
Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  the  sphere  of 
contention  is  usually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the 
reigning  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  more  fortunate 
competitor  has  removed  his  brethren,  by  the  sword 
and  the  bow-string,  he  no  longer  entertains  any 
jealousy  of  his  meaner  subjects.  But  the  Roman 
empire,  after  the  authority  of  the  senate  had  sunk 
into  contempt,  was  a  vast  scene  of  confusion.  The 
royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the  provinces, 
had  long  since  been  led  in  triumph  before  the  car 
of  the  haughty  republicans.  The  ancient  families 
of  Rome  had  successively  fallen  beneath  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Caesars  ;  and  whilst  those  princes  were 
shackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth,  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  posterity,* 
it  was  impossible  that  any  idea  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession should  have  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  The  right  to  the  throne,  which  none 
could  claim  from  birth,  every  one  assumed  from 
merit.  The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were  set  loose 
from  the  salutary  restraints  of  law  and  prejudice  ; 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind  might,  without  folly, 
entertain  a  hope  of  being  raised  by  valour  and  for- 
tune to  a  rank  in  the  army,  in  which  a  single  crime 
would  enable  him  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  world 
from  his  feeble  and  unpopular  master.  After  the 
murder  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  elevation  of 
Maximin,  no  emperor  could  think  himself  safe 
upon  the  throne,  and  every  barbarian  peasant  of  the 
frontier  might  aspire  to  that  august,  but  dangerous 
station. 

About  thirty-two  years  before  that  Birth  and  for. 
event,  the  emperor  Severus,  returning  tunes  of  Max. 
from  an  eastern  expedition,  halted  in 
Thrace,  to  celebrate,  with  military  games,  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son,  Geta.  The  country  flocked  in 
crowds  to  behold  their  sovereign,  and  a  young  bar- 
barian of  gigantic  stature  earnestly  solicited,  in  his 
rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of  disci- 
pline would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow 
of  a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was 
matched  with  the  stoutest  followers  of  the  camp, 
sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on  the  ground. 
His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day, 
the  happy  barbarian  was  distinguished  above  a 
crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  exulting  after  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  in- 
stantly ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed  him  on 
foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a 
long  and  rapid  career.     "  Thracian,"  said  Severus 

marriages  of  the  Ceesars  (notwithstanding  the  permission,  and  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  divorces)  were  generally  unfruitful. 
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with  astonishment,  "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle 
after  thy  race  .'"  "  Most  willingly,  Sir,"  replied  the 
unwearied  youth  ;  and,  almost  in  a  breath,  over- 
threw seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army. 
A  gold  collar  was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigour 
and  activity,  and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  horse-guards  who  always  attended  on 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.6 

His  military  ser-  Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name, 
vice  aud  honours,  ^ugh  born  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire,  descended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians. 
His  father  was  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  of  the  nation 
of  the  Alani.  He  displayed,  on  every  occasion,  a 
valour  equal  to  his  strength  ;  and  his  native  fierce- 
ness was  soon  tempered  or  disguised  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Severus 
and  his  son,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with 
the  favour  and  esteem  of  both  those  princes,  the 
former  of  whom  was  an  excellent  judge  of  merit. 
Gratitude  forbade  Maximin  to  serve  under  the 
assassin  of  Caracalla.  Honour  taught  him  to  de- 
cline the  effeminate  insults  of  Elagabalus.  On  the 
accession  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and 
was  placed  by  that  prince  in  a  station  useful  to  the 
service  and  honourable  to  himself.  The  fourth 
legion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  tribune,  soon  be- 
came, under  his  care,  the  best  disciplined  of  the 
whole  army.  With  the  general  applause  of  the 
soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  their  favourite  hero  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  he  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  first  military  command  ;c  and  had 
not  he  still  retained  too  much  of  his  savage  origin, 
the  emperor  might  perhaps  have  given  his  own  sis- 
ter in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Maximin.d 
Conspiracy  of  Instead  of  securing  his  fidelity,  these 
favours  served  only  to  inflame  the  am- 
bition of  the  Thracian  peasant,  who  deemed  his  for- 
tune inadequate  to  his  merit,  as  long  as  he  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  a  superior.  Though  a 
stranger  to  real  wisdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  a 
selfish  cunning,  which  showed  him  that  the  emperor 
had  lost  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  taught  him 
to  improve  their  discontent  to  his  own  advantage. 
It  is  easy  for  faction  and  calumny  to  shed  their  poi- 
son on  the  administration  of  the  best  of  princes,  and 
to  accuse  even  their  virtues,  by  artfully  confounding 
them  with  those  vices  to  which  they  bear  the  nearest 
affinity.  The  troops  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
emissaries  of  Maximin.  They  blushed  at  their  own 
ignominious  patience,  which,  during  thirteen  years, 
had  supported  the  vexatious  discipline  imposed  by 
an  effeminate  Syrian,  the  timid  slave  of  his  mother 
and  of  the  senate.  It  was  time,  they  cried,  to  cast 
away  that  useless  phantom  of  the  civil  power,  and 
to  elect  for  their  prince  and  general  a  real  soldier, 
educated  in  camps,  exercised  in  war,  who  would 

b  Hist.  August,  p   138, 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  140.  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  22.3.  Aurelius  Victor. 
By  comparing  these  authors,  it  should  seem  that  Maximin  had  the  par- 
ticular command  of  the  Triballiau  horse,  with  the  general  commiwion 
ol  disciplining  the  recruits  of  the  whole  army.  Hit  biographer  ought 
to  have  marked,  with  more  care,  his  exploits,  and  the  successive  steps 
of  his  military  promotions. 

a  See  the  original  letter  of  Alexander  Severus,  Hist.  August,  p.  149./ 


assert  the  glory,  and  distribute  among  his  compa- 
nions the  treasures,  of  the  empire.  A  great  army 
was  at  that  time  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself, 
who,  almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  been  obliged  to  march  against  the 
barbarians  of  Germany.  The  important  care  of 
training  and  reviewing  the  new  levies  was  intrusted 
to  Maximin.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  field  of 
exercise,  the  troops,  either  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
or  a  formed  conspiracy,  saluted  him  emperor,  si- 
lenced by  their  loud  acclamations  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal, and  hastened  to  consummate  a  D  236 
their  rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Alex-  March  19. 
ander  Severus. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  Murder  of  Alex. 
variously  related.  The  writers,  who  ander  Severus. 
suppose  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude 
and  ambition  of  Maximin,  affirm,  that,  after  taking 
a  frugal  repast  in  the  sight  of  the  army,  he  retired 
to  sleep,  and  that,  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the 
day,  a  part  of  his  own  guards  broke  into  the  impe- 
rial tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  assassinated  their 
virtuous  and  unsuspecting  prince.e  If  we  credit 
another,  and  indeed  a  more  probable,  account, 
Maximin  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  a  numer- 
ous detachment,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  head-quarters  ;  and  he  trusted  for  success 
ratherto  the  secret  wishes  than  to  the  public  declara- 
tions of  the  great  army.  Alexander  had  sufficient 
time  to  awaken  a  faint  sense  of  loyalty  among  his 
troops;  but  their  reluctant  professions  of  fidelity 
quickly  vanished  on  the  appearance  of  Maximin, 
who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
military  order,  and  was  unanimously  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions. 
The  son  of  Mamaea,  betrayed  and  deserted,  with- 
drew into  his  tent,  desirous  at  least  to  conceal  his 
approaching  fate  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  some  cen- 
turions, the  ministers  of  death ;  but  instead  of 
receiving  with  manly  resolution  the  inevitable  stroke, 
his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties  disgraced  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  and  converted  into  con- 
tempt some  portion  of  the  just  pity  which  his  inno- 
cence and  misfortunes  must  inspire.  His  mother 
Mamaea,  whose  pride  and  avarice  he  loudly  accused 
as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  perished  with  her  son.  The 
most  faithful  of  his  friends  were  sacrificed  to  the 
first  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Others  were  reserved  for 
the  more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  usurper ;  and 
those  who  experienced  the  mildest  treatment,  were 
stripped  of  their  employments,  and  ignominiously 
driven  from  the  court  and  army.' 

The   former  tyrants,  Caligula  and     Tyranny  of 
Nero,  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  w  ere      Maximin. 

e  Hist.  August,  p.  135.  I  have  softened  some  of  the  most  improbable 
circumstances  of  this  wretched  biographer.  From  this  ill- worded  nar- 
ration, it  should  seem  that  the  prince's  buffoon,  having  accidentally 
entered  the  tent,  and  awakened  the  slumbering  monarch,  the  fear  of 
punishment  urged  him  to  persuade  the  disaffected  soldiers  to  commit 
the  murder. 

f  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p.  223 — 227. 
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all  dissolute  and  unexperienced  youths,6  educated 
in  the  purple,  and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire, 
the  luxury  of  Rome,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of 
flattery.  The  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  derived  from 
a  different  source,  the  fear  of  contempt.  Though  he 
depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  who 
loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  mean  and  barbarian  origin,  his  savage 
appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  civil  life,h  formed  a  very  unfavourable 
contrast  with  the  amiable  manners  of  the  unhappy 
Alexander.  He  remembered  that,  in  his  humbler 
fortune,  he  had  often  waited  before  the  door  of  the 
haughty  nobles  of  Rome,  and  had  been  denied  ad- 
mittance by  the  insolence  of  their  slaves.  He  re- 
collected too  the  friendship  of  a  few  who  had 
relieved  his  poverty,  and  assisted  his  rising  hopes. 
But  those  who  had  spurned,  and  those  who  had 
protected,  the  Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  same 
crime,  the  knowledge  of  his  original  obscurity. 
For  this  crime  many  were  put  to  death  ;  and  by  the 
execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Maximin 
published,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  indelible  his- 
tory of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.' 

The  dark  and  sanguinary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was 
open  to  every  suspicion  against  those  among  his 
subjects  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their 
birth  or  merit.  Whenever  he  was  alarmed  with  the 
sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and 
unrelenting.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was 
either  discovered  or  imagined,  and  Magnus,  a  con- 
sular senator,  was  named  as  the  principal  author  of 
it.  Without  a  witness,  without  a  trial,  and  without 
an  opportunity  of  defence,  Magnus,  with  four  thou- 
sand of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death. 
Italy  and  the  whole  empire  were  infested  with 
innumerable  spies  and  informers.  On  the  slightest 
accusation,  the  first  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had 
governed  provinces,  commanded  armies,  and  been 
adorned  with  the  consular  and  triumphal  ornaments, 
were  chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  emperor's  presence.  Confiscation, 
exile,  or  simple  death,  were  esteemed  uncommon 
instances  of  his  lenity.  Some  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of 
slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  others  again  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs.  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign,  he  dis- 
dained to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy.  His  camp, 
occasionally  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
to  those  of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat  of  his  stern 
despotism,  which  trampled  on  every  principle  of 
law  and  justice,  and  was  supported  by  the  avowed 
power  of  the  sword.k  No  man  of  noble  birth, 
elegant  accomplishments,   or  knowledge  of  civil 

er  Caligula,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  ape 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  ;  Caracalla  was  twenty-three,  Comruodus 
nineteen,  and  Nero  no  more  than  seventeen. 

h  It  appears  that,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  ; 
which,  from  its  universal  use  in  conversation  and  letters,  was  an  essential 
part  of  every  liberal  education. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  141.  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  237.  The  latter  of  these 
historians  has  been  most  unjustly  censured  for  sparing  the  vices  of 
Maximin. 

k  The  wife  of  Maximin,  by  insinuating  wise  counsels  with  female 


business,  was  suffered  near  his  person ;  and  the 
court  of  a  Roman  emperor  revived  the  idea  of  those 
ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  whose 
savage  power  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror 
and  detestation.1 

As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  Oppression  of 
was  confined  to  the  illustrious  senators,  the  Provillces- 
or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers,  who  in  the  court  or 
army  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
the  body  of  the  people  viewed  their  sufferings  with 
indifference,  or  perhaps  with  pleasure.  But  the 
tyrant's  avarice,  stimulated  by  the  insatiate  desires 
of  the  soldiers,  at  length  attacked  the  public  pro- 
perty. Every  city  of  the  empire  was  possessed  of 
an  independent  revenue,  destined  to  purchase  corn 
for  the  multitude,  and  to  supply  the  expenses  of 
the  games  and  entertainments.  By  a  single  act  of 
authority,  the  whole  mass  of  wealth  was  at  once 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  statues  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  were  melted  down  and 
coined  into  money.  These  impious  orders  could 
not  be  executed  without  tumults  and  massacres,  as 
in  many  places  the  people  chose  rather  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  altars,  than  to  behold  in  the  midst 
of  peace  their  cities  exposed  to  the  rapine  and 
cruelty  of  war.  The  soldiers  themselves,  among 
whom  this  sacrilegious  plunder  was  distributed, 
received  it  with  a  blush ;  and,  hardened  as  they 
were  in  acts  of  violence,  they  dreaded  the  just 
reproaches  of  their  friends  and  relations.  Through- 
out the  Roman  world  a  general  cry  of  indignation 
was  heard,  imploring  vengeance  on  the  common 
enemy  of  human  kind ;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of 
private  oppression,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed  province 
was  driven  into  rebellion  against  him.™ 

The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  Revolt  in  Africa, 
servant  worthy  of  such  a  master,  who  A" D-  237,  Apnl* 
considered  the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rich  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  the  imperial 
revenue.  An  iniquitous  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  some  opulent  youths  of  that  country, 
the  execution  of  which  would  have  stripped  them 
of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this 
extremity,  a  resolution  that  must  either  complete  or 
prevent  their  ruin,  was  dictated  by  despair.  A 
respite  of  three  days,  obtained  with  difficulty  from 
the  rapacious  treasurer,  was  employed  in  collecting 
from  their  estates  a  great  number  of  slaves  and 
peasants,  blindly  devoted  to  the  commands  of  their 
lords,  and  armed  with  the  rustic  weapons  of  clubs  and 
axes.  The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  the  procurator,  stabbed 
him  with  the  daggers  concealed  under  their  garments, 

gentleness,  sometimes  brought  back  the  tyrant  to  the  way  of  truth  and 
humanity.  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xiv.  c.  1.  where  he  alludes 
to  the  fart  which  he  had  more  fully  related  under  the  reign  of  the 
Gordians.  We  may  collect  from  the  medals,  that  Paulina  was  the 
name  of  this  benevolent  empress;  and  from  the  title  of  Diva,  that 
she  died  before  Maximin.  (Valesius  ad  loc.  cit.  Ammian.)  Spanheim 
de  U.  et  P.  N.  torn.  ii.  p.  300. 

1  He  was  compared  to  Spartacua  and  Athenio.     Hist.  August,  p.  141. 

m  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  238.     Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  15, 
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and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tumultuary  train, 
seized  on  the  little  town  of  Thysdrus,"  and  erected 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  rested  their  hopes  on 
the  hatred  of  mankind  against  Maximin,  and  they 
judiciously  resolved  to  oppose  to  that  detested  tyrant, 
an  emperor  whose  mild  virtues  had  already  acquired 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and  whose 
authority  over  the  province  would  give  weight  and 
stability  to  the  enterprise.  Gordianus,  their  pro- 
consul, and  the  object  of  their  choice,  refused,  with 
unfeigned  reluctance,  the  dangerous  honour,  and 
begged  with  tears,  that  they  would  suffer  him  to 
terminate  in  peace  a  long  and  innocent  life,  without 
staining  his  feeble  age  with  civil  blood.  Their 
menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial 
purple,  his  only  refuge  indeed  against  the  jealous 
cruelly  of  Maximin ;  since,  according  to  the  reason- 
ing of  tyrants,  those  who  have  been  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  throne  deserve  death,  and  those  who  deliberate 
have  already  rebelled.0 

Character  and       ^ue  faimiy  of  Gordianus  was  one  of 
elevation  of  the   the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  se- 

tno  Gordiaus.  ,         . 

nate.  On  the  father  s  side  he  was 
descended  from  the  Gracchi ;  on  his  mother's  from 
the  emperor  Trajan.  A  great  estate  enabled  him  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  he  displayed  an  elegant  taste  and  bene- 
ficent disposition.  The  palace  in  Rome,  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  great  Pompey,  had  been,  during 
several  generations,  in  the  possession  of  Gordian's 
family.0  It  was  distinguished  by  ancient  trophies 
of  naval  victories,  and  decorated  with  the  works  of 
modern  painting.  His  villa  on  the  road  to  Prasneste 
was  celebrated  for  baths  of  singular  beauty  and 
extent,  for  three  stately  rooms  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  for  a  magnificent  portico,  supported  by 
two  hundred  columns  of  the  four  most  curious  and 
costly  sorts  of  marble.'1  The  public  shows  exhibited 
at  his  expense,  and  in  which  the  people  were  enter- 
tained with  many  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  gla- 
diators/ seem  to  surpass  the  fortune  of  a  subject ; 
and  whilst  the  liberality  of  other  magistrates  was 
confined  to  a  few  solemn  festivals  in  Rome,  the 
magnificence  of  Gordian  was  repeated,  when  he  was 
jedile,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  extended,  dur- 
ing his  consulship,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
He  was  twice  elevated  to  the  last-mentioned  dignity, 
by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander  ;  for  he  possessed 
the  uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of 
virtuous  princes,  without  alarming  the  jealousy  of 


n  In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  viuth  of  Carthage.  Tins  city  was  decorated,  prohably  by  the 
Gordian*,  with  the  title  of  colony,  and  with  a  fine  amphitheatre,  which 
is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state.  See  Itinerar.  VVesscling,  p.  50.  and 
Shaw  ■-  Travels,  p.  1 17. 

.,  Berodian,  I.  vii.  p.  239.     Hist.  August,  p.  153. 

p  Hist.  August,  p.  152.  The  celebrated  house  of  Pompey  incarinia 
was  usurped  by  Marc  Antony,  and  consequently  became,  after  the 
triumvir's  death,  apart  of  the  imperial  domain.  The  emperor  Tra- 
jan allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  the  rich  senators  to  purchase  those 
magnificent  and  useless  placet,  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  50.)  and  it  may  seem 
probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  Pompey's  house  came  into  the  pos. 
w.snion  of  Gordian's  great-grandfather. 

<{  The  Claudiati,  the  Nuraidian,  the  Carystian.  and  the  Synnadian. 
The  colours  of  Koman  marbles  have  been   faintly   described   and   im- 


tyrants.  His  long  life  was  innocently  spent  in  the 
study  of  letters  and  the  peaceful  honours  of  Rome; 
and  till  he  was  named  proconsul  of  Africa  by  the 
voice  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexan- 
der/ he  appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the 
command  of  armies  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces. As  long  as  that  emperor  lived,  Africa 
was  happy  under  the  administration  of  his  worthy 
representative  ;  after  the  barbarous  Maximin  had 
usurped  the  throne,  Gordianus  alleviated  the  mise- 
ries which  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  When  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  purple,  he  was  above  four- 
score years  old  ;  a  last  and  valuable  remains  of  the 
happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  whose  virtues  he 
revived  in  bis  own  conduct,  and  celebrated  in  an 
elegant  poem  of  thirty  books.  With  the  venerable 
proconsul,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was  likewise  declared 
emperor.  His  manners  were  less  pure,  but  his  cha- 
racter was  equally  amiable  with  that  of  his  father. 
Twenty-two  acknowledged  concubines,  and  a  library 
of  sixty-two  thousand  volumes,  attested  the  variety 
of  his  inclinations  ;  and  from  the  productions  which 
he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter  were  designed  for  use  rather  than 
for  ostentation.1  The  Roman  people  acknowledged 
in  the  features  of  the  younger  Gordian  the  resem- 
blance of  Scipio  Africanus,  recollected  with  plea- 
sure that  his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  rested  the  public  hope  on  those 
latent  virtues  which  had  hitherto,  as  they  fondly 
imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the  luxurious  indolence 
of  a  private  life. 

As  soon   as  the  Gordiaus  had  ap-   „.        ..  ..  .. 

r       1  hey  solicit  the 

peased  the  first  tumult  of  a  popular  confirmation  of 

...  i    ,i     •  their  authority. 

election,  tliey  removed  their  court  to 
Carthage.  They  were  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Africans,  who  honoured  their  virtues, 
and  who,  since  the  visit  of  Hadrian,  had  never 
beheld  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  these 
vain  acclamations  neither  strengthened  nor  confirm- 
ed the  title  of  the  Gordians.  They  were  induced  by 
principle,  as  well  as  interest,  to  solicit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  ;  and  a  deputation  of  the  noblest 
provincials  was  sent,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  to 
relate  and  justify  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
who,  having  long  suffered  with  patience,  were  at 
length  resolved  to  act  with  vigour.  The  letters  of 
the  new  princes  were  modest  and  respectful,  ex- 
cusing the  necessity  which  had  obliged  them  to 
accept  the  imperial  title  ;  but  submitting  their  elec- 


perfectly  distinguished.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Carystian  was  a 
sea-green,  and  that  the  marble  of  Svnnada  was  white  mixed  with  oval 
spots  of  purple.     See  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  164. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  151,  152.  He  sometimes  gave  five  hundred  pair 
of  gladiators,  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  once  gave 
for  the  use  of  the  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cappado- 
cian,  horses.  The  animals  designed  for  hunting,  were  chiefly  bears, 
boars,  bulls,  stags,  elks,  wild  asses,  &c.  Elephants  and  lions  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  imperial  magnificence. 

b  See  the  original  letter,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  152.  which  at 
once  shows  Alexander's  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  seuate,  and  his 
esteem  for  the  proconsul  appointed  by  that  assembly. 

t  By  each  of  his  concubines,  the  younger  Gordian  left  three  or  four 
children.  His  literary  productions,  though  less  numerous,  were  by  no 
means  contemptible. 
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tion  and  their  fate  to  the  supreme  judgment  of  the 

senate." 

„,,         ,      f.        The  inclinations  of  the  senate  were 

1  he  senate  rati- 
fies the  election    neither   douhtful   nor   divided.      The 

of  the  Gordians;        .     ,  ,  ,,.  „     ,        .-, 

birth  and  noble  alliance  of  the  Gor- 
dians  had  intimately  connected  them  with  the  most 
illustrious  houses  of  Rome.  Their  fortune  had 
created  many  dependants  in  that  assembly,  their 
merit  had  acquired  many  friends.  Their  mild  ad- 
ministration opened  the  flattering  prospect  of  the 
restoration,  not  only  of  the  civil  but  even  of  the 
republican  government.  The  terror  of  military 
violence,  which  had  first  obliged  the  senate  to  forget 
the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  to  ratify  the  election 
of  a  barbarian  peasant,"  now  produced  a  contrary 
effect,  and  provoked  them  to  assert  the  injured 
rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  of 
Maximin  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and  im- 
placable ;  the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased 
his  fury,  the  most  cautious  innocence  would  not  re- 
move his  suspicious  ;  and  even  the  care  of  their  own 
safety  urged  them  to  share  the  fortune  of  an  enter- 
prise, of  which  (if  unsuccessful)  they  were  sure  to 
be  the  first  victims.  These  considerations,  and  per- 
haps others  of  a  more  private  nature,  were  debated 
in  a  previous  conference  of  the  consuls  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. As  soon  as  their  resolution  was  decided, 
they  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Castor  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  according  to  an  ancient  form  of 
secrecy/  calculated  to  awaken  their  attention,  and 
to  conceal  their  decrees.  "  Conscript  fathers,"  said 
the  consul  Syllanus,  "  the  two  Gordians,  both  of 
consular  dignity,  the  one  your  proconsul,  the  other 
your  lieutenant,  have  been  declared  emperors  by  the 
general  consent  of  Africa.  Let  us  return  thanks," 
be  boldly  continued,  "  to  the  youth  of  Thysdrus  ; 
let  us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful  people  of  Carth- 
age, our  generous  deliverers  from  a  horrid  monster. 
— Why  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly,  thus  timidly  ? 
Why  do  you  cast  those  anxious  looks  on  each 
other?  why  hesitate?  Maximin  is  a  public  enemy! 
may  his  enmity  soon  expire  with  him,  and  may  we 
long  enjoy  the  prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the 
father,  the  valour  and  constancy  of  Gordian  the 
son  !" z  The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul  revived  the 
languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  an 
unanimous  decree  the  election  of  the 
Gordians  was  ratified,  Maximin,  his 
son,  and  his  adherents,  were  pronounced  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  liberal  rewards  were  offered  to 
whosoever  had  the  courage  and  good  fortune  to 
destroy  them. 

.  ,,  During  the  emperor's  absence,  a  de- 

Assumes  the  com-  °  r  ' 

mand  of  Rome  tachment  of  the  praetorian  guards  re- 

and  Italy :  ,      ,   -,-, 

manned  at  Rome,  to  protect,  or  rather 
to  command,  the  capital.     The  praefect  Vitalianus 


u  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  243.     Hist.  August,  p.  144. 

x  Quod  tamen  patres  dum  periculosum  existimant ;  inermes  armato 
resistere  approbaverunt.    Aurelius  Victor. 

y  Even  the  servants  of  the  house,  the  scribes,  &c.  were  excluded,  and 
their  office  was  filled  by  the  senators  themselves.  We  are  obliged  to 
the  Augustan  History,  p.  159.  for  preserving  this  curious  example  of  the 
old  discipline  of  the  commonwealth. 


and   declares 
Maximin  a 
public  euemy. 


had  signalized  his  fidelity  to  Maximin,  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  had  obeyed,  and  even  pre- 
vented, the  cruel  mandates  of  the  tyrant.  His  death 
alone  could  rescue  the  authority  of  the  senate  and 
the  lives  of  the  senators,  from  a  state  of  danger  and 
suspense.  Before  their  resolves  had  transpired,  a 
quaestor  and  some  tribunes  were  commissioned  to 
take  his  devoted  life.  They  executed  the  order 
with  equal  boldness  and  success ;  and,  with  their 
bloody  daggers  in  their  hands,  ran  through  the 
streets,  proclaiming  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.  The  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  was  seconded  by  the  promise  of  a  large 
donative,  in  lands  and  money  ;  the  statues  of  Max- 
imin were  thrown  down  ;  the  capital  of  the  empire 
acknowledged,  with  transport,  the  authority  of  the 
two  Gordians  and  the  senate  :a  and  the  example  of 
Rome  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy. 

A  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  as-  and  prepares  for 
s-embly,  whose  long  patience  had  been  a  Cl  war- 
insulted  by  wanton  despotism  and  military  licence. 
The  senate  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and, 
with  a  calm  intrepidity,  prepared  to  vindicate  by 
arms  the  cause  of  freedom.  Among  the  consular 
senators  recommended  by  their  merit  and  services 
to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  easy 
to  select  twenty,  not  unequal  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  the  conduct  of  a  war.  To  these  was  the 
defence  of  Italy  intrusted.  Each  was  appointed  to 
act  in  his  respective  department,  authorized  to  enrol 
and  discipline  the  Italian  youth,  and  instructed  to 
fortify  the  ports  and  highways  against  the  impend- 
ing invasion  of  Maximin.  A  number  of  deputies, 
chosen  from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senatorian 
and  equestrian  orders,  were  despatched  at  the  same 
time  to  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  ear- 
nestly conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  their 
country,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  ancient 
ties  of  friendship  with  the  Roman  senate  and  people. 
The  general  respect  with  which  these  deputies  were 
received,  and  the  zeal  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  in 
favour  of  the  senate,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon 
distress,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more 
to  fear  from  oppression  than  from  resistance.  The 
consciousness  of  that  melancholy  truth,  inspires  a 
degree  of  persevering  fury,  seldom  to  be  found  in 
those  civil  wars  which  are  artificially  supported  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  factious  and  designing  leaders.1* 

For  while  the  cause  of  the  Gordians  Defeat  and  death 
was  embraced  with  such  diffusive  ar-  jiansf  a"d.  237] 
dour,  the  Gordians  themselves  were  no  3rd  Julv- 
more.  The  feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarmed 
with  the  rapid  approach  of  Capelianus,  governor  of 
Mauritania,  who,  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  and 
a  fierce  host  of  barbarians,  attacked  a  faithful,  but 


z  This  spirited  speech,  translated  from  the  Augustan  historian,  p. 
156.  seems  transcribed  by  him  from  the  original  registers  of  the 
senate. 

a  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  244. 

h  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  247.  I.  viii.  p.  277.  Hist.  August,  p.  15G, 
158. 
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anwarlike  province.  The  younger  Gordian  sallied 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards, 
and  a  numerous  undisciplined  multitude,  educated  in 
the  peaceful  luxury  of  Carthage.  His  useless  valour 
served  only  to  procure  him  an  honourable  death  in 
the  Held  of  battle.  His  aged  father,  whose  reign 
had  not  exceeded  thirty-six  days,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat.  Carthage, 
destitute  of  defence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, and  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  rapacious 
cruelty  of  a  slave,  obliged  to  satisfy  his  unrelenting 
master  with  a  large  account  of  blood  and  treasure.0 
Election  of  Max.  The  fate  of  the  Gordians  filled  Rome 
imus  and  Baibi.   ^fl,  ;ust  mit  unexpected  terror.     The 

dus  bv  the  senate,  J  * 

9th  July.  senate  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, affected  to  transact  the  common  business  of 
the  day;  and  seemed  to  decline,  with  trembling 
anxiety,  the  consideration  of  their  own,  and  the 
public,  danger.  A  silent  consternation  prevailed  on 
the  assembly,  till  a  senator,  of  the  name  and  family 
of  Trajan,  awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal 
lethargy.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  choice  of 
cautious  dilatory  measures  had  been  long  since  out 
of  their  power ;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by  na- 
ture, and  exasperated  by  injuries,  was  advancing 
toward  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the 
empire  ;  and  that  their  only  remaining  alternative, 
was  either  to  meet  him  bravely  in  the  field,  or  tamely 
to  expect  the  tortures  and  ignominious  death  re- 
served for  unsuccessful  rebellion.  "  We  have  lost," 
continued  he,  "  two  excellent  princes  ;  but  unless 
we  desert  ourselves,  the  hopes  of  the  republic  have 
not  perished  with  the  Gordians.  Many  are  the 
senators,  whose  virtues  have  deserved,  and  whose 
abilities  would  sustain,  the  imperial  dignity.  Let 
us  elect  two  emperors,  one  of  whom  may  conduct  the 
war  against  the  public  enemy,  whilst  his  colleague 
remains  at  Rome  to  direct  the  civil  administration. 
I  cheerfully  expose  myself  to  the  danger  and  envy 
of  the  nomination,  and  give  my  vote  in  favour  of 
Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Ratify  my  choice,  con- 
script fathers,  or  appoint,  in  their  place,  others  more 
worthy  of  the  empire."  The  general  apprehension 
silenced  the  whispers  of  jealousy  ;  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  the 
house  resounded  with  the  sincere  acclamations  of 
"  long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperors  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.  You  are  happy  in  the  judgment  of 
the  senate  ;  may  the  republic  be  happy  under  your 
administration  !"d 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the 
new  emperors  justified  the  most  san- 


Their  characters. 


<•  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  2o4.  Hist.  August,  p.  150—  lfif).  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  one  month  and  six  days,  for  the  reign  of  Gordian,  is  a  just 
correction  of  Casaubon  and  Panvinius,  instead  of  the  absurd  reading  of 
one  year  and  six  months.  See  Commentar.  p.  I9.'J.  Zosimus  relates,  I. 
i.  p.  17.  that  the  two  Gordians  perished  by  a  tempest  in  the  midst  of 
their  navigation.  A  strange  ignorance  of  history,  or  a  strange  abuse  of 
metaphors. 

d  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  iw,  from  the  registers  of  the  senate ; 
the  date  is  confessedly  faulty,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Apollinarian 
games  enables  us  to  correct  it 

e  He  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Bathus,  a  noble  Spaniard,  and 
the  adopted  son  ofTheophanes  the  Greek  historian.  Balbus  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Borne  by  the  favour  of  Pornpey,  and  preserved  it  by 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  (see  Orat.  pro  Cornel.  Balbo.)     The  friendship 


guine  hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature 
of  their  talents  seemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his 
peculiar  department  of  peace  and  war,  without 
leaving  room  for  jealous  emulation.  Balbinus  was 
an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  distinguished  fame, 
and  a  wise  magistrate,  who  had  exercised  with  in- 
nocence and  applause  the  civil  jurisdiction  in 
almost  all  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire. 
His  birth  was  noble,e  his  fortune  affluent,  his  man- 
ners liberal  and  affable.  In  him  the  love  of  plea- 
sure was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  nor  had 
the  habits  of  ease  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for 
business.  The  mind  of  Maximus  was  formed  in  a 
rougher  mould.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he  had 
raised  himself  from  the  meanest  origin  to  the  first 
employments  of  the  state  and  army.  His  victories 
over  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  austerity 
of  his  life,  and  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice, 
whilst  he  was  prae.fect  of  the  city,  commanded  the 
esteem  of  a  people,  whose  affections  were  engaged 
in  favour  of  the  more  amiable  Balbinus.  The  two 
colleagues  had  both  been  consuls,  (Balbinus  had 
twice  enjoyed  that  honourable  office,)  both  had  been 
named  among  the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the  senate  ; 
and  since  the  one  was  sixty  and  the  other  seventy- 
four  years  old,f  they  had  both  attained  the  full  ma- 
turity of  age  and  experience. 

After  the  senate  had  conferred  on  Tumult  at  Rome. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  an  equal  por-  I^TfeS 
tion  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  Casar. 
power,  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  country, 
and  the  joint  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  they  as- 
cended to  the  capitol,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  protectors  of  Rome.8  The  solemn  rites  of 
sacrifice  were  disturbed  by  a  sedition  of  the  people. 
The  licentious  multitude  neither  loved  the  rigid 
Maximus,  nor  did  they  sufficiently  fear  the  mild 
and  humane  Balbinus.  Their  increasing  numbers 
surrounded  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  with  obstinate 
clamours  they  asserted  their  inherent  right  of  con- 
senting to  the  election  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  de- 
manded, with  an  apparent  moderation,  that,  besides 
the  two  emperors  chosen  by  the  senate,  a  third 
should  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a 
just  return  of  gratitude  to  those  princes  who  had 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  republic.  At  the  head 
of  the  city  guards,  and  the  youth  of  the  equestrian 
order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multi- 
tude, armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  drove  them 
back  into  the  capitol.  It  is  prudent  to  yield  when 
the  contest,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  it,  must 


of  Caesar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  secret  services  in 
the  civil  war)  raised  him  to  the  consulship  and  the  pontificate,  honours 
never  yet  possessed  by  a  stranger.  The  nephew  of  this  Balbus 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes.  See  Diotionnaire  de  Bayle,  au  mot 
Balbus,  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  persons  of  that  name,  and 
rectifies,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  mistakes  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning them. 

f  Zouaras,  1.  xii.  p.  022.  But  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the 
authority  of  a  modern  Greek,  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
third  century,  that  he  creates  several  imaginary  emperors,  and  con- 
founds those  who  really  existed. 

g  Herodian,  I.  vii.  p.  2o6,  supposes  that  the  senate  was  at  first  con- 
voked in  the  capitol,  and  is  very  eloquent  on  the  occasiou.  The 
Augustan  History,  p.  116.  seems  much  more  authentic. 
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be  fatal  to  botb  parties.  A  boy,  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  grandson  of  the  elder,  and  nephew  of  the 
younger,  Gordian,  was  produced  to  the  people,  in- 
vested with  the  ornaments  and  title  of  Caesar.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  this  easy  condescension  ; 
and  the  two  emperors,  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
peaceably  acknowledged  in  Rome,  prepared  to  de- 
fend Italy  against  the  common  enemy. 

Maximin  pre-       Whilst  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolu- 
pares  to  attack   tj         succeeded  each  other  with  such 

the    senate    ana 

their  emperors,  amazing  rapidity,  the  mind  of  Maximin 
was  agitated  by  the  most  furious  passions.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Gordians,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  senate 
against  him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man  but  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast ;  which,  as  it  could  not  dis- 
charge itself  on  the  distant  senate,  threatened  the 
life  of  his  son,  of  his  friends,  and  of  all  who  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  person.  The  grateful  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  Gordians  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  assurance  that  the  senate,  laying 
aside  all  hopes  of  pardon  or  accommodation,  had 
substituted  in  their  room  two  emperors,  with  whose 
merit  he  could  not  be  unacquainted.  Revenge  was 
the  only  consolation  left  to  Maximin,  and  revenge 
could  only  be  obtained  by  arms.  The  strength  of 
the  legions  had  been  assembled  by  Alexander  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Three  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmatians, 
had  raised  their  fame,  confirmed  their  discipline, 
and  even  increased  their  numbers,  by  filling  the 
ranks  with  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  youth.  The 
life  of  Maximin  had  been  spent  in  war,  and  the 
candid  severity  of  history  cannot  refuse  him  the 
valour  of  a  soldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  ex- 
perienced general. h  It  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  a  prince  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  rebellion  to  gain  stability  by  delay,  should 
immediately  have  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  his  vic- 
torious army,  instigated  by  contempt  for  the  senate, 
and  eager  to  gather  the  spoils  of  Italy,  should  have 
burned  with  impatience  to  finish  the  easy  and  lu- 
crative conquest.  Yet  as  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the 
obscure  chronology  of  that  period,'  it  appears  that  the 
operations  of  some  foreign  war  deferred  the  Italian 
expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring.  From  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that  the  savage 
features  of  his  character  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  pencil  of  party,  that  his  passions,  however  impetu- 

h  In  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  249.  and  in  the  Augustan  History,  we  have 
three  several  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  arm)',  on  the  rebellion  of 
Africa  and  Rome  :  M.de  Tillemont  has  very  justly  observed,  that  they 
neither  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  truth.  Histoire  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iii.  p.  799. 

i  The  carelessness  of  the  writers  of  that  age  leaves  us  in  a  singular 
perplexity.  I.  We  know  that  Maximus  and  Balbiuus  were  killed 
during  the  Capitoline  pamrs,  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  285.  The  authority 
of  Cetisorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  18.)  enables  us  to  fix  those  games  with 
certainty  to  the  year  238,  but  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  month  or 
day.  2.  The  election  of  Gordian  by  the  senate,  is  fixed,  with  equal 
certainty,  to  the  27th  of  May  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
it  was  in  the  same  or  the  preceding  year.  Tillemont  and  Muratori,  who 
maintain  the  two  opposite  opinions,  bring  into  the  field  a  desultory  troop 
of  authorities,  conjectures,  and  probabilities.  The  one  .seems  to  draw 
out,  the  other  to  contract,  the  series  of  events  between  those  periods, 
more  than  can  be  well  reconciled  to  reason  and  history.  Vet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  choose  between  them. 


Siege  of  Aquileia. 


ous,  submitted  to  the  force  of  reason,  and  that  the 
barbarian  possessed  something  of  the  generous  spirit 
of  Sylla,  who  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  before 
he  suffered  himself  to  revenge  his  private  injuries.11 
When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  ad-  Marches  jnfo 
vancina:  in  excellent  order,  arrived  at    Italy,  A.  D. 238. 

^    ,.  ,  ,  February. 

the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  they  were 
terrified  by  the  silence  and  desolation  that  reigned 
on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  villages  and  open 
towns  had  been  abandoned  on  their  approach  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the 
provisions  removed,  or  destroyed,  the  bridges  broke 
down,  nor  was  any  thing  left  which  could  afford 
either  shelter  or  subsistence  to  an  invader.  Such 
had  been  the  wise  orders  of  the  generals  of  the 
senate ;  whose  design  was  to  protract  the  war,  to 
ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by  the  slow  operation  of 
famine,  and  to  consume  his  strength  in  the  sieges 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  which  they  had 
plentifully  stored  with  men  and  provisions  from  the 
deserted  country.  Aquileia  received 
and  withstood  the  first  shock  of  the 
invasion.  The  streams  that  issue  from  the  head  of  the 
Hadriatic  gulf,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows,1  opposed  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  arms 
of  Maximin.  At  length,  on  a  singular  bridge, 
constructed  with  art  and  difficulty  of  large  hogs- 
heads, he  transported  his  army  to  the  opposite 
bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquileia,  demolished  the  suburbs, 
and  employed  the  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the 
engines  and  towers,  with  which  on  every  side  he 
attacked  the  city.  The  walls,  fallen  to  decay  during 
the  security  of  a  long  peace,  had  been  hastily  re- 
paired on  this  sudden  emergency  :  but  the  firmest 
defence  of  Aquileia  consisted  in  the  constancy  of 
the  citizens  ;  all  ranks  of  whom,  instead  of  being 
dismayed,  were  animated  by  the  extreme  danger, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  tyrant's  unrelenting 
temper.  Their  courage  was  supported  and  directed 
by  Crispinus  and  Menophilus,  two  of  the  twenty 
lieutenants  of  the  senate,  who,  with  a  small  body  of 
regular  troops,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged place.  The  army  of  Maximin  was  repulsed 
on  repeated  attacks,  his  machines  destroyed  by 
showers  of  artificial  fire ;  and  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Aquileians  was  exalted  into  a  confi- 
dence of  success,  by  the  opinion,  that  Belenus,  their 
tutelar  deity,  combated  in  person  in  the  defence  of 
his  distressed  worshippers."1 

k  VelleiusPaterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  24.  The  president  de  Montesquieu  (in 
his  Dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Eucrates)  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
the  dictator,  in  a  spirited  and  even  a  sublime  manner. 

1  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ii.  p.  294.)  thinks  the  melting  of 
the  snows  suits  better  with  the  months  of  June  or  July  than  with  that 
of  February.  The  opinion  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  weight  ;  yet  I  ob- 
serve, 1.  That  the  long  winter,  of  which  Muratori  takes  advantage,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  tlie  Latin  version,  and  not  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Herodian.  2.  That  the  vicissitude  of  suns  and  rains,  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  Maximin  were  exposed,  (Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  277.)  denotes 
the  spring  rather  than  the  summer.  We  may  observe  likewise,  that 
these  several  streams,  as  they  melted  into  one,  composed  the  Timavus, 
so  poetically  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  described  by  Virgil.  They 
are  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Aquileia.  See  Cluver.  Italia 
Antiqna,  torn.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

m  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  272.  The  Celtic  deity  was  supposed  to  he 
Apollo,  and  received  under  that  name  the  thanks  of  the  senate.    A 
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Conduct  of  ^'ie  emperor  Maximus,  who  had 
Maximus.  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  to  secure 
that  important  place,  and  to  hasten  the  military 
preparations,  heheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the 
more  faithful  mirror  of  reason  and  policy.  He  was 
too  sensible,  that  a  single  town  could  not  resist  the 
persevering:  efforts  of  a  great  army  ;  and  he  dreaded, 
lest  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  Aquileia,  should  on  a  sudden  relinquish  the 
fruitless  siege,  and  march  directly  towards  Rome. 
The  fate  of  the  empire  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
must  then  be  committed  to  the  chance  of  a  battle  ; 
and  what  arms  could  he  oppose  to  the  veteran 
legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube?  Some  troops 
newly  levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated 
youth  of  Italy  ;  and  a  body  of  German  auxiliaries, 
on  whose  firmness,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  depend.  In  the  midst  of  these  just 
alarms,  the  stroke  of  domestic  conspiracy  punished 
the  crimes  of  Maximin,  and  delivered  Rome  and 
the  senate  from  the  calamities  that  would  surely 
have  attended  the  victory  of  an  enraged  barbarian. 
The  people  of  Aquileia  had  scarcely 

Murder  of  Maxi-  .  ,  ,.    ,  ■ 

rain  and  his  son,  experienced  any  ot  the  common  mise- 
A.    .  -238.  April.  rjeg  Qj.  a  sje„.e  .  t|iejr  magazines  were 

plentifully  supplied,  and  several  fountains  within  the 
walls  assured  them  of  an  inexhaustible  resource  of 
fresh  water.  The  soldiers  of  Maximin  were,  on  the 
contrary,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  open  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled  with 
the  slain,  and  polluted  with  blood.  A  spirit  of 
despair  and  disaffection  began  to  diffuse  itself 
among  the  troops  ;  and  as  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  intelligence,  they  easily  believed  that  the  whole 
empire  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and 
that  they  were  left  as  devoted  victims  to  perish 
under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Aquileia.  The 
fierce  temper  of  the  tyrant  was  exasperated  by  dis- 
appointments, which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice 
of  his  army  ;  and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty, 
instead  of  striking  terror,  inspired  hatred,  and  a 
just  desire  of  revenge.  A  party  of  praetorian 
guards,  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed  the 
sentence  of  the  senate.  Maximin,  abandoned  by 
his  guards,  was  slain  in  his  tent,  with  his  son,  (whom 
he  had  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,) 
Anulinus  the  praefect,  and  the  principal  ministers 
of  his  tyranny."  The  sight  of  their  heads,  borne 
on  the  point  of  spears,  convinced  the  citizens  of 
Aquileia  that  the  siege  was  at  an  end  ;  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  thrown  open,  a  liberal  market  was 
provided  fur  the  hungry  troops  of  Maximin,  and  the 
whole  army  joined  in  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity 

temple  was  likewise  built  to  Venus  the  EMd,  in  honour  of  the  women 
of  Aquileia,  who  had  given  up  their  hair  to  make  ropes  for  the  military 

engines, 

n  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  279.  Hist.  August,  p.  MO.  The  duration  of 
Maximin'* reign  has  not  been  defined  with  much  accuracy,  except  by 
Eutropina,  who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  days  (1.  ix.  i.) ;  we 
may  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as  the  Lathi  original  is 
checked  by  tin:  Greek  version  ofPaeaniua. 

o  Bight  Roman  feet  and  one  third,  which  are  equal  to  above  eight 
English  feet,  as  the  two  measures  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 


His  portrait. 


to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  their 
lawful  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbi- 
nus.  Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of 
a  brutal  savage,  destitute,  as  he  has  generally  been 
represented,  of  every  sentiment  that  distinguishes  a 
civilized,  or  even  a  human,  being.  The  body  was 
suited  to  the  soul.  The  stature  of  Maximin  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumstances 
almost  incredible  are  related  of  his  matchless  strength 
and  appetite.0  Had  he  lived  in  a  less  enlightened 
age,  tradition  and  poetry  might  well  have  described 
him  as  one  of  those  monstrous  giants,  whose  super- 
natural power  was  constantly  exerted  for  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  j0y  of  the  Ro- 
describe  the  universal  joy  of  the  Ro-  man  world- 
man  world  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  news  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  in  four  days 
from  Aquileia  to  Rome.  The  return  of  Maximus 
was  a  triumphal  procession,  his  colleague  and 
young  Gordian  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  three 
princes  made  their  entry  into  the  capital,  attended 
by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
saluted  with  the  splendid  offerings  of  gratitude  and 
superstition,  and  received  with  the  unfeigned  ac- 
clamations of  the  senate  and  people,  who  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  golden  age  would  succeed  to  an 
age  of  iron.?  The  conduct  of  the  two  emperors 
corresponded  with  these  expectations.  They  ad- 
ministered justice  in  person  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the 
one  was  tempered  by  the  other's  clemency.  The 
oppressive  taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded 
the  rights  of  inheritance  and  succession,  were 
repealed,  or  at  least  moderated.  Discipline  was 
revived,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate  many 
wise  laws  were  enacted  by  their  imperial  ministers, 
who  endeavoured  to  restore  a  civil  constitution  on 
the  ruins  of  military  tyranny.  "  What  reward  may 
"  we  expect  for  delivering  Rome  from  a  monster.'" 
was  the  question  asked  by  Maximus,  in  a  moment 
of  freedom  and  confidence.  Balbinus  answered  it 
without  hesitation,  "  The  love  of  the  senate,  of  the 
people,  and  of  all  mankind."  "  Alas  !  "  replied 
his  more  penetrating  colleague,  "  Alas !  I  dread  the 
hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
resentment. i"  His  apprehensions  were  but  too  well 
justified  by  the  event. 

Whilst  Maximus  was  preparing  to  sedition  at 
defend  Italy  against  the  common  foe,  Rome- 
Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Rome,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  blood  and  intestine  discord. 
Distrust  and  jealousy  reigned  in  the  senate ;  and 
even  in  the  temples  where  they  assembled,  every 
senator  carried  either  open  or  concealed  arms.  In 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  two  veterans  of  the 

907  to  1000.  See  Graves's  discourse  on  the  Roman  foot.  We  are  told 
that  Maximin  could  drink  in  a  day  an  amphora  (or  about  seven  gal- 
lons) of  wine,  and  eat  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  meat.  He  could  move 
a  loaded  waggon,  break  a  horse's  leg  with  his  fist,  crumble  stones  in  his 
hand,  and  tear  up  small  trees  by  the" roots.  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan 
History. 

P  See  the  congratulatory  letter  of  Claudius  Julianus  the  consul,  to 
tin  two  emperors,  in  the  Augustan  History. 

<l  Hist.  August,  p.  171. 
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guards,  actuated  either  by  curiosity  or  a  sinister 
motive,  audaciously  thrust  themselves  into  the 
house,  and  advanced  by  degrees  beyond  the  altar 
of  Victory.  Gallicanus,  a  consular,  and  Maecenas, 
a  praetorian  senator,  viewed  with  indignation  their 
insolent  intrusion:  drawing  their  daggers, they  laid 
the  spies,  for  such  they  deemed  them,  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  advancing  to  the  door  of 
the  senate,  imprudently  exhorted  the  multitude  to 
massacre  the  praetorians,  as  the  secret  adherents  of 
the  tyrant.  Those  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the 
tumult  took  refuge  in  the  camp,  which  they  defended 
with  superior  advantage  against  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  people,  assisted  by  the  numerous 
bands  of  gladiators,  the  property  of  opulent  nobles. 
The  civil  war  lasted  many  days,  with  infinite  loss 
and  confusion  on  both  sides.  When  the  pipes  were 
broken  that  supplied  the  camp  with  water,  the 
Praetorians  were  reduced  to  intolerable  distress ; 
but  in  their  turn  they  made  desperate  sallies  into 
the  city,  set  fire  to  a  great  number  of  houses,  and 
filled  the  streets  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  emperor  Balbinus  attempted,  by  ineffectual 
edicts  and  precarious  truces,  to  reconcile  the  factions 
at  Rome.  But  their  animosity,  though  smothered 
for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
soldiers,  detesting  the  senate  and  the  people, 
despised  the  weakness  of  a  prince,  who  wanted 
either  the  spirit  or  the  power  to  command  the  obe- 
dience of  his  subjects/ 

After  the  tyrant's  death,  his  formid- 
tbe  prtetorian  able  army  had  acknowledged,  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  the 
authority  of  Maximus,  who  transported  himself 
without  delay  to  the  camp  before  Aquileia.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  their  oath  of  fidelity,  he 
addressed  them  in  terms  full  of  mildness  and 
moderation  ;  lamented,  rather  than  arraigned,  the 
wild  disorders  of  the  times,  and  assured  the  soldiers, 
that  of  all  their  past  conduct,  the  senate  would 
remember  only  their  generous  desertion  of  the 
tyrant,  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their  duty. 
Maximus  enforced  his  exhortations  by  a  liberal 
donative,  purified  the  camp  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
expiation,  and  then  dismissed  the  legions  to  their 
several  provinces,  impressed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  obedience.s  But  no- 
thing could  reconcile  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
praetorians.  They  attended  the  emperors  on  the 
memorable  day  of  their  public  entry  into  Rome  ; 
but  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  sullen 
dejected  countenance  of  the  guards  sufficiently 
declared  that  they  considered  themselves  as  the 
object,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the  triumph. 
When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp, 
those  who  had  served  under  Maximin,  and  those 
who  had  remained  at  Rome,  insensibly  communi- 


r  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  258.  s  HerodiaD,  I.  viii.  p.  213. 

t  The  observation  had  been  made  imprudently  enough  in  the  accla- 
mations of  the  senate,  and  with  regard  to  the  soldiers  it  carried  the 
appearance  of  a  wanton  insult.     Hist.  August,  p.  170. 

u  Discordiae  tacitre,  et  quae  intelligereiitur  potius  quam  videreiitur. 


cated  to  each  other  their  complaints  and  apprehen- 
sions. The  emperors  chosen  by  the  army  had 
perished  with  ignominy ;  those  elected  by  the  senate 
were  seated  on  the  throne.1  The  long  discord 
between  the  civil  and  military  powers  was  decided 
by  a  war,  in  which  the  former  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  soldiers  must  now  learn  a  new 
doctrine  of  submission  to  the  senate  ;  and  whatever 
clemency  was  affected  by  that  politic  assembly, 
they  dreaded  a  slow  revenge,  coloured  by  the  name 
of  discipline,  and  justified  by  fair  pretences  of  the 
public  good.  But  their  fate  was  still  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and  if  they  had  courage  to  despise  the  vain 
terrors  of  an  impotent  republic,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  those  who  were  masters  of  the 
arms,  were  masters  of  the  authority,  of  the  state. 
When  the  senate  elected  two  princes, 

.     .  r  Massacre  of 

it  is  probable  that,  besides  the  declar-  Maximus  and 
ed  reason  of  providing  for  the  various 
emergencies  of  peace  and  war,  they  were  actuated 
by  the  secret  desire  of  weakening  by  division  the 
despotism  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Their  policy 
was  effectual,  but  it  proved  fatal  both  to  their 
emperors  and  to  themselves.  The  jealousy  of  power 
was  soon  exasperated  by  the  difference  of  character. 
Maximus  despised  Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble, 
and  was  in  his  turn  disdained  by  his  colleague  as 
an  obscure  soldier.  Their  silent  discord  was  under- 
stood rather  than  seen  ;u  but  the  mutual  conscious- 
ness prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  vigorous 
measures  of  defence  against  their  common  enemies 
of  the  praetorian  camp.  The  whole  city  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Capitoline  games,  and  the  emperors 
were  left  almost  alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  sudden 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  A  D  23S 
a  troop  of  desperate  assassins.  Igno-  Ju,y  l5- 
rant  of  each  other's  situation  or  designs,  for  they 
already  occupied  very  distant  apartments,  afraid  to 
give  or  to  receive  assistance,  they  wasted  the  im- 
portant moments  in  idle  debates  and  fruitless 
recriminations.  The  arrival  of  the  guards  put  an 
end  to  the  vain  strife.  They  seized  on  these  em- 
perors of  the  senate,  for  such  they  called  them  with 
malicious  contempt,  stripped  them  of  their  garments, 
and  dragged  them  in  insolent  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  With  a  design  of  inflicting  a  slow 
and  cruel  death  on  these  unfortunate  princes.  The 
fear  of  a  rescue  from  the  faithful  Germans  of  the 
imperial  guards,  shortened  their  tortures  ;  and  their 
bodies,  mangled  with  a  thousand  wounds,  were 
left  exposed  to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity  of  the 
populace/ 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  six  ..._,„ 

1  1  he  third  Gor. 

princes  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword,  dian  remains  sole 
Gordian,    who  had    already  received 
the  title  of  Caesar,  was  the  only  person  that  occurred 
to  the  soldiers  as  proper  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. y 

Hist.  August,  p.  170.  This  well  chosen  expression  is  probably  stolen 
from  some  better  writer. 

x  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  287,  288. 

y  Quia  non  alius  erat  in  praesenti,  is  the  expression  of  the  Augustan 
History. 
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They  carried  him  to  the  camp,  and  unanimously 
saluted  him  Augustus  and  Emperor.  His  name 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people  ;  his  tender  age 
promised  a  long  impunity  of  military  licence  ;  and  the 
submission  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  to  the  choice 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  saved  the  republic,  at  the 
expense  indeed  of  its  freedom  and  dignity,  from  the 
horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  capital/ 
Innocence  and  vir.  As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nine- 
tuesofGordian.    teen  years  0f  age  at  the  time  of  his 

death,  the  history  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to  us 
•with  greater  accuracy  than  it  really  is,  would  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  account  of  his  education, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  who  by  turns 
abused  or  guided  the  simplicity  of  his  unexpe- 
rienced youth.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  that 
pernicious  vermin  of  the  East,  who,  since  the  days 
of  Elagabalus,  had  infested  the  Roman  palace.  By 
the  artful  conspiracy  of  these  wretches,  an  impene- 
trable veil  was  drawn  between  an  innocent  prince 
and  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  virtuous  disposition 
of  Gordian  was  deceived,  and  the  honours  of  the 
empire  sold  without  his  knowledge,  though  in  a 
very  public  manner,  to  the  most  worthless  of  man- 
kind. We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident 
the  emperor  escaped  from  this  ignominious  slavery, 
and  devolved  his  confidence  on  a  minister,  whose 
wise  counsels  had  no  object  except  the  glory  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
„  should   seem   that   love  and   learnin<r 

A.  D.  240.  .  " 

Administration    introduced  Misitheus  to  the  favour  of 

of  Misitheus.  s*,        ,■  rrn  ■  •     1 

Gordian.  lhe  young  prince  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  of  rhetoric,  and  pro- 
moted his  father-in-law  to  the  first  offices  of  the 
empire.  Two  admirable  letters  that  passed  between 
them  are  still  extant.  The  minister,  with  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates  Gordian  that 
he  is  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,a 
and  still  more  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  deliverance. 
The  emperor  acknowledges,  with  an  amiable  con- 
fusion, the  errors  of  his  past  conduct ;  and  laments, 
with  singular  propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a  monarch, 
from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of  courtiers  perpetually 
labour  to  conceal  the  truth. b 

The  Persian  war,  The  life  of  Misitheus  had  been  spent 
A.  L>.  242.  jn  tne  professjon  0f  letters,  not  of  arms  ; 
yet  such  was  the  versatile  genius  of  that  great  man, 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  praetorian  praefect,  he 
discharged   the  military   duties  of  his  place  with 

z  Quintius  Curtins  (\.  x.  c.  9.)  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to  the 
emperor  of  the  day,  for  having,  by  his  happy  accession,  extinguished 
so  many  firebrands,  sheathed  so  many  swords,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  of  a  divided  government.  After  weighing  with  attention  every 
word  of  the  passage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  suits  better  with  the 
elevation  of  Gordian,  than  with  any  other  period  of  the  Roman  History. 
In  that  rase,  it  may  serve  to  decide  the  age  of  Quintius  Curtins.  Those 
who  place  him  under  the  first  Ciesars,  argue  from  the  purity  of  his 
style,  hut  are  emharrassed  by  the  silence  of  Quintilian,  in  his  accurate 
list  of  Roman  historians. 

a  Hist.  August,  p.  161.  From  some  hints  in  the  two  letters,  I  should 
expect  that  the  eunuchs  wire  not  expelled  the  palace,  without,  some 
degr-e  of  gentle  violence,  and  that  the  young  Gordian  lather  approved 
of,  than  consented  to,  their  disgrace. 

b  Unxit  uxorern  fili.im  Misithei,  quern  causi  eloquentiae  dignum 
parentela  sua  putavit;  et  prsfectum  statim  fecit;  post  quod,  non 
puerile  jam  et  contemptibile  videbatur  imperinm. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  102.     Aurelius  Victor.     Porphyrias  in  Vit.  Plotin. 


vigour  and  ability.  The  Persians  had  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  threatened  Antioch.  By  the 
persuasion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  young  emperor 
quitted  the  luxury  of  Rome,  opened,  for  the  last 
time  recorded  in  history,  the  temple  of  Janus,  and 
marched  in  person  into  the  East.  On  his  approach 
with  a  great  army,  the  Persians  withdrew  their 
garrisons  from  the  cities  which  they  had  already 
taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Gordian  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the 
senate  the  first  success  of  his  arms,  which  he 
ascribed  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  gratitude  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  father  and  praefect.  During  the 
whole  expedition,  Misitheus  watched  over  the 
safety  and  discipline  of  the  army  ;  whilst  he  pre- 
vented their  dangerous  murmurs  by  maintaining  a 
regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by  establishing 
ample  magazines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  straw,  barley, 
and  wheat,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  frontier.0  But 
the  prosperity  of  Gordian  expired  with  Misitheus, 
who  died  of  a  flux,  not  without  very  strong  suspi- 
cions of  poison.  Philip,  his  successor  a.  d.  243, 
in  the  praefecture,  was  an  Arab  by  Arts  of  PhlllP- 
birth,  and  consequently,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  a  robber  by  profession.  His  rise,  from  so  ob- 
scure a  station,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire, 
seems  to  prove  that  he  was  a  bold  and  able  leader. 
But  his  boldness  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
throne,  and  his  abilities  were  employed  to  supplant, 
not  to  serve,  his  indulgent  master.  The  minds  of 
the  soldiers  were  irritated  by  an  artificial  scarcity, 
created  by  his  contrivance,  in  the  camp ;  and  {he 
distress  of  the  army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and 
incapacity  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
trace  the  successive  steps  of  the  secret  conspiracy 
and  open  sedition,  which  were  at  length  fatal  to 
Gordian.      A    sepulchral    monument 

Murder  of  Gor 

was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  dian, 
spotd  where  he  was  killed,  near  the  AD  244- Marc1'- 
conflux  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  little  river 
Aboras.e  The  fortunate  Philip,  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  found  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  senate  and  the  provinces/ 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  Forra  of  a  miIj 
ingenious,  though  somewhat  fanciful,  tary  republic. 
description,  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  own 
times  has  traced  of  the  military  government  of  the 
Roman  empire.  "  What  in  that  age  was  called  the 
Roman  empire,  was  only  an  irregular  republic,  not 
unlike    the   aristocracy «    of  Algiers, h    where   the 

ap.  Fabricium,  Biblioth.  Graec.  I.  ir.  c.  36.  The  philosopher  Plotinus 
accompanied  the  army,  prompted  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India. 

d  About  twenty  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Circesium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  empires. 

e  The  inscription  (which  contained  a  very  singular  pun)  was  erased 
by  the  order  of  Licinius,  who  claimed  some  degree  of  relationship  to 
Philip  (Hist.  August,  p.  165.);  but  the  tumulus  or  mound  of  earth 
which  formed  the  sepulchre,  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Julian.  See 
Annul, in.  Marcel  I  in.  xxiii.  5. 

f  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutrop.  ix.  2.  Orosius,  vii.  20.  Ammianns 
Marcellinus,  xxiii.  5.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  19.  Philip,  who  was  a  native 
of  Bostra,  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 

g  ( 'in  the  epithet  of  Aristocracy  be  applied,  with  any  propriety,  to 
tin-  government  of  Algiers?  Every  military  government  floats  between 
the  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy. 

h  The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt,  would  have 
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militia,  possessed  of  the  sovereignty,  creates  and 
deposes  a  magistrate,  who  is  styled  a  Dey.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  military  government  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  republican  than  monarchical.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  soldiers  only  partook  of  the  govern- 
ment by  their  disobedience  and  rebellions.  The 
speeches  made  to  them  by  the  emperors,  were  they 
not  at  length  of  the  same  nature  as  those  formerly 
pronounced  to  the  people  by  the  consuls  and  the 
tribunes  ?  And  although  the  armies  had  no  regular 
place  or  forms  of  assembly  ;  though  their  debates 
were  short,  their  action  sudden,  and  their  resolves 
seldom  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  did  they  not 
dispose,  with  absolute  sway,  of  the  public  fortune? 
What  was  the  emperor,  except  the  minister  of  a 
violent  government,  elected  for  the  private  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  ? 

"When  the  army  had  elected  Philip,  who  was 
praetorian  praefect  to  the  third  Gordian,  the  latter 
demanded,  that  he  might  remain  sole  emperor ;  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  it.  He  requested  that  the 
power  might  be  equally  divided  between  them  ;  the 
army  would  not  listen  to  his  speech.  He  consented 
to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  the  favour 
was  refused  him.  He  desired,  at  least,  he  might 
be  appointed  praetorian  praefect ;  his  prayer  was 
rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his  life.  The 
army,  in  these  several  judgments,  exercised  the  su- 
preme magistracy."  According  to  the  historian, 
whose  doubtful  narrative  the  president  De  Montes- 
quieu has  adopted,  Philip,  who,  during  the  whole 
transaction,  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  was  in- 
clined to  spare  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefactor  ; 
till,  recollecting  that  his  innocence  might  excite  a 
dangerous  compassion  in  the  Roman  world,  he 
commanded,  without  regard  to  his  suppliant  cries, 
that  he  should  be  seized,  stript,  and  led  away  to  in- 
stant death.  After  a  moment's  pause  the  inhuman 
sentence  was  executed."1 

On    his    return   from    the    East  to 

Reign  of  Philip.  . 

Rome,  Philip,  desirous  of  obliterating 

the  memory  of  his  crimes,  and  of  captivating  the 

affections  of  the  people,   solemnized  the   secular 

games  with  infinite  pomp  and  magnificence.     Since 

their  institution  or  revival  by  Augustus k,  they  had 

been  celebrated  by  Claudius,  by  Domitian,  and  by 

Severus,  and  were  now  renewed  the  fifth  time,  on 

the  accomplishment  of  the  full  period  of  a  thousand 

years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

secular  games, 

A.  D.  248.  April  Every   circumstance    of    the    secular 
games  was  skilfully  adapted   to    in- 


afforded  M.  de  Montesquieu  (see  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la 
Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  16.)ajuster  and  more  noble  parallel. 

i  The  Augustan  History  (p.  163,  164.)  cannot,  in  this  instance,  be 
reconciled  with  itself  or  with  probability.  How  could  Philip  condemn 
his  predecessor,  and  yet  consecrate  his  memory  ?  How  could  he  order 
his  public  execution,  and  yet,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  exculpate 
himself  from  the  guilt  of  his  death?  Philip,  though  an  ambitious 
usurper,  was  by  no  means  a  mad  tyrant.  Some  chronological  difficul- 
ties have  likewise  been  discovered  by  the  nice  eyes  of  Tillemont  and 
IMuratori,  in  this  supposed  association  of  Philip  to  the  empire. 

k  The  account  of  the  last  supposed  celebration,  though  in  an  en- 
lightened period  of  history,  was  so  very  doubtful  and  obscure,  that  the 
alternative  seems  not  doubtful.  When  the  popish  jubilees,  the  copy 
of  the  secular  games,  were  invented  by  Boniface  VII!.  the  crafty  pope 


spire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  and  solemn 
reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them1  ex- 
ceeded the  term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none  of 
the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them  a  second  time.  The  mystic  sacrifices  were 
performed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber;  and  the  Campus  Martius  resounded  with 
music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in  these  na- 
tional ceremonies.  A  chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths, 
and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble  families,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  propitious 
gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of 
the  rising  generation  ;  requesting,  in  religious 
hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith  of  their  ancient 
oracles,  they  would  still  maintain  the  virtue,  the 
felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people.1" 
The  magnificence  of  Philip's  shows  and  entertain- 
ments dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  superstition, 
whilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  their  anxious 
minds  the  past  history  and  the  future  fate  of  the 
empire. 

Since  Romulus,  with  a  small  band  of  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
shepherds  and  outlaws,  fortified  him-  man  empire, 
self  on  the  hills  near  the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had 
already  elapsed."  During  the  four  first  ages,  the 
Romans,  in  the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  had 
acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and  government  :  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the 
course  of  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute 
empire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  last  three  hundred  years  had  been 
consumed  in  apparent  prosperity  and  internal  de- 
cline. The  nation  of  soldiers,  magistrates,  and 
legislators,  who  composed  the  thirty-five  tribes  of 
the  Roman  people,  was  dissolved  into  the  common 
mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions 
of  servile  provincials,  who  had  received  the  name, 
without  adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  A  merce- 
nary army,  levied  among  the  subjects  and  barbarians 
of  the  frontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  pre- 
served and  abused  their  independence.  By  their 
tumultuary  election,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  Arab, 
was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  and  invested 
with  despotic  power  over  the  conquests  and  over 
the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  still  extended 
from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 


pretended  that  he  only  revived  an  ancient  institution.  See  M.  le  Chais 
Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles. 

1  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and  Livy 
adopted  the  former  opinion,  but  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Sibyl 
consecrated  the  latter,  (Censorinus  de  Die  Natal,  c.  17.)  The  emperors 
Claudius  and  Philip,  however,  did  not  treat  the  oracle  with  implicit 
respect. 

m  The  idea  of  the  secular  games  is  best  understood  from  the  poem  of 
Horace,  and  the  description  of  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  167,  &c. 

n  The  received  calculation  of  Varro  assigns  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome  an  aera  that  corresponds  with  the  754th  year  before  Christ.  But 
so  little  is  the  chronology  of  Rome  to  be  depended  on,  in  the  more  early 
ages,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  brought  the  same  eveut  as  low  as  the 
year  627. 
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Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  To 
the  undisceruing  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip  appeared 
a  monarch  no  less  powerful  than  Hadrian  or  Augus- 
tus had  formerly  been.  The  form  was  still  the  same, 
but  the  animating;  health  and  vigour  were  fled. 
The  industry  of  the  people  was  discouraged  and 
exhausted  by  a  long  series  of  oppression.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  legions,  which  alone,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  other  virtue,  had  propped  the 
greatness  of  the  state,  was  corrupted  by  the  ambi- 
tion, or  relaxed  by  the  weakness,  of  the  emperors. 
The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had  always 
consisted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortifications,  was 
insensibly  undermined  ;  and  the  fairest  provinces 
were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaciousness  or  ambition 
of  the  barbarians,  who  soon  discovered  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  state  of  Persia  after  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  by  Artaxerxes. 

„    ,    ,    .       .Whenever  Tacitus  indulges  himself 

The  barbarians  of  ,  °     . 

the  East  and  of  in  those  beautiful  episodes,  in  which 
he  relates  some  domestic  transaction 
of  the  Germans  or  of  the  Parthians,  his  principal 
object  is  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
a  uniform  scene  of  vice  and  misery.  From  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  enemies  of  Rome  were  in  her  bosom — the 
tyrants,  and  the  soldiers  ;  and  her  prosperity  had  a 
very  distant  and  feeble  interest  in  the  revolutions 
that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates.  But  when  the  military  order  had  level- 
led, in  wild  anarchy,  the  power  of  the  prince,  the 
laws  of  the  senate,  and  even  the  discipline  of  the 
camp,  the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  of  the  East, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldly  at- 
tacked the  provinces  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Their 
vexatious  inroads  were  changed  into  formidable 
irruptions,  and,  after  a  long  vicissitude  of  mutual 
calamities,  many  tribes  of  the  victorious  invaders 
established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  To  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
these  great  events,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a 
previous  idea  of  the  character,  forces,  and  designs 
of  those  nations  who  avenged  the  cause  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Mithridates. 
Revolutions  of  In  ^1C  more  carly  ages  of  the  world, 
Asia.  whilst  the  forest  that  covered  Europe 
afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages,  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  po- 

a  An  ancient  chronologist  quoted  by  Velleiiis  Patcrrulus  CI.  i.  c.  6.) 
observes,  that  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian*, reigned  over  Asia  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety.five 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans.  As  the  latter  of  these  great  events  happened  289  years  before 
Christ,  the  former  may  be  placed  2184  years  before  the  same  ara.  The 
Astronomical  Observations,  found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander,  went  fifty 
years  higher. 

b  In  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  ara  of  Seleucus. 
See  Agathias,  I.  ii.  p.  6'3.  This  great  event  (such  is  the  carelessness  of 
the  Orientals)  is  placed  by  Lutychius  ashigh  as  the  tenth  year  of  Coro- 


pulous  cities,  and  reduced  under  extensive  empires, 
the  seat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and  of  despotism. 
The  Assyrians  reigned  over  the  East,a  till  the  sceptre 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  dropt  from  the  hands  of 
their  enervated  successors.  The  Medes  and  the 
Babylonians  divided  their  power,  and  were  them- 
selves swallowed  up  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Per- 
sians, whose  arms  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Asia.  Followed,  as  it  is  said,  by 
two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  descendant  of 
Cyrus,  invaded  Greece.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip, 
who  was  intrusted  by  the  Greeks  with  their  glory 
and  revenge,  were  sufficient  to  subdue  Persia.  The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  usurped  and  lost 
the  Macedonian  command  over  the  East.  About 
the  same  time  that,  by  an  ignominious  treaty,  they 
resigned  to  the  Romans  the  country  on  this  side 
Mount  Taurus,  they  were  driven  by  the  Parthians, 
an  obscure  horde  of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The  formidable  power 
of  the  Parthians,  which  spread  from  India  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria,  was  in  its  turn  subverted  by 
Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes  ;  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sassanides, 
governed  Persia,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was 
soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  after  the  Christian  sera.b 
Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great    m   _    . 

°  The  Persian  mo- 

reputation  in  the  armies  of  Artaban,    narchy  restored 

the  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it  y 
appears  that  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  rebel- 
lion by  royal  ingratitude,  the  customary  reward  for 
superior  merit.  His  birth  was  obscure,  and  the 
obscurity  equally  gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we 
credit  the  scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang 
from  the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife 
with  a  common  soldier.0  The  latter  represent  him 
as  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia,  though  time  and  misfortune  had  gradually 
reduced  his  ancestors  to  the  humble  station  of 
private  citizens/1  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged 
the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from  the 
oppression  under  which  they  groaned  above  five 
centuries  since  the  death  of  Darius.  The  Parthians 
were  defeated  in  three  great  battles.  In  the  last  of 
these  their  king  Artaban  was  slain,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  for  ever  broken."5  The  authority  of 
Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  acknowledged  in  a  great 
assembly  held  at  Balch  in  Khorasan.  Two  younger 

modus;  and  by  Moses  of  Chorenc,  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Philip. 
Aniniiauus  Marcellinus  has  so  servilely  copied  (xxiii.  6.)  his  ancient 
materials,  which  are  indeed  very  good,  that  he  describes  the  family  of 
the  Arsacides  as  still  seated  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

c  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec;  the  soldier's,  Sassan :  from  the 
former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  surname  of  Babegan,  from  the  latter  all 
his  descendants  have  been  styled  Sassanides. 

A  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale.    Ardshir. 

e  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxx,  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  207.  Abulpharagius 
Dynast,  p  80. 
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branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  were  con- 
founded among  the  prostrate  satraps.  A  third, 
more  mindful  of  ancient  grandeur  than  of  present 
necessity,  attempted  to  retire,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  vassals,  towards  their  kinsman,  the  king  of 
Armenia ;  but  this  little  army  of  deserters  was  in- 
tercepted, and  cut  off,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  con- 
queror/ who  boldly  assumed  the  double  diadem, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.  But  these  pompous 
titles,  instead  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Per- 
sian, served  only  to  admonish  him  of  his  duty,  and  to 
inflame  in  his  soul  the  ambition  of  restoring,  in  their 
full  splendour,  the  religion  and  empire  of  Cyrus. 

I.  During    the    long    servitude   of 

Reformation   of  °  " 

the  Magian  reii-  Persia  under  the  Macedonian  and 
glon'  the   Parthian    yoke,    the    nations   of 

Europe  and  Asia  had  mutually  adopted  and  cor- 
rupted each  other's  superstitions.  The  Arsacides, 
indeed,  practised  the  worship  of  the  Magi  ;  but 
they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  various  mix- 
ture of  foreign  idolatry.  The  memory  of  Zoroaster, 
the  ancient  prophet  and  philosopher  of  the  Per- 
sians,6 was  still  revered  in  the  East ;  but  the  obso- 
lete and  mysterious  language,  in  which  the  Zen- 
davesta  was  composed,11  opened  a  field  of  dispute 
to  seventy  sects,  who  variously  explained  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  were  all 
indifferently  derided  by  a  crowd  of  infidels,  who 
rejected  the  divine  mission  and  miracles  of  the 
prophet.  To  suppress  the  idolaters,  reunite  the 
schismatics,  and  confute  the  unbelievers,  by  the 
infallible  decision  of  a  general  council,  the  pious 
Artaxerxes  summoned  the  Magi  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  These  priests,  who  had  so  Jong 
sighed  in  contempt  and  obscurity,  obeyed  the  wel- 
come summons  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  appear- 
ed, to  the  number  of  about  eighty  thousand.  But 
as  the  debates  of  so  tumultuous  an  assembly  could 
not  have  been  directed  by  the  authority  of  reason, 
or  influenced  by  the  art  of  policy,  the  Persian  synod 
was  reduced,  by  successive  operations,  to  forty 
thousand,  to  four  thousand,  to  four  hundred,  to 
forty,  and  at  last  to  seven  Magi,  the  most  respected 
for  their  learning  and  piety.  One  of  these,  Erda- 
viraph,  a  young  but  holy  prelate,  received  from  the 
hands  of  his  brethren  three  cups  of  soporiferous 
wine.  He  drank  them  off,  and  instantly  fell  into 
a  long  and  profound  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  waked, 
he  related  to  the  king  and  to  the  believing  multi- 
tude, bis  journey  to  heaven,  and  his  intimate  con- 
ferences with  the  Deity.  Every  doubt  was  silenced 
by  this  supernatural  evidence  ;  and  the  articles  of 
the  faith  of  Zoroaster  were  fixed  with  equal  au- 

f  See  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  c.  65—71. 

tr  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Persian  legends  and  their 
own  conjectures  into  a  very  agreeable  story,  represent  Zoroaster  as  a 
contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  almost  in  the  age  of  Darius,  agree  in 
placing  the  aera  of  Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even  thousand,  years, 
before  their  own  time.  The  judicious  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle  perceived, 
and  maintained  against  his  uncle  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  autiquity  of  the 
Persian  prophet.     See  his  work,  vol.  ii. 

h  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Zend.  The  language  of  the 
commentary,  the    Pehlvi,   though   much    more   modern,   lias  ceased 


thority  and  precision.*  A  short  delineation  of  that 
celebrated  system  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to 
display  the  character  of  the  Persian  nation,  but  to 
illustrate  many  of  their  most  important  transac- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Roman 
empire.k 

The  great  and  fundamental  article  of   „    .      .... 

°  Persian    theolo- 

the  system,  was  the  celebrated  doctrine  gy;  twoprinci. 
of  the  two  principles  ;  a  bold  and  inj  u-  eb 
dicious  attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  with  the 
attributes  of  a  beneficent  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world.  The  first  and  original  Being,  in  whom, 
or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denominated  in 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Time  without  bounds ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  infinite  substance 
seems  rather  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
than  a  real  object  endowed  with  self-consciousness, 
or  possessed  of  moral  perfections.  From  either 
the  blind,  or  the  intelligent  operation  of  this  infi- 
nite Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an  affinity  with 
the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  secondary  but 
active  principles  of  the  universe,  were  from  all 
eternity  produced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of 
them  possessed  of  the  powers  of  creation,  but  each 
disposed,  by  his  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them 
with  different  designs.  The  principle  of  good  is 
eternally  absorbed  in  light:  the  principle  of  evil 
eternally  buried  in  darkness.  The  wise  benevo- 
lence of  Ormusd  formed  man  capable  of  virtue, 
and  abundantly  provided  his  fair  habitation  with 
the  materials  of  happiness.  By  his  vigilant  pro- 
vidence, the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the  elements, 
are  preserved.  But  the  malice  of  Ahriman  has 
long  since  pierced  Ormusd' s  egg ;  or,  in  other 
words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of  his  works. 
Since  that  fatal  irruption,  the  most  minute  articles 
of  good  and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and 
agitated  together ;  the  rankest  poisons  spring  up 
amidst  the  most  salutary  plants ;  deluges,  earth- 
quakes, and  conflagrations,  attest  the  conflict  of 
Nature,  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  perpetually 
shaken  by  vice  and  misfortune.  Whilst  the  rest  of 
human  kind  are  led  away  captives  in  the  chains  of 
their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful  Persian  alone 
reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and 
protector  Ormusd,  and  fights  under  his  banner  of 
light,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  shall,  in  the 
last  day,  share  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  At  that 
decisive  period,  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  good- 
ness will  render  the  power  of  Ormusd  superior  to 
the  furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and  his 
followers,  disarmed  and   subdued,   will  sink  into 

many  ages  ago  to  be  a  living  tongue.  This  fact  alone  (if  it  is  allowed 
as  authentic)  sufficiently  warrants  the  antiquity  of  those  writings, 
which  M.  d'Anquetil  has  brought  into  Europe,  and  translated  into 
French. 

i  Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Pers.  c.  21. 

k  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  Zendavesta  of  M. 
d'Anquetil,  and  the  Sadder,  subjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatise.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  studied  obscurity  of  a  prophet,  the 
figurative  style  of  the  East,  and  the  deceitful  medium  of  a  French  or 
Latin  version,  may  have  betrayed  us  into  error  and  heresy,  in  this 
abridgment  of  Persian  theology. 
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their  native  darkness  ;  and  virtue  will  maintain  the 
eternal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  universe.1 

The  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly 
comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  even 
by  the  far  greater  number  of  his  disciples  ;  but  the 
most  careless  observers  were  struck  with  the  philo- 
sophic simplicity  of  the  Persian  worship,  "  That 
people."  says  Herodotus,"1  "  rejects  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, of  altars,  and  of  statues,  and  smiles  at  the 
folly  of  those  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods 
are  sprung  from,  or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human 
nature.  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are 
the  places  chosen  for  sacrifices.  Hymns  and  prayers 
are  the  principal  worship;  the  supreme  God  who 
fills  the  wide  circle  of  heaven,  is  the  object  to  whom 
they  are  addressed."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  polytheist,  he  accuses  them  of  adoring 
earth,  water,  tire,  the  winds,  and  the  sun  and  moon. 
But  the  Persians  of  every  age  have  denied  the 
charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal  conduct,  which 
might  appear  to  give  a  colour  to  it.  The  elements, 
and  more  particularly  fire,  light,  and  the  sun,  whom 
they  called  Mithra,  were  the  objects  of  their  reli- 
gious reverence,  because  they  considered  them  as 
the  purest  symbols,  the  noblest  productions,  and 
the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  divine  power  and 
nature." 

Ceremonies  and  Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a 
moral  precepts.  rjeep  anci  lasting  impression  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience,  by  en- 
joining practices  of  devotion,  for  which  we  can 
assign  no  reason;  and  must  acquire  our  esteem,  by 
inculcating  moral  duties  analogous  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  hearts.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was 
abundantly  provided  with  the  former,  and  possessed 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  faithful  Persian  was  invested  with  a  mys- 
terious girdle,  the  badge  of  the  divine  protection  ; 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  actions  of  his  life, 
even  the  most  indifferent,  or  the  most  necessary, 
were  sanctified  by  their  peculiar  prayers,  ejacula- 
tions, or  genuflexions  ;  the  omission  of  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  a  grievous  sin,  not  inferior 
in  guilt  to  the  violation  of  the  moral  duties.  The 
moral  duties,  however,  of  justice,  mercy,  liberality, 
&c.  were  in  their  turn  required  of  the  disciple  of 
Zoroaster,  who  wished  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormusd  in  a  blissful 
eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and 
piety.0 

Encouragement  But  there  are  some  remarkable  in- 
of  agriculture,  stances  in  which  Zoroaster  lays  aside 
the  prophet,  assumes  the  legislator,  and  discovers  a 
liberal  concern  for  private  and  public  happiness, 


1  The  modern  Persees  fand  in  some  degree  the  Sadder)  exalt  Ormusd 
into  the  first  and  omnipotent  cause,  while  they  degrade  Ahriman  into 
an  inferior  but  rebellious  spirit.  Their  desire  of  pleasing  the  Mahome- 
tans may  have  contributed  to  refine  their  theological  system. 

m  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  131.  I5ut  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  the  use  of  temples  was  afterwards  permitted  in  the  IVlagian  reli. 
gion. 

i  Hyde  de  Itelig.  Pers.  c.  8.  Notwithstanding  all  their  distinctions 
and  protestations,  which  seem  sincere  enough,  their  tyrants,  the  Maho. 


seldom  to  be  found  among  the  grovelling  or  visionary 
schemes  of  superstition.  Fasting  and  celibacy,  the 
common  means  of  purchasing  the  divine  favour,  he 
condemns  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection 
of  the  best  gifts  of  providence.  The  saint,  in  the 
Magian  religion,  is  obliged  to  beget  children,  to 
plant  useful  trees,  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to 
convey  water  to  the  dry  lands  of  Persia,  and  to 
work  out  his  salvation  by  pursuing  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  We  may  quote  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta  a  wise  and  benevolent  maxim,  which  com- 
pensates for  many  an  absurdity.  "  He  who  sows 
the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a 
greater  stock  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  gain 
by  the  repetition  of  ten  thousand  prayers."?  In 
the  spring  of  every  year  a  festival  was  celebrated, 
destined  to  represent  the  primitive  equality,  and  the 
present  connexion,  of  mankind.  The  stately  kings 
of  Persia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for  more 
genuine  greatness,  freely  mingled  with  the  humblest 
but  most  useful  of  their  subjects.  On  that  day  the 
husbandmen  were  admitted,  without  distinction,  to 
the  table  of  the  king  and  his  satraps.  The  monarch 
accepted  their  petitions,  inquired  into  their  griev- 
ances, and  conversed  with  them  on  the  most  equal 
terms.  "  From  your  labours,  was  he  accustomed  to 
say,  (and  to  say  with  truth,  if  not  with  sincerity,) 
from  your  labours,  we  receive  our  subsistence  ;  you 
derive  your  tranquillity  from  our  vigilance  ;  since, 
therefore,  we  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other, 
let  us  live  together  like  brothers  in  concord  and 
love."q  Such  a  festival  must  indeed  have  degene- 
rated, in  a  wealthy  and  despotic  empire,  into  a 
theatrical  representation ;  but  it  was  at  least  a 
comedy  well  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which 
might  sometimes  imprint  a  salutary  lesson  on  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince. 

Had  Zoroaster,  in  all  his  institutions,  p0Wer  of  the 
invariably  supported  this  exalted  cha-  Ma&1- 
racter,  his  name  would  deserve  a  place  with  those 
of  Numa  and  Confucius,  and  his  system  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  applause,  which  it  has 
pleased  some  of  our  divines,  and  even  some  of  our 
philosophers,  to  bestow  on  it.  But  in  that  motley 
composition,  dictated  by  reason  and  passion,  by  en- 
thusiasm and  by  selfish  motives,  some  useful  and 
sublime  truths  were  disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  the 
most  abject  and  dangerous  superstition.  The  Magi, 
or  sacerdotal  order,  were  extremely  numerous,  since, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  fourscore  thousand  of  them 
were  convened  in  a  general  council.  Their  forces 
were  multiplied  by  discipline.  A  regular  hierarchy 
was  diffused  through  all  the  provinces  of  Persia; 
and  the  Archimagus,  who  resided  at  Balch,  was 
respected  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  and  the 


metans,  have  constantly  stigmatized  them  as  idolatrous  worshippers  of 
the  fire. 

o  See  the  Sadder,  the  smallest  part  of  which  consists  of  moral  pre- 
ccpts.  The  ceremonies  enjoined  are  infinite  and  trifling.  Fifteen 
genuflexions,  prayers,  &c.  were  required  whenever  the  devout  Persian 
cut  his  nails  or  made  water ;  or  as  often  as  he  put  on  the  sacred  girdle. 
Sadder,  Art.  14,50,  60. 

p  Zendaresta*,  torn.  i.  p.  224.  and  Precis  du  Systeme  de  Zoroastre, 
torn.  iii.  q  Hvde  de  Religione  Persaium,  c.  19. 
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lawful  successor  of  Zoroaster/  The  property  of  the 
Magi  was  very  considerable.  Besides  the  less  in- 
vidious possession  of  a  large  tract  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Media,s  they  levied  a  general  tax  on  the 
fortunes  and  the  industry  of  the  Persians.1  "  Though 
your  good  works,"  says  the  interested  prophet,  "  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of 
rain,  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  the  sands  on  the 
sea-shore,  they  will  all  be  unprofitable  to  you,  un- 
less they  are  accepted  by  the  destour,  or  priest.  To 
obtain  the  acceptation  of  this  guide  to  salvation, 
you  must  faithfully  pay  him  tithes  of  all  you  possess, 
of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money. 
If  the  destour  be  satisfied,  your  soul  will  escape  hell 
tortures  ;  you  will  secure  praise  in  this  world,  and 
happiness  in  the  next.  For  the  destours  are  the 
teachers  of  religion  ;  they  know  all  things,  and 
they  deliver  all  men."" 

These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  im- 
plicit faith  were  doubtless  imprinted  with  care  on 
the  tender  minds  of  youth  ;  since  the  Magi  were 
the  masters  of  education  in  Persia,  and  to  their 
hands  the  children  even  of  the  royal  family  were 
intrusted."  The  Persian  priests,  who  were  of  a 
speculative  genius,  preserved  and  investigated  the 
secrets  of  oriental  philosophy  ;  and  acquired,  either 
by  superior  knowledge  or  superior  art,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  well  versed  in  some  occult  sciences, 
which  have  derived  their  appellation  from  the 
Magi.y  Those  of  more  active  dispositions  mixed 
with  the  world  in  courts  and  cities  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  administration  of  Artaxerxes  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  by  the  counsels  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  whose  dignity,  either  from  policy 
or  devotion,  that  prince  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour.2 

Spirit  of  perse-  The  first  counsel  of  the  Magi  was 
cution.  agreeable  to  the  unsociable  genius  of 
their  faith,a  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings,b  and 
even  to  the  example  of  their  legislator,  who  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  a  religious  war,  excited  by  his  own  into- 
lerant zeal.c  By  an  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  the  exer- 
cise of  every  worship,  except  that  of  Zoroaster,  was 
severely  prohibited.  The  temples  of  the  Parthians, 
and  the  statues  of  their  deified  monarchs,  were 
thrown  down  with  ignominy.d  The  sword  of  Aris- 
totle (such  was  the  name  given  by  the  orientals  to 

t  Hyde  de  Religione  Persarum,  e.  28.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideaux 
affect  to  apply  to  tlie  Magian  the  terms  consecrated  to  the  Christian 
hierarchy. 

b  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us  (as  far  as  we  may 
credit  him)  of  two  curious  particulars;  1.  that  the  Magi  derived  some 
of  their  most  secret  doctrines  from  the  Indian  Brachmans;  and,  2. 
that  they  were  a  tribe,  or  family,  as  well  as  order. 

t  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of 
conformity  between  the  law  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of  Moses.  Those 
who  cannot  otherwise  account  for  it,  may  suppose,  if  they  please,  that 
the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  inserted  so  useful  an  interpolation  into  the 
writings  of  their  prophet. 

u  Sadder,  Art.  8. 

x  Plato  in  Alcibiad. 

y  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.)  observes,  that  magic  held  man. 
kind  by  the  triple  chain  of  religion,  of  physic,  and  of  astronomy. 

z  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  134. 

a  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sagaciously  re- 
marks, that  the  most  refined  and  philosophic  sects  are  constantly  the 
roost  intolerant. 

b  Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  10.  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi, 
destroyed  the  temples  of  Greece. 

c  Hyde  de  Relig.  Persar.  c.  23,  24.  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  Zerdnsht.     Life  of  Zoroaster  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Zendavesta. 


the  polytheism  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks)  was 
easily  broken  ;e  the  flames  of  persecution  soon  reach- 
ed the  more  stubborn  Jews  and  Christians  ;f  nor  did 
they  spare  the  heretics  of  their  own  nation  and  re- 
ligion. The  majesty  of  Ormusd,  who  was  jealous 
of  a  rival,  was  seconded  by  the  despotism  of  Artax- 
erxes, who  could  not  suffer  a  rebel  ;  and  the  schis- 
matics within  his  vast  empire  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  eighty  thousand.8 
This  spirit  of  persecution  reflects  dishonour  on  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  as  it  was  not  productive 
of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to  strengthen  the 
new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  various  inhabitants 
of  Persia  in  the  bands  of  religious  zeal. 

II.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  Establishment  of 
conduct,  had  wrested  the  sceptre  of  HftyinUie'jS?" 
the  East  from  the  ancient  royal  family  vinces. 
of  Parthia.  There  still  remained  the  more  difficult 
task  of  establishing,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
Persia,  a  uniform  and  vigorous  administration. 
The  weak  indulgence  of  the  Arsacides  had  resigned 
to  their  sons  and  brothers  the  principal  provinces 
and  the  greatest  offices  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  nature 
of  hereditary  possessions.  The  vilaxce,  or  eighteen 
most  powerful  satraps,  were  permitted  to  assume 
the  regal  title ;  and  the  vain  pride  of  the  monarch 
was  delighted  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  so 
many  vassal  kings.  Even  tribes  of  barbarians  in 
their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper 
Asia,h  within  their  walls,  scarcely  acknowledged, 
or  seldom  obeyed,  any  superior;  and  the  Parthian 
empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image 
of  the  feudal  system1  which  has  since  prevailed  in 
Europe.  But  the  active  victor,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  army,  visited  in  person 
every  province  of  Persia.  The  defeat  of  the  boldest 
rebels,  and  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions,1' diffused  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  peaceful  reception  of  his  authority. 
An  obstinate  resistance  was  fatal  to  the  chiefs  ;  but 
their  followers  were  treated  with  lenity.1  A  cheerful 
submission  was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches  ; 
but  the  prudent  Artaxerxes,  suffering  no  person 
except  himself  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  abolished 
every  intermediate  power  between  the  throne  and  the 
people.  His  kingdom,  nearly  equal  in  Extentand  popu- 
extent  to  modern  Persia,  was,  on  every  lation  of  Persia- 

d  Compare  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  74.  with  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxiii.  6.     Hereafter  I  shall  make  use  of  these  passages. 

e  Rabbi  Abraham,  in  the  Tarikh  Schickard,  p.  108,  109. 

f  Basnage  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  viii.  c.  3.  Sozomen,  i.  ii.  c.  1.  Manes, 
who  suffered  an  iguomiiiious  death,  may  be  deemed  a  Magian  as  well 
as  a  Christian  heretic. 

g-  Hyde  de  Religione  Persar.  c.  21. 

b.  These  colonies  were  extremely  numerous.  Seleucus  Nicator 
founded  thirty-nine  cities,  all  named  from  himself  or  some  of  his  rela. 
tions.  (see  Appian  in  Syriac.  p.  124.)  The  sera  of  Seleucus  (still  in  use 
among  the  eastern  Christians)  appears  as  late  as  the  year  508,  of  Christ 
196,  on  the  medals  of  the  Greek  cities  within  the  Parthian  empire. 
See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  &c.  and  M.  Freret,  Mem.  de 
l'Academie,  torn.  xix. 

i  The  modern  Persians  distinguish  that  period  as  the  dynasty  of  the 
kings  of  the  nations.     See  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  25. 

k  Eutychius  (torn,  i  p.  367,  371,  375.)  relates  the  siege  of  the  island 
of  Mesene  in  the  Tigris,  with  some  circumstances  not  unlike  the  story 
of  Nisus  and  Scylla. 

1  Agathias,  ii.  164.  The  princes  of  Segestan  defeuded  their  inde, 
pendence  during  many  years.  As  romances  generally  transport  to  an 
ancient  period  the  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  Rustan,  prince  of  Segestan,  may  have  been 
grafted  on  this  real  history. 
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side,  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  by  great  rivers  ;  by  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  the  Oxus,  and 
the  Indus,  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  gulph  of 
Persia."1  That  country  was  computed  to  contain, 
in  the  last  century,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities, 
sixty  thousand  villages,  and  about  forty  millions  of 
souls."  If  we  compare  the  administration  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  with  that  of  the  house  of  Sefi,  the 
political  influence  of  the  Magian  with  that  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  we  shall  probably  infer,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes  contained  at  least  as 
great  a  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  inhabitants. 
But  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  in  every  age 
the  want  of  harbours  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  in  the  inland  provinces,  have 
been  very  unfavourable  to  the  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  Persians  ;  who,  in  the  calculation  of  their 
numbers,  seem  to  have  indulged  one  of  the  meanest, 
though  most  common,  articles  of  national  vanity. 

Recapitulation      As  soon  as  tne  ambitious  mind  of 
of  the  war  be-  Artaxerxes   had   triumphed  over  the 

tween     the    Par.  .  r 

thian  and  Roman  resistance  of  his  vassals,  he  began  to 
threaten  the  neighbouring  states,  who 
during  the  long  slumber  of  his  predecessors,  had 
insulted  Persia  with  impunity.  He  obtained  some 
easy  victories  over  the  wild  Scythians  and  the 
effeminate  Indians ;  but  the  Romans  were  an  enemy, 
who,  by  their  past  injuries  and  present  power,  de- 
served the  utmost  efforts  of  his  arms.  A  forty  years' 
tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and  moderation, 
had  succeeded  the  victories  of  Trajan.  During  the 
period  that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Marcus 
to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  Roman  and  the  Par- 
thian empires  were  twice  engaged  in  war;  and 
although  the  whole  strength  of  the  Arsacides  con- 
tended with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Rome,  the 
event  was  most  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Macrinus,  indeed,  prompted  by  his  precarious 
situation  and  pusillanimous  temper,  purchased  a 
peace  at  the  expense  of  near  two  millions  of  our 
money;0  but  the  generals  of  Marcus,  the  emperor 
Severus,  and  his  son,  erected  many  trophies  in 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.  Among  their 
exploits,  the  imperfect  relation  of  which  would 
have  unseasonably  interrupted  the  more  important 
series  of  domestic  revolutions,  we  shall  only  mention 
the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 

Cities  of  Seleu.      Se,euda>  on  &*  western   bank  of 
cia  and  Ctesi.     the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the 
north  of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  ca- 


ption. 


m  We  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the  sea.coast  of 
Gedrosiaor  Macran,  which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape 
Ja.sk  (the  promontory  Capella)  to  cape  Goadel.  In  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  probably  many  ages  afterwards,  it  was  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
savage  people  of  Icthyophagi,  or  Fishermen,  who  knew  no  arts,  who 
acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  were  divided  by  inhospitable  deserts 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  (See  Arrian  de  Reb.  Indicts.)  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  little  town  of  Taiz  (supposed  by  M.  d'Anville  to 
be  the  Tefa  of  Ptolemy)  was  peopled  and  enriched  by  the  resort  of  the 
Arabian  merchants.  (See  Geographia  Nubiens,  p.  58.  and  d'Anville 
Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  283.)  In  the  last  age,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  between  three  princes,  one  Mahometan  and  two  idola- 
ters, who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  successors  of  Shah 
Abbas.     (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  part.  i.  1.  v.  p.  635.) 

ii  Chardin,  torn.  iii.  c.  1 — 3. 

o  Dion,  I.  xxviii.  p.  1335. 

P  For  the  precise  situation  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Modain, 
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pital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  f 
Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  their  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Grecian  co- 
lony, arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
The  independent  republic  was  governed  by  a  senate 
of  three  hundred  nobles ;  the  people  consisted  of 
six  hundred    thousand    citizens ;   the  walls   were 
strong,  and  as  long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the 
several,  orders  of  the  state,  they  viewed  with  con- 
tempt the  power  of  the  Parthian  :  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore  the 
dangerous   aid  of  the    common  enemy,   who  was 
posted  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  colony. r'     The 
Parthian  monarchs,  like  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Hindostan,  delighted  in  the  pastoral  life  of  their 
Scythian  ancestors  ;    and  the   imperial  camp  was 
frequently  pitched  in  the  plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of 
only  three  miles  from  Seleucia. r     The  innumerable 
attendants  on  luxury  and  despotism   resorted  to 
the  court,  and  the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon  insen- 
sibly swelled  into  a  great  city.a     Under  the  reign 
of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.     They  were 
received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  co- 
lony ;  they  attacked   as   enemies  the   seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings ;    yet  both  cities  experienced   the 
same   treatment.     The  sack   and  conflagration  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  triumph.1     Seleucia,  already  exhausted  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  too  powerful 
rival,  sunk  under  the  fatal  blow  ;  but 
Ctesiphon,  in  about  thirty-three  years,  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  its  strength  to  maintain  an  obsti- 
nate siege  against  the  emperor  Severus.     The  city 
was,  however,  taken  by  assault ;    the  king,  who 
defended  it  in  person,  escaped  with  precipitation  ; 
an  hundred  thousand  captives,  and  a  rich   booty, 
rewarded   the    fatigues   of   the   Roman   soldiers. u 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  Ctesiphon  suc- 
ceeded to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  East.     In  summer,  the  mo- 
narch   of  Persia    enjoyed   at    Ecbatana   the   cool 
breezes  of  the  mountains  of  Media  ;  but  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctesiphon 
for  his  winter  residence. 

From  these  successful  inroads  the   „  rn 

Conquest  of  Os. 

Romans  derived  no  real  or  lasting  be-   rhoene  by  the 

nefit ;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  preserve 

such  distant  conquests,  separated   from  the   pro- 

and  Bagdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  see  an  excellent 
Geographical  Tract  of  M.  d'Anville,  in  Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxx. 

q  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  42.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26. 

r  This  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  743. 

b  That  most  curious  traveller  Bernier,  who  followed  the  camp  of 
Aurengzebe  from  Dehli  to  Cashmir,  describes  with  great  accuracy  the 
immense  moving  city.  The  guard  of  cavalry  consisted  of  35,000  men, 
that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp  contained 
150,000  horses,  mules,  and  elephants  ;  50,000  camels,  50,000  oxen,  and 
between  300,000  and  400,000  persons.  Almost  all  Dehli  followed  the 
court,  whose  magnificence  supported  its  industry. 

t  Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  p.  1178.  Hist.  August,  p.  38.  Eutrop.  viii.  10. 
Enseb.  in  Chronic.  Quadrat  us  (quoted  in  the  Augustan  History)  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  Romans,  by  alleging,  that  the  citizens  of 
Seleucia  had  first  violated  their  faith. 

n  Dion,  I.  lxxv.  p.  1263.  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  120.  Hist.  August, 
p.  70. 
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vinces  of  the  empire  by  a  large  tract  of  intermedi- 
ate desert.  The  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Osrhoene  was  an  acquisition  of  less  splendour 
indeed,  but  of  a  far  more  solid  advantage.  That 
little  state  occupied  the  northern  and  most  fertile 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  Edessa,  its  capital,  was  situated  about 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of  those  rivers  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  since  the  time  of  Alexander, 
were  a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and 
Armenians. x  The  feeble  sovereigns  of  Osrhoene, 
placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  two  contending 
empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  the 
Parthian  cause  ;  but  the  superior  power  of  Rome 
exacted  from  them  a  reluctant  homage,  which  is 
still  attested  by  their  medals.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  Parthian  war  under  Marcus,  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  secure  some  substantial  pledges  of  their 
doubtful  fidelity.  Forts  were  constructed  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was 
fixed  in  the  strong  town  of  Nisibis.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Commodus,  the 
princes  of  Osrhoene  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  ;  but  the  stern  policy  of  Severus  confirmed 
their  dependence/  and  the  perfidy  of  Caracalla 
completed  the  easy  conquest.  Abga- 
rus,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a 
province,  and  his  capital  dignified  with  the  rank  of 
colony ;  and  thus  the  Romans,  about  ten  years 
before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  obtained 
a  firm  and  permanent  establishment  beyond  the 
Euphrates.2 

Prudence  as  well  as  glory   might 

Artaxerxesclaims  .  .4 

the  provinces  of  have  justified  a  war  on  the  side  of  Ar- 

Asia,  and  declares  ,  ,      ,  ,  .  ,  n        , 

war  against  the  taxerxes,  had  his  views  been  confined 
Romans,  A.  D.  ^0  ^e  ,]efence  or  the  acquisition  of  a 
useful  frontier.  But  the  ambitious 
Persian  openly  avowed  a  far  more  extensive  de- 
sign of  conquest ;  and  he  thought  himself  able  to 
support  his  lofty  pretensions  by  the  arms  of  reason 
as  well  as  by  those  of  power.  Cyrus,  he  alleged, 
had  first  subdued,  and  his  successors  had  for  a  long 
time  possessed,  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  Propontis  and  the  iEgaean  sea ;  the  provinces 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  under  their  empire,  had  been 
governed  by  Persian  satraps,  and  all  Egypt,  to  the 
confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  had  acknowledged  their 
sovereignty^  Their  rights  had  been  suspended, 
though  not  destroyed,  by  a  long  usurpation  ;  and  as 

x  The  polished  citizens  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edessa  mixed  bar- 
barians. It  was,  however,  some  praise,  that  of  the  three  dialects  of  the 
Syriac,  the  purest  and  most  elegant  (the  Aramaean)  was  spoke  at  Edessa. 
This  remark  M.  Bayer  (Hist.  Edess.  p.  5.)  has  borrowed  from  George 
of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 

y  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1248—1250.  M.  Bayer  has  neglected  to  use 
this  most  important  passage. 

*  This  kingdom,  from  Osrhoes,  who  gave  a  new  name  to  the  country, 
to  the  last  Abgarus,  had  lasted  353  years.  See  the  learned  work  of  M. 
Bayer,  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena. 

a  Xenophon,  in  the  preface  to  the  Cyropaedia,  gives  a  clear  and  mag. 
nificent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus.  Herodotus  (I.  iii.  c. 
79,  &c.)  enters  into  a  curious  and  particular  description  of  the  twenty 
great  Satrapies  into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  divided  by  Darius 
Hystaspes.  b  Herodian,  vi.  209,  212. 

c  There  were  two  hundred  scythed  chariots  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in 
the  host  of  Darius.  In  the  vast  army  of  Tigranes  which  was  vanquished 
by  Lucullus,  seventeen  thousand  horse  only  were  completely  armed. 
G   2 


soon  as  he  received  the  Persian  diadem,  which 
birth  and  successful  valour  had  placed  upon  his 
head,  the  first  great  duty  of  his  station  called  upon 
him  to  restore  the  ancient  limits  and  splendour  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Great  King,  therefore,  (such 
was  the  haughty  style  of  his  embassies  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,)  commanded  the  Romans  instantly 
to  depart  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  ancestors, 
and,  yielding  to  the  Persians  the  empire  of  Asia,  to 
content  themselves  with  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Europe.  This  haughty  mandate  was  delivered 
by  four  hundred  of  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Persians ;  who,  by  their  fine  horses,  splendid 
arms,  and  rich  apparel,  displayed  the  pride  and 
greatness  of  their  master.b  Such  an  embassy  was 
much  less  an  offer  of  negociation  than  a  declaration 
of  war.  Both  Alexander  Severus  and  Artaxerxes, 
collecting  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  and 
Persian  monarchies,  resolved  on  this  important  con- 
test to  lead  their  armies  in  person. 

If  we  credit  what  should  seem  the  Pretendedvictory 
most  authentic  of  all  records,  an  ora-  "LusT"""1" Se" 
tion,  still  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  A-  D-  233- 
emperor  himself  to  the  senate,  we  must  allow  that 
the  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  those  formerly  obtained  over  the  Persians 
by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  army  of  the  gieat  king 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  clothed  in  complete  armour  of  steel  ;  of  seven 
hundred  elephants,  with  towers  filled  with  archers 
on  their  backs,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  This  formidable  host,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  eastern  history,  and 
has  scarcely  been  imagined  in  eastern  romances 
was  discomfited  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the 
Roman  Alexander  approved  himself  an  intrepid 
soldier  and  a  skilful  general.  The  great  king  fled 
before  his  valour ;  an  immense  booty  and  the  con- 
quest of  Mesopotamia,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of 
this  signal  victory.  Such  are  the  circumstances  of 
this  ostentatious  and  improbable  relation,  dictated, 
as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the  mon- 
arch, adorned  by  the  unblushing  servility  of  his 
flatterers,  and  received  without  contradiction  by  a 
distant  and  obsequious  senate.d  Far  from  being 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of  Alexander  ob- 
tained any  memorable  advantage  over  the  Persians, 
we  are  induced  to  suspect,  that  all  this  blaze  of 
imaginary  glory  was  designed  to  conceal  some  real 
disgrace. 


Antiochus  brought  fifty-four  elephants  into  the  field  against  the 
Romans :  by  his  frequent  wars  and  negociations  with  the  princes  of 
India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  great  animals  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Hin- 
dostau  ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  seven  hundred  elephants.  Instead 
of  three  or  four  thousand  elephants  which  the  Great  Mogul  was  sup- 
posed to  possess,  Tavernier  (Voyages,  part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  198.)  discovered, 
by  a  more  accurate  inquiry,  that  he  had  only  five  hundred  for  his 
baggage,  and  eighty  or  ninety  for  the  service  of  war.  The  Greeks 
have  varied  with  regard  to  the  number  which  Porus  brought  into  the 
field;  but  Quintus  Curtius,  (viii.  13.)  in  this  instance  judicious  and 
moderate,  is  contented  with  eighty-five  elephants,  distinguished  by  their 
size  and  strength.  In  Siam,  where  these  animals  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  esteemed,  eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sufficient 
proportion  for  each  of  the  nine  brigades  into  which  a  just  army  is 
divided.  The  whole  number,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  elephants 
of  war,  may  sometimes  be  doubled.  Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  ix.  p.  260. 
d  Hist.  August,  p.  133. 
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More  probableac.  Our  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the 
count  of  the  war.  ailtIiority  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  with  respect, 
and  his  faults  with  candour.  He  describes  the  ju- 
dicious plan  which  had  been  formed  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Three  Roman  armies  were  des- 
tined to  invade  Persia  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
different  roads.  But  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, though  wisely  concerted,  were  not  executed 
either  with  ability  or  success.  The  first  of  these 
armies,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  the  marshy  plains 
of  Babylon,  towards  the  artificial  conflux  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,6  was  encompassed  by  the 
superior  numbers,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows,  of 
the  enemy.  The  alliance  of  Chosroes  king  of 
Armenia/  aud  the  long  tract  of  mountainous  coun- 
try, in  which  the  Persian  cavalry  was  of  little  ser- 
vice, opened  a  secure  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
Media,  to  the  second  of  the  Roman  armies.  These 
brave  troops  laid  waste  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
by  several  successful  actions  against  Artaxerxes, 
gave  a  faint  colour  to  the  emperor's  vanity.  But 
the  retreat  of  this  victorious  army  was  imprudent, 
or  at  least  unfortunate.  In  repassing  the  moun- 
tains, great  numbers  of  soldiers  perished  by  the 
badness  of  the-roads,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season.  It  had  been  resolved,  that  whilst  these 
two  great  detachments  penetrated  into  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  Persian  dominions,  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  himself,  should 
support  their  attack,  by  invading  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  unexperienced  youth,  influenced 
by  his  mother's  counsels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own 
fears,  deserted  the  bravest  troops,  and  the  fairest 
prospect  of  victory  ;  and  after  consuming  in  Meso- 
potamia an  inactive  and  inglorious  summer,  he  led 
back  to  Antioch  an  army  diminished  by  sickness, 
and  provoked  by  disappointment.  The  behaviour 
of  Artaxerxes  had  been  very  different.  Flying 
with  rapidity  from  the  hills  of  Media  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  had  every  where  opposed  the 
invaders  in  person  ;  and  in  either  fortune  had  united 
with  the  ablest  conduct  the  most  undaunted  reso- 
lution. But  in  several  obstinate  engagements 
against  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome,  the  Persian 
monarch  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops.  Even 
his  victories  had  weakened  his  power.  The  favour- 
able opportunities  of  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and 
of  the  confusion  that  followed  that  emperor's 
death,  presented  themselves  in  vain  to  his  ambition. 
Instead  of  expelling  the  Romans,  as  he  pretended, 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  little  province  of 
Mesopotamia/ 


e  M.  de  Tillemont  has  already  observed,  that  Herodian's  geography 
is  «omewri2t  confused. 

f  Moses  of  Cliorene  'Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  71.)  illustrates  this  invasion 
of  Media,  by  asserting  that  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated 
Artaxerxes,  and  pursued  him  to  the  confines  of  India.  The  exploits  of 
Chocroea  have  been  magnified  ;  and  he  acted  as  a  dependent  ally  to  the 
Romans. 

v  For  the  account  of  this  war,  see  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  209,212.  The 
old  abbreviatorsand  modern  compilers  have  blindly  followed  the  Angus- 
tan  History. 


The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from  character  and 
the  last  defeat  of  the  Parthians  lasted  "Xerxes,  °f  M~ 
only  fourteen  years,  forms  a  memorable  A-  D-  24°- 
aera  in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  even  in  that  of 
Rome.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  those  bold  and  commanding  features,  that  gene- 
rally distinguish  the  princes  who  conquer,  from 
those  who  inherit,  an  empire.  Till  the  last  period 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  his  code  of  laws  was 
respected  as  the  ground-work  of  their  civil  and 
religious  policy. h  Several  of  his  sayings  are  pre- 
served. One  of  them  in  particular  discovers  a  deep 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  government.  "  The 
authority  of  the  prince,"  said  Artaxerxes,  "  must 
be  defended  by  a  military  force ;  that  force  can  only 
be  maintained  by  taxes  ;  all  taxes  must,  at  last,  fall 
upon  agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  never  flourish 
except  under  the  protection  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion."1 Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his  new  empire, 
and  his  ambitious  designs  against  the  Romans,  to 
Sapor,  a  son  not  unworthy  of  his  great  father  ;  but 
those  designs  were  too  extensive  for  the  power  of 
Persia,  and  served  only  to  involve  both  nations  in 
a  long  series  of  destructive  wars  and  reciprocal 
calamities. 

The  Persians,  long  since  civilized  Military  power 
and  corrupted,  were  very  far  from  of  tl,e  Persians- 
possessing  the  martial  independence,  and  the  intre- 
pid hardiness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have 
rendered  the  northern  barbarians  masters  of  the 
world.  The  science  of  war,  that  constituted  the 
more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  now 
does  of  Europe,  never  made  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  East.  Those  disciplined  evolutions 
which  harmonize  and  animate  a  confused  multitude, 
were  unknown  to  the  Persians.  They  were  equally 
unskilled  in  the  arts  of  constructing,  besieging,  or 
defending  regular  fortifications.  They  trusted  more 
to  their  numbers  than  to  their  courage  ;  more  to  their 
courage  than  to  their  discipline.  The  Their  infantry 
infantry  was  a  half-armed  spiritless  «>nt«nptibie. 
crowd  of  peasants,  levied  in  haste  by  the  allurements 
of  plunder,  and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a  victory  as  by 
a  defeat.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles  transported 
into  the  camp  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  seraglio. 
Their  military  operations  were  impeded  by  a  useless 
train  of  women,  eunuchs,  horses,  and  camels ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign,  the  Persian 
host  was  often  separated  or  destroyed  by  an  unex- 
pected famine.k 

But   the   nobles   of  Persia,  in  the     Their  cavalry 
bosom  of  luxury  and  despotism,  pre-        excellent. 
served  a  strong  sense  of  personal   gallantry  aud 
national  honour.    From  the  age  of  seven  years  they 


h  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  180.  vers.  Pocock.  The  great  Chosroes 
Noushirwan  sent  the  code  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  his  satraps,  as  the  invari- 
able rule  of  their  conduct. 

i  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale.au  mot  Ardshir.  We  may 
observe,  that  after  an  ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval  of 
darkness,  the  modern  histories  of  Persia  begin  to  assume  an  air  of  truth 
with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides. 

It  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  214.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  c.  6. 
Some  differences  may  be  observed  between  the  two  historians,  the  natural 
effects  of  the  changes  produced  by  a  century  and  a  half. 
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were  taught  to  speak  truth,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  ride ;  and  it  was  universally  confessed,  that 
in  the  two  last  of  these  arts,  they  had  made  a  more 
than  common  proficiency.1  The  most  distinguished 
youth  were  educated  under  the  monarch's  eye, 
practised  their  exercises  in  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
and  were  severely  trained  up  to  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  obedience,  in  their  long  and  laborious 
parties  of  hunting.  In  every  province,  the  satrap 
maintained  a  like  school  of  military  virtue.  The 
Persian  nobles  (so  natural  is  the  idea  of  feudal 
tenures)  received  from  the  king's  bounty  lands  and 
houses,  on  the  condition  of  their  service  in  war. 
They  were  ready  on  the  first  summons  to  mount  on 
horseback,  with  a  martial  and  splendid  train  of 
followers,  and  to  join  the  numerous  bodies  of 
guards,  who  were  carefully  selected  from  amongst 
the  most  robust  slaves,  and  the  bravest  adventurers 
of  Asia.  These  armies,  both  of  light  and  of  heavy 
cavalry,  equally  formidable  by  the  impetuosity  of 
their  charge,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  declining  empire  of  Romc.m 


CHAP.  IX. 

T lie  state  of  Germany  till  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

The  government  and  religion  of  Persia  have  de- 
served some  notice,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  shall 
occasionally  mention  the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian 
tribes,  which,  with  their  arms  and  horses,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  families,  wander- 
ed over  the  immense  plains  which  spread  themselves 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Persia  to  those  of  Germany.  But  the  war- 
like Germans,  who  first  resisted,  then  invaded,  and 
at  length  overturned  the  Western  monarchy  of 
Rome,  will  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in 
this  history,  and  possess  a  stronger,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  a  more  domestic,  claim  to  our 
attention  and  regard.  The  most  civilized  nations 
of  modern  Europe  issued  from  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  rude  institutions  of  those  barba- 
rians we  may  still  distinguish  the  original  principles 
of  our  present  laws  and  manners.  In  their  primitive 
state  of  simplicity  and  independence,  the  Germans 
were  surveyed  by  the  discerning  eye,  and  delineated 
by  the  masterly  pencil,  of  Tacitus,  the  first  of  histo- 
rians who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  facts.  The  expressive  conciseness  of  his 
descriptions  has  deserved  to  exercise  the  diligence 

1  The  Persians  are  still  the  most  skilful  horsemen,  and  their  horses 
the  finest,  in  the  East. 

m  From  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Herodian,  Ammianus,  Chardin,  &c. 
I  have  extracted  such  probable  accounts  of  the  Persian  nobility,  as 
seem  either  common  to  every  age,  or  particular  to  that  of  the  Sassanides. 

a  The  modern  philosophers  of  Sweden  seem  agreed  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  gradually  sink  in  a  regular  proportion,  which  they  have 
ventured  to  estimate  at  half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  centuries 
ago,  the  flat  country  of  Scandinavia  must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  ; 
while  the  high  lands  rose  above  the  waters,  as  so  many  islands  of  vari- 


of  innumerable  antiquarians,  and  to  excite  the 
genius  and  penetration  of  the  philosophic  historians 
of  our  own  times.  The  subject,  however  various 
and  important,  has  already  been  so  frequently,  so 
ably,  and  so  successfully  discussed,  that  it  is  now 
grown  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the 
writer.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  and  indeed  with  repeating,  some  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  climate,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  institutions,  which  rendered  the  wild 
barbarians  of  Germany  such  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Roman  power. 

Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  ExtentofGer. 
its  independent  limits  the  province  many. 
westward  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  extended  itself  over  a  third  part  of 
Europe.  Almost  the  whole  of  modern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia, 
Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  were  peo- 
pled by  the  various  tribes  of  one  great  nation,  whose 
complexion,  manners,  and  language  denoted  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  preserved  a  striking  resemblance. 
On  the  west,  ancient  Germany  was  divided  by  the 
Rhine  from  the  Gallic,  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
Danube,  from  the  Illyrian,  provinces  of  the  empire. 
A  ridge  of  hills,  rising  from  the  Danube,  and  called 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered  Germany  on 
the  side  of  Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  eastern  frontier 
was  faintly  marked  by  the  mutual  fears  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Sarmatians,  and  was  often  confounded 
by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating  tribes 
of  the  two  nations.  In  the  remote  darkness  of  the 
north,  the  ancients  imperfectly  descried  a  frozen 
ocean  that  lay  beyond  the  Baltic  sea,  and  beyond 
the  peninsula,  or  islands3  of  Scandinavia. 

Some  ingenious  writers b  have  sus- 
pected that  Europe  was  much  colder 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  most  ancient 
descriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  ex- 
ceedingly to  confirm  their  theory.  The  general 
complaints  of  intense  frost,  and  eternal  winter,  are 
perhaps  little  to  be  regarded,  since  we  have  no  me- 
thod of  reducing  to  the  accurate  standard  of  the 
thermometer,  the  feelings,  or  the  expressions,  of  an 
orator  born  in  the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Asia. 
But  I  shall  select  two  remarkable  circumstances  of 
a  less  equivocal  nature.  1.  The  great  rivers  which 
covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  capable 
of  supporting  the  most  enormous  weights.  The  bar- 
barians, who  often  chose  that  severe  season  for  their 
inroads,  transported,  without  apprehension  or  dan- 
ger, their  numerous  armies,  their  cavalry,  and  their 
heavy  waggons,  over  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  of  ice.c 
Modern  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of  a 

ous  forms  and  dimensions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion  given  us  by  Mela, 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  of  the  vast  countries  round  the  Baltic.  See  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Raisonee,  torn.  xl.  and  xlv.  a  large  abstract  of  Dalin's 
History  of  Sweden,  composed  in  the  Swedish  language. 

b  In  particular,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  M.  Pelloutier, 
Hist,  des  Celtes,  torn.  i. 

c  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v.  p.  340.  Edit.  Wessel.  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p. 
221.  Jornandes,  c.  55.  On  the  banks  of  (he  Danube,  the  wine,  .when 
brought  to  table,  was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps,  frusta  vini. 
Ovid.  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  1.  iv.  7,  9,  10.    Virgil.  Georgic.  I.  iii.  355.    The 
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like  phenomenon.  2.  The  rein-deer,  that  useful 
animal,  from  which  the  savage  of  the  North  derives 
the  best  comforts  of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a  constitu- 
tion that  supports,  and  even  requires,  the  most  in- 
tense cold.  .  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spitzberg, 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole  ;  he  seems  to  delight 
in  the  snows  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  ;  but  at  present 
he  cannot  subsist,  much  less  multiply,  in  any  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  Baltic.d  In  the  time  of  Cnesar 
the  rein-deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and  the  wild  bull, 
was  a  native  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  then 
overshadowed  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Poland.e 
The  modern  improvements  sufficiently  explain  the 
causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  These  im- 
mense woods  have  been  gradually  cleared,  which 
intercepted  from  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  sun.f  The 
morasses  have  been  drained,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  soil  has  been  cultivated,  the  air  has  become 
more  temperate.  Canada,  at  this  day,  is  an  exact 
picture  of  ancient  Germany.  Although  situated  in 
the  same  parallel  with  the  finest  provinces  of  France 
and  England,  that  country  experiences  the  most 
rigorous  cold.  The  rein-deer  are  very  numerous, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lasting  snow, 
and  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  regularly 
frozen,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Thames  are  usually  free  from  ice.g 
its  eflv-cts  on  the  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy 
to  exaggerate,  the  influence  of  the 
climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  natives.  Many  writers  have  supposed, 
and  most  have  allowed,  though,  as  it  should  seem, 
without  any  adequate  proof,  that  the  rigorous  cold 
of  the  north  was  favourable  to  long  life  and  gene- 
rative vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful, 
and  the  human  species  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer 
or  more  temperate  climates.1'  We  may  assert,  with 
greater  confidence,  that  the  keen  air  of  Germany 
formed  the  large  and  masculine  limbs  of  the  natives, 
who  were,  in  general,  of  a  more  lofty  stature  than 
the  people  of  the  south,'  gave  them  a  kind  of 
strength  better  adapted  to  violent  exertions  than  to 
patient  labour,  and  inspired  them  with  constitu- 
tional bravery,  which  is  the  result  of  nerves  and 
spirits.  The  severity  of  a  winter  campaign,  that 
chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was 
scarcely  felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  north, k 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  resist  the  summer 
heats,  and  dissolved  away  in  languor  and  sickness 
under  the  beams  of  an  Italian  sun.1 

fact  is  confirmed  Ijy  a  soldier  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  experienced 
the  interne  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  vii.  p.  5G0. 
I. M    Hutchinson. 

<t  Hiiffon,  Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  79,  116. 

e  Cees.tr  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  23,  &tc.  The  most  inquisitive  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  ignorant  of  its  utmost  limits,  although  some  of  them  had 
travelled  in  it  more  than  sixty  days' journey. 

f  Cluverius  (Germania  Antifpin,  I.  in.  c.  47.)  investigates  the  small 
and  scattered  remains  of  the  Hercynian  wood. 

C  Chalevoix,  Histoire  (In  Canada. 

h  Olaus  Rudbeck  asserts  that  the  Swedish  women  often  hear  ten  or 
twelve  children,  and  not  uncommonly  twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  the  autho- 
rity of  Hudheck  is  much  to  he  suspected. 

i  In  hos  artus,  in  ha;c  corpora,  qua;  miramur,  excrescunt.  Tacit. 
Germania,  3.  20.     Oliver.  I.  i.  c.  14. 

k  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  The  Cirnbri,  by  way  of  amusement,  often  slid 
down  mountains  of  now  on  their  broad  shields. 

1  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  climates,  and  by  their  excellent  dis- 
cipline were  in  a  great  measure  preserved  in  health  and  vigour.    It  may 


There  is  not  any  where  upon  the  0ri(rin  of  t|ie 
globe  a  large  tract  of  country  which  Germans, 
we  have  discovered  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  whose 
first  population  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of 
historical  certainty.  And  yet,  as  the  most  philoso- 
phic minds  can  seldom  refrain  from  investigating  the 
infancy  of  great  nations,  our  curiosity  consumes  it- 
self in  toilsome  and  disappointed  efforts.  When 
Tacitus  considered  the  purity  of  the  German  blood, 
and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country,  he  was 
disposed  to  pronounce  those  barbarians  Indigence, 
or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may  allow  with  safety, 
and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was 
not  originally  peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies  al- 
ready formed  into  a  political  society ; m  but  that  the 
name  and  nation  received  their  existence  from  the 
gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of  the 
Hercynian  woods.  To  assert  those  savages  to  have 
been  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  which 
they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rash  inference,  con- 
demned by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reason. 

Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill-suited  Fables  and  con- 
with  the  genius  of  popular  vanity.  Jec 
Among  the  nations  who  have  adopted  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of 
the  same  use,  as  was  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  siege  of  Troy.  On  a  narrow  basis  of 
acknowledged  truth,  an  immense  but  rude  super- 
structure of  fable  has  been  erected ;  and  the  wild 
Irishman,"  as  well  as  the  wild  Tartar,0  could  point 
out  the  individual  son  of  Japhet,  from  whose  loins 
his  ancestors  were  lineally  descended.  The  last 
century  abounded  with  antiquarians  of  profound 
learning  and  easy  faith,  who,  by  the  dim  light  of 
legends  and  traditions,  of  conjectures  and  etymolo- 
gies, conducted  the  great  grandchildren  of  Noah 
from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe.  Of  these  judicious  critics,  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  was  Olaus  Rudbeck,  professor  in  the 
university  of  Upsal.p  Whatever  is  celebrated  either 
in  history  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  ascribes  to 
his  country.  From  Sweden  (which  formed  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  ancient  Germany)  the  Greeks 
themselves  derived  their  alphabetical  characters, 
their  astronomy,  and  their  religion.  Of  that  de- 
lightful region  (for  such  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
a  native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
Fortunate  islands,  and  even  the  Elysian  fields, 
were  all  but  faint  and   imperfect  transcripts.     A 

be  remarked,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  can  live  and  multiply 
in  every  country  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  hog  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  our  species  in  that  privilege. 

m  Tacit.  German,  c.  3.  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls  followed  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  and  discharged  itself  on  Greece  and  Asia.  Tacitus 
could  discover  only  one  inconsiderable  tribe  that  retained  any  traces  of 
a  Gallic  origin. 

n  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  (History  of  Ireland,  p.  13,  14.)  the  giant 
Partholamis,  who  was  the  son  of  Seara,  the  son  ofEsra,  the  son  of  Sru. 
the  son  of  Framant,  the  son  of  Fathaclan,  the  son  of  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Minister,  the  14th  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  eight.  Though  he  succeeded  in  his  great  enterprise,  the  loose 
behaviour  of  his  wife  rendered   his   domestic  life  very  unhappy,   and 

provoked  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  killed her  favourite  grey. 

hound.  This,  as  the  learned  historian  very  properly  observes,  was  the 
first  instance  of  female  falsehood  and  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland. 

o  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan. 

p  His  work,  entitled  Atlantica,  is  uncommonly  scarce.    Bayle  has 
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clime  so  profusely  favoured  by  nature,  could  not 
long  remain  desert  after  the  flood.  The  learned 
Rudbeck  allows  the  family  of  Noah  a  few  years  to 
multiply  from  eight  to  about  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. He  then  disperses  them  into  small  colonies 
to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  human 
species.  The  German  or  Swedish  detachment 
(which  marched,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  under  the 
command  of  Askenaz  the  son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of 
Japhet)  distinguished  itself  by  a  more  than  com- 
mon diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 
The  northern  hive  cast  its  swarms  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  (to  use  the 
author's  metaphor)  the  blood  circulated  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart. 

The  Germans  ig-  But  all  this  well-laboured  system  of 
norant  of  letters;  Qerman  antiquities  is  annihilated  by  a 
single  fact,  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any 
reply.  The  Germans,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  ;q  and  the  use 
of  letters  is  the  principal  circumstance  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of  savages 
incapable  of  knowledge  or  reflection.  Without 
that  artificial  help,  the  human  memory  soon  dissi- 
pates or  corrupts  the  ideas  intrusted  to  her  charge; 
and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  models  or  with  materials,  gradually 
forget  their  powers  ;  the  judgment  becomes  feeble 
and  lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  irregular. 
Fully  to  apprehend  this  important  truth,  let  us 
attempt,  in  an  improved  society,  to  calculate  the 
immense  distance  between  the  man  of  learning  and 
the  illiterate  peasant.  The  former,  by  reading  and 
reflection,  multiplies  his  own  experience,  and  lives 
in  distant  ages  and  remote  countries  ;  whilst  the 
latter,  rooted  to  a  single  spot,  and  confined  to  a  few 
years  of  existence,  surpasses,  but  very  little,  his 
fellow-labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties.  The  same,  and  even  a  greater,  difference 
will  be  found  between  nations  than  between  indi- 
viduals ;  and  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  with- 
out some  species  of  writing,  no  people  has  ever 
preserved  the  faithful  annals  of  their  history,  ever 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  abstract 
sciences,  or  ever  possessed,  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection,  the  useful  and  agreeable  arts  of  life, 
of  arts  and  agri.  Of  these  arts,  the  ancient  Germans 
culture;"       were    wretchedly     destitute.        They 


[riven  two  most  curious  extracts  from  it.  Republique  des  Lettres, 
Janvier  et  Fevrier,  1685. 

q  Tacit.  Germ.  ii.  19.  Literarum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  fceminas 
ignorant.  We  may  rest  contented  with  this  decisive  authority,  with- 
out entering  into  the  obscure  disputes  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
Runic  characters.  The  learned  Celsius,  a  Swede,  a  scholar,  and  a  phi- 
losopher, was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  Roman 
letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  straight  lines  for  the  ease  of  en- 
graving. See  Pelloutier,  Histoire  des  Celtes,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Dictionnaire 
Diplomatique,  torn  i.  p.  223.  We  may  add,  that  the  oldest  Runic 
inscriptions  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  century,  and  the  most 
ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  Runic  characters  is  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,  (Carm.  vii.  18.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
Barbara  fiaxineis  pingatur  Runa  tabellis. 

r  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  iii.  p.  228. 
The  author  of  that  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a 
German  by  birth. 

s  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  criticised  by  the  accurate 
Cluverius. 


passed    their    lives   in  a  state  of  ignorance   and 
poverty,  which  it  has  pleased  some  declaimers  to 
dignify  with  the  appellation  of  virtuous  simplicity. 
Modern   Germany   is   said   to   contain    about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  walled  towns/     In  a  much 
wider  extent  of  country,  the  geographer  Ptolemy 
could  discover  no  more  than  ninety  places,  which 
he  decorates  with  the  name  of  cities  ;s  though,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  they  would  but  ill  deserve  that 
splendid  title.     We  can  only  suppose  them  to  have 
been  rude  fortifications,  constructed  in  the  centre 
of  the  woods,  and  designed  to  secure  the  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  whilst  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
marched   out  to  repel  a   sudden   invasion.1     But 
Tacitus   asserts,   as   a  well-known   fact,   that  the 
Germans,  in  his  time,  had  no  cities  ;u  and  that  they 
affected  to  despise  the  works  of  Roman  industry, 
as  places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  security/ 
Their  edifices  were  not  even  contiguous,  or  formed 
into  regular  villas/  each  barbarian  fixed  his  in- 
dependent dwelling  on  a  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a 
wood,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  had  induced  him 
to  give  the  preference.     Neither  stone,  nor  brick, 
nor  tiles,  were  employed  in  these  slight  habitations/ 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  low  huts  of  a  cir- 
cular figure,  built  of  rough  timber,  thatched  with 
straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a  free  passage 
for  the  smoke.     In  the  most  inclement  winter,  the 
hardy  German  was  satisfied  with  a  scanty  garment 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.     The  nations  who 
dwelt  towards  the  north,  clothed  themselves  in  furs  ; 
and  the  women  manufactured  for  their  own  use  a 
coarse  kind  of  linen/     The  game  of  various  sorts, 
with  which  the  forests  of  Germany  were  plentifully 
stocked,   supplied   its   inhabitants  with  food   and 
exercise/      Their  monstrous  herds  of  cattle,  less 
remarkable  indeed  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
utility/  formed  the  principal  object  of  their  wealth. 
A  small  quantity  of  corn  was  the  only  produce 
exacted   from  the   earth  ;   the  use  of  orchards  or 
artificial  meadows  was  unknown  to  the  Germans  ; 
nor  can  we  expect  any  improvements  in  agriculture 
from  a  people,  whose  property  every  year  experi- 
enced a  general  change  by  a  new  division  of  the 
arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  strange  operation, 
avoided  disputes,  by  suffering  a  great  part  of  their 
territory  to  lie  waste  and  without  tillage/ 

Gold,   silver,   and    iron,   were   ex-    ana0ftheuse 
tremely  scarce  in  Germany.     Its  bar-      of  metals. 

t  See  Csesar,  and  the  learned  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  History  of  Man. 
Chester,  vol.  i. 

u  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

x  When  the  Germans  commanded  theUbii  of  Cologne  to  cast  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  with  their  new  freedom  to  resume  their  ancient 
manners,  thev  insisted  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the 
colony.  "  Postulamus  a  vobis,  muros  coloniae,  munimenta  servitii 
detrahatis;  etiam  fera  animalia.si  clausa  teneas,  virtutisobliviscuntur." 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  64. 

y  The  straggling  villages  of  Silesia  are  several  miles  in  length.  See 
Clover.  1.  i.  c.  13. 

z  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus,  a  few  more  regular 
structures  were  erected  near  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Herodian,  I.  vii. 
p.  234. 

a  Tacit.  Germ.  17. 

b  Tacit.  Germ.  5. 

c  Csesar  de  Bell.  Gall.vi.  21. 

a  Tacit,  Germ.  26.    Caesar,  vi.  22. 
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barous  inhabitants  wanted  both  skill  and  patience 
to  investigate  those  rich  veins  of  silver,  which  have 
so  liberally  rewarded  the  attention  of  the  princes  of 
Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Sweden,  which  now  sup- 
plies Europe  with  iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of  its 
own  riches  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of  the 
Germans  furnished  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  iron 
they  were  able  to  bestow  on  what  they  must  have 
deemed  the  noblest  use  of  that  metal.  The  various 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  had  introduced  some 
Roman  coins  (chiefly  silver)  among  the  borderers 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  but  the  more  distant 
tribes  Mere  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the1" use 
of  money,  carried  on  their  confined  traffic  by  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  prized  their  rude 
earthen  vessels  as  of  equal  value  with  the  silver 
vases,  the  presents  of  Rome  to  their  princes  and 
ambassadors.6  To  a  mind  capable  of  reflection, 
such  leading  facts  convey  more  instruction,  than  a 
tedious  detail  of  subordinate  circumstances.  The 
value  of  money  has  been  settled  by  general  consent 
to  express  our  wants  and  our  property ;  as  letters 
were  invented  to  express  our  ideas  ;  and  both  these 
institutions,  by  giving  a  more  active  energy  to  the 
powers  and  passions  of  human  nature,  have  contri- 
buted to  multiply  the  objects  they  were  designed  to 
represent.  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great 
measure  factitious  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  important  and  various  services  which 
agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received  from 
iron,  when  tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  operation 
of  fire,  and  the  dexterous  hand  of  man.  Money,  in 
a  word,  is  the  most  universal  incitement,  iron  the 
most  powerful  instrument,  of  human  industry  ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  a  people, 
neither  actuated  by  the  one,  nor  seconded  by  the 
other,  could  emerge  from  the  grossest  barbarism/ 
If  we  contemplate  a  savage  nation  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  a  supine  indo- 
lence and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found  to 
constitute  their  general  character.  In  a  civilized  state, 
every  faculty  of  man  is  expanded  and  exercised ;  and 
the  great  chain  of  mutual  dependence  connects  and 
embraces  the  several  members  of  society.  The  most 
numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  constant  and 
useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  fortune  above 
that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by  the 
pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of 
their  estate  or  of  their  understanding,  by  the  duties, 
the  pleasures,  and  even  the  follies  of  social  life. 
The  Germans  were  not  possessed  of  these  varied 
resources.  The  care  of  the  house  and  family,  the 
management  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated 
to  the  old  and  the  infirm,  to  women  and  slaves.  The 
lazy  warrior,  destitute  of  every  art  that  might  em- 
ploy his  leisure  hours,  consumed  his  days  and 
nights  in  the  animal  gratifications  of  sleep  and  food. 


Their  indolence. 
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And  yet,  by  a  powerful  diversity  of  nature,  (according 
to  the  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  pierced  into  its 
darkest  recesses,)  the  same  barbarians  are  by  turns 
the  most  indolent  and  the  most  restless  of  mankind. 
They  delight  in  sloth,  they  detest  tranquillity.?  The 
languid  soul,  oppressed  with  its  own  weight,  anxi- 
ously required  some  new  and  powerful  sensation  ; 
and  war  and  danger  were  the  only  amusements 
adequate  to  its  fierce  temper.  The  sound  that  sum- 
moned the  German  to  arms  was  grateful  to  his  ear. 
It  roused  him  from  his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave 
him  an  active  pursuit,  and,  by  strong  exercise  of 
the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  restored 
him  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  existence.  In  the 
dull  intervals  of  peace,  these  barbarians  were  im- 
moderately addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excessive 
drinking ;  both  of  which,  by  different  means,  the 
one  by  inflaming  their  passions,  the  other  by  extin- 
guishing their  reason,  alike  relieved  them  from  the 
pain  of  thinking.  They  gloried  in  passing  whole  days 
and  nights  at  table  ;  and  the  blood  of  friends  and 
relations  often  stained  their  numerous  and  drunken 
assemblies. h  Their  debts  of  honour  (for  in  that 
light  they  have  transmitted  to  us  those  of  play)  they 
discharged  with  the  most  romantic  fidelity.  The 
desperate  gamester,  who  had  staked  his  person  and 
liberty  on  a  last  throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  bound,  chastised,  and  sold  into  remote 
slavery,  by  his  weaker  but  more  lucky  antagonist.1 

Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  Their  taste  for 
very  little  art  from  wheat  or  barley,  strons  niuurs- 
and  corrupted  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  Taci- 
tus) into  a  certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sufficient 
for  the  gross  purposes  of  German  debauchery.  But 
those  who  had  tasted  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  of  Gaul,  sighed  for  that  more  delicious 
species  of  intoxication.  They  attempted  not  how- 
ever, (as  has  since  been  executed  with  so  much 
success,)  to  naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  ;  nor  did  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure by  industry  the  materials  of  an  advantageous 
commerce.  To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be 
ravished  by  arms,  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the 
German  spirit.1*  The  intemperate  thirst  of  strong 
liquors  often  urged  the  barbarians  to  invade  the 
provinces  on  which  art  or  nature  had  bestowed  those 
much  envied  presents.  The  Tuscan  who  betrayed 
his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted  them  to 
Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious 
wines,  the  productions  of  a  happier  climate.1  And 
in  the  same  manner  the  German  auxiliaries,  invited 
into  France  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  allured  by  the  promise  of  plenteous 
quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Champaigne  and  Bur- 
gundy."1 Drunkenness,  the  most  illiberal,  but  not 
the  most  dangerous  of  our  vices,  was  sometimes  ca- 


e  Tacit.  Germ.  6. 

( It  is  said  that  the  Mexican)  and  Peruvian*,  without  the  Hue  of 
either  moneyor  iron,  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  the  arts.  Those 
nrts,  and  the  monuments  they  produced,  have  been  strangely  magnified. 
Sei  Rei  h»  r<  he*  snr  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  153,  &.<:. 

e  Tacit.  Germ.  li. 


h  Tacit.  Germ.  22,  23. 

i  Id,  24.     The  Germans  might  borrow  the  arts  of  play  from  the 
Romans,  but  the  position  is  wonderfully  inherent  in  the  human  species, 
k  Tacit.  Germ.  11. 

1   Plutarch,  in  Camilln.     T.  Liv.  v.  33. 
m  Dubos.  Hist,  de  la  Monarchic  Fransoise,  torn.  i.  p.  193. 
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pable,  in  a  less  civilized  state  of  mankind,  of  occa- 
sioning a  battle,  a  war,  or  a  revolution. 
state  of  popuia.       The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has 
t'on-  been  mollified,  and  the  soil  fertilized, 

by  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  extent  of  ground  which 
at  present  maintains,  in  ease  and  plenty,  a  million 
of  husbandmen  and  artificers,  was  unable  to  supply 
an  hundred  thousand  lazy  warriors  with  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life."  The  Germans  abandoned  their 
immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employ- 
ed in  pasturage  the  most  considerable  part  of  their 
lands,  bestowed  on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and 
careless  cultivation,  and  then  accused  the  scantiness 
and  sterility  of  a  country  that  refused  to  maintain 
the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  When  the  return 
of  famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  arts,  the  national  distress  was  sometimes 
alleviated  by  the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or 
a  fourth  part  of  their  youth.0  The  possession  and 
the  enjoyment  of  property  are  the  pledges  which 
bind  a  civilized  people  to  an  improved  country. 
But  the  Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what  they 
most  valued,  their  arms,  their  cattle,  and  their 
women,  cheerfully  abandoned  the  vast  silence  of 
their  woods  for  the  unbounded  hopes  of  plunder 
and  conquest.  The  innumerable  swarms  that  issued, 
or  seemed  to  issue,  from  the  great  storehouse  of  na- 
tions, were  multiplied  by  the  fears  of  the  vanquished, 
and  by  the  credulity  of  succeeding  ages.  And  from 
facts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was  gradually 
established,  and  has  been  supported  by  writers  of 
distinguished  reputation,  that,  in  the  age  of  C&'sar 
and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far 
more  numerous  than  they  are  in  our  days.P  A  more 
serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  population  seems 
to  have  convicted  modern  philosophers  of  the  false- 
hood, and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  the  suppo- 
sition. To  the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel,'1 
we  can  oppose  the  equal  names  of  Robertson  and 
Hume/ 

,    .  A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans, 

German  freedom. 

without  either  cities,  letters,  arts,  or 
money,  found  some  compensation  for  this  savage 
state  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty 
secured  their  freedom,  since  our  desires  and  our 
possessions  are  the  strongest  fetters  of  despotism. 
"  Among  the  Suiones  (says  Tacitus)  riches  are  held 
in  honour.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  who,  instead  of  intrusting  his  people  with 
the  free  use  of  arms,  as  is  practised  in  the  rest  of 
Germany,  commits  them  to  the  safe  custody  not  of 

n  The  Helvetian  nation,  which  issued  from  the  country  called  Swit- 
zerland, contained,  of  every  age  and  sex,  368,000  persons.  (Ceesar  de 
Bell.  Gall.  i.  29  )  At  present,  the  number  of  people  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  (a  small  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake,  much  more 
distinguished  for  politeness  than  for  industry)  amounts  to  112,591. 
See  an  excellent  tract  of  M.  Muret,  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societ'e  de 
Bern. 

o  Paul  Diaconns,  c.  1—3.  Machiavel,  Davila,  and  the  rest  of 
Paul's  followers,  represent  these  emigrations  too  much  as  regular  and 
concerted  measures. 

p  Sir  Wm.  Temple  and  Montesquieu  have  indulged,  on  this  subject, 
the  usual  liveliness  of  their  fancy, 

q  Machiavel,  Hist,  di  Firenze,  I.  i.     Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

r  Robertson's  Charles  V.  Hume's  Political  Essays. 

•  Tacit.  German.  44.  45.     Freushemius  (who  dedicated  his  supple. 


a  citizen,  or  even  of  a  freedman,  but  of  a  slave. 
The  neighbours  of  the  Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are 
sunk  even  below  servitude  ;  they  obey  a  woman."* 
In  the  mention  of  these  exceptions,  the  great  histo- 
rian sufficiently  acknowledges  the  general  theory  of 
government.  We  are  only  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by 
what  means  riches  and  despotism  could  penetrate 
into  a  remote  corner  of  the  north,  and  extinguish  the 
generous  flame  that  blazed  with  such  fierceness  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  or  how  the 
ancestors  of  those  Danes  and  Norwegians,  so  dis- 
tinguished in  latter  ages  by  their  unconquerable 
spirit,  could  thus  tamely  resign  the  great  character 
of  German  liberty.'  Some  tribes,  however,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
kings,  though  without  relinquishing  the  rights  of 
men  ;u  but  in  the  far  greater  part  of  Germany,  the 
form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tempered, 
indeed,  and  controlled,  not  so  much  by  general  and 
positive  laws,  as  by  the  occasional  ascendant  of 
birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence  or  superstition." 

Civil  governments,  in  their  first  in-  Assemblies  of 
stitutions,  are  voluntary  associations  ' le  peop  e' 
for  mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  desired  end,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  each  individual  should 
conceive  himself  obliged  to  submit  his  private 
opinion  and  actions  to  the  judgment  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  associates.  The  German  tribes  were 
contented  with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  poli- 
tical society.  As  soon  as  a  youth,  born  of  free  pa- 
rents, had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  general  council  of  his  country- 
men, solemnly  invested  with  a  shield  and  spear,  and 
adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the  mi- 
litary commonwealth.  The  assembly  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  was  convened  at  stated  seasons,  or 
on  sudden  emergencies.  The  trial  of  public 
offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the  great 
business  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its 
independent  voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  im- 
portant questions  were  previously  considered,  and 
prepared  in  a  more  select  council  of  the  principal 
chieftains.?  The  magistrates  might  deliberate  and 
persuade,  the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  most 
part  hasty  and  violent.  Barbarians,  accustomed  to 
place  their  freedom  in  gratifying  the  present  passion, 
and  their  courage  in  overlooking  all  future  conse- 
quences, turned  away  with  indignant  contempt  from 
the  remonstrances  of  justice  and  policy,  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  signify  by  a  hollow  murmur  their 
dislike  of  such  timid  counsels.     But  whenever  a 

ment  to  Livy  to  Christina  of  Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  be  very  angry 
with  the  Roman  who  expressed  so  very  little  reverence  for  northern 
queens. 

t  May  we  not  suspect  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of  despotism? 
The  descendants  of  Odin  (whose  race  was  not  extinct  till  the  year  1060) 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thousand  years.  The  tem- 
ple of  (Jpsal  was  the  ancient  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  year 
1153  I  find  a  singular  law,  prohibiting  the  use  and  profession  of  arms 
to  any  except  the  king's  guards.  Is  it  not  probable  that  it  was  coloured 
by  the  pretence  of  reviving  an  old  institution?  See  Dalin's History  of 
Sweden  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raisounee,  torn.  xl.  xlv. 

u  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  43. 

x  Id.  c.  11—13,  &c. 

y  Grotius  changes  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  perlractanlur  intopr<r- 
ti  actantur.     The  correction  isequally  justand  ingenious. 
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more  popular  orator  proposed  to  vindicate  the 
meanest  citizen  from  either  foreign  or  domestic  in- 
jury,  whenever  he  called  upon  his  fellow-country- 
men to  assert  the  national  honour,  or  to  pursue  some 
enterprise  full  of  danger  and  glory,  a  loud  clashing 
of  shields  and  spears  expressed  the  eager  applause 
of  the  assembly.  For  the  Germans  always  met  in 
arms,  and  it  was  constantly  to  be  dreaded,  lest  an 
irregular  multitude,  inflamed  with  faction  and 
strong  liquors,  should  use  those  arms  to  enforce,  as 
well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  resolves.  We  may 
recollect  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland  have  been 
polluted  with  blood,  and  the  more  numerous  party 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and 
seditious.1 

A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on 

Authority  of  the  .  ,    .  „  A.       . 

princes  and  ma-  occasions  of  danger ;  and,  it  the  danger 
gistrates  was  pressing   anci  extensive,  several 

tribes  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general. 
The  bravest  warrior  was  named  to  lead  his  country- 
men into  the  field,  by  his  example,  rather  than  by 
his  commands.  But  this  power,  however  limited, 
was  still  invidious.  It  expired  with  the  war,  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged 
not  any  supreme  chief.*  Princes  were,  however, 
appointed,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  administer 
justice,  or  rather  to  compose  differences,b  in  their 
respective  districts.  In  the  choice  of  these  magis- 
trates, as  much  regard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to 
merit.c  To  each  was  assigned,  by  the  public,  a 
guard,  and  a  council  of  an  hundred  persons  ;  and 
the  first  of  the  princes  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence  of  rank  and  honour  which  sometimes 
tempted  the  Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the 
regal  title.d 

more  absolute  The  comparative  view  of  the  powers 

over  the  property  0f  ^e  magistrates,  in  two  remarkable 

than  over  the  per-   , 

sons  of  the  Ger-  instances,  is  alone  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  system  of  German  man- 
ners. The  disposal  of  the  landed  property  within 
their  district  was  absolutely  vested  in  their  hands, 
and  they  distributed  it  every  year  according  to  a 
new  division.e  At  the  same  time  they  were  not  au- 
thorized to  punish  with  death,  to  imprison,  or  even 
to  strike,  a  private  citizen/  A  people  thus  jealous 
of  their  persons,  and  careless  of  their  possessions, 
must  have  been  totally  destitute  of  industry  and  the 
arts,  but  animated  with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
independence. 
Voluntary  en-  The  Germans  respected  only  those 
garments.  dutjes  which  they  imposed  on  them- 
selves. The  most  obscure  soldier  resisted  with  dis- 
dain the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  "  The  noblest 
youths  blushed  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faith- 
ful companions  of  some  renowned  chief,  to  whom 
they  devoted  their  arms  and  service.    A  noble  emu- 

x  Even  in  our  ancient  parliament,  the  harons often  carrier]  a  question 
not  so  much  by  the  number  of  votes,  as  by  that  of  their  armed  fol- 
lowers 

a  CiK«ar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 

b  Minuunt  controversias,  is  a  very  happy  expression  of  Capsar's. 

c  Kegel  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumuiit.     Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

&  f.'luver.  Germ.  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  38. 

e  Caesar,  vi.  22.     Tacit.  Germ.  26. 


lation  prevailed  among  the  companions,  to  obtain 
the  first  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  chief;  amongst 
the  chiefs,  to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant 
companions.  To  be  ever  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
select  youths,  was  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
chiefs,  their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in 
war.  The  glory  of  such  distinguished  heroes  dif- 
fused itself  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
tribe.  Presents  and  embassies  solicited  their  friend- 
ship, and  the  fame  of  their  arms  often  ensured  vic- 
tory to  the  party  which  they  espoused.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to  be  sur- 
passed in  valour  by  his  companions  ;  shameful  for 
the  companions  not  to  equal  the  value  of  their  chief. 
To  survive  his  fall  in  battle,  was  indelible  infamy. 
To  protect  his  person,  and  to  adorn  his  glory  with 
the  trophies  of  their  own  exploits,  were  the  most 
sacred  of  their  duties.  The  chiefs  combated  for 
victory,  the  companions  for  the  chief.  The  noblest 
warriors,  whenever  their  native  country  was  sunk 
in  the  laziness  of  peace,  maintained  their  numerous 
bands  in  some  distant  scene  of  action,  to  exercise 
their  restless  spirit,  and  to  acquire  renown  by 
voluntary  dangers.  Gifts  worthy  of  soldiers,  the 
warlike  steed,  the  bloody  and  ever  victorious  lance, 
were  the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed 
from  the  liberality  of  their  chief.  The  rude  plenty 
of  his  hospitable  board  was  the  only  pay  that  he 
could  bestow,  or  they  would  accept.  War,  rapine, 
and  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  friends,  supplied 
the  materials  of  this  munificence. "s  This  institu- 
tion, however  it  might  accidentally  weaken  the 
several  republics,  invigorated  the  general  character 
of  the  Germans,  and  even  ripened  amongst  them  all 
the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are  susceptible  ;  the 
faith  and  valour,  the  hospitality  and  the  courtesy, 
so  conspicuous  long  afterwards  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry. The  honourable  gifts,  bestowed  by  the  chief 
on  his  brave  companions,  have  been  supposed,  by 
an  ingenious  writer,  to  contain  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  fiefs,  distributed,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  by  the  barbarian  lords  among 
their  vassals,  with  a  similar  duty  of  homage  and 
military  service.11  These  conditions  are,  however, 
very  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, who  delighted  in  mutual  presents  ;  but  with- 
out either  imposing,  or  accepting,  the  weight  of 
obligations.1 

"  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  more  German  chastity, 
properly  of  romance,  all  the  men  were  brave,  and 
all  the  women  were  chaste  ;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  latter  of  these  virtues  is  acquired  and  preserved 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  the  former,  it  is 
ascribed,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  wives  of 
the  ancient  Germans.  Polygamy  was  not  in  use, 
except  among  the  princes,  and  among  them  only  for 

f  Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

p  Tacit.  Germ.  13,  14. 

h  Esprit  desLoix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  Montes- 
quieu is  corrected,  however,  by  the  dry  cold  reason  of  the  Abbe  de 
Mably.     Observations  sur  1'  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  3ofi. 

i  Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  uec  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur. 
Tacit.  Germ.  c.  21. 
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the  sake  of  multiplying  their  alliances.     Divorces 
were  prohibited  by  manners  rather  than  by  laws. 
Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable 
crimes  ;  nor  was  seduction  justified  by  example  and 
fashion."     We  may  easily  discover,  that  Tacitus  in- 
dulges an  honest  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  barba- 
rian virtue  with  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Roman 
ladies  :  yet  there  are  some  striking  circumstances 
that  give  an  air  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  probability, 
to  the  conjugal  faith  and  chastity  of  the  Germans, 
its  probable        Although  the  progress  of  civilization 
causes.        hag  undoubtedly   contributed   to  as- 
suage the  fiercer  passions  of  human  nature,  it  seems 
to  have  been  less  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chas- 
tity, whose  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  softness  of 
the  mind.     The  refinements  of  life  corrupt  while 
they  polish  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.     The  gross 
appetite  of  love  becomes  most  dangerous  when  it  is 
elevated,  or  rather,  indeed,   disguised  by    senti- 
mental passion.     The  elegance  of  dress,  of  motion, 
and  of  manners,   gives   a  lustre   to   beauty,   and 
inflames  the  senses  through  the  imagination.    Lux- 
urious entertainments,  midnight  dances,  and  licen- 
tious  spectacles,  present  at  once  temptation  and 
opportunity  to  female  frailty.1    From  such  dangers 
the  unpolished  wives  of  the  barbarians  were  secured 
by  poverty,  solitude,  and  the  painful  cares  of  a 
domestic  life.     The  German  huts,  open  on  every 
side  to  the  eye  of  indiscretion  or  jealousy,  were  a 
better  safeguard  of  conjugal  fidelity,  than  the  walls, 
the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs   of  a  Persian  haram. 
To  this  reason  another  may  be  added,  of  a  more 
honourable  nature.      The   Germans   treated   their 
women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted  them 
on  every  occasion  of  importance,  and  fondly  be- 
lieved, that  in  their  breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and 
wisdom  more  than  human.     Some  of  these  inter- 
preters of  fate,  such  as  Velleda,  in  the  Batavian 
war,  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.™     The  rest  of  the  sex,  without 
being  adored  as  goddesses,  were  respected  as  the 
free  and  equal  companions  of  soldiers  ;  associated 
even  by  the  marriage  ceremony  to  a  life  of  toil, 
of  danger,  and  of  glory.11    In  their  great  invasions, 
the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted 
amidst  the  sound  of  arms,  the   various  forms  of 
destruction,  and  the  honourable  wounds  of  their 
sons  and  husbands.0     Fainting  armies  of  Germans 
have,  more  than  once,  been  driven  back  upon  the 
enemy,  by  the  generous  despair  of  the  women,  who 
dreaded  death  much  less  than  servitude.     If  the 
day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  they  well  knew  how  to 
deliverthemselves  and  their  children,  with  their  ovra 

k  The  adulteress  was  whipped  through  the  village.  Neither  wealth 
nor  beauty  could  inspire  compassion,  or  procure  her  a  second  husband 
18,  19. 

1  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  research  of  places  the 
most  favourable  to  love.  Above  all,  he  considers  the  theatre  as  the  best 
adapted  to  collect  the  beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  melt  them  into  tender- 
ness and  sensuality. 

m  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  61,  Co. 

a  The  marriage  present  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  horses,  and  arms.  See 
Germ.  c.  18.     Tacitus  is  somewhat  too  florid  on  the  subject. 

o  The  change  of  exiyere  into  exuyere  is  a  most  excellent  correction. 

p  Taeit.  Germ.  c.  7.     Plutarch,  in  Mario.     Before  the  wi\es  of  the 
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hands,  from  an  insulting'victor.P  Heroines  of  such 
a  cast  may  claim  our  admiration ;  but  they  were 
most  assuredly  neither  lovely,  nor  very  susceptible  of 
love.  Whilst  they  affected  to  emulate  the  stern 
virtues  of  man,  they  must  have  resigned  that  attrac- 
tive softness,  in  which  principally  consists  the  charm 
and  weakness  of  woman.  Conscious  pride  taught 
the  German  females  to  suppress  every  tender  emo- 
tion that  stood  in  competition  with  honour,  and  the 
first  honour  of  the  sex  has  ever  been  that  of  chastity. 
The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  these  high-spirited 
matrons  may,  at  once,  be  considered  as  a  cause,  as 
an  effect,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  general  character 
of  the  nation.  Female  courage,  however  it  may  be 
raised  by  fanaticism,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  manly 
valour  that  distinguishes  the  age  or  country  in 
which  it  may  be  found. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Germans 
(if  the  wild  opinions  of  savages  can 
deserve  that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants, 
their  fears,  and  their  ignorance.1  They  adored  the 
great  visible  objects  and  agents  of  nature,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  fire  and  the  earth  ;  together  with 
those  imaginary  deities,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  most  important  occupations  of  human 
life.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by  some  ridiculous 
arts  of  divination,  they  could  discover  the  will  of 
the  superior  beings,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were 
the  most  precious  and  acceptable  offering  to  their 
altars.  Some  applause  has  been  hastily  bestowed 
on  the  sublime  notion,  entertained  by  that  people, 
of  the  Deity,  whom  they  neither  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  temple,  nor  represented  by  any  human 
figure;  but  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Germans 
were  unskilled  in  architecture,  and  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  sculpture,  we  shall  readily 
assign  the  true  reason  of  a  scruple,  which  arose  not 
so  much  from  a  superiority  of  reason,  as  from  a  want 
of  ingenuity.  The  only  temples  in  Germany  were 
dark  and  ancient  groves,  consecrated  by  the  rever- 
ence of  succeeding  generations.  Their  secret  gloom, 
the  imagined  residence  of  an  invisible  power,  by 
presenting  no  distinct  object  of  fear  or  worship, 
impressed  the  mind  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of 
religious  horror  ;r  and  the  priests,  rude  and  illiterate 
as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by  experience  the 
use  of  every  artifice  that  could  preserve  and  fortify 
impressions  so  well  suited  to  their  own  interest. 

The  same  ignorance,  which  renders   Its  eg-ects  ni 
barbarians  incapable  of  conceiving  or         peace; 
embracing  the  useful  restraints  of  laws,  exposes 
them  naked  and  unarmed  to  the  blind  terrors  of 
superstition.     The  German  priests,  improving  this 

Teutones  destroyed  themselves  and  their  children,  they  had  offered  to 
surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  received  as  the  slaves  of  the 
vestal  virgins. 

q  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and  Cluverius  one  hundred  and 
twenty. four  pages,  on  this  obscure  subject.  The  former  discovers  in 
Germany  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter  is  positive,  that, 
nnderthe  emblems  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fire,  his  pious  ances- 
tors worshipped  the  Trinity  in  unity. 

r  The  sacred  wood,  described  with  such  sublime  horror  by  Lncan, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles;  but  there  were  many  of  the 
same  kind  in  Germany. 
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favourable  temper  of  their  countrymen,  had  assumed 
a  jurisdiction  even  in  temporal  concerns,  which  the 
magistrate  could  not  venture  to  exercise  ;  and  the 
haughty  warrior  patiently  submitted  to  the  lash  of 
correction,  when  it  was  inflicted,  not  by  any  human 
power,  but  by  the  immediate  order  of  the  god  of 
war.8  The  defects  of  civil  policy  were  sometimes 
supplied  by  the  interposition  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. The  latter  was  constantly  exerted  to  maintain 
silence  and  decency  in  the  popular  assemblies  ;  and 
was  sometimes  extended  to  a  more  enlarged  con- 
cern for  the  national  welfare.  A  solemn  procession 
was  occasionally  celebrated  in  the  present  countries 
of  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania.  The  unknown 
symbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  was 
placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  goddess,  whose  common  residence  was 
in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  visited  several  adjacent  tribes 
of  her  worshippers.  During  her  progress  the  sound 
of  war  was  hushed,  quarrels  were  suspended,  arms 
laid  aside,  and  the  restless  Germans  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony.1 
The  truce  of  God,  so  often  and  so  ineffectually  pro- 
claimed by  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
an  obvious  imitation  of  this  ancient  custom." 

But  the  influence  of  religion  was  far 
more  powerful  to  inflame,  than  to  mo- 
derate, the  fierce  passions  of  the  Germans.  Interest 
and  fanaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanc- 
tity the  most  daring  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises, 
by  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  full  assurances 
of  success.  The  consecrated  standards,  long  revered 
in  the  groves  of  superstition,  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  ;x  and  the  hostile  army  was  de- 
voted with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and 
of  thunder.y  In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were 
the  Germans)  cowardice  is  the  most  unpardonable 
of  sins.  A  brave  man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of 
their  martial  deities  ;  the  wretch,  who  had  lost  his 
shield,  was  alike  banished  from  the  religious  and 
the  civil  assemblies  of  his  countrymen.  Some  tribes 
of  the  north  seem  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,2  others  imagined  a  gross  paradise  of 
immortal  drunkenness.*  All  agreed,  that  a  life  spent 
in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  were  the 
best  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either  in 
this  or  in  another  world. 

The  immortality  so  vainly  promised 
by  the  priests,  was,  in  some  degree,  con- 
ferred by  the  bards.  That  singular  order  of  men  has 
most  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  Celts, 
the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Germans.  Their  genius 
and  character,  as  well  as  the  reverence  paid  to  that 

■  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  7.  t  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  40. 

ii  S*e  I)r.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  10. 
x  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.     These  standards  were  only  the  heads  of  wild 

I.1-..-K.  ' 

y  Bee  an  instance  of  this  custom,  Tacit.  Annal.  xtii.  S7. 
i  Osar,  Diodorus,  and  Luran,   seem  to  aserilie  this  doctrine  to  the 

Gaol*,  but  M.  Pellnutier  (Histoire  des  Celies,  1.  Hi.  c.  18.)  labours  to 

reduce  their  expression*  to  a  more  orthodox  sense, 
a  Concerning  tbii  gross  hut  alluring  doctrine  of  the  Edda,  see  Fable 

XX.  in  the  curious  version  of  that  book,  published  by  M.  Mallet,  in  his 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark. 
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important  office,  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 
But  we  cannot  so  easily  express,  or  even  conceive, 
the  enthusiasm  of  arms  and  glory  which  they  kin- 
dled in  the  breast  of  their  audience.  Among  a 
polished  people,  a  taste  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amuse- 
ment of  the  fancy,  than  a  passion  of  the  soul.  And 
yet,  when  in  calm  retirement  we  peruse  the  combats 
described  by  Homer  or  Tasso,  we  are  insensibly 
seduced  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow 
of  martial  ardour.  But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the 
sensation  which  a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from 
solitary  study!  It  was  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  in 
the  feast  of  victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated  the 
glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days,  the  ancestors  of 
those  warlike  chieftains,  who  listened  with  trans- 
port to  their  artless  but  animated  strains.  The  view 
of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened  the  effect  of  the 
military  song;  and  the  passions  which  it  tended  to 
excite,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of 
death,  were  the  habitual  sentiments  of  a  German 
mind.b 

Such  was  the  situation,  and  such    causes  which 

were    the    manners,    of    the    ancient  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Ger- 
Germans.     Their  climate,  their  want   raan-s- 

of  learning,  of  arts,  and  of  laws,  their  notions  of 
honour,  of  gallantry,  and  of  religion,  their  sense  of 
freedom,  impatience  of  peace,  and  thirst  of  enter- 
prise, all  contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military 
heroes.  And  yet  we  find,  that,  during  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
defeat  of  Varus  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  these  formi- 
dable barbarians  made  few  considerable  attempts, 
and  not  any  material  impression,  on  the  luxurious 
and  enslaved  provinces  of  the  empire.  Their  pro- 
gress was  checked  by  their  want  of  arms  and 
discipline,  and  their  fury  was  diverted  by  the  in- 
testine divisions  of  ancient  Germany. 

I.  It  has  been  observed,  with  inge-  Wan*  of  a™& 
nuity,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  command  of 
iron  soon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of  gold. 
But  the  rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  destitute  of 
both  those  valuable  metals,  were  reduced  slowly  to 
acquire,  by  their  unassisted  strength,  the  possession 
of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  face  of  a 
German  army  displayed  their  poverty  of  iron. 
Swords,  and  the  longer  kind  of  lances,  they  could 
seldom  use.  Their  framea  (as  they  called  them  in 
their  own  language)  were  long  spears  headed  with 
a  sharp  but  narrow  iron  point,  and  which,  as  occa- 
sion required,  they  either  darted  from  a  distance, 
or  pushed  in  close  onset.  With  this  spear,  and  with 
a  shield,  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A  multitude 
of  darts,  scattered c  with  incredible  force,  were  an 
additional  resource  of  the  infantry.     Their  military 

b  See  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  3.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  v.  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  197.  The 
classical  reader  may  remember  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the  Pbaeacian 
court,  and  the  ardour  infused  by  Tyrtseus  into  the  fainting  Spartans. 
Vet  there  is  little  probability  that  "the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  were 
the  same  people.  Much  learned  trifling  might  be  spared,  if  our  anti- 
quarians would  condescend  to  reflect,  that  similar  manners  will  natu- 
rally be  produced  by  similar  situations. 

c  Missilia  sparguot,  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  6.  Either  that  historian 
used  a  vague  expression,  or  he  meant  that  they  were  thrown  at 
random. 
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dress,  when  they  wore  any,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  loose  mantle.  A  variety  of  colours  was  the  only 
ornament  of  their  wooden  or  osier  shields.  Few  of 
the  chiefs  were  distinguished  by  cuirasses,  scarce 
any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horses  of  Germany 
were  neither  beautiful,  swift,  or  practised  in  the 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  Roman  menage,  several  of 
the  nations  obtained  renown  by  their  cavalry  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  principal  strength  of  the  Germans 
consisted  in  their  infantry/  which  was  drawn  up  in 
several  deep  columns,  according  to  the  distinction 
and  of  discip.  of  tribes  and  families.  Impatient  of 
l,ne"  fatigue    or    delay,    these    half-armed 

warriors  rushed  to  battle  with  dissonant  shouts  and 
disordered  ranks ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  effort  of 
native  valour,  prevailed  over  the  constrained  and 
more  artificial  bravery  of  the  Roman  mercenaries. 
But   as   the   barbarians  poured  forth   their  whole 
souls  on  the  first  onset,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally 
or  to  retire.     A  repulse  was  a  sure  defeat ;  and  a 
defeat    was    most    commonly    total     destruction. 
When  we  recollect  the  complete  armour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  their  discipline,  exercises,  evolu- 
tions, fortified    camps,   and    military    engines,    it 
appears  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  how  the  naked 
and  unassisted  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare 
to  encounter  in  the  field  the  strength  of  the  legions, 
and  the  various  troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which 
seconded  their  operations.     The   contest  was  too 
unequal,  till  the  introduction  of  luxury  had  ener- 
vated the  vigour,  and  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
sedition  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman 
armies.     The  introduction  of  barbarian  auxiliaries 
into  those  armies,  was  a  measure  attended  with  very 
obvious  dangers,  as  it  might  gradually  instruct  the 
Germans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy.    Although 
they  were  admitted  in  small  numbers,  and  with  the 
strictest  precaution,  the  example  of   Civilis  was 
proper  to  convince  the  Romans,  that  the  danger  was 
not  imaginary,  and  that  their  precautions  were  not 
always    sufficient.6     During    the    civil    wars    that 
followed  the  death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  intrepid 
Batavian,  whom  his  enemies  condescended  to  com- 
pare with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius/  formed  a  great 
design  of  freedom  and  ambition.     Eight  Batavian 
cohorts,  renowned  in  the  wars  of  Britain  and  Italy, 
repaired  to  his  standard.     He  introduced  an  army 
of  Germans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  powerful 
cities  of  Treves  and  Langres  to  embrace  his  cause, 
defeated  the  legions,  destroyed  their  fortified  camps, 
and   employed   against   the   Romans   the  military 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  their  service. 
When  at  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he 
yielded  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  Civilis  secured 
himself  and  his  country  by  an  honourable  treaty. 

d  It  was  their  principal  distinction  from  the  Sarmatians,  who  gene- 
rally fought  on  horseback. 

e  The  relation  of  this  enterprise  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  the  history  of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  eloquence  than  perspicuity.  Sir  Henry  Saville  has  observed  several 
inaccuracies. 

f  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  13.     Like  them,  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

S  It  was  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  the  old  Rhine,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  art  and 
nature.     See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  30,  37. 


The  Batavians  still  continued  to  occupy  the  islands 
of  the  Rhine, R  the  allies,  not  the  servants,  of  the 
Roman  monarchy. 

II.  The  strength  of  ancient  Germany  civil  dissensions 
appears  formidable,  when  we  consider  of  Germa"y. 
the  effects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  its 
united  effort.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might 
very  possibly  contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  were  of  a  temper  to 
use  them.  But  this  fierce  multitude,  incapable  of 
concerting  or  executing  any  plan  of  national  great- 
ness, was  agitated  by  various  and  often  hostile 
intentions.  Germany  was  divided  into  more  than 
forty  independent  states  ;  and,  even  in  each  state, 
the  union  of  the  several  tribes  was  extremely  loose 
and  precarious.  The  barbarians  were  easily  pro- 
voked ;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive  an  injury, 
much  less  an  insult ;  their  resentments  were  bloody 
and  implacable.  The  casual  disputes  that  so  fre- 
quently happened  in  their  tumultuous  parties  of 
hunting  or  drinking,  were  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  whole  nations  ;  the  private  feud  of  any 
considerable  chieftains  diffused  itself  among  their 
followers  and  allies.  To  chastise  the  insolent,  or 
to  plunder  the  defenceless,  were  alike  causes  of 
war.  The  most  formidable  states  of  Germany  affect- 
ed to  encompass  their  territories  with  a  wide  fron- 
tier of  solitude  and  devastation.  The  awful  dis- 
tance preserved  by  their  neighbours,  attested  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  measure  .defended 
them  from  the  danger  of  unexpected  incursions. b 

"  The  Bructeri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  fomented  by  the 
now  speaks)  were  totally  exterminated  pollcy  of  Rorae- 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes,1  provoked  by  their  in- 
solence, allured  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  perhaps 
inspired  by  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Above 
sixty  thousand  barbarians  were  destroyed  ;  not  by 
the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our  sight,  and  for  our 
entertainment.  May  the  nations,  enemies  of  Rome, 
ever  preserve  this  enmity  to  each  other !  We  have 
now  attained  the  utmost  verge  of  prosperity,k  and 
have  nothing  left  to  demand  of  fortune,  except  the 
discord  of  these  barbarians."1 — These  sentiments, 
less  worthy  of  the  humanity  than  of  the  patriotism  of 
Tacitus,  express  the  invariable  maxims  of  the  policy 
of  his  countrymen.  They  deemed  it  a  much  safer 
expedient  to  divide  than  to  combat  the  barbarians, 
from  whose  defeat  they  could  derive  neither  honour 
nor  advantage.  The  money  and  negociations  of 
Rome  insinuated  themselves  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  every  art  of  seduction  was  used  with 
dignity,  to  conciliate  those  nations  whom  their 
proximity  to  the  Rhine  or  Danube  might  render  the 
most  useful  friends,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome 
enemies.     Chiefs  of  renown  and  power  were  flat- 

h  Cfesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  vi.  23. 

i  They  are  mentioned,  however,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by 
Nazarius,  Ammianus,  Claudian,  &c.  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See  Cluver. 
Germ.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

k  Urgentibus  is  the  common  reading,  but  good  sense,  Lipsius,  and 
some  MSS.  declare  for  Vergentibus. 

1  Tacit.  Gcrmania,  c.  33.  The  pious  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  is  very 
angry  with  Tacitus,  talks  of  the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  &c.  &c. 
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tered  by  the  most  trifling:  presents,  which  they 
received  either  as  marks  of  distinction,  or  as  the 
instruments  of  luxury.  In  civil  dissensions,  the 
weaker  faction  endeavoured  to  strengthen  its  in- 
terest by  entering;  into  secret  connexions  with  the 
governors  of  the  frontier  provinces.  Every  quarrel 
among  the  Germans  was  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
of  Rome  ;  and  every  plan  of  union  and  public  good 
was  defeated  by  the  stronger  bias  of  private  jealousy 
and  interest. m 

The  general  conspiracy  which  ter- 
Sn^n!MUa?cas  rifled  the  Romans  under  the  reign 
Antoninus.  0f  >iarcus  Antoninus,  comprehended 

almost  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  and  even  Sar- 
matia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Danube."  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
whether  this  hasty  confederation  was  formed  by 
necessity,  by  reason,  or  by  passion  ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  barbarians  were  neither  allured 
by  the  indolence,  or  provoked  by  the  ambition,  of 
the  Roman  monarch.  This  dangerous  invasion 
required  all  the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  Marcus. 
He  fixed  generals  of  ability  in  the  several  stations 
of  attack,  and  assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of  the 
most  important  province  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  the  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  was  subdued.  The  Quadi  and  the  Mar- 
comanni,0  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  were 
the  most  severely  punished  in  its  catastrophe.  They 
were  commanded  to  retire  five  miles  p  from  their 
own  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
flower  of  the  youth,  who  were  immediately  sent  into 
Britain,  a  remote  island,  where  they  might  be  secure 
as  hostages,  and  useful  as  soldiers."1  On  the  fre- 
quent rebellions  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the 
irritated  emperor  resolved  to  reduce  their  country 
into  the  form  of  a  province.  His  designs  were  dis- 
appointed by  death.  This  formidable  league,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  that  appears  in  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  imperial  history,  was  entirely 
dissipated,  without  leaving  any  traces  behind  in 
Germany. 
Distinction  of  the      In  the  course  of  this  introductory 

German  tribes.     chapte]%  we  haye  confined  ourselveS  to 

the  general  outlines  of  the  manners  of  Germany, 
without  attempting  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  the 
various  tribes  which  filled  that  great  country  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.  As  the 
ancient,  or  as  new  tribes,  successively  present  them- 
selves in  the  series  of  this  history,  we  shall  concisely 
mention  their  origin,  their  situation,  and  their  par- 
ticular character.  Modern  nations  are  fixed  and 
permanent  societies,  connected  among  themselves 
by  laws  and  government,  bound  to  their  native  soil 
by  arts  and  agriculture.      The  German  tribes  were 

m  Many  traces  of  this  policy  may  be  discovered  in  Tacitus  and  Dion  ; 
and  many  more  may  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  31.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  5.  Aurel. 
Victor.  The  emperor  Marcus  was  reduced  to  sell  the  rich  furniture  of 
the  palace,  and  to  enlist  slaves  and  robbers. 

o  Tlie  Marcomanni,  a  colony,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
occupied  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  once  erected  a  frreat  and  formid- 
able monarchy  under  their  kine  Maroboduus.  See  Strabo,  1.  vii.  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  105.     Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  63. 

P  Mr.  W'otton  (History  of  Rome,  p.  160.)  increases  the  prohibition 
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voluntary  and  fluctuating  associations  of  soldiers, 
almost  of  savages.  The  same  territory  often 
changed  its  inhabitants  in  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
emigration.  The  same  communities,  uniting  in  a 
plan  of  defence  or  invasion,  bestowed  a  new  title 
on  their  new  confederacy.  The  dissolution  of  an 
ancient  confederacy  restored  to  the  independent 
tribes  their  peculiar  but  long- forgotten  appellation. 
A  victorious  state  often  communicated  its  own  name 
to  a  vanquished  people.  Sometimes  crowds  of 
volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  standard  of 
a  favourite  leader  ;  his  camp  became  their  country, 
and  some  circumstances  of  the  enterprise  soon  gave 
a  common  denomination  to  the  mixed  multitude. 
The  distinctions  of  the  ferocious  invaders  were  per- 
petually varied  by  themselves,  and  confounded  by 
the  astonished  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire/ 

Wars,  and  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  history  ;  but  the  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  these  busy  scenes,  is  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conditions  of  mankind.  In 
great  monarchies,  millions  of  obedient  subjects  pur- 
sue their  useful  occupations  in  peace  and  obscurity. 
The  attention  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  the 
reader,  is  solely  confined  to  a  court,  a  capital,  a  re- 
gular army,  and  the  districts  which  happen  to  be  the 
occasional  scene  of  military  operations.  But  a  state 
of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  season  of  civil  com- 
motions, or  the  situation  of  petty  republics,s  raises 
almost  every  member  of  the  community  into  action, 
and  consequently  into  notice.  The  irregular  divi- 
sions and  the  restless  motions  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, dazzle  our  imagination,  and  seem  to  multiply 
their  numbers.  The  profuse  enumeration  of  kings 
and  warriors,  of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to 
forget  that  the  same  objects  are  continually  repeated 
under  a  variety  of  appellations,  and  that  the  most 
splendid  appellations  have  been  frequently  lavished 
on  the  most  inconsiderable  objects. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  emperors  Decins,  Gallus,  JEmilianvs,  Valerian, 
and  Gallienus. — The  general  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians.— The  thirty  tyrants. 


The    nature   ot 

the  subject, 
A.  D.  248—268. 


From  the  great  secular  games  cele- 
brated by  Philip,  to  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  there  elapsed 
twenty  years  of  shame  and  misfortune.  During  that 
calamitous  period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked, 
every  province  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted,  by 
barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the 

to  ten  times  the  distance.  His  reasoning  is  specious,  but  not  conclu- 
sive.    Five  miles  were  sufficient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

q  Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  and  lxxii. 

r  See  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  migrations  of  na. 
tions ;  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p. 
48—71.  It  is  seldom  thai  the  autiquarian  and  the  philosopher  are  so 
happily  blended. 

s  Should  we  suspect  that  Athens  contained  only  21,000  citizens,  and 
Sparta  no  more  than  39,000?  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the  number 
of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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ruined  empire  seemed  to  approach  the  last  and 
fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution.  The  confusion  of 
the  times,  and  the  scarcity  of  authentic  memorials, 
oppose  equal  difficulties  to  the  historian,  who  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  clear  and  unbroken  thread  of 
narration.  Surrounded  with  imperfect  fragments, 
always  concise,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, he  is  reduced  to  collect,  to  compare,  and 
to  conjecture  :  and  though  he  ought  never  to  place 
his  conjectures  in  the  rank  of  facts,  yet  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  of  the  sure  operation 
of  its  fierce  and  unrestrained  passions,  might,  on 
some  occasions,  supply  the  want  of  historical 
materials. 

_,  „        There  is  not,  for  instance,  any  diffi- 

I  he  emperor  J 

Philip.  culty  in  conceiving,  that  the  successive 
murders  of  so  many  emperors  had  loosened  all  the 
ties  of  allegiance  between  the  prince  and  people ; 
that  all  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  master  ;  and  that  the 
caprice  of  armies,  long  since  habituated  to  frequent 
and  violent  revolutions,  might  every  day  raise  to  the 
throne  the  most  obscure  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
History  can  only  add,  that  the  rebellion  against  the 
emperor  Philip  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  among  the  legions  of 
Maesia ;  and  that  a  subaltern  officer,  named  Marinus, 
was  the  object  of  their  seditious  choice.  Philip  was 
alarmed.  He  dreaded  lest  the  treason  of  the  Ma;sian 
army  should  prove  the  first  spark  of  a  general  con- 
flagration. Distracted  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  and  of  his  danger,  he  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  senate.  A  gloomy  silence  prevailed, 
the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  disaffection  :  till 
c  .at  length  Decius,  one  of  the  assembly, 

services,     revolt,  .  .  J 

victory,  and  reiSn  assuming  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  noble 
Decius,  per°r  extraction,  ventured  to  discover  more 
A.  D.  249.  intrepidity  than  the  emperor  seemed 
to  possess.  He  treated  the  whole  business  with 
contempt,  as  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  tumult,  and 
Philip's  rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who  in  a 
very  few  days  would  be  destroyed  by  the  same  in- 
constancy that  had  created  him.  The  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecy  inspired  Philip  with  a  just 
esteem  for  so  able  a  counsellor ;  and  Decius  ap- 
peared to  him  the  only  person  capable  of  restoring 
peace  and  discipline  to  an  army,  whose  tumultuous 
spirit  did  not  immediately  subside  after  the  murder 
of  Marinus.  Decius,  who  long  resisted  his  own 
nomination,  seems  to  have  insinuated  the  danger 
of  presenting  a  leader  of  merit,  to  the  angry  and 
apprehensive  minds  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  his  pre- 
diction was  again  confirmed  by  the  event.  The 
legions  of  Maesia  forced  their  judge  to  become  their 
accomplice.  They  left  him  only  the  alternative  of 
death  or  the  purple.     His  subsequent  conduct,  after 


a  The  expression  used  by  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  may  signify  that 
Marinus  commanded  a  century,  a  cohort,  or  a  legion. 

b  His  birth  at  Bubalia,  a  little  village  in  Pannonia,  (Eutrop.  ix. 
Victor  in  Csesarib.  etEpitom.)  seems  to  contradict,  unless  it  was  merely 
accidental,  his  supposed  descent  from  the  Decii.  Six  hundred  years 
had  bestowed  nobility  on  the  Decii  :  but  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period,  ihey  were  only  plebeians  of  merit,  and  among  the  first  who 


that  decisive  measure,  was  unavoidable.  He  con- 
ducted, or  followed,  his  army  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,  whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to 
repel  the  formidable  competitor  whom  he  had  raised 
up,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  imperial  troops 
were  superior  in  number  ;b  but  the  rebels  formed 
an  army  of  veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and 
experienced  leader.  Philip  was  either  killed  in 
the  battle,  or  put  to  death  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
Verona.  His  son  and  associate  in  the  empire  was 
massacred  at  Rome  by  the  praetorian  guards ;  and 
the  victorious  Decius,  with  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  ambition  of  that  age  can 
usually  plead,  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported,  that, 
immediately  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the 
title  of  Augustus,  he  had  assured  Philip  by  a 
private  message,  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty, 
solemnly  protesting,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
would  resign  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  return 
to  the  condition  of  an  obedient  subject.  His  pro- 
fessions might  be  sincere.  But  in  the  situation 
where  fortune  had  placed  him,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  he  could  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven.0 

The  emperor  Decius  had  employed       He  marches 
a  few  months  in  the  works  of  peace  and      Go\\\f  the 
the  administration  of  justice,  when  he      A  D  250. 
was  summoned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths.     This  is  the  first  consider- 
able occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Roman  power, 
sacked  the  capital,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.     So  memorable  was  the  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire,  that 
the  name  of  Goths  is   frequently  but  improperly 
used  as  a  general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen-     „  .  . 

1      *  t  <•  -r     ,  Origin  of  the 

tury,  and  alter  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Goths  from 
the  Goths,  in  possession  of  present  caD  inavia- 
greatness,  very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in 
the  prospect  of  past  and  of  future  glory.  They 
wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 
The  principal  minister  of  the  court  of  Ravenna,  the 
learned  Cassiodorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the 
conquerors  in  a  Gothic  history,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  books,  now  reduced  to  the  imperfect 
abridgment  of  Jornandes.d  These  writers  passed 
with  the  most  artful  conciseness  over  the  misfortunes 
of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  successful  valour,  and 
adorned  the  triumph  with  many  Asiatic  trophies, 
that  more  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  Scythia. 
On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the  uncertain,  but 
the  only,  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deduced  the 
first  origin  of  the   Goths  from  the  vast  island,  or 


shared  the  consulship  with  the  haughty  Patricians.  Plebeian  Deciorum 
animae,  &c.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  254.  See  the  spirited  speech  of  Decius, 
in  Livy,  x.  9,  10. 

c  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  20.   Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  624     Edit.  Louvre. 

d  See  the  prefaces  of  Cassiodorus  and  jornandes;  it  is  surprising  that 
the  latter  should  be  omitted  in  the  excellent  edition  published  by  Gro- 
tius,  of  the  Gothic  writers. 
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peninsula,  of  Scandina\  ia.e  That  extreme  country 
of  the  north  was  not  unknown  to  the  conquerors  of 
Italy :  the  ties  of  ancient  consanguinity  had  been 
strengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendship  ;  and  a 
Scandinavian  king  had  cheerfully  abdicated  his 
savage  greatness,  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  peaceful  and  polished  court  of 
Ravenna/  Many  vestiges,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  arts  of  popular  vanity,  attest  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  the  Goths  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Baltic.  From  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  less  enterprising 
remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  territory  is  even 
at  present  divided  into  east  and  west  Gothland. 
During  the  middle  ages,  (from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  century,)  whilst  Christianity  was  advancing 
with  a  slow  progress  into  the  north,  the  Goths  and 
the  Swedes  composed  two  distinct  and  sometimes 
hostile  members  of  the  same  monarchy.8  The  latter 
of  these  two  names  has  prevailed  without  extin- 
guishing the  former.  The  Swedes,  who  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  their  own  fame  in  arms,  have,  in 
every  age,  claimed  the  kindred  glory  of  the  Goths. 
In  a  moment  of  discontent  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  Charles  the  Twelfth  insinuated,  that  his  vic- 
torious troops  were  not  degenerated  from  their  brave 
ancestors,  who  had  already  subdued  the  mistress  of 
the  world.11 

Kelson  of  the        Til1  tne  end  °^ tne  eleventh  century, 
Goths.  a  celebrated  temple  subsisted  at  Upsal, 

the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Swedes  and 
Goths.  It  was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the 
Scandinavians  had  acquired  in  their  piratical  ad- 
ventures, and  sanctified  by  the  uncouth  representa- 
tions of  the  three  principal  deities,  the  god  of  war, 
the  goddess  of  generation,  and  the  god  of  thunder. 
In  the  general  festival,  that  was  solemnized  every 
ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  species  (without 
excepting  the  human)  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
bleeding  bodies  suspended  in  the  sacred  grove  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple.1  The  only  traces  that  now  sub- 
sist of  this  barbaric  superstition  are  contained  in  the 
Edda,  a  system  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  studied  by  the 
learned  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  their  ancient  traditions. 
Institutions  and  Notwithstanding  the  mysterious  ob- 
death  of  Odin.  scurity  of  the  Edda,  we  can  easily 
distinguish  two  persons  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Odin  ;  the  god  of  war,  and  the  great  legislator  of 

a  On  the  authority  of  Ablavius,  Jornandes  quotes  some  old  Gothic 
chronicles  in  verse.     De  Reh.  Geticis,  c.  4. 

f  Jornandes,  r.  3. 

■j  See  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotiussomc  large  extracts  from  Adam 
of  Bremen,  and  Saxo-Grammaticus.  The  former  wrote  in  the  year 
1077.  the  latter  flourished  about  the  year  1200. 

h  Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  I.  iii.  5Vhen  the  Austrians  de- 
sired the  aid  of  tin:  conft  of  Rome  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  they 
always  represented  that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Alaric. 
Harte's  Hi",tory  of  Gustavus,  vol.  ii.  p.  \U.i. 

i  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Prolcgomenis,  p.  104.  The  temple 
of  Upsal  was  destroyed  by  Ingo  king  of  Sweden,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1075,  and  about  fourscore  years  afterwards  a  Christian  cathe- 
dral was  erected  on  its  ruins.  See  halm's  History  of  Sweden,  in  the 
liililiotheqiie  Raisonnee. 

k  Mallet,  Introduction  a  1'  Histoire  du  Dannemarc. 


Scandinavia.  The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  north, 
instituted  a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to 
the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on  either  side  of  the 
Baltic  were  subdued  by  the  invincible  valour  of 
Odin,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  the  fame, 
which  he  acquired,  of  a  most  skilful  magician. 
The  faith  that  he  had  propagated,  during  a  long  and 
prosperous  life,  he  confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Apprehensive  of  the  ignominious  approach  of  dis- 
ease and  infirmity,  he  resolved  to  expire  as  became 
a  warrior.  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths,  he  wounded  himself  in  nine  mortal 
places,  hastening  away  (as  he  asserted  with  his  dy- 
ing voice)  to  prepare  the  feast  of  heroes  in  the 
palace  of  the  god  of  war.k 

The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Agreeable  but 
Odin  is  distinguished  by  the  appella-  SE&ftoL&C 
tion  of  As-gard.  The  happy  resem-  ins  0t,i"- 
blance  of  that  name  with  As-burg,  or  As-of,1  words 
of  a  similar  signification,  has  given  rise  to  an  his- 
torical system  of  so  pleasing  a  contexture,  that  we 
could  almost  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  of  its  truth. 
It  is  supposed  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Marotis,  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates  and  the  arms  of 
Pompey  menaced  the  north  with  servitude.  That 
Odin,  yielding  with  indignant  fury  to  a  power  which 
he  was  unable  to  resist,  conducted  his  tribe  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden, 
with  the  great  design  of  forming,  in  that  inaccessi- 
ble retreat  of  freedom,  a  religion  and  a  people, 
which,  in  some  remote  age,  might  be  subservient  to 
his  immortal  revenge  ;  when  his  invincible  Goths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticism,  should  issue  in  nu- 
merous swarms  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle,  to  chastise  the  oppressors  of  mankind.'" 

If  so  many  successive  generations  of  Emigration  of 
Goths  were  capable  of  preserving  a  Sr^ffiftS. 
faint  tradition  of  their  Scandinavian  Prussia, 
origin,  we  must  not  expect,  from  such  unlettered 
barbarians,  any  distinct  account  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  emigration.  To  cross  the 
Baltic  was  an  easy  and  natural  attempt.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  were  masters  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  large  vessels,  with  oars,"  and  the  dis- 
tance is  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Carlscroon  to  the  nearest  ports  of  Pomerania  and 
Prussia.  Here,  at  length,  we  land  on  firm  and  his- 
toric ground.  At  least  as  early  as  the  Christian 
aera,0  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines,1*  the 
Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of  the 


1  Mallet,  e.  iv.  p.  55.  has  collected  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  vestiges  of  such  a  city  and  people. 

m  This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  which,  by  deducing  the  enmity 
of  the  Goths  and  Romans  from  so  memorable  a  cause,  might  supply 
the  noble  groundwork  of  an  epic  poem,  cannot  safely  be  received  as 
authentic  history.  According  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Edda.  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  most  skilful  critics,  As-gard,  instead  of  de- 
noting a  real  city  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  the  mystic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia:  from 
whence  the  prophet  was  supposed  to  descend,  when  he  announced  his 
new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  already  seated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Sweden.  n  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  44. 

o  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  62.  If  we  could  yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  naviga. 
tions  of  Pytheasof  Marseilles,  we  must  allow  that  the  Goths  had  passed 
the  Baltic  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

p  Ptolemy,  I.  ii. 
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Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzick,  were  long  afterwards  founded.11  West- 
ward of  the  Goths,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Van- 
dals were  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and 
the  sea-coast  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  A 
striking  resemblance  of  manners,  complexion,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths  were  originally  one  great 
people.1"  The  latter  appear  to  have  been  subdivided 
into  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepidae.8  The  dis- 
tinction among  the  Vandals  was  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  independant  names  of  Heruli,  Bur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  and  a  variety  of  other  petty 
states,  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age,  expanded 
themselves  into  powerful  monarchies. 
From  Prussia  to  *n  tne  a£e  °^ tne  Antonines,  the  Goths 
the  Ukraine,  were  still  seated  in  Prussia.  About 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,the  Roman  province 
of  Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity 
by  frequent  and  destructive  inroads.1  In  this  in- 
terval, therefore,  of  about  seventy  years,  we  must 
place  the  second  migration  of  the  Goths  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine  ;  but  the  cause  that  produced 
it  lies  concealed  among  the  various  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  unsettled  barbarians.  Either 
a  pestilence,  or  a  famine,  a  victory,  or  a  defeat,  an 
oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring 
leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on 
the  milder  climates  of  the  south.  Besides  the  influ- 
ence of  a  martial  religion,  the  numbers  and  spirit  of 
the  Goths  were  equal  to  the  most  dangerous  adven- 
tures. The  use  of  round  bucklers  and  short  swords 
rendered  them  formidable  in  a  close  engagement : 
the  manly  obedience  which  they  yielded  to  heredi- 
tary kings,  gave  uncommon  union  and  stability  to 
their  councils : u  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero 
of  that  age,  and  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  enforced,  by  the  ascendant  of  personal 
merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Anses,  or  demigods  of  the  Gothic 
nation." 

The  Gothic  na-       ^ne  fame  °f  a  great  enterprise  ex- 
tion  increases  in   cited  the  bravest  warriors  from  all  the 

its  march.  _ 

Vandalic  states  of  Germany,  many  of 
whom  are  seen  a  few  years  afterwards  combating 
under  the  common  standard  of  the  Goths.y  The  first 
motions  of  the  emigrants  carried  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Prypec,  a  river  universally  conceived  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  southern  branch  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.*    The  windings  of  that  great  stream  through 

q  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the  arms  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  conquest  and  conversion  of  Prussia  were  completed  by 
those  adventurers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

v  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  14.)  and  Procopius(in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  1.) 
agree  in  this  opinio?,.  They  lived  in  distant  ages,  and  possessed  differ- 
ent  means  of  investigating  the  truth. 

s  The  Astro  and  Visi,  the  eastern  and  western  Goths,  obtained  those 
denominations  from  their  original  seats  in  Scandinavia.  In  all  their 
future  marches  and  settlements,  they  preserved,  with  their  names,  the 
same  relative  situation.  When  they  first  departed  from  Sweden,  the 
infant  colony  was  contained  in  three  vessels.  The  third  being  a  heavy 
sailer,  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which  afterwards  swelled  into  a 
nation,  received  from-  that  circumstance  the  appellation  of  Gepidaa  or 
Loiterers.     Jornandes,  c.  17. 

t  See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patrinus  in  theexcerpta  Legationum  ;  and 
with  regard  to  its  probable  date,  see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iii.  p.  346. 

H 


the  plains  of  Poland  and  Russia  gave  a  direction  to 
their  line  of  march,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  pasturage  to  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  They  followed  the  unknown  course  of  the 
river,  confident  in  their  valour,  and  careless  of  what- 
ever power  might  oppose  their  progress.  The  Bas- 
tarnae  and  the  Venedi  were  the  first  who  presented 
themselves ;  and  the  flower  of  their  youth,  either 
from  choice  or  compulsion,  increased  the  Gothic 
army.  The  Bastarnae  dwelt  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains  :  the  immense  tract  of 
land  that  separated  the  Bastarnae  from  the  savages 
of  Finland  was  possessed,  or  rather  wasted,  by  the 
Venedi : a  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
first  of  these  nations,  which  distinguished  itself  in 
the  Macedonian  war,b  and  was  afterwards  divided 
into  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the 
Borani,  the  Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  origin  from  the 
Germans.  With  better  authority,  a  Sarmatian  ex- 
traction may  be  assigned  to  the  Venedi,  who  ren- 
dered themselves  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages.c 
But  the  confusion  of  blood  and  man-    n.  ,.    ..       , 

Distinction  of 

ners  on  that  doubtful  frontier  often  Germans  and 
perplexed  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vers.*1 As  the  Goths  advanced  near  the  Euxine  sea, 
they  encountered  a  purer  race  of  Sarmatians,  the 
Jazyges,  the  Alani,  and  the  Roxolani ;  and  thejr 
were  probably  the  first  Germans  who  saw  the  mouths 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  of  the  Tanais.  If  we  in- 
quire into  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  people  of 
Germany  and  of  Sarmatia,  we  shall  discover  that 
those  two  great  portions  of  human  kind  were  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  movable 
tents,  by  a  close  dress,  or  flowing  garments,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  or  of  several  wives,  by  a  military 
force,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  either  of  infantry 
or  cavalry  ;  and  above  all  by  the  use  of  the  Teutonic, 
or  of  the  Sclavonian,  language  ;  the  last  of  which 
has  been  diffused  by  conquest,  from  the  confines  of 
Italy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan. 

The  Goths  were  now  in  possession  Description  of 
of  the  Ukraine,  a  country  of  consider-  the  ukraiDe- 
able  extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  intersected 
with  navigable  rivers,  which,  from  either  side,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Borysthenes ;  and  inter- 
spersed with  large  and  lofty  forests  of  oaks.  The 
plenty  of  game  and  fish,  the  innumerable  bee-hives, 
deposited  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  and  in  the  ca- 
vities of  rocks,  and  forming,  even  in  that  rude  age, 
a  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  the  size  of  the 
cattle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  aptness  of  the 

u  Omnium  harum  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta,  breves  gladii,  et 
erga  reges  obsequium.  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  43.  The  Goths  probably 
acquired  their  iron  by  the  commerce  of  amber. 

x  Jornandes,  c.  13,  14. 

y  The  Heruli,  and  the  Uregundi  or  Burgundi,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. See  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans.  1.  v.  A  passage  in  the 
Augustan  History,  p.  28.  seems  to  allude  to  this  great  emigration.  The 
Marcomannic  war  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  barbarous 
tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  more  northern  barbarians. 

z  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  and  the  third  part  of  his  incom- 
parable map  of  Europe. 

a  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  46. 

t>  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  43. 

c  The  Veiifdi,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Antes,  were  the  three  great  tribes 
of  the  same  people.     Jornandes,  c.  24. 

d  Tacitus  most  assuredly  deserves  that  title,  and  even  his  cautious 
suspense  is  a  proof  of  his  diligent  inquiries. 
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soil  for  every  species  of  grain,  and  the  luxuri- 
aucv  of  the  vegetation,  all  displayed  the  liberality 
of  nature,  and  tempted  the  industry  of  man.e  But 
the  Goths  withstood  all  these  temptations,  and  still 
adhered  to  a  life  of  idleness,  of  poverty,  and  of  ra- 
pine. 

The  Scythian  hordes,  which,  towards 
the  east,  bordered  on  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  Goths,  presented  nothing 
to  their  arms,  except  the  doubtful  chance  of  an  un- 
profitable victory.  But  the  prospect  of  the  Roman 
territories  was  far  more  alluring ;  and  the  fields  of 
Dacia  were  covered  with  rich  harvests,  sown  by  the 
hands  of  an  industrious,  and  exposed  to  be  gathered 
by  those  of  a  warlike,  people.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  conquests  of  Trajan,  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors, less  for  any  real  advantage,  than  for  ideal 
dignity,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  empire  on 
that  side.  The  new  and  unsettled  province  of  Dacia 
was  neither  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  rich  enough 
to  satiate,  the  rapaciousness  of  the  barbarians.  As 
long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the  Niester  were  con- 
sidered as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power,  the 
fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  more  care- 
lessly guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ma?sia  lived  in 
supine  security,  fondly  conceiving  themselves  at  an 
inaccessible  distance  from  any  barbarian  invaders. 
The  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  under  the  reign  of 
Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of  their  mistake. 
The  king,  or  leader,  of  that  fierce  nation,  traversed 
with  contempt  the  province  of  Dacia,  and  passed 
both  the  Niester  and  the  Danube  without  encoun- 
tering any  opposition  capable  of  retarding  his  pro- 
gress. The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops 
betrayed  the  most  important  posts,  where  they  were 
stationed,  and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  them  to  enlist  under  the 
Gothic  standard.  The  various  multitude  of  barba- 
rians appeared,  at  length,  under  the  walls  of  Mar- 
cianopolis,  a  city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his 
sister,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  second 
Msesia.'  The  inhabitants  consented  to  ransom  their 
lives  and  property,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  the  invaders  retreated  back  into  their 
deserts,  animated  rather  than  satisfied,  with  the 
first  success  of  their  arms  against  an  opulent  but 
feeble  country.  Intelligence  was  soon  transmitted 
to  the  emperor  Decius,  thatCniva,  king  of  the  Goths, 
had  passed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  with  more 
considerable  forces  ;  that  his  numerous  detachments 
scattered  devastation  over  the  province  of  Massia, 
whilst  the  main  body   of  the    army,  consisting  of 


Dealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  593.  Mr.  Hell  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
379.)  traversed  the  Ukraine,  in  his  journey  from  Petersburg  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  modern  face  of  the  country  is  a  just  representation  of  the 
ancient,  siuce,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  it  still  remains  in  a  stale  of 
nature. 

f  In  th<>  *ixteenth  chapter  of  Jornandes,  instead  of  srevndo  Mxsiam, 
we  may  venture  to  suhstitute  ttecundam,  the  second  Mn-sia,  of  which 
Rfarciai  Mainly  the  capital,  (see  Hieroch-.de  I'rovinciis,  and 

Weatelin;.' ad  locum,  p.  636  Itinerar.)     It  isfnrprisiog  how  tin-  |  ilpa 
ble  ertr.r  of  the  scribe  could  escape  the  judicious  correction  of  Grotius. 

tr  The  place  is  still  failed  Nicop.  The  little  stream,  on  whose  hanks 
it  stood,  falls  into  the  Danube.  D'Anville,  Gcogranhie  Ancienne,  torn. 
i.  p   307. 

h  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbibus,  p.  740.     Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  136. 


seventy  thousand  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  a  force 
equal  to  the  most  daring  achievements,  required 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and  the  exer- 
tion of  his  military  power. 

Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  various  events  of 
before  Nicopolis,  on  the  Jatrus,  one  the  Gothic  war, 
of  the  many  monuments  of  Trajan's 
victories.5  On  his  approach  they  raised  the  siege, 
but  with  a  design  only  of  marching  away  to  a  con- 
quest of  greater  importance,  the  siege  of  Philip- 
popolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of 
Alexander,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hacmus.h  Decius 
followed  them  through  a  difficult  country,  and  by 
forced  marches  ;  but  when  he  imagined  himself  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  Goths, 
Cniva  turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  pursuers.  The 
camp  of  the  Romans  was  surprised  and  pillaged, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  their  emperor  fled  in  disorder 
before  a  troop  of  half-armed  barbarians.  After  a 
long  resistance,  Philippopolis,  destitute  of  succour, 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  massacred  in  the  sack  of 
that  great  city.1  Many  prisoners  of  consequence 
became  a  valuable  accession  to  the  spoil ;  and  Pris- 
cus,  a  brother  of  the  late  emperor  Philip,  blushed 
not  to  assume  the  purple  under  the  protection  of  the 
barbarous  enemies  of  Rome.k  The  time,  however, 
consumed  in  that  tedious  siege,  enabled  Decius  to 
revive  the  courage,  restore  the  discipline,  and  re- 
cruit the  numbers,  of  his  troops.  He  intercepted 
several  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other  Germans,  who 
were  hastening  to  share  the  victory  of  their  coun- 
trymen,1 intrusted  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to 
officers  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity,1"  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube, 
and  exerted  his  utmost  vigilance  to  oppose  either 
the  progress  or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  Encouraged 
by  the  return  of  fortune,  he  anxiously  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  a  great  and  decisive 
blow,  his  own  glory,  and  that  of  the  Roman  arms." 

At  the  same  time  when  Decius  was    Decius    revives 
struggling  with  the   violence   of  the   ^e  office  of  cen- 

8P        °  sor  in  the  person 

tempest,  his  mind,  calm  and  deliberate  of  Vaienau. 
amidst  the  tumult  of  war,  investigated  the  more 
general  causes,  that,  since  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
had  so  impetuously  urged  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
greatness.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  replace  that  greatness  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  restoring  public  virtue,  ancient  principles 
and  manners,  and  the  oppressed  majesty  of  the  laws. 
To  execute  this  noble  but  arduous  design,  he  first 
resolved  to  revive  the  obsolete  office  of  censor  ;  an 


Zonaras,  by  an  odd  mistake,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopolis  tc 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Decius. 

i  Ainmian.  xxxi.  5. 

k  Aurcl.  Victor,  c.  29. 

1  Victoria:  Carpica,  on  some  medals  of  Decius,  insinuate  Uiese  ad- 
vantages. 

m  Claudius  (who  afterwards  reigned  with  so  much  glory)  was  posted 
in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  200  Dardinians,  100  heavy  and  160 
li^ht  horse,  60  Cretan  archers,  and  1000  well-armed  recruits.  See  an 
original  letter  from  the  emperor  to  hisofficer,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
p.  200. 

n  Jornandes,  c.  16 — r8.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p,  22.  In  the  general  account 
of  this  war,  it  if  e;i-y  to  discover  the  opposite  prejudices  of  the  Gothic 
and  the  Grecian  writer.     In  carelessness  alone  they  are  alike. 
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office,  which,  as  long  as  it  bad  subsisted  in  its  pris- 
tine integrity,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  state,"  till  it  was  usurped  and  gradually 
neglected  by  the  Cresars.P  Conscious  that  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign  may  confer  power,  but  that 
the  esteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bestow  authority, 
he  submitted  the  choice  of  the  censor  to  the  unbiassed 
voice  of  the  senate.  By  their  unanimous  votes,  or 
A.  D.  25i.  27th  rather  acclamations,  Valerian,  who 
October.  wag  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  then 
served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was 
declared  the  most  worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.  As 
soon  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  transmitted  to  the 
emperor,  he  assembled  a  great  council  in  his  camp, 
and,  before  the  investiture  of  the  censor  elect,  he 
apprized  him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his 
great  office.  "  Happy  Valerian,"  said  the  prince  to 
his  distinguished  subject,  "  happy  in  the  general 
approbation  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic !  Accept  the  censorship  of  mankind  ;  and  judge 
of  our  manners.  You  will  select  those  who  deserve 
to  continue  members  of  the  senate  ;  you  will  restore 
the  equestrian  order  to  its  ancient  splendour  ;  you 
will  improve  the  revenue,  yet  moderate  the  public 
burthens.  You  will  distinguish  into  regular  classes 
the  various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens,  and 
accurately  review  the  military  strength,  the  wealth, 
the  virtue,  and  the  resources  of  Rome.  Your  deci- 
sions shall  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  The  army,  the 
palace,  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  empire,  are  all  subject  to  your  tribunal. 
None  are  exempted,  excepting  only  the  ordinary 
consuls,"1  the  prafect  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  (as  long  as  she  preserves  her  chastity 
inviolate)  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Even 
these  few,  who  may  not  dread  the  severity,  will 
anxiously  solicit  the  esteem,  of  the  Roman  censor."1" 
A   magistrate,   invested  with    such 

The  design  im.  .    ° 

practicable,  and  extensive  powers,  would  have  appear- 
without  effect.    ed  not  so  mucb  the  minister  as  the 

colleague  of  his  sovereign.8  Valerian  justly  dreaded 
an  elevation  so  full  of  envy  and  of  suspicion.  He 
modestly  urged  the  alarming  greatness  of  the  trust, 
his  own  insufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption 
of  the  times.  He  artfully  insinuated,  that  the  office 
of  censor  was  inseparable  from  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  that  the  feeble  hands  of  a  subject  were 
unequal  to  the  support  of  such  an  immense  weight 
of  cares  and  of  power.1  The  approaching  event  of 
war  soon  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project 
so  specious  but  so  impracticable  ;  and  whilst  it  pre- 
served Valerian  from  the  danger,  saved  the  emperor 
Decius  from  the  disappointment,  which  would 
most  probably  have  attended  it.      A  censor  may 

o  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains,  c.  viii.  He 
illustrates  the  nature  and  use  of  the  censorship  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
and  with  uncommon  precision. 

p  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  the  Inst  censors.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vii. 
49.  Censorious  de  Die  Natali.)  The  modesty  of  Trajan  refused  an 
honour  which  he  deserved,  and  his  example  became  a  law  to  the  Auto- 
uines.     See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  c.  45.  and  60. 

q  Yet  in  spite  of  this  exemption,  Pompey  appeared  before  that 
tribunal  during  his  consulship.  The  occasion  indeed  was  equally 
singular  and  honourable.     Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  63'). 

r  Seethe  original  speech  in  the  Augustan  Hist.  p.  173,  171. 
H   2 


maintain,  he  can  never  restore,  the  morals  of  a  state. 
It  is  impossible  for  such  a  magistrate  to  exert  his 
authority  with  benefit,  or  even  with  effect,  unless 
he  is  supported  by  a  quick  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  by  a  decent 
reverence  for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train  of 
useful  prejudices  combating  on  the  side  of  national 
manners.  In  a  period  when  these  principles  are 
annihilated,  the  censorial  jurisdiction  must  either 
sink  into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a 
partial  instrument  of  vexatious  oppression."  It 
was  easier  to  vanquish  the  Goths  than  to  eradicate 
the  public  vices ;  yet,  even  in  the  first  of  these  en- 
terprises, Decius  lost  his  army  and  his  life. 
The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  side,  _  , 

Defeat   and 

surrounded  and  pursued  by  the  death  of  Decius 
Roman  arms.  The  flower  of  their  d"  "s  son' 
troops  had  perished  in  the  long  siege  of  Philippo- 
polis,  and  the  exhausted  country  could  no  longer 
afford  subsistence  for  the  remaining  multitude  of 
licentious  barbarians.  Reduced  to  this  extremity, 
the  Goths  would  gladly  have  purchased,  by  the  sur- 
render of  all  their  booty  and  prisoners,  the  per- 
mission of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  But  the  emperor, 
confident  of  victory,  and  resolving,  by  the  chastise- 
ment of  these  invaders,  to  strike  a  salutary  terror 
into  the  nations  of  the  north,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  high-spirited 
barbarians  preferred  death  to  slavery.  An  obscure 
town  of  Maesia,  called  Forum  Terebronii,x  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  acci- 
dent, the  front  of  the  third  line  was  covered  by  a 
morass.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  son  of 
Decius,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  and  already 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  was  slain 
by  an  arrow,  in  the  sight  of  his  afflicted  father ; 
who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude,  admonished  the 
dismayed  troops,  that  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  republic. y  The  con- 
flict was  terrible  ;  it  was  the  combat  of  despair 
against  grief  and  rage.  The  first  line  of  the  Goths 
at  length  gave  way  in  disorder;  the  second,  ad- 
vancing to  sustain  it,  shared  its  fate  ;  and  the  third 
only  remained  entire,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  morass,  which  was  imprudently  at- 
tempted by  the  presumption  of  the  enemy.  "  Here 
the  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all  things  be- 
came adverse  to  the  Romans :  the  place  deep  with 
ooze,  sinking  under  those  who  stood,  slippery  to 
such  as  advanced ;  their  armour  heavy,  the  waters 
deep  ;  nor  could  they  wield,  in  that  uneasy  situa- 
tion, their  weighty  javelins.  The  barbarians,  on 
the  contrary,  were  inured  to  encounters  in  the  bogs, 

*  This  transaction  might  deceive  Zonaras,  who  supposes  that  Valerian 
was  actually  declared  the  colleague  of  Decius,  1.  xii.  p.  625. 

t  Hist.  Augtist.  p.  174.     The  emperor's  reply  is  omitted. 

u  Such  as  "the  attempts  of  Augustus  towards  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  24. 

i  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iii.  p.  598.  As  Zosimus 
and  some  of  his  followers  mistake  the  Danube  for  the  Tanais,  they  place 
the  field  of  battle  in  the  plains  of  Scythia. 

y  Aurelius  Victor  allows  two  distinct  actions  for  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Decii ;  but  I  have  preferred  the  account  of  Jornandes. 
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tlieir  persons  tall,  their  spears  long,  sueh  as  eould 
wound  at  a  distance." ■  In  this  morass  the  Roman 
army,  after  an  ineffectual  straggle,  was  irrecover- 
ably lost :  nor  could  the  body  of  the  emperor  ever 
be  found.*  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age ;  an  accomplished  prince, 
active  in  war.  and  affable  in  peace ;b  who,  together 
with  his  son,  has  deserved  to  be  compared,  both  in 
life  and  death,  with  the  brightest  examples  of 
ancient  virtue.' 
Election  of  Gal-       This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very 

a'  b  351  little  time' tIie  insolence  of  tne  ,egi°ns- 

I'ccuuber.  They   appear   to   have   patiently   ex- 

pected, and  submissively  obeyed,  the  decree  of  the 
senate  which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
From  a  just  regard  for  the  memory  of  Decius,  the 
imperial  title  was  conferred  on  Hostilianus,  his 
onlv  surviving  son;  but  an  equal  rank,  with  more 
effectual  power,  was  granted  to  Gallus,  whose  ex- 
perience and  ability  seemed  equal  to  the  great  trust 
of  guardian  to  the  young  prince  and  the  distressed 
empire.d  The  first  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to 
deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  the  victorious  Goths.  He 
consented  to  leave  in  their  hands  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  invasion,  an  immense  booty, 
and,  what  was  still  more  disgraceful,  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  the  highest  merit  and  quality. 
_  t  f  the  He  plentifully  supplied  their  camp 
Goths.  with    every   conveniency   that    could 

assuage  their  angry  spirits,  or  facilitate  their  so 
much  wished  for  departure  ;  and  he  even  promised 
to  pay  them  annually  a  large  sum  of  gold,  on  con- 
dition they  should  never  afterwards  infest  the 
Roman  territories  by  their  incursions.e 
GaJim  purchases  In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  most 
rn?0Ct  o*. 'an^  opulent  kings  of  the  earth,  who  court- 
nuai  tribute.  ed  the  protection  of  the  victorious 
commonwealth,  were  gratified  with  such  trifling 
presents  as  could  only  derive  a  value  from  the 
hand  that  bestowed  them  ;  an  ivory  chair,  a  coarse 
garment  of  purple,  an  inconsiderable  piece  of 
plate,  or  a  quantity  of  copper  coin/  After  the 
wealth  of  nations  had  centred  in  Rome,  the  em- 
perors displayed  their  greatness,  and  even  their 
policy,  by  the  regular  exercise  of  a  steady  and 
moderate  liberality  towards  the  allies  of  the  state. 
They  relieved  the  poverty  of  the  barbarians,  hon- 
oured their  merit,  and  recompensed  tlieir  fidelity. 
These  \oluntary  marks  of  bounty  were  understood 
to  flow,  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely  from  the 
generosity  or  the  gratitude,  of  the  Romans;  and 
v.  hikt  presents   and   subsidies  were   liberally  dis- 

i  I  have  rentnred  to  copy  from  Tacitus  (Aniial.  i.  64.)  the  picture  of 
a  similar  engagement  between  a  Roman  army  and  German  tribe. 

»  Jornandes,  c.  IS.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  22.  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  027.  Aurc- 
lius  Victor. 

b  The  Deeii  were  killed  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  since  the  new  princes  took  possession  of  the  consulship  on  the 
eitfoing  calends  of  January. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  2i';.  give*  them  a  very  honourable  place  among 
the  -mill  number  of  good  emperon  who  reigned  between  Augustus 
and  Diocletian. 

d  Have  ubi  Patres  comperere  ......  decernunt      Victor  in 

Caesaribiis. 

e  Zonar;s,  1.  xii.  p.  G2S. 


tributed  among  friends  and  suppliants,  they  were 
sternly  refused  to  such  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt.* 
But  this  stipulation,  of  an  annual  Popu)ar  discon. 
payment  to  a  victorious  enemy,   ap-  tent- 

peared  without  disguise  in  the  light  of  an  igno- 
minious tribute ;  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were 
not  yet  accustomed  to  accept  such  unequal  laws 
from  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ;  and  the  prince,  who  by 
a  necessary  concession  had  probably  saved  his 
country,  became  the  object  of  the  general  contempt 
and  aversion.  The  death  of  Hostilianus,  though  it 
happened  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  pestilence,  was 
interpreted  as  the  personal  crime  of  Gallus  ;h  and 
even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was  ascribed  by 
the  voice  of  suspicion  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of 
his  hated  successor.1  The  tranquillity  which  the 
empire  enjoyed  during  the  first  year  of  his  admi- 
nistration,k  served  rather  to  inflame  than  to  appease 
the  public  discontent ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  appre- 
hensions of  war  were  removed,  the  infamy  of  the 
peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  sensibly  felt. 

But  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  victory  and  re. 
still  higher  degree,  when  they  dis-  voIst of ^miha- 
covered  that  they  had  not  even  se-  a.  D.  2-53. 
cured  their  repose,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
honour.  The  dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and 
weakness  of  the  empire  had  been  revealed  to  the 
world.  New  swarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by 
the  success,  and  not  conceiving  themselves  bound 
by  the  obligation,  of  their  brethren,  spread  devasta- 
tion through  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  terror  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by  the  pu- 
sillanimous emperor,  was  assumed  by  iEmilianus, 
governor  of  Pannonia  and  Mnesia  ;  who  rallied  the 
scattered  forces,  and  revived  the  fainting  spirits  of 
the  troops.  The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly 
attacked,  routed,  chased,  and  pursued  beyond  the 
Danube,  The  victorious  leader  distributed  as  a 
donative  the  money  collected  for  the  tribute,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
emperor  on  the  field  of  battle.1  Gallus,  who,  care- 
less of  the  general  welfare,  indulged  himself  in  the 
pleasures  of  Italy,  was  almost  in  the  same  instant 
informed  of  the  success,  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the 
rapid  approach,  of  his  aspiring  lieutenant.  He 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Spo- 
leto.  When  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
the  soldiers  of  Gallus  compared  the  ignominious 
conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  glory  of  his 
rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of  ./Ernilianus ; 
they  were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he  offered 
a  considerable  increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.'" 

f  A  sella,  a  toga,  and  a  golden  patera  of  five  pounds'  weight,  were 
accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  wealthy  king  of  Egypt.  (Livy, 
xxvii.  4.)  Quina  millia  <cris,  a  weight  of  cop|>er,  in  value  about 
eighteen  pounds  sterling,  was  the  usual  present  made  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. (Livy,  xxxi.  9.) 

If  See  the  firmness  of  a  Roman  general  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alex, 
ander  Severus,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  2b.  Edit.  Louvre. 

h  For  the  plague,  see  Jornandes,  c.  19.  and  Victor  in  Csesaribus. 

i  These  improbable  accusations  are  alleged  by  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  23. 
24. 

k  Jornandes,  r.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at  least  observed  the  jieacc 
which  his  victorious  countrymen  had  sworn  to  Gallus. 

l  Zosimus,  1.  i   p.  25,  26.  m  Victor  in  Caesaribus. 
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_  „      ,     ,        The  murder  of  Gallus,  and  of  his  son 

Gallus  abandon- 

ed  and  slain,        Volusianus,  put  an  end  to  the  civil 

A.  D.  253.  May.  r  ,         , 

war ;  and  the  senate  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  conquest.  The  letters  of 
iEmilianus  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture 
of  moderation  and  vanity.  He  assured  them,  that 
he  should  resign  to  their  wisdom  the  civil  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  quality 
of  their  general,  would  in  a  short  time  assert  the 
glory  of  Rome,  and  deliver  the  empire  from  all  the 
barbarians  both  of  the  north  and  of  the  east."  His 
pride  was  flattered  by  the  applause  of  the  senate ; 
and  medals  are  still  extant,  representing  him  with 
the  name  and  attributes  of  Hercules  the  Victor, 
and  of  Mars  the  Avenger.0 

Valerian  revenges       If   the    lleW  monarch    possessed   the 

the  death  of  Gal- abilities,  he  wanted  the  time,  neces- 

lus,    and    is    ac.  «.»/».,  i 

knowiedged  era-  sary  to  fulfil  these  splendid  promises. 
peror*  Less  than  four  months  intervened  be- 

tween his  victory  and  his  fall.?  He  had  vanquished 
Gallus  :  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor 
more  formidable  than  Gallus.  That  unfortunate 
prince  had  sent  Valerian,  already  distinguished  by 
the  honourable  title  of  censor,  to  bring  the  legions 
of  Gaul  and  Germany0-  to  his  aid.  Valerian  exe- 
cuted that  commission  with  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and 
as  he  arrived  too  late  to  save  his  sovereign,  he  re- 
solved to  revenge  him.  The  troops  of  yEmilianus, 
who  still  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Spoleto, 
were  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  but 
much  more  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  army  ; 
and  as  they  were  now  become  as  incapable  of  per- 
sonal attachment  as  they  had  always  been  of  con- 
A.  D.  253.  stitutional  principle,  they  readily  im- 
August.  brued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
prince  who  so  lately  had  been  the  object  of  their 
partial  choice.  The  guilt  was  theirs,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  Valerian's  ;  who  obtained  the 
possession  of  the  throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a 
civil  war,  but  with  a  degree  of  innocence  singular 
in  that  age  of  revolutions  ;  since  he  owed  neither 
gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
dethroned. 

Character  of  Va-  Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of 
lenan.  ager  wnen  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  populace,  or  the 
clamours  of  the  army,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Roman  world.  In  his  gradual  ascent  through 
the  honours  of  the  state,  he  had  deserved  the  favour 
of  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared  himself  the 
enemy  of  tyrants.s  His  noble  birth,  his  mild  but 
unblemished  manners,  his  learning,  prudence,  and 
experience,  were  revered  by  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  if  mankind  (according  to  the  observation  of  an 

n  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628.  o  Banduri  Numismata,  p.  94. 

p  Eutropius,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  says  tertio  mense.  Eusebius  omits  this  em- 
peror. 

q  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  28.  Eutropius  and  Victor  station  Valerian's  army 
in  Rhaetia. 

r  He  was  about  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  or,  as  it  is  more 
probable,  of  his  death,  Hist.  August,  p.  173.  Tillemout,  Hist,  des 
Erapereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  893.  note  I. 

s  Inimicus  tyrannorum.  Hist.  August,  p.  173.  In  the  glorious 
struggle  of  the  senate  against  Maximin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  spirited 
part.  Hist.  August,  p.  156. 

t  According  to  the  distinction  of  Victor,  he  seems  to  have  received 


ancient  writer)  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  choose  a 
master,  their  choice  would  most  assuredly  have 
fallen  on  Valerian.1  Perhaps  the  merit  of  this 
emperor  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation  ;  perhaps 
his  abilities,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  were  affected  by 
the  languor  and  coldness  of  old  age.  The  con- 
sciousness of  his  decline  engaged  him  _,       , 

General    misfor- 

to  share  the  throne  with  a  younger  and  tunes  of  the 

,.  .    .  .,  reigns  of    Vale- 

more  active  associate :  u  the  emergency  rj:m  anti  Gatiie- 
of  the  times  demanded  a  general  no  'Aus^  253_2eg 
less  than  a  prince  ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  Roman  censor  might  have  directed  him  where 
to  bestow  the  imperial  purple,  as  the  reward  of 
military  merit.  But  instead  of  making  a  judi- 
cious choice,  which  would  have  confirmed  his  reign 
and  endeared  his  memory,  Valerian,  consulting 
only  the  dictates  of  affection  or  vanity,  immediately 
invested  with  the  supreme  honours  his  son  Gallie- 
nus,  a  youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had  been 
hitherto  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.  The  joint  government  of  the  father  and  the 
son  subsisted  about  seven,  and  the  sole  administra- 
tion of  Gallienus  continued  about  eight,  years. 
But  the  whole  period  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of 
confusion  and  calamity.  As  the  Roman  empire  was 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked  by  the 
blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition 
of  domestic  usurpers,  we  shall  consult  order  and 
perspicuity,  by  pursuing,  not  so  much  the  doubtful 
arrangements  of  dates,  as  the  more  natural  distri- 
bution of  subjects.  The  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus, were,  1.  The  Franks.  2.  The  inroads  of  the 
Alemanni.  3.  The  Goths  ;  and,  4.  The  barbarians. 
Persians.  Under  these  general  appellations,  we 
may  comprehend  the  adventurers  of  less  consider- 
able tribes,  whose  obscure  and  uncouth  names 
would  only  serve  to  oppress  the  memory  and  per- 
plex the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I.   As  the  posterity  of   the  Franks    _  .  . 

Origin 'and  con- 

compose  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  federacy  of  the 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the 
powers  of  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  discovery  of  their  unlettered  ances- 
tors. To  the  tales  of  credulity,  have  succeeded  the 
systems  of  fancy.  Every  passage  has  been  sifted, 
every  spot  has  been  surveyed,  that  might  possibly 
reveal  some  faint  traces  of  their  origin.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  Pannonia,x  that  Gaul,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany ,y  gave  birth  to  that 
celebrated  colony  of  warriors.  At  length  the  most 
rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigrations 
of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiesced  in  a  sentiment 
whose  simplicity  persuades  us  of  its  truth.1     They 

the  title  of  Imperator  from  the  army,  and  that  of  Augustus  from  the 
senate. 

u  From  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  710.^ 
very  justly  infers,  that  Gallienus  was  associated  to  the  empire  about 
the  month'of  August  of  the  year  253. 

x  Various  systems  have  been  formed  to  explain  a  difficult  passage  in 
Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

y  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  i.  11.  by  mentioning  Manringania, 
on  the  confines  of  Denmark,  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Franks,  gave 
birth  to  an  ingenious  system  of  Leibnitz. 

z  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  c.  20.  M.  Freret,  in  the 
Memoires  de  l'Acaderoie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii. 
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suppose  that  about  the  year  two  hundred  and 
forty/  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  Franks,  hy  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Rhiue  and  the  Weser.  The  present  circle  of  West- 
phalia, the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  and  the  duchies 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  were  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Chauci,  who,  in  their  inaccessible  morasses, 
defied  the  Roman  arms  ;>>  of  the  Cherusci,  proud  of 
the  fame  of  Anuinius  ;  of  the  Catti,  formidable 
by  their  firm  and  intrepid  infantry  ;  and  of  several 
other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  renown.0  The 
love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling  passion  of  these 
Germans  ;  the  enjoyment  of  it  their  best  treasure  ; 
the  word  that  expressed  that  enjoyment,  the  most 
pleasing  to  their  ear.  They  deserved,  they  assumed, 
thev  maintained  the  honourable  epithet  of  Franks,  or 
Freemen  ;  which  concealed,  though  it  did  not  extin- 
guish, the  peculiar  names  of  the  several  states  of  the 
confederacy. d  Tacit  consent,  and  mutual  advantage, 
dictated  the  first  laws  of  the  union  ;  it  was  gradual- 
ly cemented  by  habit  and  experience.  The  league 
of  the  Franks  may  admit  of  some  comparison 
with  the  Helvetic  body  ;  in  which  every  canton, 
retaining  its  independent  sovereignty,  consults  with 
its  brethren  in  the  common  cause,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  any  supreme  head,  or  re- 
presentative assembly.6  But  the  principle  of  the 
two  confederacies  was  extremely  different.  A  peace 
of  two  hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wise  and 
honest  policy  of  the  Swiss.  An  inconstant  spirit, 
the  thirst  of  rapine,  and  a  disregard  to  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties,  disgraced  the  character  of  the  Franks. 
The  Romans  had  long  experienced 
the  daring  valour  of  the  people  of 
Lower  Germany.  The  union  of  their  strength 
threatened  Gaul  with  a  more  formidable  invasion, 
and  recpuired  the  presence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir 
and  colleague  of  imperial  power/  Whilst  that 
prince,  and  his  infant  son  Salonius,  displayed,  in 
the  court  of  Treves,  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  its 
armies  were  ably  couducted  by  their  general  Pos- 
thumus,  who,  though  he  afterwards  betrayed  the 
family  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faithful  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  monarchy.  The  treacherous  lan- 
guage of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  announces 
a  long  series  of  victories.  Trophies  and  titles  attest 
(if  such  evidence  can  attest)  the  fame  of  Posthu- 
mus,  who  is  repeatedly  styled  The  Conqueror  of  the 
Germans,  and  The  Saviour  of  Gaul.g 

But  a  single  fact,  the  only  one  in- 
deed  of  which   we  have  any  distinct 
knowledge,  erases,  in  a  great  measure,  these  monu- 


Thev  invade 
Gaul. 


Ravage  Sj.ain  ; 


»  Moat  probably  tinder  Ihe  reign  of  Gordian,  from  ao  accidental 
circumstance  fully  canvassed  by  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  710.  1181. 

b  Plin.  Hist.  Nalur.  xvi.  I.  The  panegyrists  frequently  allude  to 
the  morasses  of  the  Frank*. 

c  Tacit,  Gcrmania,  c.  30,  37. 

dim  subsequent  period,  most  of  those  old  namea  are  occasionally 
mentioned.    See  some  vestiges  of  them  in  Cluver.  Germ.  Anticp  I.  iii. 

e  Simler  de  Republics!  Helvet.  cum  notis  Puselin. 

i  Znsimns,  I.  i.  p.  27. 

%  M.  de  Brequigny  (in  the  Memoires  de  1'Axademie,  torn,  xxx.)  has 
given  m  a  very  curious  life  of  l'osthumus.  A  series  of  the  Augustan 
History  from  Medal' and  Inscriptions  has  been  more  than  out  e  |  lanned, 
and  is  still  much  wanted. 


ments  of  vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Safeguard  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  an  imperfect  barrier  against  the  daring 
spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the  Franks  were 
actuated.  Their  rapid  devastations  stretched  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they 
stopped  by  those  mountains.  Spain,  which  had 
never  dreaded,  was  unable  to  resist,  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans.  During  twelve  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  opulent  country 
was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  destructive  hos- 
tilities. Tarragona,  the  flourishing  capital  of  a 
peaceful  province,  was  sacked  and  almost  de- 
stroyed ;h  and  so  late  as  the  days  of  Orosius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  wretched  cottages,  scat- 
tered amidst  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  still 
recorded  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.1  When  the 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of 
plunder,  the  Franks  seized  on  some  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,"  and  transported  them-  aDd  pas8  OTer  jnto 
selves  into  Mauritania.  The  distant  Africa. 
province  was  astonished  with  the  fury  of  these  bar- 
barians, who  seemed  to  fall  from  a  new  world,  as 
their  name,  manners,  and  complexion,  were  equally 
unknown  on  the  coast  of  Africa.1 

II.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony  0rigjn  and  re 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  present  n°wnoftheSuevi. 
called  the  marquisate  of  Lusace,  there  existed,  in 
ancient  times,  a  sacred  wood,  the  awful  seat  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  holy  precincts,  without  confessing,  by  their 
servile  bonds  and  suppliant  posture,  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  sovereign  Deity."1  Patriotism  con- 
tributed as  well  as  devotion  to  consecrate  the 
Sonnenwald,  or  wood  of  the  Semnones."  It  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  nation  had  received 
its  first  existence  on  that  sacred  spot.  At  stated 
periods,  the  numerous  tribes  who  gloried  in  the  Sue- 
vie  blood,  resorted  thither  by  their  ambassadors; 
and  the  memory  of  their  common  extraction  was 
perpetuated  by  barbaric  rites  and  human  sacrifices. 
The  wide  extended  name  of  Suevi  filled  the  interior 
countries  of  Germany,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
to  those  of  the  Danube.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
dressing  their  long  hair,  which  they  gathered  into  a 
rude  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  they  de- 
lighted in  an  ornament  that  showed  their  ranks 
more  lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.0 
Jealous,  as  the  Germans  were,  of  military  renown, 
they  all  confessed  the  superior  valour  of  the  Suevi ; 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  who, 


li  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  33.  Instead  of  Pave  direptn,  both  the  sense  and 
the  expression  require  deleto,  though  indeed,  for  different  reasons,  it  is 
alike  difficult  to  correct  the  text  of  the  best,  and  of  the  worst,  writers. 

i  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  (the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  Ilerda  or 
Lerida  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  (Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  68.)  which  pro- 
bably was  the  consequence  of  this  invasion. 

k  Valesius  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Franks  had 
invaded  Spain  by  sea. 

1  Aurel.  V  ictor.     Entrop.  ix.  C. 

m  Tacit.  Germania,  38. 

n  Cluver.  Germ.  Antii).  iii.  25. 

o  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germams,  sic  Suevorum  ingenui  a  sen  is  sepa- 
rantur.     A  proud  separation  '. 
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with  a  vast  army,  encountered  the  dictator  Caesar, 
declared  that  they  esteemed  it  not  a  disgrace  to  have 
fled  hefore  a  people,  to  whose  arms  the  immortal 
gods  themselves  were  unequal.? 
A  mixed  body  of  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Cara- 
Suevi  assume  the  cana   an  innumerable  swarm  of  Suevi 

name  or  Alemau-  ' 

ni ;  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein, 

and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
in  quest  either  of  food,  or  plunder,  or  of  glory .1 
The  hasty  army  of  volunteers  gradually  coalesced 
into  a  great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it  was 
composed  from  so  many  different  tribes,  assumed 
the  name  of  Alemanni,  or  All-men;  to  denote  at 
once  their  various  lineage,  and  their  common 
bravery/  The  latter  was  soon  felt  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  many  a  hostile  inroad.  The  Alemanni 
fought  chiefly  on  horseback  ;  but  their  cavalry  was 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  a  mixture  of  light 
infantry,  selected  from  the  bravest  and  most  active 
of  the  youth,  whom  frequent  exercise  had  inured 
to  accompany  the  horsemen  in  the  longest  march, 
the  most  rapid  charge,  or  the  most  precipitate  re- 
treat.' 

invade  Gaul  and  This  warlike  people  of  Germans  had 
Iuly;  been  astonished  by  the  immense  pre- 
parations of  Alexander  Severus,  they  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  arms  of  his  successor,  a  barbarian 
equal  in  valour  and  fierceness  to  themselves.  But 
still  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they 
increased  the  general  disorder  that  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Decius.  They  inflicted  severe  wounds  on 
the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  :  they  were  the  first  who 
removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majesty  of 
Italy.  A  numerous  body  of  the  Alemanni  pene- 
trated across  the  Danube,  and  through  the  Rhastian 
Alps,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  advanced  as  far 
as  Ravenna,  and  displayed  the  victorious  banners 
of  barbarians  almost  in  sight  of  Rome.'  The  insult 
and  the  danger  rekindled  in  the  senate  some  sparks 

of  their  ancient  virtue.  Both  the  em- 
are  repulsed  from  j  . 
Rome  by  the  se-  perms  were  engaged  in  far  distant 
..ate  and  people.  ^^  Valerian  in  the  East,  and  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  hopes  and  resources 
of  the  Romans  were  in  themselves.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  senators  resumed  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  drew  out  Hie  praetorian  guards,  who  had 
been  left  to  garrison  the  capital,  and  filled  up 
their  numbers,  by  enlisting  into  the  public  service 
the  stoutest  and  most  willing  of  the  plebeians. 
The  Alemanni,  astonished  with  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  an  army  more  numerous  than  their 
own,  retired  into  Germany,  laden  with  spoil ;  and 
their  retreat  was  esteemed  as  a  victory  by  the  un- 
warlike  Romans." 

The  senators  ex-  When  Gallienus  received  the  intel- 
?«%&& mt  ligence  that  his  capital  was  delivered 
litary  service.      from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  less 

p  Caesar  in  Bello  Gallico,  iv.  ?. 

q  Victor  in  Caracal.     Dion  Ca>sius,  lxvii.  p.  1350. 

r  This  etymology  (far  different  from  those  which  amuse  the  fancy 
of  the  learned)  is  preserved  by  Asiniusftuadiatus,  an  original  historian, 
quoted  by  Agathias,  i.  c.  5. 

s  The  Suevi  engaged  Caesar  in  this  manner,  and  the  manoeuvre  de- 
served the  approbation  of  the  conqueror,  (in  Bello  Gallico,  i.  48.) 


delighted  than  alarmed  with  the  courage  of  the  senate, 
since  it  might  one  day  prompt  them  to  rescue  the  pub- 
lic from  domestic  tyranny,  as  well  as  from  foreign 
invasion.  His  timid  ingratitude  was  published  to 
his  subjects,  in  an  edict  which  prohibited  the  sena- 
tors from  exercising  any  military  employment,  and 
even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
But  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  rich  and  luxu- 
rious nobles,  sinking  into  their  natural  character, 
accepted,  as  a  favour,  this  disgraceful  exemption 
from  military  service  ;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their 
theatres,  and  their  villas,  they  cheerfully  resigned 
the  more  dangerous  cares  of  empire  to  the  rough 
hands  of  peasants  and  soldiers." 

Another  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,     Gallienus  con- 

P  c         -iii  j.  i a. tracts  an  alliance 

of  a  more  tormidable  aspect,  but  nioie  witi,  ti,e  A|c_ 
glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  manni- 
writer  of  the  lower  empire.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  that  warlike  people  are  said  to  have  been 
vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallienus 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  Ro- 
mans/ We  may,  however,  with  great  probability, 
ascribe  this  incredible  victory,  either  to  the  credu- 
lity of  the  historian,  or  to  some  exaggerated  exploits 
of  one  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants.  It  was  by 
arms  of  a  very  different  nature  that  Gallienus 
endeavoured  to  protect  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the 
Germans.  He  espoused  Pipa,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe,  which  was 
often  confounded  with  the  Alemanni  in  their  wars 
and  conquests/  To  the  father,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance,  he  granted  an  ample  settlement  in  Pan- 
nonia.  The  native  charms  of  unpolished  beauty 
seem  to  have  fixed  the  daughter  in  the  affections  of 
the  inconstant  emperor,  and  the  bands  of  policy 
were  more  firmly  connected  by  those  of  love.  But 
the  haughty  prejudice  of  Rome  still  refused  the 
name  of  marriage,  to  the  profane  mixture  of  a 
citizen  and  a  barbarian ;  and  has  stigmatized  the 
German  princess  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  con- 
cubine of  Gallienus. a 

III.  We  have  already  traced  the  inroads  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Goths  from  Scan-  Goths- 
dinavia,  or  at  least  from  Prussia,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Borysthenes,  and  have  followed  their  victorious 
arms  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  frontier 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  was  perpetually  infested 
by  the  inroads  of  Germans  and  Sarmatians  ;  but  it 
was  defended  by  the  Romans  with  more  than  usual 
firmness  and  success.  The  provinces  that  were  the 
seat  of  war,  recruited  the  armies  of  Rome  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  hardy  soldiers ;  and  more 
than  one  of  these  Illyrian  peasants  attained  the 
station,  and  displayed  the  abilities,  of  a  general. 
Though  flying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  who  inces- 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  215,  216.  Dexippus  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum, 
p.  8.    Hieronym.  Chron.    Orosius,  vii.  22.  u  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  34. 

x  Aurel.  Victor,  in  Gallieno  et  Probo.  His  complaints  breathe  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  freedom.  y  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  631. 

z  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  king  of  the  Marcomanni ;  the  other, 
of  the  Germans. 

a  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empercurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  398,  &c. 
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santlv  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  pene- 
trated sometimes  to  the  confines  of  Italy  and 
Macedonia ;  their  progress  was  commonly  checked, 
or  their  return  intercepted,  by  the  imperial  lieu- 
tenants.b  But  the  great  stream  of  the  Gothic  hosti- 
lities was  diverted  into  a  very  different  channel. 
The  Goths,  in  their  new  settlement  of  the  Ukraine, 
soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Euxine:  to  the  south  of  that  inland  sea  were 
situated  the  soft  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  possessed  all  that  could  attract,  and 
nothing  that  could  resist,  a  barbarian  conqueror. 

.  ,  The  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  are 

Conquest  ot  the  . 

Bosporus  by  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  nar- 
row entrance0  of  the  peninsula  of  Crim 
Tartary,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Chersonesus  Taurica.d  On  that  inhospitable  shore, 
Euripedes,  embellishing  with  exquisite  art  the  tales 
of  antiquity,  has  placed  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most 
affecting  tragedies.*5  The  bloody  sacrifices  of  Di- 
ana, the  arrival  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  the 
triumph  of  virtue  and  religion  over  savage  fierce- 
ness, serve  to  represent  an  historical  truth,  that  the 
Tauri,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
were  in  some  degree  reclaimed  from  their  brutal 
manners,  by  a  gradual  intercourse  with  the  Grecian 
colonies,  which  settled  along  the  maritime  coast. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was 
situated  on  the  Straits,  through  which  the  Majotis 
communicates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed 
of  degenerate  Greeks,  and  half-civilized  barbarians. 
It  subsisted,  as  an  independent  state,  from  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war/  was  at  last  swallowed  up 
by  the  ambition  of  Mithridates,5  and,  with  the  rest 
of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,11  the 
kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  humble,  but  not  use- 
less, allies  of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by  arms, 
and  by  a  slight  fortification  drawn  across  the  isth- 
mus, they  effectually  guarded  against  the  roving 
plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the  access  of  a  country, 
which  from  its  peculiar  situation  and  convenient 
harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine  sea  and  Asia 
Minor.'  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  possessed  by  a 
lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  important  charge  with  vigilance  and  suc- 
cess. Domestic  factions,  and  the  fears,  or  private 
interest,  of  obscure  usurpers,  who  seized  on  the 
vacant  throne,  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart  of 
Bosphorus.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  superfluous 
waste  of  fertile  soil,  the  conquerors  obtained  the 
command  of  a  naval  force,  sufficient  to  transport 


v>  See  the  lives  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan 
History. 

c  It  is  about  half  a  league  in  breadth.  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  p.  598. 

A  VI.  de  Peyssonel,  who  had  been  French  Consul  at  Caffa,  in  his  Ob. 
servations  sur  Ips  peoples  bar  hares,  qui  out  habile  lea  borda  du  Danube. 

e  Euripides  in  IphiL'enia  in  Taurid. 

f  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  300.  The:  first  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  allies 
of  Athens. 

p  Appian  in  Mithridat. 

h  It  was  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Airrippa.  Orosius,  vi.  21.  Eutro- 
piu-i,  vii.  'J.  Tip:  Romans  once  advanced  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Tanais.     Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  17. 

i  See  the  Toxaria  of  Luciao,  if  we  credit  the  sincerity  and  the  virtues 


their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.k  The  ships  used 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Euxine  were  who  acauire  a 
of  a  very  singular  construction.  They  naval  force. 
were  slight  flat-bottomed  barks  framed  of  timber 
only,  without  the  least  mixture  of  iron,  and  occa- 
sionally covered  with  a  shelving  roof,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tempest.1  In  these  floating  houses,  the 
Goths  carelessly  trusted  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
an  unknown  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  sailors  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and  whose  skill  and  fidelity 
were  equally  suspicious.  But  the  hopes  of  plunder 
had  banished  every  idea  of  danger,  and  a  natural 
fearlessness  of  temper  supplied  in  their  minds  the 
more  rational  confidence,  which  is  the  just  result  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Warriors  of  such  a 
daring  spirit  must  have  often  murmured  against  the 
cowardice  of  their  guides,  who  required  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  a  settled  calm  before  they  would 
venture  to  embark  ;  and  would  scarcely  ever  be 
tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  practice  of  the  modern  Turks  ;m  and  they  are 
probably  not  inferior,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bosphorus. 
The  fleet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the    „.   . 

°  Fust   naval  ex- 

coast  of  Circassia  on  the  left  hand,  first  peditiou  of  the 
appeared  before  Pityus,"  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  a  city  provided 
with  a  convenient  port,  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
wall.  Here  they  met  with  a  resistance  more  obsti- 
nate than  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  feeble 
garrison  of  a  distant  fortress.  They  were  repulsed  ; 
and  their  disappointment  seemed  to  diminish  the 
terror  of  the  Gothic  name.  As  long  as  Successia- 
nus,  an  officer  of  superior  rank  and  merit,  defended 
that  frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more 
honourable  but  less  important  station,  they  resumed 
the  attack  of  Pityus ;  and,  by  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former 
disgrace.0 

Circling  round  the  eastern  extremity   „,     _,  ..     . 

°  _  J     The   Goths   be- 

of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  navigation  from  seige  and  take 
Pityus  to  Trebizond  is  about  three 
hundred  miles. p  The  course  of  the  Goths  carried 
them  in  sight  of  the  country  of  Colchis,  so  famous 
by  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  they  even 
attempted,  though  without  success,  to  pillage  a  rich 
temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  Trebi- 
zond, celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
as  an  ancient  colony  of  Greeks,q  derived  its  wealth 
and  splendour  from  the  munificence  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  had  constructed  an  artificial  port  on 


of  the  Scythian,  who  relates  a  great  war  of  his  nation  agaiust  the  kings 
of  Bosphorus. 

k  Zosimus,  I,  i.  p.  28. 

1  Strabo,  1.  xi.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.     They  were  called  Camarre. 

m  See  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  Euxine  navigation,  in  the  xvith 
letter  of  Tournefort. 

n  Arrian  places  the  frontier  garrison  at  Dioscurias,  or  Sebastopolis, 
forty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Pityus.  The  garrison  of  Phasis  con- 
sisted in  his  time  of  only  four  hundred  foot.  See  the  Periplusof  the 
Euxine. 

o  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  30. 

p  Arriau  (in  Periplo  Maris  Euxin.  p.  130.)  calls  the  distance  2610 
stadia. 

<l  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1   iv.  p.  348.     Edit.  Hutchinson. 
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a  coast  left  destitute  by  nature  of  secure  harbours/ 
The  city  was  large  and  populous  ;  a  double  enclo- 
sure of  walls  seemed  to  defy  the  fury  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  usual  garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  a 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  there  are 
notany  advantages  capable  of  supplying  the  absence 
of  discipline  and  vigilance.  The  numerous  garri- 
son of  Trebizond,  dissolved  in  riot  and  luxury, 
disdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications. 
The  Goths  soon  discovered  the  supine  negligence 
of  the  besieged,  erected  a  lofty  pile  of  fascines, 
ascended  the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
entered  the  defenceless  city,  sword  in  hand.  A  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  people  ensued,  whilst  the 
affrighted  soldiers  escaped  through  the  opposite 
gates  of  the  town.  The  most  holy  temples,  and  the 
most  splendid  edifices,  were  involved  in  a  common 
destruction.  The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Goths  was  immense  ;  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent 
countries  had  been  deposited  in  Trebizond,  as  in  a 
secure  place  of  refuge.  The  number  of  captives 
was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  barbarians  ranged 
without  opposition  through  the  extensive  province 
of  Pontus.s  The  rich  spoils  of  Trebizond  filled  a 
great  fleet  of  ships  that  had  been  found  in  the  port. 
The  robust  youth  of  the  sea-coast  were  chained  to 
the  oar ;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
their  first  naval  expedition,  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  new  establishments  in  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
phorus.' 

The  second  expedition  of  the  Goths 

The  second  ex- 

pedition  of  the  was  undertaken  with  greater  powers 
Goths'  of  men  and  ships ;  but  they  steered  a 

different  course,  and,  disdaining  the  exhausted 
provinces  of  Pontus,  followed  the  western  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  passed  before  the  wide  mouths  of  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Niester,  and  the  Danube,  and  in- 
creasing their  fleet  by  the  capture  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fishing  barks,  they  approached  the  narrow 
outlet  through  which  the  Euxine  sea  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  divides  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  garrison  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Urius,  on  a  promontory  that  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait ;  and  so  inconsiderable  were  the 
dreaded  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body 
m  ,        of  troops   surpassed   in    number  the 

They   plunder  .     *  * 

.  the  cities  of  Bi-  Gothic  army.  But  it  was  in  numbers 
thynia-  alone  that  they  surpassed  it.     They 

deserted  with  precipitation  their  advantageous  post, 
and  abandoned  the  town  of  Chalcedon,  most  plen- 
tifully stored  with  arms  and  money,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  conquerors.  Whilst  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  prefer  the  sea  or  land,  Europe 
or  Asia,  for  the  scene  of  their  hostilities,  a  perfidious 

r  Arrian,  p.  129.     The  general  observation  is  Tournefort's. 

s  See  an  epistle  of  Gregory  Thauraaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Cacsarea, 
quoted  by  Mascou,  v.  37. 

t  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  32,  33. 

u  Itiner.  Hierosolym.  p.  572.    Wesseling. 

x  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  32,  33. 

y  He  besieged  the  place  with  400  galleys,  150,000  foot,  and  a  numerous 
cavalry.  See  Plutarch  ro  Lucul.  Appian  in  Mithridat.  Cicero  pro 
Lege  Manilla,  c.  8. 


fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia,  once  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia,  as  a  rich  and  easy  conquest. 
He  guided  the  march,  which  was  only  sixty  miles 
from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon,"  directed  the  resist- 
less attack,  and  partook  of  the  booty  ;  for  the 
Goths  had  learned  sufficient  policy  to  reward  the 
traitor,  whom  they  detested.  Nice,  Prusa,  Apae- 
maea,  Cius,  cities  that  had  sometimes  rivalled,  or 
imitated,  the  splendour  of  Nicomedia,  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamity,  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
raged  without  control  through  the  whole  province 
of  Bithynia.  Three  hundred  years  of  peace,  en- 
joyed by  the  soft  inhabitants  of  Asia,  had  abolished- 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  removed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.  The  ancient  walls  were  suffered  to 
moulder  away,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  was  reserved  for  the  construction  of 
baths,  temples,  and  theatres." 

When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withstood  Retreat  of  the 
the  utmost  effort  of  Mithridates,*  it  Goths. 
was  distinguished  by  wise  laws,  a  naval  power 
of  two  hundred  galleys,  and  three  arsenals ;  of 
arms,  of  military  engines,  and  of  corn.2  It  was 
still  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  but  of  its 
ancient  strength  nothing  remained  except  the 
situation,  in  a  little  island  of  the  Propontis,  con- 
nected with  the  continent  of  Asia  only  by  two 
bridges.  From  the  recent  sack  of  Prusa,  the  Goths 
advanced  within  eighteen  miles  a  of  the  city,  which 
they  had  devoted  to  destruction ;  but  the  ruin  of 
Cyzicus  was  delayed  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The 
season  was  rainy,  and  the  lake  A.polloniates,  the 
reservoir  of  all  the  springs  of  Mount  Olympus, 
rose  to  an  uncommon  height.  The  little  river  of 
Rhyndacus,  which  issues  from  the  lake,  swelled 
into  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  Goths.  Their  retreat  to  the  mari- 
time city  of  Heraclea,  where  the  fleet  had  probably 
been  stationed,  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
waggons,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Bithynia,  and 
was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia, 
which  they  wantonly  burnt. b  Some  obscure  hints 
are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  secured 
their  retreat.0  But  even  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  of  little  moment,  as  the  approach  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  summoned  them  to  hasten  their 
return.  To  navigate  the  Euxine  before  the  month 
of  May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  esteemed  by 
the  modern  Turks  the  most  unquestionable  instance 
of  rashness  and  folly. d 

When   we   are    informed  that  the  „,. .  , 

1  hird  naval    ex- 
third  fleet  equipped  by  the  Goths  in  pedition   of   the 

i  .        ,.    tt*         ,  .    .     i       c  Goths. 

the  ports  of   Bosphorus,   consisted  of 

five  hundred  sail  of  ships, e  our  ready  imagination 

instantly  computes  and  multiplies  the  formidable 

1  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  573. 

a  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  I.  ii.  c.  23,  24. 

b  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  33. 

c  Syncellus  tells  an  unintelligible  story  of  Prince  Odenathus,  who 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  who  was  killed  by  Prince  Odenathiis. 

d  Voyages  deChardin,  torn.  i.  p.  45.  He  sailed  with  the  Turks  from 
Constantinople  to  Cafta. 

e  Syncellus  (p.  382.)  speaks  of  this  expedition  as  undertaken  by  the 
Heruli. 
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armament ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  judicious 
Strabof,  that  tbe  piratical  vessels  used  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  twenty-rive  or 
thirty  men,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand warriors,  at  the  most,  embarked  in  this  great 
expedition.  Impatient  of  the  limits  of  the  Euxine, 
they  steered  their  destructive  course  from  the  Cim- 
merian to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  When  they  had 
almost  gained  the  middle  of  the  straits,  they  were 
suddenly  driven  back  to  the  entrance 

They  pass   the  .,,  ,  .     , 

Bosphorus  and     of    them  ;     till    a    lavonrable    wind, 

the  Hellespont.      springino;    up     the    next    day>    carried 

them  in  a  few  hours  into  the  placid  sea,  or  rather 
lake,  of  the  Propontis.  Their  landing  on  the  little 
island  of  Cyzicus  was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  that 
ancient  and  noble  city.  From  thence  issuing  again 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  they 
pursued  their  winding  navigation  amidst  the  nu- 
merous islands  scattered  over  the  Archipelago,  or 
the  .Egean  sea.  The  assistance  of  captives  and 
deserters  must  have  been  very  necessary  to  pilot 
their  vessels,  and  to  direct  their  various  incursions, 
as  well  on  the  coast  of  Greece  as  on  that  of  Asia. 
At  length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Pira?us,  five  miles  distant  from  Athens,  s  which  had 
attempted  to  make  some  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  Cleodamus,  one  of  the  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor's  orders  to  fortify  the  mari- 
time cities  against  the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to 
repair  the  ancient  walls,  fallen  to  decay  since  the 
time  of  Sylla.  The  efforts  of  his  skill  were  inef- 
fectual, and  the  barbarians  became  masters  of  the 
native  seat  of  the  muses  and  the  arts.  But  while 
the  conquerors  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licence 
of  plunder  and  intemperance,  their  fleet,  that  lay 
with  a  slender  guard  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  brave  Dexippus,  who, 
flying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus  from  the  sack 
of  Athens,  collected  a  hasty  band  of  volunteers, 
peasants  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  in  some  measure 
avenged  the  calamities  of  his  country. h 

Rava-e  Greece  But  this  exPloit>  whatever  lustre  it 
and  threaten        might  shed  on  the  declining:   age  of 

Italy.  .  ,f  ,  .     .     °      , 

Athens,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to 

subdue  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  northern  invaders. 

A  general  conflagration  blazed  out  at  the  same  time 

in   every  district  of   Greece.     Thebes  and  Argos, 

Corinth  and  Sparta,  which  had  formerly  waged  such 

memorable  wars  against  each  other,  were  now  unable 

to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their 

ruined    fortifications.     The  rage  of  war,  both   by 

land  and  by  sea,  spread  from  the  eastern  point  of 

Sunium  to  the  western  coast  of  Epirus.     The  Goths 

had  already  advanced  within  sight  of  Italy,  when  the 

approach  of  such  imminent  danger  awakened  the 

f  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  495.  p  Plin.  Hi«t.  Natur.  iii.  7. 

li  Hist.  August,  p.  181.  Victor,  c.  33.  Orosins,  vii.  42.  ZosimUS, 
1.  i.  p.  35.  Zonara«,  1.  xii.  p.  635.  Syncelhis,  p.  382.  it  is  not  without 
some  attention,  that  we  can  explain  anil  conciliate  their  imperfect 
hint".  We  can  "-till  discover  some  traces  of  the  partiality  of  Dexippus, 
in  the  relation  of  in*  own  and  his  countrymen's  exploits. 

i  Syncellus,  p.  382.  This  body  of  Heruli  was  for  a  long  time  faithful 
and  famous. 


indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dream  of  pleasure.  The 
emperor  appeared  in  arms  ;  and  his  presence  seems 
to  have  checked  the  ardour,  and  to  have  divided  the 
strength,  of  the  enemy.  Naulobatus,  TJieir  divisions 
a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an  anu  f<*«»t 
honourable  capitulation,  entered  with  a  large  body 
of  his  countrymen  into  the  service  of  Rome,  and 
was  invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  consular 
dignity,  which  had  never  before  been  profaned  by 
the  hands  of  a  barbarian.1  Great  numbers  of  the 
Goths,  disgusted  with  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a 
tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Maesia,  with  a  design  of 
forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their  settle- 
ments in  the  Ukraine.  The  wild  attempt  would 
have  proved  inevitable  destruction,  if  the  discord  of 
the  Roman  generals  had  not  opened  to  the  barba- 
rians the  means  of  an  escape. k  The  small  remainder 
of  this  destroying  host  returned  on  board  their  ves- 
sels ;  and  measuring  back  their  way  through  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  ravaged  in  their 
passage  the  shores  of  Troy,  whose  fame,  immor- 
talized by  Homer,  will  probably  survive  the  memory 
of  the  Gothic  conquests.  As  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  safety  within  the  bason  of  the  Euxiue, 
they  landed  at  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Haemus :  and,  after  all  their  toils,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  use  of  those  pleasant  and  salutary 
hot  baths.  What  remained  of  the  voyage  was  a  short 
and  easy  navigation.1  Such  was  the  various  fate  of 
this  third  and  greatest  of  their  naval  enterprises.  It 
may  seem  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  original  body 
of  fifteen  thousand  warriors  could  sustain  the  losses 
and  divisions  of  so  bold  an  adventure.  But  as  their 
numbers  were  gradually  wasted  by  the  sword,  by 
shipwrecks,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate, 
they  were  perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of  banditti 
and  deserters,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  plun- 
der, and  by  a  crowd  of  fugitive  slaves,  often  of 
German  or  Sarmatian  extraction,  who  eagerly  seized 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  freedom  and  revenge. 
In  these  expeditions,  the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a 
superior  share  of  honour  and  danger;  but  the  tribes 
that  fought  under  the  Gothic  banners  are  sometimes 
distinguished  and  sometimes  confounded  in  the 
imperfect  histories  of  that  age ;  and  as  the  barbarian 
fleets  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
the  vague  but  familiar  appellation  of  Scythians  was 
frequently  bestowed  on  the  mixed  multitude.1" 

In  the  general  calamities  of  man-  Rujnofthetem- 
kind,  the  death  of  an  individual,  pie  of  Ephesus. 
however  exalted,  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however 
famous,  are  passed  over  with  careless  inattention. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  after  having  risen  with  increasing  splendour 
from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,11  was  finally  burnt 
by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  invasion.     The 

k  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  Danube,  thought  with  propriety 
and  acted  with  spirit.  His  colleague  was  jealous  of  his  fame.  Hist. 
August,  p.  181. 

i  Jornandes,  c.  20. 

m  Zosimns  and  the  Greeks  (as  the  author  of  the  Philopatris)  give 
the  name  of  Scythians  to  those  whom  Jornaudes,  and  the  Latin  writers, 
constantly  represent  as  Goths. 

n  Hist.  Aug.  p.  178.    Jornandes,  c.  20. 
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arts  of  Greece,  and  the  wealth  of  Asia,  had  con- 
spired to  erect  that  sacred  and  magnificent  structure. 
It  was  supported  by  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  They  were  the 
gifts  of  devout  monarchs,  and  each  was  sixty  feet 
high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  masterly 
sculptures  of  Praxiteles,  who  had,  perhaps,  selected 
from  the  favourite  legends  of  the  place  the  birth  of 
the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the  concealment  of 
Apollo  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the 
clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquished  Amazons." 
Yet  the  length  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was  only 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  measure  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.p  In  the  other  dimensions,  it  was  still 
more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of  modern 
architecture.  The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian 
cross  require  a  much  greater  breadth  than  the 
oblong  temples  of  the  pagans  ;  and  the  boldest 
artists  of  antiquity  would  have  been  startled  at  the 
proposal  of  raising  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana 
was,  however,  admired  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Successive  empires,  the  Persian,  the  Mace- 
donian, and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity, 
and  enriched  its  splendour.11  But  the  rude  savages 
of  the  Baltic  were  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  elegant 
arts,  and  they  despised  the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign 
superstition/ 

Conduct  nf  ihe  Another  circumstance  is  related  of 
Goths  at  Athens,  these  invasions,  which  might  deserve 
our  notice,  were  it  not  justly  to  be  suspected  as  the 
fanciful  conceit  of  a  recent  sophist.  We  are  told, 
that  in  the  sack  of  Athens  the  Goths  had  collected 
all  the  libraries,  and  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian  learning,  had  not 
one  of  their  chiefs,  of  more  refined  policy  than  his 
brethren,  dissuaded  them  from  the  design  ;  by  the 
profound  observation,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks 
were  addicted  to  the  study  of  books,  they  would 
never  apply  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  arms.s 
The  sagacious  counsellor  (should  the  truth  of  the 
fact  be  admitted)  reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barba- 
rian. In  the  most  polite  and  powerful  nations, 
genius  of  every  kind  has  displayed  itself  about  the 
same  period  ;  and  the  age  of  science  has  generally 
been  the  age  of  militar}' virtue  and  success. 
„         ...  IV.  The  new  sovereigns  of  Persia, 

Con-quest  of  Ar-  ° 

menia  by  the  Artaxerxes  and  his  son  Sapor,  had 
triumphed  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
over  the  house  of  Arsaces.  Of  the  many  princes  of 
that  ancient  race,  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  had 
alone  preserved  both  his  life  and  his  independence. 
He  defended  himself  by  the  natural  strength  of  his 

o  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  640.  "Vitruvins,  1.  i.  c.  1.  praefat.  I.  vii.  Tacit. 
Annal  iii.  61.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  14. 

P  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  840  Roman  palms;  each  palm  is  very- 
little  short  of  nine  English  inches.  See  Greaves's  Miscellanies,  vol.  i. 
p.  233  ;   On  the  Roman  foot. 

q  The  policy,  however,  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  abridge  the 
extent  of  the  sanctuary  or  asylum,  which  by  successive  privileges  had 
spread  itself  two  stadia  round  the  temple.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  641. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  00,  &c. 

r  They  offered  no  sacrifices  to  the  Grecian  gods.  See  Epistol  Gre- 
gor.  Thaumat. 


country  ;  by  the  perpetual  resort  of  fugitives  and 
malccontents  ;  by  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  own  courage.  Invincible  in  arms 
during  a  thirty  years  war,  he  was  at  length  assassi- 
nated by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  The 
patriotic  satraps  of  Armenia,  who  asserted  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  crown,  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome  in  favour  of  Tiridates  the  lawful  heir. 
But  the  son  of  Chosroes  was  an  infant,  the  allies 
were  at  a  distance,  and  the  Persian  monarch  ad- 
vanced towards  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  an  irre- 
sistible force.  Young  Tiridates,  the  future  hope  of 
his  country,  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  servant, 
and  Armenia  continued  above  twenty-seven  years  a 
reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia.1 
Elated  with  this  easy  conquest,  and  presuming  on 
the  distresses  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans, 
Sapor  obliged  the  strong  garrisons  of  Carrhse  and 
Nisibis  to  surrender,  and  spread  devastation  and 
terror  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  loss  of  an  important  frontier,  Valcrian  marcheg 
the  ruin  of  a  faithful  and  natural  ally,  into  the  ^st- 
and the  rapid  success  of  Sapor's  ambition,  affected 
Rome  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  insult  as  well  as  of 
the  danger.  Valerian  flattered  himself,  that  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  would  sufficiently  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube  ; 
but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
to  march  in  person  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates. 
During  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  the  naval 
enterprises  of  the  Goths  were  suspended,  and  the 
afflicted  province  enjoyed  a  transient  and  fallacious 
calm.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  encountered  the 
Persian  monarch  near  the  walls  of  Edessa,  was 
vanquished,   and   taken    prisoner  by  Is   defeated  and 

Sapor.     The  particulars  of  this  great  taken  prisoner  by 
,    f ,  ,   .  r.      ,  SaPor    k'"s    of 

event  are  darkly  and  imperiectly  re-  Persia, 

presented  ;  yet,  by  the  glimmering  '  ' 260' 
light  which  is  afforded  us,  we  may  discover  a  long 
series  of  imprudence,  of  error,  and  of  deserved 
misfortune  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  emperor.  He 
reposed  an  implicit  confidence  in  Macrianus,  his 
praetorian  pracfect."  That  worthless  minister  ren- 
dered his  master  formidable  only  to  the  oppressed 
subjects,  and  contemptible  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.* 
By  his  weak  or  wicked  counsels,  the  imperial  army 
was  betrayed  into  a  situation,  where  valour  and 
military  skill  were  equally  unavailing.*  The 
vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Persian  host  was  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter;2  and  Sapor,  who  encompassed  the  camp 
with  superior  numbers,  patiently  waited  till  the  in- 
creasing rage  of  famine  and  pestilence  had  ensured 
his  victory.     The  licentious  murmurs  of  the  legions 

i  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  635.  Such  an  anecdote  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  taste  of  Montaigne.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Essay  on 
Pedantry,  1.  i.  c.  24. 

t  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  c.  71,  73.  74.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  G28  The 
authentic  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian  serves  to  rectify  the  con. 
fused  account  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  talks  of  the  children  of  Tiri. 
dates,  who  at  that  time  was  himself  an  infant. 

u  Hist.  Ausr.  p.  191.  As  Macrianus  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
they  charged  him  with  being  a  magician. 

x  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  33.  y  Hist.  Aug.  p.  174 

i  Victor  in  Cts-ar.  Eutropius,  ix.  7. 
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soon  accused  Valerian  as  the  cause  of  their  calami- 
ties ;  their  seditious  clamours  demanded  an  instant 
capitulation.  An  immense  sum  of  gold  was  offer- 
ed to  purchase  the  permission  of  a  disgraceful  re- 
treat. But  the  Persian,  conscious  of  his  superiority, 
refused  the  money  with  disdain  ;  and  detaining  the 
deputies,  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the  foot  of 
the  Roman  rampart,  and  insisted  on  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor.  Valerian  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  intrusting  his  life  and  dignity  to 
the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  interview  ended  as  it 
was  natural  to  expect.  The  emperor  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their 
arms.*  In  such  a  moment  of  triumph,  the  pride 
and  policy  of  Sapor  prompted  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  with  a  successor  entirely  dependent  on  his 
pleasure.  Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch, 
stained  with  every  vice,  was  chosen  to  dishonour 
the  Roman  purple ;  and  the  will  of  the  Persian 
victor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by  the 
acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive 
army.b 

The   imperial    slave   was  eager  to 

Sapor   overruns 

Syria,    Cilicia,    secure  the  favour  ot  his  master  by  an 

andCappadocia.     ^   Qf    treas(m  to    his   native   country. 

He  conducted  Sapor  over  the  Euphrates,  and, 
by  the  way  of  Chalcis,  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
East.  So  rapid  were  the  motions  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  that,  if  we  may  credit  a  very  judicious 
historian,0  the  city  of  Antioch  was  surprised  when 
the  idle  multitude  was  fondly  gazing  on  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre.  The  splendid  build- 
ings of  Antioch,  private  as  well  as  public,  were 
.either  pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword,  or  led  away  into 
captivity.3  The  tide  of  devastation  was  stopped 
for  a  moment  by  the  resolution  of  the  high  priest 
of  Emesa.  Arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  pea- 
sants, armed  only  with  slings,  and  defended  his 
god  and  his  property  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster. e  But  the  ruin  of  Tarsus, 
and  of  many  other  cities,  furnishes  a  melancholy 
proof,  that,  except  in  this  singular  instance,  the 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  scarcely  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms.  The  advantages 
of  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  were  aban- 
doned, in  which  an  invader,  whose  principal  force 
consisted  in  his  cavalry,  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  very  unequal  combat:  and  Sapor  was  permit- 
ted to  form  the  siege  of  Casarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia  ;  a  city,  though  of  the  second  rank, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  thou- 


a  Zosimus,  I,  i.  p.  33.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  630.  Peter  Patrieius,  in 
the  Excerpta  Legat.  p.  20. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  18r>.  The  reign  of  Cyriades  appears  in  that  col- 
lection prior  to  the  death  of  Valerian  ;  but  I  have  preferred  a  probable 
series  of  events  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  most  inaccurate  writer. 

c  The  sack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  some  historians,  is  assigned, 
by  the  decisive  testimony  of  Amruianus  Marcelliuus,  to  the  reign  of 
Gallienu«,  xxiii.  b. 

d  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  35, 

e  John  Malala,  torn.  i.  p.  391.  He  corrupts  this  probable  event  by 
some  fabulous  circumstances. 

f  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  630.    Deep  valleys  were  filled  up  with  the  slain. 


sand  inhabitants.  Demosthenes  commanded  in  the 
place,  not  so  much  by  the  commission  of  the  empe- 
ror, as  in  the  voluntary  defence  of  his  country. 
For  a  long  time  he  deferred  its  fate  ;  and,  when  at 
last  Ca^sarea  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  phy- 
sician, he  cut  his  way  through  the  Persians,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  exert  their  utmost  diligence  to 
take  him  alive.  This  heroic  chief  escaped  the 
power  of  a  foe,  who  might  either  have  honoured  or 
punished  his  obstinate  valour  ;  but  many  thousands 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  involved  in  a  general 
massacre,  and  Sapor  is  accused  of  treating  his 
prisoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty/ 
Much  should  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national 
animosity,  much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent 
revenge  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
same  prince,  who,  in  Armenia,  had  displayed  the 
mild  aspect  of  a  legislator,  showed  himself  to  the 
Romans  under  the  stern  features  of  a  conqueror. 
He  despaired  of  making  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  empire,  and  sought  only  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  wasted  desert,  whilst  he  transported 
into  Persia  the  people  and  the  treasures  of  the 
provinces.8 

At  the  time  when  the  East  trembled 

.  Boldness  audsuc- 

at  the  name  ot  Sapor,  he  received  a  cess  of  Odenathus 
present  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  asmus  aP°r- 
kings  ;  a  long  train  of  camels  laden  with  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  merchandises.  The  rich  offering 
was  accompanied  with  an  epistle,  respectful  but 
not  servile,  from  Odenathus,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  senators  of  Palmyra.  "  Who  is  this 
Odenathus,"  (said  the  haughty  victor,  and  he  com- 
manded that  the  presents  should  be  cast  into  the 
Euphrates)  "  that  he  thus  insolently  presumes  to 
write  to  his  lord  !  If  he  entertains  a  hope  of  miti- 
gating his  punishment,  let  him  fall  prostrate  before 
the  foot  of  our  throne  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back.  Should  he  hesitate,  swift  destruc- 
tion shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  on  his  whole  race, 
and  on  his  country."11  The  desperate  extremity  to 
which  the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced,  called  into 
action  all  the  latent  powers  of  his  soul.  He  met 
Sapor ;  but  he  met  him  in  arms.  Infusing  his  own 
spirit  into  a  little  army  collected  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,'  and  the  tents  of  the  desert, k  he  hovered 
round  the  Persian  host,  harassed  their  retreat, 
carried  off  part  of  the  treasure,  and  what  was 
dearer  than  any  treasure,  several  of  the  women  of 
the  great  king  ;  who  was  at  last  obliged  to  repass 
the  Euphrates  with  some  marks  of  haste  and  con- 
fusion.1 By  this  exploit,  Odenathus  laid  the  foun- 
dations  of  his   future    fame   and    fortunes.      The 


Crowds  of  prisoners  were  driveu  to  water  like  beasts,  and  many  perish- 
ed for  want  of  food. 

g-  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  25.  asserts,  that  Sapor,  had  he  not  preferred  spoil 
to  conquest,  might  have  remained  master  of  Asia. 

h  Peter  Patrieius,  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  29. 

i  Syrorum  agrestium  maim.  Sextus  Rufus,  c.  23.  Rufus,  Victor, 
the  Augustan  History,  (p.  192  )  and  several  inscriptions  agree  in  mak- 
ing Odenathus  a  citizen  of  Palmyra. 

k  He  possessed  so  powerful  an  interest  among  the  wandering  tribes, 
that  Procopius  (Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  5.)  and  John  Malala  (torn.  i.  p. 
391.)  style  tiim  Prince  of  the  Saracens. 

1  Peter  Patrieius,  p.  25. 
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majesty  of  Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra. 

Treatment  of  The  voice  of  history,  which  is  often 

Valerian.  little  more  tban  the  organ  of  hatred  or 
flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian, 
in  chains,  but  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
was  exposed  to  the  multitude,  a  constant  spectacle 
of  fallen  greatness ;  and  that  whenever  the  Persian 
monarch  mounted  on  horseback,  he  placed  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies,  who  repeat- 
edly advised  him  to  remember  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of  Rome,  and 
to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge  of  peace, 
not  the  object  of  insult,  Sapor  still  remained  inflex- 
ible. When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
shame  and  grief,  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure,  was 
preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Persia ;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph, 
than  the  fancied  trophies  of  brass  and  marble  so 
often  erected  by  Roman  vanity."1  The  tale  is  moral 
and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may  very  fairly  be 
called  in  question.  The  letters  still  extant  from 
the  princes  of  the  east  to  Sapor,  are  manifest  for- 
geries ;n  nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous 
monarch  should,  even  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus 
publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of  kings.  Whatever 
treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experience 
in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  only  emperor 
of  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity. 
„,  ,  The   emperor   Gallienus,  who   had 

Character  and  * 

administration      long  supported  with  impatience   the 

of  Gallienus.  .    ,  .,  ~    ,  .       ,.   ,, 

censorial  severity  of  his  father  and 
colleague,  received  the  intelligence  of  his  misfor- 
tunes with  secret  pleasure  and  avowed  indifference. 
"  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a  mortal,"  said  he  ; 
"  and  since  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave  man, 
I  am  satisfied."  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of 
her  sovereign,  the  savage  coldness  of  his  son  was 
extolled  by  the  servile  courtiers,  as  the  perfect 
firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic."  It  is  difficult  to 
paint  the  light,  the  various,  the  inconstant  character 
of  Gallienus,  which  he  displayed  without  constraint, 
as  soon  as  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  empire. 
In  every  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively  genius 
enabled  him  to  succeed ;  and  as  his  genius  was 

m  The  Pagan  writers  lament,  the  Christians  insult,  the  misfortunes  of 
Valerian.  Their  various  testimonies  are  accurately  collected  by  Tille- 
mont,  torn.  iii.  p.  739,  &c.  So  little  has  been  preserved  of  eastern  his- 
tory before  Mahomet,  that  the  modern  Persians  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their  nation.  See  Biblio. 
theque  Orientale. 

n  One  of  these  epistles  is  from  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia:  since 
Armenia  was  then  a  province  in  Persia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  the 
epistle,  must  be  fictitious, 
o  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History. 

P  There  is  still  extant  a  very  pretty  Epithalamium,  composed  by 
Gallienus,  for  the  nuptials  of  his  nephews. 

Ite  ait,  O  Juvenes,  pariter  sudate  medullis 
Omnibus,  inter  vos:  uon  murmura  vestra  colnmbae, 
Brachia  non  hederae,  non  vincant  oscula  conchae. 

q  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruined  city  of  Campania 
to  try  the  experiment  of  realizing  Plato's  Republic.  See  the  Life  of 
Plotinus,  by  Porphyry,  in  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Graec.  1.  iv. 

r  A  medal  which  bears  the  head  of  Gallienus  has  perplexed  the  anti- 


destitute  of  judgment,  he  attempted  every  art, 
except  the  important  ones  of  war  and  government. 
He  was  a  master  of  several  curious  but  useless 
sciences,  a  ready  orator,  and  elegant  poet,p  a  skilful 
gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most  contemptible 
prince.  When  the  great  emergencies  of  the  state 
required  his  presence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  philosopher  Plotinus,"1 
wasting  his  time  in  trifling  or  licentious  pleasures, 
preparing  his  initiation  to  the  Grecian  mysteries,  or 
soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus  of  Athens.  His 
profuse  magnificence  insulted  the  general  poverty  ; 
the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs  impressed  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  public  disgrace/  The  repeated 
intelligence  of  invasions,  defeats,  and  rebellions, 
he  received  with  a  careless  smile  ;  and  singling 
out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular  pro- 
duction of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked, 
Whether  Rome  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  sup- 
plied with  linen  from  Egypt,  and  Arras  cloth  from 
Gaul  ?  There  were,  however,  a  few  short  moments 
in  the  life  of  Gallienus,  when,  exasperated  by  some 
recent  injury,  he  suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  sol- 
dier, and  the  cruel  tyrant ;  till,  satiated  with  blood, 
or  fatigued  by  resistance,  he  insensibly  sunk  into  the 
natural  mildness  and  indolence  of  his  character.3 
At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  govern-  The  tllirt 
ment  were  held  with  so  loose  a  hand,  tyrants, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers  should 
start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire  against  the 
son  of  Valerian.  It  was  probably  some  ingenious 
fancy,  of  comparing  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome 
with  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  that  induced 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history  to  select  that 
celebrated  number,  which  has  been  gradually  re- 
ceived into  a  popular  appellation.'  But  in  every 
light  the  parallel  is  idle  and  defective.  What 
resemblance  can  we  discover  between  a  council 
of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a 
single  city,  and  an  uncertain  list  of  independent 
rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  in  irregular  succession 
through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire  ?  Nor  can  the 
number  of  thirty  be  completed,  unless  we  include 
in  the  account  the  women  and  children  who  were 
honoured  with  the  imperial  title.  The  reign  of 
Gallienus,  distracted  as  it  was,  produced  only  nine- 
teen pretenders  to  the  throne;  Cvri-    ^,,  . 

,         ,  .  .  'j  Their  real  num- 

ades,  Macnanus,  Balista,  Odenathus,  ber  was  no  more 
and  Zenobia,  in  the  East;  in  Gaul, 

quarians  by  its  legend  and  reverse  ;  the  former  Galliena  Augusta, 
the  latter  Ubique  Pax.  M.  Spanheim  supposes  that  the  coin  was 
struck  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  Gallienus,  and  was  designed  as  a  severe 
satire  on  that  effeminate  prince.  But  as  the  use  of  irony  may  seem 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  mint,  M.  de  Vallement  has 
deduced  from  a  passage  of  Trebellius  Pollio  (Hist.  August,  p.  198.)  an 
ingenious  and  natural  solution.  Galliena  was  first  cousin  to  the  empe- 
ror. By  delivering  Africa  from  the  usurper  Celsus,  she  deserved  the 
title  of  Augusta.  On  a  medal  in  the  French  king's  collection,  we  read 
a  similar  inscription  of  Faustina  Augusta  round  the  head  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  With  regard  to  the  Ubique  Pax,  it  is  easily  explained  by 
the  vanity  of  Gallienus,  who  seized,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  some 
momentary  calm.  See  Nouvellesde  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  Janvier 
1700.  p.  20—34. 

3  This  singular  character  has,  I  believe,  been  fairly  transmitted  to  Us. 
The  reign  of  his  immediate  successor  was  short  and  busy  ;  and  the 
historians  who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
could  not  have  the  most  remote  interest  to  misrepresent  the  character  of 
Gallienus. 

t  Pollio  expresses  the  most  minute  anxiety  to  complete  the  number. 
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and  the  western  provinces,  Posthumus,  Lollianus, 
Victorinus  and  bis  mother  Victoria,  Marios,  and 
Tetricus.  In  Illyricum  and  the  confines  of  the 
Danube.  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Aureolus  ;  in 
Pontas,"  Saturninus;  in  Isauria,  Trebellianus:  Piso 
in  Thessaly ;  Valcns  in  Achaia ;  JEmilianus  in 
Egypt ;  and  Celsus  in  Africa.  To  illustrate  the 
obscure  monuments  of  the  life  and  death  of  each 
individual,  would  prove  a  laborious  task,  alike 
barren  of  instruction  and  of  amusement.  We  may 
content  ourselves  with  investigating  some  general 
characters,  that  most  strongly  mark  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  the  manners  of  the  men,  their 
pretensions,  their  motives,  their  fate,  and  the 
destructive  consequences  of  their  usurpation." 
_,  It   is   sufficiently    known,    that   the 

Character    and 

merit  of  the  ty.  odious  appellation  of  Tyrant  was  often 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  express 
the  illegal  seizure  of  supreme  power,  without  any 
reference  to  the  abuse  of  it.  Several  of  the  pre- 
tenders who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  were  shining  models  of 
virtue,  and  almost  all  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  vigour  and  ability.  Their  merit  had  recom- 
mended them  to  the  favour  of  Valerian,  and 
gradually  promoted  them  to  the  most  important 
commands  of  the  empire.  The  generals,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus,  were  either  respected 
by  their  troops  for  their  able  conduct  and  severe 
discipline,  or  admired  for  valour  and  success  in 
war,  or  beloved  for  frankness  and  generosity.  The 
field  of  victory  was  often  the  scene  of  their  election  ; 
and  even  the  armourer  Marius,  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  all  the  candidates  for  the  purple,  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  intrepid  courage,  matchless 
strength,  and  blunt  honesty.?  His  mean  and  recent 
trade  cast  indeed  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  eleva- 
Their  obscure  tion  ;  but  his  birth  could  not  be  more 
birth-  obscure  than  was  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  rivals,  who  were  born  of  peasants,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  private  soldiers.  In  times 
of  confusion,  every  active  genius  finds  the  place 
assigned  him  by  nature :  in  a  general  state  of  war, 
military  merit  is  the  road  to  glory  and  to  greatness. 
Of  the  nineteen  tyrants,  Tetricus  only  was  a  senator; 
Piso  alone  was  a  noble.  The  blood  of  Numa, 
through  twenty-eight  successive  generations,  ran  in 
the  veins  of  Calphurnius  Piso,2  who,  by  female 
alliances,  claimed  a  right  of  exhibiting,  in  his 
house,  the  images  of  Crassus  and  of  the  great 
Pompey.a  His  ancestors  had  been  repeatedly  dig- 
nified with  all  the  honours  which  the  common- 
wealth could  bestow  ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  families 
of  Rome,  the  Calphurnian  alone  had  survived  the 
tyranny  of  the  Caesars.     The  personal  qualities  of 

•a  The  place  of  his  reign  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  teas  a 
tyrant  in  Pontus,  arid  we  are  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  all  the  others. 

x  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1163.  reckons  them  somewhat  differently. 

y  See  the  speech  of  Marius,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  197.  The 
accidental  identity  of  names  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
tempt  Pollio  to  imitate  Sallust. 

z  Vos,  O  Pompilius  sanguis!  is  Horace's  address  to  the  Pi'sos.  See 
Art.  Poet.  v.  2.'i2.  with  Dacier'sand  Sanadon's  notes. 

a  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  48.  Hist.  i.  15.     In  the  former  of  these  passages 


Piso  added  new  lustre  to  his  race.  The  usurper 
Valens,  by  whose  order  he  was  killed,  confessed, 
with  deep  remorse,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to 
have  respected  the  sanctity  of  Piso  ;  and  although 
he  died  in  arms  against  Gallienus,  the  senate,  with 
the  emperor's  generous  permission,  decreed  the 
triumphal  ornaments  to  the  memory  of  so  virtuous 
a  rebel.b 

The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  The  causes  of 
grateful  to  the  father,  whom  they  ««™  rebellion, 
esteemed.  They  disdained  to  serve  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  his  unworthy  son.  The  throne  of  the 
Roman  world  was  unsupported  by  any  principle  of 
loyalty ;  and  treason  against  such  a  prince  might 
easily  be  considered  as  patriotism  to  the  state. 
Yet  if  we  examine  with  candour  the  conduct  of 
these  usurpers,  it  will  appear,  that  they  were  much 
oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by  their  fears,  than 
urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.  They  dreaded  the 
cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus  ;  they  equally  dreaded 
the  capricious  violence  of  their  troops.  If  the 
dangerous  favour  of  the  army  had  imprudently 
declared  them  deserving  of  the  purple,  they  were 
marked  for  sure  destruction  ;  and  even  prudence 
would  counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of 
empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to 
expect  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  When  the 
clamour  of  the  soldiers  invested  the  reluctant  vic- 
tims with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign  authority,  they 
sometimes  mourned  in  secret  their  approaching 
fate.  "  You  have  lost,"  said  Saturninus,  on  the  day 
of  his  elevation,  "  you  have  lost  a  useful  com- 
mander, and  you  have  made  a  very  wretched 
emperor."0 

The  apprehensions  of  Saturninus  Their  violent 
were  justified  by  the  repeated  expe-  A^ths. 
rience  of  revolutions.  Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who 
started  up  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was 
not  one  who  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural 
death.  As  soon  as  they  were  invested  with  the 
bloody  purple,  they  inspired  their  adherents  with 
the  same  fears  and  ambition  which  had  occasioned 
their  own  revolt.  Encompassed  with  domestic  con- 
spiracy, military  sedition,  and  civil  war,  they 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  in  which,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  anxiety,  they  were 
inevitably  lost.  These  precarious  monarchs  re- 
ceived, however,  such  honours,  as  the  flattery  of 
their  respective  armies  and  provinces  could  bestow : 
but  their  claim,  founded  on  rebellion,  could  never 
obtain  the  sanction  of  law  or  history.  Italy,  Rome, 
and  the  senate,  constantly  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Gallienus,  and  he  alone  was  considered  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  That  prince  condescended, 
indeed,   to   acknowledge  the   victorious    arms   of 


wc  may  venture  to  change  palerna  into  malerna.  In  every  generation 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Sevcrus,  one  or  more  Pisos  appear  as  con- 
suls. A  Piso  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  throne  by  Augustus.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  13.)  A  second  headed  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  Nero; 
and  a  third  was  adopted  and  declared  Caesar  by  Galba. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  195.  The  senate,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
seems  to  have  presumed  on  the  approbation  of  Gallienus. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  196. 
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Odenathus,  who  deserved  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion by  the  respectful  conduct  which  he  always 
maintained  towards  the  son  of  Valerian.  With  the 
general  applause  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consent 
of  Gallienus,  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus  on  the  brave  Palmyrenian;  and  seemed 
to  intrust  him  with  the  government  of  the  East, 
which  he  already  possessed,  in  so  independent  a 
manner,  that,  like  a  private  succession,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  his  illustrious  widow  Zenobia.d 

The  rapid  and  perpetual  transitions 

Fatal    conse-  .  ,  . 

quences  of  these  from  the   cottage  to  the  throne,   and 

usurpations.  ffom    ^    ihmne   tQ    ^    ^^    migM 

have  amused  an  indifferent  philosopher;  were  it 
possible  for  a  philosopher  to  remain  indifferent 
amidst  the  general  calamities  of  human  kind.  The 
election  of  these  precarious  emperors,  their  power 
and  their  death,  were  equally  destructive  to  their 
subjects  and  adherents.  The  price  of  their  fatal 
elevation  was  instantly  discharged  to  the  troops,  by 
an  immense  donative,  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the 
exhausted  people.  However  virtuous  was  their 
character,  however  pure  their  intentions,  they  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  sup- 
porting their  usurpation  by  frequent  acts  of  rapine 
and  cruelty.  When  they  fell,  they  involved  armies 
and  provinces  in  their  fall.  There  is  still  extant  a 
most  savage  mandate  from  Gallienus  to  one  of  his 
ministers,  after  the  suppression  of  Ingenuus,  who 
had  assumed  the  purple  in  Illyricum.  "  It  is  not 
enough,"  says  that  soft  but  inhuman  prince,  "  that 
you  exterminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms : 
the  chance  of  battle  might  have  served  me  as  ef- 
fectually. The  male  sex  of  every  age  must  be 
extirpated  ;  provided  that,  in  the  execution  of  the 
children  and  old  men,  you  can  contrive  means  to 
save  our  reputation.  Let  every  one  die  who  has 
dropt  an  expression,  who  has  entertained  a  thought 
against  me,  against  me,  the  son  of  Valerian,  the 
father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes/  Remember 
that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor:  tear,  kill,  hew 
in  pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  and 
would  inspire  you  with  my  own  feelings."f  Whilst 
the  public  forces  of  the  state  were  dissipated  in 
private  quarrels,  the  defenceless  provinces  lay  ex- 
posed to  every  invader.  The  bravest  usurpers  were 
compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  situation,  to 
conclude  ignominious  treaties  with  the  common 
enemy,  to  purchase  with  oppressive  tributes  the 
neutrality  or  services  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
troduce hostile  and  independent  nations  into  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy.s 

Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  such  the  tyrants, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
dismembered  the  provinces,  and  reduced  the  em- 

d  The  association  of  the  hrave  Palmyrenian  was  the  most  popular 
act  of  the  whole  reign  of  Gallienus.     Hist.  August,  p.  180. 

e  Gallienus  had  given  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  to  his  son 
Saloninus,  slain  at  Cologne  by  the  usurper  Posthumus.  A  second  son 
of  Gallienus  succeeded  to  the  name  and  rank  of  his  elder  brother.  Va- 
lerian, the  brother  of  Gallienus,  was  also  associated  to  the  empire : 
several  other  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  emperor, 
formed  a  very  numerous  royal  family.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  and 
M.  de  Brequigny  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  262. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  188. 


pire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  from 
whence  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
emerge.  As  far  as  the  barrenness  of  materials 
would  permit,  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  with 
order  and  perspicuity,  the  general  events  of  that 
calamitous  period.  There  still  remain  some  par- 
ticular facts  ;  I.  The  disorders  of  Sicily  ;  II.  The 
tumults  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  III.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Isaurians,  which  may  serve  to  reflect  a  strong 
light  on  the  horrid  picture. 

I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  Disorders  of 
banditti,  multiplied  by  success  and  Sicily. 
impunity,  publicly  defy,  instead  of  eluding,  the 
justice  of  their  country,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
the  excessive  weakness  of  the  government  is  felt 
and  abused  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community. 
The  situation  of  Sicily  preserved  it  from  the  bar- 
barians ;  nor  could  the  disarmed  province  have 
supported  an  usurper.  The  sufferings  of  that  once 
flourishing  and  still  fertile  island,  were  inflicted  by 
baser  hands.  A  licentious  crowd  of  slaves  and 
peasants  reigned  for  a  while  over  the  plundered 
country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of  the  servile 
wars  of  more  ancient  times.1'  Devastations,  of 
which  the  husbandman  was  either  the  victim  or  the 
accomplice,  must  have  ruined  the  agriculture  of 
Sicily ;  and  as  the  principal  estates  were  the 
property  of  the  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  who  often 
enclosed  within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  re- 
public, it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  private  injury 
might  affect  the  capital  more  deeply  than  all  the 
conquests  of  the  Goths  or  the  Persians. 

II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  Tumults  of 
was  a  noble  design,  at  once  conceived  Alexandria. 
and  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  beautiful 
and  regular  form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to 
Rome  itself,  comprehended  a  circumference  of  fif- 
teen miles  ;'  it  was  peopled  by  three  hundred  thou- 
sand free  inhabitants,  besides  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  slaves/  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India  flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to 
the  capital  and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness 
was  unknown.  Some  were  employed  in  blowing  of 
glass,  others  in  weaving  of  linen,  others  again 
manufacturing  the  papyrus.  Either  sex,  and  every 
age,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  nor 
did  even  the  blind  or  the  lame  want  occupations 
suited  to  their  condition.1  But  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria, a  various  mixture  of  nations,  united  the 
vanity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with  the  super- 
stition and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most 
trifling  occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  len- 
tils, the  neglect  of  an  accustomed  salutation,  a 
mistake  of  precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute,"1  were  at  any  time  sufficient  to 

g  Regillianus  had  some  bands  of  Roxolani  in  his  service.  Posthumus 
a  body  of  Franks.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries  that 
the  latter  introduced  themselves  into  Spain. 

h  The  Augustan  History,  p.  177.  calls  it  servile  helium.  See  Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxiv.  i  Pliu.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  10. 

t  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  590.  Edit.  'Wesseling. 

1  See  a  very  curious  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p. 
245. 

m  Such  as  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.  See  Diodor. 
Sicul.  I.  i. 
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kindle  a  sedition  among  that  vast  multitude,  whose 
resentments  were  furious  and  implacable."  After 
the  captivity  of  Valerian  and  the  insolence  of  his 
son  had  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alex- 
andrians abandoned  themselves  to  the  ungoverned 
rage  of  their  passions,  and  their  unhappy  country 
was  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued 
(with  a  few  short  and  suspicious  truces)  above  twelve 
years.'1  All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between  the 
several  quarters  of  the  afflicted  city,  every  street 
was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  of  strength 
converted  into  a  citadel ;  nor  did  the  tumults  sub- 
side, till  a  considerable  part  of  Alexandria  was  irre- 
trievably ruined.  The  spacious  and  magnificent 
district  of  Bruchion,  with  its  palaces  and  museum, 
the  residence  of  the  kings  and  philosophers  of 
Egypt,  is  described  above  a  century  afterwards,  as 
already  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  dreary  soli- 
tude, p 

Rebeiiiou  of  the  HI.  The  obscure  rebellion  of  Tre- 
isaunans.  bellianus,  who  assumed  the  purple  in 
Isauria,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  attend- 
ed with  strange  aud  memorable  consequences.  The 
pageant  of  royalty  was  soon  destroyed  by  an  officer 
of  Gallienus ;  but  his  followers,  despairing  of 
mercy,  resolved  to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  not 
only  to  the  emperor,  but  to  the  empire,  and  sud- 
denly returned  to  the  savage  manners,  from  which 
they  had  never  perfectly  been  reclaimed.  Their 
craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the  wide  extended  Tau- 
rus, protected  their  inaccessible  retreat.  The  till- 
age of  some  fertile  valleys11  supplied  them  with 
necessaries,  and  a  habit  of  rapine  with  the  luxuries 
of  life.  In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  the 
Isaurians  long  continued  a  nation  of  wild  barba- 
rians. Succeeding  princes,  unable  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  either  by  arms  or  policy,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  weakness,  by  surround- 
ing the  hostile  and  independent  spot  with  a  strong 
chain  of  fortifications/  which  often  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  incursions  of  these  domestic 
foes.  The  Isaurians,  gradually  extending  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  sea-coast,  subdued  the  western  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  formerly  the  nest  of 
those  daring  pirates,  against  whom  the  republic  had 
once  been  obliged  to  exert  its  utmost  force,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Pompey.s 
Famineand  pes-  Our  habits  of  thinking  so  fondly 
tileace.  connect  the  order  of  the  universe  with 
the  fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  history 
has  been  decorated  with  inundations,  earthquakes, 
uncommon  meteors,  preternatural  darkness,  and  a 
crowd  of  prodigies  fictitious  or  exaggerated.'  But 
a  long  and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a  more 
serious  kind.     It  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  195.  This  Ions:  and  terrible  sedition  was  first 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  a  soldier  and  a  townsman  about  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

o  Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.  Ammian.  xxii. 
16. 

p  Scaliger  Animadver.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  258.  Three  disserla- 
tions  of  M.  Bonamy,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  ix. 

q  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  569. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  197. 

•  See  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Antirj.  torn.  ii.  p.  137.  upon  the  limits  of  Isauria. 


rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce 
of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests. 
Famine  is  almost  always  followed  by  epidemical 
diseases,  the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food. 
Other  causes  must,  however,  have  contributed  to 
the  furious  plague,  which,  from  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  raged  without  interruption  in  every  province, 
every  city,  and  almost  every  family,  of  the  Roman 
empire.  During  some  time  five  thousand  persons 
died  daily  in  Rome  ;  and  many  towns,  that  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  entirely 
depopulated.11 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very  Diminution  of  the 
curious  circumstance,  of  some  use  human  spedes. 
perhaps  in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human 
calamities.  An  exact  register  Avas  kept  at  Alexan- 
dria of  all  the  citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  distri- 
bution of  corn.  It  was  found,  that  the  ancient  num- 
ber of  those  comprised  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  seventy,  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of 
claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  years  of  age, 
who  remained  alive  after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.* 
Applying  this  authentic  fact  to  the  most  correct 
tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves,  that  above 
half  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  perished ;  and 
could  we  venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  the  other 
provinces,  we  might  suspect,  that  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  had  consumed,  in  a  few  years,  the 
moiety  of  the  human  species.* 


CHAP.  XL 

Reign  of  Claudius. — Defeat  of  the  Goths. —  Victories, 
triumph,  and  death  of  Aurelian. 

Under  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus,  the  empire  was  oppressed  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  the  tyrants,  and  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  saved  by  a  series  of  great  princes, 
who  derived  their  obscure  origin  from  the  martial 
provinces  of  Illyricum.  Within  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocle- 
tian, and  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state,  re-established, 
with  the  military  discipline,  the  strength  of  the 
frontiers,  and  deserved  the  glorious  title  of  restorers 
of  the  Roman  world. 

The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  Aureoius  invades 

.  Italy,  is  defeated, 

made  way  lor  a  succession  of  heroes,  and  besieged  at 
The  indignation  of  the  people  imputed     '  an' 
all  their  calamities  to  Gallienus,  and  the  far  greater 
part  were,  indeed,  the  consequence  of  his  dissolute 
manners  and  careless  administration.     He  was  even 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  177. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  177.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  24.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  623. 
Euseb.  Chronicon.  Victor  in  Epitoru.  Victor  in  Caesar.  Eutropius, 
ix.  5.     Orosius,  vii.  21. 

x  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  21.  The  fact  is  taken  from  the  Letters  of 
Dionysius,  who,  in  the  time  of  those  troubles,  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

y  In  a  great  number  of  parishes  11,000  persons  were  found  between 
fourteen  and  eighty:  5365  between  forty  and  seventy.  See  Buffoii, 
Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  590. 
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destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  which  so  frequently 
supplies  the  absence  of  public  virtue  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession  of 
Italy,  a  victory  of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a 
province,  or  the  rebellion  of  a  general,  seldom  dis- 
turbed the  tranquil  course  of  his  pleasures.  At 
length,  a  considerable  army,  stationed 
on  the  Upper  Danube,  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  their  leader  Aureolus  ;  who 
disdaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign  over  the 
mountains  of  Rhaetia,  passed  the  Alps,  occupied 
Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and  challenged  Gallienus 
to  dispute  in  the  field  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
The  emperor,  provoked  by  the  insult,  and  alarmed 
by  the  instant  danger,  suddenly  exerted  that  latent 
vigour,  which  sometimes  broke  through  the  indo- 
lence of  his  temper.  Forcing  himself  from  the 
luxury  of  the  palace,  he  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  and  advanced  beyond  the  Po  to 
encounter  his  competitor.  The  corrupted  name  of 
Pontirolo  *  still  preserves  the  memory  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Adda,  which,  during  the  action,  must  have 
proved  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
armies.  The  Rhaetian  usurper,  after  receiving  a 
total  defeat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into 
Milan.  The  siege  of  that  great  city  was  immediately 
formed ;  the  walls  were  battered  with  every  engine 
in  use  among  the  ancients ;  and  Aureolus,  doubtful 
of  his  internal  strength,  and  hopeless  of  foreign 
succours,  already  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences 
of  unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the 
loyalty  of  the  besiegers.  He  scattered  libels  through 
their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  desert  an  unwor- 
thy master,  who  sacrificed  the  public  happiness  to 
his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most  valuable 
subjects  to  the  slightest  suspicions.  The  arts  of 
Aureolus  diffused  fears  and  discontent  among  the 
principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  Heraclianus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  by 
Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation,  and  by 
Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  numerous  body  of 
Dalmatian  guards.  The  death  of  Gallienus  was 
resolved  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  desire  of  first 
terminating  the  siege  of  Milan,  the  extreme  danger 
which  accompanied  every  moment's  delay  obliged 
them  to  hasten  the  execution  of  their  daring  pur- 
pose. At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  while  the 
emperor  still  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
an  alarm  was  suddenly  given,  that  Aureolus,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  desperate  sally 
from  the  town  ;  Gallienus,  who  was  never  deficient 
in  personal  bravery,  started  from  his  silken  couch, 
and  without  allowing  himself  time  either  to  put  on 
his  armour,  or  to  assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted 


a  Pons  Aureoli,  thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo,  and  thirty-two  from 
Milan.  SeeCluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  245.  Near  this  place,  in  the 
year  1703,  the  obstinate  battle  of  Cassano  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  Austrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Folard,  who  was  present,  gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  ground.  See 
Polybe  de  Folard,  torn.  iii.  p.  223 248. 

b  On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  see  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p. 
181.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  37.  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  634.  Eutrop.  ix.  II. 
Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Caesar.  I  have  compared  and 
I 


on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  the  sup- 
posed place  of  the  attack.  Encompassed  by  his 
declared  or  concealed  enemies,  he  soon,  amidst  the 
nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from  an 
uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired,  a.D.  268. 
a  patriotic  sentiment  rising  in  the  mind  n^rt,  „"' 
of  Gallienus,  induced  him  to  name  a  Gallienus. 
deserving  successor,  and  it  was  his  last  request, 
that  the  imperial  ornaments  should  be  delivered  to 
Claudius,  who  then  commanded  a  detached  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  The  report  at  least 
was  diligently  propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully 
obeyed  by  the  conspirators,  who  had  already  agreed 
to  place  Claudius  on  the  throne.  On  the  first  news 
of  the  emperor's  death,  the  troops  expressed  some 
suspicion  and  resentment,  till  the  one  was  removed, 
and  the  other  assuaged,  by  a  donative  of  twenty 
pieces  of  gold  to  each  soldier.  They  then  ratified 
the  election,  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  their 
new  sovcreign.b 

The   obscurity   which    covered  the    character  and 
origin  of  Claudius,  though  it  was  af-    elevation  of  the 

n  °  emperor  Clau- 

terwards  embellished  by  some  flatter-  dius. 
ing  fictions,c  sufficiently  betrays  the  meanness  of 
his  birth.  We  can  only  discover  that  he  was  a 
native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Danube  ;  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  arms,  and  that 
his  modest  valour  attracted  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  Decius.  The  senate  and  people  already 
considered  him  as  an  excellent  officer,  equal  to  the 
most  important  trusts ;  and  censured  the  inatten- 
tion of  Valerian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the 
subordinate  station  of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  that  emperor  distinguished  the  merit  of 
Claudius,  by  declaring  him  general  and  chief  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  Thrace,  Maesia,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
the  appointments  of  the  praefect  of  Egypt,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  the  sure 
prospect  of  the  consulship.  By  his  victories  over 
the  Goths,  he  deserved  from  the  senate  the  honour 
of  a  statue,  and  excited  the  jealous  apprehensions 
of  Gallienus.  It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier 
could  esteem  so  dissolute  a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Some  unguarded  ex- 
pressions which  dropt  from  Claudius,  were  officially 
transmitted  to  the  royal  ear.  The  emperor's  answer 
to  an  officer  of  confidence,  describes  in  very  lively 
colours  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  times. 
"  There  is  not  any  thing  capable  of  giving  me  more 
serious  concern,  than  the  intelligence  contained  in 
your  last  despatch  ;d  that  some  malicious  sugges- 
tions have  indisposed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our 
friend  and  parent  Claudius.  As  you  regard  your 
allegiance,  use  every  means  to  appease  his  resent- 

blended  them  all,  but  have  chiefly  followed  Aurelius  Victor,  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  best  memoirs. 

c  Some  supposed  him,  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  younger 
Gordian.  Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardania,  to  de- 
duce his  origin  from  Dardanus,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy. 

d  Notoria,  a  periodical  and  official  despatch  which  the  ornperors  re. 
ceived  from  the  frumentarli,  or  agents  dispersed  through  the  provinces. 
Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter. 
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merit,  but  conduct  your  negociation  with  secrecy  ; 
let  it  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  Dacian  troops  ; 
they  are  already  provoked,  and  it  might  inflame 
their  fury.  I  myself  have  sent  him  some  presents  : 
be  it  your  care  that  he  accept  them  with  pleasure. 
Above  all,  let  him  not  suspect  that  I  am  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  imprudence.  The  fear  of  my 
anger  might  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels."e  The 
presents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epistle,  in 
which  the  monarch  solicited  a  reconciliation  with 
his  discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe,  and  a  va- 
luable service  of  silver  and  gold  plate.  By  such  arts 
Gallienus  softened  the  indignation,  and  dispelled 
the  fears  of  his  Illyrian  general ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  reign,  the  formidable  sword  of 
Claudius  was  always  drawn  in  the  cause  of  a  master 
whom  he  despised.  At  last,  indeed,  he  received 
from  the  conspirators  the  bloody  purple  of  Gallie- 
nus ;  but  he  had  been  absent  from  their  camp  and 
counsels ;  and  however  he  might  applaud  the  deed, 
we  may  candidly  presume  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  knowledge  of  it.f  When  Claudius  ascended  the 
throne  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
___ ..    . .  The  siege  of  Milan  was  still  conti- 

Ceath  of  Aureo.  ° 

lus.  nued,  and  Aureolus  soon  discovered, 

that  the  success  of  his  artificers  had  only  raised  up 
a  more  determined  adversary.  He  attempted  to 
ncgociatc  with  Claudius  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
partition.  Tell  him,"  replied  the  intrepid  emperor, 
"  that  such  proposals  should  have  been  made  to 
Gallienus  ;  he,  perhaps,  might  have  listened  to  them 
with  patience,  and  accepted  a  colleague  as  despica- 
ble as  himself."8  This  stern  refusal,  and  a  last  un- 
successful effort,  obliged  Aureolus  to  yield  the  city 
and  himself  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  The 
judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him  worthy  of 
death,  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  con- 
sented to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was 
the  zeal  of  the  senate  less  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
their  new  sovereign  They  ratified,  perhaps  with 
sincere  transports  of  zeal,  the  election  of  Claudius  ; 
and  as  his  predecessor  had  shown  himself  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  their  order,  they  exercised,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  a  severe  revenge  against  his 
friends  and  family.  The  senate  was  permitted  to 
discharge  the  ungrateful  office  of  punishment,  and 
the  emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  pleasure  and 
merit  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  a  general  act 
of  indemnity  .h 

Such  ostentatious  clemency  discov- 
justlceof  cfau-  ers  less  of  the  real  character  of  Clau- 
dius, than  a  trifling  circumstance  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  dictates 
of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebellions  of  the  pro- 
vinces had  involved  almost  every  person   in   the 

e  Hist.  August,  p.  208.  Gallienus  describes  the  plate,  vestments,  &c. 
likea  man  who  loved  and  understood  those  splendid  trifles. 

f  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  6.)  affirm*  that  Claudius  acquired  the  empire  in 
a  just  and  even  holy  manner.  But  we  may  distrust  the  partiality  of  a 
kinsman. 

<.<  Hist.  August,  p.  203.  There  are  some  trifling  differences  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus. 

h  Anrelitu  Victor   in  Gallien.    Tin    people  loudly   prayed  for  the 


guilt  of  treason,  almost  every  estate  in  the  case  of 
confiscation ;  and  Gallienus  often  displayed  his 
liberality  by  distributing  among  his  officers  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius, 
an  old  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  com- 
plained that  a  general  of  the  late  emperor  had  ob- 
tained an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony.  This 
general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had  not  entirely 
escaped  the  contagion  of  the  times.  The  emperor 
blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  deserved  the  confi- 
dence which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The 
confession  of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with  im- 
mediate and  ample  restitution.' 

In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius 
had  undertaken,  of  restoring  the  em-  the  reformation 
pire  to  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  ofthearn,y- 
first  necessary  to  revive  among  his  troops  a  sense 
of  order  and  obedience.  With  the  authority  of  a 
veteran  commander,  he  represented  to  them,  that 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  had  introduced  a  long 
train  of  disorders,  the  effects  of  which  were  at 
length  experienced  by  the  soldiers  themselves  ;  that 
a  people  ruined  by  oppression,  and  indolent  from 
despair,  could  no  longer  supply  a  numerous  army 
with  the  means  of  luxury,  or  even  of  subsistence  ; 
that  the  danger  of  each  individual  had  increased 
with  the  despotism  of  the  military  order,  since 
princes  who  tremble  on  the  throne  will  guard  their 
safety  by  the  instant  sacrifice  of  every  obnoxious 
subject.  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the  mischiefs 
of  a  lawless  caprice  which  the  soldiers  could  only 
gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  ;  as  their 
seditious  elections  had  so  frequently  been  followed 
by  civil  wars,  which  consumed  the  flower  of  the 
legions  either  in  the  field  of.battle,  or  in  the  cruel 
abuse  of  victory.  He  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
desolation  of  the  provinces,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  rapacious 
barbarians.  It  was  against  those  barbarians,  he 
declared,  that  he  intended  to  point  the  first  effort 
of  their  arms.  Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while 
over  the  west,  and  even  Zenobia  might  preserve 
the  dominions  of  the  east.'1  These  usurpers  were 
his  personal  adversaries  ;  nor  could  he  think  of  in- 
dulging any  private  resentment  till  he  had  saved 
an  empire,  whose  impending  ruin  would,  unless  it 
was  timely  prevented,  crush  both  the  army  and  the 
people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  .  „ 

J  A.  D.  269. 

Sarmatia,  who  fought  under  the  Gothic  The  Goths  invade 
standard,  had  already  collected  an  eemP're- 
armament  more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet 
issued  from  the  Euxine.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Niester,  one  of  the  great  rivers  that  discharge  them- 
selves into  that  sea,  they  constructed  a  fleet  of  two 

damnation  of  Gallienus.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  and  ser- 
vants should  be  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  Gemonian  stairs.  An 
obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  whilst  under 
examination. 

i  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  137. 

k  Zonaras  on  this  occasion  mentions  Posthumus;  but  the  registers  ot 
the  senate  (ill  t.  August,  p.  203.)  prove  that  Tetricus  was  already  eni- 
peroi  of  the  western  provinces. 
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thousand,  or  even  of  six  thousand  vessels ;'  num- 
bers which,  however  incredible  they  may  seem, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  transport  their  pre- 
tended army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
barbarians.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  strength 
of  the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expe- 
dition were  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
preparations.  In  their  passage  through  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were  overpowered  by 
the  violence  of  the  current ;  and  while  the  multi- 
tude of  their  ships  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, many  were  dashed  against  each  other,  or  against 
the  shore.  The  barbarians  made  several  descents 
on  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the 
open  country  was  already  plundered,  and  they  were 
repulsed  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified 
cities  which  they  assaulted.  A  spirit  of  discourage- 
ment and  division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  some  of 
their  chiefs  sailed  away  towards  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus  ;  but  the  main  body,  pursuing  a  more 
steady  course,  anchored  at  length  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedonian 
provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which  they  displayed 
a  fierce  but  artless  bravery,  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  hastening  to  a 
scene  of  action  that  deserved  the  presence  of  a  war- 
like prince  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  empire.  Impatient  for  battle,  the  Goths  imme- 
diately broke  up  their  camp,  relinquished  the  siege 
of  Thessalonica,  left  their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Athos,  traversed  the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  pressed 
forwards  to  engage  the  last  defence  of  Italy. 
_.  .  ,         We  still  possess  an  original  letter 

.Distress  and  r 

firmness  of       addressed  by  Claudius  to  the  senate 

Claudius.  ,  ,  .,  .  i  , 

and  people  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. "  Conscript  fathers,"  says  the  emperor,  "  know 
that  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Goths  have 
invaded  the  Roman  territory.  If  I  vanquish  them, 
your  gratitude  will  reward  my  services.  Should  I 
fall,  remember  that  I  am  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 
The  whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted.  We 
shall  fight  after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regilli- 
anus,  Lollianus,  Posthumus,  Celsus,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whom  a  j  ust  contempt  for  Gallienus  provoked 
into  rebellion.  We  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears, 
and  of  shields.  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush 
to  acknowledge  that  the  archers  of  the  east  serve 
under  the  banners  of  Zenobia.  Whatever  we  shall 
perform,  will  be  sufficiently  great.""1  The  melan- 
choly firmness  of  this  epistle  announces  a  hero  care- 
less of  his  fate,  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  still 
deriving  a  well-grounded  hope  from  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind. 

His  victory  over       Tne  event  surpassed  his  own  expect- 

the  Goths.      ations  and  those  of  the  world.    By  the 

most  signal  victories  he  delivered  the  empire  from 


1  The  Augustan  History  mentions  the  smaller,  Zonaras  the  larger, 
number;  the  lively  fancy  of  Montesquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

m  Trebell.  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  204. 
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this  host  of  barbarians,  and  was  distinguished  by 
posterity  under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  Claudius.  The  imperfect  historians  of  an 
irregular  war"  do  not  enable  us  to  describe  the 
order  and  circumstances  of  his  exploits  ;  but,  if  we 
could  be  indulged  in  the  allusion,  we  might  distri- 
bute into  three  acts  this  memorable  tragedy.  I. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Naissus,  a  city 
of  Dardania.  The  legions  at  first  gave  way,  op- 
pressed by  numbers,  and  dismayed  by  misfortunes. 
Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  the  abilities  of 
their  emperor  prepared  a  seasonable  relief.  A  large 
detachment  rising  out  of  the  secret  and  difficult 
passes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  his  orders,  they 
had  occupied,  suddenly  assailed  the  rear  of  the  vic- 
torious Goths.  The  favourable  instant  was  improved 
by  the  activity  of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  his  troops,  restored  their  ranks,  and  pressed 
tbe  barbarians  on  every  side.  Fifty  thousand  men 
are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Na- 
issus. Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  covering 
their  retreat  with  a  movable  fortification  of  wag- 
gons, retired,  or  rather  escaped,  from  the  field  of 
slaughter.  II.  We  may  presume  that  some  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  the  fatigue,  perhaps,  or  the 
disobedience,  cf  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius 
from  completing  in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths.  The  war  was  diffused  over  the  provinces  of 
Maesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  operations 
drawn  out  into  a  variety  of  marches,  surprises,  and 
tumultury  engagements,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land. 
When  the  Romans  suffered  any  loss,  it  was  com- 
monly occasioned  by  their  own  cowardice  or  rash- 
ness ;  but  the  superior  talents  of  the  emperor,  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  judicious 
choice  of  measures  as  well  as  officers,  assured  on 
most  occasions  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  im- 
mense booty,  the  fruit  of  so  many  victories,  consisted 
for  the  greater  part  of  cattle  and  slaves.  A  select 
body  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  received  among  the 
imperial  troops ;  the  remainder  was  sold  into  servi- 
tude; and  so  considerable  was  the  number  of  female 
captives,  that  every  soldier  obtained  to  his  share 
two  or  three  women.  A  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  invaders  entertained  some 
designs  of  settlement  as  well  as  of  plunder;  since 
even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.  III.  The  loss  of  their  fleet,  which 
was  either  taken  or  sunk,  had  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle  of  Roman  posts,  distri- 
buted with  skill,  supported  with  firmness,  and  gra- 
dually closing  towards  a  common  centre,  forced 
the  barbarians  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
Mount  Hasmus,  where  they  found  a  safe  refuge,  but 
a  very  scanty  subsistence.  During  the  course  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  in  which  they  were  besieged  by 
the  emperor's  troops,  famine  and  pestilence,  deser- 
tion and  the  sword,  continually  diminished  the  im- 


n  Hist.  August,  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  et  Prob.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  38—42. 
Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  Junior  in 
Csesar.     Eutrop.ix.il.     Euseb.  in  Chron. 
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prisoned  multitude.  On  the  return  of 
A.  D  270.       r     . 

spring,  nothing  appeared  in  arms  ex- 
cept a  hardy  and  desperate  band,  the  remnant  of 
that  mighty  host  which  had  embarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neister. 

March.      Death         The    PCstilenCe    wllich   sweP*   aWJly 

of  the  emperor,    such  numbers   of  the   barbarians,    at 

who  recommends  .  ,,  ,   _        ,  .,     . 

Aureiian  for  his   length  proved  fatal  to  their  conqueror. 

After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  two 
years,  Claudius  expired  at  Sirmium,  amidst  the 
tears  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  In  his  last 
illness,  he  convened  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state  and  army,  and  in  their  presence  recommended 
Aureiian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  the  most  deserving 
of  the  throne,  and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the 
great  design  which  he  himself  had  been  permitted 
onlv  to  undertake.  The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his  val- 
our, affability,0  justice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of 
fame  and  of  his  country,  place  him  in  that  short  list 
of  emperors  who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple. 
Those  virtues,  however,  were  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly  writers 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius.  The 
voice  of  flattery  was  soon  taught  to  repeat,  that  the 
gods,  who  so  hastily  had  snatched  Claudius  from  the 
earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual 
establishment  of  the  empire  in  his  family. r 
The  attempt  and  Notwithstanding  these  oracles,  the 
fall  of  QuiDtiiius,  greatness  of  the  Flavian  family  (a  name 
which  it  had  pleased  them  to  assume)  was  deferred 
above  twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius 
occasioned  the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quin- 
tilius,  who  possessed  not  sufficient  moderation  or 
courage  to  descend  into  the  private  station  to  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned 
him.  Without  delay  or  reflection,  he  assumed  the 
purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  commanded  a  con- 
siderable force :  and  though  his  reign  lasted  only 
seventeen  days,  he  had  time  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  and  to  experience  a  mutiny  of  the 
troops.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  great 
army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  the  well-known 
valour  of  Aureiian  with  imperial  power,  he  sunk 

under  the  fame  and  merit  of  his  rival  ; 

and  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened, 
prudently  withdrew  himself  from  the  unequal  con- 
test, i 

The  general  design  of  this  work  will 

not  permit  us  minutely  to  relate  the 
actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
much  less  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  the  father  of 


o  According  to  Zonaras  (I.  xii.  p.  638.)  Claudius,  before  his  death, 
invested  him  with  the  purple;  hut  this  singular  fact  is  rather  contra- 
dicted than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

p  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  the  orations  of  Mamerfinus, 
F.umenins,  and  Julian.  See  likewise  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  p.  313.  In 
Julian  it  was  not  adulation,  lint  superstition  and  vanity. 

q  Zosirnus,  I.  i.  p.  42.  Pollio  (Hist.  August,  p.  207.)  allows  him 
virtue,  and  says,  that,  like  I'erlinax,  he  was  killed  by  the  licentious 
soldier«.     According  to  Dexippus,  he  died  of  a  disease. 

r  Theoclius  (as  quoted  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  211.)  affirms  that 
in  one  day  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  forty-eight  Sarmatians,  and  in 
several  subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.    This  heroic 


April. 


Origin   and  ser- 
vices of  Aureiian 


Aureiian  was  a  peasant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmium, 
who  occupied  a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Aureli  us, 
a  rich  senator.  His  warlike  son  enlisted  in  the  troops 
as  a  common  soldier,  successively  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  praefect  of  a  legion,  the 
inspector  of  the  camp,  the  general,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  duke,  of  a  frontier  ;  and  at  length,  during 
the  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  office  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  sta- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour/ 
rigid  discipline,  and  successful  conduct.  He  was 
invested  with  the  consulship  by  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian, who  styles  him,  in  the  pompous  language  of 
that  age,  the  deliverer  of  Illyricum,  the  restorer  of 
Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  Valerian,  a  senator  of  the  highest  rank 
and  merit,  Ulpius  Crinitus,  whose  blood  was  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the 
Pannonian  peasant,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  relieved  with  his  ample  fortune  the  hon- 
ourable poverty  which  Aureiian  had  preserved  in- 
violate.8 

The  reign  of  Aureiian  lasted  only  Aureiian's  suc- 
four  years  and  about  nine  months ;  but  cesslul  reisn- 
every  instant  of  that  short  period  was  filled  by  some 
memorable  achievement.  He  put  an  end  to  the 
Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded 
Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the 
hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the  proud  monar- 
chy which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  east,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aure-  His  severe  dis. 
lian,  even  to  the  minutest  articles  of  ciP'">e. 
discipline,  which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess on  his  arms.  His  military  regulations  are  con- 
tained in  a  very  concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior 
officers,  who  is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  as  he 
wishes  to  become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  desirous  to 
live.  Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  divination, 
were  severely  prohibited.  Aureiian  expected  that 
his  soldiers  should  be  modest,  frugal,  and  laborious  ; 
that  their  armour  should  be  constantly  kept  bright, 
their  weapons  sharp,  their  clothing  and  horses  ready 
for  immediate  service  ;  that  they  should  live  in  their 
quarters  with  chastity  and  sobriety,  without  damag- 
ing the  corn  fields,  without  stealing  even  a  sheep,  a 
fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  exacting  from 
their  landlords,  either  salt,  or  oil,  or  wood.  "The 
public  allowance,"  continues  the  emperor,  "  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  support;  their  wealth  should  be 
collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  the  provincials."1  A  single  instance  will 
serve  to  display  the  rigour,  and  even  cruelty,  of 


valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude  songs, 
the  burthen  of  which  was,  mille,  mille,  mille,  occidit. 

6  Aucholius  (ap.  Hist.  August  p.  213  )  describes  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzantium,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  great  officers. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  211.  This  laconic  epistle  is  truly  the  work  of  a 
soldier;  it  abounds  with  military  phrases  and  words,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  difficulty.  Ferramenta  saviiata  is  well 
explained  by  Salmasius.  The  former  of  the  words  means  all  weapons 
of  offence,  anil  is  contrasted  with  Anna,  defensive  armour.  The  latter 
signifies  keen  and  well  sharpened. 
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Aurelian.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  seduced  the 
wife  of  his  host.  The  guilty  wretch  was  fastened  to 
two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  his 
limbs  were  torn  asunder  by  their  sudden  separation. 
A  few  such  examples  impressed  a  salutary  conster- 
nation. The  punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible  ; 
but  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  punish  more  than 
once  the  same  offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a 
sanction  to  his  laws,  and  the  seditious  legions 
dreaded  a  chief  who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who 
was  worthy  to  command, 
u        ,  A  The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived 

He  concludes  a 

treaty  with  the  the  fainting  spirit  of  the  Goths.  The 
troops  which  guarded  the  passes  of 
Mount  Haemus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  had 
been  drawn  away  by  the  apprehension  of  a  civil 
war  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  remaining  body 
of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tiibes  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunity,  abandoned  their  settlements 
of  the  Ukraine,  traversed  the  rivers,  and  swelled 
with  new  multitudes  the  destroying  host  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  united  numbers  were  at  length 
encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and 
doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  approach  of 
night."  Exhausted  by  so  many  calamities,  which 
they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted  during  a 
twenty  years'  war,  the  Goths  and  the  Romans  con- 
sented to  a  lasting  and  beneficial  treaty.  It  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  barbarians,  and  cheerfully 
ratified  by  the  legions,  to  whose  suffrage  the  pru- 
dence of  Aurelian  referred  the  decision  of  that  im- 
portant question.  The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to 
supply  the  armies  of  Rome  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  auxiliaries,  consisting  entirely  of  cavalry, 
and  stipulated  in  return  an  undisturbed  retreat,  with 
a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by 
the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The 
treaty  was  observed  with  such  religious  fidelity, 
that  when  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  straggled 
from  the  camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  the  king  or  ge- 
neral of  the  barbarians  commanded  that  the  guilty 
leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to  death 
with  darts,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  engagements.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely, 
that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who  had  exacted 
as  hostages  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  contributed  something  to  this  pacific  temper. 
The  youths  he  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
near  his  own  person :  to  the  damsels  he  gave  a 
liberal  and  Roman  education,  and  by  bestowing 
them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
gradually  introduced  between  the  two  nations  the 
closest  and  most  endearing  connexions.1 

u  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

x  Dexippus  (up.  Lxcerpta  Legat.  p.  12.)  relates  the  whole  transac- 
tion under  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the  Gothic 
ladies  to  his  general  Bouosus,  who  was  able  to  drink  with  the  Goths  and 
discover  their  secrets.     Hist.  August,  p.  247. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  15.  Sextus  Rufus,  c.  9.  Lac. 
tantius  de  Moriibus  Persecutorum,  c.  9. 

i  The  Walachians still  preserve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  have  boasted,  in  every  age,  of  their  Roman  descent.  They  are 
surrounded  by,  but  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  See  a  Memoir  of 
M.  d'Anville  ou  ancient  Ducia,  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xxx. 

a  See  the  first  chapter  of  Jornandes.     The  Vandals,  however,  (c,  22.) 


But  the  most  important  condition  of       , 

r  and  resigns  to 

peace  was  understood  rather  than  ex-   them  the  pro- 

,..,,,  .  ..  .  .        vince  of  Dacia. 

pressed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  with- 
drew the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  re- 
linquished that  great  province  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.^  His  manly  judgment  convinced  him  of 
the  solid  advantages,  and  taught  him  to  despise  the 
seeming  disgrace,  of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Dacian  subjects,  removed 
from  those  distant  possessions  which  they  were  un- 
able to  cultivate  or  defend,  added  strength  and 
populousness  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube. 
A  fertile  territory,  which  the  repetition  of  barbarous 
inroads  had  changed  into  a  desert,  was  yielded  to 
their  industry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  Trajan's  conquests.  The 
old  country  of  that  name  detained,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  dreaded 
exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master.7-  These  degene- 
rate Romans  continued  to  serve  the  empire,  whose 
allegiance  they  had  renounced,  by  introducing 
among  their  conquerors  the  first  notions  of  agricul- 
ture, the  useful  arts,  and  the  conveniences  of  civi- 
lized life.  An  intercourse  of  commerce  and 
language  was  gradually  established  between  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  after  Dacia  be- 
came an  independent  state,  it  often  proved  the 
firmest  barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  invasions 
of  the  savages  of  the  north.  A  sense  of  interest  at- 
tached the  more  settled  barbarians  to  the  alliance 
of  Rome,  and  a  permanent  interest  very  frequently 
ripens  into  sincere  and  useful  friendship.  This 
various  colony,  which  filled  the  ancient  province, 
and  was  insensibly  blended  into  one  great  people, 
still  acknowledged  the  superior  renown  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Gothic  tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied 
honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
the  lucky  though  accidental  resemblance  of  the 
name  of  Gaeta,  infused  among  the  credulous  Goths 
a  vain  persuasion,  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own 
ancestors,  already  seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces, 
had  received  the  instructions  of  Zamolxis,  and 
checked  the  victorious  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Darius.a 
While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  The  Alemannic 
conduct  of  Aurelian  restored  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni h  violated 
the  conditions  of  peace,  which  either  Gallienus  had 
purchased,  or  Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed 
by  their  impatient  youth,  suddenly  flew  to' arms. 
Forty  thousand  horse  appeared  in  the  field,0  and  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the  ca- 
valry .d  The  first  objects  of  their  avarice  were  a  few 
cities  of  the  Rhaetian  frontier ;  but  their  hopes  soon 

maintained  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marisia  and  Crissia 
(Maros  and  Keres)  which  fell  into  the  Teiss. 

b  Dexippus,  p.  7— 12.  Zosimus,  1.  i  p.  43.  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian. 
in  Hist.  August.  However  these  historians  differ  in  names,  (Alemanni, 
Juthnnsi,  and  Marcomamii,)  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the  same 
people,  "and  the  same  war;  but  it  requires  some  care  to  conciliate  and 
explain  them. 

c  Cantoclarus,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  chooses  to  translate  three 
hundred  thousand  :  his  version  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and  to 
grammar. 

d  We  may  remark,  as  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  that  Dexippus  applies 
to  the  light  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  proper  only 
to  the  Grecian  phalanx. 
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rising  with  success,  the  rapid  march  of  the  Alcmanni 
traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Po.e 

A  D  o.0  The  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same 

September,  time  informed  of  the  irruption,  and  of 
the  retreat,  of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an  active 
body  of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celerity 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the 
Alemanni,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at 
the  Danube,  without  suspecting,  that  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  post,  a  Roman 
armv  lav  concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their 
return.  Aurelian  indulged  the  fatal  security  of  the 
barbarians,  and  permitted  about  half  their  forces  to 
pass  the  river  without  disturbance  and  without  pre- 
caution. Their  situation  and  astonishment  gave 
him  an  easy  victory ;  his  skilful  conduct  improved 
the  advantage.  Disposing  the  legions  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  he  advanced  the  two  horns  of  the 
crescent  across  the  Danube,  and  wheeling  them  on  a 
sudden  towards  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear  of  the 
German  host.  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on  what- 
soever side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  despair 
a  wasted  country,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  a  victo- 
rious and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Ale- 
manni no  longer  disdained  to  sue  for  peace.  Aure- 
lian received  their  ambassadors  at  the  head  of  his 
camp,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  martial  pomp 
that  could  display  the  greatness  and  discipline  of 
Rome.  The  legions  stood  to  their  arms  in  well- 
ordered  ranks  and  awful  silence.  The  principal 
commanders,  distinguished  by  the  ensigns  of  their 
rank,  appeared  on  horseback  on  either  side  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Behind  the  throne,  the  conse- 
crated images  of  the  emperor,  and  his  predecessors,f 
the  golden  eagles,  and  the  various  titles  of  the 
legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  were  exalted  in 
the  air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  silver.  When 
Aurelian  assumed  his  seat,  his  manly  grace  and 
majestic  figures  taught  the  barbarians  to  revere  the 
person  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  conqueror. 
The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  in 
silence.  They  were  commanded  to  rise,  and  per- 
mitted to  speak.  By  the  assistance  of  interpreters 
they  extenuated  their  perfidy,  magnified  their  ex- 
ploits, expatiated  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed 
confidence,  demanded  a  large  subsidy,  as  the  price 
of  the  alliance  which  they  offered  to  the  Romans. 
The  answer  of  the  emperor  was  stern  and  imperious. 
He  treated  their  offer  with  contempt,  and  their  de- 
mand with  indignation,  reproached  the  barbarians, 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as  of 
the  laws  of  peace,  and  finally  dismissed  them  with 
the  choice  only  of  submitting  to  his  unconditioned 
mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmost  severity  of  his  re- 

e  In  Dexippui,  we  at  present  read  Rhodamis ;  M.  dc  Valois  very 
judiciously  alter*  the  word  to  Eridanns. 

f  The  emperor  Claudius  was  certainly  of  the  number;  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  this  mark  of  respect  »"as  extended;  iftoCtesar  and 
Augustas,  it  must  have  produced  a  very  awful  spectacle;  a  lone  line 
of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

g  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  210. 


sentment.h  Aurelian  had  resigned  a  distant  pro- 
vince to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  trus* 
or  to  pardon  these  perfidious  barbarians,  whose 
formidable  power  kept  Italy  itself  in  perpetual 
alarms. 

Immediately  after  this  conference,  The  Alemanni 
it  should  seem  that  some  unexpected  ,nvaaeitaiy, 
emergency  required  the  emperor's  presence  in  Pan- 
nonia.  He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by 
the  sword,  or  by  the  surer  operation  of  famine. 
But  an  active  despair  has  often  triumphed  over  the 
indolent  assurance  of  success.  The  barbarians, 
finding  it  impossible  to  traverse  the  Danube  and 
the  Roman-camp,  broke  through  the  posts  in  their 
rear,  which  were  more  feebly  or  less  carefully  guard- 
ed ;  and  with  incredible  diligence,  but  by  a  differ- 
ent road,  returned  towards  the  mountains  of  Italy.' 
Aurelian,  who  considered  the  war  as  totally'  extin- 
guished, received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the 
escape  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which 
they  already  committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  legions  were  commanded  to  follow,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy,  whose 
infantry  and  cavalry  moved  with  almost  equal  swift- 
ness. A  few  days  afterwards  the  emperor  himself 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  auxiliaries,  (among  whom  were  the  hostages 
and  cavalry  of  the  Vandals,)  and  of  all  the  praeto- 
rian guards  who  had  served  in  the  wars  on  the 
Danube.k 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni   ari(i  are  at  ]ast 
had  spread  themselves  from  the  Alps    vanquished  by 

r  .  .    .       Aurelian. 

to  the  Apennine,  the  incessant  vigi- 
lance of  Aurelian  and  his  officers  was  exercised  in 
the  discovery,  the  attack,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
numerous  detachments.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
sultory war,  three  considerable  battles  are  mentioned, 
in  which  the  principal  force  of  both  armies  was 
obstinately  engaged. i  The  success  was  various. 
In  the  first,  fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Aurelian, 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  appre- 
hended.™ The  crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined 
the  woods,  suddenly  attacked  the  legions  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  after 
the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long  march.  The  fury 
of  their  charge  was  irresistible  ;  but  at  length,  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  the  patient  firmness  of  the 
emperor  rallied  his  troops,  and  restored,  in  some 
degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms.  The  second  battle 
was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria ;  on  the  spot 
which,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  fatal  to 
the  brother  of  Hannibal.11  Thus  far  the  successful 
Germans  had  advanced  along  the  ^Fmiilian  and  Fla- 

h  Dexippus  gives  them  a  subtle  and  prolix  oration,  worthy  of  a  Gre- 
cian sophist.  i  Hist.  August,  p.  215. 

k  Dexippus,  p.  12.  1  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian. 

m  \  npiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216. 

ii  The  little  river,  or  tather  torrent,  of  MetautHS  near  Fano  has  been 
immortalized,  by  finding  such  an  historian  as  Livy,  and  such  a  poet  as 
Horace. 
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minian  way,  with  a  design  of  sacking  the  defence- 
less mistress  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who, 
watchful  for  the  safety  of  Rome,  still  hung  on  their 
rear,  found  in  this  place  the  decisive  moment  of 
giving  them  a  total  and  irretrievable  defeat."  The 
flying  remnant  of  their  host  was  exterminated  in  a 
third  and  last  battle  near  Pavia  ;  and  Italy  was  de- 
livered from  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 

Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of 
superstition,  and  every  new  calamity 
urges  trembling  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
their  invisible  enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of 
the  republic  was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Au- 
relian, yet  such  was  the  public  consternation,  when 
the  barbarians  were  hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  that  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  consulted.  Even  the  emperor  himself, 
from  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of  policy,  recom- 
mended this  salutary  measure,  chided  the  tardiness 
of  the  senate,1'  and  offered  to  supply  whatever  ex- 
pense, whatever  animals,  whatever  captives  of  any 
nation,  the  gods  should  require.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  offer,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  human 
victims  expiated  with  their  blood  the  sins  of  the 
A.  D.  27J.  Roman  people.  The  Sibylline  books 
Jan.  ii.  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a  more  harm- 
less nature,  processions  of  priests  in  white  robes 
attended  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  ;  lustra- 
tions of  the  city  and  adj  acent  country ;  and  sacrifices, 
whose  powerful  influence  disabled  the  barbarians 
from  passing  the  mystic  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  celebrated.  However  puerile  in  themselves, 
these  superstitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war ;  and  if,  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Fano,  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  saw  an  army  of 
spectres  combating  on  the  side  of  Aurelian,  he  re- 
ceived a  real  and  effectual  aid  from  this  imaginary 
reinforcement.'' 

But  whatever  confidence  might  be 
placed  in  ideal  ramparts,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  in- 
duced the  Romans  to  construct  fortifications  of  a 
grosser  and  more  substantial  kind.  The  seven  hills 
of  Rome  had  been  surrounded,  by  the  successors  of 
Romulus,  with  an  ancient  wall  of  more  than  thirteen 
miles. r  The  vast  enclosure  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  infant 
state.  But  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  ample  ex- 
tent of  pasture  and  arable  land,  against  the  frequent 

o  It  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  found  at  Pezaro.  See  Gruter. 
cclxxvi.  3. 

P  One  should  imagine,  lie  said,  that  yon  were  assembled  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods. 

q  Vopiscusin  Hist.  August,  p.  215,216.  gives  a  long  account  of  these 
ceremonies,  from  the  registers  of  the  senate. 

r  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  observe, 
that  for  a  long  time  Mount  Caelius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  Mount 
Viminal  was  overrun  with  osiers  ;  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Aven- 
tine  was  a  vacant  and  solitary  retirement ;  that,  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Esquiline  was  an  unwholesome  burying-ground  ;  and  that  the 
numerous  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  ancients  in  the  Quirinal,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  it  was  not  covered  with  buildings.  Of  the  seven 
hills,  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  only,  with  the  adjacent  valleys,  were 
the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Roman  people.  But  this  subject  would 
require  a  dissertation. 

s  Expatiantia  tecta  multas  addidereurbes,  is  the  expression  of  Pliny. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Both  Lipsius  and  Isaac  Vossius  have  eagerly 
embraced  this  measure. 


Fortifications  of 
Rome. 


and  sudden  incursions  of  the  tribes  of  Latium,  the 
perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  greatness,  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants gradually  increased,  filled  up  the  vacant  space, 
pierced  through  the  useless  walls,  covered  the  field 
of  Mars,  and,  on  every  side,  followed  the  public 
highways  in  long  and  beautiful  suburbs.8  The  ex- 
tent of  the  new  walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by 
popular  estimation  to  near  fifty,1  but  is  reduced  by 
accurate  measurement  to  about  twenty-one,  miles." 
It  was  a  great  but  melancholy  labour,  since  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Romans  of  a  more  prosperous  age, 
who  trusted  to  the  arms  of  the  legions  the  safety 
of  the  frontier  camps,"  were  very  far  from  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  that  it  would  ever  become  neces- 
sary to  fortify  the  seat  of  empire  against  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians.y 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the 
Goths,  and  the  success  of  Aurelian  presses  the  two 
against  the  Alemanni,  had  already  re-  usurPers 
stored  to  the  arms  of  Rome  their  ancient  superiority 
over  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  To  chastise 
domestic  tyrants,  and  to  reunite  the  dismembered 
parts  of  the  empire,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the 
second  of  those  warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  confined  the 
limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  still  possessed  by  two 
rebels  who  alone,  out  of  so  numerous  a  list,  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  dangers  of  their  situation  ;  and 
to  complete  the  ignominy  of  Rome,  these  rival 
thrones  had  been  usurped  by  women. 

A    rapid     succession     of     monarcllS     Succession   ot 

had  arisen  and  fallen  in  the  provinces  usurPers  m  Gaul- 
of  Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues  of  Posthumus  served 
only  to  hasten  his  destruction.  After  suppressing  a 
competitor,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Mentz, 
he  refused  to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
the  rebellious  city  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  disappointed  ava- 
rice.2 The  death  of  Yictorinus,  his  friend  and 
associate,  was  occasioned  by  a  less  worthy  cause. 
The  shining  accomplishments  a  of  that  prince  were 
stained  by  a  licentious  passion,  which  he  indulged 
in  acts  of  violence,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws 
of  society,  or  even  to  those  of  love.b     He  was  slain 


u  See  Nardiui,  Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  8. 

x  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  23. 

y  For  Aurelian's  walls,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216.  222. 
Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Eutropius,  ix.  15.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Au- 
relian. Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Euseb.  Hieronym.  et.  Idatius  in 
Chronic. 

z  His  competitor  was  Lollianus,  or  jElianus,  if,  indeed,  these  names 
mean  the  same  person.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1177. 

a  The  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterianus  (ap.  Hist.  August. 
p.  187.)  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  seems  fair  and  impartial.  Victorino 
qui  post  Junium  Posthumnm  Gallias  rexit  neminem  existimo  praefer. 
endum ;  non  in  virtute  Trajanum ;  non  Antoninum  in  dementia; 
non  in  gravitate  Nervam;  non  in  gubernando  asrario  Vespasianum  : 
nou  in  censura  totius  vitae  ac  severitate  militari  Pertinacem  vel  Se- 
verum.  Sed  omnia  hfec  libido  et  cupiditas  voluplatis  mulierarise 
sic  perdidit,  ut  nemoaudeat  virtutes  ejus  in  literas  mitterequem  constat 
omnium  judicio  mcruisse  puniri. 

b  He  ravished  the  wife  of  Attitianus,  an  actuary,  or  army  agent.  Hist. 
August,  p.  186.     Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian. 
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at  Cologne,  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  husbands, 
\\  hose  revenge  would  have  appeared  more  justifiable, 
had  they  spared  the  innocence  of  his  son.  After  the 
murder  of  so  many  valiant  princes,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a  longtime  controlled 
the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more  singular, 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victo- 
rinus.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  Victoria  enabled 
her  successively  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on 
the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour  under 
the  name  of  those  dependent  emperors.  Money  of 
copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her 
narae ;  she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and 
Mother  of  the  Camps :  her  power  ended  only  with 
her  life ;  but  her  life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus.c 

When,  at  the  instigation  of  his  am- 

Tlie  reisrn  and  .  . 

defeat  of  Tetri.  bitious  patroness,  Tetncus  assumed 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor 
of  the  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employ- 
ment suited  to  his  character  and  education.  He 
reigned  four  or  five  years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  the  slave  and  sovereign  of  a  licentious 
army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  de- 
spised. The  valour  and  fortune  of  Aurclian  at 
length  opened  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance.  He 
ventured  to  disclose  his  melancholy  situation,  and 
a. D. 271.  conjured  the  emperor  to  hasten  to  the 
Summer.  relief  of  his  unhappy  rival.  Had  this 
secret  correspondence  reached  the  cars  of  the  sol- 
diers, it  would  most  probably  have  cost  Tetricus  his 
life;  nor  could  he  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  west, 
without  committing  an  act  of  treason  against  him- 
self. He  affected  the  appearances  of  a  civil  war, 
led  his  forces  into  the  field  against  Aurelian,  posted 
them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  betrayed 
his  own  counsels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few 
chosen  friends  deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  The  rebel  legions,  though  disordered  and 
dismayed  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of  their  chief, 
defended  themselves  with  desperate  valour,  till  they 
were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody 
and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Cha- 
lons in  Champagne."1  The  retreat  of  the  irregular 
auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batavians,e  whom  the  con- 
queror soon  compelled  or  persuaded  to  repass  the 
Rhine,  restored  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the 
power  of  Aurclian  was  acknowledged  from  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of  Au- 
tun,  alone  and  unassisted,  had  ventured  to  declare 
against  the  legions  of  Gaul.  After  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  they  stormed  and  plundered  that  unfortu- 
nate city,  already  wasted  by  famine/  Lyons,  on  the 
contrary,  had  resisted  with  obstinate   disaffection 

c  Polli'i  assigns  her  an  article  among  the  tliirty  tyrants.  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  200. 

d  Poilio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  196.  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
The  two  Virtotf,  ill  the  lives  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian.  Kiitrop.  ix.  13. 
Eufeb.  in  Cbron.  Of  all  these  writers,  only  the  two  last  (hut  with 
-trong  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  before  that  of  Zenobia. 
M.  de  Hose  'in  the  Academy  of  Inscripti  ms,  torn.  xxx.)dnes  not  wish, 
and  Tilleinont  (torn.  iii.  p.  1189.)  does  not  dare,  to  follow  them.  I  have 
heen  f.iirer  than  the  otie,  and  holder  than  the  other. 

e     Victor   Junior    in    Aurelian.       Eumunius   mention!    liatavica ; 


the  arms  of  Aurelian.  We  read  of  the  punishment 
of  Lyons, ?  but  there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  re- 
wards of  Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of 
civil  war:  severely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to 
forget  the  most  important  services.  Revenge  is  pro- 
fitable, gratitude  is  expensive. 
Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the        „  t.  „„ 

A.  D.  272, 

person  and  provinces  of  Tetricus,  than  Character  of  Ze- 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  east. 
Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illustrious 
women  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of 
empire  ;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  dis- 
tinguished characters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubt- 
ful achievements  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps 
the  only  female  whose  superior  genius  broke  through 
the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  cli- 
mate and  manners  of  Asia.h  She  claimed  her 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt, 
equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor  Cleopatra,  and  far 
surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity1  and  valour. 
Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  her  beauty  and 
as  well  as  the  most  heroic  of  her  sex.  'earning; 
She  was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for,  in  speaking  of  a 
lady,  these  trifles  become  important.)  Her  teeth 
were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black 
eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the 
most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was  strong 
and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in  equal 
perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an 
epitome  of  oriental  history,  and  familiarly  com- 
pared the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the 
tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her 
hand  to  Odenathus,  who,  from  a  pri- 
vate station,  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the 
East.  She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion 
of  a  hero.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  pas- 
sionately delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hunting;  he 
pursued  with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert, 
lions,  panthers,  and  bears ;  and  the  ardour  of  Ze- 
nobia in  that  dangerous  amusement  was  not  inferior 
to  his  own.  She  had  inured  her  constitution  to 
fatigue,  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage, 
generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military  habit, 
and  sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  success  of  Odenathus  was 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her  incomparable 
prudence  and  fortitude.  Their  splendid  victories 
over  the  great  king,  whom  they  twice  pursued  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  united  fame  and  power.      The  armies  which 

some  critics,  without  any  reason,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  Ba. 
(laudicte.  i  Euraen.  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  iv.  8. 

g  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  246.  Autun  was  not  restored  till  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.    See  Euraenius  de  restaurandisscholis. 

h  Almost  every  thing  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Augustan  History,  by  Tre- 
bellius  Poilio,  see  p.  192,  193. 

i  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  sake  of 
posterity.  If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  the  ensuing  month  she  reite- 
rated the  experiment. 


her  valour. 
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they  commanded,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had 
saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns  than 
their  invincihle  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  revered  a  stranger  who  had  avenged  their 
captive  emperor,  and  even  the  insensible  son  of 
Valerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate 
colleague. 
C1  After  a  successful  expedition  against 

She  revenges  r  ° 

her  husbands  the  Gothic  plunderers  of  Asia,  the 
Palmyrenian  prince  returned  to  the 
city  of  Emesa  in  Syria.  Invincible  in  war,  he  was 
there  cut  off  by  domestic  treason,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  of  hunting  was  the  cause,  or  at  least  the 
occasion,  of  his  death.k  His  nephew,  Maeonius, 
presumed  to  dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ; 
and  though  admonished  of  his  error,  repeated  the 
same  insolence.  As  a  monarch,  and  as  a  sportsman, 
Odenathus  was  provoked,  took  away  his  horse,  a 
mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and  chas- 
tised the  rash  youth  by  a  short  confinement.  The 
offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  punishment  was 
remembered ;  and  Maeonius,  with  a  few  daring  as- 
sociates, assassinated  his  uncle  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  of  Odenathus, 
though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft  and 
effeminate  temper,1  was  killed  with  his  father.  But 
Maeonius  obtained  only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by 
this  bloody  deed.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  assume 
the  title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was  sacrificed  by 
Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.171 
and  reigns  over       With   the   assistance   of    his    most 

the  East  and  faithful  friends,  she  immediately  filled 
Egypt.  J 

the  vacant  throne,  and  governed  with 

manly  counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
above  five  years.  By  the  death  of  Odenathus,  that 
authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  senate  had 
granted  him  only  as  a  personal  distinction  ;  but  his 
martial  widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  Gal- 
lienus,  obliged  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  was 
sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into  Europe,  with  the 
loss  of  his  army  and  his  reputation."  Instead  of 
the  little  passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a 
female  reign,  the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia 
was  guided  by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of  policy. 
If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  calm  her 
resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her 
strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  on 
every  proper  occasion  she  appeared  magnificent 
and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of  Arabia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and 
solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Ode- 
nathus, which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 

k  Hist.  August,  p.  192,  193.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  36.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
633.  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confused  and  inconsistent. 
The  text  of  Syncellus,  if  not  corrupt,  is  absolute  nonsense. 

1  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  sent  him,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  presents  of  gems  and  toys,  which  he  received  with  infinite 
delight. 

m  Some  very  unjust  suspicions  have  been  cast  on  Zenobia,  as  if  she 
was  accessary  to  her  husband's  death. 

a  Hist.  August,  p.  180,  181. 

o  See  in  Hist.  August,  p.  198.  Aurelian's  testimony  to  her  merit; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

P  Tiraolaus,  Herennianus,  and  Vaballathus.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
two  former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.     On  the  last,  Aureliau 


frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudius  acknow- 
ledged her  merit,  and  was  content,  that,  while  he 
pursued  the  Gothic  war,  she  should  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  east.0  The  conduct, 
however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended  with  some  am- 
biguity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  an  independent  and  hostile 
monarchy.  She  blended  with  the  popular  manners 
of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the  courts 
of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same 
adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
She  bestowed  on  her  three  sons?  a  Latin  education, 
and  often  showed  them  to  the  troops  adorned  with 
the  imperial  purple.  For  herself  she  reserved  the 
diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubtful  title  of 
Queen  of  the  East. 
When    Aurelian    passed   over  into   „,, 

.  r  The   expedition 

Asia,  against  an  adversary  whose  sex     of  Aurelian, 

*  .  A  I)  272 

alone  could  render  her  an  object  of 
contempt,  his  presence  restored  obedience  to  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  already  shaken  by  the  arms 
and  intrigues  of  Zenobia.'*  Advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  he  accepted  the  submission  of  Ancy- 
ra,  and  was  admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The 
generous  though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian  aban- 
doned the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  :  a 
superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with 
lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  philoso- 
pher.r  Antioch  was  deserted  on  his  approach,  till 
the  emperor,  by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  the 
fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  un- 
expected mildness  of  such  a  conduct  reconciled  the 
minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the  people  seconded  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms.8 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  The  emperorde. 
reputation,  had  she  indolently  permit-  feats  the  Paimy- 

renians    in     the 

ted  the  emperor  of  the  west  to    ap-  battles   of   An. 

_    „       i         ..i  •  i  *      j        -i  pt  tioch and  Emesa. 

proach  within  an  hundred  miles  of  her 
capital.  The  fate  of  the  east  was  decided  in  two 
great  battles  ;  so  similar  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance, that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from 
each  other,  except  by  observing  that  the  first  was 
fought  near  Antioch,'  and  the  second  near  Emesa."1 
In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  animated  the  armies 
by  her  presence,  and  devolved  the  execution  of  her 
orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  signalized  his 
military  talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.     The 

bestowed  a  small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king;  several 
of  his  medals  are  still  extant.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1190. 

q  Zusimus,  I.  i.  p.  44. 

r  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  217.1  gives  us  an  authentic  letter,  and 
a  doubtful  vision,  of  Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  born  about 
the  same  time  as  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is  related 
in  so  fabulous  a  manner  by  his  disciples,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  impostor,  or  a  fanatic. 

s  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  46. 

f  At  a  place  called  Immae.  Eutropius,  Sextus,  Rufus,  and  Jerome, 
mention  only  this  first  battle. 

u  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  217.  mentions  only  the  second. 
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numerous  forces  of  Zeuobia  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed 
in  complete  steel.  The  Moorish  and  Illyrian  horse 
of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the  ponderous 
charge  of  their  antagonists.  They  (led  in  real  or 
affected  disorder,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a 
laborious  pursuit,  harassed  them  by  a  desultory 
combat,  and  at  length  discomfited  this  impenetrable 
but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry, 
in  the  mean  time,  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
quivers,  remaining  without  protection  against  a 
closer  onset,  exposed  their  naked  sides  to  the  swords 
of  the  legions.  Aurelian  had  chosen  these  veteran 
troops,  who  were  usually  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  whose  valour  had  been  severely  tried 
in  the  Alemannic  war.*  After  the  defeat  of  Emesa, 
Zenobia  found  it  impossible  to  collect  a  third  army. 
As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations  subject 
to  her  empire  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  con- 
queror, who  detached  Probus,  the  bravest  of  his 
generals,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the 
widow  of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls 
of  her  capital,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  and  declared,  with  the  intrepidity  of 
a  heroine,  that  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of 
her  life  should  be  the  same. 
The  state  of  Amid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a 

Palmyra.  few  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor, 
or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multi- 
tude of  palm  trees  which  afforded  shade  and  verdure 
to  that  temperate  region.  The  air  was  pure,  and 
the  soil,  watered  by  some  invaluable  springs,  was 
capable  of  producing  fruit  as  well  as  corn.  A  place 
possessed  of  such  singular  advantages,  and  situated 
at  a  convenient  distance ^  between  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  soon  frequented 
by  the  caravans  which  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  a  considerable  part  of  the  rich  commodities 
of  India.  Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into  an 
opulent  and  independent  city,  and  connecting  the 
Roman  and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual 
benefits  of  commerce,  was  suffered  to  observe  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  victories 
of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the  bosom  of 
Rome,  and  nourished  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though  honourable 
rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful 
period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  remaining  in- 
scriptions, that  the  wealthy  Palmyrenians  construct- 
ed those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos  of  Grecian 
architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  several  miles,  have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  our 

i  Z'*lmu«,  1.  i.  p.  41  —  48.  His  account  of  the  two  battles  is  clear 
and  circumstantial. 

y  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Seleucia,  and  two 
hundred  and  three  from  tin.-  nearest  roast  of  Syria,  according  to  the 

reckoning  of  Pliny,  who,  in  a  few  wonis,    Hist.  Nalur.  v.  21.)  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  Palmyra. 

i  Some  English  travellers  from  Aleppo  discovered  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Our  curiosity  has  since 
been  gratified   in  a  more   splendid   manner  by  Mcssicuis ''Wood  and 


travellers.  The  elevation  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia 
appeared  to  reflect  new  splendour  on  their  country, 
and  Palmyra,  for  a  while,  stood  forth  the  rival  of 
Rome  :  but  the  competition  was  fatal,  and  ages  of 
prosperity  were  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  glory/ 

In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  It  is  besieged  by 
between  Emesa  and  Palmyra,  the  em-  Aurelian; 
peror  Aurelian  was  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
Arabs  ;.nor  could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and 
especially  his  baggage,  from  those  flying  troops  of 
active  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the  moment 
of  surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pursuit  of  the 
legions.  The  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor,  who 
with  incessant  vigour  pressed  the  attacks  in  person, 
was  himself  wounded  with  a  dart.  "  The  Roman 
people,"  says  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter,  "  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile 
weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with 
two  or  three  balistce,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment 
has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  still 
I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have 
hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings."! 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  Aurelian  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous 
capitulation;  to  the  queen,  a  splendid  retreat;  to 
the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His  propo- 
sals were  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  refusal  was 
accompanied  with  insult. 

The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  sup-    ,    , 

who  becomes 

ported  by  the  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  master  of  Zenobia 

..  c  ,  r  i  ^i       ti  and  of  the  citv. 

time  famine  would  compel  the  Roman 
army  to  repass  the  desert  ;  and  by  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  kings  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Persian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the 
defence  of  their  most  natural  ally.  But  fortune  and 
the  perseverance  of  Aurelian  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle. The  death  of  Sapor,  which  happened  about 
this  time,b  distracted  the  councils  of  Persia,  and  the 
inconsiderable  succours  that  attempted  to  relieve 
Palmyra,  were  easily  intercepted  either  by  the  arms 
or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  From  every7  part 
of  Syria,  a  regular  succession  of  convoys  safelyr 
arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased  by  the 
return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious  troops  from  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zenobia  re- 
solved to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetest  of  her 
dromedaries,0  and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  from   Palmyra, 


Dawkins.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra,  we  may  consult  the  masterly 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  Low. 
thorp's  Abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  518. 

a  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  218. 

b  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
the  most  probable  date. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  218.  Zosinms,  1.  i.  p.  50.  Though  the  camel  is 
a  heavy  beast  of  burthen,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  same  or 
of  a  kindred  species,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on  all 
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when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aurelian's 
light  horse,  seized,  and  brought  back 

A  D  273 

a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 
Her  capital  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  unexpected  lenity.  The  arms,  horses, 
and  camels,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  precious  stones,  were  all  delivered 
to  the  conqueror,  who,  leaving  only  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  archers,  returned  to  Emesa,  and  em- 
ployed some  time  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  end  of  so  memorable  a  war, 
which  restored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  those  pro- 
vinces that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  since  the 
captivity  of  Valerian. 

Behaviour  of  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought 
Zenobia.  jn^0  ^jie  presence  of  Aurelian,  he 
sternly  asked  her,  How  she  had  presumed  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  emperors  of  Rome  !  The  answer  of 
Zenobia  was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and 
firmness.  "  Because  I  disdained  to  consider  as 
Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  You 
alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my 
sovereign.""1  But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly 
artificial,  so  it  is  seldom  steady  or  consistent. 
The  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of 
trial ;  she  trembled  at  the  angry  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her  immediate  exe- 
cution, forgot  the  generous  despair  of  Cleopatra, 
which  she  had  proposed  as  her  model,  and  ignomi- 
niously  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fame 
and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their  counsels,  which 
governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  im- 
puted the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistance  ;  it  was 
on  their  heads  that  she  directed  the  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who 
was  included  among  the  numerous  and  perhaps 
innocent  victims  of  her  fear,  will  survive  that  of  the 
queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned, 
him.  Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of 
moving  a  fierce  unlettered  soldier,  but  they  had 
served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Longi- 
nus. Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly 
followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy 
mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted 
friends.6 

Rebellion  and  Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the 
ruin  of  Palmyra.  Eastj  Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the 
straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he 
was  provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmy- 
renians  had  massacred  the  governor  and  garrison 
which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's  deli- 
beration, he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach, 
and  the  helpless  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible 
weight  of  his  resentment.  We  have  a  letter  of 
Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he  acknowledges/  that 

occasions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  affirm,  that  he  will  run 
over  as  much  ground  in  one  day  as  their  fleetest  horses  can  perform  in 
eight  or  ten.  See  Butfon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  p.  222.  and  Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  107.  A  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  199. 

e  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  219.     Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  51. 

f  Hist.  August,  p.  219. 

S  See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.   August,  p.  220,  242.    As  an   instance  of 


old  men,  women,  children,  and  peasants,  had  been 
involved  in  that  dreadful  execution,  which  should 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion  ;  and  although 
his  principal  concern  seems  directed  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  temple  of  the  sun,  he  discovers  some 
pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom 
he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuilding  and  inhabit- 
ing their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of 
Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a 
trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miserable  village. 
The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra,  consisting  of 
thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erected  their  mud- 
cottages  within  the  spacious  court  of  a  magnificent 
temple. 

Another    and    a    last    labour   still  Aurelian  suppres- 
awaited  the   indefatigable   Aurelian ;  "$  *?  rebellion 

°  '  ot     rnmus      in 

to  suppress   a  dangerous  though  ob-  Egypt. 

scure  rebel,  who,  during  the  revolt  of  Palmyra, 
had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Firmus,  the 
friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  styled  himself,  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  his 
trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  Saracens  and  the  Blemmyes,  whose 
situation  on  either  coast  of  the  Red  sea  gave  them 
an  easy  introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom, 
and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  multitude,  broke 
into  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  coined  money,  published  edicts, 
and  raised  an  army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boasted, 
he  was  capable  of  maintaining  from  the  sole  profits 
of  his  paper  trade.  Such  troops  were  a  feeble 
defence  against  the  approach  of  Aurelian  ;  and  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  relate,  that  Firmus 
was  routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death. 
Aurelian  might  now  congratulate  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than  three 
years  he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order  to 
the  Roman  world. *>' 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no       A  ^  274 
general  had  more  nobly  deserved    a   Triumph  of  Au- 

°  .      J  relian. 

triumph  than  Aurelian ;  nor  was  a 
triumph  ever  celebrated  with  superior  pride  and 
magnificence.11  The  pomp  was  opened  by  twenty 
elephants,  four  royal  tigers,  and  above  two  hundred 
of  the  most  curious  animals  from  every  climate  of 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south.  They  were 
followed  by  sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to 
the  cruel  amusement  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  so  many 
conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate' and 
wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed  in 
exact  symmetry  or  artful  disorder.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of 
^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and 

luxury,  it  is  observed,  that  he  had  glass  windows.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  strength  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity.  From  the 
letter  of  Aurelian,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  Firmus  was  the  last  of  the 
rebels,  and  consequently  that  Tetricus  was  already  suppressed. 

li  See  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  described  by  Vopiscus.  He  relates 
the  particulars  with  his  usual  minuteness ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  they 
hanpen  to  be  interesting".    Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
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China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular 
dresses,  displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Mho  exposed  likewise  to  the 
public  view  the  presents  that  he  had  received,  and 
particularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the 
offerings  of  grateful  cities.  The  victories  of  Aure- 
lian  were  attested  by  the  long  train  of  captives  who 
reluctantly  attended  his  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Sarmatians,  Alcmanni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians.  Each  people  was  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  inscription,  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was 
bestowed  on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic 
nation  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.1  But  every 
eye,  disregarding  the  crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed 
on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and  the  queen  of  the 
east.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  he 
had  created  Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallic 
trowsers,k  a  saffron  tunic,  and  robe  of  purple.  The 
beauteous  figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters 
of  gold  ;  a  slave  supported  the  gold  chain  which 
encircled  her  neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under 
the  intolerable  weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded  on 
foot  the  magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once 
hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  chariots,  still  more  sumptuous,  of 
Odenathus  and  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly  been 
used  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by  four 
elephants.1  The  most  illustrious  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  army,  closed  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude, 
swelled  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ;  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  senate  was  clouded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tetricus  ;  nor  could  they  suppress  a 
rising  murmur,  that  the  haughty  emperor  should 
thus  expose  to  public  ignominy  the  person  of  a 
Roman  and  a  magistrate. m 

His  treatment       But  however>  ™  the  treatment  of  his 
Tetricus  and  Ze-    unfortunate  rivals,  Aurelian  might in- 

iiobia.  ,    .         .  .  .  ,       ,  ° 

dulge  bis  pride,  he  behaved  towards 
them  with  a  generous  clemency,  which  was  sel- 
dom exercised  by  the  ancient  conquerors.  Princes 
who,  without  success,  had  defended  their  throne  or 
freedom,  were  frequently  strangled  in  prison,  as 
soon  as  the  triumphal  pomp  ascended  the  capitol. 
These  usurpers,  whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  were  permitted  to  spend  their 
lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repose.  The  em- 
peror presented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa  at 
Tihur,  or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capi- 

i  Amon;  barbarous  nations,  women  liave  often  combated  by  the  side 
of  their  husbands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  society  of  Ama- 
zons should  ever  have  existed  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 

k  The  use  of  braccre,  breeches,  or  trowsers,  was  still  considered  in 
Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fashion.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  incircle  the  legs  and  thighs  with 
faciie,  or  bands,  was  understood,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Horace, 
to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  effeminacy.  In  the  age  of  Trajan,  the' 
custom  was  confined  to  the  ricli  anil  luxurious.  It  gradually  was 
adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  very  curious  note  of 
Caaaubon,  ad  Sin-ton.  in  August,  c.  82. 

'  Most  probably  the  former  ;  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Aure- 
lian, only  denote  'according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Norris)  an  oriental 
victory. 

m  The  expression  of  Calplmrnins  (Eclog.  i.50.)  Nullos  ducet  capliva 
triurnphos,  as  applied  to  Rome,  contains  a  very  manifest  allusion  and 
censure. 


tal  ;  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman 
matron,  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families, 
and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury." Tetricus  and  his  son  were  reinstated  in 
their  rank  and  fortunes.  They  erected  on  the 
Caclian  hill  a  magnificent  palace,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  invited  Aurelian  to  supper.  On  his 
entrance,  he  Mas  agreeably  surprised  with  a  picture 
which  represented  their  singular  history.  Thev 
were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a  civic 
crown  and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul,  and  again  receiving 
at  his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  senatorial  dignity. 
The  father  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Lucania,0  and  Aurelian,  who  soon  ad- 
mitted the  abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendship  and 
conversation,  familiarly  asked  him,  Whether  it  were 
not  more  desirable  to  administer  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps?  The  son 
long  continued  a  respectable  member  of  the  senate  ; 
nor  was  there  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  more 
esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by  his  succes- 
sors, p 

So  long  and  SO  various  was  the  pomp  His  masnificence 

of  Aurelian's  triumph,  that  although  it  and  devotion- 
opened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty  of 
the  procession  ascended  not  the  capitol  before  the 
ninth  hour  ;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  em- 
peror returned  to  the  palace.  The  festival  was 
protracted  by  theatrical  representations,  the  games 
of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  combats 
of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal 
donatives  were  distributed  to  the  army  and  people, 
and  several  institutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to 
the  city,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
Aurelian.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  oriental 
spoils  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome  ;  the 
capitol,  and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the 
offerings  of  his  ostentatious  piety  ;  and  the  temple 
of  the  sun  alone  received  above  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.'1  This  last  was  a  magnificent 
structure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  soon  after  the  triumph, 
to  that  deity  whom  Aurelian  adored  as  the  parent 
of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His  mother  had  been  an 
inferior  priestess  in  a  chapel  of  the  sun  ;  a  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  god  of  light,  was  a  sentiment  which 
the  fortunate  peasant  imbibed  in  his  infancy  ;  and 
every  step  of  his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his 
reign,  fortified  superstition  by  gratitude/ 

The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  van-  He  suppresses  a 
quished  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  st,d,t,on at  Rome- 

n  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  199.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Prosper 
in  Chron.  Baronius  supposes  that  Zenobius,  bishop  of  Florence  in  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  of  her  family. 

o  Vopisc.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Eutropius,  ix.  13.  Victor 
Junior.  But  Pollio,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  196.  says,  that  Tetricus  was 
made  corrector  of  all  Italy. 

P  Hist.  August,  p.  197." 

<\  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August.  222.  Zosimns,  1.  i.  p.  56.  He  placed 
in  it  the  images  of  Belus  and  of  the  sun,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  (Euseb. 
in  Chron.)  but  was  most  assuredly  begun  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession. 

r  See  in  the  Augustan  History,  P-  210.  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Caesars  of  Julian.  Commeutaire  de  Spanheim,  p. 
109. 
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of  the  republic.  We  are  assured,  that,  by  his  salu- 
tary rigour,  crimes  and  factions,  mischievous  arts 
and  pernicious  connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
a  feeble  and  oppressive  government,  were  eradicat- 
ed throughout  the  Roman  world.8  But  if  we  at- 
tentively reflect  how  much  swifter  is  the  progress  of 
corruption  than  its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  years  abandoned  to  public  disorders  exceeded 
the  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aurelian, 
Ave  must  confess  that  a  few  short  intervals  of  peace 
were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of  reforma- 
tion. Even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
the  coin,  was  opposed  by  a  formidable  insurrection. 
The  emperor's  vexation  breaks  out  in  one  of  his 
private  letters  :  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  the  gods  have 
decreed  that  my  life  should  be  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. A  sedition  within  the  walls  has  just  now 
given  birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war.  The  work- 
men of  the  mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Felicissimus, 
a  slave  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  an  employment  in 
the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion.  They  are  at 
length  suppressed  ;  but  seven  thousand  of  my  sol- 
diers have  been  slain  in  the  contest,  of  those  troops 
whose  ordinary  station  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps 
along  the  Danube."'  Other  writers,  who  confirm 
the  same  fact,  add  likewise,  that  it  happened  soon 
after  Aurelian's  triumph  ;  that  the  decisive  engage- 
ment was  fought  on  the  Caelian  hill ;  that  the  work- 
men of  the  mint  had  adulterated  the  coin  ;  and  that 
the  emperor  restored  the  public  credit,  by  deliver- 
ing out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad,  which 
the  people  was  commanded  to  bring  into  the  trea- 
sury.*1 
Observations  We  mignt  content  ourselves  with 
upon  it.  relating  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
but  we  cannot  dissemble  how  much  in  its  present 
form  it  appears  to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible. 
The  debasement  of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  suited 
to  the  administration  of  Gallienus  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
likely that  the  instruments  of  the  corruption  might 
dread  the  inflexible  justice  of  Aurelian.  But  the 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  profit,  must  have  been  confined 
to  a  few ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts 
they  could  arm  a  people  whom  they  had  injured, 
against  a  monarch  whom  they  had  betrayed.  We 
might  naturally  expect,  that  such  miscreants  should 
have  shared  the  public  detestation,  with  the  in- 
formers and  the  other  ministers  of  oppression ;  and 
that  the  reformation  of  the  coin  should  have  been 
an  action  equally  popular  with  the  destruction  of 
those  obsolete  accounts,  which  by  the  emperor's 
order  were  burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan. x  In  an 
age  when  the  principles  of  commerce  were  so  im- 
perfectly understood,  the  most  desirable  end  might 
perhaps  be  effected  by  harsh  and  injudicious  means ; 
but  a  temporary  grievance  of  such  a  nature  can 
scarcely  excite  and  support  a  serious  civil  war. 

a  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  221. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Aurelian  calls  those  soldiers  Hiberi  Jtipa- 
rienses,  Castriani,  and  Dacisci. 

u  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  56.     Eutropius,  ix.  14.  Aurel.  Victor. 

x  Hist.  August,  p.  222.     Aurel.  Victor. 

y  It  already  raged  before  Aurelian's  return  from  Egypt.  See  Vopis- 
cus, who  quotes  an  original  letter.     Hist.  August,  p.  244. 


The  repetition  of  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either 
on  the  land  or  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  at 
last  provoke  those  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  re- 
linquish their  country.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise in  every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever  ex- 
pedients, restores  the  just  value  of  money.  The 
transient  evil  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  permanent 
benefit,  the  loss  is  divided  among  multitudes  ;  and 
if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  sensible 
diminution  of  treasure,  with  their  riches,  they  at 
the  same  time  lose  the  degree  of  weight  and  im- 
portance which  they  derived  from  the  possession  of 
them.  However  Aurelian  might  choose  to  disguise 
the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his  reformation 
of  the  coin  could  only  furnish  a  faint  pretence  to  a 
party  already  powerful  and  discontented.  Rome, 
though  deprived  of  freedom,  was  distracted  by 
faction.  The  people,  towards  whom  the  emperor, 
himself  a  plebeian,  always  expressed  a  peculiar 
fondness,  lived  in  perpetual  dissension  with  the 
senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  praetorian 
guards/  Nothing  less  than  the  firm  though  secret 
conspiracy  of  those  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the 
first,  the  wealth  of  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  the 
third,  could  have  displayed  a  strength  capable  of 
contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of  the 
Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a  martial 
sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  west 
and  of  the  east. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  ob-  Crue|ty  of  Au_ 
ject  of  this  rebellion,  imputed  with  so  reiian. 
little  probability  to  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aure- 
lian used  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.1  He 
was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant 
and  a  soldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the 
impressions  of  sympathy,  and  he  could  sustain 
without  emotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise  of 
arms,  he  set  too  small  a  value  on  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  chastised  by  military  execution  the  slightest 
offences,  and  transferred  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
camp  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  laws. 
His  love  of  justice  often  became  a  blind  and  furious 
passion  ;  and  whenever  he  deemed  his  own  or  the 
public  safety  endangered,  he  disregarded  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  the  proportion  of  punishments. 
The  unprovoked  rebellion  with  which  the  Romans 
rewarded  his  services,  exasperated  his  haughty 
spirit.  The  noblest  families  of  the  capital  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark  con- 
spiracy. A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the 
bloody  prosecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of 
the  nephews  of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  poet) 
were  fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the 
unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of 
its  most  illustrious  members. a     Nor  was  the  pride 

z  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  The  two  Victors.  Eutropius, 
ix.  14.  Zosimus  (1.  i.  p.  43.)  mentions  only  three  senators,  and  places 
their  death  before  the  eastern  war. 

a  Nulla  catenati  feralis  pompa  senatiis 
Carnificum  lassabit  opus;  nee  carcere  pleno 
Infelix  raros  numerabit  curia  Patres.  Calphurn.  Eclog.  i.  60. 
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of  Aurelian  less  offensive  to  that  assembly  than  his 
cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to  hold  his  power 
by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  sword,  and 
governed  by  right  of  conquest  an  empire  which  he 
had  saved  and  subdued.^ 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  most 

He  marches  into  ^ 

the  east,  and  is  sagacious  of  the  Roman  princes,  that 
issassmated.         ^  taients  0f  liis  predecessor  Aurelian 

were  better  suited  to  the  command  of  an  army, 
than  to  the  government  of  an  empire.6  Conscious 
of  the  character  in  which  nature  and  experience 
had  enabled  him  to  excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a 
\  D  o74  few  months  after  his  triumph.  It  was 
October.  expedient  to  exercise  the  restless  tem- 
per of  the  legions  in  some  foreign  war,  and  the 
Persian  monarch,  exulting  in  the  shame  of  Vale- 
rian, still  braved  with  impunity  the  offended 
majesty  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  less 
formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its  discipline 
and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the 
straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  He 
there  experienced,  that  the  most  absolute  power  is 
a  weak  defence  against  the  effects  of  despair.  He 
had  threatened  one  of  his  secretaries  who  was  ac- 
cused of  extortion  ;  and  it  was  known  that  he 
seldom  threatened  in  vain.  The  last  hope  which 
remained  for  the  criminal,  was  to  involve  some  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger,  or 
at  least  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counterfeiting  his 
master's  hand,  he  showed  them,  in  a  long  and 
bloody  list,  their  own  names  devoted  to  death. 
Without  suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they 
resolved  to  secure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.  On  his  march,  between  Byzantium  and 
Heraclea,  Aurelian  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
conspirators,  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to 
surround  his  person,  and,  after  a  short  resistance, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom  he  had 
A.  D.  275.  always  loved  and  trusted.  He  died 
January.  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the 
senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike 
and  fortunate  prince,  the  useful  though  severe 
reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.d 
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Conduct  of  the  army  and  senate  after  the  death  of 
Aurelian — Reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  Carus,  and 
his  sons. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of 

Extraordinary     , 

contest  between  the  Roman  emperors,  that,  whatever 
«enate°,yfor  tile  m'ght  be  their  conduct,  their  fate  was 
choice  of  an  em.  commonly  the  same.  A  life  of  pleasure 

peror.  J  l 

or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness,  of 

b  According  to  the  younger  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadem. 
DeuH  and  Dominus appear  on  his  medals. 

c  It  was  the  observation  of  Diocletian.  See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August. 
p.  224. 

d  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  221.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  57.  Eutrop. 
>x.  15.     The  two  Victors. 

a  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Aurelins  Victor  mentions  a 
formal  deputation  from  the  troops  to  the  senate. 


indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
and  almost  every  reign  is  closed  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting repetition  of  treason  and  murder.  The 
death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  remarkable  by  its 
extraordinary  consequences.  The  legions  admired, 
lamented,  and  revenged,  their  victorious  chief. 
The  artifice  of  his  perfidious  secretary  was  dis- 
covered and  punished.  The  deluded  conspirators 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured  sovereign, 
with  sincere  or  well-feigned  contrition,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  military 
order,  which  was  signified  by  the  following  epistle: 
"  The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.— The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the 
error  of  many,  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor 
Aurelian.  May  it  please  you,  venerable  lords  and 
fathers !  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods, 
and  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your  judgment 
shall  declare  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple  !  None 
of  those,  whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed 
to  our  loss,  shall  ever  reign  over  us."a  The  Roman 
senators  heard,  without  surprise,  that  another  em- 
peror had  been  assassinated  in  his  camp  :  they 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Aurelian ;  but  the 
modest  and  dutiful  address  of  the  legions,  when  it 
was  communicated  in  full  assembly  by  the  consul, 
diffused  the  most  pleasing  astonishment.  Such 
honours  as  fear  and  perhaps  esteem  could  extort, 
they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  sovereign.  Such  acknowledgments  as 
gratitude  could  inspire,  they  returned  to  the  faith- 
ful armies  of  the  republic,  who  entertained  so  just 
a  sense  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  senate  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
flattering  appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly 
declined  exposing  their  safety  and  dignity  to  the 
caprice  of  an  armed  multitude.  The  strength  of 
the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
since  those  who  may  command  are  seldom  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  dissembling ;  but  could  it  natural- 
ly be  expected,  that  a  hasty  repentance  would  cor- 
rect the  inveterate  habits  of  fourscore  years? 
Should  the  soldiers  relapse  into  their  accustomed 
seditions,  their  insolence  might  disgrace  the  majesty 
of  the  senate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  object  of  its 
choice.  Motives  like  these  dictated  a  decree,  by 
which  the  election  of  a  new  emperor  was  referred  to 
the  suffrage  of  the  military  order. 

The  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of  a.  d.  275.  Feb.  3. 
the  best  attested,  but  most  improbable,  re,?num  of  eVht 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.b  >nonths- 
The  troops,  as  if  satiated  with  the  exercise  of  power, 
again  conjured  the  senate  to  invest  one  of  its  own 
body  with  the  Imperial  purple.  The  senate  still 
persisted  in  its  refusal ;  the  army  in  its  request. 
The  reciprocal  offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at 

1)  Vospiscus,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome,  sixteen  years 
only  after  the  death  of  Aurelian  ;  and,  besides  the  recent  notoriety  of 
the  facts,  constantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  journals  of  the 
senate,  and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian  library.  Zosimus  and 
Zonaras  appear  as  ignorant  of  this  transaction  as  they  were  in  general 
of  the  Roman  constitution. 
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least  three  times,  and  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty 
of  either  party  was  resolved  to  receive  a  master 
from  the  hands  of  the  other,  eight  months  insensi- 
bly elapsed  :  an  amazing  period  of  tranquil  an- 
archy, during  which  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  an  usurper,  and  with- 
out a  sedition.  The  generals  and  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  Aurelian  continued  to  execute  their 
ordinary  functions  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  a  pro- 
consul of  Asia  was  the  only  considerable  person 
removed  from  his  office,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  au- 
thentic, is  supposed  to  have  happened  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  character, 
bore  some  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne  was 
vacant  during  twelve  months,  till  the  election  of 
a  Sabine  philosopher,  and  the  public  peace  was 
guarded  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  union  of  the 
several  orders  of  the  state.  But,  in  the  time  of 
Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the  people  were 
controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  patricians  ;  and 
the  balance  of  freedom  was  easily  preserved  in  a 
small  and  virtuous  community.0  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  state,  far  different  from  its  infancy,  was 
attended  with  every  circumstance  that  could  banish 
from  an  interregnum  the  prospect  of  obedience  and 
harmony:  an  immense  and  tumultuous  capital,  a 
wide  extent  of  empire,  the  servile  equality  of  des- 
potism, an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  merce- 
naries, and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolutions. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  temptations,  the 
discipline  and  memory  of  Aurelian  still  restrained 
the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  stations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Imperial  standard  awed  the 
less  powerful  camps  of  Rome  and  of  the  provinces. 
A  generous  though  transient  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
animate  the  military  order  ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
a  few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning  friend- 
ship of  the  army  and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient capable  of  restoring  the  republic  to  its  ancient 
beauty  and  vigour. 

A.  D.  275.  Sept.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
astembks these!  near  eiSlat  months  after  the  murder  of 
nate-  Aurelian,  the  consul  convoked  an  as- 

sembly of  the  senate,  and  reported  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire.  He  slightly 
insinuated,  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  sol- 
diers depended  on  the  chance  of  every  hour,  and  of 
every  accident ;  but  he  represented,  with  the  most 
convincing    eloquence,   the   various   dangers   that 

c  Liv.  i.  17.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  ii.  p.  115.  Plutarch  in  Numa, 
p.  60.  The  first  of  these  writers  relates  the  story  like  an  orator,  the 
second  like  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralist,  and  none  of  them 
probably  without  some  intermixture  of  fable. 

d  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  227.)  calls  him,  "  primae  sententia? 
consularis;"  and  soon  afterwards  Princeps  senatus.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  disdaining-  that  humble  title, 
resigned  it  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  senators. 

e  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is,  that  the  historian  was 
named  Cornelius,  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  under  the  lower  empire, 
surnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

f  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  637.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  an  obvious 
mistake,  transfers  that  age  to  Aurelian. 


might  attend  any  further  delay  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Intelligence,  he  said,  was  already  re- 
ceived, that  the  Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  occupied  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the  Persian 
king  kept  the  east  in  perpetual  alarms ;  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Illyricum,  were  exposed  to  foreign  and 
domestic  arms,  and  the  levity  of  Syria  would  prefer 
even  a  female  sceptre  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Roman 
laws.  The  consul  then  addressing  himself  to  Taci- 
tus, the  first  of  the  senators,4  required  his  opinion 
on  the  important  subject  of  a  proper  candidate  for 
the  vacant  throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  character  of 
accidental  greatness,  we  shall  esteem  Tacitus, 
the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of 
kings.  He  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philo- 
sophic historian,  whose  writings  will  instruct  the 
last  generations  of  mankind.e  The  senator  Tacitus 
was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.f  The  long 
period  of  his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth 
and  honours.  He  had  twice  been  invested  with 
the  consular  dignity,?  and  enjoyed  with  elegance 
and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  sterling. h  The  experience  of  so 
many  princes,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful 
rigour  of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  tempta- 
tions, of  their  sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous 
study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  of  human 
nature.1  The  voice  of  the  people  had  already  named 
Tacitus  as  the  citizen  the  most  worthy  of  empire. 
The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his  ears,  and  in- 
duced him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas 
in  Campania.  He  had  passed  two  months  in  the 
delightful  privacy  of  Baia:,  when  he  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  consul  to  resume  his 
honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the 
republic  with  his  counsels  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  every  He  is  elected 
quarter  of  the  house,  he  was  saluted  emPer°r. 
with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor.  "  Taci- 
tus Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  choose 
thee  for  our  sovereign,  to  thy  care  we  intrust  the 
republic  and  the  world.  Accept  the  empire  from 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to  thy 
rank,  to  thy  conduct,  and  to  thy  manners."  As 
soon  as  the  tumult  of  acclamation  subsided,  Taci- 
tus attempted  to  decline  the  dangerous  honour, 
and  to  express  his  wonder,  that  they  should  elect 

g  In  the  year  273,  he  was  ordinary  consul.  But  he  must  have 
been  Suflfectus  many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

h  Bis  millies  octingenties.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  229.  This 
sum,  according  to  the  old  standard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  value  of  three 
pounds  sterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  lost  much  of 
its  weight  and  purity. 

i  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  historian 
should  be  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries. 
The  Roman  libraries  have  long  since  perished,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Tacitus  was  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  and  discovered  in  a 
monastery  of  Westphalia.  See  Bayle,  Dicliounaire,  Art.  Tacite,  and 
Lipsius  ad  Anna!,  ii.  9. 
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his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the  martial  vigour 
of  Aurelian.  "  Are  these  limbs,  conscript  fathers, 
fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armour,  or  to  practise 
the  exercises  of  the  camp  ?  The  variety  of  climates, 
and  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  would  soon 
oppress  a  feeble  constitution,  which  subsists  only 
by  the  most  tender  management.  My  exhausted 
strength  scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  senator ;  how  insufficient  would  it  prove  to  the 
arduous  labours  of  war  and  government !  Can  you 
hope,  that  the  legions  will  respect  a  weak  old  man, 
whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of  peace 
and  retirement  ?  Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever 
find  reason  to  regret  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
senate ?"k 
and  accepts  The   reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it 

the  purple.  might  possibly  be  sincere,  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  affectionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate. 
Five  hundred  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent 
confusion,  that  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes, 
Numa,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season  of 
life ;  that  the  mind,  not  the  body,  a  sovereign,  not  a 
soldier,  was  the  object  of  their  choice  ;  and  that  they 
expected  from  him  no  more  than  to  guide  by  his 
wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions.  These  pressing 
though  tumultuary  instances  were  seconded  by  a 
more  regular  oration  of  Metius  Falconius,  the  next 
on  the  consular  bench  to  Tacitus  himself.  He  re- 
minded the  assembly  of  the  evils  which  Rome  had 
endured  from  the  vices  of  headstrong  and  capricious 
youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  experienced  senator,  and,  with  a  manly, 
though  perhaps  a  selfish,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus 
to  remember  the  reasons  of  his  elevation,  and  to  seek 
a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in  the  re- 
public. The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by 
a  general  acclamation.  The  emperor  elect  submit- 
ted to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and  received  the 
voluntary  homage  of  his  equals.  The  judgment  of 
the  senate  was  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  the  praetorian  guards.1 
Authority  of  the  The  administration  of  Tacitus  was 
seDate.  not  umvorthy  0f   his   life   and    prin- 

ciples. A  grateful  servant  of  the  senate,  he  con- 
sidered that  national  council  as  the  author,  and 
himself  as  the  subject,  of  the  laws.'"  He  studied  to 
heal  the  wounds  whicli  imperial  pride,  civil  discord, 
and  military  violence,  had  inflicted  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  restore,  at  least,  the  image  of  the 
ancient  republic,  as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  the  virtues  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  recapitu- 
late some  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  which 
the  senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  election 
of  Tacitus."     1.  To  invest  one  of  their  body,  under 

k  V'opiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  227. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  228.  Tacitus  addressed  the  praetorians  by  the 
appellation  of  sanctitsimi  milites,  and  the  people  by  that  of  sacratis- 
aimi  Quirites. 

m  In  his  manumissions  ho  never  exceeded  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred, as  limited  by  the  Caninian  law,  which  was  enacted  under 
Ausiu^tus,  and  at  length  repealed  by  Justinian.  See  C'asaubon  ad 
locum  Vopisci. 


the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  general  command  of 
the  armies,  and  the  government  of  the  frontier 
provinces.  2.  To  determine  the  list,  or,  as  it  was 
then  styled,  the  college  of  consuls.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  who,  in  successive  pairs,  each, 
during  the  space  of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and 
represented  the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office.  The 
authority  of  the  senate,  in  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls,  was  exercised  with  such  independent  free- 
dom, that  no  regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular  request 
of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his  brother  Florianus. 
"  The  senate,"  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the  honest 
transport  of  a  patriot,  "  understand  the  character 
of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chosen."  3.  To  appoint 
the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and 
to  confer  on  all  the  magistrates  their  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. 4.  To  receive  appeals  through  the  interme- 
diate office  of  the  praefect  of  the  city  from  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  empire.  5.  To  give  force  and  va- 
lidity by  their  decrees,  to  such  as  they  should  ap- 
prove of  by  the  emperor's  edicts.  6.  To  these 
several  branches  of  authority  we  may  add  some 
inspection  over  the  finances,  since,  even  in  the 
stern  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to 
divert  a  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  ser- 
vice.0 

Circular  epistles  were  sent,  without  Their  joy  and 
delay,  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  confidence, 
empire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Car- 
thage, to  claim  their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them 
of  the  happy  revolution  which  had  restored  the 
Roman  senate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  Two  of  these 
epistles  are  still  extant.  We  likewise  possess  two 
very  singular  fragments  of  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  senators  on  this  occasion.  They  dis- 
cover the  most  excessive  joy,  and  the  most  un- 
bounded hopes.  "  Cast  away  your  indolence," 
it  is  thus  that  one  of  the  senators  addresses  his 
friend,  "  emerge  from  your  retirements  of  Baise  and 
Puteoli.  Give  yourself  to  the  city,  to  the  senate. 
Rome  flourishes,  the  whole  republic  flourishes. 
Thanks  to  the  Roman  army,  to  an  army  truly 
Roman  ;  at  length  we  have  recovered  our  just  au- 
thority, the  end  of  all  our  desires.  We  hear 
appeals,  we  appoint  proconsuls,  we  create  empe- 
rors ;  perhaps  too  we  may  restrain  them — to  the 
wise  a  word  is  sufficient."0  These  lofty  expecta- 
tions were,  however,  soon  disappointed  ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the  armies  and  the 
provinces  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  un- 
warlike  nobles  of  Rome.  On  the  slightest  touch, 
the  unsupported  fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  expiring  senate  displayed  a 
sudden  lustre,  blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished for  ever. 

n  Seethe  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan 
History;  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  whatever  the  soldier  gave,  the 
senator  had  already  given. 

o  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216.  The  passage  is  perfectly  clear; 
yet  both  Casaubon  and  Salmasius  wish  to  correct  it. 

P  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  230,  232,  233.  The  senators  cele- 
brated the  happy  restoration  with  hecatombs  and  public  rejoicings. 
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A.  D.  276.  All  that   had  yet  passed  at  Rome 

Tacitus  is  ac    was  n0  more  than  a  theatrical  repre- 

knowledged   by  _  c 

the  army.  sentation,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  the 

more  substantial  power  of  the  legions.  Leaving 
the  senators  to  enjoy  their  dream  of  freedom  and 
ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  camp, 
and  was  there,  by  the  praetorian  praefect,  presented 
to  the  assembled  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they 
themselves  had  demanded,  and  whom  the  senate 
had  bestowed.  As  soon  as  the  praefect  was  silent, 
the  emperor  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with 
eloquence  and  propriety.  He  gratified  their  avarice 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under  the 
names  of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their 
esteem  by  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  his 
age  might  disable  him  from  the  performance  of 
military  exploits,  his  counsels  should  never  be  un- 
worthy of  a  Roman  general,  the  successor  of  the 
brave  Aurelian.q 

The  Alani  invade  Whilst  the  deceased  emperor  was 
puised"byaTaci  making  preparations  for  a  second  ex- 
tus.  pedition  into  the  East,  he  had  nego- 

ciated  with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian  people,  who 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Moeotis.  Those  barbarians,  allured  by  presents 
and  subsidies,  had  promised  to  invade  Persia  with 
a  numerous  body  of  light  cavalry.  They  were  faith- 
ful to  their  engagements ;  but  when  they  arrived 
on  the  Roman  frontier,  Aurelian  was  already  dead, 
the  design  of  the  Persian  war  was  at  least  sus- 
pended, and  the  generals,  who,  during  their  inter- 
regnum, exercised  a  doubtful  authority,  were 
unprepared  either  to  receive  or  to  oppose  them. 
Provoked  by  such  treatment,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse 
to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge  ; 
and  as  they  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tar- 
tars, they  had  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 
latia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the 
flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently  urged 
their  general  to  lead  them  against  the  invaders. 
The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to  his  age  and 
station.  He  convinced  the  barbarians  of  the  faith, 
as  well  as  of  the  power,  of  the  empire.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Alani,  appeased  by  the  punctual 
discharge  of  the  engagements  which  Aurelian  had 
contracted  with  them,  relinquished  their  booty  and 
captives,  and  quietly  retreated  to  their  own  deserts, 
beyond  the  Phasis.  Against  the  remainder  who 
refused  peace,  the  Roman  emperor  waged,  in  per- 
son, a  successful  war.  Seconded  by  an  army  of 
brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he 
delivered  the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the  terror  of 
the  Scythian  invasion/ 

q  Hist.  August,  p.  228. 

r  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  230.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  57.  Zonaras, 
1.  xiii.  p.  636.  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236,  238.)  con- 
vince me,  that  these  Scythian  invaders  of  Pontus  were  Alani.  If  we 
may  believe  Zosimus,  (1.  i.  p.  58.)  Florianus  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  for  so  long  and  diffi- 
cult an  expedition. 

-  Eutiopius  and  Aurelius  Victor  only  say  that  he  died;  Victor 
K 


But  the  glory   and   life  of  Tacitus  n   t.    ,„ 

°        J  Death  of  the  em- 

were  of  short  duration.  Transported,  p«or  Tacitus. 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retirement  of 
Campania  to  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk 
under  the  unaccustomed  hardships  of  a  military 
life.  The  fatigues  of  the  body  were  aggravated  by 
the  cares  of  the  mind.  For  a  while,  the  angry  and 
selfish  passions  of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  They  soon 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence,  and  raged  in 
the  camp,  and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  em- 
peror. His  mild  and  amiable  character  served 
only  to  inspire  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly 
tormented  with  factions  which  he  could  not  assuage, 
and  by  demands  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy. 
Whatever  flattering  expectations  he  had  conceived 
of  reconciling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon 
was  convinced,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army 
disdained  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last 
hour  was  hastened  by  anguish  and  disappointment. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  soldiers  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent  prince.s 
It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was  A  r»  o-^    «     i 

A.  JJ.  2/6.    April 

the  cause  of  his  death.    He  expired  at  12 

Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  six 
months  and  about  twenty  days.' 

The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely  „ 

,  .  t-,1      •  Usurpation  and 

closed,  before  his  brother  Florianus  death  of  his  bro- 
showed  himself  unworthy  to  reign,  by  ier  oriauus- 
the  hasty  usurpation  of  the  purple,  without  expect- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  senate.  The  reverence 
for  the  Roman  constitution,  which  yet  influenced 
the  camp  and  the  provinces,  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  dispose  them  to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them 
to  oppose,  the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus. 
The  discontent  would  have  evaporated  in  idle  mur- 
murs, had  not  the  general  of  the  east,  the  heroic 
Probus,  boldly  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  the 
senate.  The  contest,  however,  was  still  unequal ; 
nor  could  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of  the 
effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter, 
with  any  hopes  of  victory,  the  legions  of  Europe, 
whose  irresistible  strength  appeared  to  support  the 
brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the  fortune  and  activity  of 
Probus  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  hardy 
veterans  of  his  rival,  accustomed  to  cold  climates, 
sickened  and  consumed  away  in  the  sultry  heats  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  summer  proved  remarkably  un- 
wholesome. Their  numbers  were  diminished  by 
frequent  desertion,  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
were  feebly  defended  ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates  ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  Florianus,  when  they  had  per- 
mitted him  to  enjoy  the  imperial  title  about  three 
months,  delivered  the  empire  from  civil  war  by 
the  easy  sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom 
they  despised." 

Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  fever.  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  affirm,  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Vopiscus  mentions  both  accounts, 
and  seems  to  hesitate.  Vet  surely  these  jarring  opinions  are  easily 
reconciled. 

t  According  to  the  two  Victors,  he  reigned  exactly  two  hundred 
days. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  231.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  58,  5P.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
637.     Aurelius  Victor  says,  that  Probus  assumed  the  empire  in  Illyri- 


Jnly. 
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Their  family  sub-  The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the 
sistsin  obscurity,  throne  had  so  perfectly  erased  every 
notion  of  hereditary  right,  that  the  family  of  an  un- 
fortunate emperor  was  incapable  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  his  successors.  The  children  of  Tacitus 
and  Florianus  were  permitted  to  descend  into  a 
private  station,  and  to  mingle  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  people.  Their  poverty  indeed  became  an 
additional  safeguard  to  their  innocence.  When 
Tacitus  was  elected  by  the  senate,  he  resigned  his 
ample  patrimony  to  the  public  service,"  an  act  of 
generosity  specious  in  appearance,  but  which  evi- 
dently disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the 
empire  to  his  descendants.  The  only  consolation 
of  their  fallen  state,  was  the  remembrance  of  tran- 
sient greatness,  and  a  distant  hope,  the  child  of  a 
flattering  prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should  arise, 
the  protector  of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of  Rome, 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth.y 

The  peasants  of  Illyricum,  who  had 

Character    and  . 

elevation  of  the    already  given  Claudius  and  Aurehan 

emperor  Probus.    tQ    ^    sinkjng   empire>   had  an  equal 

right  to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  Probus.2  Above 
twenty  years  before,  the  emperor  Valerian,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  had  discovered  the  rising  merit 
of  the  young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank 
of  tribune,  long  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
military  regulations.  The  tribune  soon  justified 
his  choice,  by  a  victory  over  a  great  body  of  Sar- 
matians,  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation 
of  Valerian  ;  and  deserved  to  receive  from  the  em- 
peror's hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  and  ban- 
ners, the  mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the 
honourable  rewards  reserved  by  ancient  Rome  for 
successful  valour.  The  third,  and  afterwards  the 
tenth,  legion  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion,  showed 
himself  superior  to  the  station  which  he  filled. 
Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns  afforded  him  the 
most  splendid  occasions  of  displaying  his  personal 
prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war.  Aurelian  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  still 
more  indebted  for  the  honest  courage  with  which  he 
often  checked  the  cruelty  of  his  master.  Tacitus, 
who  desired  by  the  abilities  of  his  generals  to  supply 
his  own  deficiency  of  military  talents,  named  him 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  with 
five  times  the  usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Probus 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  was  about  forty- 
four  years  of  age  ;*  in  the   full    possession  of  his 


cum;  an  opinion  which  (though  adopted  by  a  very  learned  man) 
would  throw  that  period  of  history  into  inextricable  confusion. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  229. 

y  He  was  to  send  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Sarmatians, 
a  president  to  Taprobana,  and  a  proconsul  to  the  Roman  island,  (sup- 
posed by  Caaanbon  and  Salmasitis  to  mean  Britain.)  Such  a  history  as 
mine  (says  Vopiscns  with  proper  modesty)  will  not  subsist  a  thousand 
years,  to  expos/-  or  justify  the  prediction. 

I  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p. 
234—237.  _ 

a  According  to  tike  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  he  was  fifty  ;it  the  time 
of  his  death. 


fame,  of  the   love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His    acknowledged  merit,  and   the  „. 

,  His  respectful 

success  of  his  arms  against  Florianus,  conduct  towards 
left  him  without  an  enemy  or  a  com- 
petitor. Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  professions, 
very  far  from  being  desirous  of  the  empire,  he  had 
accepted  it  with  the  most  sincere  reluctance.  "  But 
it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,"  says  Probus,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  "  to  lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and 
of  danger.  I  must  continue  to  personate  the  cha- 
racter which  the  soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me."b 
His  dutiful  address  to  the  senate  displayed  the  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  "  When  you  elected  one  of  your  order, 
conscript  fathers  !  to  succeed  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
you  acted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  justice  and 
wisdom.  For  you  are  the  legal  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your 
ancestors,  will  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  Florianus,  instead  of  usurping 
the  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a  private  inheritance, 
had  expected  what  your  majesty  might  determine, 
either  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  other  persoB. 
The  prudent  soldiers  have  punished  his  rashness. 
To  me  they  have  offered  the  title  of  Augustus. 
But  I  submit  to  your  clemency  my  pretensions  and 
my  merits."0  When  this  respectful  A  D  ^g 
epistle  was  read  by  the  consul,  the  August  3. 
senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their  satisfaction, 
that  Probus  should  condescend  thus  humbly  to 
solicit  a  sceptre  which  he  already  possessed.  They 
celebrated  with  the  warmest  gratitude  his  virtues, 
his  exploits,  and  above  all  his  moderation.  A  de- 
cree immediately  passed,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  eastern  armies, 
and  to  confer  on  their  chief  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  imperial  dignity  :  the  names  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  the 
right  of  making  in  the  same  day  three  motions  in 
the  senate,"1  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the 
tribunitian  power,  and  the  proconsular  command  ; 
a  mode  of  investiture,  which,  though  it  seemed  to 
multiply  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  expressed 
the  constitution  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign 
of  Probus  corresponded  with  this  fair  beginning. 
The  senate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often 
laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric  tro- 
phies, the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories.*  Yet, 
whilst  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  must  secretly 
have    despised    their     indolence     and    weakness. 


b  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  praetorian  prsefect,  whom  (on  con- 
dition of  his  good  behaviour)  he  promised  to  continue  in  his  great 
office.     See  Hist.  August,  p.  237. 

e  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  237.  The  date  of  the  letter  is 
assuredly  faulty.  Instead  of  Non.  Februar.  we  may  read  Nun. 
August. 

&  Hist.  August,  p.  238.  It  is  odd  that  the  senate  should  treat  Pro- 
bus  less  favourably  than  Marcus  Antoninus.  That  prince  had  received, 
even  before  the  death  of  Pius,  Jus  quinta:  relationis.  See  Capitolin. 
in  Hist.  August,  p.  24 

e  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  scimte,  after  his  Germau 
victories.     Hist.  August,  p.  231'. 
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Though   it  was  every  moment  in  their  power  to 

repeal  the  disgraceful  edict  of  Gallienus,  the  proud 

successors  of  the   Scipios  patiently  acquiesced  in 

their  exclusion    from    all    military   employments. 

They  soon  experienced,  that  those  who  refuse  the 

sword,  must  renounce  the  sceptre. 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crush- 
victories  of  Pro-  ,  ,     __  .         „  .„ 
bus  over  the  bar-  ed  on  every  side  the  enemies  ot  home. 
barians.              After  his  death  tbey  seemed  to  revive 

with  an  increase  of  fury  and  of  numbers.  They 
were  again  vanquished  by  the  active  vigour  of 
Probus,  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  about  six  years/ 
equalled  the  fame  of  ancient  heroes,  and  restored 
peace  and  order  to  every  province  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  dangerous  frontier  of  Rhaetia  he  so 
firmly  secured,  that  he  left  it  without  the  suspicion 
of  an  enemy.  He  broke  the  wandering  power  of 
the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
compelled  those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil. 
The  Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  so  war- 
like an  emperor.s  He  attacked  the  Isaurians  in 
their  mountains,  besieged  and  took  several  of  their 
strongest  castles,h  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
for  ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  independ- 
ence so  deeply  wounded  the  majesty  of  the  empire. 
The  troubles  excited  by  the  usurper  Firmus  in  the 
Upper  Egypt,  had  never  been  perfectly  appeased, 
and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and  Coptos,  fortified  by 
the  alliance  of  the  Blemmyes,  still  maintained  an 
obscure  rebellion.  The  chastisement  of  those  cities, 
and  of  their  auxiliaries  the  savages  of  the  south, 
is  said  to  have  alarmed  the  court  of  Persia,'  and 
the  great  king  sued  in  vain  for  the  friendship  of 
Probus.  Most  of  the  exploits  which  distinguished 
his  reign,  were  achieved  by  the  personal  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  emperor,  insomuch  that  the  writer 
of  his  life  expresses  some  amazement  how,  in  so 
short  a  time,  a  single  man  could  be  present  in  so 
many  distant  wars.  The  remaining  actions  he  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious 
choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
glory.  Carus,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Constantius, 
Galerius,  Asclepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  a  crowd 
of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended  or  sup- 
ported the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the  severe 
school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus.k 
A    D   277  But    tne    most    important    service 

He  delivers  Gaul   which  Probus  rendered  to  the  repub- 

from   the   inva-  * 

sion  of  the  Ger-  lie,  was  the  deliverance  of  Gaul,  and 
the  recovery  of  seventy  flourishing 
cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who, 
since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged  that 
great  province  with  impunity.1  Among  the  various 
,multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders,  we  may  distin- 

f  The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probus  are  very  correctly 
ascertained  by  Cardinal  Norris  in  his  iearned  work,  De  Epochis  Syro- 
Macedonura,  p.  96—105.  A  passage  of  Eusebius  connects  the  second 
year  of  Probus  with  the  aeras  of  several  of  the  Syrian  cities. 

g  Vopiscusin  Hist.  August,  p.  239. 

h  Znsimus  (1.  i.  p.  62—65.)  tells  a  very  long  and  trifling  story  of 
Lycius  the  Isaurian  robber. 

i  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  65.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  239,  240.  But  it 
seems  incredible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  ./Ethiopia  could 
affect  the  Persian  monarch. 

k  Besides  these  well-known  chiefs,  several  others  are  named  by  Vo- 
K   2 


guish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  three  great 
armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively  vanquished 
by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove  back  the 
Francs  into  their  morasses  ;  a  descriptive  circum- 
stance from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  con- 
federacy known  by  the  manly  appellation  of  Free, 
already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  country,  inter- 
sected and  almost  overflowed  by  the  stagnating 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several  tribes  of  the 
Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  to  their 
alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgundians,  a  con- 
siderable people  of  the  Vandalic  race.  They  had 
wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  They  esteemed  them- 
selves sufficiently  fortunate  to  purchase,  by  the 
restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permission  of  an 
undisturbed  retreat.  They  attempted  to  elude  that 
article  of  the  treaty.  Their  punishment  was  imme- 
diate and  terrible."1  But  of  all  the  invaders  of 
Gaul,  the  most  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a 
distant  people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silesia."  In  the  Lygian 
nation,  the  Arii  held  the  first  rank  by  their  numbers 
and  fierceness.  "  The  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are 
described  by  the  energy  of  Tacitus)  study  to  im- 
prove by  art  and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors 
of  their  barbarism.  Their  shields  are  black,  their 
bodies  are  painted  black.  They  choose  for  the 
combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Their  host 
advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal  shade ;° 
nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy  capable  of  sustain- 
ing so  strange  and  infernal  an  aspect.  Of  all  our 
senses,  the  eyes  are  the  first  vanquished  in  battle."'* 
Yet  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  easily 
discomfited  these  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were 
defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and  Semno,  the 
most  renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the 
hands  of  Probus.  That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling 
to  reduce  a  brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them  to 
return  in  safety  to  their  native  country.  But  the 
losses  which  they  suffered  in  the  march,  the  battle, 
and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the  nation :  nor  is 
the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated  in  the  history  either 
of  Germany  or  of  the  empire.  The  deliverance  of 
Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  invaders  ;  a  work  of  labour 
to  the  Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the  emperor,  who 
gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  barba- 
rian.11 But  as  the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the 
destruction  of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  suspect, 
that  the  sanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by  the 
avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  accepted  without  any  very 
severe  examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of  Probus. 

piscus  (Hist.  August,  p.  241.)  whose  actions  have  not  reached  our 
kuowledge. 

1  See  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  and  Hist.  August,  p.  238,  240,  241. 

m  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  62.  Hist.  August,  p.  2-10.  But  the  latter  sup- 
poses  the  punishment  inflicted  with  the  consent  of  their  kings;  if  so, 
it  was  partial,  like  the  offence.  .      ,    ■ 

n  See  Clnver.  Germania  Antiqua,  1.  in.  Ptolemy  places  in  their 
country  the  city  of  Calisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia. 

o  Feralis  umbra,  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus:  it  is  surely  a  very 
bold  one. 

P  Tacit.  Germania  (c.  43.)  q  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p,  23S. 
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Since  the   expedition  of  Maximin, 

and    carries    his 

arras  into  Ger-  the  Roman  generals  had  confined  their 
ambition  to  a  defensive  war  against 
the  nations  of  Germany,  who  perpetually  pressed 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  more  daring 
Prohus  pursued  his  Gallic  victories,  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  displayed  his  invincible  eagles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Necker.  He  was  fully 
convinced  that  nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds 
of  the  barbarians  to  peace,  unless  they  experienced 
in  their  own  country  the  calamities  of  war.  Ger- 
many, exhausted  by  the  ill  success  of  the  last  emi- 
gration, was  astonished  by  his  presence.  Nine  of 
the  most  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was 
humbly  received  by  the  Germans,  as  it  pleased  the 
conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted  a  strict  restitution 
of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried 
away  from  the  provinces ;  and  obliged  their  own 
magistrates  to  punish  the  more  obstinate  robbers 
who  presumed  to  detain  any  part  of  the  spoil.  A 
considerable  tribute  of  corn,  cattle,  and  horses,  the 
only  wealth  of  barbarians,  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  garrisons  which  Prohus  established  on  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  He  even  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  compelling  the  Germans  to  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  to  trust  their  differences 
to  the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Rome. 
To  accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant 
residence  of  an  imperial  governor,  supported  by  a 
numerous  army,  Avas  indispensably  requisite.  Pro- 
bus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient  to  defer  the 
execution  of  so  great  a  design  ;  which  was  indeed 
rather  of  specious  than  solid  utility/  Had  Germany 
been  reduced  into  the  state  of  a  province,  the 
Romans,  with  immense  labour  and  expense,  would 
have  acquired  only  a  more  extensive  boundary  to 
defend  against  the  fiercer  and  more  active  barba- 
rians of  Scythia. 
._    .   ...         „      Instead    of    reducing    the    warlike 

He   builds  a  wall  .  ° 

from  the  Rhine  natives  of  Germany  to  the  condition 
of  subjects,  Probus  contented  himself 
with  the  humble  expedient  of  raising  a  bulwark 
against  their  inroads.  The  country,  which  now 
forms  the  circle  of  Swabia,  had  been  left  desert  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.5  The  fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted 
a  new  colony  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Crowds  of  adventurers,  of  a  roving  temper  and  of 
desperate  fortunes,  occupied  the  doubtful  posses- 
sion, and  acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of  tithes, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.1  To  protect  these  new 
subjects,  a  line  of  frontier  garrisons  was  gradually 
extended   from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.     About 


r  Hist.  August,  p.  238,  239.  Vopiscus  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  10  the  v;iiate,  in  which  he  mentions  his  design  of  reducing 
Germany  into  a  province. 

»  Strabo,  I.  vii.  According  to  VelleiusPatercnliis,  (ii.  108.)  IVIarobo- 
duus  led  his  Marcomanni  into  Bohemia:  Cluvcrius  (German.  Antiq. 
iii.  8.)  proves  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 

t  These  settlers,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  denominated 
Decumaten.    Tacit.  Germania,  e.  29. 

'•  See  notes  de  I  'Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  a  la  Germanic  deTarite,  p.  183. 
His  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  9ays  himself]  from 
the  Ahalia  /lluslrala  ofSchoepflin. 


the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence 
began  to  be  practised,  these  garrisons  were  con- 
nected and  covered  by  a  strong  entrenchment  of 
trees  and  palisades.  In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bul- 
wark, the  emperor  Probus  constructed  a  stone  wall 
of  a  considerable  height,  and  strengthened  it  by 
towers  at  convenient  distances.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newstadt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube, 
it  stretched  across  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  mo- 
rasses, as  far  as  the  Wimpsen  on  the  Necker,  and  at 
length  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after 
a  winding  course  of  near  two  hundred  miles." 
This  important  barrier,  uniting  the  two  mighty 
streams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  through  which 
the  barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanni,  could 
penetrate  with  the  greatest  facility  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the  world,  from 
China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of 
fortifying  any  extensive  tract  of  country/  An  active 
enemy,  who  can  select  and  vary  his  points  of  at- 
tack, must,  in  the  end,  discover  some  feeble  spot,  or 
some  unguarded  moment.  The  strength,  as  well  as 
the  attention,  of  the  defenders  is  divided  ;  and  such 
are  the  blind  effects  of  terror  on  the  firmest  troops, 
that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is  almost  in- 
stantly deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which  Pro- 
bus  erected,  may  confirm  the  general  observation. 
Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered  ruins,  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon,  now 
serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian 
peasant. 

Among    the    useful    conditions    of  T  ,    ,    A. 

"  Introduction  and 

peace  imposed  by  Probus  on  the  van-  settlement  of  the 

•   t       ,  ,.  c   /~i  .i       barbarians. 

quished  nations  ot  Germany,  was  the 
obligation  of  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  six- 
teen thousand  recruits,  the  bravest  and  most  robust 
of  their  youth.  The  emperor  dispersed  them  through 
all  the  provinces,  and  distributed  this  dangerous 
reinforcement  in  small  bands,  of  fifty  or  sixty  each, 
among  the  national  troops  ;  judiciously  observing, 
that  the  aid  which  the  republic  derived  from  the 
barbarians,  should  be  felt  but  not  seen/  Their  aid 
was  now  become  necessary.  The  feeble  elegance  of 
Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  still  produced  minds  and 
bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp  ;  but  a  per- 
petual series  of  wars  had  gradually  diminished  their 
numbers.  The  infrequency  of  marriage,  and  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  only  destroyed  the  strength  of  the 
present,  but  intercepted  the  hope  of  future  genera- 


p.  81  — 
lobe  in 


x  See  Recherches  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn,  i 
102.  The  anonymous  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
general,  and  with  Germany  in  particular:  with  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanselman ;  but  he  seems  to  confound  the  wall 
of  Probus,  designed  against  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortification  of 
the  Mattiaci,  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  against 
the  Catti. 

y  He  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  to  a  Numerus,  as  it 
was  then  called ;  a  corps,  with  whose  established  number  we  are  not 
exactly  acquainted. 
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tions.  The  wisdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great 
and  beneficial  plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted 
frontiers,  by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  bar- 
barians, on  whom  he  bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  every  encouragement  that 
might  engage  them  to  educate  a  race  of  soldiers  for 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Into  Britain,  and  most 
probably  into  Cambridgeshire,2  he  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals.  The  impossibility 
of  an  escape  reconciled  them  to  their  situation,  and 
in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  that  island,  they  ap- 
proved themselves  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
state.3  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidse  were 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine.  A 
hundred  thousand  Bastarnae,  expelled  from  their 
own  country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  establishment 
in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  Roman  subjects.b  But  the  expectations  of 
Probus  were  too  often  disappointed.  The  impa- 
tience and  idleness  of  the  barbarians  could  ill  brook 
the  slow  labours  of  agriculture.  Their  unconquer- 
able love  of  freedom,  rising  against  despotism,  pro- 
voked them  into  hasty  rebellions,  alike  fatal  to 
themselves  and  to  the  provinces,0  nor  could  these 
artificial  supplies,  however  repeated  by  succeeding 
emperors,  restore  the  important  limit  of  Gaul  and 
Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Daring  enterprise      Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandon- 

of  the  Franks.  e(j  ^nejr  new  settlements,  and  disturbed 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  small  number  returned 
to  their  own  country.  For  a  short  season  they 
might  wander  in  arms  through  the  empire  ;  but  in 
the  end  they  were  surely  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
a  warlike  emperor.  The  successful  rashness  of  a 
party  of  Franks  was  attended,  however,  with  such 
memorable  consequences,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  They  had  been  established  by 
Probus  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Alani.  A  licet  stationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of 
the  Euxine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and 
they  resolved,  through  unknown  seas,  to  explore 
their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of 
the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and  cruising  along  the 
Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsus- 
pecting shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The 
opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the  navies 
of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been  sunk, 
was  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  who  massa- 
cred the  greatest  part  of  the  trembling  inhabitants. 
From  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  Franks  proceeded  to 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves  to  the 
ocean,  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  steering 
their  triumphant  course  through  the  British  channel, 

z  Camden's  Britannia,  Introduction,  p.  136.  but  he  speaks  from  a 
very  doubtful  conjecture. 

a  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  62.  According  to  Vopiscus,  another  body  of  Van- 
dals was  less  faithful. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  2-10.  They  were  probably  expelled  by  the  Goths 
Znsim.  I.  i.  p.  66.  c  Hist.  August,  p.  240. 

d   Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  18.     Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  66. 

«  Vopiscus  iii  Hist.  August,  p.  245,  246.    The  unfortunate  orator  had 


at  length  finished  their  surprising  voyage,  by  land- 
ing in  safety  on  the  Batavian  or  Frisian  shores.d 
The  example  of  their  success,  instructing  their 
countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages,  and  to 
despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea,  pointed  out  to  their 
enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  Revolt  of  Satur- 
activity  of  Probus,  it  was  almost  im-  ninus  in  the  Easts 
possible  that  he  could  at  once  retain  in  obedience 
every  part  of  his  wide  extended  dominions.  The 
barbarians,  who  broke  their  chains,  had  seized  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  a  domestic  war.  When 
the  emperor  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  de- 
volved the  command  of  the  east  on  Saturninus. 
That  general,  a  man  of  merit  and  experience,  was 
driven  into  rebellion  by  the  absence  of  his  sovereign, 
the  levity  of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing 
instances  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  fears  ;  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a 
hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life.  "  Alas  !  "  he  said, 
"  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant,  and  the 
rashness  of  an  hour  has  destroyed  the  services  of 
many  years.  You  know  not,"  continued  he,  "  the 
misery  of  sovereign  power  ;  a  sword  is  perpetually 
suspended  over  our  head.  We  dread  our  very 
guards,  we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice 
of  action  or  of  repose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposi- 
tion, nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character,  or  conduct, 
that  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.  In 
thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have  doomed 
me  to  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.  The 
only  consolation  which  remains  is,  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  not  fall  alone. "e  But  as  the  former  part 
of  his  prediction  was  verified  by  the  victory,  so  the 
latter  was  disappointed  by  the  clemency,  of  Probus. 
That  amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the 
unhappy  Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
He  had  more  than  once  solicited  the  usurper  him- 
self, to  place  some  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  a  sovereign  who  so  highly 
esteemed  his  character,  that  he  had  punished,  as  a 
malicious  informer,  the  first  who  related  the  impro- 
bable news  of  his  defection.'  Saturninus  might, 
perhaps,  have  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he 
not  been  restrained  by  the  obstinate  distrust  of  his 
adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and  their  hopes 
more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leader. 

The  revoltof  Saturninus  was  scarcelv       .  _ 

A.  D.  2S0. 

extinguished  in  the  east,  before  new    of  Bonosus and 

...  .,     ,   .      ,,  .    ,       Proculus  in  Gaul. 

troubles  were  excited  in  the  west,  by 
the  rebellion  of  Bonosus  and  Proculus,  in  Gaul. 
The  most  distinguished  merit  of  those  two  officers, 
was  their  respective  prowess,  of  the  one  in  the  com- 
bats of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  those  of  Venus, e 
yet  neither  of  them  were  destitute  of  courage  and 

studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage  ;  and  was  therefore  more  probably  a  Moor 
(Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  60.)  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopiscus  calls  him. 

f  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638. 

g:  A  very  surprising  instance  is  recorded  of  the  prowess  of  Proculus. 
He  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  rest  of  the  story 
he  must  relate  in  his  own  language:  Ex  his  una  uocte  decern  inivi; 
omnes  tamen,  quod  in  me  erat,  mulieres  intra  dies  quindecim  reddidi. 
Vopiscus  in  Hist   August,  p.  216. 


A.  D.  279. 
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capacity,  and  both  sustained,  with  honour,  the 
august  character  which  the  fear  of  punishment  had 
engaged  them  to  assume,  till  they  sunk  at  length 
beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Probus.  He  used 
the  victory  with  his  accustomed  moderation,  and 
spared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their 
innocent  families. h 

o  The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  sup- 

Triumph  of  the  pressed  all  the  foreign  and  domestic 

emperor  Probus.  eQemies   of   the   state>      His    mild    but 

steady  administration  confirmed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  nor  was  there  left 
in  the  provinces  a  hostile  barbarian,  a  tyrant,  or 
even  a  robber,  to  revive  the  memory  of  past  dis- 
orders. It  was  time  that  the  emperor  should  re-visit 
Rome,  and  celebrate  his  own  glory  and  the  general 
happiness.  The  triumph  due  to  the  valour  of  Pro- 
bus  was  conducted  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to 
his  fortune,  and  the  people  who  had  so  lately  ad- 
mired the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  gazed  with  equal 
pleasure  on  those  of  his  heroic  successor.1  We 
cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forget  the  desperate  cou- 
rage of  about  fourscore  gladiators,  reserved  with 
near  six  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports  of 
the  amphitheatre.  Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  they  killed 
their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood  and 
confusion.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were 
overpowered  and  out  in  pieces  by  the  regular 
forces  ;  but  they  obtained  at  least  an  honourable 
death,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  just  revenge.k 

The  military  discipline  which  reign- 
ed in  the  camps  of  Probus,  was  less 
cruel  than  that  of  Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid 
and  exact.  The  latter  had  punished  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity,  the 
former  prevented  them  by  employing  the  legions  in 
constant  and  useful  labours.  When  Probus  com- 
manded in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  considerable 
works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit  of  that  rich 
country.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  so  important 
to  Rome  itself,  was  improved  ;  and  temples,  bridges, 
porticoes,  and  palaces,  were  constructed  by  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  who  acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as 
engineers,  and  as  husbandmen.1  It  was  reported  of 
Hannibal,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  troops  from 
the  dangerous  temptations  of  idleness,  he  had 
obliged  them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees 
along  the  coast  of  Africa. m  From  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, Probus  exercised  his  legions  in  covering,  with 
rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and  Pannonia,  and 
two  considerable  spots  are  described,  which  were 
entirely  dug  and  planted  by  military  labour."     One 

h  Proculus,  who  was  a  native  of  Albengue  on  the  Genoese  coast, 
Killed  two  thousand  of  his  own  slaves.  His  riches  were  great,  but  they 
were  acquired  by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  bis  family, 
Nee  latrones  esse,  nee  principes  sibi  placere.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August. 
p.  247. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  k  Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  OG. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  236. 

iii  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  the  policy  of  Hannibal,  unnoticed  by 
any  more  ancient  writer,  Is  irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  his  life. 
He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it  when  he  was 
f'.rty-five.aiid  immediately  lost  his  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama. 
I.ivius.  xxx.  47. 


His  discipline. 


His  death. 


of  these,  known  under  the  name  of  Mount  Almo, 
was  situated  near  Sirmium,  the  country  where 
Probus  was  born,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a  par- 
tial affection,  and  whose  gratitude  he  endeavoured 
to  secure,  by  converting  into  tillage  a  large  and 
unhealthy  tract  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus 
employed,  constituted  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as 
well  as  the  bravest,  portion  of  Roman  subjects. 

But  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  best  of  men,  satisfied  with 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  are  subject  to  for- 
get the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  him- 
self sufficiently  consult  the  patience  and  disposition 
of  his  fierce  legionaries.0  The  dangers  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  seem  only  to  be  compensated  by  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  idleness ;  but  if  the  duties  of 
the  soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours 
of  the  peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the  intole- 
rable burthen,  or  shake  it  off  with  indignation. 
The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  said  to  have  inflamed 
the  discontent  of  his  troops.  More  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  than  to  those  of  the  army,  he 
expressed  the  vain  hope,  that,  by  the  establishment 
of  universal  peace,  he  should  soon  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standing  army  and  mercenary  forcc.p 
The  unguarded  expression  proved  fatal  to  him.  In 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  as  he  severely 
urged  the  unwholesome  labour  of  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fa- 
tigue, on  a  sudden  threw  down  their  tools,  grasped 
their  arms,  and  broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny. 
The  emperor,  conscious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge 
in  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  progress  of  the  work.q  The  tower  was 
instantly  forced,  and  a  thousand  swords  a.  d.  282. 
were  plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  Ausust. 
the  unfortunate  Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  sub- 
sided as  soon  as  it  had  been  gratified.  They  then 
lamented  their  fatal  rashness,  forgot  the  severity  of 
the  emperor  whom  they  had  massacred,  and  has- 
tened to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable  monument, 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  victories/ 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  Election  andcha. 
grief  and  repentance  for  the  death  of  ™cterofCarus. 
Probus,  their  unanimous  consent  declared  Carus, 
his  praetorian  praefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates 
to  this  prince  appears  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful 
nature.  He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  ; 
and  affected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with 
the  foreign  and  even  barbarous  origin  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperors  ;  yet  the  most  inquisitive  of  his 
contemporaries,  very  far  from  admitting  his  claim, 
have  variously  deduced  his  own  birth,  or  that  of  his 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  Eutrop.  ix.  17.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob. 
Victor  Junior.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  granted 
a  general  permission  of  planting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  the 
Pannonians. 

o  Julian  bestows  a  severe,  and  indeed  excessive,  censure  on  the  rigour 
of  Probus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  fate. 

P  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  241.  He  lavishes  on  this  idle  hope  a 
large  stock  of  very  foolish  eloquence. 

q  Turris  ferrata.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  movable  tower,  and  cased 
with  iron. 

r  Probus,  et  vere  probus  situs  est :  Victor  omnium  gentium  Barbara, 
rum:  victor  etiam  tyrnnnorum. 
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parents,  from  Illyricum,  from  Gaul,  or  from  Africa.s 
Though  a  soldier,  he  had  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation ;  though  a  senator,  he  was  invested  with  the 
first  dignity  of  the  army  ;  and  in  an  age,  when  the 
civil  and  military  professions  began  to  be  irrecover- 
ably separated  from  each  other,  they  were  united 
in  the  person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins  of 
Probus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was  highly 
indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being 
accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived  the 
principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before 
his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue 
and  abilities  ;'  but  his  austere  temper  insensibly 
degenerated  into  moroseness  and  cruelty  ;  and  the 
imperfect  writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate  whether 
they  shall  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Roman 
tyrants."  When  Carus  assumed  the  purple,  he  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus 
and  Numerian,  had  already  attained  the  season  of 
manhood." 

The  authority  of  the  senate  expired 

The   sentiments        ...    _      ,  ,. 

of  the  senate  and  with  Probus  ;  nor  was  the  repentance 
people.  0f  tjje  goidjgrs  displayed  by  the  same 

dutiful  regard  for  the  civil  power,  which  they  had 
testified  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Aurelian. 
The  election  of  Carus  was  decided  without  expect- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  the  new 
emperor  contented  himself  with  announcing,  in  a 
cold  and  stately  epistle,  that  he  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne.y  A  behaviour  so  very  opposite  to 
that  of  his  amiable  predecessor,  afforded  no  favour- 
able presage  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans, 
deprived  of  power  and  freedom,  asserted  their  pri- 
vilege of  licentious  murmurs.2  The  voice  of  con- 
gratulation and  flattery  was  not  however  silent ; 
and  we  may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  con- 
tempt, an  eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Carus.  Two  shepherds, 
avoiding  the  noontide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of 
Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  discover  some 
recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described, 
in  prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to  the 
empire  under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince.  Fau- 
nus hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receiving 
on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of  the  Roman 
world,  shall  extinguish  war  and  faction,  and  once 
again  restore  the  innocence  and  security  of  the 
golden  age.a 

Cams  defeats  the  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  these 
marchestatofoe  elegant  trifles  never  reached  the  ears 
east-  of  a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the 

consent  of  the  legions,  was  preparing  to  execute 

s  Yet  all  this  may  he  conciliated.  He  was  horn  at  Narbonne  in 
Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutropius  with  the  more  famous  city  of  that 
name  in  Gaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  and  his  mother  a  noble 
Roman.  Carus  himself  was  educated  in  the  capital.  See  Scaliger, 
Animadversion,  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

t  Probus  had  requested  of  the  senate  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  mar. 
ble  palace,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  just  recompense  of  the  singular 
merit  of  Carus.     Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  249. 

u  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242,  2 19.  Julian  excludes  the  empe- 
ror Carus  and  both  his  sons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars. 

x  John  Malala,  torn.  i.  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant  Greek 
is  very  slight.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Cams,  the  city  of  Carrhae, 
and  the  province  of  Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 


the  long  suspended  design  of  the  Persian  war. 
Before  his  departure  for  this  distant  expedition, 
Carus  conferred  on  his  two  sons.  Carinus  and  Nu- 
merian, the  title  of  Caesar,  and  investing  the  former 
with  almost  an  equal  share  of  the  imperial  power, 
directed  the  young  prince,  first  to  suppress  some 
troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
to  fix  the  seat  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  western  provinces.11 
The  safety  of  Illyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  me- 
morable defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  sixteen  thousand 
of  those  barbarians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  old  emperor,  animated  with  the 
fame  and  prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his  march, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with  his 
younger  son  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  encamping  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  were  about  to  invade. 

The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Va-  a.  D.  283. 
ranes  or  Bahrain,  though  lie  had  sub-  ence  toVtheaper- 
dued  the  Segestans,  one  of  the  most  sia"  ambassadors. 
warlike  nations  of  Upper  Asia,0  was  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to 
retard  their  progress  by  a  negociation  of  peace. 
His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp  about  sunset, 
at  the  time  when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their 
hunger  with  a  frugal  repast.  The  Persians  ex- 
pressed their  desire  of  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.  They  were  at 
length  conducted  to  a  soldier,  who  was  seated  on 
the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon  and  a  few  hard 
pease  composed  his  supper.  A  coarse  woollen 
garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  disregard  of  courtly  elegance. 
Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal 
his  baldness,  assured  the  ambassadors,  that,  unless 
their  master  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Rome, 
he  would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees, 
as  his  own  head  was  destitute  of  hair.d  Notwith- 
standing some  traces  of  art  and  preparation,  we 
may  discover  in  this  scene  the  manners  of  Carus, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  which  the  martial  princes, 
who  succeeded  Gallienus,  had  already  restored  in 
the  Roman  camps.  The  ministers  of  the  great 
king  trembled  and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Carus  were  not  with-     Hjs  victories 
out  effect.    He  ravaged  Mesopotamia,    ■»"««  extraor- 

°  j    i_-         dinary  death. 

cut  in  pieces  whatever  opposed   his 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  249.  Cams  congratulated  the  senate,  that  one  of 
their  own  order  was  made  emperor. 

z  Hist.  August,  p.  242. 

a  See  the  first  eclogue  of  Calphurnius.  The  design  of  it  is  preferred 
by  Fontenelle  to  that  of  Virgil's  Pollio.    See  torn.  iii.  p.  148. 

t>  Hist.  August,  p.  353.     Eutropius,  ix.  18.     Pagi,  Annal. 

c  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  135.  We  find  one  of  his  sayings  in  the  Biblio. 
theque  Orientate  of  M.  d'Herbelot.  "  The  definition  of  humanity 
includes  all  other  virtues." 

d  Synesius  tells  this  story  of  Carinus;  and  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  understand  it  of  Carus,  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont  choose  to 
do)  of  Probus. 
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passage,  made  himself  master  of  the  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  (which  seemed  to  have 
surrendered  without  resistance,)  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.e  He  had  seized 
the  favourable  moment  for  an  invasion.  The  Per- 
sian councils  were  distracted  by  domestic  factions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  were  detained 
on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Rome  and  the  east 
received  with  transport  the  news  of  such  important 
advantages.  Flattery  and  hope  painted,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  conquest 
of  Arabia,  the  submission  of  Egypt,  and  a  lasting 
deliverance  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tions/ But  the  reign  of  Carus  was  destined  to 
\  D  283  expose  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They 
'  Dec.  25.  were  scarcely  uttered  before  they  were 
contradicted  by  his  death  ;  an  event  attended  with 
such  ambiguous  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  re- 
lated in  a  letter  from  his  own  secretary  to  the  prae- 
fect  of  the  city.  "  Carus,"  says  he,  "  our  dearest 
emperor,  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed,  when 
a  furious  tempest  arose  in  the  camp.  The  darkness 
which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other ;  and  the 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning  took  from  us  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  passed  in  the  general  con- 
fusion. Immediately  after  the  most  violent  clap  of 
thunder,  we  heard  a  sudden  cry,  that  the  emperor 
was  dead  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  chamber- 
lains, in  a  rage  of  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal 
pavilion,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  Carus  was  killed  by  lightning.  But,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  the  truth, 
his  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  disorder."? 
He  is  succeeded  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not 
carinas Z°d  Nu!  productive  of  any  disturbance.  The 
merian.  ambition  of  the  aspiring  generals  was 

checked  by  their  mutual  fears,  and  young  Nunie- 
rian  with  his  absent  brother  Carinus  were  unani- 
mously acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors.  The 
public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Carus  would 
pursue  his  father's  footsteps,  and,  without  allowing 
the  Persians  to  recover  from  their  consternation, 
would  advance  sword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of 
Susa  and  Ecbatana.h  But  the  legions,  however 
strong  in  numbers  and  discipline,  were  dismayed 
by  the  most  abject  superstition.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  arts  that  were  practised  to  disguise  the 
manner  of  the  late  emperor's  death,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irresistible.  Places  or 
persons  struck  with  lightning  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  with  pious  horror,  as  singularly  de- 
voted to  the  wrath  of  heaven.'  An  oracle  was  re- 
membered, which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as  the 

e  Vopiscus  iii  Hist.  August,  p.  2o0.  Eutropius,  ix.  18:  The  two 
Victors. 

f  To  the  Persian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the  dialogue  of  the  Philn- 
patrti,  which  has  so  long  been  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned, 
flut  to  explain  and  justify  my  opinion,  would  require  a  dissertation. 

g  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  Yet  Eutropius,  Festus,  Rufus,  the  two  Vic- 
tors, Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Syncellus,  and  Zonaras,  all  ascribe 
the  death  of  Cams  by  lightning. 

&     Nemeriao.  Cynegeticon,  v.  71,  Sec. 
•    Festus  and  lib  commentator*,  on  the  word  Scribonianum, 


fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away  from 
this  inauspicious  scene  of  war.  The  feeble  emperor 
was  unable  to  subdue  their  obstinate  prejudice, 
and  the  Persians  wondered  at  the  unexpected  re- 
treat of  a  victorious  enemy .k 

The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  a  D  384 
fate  of  the  late  emperor  was  soon  car-  Vices  of  Carious, 
ried  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
senate,  as  well  as  the  provinces,  congratulated  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  Carus.  These  fortunate 
youths  were  strangers,  however,  to  that  conscious 
superiority,  either  of  birth  or  of  merit,  which  can 
alone  render  the  possession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as 
it  were  natural.  Born  and  educated  in  a  private 
station,  the  election  of  their  father  raised  them  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  princes  ;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  about  sixteen  months  afterwards,  left 
them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To 
sustain  with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requisite  ; 
and  Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  more 
than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities.  In  the 
Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of  personal 
courage ;'  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  the 
capital,  and  to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
soft,  yet  cruel ;  devoted  to  pleasure,  but  destitute  of 
taste  ;  and  though  exquisitely  susceptible  of  vanity, 
indifferent  to  the  public  esteem.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  he  successively  married  and  divorced 
nine  wives,  most  of  whom  he  left  pregnant ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  legal  inconstancy,  found  time 
to  indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as 
hrought  dishonour  on  himself  and  on  the  noblest 
houses  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred 
all  those  who  might  remember  his  former  obscurity, 
or  censure  his  present  conduct.  He  banished,  or 
put  to  death,  the  friends  and  counsellors  whom  his 
father  had  placed  about  him,  to  guide  his  inexperi- 
enced youth  ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the  meanest 
revenge  his  school-fellows  and  companions,  who 
had  not  sufficiently  respected  the  latent  majesty  of 
the  emperor.  With  the  senators,  Carinus  affected 
a  lofty  and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring, 
that  he  designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among 
the  populace  of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that 
populace,  he  selected  his  favourites,  and  even  his 
ministers.  The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table, 
was  filled  with  singers,  dancers,  prostitutes,  and  all 
the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of  his 
door-keepers10  he  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  city.     In  the  room  of  the  praetorian  prefect, 

Places  struck  by  lightning  were  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  things  were 
buried  with  mysterious  ceremony. 

k  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  believe 
the  prediction,  and  to  approve  the  retreat. 

1  Nemcsian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  69.     He  was  a  contemporary,  but  a  poet. 

m  Cancellarius.  This  word,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  has  by  a 
singular  fortune  risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  state  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe.  See  Casauboo  and  Salruasius.  ad  Hist. 
August,  p.  253. 
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whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinus  substituted  one  of 
the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures.  Another  who 
possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more  infamous,  title 
to  favour,  was  invested  with  the  consulship.  A 
confidential  secretary,  who  had  acquired  uncommon 
skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the  indolent 
emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the  irksome 
duty  of  signing  his  name. 

When  the  emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Persian 
war,  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  affection  as  well 
as  policy,  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  by 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  west.  The  intelligence 
which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct  of  Carinus, 
filled  him  with  shame  and  regret ;  nor  had  he  con- 
cealed his  resolution  of  satisfying  the  republic  by  a 
severe  act  of  justice,  and  of  adopting,  in  the  place  of 
an  unworthy  son,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Constan- 
tius,  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of  Dalmatia. 
But  the  elevation  of  Constantius  was  for  a  while  de- 
ferred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  father's  death  had  released 
Carinus  from  the  control  of  fear  or  decency,  he  dis- 
played to  the  Romans  the  extravagances  of  Elagaba- 
lus,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.n 
He  celebrates  the  The  only  merit  of  the  administration 
Roman  games.  0f  Carinus  that  history  could  record, 
or  poetry  celebrate,  was  the  uncommon  splendour 
with  which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name  he 
exhibited  the  Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  cir- 
cus, and  the  amphitheatre.  More  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian 
represented  to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  his  munificent  predecessor,  he  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  reign  of  Carinus  had  indeed 
been  a  reign  of  pleasure.0  But  this  vain  prodi- 
gality, which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might 
justly  despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and  trans- 
port by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldest  of  the 
citizens,  recollecting  the  spectacles  of  former  days, 
the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian,  and  the 
secular  games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  superior  mag- 
nificence of  Carinus. p 

Spectacles  of  The  spectacles  of  Carinus  may 
Rome.  therefore  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
observation  of  some  particulars,  which  history  has 
condescended  to  relate  concerning  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. If  we  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  however  we  may  censure 
the  vanity  of  the  design  or  the  cruelty  of  the  ex- 
ecution, we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  neither 
before  nor  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  so  much 
art  and  expense  have  ever  been  lavished  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.i     By  the  order  of  Probus, 

n  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  253,  254.  Eutropius,  ix.  19.  Victor 
Junior.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  indeed  was  so  long  and  prosperous, 
that  it  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  Carinus. 

o  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  He  calls  him  Carus,  hut  the 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded. 

P  See  Calphurnius,  Eclog.  vii.  42.  We  may  observe,  that  the 
spectacles  of  Probus  were  still  recent,  and  that  the  poet  is  seconded  by 
the  historian. 

q  The  philosopher  Montaigne  (Essais,  1.  iii.  6.)  gives  a  very  just  and 
lively  view  of  Roman  magnificence  in  these  spectacles. 

r  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  240. 

s  They  are  called  Onayri;  but  the  number  is  too  inconsiderable  for 


a  great  quantity  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus. 
The  spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately 
tilled  with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags, 
a  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars ; 
and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to  the 
riotous  impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The  tragedy 
of  the  succeeding  day  consisted  in  the  massacre  of 
an  hundred  lions,  an  equal  number  of  lionesses, 
two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears/ 
The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for 
his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor  exhibited  in 
the  secular  games,  was  less  remarkable  by  the  num- 
ber than  by  the  singularity  of  the  animals.  Twenty 
zebras  displayed  their  elegant  forms  and  variegated 
beauties  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people.s  Ten 
elks,  and  as  many  camelopards,  the  loftiest  and 
most  harmless  creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains 
of  Sarmatia  and  ^Ethiopia,  were  contrasted  with 
thirty  African  hyaenas,  and  ten  Indian  tigers,  the 
most  implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
unoffending  strength  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed the  greater  quadrupeds  was  admired  in  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile,*  and  a 
majestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants."  While  the 
populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on  the  splen- 
did show,  the  naturalist  might  indeed  observe  the 
figure  and  properties  of  so  many  different  species, 
transported  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  world 
into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this  acci- 
dental benefit,  which  science  might  derive  from 
folly,  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wanton 
abuse  of  the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however, 
a  single  instance  in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which 
the  senate  wisely  connected  this  amusement  of  the 
multitude  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  were  driven  through  the 
circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins. x  The  useful  spectacle  served  to  impress 
the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for  those 
unwieldy  animals  ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to 
encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhihition  of  wild  The  ampi,j. 
beasts  was  conducted  with  a  magnifi-  theatre. 
cence  suitable  to  a  people  who  styled  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  ap- 
propriated to  that  entertainment  less  expressive  of 
Roman  greatness.  Posterity  admires,  and  will 
long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved  the  epithet 
of  colossal/  It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  breadth,  founded 

mere  wild  asses.  Cuper  (de  Elephantis  Exercitat.  ii.  7.)  has  proved 
from  Oppian,  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that  zebras  had  been 
seen  at  Rome.  They  were  brought  from  some  island  of  the  ocean, 
perhaps  Madagascar. 

t  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus,  (see  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  66.)  In 
the  latter  spectacles,  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which  Augus- 
tus once  exhibited  thirty-six.— Dion  Cassins,  1.  lv.  p.  781. 

u  Capitolin.  in  Hi*t.  August,  p.  164,  165.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animals  which  he  calls  arckeleontes,  some  read  argoleontes, 
others  agrioleovtes:  both  corrections  are  very  nugatory. 

x  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  6.  from  the  annals  of  Piso. 

y  SeeMaffei,  Verona  Illustrata,  p.  iv.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
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on  fourscore  arcbes,  and  rising,  with  four  suc- 
cessive orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet.z  The  outside  of  the  edifice 
was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with 
statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which 
formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded  with 
sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  marble  likewise, 
covered  with  cushions,  and  capable  of  receiving 
with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators.* 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  stair-cases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his 
destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion.b  No- 
thing was  omitted  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canop}r,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refresh- 
ed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  im- 
pregnated by  the  grateful  scent  of  aromatics.  In 
the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  stage,  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  as- 
sumed the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  was  afterwards  broken  into  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subterraneous 
pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water ; 
and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain, 
might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  wide  lake, 
covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.0  In  the  decoration  of 
these  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors  displayed  their 
wealth  and  liberality  ;  and  we  read  on  various  oc- 
casions, that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphi- 
theatre consisted  either  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of 
amber."  The  poet  who  describes  the  games  of  Ca- 
rinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  attracted  to 
the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magnificence, 
affirms,  that  the  nets  designed  as  a  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts,  were  of  gold  wire;  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  which  divided  the 
several  ranks  of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  stud- 
ded with  a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.e 
A  D  aS4  In     the    midst    of    this    glittering 

Sept.  12.  pageantry,  the  emperor  Carinus,  se- 
cure of  his  fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  songs 
of  the  poets,  who,  for  want  of  a  more  essential 

i  Maffei,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  The  height  was  very  much  exaggerated  by  the 
ancient*.  It  reached  almost  to  the  heavens,  according  to  Calphurnius, 
flv  log.  vii.  23.)  and  surpassed  the  ken  of  human  sight,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  (xvi.  10.)  Vet  how  trifling  to  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Ei.rypt,  which  rises  500  feet  perpendicular  ! 

a  According  to  different  copies  of  Victor,  we  read  77,001),  or  87,000 
spectators  ;  out  Maffei  (I.  ii.  c.  12.)  finds  room  on  the  open  seats  for  no 
more  than  34,000.  The  remainder  were  contained  in  the  upper  covered 
galleries. 

b  See  Maffei,  I.  ii.  c.  5  —  12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  subject 
with  all  possible  clearness,  and  like  an  architect,  as  well  as  au  anti- 
quarian. 

c  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  C4,  73.  These  lines  are  curious,  and  the 
whole  Eclogue  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffei.  Calphurnius,  as  well 
M  Martial,  (tee  his  first  book,)  was  a  poet;  but  when  they  described 
the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  from  their  own  senses,  and  to  those 
of  the  Romans. 


merit,  were  reduced  to  celebrate  the  divine  graces 
of  his  person/  In  the  same  hour,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  his 
brother  expired  ;  and  a  sudden  revolution  transfer- 
red into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  the  sceptre  of  the 
house  of  Carus.s 

The  sons  of  Carus  never  saw  each  Return  of  Nu- 
other  after  their  father's  death.     The   meria'J  wit1' the 

army  from  Per- 

arrangements  which  their  new  situa-  sia- 
tion  required,  were  probably  deferred  till  the  return 
of  the  younger  brother  to  Rome,  where  a  triumph  was 
decreed  to  the  young  emperors,  for  the  glorious 
success  of  the  Persian  war.h  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  intended  to  divide  between  them  the 
administration,  or  the  provinces,  of  the  empire; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  their  union  would  have 
proved  of  any  long  duration.  The  jealousy  of 
power  must  have  been  inflamed  by  the  opposition 
of  characters.  In  the  most  corrupt  of  times,  Cari- 
nus was  unworthy  to  live  :  Numerian  deserved  to 
reign  in  a  happier  period.  His  affable  manners 
and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as  soon  as  they 
became  known,  the  regard  and  affections  of  the 
public.  He  possessed  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  a  poet  and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn 
the  humblest  and  the  most  exalted  station.  His 
eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by  the  senate, 
was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as 
on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers  ;  but  in  an  age 
very  far  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he 
contended  for  the  prize  with  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  still  remained  the  friend 
of  his  rivals  ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces  either 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  or  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.'  But  the  talents  of  Numerian  were  rather 
of  the  contemplative  than  of  the  active  kind. 
When  his  father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced  him 
from  the  shade  of  retirement,  neither  his  temper 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  armies.  His  constitution  was  destroyed 
by  the  hardships  of  the  Persian  w-ar;  and  he  had 
contracted,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,k  such  a 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  as  obliged  him,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  retreat,  to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude 
and  darkness  of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administra- 
tion of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military,  was  de- 
volved on  Arrius  Aper,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who 
to  the  power  of  his  important  office,  added  the 
honour  of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The 
imperial  pavilion  was  strictly  guarded  by  his  most 
trusty  adherents ;    and   during  many  days,  Aper 

d  Consult  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  16.  xxxvii.  11. 

c  Balteuser.  gemmis,  en  inlita  porticus  auro 
Certatim  radiant,  &c.     Calphurn.  vii. 

f  Et  Martis  vultus  et  Apollinis  esse  putavi,  says  Calphurnius  :  but 
John  Malala,  who  had  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  Carinus,  describes  hiru 
as  thick,  short,  and  white,  torn.  i.  p.  403. 

g  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  Roman  games  were  cele- 
brated, Scaliger,  Salmasius,  and  Cuper,  have  given  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  perplex  a  very  clear  subject. 

h  Nemesianus  (in  the  Cynegeticous)  seems  to  anticipate  in  his  fancy 
that  auspicious  day. 

i  He  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemesianus,  with  whom  he  vied  in 
didactic  poetry.  The  senate  erected  a  statue  to  the  son  of  Carus,  with 
a  very  ambiguous  inscription,  "  To  the  most  powerful  of  orators." 
Sec  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  251. 

k  A  more  natural  cause,  at  least,  than  that  assigned  by  Vopiscus, 
(Hist.  August,  p.  251.)  incessautly  weepiug  for  his  father's  death. 
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delivered  to  the  array  the  supposed  mandates  of 
their  invisible  sovereign.1 

Death  of  Nume-       It  was  not  till  eight  months  after 
rian-  the  death  of  Cams,  that  the  Roman 

army,  returning  by  slow  marches  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  arrived  on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.  The  legions  halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia, 
while  the  court  passed  over  to  Heraclea,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Propontis.m  But  a  report 
soon  circulated  through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret 
whispers,  and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the 
emperor's  death,  and  of  the  presumption  of  his 
ambitious  minister,  who  still  exercised  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no 
more.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
long  support  a  state  of  suspense.  With  rude 
curiosity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and  dis- 
covered only  the  corpse  of  Numerian."  The  gradual 
decline  of  his  health  might  have  induced  them  to 
believe  that  his  death  was  natural ;  but  the  con- 
cealment was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  the  measures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  secure 
his  election,  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
ruin.  Yet,  even  in  the  transport  of  their  rage  and 
grief,  the  troops  observed  a  regular  proceeding, 
which  proves  how  firmly  discipline  had  been  re- 
established by  the  martial  successors  of  Gallienus. 
A  general  assembly  of  the  army  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Chalcedon,  whither  Aper  was  transported 
in  chains,  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 
tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
the  generals  and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military 
A  D  248  council.  They  soon  announced  to  the 
Sept.  n.  multitude,  that  their  choice  had  fallen 
emperor  Diode-  on  Diocletian,  commander  of  the  do- 
tmn'  mestics  or  body-guards,  as  the  person 

the  most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  their 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the  can- 
didate depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of  the 
present  hour.  Conscious  that  the  station  which  he 
had  rilled,  exposed  him  to  some  suspicions,  Diocle- 
tian ascended  the  tribunal,  and  raising  his  eyes 
towards  the  sun,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
own  innocence,  in  the  presence  of  that  all-seeing 
deity."  Then,  assuming  the  tone  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  judge,  he  commanded  that  Aper  should  be 
brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  "  This 
man,"  said  he,  "  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian ;"  and, 
without  giving  him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous 
justification,  drew  his  sword,  and  buried  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  prsefect.  A  charge  sup- 
ported by  such  decisive  proof,  was  admitted  with- 
out contradiction,  and  the  legions,  with  repeated 
acclamations,  acknowledged  the  justice  and  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor  Diocletian.? 

1  In  the  Persian  war,  Aper  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  betray 
Carus.     Hist.  August,  p.  250. 

m  We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  274.  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  elected 
emperor. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  251.  Entrnp.  ix.  88.  Hieronym.  in  Cbrnn. 
According  to  these  judicious  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  dis- 
covered by  the  stench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  aromatics  be  found 
in  the  imperial  household  t 

o  Aurel.  Victor.    Eutropius,  ix,  20.     Hieronym.  in  Cluon. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  Def(,at  and death 
reign  of  that  prince,  it  will  be  proper  of  Carinus. 
to  punish  and  dismiss  the  unworthy  brother  of 
Numerian.  Carinus  possessed  arms  and  treasures 
sufficient  to  support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire. 
But  his  personal  vices  overbalanced  every  advan- 
tage of  birth  and  situation.  The  most  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and 
dreaded  the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  son.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
and  even  the  senate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an 
usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Diocletian  in- 
flamed the  general  discontent ;  and  the  winter  was 
employed  in  secret  intrigues,  and  open  prepara- 
tions for  a  civil  war.  In  the  spring,  A  D  ^ 
the  forces  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  May- 
encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a 
small  city  of  Maesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube.11  The  troops,  so  lately  returned  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  the  unexhausted  strength 
of  the  legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken, 
and,  for  a  moment,  Diocletian  despaired  of  the 
purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Ca- 
rinus had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  he 
quickly  lost  by  the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A 
tribune,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  and  by  a  single  blow  extin- 
guished civil  discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer/ 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  associates, 
Maxitnian,  Galerius,  and  Constantius. — General 
7-e-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity. — 
The  Persian  war,  victory,  and  triumph. — The 
neio  form  of  administration.— Abdication  and 
retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  Elevation  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre-  J^f*  of  Dio' 
decessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject  A- D- 285- 
and  obscure.  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and  of 
violence  had  frequently  superseded  the  ideal  pre- 
rogatives of  nobility  ;  but  a  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and 
the  servile  part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Dio- 
cletiau  had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a 
Roman  senator  ;  nor  was  he  himself  distinguished 
by  any  other  name,  than  that  which  he  derived  from 
a  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  his  mother 
deduced  her  origin.*  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and 

p  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  252.  The  reason  why  Diocletian 
killed  Aper.  (a  wild  boar,)  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as 
foolish  as  they  are  well  known. 

q  Eutropius  marks  its  situation  very  accurately  ;  it  was  between  the 
Mons  Aureus  and  Viminiacum.  M.  d'Anville  (Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  i.  p.  304.)  places  Margus  at  Kastolatz  in  Servia,  a  little  below 
Belgrade  and  Semendria. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  Eutropius,  p.  ix.  20.  Aurelius  Victor.  Victor 
in  Epitome. 

a  Eutrop.  ix.  19.    Victor  in  Epitom.     The  town  seems  to  have  been 
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that  he  soon  acquired  an  office  of  scribe,  which  was 
commonly  exercised  by  persons  of  his  condition.1" 
Favourable  oracles,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of 
superior  merit,  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune  ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents  which  enabled  him 
in  the  end  to  fulfil  those  oracles,  and  to  display  that 
merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Maesia,  the  honours 
of  the  consulship,  and  the  important  command  of 
the  guards  of  the  palace.  He  distinguished  his 
abilities  in  the  Persian  war ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by  the  confession  and 
judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  declared  the  most 
worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  malice  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage  fierceness 
of  his  colleague  Maximian,  has  affected  to  cast  sus- 
picions on  the  personal  courage  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.  =  It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us 
of  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  ac- 
quired and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as 
well  as  the  favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet 
even  calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and 
to  attack  the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of 
Diocletian  was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty, 
or  to  the  occasion  ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero,  who 
courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and  bold- 
ly challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His 
abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid ;  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  improved  by  the  experience  and  study  of 
mankind  ;  dexterity  and  application  in  business ; 
a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of 
mildness  and  rigour  ;  profound  dissimulation  under 
the  disguise  of  military  frankness  ;  steadiness  to 
pursue  his  ends  ;  flexibility  to  vary  his  means  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  great  art  of  submitting  his  own  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  others,  to  the  interest  of 
his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his  ambition  with  the 
most  specious  pretences  of  justice  and  public  utility. 
Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted 
son  of  Caesar,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman 
rather  than  as  a  warrior  ;  nor  did  either  of  those 
princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpose  could 
be  effected  by  policy. 
His  clemency  The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  re- 
and  victory,  markable  for  its  singular  mildness. 
A  people  accustomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror,  if  the  usual  punishments  of  death, 
exile,  and  confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  any  de- 

properly  called  Doclia,  from  a  small  tribe  of  Illyrians  (see  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  393.);  and  the  original  name  of  the  for. 
tunate  slave  was  probably  Docles:  he  first  lengthened  it  to  the  Grecian 
harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the  Koman  majesty  of  Diocle- 
tianus.  He  likewise  assumed  the  patrician  name  of  Valerius,  and  it  is 
usually  (riven  him  by  Aurelius  Victor. 

b  See  Dacier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  second  book  of  Horace.  Cor- 
nel. Nepoa,  in  Vit.  Eumen.  c.  1. 

c  Lactantius  for  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  De 
Mortibm  Peraecutorura]  accuses  Diocletian  of  timidity  in  two  places, 
c.  7,  8.  In  chap.  9,  he  says  of  him,  "  erat  in  omni  turnultu  meticulosus 
et  anirni  disjectus." 

d  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  convey  a  just,  though 
indirect,  censure  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantius.  It  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  that  Aristobulus  remained  prefect  of  the  city,  and  that  he  ended 


gree  of  temper  and  equity,  beheld,  with  the  most 
pleasing  astonishment,  a  civil  war,  the  flames  of 
which  were  extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Diocletian  received  into  his  confidence  Aristobulus, 
the  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Carus,  re- 
spected the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respect- 
ive stations  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  of 
Carinus.d  Jt  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  pru- 
dence might  assist  the  humanity  of  the  artful  Dal- 
matian ;  of  these  servants,  many  had  purchased  his 
favour  by  secret  treachery  ;  in  others,  he  esteemed 
their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate  master. 
The  discerning  judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus, 
and  of  Carus,  had  filled  the  several  departments  of 
the  state  and  army  with  officers  of  approved  merit, 
whose  removal  would  have  injured  the  public  ser- 
vice, without  promoting  the  interest  of  the  successor. 
Such  a  conduct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Roman 
world  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign,  and  the 
emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  pre- 
possession, by  declaring,  that,  among  all  the  virtues 
of  his  predecessors,  he  was  the  most  ambitious 
of  imitating  the  humane  philosophy  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.6 

The  first  considerable  action  of  his   Association  and 
reign  seemed  to  evince  his  sincerity  as   character  of 

0  J  Maximian, 

well  as  his  moderation.  After  the  A.  D.  286. 
example  of  Marcus,  he  gave  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Augustus. f  But  the  motives  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  were  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  those  of  his  admired  prede- 
cessor. By  investing  a  luxurious  youth  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a 
debt  of  private  gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed, 
of  the  happiness  of  the  state.  By  associating  a 
friend  and  a  fellow-soldier  to  the  labours  of  govern- 
ment, Diocletian,  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west. 
Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of  letters/ 
careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his  appearance  and 
manners  still  betrayed  in  the  most  elevated  fortune 
the  meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only 
art  which  he  professed.  In  a  long  course  of  service, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  on  every  frontier  of 
the  empire  ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were 
formed  to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though, 
perhaps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of  a  consummate 
general,  he  was  capable,  by  his  valour,  constancy, 

with  Diocletian,  the  consulship  which  he  had  commenced  with  Ca. 
rinus. 

e  Aurelius  Victor  styles  Diocletian,  "  Parentem  potius  quam  domi. 
num."     See  Hist.  August,  p.  30. 

f  The  question  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  honours  of 
Ceesar  and  Augustus  has  divided  modern  critics,  and  (riven  occasion  to 
a  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemont, 
(Histoire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  500— 505  )  who  has  weighed  the 
several  reasons  and  difficulties  with  his  scrupulous  accuracy. 

p  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  8.)  Mamer- 
tinus  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  From  thence  we 
may  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  desirous  of  being  considered 
as  a  soldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters:  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we 
can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  into  that  of  truth. 
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and  experience,   of  executing   the   most  arduous 
undertakings.     Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian 
less  useful  to  his  benefactor.     Insensible  to  pity, 
and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy 
of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and 
disclaim.     As  soon  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his 
seasonable  intercession,  saved  the  remaining  few 
whom  he  had   never   designed   to  punish,   gently 
censured  the  severity  of  his  stern  colleague,  and 
enjoyed  the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their  opposite 
maxims  of  government.     Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  characters,  the  two  emperors  main- 
tained, on  the  throne,  that  friendship  which  they 
had  contracted  in  a  private  station.     The  haughty 
turbulent  spirit  of  Maximian,  so  fatal  afterwards  to 
himself  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accustomed  to 
respect  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the 
ascendant  of  reason  over  brutal  violence.11     From  a 
motive   either  of  pride   or    superstition,   the  two 
emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the 
other  of  Herculius.      Whilst  the   motion   of  the 
world  (such  was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators) 
was  maintained  by  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter, 
the  invincible  arm  of  Hercules  purged  the  earth 
from  monsters  and  tyrants.1 
Association  of       But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius 
G^eHiTsTnd     and  Herculius  was  insufficient  to  sus- 
Constantius,      tajn  tjje  Weight  of  the  public  admi- 
Marchi.     nistration.  The  prudence  of  Diocletian 
discovered,  that  the  empire,  assailed  on  every  side 
by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  army,  and  of  an  emperor.     With 
this  view,  he  resolved  once  more  to  divide  his  un- 
wieldy power,  and  with  the  inferior  title  of  Caesars, 
to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit  an 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  authority.1*     Galerius, 
surnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  herdsman,  and  Constantius,  who  from  his  pale 
complexion    had    acquired    the   denomination    of 
Chlorus,1  were  the  two  persons  invested  with  the 
second  honours  of  the  imperial  purple.     In  describ- 
ing the  country,  extraction,  and  manners  of  Hercu- 
lius, we  have  already  delineated  those  of  Galerius, 
who   was   often,   and  not   improperly,    styled   the 
younger  Maximian,  though  in  many  instances  both 
of  virtue  and  ability,  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manifest  superiority  over  the  elder.     The  birth  of 
Constantius  was  less  obscure  than  that  of  his  col- 
leagues.    Eutropius,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  most 

h  Lactantius  tie  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor.  As  among  the  Pane- 
gyrics, we  find  orations  pronouDced  in  the  praise  of  Maximian,  and  others 
which  flatter  his  adversaries  at  his  expense,  we  derive  some  knowledge 
from  the  contrast. 

i  See  the  second  and  third  Panegyrics,  particularly  iii.  3,  10,  14.  but 
it  would  be  tedious  to  copy  the  diffuse  and  affected  expressions  of  their 
false  eloquence.  With  regard  to  the  titles,  consult  Aurel.  Victor,  Lac- 
tantius de  M.  P.  c.  52.  Spauheim  de  Usu  Numismatum,  &c.  Disser- 
tat.  xii.  8. 

k  Aurelius  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lactant. 
de  M.  P.  c.  8.     Ilieronym.  in  Chron. 

1  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  discover  his 
appellation  of  Chlorus.  Any  remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  in. 
consistent  with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  Panegyric  v.  19. 

m  Julian,  the  grandson  of  Constantius,  boasts  that  his  family  was 


considerable  nobles  of  Dardania,  and  his  mother 
was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Claudius.™  Although 
the  youth  of  Constantius  had  been  spent  in  arms,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  the  popular  voice  had  long  since  acknowledged 
him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  last  attained. 
To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  those  of 
domestic,  union,  each  of  the  emperors  assumed  the 
character  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars,  Diocle- 
tian to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Constantius , 
and  each,  obliging  them  to  repudiate  their  former 
wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his 
adopted  son."  These  four  princes  distributed 
among  themselves  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spain,0  Departments 
and  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  Constan-   and  harmony  of 

the  four  princes. 

tius :  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Illy- 
rian  provinces.  Italy  and  Africa  were  considered 
as  the  department  of  Maximian  ;  and  for  his  pecu- 
liar portion,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  Egypt,  and 
the  rich  countries  of  Asia.  Every  one  was  sovereign 
within  his  own  jurisdiction;  but  their  united  au- 
thority extended  over  the  whole  monarchy,  and  each 
of  them  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
his  counsels  or  presence.  The  Caesars,  in  their 
exalted  rank,  revered  the  majesty  of  emperors, 
and  the  three  younger  princes  invariably  acknow- 
ledged, by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  their  fortunes.  The  suspicious 
jealousy  of  power  found  not  any  place  among  them; 
and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been 
compared  to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was 
regulated  and  maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
first  artist.p 

This  important  measure  was  not  car- 
ried into  execution  till  about  six  years 
after  the  association  of  Maximian,  and  that  interval 
of  time  had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  inci- 
dents. But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  first  to  describe  the  more  perfect  form 
of  Diocletian's  government,  and  afterwards  to  relate 
the  actions  of  his  reign,  following  rather  the  natural 
order  of  the  events,  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though 
it  is  mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  our  state  of  the  pea- 

,,      ,  ,  P  ..        sautsofGaul. 

imperfect  writers,  deserves,  trom  its 
singularity,  to  be  recorded  in  a  history  of  human 
manners.     He   suppressed   the  peasants  of  Gaul, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Bagaudae^  had  risen 
in  a  general  insurrection  ;    very  similar  to  those, 

derived  from  the  warlike  Maesians.  Misopogon,  p.  348.  The  Darda- 
nians  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  Maesia. 

n  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  ;  if  we  speak 
with  strictness,  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  daughter  only 
to  the  wife  of  Maximian.    Spanheim  Dissertat.  xi.  2. 

o  This  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prefectures;  yet  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maximian. 
See  Tillemont,  torn.  it.  p.  517. 

p  Julian  in  C<esar.  p.  315.  Spanheira's  notes  to  the  French  transla- 
tion, p.  122. 

q  The  general  name  of  Bagaudte  (in  the  signification  of  rebels) 
continued  till  the  fifth  century  in  Gaul.  Some  critics  derive  it  from 
a  Celtic  word  Bagad,  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  Du 
Cange  Glossar. 
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which  in  the  fourteenth  century  successively  af- 
flicted both  France  and  England/  It  should  seem, 
that  very  many  of  those  institutions,  referred  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  are  derived  from 
the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  Caesar  subdued  the 
Gauls,  that  great  nation  was  already  divided  into 
three  orders  of  men  ;  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  common  people.  The  first  governed  by  super- 
stition, the  second  by  arms,  but  the  third  and  last 
was  not  of  any  weight  or  account  in  their  public 
councils.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  plebeians,  op- 
pressed by  debt,  or  apprehensive  of  injuries,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chief,  who 
acquired  over  their  persons  and  property  the  same 
absolute  right  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  master  exercised  over  his  slaves.s  The  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
state  of  servitude  ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined  to 
the  soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by 
the  no  less  cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of  the  laws. 
During  the  long  series  of  troubles  which  agitated 
Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  to  that  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  condition  of  these  servile  peasants  was 
peculiarly  miserable  ;  and  they  experienced  at  once 
the  complicated  tyranny  of  their  masters,  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
revenue.4 

Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked 

into  despair.  On  every  side  they  rose 
in  multitudes,  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and  with 
irresistible  fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot 
soldier,  the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the 
deserted  villages  and  open  towns  were  abandoned 
to  the  flames,  and  the  ravages  of  the  peasants  equal- 
led those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians."  They  asserted 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those 
rights  with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic 
nobles,  justly  dreading  their  revenge,  either  took 
refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from  the  wild 
scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned  without 
control ;  and  two  of  their  most  daring  leaders  had 
the  folly  and  rashness  to  assume  the  imperial  orna- 
ments." Their  power  soon  expired  at  the  approach 
of  the  legions.     The  strength  of  union  and   dis- 

cipline  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a 

and  chastisement.  ...  J 

licentious  and  divided  multitude/  A 
severe  retaliation  was  inflicted  on  the  peasants  who 
were  found  in  arms  :  the  affrighted  remnant  re- 
turned to  their  respective  habitations,  and  their 
unsuccessful  effort  for  freedom  served  only  to  con- 
firm their  slavery.  So  strong  and  uniform  is  the 
current  of  popular  passions,  that  we  might  almost 

r  Chroniqne  de  Froissart,  vol.  i.  c.  182.  ii.  73—79.  The  naivete  of  his 
story  is  lost  in  our  best  modern  writers. 

»  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  13.  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetian,  could  arm 
for  his,  defence  a  body  of  ten  thousand  slaves. 

t  Their  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowledged  by  Eumenius,  (Pane- 
gyr.  vi.  8.)  Gallias  efferatus  in  jnjuriis. 

u  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  4.  Aurelius  Victor. 

x  vElianus  and  Amandtis.  We  have  medals  coined  by  them.  Golt- 
zius  in  The*.  R.  A.  p.  117,  121. 

y  LevibtM  proeliii  domnit  Eutrop.  ix.  20. 

z  The  fact  rests  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Baboli. 
nu«,  which  is  probably  of  the  seventh  century.  See  Duchesne  Scrip- 
torts  iter.  Francicar.  torn.  i.  p.  &\2. 


venture,  from  very  scanty  materials,  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  this  war  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  principal  leaders,  ^Elianus  and 
Amandus,  were  christians,2  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Luther,  was 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  those  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  inculcate  the  natural 
freedom  of  mankind. 
Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered 

A   D    287 

Gaul  from  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  Revolt  of  Carau- 
than  he  lost  Britain  by  the  usurpation  sius  in  Britain- 
of  Carausius.  Ever  since  the  rash  but  successful 
enterprise  of  the  Franks  under  the  reign  of  Probus, 
their  daring  countrymen  had  constructed  squadrons 
of  light  brigantines,  in  which  they  incessantly 
ravaged  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean.a  To 
repel  these  desultory  incursions,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  create  a  naval  power  ;  and  the  judicious 
measure  was  prosecuted  with  prudence  and  vigour. 
Gessoriacum,  or  Boulogne,  in  the  straits  of  the 
British  channel,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  Carausius,  a  Menapian  of  the 
meanest  origin,b  but  who  had  long  signalized  his 
skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  soldier.  The 
integrity  of  the  new  admiral  corresponded  not  with 
his  abilities.  When  the  German  pirates  sailed  from 
their  own  harbours,  he  connived  at  their  passage, 
but  he  diligently  intercepted  their  return,  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  an  ample  share  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The  wealth  of 
Carausius  was,  on  this  occasion,  very  justly  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  Maximian 
had  already  given  orders  for  his  death.  But  the 
crafty  Menapian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity 
of  the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached 
to  his  fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  commanded,  and 
secured  the  barbarians  in  his  interest.  From  the 
port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain,  per- 
suaded the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guard- 
ed that  island,  to  embrace  his  party,  and  boldly 
assuming,  with  the  imperial  purple,  the  title  of 
Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the  arms  of  his 
injured  sovereign.0 

When  Britain  was  thus  dismember-  importance  of 
ed  from  the  empire,  its  importance  Britain, 
was  sensibly  felt,  and  its  loss  sincerely  lamented. 
The  Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified, 
the  extent  of  that  noble  island,  provided  on  every 
side  with  convenient  ha '.boors  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  alike 
adapted  for  the  production  of  corn  or  of  vines  ;  the 
valuable  minerals  with  which  it  abounded  ;  its  rich 


a  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Entropius  (ix.  21.)  gives  them 
the  name  of  Saxons.  But  Eutropius  lived  in  the  eDSuiug  century,  and 
seems  to  use  the  language  of  his  own  times. 

b  The  three  expressions  of  Eulropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eume- 
nius, "  vilissime  natus,"  "Bataviae  alumnus,"  and  "  MenapUe  civis," 
give  us  a  very  doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Carausius.  Dr.  Stuke- 
ly,  however,  (Hist,  of  Carausius,  p.  62.)  chooses  to  make  him  a  native 
of  St.  David's,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Britain.  The  former 
idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  4-1. 

c  Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was  secure,  and  slightly 
guarded. 
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pastures  covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its 
woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or  venomous  serpents. 
Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they  confessed,  that  such 
a  province  well  deserved  to  become  the  seat  of  an 
Power  of  independent  monarchy.4  During  the 
Orausius.  Space  0f  seven  years,  it  was  possessed 
by  Carausius  ;  and  fortune  continued  propitious  to 
a  rebellion  supported  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  British  emperor  defended  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  north, 
invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great  number  of  skil- 
ful artists,  and  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins  that 
are  still  extant,  his  taste  and  opulence.  Born  on 
the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  that  formidable  people,  by  the  flattering 
imitation  of  their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest 
of  their  youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea 
forces  ;  and,  in  return  for  their  useful  alliance,  he 
communicated  to  the  barbarians  the  dangerous 
knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.  Carausius 
still  preserved  the  possession  of  Boulogne  and  the 
adjacent  country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in 
the  channel,  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Britain, 
destined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  already  assumed  its  natural  and  respectable 
station  of  a  maritime  power.e 

A.  D.  289.  Ry  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne, 
b^the'other  Carausius  had  deprived  his  master  of 
emperors.  the  means  of  pursuit  and  revenge. 
And  when,  after  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour, 
a  new  armament  was  launched  into  the  water/  the 
imperial  troops,  unaccustomed  to  that  element, 
were  easily  baffled  and  defeated  by  the  veteran 
sailors  of  the  usurper.  This  disappointed  effort 
was  soon  productive  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocle- 
tian and  his  colleague,  who  justly  dreaded  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Carausius,  resigned  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted 
their  perfidious  servant  to  a  participation  of  the 
imperial  honours.?  But  the  adoption  of  the  two 
Caesars  restored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence 
of  Maximian,  his  brave  associate  Constantius  as- 
sumed the  conduct  of  the  British  war.  His  first 
enterprise  was  against  the  important  place  of  Bou- 
logne. A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of 
relief.  The  town  surrendered  after  an 
obstinate  defence  ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.     During  the  three  years 

d  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  11.  vii.  9.  The  orator  Eumenius  wished  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  the  hero,  (Ccuistantius,)  with  the  importance  of  the  con- 
quest. Notwithstanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native  country, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
England  deserved  all  these  commendations.  A  century  and  half  be. 
fore,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  establishment.    See  Appian  in  Piooem. 

e  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Carausius  are  still  preserved,  he  is 
become  a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life  and  actions  has  been  investigated  with  sagacious 
accuracy     Dr.  Stukely  in  particular  has  devoted  a  large  volume  to  the 


A.  D    292/ 


which  Constantius  employed  in  preparing  a  fleet 
adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he  secured  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks, 
and  deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those 
powerful  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finish-      A  D  294 
ed,  Constantius  received  the  intelli-     His  death, 
gence  of  the  tyrant's  death,  and  it  was  considered 
as  a  sure  presage  of  the  approaching  victory.     The 
servants   of    Carausius   imitated   the   example   of 
treason,  which  he  had  given.     He  was  murdered 
by  his  first  minister  Allectus,  and  the  assassin  suc- 
ceeded to  his  power  and  to  his  danger.     But  he 
possessed  not  equal  abilities,  either  to  exercise  the 
one,  or  to  repel  the  other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious 
terror,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  already 
filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with  vessels ;  for 
Constantius  had  very  prudently  divided  his  forces, 
that  he  might  likewise  divide   the  attention  and 
resistance  of  the  enemy.     The  attack    a.  d.  296. 
was  at  length  made  by  the  principal   ffifilEfl,* 
squadron,  which,  under  the  command   Coustantius. 
of  the  prefect  Asclepiodatus,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished merit,  had  been  assembled  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.     So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the 
art  of  navigation,  that  orators  have  celebrated  the 
daring  courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set 
sail  with  a  side-wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day.     The 
weather  proved    favourable    to    their    enterprise. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the 
fleet  of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on 
some  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  convinced  the 
Britons,  that  a  superiority  of  naval  strength  will 
not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vasion.    Asclepiodatus  had  no  sooner  disembarked 
the  imperial  troops,  than  he  set  fire  to  his  ships ; 
and,  as  the  expedition  proved  fortunate,  his  heroic 
conduct  was   universally   admired.      The  usurper 
had  posted  himself  near  London,   to   expect  the 
formidable  attack  of  Constantius,  who  commanded 
in  person  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  ;  but  the  descent  of 
a  new  enemy  required  his  immediate  presence  in 
the  west.     He    performed  this    long  march  in  so 
precipitate   a    manner,   that   he    encountered  the 
whole  force  of  the  praefect  with  a  small  body  of 
harassed  and  disheartened   troops.     The   engage- 
ment was  soon  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and 
death  of  Allectus  ;  a  single  battle,  as  it  has  often 
happened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  island ; 
and  when   Constantius   landed   on  the   shores  of 
Kent,  he  found  them  covered  with  obedient  sub- 
jects.    Their  acclamations  were  loud  and  unani- 
mous ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce 
us  to   believe,   that   they   sincerely   rejoiced  in  a 

British  emperor.  I  have  used  his  materials,  aud  rejected  most  of  his 
fanciful  conjectures. 

f  When  Mamertinus  pronounced  his  first  panegyric,  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Maximian  were  completed ;  and  the  orator  presaged  an 
assured  victory.  His  silence  in  the  second  panegyric,  might  alone  in. 
form  us  that  the  expedition  had  not  succeeded. 

s  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  medals,  (Pax  Augg.)  inform  lis 
of  this  temporary  reconciliation;  though  I  will  not  presume  (as  Dr. 
Stukely  has  done,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  86,  &c.)  to  insert 
the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 
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revolution,  which,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years, 
restored  Britain  to  the  hody  of  the  Roman  empire.'1 
Defence  of  the  Britain  had  none  but  domestic  ene- 
frontiers.  mies  t0  dread  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
governors  preserved  their  fidelity,  and  the  troops 
their  discipline,  the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland  could  never  materially  affect 
the  safety  of  the  province.  The  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers  which 
bounded  the  empire,  were  objects  of  far  greater 
difficulty  and  importance.  The  policy  of  Diocletian, 
which  inspired  the  councils  of  his  associates,  pro- 
vided for  the  public  tranquillity,  by  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  dissension  among  the  barbarians,  and  by 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the 

Fortifications.     RomaQ  jimit        In  the   east  he  fixed  a 

line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  dominions, 
and,  for  every  camp,  he  instituted  an  adequate 
number  of  stationary  troops,  commanded  by  their 
respective  officers,  and  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
arms,  from  the  new  arsenals  which  he  had  formed  at 
Antioch,  Emesa,  and  Damascus.'  Nor  was  the 
precaution  of  the  emperor  less  watchful  against  the 
well-known  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube, 
the  ancient  camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  dili- 
gently re-established,  and,  in  the  most  exposed 
places,  new  ones  were  skilfully  constructed  ;  the 
strictest  vigilance  was  introduced  among  the  gar- 
risons of  the  frontier,  and  every  expedient  was 
practised  that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  for- 
tifications firm  and  impenetrable.*  A  barrier  so 
respectable  was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians 
often  turned  against  each  other  their  disappointed 
Tvc^oc^ti^rage.      The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 

Dissensions  ot  the      o  >  ' 

barbarians.  Gepidae,  the  Burgundians,  the  Ale- 
manni,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  destructive 
hostilities,  and  whosoever  vanquished,  they  van- 
quished the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of 
Diocletian  enjoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  con- 
gratulated each  other,  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil 
war  were  now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians.1 
Conduct  of  the  Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Dio- 
emperors.  cletian,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
an  equal  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  during  a  reign 
of  twenty  years,  and  along  the  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miles.  Sometimes  the  barbarians  sus- 
pended their  domestic  animosities,  and  the  relaxed 
vigilance  of  the  garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage 
to  their  strength  or  dexterity.  Whenever  the 
provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletian  conducted  him- 
self with  that  calm  dignity  which  he  always  affected 
or  possessed  ;  reserved  his  presence  for  such  occa- 
sions as  were  worthy  of  his  interposition,  never 
exposed  his  person  or  reputation  to  any  unnecessary 

li  Willi  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  few  hints  from 
Annelid*  Victor  and  Kutropius. 

i  John  Malela,  in  Chron.  Antiochen.  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409. 

V  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  3.  That  partial  historian  seems  to  celebrate  the 
vigilance  of  Diocletian,  with  a  design  of  exposing  the  negligerfce  of 
OoDStantine ;  we  may,  however,  listen  to  an  orator,  "Nam  (piid  ego 
alarum  etcohortium  castra  percenseam,  toto  Rhctii  et  Istri  et  Euphratis 
limite  restituta."     Panegyr.  Vet.  iv.  18. 

1  H ii ii n t  omnes  in  sanguinem  siium  populi,  quiboi  nnn  contigit  esse 
Romanis,  obttinatxqae  feritatis  punas  nunc  spontc  persoh  unt.    Paneg. 


danger,  ensured  his  success  by  every  means  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  and  displayed,  with  osten- 
tation, the  consequences  of  his  victory.  In  wars  of 
a  more  difficult  nature,  and  more  doubtful  event,  he 
employed  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian  ;  and  that 
faithful  soldier  was  content  to  ascribe  his  own 
victories  to  the  wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influ- 
ence of  his  benefactor.  But  after  the  Valour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  two  Caesars,  the  em-  Cssars. 
perors  themselves,  retiring  to  a  less  laborious  scene 
of  action,  devolved  on  their  adopted  sons  the  defence 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.  The  vigilant 
Galerius  was  never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  van- 
quishing an  army  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman 
territory.™  The  brave  and  active  Constantius 
delivered  Gaul  from  a  very  furious  inroad  of  the 
Alemanni ;  and  his  victories  of  Langres  and  Vin- 
donissa  appear  to  have  been  actions  of  considerable 
danger  and  merit.  As  he  traversed  the  open  country 
with  a  feeble  guard,  he  was  encompassed  on  a 
sudden  by  the  superior  multitude  of  the  enemy. 
He  retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres  ;  but, 
in  the  general  consternation,  the  citizens  refused  to 
open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was 
drawn  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But, 
on  the  news  of  his  distress,  the  Roman  troops 
hastened  from  all  sides  to  his  relief,  and  before  the 
evening  he  had  satisfied  his  honour  and  revenge  by 
the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Alemanni."  From 
the  monuments  of  those  times,  the  obscure  traces 
of  several  other  victories  over  the  barbarians  of 
Sarmatia  and  Germany  might  possibly  be  collected ; 
but  the  tedious  search  would  not  be  rewarded  either 
with  amusement  or  with  instruction. 

The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Pro-  Treatment  of  the 
bus  had  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  barbarians- 
vanquished,  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his 
associates.  The  captive  barbarians,  exchanging 
death  for  slavery,  were  distributed  among  the  pro- 
vincials, and  assigned  to  those  districts  (in  Gaul, 
the  territories  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray, 
Treves,  Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  speci- 
fied0) which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities 
of  war.  They  were  usefully  employed  as  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercise  of 
arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  enrol 
them  in  the  military  service.  Nor  did  the  emperors 
refuse  the  property  of  lands,  with  a  less  servile 
tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as  solicited  the 
protection  of  Rome.  They  granted  a  settlement  to 
several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Bastarnae,  and  the 
Sarmatians  ;  and,  by  a  dangerous  indulgence,  per- 
mitted them  in  some  measure  to  retain  their  national 
manners  and  independence.?  Among  the  provincials, 
it  was  a  subject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the 

Vet.  iii.  16.  Mamertinus  illustrates  the  fact,  by  the  example  of  almost 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

m  He  complained,  though  not  with  the  strictest  truth  ;  Jamfluxisse 
annos  quindecim  in  quibus,  in  Illyrico,  ad  ripam  Dannbii  relegatus 
cum  gentibus  barbaris  Inctarct."     Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

n  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eusebins,  we  read  six  thousand,  a  number 
which  I  have  preferred  to  the  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Orosius, 
Eutropius,  and  his  Greek  translator  Pa-anius. 

o  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  21. 

i>  There  was  a  settlement  of  Sarmatians  in  the   neighbourhood  of 
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barbarian,  so  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  culti- 
vated their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to  the 
public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their  masters 
on  the  powerful  accession  of  subjects  and  soldiers; 
but  they  forgot  to  observe,  that  multitudes  of  secret 
enemies,  insolent  from  favour,  or  desperate  from 
oppression,  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.i 
Wars  of  Africa  While  the  Caesars  exercised  their 
and  Egypt,  valour  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  the  presence  of  the  emperors  was  required 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.  From 
the  Nile  to  mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.  A 
confederacy  of  five  Moorish  nations  issued  from 
their  deserts  to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces. r 
Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,s  Achil- 
leus  at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blemmyes  re- 
newed, or  rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the 
Upper  Egypt.  Scarcely  any  circumstances  have 
been  preserved  of  the  exploits  of  Maximian  in  the 
western  parts  of  Africa ;  but  it  appears  by  the  event, 
that  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive, 
that  he  vanquished  the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Mau- 
ritania, and  that  he  removed  them  from  the  moun- 
tains, whose  inaccessible  strength  had  inspired  their 
inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  habitu- 
ated them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.1  Diocle- 
A  D  296  tian,  on  his  side,  opened  the  campaign 
Conduct  of  Dio-  in  Egypt  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria, 

cletian  in  Egypt.  _    ,  ,  ,  .    ,  , 

cut  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that 
immense  city,u  and  rendering  his  camp  impregnable 
to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  multitude,  he  pushed 
his  reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror ;  but  it  experienced  the  full  extent 
of  his  severity.  Many  thousands  of  the  citizens 
perished  in  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there 
were  few  obnoxious  persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped 
a  sentence  either  of  death,  or  at  least  of  exile."  The 
fate  of  Busiris  and  of  Coptos  was  still  more  melan- 
choly than  that  of  Alexandria  ;  those  proud  cities, 
the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  the  latter 
enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  Indian  trade,  were 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  arms  and  by  the  severe 
order  of  Diocletian. *  The  character  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  insensible  to  kindness,  but  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  fear,  could  alone  justify  this  excessive 
rigour.     The    seditions   of  Alexandria  had    often 


Treves,  which  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  those  lazy  barbarians : 
Ausonius  speaks  of  them  in  his  Moselle  ; 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  neraorosa  per  avia  solum, 

Et  nulla  humani  spectans  vestigia  cultus 

Arvaque  Sauromatiim  nuper  metata  colonis. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Maesia. 

q  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  Eumenius.  Panegyr.  vii.  9. 

r  Scaliger  (Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  243.)  decides  in  his  usual  man- 
ner, that  the  Quinque  gentiana,  or  five  African  nations,  were  the  five 
great  cities,  the  Pentapolis  of  the  inoffensive  province  of  Cyrene. 

s  After  his  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  imme- 
diately leaped  into  the  flames.     Victor  in  Epitome. 

t  Tu  ferocissimos  Mauritaniae  populos  inaccessis  montium  jngis  et 
naturali  munitione  fidentes,  expugnasti,  recepisti,  traustulisti.  Paneg. 
Vet.  vi.  8. 


affected  the  tranquillity  and  subsistence  of  Rome 
itself.  Since  the  usurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province 
of  Upper  Egypt,  incessantly  relapsing  into  rebel- 
lion, had  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  savages  of 
^Ethiopia.  The  number  of  the  Blemmyes,  scattered 
between  the  island  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  sea,  was 
very  inconsiderable,  their  disposition  was  unwar- 
like,  their  weapons  rude  and  inoffensive.2  Yet  in 
the  public  disorders  these  barbarians,  whom  anti- 
quity, shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure, 
had  almost  excluded  from  the  human  species,  pre- 
sumed to  rank  themselves  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.a  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the  state  was 
engaged  in  more  serious  wars,  their  vexatious  in- 
roads might  again  harass  the  repose  of  the  province 
With  a  view  of  opposing  to  the  Blemmyes  a  suitable 
adversary,  Diocletian  persuaded  the  Nobatae,  or 
people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from  their  ancient 
habitations  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  resigned  to 
them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable  territory  above 
Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  empire.  The  treaty  long  subsisted  ; 
and  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  introduced 
stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it  was  annually 
ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  isle  of  Elephan- 
tine, in  which  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  barbari- 
ans, adored  the  same  visible  or  invisible  powers  of 
the  universe. b 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the 
past  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their 
future  safety  and  happiness  by  many  wise  regula- 
tions, which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  under 
the  succeeding  reigns.c  One  very  remarkable  edict, 
which  he  published,  instead  of  being  condemned  as 
the  effect  of  jealous  tyranny,  deserves  to  be  applaud- 
ed as  an  act  of  prudence  and  humanity.  He  caused 
a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all   „ 

.  111.1  ioi         "e  suppresses 

the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  books  of  alche. 
admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  my' 
silver,  and  without  pity  committed  them  to  the 
flames ;  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the 
opulence  of  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them  with 
confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire."1  But  if 
Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the  memory, 
he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much  more 
likely,  that  his  good  sense  discovered  to  him  the 
folly  of  such  magnificent  pretensions,  and  that  he 

u  See  the  description  of  Alexandria,  in  Hirtius  de  Bel.  Alexandrin.  c.  5. 

x  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  Orosius,  vii.  25.  John  Malela  in  Chron.  Autioch. 
p.  409,  410.  Yet  Eumenius  assures  us,  that  Egypt  was  pacified  by  the 
clemency  of  Diocletian. 

y  Eusebius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  destruction  several  years  sooner, 
and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
Romans. 

z  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  1,  172.  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  4.  His  words 
are  curious,"  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  homines  raagisque  setniferi ; 
.lEgipanes,  et  Blemmyes,  et  Satyri." 

a  Ausns  sese  inserere  fortunaeet  provocarearma  Romana. 

b  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

c  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
at  two  millions  of  medimni,  about  four  hundred  thousand  quarters. 
Chron.  Paschal,  p.  276.     Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  226. 

d  John  Antioch.  in  Excerp.  Vaksian.  p.  834.    Suidas  in  Diocletian. 
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was  desirous  of  preserving  the  reason  and  fortunes 
of  bis  subjects  from  tbe  mischievous  pursuit.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  these  ancient 
progfe'i  oflat  books,  so  liberally  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
art-  goras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were 

the  pious  frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks 
were  inattentive  either  to  the  use  or  to  the  abuse  of 
chemistry.  In  that  immense  register,  where  Pliny 
has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the 
errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals  ;  and  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the  history 
of  alchemy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs 
diffused  that  vain  science  over  the  globe.  Con- 
genial to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was 
studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eager- 
ness, and  with  equal  success.  The  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages  ensured  a  favourable  reception  to  every 
tale  of  w  onder,  and  the  revival  of  learning  gave  new 
vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of 
deception.  Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience, 
has  at  length  banished  the  study  of  alchemy ;  and 
the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  con- 
tent to  seek  them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce 
and  industry .e 

The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Persian  war. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  van- 
quish that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the 
superior  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tiridates  the  ^e  nave  0Dserved  under  the  reign 
ArmeniaB.  0f  Valerian,  that  Armenia  was  sub- 
dued by  the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Persians, 
and  that,  after  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  his 
son  Tiridates,  the  infant  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  educated 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  Tiridates  de- 
rived from  his  exile  such  advantages  as  he  could 
never  have  obtained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  the 
early  knowledge  of  adversity,  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  Roman  discipline.  He  signalized  his  youth  by 
deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed  a  matchless  dexterity, 
as  well  as  strength,  in  every  martial  exercise,  and 
even  in  the  less  honourable  contests  of  the  Olympian 
games/  Those  qualities  were  more  nobly  exerted 
in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor  Licinius.^  That 
officer,  in  the  sedition  which  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Probus,  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  enraged  sol- 
diers were  forcing  their  way  into  his  tent,  when 
they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm  of  the  Arme- 
nian prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiridates  contributed 

e  See  a  short  history  and  confutation  of  Alchemy,  in  the  works  of 
that  philosophical  compiler,  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  i.  p.  327 — 353. 

f  See  the  education  and  strength  of  Tiridates  in  the  Armenian  his. 
tory  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  76.  He  could  seize  two  wild  bulls  by 
the  horns,  and  break  them  off  with  his  hands. 

g  If  we  (five  credit  to  the  younger  Victor,  who  supposes  that  in  the 
year  323  Licinius  was  only  sixty  years  of  age,  he  could  scarcely  be  the 
same  person  as  tbe  patron  of  Tiridates;  but  we  know  from  much  better 
authority  (Euteb.  Flist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  x.  c.  8.)  that  Licinius  was  at  that 
time  in  the  last  period  of  old  age  :  sixteen  years  before,  he  is  represented 
with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contemporary  of  Galerius.  See  Laclant. 
c.  32.     Licinius  was  probably  born  about  the  year  250. 

t.  Sick  the  iixty.seeond  and  sixty-third  books  of  Dion  Cassius. 
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soon  afterwards  to  his  restoration.  Licinius  was  in 
every  station  the  friend  and  companion  of  Galerius, 
and  the  merit  of  Galerius,  long  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Ca?sar,  bad  been  known  and 
esteemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that 
emperor's  reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  justice  of  the  measure 
was  not  less  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was 
time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Arsaces.h 

When    Tiridates   appeared  on  the       a.  d.  286. 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  he  was  received   tc^^SwSe'tf 
with  an  unfeigned  transport  of  joy  and   Armenia, 
loyalty.     During  twenty-six  years,  the  country  had 
experienced  the  real  and  imaginary  hardships  of  a 
foreign  yoke.     The  Persian  monarchs  adorned  their 
new  conquest  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  those 
monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  were  abhorred  as  badges     state  of  the 
of  slavery.     The   apprehension  of  a       c°UI,try- 
revolt  had  inspired  the  most  rigorous  precautions  ; 
oppression  had  been  aggravated  by  insult,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  public  hatred  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  every  measure  that  could  render  it  still 
more  implacable.     We  have  already  remarked  the 
intolerant    spirit    of    the   Magian    religion.      The 
statues  of  the  deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the 
sacred  images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  broke  in 
pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  per- 
petual fire  of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved 
upon  an  altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  Revolt  of  the  peo- 
mount  Bagavan.;     It  was  natural,  that   Ple  and  nobles- 
a  people  exasperated  by  so  many  injuries  should 
arm  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  independence, 
their  religion,  and  their  hereditary  sovereign.    The 
torrent  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  the  Persian 
garrisons  retreated  before  its  fury.     The  nobles  of 
Armenia    flew   to   the  standard  of    Tiridates,    all 
alleging  their  past  merit,  offering  their  future  ser- 
vice, and  soliciting  from  the  new  king  those  honours 
and  rewards  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 
with  disdain  under  the  foreign  government.k     The 
command  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes, 
whose  father  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates, 
and  whose   family   had  been  massacred  for  that 
generous  action.     The  brother  of  Artavasdes   ob- 
tained the  government  of  a  province.     One  of  the 
first  military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap 
Otas,  a  man  of  singular  temperance  and  fortitude, 
who  presented  to  the  king,  his  sister '  and  a  consider- 

i  Moses  of  Chorene.  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  74.  The  statues  had  been 
erected  by  Valarsaces,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  I3C  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Arsaces.  (See  Moses  Hist. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  3.)  The  deification  of  the  Arsacides  is  mentioned  by 
Justin  (xli.  5.)  and  by  AmmianusMarcellinus  (xxiii.  6.) 

k  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Moses  men. 
tions  many  families  which  were  distinguished  under  the  reign  of  Va- 
larsaces, (I.  ii.  7.)  and  which  still  subsisted  in  his  own  time,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.    See  the  preface  of  his  editors. 

1  She  was  named  Chosroiduchta,  and  had  not  the  os  patulum  like 
other  women.  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  79.)  I  do  not  understand  the 
expression. 
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Story  of  Mamgo. 


able  treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  sequestered  fortress, 
Otas  had  preserved  from  violation.  Amongthe  Arme- 
nian nobles  appeared  an  ally,  whose 
fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to  pass  un- 
noticed. His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  origin  was  Scy- 
thian, and  the  horde  which  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity, had  encamped  a  very  few  years  before  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,"1  which  at  that  time  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Sogdiana." 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  Mam- 
go, with  his  followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  em- 
peror of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Persian  monarch  pleaded 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  with  some  difficulty 
avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise  that  he  would  banish 
Mamgo  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  west ;  a  punish- 
ment, as  he  described  it,  not  less  dreadful  than  death 
itself.  Armenia  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  exile, 
and  a  large  district  was  assigned  to  the  Scythian 
horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place 
to  another,  according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Tiridates  ;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the  ob- 
ligations and  injuries  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  abandon  his  party. 
The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of  Mamgo,  treated 
him  with  distinguished  respect ;  and,  by  admitting 
him  into  his  confidence,  acquired  a  brave  and  faith- 
ful servant,  who  contributed  very  effectually  to  his 
restoration.0 

The  Persians  re.  For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to 
cover  Armenia.  favour  the  enterprising  valour  of  Tiri- 
dates. He  not  only  expelled  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  country  from  the  whole  extent  of  Ar- 
menia, but  in  the  prosecution  of  his  revenge  he 
carried  his  arms,  or  at  least  his  incursions,  into  the 
heart  of  Assyria.  The  historian,  who  has  preserved 
the  name  of  Tiridates  from  oblivion,  celebrates,  with 
a  degree  of  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal 
prowess  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern  romance, 
describes  the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell 
beneath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other  in- 
formation that  we  discover  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia 
was  indebted  for  some  part  of  his  advantages.  The 
throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambition  of  contending 
brothers  ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  without  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  his  own  party,  had  recourse  to 


In  the  Armenian  history,  (1.  ii.  78.),as  well  as  in  the  Geography, 
(p.  367.)  China  is  called  Zenia,  or  Zenastan.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
production  of  silk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  love  of 
peace,  above  all  the  other  nations  of  Uie  earth. 

n  Vou-ti,  the  first  emperor  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  who  then  reigned 
in  China,  had  political  transactions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of  Sog- 
diana,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy  (Histoire  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  38.)  In  those  ages  the  Chinese  kept  a  garrison  at  Kashgar, 
and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the  time  of  Trajan,  marched  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea.  With  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  China  and 
the  western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M.  de  Guignes  may  be 
consulted,  in  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  355. 

o  See  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  81. 

P  Ipsos  Persas  ipsumque  regem  ascitis  Saccis,  et  Russis,  et  Gellis, 
petit  frater  Ormies.  Panegyric.  Vet.  iii.  1.  The  Sacchee  were  a  nation 
of  wandering  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus 
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the  dangerous  assistance  of  the  barbarians  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea.P  The  civil 
war  was,  however,  soon  terminated,  either  by  a 
victory,  or  by  a  reconciliation ;  and  Narses,  who 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  king  of  Persia, 
directed  his  whole  force  against  the  foreign  enemy. 
The  contest  then  became  too  unequal ;  nor  was  the 
valour  of  the  hero  able  to  withstand  the  power  of 
the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a  second  time  expelled 
from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narses  soon  re-estab- 
lished his  authority  over  the  revolted  province :  and 
loudly  complaining  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives,  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  the  east.q 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  War  between  the 
permit  the  emperors  to  forsake  the  ^rra'^ss  and  the 
cause  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  a.  d.  296. 
was  resolved  to  exert  the  force  of  the  empire  in  the 
Persian  war.  Diocletian,  with  the  calm  dignity 
which  he  constantly  assumed,  fixed  his  own  station 
in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared 
and  directed  the  military  operations/  The  conduct 
of  the  legions  was  intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour 
of  Galerius,  who,  for  that  important  purpose,  was 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  armies  soon  en-  Defeat  o  f  Gale. 
countered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  nus" 

Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  were  fought  with  va- 
rious and  doubtful  success  :  but  the  third  engage- 
ment was  of  a  more  decisive  nature  ;  and  the  Roman 
army  received  a  total  overthrow,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  rashness  of  Galerius,  who,  with  an  inconsider- 
able body  of  troops,  attacked  the  innumerable  host 
of  the  Persians.s  But  the  consideration  of  the 
country  that  was  the  scene  of  action,  may  suggest 
another  reason  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground 
on  which  Galerius  was  vanquished,  had  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  the 
slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more 
than  sixty  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of 
Carrhae  to  the  Euphrates  ;  a  smooth  and  barren 
surface  of  sandy  desert,  without  a  hillock,  without 
a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh  water. '  The 
steady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for  victory  if  they 
preserved  their  ranks,  nor  break  their  ranks  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
In  this  situation  they  were  gradually  encompassed 
by  the  superior  numbers,  harassed  by  the  rapid 
evolutions,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  the  bar- 


and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Gelli  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan  along  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  who  so  lonsr,  under  the  name  of  Dilemites,  infested  the 
Persian  monarchy.     See  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

q  Moses  of  Chorene  takes  no  notice  of  this  second  revolution,  which 
I  have  been  obliired  to  collect  from  a  passage  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(1.  xxiii.  c.  5.)  Lactantius  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narses,  "  Conci- 
tatus  domesticis  exemplis  avi  sui  Saporis  ad  occupandum  orientem 
magnis  copiis  inhiabat."     De  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  9. 

r  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Lactantius  ascribes  to  cowardice  the 
conduct  of  Diocletian.  Julian,  in  his  oration,  says,  that  he  remained 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire;  a  very  hyperbolical  expression. 

b  Our  five  abbreviators,  Eutropius,  Festus,  the  two  Victors,  and  Oro- 
sius,  all  relate  the  last  and  great  battle;  but  Orosius  is  the  only  one 
who  speaks  of  the  two  former. 

t  The  nature  of  the  country  is  finely  described  by  Plutarch,  in  the 
life  of  Crassus ;  and  by  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Anabasis. 
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barian  cavalry.  The  king  of  Armenia  had  signal- 
ized his  valour  in  the  battle,  and  acquired  personal 
glory  by  the  public  misfortune.  He  wastpursued  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  ;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it 
appeared  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  victorious 
eneiny.  In  this  extremity  Tiridates  embraced  the 
only  refuge  which  he  saw  before  him :  he  dismounted 
and  plunged  into  the  stream.  His  armour  was  heavy, 
the  river  very  deep,  and  at  those  parts  at  least  half 
a  mile  in  breadth  ;u  yet  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  reached  in  safety  the  opposite 
bank.x  With  regard  to  the  Roman  general,  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  escape  ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  Antioch,  Diocletian  received 
His  reception  by  him,  not  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend 
Diocletian.  an(j  c0Heague,  but  with  the  indignation 
of  an  offended  sovereign.  The  haughtiest  of  men, 
clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by  the  sense  of 
his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibk, 
before  the  whole  court,  the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace.* 
„       ,  As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged 

Second  campaign  ° 

of  Gaierius,     his  private  resentment,  and  asserted 

A    D    297. 

the  majesty  of  supreme  power,  he 
yielded  to  the  submissive  entreaties  of  the  Caesars, 
and  permitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own  honour,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Roman  anus.  In  the  room  of  the 
unwarlike  troops  of  Asia,  which  had  most  probably 
served  in  the  first  expedition,  a  second  army  was 
drawn  from  the  veterans  and  new  levies  of  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the  imperial  pay.2  At 
the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  Gaierius  again  passed  the  Euphrates  ;  but, 
instead  of  exposing  his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  advanced  through  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted 
to  his  cause,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
His  victory,     motions  of  the  cavalry.*  Adversity  had 

confirmed  the  Roman  discipline,  while 
the  barbarians,  elated  by  success,  were  become  so 
negligent  and  remiss,  that  in  the  moment  when  they 
least  expected  it,  they  were  surprised  by  the  active 
conduct  of  Gaierius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horsemen,  had  with  his  own  eyes  secretly  examined 
the  state  and  position  of  their  camp.  A  surprise, 
especially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the  most  part 
fatal  to  a  Persian  army.  "  Their  horses  were  tied, 
and  generally  shackled,  to  prevent  their  running 
away  ;  and  if  an  alarm  happened,  a  Persian  had  his 
housing  to  fix,  "his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  corselet 
to  put  on,  before  he  could  mount."b     On  this  occa- 


n  See  Foster's  Dissertation  in  the  second  volume  of  the  translation  of 
the  Anabasis  by  Speltoan;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one 
of  the  best  versions  extant. 

x  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  70.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiridates 
fiom  an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Gaierius. 

y  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  The  mile,  in  the  hands  of  Eutropius, 
(ix.  24.)  of  Festus,  (c.  25.)  and  of  Orocius,  (vii.  2/>.)  easily  increased  to 
several  miles. 

i  Aurelius  Victor.     Jornaude*  de  Rebus  Geticis.  c.  21. 

a  Aurelius  Victor  says,  "  Per  Armeniam  in  hostes  contendit,  quae 
ferroe  sola,  sen  facilior  vinrendi  via  est."  He  followed  the  conduct  of 
Trajan,  and  the  idea  of  Julius  Csesar. 


sion,  the  impetuous  attack  of  Gaierius  spread  dis- 
order and  dismay  over  the  camp  of  the  barbarians. 
A  slight  resistance  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  car- 
nage, and,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  wounded 
monarch  (for  Narses  commanded  his  armies  in  per- 
son) fled  towards  the  deserts  of  Media.  His  sump- 
tuous tents,  and  those  of  his  satraps,  afforded  an 
immense  booty  to  the  conqueror ;  and  an  incident 
is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic  but  martial 
ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  superfluities 
of  life.  A  bag  of  shining  leather,  filled  with  pearls, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  soldier  ;  he  carefully 
preserved  the  bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents, 
judging  that  whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  of  any  value.0  The  principal  and  behaviour  to 
loss  of  Narses  was  of  a  much  more  h,s  royal  cai>tlve- 
affecting  nature.  Several  of  his  wives,  his  sisters, 
and  children,  who  had  attended  the 'army,  were 
made  captives  in  the  defeat.  But  though  the  cha- 
racter of  Gaierius  had  in  general  very  little  affinity 
with  that  of  Alexander,  he  imitated,  after  his  victory, 
the  amiable  behaviour  of  the  Macedonian  towards 
the  family  of  Darius.  The  wives  and  children  of 
Narses  were  protected  from  violence  and  rapine, 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  treated  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  tenderness,  that  was  due  from  a 
generous  enemy,  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
royal  dignity .d 

While  the  east  anxiously  expected  Negociation  for 
the  decision  of  this  great  contest,  the  peace- 
emperor  Diocletian,  having  assembled  in  Syria  a 
strong  army  of  observation,  displayed  from  a  dis- 
tance the  resources  of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserv- 
ed himself  for  any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On 
the  intelligence  of  the  victory,  he  condescended  to 
advance  towards  the  frontier,  with  a  view  of  moder- 
ating, by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride  of 
Gaierius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes  at 
Nisibis,  was  accompanied  with  every  expression  of 
respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  that  city  that  they  soon  afterwards  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  great  king.e 
The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit,  of  Narses,  had 
been  broken  by  his  last  defeat ;  and  he  considered 
an  immediate  peace  as  the  only  means  that  could 
stpp  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  de- 
spatched Apharban,  a  servant  who  possessed  his 
favour  and  confidence,  with  a  commission  to  ne- 
gociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive  whatever 
conditions  the  conqueror  should  impose.  Apharban 
opened  the  conference  by  expressing  s  .  f  . 
his  master's  gratitude  for  the  gene-  Persian  ambas- 
rous  treatment  of  his  family,  and  by 


b  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  'For  that  reason  the  Persian  cavalry 
encamped  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy. 

c  The  story  is  told  by  Ammianus,  1.  xxii.  Instead  of  saccum  some 
read  scutum. 

d  The  Persians  confessed  the  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  arms  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  But  this  respect  and  gratitude  of  enemies  is 
very  seldom  to  be  found  in  theirown  accounts. 

e  The  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken  from  the  fragments  of 
Peter  the  patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  published  in  the 
Byzantine  Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Justinian  ;  but  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  and  respectable  writers. 
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soliciting  the  liberty  of  those  illustrious  captives. 
He  celebrated  the  valour  of  Galerius,  without  de- 
grading the  reputation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  vic- 
torious Caesar,  over  a  monarch  who  had  surpassed 
in  glory  all  the,  princes  of  his  race.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  justice  of  the  Persian  cause,  he  was  em- 
powered to  submit  the  present  differences  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors  themselves  ;  convinced  as 
he  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  they  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Apharban  concluded  his  discourse  in  the  style  of 
eastern  allegory,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  and 
Persian  monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  world, 
which  would  remain  imperfect  and  mutilated  if 
either  of  them  should  be  put  out. 
Answer  of  Gale-  "  It  well  becomes  the  Persians,"  re- 
rms'  plied   Galerius,   with   a  transport  of 

fury,  which  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame, 
"  it  well  becomes  the  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  lec- 
tures on  the  virtues  of  moderation.  Let  them  re- 
member their  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy 
Valerian.  They  vanquished  him  by  fraud,  they 
treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained  him  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life  in  shameful  captivity, 
and  after  his  death  they  exposed  his  body  to  per- 
petual ignominy."  Softening,  however,  his  tone, 
Galerius  insinuated  to  the  ambassador,  that  it  had 
never  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  trample  on 
a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  they 
should  consult  their  own  dignity  rather  than  the 
Persian  merit.  He  dismissed  Apharban  with  a  hope, 
that  Narses  would  soon  be  informed  on  what  con- 
ditions he  might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the 
emperors,  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
wives  and  children.  In  this  conference  we  may 
discover  the  fierce  passions  of  Galerius,  as  well  as 
his  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Diocletian.  The  ambition  of  the  former  grasped 
at  the  conquest  of  the  east,  and  had  proposed  to 
reduce  Persia  into  the  state  of  a  province.  The 
Moderation  of  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to 
Diocletian,  ^q  moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and 
the  Antonines,  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  terminating  a  successful  war  by  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace/ 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the 
emperors  soon  afterwards  appointed 
Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint 
the  Persian  court  with  their  final  resolution.  As 
the  minister  of  peace,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  politeness  and  friendship  ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  allowing  him  the  necessary  repose  after 
so  long  a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day  ;  and  he  attended  the  slow 


t  Adeo  Victor  (says  Aurelins)  ut  ni  Valerius,  cujus  nutu  omnia  gere- 
bantur,  abnuisset,  Romani  fasces  in  provinciam  novam  ferrentur.  Verum 
pars  terrarum  tamen  nobis  utilior  qusesita. 

e  He  had  been  governor  of  Sumium  (Pet.  Patricius  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  30.)  This  province  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene,  (Geograph.  p.  360.)  and  lay  to  the  east  of  mount  Ararat. 

h  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  position  of  Singara  is 


Conclusion, 


motions  of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted 
to  his  presence,  near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media. 
The  secret  motive  of  Narses  in  this  delay,  had  been 
to  collect  such  a  military  force  as  might  enable  him, 
though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  to  negociate 
with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity.  Three  persons 
only  assisted  at  this  important  conference,  the  mi- 
nister Apharban,  the  prefect  of  the  guards,  and  an 
officer  who  had  commanded  on  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier.? The  first  condition  proposed  by  the  ambas- 
sador, is  not  at  present  of  a  very  intelligible  nature  ; 
that  the  city  of  Nisibis  might  be  established  for  the 
place  of  mutual  exchange,  or,  as  we  should  formerly 
have  termed  it,  for  the  staple  of  trade,  between  the 
two  empires.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  some  restraints  upon  commerce  ;  but  as 
Nisibis  was  situated  within  their  own  dominions, 
and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  it  should  seem,  that  such  restraints  were  the 
objects  of  an  internal  law,  rather  than  of  a  foreign 
treaty.  To  render  them  more  effectual,  some  stipu- 
lations were  probably  required  on  the  side  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  which  appeared  so  very  repugnant 
either  to  his  interest  or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narses 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent, 
it  was  no  longer  insisted  on  ;  and  the  emperors 
either  suffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  chan- 
nels, or  contented  themselves  with  such  restrictions, 
as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  establish. 

As  soon  as  this  difficulty  was  re-  and  articles  of 
moved,  a  solemn  peace  was  concluded  the  trea|y- 
and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.  The  con- 
ditions of  a  treaty  so  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so 
necessary  to  Persia,  may  deserve  a  more  peculiar 
attention,  as  the  history  of  Rome  presents  very  few 
transactions  of  a  similar  nature  ;  most  of  her  wars 
having  either  been  terminated  by  absolute  conquest, 
or  waged  against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
letters.  I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  The  Aboras  fixed 
called  by  Xenophon,  the  Araxes,  was  ^e^th™"^ 
fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  P'res- 
monarchies.11  That  river,  which  rose  near  the  Tigris, 
was  increased  a  few  miles  below  Nisibis,  by  the 
little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius,  passed  under  the 
walls  of  Singara,  and  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Circesium,  a  frontier  town,  which,  by  the  care  of 
Diocletian,  was  very  strongly  fortified.1  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  object  of  so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the 
empire  ;  and  the  Persians,  by  this  treaty,  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  that  great  province.  II.  They 
relinquished  to  the  Romans  five  pro- 

"  ...  .       Cession   of   five 

vinces    beyond    the  '  Tigris. k      Their  provinces  beyond 

situation  formed  a  very  useful  barrier, 

and  their  natural  strength  was  soon  improved  by 


removed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have  produced  the 
mistake  of  Peter,  in  assigning  the  latter  river  for  the  boundary,  instead 
of  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier  traversed,  but  never  fol- 
lowed, the  course  of  the  Tigris. 

i  Prncopius  de  Edificiis,  I.  ii.  c.  6. 

k  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene,  and  Carduene,  are 
allowed  on  all  sides.     But  instead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  Excerpt. 
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art  and  military  skill.  Four  of  these,  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  were  districts  of  ohscure  fame  and 
inconsiderable  extent ;  Intiline,  Zabdicene,  Arza- 
nene,  and  Moxoene  :  but  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
the  empire  acquired  the  large  and  mountainous 
territory  of  Carduene,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  who  preserved  for  many  ages  their  manly 
freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of 
Asia.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  traversed  their 
country,  after  a  painful  march,  or  rather  engage- 
ment, of  seven  days ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  their 
leader,  in  his  incomparable  relation  of  the  retreat, 
that  they  suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  than  from  the  power  of  the  great  king.1 
Their  posterity,  the  Curds,  with  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  III. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  ohserve,  that 

Armenia.  .  «..■»■«       , .  ,.   -r. 

Tindates,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  imperial  supremacy  were  fully 
asserted  and  secured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Media, 
and  this  increase  of  dominion  was  not  so  much  an 
act  of  liberality  as  of  justice.  Of  the  provinces 
already  mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first 
had  been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the 
crown  of  Armenia  ;m  and  when  the  Romans  acquired 
the  possession  of  them,  they  stipulated,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  usurpers,  an  ample  compensation, 
which  invested  their  ally  with  the  extensive  and 
fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  Its  principal  city,  in 
the  same  situation  perhaps  as  the  modern  Tauris, 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  residence  of  Ti- 
ridates ;  and  as  it  sometimes  bore  the  name  of 
Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the  buildings  and  for- 
tifications, the  splendid  capital  of  the  Medes." 
_    .  IV.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  barren, 

Iberia.  ... 

its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  But 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they 
separated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much  fiercer 
and  more  formidable  than  themselves.  The  narrow 
defiles  of  mount  Caucasus  were  in  their  hands,  and 
it  was  in  their  choice,  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  ra- 
pacious spirit  urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the 
richer  climes  of  the  south.0  The  nomination  of  the 
kings  of  Iberia,  which  was  resigned  by  the  Persian 
monarch  to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia.p  The 
east  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty 

Leg.  p.  30.)  inserts  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  I  have  preferred  Ammia- 
nus,  (I.  xxv.  7.)  because  it  might  be  proved,  that  Sophene  was  never 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  either  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  or 
after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps,  like  those  of  M.  d'  An- 
ville,  almost  all  the  moderns,  with  Tillemont  and  Valesius  at  their 
head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in  respect  to  Persia,  and  not  to  Rome, 
that  the  five  provinces  were  situate  beyond  the  Tigris. 

1  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  1.  iv.  Their  bows  were  three  cubits  in  length, 
their  arrows  two;  they  rolled  down  stones  that  were  each  a  waggon 
load.     The  Greeks  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that  rude  country. 

m  According  to  Eutropius,  (vi.  i).  as  the  text  is  represented  by  the 
best  iVISS.)  the  city  of  Tigranocerta  was  in  Arzanene.  The  names  and 
situation  of  the  other  three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

n  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  97.  with  Moses  Choronens.  Hist.  Ar- 
men.  I.  ii.  c.  84.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

«   Hiberi,    locorum   potcntes,  Caspia   via    Sarmatam  hi   Armcntos 


years  ;  and  the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies 
was  strictly  observed  till  the  death  of  Tiridates  ; 
when  a  new  generation,  animated  with  different 
views  and  different  passions,  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Narses 
undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war  against  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  Triumph  of  Dio. 
distressed  empire  from  tyrants  and  £°  and  Max" 
barbarians,  had  now  been  completely AD303  Nov.20. 
achieved  by  a  succession  of  Illyrian  peasants.  As 
soon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memorable  aera,  as 
well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph. «  Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of 
his  power,  was  his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of 
that  day.  The  two  Caesars  had  fought  and  con- 
quered, but  the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  ascribed, 
according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the 
auspicious  influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors/ 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  less 
magnificent  perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian  and 
Probus,  but  it  was  dignified  by  several  circum- 
stances of  superior  fame  and  good  fortune.  Africa 
and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
furnished  their  respective  trophies ;  but  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  was  of  a  more  singular 
nature,  a  Persian  victory  followed  by  an  important 
conquest.  The  representations  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  provinces,  were  carried  before  the  impe- 
rial car.  The  images  of  the  captive  wives,  the 
sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  great  king,  afforded 
a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to  the  vanity  of  the 
people.s  In  the  eyes  of  posterity  this  triumph  is 
remarkable,  by  a  distinction  of  a  less  honourable 
kind.  It  was  the  last  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon 
after  this  period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  vanquish, 
and  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  found-  . 

Long  absence  of 

ed,  had  been  consecrated  by  ancient  the  emperors 
ceremonies  and  imaginary  miracles.  rom  ome' 
The  presence  of  some  god,  or  the  memory  of  some 
hero,  seemed  to  animate  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  promised  to  the 
capitol.'  The  native  Romans  felt  and  confessed 
the  power  of  this  agreeable  illusion.  It  was  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors,  had  grown  up  with  their 
earliest  habits  of  life,  and  was  protected,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.  The 
form  and  the  seat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possible  to 

raptim  effundunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34.  See  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xi. 
p.  764. 

P  Peter  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 

q  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  treatise 
De  Mortibus  Persccutorum,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  triumph  and  the 
Vincenalia  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

r  At  the  time  of  the  Vincenalia,  Galerius  seems  to  have  kept  his 
station  on  the  Danube.     See  Lactant.  de.  M.  P.  c.  38. 

s  Eutropius  (ix.  27.)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph.  As  the 
persons  had  been  restored  to  Narses,  nothing  more  than  their  images 
could  be  exhibited. 

t  Livy  gives  us  a  speech  of  Camillus  on  that  subject,  (v.  51 — 55.) 
full  of  eloquence  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  design  of  remov- 
ing the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Veii. 
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transport  the  one  without  destroying  the  other." 
But  the  sovereignty  of  the  capital  was  gradually 
annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest ;  the  pro- 
vinces rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the  vanquished 
nations  acquired  the  name  and  privileges,  without 
imhibing  the  partial  affections,  of  Romans.  During 
a  long  period,  however,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
constitution,  and  the  influence  of  custom,  preserved 
the  dignity  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  though  per- 
haps of  African  or  Illyrian  extraction,  respected 
their  adopted  country,  as  the  seat  of  their  power, 
and  the  centre  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The 
emergencies  of  war  very  frequently  required  their 
presence  on  the  frontiers ;  but  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  the  first  Roman  princes  who  fixed, 
in  time  of  peace,  their  ordinary  residence  in  the 
provinces  ;  and  their  conduct,  however  it  might  be 
suggested  by  private  motives,  was  justified  by  very 
specious  considerations  of  policy.  The  court  of 
Their  residence  tlie  emperor  of  the  west  was,  for  the 
atMilau,  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose 
situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  city.  The  houses  are  de- 
scribed as  numerous  and  well-built ;  the  manners 
of  the  people  as  polished  and  liberal.  A  circus,  a 
theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  their  founder  Maximian ;  porticoes  adorned 
with  statues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls, 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor 
did  it  seem  oppressed  even  by  the  proximity  of 
.  „.        ,.      Rome.*    To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome 

and  Nicomedia.  .  .         '  . 

was  the  ambition  likewise  of  Diocle- 
tian,'who  employed  his  leisure,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  east,  in  the  embellishment  of  Nicomedia,  a  city 
placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  at 
an  equal  distance  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Euphrates.  By  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence 
which  might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.y 
The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life  of 
action,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  spent 
in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent  marches  ; 
but  whenever  the  public  business  allowed  them  any 
relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  retired  with  pleasure 
to  their   favourite   residences   of  Nicomedia    and 


u  Julius  Caesar  was  reproached  with  the  intention  of  removing  the 
empire  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  79.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier,  the  third  ode  of 
the  third  book  of  Horace  was  inteuded  to  divert  Augustus  from  the 
execution  of  a  similar  design. 

x  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  likewise  mentions  the  buildings  erected 
by  Maximian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war.  We 
shall  insert  some  verses  of  Ausoniusde  Clar.  TJrb.  v. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia:  copia  rerum  ; 

Innumerae  cultaeque  domus ;  facunda  virorum 

Ingenia,  et  mores  laeti,  turn  duplice  muro 

Amplificata  loci  species  ;  populique  voluptas 

Circus;  etinclusi  moles  cuneata  Theatri 

Templa,  Palalinaeque  arces,  opnlensque  Moneta, 

Et  Regio  Herculei  celebri  sub  honore  lavacri. 

Cunctaque  icarmoreisornatu  Peristyla  rignis; 


Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Even  on  that  memorable 
occasion  his  stay  did  not  exceed  two  months.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  licentious  familiarity  of  the  people, 
he  quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days 
before  it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  appear- 
ed in  the  senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
consular  dignity.2 
The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian 

,  j       n  j    -r.  /.j  Debasement  of 

towards  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  Rome  and  of  the 
was  not  the  effect  of  momentary  ca-  senate- 
price,  but  the  result  of  the  most  artful  policy.  That 
crafty  prince  had  framed  a  new  system  of  imperial 
government,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by 
the  family  of  Constantine  ;  and  as  the  image  of  the 
old  constitution  was  religiously  preserved  in  the 
senate,  he  resolved  to  deprive  that  order  of  its 
small  remains  of  power  and  consideration.  We 
may  recollect,  about  eight  years  before  the  elevation 
of  Diocletian,  the  transient  greatness,  and  the  am- 
bitious hopes,  of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as 
that  enthusiasm  prevailed,  many  of  the  nobles  im- 
prudently displayed  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  and  after  the  successors  of  Probus  had 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  republican 
party,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
impotent  resentment.  As  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  extin- 
guishing this  troublesome,  rather  than  dangerous, 
spirit,  and  the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  cruel 
temper.  The  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
senate,  whom  Diocletian  always  affected  to  esteem, 
were  involved,  by  his  colleague,  in  the  accusation 
of  imaginary  plots  ;  and  the  possession  of  an  ele- 
gant villa,  or  a  well-cultivated  estate,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  convincing  evidence  of  guilt.a  The 
camp  of  the  praetorians,  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed, began  to  protect,  the  majesty  of  Rome ; 
and  as  those  haughty  troops  were  conscious  of  the 
decline  of  their  power,  they  were  naturally  disposed 
to  unite  their  strength  with  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  By  the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian, 
the  numbers  of  the  praetorians  were  insensihly  re- 
duced, their  privileges  abolished,b  and  their  place 
supplied   by  two  faithful   legions   of  „ 

rr  ■*  .  Mew    bodies    of 

Illyricum,  who,  under  the  new  titles   guards,  Jovians 

„    T  1    tx  l-  a"d  Herculians. 

of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  were  ap- 
pointed  to   perform   the   service    of    the  imperial 
guards.0     But  the  most  fatal  though  secret  wound, 

Maeniaque  in  valli  formamcircumdata  Iabro, 
Omnia  quae  magnisoperum  velut  semula  formis 
Excellunt ;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Romae. 

y  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.     Libanius,  Orat.  viii.  p.  203. 

z  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.  On  a  similar  occasion,  Ammianus  men- 
tions the  dicacitas  plebis,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  an  imperial  ear. 
(See  1.  xvi.  c.  10.) 

a  Lactantius  accuses  Maximian  of  destroying  fictis  criminationibus 
lamina  senatus.  (De  M.  P.  c.  8.)  Aurelius  Victor  speaks  very  doubt- 
fully of  the  faitli  of  Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

b  Truncatae  vires  urbis,  imminuto  praetoriarum  cohortium  atque  in 
armis  vulgi  numero.  Aurelius  Victor.  Lactantius  attributes  to  Ga. 
lerius  the  prosecution  of  the  same  plan  (c.  26.) 

c  They  were  old  corps  stationed  in  Illyricum  ;  and  according  to  the 
ancient  establishment,  they  each  consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  They 
had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  use  of  the  plumbatce,  or  darts 
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which  the  senate  received  from  the  hands  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  was  inflicted  by  the  inevit- 
able operation  of  their  absence.  As  long  as  the 
emperors  resided  at  Rome,  that  assembly  might  be 
oppressed,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  neglected.  The 
successors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of  dic- 
tating whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might 
suggest;  but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  The  model  of  ancient  freedom 
was  preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees ;  and 
wise  princes,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to 
assume  the  language  and  behaviour  suitable  to  the 
general  and  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.  In 
the  armies  and  in  the  provinces,  they  displayed  the 
dignity  of  monarchs  ;  and  when  they  fixed  their  re- 
sidence at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever 
laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which  Augustus  had 
recommended  to  his  successors.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  power,  the 
sovereign  advised  with  his  ministers,  instead  of 
consulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The 
name  of  the  senate  was  mentioned  with  honour  till 
the  last  period  of  the  empire  ;  the  vanity  of  its 
members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinc- 
tions ; d  but  the  assembly  which  had  so  long  been 
the  source,  and  so  long  the  instrument,  of  power, 
was  respectfully  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
senate  of  Rome,  losing  all  connexion  with  the  im- 
perial court  and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a 
venerable  but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the 
Capitoline  hill. 

Civil  nwistra.  When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost 
cies  laid  aVde.  sjght  of  the  senate  and  of  their  ancient 
capital,  they  easily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of 
their  legal  power.  The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of 
proconsul,  of  censor,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union 
of  which  it  had  been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people 
its  republican  extraction.  Those  modest  titles 
were  laid  aside  ;  e  and  if  they  still  distinguished 
their  high  station  by  the  appellation  of  emperor, 
or  imperator,  that  word  was  understood  in  a  new 
and  more  dignified  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted 
the  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  sovereign 
imperial  dimity  °f  the  Roman  world.  The  name  of 
and  titles,  emperor,  which  was  at  first  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  was  associated  with  another  of  a  more 
servile  kind.  The  epithet  of  Dominus,  or  lord,  in 
its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive,  not  of 
the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a 
commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic 
power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic  slave. f  View- 
ing it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected  with 
abhorrence  by  the  first  Caesars.     Their  resistance 

loaded  with  lead.  Each  soldier  carried  five  of  these,  which  he  darted 
from  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  strength  and  dexterity.  See 
Vegetius,  i.  17. 

d  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy's  com- 
mentary. 

e  See  the  twelfth  dissertation  in  Spanheim's  excellent  work  de  Usu 
Niimi'-rnatiim.  From  medals,  inscription",  and  historians,  he  examines 
every  title  separately,  and  traces  it  from  Augustus  to  the  moment  of  its 
disappearing. 

f  Pliny  fin  Panegyr.  c.  3,  55,  &c.)  speaks  of  dominus  with  execration, 
as  synonymous  to  tyrant,  and  opposite  to  prince.  And  the  same 
Pliny  regularly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  the  epistles)  to  his 


insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less 
odious ;  till  at  length  the  style  of  our  lord  and 
emperor  was  not  only  bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was 
regularly  admitted  into  the  laws  and  public  monu- 
ments. Such  lofty  epithets  were  sufficient  to  elate 
and  satisfy  the  most  excessive  vanity ;  and  if  the 
successors  of  Diocletian  still  declined  the  title  of 
king,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  not  so  much 
of  their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy.  Wherever 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use,  (and  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  government  throughout  the  empire,)  the 
imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  con- 
veyed a  more  respectable  idea  than  the  name  of 
king,  which  they  must  have  shared  with  a  hundred 
barbarian  chieftains ;  or  which,  at  the  best,  they 
could  derive  only  from  Romulus  or  from  Tarquin. 
But  the  sentiments  of  the  east  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  west.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  history,  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  had  been  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Greek  language  by  the  title  of  basileus, 
or  king ;  and  since  it  was  considered  as  the  first 
distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon  employed  by  the 
servile  provincials  of  the  east,  in  their  humble  ad- 
dresses to  the  Roman  throne. s  Even  the  attributes, 
or  at  least  the  titles,  of  the  Divinity,  were  usurped 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  transmitted 
them  to  a  succession  of  Christian  emperors.h  Such 
extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon  lose  their 
impiety  by  losing  their  meaning  ;  and  when  the  ear 
is  once  accustomed  to  the  sound,  they  are  heard 
with  indifference,  as  vague,  though  excessive,  profes- 
sions of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that     Diocletian   as- 
of  Diocletian,  the  Roman  princes  con-  sumes  the  diadem, 

and  introduces  the 

versing  in  a  familiar  manner  among  Persian  ceremo- 
their  fellow-citizens,  were  saluted Dia ' 
only  with  the  same  respect  that  was  usually  paid 
to  senators  and  magistrates.  Their  principal  dis- 
tinction was  the  imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple  ; 
whilst  the  senatorial  garment  was  marked  by  a 
broad,  and  the  equestrian  by  a  narrow,  band  or 
stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour.  The  pride, 
or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian,  engaged  that 
artful  prince  to  introduce  the  stately  magnificence 
of  the  court  of  Persia.1  He  ventured  to  assume  the 
diadem,  an  ornament  detested  by  the  Roman's  as  the 
odious  ensign  of  royalty,  and  the  use  of  which  had 
been  considered  as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the 
madness  of  Caligula.  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad 
white  fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the 
emperor's  head.  The  sumptuous  robes  of  Diocle- 
tian and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and  gold  ;  and 
it  is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
shoes  were  studded  with  the  most  precious  gems. 

friend  rather  than  master,  the  virtuous  Trajan.  This  strange  con- 
tradiction puzzles  the  commentators,  who  think,  and  the  translators, 
who  can  write. 

p  Synesius  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
quotation  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie. 

h  See  Vcndale  de  Consecratione,  p.  354,  &c.  It  was  customary  for 
the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their mtmen,  sacred 
majesty,  divine  oracles,  $c.  According  to  Tillemont,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen  complains  most  bitterly  the  profanation,  especially  when  it 
was  practised  by  an  Atian  emperor. 

i  SceSpaiiheim  de  Usu  Numismat.  Pissertat.  xii. 
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The  access  to  their  sacred  person  was  every  aay 
rendered  more  difficult,  by  the  institution  of  new 
forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of  the  palace 
were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various  schools,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers.  The  inte- 
rior apartments  were  intrusted  to  the  jealous  vigil- 
ance of  the  eunuchs  ;  the  increase  of  whose  numbers 
and  influence  was  the  most  infallible  symptom  of 
the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a  subject  was  at 
length  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  he  was 
obliged,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  master." 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the  course 
of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  just 
estimate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind  :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive,  that  in  substituting  the  manners 
of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he  was  seriously  actu- 
ated by  so  mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  an  ostentation  of  splendour 
and  luxury  would  subdue  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude  ;  that  the  monarch  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  rude  licence  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
as  his  person  was  secluded  from  the  public  view  ; 
and  that  habits  of  submission  would  insensibly  be 
productive  of  sentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the 
modesty  affected  by  Augustus,  the  state  maintained 
by  Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  representation  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  the  two  comedies,  the 
former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one 
to  disguise,  and  the  object  of  the  other  to  display, 
the  unbounded  power  which  the  emperors  possessed 
over  the  Roman  world. 

New  form  of  ad-  Ostentation  was  the  first  principle  of 
Augustf^dtwo  the  new  system  instituted  by  Diocle- 
Caesars.  tian.     The  second  was  division.     He 

divided  the  empire,  the  provinces,  and  every  branch 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  administration.  He 
multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  its  operations  less  rapid  but 
more  secure.  Whatever  advantages  and  whatever 
defects  might  attend  these  innovations,  they  must 
be  ascribed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  first  in- 
ventor ;  but  as  the  new  frame  of  policy  was 
gradually  improved  and  completed  by  succeeding 
princes,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  delay  the 
consideration  of  it  till  the  season  of  its  full  matu- 
rity and  perfection.1  Reserving,  therefore,  for  the 
reign  of  Constantine  a  more  exact  picture  of  the 
new  empire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  de- 
scribing the  principal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it 
was  traced  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  He  had 
associated  three  colleagues  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power ;  and  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
abilities  of  a  single  man  were  inadequate  to  the 
public  defence,  he  considered  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  four  princes  not  as  a  temporary  expedient, 

It  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutropius,  ix.  26.  It  appears  by  the  panegy- 
rists, that  the  Romans  were  soon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  ceremony 
of  adoration. 

1  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian,  are  chiefly  deduced, 


but  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  his  intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
title  of  Augusti :  that,  as  affection  or  esteem  might 
direct  their  choice,  they  should  regularly  call  to 
their  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues ;  and 
that  the  Ccesars,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first  rank, 
should  supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  em- 
perors. The  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  east  and  Italy  were  the  most  honourable,  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  most  laborious,  stations. 
The  former  claimed  the  presence  of  the  Augusti, 
the  latter  were  intrusted  to  the  administration  of 
the  Ccesars.  The  strength  of  the  legions  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  four  partners  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
despair  of  successively  vanquishing  four  formidable 
rivals,  might  intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring 
general.  In  their  civil  government,  the  emperors 
were  supposed  to  exercise  the  undivided  power  of 
the  monarch,  and  their  edicts,  inscribed  with  their 
joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  provinces,  as 
promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and  authority. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  political 
union  of  the  Roman  world  was  gradually  dissolved, 
and  a  principle  of  division  was  introduced,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  occasioned  the  perpetual 
separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 
The  system  of  Diocletian  was  ac- 

J  .       Increase  of  taxes. 

companied  with  another  very  material 
disadvantage,  which  cannot  even  at  present  be 
totally  overlooked  ;  a,  more  expensive  establish- 
ment, and  consequently  an  increase  of  taxes,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  modest 
family  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  such  as  had  con- 
tented the  simple  greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
three  or  four  magnificent  courts  were  established 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  as  many 
Roman  kings  contended  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Persian  monarch  for  the  vain  superiority  of 
pomp  and  luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of 
magistrates,  of  officers,  and  of  servants,  who  filled 
the  different  departments  of  the  state,  was  multi- 
plied beyond  the  example  of  former  times;  and  (if 
we  may  borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  con- 
temporary,) "  when  the  proportion  of  those  who 
received  exceeded  the  proportion  of  those  who 
contributed,  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  tributes."'11  From  this  period  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  clamours  and  complaints. 
According  to  his  religion  and  situation,  each  writer 
chooses  either  Diocletian,  or  Constantine,  or  Valens, 
or  Theodosius,  for  the  object  of  his  invectives  ;  but 
they  unanimously  agree  in  representing  the  burthen 
of  the  public  impositions,  and  particularly  the  land- 
tax  and  capitation,  as  the  intolerable  and  increasing 
grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con- 
currence, an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged  to 

1st,  from  some  very  strong  passages  in  Lactantius;  and,  2dly,  from  the 
new  and  various  offices,  which,  iu  the  Theodosian  code,  appear  already 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
m  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  7. 
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extract  truth  from  satire,  as  well  as  from  panegyric, 
will  be  inclined  to  divide  the  blame  among  the 
princes  whom  they  accuse,  and  to  ascribe  their 
exactions  much  less  to  their  personal  vices,  than  to 
the  uniform  system  of  their  administration.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  was  indeed  the  author  of  that 
system  ;  but  during  his  reign,  the  growing  evil  was 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  discre- 
tion, and  he  deserves  the  reproach  of  establishing 
pernicious  precedents,  rather  than  of  exercising 
actual  oppression."  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
revenues  were  managed  with  prudent  economy ;  and 
that  after  all  the  current  expenses  were  discharged, 
there  still  remained  in  the  imperial  treasury  an 
ample  provision  either  for  judicious  liberality  or 
for  any  emergency  of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 

Abdication     of  t^.,,.  .1    j      i  • 

Diocletian  and  reign  that  Diocletian  executed  nis 
Masimian.  memorable  resolution  of  abdicating  the 

empire;  an  action  more  naturally  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  elder  or  the  younger"  Antoninus,  than 
from  a  prince  who  had  never  practised  the  lessons  of 
philosophy  either  in  the  attainment  or  in  the  use  of 
supreme  power.  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation,0 
which  has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  suc- 
Rescmblance  to  ceeding  monarchs.  The  parallel  of 
Charles  the  fifth.  Charles  the  fifth,  however,  will  natural- 
ly offer  itself  to  our  mind,  not  only  since  the  eloquence 
of  a  modern  historian  has  rendered  that  name  so  fa- 
miliar to  an  English  reader,  but  from  the  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
emperors,  whose  political  abilities  were  superior  to 
their  military  genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues 
were  much  less  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  his  favourite  schemes  Urged  him 
to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  inadequate 
to  his  ambition.  But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had 
flowed  with  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  success  ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies, 
and  accomplished  all  his  designs,  that  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  resigning 
the  empire.  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were 
arrived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  ;  since  the 
one  was  only  fi  fty-fi  ve,  and  the  other  was  no  more  than 
fifty-nine,  years  of  age  ;  but  the  active  life  of  those 
princes,  their  wars  and  journeys,  the  cares  of  royalty, 
and  their  application  to  business,  had  already  im- 
paired their  constitution,  and  brought  on  the 
infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age.p 

A  D  304  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a 

Lom:  illness  of   very  cold  and  rainy  winter,  Diocletian 

Diocletian.         .--...  r         ,•  n 

left  Italy  soon  after  the  ceremony  of 

n  Indicta  lex  nova  quae  saneillorum  temporum  modestia  tolerahilis, 
in  perniciem  processit.  Aurel.  Victor,  who  has  treated  the  character  of 
Diocletian  with  good  sense,  though  in  had  Latin. 

o  Solus  omnium,  post  couditum  Romanum  imperium,  qui  ex  tanto 
fastigio  sponte  ad  privatae  vitae  statum  civilitatemqut:  remearet. 
Eutrop.  ix.  28. 

y  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illness  are  taken  from  Lactan- 
tiu«,  lr.  IT. j  who  may  sometimes  he  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  public 
facts,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes. 


His  prudence. 


his  triumph,  and  began  his  progress  towards  the 
east,  round  the  circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
From  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a  slow 
illness  ;  and  though  he  made  easy  marches,  and 
was  generally  carried  in  a  close  litter,  his  disorder, 
before  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of 
summer,  was  become  very  serious  and  alarming. 
During,  the  whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his 
palace :  his  danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaf- 
fected concern  ;  but  the  people  could  only  judge  of 
the  various  alterations  of  his  health  from  the  joy  or 
consternation  which  they  discovered  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.  The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  for  some  time  universally 
believed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  concealed, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that  might  have 
happened  during  the  absence  of  the  Caesar  Gale- 
rius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first  of  March, 
Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  so 
pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  recognised  by  those  to  whom  his  person  was 
the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which 
he  had  sustained  during  more  than  a  year,  between 
the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  dignity.  The 
former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation,  the 
latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  the  administration  of  a  great  empire. 
He  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honourable  repose,  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre  of 
the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  asso- 
ciates.i 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed 
in  a  spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nico- 
media. The  emperor  ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and 
in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and  dignity,  declared 
his  intention,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  assembled  on  this  extraordinary  occasion. 
As  soon  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  a.  d.  aos. 
the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  the  u^ '■ 
gazing  multitude ;  and  traversing  the  city  in  a 
covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the 
favourite  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  in  his 
native  country  of  Dalmatia.  On  the  Compliance  of 
same  day,  which  was  the  first  of  May/  MaximiaD- 
Maximian,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted, 
made  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Milan.  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
triumph,  Diocletian  had  meditated  his  design  of 
abdicating  the  government.  As  he  wished  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from 
him,  either  a  general  assurance  that  he  would  sub- 
mit his  actions  to  the  authority  of  his  benefactor,  or 


q  Aurelius  Victor  ascribes  the  abdication,  which  had  been  so  vari- 
ously accounted  for,  to  two  causes.  1st,  Diocletian's  contempt  of  am- 
bition ;  and  2dly,  His  apprehension  of  impending  troubles,  One  of  the 
panegyrists  (vi.  0.)  mentions  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Diocletian,  as  a 
very  natural  reason  for  his  retirement. 

r  The  difficulties  as  well  as  mistakes  attending  the  dates,  both  of  the 
year  and  of  the  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly  cleared  up 
by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  523.  note  19.)  and  by 
Pagi  ad  annum. 
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a  particular  promise  that  he  would  descend  from 
the  throne,  whenever  he  should  receive  the  advice 
and  the  example.  This  engagement,  though  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  before  the 
altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,5  would  have  proved 
a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fierce  temper  of  Maximian, 
whose  passion  was  the  love  of  power,  and  who 
neither  desired  present  tranquillity  nor  future  repu- 
tation. But  he  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to 
the  ascendant  which  his  wiser  colleague  had  ac- 
quired over  him,  and  retired,  immediately  after  his 
abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lucania,  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  such  an  impatient  spirit 
could  find  any  lasting  tranquillity. 

,       Diocletian,  who,  from  a  servile  ori- 

Retiremeut      of  '  ,  '         , 

Diocletian  at  Sa-  gin,  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne, 
passed  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life  in 
a  private  condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and 
content  seems  to  have  accompanied,  his  retreat,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  respect  of 
those  princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  posses- 
sion of  the  world.1  It  is  seldom  that  minds,  long 
exercised  in  business,  have  formed  any  habits  of 
conversing  with  themselves,  and  in  the  loss  of 
power  they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion. The  amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion, 
which  afford  so  many  resources  in  solitude,  were 
incapable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian;  but 
he  had  preserved,  or  at  least  he  soon  recovered,  a 
taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural  plea- 
sures, and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  His 
answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
was  solicited  by  that  restless  old  man 
to  re-assume  the  reins  of  government, 
and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the  tempta- 
tion with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  that  if 
he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he 
had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he 
should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power."  In 
his  conversations  with  his  friends,  he  frequently 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  arts,  the  most  difficult 
was  the  art  of  reigning ;  and  he  expressed  himself 
on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  could  be  the  result  only  of  experience. 
"  How  often,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  is  it 
the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers  to  combine 
together  to  deceive  their  sovereign !  Secluded  from 
mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge ;  he  can  see  only  with 
their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  misrepresent- 
ations. He  confers  the  most  important  offices  upon 
vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  virtuous 

s  See  Panegyr.  Veter.  vi.  9.  The  oration  was  pronounced  after 
Maximian  had  reassumed  the  purple. 

t  Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment:  "  At  enim  divinum 
ilium  virum,  qui  primus  imperium  et  participavit  et  posuit,  consilii  et 
facti  sui  non  pcenitet ;  nee  amisisse  se  putat  quod  sponte  transcripsit. 
felix  beatusque  vere  quem  vestra,  tantorum  principum,  colunt  obse. 
quia  privatum."     Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 

u  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Victor  for  this  celebrated  bou  mot. 
Eutropius  mentions  the  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 

x  Hist.  August,  p.  223,  224.  Vopiscus  had  learned  this  conversation 
from  his  father. 
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and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such  in- 
famous arts,"  added  Diocletian,  "  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  courtiers.""  A  just  estimate  of  greatness, 
and  the  assurance  of  immortal  fame,  improve  our 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement ;  but  the 
Roman  emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  to  enjoy  without  allay  the  com- 
forts and  security  of  a  private  condition.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the 
troubles  which  afflicted  the  empire  after  his  abdica- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  indifferent 
to  their  consequences.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent, sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of 
Salona.  His  tenderness,  or  at  least  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife  and 
daughter;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian 
were  imbittered  by  some  affronts,  which  Licinius 
and  Constantine  might  have  spared  the  father  of 
so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author  of  their  own 
fortune.  A  report,  though  of  a  very  arm  death, 
doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  A-  D-  3I3- 
that  he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  their 
power  by  a  voluntary  death.y 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  _.,.,_ 

Description  of  Sa- 

of  the  life  and  character  of  Diocletian,  lonaand  the  adja- 

c  ,     ,.         ,  cent  country. 

we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  3 

to  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Salona,  a  principal 
city  of  his  native  province  of  Dalmatia,  was  near 
two  hundred  Roman  miles  (according  to  the  mea- 
surement of  the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and 
the  confines  of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  from  Surmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the 
emperors  whenever  they  visited  the  Illyrian  fron- 
tier.2 A  miserable  village  still  preserves  the  name 
of  Salona ;  but  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  and  a  confused  prospect  of 
broken  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.*  About  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  Diocletian  constructed  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  work,  how  long  he  had  meditated  his 
design  of  abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice  of  a 
spot  which  united  all  that  could  contribute  either  to 
health  or  to  luxury,  did  not  require  the  partiality  of 
a  native.  "  The  soil  was  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  though  extremely  hot 
during  the  summer  months,  this  country  seldom 
feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the 
coasts  of  Istria  and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  exposed. 
The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  beautiful 
than  the  soil  and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards 
the  west  lies  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along 
the  Hadriatic,  in  which  a  number  of  small  islands 

y  The  younger  Victor  slightly  mentions  the  report.  But  as  Dio- 
cletian had  disobliged  a  powerful  and  successful  party,  his  memory  has 
been  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the 
Roman  senate,  &c. 

z  See  the  ltiner.  p.  269,  272.  Edit.  Wessel. 

a  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia,  p.  43.  (printed  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1774,  in  two  small  volumes  in  quarto,)  quotes  a  MS. 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Salona,  composed  by  Giambatista  Gius. 
tiani  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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are  scattered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  this  part 
of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the 
north  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Salona  ;  and  the  country  beyond  it,  appearing  in 
sight,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that  more  exten- 
sive prospect  of  water,  which  the  Hadriatic  presents 
both  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  Towards  the 
north,  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in 
many  places,  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and 
viuevards."b 
Of  Diocletian's  Though  Constantine,  from  a  very 
palace.  obvious  prejudice,  affects  to  mention 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  with  contempt,"  yet  one  of 
their  successors,  who  could  only  see  it  in  a  neglected 
and  mutilated  state,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.4  It  covered  an 
extent  of  ground  consisting  of  between  nine  and 
ten  English  acres.  The  form  was  quadrangular, 
flanked  with  sixteen  towers.  Two  of  the  sides  were 
near  six  hundred,  and  the  other  two  near  seven 
hundred,  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  a  beautiful  free-stone,  extracted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries  of  Trau,  or  Tragutium,  and  very 
little  inferior  to  marble  itself.  Four  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  divided  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and  the  approach  to 
the  principal  apartment  was  from  a  very  stately 
entrance,  which  is  still  denominated  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  approach  was  terminated  by  a  peristy- 
lium  of  granite  columns,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
discover  the  square  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  on  the 
other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  latter  of 
those  deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the  patron  of 
his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protector  of  his  health. 
By  comparing  the  present  remains  with  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius,  the  several  parts  of  the  building,  the 
baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the  basilica,  and 
the  Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  halls  have 
been  described  with  some  degree  of  precision,  or  at 
least  of  probability.  Their  forms  were  various, 
their  proportions  just;  but  they  were  all  attended 
with  two  imperfections,  very  repugnant  to  our  mo- 
dern notions  of  taste  and  conveniency.  These 
stately  rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  chimneys. 
They  were  lighted  from  the  top,  (for  the  building 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  one  story,) 
and  they  received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes 
that  were  conveyed  along  the  walls.  The  range  of 
principal  apartments  was  protected  towards  the 
south-west  by  a  portico  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  long,  which  must  have  formed  a  very  noble  and 
delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting  and 
sculpture  were  added  to  those  of  the  prospect. 

b  Adam's  Antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  p.  6.  We 
may  add  a  circumstance  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortis  :  the  little  stream 
of  the  Hyader,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  most  excellent  trout, 
which  a  sagacious  writer,  perhaps  a  rnouk,  supposes  to  hive- been  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the  choice  of  his 
retirement.  Fortis,  p.  45.  The  same  author  (p.  38)  observes,  that  a 
taste  for  agriculture  is  reviving  at  SpalatTO;  and  that  an  experimental 
farm  has  lately  been  established  near  the  city,  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men. 

c  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Coetum  Sanct.  c.  25.  In  this  sermon,  the 
emperor,  or  the  bishop  who  composed  it  for  him,  affects  to  relate  the 
miserable  end  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 
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Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  soli- 
tary country,  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  time  ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped 
the  rapacious  industry  of  man.  The  village  of  As- 
palathus,e  and,  long  afterwards,  the  provincial  town 
of  Spalatro,  have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The 
Golden  Gate  now  opens  into  the  market-place.  St. 
John  the  Baptist  has  usurped  the  honours  of  iEscu- 
lapius ;  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathedral 
church.  For  this  account  o.f  Diocletian's  palace  we 
are  principally  indebted  to  an  ingenious  artist  of 
our  own  time  and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal 
curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatian  But 
there  is  room  to  suspect,  that  the  elegance  of  his 
designs  and  engraving  has  somewhat  flattered  the 
objects  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  Deciineofthe 
represent.  We  are  informed  by  a  arts" 
more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller,  that  the 
awful  ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not  less  expressive  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  than  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.^  If  such 
was  indeed  the  state  of  architecture,  we  must  natu- 
rally believe  that  painting  and  sculpture  had  ex- 
perienced a  still  more  sensible  decay.  The  practice 
of  architecture  is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even 
mechanical  rules.  But  sculpture,  and,  above  all, 
painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation  not 
only  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  characters 
and  passions  of  the  human  soul.  In  those  sublime 
arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  little  avail,  un- 
less it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and  guided  by  the 
most  correct  taste  and  observation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  civil  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  progress  of  despotism,  had 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  genius,  and  even  to 
learning.  The  succession  of  Illyrian  princes  restor- 
ed the  empire,  without  restoring  the  sciences.  Their 
military  education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters  ;  and  even  the  mind  of 
Diocletian,  however  active  and  capacious  in  busi- 
ness, was  totally  uninformed  by  study  or  specula- 
tion. The  professions  of  law  and  physic  are  of  such 
common  use  and  certain  profit,  that  they  will  always 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  practitioners,  endowed 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  abilities  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  students  in 
those  two  faculties  appeal  to  any  celebrated  masters 
who  have  flourished  within  that  period.  The  voice 
of  poetry  was  silent.  History  was  reduced  to  dry 
and  confused  abridgments,  alike  destitute  of  amuse- 
ment and   instruction.      A   languid   and   affected 


Of  letters 


d  Constantin.  Porphyr.  de  Statu  Imper.  p.  86. 

e  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  1G2. 

f  Messieurs  Adarii  and  Claris<.eau,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen, 
visited  Spalatro  in  the  month  of  July  1757.  The  magnificent  work 
which  their  journey  produced  was  published  in  London  seven  years 
afterwards. 

g  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  "  E'bastevolmente 
notaasli  amatori  dell'  architettura,  e  dell"  antichita,  Topera  del  Signor 
Adams,  che  a  donato  molto  a  que'  superbi  vestigi  coll'  abituale  ele. 
ganza  del  suo  toccalapis  e  del  bulino.  In  generale  la  rozzezza  del 
scalpello,  el  cativo  gusto  del  secolo  vi  gareguiano  colla  magnificeuza 
del  fabricato."    See  Viaggio  in  Dalraazia,  p.  40. 
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eloquence  was  still  retained  in  the  pay  and  service 
of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts  except 
those  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  their 
pride,  or  the  defence  of  their  power.'1 

The  new  The  declining  age  of  learning  and 

Piatonists.  Qf  mankind  is  marked,  however,  by 
the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  new  Piatonists. 
The  school  of  Alexandria  silenced  those  of  Athens; 
and  the  ancient  sects  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  more  fashionable  teachers,  who  re- 
commended their  system  by  the  novelty  of  their 
method,  and  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  Several 
of  these  masters,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Amelius, 
and  Porphyry,1  were  men  of  profound  thought  and 
intense  application  ;  but  by  mistaking  the  true 
object  of  philosophy,  their  labours  contributed 
much  less  to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human 
understanding.  The  knowledge  that  is  suited  to 
our  situation  and  powers,  the  whole  compass  of 
moral,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  was  neg- 
lected by  the  new  Piatonists  ;  while  they  exhausted 
their  strength  in  the  verbal  disputes  of  metaphysics, 
attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato, 
on  subjects  of  which  both  these  philosophers  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Consuming 
their  reason  in  these  deep  but  unsubstantial  medi- 
tations, their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions  of 
fancy.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from  its 
corporeal  prison  ;  claimed  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  daemons  and  spirits  ;  and,  by  a  singular  revo- 
lution, converted  the  study  of  philosophy  into  that 
of  magic.  The  ancient  sages  had  derided  the  popu- 
lar superstition  ;  after  disguising  its  extravagance 
by  the  thin  pretence  of  allegory,  the  disciples  of 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry  became  its  most  zealous 
defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the  Christians  in 
a  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  attacked  the 
remainder  of  their  theological  system  with  all  the 
fury  of  civil  war.  The  new  Piatonists  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  science, 
but  in  that  of  the  church  the  mention  of  them  will 
very  frequently  occur. 
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Troubles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death 
of  Constantius. — Elevation  of  Constantine  and 
Maxentius. — Six  emperors  at  the  same  time. — 
Death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius. — Victories  of 

h  The  orator  Eumenius  was  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximian  and 
Constantius,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autun.  His 
salary  was  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  which,  accordiug  to  the 
lowest  computation  of  that  age,  must  have  exceeded  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  generously  requested  the  permission  of  employing 
it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  De  RestaurandisScholis  ■ 
which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may  atone  for  his  pane- 
gyrics. 

i  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  abdication.  The 
life  of  his  master  Plotinus,  which  he  composed,  will  give  us  the  most 
complete  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  sect,  and  the  manners  of  its  pro- 
fessors. This  very  curious  piece  is  inserted  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
Grseca,  torn.  iv.  p.  88—148. 


Constantine  over  Maxentius  and  Licinius. — Re- 
union of  the  empire  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  period  of  civil 
Diocletian  subsisted  no  longer  than   wars  and  confu- 

°  sion, 

while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and  a.  d.  305—323. 
dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  It  required  such  a 
fortunate  mixture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities, 
as  could  scarcely  be  found,  or  even  expected,  a 
second  time  ;  two  emperors  without  jealousy,  two 
Caesars  without  ambition,  and  the  same  general 
interest  invariably  pursued  by  four  independent 
princes.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of  discord 
and  confusion.  The  empire  was  afflicted  by  five 
civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not 
so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of 
arms  between  several  hostile  monarchs,  who,  view- 
ing each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove 
to  increase  their  respective  forces  at  the  expense 
of  their  subjects. 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian had  resigned  the  purple,  their  situation  of 
station,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  onstantlu-s. 
new  constitution,  was  filled  by  the  two  Caesars, 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  who  immediately  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus.*  The  honours  of 
seniority  and  precedence  were  allowed  to  the  former 
of  those  princes,  and  he  continued,  under  a  new 
appellation,  to  administer  his  ancient  department 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  government  of 
those  ample  provinces  was  sufficient  to  exercise  his 
talents,  and  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Clemency, 
temperance,  and  moderation,  distinguished  the 
amiable  character  of  Constantius,  and  his  fortunate 
subjects  had  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the 
virtues  of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maxi- 
mian, and  even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.b  In- 
stead of  imitating  their  eastern  pride  and  magnifi- 
cence, Constantius  preserved  the  modesty  of  a 
Roman  prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffected  sin- 
cerity, that  his  most  valued  treasure  was  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  whenever  the  dignity 
of  the  throne,  or  the  danger  of  the  state,  required 
any  extraordinary  supply,  he  could  depend  with 
confidence  on  their  gratitude  and  liberality.0  The 
provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  sensible  of 
his  worth,  and  of  their  own  happiness,  reflected 
with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  nu- 
merous family,  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Maximian.  » 


a  M.  de  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca- 
dence des  Romains,  c.  17.)  supposes,  on  the  authority  of  Orosius  and 
Eusebius.that,  on  thi6  occasion,  the  empire,  for  the  first  time,  was  really 
divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in  what 
respect  the  plan  of  Galerius  differed  from  that  of  Diocletian. 

b  Hie  non  modoamabilis,  sed  etiam  venerabilisGallis  fuit;  prsecipne 
quod  Diocletiani  suspectam  prudentmm,  et  Maximiani  sanguinariara 
violentiam  imperio  ejus  evaserant.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  x.  i. 

c  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  provinciarum)  ac  privatorum  studens, 
fisci  commoda  non  admodum  arl'ectans  ;  ducensque  melius  publicas  opes 
a  privatis  haberi,  quam  intra  unum  claustrum  reservari.  Id.  ibid.  He 
carried  this  maxim  so  far,  that  whenever  he  gave  an  entertainment,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate. 
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The  stern  temper  of  Galerius  was 
cast  in  a  very  different  mould  ;  and 
•while  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he 
seldom  condescended  to  solicit  their  affections. 
His  fame  in  arms,  and  above  all,  the  success  of  the 
Persian  war,  had  elated  his  haughty  mind,  which 
was  naturally  impatient  of  a  superior,  or  even  of 
an  equal.  If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  partial 
testimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of 
Galerius,  aud  relate  the  particulars  of  a  private 
conversation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  the 
former  discovered  as  much  pusillanimity  as  the 
latter  displayed  ingratitude  and  arrogance.4  But 
these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently  refuted  by 
an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwise  have  been 
his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger 
from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good  sense  would 
have  instructed  him  to  prevent  the  ignominious 
contest ;  and  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with  glory, 
he  would  have  resigned  it  without  disgrace. 
The  two  Caesars  After  the  elevation  of  Constantius 
Severusand        and  Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Augusti, 

Miximin.  . 

two  new  t&sars  were  required  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  and  to  complete  the  system  of  the 
imperial  government.  Diocletian  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  world  ;  he 
considered  Galerius,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  family  and  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  he  consented,  without  reluctance,  that 
his  successor  should  assume  the  merit  as  well  as 
the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.  It  was 
fixed  without  consulting  the  interest  or  inclination 
of  the  princes  of  the  west.  Each  of  them  had  a 
son  who  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
who  might  have  been  deemed  the  most  natural 
candidates  for  the  vacant  honour.  But  the  impo- 
tent resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  ;  and  the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he 
might  despise  the  dangers,  was  humanely  appre- 
hensive of  the  calamities,  of  civil  war.  The  two 
persons  whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views 
of  bis  ambition  ;  and  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  want  of  merit 
or  personal  consequence.  The  first  of  these  was 
Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Maximin, 

d  Lactantius  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  Were  the  particulars  of 
this  conference  more  consistent  with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still 
ask,  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician?  But 
there  are  many  historians  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying 
of  the  great  Conde  to  cardinal  de  Retz ;  "  Ces  coquinsnous  font  parler 
et  agir,  comme  ils  auroientfait  eux-memes  a  notre  place." 

•■  ;+ublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  silvis,  (says  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
19.)  statim  scutarius,  continuo  protector,  mox  tribunus,  postridie 
Csesar,  accepit  Orientem.  Aurelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving  him 
the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

f  TLs  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantius,  de 
M.P.c.  18. 

p  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  very  doubtful  authority 
of  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

h  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Constantine,  was 
invented  in  the  darkness  of  monasteries,  was  embellished  bv  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth  and  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  defended  by 
our  antiquarian*  of  the  last  age,  and  is  seriously  related  in  the  ponderous 
History  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  147.)  He  trans. 
ports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary  father  of  Helena, 
from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

i  Eutropius  (x.  2.)  expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth,  and  the 


whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.  The  un- 
experienced youth  still  betrayed  by  his  manners 
and  language  his  rustic  education,  when,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world,  he 
was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple,  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  intrusted  with  the 
sovereign  command  of  Egypt  and  Syrian  At  the 
same  time,  Severus,  a  faithful  servant,  addicted  to 
pleasure,  but  not  incapable  of  business,  was  sent  to 
Milan,  to  receive,  from  the  reluctant  hands  of 
Maximian,  the  Caesarian  ornaments,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Italy  and  Africa/  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  Severus  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  western  emperor  ;  but  he  was 
absolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  bene- 
factor Galerius,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the  inter- 
mediate countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to 
those  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his.  power  over 
three-fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confi- 
dence, that  the  approaching  death  of  Constantius 
would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
we  are  assured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a 
long  succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he 
meditated  his  own  retreat  from  public  life,  after  he 
should  have  accomplished  a  glorious  reign  of  about 
twenty  years.s 

But  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  Ambition  of 
two  unexpected  revolutions  overturned  pointed8  byTwo 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius.  revolutions. 
The  hopes  of  uniting  the  western  provinces  to  his 
empire  were  disappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantine, whilst  Italy  and  Africa  were  lost  by  the 
successful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 

I.  The  fame  of  Constantine  has  Birth,  educa. 
rendered  posterity  attentive  to  the  0f)consuntTneP,e 
most  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  A-  D-  274 
and  actions.  The  place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  his  mother  Helena,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject not  only  of  literary  but  of  national  disputes. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  tradition,  which  assigns 
for  her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  ;h 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  defend  the  legality 
of  her  marriage,  against  those  who  have  represented 
her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantius.1  The  great 
Constantine  was  most  probably  boim  at  Naissus,  in 
Dacia  ;k  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  a  family 
and  province  distinguished  only  by  the  profession 

occasion  of  theerror,  "  ex  obscuriori  matrimonio  ejus  Alius."  Zosiraus 
(I.  ii.  p.  78.)  eagerly  seized  the  most  unfavourable  report,  and  is  followed 
by  Orosius,  (vii.  25.)  whose  authority  is  oddly  enough  overlooked  by 
the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tillemont.  By  insisting  on  the  divorce 
of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

k  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Constantine's 
birth.  1.  Our  English  antiquarians  were  used  to  dwell  with  rapture 
on  the  words  of  his  panegyrist;  "  Britannias  i  1  lie  oriendo  nobiles 
feristi."  But  this  celebrated  passage  may  be  referred  with  as  much 
propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Constantine.  2.  Some 
of  the  modern  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  Drepa- 
num,  a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.) 
which  Constantine  dignified  with  the  name  of  Helenopolis,  and  Justinian 
adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings.  (Procop.  de  yEdificiis,  v.  2.) 
It  is  indeed  probable  enough,  that  Helena's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Dre- 
panuin ,  and  that  Constantius  might  lodge  there  when  he  returned 
from  a  Persian  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  But  in  the  wandering 
life  of  a  soldier,  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  the  places  where  his 
children  are  born,  have  very  little  connexion  with  each  other.  3.  The 
claim  of  Naissus  is  supported  by  the  anonymous  writer,  published  at 
the  end  of  Ammianus,  p.  710.  and  who  in  general  copied  very  good 
materials:  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Firmicius,  (de  Astrologia,  1.  i. 
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of  arms,  the  youth  should  discover  very  little  incli- 
nation to  improve  his  mind  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.1  He  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  his  father  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  but  that  fortunate 
event  was  attended  with  his  mother's  divorce  ;  and 
the  splendour  of  an  imperial  alliance  reduced  the 
son  of  Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  humiliation. 
Instead  of  following  Constantius  in  the  west,  he 
remained  in  the  service  of  Diocletian,  signalized 
his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  honourable  station  of  a  tribune 
of  the  first  order.  The  figure  of  Constantine  was 
tall  and  majestic ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exer- 
cises, intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peace  ;  in  his  whole 
conduct,  the  active  spirit  of  truth  was  tempered  by 
habitual  prudence ;  and  while  his  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  insensible 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  favour  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  Caesar,  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius ;  and  though 
prudence  might  restrain  him  from  exercising  any 
open  violence,  an  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a 
loss  how  to  execute  a  sure  and  secret  revenge.m 
Every  hour  increased  the  danger  of  Constantine, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated 
letters,  expressed  the  warmest  desire  of  embracing 
his  son.  For  some  time  the  policy  of  Galerius 
supplied  him  with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it  was 
impossible  long  to  refuse  so  natural  a  request  of 
his  associate,  without  maintaining  his  refusal  by 
arms.  The  permission  of  the  journey  was  reluc- 
tantly granted,  and  whatever  precautions  the 
emperor  might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the 
consequences  of  which  he,  with  so  much  reason, 
apprehended,  they  were  effectually  disappointed  by 
the  incredible  diligence  of  Constantine."  Leaving 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled 
post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of  Boulogne,  in  the 
very  moment  when  his  father  was  preparing  to 
embark  for  Britain.0 

Death  of  Con.  The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy 
vatioiH>fncoi£  victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Cale- 
AaDin306  July  ^onia,  were  tne  ^ast  exploits  of  the 
25.  reign  of  Constantius.      He  ended  his 

life  in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months 
after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.     His  death  was  im- 


c.  4.)  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  himself.  Some 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the 
application  of  the  passage  of  Firmicius  ;  but  the  former  is  established 
by  the  best  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  by  Lipsius  de 
Magnitudine  Romana,  1.  iv.  c.  II.  et  Supplement. 

1  Literis  minus  instructus.     Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710. 

m  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  exposed  him  to  single  combat 
with  a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710.)  and  with  a  monstrous  lion.  See 
Praxagoras  apud  Photium,  p.  63.  Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, had  written  a  life  of  Constantine,  in  two  books,  which  are  now 
lost.     He  was  a  contemporary. 

"  Zosimns,  I.  ii.  p.  78,  79.  LactantiusdeM.  P.  c.  24.  The  former  tells 
a  very  foolishstory,  that  Constantine  caused  all  the  post-horses,  which 
he  had  used,  to  be  hamstrung-.   Such  a  bloody  execution,  without  pre- 


mediately  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine. The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  succession  are 
so  very  familiar,  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
consider  them  as  founded,  not  only  in  reason,  but 
in  nature  itself.  Our  imagination  readily  transfers 
the  same  principles  from  private  property  to  public 
dominion:  and  whenever  a  virtuous  father  leaves 
behind  him  a  son  whose  merit  seems  to  justify  the 
esteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the  people,  the  joint 
influence  of  prejudice  and  of  affection  operates  with 
irresistible  weight.  The  flower  of  the  western 
armies  had  followed  Constantius  into  Britain,  and 
the  national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus, 
one  of  their  hereditary  chieftains. p  The  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  the  assurance  that 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  their 
nomination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions 
by  the  adherents  of  Constantine.  The  soldiers  were 
asked,  whether  they  could  hesitate  a  moment  be- 
tween the  honour  of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy 
son  of  their  beloved  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of 
tamely  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  obscure 
stranger,  on  whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign  of 
Asia  to  bestow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  west? 
It  was  insinuated  to  them,  that  gratitude  and  libe- 
rality held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  virtues 
of  Constantine  ;  nor  did  that  artful  prince  show 
himself  to  the  troops,  till  they  were  prepared  to 
salute  him  with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  em- 
peror. The  throne  was  the  object  of  his  desires; 
and  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambition,  it  was 
his  only  means  of  safety.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Galerius,  and 
sufficiently  apprized,  that  if  he  wished  to  live  he 
must  determine  to  reign.  The  decent  and  even 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  chose  to  affect,q  was 
contrived  to  justify  his  usurpation;  nor  did  he 
yield  to  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he  had 
provided  the  proper  materials  for  the  letter,  which  he 
immediately  despatched  to  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
Constantine  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event 
of  his  father's  death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural 
claim  to  the  succession,  and  respectfully  lamented, 
that  the  affectionate  violence  of  his  troops  had  not 
permitted  him  to  solicit  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  first  emo- 
tions of  Galerius  were  those  of  surprise,  disappoint- 
ment, and  rage ;  and  as  he  could  seldom  restrain 
his  passions,  he  loudly  threatened,  that  he  would 
commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter  and  the  messen- 
ger.    But  his  resentment  insensibly  subsided  ;  and 


venting  a  pursuit,  would  have  scattered  suspicions,  and  might  have 
stopped  his  journey. 

o  Anonym,  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  4.  But  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  79. 
Eusebius  de  Vit.  Constant.  I.  i.  c.  21.  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24. 
suppose,  with  less  accuracy,  that  he  fouud  his  father  on  his  death-bed. 

P  Cunctis  qui  aderant  annitentibns,  sed  pra>cipue  Croco  (alii  Eroco) 
Alemannorum  rege,  auxilii  gratia  Constantium  comitato,  imperium 
capit.  Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
barbarian  king,  who  assisted  the  Roman  arms  with  an  independent  body 
of  his  own  subjects.  The  practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  last  became 
fatal. 

q  His  panegyrist  Eumenius  (vii.  8.)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  presence 
of  Constantine,  that  be  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  his  soldiers. 
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when    he    recollected    the    douhtful 

He   is   acknow-  .   ,      , 

ledgred  by  Gale-    chance  of  war,  when  he  had  weighed 

him  onw^he6*  the  character  and  strength  of  his 
title  of  Ca-sar       adversary,  he  consented   to   embrace 

and  that  of  Ail-  -  , 

gustus  to  Sever,  the  honourable  accommodation  which 
the  prudence  of  Constantine  had  left 
open  to  him.  Without  either  condemning  or  ratify- 
ing the  choice  of  the  British  army,  Galerius  accepted 
the  son  of  his  deceased  colleague,  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  ;  but  he  gave  him 
only  the  title  of  C»sar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among 
the  Roman  princes,  whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant 
place  of  Augustus  on  his  favourite  Severus.  The 
apparent  harmony  of  the  empire  was  still  preserved, 
and  Constantine,  who  already  possessed  the  sub- 
stance, expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  the  honours,  of  supreme  power/ 
The  children  of  Constantius  by  his 

The  brothers  and  .  .  .  , 

sisters  of  Con-  second  marriage  were  six  in  number, 
stantme.  three  of  either  sex,  and  whose  impe- 

rial descent  might  have  solicited  a  preference  over 
the  meaner  extraction  of  the  son  of  Helena.  But 
Constantine  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time 
when  the  eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not  possibly 
be  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  claim  of 
superior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratified  by  the 
dying  emperor.s  In  his  last  moments,  Constantius 
bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the  safety 
as  well  as  greatness  of  the  family;  conjuring  him 
to  assume  both  the  authority  and  the  sentiments  of 
a  father  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Theodora. 
Their  liberal  education,  advantageous  marriages, 
the  secure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  first  ho- 
nours of  the  state  with  which  they  were  invested, 
attest  the  fraternal  affection  of  Constantine  ;  and  as 
those  princes  possessed  a  mild  and  grateful  dispo- 
sition, they  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.' 
Discontent  of  the      II.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Galerius 

Romans    at    the  ,  • ,     ,    ,       ..         ,. 

apprehension  of  was  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  disap- 
taxes-  pointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic 

provinces,  before  the  unexpected  loss  of  Italy 
wounded  bis  pride  as  well  as  power  in  a  still  more 
sensible  part.  The  long  absence  of  the  emperors 
had  filled  Rome  with  discontent  and  indignation  ; 
and  the  people  gradually  discovered,  that  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Nicomedia  and  Milan,  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  particular  inclination  of  Diocle- 
tian, but  to  the  permanent  form  of  government 
which  he  had  instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few 
months  after  his  abdication,  his  successors  dedi- 
cated, under  his  name,  those  magnificent  baths, 
whose  ruins  still  supply  the  ground  as  well  as  the 

r  Lactantiusdc  M.  P.  c.  25.  EumeDius  (vii.  8.)  gives  a  rhetorical 
turn  to  the  whole  transaction. 

■  The  choice  of  Constantine,  by  hisdyins  father,  which  is  warranted 
by  reason,  and  insinuated  by  Eumenius,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  authority,  the  concurrinsr  evidence  of  Lactan- 
tiui  (de  M.  P.  c.  24  )  and  of  Libanus,  (Oration  i.)  of  Eusebius  (in  \  it. 
ConsUntin.  1.  i   c.  18,  21.)  and  of  Julian  fOration  i.) 

t  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constautia  married  the  emperor 
Licinius,  Anastasia  the  Caesar  Bassiamis,  and  Eutropia  the  consul 
Nepotianus.  TIh:  three  brothers  were  Dalmatius,  Julius  Constantius, 
arid  Anibalianus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


materials  for  so  many  churches  and  convents."  The 
tranquillity  of  those  elegant  recesses  of  ease  and 
luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient  murmurs  of 
the  Romans,  and  a  report  was  insensibly  circulated, 
that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting  those  buildings 
would  soon  be  required  at  their  hands.  About  that 
time  the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  had  induced  him  to  make  a 
very  strict  and  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
taxation,  both  on  their  lands  and  on  their  persons. 
A  very  minute  survey  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  their  real  estates  ;  and  wherever  there  was  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  concealment,  torture  was  very 
freely  employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of 
their  personal  wealth."  The  privileges  which  had 
exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces,  were 
no  longer  regarded  :  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
already  began  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to 
settle  the  proportion  of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly  extinguished, 
the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  property  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by 
the  insult,  and  the  sense  of  private  interest  was 
quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  weight  of 
personal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced 
every  form  of  despotism,  they  had  now  enjoyed  that 
exemption  near  five  hundred  years  ;  nor  could  they 
patiently  brook  the  insolence  of  an  Illyrian  peasant, 
who,  from  his  distant  residence  in  Asia,  presumed 
to  number  Rome  among  the  tributary  cities  of  his 
empire.  The  rising  fury  of  the  people  was  en- 
couraged by  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  conniv- 
ance, of  the  senate  ;  and  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  reason  to  apprehend 
their  own  dissolution,  embraced  so  honourable  a 
pretence,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their 
swords  in  the  service  of  their  oppressed  country. 
It  was  the  wish,  and  it  soon  became  the  hope,  of 
every  citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy  their 
foreign  tyrants,  they  should  elect  a  prince  who,  by 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims  of 
government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion, of  Maxentius,  determined  in  his  favour  the 
popular  enthusiasm. 

Maxentius  was  the  son  of  the  em-   Maxentius    de- 
peror  Maximian,  and  he  had  married   cla£d  emptor 

r  '  at  Rome, 

the  daughter  of  Galerius.     His  birth     a.  d.  306. 

and  alliance  seemed  to  offer  him  the 

fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  empire  ;  but  his 


u  See  Gruter  Inscrip.  p.  178.  The  six  princes  are  all  mentioned, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  senior  Augusti,  and  fathers  of  the 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  use  of  their  oicn  Romans, 
this  magnificent  edifice,  The  architects  have  delineated  the  ruins  of 
these  thermee ;  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  >>"ar- 
dini,  have  ascertained  the  ground  which  they  covered.  One  of  the 
great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthusian  church  ;  and  even  one  of  the  por- 
ter's lodges  is  sufficient  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs  to  the 
Feuillans. 

x  See  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  26,  31. 
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vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the  same  exclu- 
sion from  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  which  Constantine 
had  deserved  hy  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit. 
The  policy  of  Galerius  preferred  such  associates,  as 
would  never  disgrace  the  choice,  nor  dispute  the 
commands,  of  their  benefactor.  An  obscure 
stranger  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy, 
and  the  son  of  the  late  emperor  of  the  west  was  left 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  The  gloomy 
passions  of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage, 
were  inflamed  by  envy  on  the  news  of  Constantine's 
success  ;  but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with 
the  public  discontent,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded 
to  unite  his  personal  injury  and  pretensions  with 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  people.  Two  praetorian 
tribunes  and  a  commissary  of  provisions  undertook 
the  management  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  as  every 
order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the 
immediate  event  was  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult. 
The  praefect  of  the  city,  and  a  few  magistrates,  who 
maintained  their  fidelity  to  Severus,  were  massacred 
by  the  guards  ;  and  Maxentius,  invested  with  the 
imperial  ornaments,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
applauding  senate  and  people  as  the  protector  of 
the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Maximian  was  previously  acquainted  with 
Maximian  re-as.  the  conspiracy  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
sumes  the  purple,  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  at 
Rome,  the  old  emperor  broke  from  the  retirement 
where  the  authority  of  Diocletian  had  condemned 
him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy  solitude,  and  con- 
cealed his  returning  ambition  under  the  disguise  of 
paternal  tenderness.  At  the  request  of  his  son  and 
of  the  senate,  he  condescended  to  re-assume  the 
purple.  His  ancient  dignity,  his  experience,  and 
his  fame  in  arms,  added  strength  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion to  the  party  of  Maxentius.y 
Defeat  and  death  According  to  the  advice,  or  rather 
of  Severus.  the  orders,  of  his  colleague,  the  em- 
peror Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  in 
the  full  confidence,  that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity, 
he  should  easily  suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwar- 
like  populace,  commanded  by  a  licentious  youth. 
But  he  found  on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city 
shut  against  him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and 
arms,  an  experienced  general  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels,  and  his  own  troops  without  spirit  or  affec- 
tion. A  large  body  of  Moors  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative  ;  and,  if 
it  be  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian 
in  his  African  war,  preferring  the  natural  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  allegiance.  Anu- 
linus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  after  him  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  troops,  accustomed  to  obey 
his  commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expression 
of  an  orator,  recalled  her  armies  ;  and  the  unfor- 

y  The  sixth  Panegyric  represents  the  conduct  of  Maximian  in  the 
most  favourable  light  ;  and  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Aurelius 
Victor,  "  retractante  diu,"  may  signify,  either  that  he  contrived,  or  that 
lie  opposed,  the  conspiracy.  See  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  76.  and  Lactantius, 
de  IH.  P.  c.  26. 
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tunate  Severus,  destitute  of  force  and  of  counsel, 
retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation,  to  Ra- 
venna. Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been 
safe.  The  fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to 
resist  the  attempts,  and  the  morasses  that  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  sea,  which 
Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  secured 
him  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  provisions,  and 
gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which,  on  the 
return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his  assistance 
from  Illyricum  and  the  east.  Maximian,  who  con- 
ducted the  siege  in  person,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  might  waste  his  time  and  his  army  in  the  fruit- 
less enterprise,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
either  from  force  or  famine.  With  an  art  more 
suitable  to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his 
own,  he  directed  his  attack,  not  so  much  against 
the  walls  of  Ravenna,  as  against  the  mind  of 
Severus.  The  treachery  which  he  had  experienced, 
disposed  that  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  The  emissa- 
ries of  Maximian  easily  persuaded  his  credulity, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the  town, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to 
accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  humanity,  and  treated 
with  respect.  Maximian  conducted  the  captive 
emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain 
only  an  easy  death  and  an  imperial  funeral.  When 
the  sentence  was  signified  to  him,  the 
manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his 
own  choice;  he  preferred  the  favourite  mode  of 
the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  se- 
pulchre which  had  been  constructed  for  the  family 
of  Gallienus.2 

Though  the  characters  of  Constan-  juaximian  <nVes 
tine   and   Maxentius    had  very   little  his  daughter 

J  Fausta,  and  the 

affinity  with  each  other,  their  situation  titieof  Augustus, 

,   •     ,  ,  .,  i  _  to  Constantine, 

and  interest  were  the  same  ;  and  pru-  A  D  307 
dence  seemed  to  require  that  they  March 31. 
should  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  dig- 
nity, the  indefatigable  Maximian  passed  the  Alps, 
and  courting  a  personal  interview  with  the  sove- 
reign of  Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  Fausta 
as  a  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  circumstance  of 
magnificence ;  and  the  ancient  colleague  of  Dio- 
cletian, who  again  asserted  his  claim  to  the  western 
empire,  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  the 
title  of  Augustus.  By  consenting  to  receive  that 
honour  from  Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Rome  and  of  the  senate  ;  but 

1  The  circumstances  of  this  war,  and  the  death  of  Severus,  are  very 
doubtfully  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments,  (see  Tillemont., 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  555.)  I  have  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  them  a  consistent  and  probable  narration. 
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his  professions  were  ambiguous  ;  and  his  assistance 
slow  and  ineffectual.  He  considered  with  attention 
the  approaching  contest  between  the  masters  of 
Italy  and  the  emperor  of  the  east,  and  was  prepared 
to  consult  his  own  safety  or  ambition  in  the  event 
of  the  war.3 

Gaierius  invades  The  importance  of  the  occasion 
Italy.  called  for  the  presence  and  abilities  of 
Gaierius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  collected 
from  Illyricum  and  the  east,  he  entered  Italy,  re- 
solved to  revenge  the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  rebellious  Romans  ;  or,  as  he  expressed  his 
intentions,  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian, 
to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the  people  by 
the  sword.  But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  con- 
certed a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The  invader 
found  every  place  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessi- 
ble :  and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni, 
within  sixty  miles  of  Rome,  his  dominion  in  Italy 
was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp. 
Sensible  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  haughty  Gaierius  made  the  first  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation,  and  despatched  two  of  his 
most  considerable  officers  to  tempt  the  Roman 
princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who 
might  obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than  he 
could  hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.b  The 
offers  of  Gaierius  were  rejected  with  firmness,  his 
perfidious  friendship  refused  with  contempt,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered,  that,  unless  he 
provided  for  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had 
some  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus.  The 
wealth,  which  the  Romans  defended  against  his 
rapacious  tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his 
destruction.  The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popular 
arts  of  his  son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums, 
and  the  promise  of  still  more  liberal  rewards, 
checked  the  ardour,  and  corrupted  the  fidelity,  of 
the  Illyrian  legions ;  and  when  Gaierius  at  length 
gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  he  could  prevail  on  his  veterans  not  to 
desert  a  banner  which  had  so  often  conducted  them 
to  victory  and  honour.  A  contemporary  writer  as- 
signs two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  they  are  both  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
cautious  historian  will  scarcely  venture  to  adopt 
them.  We  are  told  that  Gaierius,  who  had  formed 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by 
the  cities  of  the  east,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that  im- 
mense capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only 
to  render  it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy ;  Rome 
bad  long  since  been  accustomed  to  submit  on  the 

a  The  sixth  panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation  of 
Constantine;  hut  the  prudent  orator  avoids  the  mention  either  of  Ga- 
ierius or  of  Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the 
actual  troubles,  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

h  With  regard  to  this  negociation,  see  the  fragmentsof  an  anonymous 
historian,  published  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
Marcelliiras,  p.  711.  These  fragments  have  furnished  us  with  several 
curious,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  authentic  anecdotes. 

e  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  The  former  of  these  reasons  is  probably 
taken  from  Virgil's  shepherd  :  "  Jllam  ego  huic  nostrae  similem  Meli- 
bcee  putavi,"  &c.    Lactantius  delights  in  these  poetical  allusions. 


His  retreat. 


approach  of  a  conqueror;  nor  could  the  temporary 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  contended 
against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  legions. 
We  are  likewise  informed,  that  the  legions  them- 
selves were  struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  that 
those  pious  sons  of  the  republic  refused  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  parents  But  when 
we  recollect  with  how  much  ease,  in  the  more  an- 
cient civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party,  and  the  habits 
of  military  obedience,  had  converted  the  native  citi- 
zens of  Rome  into  her  most  implacable  enemies,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  extreme  delicacy 
of  strangers  and  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld 
Italy,  till  they  entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner.  Had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  in- 
terested nature,  they  would  probably  have  answered 
Gaierius  in  the  words  of  Caesar's  veterans :  "  If  our 
general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.  Whatsoever 
walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground, 
our  hands  are  ready  to  work  the  engines ;  nor  shall 
we  hesitate,  should  the  name  of  the  devoted  city  be 
Rome  itself."  These  are  indeed  the  expressions  of 
a  poet ;  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  distinguished, 
and  even  censured,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  history.d 

The  legions  of  Gaierius  exhibit  a 
very  melancholy  proof  of  their  dispo- 
sition, by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their 
retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravaged,  they  plun- 
dered, they  drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Italians ;  they  burnt  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  and  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
country  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
subdue.  During  the  whole  march,  Maxentius  hung 
on  their  rear,  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a 
general  engagement  with  those  brave  and  desperate 
veterans.  His  father  had  undertaken  a  second 
journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  persuading 
Constantine,  who  had  assembled  an  army  on  the 
frontier,  to  join  the  pursuit,  and  to  complete  the 
victory.  But  the  actions  of  Constantine  were  guided 
by  reason,  and  not  by  resentment.  He  persisted  in 
the  wise  resolution  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer  hated  Ga- 
ierius, when  that  aspiring  prince  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  terrors 

The  mind  of  Gaierius  was  the  most  E,evatioil  of  Li_ 
susceptible  of  the  sterner  passions,  but  ci"'"s  to  the  rank 

1  •  i  ,  r.        of  Augustus, 

it  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  a 

sincere  and  lasting  friendship.     Lici- 

nius,  whose  manners  as  well  as  character  were  not 

unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both  his 

affection  and  esteem.     Their  intimacy  had   com- 

&     Castra  niper  Tusci  si  ponere  Tyhridis  undas  ;    fjubeasj 
Hesperiosaudax  veniam  metator  in  agros. 
Tu  quoscumque  voles  in  planum  offendere  muros, 
His  aries  actus  disperget  saxa  lacertis; 
Ilia  licet  penitustolli  quamjusseris  urbem 
Roma  fit.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  i.  331. 

e  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.  Zosira.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  The  latter  insinu- 
ates, that  Constantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  promised  to 
declare  war  against  Gaierius. 


A.  D.  397. 
Nov.  11. 
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menced  in  the  happier  period  perhaps  of  their 
youth  and  obscurity.  It  had  been  cemented  by  the 
freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life ;  they  had 
advanced  almost  by  equal  steps  through  the  suc- 
cessive honours  of  the  service  ;  and  as  soon  as  Ga- 
lerius  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  raising  his 
companion  to  the  same  rank  with  himself.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  prosperity,  he  considered  the 
rank  of  Caesar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of 
Licinius,  and  rather  chose  to  reserve  for  him  the 
place  of  Constantius,  and  the  empire  of  the  west. 
While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  from 
that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  invested  Licinius 
with  the  vacant  purple  of  Severus,  resigning  to  his 
immediate  command  the  provinces  of  Illyricum.f 
The  news  of  his  promotion  was  no 
sooner  carried  into  the  east,  than 
Maximin,  who  governed,  or  rather  oppressed,  the 
countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  betrayed  his  envy  and 
discontent,  disdained  the  inferior  name  of  Caesar, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  as  well  as  argu- 
ments of  Galerius,  exacted,  almost  by  violence, 
the  equal  title  of  Augustus.?  For  the  first,  and  in- 
deed for  the  last  time,  the  Roman  world  was  ad- 
Six  emperors,  ministered  by  six  emperors.  In  the 
A.  D.  308.  west  Constantino  and  Maxentius 
affected  to  reverence  their  father  Maximian.  In 
the  east,  Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured  with 
more  real  consideration  their  benefactor  Galerius. 
The  opposition  of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a 
recent  war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hos- 
tile powers :  but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned  recon- 
ciliation, till  the  death  of  the  elder  princes,  of 
Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  the  views  and  passions  of  their 
surviving  associates. 
Misfortunes  of  When  Maximian  had  reluctantly 
Maximian.  abdicated  the  empire,  the  venal  ora- 
tors of  the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  modera- 
tion. When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  en- 
couraged, a  civil  war,  they  returned  thanks  to  his 
generous  patriotism,  and  gently  censured  that  love 
of  ease  and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn  him 
from  the  public  service.11  But  it  was  impossible 
that  minds  like  those  of  Maximian  and  his  son 
could  long  possess  in  harmony  an  undivided  power. 
Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  legal  sovereign 
of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people ; 
nor  would  he  endure  the  control  of  the  father,  who 

f  M.  deTillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  p.  559.)  has 
proved,  that  Licinius,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  rank 
of  Caesar,  was  declared  Augustus,  the  11th  of  November,  A.  D.  307. 
after  the  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy. 

g  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Galerius  declared  Licinius  Au- 
gustus with  himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates,  by  in- 
venting for  Constantine  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentius,  seeBaluze,  p. 
81.)  the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  Augusti.  But  when  Maximin  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  had  been  saluted  Augustus  by  the  army,  Galerius 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as  equal 
associates  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

h  See  Pancgyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.     Audi  doloris  nostri  liberam  vocem,  &c. 
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arrogantly  declared,  that  by  his  name  and  abilities 
the  rash  youth  had  been  established  on  the  throne. 
The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  and  those  troops,  who  dreaded  the 
severity  of  the  old  emperor,  espoused  the  party  of 
Maxentius.1  The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximian 
were  however  respected,  and  he  retired  from  Italy 
into  Illyricum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past  conduct, 
and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefs.  But  Ga- 
lerius, who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character, 
soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  the 
last  refuge  of  the  disappointed  Maximian  was  the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine. k  He  was  re- 
ceived with  respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  filial  tenderness  by  the  empress 
Fausta.  That  he  might  remove  every  suspicion,  he 
resigned  the  imperial  purple  a  second  time,1  pro- 
fessing himself  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered  in  this 
resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with  less 
dignity,  indeed,  than  in  his  first  retirement,  yet, 
however,  with  comfort  and  reputation.  But  the 
near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  to  his  re- 
membrance the  state  from  whence  he  was  fallen, 
and  he  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  either  to 
reign  or  to  perish.  An  incursion  of  the  Franks  had 
summoned  Constantine,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  lay  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian 
emperor,  and  a  considerable  treasure  was  deposited 
in  the  city  of  Aries.  Maximian  either  craftily  in- 
vented, or  hastily  credited,  a  vain  report  of  the 
death  of  Constantine.  Without  hesitation  he 
ascended  the  throne,  seized  the  treasure,  and  scat- 
tering it  with  his  accustomed  profusion  among  the 
soldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Be- 
fore he  could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the 
negociation  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
with  his  son  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Constantine 
defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first  news  of  his 
perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned  by 
rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embark- 
ed on  the  last-mentioned  river  at  Chalons,  and  at 
Lyons  trusting  himself  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone, 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with  a  military  force 
which  it  was  impossible  for  Maximian  to  resist, 
and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Marseilles.  The  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  joined  that  place  to  the  conti- 
nent was  fortified  against  the  besiegers,  whilst  the 
sea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of  Maximian,  or 

The  whole  passage  is  imagined  with  artful  flattery,  and  expressed  with 
an  easy  flow  of  eloquence. 

i  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  38.  Zosim.  1.  u.  p.  82.  A  report  was 
spread  that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  had 
been  substituted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Anonym.  Valesian.  and  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3,  4. 

k  Ab  urbe  pulsum,  ab  Italia  fugatum,  ab  Illyrico  repudiatum,  tuis 
provinces,  tuis  copiis,  tuo  palatio  recepisti.  Eumen.  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  vii.  14. 

1  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  resignation  of  the  purple, 
Constantine  still  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  honours  of  the 
imperial  dignity;  and,  on  all  public  occasions,  gave  the  right-hand 
place  to  his  father-in-law.    Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 
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for  the  succours  of  Maxentius,  if  the  latter  should 
choose  to  disguise  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  under  the 
honourable  pretence  of  defending  a  distressed,  or, 
as  he  might  allege,  an  injured  father.  Apprehen- 
sive of  the  fatal  consequences  of  delay,  Constantino 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  the 
scaling-ladders  were  found  too  short  for  the  height 
of  the  walls,  and  Marseilles  might  have  sustained 
as  long  a  siege  as  it  formerly  did  against  the  arms 
of  C.-esar,  if  the  garrison,  conscious  either  of  their 
fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  purchased  their 
pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city  and  person  of 
Maximian.     A  secret  but  irrevocable 

His  death,  ,,  , 

A.  d.  310.  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
February.  agajnst  the  usurper,  he  obtained  only 
the  same  favour  which  he  had  indulged  to  Severus, 
and  it  was  published  to  the  world,  that,  oppressed 
by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  the 
assistance,  and  disdained  the  moderate  counsels,  of 
Diocletian,  the  second  period  of  his  active  life  was 
a  series  of  public  calamities  and  personal  mortifica- 
tions, which  were  terminated,  in  about  three  years, 
by  an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  fate  ; 
but  we  should  find  more  reason  to  applaud  the  hu- 
manity of  Constantino,  if  he  had  spared  an  old  man, 
the  benefactor  of  his  father,  and  the  father  of  his 
wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  trans- 
action, it  appears  that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  to  her  conjugal  duties.1" 

Death  of  The   last    years   of    Galerius   were 

A3lDll3ii  'ess  shameful  and  unfortunate  ;  and 
May.  though  he  had  filled  with  more  glory 
the  subordinate  station  of  Caesar  than  the  superior 
rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  till  the  moment  of 
his  death,  the  first  place  among  the  princes  of  the 
Roman  world.  He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy 
about  four  years,  and  wisely  relinquishing  his  views 
of  universal  empire,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  some  works  of  public  utility,  among  which 
we  may  distinguish  the  discharging  into  the  Danube 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  immense  forests  that  encompassed 
it ;  an  operation  worthy  of  a  monarch,  since  it  gave 
an  extensive  country  to  the  agriculture  of  his  Pan- 
nonian  subjects."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
very  painful  and  lingering  disorder.  His  body, 
swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of  life  to  an  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and 
devoured  by  innumerable  swarms  of  those  insects 
who  have  given  their  name  to  a  most  loathsome 


m  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  Enmenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  10—21.  The 
latter  of  these  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  affair  in  the  most 
favourable  liyht  for  his  sovereign.  Yet  even  from  this  partial  narrative 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated  clemency  of  Constantine,  and  the 
reiterated  treasons  of  Maximian,  as  they  are  described  by  Lactantius, 
fdeM.  P.  c.  29,  30.)  and  copied  by  the  moderns,  are  destitute  of  any 
historical  foundation. 

n  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  40.  But  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  Upper 
Pannonia,  near  the  borders  of  Noricum  ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria  (a 
name  which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained  country)  un- 
doubtedly lay  between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube.  (Sextus  Kufus,  c. 
9  I  tflOllld  therefore  suspect  that  Victor  has  confounded  the  lake 
Pi  IfO  with  the  Voloceau  marshes,  fir,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  lake 
Sibaton.     It  is  placed  ui  the  heart  of  Valeria,  ami  its  present  extent  is 


disease  ;°  but  as  Galerius  had  offended  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  party  among  his  subjects,  his 
sufferings,  instead  of  exciting  their  compassion, 
have  been  celebrated  as  the  visible  effects  of  divine 
justice.?  He  had  no  sooner  expired  in  his  palace 
of  Nicomedia,  than  the  two  emperors  who  were  in- 
debted for  their  purple  to  his  favour,  His  dominion 
began  to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  m^^uT 
intention  either  of  disputing  or  of  Lidnius. 
dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had  left  without 
a  master.  They  were  persuaded,  however,  to  desist 
from  the  former  design,  and  to  agree  in  the  latter. 
The  provinces  of  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of  Maximin, 
and  those  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion  of  Lici- 
nius.  The  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and  the  banks  of 
those  narrow  seas,  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the 
Roman  world,  were  covered  with  soldiers,  with 
arms,  and  with  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  Max- 
imian and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  em- 
perors to  four.  The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon 
connected  Licinius  and  Constantine ;  a  secret 
alliance  was  concluded  between  Maximin  and 
Maxentius,  and  their  unhappy  subjects  expected, 
with  terror,  the  bloody  consequences  of  their  inevit- 
able dissensions,  which  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  fear  or  the  respect  which  they  had  entertained 
for  Galerius. q 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfor-  Administration 
tunes,  occasioned  by  the  passions  of  ?Qf  GaJuiS,taDtine 
the  Roman  princes,  there  is  some  A- D-  306—312. 
pleasure  in  discovering  a  single  action  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  virtue.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  Constantine  visited  the  city  of  Autun,  and 
generously  remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing 
at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  their  assessment 
from  twenty-five  to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  sub- 
ject to  the  real  and  personal  capitation/  Yet  even 
this  indulgence  affords  the  most  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  ex- 
tremely oppressive,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  it,  that  whilst  the  revenue  was  increased 
by  extortion,  it  was  diminished  by  despair :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  was  left 
uncultivated  ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  provincials 
rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws,  than  to 
support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It  is  but  too 
probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a 
partial  act  of  liberality,  one  among  the  many  evils 
which  he  had  caused  by  his  general  maxims  of  ad- 
ministration. But  even  those  maxims  were  less  the 
effect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.    And  if  we  except 


not  less  than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  English)  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.     See  Severini  Pannonia,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

o  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  e.  33.)  and  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.  16.)  describe 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy  and 
apparent  pleasure. 

P  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  307— 356 )  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful 
deaths  of  the  persecutors,  I  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable passage  of  Grotius,  (Hist.  1.  vii.  p.  332  )  concerning  the  last  ill. 
liess  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

q  See  Eusebius,  1.  ix.  6,  10.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  Zosimus  is 
less  exact,  and  evidently  confounds  Maximian  witli  Maximin. 

r  See  the  eighth  Panegyr.  in  which  Eumenius  displays,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Constantine,  the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Autuu. 
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the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in 
Gaul  seems  to  have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even 
virtuous  period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  were 
protected  by  his  presence  from  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his 
active  valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  several  of  their  princes  were 
exposed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and  the  people  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  spectacle,  without  discovering,  in  such 
a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  any  thing  that  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  humanity .s 
Tyranny  of  Max.  The  virtues  of  Constantine  were  ren- 
eutius  in  Italy   (jerec[  m0re  illustrious  by  the  vices  of 

and  Africa,  J 

A.  D.  306-312.  Maxentius.  Whilst  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition 
of  the  times  was  capable  of  receiving,  Italy  and 
Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant,  as 
contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flat- 
tery and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed 
the  reputation  of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of 
their  successful  rivals  ;  but  even  those  writers  who 
have  revealed,  with  the  most  freedom  and  pleasure, 
the  faults  of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess, 
that  Maxentius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profli- 
gate.1 He  had  the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a 
slight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The  governor  and  a  few 
adherents  had  been  guilty  ;  the  province  suffered 
for  their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha 
and  Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile 
country,  were  wasted  by  lire  and  sword.  The 
abuse  of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abuse  of  law 
and  justice.  A  formidable  army  of  sycophants  and 
delators  invaded  Africa  ;  the  rich  and  the  noble 
were  easily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the 
rebels  ;  and  those  among  them  who  experienced  the 
emperor's  clemency,  were  only  punished  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates."  So  signal  a  victory 
was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and 
Maxentius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
spoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman  province.  The 
state  of  the  capital  was  no  less  deserving  of  com- 
passion than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of  Rome 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain  and 
prodigal  expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  revenue 
were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rapine.  It  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift 
from  the  senators  was  first  invented;  and  as  the 
sum  was  insensibly  increased,  the  pretences  of 
levying  it,  a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  im- 
perial consulship,  were  proportionably  multiplied." 
Maxentius  had  imbibed  the  same  implacable  aver- 
sion to  the  senate  which  had  characterized  most  of 

s  Eutropius,  x.  3.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  10—12.  A  great  number 
of  the  French  youth  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and  ig- 
nominious death. 

t  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars  with 
abhorrence  and  contempt ;  and  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  85.)  accuses  him  of 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  profligacy. 

u  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  83 — 85     Aurelius  Victor. 

x  The  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  should  be  read  in  the  following 
manner:  Primus  instituto  pessimo,  munerum  specie,  patres  oratores- 
que  pfccuniam  conferre  prodigenti  sibi  cogeret. 

y  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Euseb.'  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  14.  et  in  Vit. 
Constant,  i.  33,  34.  Rufinus,  c.  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who  stabbed 
herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  christian,  wife  to 


the  former  tyrants  of  Rome  :  nor  was  it  possible  for 
his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive  the  generous 
fidelity  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and 
supported  him  against  all  his  enemies.  The  lives 
of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous  suspi- 
cions, the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
heightened  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  passions.y 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  an  imperial  lover  was 
seldom  reduced  to  sigh  in  vain  ;  but  whenever  per- 
suasion proved  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  there  remains  one  memorable  example 
of  a  noble  matron,  who  preserved  her  chastity  by 
a  voluntary  death.  The  soldiers  were  the  only 
order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to  respect,  or 
studied  to  please.  He  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with 
armed  troops,  connived  at  their  tumults,  suffered 
them  with  impunity  to  plunder,  and  even  to  mas- 
sacre, the  defenceless  people  ;z  and  indulging  them 
in  the  same  licentiousness  which  their  emperor  en- 
joyed, Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military 
favourites  the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife, 
of  a  senator.  A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike 
incapable  of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  could  never 
obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride  was 
equal  to  his  other  vices.  Whilst  he  passed  his  in- 
dolent life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sallust,  he  was  re- 
peatedly heard  to  declare,  that  he  alone  was  empe- 
ror, and  that  the  other  princes  were  no  more  than 
his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  provinces,  that  he  might 
enjoy  without  interruption  the  elegant  luxury  of  the 
capital.  Rome,  which  had  so  long  regretted  the 
absence,  lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  presence  of  her  sovereign."1 

Though  Constantine  might  view  the  civil  war  between 
conduct  of  Maxentius  with  abhorrence,  Ma'xenUu",6 
and  the  situation  of  the  Romans  with  A  D-  3I2- 
compassion,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he 
would  have  taken  up  arms  to  punish  the  one,  or  to 
relieve  the  other.  But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly 
ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy,  whose 
ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  consider- 
ations of  prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of 
justice.b  After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles, 
according  to  the  established  custom,  had  been 
erased,  and  his  statues  thrown  down  with  ignominy. 
His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him 
when  alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious 
regard  to  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
similar  treatment  should  be  immediately  inflicted 
on  all   the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy 

the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia.  It  still  remains 
a  question  among  the  casuists,  Whether,  on  such  occasions,  suicide  is 
justifiable? 

x  Praetorianiscaedem  vulgi  quondam  annueret,  is  the  vague  expression 
of  Aurelius  Victor.  See  more  particular,  though  somewhat  different,  ac- 
counts of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happened  at  Rome,  in  Euse- 
bius,  (1.  viii.  c.  14.)  and  in  Zosimus.  (1.  ii.  p.  84.) 

a  See  in  the  Panegyrics,  (ix.  14.)  a  lively  description  of  the  indo- 
lence and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place,  the  orator  ob. 
serves,  that  the  riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of  1060 
years,  were  lavished  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  bands;  redemptis 
ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingesserat. 

b  After  the  victory  of  Constantine,  it  was  universally  allowed,  that 
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and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constant! ne.  That 
wise  prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war, 
with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which  he  was 
sufficiently  acquainted,  at  first  dissembled  the  in- 
sult, and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder  expedients 
of  negociation,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the  hostile 
and  ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence. 
Maxentius,  who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to 
the  whole  monarchy  of  the  west,  had  already  pre- 
pared a  very  considerable  force  to  invade  the  Gallic 
proviuces  on  the  side  of  Rhrctia ;  and  though  he 
could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  Licinius,  he 
was  ilattered  with  the  hope  that  the  legions  of  Illy- 
ricum,  allured  by  his  presents  and  promises,  would 
desert  the  standard  of  that  prince,  and  unanimously 
declare  themselves  his  soldiers  and  subjects.0  Con- 
stantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  deliberated 
with  caution,  he  acted  with  vigour.  He  gave  a 
private  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a  detested  tyrant ;  and,  without 
regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his  council, 
he  resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Italy .d 

The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger 
as  of  glory ;  and  the  unsuccessful 
event  of  two  former  invasions  was  sufficient  to  in- 
spire the  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  veteran 
troops  who  revered  the  name  of  Maximian,  had  em- 
braced in  both  those  wars  the  party  of  his  son,  and 
were  now  restrained  by  a  sense  of  honour,  as  well 
as  of  interest,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second 
desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the  praeto- 
rian guards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne, 
had  increased  them  to  their  ancient  establishment ; 
and  they  composed,  including  the  rest  of  the 
Italians  who  were  enlisted  into  his  service,  a 
formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men.  Forty 
thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been  raised 
since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even  Sicily  fur- 
nished its  proportion  of  troops  ;  and  the  armies  of 
Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The 
wealth  of  Italy  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  war  ; 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exhausted,  to  form 
immense  magazines  of  corn  and  every  other  kind 
of  provisions. 

The   whole   force   of    Constantine    consisted   of 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  ;e 

the  motive  of  deliver  in  g  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant,  would,  at 
any  time,  have  justified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Con. 
stantin.  I.  i.  c.  2(3.     Pane;<yr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

/  witnut,  1.  ii.  p.  84, 85.  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  x.  7 — 13. 
i  gee  Pauegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2.  Omnilius  fere  tuis  comitibns  et  duci- 
btU  tion  solum  tacite  mussantibus,  sed  etiatn  aperte  timeutibus;  contra 
consilia  hotninum,  contra  haruspicum  monita,  ipse  per  temet  liberandse 
urbis  tempos  venisse  sentires.  The  embassy  of  the  Romans  is  men. 
tioned  only  by  Zonarus,  (I.  xiii.)  and  by  CedreilUR,  (in  Compend.  Hist, 
[i.  270.)  :  but.  those  modern  Greeks  bad  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost,  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the  life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius  (p.  63.)  has  made  a 
abort  extract  from  that  historical  work. 

i  Zonroui  'l.  ii.  p.  86.)  has  given  as  this  curions  account  of  the  forces 

on  both  sides  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments,  though 
we  are  assured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  25.)  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constantine  took  possession 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  ports  of  Italy. 


and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  extra- 
ordinary attention  during  the  absence  of  the  empe- 
ror, it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ  above  half 
his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition,  unless  he  sacri- 
ficed the  public  safety  to  his  private  quarrel/  At 
the  head  of  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  he 
marched  to  encounter  an  enemy  whose  numbers 
were  at  least  four  times  superior  to  his  own.  But 
the  armies  of  Rome,  placed  at  a  secure  distance 
from  danger,  were  enervated  by  indulgence  and 
luxury.  Habituated  to  the  baths  and  theatres  of 
Rome,  they  took  the  field  with  reluctance,  and  were 
chiefly  composed  of  veterans  who  had  almost  for- 
gotten, or  of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired, 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of  war.  The 
hardy  legions  of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  ;  and  in  the  performance  of  that  labori- 
ous service,  their  valour  was  exercised,  and  their 
discipline  confirmed.  There  appeared  the  same 
difference  between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Maxentius  with 
the  hopes  of  conquest ;  but  these  aspiring  hopes 
soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid 
mind  of  Constantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to  military  com- 
mand. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  Constantine  paS3es 
into  Italy,  he  was  obliged,  first  to  dis-  the  a1ps- 
cover,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  mountains  and 
through  savage  nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a 
passage  to  a  regular  army.s  The  Alps  were  then 
guarded  by  nature,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art. 
Citadels  constructed  with  no  less  skill  than  labour 
and  expense,  command  every  avenue  into  the  plain, 
and  on  that  side  render  Italy  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.11  But  in  the 
course  of  the  intermediate  period,  the  generals,  who 
have  attempted  the  passage,  have  seldom  experi- 
enced any  difficulty  or  resistance.  In  the  age  of 
Constantine,  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  were 
civilized  and  obedient  subjects  ;  the  country  was 
plentifully  stocked  with  provisions,  and  the  stupen- 
dous highways,  which  the  Romans  had  carried  over 
the  Alps,  opened  several  communications  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.1  Constantine  preferred  the  road  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  mount 
Cenis,  and  led  his  troops  with  such  active  diligence, 
that  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  be- 

f  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should 
diminish  the  numbers  with  which  his  sovereign  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Italy  ;  but  it  appears  somewhat  singular,  that  he  should  esteem  the 
tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than  100,000  men. 

p  The  three  principal  passages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  and  Italy, 
are  those  of  mount  St.  Bernard,  mount  Cenis,  and  mount  Genevre. 
Tradition,  and  a  resemblance  of  names,  (Alpes  Pennintr,)  had  assigned 
the  first  of  these  for  the  march  of  Hannibal.  (See  Simler  de  Alpibus.) 
The  Chevalier  de  Folard,  (Polyh.  torn.  iv.)and  M.  d'Anville,  have  led 
him  over  mount  Genevre.  But  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  an 
experienced  officer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  pretensions  of  mount 
Cenis  arc  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  convincing,  manner  by 
M.  Grosley.    Observations  sur  I'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  40,  &c. 

h  La  Brunette  near  Suse,  Demont,  Exiles,  Feuestrelies,  Coni,  &c. 

i  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.  His  description  of  the  roads  over 
the  Alps  is  clear,  lively,  and  accurate. 
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fore  the  court  of  Maxentius  had  received  any 
certain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  The  city  of  Susa,  however,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently 
numerous  to  check  the  progress  of  an  invader;  but 
the  impatience  of  Constantine's  troops  disdained 
the  tedious  forms  of  a  siege.  The  same  day  that 
they  appeared  before  Susa,  they  applied  fire  to  the 
gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls  ;  and  mounting  to 
the  assault  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
they  entered  the  place  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison.  The  flames 
were  extinguished  by  the  care  of  Constantine,  and 
the  remains  of  Susa  preserved  from  total  destruc- 
tion. About  forty  miles  from  thence,  a  more  severe 
contest    awaited   him.     A    numerous 

Battle  of  Turin. 

army  of  Italians  was  assembled  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  in  the  plains  of  Tu- 
rin. Its  principal  strength  consisted  in  a  species  of 
heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  since  the  decline 
of  their  discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations 
of  the  east.  The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  the  joints  of  which 
were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies. 
The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their 
weight  almost  irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion, 
their  generals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact 
column  or  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
spreading  flanks,  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  easily  break  and  trample  down  the  army  of 
Constantine.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  design,  had  not  their  experienced  ad- 
versary embraced  the  same  method  of  defence,  which 
in  similar  circumstances  had  been  practised  by 
Aurelian.  The  skilful  evolutions  of  Constantine 
divided  and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry. 
The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Turin ;  and  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
against  them,  very  few  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
victorious  pursuers.  By  this  important  service, 
Turin  deserved  to  experience  the  clemency  and 
even  favour  of  the  conqueror.  He  made  his  entry 
into  the  imperial  palace  of  Milan,  and  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  not 
only  acknowledged  the  power,  but  embraced  with 
zeal  the  party,  of  Constantine.k 
Siejre  and  battle  From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  ^Emilian 
of  Verona.  anc[  Flaminian  highways  offered  an 
easy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles  ;  but  though 
Constantine  was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant, 
he  prudently  directed  his  operations  against  another 
army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, might  either  oppose  his  progress,  or  in  case  of 
a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his  retreat.  Ruricus 
Pompeianus,  a  general  distinguished  by  his  valour 
and  ability,  had  under  his  command  the  city  of 

k  Zosimus  as  well  as  Eusebius  hasten  from  tlie  passage  of  the  Alps  to 
the  decisive  action  near  Rome.  We  must  apply  to  the  two  Panegyrics, 
for  the  intermediate  actions  of  Constantiue. 

1  The  Marquis  Maffei  has  examined  the  siejre  and  battle  of  Verona 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy  which  was  due  to  a  memo, 
rableactiou  that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifications  of 
that  city,  constructed  by  Gallienus,  vrere  less  extensive  than  the  roo- 


Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  stationed  in 
the  province  of  Venetia.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  Constantine  was  advancing  towards 
him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  which 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Brescia,  and 
pursued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Verona.  The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Verona,  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Con- 
stantine.1 The  city  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
peninsula  towards  the  west,  as  the  other  three  sides 
were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid  river  which 
covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from  whence  the 
besieged  derived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
and  provisions.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  that  Constantine 
found  means  to  pass  the  river  at  some  distance 
above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent  was 
less  violent.  He  then  encompassed  Verona  with 
strong  lines,  pushed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour, 
and  repelled  a  desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That 
intrepid  general,  when  he  had  used  every  means  of 
defence  that  the  strength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the 
garrison  could  afford,  secretly  escaped  from  Verona, 
anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  safety. 
With  indefatigable  diligence  he  soon  collected  an 
army  sufficient  either  to  meet  Constantine  in  the 
field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he  obstinately  remained 
within  his  lines.  The  emperor,  attentive  to  the 
motions,  and  informed  of  the  approach,  of  so  formi- 
dable an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of 
those  troops  on  whose  valour  and  fidelity  he  more 
particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in  person  to 
engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army  of 
Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  war ;  but  their  experienced  leader, 
perceiving  that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  suddenly  changed  his  disposition, 
and,  reducing  the  second,  extended  the  front  of  his 
first  line  to  a  just  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy. 
Such  evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can 
execute  without  confusion  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
commonly  prove  decisive  :  but  as  this  engagement 
began  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was  con- 
tested with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  night, 
there  was  less  room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
than  for  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  return  of 
light  displayed  the  victory  of  Constantine,  and  a 
field  of  carnage  covered  with  many  thousands  of 
the  vanquished  Italians.  Their  general,  Pompei- 
anus, was  found  among  the  slain  ;  Verona  immedi- 
ately surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison 
was  made  prisoners  of  war.m  When  the  officers  of 
the  victorious  army  congratulated  their  master  on 
this  important  success,  they  ventured  to  add  some 
respectful  complaints,  of  such  a  nature,  however, 

dern  walls,  and  the  amphitheatre  was  not  included  within  their  circum- 
ference.    See  Verona  Illustrata,  part.  i.  p.  142,  150. 

m  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and  the 
whole  council  was  at  a  loss  ;  but  the  sagacious  conqueror  imagined  the 
happy  expedient  of  converting  into  fetters  the  swords  of  the  vanquished. 
Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  11. 
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as  the  most  jealous  nionarchs  will  listen  to  without 
displeasure.  They  represented  to  Constantine,  that, 
not  contented  with  performing:  all  the  duties  of  a 
commander,  he  had  exposed  his  own  person  with 
an  excess  of  valour  which  almost  degenerated  into 
rashness  ;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the  future  to 
pay  more  regard  to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  in 
which  the  safety  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  was 
involved.0 
,  ,  ,  While  Constantine   signalized  his 

Indolence  ana 

tears  of  Maxen-  conduct  and  valour  in  the  field,  the 
sovereign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible 
of  the  calamities  and  danger  of  a  civil  war  which 
raged  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  Pleasure  was 
still  the  only  business  of  Maxentius.  Concealing, 
or  at  least  attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public 
knowledge  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms,"  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  vain  confidence,  which  deferred  the 
remedies  of  the  approaching  evil,  without  deferring 
the  evil  itself.p  The  rapid  progress  of  Constantine'1 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal 
security  ;  he  flattered  himself,  that  his  well-known 
liberality,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
which  had  already  delivered  him  from  two  inva- 
sions, would  dissipate  with  the  same  facility  the 
rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The  officers  of  experience 
and  ability,  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of 
Maximian,  were  at  length  compelled  to  inform  his 
effeminate  son  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  reduced  ;  and,  with  a  freedom  that  at  once 
surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  preventing  his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  remaining  power,  The  resources  of  Maxentius, 
both  of  men  and  money,  were  still  considerable. 
The  praetorian  guards  felt  how  strongly  their  own 
interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause  ; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of 
Turin  and  Verona.  It  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in  person.  A 
stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the 
apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  and  as 
fear  is  commonly  superstitious,  he  listened  with 
melancholy  attention  to  the  rumours  of  omens  and 
presages  which  seemed  to  menace  his  life  and 
empire.  Shame  at  length  supplied  the  place  of 
courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  He  was 
unable  to  sustain  the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  circus  resounded  with  their  indignant  clamours, 
and  they  tumultuously  besieged  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  indo- 
lent sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Constantine/      Before   Maxentius   left   Rome,   he 


n  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  10. 

o  Literas  calamitatum  suarum  indices  supprimebat.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  15. 

P  Kemedia  malorum  potius  quam  mala  differebat,  is  tl.e  fine  censure 
which  Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Vitellius. 

q  The  Marquis  Maffei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Constan- 
tine was  still  at  Verona,  the  1st  of  September,  A.  T).  312,  and  that  the 
memorable  sera  of  the  indictions  was  dated  from  his  conquest  of  the 
Cisalpine  Ganl. 

r  See  Pam  sgyr.  Vet  xi.  16.     Lactantius  de  Rf.  P.  c.  -14. 

»  Illo  die  hostem  Jiomanorum  esse  periturum.  The  Vanquished  prince 
became  of  course  the  enemy  of  Home. 


A.  D.  312. 
28th  Oct. 


consulted  the  Sibylline  boisks.  The  guardians  of 
these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well  versed  in  the  arts 
of  this  world  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of 
fate  ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent  answer, 
which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  event,  and  secure 
their  reputation  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of 
arms.s 

The  celerity  of  Constantine's  march    victory  of  Con- 
has  been  compared  to  the  rapid  con-    "tantine  near 

Home, 

quest  of  Italy  by  the  first  of  the  Caesars; 
nor  is  the  flattering  parallel  repugnant 
to  the  truth  of  history,  since  no  more  than  fifty-eight 
days  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Verona  and 
the  final  decision  of  the  war.  Constantine  had 
always  apprehended  that  the  tyrant  would  consult 
the  dictates  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  prudence  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  risking  his  last  hopes  in  a  general 
engagement,  he  would  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  His  ample  magazines  secured  him 
against  the  danger  of  famine  ;  and  as  the  situation 
of  Constantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  destroying  with 
fire  and  sword  the  imperial  city,  the  noblest  reward 
of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of  which  had 
been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of 
the  civil  war.'  It  was  with  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure,  that  on  his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa 
Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,"  he  discovered 
the  army  of  Maxentius  prepared  to  give  him  battle." 
Their  long  front  filled  a  very  spacious  plain,  and 
their  deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
which  covered  their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat. 
We  are  informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Con- 
stantine disposed  his  troops  with  consummate  skill, 
and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of  honour 
and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his  rival ; 
and  his  irresistible  attack  determined  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  princi- 
pally composed  either  of  unwieldy  cuirassiers,  or 
of  light  Moors  and  Numidians.  They  yielded  to 
the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  possessed 
more  activity  than  the  one,  more  firmness  than  the 
other.  The  defeat  of  the  two  wings  left  the  infantry 
without  any  protection  on  its  flanks,  and  the  undis- 
ciplined Italians  fled  without  reluctance  from  the 
standard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated, 
and  whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  praetorians, 
conscious  that  their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge  and  despair. 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  those  brave 
veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  victory :  they 
obtained,  however,  an  honourable  death  ;   and  it 


t  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  x.  27.  The  former  of  these  orators  mag- 
nifies the  hoards  of  corn,  which  Maxentius  had  collected  from  Africa 
and  the  islands.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  36  )  the  imperial  granaries 
must  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

u  Maxentius  .  .  .tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  Rubra,  millia  ferme  nnvem 
fe^crrinie  progressus.  Aurelius  Victor.  See  CellariusGeograph.  Autiq. 
torn.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cremera, 
a  trilling  rivulet,  illustrated  by  the  valour  and  glorious  death  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii. 

x  The  post  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tyber  in  his  rear, 
is  very  clearly  described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix,  16.  x.  28. 
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was  observed  that  their  bodies  covered  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  their  ranks.? 
The  confusion  then  became  general,  and  the  dis- 
mayed troops  of  Maxentius,  pursued  by  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  rushed  by  thousands  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tyber.  The  emperor  himself 
attempted  to  escape  back  into  the  city  over  the 
Milvian  bridge,  but  the  crowds  which  pressed  to- 
gether through  that  narrow  passage,  forced  him  into 
the  river,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned  by 
the  weight  of  his  armour.2  His  body,  which  had 
sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  some 
difficulty  the  next  day.  The  sight  of  his  head,  when 
it  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  convinced 
them  of  their  deliverance,  and  admonished  them  to 
receive  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude, 
the  fortunate  Constantine,  who  thus  achieved  by 
his  valour  and  ability  the  most  splendid  enterprise 
of  his  life.1 

In  the  use  of  victory,   Constantine 

His  reception,  tJ1  ,  -      ,  .  <•      1 

neither  deserved  the  praise  ot  cle- 
mency, nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate 
rigour.5  He  inflicted  the  same  treatment,  to  which 
a  defeat  would  have  exposed  his  own  person  and 
family,  put  t<5  death  the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and 
carefully  extirpated  his  whole  race.  The  most 
distinguished  adherents  of  Maxentius  must  have 
expected  to  share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his 
prosperity  and  his  crimes  ;  but  when  the  Roman 
people  loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims, the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firmness  and 
humanity,  those  servile  clamours,  which  were  dic- 
tated by  flattery  as  well  as  by  resentment.  Informers 
were  punished  and  discouraged  ;  the  innocent,  who 
had  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny,  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates.  A  general 
act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  and  settled  the 
property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa.0 
The  first  time  that  Constantine  honoured  the  senate 
with  his  presence,  he  recapitulated  his  own  services 
and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illus- 
trious order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to 
re-establish  its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges. 
The  grateful  senate  repaid  these  unmeaning  profes- 
sions by  the  empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it  was 
yet  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  and  without  presuming 
to  ratify  the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a 
decree  to  assign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three 
Aufjusti,  who  governed  the  Roman  world.d  Games 
and  festivals  were  instituted  to  preserve  the  fame 

y  Exceptis  latrocinii  illius  primis  auctoribus  qui,  desperati  venia, 
locum  quern  puguae  sumpserant  texere  corporibus.  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 

z  A  very  idle  rumour  soon  prevailed,  that  Maxentius,  who  had  not 
taken  any  precaution  for  his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very  artful 
snare  to  destroy  the  army  of  the  pursuers  ;  but  that  the  wooden  bridge 
which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on  the  approach  of  Constantine,  tin- 
luckily  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  flying  Italians.  M.  de 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  576.)  very  seriously 
examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense,  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Zosimus  ought  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of  Lactantius, 
Kazarius,  and  the  anonymous  but  contemporary  orator,  who  composed 
the  ninth  Panegyric. 

a  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86—88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of 
which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  clearest  no- 
tion of  this  great  battle.  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  even  the  Epitomes, 
supply  several  useful  hints. 

b  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (1.  ii.  p.  88.)  that  only  a 
few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death  ;  but  we  may  remark 
the  expressive  passage  of  Nazarius,  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x,  6.)  Omnibusqui 


of  his  victory,  and  several  edifices,  raised  at  the 
expense  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  his  successful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine  still  remains  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  singular  testimony  of  the 
meanest  vanity.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  find  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire  a  sculptor  who  was  capable 
of  adorning  that  public  monument,  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  without  any  respect  either  for  his  memory 
or  for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was  stripped  of  its 
most  elegant  figures.  The  difference  of  times  and 
persons,  of  actions  and  characters,  was  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  Parthian  captives  appear  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  carried  his  arms 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious  antiquarians 
can  still  discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies 
of  Constantine.  The  new  ornaments  which  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  between  the  vacancies  of 
ancient  sculpture,  are  executed  in  the  rudest  and 
most  unskilful  manner .e 

The  final  abolition  of  the  praetorian  and  conduct  at 
guards  was  a  measure  of  prudence  as 
well  as  of  revenge.  Those  haughty  troops,  whose 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  restored,  and  even 
augmented,  by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed 
by  Constantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed, 
and  the  few  praetorians  who  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  were  dispersed  among  the  legions, 
and  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where 
they  might  be  serviceable  without  again  becoming 
dangerous.'  By  suppressing  the  troops  which  were 
usually  stationed  in  Rome,  Constantine  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and  people, 
and  the  disarmed  capital  was  exposed  without  pro- 
tection to  the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master. 
We  may  observe,  that  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve 
their  expiring  freedom,  the  Romans,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  tribute,  had  raised  Maxentius  to  the 
throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate 
under  the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the 
assistance  of  Constantine.  He  vanquished  the 
tyrant,  and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a  perpetual 
tax.  The  senators,  according  to  the  declaration 
which  was  required  of  their  property,  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  most  opulent  paid  annually 
eight  pounds  of  gold,  the  next  class  paid  four,  the 
last  two,  and  those  whose  poverty  might  have  claimed 
an  exemption,  were  assessed  however  at  seven 
pieces  of  gold.  Besides  the  regular  members  of 
the  senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  even 

labefactari  statum  ejus  poterant  cum  stirpe  deletis.  The  other  orator 
(Panegyr.  Vet  ix.  20,  21.)  contents  himself  with  observing,  that  Con- 
stantine, when  he  entered  Rome,  did  not  imitate  the  cruel  massacresof 
China,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 

c  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  ensuing  year, 
in  the  Theodosian  Code.  .■»«■•■         i 

d  Pane-yr  Vet.  ix.  20.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Maxinnn.who 
was  confessedly  the  eldest  Caesar,  claimed,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
the  first  rank  among  the  Augusti. 

e  Adhuc  cuncta  opera  qua:  magnifice  construxerat,  urbis  tanum, 
atone  basilicam,  Flavii  meritis  patres  sacravere  Aurelius  Victor. 
With  regard  to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  consult  Flammius  Vacca, 
apud  Montfaiieon,  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  250.  and  l'Antiquite  Expliquec 
of  the  latter,  torn.  iv.  p.  171.  . 

f  Pr8etori<e  legiones  ac  subsidia  factionibus  aptiora  quam  urbi  Komip, 
sublata  penitus;  simul  arma  atqtie  usus  indumenti  militaris.  Aurelius 
Victor.  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89.)  mentions  this  fact  as  an  historian,  and 
it  is  very  pompously  celebrated  in  the  ninth  Panegyric. 
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their  relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and 
supported  the  heavy  burthens,  of  the  senatorial 
order ;  nor  will  it  longer  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Constantine  should  be  attentive  to  increase  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  included  under  so 
useful  a  description.^  After  the  defeat  of  Max- 
entius.  the  victorious  emperor  passed  no  more  than 
two  or  three  months  in  Rome,  which  he  visited 
twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  celebrate 
the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth 
years  of  his  reign.  Constantine  was  almost  per- 
petually in  motion  to  exercise  the  legions,  or  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  provinces.  Treves,  Milan, 
Aquileia.  Sirmium,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  were 
the  occasional  places  of  his  residence,  till  he  founded 
a  new  Rome  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.11 
His  alliance  with  Before  Constantine  marched  into 
L,A.ni>.S3i3.  Italy,  he  had  secured  the  friendship, 
March.  or  at  jeast  tue  neutrality,  of  Licinius, 
the  Illyrian  emperor.  He  had  promised  his  sister 
Constantia  in  marriage  to  that  prince  ;  but  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  was  deferred  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  interview  of  the  two 
conquerors  at  Milan,  which  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  appeared  to  cement  the  union  of  their 
families  and  interests.'  In  the  midst  of  the  public 
festivity  they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  take  leave 
of  each  other.  An  inroad  of  the  Franks  summoned 
Constantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  approach 
of  the  sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the  immediate 
War  between  presence  of  Licinius.  Maximin  bad 
Maxim,"  aDd   been  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and 

Licinius,  J 

A.  D.  313.  without  being  discouraged  by  his  fate, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.  He 
moved  out  of  Syria,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  season  was  severe 
and  tempestuous  ;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 
horses  perished  in  the  snow  ;  and  as  the  roads  were 
broken  up  by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy 
baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow  the  rapidity 
of  his  forced  marches.  By  this  extraordinary  effort 
of  diligence,  he  arrived,  with  a  harassed  but  for- 
midable army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  before  the  lieutenants  of  Licinius  were  ap- 
prised of  his  hostile  intentions.  Byzantium  sur- 
rendered to  the  power  of  Maximin,  after  a  siege  of 
eleven  days.  He  was  detained  some  days  under 
the  walls  of  Heraclea  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  that  city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles.     After  a  fruit- 

The  defeat  less  negociation,  in  which  the  two 
April  30.      princes  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity 

K  Ex  omnibus  provinciis  optimates  viros  curiae  tuae  pigneraveris ; 
lit  senates  dignitas  .  .'  .  .ex  totius  orbis  flore  consisteret.  Naza- 
rius  in  I'anegyr.  Vet.  x.  35.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  almost 
*eem  maliciously  chosen.  Concerning  the  senatorial  tax,  see  Zosimus, 
J.  ii.  p.  115  the  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  Memoiresdel'Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 

h  From  the  Theodosian  Code,  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the  motions 
of  the  emperors;  bnt  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have  frequently 
been  altered  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 

i  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  89.)  observe*,  that  before  the  war  the  sister  of 


of  each  other's  adherents,  they  had  recourse  to  arms. 
The  emperor  of  the  east  commanded  a  disciplined 
and  veteran  army  of  above  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  Licinius,  who  had  collected  about  thirty  thou- 
sand Illyrians,  was  at  first  oppressed  by  the  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  His  military  skill,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  troops,  restored  the  day,  and  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.  The  incredible  speed  which 
Maximin  exerted  in  his  flight,  is  much  more  cele- 
brated than  his  prowess  in  the  battle.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale,  trembling,  and 
without  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nicomedia,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  unexhausted  ; 
and  though  the  flower  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  in 
the  late  action,  he  had  still  power,  if  he  could  obtain 
time,  to  draw  very  numerous  levies  from  Syria  and 
Egypt.  But  he  survived  his  misfortunes  and  death  of  the 
only  three  or  four  months.  His  death,  former'  Au^ust- 
which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  variously  ascribed 
to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  the  divine  justice.  As 
Maximin  was  alike  destitute  of  abilities  and  of 
virtue,  he  was  lamented  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  soldiers.  The  provinces  of  the  east,  de- 
livered from  the  terrors  of  civil  war,  cheerfully 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Licinius.k 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  Cruelty  of  Lici- 
him  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  nms- 
and  a  girl  of  about  seven,  years  old.  Their  inoffen- 
sive age  might  have  excited  compassion  ;  but  the 
compassion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource, 
nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extinguishing  the  name 
and  memory  of  his  adversary.  The  death  of  Seve- 
rianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was  dictated 
neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror 
had  never  received  any  injury  from  the  father  of 
that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  short  and  obscure 
reign  of  Severus,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire, 
was  already  forgotten.  But  the  execution  of  Can- 
didianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackest  cruelty  and 
ingratitude.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Galerius, 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Licinius.  The  prudent 
father  had  judged  him  too  young  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that,  under  the 
protection  of  princes  who  were  indebted  to  his 
favour  for  the  imperial  purple,  Candidianus  might 
pass  a  secure  and  honourable  life.  He  was  now 
advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unsupported 
either  by  merit  or  ambition,  was  sufficient  to  exas- 
perate the  jealous  mind  of  Licinius.1  To  these  in- 
nocent and  illustrious  victims  of  his  tyranny,  we 
must  add  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.     When  that  prince  conferred  on  Gale- 

Constantine  had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  According  to  the  younger 
Victor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials;  but  having  ventured  to 
plead  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  received  a  second  letter  filled  with  re- 
proaches for  his  supposed  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Maxeutius  aud 
Maximin. 

k  Zosimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary 
events;  but  Lactantius  expatiates  on  them,  (de  M.  P.  c.  45—50.)  as- 
cribing them  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven.  Licinius  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  church. 

1  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  50.  Aurelius  Victor  touches  on  the  different 
conduct  of  Licinius,  and  of  Constantine,  in  the  use  of  victory. 
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rius  the  title  of  Caesar,  he  had  given  him  in  mar- 
riage   his    daughter   Valeria,    whose    melancholy 
adventures  might  furnish  a  very  singular  subject 
for   tragedy.     She   had   fulfilled   and 

SffiSS-""  even  ^P^sed  the  duties  of  a  wife. 
Valeria  and  her  ^s  sjie  ha(i  not  any  children  herself, 

mother.  .  . 

she  condescended  to  adopt  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  her  husband,  and  invariably  displayed 
towards  the  unhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness 
and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of 
Galcrius,  her  ample  possessions  provoked  the  ava- 
rice, and  her  personal  attractions  excited  the 
desires,  of  his  successor  Maximin.m  He  had  a 
wife  still  alive,  but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  fierce  passions  of  the  tyrant 
demanded  an  immediate  gratification.  The  answer 
of  Valeria  was  such  as  became  the  daughter  and 
widow  of  emperors  ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the 
prudence  which  her  defenceless  condition  compelled 
her  to  observe.  She  represented  to  the  persons 
whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occasion, 
"  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her 
character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
second  nuptials,  decency  at  least  must  forbid  her  to 
listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  his  benefactor  were  still  warm  ;  and 
while  the  sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed 
by  her  mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  de- 
clare, that  she  could  place  very  little  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  a  man,  whose  cruel  incon- 
stancy was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife."™  On  this  repulse,  the  love  of 
Maximin  was  converted  into  fury,  and  as  witnesses 
and  judges  were  always  at  his  disposal,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an  appearance  of 
legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her  estates  were 
confiscated,  her  eunuchs  and  domestics  devoted  to 
the  most  inhuman  tortures,  and  several  innocent 
and  respectable  matrons,  who  were  honoured  with 
her  friendship,  suffered  death,  on  a  false  accusation 
of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together  with  her 
mother  Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  as 
they  were  ignominiously  hurried  from  place  to  place 
before  they  were  confined  to  a  sequestered  village 
in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed  their  shame 
and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  east,  which, 
during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august 
dignity.  Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  ;  and, 
as  the  last  return  that  he  expected  for  the  imperial 
purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Maximin,  he 
entreated  that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to  share 


m  The  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
his  subjects.  His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins,  ex. 
amined  their  naked  charms  with  anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part  of 
their  body  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the  royal  embraces.  Coy. 
ness  and  disdain  were  considered  as  treason,  and  the  obstinate  fair 
one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custom  was  gradually  intro- 
duced, that  no  person  should  marry  a  wife  without  the  permission  of 
the  emperor,  "  ut  ipse  in  omnibus  nuptiis  praegustator  esset."  Lactan- 
tins  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 

n  Lactantius  rie  M.  P.  c.  39. 

o  Diocletian  at  last  sent  cognatum  suum,  quendam  militarem  ac  po. 
tentera  virum,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  (Laclantius  de  M. 


his  retirement  of  Salona,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of 
her  afflicted  father.0  He  entreated,  but  as  he  could 
no  longer  threaten,  his  prayers  were  received  with 
coldness  and  disdain  ;  and  the  pride  of  Maximin 
was  gratified,  in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  suppliant, 
and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal.  The  death  of 
Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favour- 
able alteration  to  their  fortune.  The  public  dis- 
orders relaxed  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  they 
easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the  place  of  their 
exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution, 
and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  be- 
haviour, in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the 
honourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  young  Can- 
didianus, inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret  satisfaction, 
both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of  her  adopted 
son.  But  these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  horror  and  astonishment ;  and  the  bloody 
executions  which  stained  the  palace  of  Nicomcdia, 
sufficiently  convinced  her,  that  the  throne  of  Maxi- 
min was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  him- 
self. Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight, 
and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prisca,  they 
wandered  above  fifteen  months  p  through  the  provin- 
ces, concealed  in  the  disguise  of  plebeian  habits. 
They  were  at  length  discovered  at  Thessalonica  ; 
and  as  the  sentence  of  their  death  was  already  pro- 
nounced,they  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on 
the  melancholy  spectacle  ;  but  their  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  mili- 
tary guard.  Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their 
misfortunes,  we  cannot  discover  their  crimes,  and 
whatever  idea  we  may  justly  entertain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Licinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  he 
was  not  contented  with  some  more  secret  and  decent 
method  of  revenge.0- 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  Quarrel  between 
between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  Licinius, 
former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  A-  D-  3I4- 
west,  and  the  latter  of  the  east.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  that  the  conquerors,  fatigued 
with  civil  war,  and  connected  by  a  private  as  well 
as  public  alliance,  would  have  renounced,  or  at  least 
would  have  suspended,  any  further  designs  of  ambi- 
tion. And  yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Maximin,  before  the  victorious  emperors 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  genius, 
the  success,  and  the  aspiring  temper  of  Constantine, 
may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor;  but  the 
perfidious  character  of  Licinius  justifies  the  most 
unfavourable   suspicions,  and   by   the  faint   light 


P.  c.  41.)  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these 
times,  to  point  out  the  person  who  was  employed. 

p  Valeria  quoque  per  varias  provincias  quindecim  mensibus  plebeio 
cultn  pervagata.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  issome  doubt  whe- 
ther we  should  compute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  moment  of  her 
exile,  or  from  that  of  her  escape.  The  expression  of  pervagata  seems 
to  denote  the  latter  ;  but  in  that  case  we  must  suppose,  that  the  treatise 
of  Lactantius  was  written  after  the  first  civil  war  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.     See  Cuper,  p.  254. 

q  Ita  ill  is  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fait.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51. 
He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter  of  Dm. 
cletian  with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 
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which  history  reflects  on  this  transaction/  we  may 
discover  a  conspiracy  fomented  by  his  arts  against 
the  authority  of  his  colleague.     Constantine  had 
lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia  in  marriage  to  Bas- 
sianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable  family  and  fortune, 
and  had  elevated  his  new  kinsman  to  the  rank  of 
Ca?sar.     According  to  the  system  of  government  in- 
stituted by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Africa, 
were  designed  for  his  departments  in  the  empire. 
But  the  performance  of  the  promised  favour  was 
either  attended  with  so  much  delay,  or  accompanied 
with  so  many  unequal  conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of 
Bassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by  the 
honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtained.  His 
nomination   had   been   ratified   by  the  consent  of 
Licinius,  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the  means  of 
his  emissaries,  soon  contrived  to  enter  into  a  secret 
and  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  new  Caesar, 
to  irritate  his  discontents,  and  to  urge  him  to  the 
rash  enterprise  of  extorting  by  violence  what  he 
might  in  vain  solicit  from  the  justice  of  Constan- 
tine.    But  the  vigilant  emperor  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy before  it  was  ripe  for  execution  ;  and,  after 
solemnly  renouncing   the   alliance    of    Bassianus, 
despoiled  him  of  the  purple,  and  inflicted  the  de- 
served punishment  on  his  treason  and  ingratitude. 
The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  entertained  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the  indigni- 
ties offered  at  iEmona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  to 
the  statues  of  Constantine,  became  the  signal  of 
discord  between  the  two  princes.s 
First  civil  war      The   first  battle   was   fought    near 
between  them.  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  situated 
on  the  river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium.1 
Battle  of         From  the  inconsiderable  forces  which 
A.  D.'rsio.        in   tn's   important   contest   two   such 
powerful  monarchs  brought  into  the 
field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  one  was  sud- 
denly provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unexpect- 
edly  surprised.      The   emperor   of   the    west    had 
only  twenty  thousand,  and   the  sovereign   of  the 
east  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand,  men. 
The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however,  compen- 
sated by  the  advantage  of  the  ground.    Constantine 
had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep  morass 
and  in  that  situation  he  steadily  expected  and  re- 
pulsed the  first  attack  of  the  enemy.     He  pursued 
his  success,,  and  advanced  into  the  plain.     But  the 
veteran    legions   of    Illyricum    rallied   under    the 
standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to  arms 
in  the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian.    The  missile 

i  The  curious  reader,  who  consults  the  Valeaian  Fragment,  i>.  713. 

will  perhaps  ac<u<*;  tup  of  giving  a  hold  and  licentious  paraphrase  ;  but 
if  h>-  consider*  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my  inter, 
pretation  is  probable  and  consistent. 

»  The  situation  of  /Kmona,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Layhach,  in  Car- 
niola,  'IJ'Amill'  Geographic  Amienne,  torn.  i.  |>.  IN7.)  may  suggest  a 
conjecture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that  important 
territory  became  a  natural  object  of  dispute  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy  and  of  lllyricurn. 

t  Cibalis  or  filial  a-,  (whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  obscure 
ruins  of  Swilei;  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  the  capital 


Battle  of  Mardia. 


weapons  on  both  sides  were  soon  exhausted  ;  the 
two  armies,  with  equal  valour,  rushed  to  a  closer 
engagement  of  swords  and  spears,  and  the  doubtful 
contest  had  already  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  the  day 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  right  wing, 
which  Constantine  led  in  person,  made  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  charge.  The  judicious  retreat  of 
Licinius  saved  the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a 
total  defeat ;  but  when  he  computed  his  loss,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
thought  it  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence 
of  an  active  and  vigorous  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines,  he  marched  away  with  secrecy 
and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  beyond  the  danger 
of  a  pursuit.  His  diligence  preserved  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  treasures,  which  he  had  deposited  at 
Sirmium.  Licinius  passed  through  that  city,  and 
breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the  Save  hastened  to 
collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his 
flight  he  bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Caesar  on 
Valens,  his  general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier." 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was 
the  theatre  of  a  second  battle  no  less 
obstinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.  The  troops 
on  both  sides  displayed  the  same  valour  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  victory  was  once  more  decided  by 
the  superior  abilities  of  Constantine,  who  directed 
a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  gain  an  advan- 
tageous height,  from  whence,  during  the  heat  of 
the  action,  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  a  very  considerable  slaughter.  The  troops  of 
Licinius,  however,  presenting  a  double  front,  still 
maintained  their  ground,  till  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their  retreat 
towards  the  mountains  of  Macedonia."  The  loss  of 
two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  veterans,  reduced 
the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to  sue  for  peace.  His 
ambassador  Mistrianus  was  admitted  to  the  audi- 
ence of  Constantine  ;  he  expatiated  on  the  common 
topics  of  moderation  and  humanity,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vanquished  ;  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  insinuating  language,  that  the 
event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  in- 
evitable calamities  were  alike  pernicious  to  both 
the  contending  parties ;  and  declared,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  propose  a  lasting  and  honourable 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  his  masters. 
Constantine  received  the  mention  of  Valens  with 
indignation  and  contempt.  "  It  was  not  for  such 
a  purpose/'  he  sternly  replied,  "  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  combats  and  victories,  that, 
after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kinsman,   we  should 

of  Illyricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurnnum,  or  Belgrade,  and 
the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Roman  garrisons  and 
cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illustrated  by  M.  d'Anville,  iu  a  memoir 
inserted  in  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii. 

«  Zosimus,  (I.  ii.  p.  90,  'Jl.)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this 
battle;  but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  are  rhetorical  rather  than 
military. 

x  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.  The  Epitomes 
furnish  some  circumstances;  but  they  frequently  confound  the  two 
wars  between  Licinius  und  CoDStautine. 
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accept  for  our  colleague  a  contemptible  slave.   The 
abdication   of  Valens   is   the    first   article   of  the 
trcaty."y     It  was  necessary  to  accept  this  humiliat- 
ing condition,   and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple 
and  of  his  life.     As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  re- 
moved, the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world  was 
easily  restored.    The  successive  defeats  of  Licinius 
had  ruined  his  forces,  but  they  had  displayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.     His  situation  was  almost 
desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  sometimes 
formidable ;    and   the  good  sense   of  Constantine 
preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage  to  a  third 
Treaty  of  peace,   trial  of  the  chance  of  arms.     He  con- 
December.       sented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,   as  he 
again  styled  Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in 
the  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ;  but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to  the 
western  empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Constantine 
now  extended  from  the  confines  of  Caledonia  to  the 
extremity  of  Peloponnesus.     It  was  stipulated  by 
the  same  treaty,  that  three  royal  youths,  the  sons  of 
the  emperors,  should  be  called  to  the  hopes  of  the 
succession.     Crispus   and   the  young   Constantine 
were  soon  afterwards  declared  Caesars  in  the  west, 
while  the  younger  Licinius  was  invested  with  the 
same  dignity  in  the  east.     In  this  double  propor- 
tion of  honours,  the  conqueror  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  his  arms  and  power.2 
General  peace         The   reconciliation  of  Constantine 
stahtfne!°fC°n'    and  Licinius>  though  it  was  imbitter- 
a.  D.  315—323.    ed  by  resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the 
remembrance  of  recent  injuries,  and  by  the  appre- 
hension of  future  dangers,  maintained,  however, 
above  eight  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
world.     As  a  very  regular  series  of  the  imperial 
laws  commences  about  this  period,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  transcribe  the  civil  regulations  which 
employed   the    leisure   of  Constantine.      But  the 
most  important  of  his  institutions  arc  intimately 
connected  with  the  new  system  of  policy  and  reli- 
gion, which  was  not  perfectly  established  till  the 
last  and  peaceful  years  of  his  reign.     There  are 
many  of  his  laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the 
rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the 
private  than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the 
empire ;  and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local 
and  temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve 
the  notice  of  a  general  history.     Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  selected  from  the  crowd  ;  the  one  for 
its  importance,  the  other  for  its  singularity ;  the 
former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the  latter 

y  Petrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27.  If  it  should  be  thought 
that  7a^i/3pnf  signifies  more  properly  a  son-in-law,  we  might  conjec- 
ture, that  Constantine  assuming  the  name  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a 
father,  had  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
Theodora.  But  in  the  best  authors  7o^i/3po?  sometimes  signifies  a  hus. 
hand,  sometimes  a  father-in-law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in  general. 
See  Spanheim  Observat.  ad  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  72. 

z  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.  Eutropius,  x.  v. 
Aurelius  Victor,  Euseh.  in  Chron.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Four  of  these 
writers  affirm  that  the  promotion  of  the  Caesars  was  an  article  of  the 
treaty.      It   is  however  certain,   that  the  younger   Constantine   and 


for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The  horrid  practice, 
so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing  or  murder- 
ing their  new-born  infants,  was  become  every  day 
more  frequent  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  distress  ;  and  the  distress 
was  principally  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  bur- 
then of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  as  cruel 
prosecutions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against 
their  insolvent  debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less 
industrious  part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
an  increase  of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal 
tenderness  to  release  their  children  from  the  im- 
pending miseries  of  a  life  which  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  support.  The  humanity  of  Con- 
stantine, moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to 
address  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  after- 
wards of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and  sufficient 
relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who  should  pro- 
duce before  the  magistrates  the  children  whom 
their  own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate. 
But  the  promise  was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision 
too  vague,  to  effect  any  general  or  permanent  bene- 
fit.3 The  law,  though  it  may  merit  some  praise, 
served  rather  to  display  than  to  alleviate  the  public 
distress.  It  still  remains  an  authentic  monument 
to  contradict  and  confound  those  venal  orators,  who 
were  too  well  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to 
discover  either  vice  or  misery  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  generous  sovereign^  2.  The  laws  of 
Constantine  against  rapes  were  dictated  with  very 
little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknesses 
of  human  nature ;  since  the  description  of  that 
crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence 
which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  gentle  seduction 
which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried  woman,  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the  house  of  her 
parents.  "  The  successful  ravisher  was  punished 
with  death  ;  and  as  if  simple  death  was  inadequate 
to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  he  was  either  burnt 
alive,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  virgin's  declaration,  that  she  had 
been  carried  away  with  her  own  consent,  instead 
of  saving  her  lover,  exposed  her  to  share  his  fate. 
The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was  intrusted 
to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate  maid ; 
and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  prevailed  on  them 
to  dissemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subse- 
quent marriage  the  honour  of  their  family,  they 
were  themselves  punished  by  exile  and  confisca- 
tion. The  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
were  convicted  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  rape 
or  seduction,  were  burnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by 
the  ingenious  torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats 

Licinius  were  not  yet  born  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  promo- 
tion was  made  the  1st  of  March,  A.  D.  317.  The  treaty  had  probably 
stipulated  that  the  two  Caesars  might  be  created  by  the  western,  and 
one  only  by  the  eastern  emperor;  but  each  of  them  reserved  to  himself 
the  choice  of  the  persons. 

a  Codex  Theodosian.  1.  xi.  tit.  27.  torn.  iv.  p.  188.  with  Godefroy's 
Observations.     See  likewise  I.  v.  tit.  7—8. 

b  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  prospera,  annonse  ubertate,  fruetuum 
copia,  &c.  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38.  This  oration  of  Nazarius  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  day  of  the  Qiiinqurnualia  of  the  Caesars,  the  1st  of 
March,  A.  D.  321. 
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a  quantity  of  melted  lead.  As  the  crime  was  of  a 
public  kind,  the  accusation  was  permitted  even  to 
strangers.  The  commencement  of  the  action  wajs 
not  limited  to  any  term  of  years,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sentence  were  extended  to  the  inno- 
cent offspring  of  such  an  irregular  union.0  But 
whenever  the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the 
punishment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to 
give  May  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  were  softened  or 
repealed  in  the  subsequent  reigns  ;d  and  even  Con- 
stantine  himself  very  frequently  alleviated,  by 
partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stern  temper  of  his 
general  institutions.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  singular 
humour  of  that  emperor,  who  showed  himself  as  in- 
dulgent, and  even  remiss,  in  the  execution  of  his  laws, 
as  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  a  more  de- 
cisive symptom  of  weakness,  either  in  the  character  of 
the  prince,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  government,6 
TheGothic  war,  The  civil  administration  was  some- 
a.  D.  3-22.  times  interrupted  by  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  empire.  Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most 
amiable  character,  who  had  received  with  the  title 
of  Caesar  the  command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished 
his  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  in  several  victories 
over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  taught  the 
barbarians  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son  of 
Constantine,  and  the  grandson  of  Constantius.f 
The  emperor  himself  had  assumed  the  more  difficult 
and  important  province  of  the  Danube.  The  Goths, 
who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  xVurelian  had  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms,  respected  the  power 
of  the  empire,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine 
divisions.  But  the  strength  of  that  warlike  nation 
was  now  restored  by  a  peace  of  near  fifty  years  ;  a 
new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days  :  the  Sarma- 
tians  of  the  lake  Mceotis  followed  the  Gothic  stand- 
ard either  as  subjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united 
force  was  poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricum. 
Campona,  Margus,  and  Bononia,  appear  to  have 
been  the  scenes  of  several  memorable  sieges  and 
battles  ;*  and  though  Constantine  encountered  a 
very  obstinate  resistance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in 
the  contest,  and  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase an  ignominious  retreat,  by  restoring  the  booty 
and  prisoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  this 
advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor.     He  resolved  to  chastise  as  well  as  to 

c  See  the  edict  of  Constantine,  addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  24.  torn.  iii.  p.  189. 

d  His  son  very  fairly  assigns  the  true  reason  of  the  repeal,  "  Ne  sub 
specie  atrorioris  judicii  aliquain  ulciscendocrimine  dilatio  nasceretur." 
Cod.  Tfaeod.  torn.  iii.  p.  193. 

e  Eusebius  'in  Vita  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  1.)  chooses  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  rei^n  of  this  hero,  the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  Eusebius himself,  f\.  iv.  c.  20,  54.)  and  the  Theodosian 
Code  will  inform  us,  that  this  excessive  lenity  was  not  owing  to  the 
waut  either  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

f  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  victory  of  Crispus  over  the 
Alemanni,  is  expressed  on  some  medals. 

S  See  Zosirnus,  I.  ii.  p.  93,  04.  though  the  narrative  of  that  historian 
is  neither  clear  nor  consistent.  The  Panegyric  of  Optatianus  (c.  23.) 
mentious  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and  Getap,  and 
points  out  the  several  fields  of  tattle.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Sarma- 
nan  games,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  November,  derived  their  origin 
from  the  success  of  this  war. 


Licinius, 
A.  D.  323. 


repulse  the  insolent  barbarians  who  had  dared  to 
invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of  his 
legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  after  repairing  the 
bridge  which  had  been  constructed  by  Trajan,  pene- 
trated into  the  strongest  recesses  of  Dacia,h  and 
when  he  had  inflicted  a  severe  revenge,  conde- 
scended to  give  peace  to  the  suppliant  Goths,  on 
condition  that,  as  often  as  they  were  required,  they 
should  supply  his  armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers.1  Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt 
honourable  to  Constantine,  and  beneficial  to  the 
state  ;  but  it  may  surely  be  questioned,  whether  they 
can  justify  the  exaggerated  assertion  of  Eusebius, 
that  all  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  north, 
divided  as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and  nations 
of  the  most  various  and  savage  manners,  had  been 
added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Roman  empire.* 

In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was   Second  civil 
impossible  that  Constantine  should  any   war  between 

.  Constantine  and 

longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire. 
Confiding  in  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius and  military  power,  he  determined,  without 
any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Licinius,  whose  advanced  age  and  unpo- 
pular vices  seemed  to  offer  a  very  easy  conquest.1 
But  the  old  emperor,  awakened  by  the  approaching 
danger,  deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit 
and  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the 
friendship  of  Galerius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  contest,  collected  the  forces 
of  the  east,  and  soon  filled  the  plains  of  Hadriano- 
ple  with  his  troops,  and  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont 
with  his  fleet.  The  army  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  ; 
and  as  the  cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  horses, 
than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders. 
The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  were  furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Africa.  An  hundred  and  ten 
sailed  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of 
Cyprus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia, 
Ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewise  obliged  to  provide  an 
hundred  and  ten  galleys.  The  troops  of  Constantine 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Thessalonica ;  they 
amounted  to  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse  and  foot.1"     Their  emperor  was  satisfied  with 

li  In  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  (p.  329.  Commentaire  de  Spanheim,  p- 
252.)  Constantine  boasts,  that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia) 
which  Trajan  had  subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus,  that  the 
conquests  of  Constantine  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade 
and  wither  almost  the  moment  they  appear. 

i  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we  may 
entirely  depend  on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent 
air,  and  scarcely  is  suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginniugof  the  fourth 
century. 

t<  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  8.  This  passage,  however,  is 
taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatness  of  Constantine,  and 
not  from  any  particular  acconnt  of  the  Gothic  war. 

1  Constantinus  tamen,  vir  ingens,  et  omnia  efficei e  nitons  quae  animo 
proeparasset,  simul  principatum  totius  orbis  affectans,  Licinio  helium 
intulit.  Eutropius,  x.  5.  Zosirnus,  1.  ii.  p.  89.  The  reasons  which  they 
have  assigned  for  the  first  civil  war  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  second. 

"i  Zosirnus,  1.  ii.  p.  94,  95. 
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their  martial  appearance,  and  his  army  contained 
more  soldiers,  though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his 
eastern  competitor.  The  legions  of  Constantine 
were  levied  in  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe ; 
action  had  confirmed  their  discipline,  victory  had 
elevated  their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them  a 
great  number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glo- 
rious campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared 
themselves  to  deserve  an  honourable  dismission  by 
a  last  effort  of  their  valour."  But  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Constantine  were  in  every  respect  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Greece  sent  their  respective  quotas  of  men  and 
ships  to  the  celebrated  harbour  of  Piraeus,  and  their 
united  forces  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred small  vessels :  a  very  feeble  armament,  if  it  is 
compared  with  those  formidable  fleets  which  were 
equipped  and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war."  Since  Italy  was 
no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  the  naval  esta- 
blishments of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  had  been 
gradually  neglected ;  and  as  the  shipping  and  mari- 
ners of  the  empire  were  supported  by  commerce 
rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
the  most  abound  in  the  industrious  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the 
eastern  emperor,  who  possessed  so  great  a  superi- 
ority at  sea,  should  have  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  an  offensive  war  into  the  centre  of  his 
rival's  dominions. 

Battle  of  Hadri-       Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active 
ADJ?l323         resolution,  which  might  have  changed 
July  3.  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent 

Licinius  expected  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a 
camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  he  had  fortified  with 
an  anxious  care  that  betrayed  his  apprehension  of 
the  event.  Constantine  directed  his  march  from 
Thessalonica  towards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he 
found  himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Hebrus,  and  discovered  the  numerous 
army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  hill,  from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople. 
Many  days  were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant 
skirmishes ;  but  at  length  the  obstacles  of  the  pas- 
sage and  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  Constantine.  In  this  place  we  might 
relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  either  in  poetry 
or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a  *enal  orator 
devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  historian,  the 
partial  enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are  assured  that 
the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself  into  the  river 
Hebrus,  accompanied  only  by  twelve  horsemen,  and 
that  by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he 
broke,  slaughtered,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  an 

n  Constantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of 
liis  fellow-veterans,  (Conveterani,)  as  he  now  began  to  style  them.  See 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419,  429. 

o  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their  fleet 
consisted  of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galleys  of  three  ranks 
of  oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service.  The 
arsenal  in  the  port  of  Piraeus  had  cost  the  republic  a  thousand  talents, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  See  Thucydides 
de  Bel.  Pelopon.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  and  Menrsius  de  Fortuni\  Attica,  c.  19. 

P  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  95,  96.    This  great  battle  is  described  in  the  Vale- 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  credulity  of 
Zosimus  prevailed  so  strongly  over  his  passion,  that 
among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Ha- 
drianople, he  seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished, 
not  the  most  important,  but  the  most  marvellous. 
The  valour  and  danger  of  Constantine  are  attested 
by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh, 
but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from  an  imperfect 
narration,  and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text,  that  the 
victory  was  obtained  no  less  by  the  conduct  of  the 
general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ;  that  a 
body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched  round  to 
occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  construction  of  abridge, 
and  that  Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evo- 
lutions, was  reluctantly  drawn  from  his  advantageous 
post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the  plain.  The 
contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  multi- 
tude of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the 
experienced  veterans  of  the  west.  Thirty-four 
thousand  men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain. 
The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius  was  taken  by  assault 
the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
fugitives,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains,  sur- 
rendered themselves  next  day  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror,  and  his  rival,  who  could  no  longer 
keep  the  field,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Byzantium.!* 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  siege  of  Byzan. 
immediately  undertaken  by  Constan-  &?"$  gfi 
tine,  was  attended  with  great  labour  Pus- 
and  uncertainty.  In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  that  place  so  justly  considered  as  the  key 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  repaired  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  as  long  as  Licinius  remained  master  of 
the  sea,  the  garrison  was  much  less  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  famine  than  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  The 
naval  commanders  of  Constantine  were  summoned 
to  his  camp,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet  of 
Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying  their 
feeble  enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those  narrow 
straits  where  its  superiority  of  numbers  was  of 
little  use  or  advantage.  Crispus,  the  emperor's 
eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
daring  enterprise,  which  he  performed  with  so  much 
courage  and  success,  that  he  deserved  the  esteem, 
and  most  probably  excited  the  jealousy,  of  his  father. 
The  engagement  lasted  two  days,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  first,  the  contending  fleets,  after  a  consider- 
able and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respective 
harbours  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  second  day 
about  noon  a  strong  south  wind "  sprang  up,  which 
carried  the  vessels  of  Crispus  against  the  enemy, 
and  as  the  casual  advantage  was  improved  by  his 

sian  fragment,  (p.  714.)  in  a  clear  though  concise  manner.  "  Licinius 
vero  circum  Hadrianopolin  maximoexercitu  lateraardui  montis  imple- 
verat;  illuc  toto  agmine  Constautinus  inflexit.  Cum  bellum  terra 
marique  traheretur',  nuamvis  per  arduum  suis  nitentibus,  attamen 
discipline  militari  et  felicitate,  Constantinus  Licinii  confusum  et  sine 
ordine  agentem  vicit  exercitum  ;  leviter  femore  sauciatus." 

q  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  97,  98.  The  current  always  sets  out  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  when  it  is  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can  attempt 
the  passage.  A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current  almost  im- 
perceptible.   See  Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levant,  Let.  xi. 
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skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a  complete 
victon".  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  Mere  de- 
stroyed,five  thousand  menwere  slain,  and  Amandus, 
the  admiral  of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  escaped  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores  of  Chalcedon.  As 
soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  open,  a  plentiful  convoy 
of  provisions  flowed  into  the  camp  of  Constantine, 
who  had  already  advanced  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  He  constructed  artificial  mounds  of  earth  of 
an  equal  height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium. 
The  lofty  towers  which  Mere  erected  on  that  foun- 
dation, galled  the  besieged  Mith  large  stones  and 
darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the  battering 
rams  had  shaken  the  Malls  in  several  places.  If 
Licinius  persisted  much  longer  in  the  defence,  he 
exposed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin,  of  the 
place.  Before  he  was  surrounded  he  prudently  re- 
moved his  person  and  treasures  to  Chalcedon  in  Asia ; 
and  as  he  was  always  desirous  of  associating  com- 
panions to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fortune,  he 
now  bestowed  the  title  of  Caesar  on  Martinianus, 
Mho  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  empire.1" 
The  battle  of  Such  were  still  the  resources,  and 
Chrysopoiis.  such  the  abilities,  of  Licinius,  that, 
after  so  many  successive  defeats,  he  collected  in 
Bithynia  anew  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men, 
while  the  activity  of  Constantine  Mras  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Byzantium.  The  vigilant  emperor  did 
not  however  neglect  the  last  struggles  of  his  an- 
tagonist. A  considerable  part  of  his  victorious 
army  m  as  transported  over  the  Bosphorus  in  small 
vessels,  and  the  decisive  engagement  was  fought 
soon  after  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chryso- 
poiis, or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The  troops 
of  Licinius,  though  they  Mere  lately  raised,  ill 
armed,  and  Morse  disciplined,  made  head  against 
their  conquerors  M'ith  fruitless  but  desperate  valour, 
till  a  total  defeat,  and  the  slaughter  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  irretrievably  determined  the 
„  .    .  ,    fate  of  their  leader.*     He  retired  to 

Submission  and 

rieatu  of  Lici-  Nicomedia,  rather  M'ith  the  view  of 
gaining  some  time  for  negociation, 
than  with  the  hope  of  any  effectual  defence.  Con- 
stantia,  his  Mife  and  the  sister  of  Constantine, 
interceded  m  ith  her  brother  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
band, and  obtained  from  his  policy  rather  than  from 
his  compassion,  a  solemn  promise,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius  himself  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  affluence.  The  behaviour  of  Constantia, 
and  her  relation  to  the  contending  parties,  natu- 
rally recalls  the  remembrance  of  that  virtuous  matron 
who  m  as  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  m  ife  of 

r  Aurelius  Victor.  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  98.  According  to  the  latter, 
Martinianus  was  Magister  Officiorum  (he  uses  the  Latin  appellation  in 
Greek.)  Some  medals  seem  to  intimate,  that  during  his  short  reign  he 
received  the  title  of  Augustus. 

t  Eusebius  (in  Vita  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  16,  17.)  ascribes  this  decisive 
victory  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valerian  fragment 
(p.  714)  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under  their  chief 
Aliquaca,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 

t  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  102  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome.  Anonym  Vale, 
•ian.  p.  71-1. 


Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  was  altered, 
and  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  infamous  for  a  Roman 
to  survive  his  honour  and  independence.  Licinius 
solicited  and  accepted  the  pardon  of  his  offences, 
laid  himself  and  his  purple  at  the  feet  of  his  lord 
and  master,  Mas  raised  from  the  ground  M'ith  in- 
sulting pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the 
imperial  banquet,  and  soon  afterMards  Mas  sent 
away  to  Thessalonica,  which  had  been  chosen  for 
the  place  of  his  confinement.1  His  confinement  was 
soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  tumult  of  the  soldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Mas  suggested  as  a  motive  for  his  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of 
forming  a  conspiracy,  and  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  M'ith  the  barbarians  ;  but  as  he  Mas 
never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct,  or  by 
any  legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed, 
from  bis  m  eakness,  to  presume  his  innocence."  The 
memory  of  Licinius  was  branded  Avith  infamy,  his 
statues  Mere  thrown  down,  and,  by  a  hasty  edict, 
of  such  mischievous  tendency  that  it  was  almost 
immediately  corrected,  all  his  Laws,  and  all  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  his  reign,  M-ere  at  once  abolished.* 
By  this  victory  of  Constantine,   the 

-r,  .  ,  .  ..ii         Re-union  of  the 

Koman  MOrld  was  again  united  under         empire, 
the  authority  of  one  emperor,  thirty-       A' D"  321" 
seven  years  after  Diocletian  had  divided  his  poMer 
and  provinces  with  his  associate  Maximian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine, from  his  first  assuming  the  purple  at  York,  to 
the  resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicomedia,  have  been 
related  M'ith  some  minuteness  and  precision,  not 
only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves  both  interesting 
and  important,  but  still  more,  as  they  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  by  the  perpetual  increase,  as  Mell 
of  the  taxes,  as  of  the  military  establishment.  The 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  christian  religion,  were  the  immediate  and 
memorable  consequences  of  this  revolution. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  progress  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  sen- 
timents, manners,  numbers,  and  condition,  of  the 
primitive  christians. 

A  candid  but  rational  inquiry  into  the   Tmportance  of 
progress  and  establishment  of  Chris-    tl,e  inquiry. 
tianity,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.     While  that  great 
body  was   invaded  by  open   violence,  or  under- 
mined by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion 

u  Contra  religionem  sacramenti  Thessalonicae  privatns  occisus  est. 
Eutropius,  x.  6.  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,  (in  Chronic.) 
as  well  as  by  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  102.  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only  one 
who  mentions  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in  the 
assistance  of  the  senate.  Eusebius  prudently  slides  over  this  delicate 
transaction.  But  Sozomen,  a  century  afterwards,  ventures  to  assert  the 
treasonable  practices  of  Licinius. 

*  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xv.  tit.  15.  torn.  v.  p.  404,  405.  These 
edicts  of  Constantine  betray  a  degree  of  passion  and  precipitancy  very 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew 
up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  new  vigour 
from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant 
banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor 
was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the 
period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After 
a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that 
religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in 
arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa ;  and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been 
firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or 
entertaining,  is  attended  with  two  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  The  scanty  and  suspicious 
materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us 
to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first 
age  of  the  church.  The  great  law  of  impartiality 
too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of 
the  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults  may  seem 
to  cast  a  shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
But  the  scandal  of  the  pious  christian,  and  the  fal- 
lacious triumph  of  the  infidel,  should  cease  as  soon 
as  they  recollect  not  only  by  whom,  but  likewise  to 
whom,  the  divine  revelation  was  given.  The  the- 
ologian may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of  describing 
religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven,  arrayed  in 
her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  im- 
posed on  the  historian.  He  must  discover  the  in- 
evitable mixture  of  error  and  corruption,  which  she 
contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon  earth,  among  a 
weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings. 

Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted 

Five  causes  of        ,     .  .      ,  ,  ,         ,     .      . 

the  growth  of  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  christian 
Christianity.  faith  obtained  s0  remarkable  a  victory 
over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this 
inquiry,  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
returned  ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  its  great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  rea- 
son seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently 
condescends  to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  general  circumstances  of  mankind,  as  in- 
struments to  execute  its  purpose  ;  we  may  still  be 
permitted,  though  with  becoming  submission,  to 
ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were 
the  secondary,  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
christian  church.     It  will  perhaps  appear,  that  it 

a  Dura  Assyrios  penes,  Medosque,  et  Persas  Oriens  fuit,  despectissima 
pars  servientium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia, 
whilst  it  obeyed  the  last  of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians 
of  Palestine,  who,  according  to  their  own  confession,  had  received  from 
Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision.     See  1.  ii.  c.  104. 

b  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xl.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121.  Tacit. 
Hist.  v.  1—9.     Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

c  Tradidit  arcano  quaecumque  volumine  Moses, 
Non  raonstrare  viaseadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Qusesitus  ad  fontes  solos  deducere  verpas. 
The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Moses. 
But  the  wise,  the  humane  MaimonidesopenlyTeaches,  that  if  an  idolater 
fell  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him  from  instant  death.    See 
Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  28. 
N 


was  most  effectually  favoured  and  assisted  by  the 
five  following  causes  :  I.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial 
spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the 
Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses.  II.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  addi- 
tional circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miracu- 
lous powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV. 
The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  christians. 
V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  christian  re- 
public, which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  We  have  already   described  the    „,     - 

J  J  he  First 

religious  harmony  of  the  ancient  world,  Cause.  Zeal  of 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  most 
different  and  even  hostile  nations  embraced,  or  at 
least  respected,  each  other's  superstitions.  A  single 
people  refused  to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
mankind.  The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many  ages 
the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,"  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander ; 
and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the 
east,  and  afterwards  in  the  west,  they  soon  excited 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.b  The 
sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained  their 
peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners,  seemed  to  mark 
them  out  a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  pro- 
fessed, or  who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  rest  of  human-kind.c  Neither  the 
violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod,  nor  the 
example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could  ever 
persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions 
of  Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.d 
According  to  the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the 
Romans  protected  a  superstition  which  they  de- 
spised/ The  polite  Augustus  condescended  to  give 
orders,  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  for  his 
prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; f  while  the 
meanest  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should 
have  paid  the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
capitol,  would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation 
of  the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were 
alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism, 
which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  into  a 
Roman  province.8  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to 
place  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  was 

d  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional 
conformity,  derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  authority  they 
had  been  seduced,  the  name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers  were  so 
inconsiderable,  and  their  duration  so  short,  that  Josephus  has  not 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Prideaux's  Connexion,  vol. 
ii.  p.  285. 

e  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

f  Philo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual 
sacrifice.  Yet  he  approved  of  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Caius  ex- 
pressed towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  93. 
and  Casaubon's  notes  on  that  passage. 

g-  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6.  xviii.  3.  and  De  Bel. 
Judaic,  i.  33.  and  ii.  9.     Edit.  Havercamp. 
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defeated  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  people 
who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such  an  idola- 
trous profanation.11  Their  attachment  to  the  law  of 
Moses  was  equal  to  their  detestation  of  foreign  reli- 
gions. The  current  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the 
strength,  and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent, 
its  gradual  in-  This  inflexible  perseverance,  which 
creise-  appeared  so  odious  or  so  ridiculous  to 
the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  character, 
since  providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the 
devout  and  even  scrupulous  attachment  to  the 
Mosaic  religion,  so  conspicuous  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  becomes  still 
more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn 
incredulity  of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law  was 
given  in  thunder  from  mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  and  the  course  of  the  planets  were 
suspended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Israelites  ;  and 
when  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the 
immediate  consequences  of  their  piety  or  disobe- 
dience, they  perpetually  relapsed  into  rebellion 
against  the  visible  majesty  of  their  Divine  King, 
placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fantastic  ceremony  that 
was  practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  the 
cities  of  Phoenicia.1  As  the  protection  of  Heaven 
was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the  ungrateful  race, 
their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable  degree  of 
vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference 
the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the  pressure  of 
every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has  pre- 
served the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal 
contagion  of  idolatry ;  and  in  contradiction  to  every 
known  principle  of  the  human  mind,  that  singular 
people  seems  to  have  yielded  a  stronger  and  more 
ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  ances- 
tors, than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. k 
Their  religion  The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably 
d^feDce'thanto  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  was  never 
conquest.  designed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems 

probable  that  the  number  of  proselytes  was  never 
much  superior  to  that  of  apostates.  The  divine 
promises  were  originally  made,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single 
family.  When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  mul- 
tiplied like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from 
whose  mouth  they  received  a  system  of  laws  and 
ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper  and  as  it 
were  the  national  God  of  Israel ;  and  with  the  most 
jealous  care  separated  his  favourite  people  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.     The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Ca- 

Ji  Jussi  a  Caio  Carfare,  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare,  arraa  potius 
sumpsere.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  Philoand  Josephus  gave  a  very  circum- 
stantial, but  a  very  rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of 
this  idolatrous  proposal,  king  Agrippa  fainted  away  ;  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  senses  till  the  third  day. 

i  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very 
beautiful  lines  the  two  large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had 
composed  on  that  atwtrnse  subject. 

k  "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it.  be 
er<.  they  btlieveme,  for  all  the  niijna  which  I  have  shown  among  them?" 


naan  was  accompanied  with  so  many  wonderful  and 
with  so  many  bloody  circumstances,  that  the  victo- 
rious Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  some  of  the  most  idolatrous 
tribes,  and  the  execution  of  the  Divine  will  had 
seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
With  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract any  marriages  or  alliances,  and  the  prohibition 
of  receiving  them  into  the  congregation,  which  in 
some  cases  was  perpetual,  almost  always  extended 
to  the  third,  to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the  tenth 
generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  the  faith  of  Moses,  had  never  been  incul- 
cated as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews 
inclined  to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary 
duty. 

In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial 
people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome. 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  were  flattered  by  the 
opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  they  were  apprehensive  of  diminishing 
the  value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it  too 
easily  with  the  strangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  extended  their  know- 
ledge without  correcting  their  prejudices  ;  and 
whenever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired  any  new  vota- 
ries, he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the  inconstant 
humour  of  polytheism  than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his 
own  missionaries.1  The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to 
be  instituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for 
a  single  nation  ;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
the  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the 
Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land."'  That  obstacle 
was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at 
the  strange  report  of  an  empty  sanctuary,"  were  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  could  be  the  object,  or  what 
could  be  the  instruments,  of  a  worship  which  was 
destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of 
sacrifices.  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews, 
still  asserting  their  lofty  and  exclusive  privileges, 
shunned,  instead  of  courting,  the  society  of  strangers. 
They  still  insisted  with  inflexible  rigour  on  those 
parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
practise.  Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of 
meats,  and  a  variety  of  trivial  though  burdensome 
observances,  were  so  many  objects  of  disgust  and 

(Numbers,  xiv.  11.)  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to 
justify  the  complaint  of  the  Deity  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

1  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated 
by  Kasnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 

m  See  Exod  xxiv.  23.  Deufc.  xvi.  IC.  the  commentators,  and  a  very 
sensible  note  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  edit.  fol. 

u  When  I'ompey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  "  Nulla 
"  intus  Deum  effigie,  vacuam  sedemet  inania  arcana."  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9. 
It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 

Nil  prater  uubcs  et  cceli  numen  adoranl. 
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aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.     The 
painful  and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision 
was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a  willing  proselyte 
from  the  door  of  the  synagogue.0 
More  liberal  zeal        Under  these  circumstances,  christi- 
of  Christianity,      anity  offered  itself  to  the  world,  armed 
with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.     An  exclusive  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  unity  of  God,  was 
as  carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient 
system :  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  man- 
kind concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence 
for  that  mysterious  doctrine.     The  divine  authority 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  admitted,  and  even 
established,   as   the   firmest  basis   of  Christianity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  predictions  had  announced  and  prepared 
the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  Jews, 
had  been  more  frequently  represented  under  the 
character  of  a  king  and  conqueror,  than  under  that 
of  a  prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.     By 
his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of 
the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and  abolish- 
ed.    The  ceremonial  law,  which  consisted  only  of 
types  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  and 
spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates, 
as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind  ;  and  to 
the  initiation   of  blood,   was  substituted  a  more 
harmless  initiation  of  water.    The  promise  of  divine 
favour,  instead  of  being  partially  confined  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally  proposed  to 
the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.     Every 
privilege  that  could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth 
to  heaven,  that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his 
happiness,  or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride,  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  itself 
into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  christian  church  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  all  mankind  was  permitted,  and  even  solicited, 
to  accept  the  glorious  distinction,  which  was  not 
only  proffered  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  an  obli- 
gation.    It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new 
convert  to  diffuse  among  his  friends  and  relations 
the  inestimable  blessing  which  he  had  received,  and 
to  warn  them  against  a  refusal  that  would  be  severely 
punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  Deity. 
v.  ..  The  enfranchisement  of  the  church 

Obstinacy  and 

reasons  o'f  the      from  the  bonds  of  the  synagogue,  was 

a  work  however  of  some  time  and  of 

some  difficulty.    The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknow- 

o  A  second  kind  of  circumcision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyp- 
tian proselyte.  The  sullen  indifference  of  the  Talmudists,  with  respect 
to  the  conversion  of  strangers,  may  he  seen  in  Basnage,  Histoire  des 
Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

P  These  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  christian 
Limborch.  See  the  Arnica  Collatio,  (it  well  deserves  that  name,)  on 
account  of  the  dispute  between  them. 

q  Jesus circumcisus  erat;  cibisutebatur  Judaicis  ;  vestitu  simili ; 

purgatos  scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes;  Paschata  et  alios  dies  festos 
N  2 


ledged  Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  their  ancient  oracles,  respected  him  as  a 
prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  were  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the 
Gentiles,  who  continually  augmented  the  number  of 
believers.    These  judaizing  christians  seem  to  have 
argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  im- 
mutable perfections  of  its  great  Author.     They  af- 
firmed, that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through 
all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those  sacred 
rites  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen 
people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no  less 
clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation :  that, 
instead  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either 
suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, it  would  have  been  represented   as  a  provi- 
sionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship  :  p  that 
the  Messiah  himself,  and  his  disciples  who  con- 
versed with  him  on  earth,  instead  of  authorizing  by 
their  example  the  most  minute  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  law,q  would  have  published  to  the  world  the 
abolition  of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 
without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during  so 
many  years  obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects 
of  the  Jewish  church.    Arguments  like  these  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring 
cause  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  the  industry  of  our 
learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  am- 
biguous language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apostolic  teachers.     It 
was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the  system  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the 
believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusa-  „,     „ 

The  Nazai"3!]^ 

lem  affords  a  lively  proof  of  the  neces-  church  of  Jeru- 
sity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  salem' 
deep  impression  which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  its  sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  were  all  circumcised  Jews ;  and  the 
congregation  over  which  they  presided,  united  the 
law  of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.r  It  was 
natural  that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church 
which  was  founded  only  forty  days  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as  many  years 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  apostle, 
should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. B 
The  distant  churches  very  frequently  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  their  venerable  parent,  and  relieved 
her    distresses  by  a  liberal  contribution   of  alms. 

religiose  observabat :  Si  quos  sanavit  sabbatho,  osteudit  non  tantum  ex 
lege,  sed  et  exceptis  sententiis  talia  opera  sabbatho,  non  interdicta. 
Grotius  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christiana;,  1.  v.  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards 
(c.  12.)  he  expatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the  apostles. 

r  Paene  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant. 
Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  31.     See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

s  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum,  p. 
153.  In  this  masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  quote,  he  enters  much  more  fully  itito  the  state  of  the  primitive 
church,  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  General  History. 
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But  when  numerous  and  opulent  societies  were 
established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome, 
the  reverence  which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all 
the  christian  colonies  insensibly  diminished.  The 
Jewish  converts,  or,  as  the}-  were  afterwards  called, 
the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
increasing;  multitudes,  that  from  all  the  various  re- 
ligions of  polytheism  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Christ:  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  peculiar  apostle,  had  rejected  the 
intolerable  weight  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at 
length  refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the 
same  toleration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  so- 
licited for  their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  tem- 
ple, of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the 
Jews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes  ;  as  in 
their  manners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  main- 
tained so  intimate  a  connexion  with  their  impious 
countrymen,  whose  misfortunes  were  attributed  by 
the  pagans  to  the  contempt,  and  more  justly  as- 
cribed by  the  christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond 
the  Jordan,  where  that  ancient  church  languished 
above  sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.'  They 
still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making  frequent  and 
devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  ■which  both 
nature  and  religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as 
to  revere.  But  at  length,  under  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  the  desperate  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, exasperated  by  their  repeated  rebellions, 
exercised  the  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigour. 
The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of  yElia 
Capitolina,  a  new  city  on  mount  Sion,u  to  which  he 
gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony  ;  and  denouncing  the 
severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people 
who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed 
a  vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  order^.  The  Nazarenes  had 
only  one  way  left  to  escape  the  common  proscrip- 
tion, and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this  occasion 
assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of 
the  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native 
either  of  Italy  or  of  some  of  the  Latin  provinces. 
At  his  persuasion,  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  congregation  renounced  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the 

i  EosebifM,  I.  iii.  e.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  605.  During: 
this  occasional  absence,  the  hishop  and  church  of  Pella  still  retained 
the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontiffs  re- 
sided seventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have 
long  since  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo. 

ii  Dion  Caariut,  1.  Ixix.  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jeru. 
■tem  is  attested  by  Aristo  of  Pella;  (apud.  Enseb.  1.  iv.  c.  6.)  and  is 
mentioned  by  several  ecclesiastical  writers;  though  some  of  them  too 
hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole  country  of  Palestine. 

x  Eusebius,  I.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  ii.  31.  By  comparing 
their  unsatisfactory  accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  See.)  has  drawn  out  a 
very  distinct  representation  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  this 
revolution. 

>•  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  535.)  seems  to  have  collected 
from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites.  The 
nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  a  milder 


The  Ebionites. 


practice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a  cen- 
tury. By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  preju- 
dices, they  purchased  a  free  admission  into  the 
colony  of  Hadrian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their 
union  with  the  catholic  church.x 

When  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  restored 
to  mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  schism 
were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Naza- 
renes, which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin 
bishop.  They  still  preserved  their  former  habita- 
tion of  Pella,  spread  themselves  into  the  villages 
adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  inconsidera- 
ble church  in  the  city  of  Beroea,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.y  The  name  of  Naza- 
renes was  deemed  too  honourable  for  those  chris- 
tian Jews,  and  they  soon  received  from  the  supposed 
poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of  their 
condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites.2 
In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy, whether  a  man  who  sincerely  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who  still  continued  to 
observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for 
salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr 
inclined  him  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  though  he  expressed  himself  with  the 
most  guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  determine 
in  favour  of  such  an  imperfect  christian,  if  he  were 
content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  without 
pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity. 
But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  senti- 
ment of  the  church,  he  confessed  that  there  were 
very  many  among  the  orthodox  christians,  who  not 
only  excluded  their  judaizing  brethren  from  the 
hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship,  hos- 
pitality, and  social  life.a  The  more  rigorous 
opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over 
the  milder ;  and  an  eternal  bar  of  separation  was 
fixed  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  those  of 
Christ.  The  unfortunate  Ebionites,  rejected  from 
one  religion  as  apostates,  and  from  the  other  as 
heretics,  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume  a 
more  decided  character  ;  and  although  some  traces 
of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  discovered  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted  away  either 
into  the  church  or  the  synagogue.b 

While  the  orthodox  church  preserv- 
ed a  just  medium  betwen  excessive 
veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of 

sect;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  family  of  Jesus 
Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party. 

z  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary 
author  of  their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  saiely  rely  on  the 
learned  Eusebius  than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian,  or  the  credulous 
Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim  may 
be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Bauperes.  See  Hist.  Ecclesiast. 
p.  477. 

a  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this  date  consult  the  accurate 
note  of  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  511. 

b  Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only 
one  which  still  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites.  (Geddes's  Church  History  of 
/Ethiopia,  and  Dissertations  de  la  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lobo.) 
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Moses,  the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but 
opposite  extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From 
the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be 
abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections  the 
Gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  in- 
stituted by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are 
some  objections  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  which  too  readily  present  themselves 
to  the  sceptical  mind  ;  though  they  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment 
of  the  divine  economy.  These  objections  were 
eagerly  embraced  and  as  petulantly  urged  by  the 
vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.0  As  those  heretics 
were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  sera- 
glio of  Solomon.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  suspecting  natives,  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  the  common 
notions  of  humanity  and  justice.  But  when  they 
recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of  exe- 
cutions, and  of  massacres,  which  stain  almost  every 
page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they  acknowledged  that 
the  barbarians  of  Palestine  had  exercised  as  much 
compassion  towards  their  idolatrous  enemies,  as 
they  had  ever  shown  to  their  friends  or  countrymen/1 
Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law 
itself,  they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
religion  which  consisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifices 
and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards  as  well 
as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal 
nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with 
profane  derision  by  the  Gnostics,  who  would  not 
listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of  the  Deity  after 
six  days'  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speak- 
ing serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  against  human  kind  for  the  venial 
offence  of  their  first  progenitors.e  The  God  of 
Israel  was  impiously  represented  by  the  Gnostics, 
as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious 
in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly 
jealous  of  his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining 
his  partial  providence  to  a  single  people,  and  to 
this  transitory  life.  In  such  a  character  they  could 
discover  none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and  omni- 
potent Father  of  the  universe/    They  allowed  that 

The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace  might  suggest  some  suspicions ;  but 
as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozomen,  ii.  24.  Ludolphus,  p.  281.) 
that  the  ^Ethiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourth  century ,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  they  respected  the  sabbath,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very 
early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  sea.  Circumcision 
had  been  practised  by  the  most  ancient  ^Ethiopians,  from  motives  of 
health  and  cleanliness,  which  seem  to  he  explained  in  the  Recherches 
Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  117. 

c  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  1  i.  c.  3.  has  stated  their  ob- 
jections, particularly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Augustin,  with 
the  most  learned  impartiality. 

d  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptii :  adversus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen 
the  Jews  with  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perusal  of  Josephus  must 
have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 


the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal 
than  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  it  was  their 
fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  Christ  whom  they 
adored  as  the  first  and  brightest  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind  from 
their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new  system  of 
truth  and  perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the 
fathers,  by  a  very  singular  condescension,  have  im- 
prudently admitted  the  sophistry  of  the  Gnostics. 
Acknowledging  that  the  literal  sense  is  repugnant 
to  every  principle  of  faith  as  well  as  reason,  they 
deem  themselves  secure  and  invulnerable  behind 
the  ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully 
spread  over  every  tender  part  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation.e 

It  has  been  remarked  with  more  in-  „,,  . 

Their  sects,  pro- 

genuity  than  truth,  that  the  virgin  gress,  and  indu. 
purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  ence' 
by  schism  or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ.h  We  may  observe  with  much  more  pro- 
priety, that,  during  that  period,  the  disciples  of  the 
Messiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude  both  of 
faith  and  practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in 
succeeding  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were 
insensibly  narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  increasing 
severity,  many  of  its  most  respectable  adherents, 
who  were  called  upon  to  renounce,  were  provoked 
to  assert,  their  private  opinions,  to  pursue  the  conse- 
quences of  their  mistaken  principles,  and  openly  to 
erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  unity  of 
the  church.  The  Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the 
most  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  christian  name,  and  that  general  appellation, 
which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  was 
either  assumed  by  their  own  pride,  or  ironically  be- 
stowed by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries.  They  were 
almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have  been 
natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to  in- 
dolent and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnostics 
blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  sublime  but 
obscure  tenets,  which  they  derived  from  oriental 
philosophy,  and  even  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of 
two  principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the 
invisible  world.1  As  soon  as  they  launched  out 
into  that  vast  abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  and  as 

e  Dr.  Burnet  (Archaeologia,  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 

f  The  milder  Gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being 
of  a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  daemon.  Others  confounded 
him  with  the  evil  principle.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  Mosheim,  which  gives  a  very  distinct,  though  concise, 
account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this  subject. 

g  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1.  i.  c.  4.  Origen  and  St. 
Augustin  were  among'  the  allegorists. 

h  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iii.  32.  iv.  22.  Clemens  Alexandria. 
Stromat.  vii.  17. 

i  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
Mosheim  is  ingenious  and  candid ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exact ;  Beausobre 
almost  always  an  apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  priroi. 
tive  fathers  are  very  frequently  calumniators. 
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the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the 
Gnostics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than 
fifty  particular  sects,u  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
appear  to  have  been  the  Basilidians,  the  Valen- 
tinians.  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  period, 
the  Manichse&ns.  Each  of  these  sects  could  boast 
of  its  bishops  and  congregations,  of  its  doctors  and 
martyrs,1  and.  instead  of  the  four  gospels  adopted  by 
the  church,  the  heretics  produced  a  multitude  of 
histories,  in  which  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective tenets.™  The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was 
rapid  and  extensive."  They  covered  Asia  and 
Egypt,  established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  some- 
times penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
For  the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century, 
nourished  during  the  third,  and  were  suppressed  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more 
fashionable  controversies,  and  by  the  superior 
ascendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently 
disgraced  the  name,  of  religion,  they  contributed 
to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose  strong- 
est objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  against 
the  law  of  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many 
christian  societies,  which  required  not  from  their 
untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent  re- 
velation. Their  faith  was  insensibly  fortified  and 
enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefit- 
ted by  the  conquests  of  its  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies.0 

The  demons  con-  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
sidered    as   the  mioht  subsist  between  the  orthodox, 

godsof  antiquity.         D        . 

the  Ebiomtes,  and  the  Gnostics,  con- 
cerning the  divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  they  were  all  equally  animated  by  the  same  ex- 
clusive zeal,  and  by  the  same  abhorrence  for  idola- 
try which  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  philoso- 
pher, who  considered  the  system  of  polytheism  as 
a  composition  of  human  fraud  and  error,  could 
disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  the  mask  of 
devotion,  without  apprehending  that  either  the 
mockery,  or  the  compliance,  would  expose  him  to 
the  resentment  of  any  invisible,  or,  as  he  conceived 
them,  imaginary  powers.  But  the  established  re- 
ligions of  paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
christians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable 
light.  It  was  the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the 
church  and  of  heretics,  that  the  daemons  were  the 

lc  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed 
he  allowed,  that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  numU-rof 
.  :  b  opposed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

l  Eusebios,  I.  i».  c.  15.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the 
article  of  Mnrcion,  a  curiom  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It 
should  seem  that  *<.me  of  the  Gnostics  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and 
even  refused,  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reasons  were  (lingular 
and  abstruse.     See  Mosheim,  p.  3-59. 

m  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origen  (Proem,  ad  Lucan.] 
That  indefatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  relies  for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority  of 
the  church.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Gnostics  could  receive  our  pre- 
sent gospels,  many*  parts  of  which  (particularly  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christy  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designedly,  pointed  against 
their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that  Ignatius 
(EpiaL  ad  Smyru.   I'atr.  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  34i)  should  choose  to  em- 


authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects  of  idoIatry.P 
Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon 
earth,  to  torment  the  bodies,  and  to  seduce  the 
minds,  of  sinful  men.  The  daemons  soon  discover- 
ed and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  towards  devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing 
the  adoration  of  mankind  from  their  Creator,  they 
usurped  the  place  and  honours  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  By  the  success  of  their  malicious  con- 
trivances, they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 
and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of 
which  they  were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope  of  in- 
volving the  human  species  in  the  participation  of 
their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  confessed,  or  at 
least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed 
among  themselves  the  most  important  characters  of 
polytheism,  one  daemon  assuming  the  name  and 
attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of  iEsculapius,  a 
third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo  ;q 
and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience 
and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute, 
with  sufficient  skill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which 
they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in  the  temples, 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed 
to  perform  miracles.  The  christians,  who,  by  the 
interposition  of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily  explain 
every  praeternatural  appearance,  were  disposed  and 
even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant  fictions 
of  the  pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the 
christian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most 
trifling  mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he 
considered  as  a  direct  homage  yielded  to  the  dae- 
mon, and  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  majesty 
of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it    .„ 

*  Abhorrence  of 

was  the  first  but  arduous  duty  of  a  the  christians 
christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and  or '  ° a  r>- 
undefiled  from  the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion 
of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a  speculative  doctrine 
professed  in  the  schools  or  preached  in  the  temples. 
The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism 
were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance  of 
business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life  ; 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  observance 
of  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  renouncing  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  and  all  the  offices  and  amuse- 
ments of  society/  The  important  trans-     _ 

J  r  Ceremonies. 

actions  of  peace  and  war  were  prepared 

ploy  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quoting  the  certain 
testimony  of  the  evangelists. 

n  Faciunt  favos  et  vespae  :  facinnt  ecclesias  et  Marcionita?,  is  the 
strong  expression  of  Tertullian,  which  I  am  ohliged  to  quote  from 
memory.  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  (advers.  Hicreses,  p.  302.)  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia. 

n  Augnstin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from 
reason  to  faith.  He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Mani- 
cha-an  sect. 

P  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  by  Athenagoras,  Legat. 
c  22,  &c.  and  by  Lactautius,  Institut.  Divin.  ii.  14  —  19. 

q  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  alleges  the  confession  of  the  daemons 
themselves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  christian  exorcists. 

r  Tertullian   has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to 
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or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate, the  senator,  and  the  soldier,  were  obliged  to 
preside  or  to  participate.5  The  public  spectacles 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the 
pagans,  and  the  gods  were  supposed  to  accept,  as 
the  most  grateful  offering,  the  games  that  the  prince 
and  people  celebrated  in  honour  of  their  peculiar 
festivals.'  The  christian,  who  with  pious  horror 
avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre, 
found  himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in 
every  convivial  entertainment,  as  often  as  his 
friends,  invoking  the  hospitable  deities,  poured  out 
libations  to  each  other's  happiness."  When  the 
bride,  struggling  with  well-affected  reluctance,  was 
forced  in  hymenealpomp  over  the  threshold  of  her 
new  habitation,"  or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the 
dead  slowly  moved  towards  the  funeral  pile  ;*  the 
christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions,  was  com- 
pelled to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest 
to  him,  rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to 
those  impious  ceremonies.  Every  art 
and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was 
polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry  ;z  a  severe  sentence, 
since  it  devoted  to  eternal  misery  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  community,  which  is  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  liberal  or  mechanic  professions.  If  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quity, we  shall  perceive,  that  besides  the  immediate 
representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  holy  instru- 
ments of  their  worship,  the  elegant  forms  and 
agreeable  fictions  consecrated  by  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture  of 
the  pagans.a  Even  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  same  im- 
pure origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fathers,  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal 
spirit,  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of 
his  servants,  and  the  beautiful  mythology  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  compositions  of  their 
genius,  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the 
daemons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece 
and  Rome  abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  ex- 
pressions, which  the  imprudent  christian  might  too 
carelessly  utter,  or  too  patiently  hear.b 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on 
every  side  lurked  in  ambush  to  sur- 
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caution  his  brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt. 
Recogita  sylvara,  et  qnantae  latitant  spinae.    De  Corona  Militis,  c.  10. 

9  The  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated 
place.  (Auhis  Gellius,  xiv.  7.)  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every 
senator  dropt  some  wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c.  35. 

t  See  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis.  This  severe  reformer  shows  no 
more  indulgence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of 
gladiators.  The  dress  of  the  actors  particularly  offends  him.  By  the 
use  of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their 
stature,  c.  23. 

u  The  ancient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  liba- 
tions, may  be  found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their 
last  moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  custom.  Postquam 
stagnum  calida?  aquae  introiit,  respergens  proximos  servorum,  addita 
voce,  libare  se  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Liberatori.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  64. 

x  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials 
of  Manlius  and  Julia.  O  Hymen,  Hyraenaee  Io  !  Quis  huic  Deo  com- 
pararier  atisit  ? 

y  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  less 
accurately  described  by  Virgil,  than  they  are  illustrated  by  bis  com- 
mentator Servius.     The  pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  with 


prise  the  unguarded  believer,  assailed  him  with  re- 
doubled violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals. 
So  artfully  were  they  framed  and  disposed  through- 
out the  year,  that  superstition  always  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  pleasure,  and  often  of  virtue.0  Some  of 
the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with 
vows  of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the 
pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and  living,  to 
ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  property,  to  hail, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  of  fecun- 
dity, to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  eras  of 
Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the 
republic,  and  to  restore,  during  the  human  licence 
of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equality  of  man- 
kind. Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  christians  for  such  impious  ceremonies, 
by  the  scrupulous  delicacy  which  they  displayed  on 
a  much  less  alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general 
festivity,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn 
their  doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers. 
This  innocent  and  elegant  practice  might  perhaps 
have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil  institution. 
But  it  most  unluckily  happened  that  the  doors  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  that 
the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and 
that  garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as 
a  symbol  either  of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been 
dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to  the  service  of 
superstition.  The  trembling  christians,  who  were 
persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply  with  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  and  the  commands  of  the  magis- 
trate, laboured  under  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions, from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience, 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of 
divine  vengeance.*1 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  Zea|  for  chris. 
was  required  to  guard  the  chastity  of  tianity. 
the  gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry. 
The  superstitious  observances  of  public  or  private 
rites  were  carelessly  practised,  from  education  and 
habit,  by  the  followers  of  the  established  religion. 
But  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  the 
christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirm- 
ing their  zealous  opposition.  By  these  frequent 
protestations  their  attachment  to  the  faith  was 
continually  fortified,  and  in  proportion  to  the  in- 

the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the  assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral 
water.  z  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  11. 

a  See  every  part  of  Montfaugou's  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
Here  indeed  the  scruples  of  the  christian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger 
passion. 

b  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on  the 
occasion  perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  "  Jupiter 
bless  you,"  the  christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of 
Jupiter. 

c  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fasti  He 
finished  no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compila- 
tion of  Macrobius  is  called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  first  book  that  bears  any  relation  to  the  title. 

d  Tertullian  lias  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  pauegyric,  of  the  rash 
action  of  a  christian  soldier,  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of 
laurel,  had  exposed  himself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Severus  and  Caracal  la)  it.  is 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tillemont,  that  Tertul- 
lian composed  his  treatise  De  Coron;"i,  long  before  he  was  engaged  in. 
the  errors  of  tho  Montanists.  See  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  iiiw. 
p.  384. 
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crease  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the  more  ardour 
and  success  in  the  holy  war,  which  they  had  under- 
taken against  the  empire  of  the  daemons. 

II.  The  writings  of  Ciceroe  repre- 
CArsfE  The  doc.  sent  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
trine  of  the  im-  jgnorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncer- 

mortalitv  of  the      c 

soul  anions;  the     taintv  of  the  ancient  philosophers  with 

philosophers;  ,  ,  ,    ...        c  ,,  i 

regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples 
against  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  ob- 
vious though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal 
stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  from  the  cala- 
mities of  life  ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  suffer, 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  Mho  had  conceived  a  more 
exalted,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  juster  idea  of 
human  nature ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that, 
in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  been  often 
guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagin- 
ation had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.  When 
thev  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their 
own  mental  powers,  when  they  exercised  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment, 
in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most  im- 
portant labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the 
desire  of  fame,  which  transported  them  into  future 
ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the 
grave  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose,  that  a 
being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of 
earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this 
favourable  prepossession  they  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  meta- 
physics. They  soon  discovered,  that  as  none  of  the 
properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  pure,  simple,  and 
spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible 
of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness 
after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From 
these  specious  and  noble  principles,  the  philoso- 
phers who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato,  deduced 
a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted, 
not  only  the  future  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity, 
of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
sider as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing 
spirit,  which  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe/ 
A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  and  the 
experience  of  mankind,  might  serve  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the  silence  of 
solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort 
to  desponding  virtue  ;  but  the  faint  impression 
which  had  been  received  in  the  schools,  was  soon 

<■  In  particular,  the  first  hook  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  the 
treatise  De  Senectute,  and  the  Somnium  Sc  ipionis,  contain,  in  the  most 
beautiful  language,  every  thing  that  Grecian  philosophy,  or  Roman 
good  sense,  could  possibly  suggest  on  this  dark  but  important  object. 

f  The  pre-existenre  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is 
compatible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers.     See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1.  vi.  c.  4. 

a  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent  c.  61.  Caesar,  ap.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Catilin. 
c.  .50.     Juvenal.  Sntir.  ii.  149. 

Esse  ali'jiios  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 

Net   pucri  credun',  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur. 


obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
and  of  the  first  Caesars,  with  their  actions,  their 
characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  assured  that 
their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any 
serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of 
a  future  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of 
Rome  the  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive  of 
giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  exposing  that 
doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion,  which 
was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal 
education  and  understanding.? 

Since   therefore   the  most   sublime  „    „ 

among  the  Pa. 

efforts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  grans  of  Greece 
further  than  feebly  to  point  out  the 
desire,  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing,  except  a  divine  reve- 
lation, that  can  ascertain  the  existence,  and  describe 
the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is 
destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their 
separation  from  the  body.  But  we  may  perceive 
several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered  them  very  un- 
equal to  so  arduous  a  task.  1.  The  general  system 
of  their  mythology  was  unsupported  by  any  solid 
proofs  ;  and  the  wisest  among  the  pagans  had 
already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority.  2.  The 
description  of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  fancy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who 
peopled  them  with  so  many  phantoms  and  monsters, 
who  dispensed  their  rewards  and  punishments  with 
so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  dis- 
graced by  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions." 
3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered among  the  devout  polytheists  of  Greece  and 
Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  The  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communi- 
ties rather  than  to  private  individuals,  was  princi- 
pally displayed  on  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present 
world.  The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  expressed  the  anxiety 
of  their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and 
their  ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  future 
life.1  The  important  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  inculcated  with  more  diligence  as  well  as 
success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  araong.  the 
and  in  Gaul;  and  since  we  cannot  barbarians; 
attribute  such  a  difference  to  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the 
influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  em- 
ployed the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of 
ambition. k 

h  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  incoherent 
account  of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  embellished  the 
picture;  but  even  those  poets,  though  more  correct  than  their  great 
model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange  inconsistencies.  See  Bayle,  Responses 
aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c.  22. 

i  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  thirteenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  second  Satire  of  Persius;  these  popular  dis- 
courses express  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

k  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
intrusted,  not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of 
another  world.  Vetus  ille  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maxi- 
nius,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  10.)  quos  memoria  proditurh  est,  pecunias  mutuas, 
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We  might  naturally  expect,  that  a 

among  the  Jews;  principje  SQ  essentjal  to  religion,  would 

have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the 
chosen  people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Aaron.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  Providence,1  when  we  dis- 
cover, that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses;  it  is  darkly 
insinuated  by  the  prophets,  and  during  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as  fears  of 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life."1  After  Cyrus 
had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the 
promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had  restored  the 
ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two  celebrated 
sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly 
arose  at  Jerusalem."  The  former,  selected  from  the 
more  opulent  and  distinguished  ranks  of  society, 
were  strictly  attached  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no 
countenance  from  the  divine  book,  which  they 
revered  as  the  only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the 
authority  of  scripture  the  Pharisees  added  that  of 
tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of 
traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  phi- 
losophy or  religion  of  the  eastern  nations.  The 
doctrines  of  fate  or  predestination,  of  angels  and 
spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, were  in  the  number  of  these  new  articles  of 
belief;  and  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  synagogue, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaean  princes  and  pon- 
tiffs. The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  assent 
as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  polytheist ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they 
embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  how- 
ever, added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  proba- 
bility :  and  it  was  still  necessary,  that  the  doctrine 
of  life  and  immortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by 
nature,  approved  by  reason,  and  received  by  super- 
stition, should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth 
from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 


quse  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare  solitos.  The  same  custom  is 
more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit  of  the 
merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a 
character  of  responsibility,  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any 
other  order  of  men. 

1  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns 
a  very  curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retorts  it 
on  the  unbelievers. 

m  See  Le  Clerc.  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  sect.  1.  c.  8.)  His 
authority  seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned 
and  judicious  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

n  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  According 
to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted 
only  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  it  has  pleased  some  modern  critics  to  add 
the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to  suppose  that  they  contented  them- 
selves with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Dr.  Jortin  has 
argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  103. 


When  the  promise  of  eternal  happi-   among  the 
ness  was  proposed  to  mankind  on  con-   ch"stiaus. 
dition  of  adopting  the  faith,  and  of  observing  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  ad- 
vantageous an  offer  should  have  been  accepted  by 
great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and 
of  every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.     The  an- 
cient christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of 
immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate 
notion.     In  the  primitive  church,  the     Approaching 
influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully   end  of  the  world. 
strengthened  by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may 
deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.     It  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at  hand.     The  near 
approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted 
by  the  apostles  ;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved 
by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who  understood 
in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself, 
were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds,  before  that 
generation   was   totally   extinguished,   which  had 
beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which 
might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews 
under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.     The  revolution  of 
seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press 
too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation ;  but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this 
error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith 
and  practice  of  christians,  who  lived  in  the  awful 
expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself, 
and  all  the  various  race  of  mankind,  should  tremble 
at  the  appearance  of  their  divine  Judge." 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  Doctrine  of  the 
the  millennium  was  intimately  con-  Millennium. 
nected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the 
works  of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days, 
their  duration  in  their  present  state,  according  to  a 
tradition  which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years. p  By  the  same 
analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  period  of 
labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost 
elapsed/1  would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyful  sabbath 
of  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  Christ,  with  the  tri- 
umphant band  of  the  saints  and  the  elect  who  had 


o  This  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessaloniaus. 
Erasmus  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor  ; 
and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate,  that,  for  wise  purposes, 
the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

p  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  5.  This  tradition  may  be 
traced  as  high  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  century,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

q  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch  computed  almost  6000  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanus,  Lac 
tantius,  and  the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to  5.500,  and 
Eusebius  has  contented  himself  with  5200  years.  These  calculations 
were  formed  on  the  Septnagint,  which  was  universally  received  during 
the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  He- 
brew text  has  determined  the  moderns,  proteslants  as  well  as  catholics, 
to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years;  though,  in  the  study  of  profane 
antiquity,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow 
limits. 
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escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously  re- 
vived, would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time  appointed 
for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing 
was  this  hope  to  the  mind  of  believers,  that  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  this  blissful  kingdom,  was 
quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  the 
imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure 
and  spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  re- 
fined for  its  inhabitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to 
possess  their  human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden 
of  Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city 
was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  a  supernatural  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was 
bestowed  on  the  adjacent  territory  ;  in  the  free  en- 
jovment  of  whose  spontaneous  productions,  the 
happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclusive  property/ 
The  assurance  of  such  a  millennium  was  carefully 
inculcated  by  a  succession  of  fathers  from  Justin 
Martyr8  and  Irenaeus,  who  conversed  with  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to  Lactantius, 
who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.1 
Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the 
orthodox  believers  ;  and  it  seems  so  well  adapted 
to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  that 
it  must  have  contributed  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  to  the  progress  of  the  christian  faith.  But 
when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed, 
the  temporary  support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a 
profound  allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a 
doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fana- 
ticism." A  mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms 
a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was  thought 
to  favour  the  exploded  sentiment,  has  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church.* 
„    a  ,       Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 

Conflagration  of  .  J 

Rome  and  of  the  temporal  reign  were  promised  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving 
world.  The  edification  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was 
to  advance  by  equal  steps  with  the  destruction  of 
the  mystic  Babylon  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors 

r  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Iniah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may 
be  found  in  Irenaeus,  (I.  v.  p.  455.)  the  disciple  of  Papias,  who  had  seen 
the  apostle  St.  John. 

«  See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  seventh 
book  of  Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate 
fathers,  as  the  fact  is  not  disputed.  Vet  the  curious  reader  may  con- 
sult Daille  de  Usu  Patrum,  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

t  The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox 
brethren,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest 
and  most  solemn  manner.  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177,  178. 
Edit.  Benedictin.)  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  important  passage  there 
isany  thing  like  an  inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it  as  we  think  pro- 
per,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribers. 

u  Dupin  Bibliotheriue  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  223.  torn.  ii.  p.  366. 
and  MoHteim,  p.  72'» ;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is  not 
altogether  candid  on  this  occasion. 

x  In  the  council  of  I-aodirea,  (about  the  year  360,}  the  Apocalypse 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of 
Asia  to  which  it  isaddressed  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of 
SulpiciusSevcrus,  that  their  sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  greater 
number  of  christians  of  his  time  From  what  causes  then  is  the  Apo- 
calypse at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 


who  reigned  before  Constantine  persisted  in  the 
profession  of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was 
applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A 
regular  series  was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  nation; 
intestine  discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest 
barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north  ; 
pestilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations.*  All  these  were  only  so 
many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
catastrophe  of  Rome,  when  the  country  of  the  Scipios 
and  Caesars  should  be  consumed  by  a  flame  from 
heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her 
palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches, 
should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
It  might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to  Roman 
vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that 
of  the  world  itself;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished 
by  the  element  of  water,  was  destined  to  experience 
a  second  and  speedy  destruction  from  the  element 
of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration, 
the  faith  of  the  christian  very  happily  coincided 
with  the  tradition  of  the  east,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  and  even  the 
country,  which,  from  religious  motives,  had  been 
chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration, was  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  by 
natural  and  physical  causes  ;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of  which 
those  of  iEtna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit 
a  very  imperfect  representation.  The  calmest  and 
most  intrepid  sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of 
the  world  by  fire,  was  in  itself  extremely  probable. 
The  christian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  less  on 
the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason  than  on  the  au- 
thority of  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence  as  a 
certain  and  approaching  event ;  and  as  his  mind 
was  perpetually  filled  with  the  solemn  idea,  he  con- 
sidered every  disaster  that  happened  to  the  empire 
as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  expiring  world.1 

The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and    The  pagans  de 
most  virtuous  of  the  pagans,  on  ac-   Voted  »°  eternal 

,•  i     !•/•/•    punishment. 

count  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of 

the  divine  truth,  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the 

humanity  of  the  present  age.a     But  the  primitive 

the  protestant  churches?  The  following  ones  may  be  assigned.  1.  The 
Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor,  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  2.  A  just 
apprehension,  that  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than 
the  theologians,  engaged  the  council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their 
infallibility  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  contained  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, in  the  number  of  which  the  Apocalypse  was  fortunately  included. 
(Fr.  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  it.)  3.  The  advantage  of 
turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  against  the  see  of  Rome,  inspired 
the  protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  See 
the  ingenious  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  bishop  of  Litchfield 
on  that  unpromising  subject. 

y  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  vii.  15,  &c.)  relates  the  dismal  tale  of 
futurity  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence. 

7.  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  he  entertained  with  the 
third  part  of  Burnet's  S'acred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scrip- 
ture, and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  system;  in  the  description  of 
which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  31ilton 
himself. 

a  And  yet  whatever  may  he  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the 
public  doctrine  of  all  the  christian  churches;  nor  can  even  our  own 
refuse  to  admit  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  eighth  and 
the    eighteenth  of  her  Articles.  The  Jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently 
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church,  whose  faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consist- 
ence, delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal 
torture,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species. 
A  charitahle  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in 
favour  of  Socrates,  or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity, 
who  had  consulted  the  light  of  reason  before  that 
of  the  gospel  had  arisen.b  But  it  was  unanimously 
affirmed,  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the  death 
of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship 
of  the  daemons,  neither  deserved  nor  could  expect 
a  pardon  from  the  irritated  justice  of  the  Deity. 
These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  the  ancient  world,  appeared  to  have  infused  a 
spirit  of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  har- 
mony. The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  fre- 
quently torn  asunder  by  the  difference  of  religious 
faith  ;  and  the  christians,  who  in  this  world  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  pagans, 
were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual 
pride  to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  triumph. 
"  You  are  fond  of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stern 
Tertullian,  "  expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles, 
the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  universe.  How 
shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult, 
•when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  and 
fancied  gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  dark- 
ness ;  so  many  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than 
they  ever  kindled  against  the  christians  ;  so  many 
sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames  with 
their  deluded  scholars  ;  so  many  celebrated  poets 
trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of 
Christ ;  so  many  tragedians,  more  tuneful  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  sufferings ;  so  many  dancers — !" 
But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal  description, 
which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  variety 
of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.0 
Were  often  con-  Doubtless  there  were  many  among 
verted  by  their   the  primitive   christians  of  a  temper 

fears.  . 

more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and 
charity  of  their  profession.  There  were  many  who 
felt  a  sincere  compassion  for  the  danger  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  exerted  the  most 
benevolent  zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impending 
destruction.  The  careless  polytheist,  assailed  by 
new  and  unexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither 
his  priests  nor  his  philosophers  could  afford  him 
any  certain  protection,  was  very  frequently  terrified 
and  subdued  by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures. 
His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and 


studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain  this  sentiment  with  distin- 
guished zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never  dismisses  a  virtu- 
ous emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius  is  perhaps 
the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment, 
and  he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  catholics.  See 
liossuet,  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19—22. 

b  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  instructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  significa- 
tion, of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  divine  word. 

c  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  allege  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  all  the 
western  churches.  (See  Prudent.  Hym.  xiii.  ICO.)  As  often  as  he  applied 
himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  he  was  accus. 
tomed  to  say,  "  Da  mihi  miigislrvm  ;  Give  me  my  master."  (Hier- 
onym.  de  V;ris  Illustrious,  torn.  i.  p.  284.) 


reason  ;  and  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  christian  religion  might  possibly 
be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent  party  that 
he  could  possibly  embrace. 

III.  The  supernatural  gifts,  which    _„„      „w„M 

I  H  E  I  H I R  D 

even  in  this  life  were  ascribed  to  the         Cause. 

....  ,  .,  .      «  i-i      Miraculous  pow- 

christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  ersof  theprimi- 
must  have  conduced  to  their  own  com-  tlve  church- 
fort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  conviction  of  infidels. 
Besides  the  occasional  prodigies,  which  might  some- 
times be  effected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  for 
the  service  of  religion,  the  christian  church,  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  and  their  first  disciples/  has 
claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous 
powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision ,  and  of  prophecy, 
the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  was  frequently  communicated  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Irenaeus,  though  Irenaeus  himself  was 
left  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous 
dialect,  whilst  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives 
of  Gaul.e  The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping 
vision,  is  described  as  a  favour  very  liberally  be- 
stowed on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  a 
course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive 
the  extraordinary  impulse,  they  were  transported  out 
of  their  senses,  and  delivered  in  ecstasy  what  was 
inspired,  being  mere  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  just 
as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows  into  it.f  We 
may  add,  that  the  design  of  these  visions  was,  for 
the  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future  history, 
or  to  guide  the  present  administration,  of  the  church. 
The  expulsion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of 
those  unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  torment,  was  considered  as  a  signal  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly 
alleged  by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
awful  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in  a  public 
manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
spectators  ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or 
skill  of  the  exorcist,  and  the  vanquished  daemon  was 
heard  to  confess,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods 
of  antiquity,  who  had  impiously  usurped  the  adora- 
tion of  mankind.?  But  the  miraculous  cure  of 
diseases  of  the  most  inveterate  or  even  preternatural 


d  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  apostolic  fathers. 

e  Irena-usadv.  Haeres.  Proem,  p.  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry, 
p.  96,  &c.)  observes,  that  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most 
difficult  to  support  by  art  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.  Theobserva- 
tion  suits  his  hypothesis. 

f  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
Tertullian  advers.  Marcionit.  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54.)  ex- 
presses so  little  reverence. 

?  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  pagim 
magistrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the! 
only  one  which  lias  been  assumed  by  the  protestants. 
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kind,  can  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we 
recollect,  that  in  the  days  of  Ircnaeus,  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon 
event  :  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  performed 
on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting  and  the 
joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and 
that  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  had 
lived  afterwards  among  them  many  years.1'  At  such 
a  period,  when  faith  could  boast  of  so  many  wonder- 
ful victories  over  death,  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers,  who  still 
rejected  and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
A  noble  Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground 
the  whole  controversy,  and  promised  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been  actually 
raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately  embrace 
the  christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thought 
proper  to  decline  this  fair  and  reasonable  chal- 
lenge.1 

Their  truth  cou.       The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church 
tested.  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  ages, 

have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingeni- 
ous inquiry  ;k  which  though  it  has  met  with  the 
most  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  appears 
to  have  excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines 
of  our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  protestant 
churches  of  Europe.'  Our  different  sentiments  on 
this  subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any 
particular  arguments,  than  by  our  habits  of  study 
and  reflection  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
Our  perplexity   require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 

miracuiouf  pe!  event>  The  duty  of  an  historian  does 
"<**•  not  call  upon  him  to  interpose  his  pri- 

vate judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  controversy ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of 
religion  with  that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  that  theory,  and  of  defining  with  pre- 
cision the  limits  of  that  happy  period  exempt  from 
error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  disposed 
to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.  From 
the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of 
miracles,  is  continued  without  interruption,  and  the 
progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular 
link  we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every 
age  bears  testimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  which 
it  was  distinguished,  and  its  testimony  appears  no 

h  Irenaeusadv.  Haereses,  1.  ii.  56,  57.  I.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dis. 
sertat.  ad  Irenaeum,  ii.  42.)  concludes,  that  the  second  century  was  still 
more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  first. 

i  Theophilns ad  Autolycum,  1.  i  p  315.  Edit.  Bencdictin.  Paris,  1742. 

k  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1717,  pub- 
lished his  Free  Inquiry  in  1719,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1760,  be  had  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  against  his  numerous  adver- 
saries. 

1  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents. 
From  the  indignation  of  Motheim  (p.  221.)  we  may  discover  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Lutheran  divines. 


less  weighty  and  respectable  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on  to 
accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the  eighth  or 
in  the  twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the  venerable  Bede, 
or  to  the  holy  Bernard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
which,  in  the  second  century,  we  had  so  liberally 
granted  to  Justin  or  to  Irenaeus.m  If  the  truth  of  any 
of  those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their  apparent 
use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to 
convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations 
to  convert ;  and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be 
produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  heaven.  And 
yet,  since  every  friend  to  revelation  is  persuaded  of 
the  reality,  and  every  reasonable  man  is  convinced 
of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  which  they 
were  either  suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  christian  church.  Whatever  era  is  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction  of  the 
Arian  heresy,"  the  insensibility  of  the  christians  who 
lived  at  that  time  will  equally  aiford  a  just  matter 
of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their  pretensions 
after  they  had  lost  their  power.  Credulity  performed 
the  office  of  faith  ;  fanaticism  was  permitted  to 
assume  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the  effects 
of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  superna- 
tural causes.  The  recent  experience  of  genuine 
miracles  should  have  instructed  the  christian  world 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye 
(if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
style  of  the  Divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful 
painter  of  modern  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his 
feeble  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of 
Correggio,  the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  dis- 
covered, and  indignantly  rejected. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter-  Useoftheprimi. 
tained  of  the  miracles  of  the  primitive  t,ve  miracles- 
church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresist- 
ing softness  of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the 
believers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  proved 
of  some  accidental  benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion.  In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  in- 
voluntary scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious 
dispositions.  Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths 
is  much  less  an  active  consent  than  a  cold  and 
passive  acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to 
observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable  order  of  nature, 
our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action  of  the 
Deity.  But,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
situation  of  mankind  was  extremely  different.  The 
most  curious,  or  the  most  credulous,  among  the 
pagans,  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  society, 

m  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  records  so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  never  takes  any 
notice  of  his  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related 
by  his  companions  and  disciples.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  does  there  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  saint  asserting  that  he 
himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles? 

n  The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually 
fixed  by  protestants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  miracles  of  the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling 
to  reject  those  of  the  fifth,  century. 
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which  asserted  an  actual  claim  to  miraculous  powers. 
The  primitive  christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystic 
ground,  and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the 
halbits  of  believing  the  most  extraordinary  events. 
They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  side  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  comforted 
by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly 
delivered  from  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death 
itself,  by  the  supplications  of  the  church.  The  real 
or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they  so  frequently 
conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the  instru- 
ments, or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them 
to  adopt  with  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater 
justice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evangelic 
history ;  and  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the 
measure  of  their  own  experience,  inspired  them 
with  the  most  lively  assurance  of  mysteries  which 
were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the  limits  of  their 
understanding.  It  is  this  deep  impression  of 
supernatural  truths,  which  has  been  so  much  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  faith  ;  a  state  of  mind 
described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour 
and  of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first 
or  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  christian.  According 
to  the  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral  virtues,  which 
may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are  destitute 
of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  justifi- 
cation. 

the  fourth       But  the  primitive  christian  demon- 
Cause.         strated  his  faith  by  his  virtues  ;  and  it 

Virtues   or    the  J 

first  christians,  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the 
divine  persuasion,  which  enlightened  or  subdued 
the  understanding,  must,  at  the  same  time,  purify 
the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions,  of  the  believer. 
The  first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify  the 
innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a 
later  period  who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their 
ancestors,  display,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the 
reformation  of  manners  which  was  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  As  it  is 
my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as 
were  permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revela- 
tion, I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives  which 
might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primitive 
christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than  those 
of  their  pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  degenerate 
successors  ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the 
laudable  desire  of  supporting  the  reputation  of  the 
society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Effects  of  their  Xt  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  sug- 
repentance.  gested  by  the  ignorance  or  the  malice 
of  infidelity,  that  the  christians  allured  into  their 
party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of 
baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which 
the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any 
expiation.  But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared 
from  misrepresentation,  contributes  as  much  to  the 

o  The  imputations  of  Celsus  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the 
fathers,  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  Cesars 
de  Julian,  p.  468. 


honour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  church,0  The 
friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge,  without  a 
blush,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had 
been  before  their  baptism  the  most  abandoned  sin- 
ners. Those  persons,  who  in  the  world  had  follow- 
ed, though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  dictates  of 
benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm 
satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude, 
as  rendered  them  much  less  susceptible  of  the 
sudden  emotions  of  shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror, 
which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  wonderful  con- 
versions. After  the  example  of  their  divine  Master, 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the 
society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  oppressed 
by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects, 
of  their  vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and 
superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality, 
they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not 
only  of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of 
perfection  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  while  reason  embraces  a 
cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid 
violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  between  the 
most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  Care  of  their 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  reputation. 
and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
they  found  themselves  restrained  from  relapsing 
into  their  past  disorders  by  another  consideration 
of  a  less  spiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent  and 
respectable  nature.  Any  particular  society  that 
has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or 
the  religion  to  which  it  belonged,  immediately 
becomes  the  object  of  universal  as  well  as  invidious 
observation.  In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may  be  affect- 
ed by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch 
with  the  most  vigilant  attention  over  his  own  beha- 
viour, and  over  that  of  his  brethren,  since,  as  he 
must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common  dis- 
grace, he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common 
reputation.  When  the  christians  of  Bithynia  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
they  assured  the  proconsul,  that,  far  from  being 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  which  disturb  the 
private  or  public  peace  of  society,  from  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud.?  Near  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an  honest  pride, 
could  boast,  that  very  few  christians  had  suffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  except  on  account 
of  their  religion.1)  Their  serious  and  sequestered 
life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured 
them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number 
were  of  some  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent 
on  them,  by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest 

p  PI  in.  Epist.  x.  97. 

q  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  44.     He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of 
hesitation,  "  Aut  si  aliud,  jam  non  christianus." 
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dealing,  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  profane 
are  too  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appearances  of 
sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world  exercised 
them  in  the  hahits  of  humility,  meekness,  and 
patience.  The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the 
more  closely  they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their 
mutual  charity  and  unsuspecting  confidence  has 
been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too  often 
abused  by  perfidious  friends. r 

Morality  of  ike  Jt    is     a    ***    »°n0Urab,e     circum- 

fatiiers.  stance  for  the  morals  of  the  primitive 
christians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests, 
and  whose  authority  might  influence,  the  profes- 
sions, the  principles,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their 
contemporaries,  had  studied  the  scriptures  with 
less  skill  than  devotion,  and  they  often  received,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeed- 
ing commentators  has  applied  a  looser  and  more 
figurative  mode  of  interpretation.  Ambitious  to 
exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospel  above  the  wisdom 
of  philosophy,  the  zealous  fathers  have  carried  the 
duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of  pa- 
tience, to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
attain,  and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present 
state  of  weakness  and  corruption.  A  doctrine  so 
extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must  inevitably  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  the  people;  but  it  was  ill 
calculated  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly 
philosophers,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory 
life,  consult  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the 
interest  of  society .s 
Principles  of  There  are  two  very  natural  propen- 
huraan  nature,  sities  which  we  may  distinguish  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  be 
refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  by  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a 
just  regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and  to  reputa- 
tion, it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
happiness  of  private  life.  The  love  of  action  is  a 
principle  of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful 
nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and 
to  revenge ;  but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of 
propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue ;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accom- 
panied with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or 
an  empire,  may  be  indebted  for  their  safety  and 
prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single 
man.  To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore 
ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action 
we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and  respect- 
able, qualifications.  The  character  in  which  both 
the  one  and  the  other  should  be  united  and  har- 
monized, would  seem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  human  nature.    The  insensible  and  inactive 

r  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lucian  has 
left  us  so  entertaining  an  account )  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
credulous  simplicity  of  the  christians  of  Asia. 

•  See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Uarheyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Peres. 

i  Lactant.  Institut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  20—22. 


disposition,  which  should  be  supposed  alike  desti- 
tute of  both,  would"  be  rejected,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
curing any  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any 
public  benefit  to  the  world.  But  it  was  not  in  this 
world  that  the  primitive  christians  were  desirous 
of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the    The  primitive 
exercise  of  our  reason  or  fancy,  and   christians  co"- 

J  '  demn  pleasure 

the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conver-  and  luxury. 
sation,  may  employ  the  leisure  of  a  liberal  mind. 
Such  amusements,  however,  were  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence, or  admitted  with  the  utmost  caution,  by 
the  severity  of  the  fathers,  who  despised  all  know- 
ledge that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who 
considered  all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal 
abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech.  In  our  present  state  of 
existence,  the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  soul,  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste, 
with  innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of 
which  that  faithful  companion  is  susceptible.  Very 
different  was  the  reasoning  of  our  devout  prede- 
cessors ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  perfection  of 
angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to  disdain, 
every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight.1  Some  of  our 
senses  indeed  are  necessary  for  our  preservation, 
others  for  our  subsistence,  and  others  again  for  our 
information,  and  thus  far  it  was  impossible  to  reject 
the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensation  of  pleasure  was 
marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their  abuse.  The  un- 
feeling candidate  for  heaven  was  instructed,  not 
only  to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  pro- 
fane harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art. 
Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  elegant  fur- 
niture, were  supposed  to  unite  the  double  guilt  of 
pride  and  of  sensuality  :  a  simple  and  mortified  ap- 
pearance was  more  suitable  to  the  christian  who 
was  certain  of  his  sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salva- 
tion. In  their  censures  of  luxury,  the  fathers  are 
extremely  minute  and  circumstantial ; u  and  among 
the  various  articles  which  excite  their  pious  indig- 
nation, we  may  enumerate  false  hair,  garments  of 
any  colour  except  white,  instruments  of  music, 
vases  of  gold  or  silver,  downy  pillows,  (as  Jacob 
reposed  his  head  on  a  stone,)  white  bread,  foreign 
wines,  public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm  baths, 
and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie 
against  our  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to 
improve  the  works  of  the  Creator."  When  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the 
polite,  the  observation  of  these  singular  laws  was 
left,  as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were 
ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.  But  it  is  always 
easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks  of 
mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of  that 

u  Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  entitled  the  Pedagogue, 
which  contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  christian  schools. 

*  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculis,  c.  23.  ClemensAlexandrin.  Paedagog. 
I.  iii.  c.  8. 
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pomp  and  pleasure,  which  fortune  has  placed  be- 
yond their  reach.  The  virtue  of  the  primitive 
christians,  like  that  of  the  first  Romans,  was  very 
frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 
Their  sentiments  The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers, 
cPncernjjJf  ™*j"  in  whatever  related  to  the  commerce 
tity.  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed  from  the  same 

principle ;  their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment 
which  might  gratify  the  sensual,  and  degrade  the 
spiritual,  nature  of  man.  It  was  their  favourite 
opinion,  that  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode 
of  vegetation  might  have  peopled  paradise  with  a 
race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.y  The  use  of 
marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  posterity, 
as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human 
species,  and  as  a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  on 
the  natural  licentiousness  of  desire.  The  hesita- 
tion of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interesting 
subject,  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilling  to 
approve  an  institution,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  tolerate/  The  enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical 
laws,  which  they  most  circumstantially  imposed  on 
the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile  from  the 
young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their 
unanimous  sentiment,  that  a  first  marriage  was 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  nature  and  of 
society.  The  sensual  connexion  was  refined  into  a 
resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with  his 
church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble 
either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of 
second  nuptials  was  branded  with  the  name  of  a 
legal  adultery  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
so  scandalous  an  offence  against  christian  purity, 
were  soon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even 
from  the  alms,  of  the  church.*  Since  desire  was  im- 
puted as  a  crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a 
defect,  it  was  consistent  with  the  same  principles  to 
consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  divine  perfection.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the  in- 
stitution of  six  vestals  ;b  but  the  primitive  church 
was  filled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either 
sex,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  perpetual  chastity.0  A  few  of  these,  among  whom 
we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the 
most  prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.d  Some  were 
insensible  and  some  were  invincible  against  the 
assaults  of  the  flesh.     Disdaining  an  ignominious 


y  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  I.  vii.  c.  3.  Justin, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustin,  &c.  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

i  Some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected 
the  use  of  marriage. 

a  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the 
Morale  des  Peres;  c.  iv.  6 — 26. 

b  See  a  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  memoires  de 
l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  161—227.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  arc  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number ;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the 
most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their  incontinence. 

c  Cupiditatem  procreandi  aut  unara  scimus  aut  nullam.  Minucius 
Faelix,  c.  31.  Justin.  Apolog.  Major.  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  c.  28. 
Tertullian  de  Cultu  Fcemin.  1.  ii. 

A  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy 
and  persecution,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than 
ceusured.    As  it  was  his  general   practice  to  allegorize  scripture,  it 


flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of  Africa 
encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  engagement ; 
they  permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  share  their 
bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied 
purity.  But  insulted  nature  sometimes  vindicated 
her  rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyrdom 
served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the 
church.e  Among  the  christian  ascetics,  however, 
(a  name  which  they  soon  acquired  from  their  pain- 
ful exercise,)  many,  as  they  were  less  presumptuous, 
were  probably  more  successful.  The  loss  of  sensual 
pleasure  was  supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual 
pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  pagans  were  inclined 
to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent 
difficulty :  and  it  was  in  the  praise  of  these  chaste 
spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured  forth 
the  troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence/  Such  are 
the  early  traces  of  monastic  principles  and  insti- 
tutions, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  have  coun- 
terbalanced all  the  temporal  advantages  of  Chris- 
tianity .s 

The  christians  were  not  less  averse  Their  aversion  to 
to  the  business  than  to  the  pleasures  ^  * ^"^f 
of  this  world.  The  defence  of  our  ment- 
persons  and  property  they  knew  not  how  to  recon- 
cile with  the  patient  doctrine  which  enjoined  an 
unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  injuries,  and  com- 
manded them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  fresh 
insults.  Their  simplicity  was  offended  by  the  use 
of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  and  by  the 
active  contention  of  public  life,  nor  could  their 
humane  ignorance  be  convinced,  that  it  was  lawful 
on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  either  by  the  sword  of  justice,  or  by  that 
of  war;  even  though  their  criminal  or  hostile  at- 
tempts should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community.11  It  was  acknowledged,  that, 
under  a  less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish 
constitution  had  been  exercised,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  heaven,  by  inspired  prophets  and  by  anointed 
kings.  The  christians  felt  and  confessed,  that  such 
institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the  present 
system  of  the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  their  pagan  governors.  But 
while  they  inculcated  the  maxims  of  passive  obe- 
dience, they  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of  the 
empire.  Some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  those  persons  who,  before  their  conversion,  were 
already  engaged  in  such  violent  and  sanguinary 


seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance  only,  he  should  have  adopted 
the  literal  sense. 

e  Cyprian.  Epist.  4.  and  Dodwell  Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  iii.  Some, 
thing  like  this  rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  Bayle  has  amused  himself  and  his  readers 
on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

f  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  composed  by 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre.     The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 

K  The  ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  pro. 
fession  of  mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine.     Mosheim,  p.  310. 

h  See  the  Morale  des  Peres.  The  same  patient  principles  have 
been  revived  since  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modern  Ana- 
baptists, and  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  has 
protected  his  brethren,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive  christians, 
p.  542-549. 
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occupations;!  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  chris- 
tians, without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty,  could 
assume  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  or 
of  princes. k  This  indolent  or  even  criminal  disre- 
gard to  the  public  welfare,  exposed  them  to  the 
contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  who  very 
frequently  asked,  What  must  be  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians, 
if  all  mankind  should  adopt  the  pusillanimous  sen- 
timents of  the  new  sect  ?'  To  this  insulting  ques- 
tion the  christian  apologists  returned  obscure  and 
ambiguous  answers,  as  they  were  unwilling  to 
reveal  the  secret  cause  of  their  security;  the  ex- 
pectation that,  before  the  conversion  of  mankind 
was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  world  itself,  would  be  no  more. 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  instance  likewise, 
the  situation  of  the  first  christians  coincided  very 
happily  with  their  religious  scruples,  and  that  their 
aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honours,  of  the  state  and  army. 

V.  But  the  human  character,  how- 
The  Fifth 
Cause,        ever  it  may  be  exalted  or  depressed  by 

tive  iDntheanso.C"a  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return 
vernment  of  the  ]>y  degrees  to  its  proper  and  natural 

church.  jd  r      r 

level,  and  will  resume  those  passions 
that  seem  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  condition. 
The  primitive  christians  were  dead  to  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  but  their  love  of  action, 
which  could  never  be  entirely  extinguished,  soon 
revived,  and  found  a  yfew  occupation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church!  A  separate  society,  which 
attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  some  form  of  internal  policy,  and 
to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers,  intrusted 
not  only  with  the  spiritual  functions,  but  even  with 
the  temporal  direction,  of  the  christian  common- 
wealth. The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour,  its 
aggrandizement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  most 
pious  minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the 
first  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  republic,  and 
sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference,  in  the  use  of 
whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to  so 
desirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising  them- 
selves or  their  friends  to  the  honours  and  offices  of 
the  church,  was  disguised  by  the  laudable  intention 
of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit,  the  power  and 
consideration,  which,  for  that  purpose  only,  it 
became  their  duty  to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  they  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  detect  the  errors  of  heresy,  or  the  arts  of  faction, 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to 
stigmatize  their  characters  with  deserved  infamy, 
and  to  expel  them  from  the  bosom  of  a  society, 

i  Tertullian,  Apolng.  c.  21.  De  Idololatria,  c.  17,  18.  Origen  contra 
Celsurn,  1.  v.  p.  253,  I.  vii.  p.  348.  1.  viii.  p.  423—428. 

k  Tertullian  (de  Corona  Militis,  c.  11.)  suggests  to  them  the  expe- 
dient of  deserting;  a  counsel,  which,  if  it  had  heen  generally  known, 
was  not  very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards 
the  chri*tian  sect. 

1  As  well  as  we  ran  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of 
Origen,  (I.  viii.  p.  423.)  his  adversary,  Cclsu«,  had  urged  his  objection 
with  great  force  and  candour. 


whose  peace  and  happiness  they  had  attempted  to 
disturb.  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  chris- 
tians were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  but  as  the  former 
was  refined,  so  the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted, 
by  the  habits  of  government.  In  the  church  as  well 
as  in  the  world,  the  persons  who  were  placed  in 
any  public  station  rendered  themselves  considerable 
by  their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by  their  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  business  ;  and 
while  they  concealed  from  others,  and  perhaps  from 
themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  conduct, 
they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent 
passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with 
an  additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy 
from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 

The  government  of  the  church  has  its  primitive  free- 
often  been  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  dom  and  equality, 
prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  dispu- 
tants of  Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva, 
have  alike  struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  model1"  to  the  respective  standards  of 
their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have  pursued  this 
inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality,  are  of 
opinion,"  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of 
legislation,  and  rather  chose  to  endure  some  partial 
scandals  and  divisions,  than  to  exclude  the  chris- 
tians of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of  varying 
their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according 
to  the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  The 
scheme  of  policy,  which,  under  their  approbation, 
was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  century,  may  be 
discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were 
instituted  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  formed  the  basis  of  their 
internal  constitution.  The  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  prophets,0  who  were  called  to  that 
function  without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex,  or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt  the 
divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effusions  of  the 
spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  But  these 
extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  mis- 
applied by  the  prophetic  teachers.  They  displayed 
them  at  an  improper  season,  presumptuously  dis- 
turbed the  service  of  the  assembly,  and  by  their 
pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced,  particu- 
larly into  the  apostolic  church  of  Corinth,  a  long 
and  melancholy  train  of  disorders.p  As  the  insti- 
tution of  prophets  became  useless,  and  even  perni- 
cious, their  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  their  office 
abolished.  The  public  functions  of  religion  were 
solely  intrusted  to  the  established  ministers  of  the 

m  The  aristocratical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  has 
strenuously  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  Cal. 
vinistical  presbyters  were  impatient  of  a  superior  ;  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal.     See  Fra  Paolo. 

n  In  the  history  of  the  christian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheiru. 

o  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Disserra- 
tionrsad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  132—208. 

P  See  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 
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church,  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters ;  two  appel- 
lations, which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have 
distinguished  the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of 
persons.  The  name  of  presbyter  was  expressive  of 
their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom. 
The  title  of  bishop  denoted  their  inspection  over  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  christians  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  pastoral  care.  In  proportion  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  these  episcopal  presbyters  guided 
each  infant  congregation  with  equal  authority,  and 
with  united  counsels.q 

Institution  of  But  the   most   Perfect   equality   of 

bishops  as  presi-    freedom  requires  the  directing  hand 

dents  of  the  col-  .  ,    ,. 

lege  of  presby-  of  a  superior  magistrate ;  and  the 
ters-  order  of  public  deliberations  soon  in- 

troduces the  office  of  a  president,  invested  at  least 
with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and 
of  executing  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly.  A 
regard  for  the  public  tranquillity,  which  would  so 
frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or  by 
occasional  elections,  induced  the  primitive  chris- 
tians to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  holy  among  their  presbyters  to  execute,  during 
his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  governor. 
It  was  under  these  circumstance  that  the  lofty  title 
of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the  humble 
appellation  of  presbyter ;  and  while  the  latter  re- 
mained the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  mem- 
bers of  every  christian  senate,  the  former  was 
appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new  president/ 
The  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century/  were  so  obvious,  and 
so  important  for  the  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the 
present  peace,  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  adopted 
without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which  were 
already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in 
a  very  early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,'  and 
is  still  revered  by  the  most  powerful  churches,  both 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  as  a  primitive  and  even 
as  a  divine  establishment."  It  is  needless  to  observe, 
that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters,  who  were  first 
dignified  with  the  episcopal  title,  could  not  pos- 
sess, and  would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power 
and  pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate. 
But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was 
chiefly  of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a 
temporal,  nature. *     It  consisted  in  the  administra- 

q  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1.  vii. 

r  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  i.  and  Epistol.  85.  (in  the  Benedictine 
edition,  101.)  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro  sententia 
Hieronymi.  The  ancient  state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives  a  remarkable  confirmation 
from  the  patriarch  Eutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  330.  Vers.  Pocock;) 
whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections 
of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindiciae  Ignatianoe,  part  i.  c.  11. 

s  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name 
of  angels,  were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet 
the  epistle  of  Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not 
lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of  episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome. 

t  Nulla  ecclesia  sine  episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim 
since  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus, 

u  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find 
O 


tion  of  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which 
imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the 
consecration  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom 
the  bishop  assigned  their  respective  functions,  the 
management  of  the  public  fund,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  all  such  differences  as  the  faithful  were  un- 
willing to  expose  before,  the  tribunal  of  an  idola- 
trous judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period, 
were  exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the  pres- 
byterial  college,  and  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  assembly  of  christians.  The  primitive 
bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  their 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people. 
Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by 
death,  a  new  president  was  chosen  among  the  pres- 
byters by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  congregation, 
every  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character/ 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  con-  Provincial  coun- 
stitution  by  which  the  christians  were  clIs- 

governed  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles.  Every  society  formed  within  itself 
a  separate  and  independent  republic  ;  and  although 
the  most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a 
mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and 
deputations,  the  christian  world  was  not  yet  con- 
nected by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative 
assembly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
gradually  multiplied,  they  discovered  the  advantages 
that  might  result  from  a  closer  union  of  their  inter- 
est and  designs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  adopted 
the  useful  institutions  of  provincial  synods,  and  they 
may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model 
of  a  representative  council  from  the  celebrated 
examples  of  their  own  country,  the  Amphictyons, 
the  Achaean  league,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a  custom  and  as 
a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent  churches 
should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the 
stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  deliber- 
ations were  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distin- 
guished presbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  a  listening  multitude.2  Their  decrees,  which 
were  styled  canons,  regulated  every  important  con- 
troversy of  faith  and  discipline  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  believe  that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  poured  on  the  united  assembly  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  christian  people.  The  institution  of 
synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition,  and 
to  public  interest,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 

the  episcopal  government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

*  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smyrnaeos,  c.  3,  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le 
Cierc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  569.)  very  bluntly  censures  his  conduct. 
Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment,  (p.  161.)  suspects  the  purity 
even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 

y  Nonne  et  laici  sacerdotes  sumus?  Tertullian,  Exhort,  ad  Castitat. 
c.  7.  As  the  human  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  of  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  quarto 
edit.)  may  be  applied  even  to  real  inspiration. 

z  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  158.  This 
council  was  composed  of  eighty.seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  ;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  assisted 
at  the  assembly ;  praesente  plehis  maxima  parte. 
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it  was  received  throughout  the  whole  empire.     A 
Union  of  the    regular  correspondence  was  establish- 
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church.  e(j  between  the  provincial  councils, 
which  mutually  communicated  and  approved  their 
respective  proceedings  ;  and  the  catholic  church 
soon  assumed  the  form,  and  acquired  the  strength, 
of  a  great  federative  republic. a 
Progress  of  epi*  As  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
copal  authority,  particular  churches  was  insensibly 
superseded  by  the  use  of  councils,  the  bishops  ob- 
tained by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of 
executive  and  arbitrary  power  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their  common  interest, 
they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  united  vigour, 
the  original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The 
prelates  of  the  third  century  imperceptibly  changed 
the  language  of  exhortation  into  that  of  command, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  future  usurpations,  and  sup- 
plied, by  scripture  allegories  and  declamatory  rhe- 
toric, their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason.  They 
exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it 
was  represented  in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which 
every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  por- 
tion.b  Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often  repeat- 
ed, might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory 
dominion  :  it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone 
which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extended 
itself  over  this  and  over  another  world.  The  bishops 
were  the  vicegerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  mystic  substitutes  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  exclusive  privilege 
of  conferring  the  sacerdotal  character,  invaded  the 
freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections  ; 
and  if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  they 
still  consulted  the  judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  they  most  carefully 
inculcated  the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescen- 
sion. The  bishops  acknowledged-  the  supreme 
authority  which  resided  in  the  assembly  of  their 
brethren  ;  but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar 
diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  flock  the 
same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  meta- 
phor had  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd 
had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  his 
sheep.c  This  obedience,  however,  was  not  imposed 
without  some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  some  resist- 
ance on  the  other.  The  democratical  part  of  the 
constitution  was,  in  many  places,  very  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  But  their  patriotism  received  the 
ignominious  epithets  of  faction  and  schism  ;  and  the 
episcopal  cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress 
to  the  labours  of  many  active  prelates,  who,  like 

a  Aguntnr  praeterea  per  Grsecias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  &c. 
Tertullian  de  Jejuniis,  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and 
foreign  institution.  The  coalition  of  the  christian  churches  is  very 
ably  explained  by  Mosheim,  p.  164 — 170. 

b  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,  p.  75— 
86. 

c  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his 
doctrine,  and  ofliis  epistles.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian, 
(Bibliotbeque  (Jniverselle,  torn.  xii.  p.  207—378.)  has  laid  him  open 
with  areat  freedom  arid  accuracy. 

d  If  Novatus,  Felicissimns,  &c.  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  ex- 
pelled from  his  church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable 
monsters  of  wickedness,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally   have 


Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  of  the 
most  ambitious  statesman  with  the  Christian  virtues 
which  seem  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  saint  and 
martyr.d 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had    „ 

Pre-eminence  of 

destroyed  the  equality  of  the  presby-  the  metropolitan 
ters,  introduced  among  the  bishops  a 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from  thence  a  superiority 
of  jurisdiction.  As  often  as  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn they  met  in  provincial  synod,  the  difference 
of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly 
felt  among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
multitude  was  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence of  the  few.  But  the  order  of  public  pro- 
ceedings required  a  more  regular  and  less  invidi- 
ous distinction  ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents 
in  the  councils  of  each  province,  was  conferred  on 
the  bishops  of  the  principal  city,  and  these  aspiring 
prelates,  who  soon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of  me- 
tropolitans and  primates,  secretly  prepared  them- 
selves to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the 
same  authority  which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  as- 
sumed above  the  college  of  prcsbyters.e  Nor  was 
it  long  before  an  emulation  of  pre-eminence  and 
power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  them- 
selves, each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most 
pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  the  city  over  which  he  presided ;  the  num- 
bers and  opulence  of  the  christians,  who  were 
subject  to  their  pastoral  care  ;  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  had  arisen  among  them,  and  the  purity 
with  which  they  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith, 
as  it  had  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of 
orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or  the  apostolic 
disciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church 
was  ascribed/  From  every  cause  either  of  a  civil 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  Rome  must  enjoy  the  respect,  and  would  soon 
claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinces.  The  society 
of  the  faithful  bore  a  just  proportion  Ambition  of  the 
to  the  capital  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Romau  Pontiff- 
Roman  church  was  the  greatest,  the  most  numer- 
ous, and,  in  regard  to  the  west,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had 
received  their  religion  from  the  pious  labours  of  her 
missionaries.  Instead  of  one  apostolic  founder,  the 
utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth, 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber  were  supposed  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  the 
two  most  eminent  among  the  apostles  ;?  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  in- 
heritance of  whatsoever  prerogatives  were  attributed 
either  to  the  person  or  to  the  office  of  St.  Peter.h 

prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very  just  account  of  these  obscure 
quarrels,  see  Mosheim,  p.  497—512. 

e  Mosheim,  p.  269,  574.   Diipin,  Antiquae  Eccles.  Disciplin.  p.  19,  20. 

f  Tertullian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics, 
the  right  of  prescription,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 

%  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the 
ancients,  (see  Eusebius,  ii.  25.)  maintained  by  all  the  catholics,  allowed 
by  some  protectants,  (see  Pearson  and  Dndwell  de  Success  Episcop. 
Roman.)  but  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Spanheim.  (Miscellanea 
Sacra,  iii.  3.)  According  to  father  Hardouin,  the  monks  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  composed  the  .flSneid,  represented  St.  Peter  under 
the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

h  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  famous  allusion  toSt.  Peter's  name  is 
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Laity  and  clergy. 


The  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  provinces  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  associ- 
ation (such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in 
the  christian  aristocracy.*  But  the  power  of  a 
monarch  was  rejected  with  abhorrence,  and  the 
aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced  from  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
to  her  spiritual,  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her 
temporal,  dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who 
ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway  the  church  of 
Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed  with 
resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  own  cause  with  that 
of  the  eastern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought 
out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Asia.k  If  this  Punic 
war  was  carried  on  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than  to 
the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Invec- 
tives and  excommunications  were  their  only  wea- 
pons ;  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  the  whole 
controversy,  they  hurled  against  each  other  with 
equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard  necessity  of 
censuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  dis- 
tresses the  modern  catholics,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute,  in 
which  the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such 
passions  as  seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  camp.1 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  gave  birth  to  the  memorable 
distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans."1 
The  former  of  these  appellations  comprehended  the 
body  of  the  christian  people  ;  the  latter,  according 
to  the  signification  of  the  word,  was  appropriated 
to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  religion  ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men 
which  has  furnished  the  most  important,  though 
not  always  the  most  edifying,  subjects  for  modern 
history.  Their  mutual  hostilities  sometimes  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but  their 
zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the  common  cause, 
and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  most  artful 
disguises)  could  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of 
any  temporal  force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time 
discouraged  and  oppressed,  rather  than  assisted, 


exact.  Tu  es  Pierre,  et  sur  cette  pierre.—  The  same  is  imperfect  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic 
languages. 

i  Irenaeus  adv.  Haereses,  iii.  3.  Tertullian  de  Prescription,  c.  36. 
and  Cyprian.  Epistol.  27,  55,  71,  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  764.) 
and  Mosheim  (p.  258,  278.)  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  fathers  often  ap. 
pears  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

k  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  75. 

1  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics ;  see  the 
epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius. 

m  From  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheim,  p.  141.  Spanheim, 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  633.  The  distinction  of  Clerus  afld  Laicus  was 
established  before  the  time  of  Tertullian. 

n  The  community  instituted  by  Plato,  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  community 
of  women,  and  that  of  temporal  goods,  may  be  considered  as  inseparable 
parts  of  the  same  system. 

o  2 


by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  they  had  acquired,  and 
they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two 
most  efficacious  instruments  of  government,  rewards 
and  punishments ;.  the  former  derived  from  the  pious 
liberality,  the  latter  from  the  devout  apprehensions, 
of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which 

J  °  .        Oblations  and  re- 

had  so  agreeably  amused  the  imagin-  venue  of  the 
ation  of  Plato,"  and  which  subsisted  c  lurc  ' 
in  some  degree  among  the  austere  sect  of  the  Es- 
senians,"  was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  fervour  of  the  first  proselytes 
prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly  possessions, 
which  they  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  receiving  an  equal  share  out  of  the  general 
distribution^  The  progress  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion relaxed  and  gradually  abolished  this  generous 
institution,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than  those  of 
the  apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been  corrupted 
and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  converts  who  embraced  the  new 
religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances, and  to  increase  their  separate  property  by 
all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and  industry.  Instead 
of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was 
accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
their  weekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  every  believer, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
measure  of  his  wealth  and  piety,  presented  his  vo- 
luntary offering  for  the  use  of  the  common  fund.11 
Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  refused ; 
but  it  was  diligently  inculcated,  that,  in  the  article 
of  tithes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obli- 
gation ;  and  that  since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  per- 
fect discipline,  had  been  commanded  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would  become  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  superior  degree  of  liberality/  and  to  acquire 
some  merit  by  resigning  a  superfluous  treasure, 
which  must  so  soon  be  annihilated  with  the  world 
itself.s  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was 
of  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have 
varied  with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the 
faithful,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  obscure  villages, 
or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the  opinion 


o  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.     Philo,  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

P  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  2,  4,  5.  with  Grotius's  Commentary. 
Mosheim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common  opinion 
with  very  inconclusive  arguments. 

q  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  'Major,  c.  89.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c. 
39. 

r  Irenaeus  ad.  Haeres.  1.  iv.  c.  27,  34.  Origen  in  Num.  Horn.  ii. 
Cyprian  de  Unitat.  Eccles.  Constitut.  Apostol.  1.  ii.  c.  34,  35.  with  the 
notes  of  Cotelerius.  The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept, 
by  declaring  that  priests  are  as  much  above  kiugs,  as  the  soul  is  above 
the  body.  Among  the  tithable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult  Prideaux's  History  of 
Tithes,  and  Fra  Paolo  delle  Materie  Reneficiarie ;  two  writers  of  a 
very  different  character. 

s  The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thousand, 
was  productive  of  the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express 
their  motive,  "  appropinquante  mundi  fine."  See  Mosheim's  General 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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of  the  magistrates,  that  the  christians  of  Rome 
were  possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth  ;  that 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  and  that  many  among  their  prose- 
lytes had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  increase 
the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  in- 
deed, of  their  unfortunate  children,  who  found 
themselves  beggars,  because  their  parents  had  been 
saints.1  We  should  listen  with  distrust  to  the  sus- 
picions of  strangers  and  enemies :  on  this  occasion, 
however,  they  receive  a  very  specious  and  probable 
colour  from  the  two  following  circumstances,  the 
only  ones  that  have  reached  our  knowledge,  which 
define  any  precise  sums,  or  convey  any  distinct 
idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of 
Rome,  collected  an  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
(above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,)  on 
a  sudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert."  About  an  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  church 
had  received,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pon- 
tus,  who  proposed  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
capital.*  These  oblations,  for  the  most  part,  were 
made  in  money ;  nor  was  the  society  of  christians 
either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  the  incumbrance  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It  had  been  provided  by  several  laws,  which 
were  enacted  with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes 
of  mortmain,  that  no  real  estates  should  be  given 
or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without  either 
a  special  privilege  or  a  particular  dispensation 
from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate  ; y  who  were 
seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of  a  sect, 
at  first  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  at  last  of 
their  fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction  however 
is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
which  discovers  that  the  restraint  was  sometimes 
eluded  or  suspended,  and  that  the  christians  were 
permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Rome  itself.2  The  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire,  contributed 
to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century  many  considerable  estates 
were  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome, 
Milan,  Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 


t  Turn  summacura  est  fratribus 

(Ut  sermo  testatur  loqnax,) 

Otferre,  fundis  venditis, 

Sestertiorum  millia. 

Addicta  avorum  praedia 

Pa  (lis  sill)  auctionibus, 

Successor  exhcres  gemit 

Sanctis  egens  parentihus. 

Hsec  occuluntur  abditis 

Eccleaiarum  in  angiitis. 

Et  gumma  pietas  creditor 

Nudare  dulces  liberos. 

Prudent,  itcpi  <TTerj>ava>v.  Hymn.  2. 
III.  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how 
proper  a  DM  was  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly very  considerable;  but  Fra  Paolo  (c.  3.)  appears  to  exag- 
gerate, when  he  supposes,  that  the  successors  of  Commodus  were  urged 
to  persecute  the  christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that  of  their  prae- 
torian pra-fects. 


The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  Distribution  of 
of  the  church  ;  the  public  stock  was  tliK  avenue, 
intrusted  to  his  care  without  account  or  control  ; 
the  presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was 
solely  employed  in  the  management  and  distribution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue.*  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian, 
there  were  too  many  among  his  African  brethren, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated  every 
precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even 
of  moral  virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful 
stewards  the  riches  of  the  church  were  lavished  in 
sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudulent  purchases, 
and  of  rapacious  usury.b  But  as  long  as  the  con- 
tributions of  the  christian  people  were  free  and 
unconstrained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could 
not  be  very  frequent,  and  the  general  uses  to  which 
their  liberality  was  applied,  reflected  honour  on  the 
religious  society.  A  decent  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  a 
sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
public  worship,  of  which  the  feasts  of  love,  the 
agapec,  as  they  were  called,  constituted  a  very  pleas- 
ing part.  The  whole  remainder  was  the  sacred 
patrimony  of  the  poor.  According  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows 
and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the 
community  ;  to  comfort  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives, more  especially  when  their  sufferings  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  religion.0  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity 
united  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller 
congregations  were  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms 
of  their  more  opulent  brethren.4  Such  an  institu- 
tion, which  paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the 
distress  of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  pagans,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they 
derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  benevo- 
lence, of  the  new  sect.e  The  prospect  of  immediate 
relief  and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its  hos- 
pitable bosom  many  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom 
the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have  abandoned  to 
the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age. 
There  is  some  reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  great 
numbers  of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman 


u  Cyprian.  Epistol.  62. 

x  Tertullian  de  Prascriptione,  c.  20. 

y  Diocletian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old 
law;  "  Collegium,  si  nnllo  speciali  privilegio  subnixuni  sit,  hoeredita. 
tern  capere  non  posse,  dnhiuni  non  est."  Fra  Paolo  (c.  4.)  thinks  that 
these  regulations  had  been  much  neglected  since  the  reign  of  Valerian. 

7.  Hist.  August,  p.  131.  The  ground  had  been  public;  and  was  now 
disputed  between  the  society  of  christians,  and  that  of  butchers. 

a  Constitut.  Apostol.  ii.  35. 

b  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  89.  Epistol.  65.  The  charge  is  confirmed 
by  the  19th  and  20th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis. 

c  See  the  apologies  of  .lustin,  Tertullian,  &c. 

d  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant 
brethren  is  gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euseb. 
1.  iv.  c.  23. 

e  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist.  49.)  seems  mortified,  that 
the  christian  charity  maintains  uot  only  their  own,  but  likewise  the 
heathen  poor. 
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Excommuni 
cation. 


practice  of  the  times,  Lad  been  exposed  by  their 
parents,  were  frequently  rescued  from  death,  bap- 
tized, educated,  and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  the 
christians,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  trea- 
sure/ 

II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
society  to  exclude  from  its  communion 
and  benefits  such  among  its  members  as  reject  or 
violate  those  regulations  which   have  been  estab- 
lished by  general  consent.     In  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  the  censures  of  the  christian  church  were 
chiefly   directed  against   scandalous  sinners,    and 
particularly  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of 
fraud,  or  of  incontinence  ;   against  the  authors,  or 
the  followers,  of  any  heretical  opinions  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  episcopal 
order  ;   and  against  those  unhappy  persons,  who, 
whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  pol- 
luted themselves  after  their  baptism  by  any  act  of 
idolatrous  worship.     The  consequences  of  excom- 
munication were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature.     The  christian  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced, was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful.     The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of 
private  friendship  were  dissolved  :  he  found  him- 
self a  profane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons 
whom  he  the  most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  the  most  tenderly  beloved  ;  and  as  far  as  an 
expulsion  from  a  respectable  society  could  imprint 
on  his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned 
or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind.     The 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself 
very  painful  and  melancholy  ;    but,  as  it  usually 
happens,  their   apprehensions   far   exceeded  their 
sufferings.    The  benefits  of  the  christian  communion 
were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor  could  they  erase  from 
their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to  those  eccle- 
siastical governors  by  whom  they  were  condemned, 
the  Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
paradise.     The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and 
by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered 
the  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to  regain, 
in  their  separate  assemblies,  those  comforts,  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual,  which  they  no  longer 
derived  from  the  great  society  of  christians.     But 
almost  all   those    who   had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the   power  of  vice   or  idolatry,    were   sensible   of 
their  fallen  condition,  and  anxiously  desirous  of 
being  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the  christian  com- 
munion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents, 
two  opposite  opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other 
of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive  church.  The  more 
rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused  them  for  ever, 

f  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modern 
missionaries,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Above  three  thousand 
new-born  infants  are  annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekin.  See 
Le  Comte  Memoires  sur  la  Cliiue,  and  the  Recherches  sur  les  Chinois 
ct  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

e-  The  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opiniou 
with  the  greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  themselves  at  last  in  the 
number  of  excommunicated  heretics.  See  the  learned  and  copious 
Musheim,  Secul.  ii.  and  iii. 


and  without  exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the 
holy  community,  which  they  had  disgraced  or  de- 
serted, and  leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  indulged  them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of 
hope,  that  the  contrition  of  their  life  and  death 
might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being.? 
A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  Christian  churches. h  The  gates  of  recon- 
ciliation and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against 
the  returning  penitent;  but  a  severe  and  solemn 
form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it 
served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter 
the  spectators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
Humbled  by  a  public  confession, 
emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  Pub'ic  pe"ance' 
sackcloth,  the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of 
the  assembly,  imploring  with  tears  the  pardon  of 
his  offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful.1 If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inade- 
quate satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  ;  and  it  was 
always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the  sin- 
ner, the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  re-admitted 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  sentence  of  per- 
petual excommunication  was,  however,  reserved  for 
some  crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and 
particularly  for  the  inexcusable  relapses  of  those 
penitents  who  had  already  experienced  and  abused 
the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of  the 
guilty,  the  exercise  of  the  christian  discipline  was 
varied  by  the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  coun- 
cils of  Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were  held  about  the 
same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain  ; 
but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still  extant, 
seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit.  The  Gala- 
tian,  who  after  his  baptism  had  repeatedly  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance 
of  seven  years ;  and  if  he  had  seduced  others  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  only  three  years  more  were  added 
to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the  unhappy  Spaniard, 
who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived 
of  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of 
death  ;  and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  list  of  seventeen  other  crimes,  against  which  a 
sentence  no  less  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among 
these  we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
calumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a 
deacon. k 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  libe-  The  diffnity  of 
rality  and  rigour,  the  judicious  dispen-  episcopal  gowswi- 
sation  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice, 
constituted  the  human  strength  of  the  church.     The 

h  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.     Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

i  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii.  c.  5.  The  admirers  of 
antiquity  regret  the  loss  of  this  public  penance. 

k  See  in  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304—313.  a 
short  but  rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which 
were  assembled  in  the  first  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  This  persecution  had  been  much  less  severely  felt 
in  Spain  than  in  Galatia;  a  difference  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 
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bishops,  whose  paternal  care  extended  itself  to  the 
government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  these  prerogatives,  and  covering  their 
ambition  with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order, 
they  were  jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discipline  so  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
those  troops  which  had  enlisted  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every 
day  became  more  considerable.  From  the  impe- 
rious declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  should  naturally 
conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  excommunication 
and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the 
moral  duties,  than  to  despise  the  censures  and 
authority  of  their  bishops.  Sometimes  we  might 
imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Moses,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and 
to  swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious 
race  which  refused  obedience  to  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  ;  and  we  should  sometimes  suppose  that  we 
heard  a  Roman  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the 
republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
enforce  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  such  irregu- 
larities are  suffered  with  impunity,  (it  is  thus  that 
the  bishop  of  Cartilage  chides  the  lenity  of  his  col- 
league,) if  such  irregularities  are  suffered,  there  is 
an  end  of  episcopal  vigour  ,-1  an  end  of  the  sub- 
lime and  divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an 
end  of  Christianity  itself."  Cyprian  had  renounced 
those  temporal  honours,  which  it  is  probable  he 
would  never  have  obtained  ;  but  the  acquisition  of 
such  absolute  command  over  the  consciences  and 
understanding  of  a  congregation,  however  obscure 
or  despised  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  possession 
of  the  most  despotic  power,  imposed  by  arms  and 
conquest  on  a  reluctant  people. 
_       .,.   .  In   the    course   of    this    important, 

Recapitulation  ,  , 

of  tiie  five  though  perhaps  tedious,  inquiry,  I  have 

attempted  to  display  the  secondary 
causes  which  so  efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of 
the  christian  religion.  If  among  these  causes  we 
have  discovered  any  artificial  ornaments,  any  acci- 
dental circumstances,  or  any  mixture  of  error  and 
passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind 
should  be  the  most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives 
as  were  suited  to  their  imperfect  nature.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive  zeal,  the  immedi- 
ate expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  that  Christianity 
spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in  the  Roman 
empire.  To  the  first  of  these  the  christians  were 
indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which  disdained 
to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  re- 
solved to  vanquish.     The  three  succeeding  causes 

l  Cyprian,  Epist.  GO. 

m  The  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  are  very  humorously  described  by  Apuleius,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses. 

ii  The  office  of  Asiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Aristidcs,  the  Inscriptions,  &,c.     It  was  annual  and  elective. 


supplied  their  valour  with  the  most  formidable  arms. 
The  last  of  these  causes  united  their  courage,  direct- 
ed their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irresistible 
weight,  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
and  careless  of  the  event  of  the  war.    In  the  various 
religions  of  polytheism,  some  wander-    \veai[nessof 
ing  fanatics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who    po'ytheism. 
addressed  themselves  to  the  credulous  superstition 
of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  order  of  priests'" 
that  derived  their  whole  support  and  credit  from 
their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  were  very  deeply 
affected  by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or 
prosperity  of  their  tutelar  deities.     The  ministers  of 
polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth,  and  of 
an  affluent  fortune,  who  received  as  an  honourable 
distinction  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a 
public  sacrifice,  exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their 
own   expense,  the   sacred  games,"  and  with  cold 
indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites,  according 
to  the  laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.     As  they 
were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
their  zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.    Confined  to  their  respective  temples  and 
cities,  they  remained  without  any  connexion  of  dis- 
cipline or  government ;  and  whilst  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the 
college  of  pontiffs,  and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil 
magistrates  contented  themselves  with  the  easy  task 
of  maintaining,  in  peace  and  dignity,  the  general 
worship  of  mankind.     We  have  already  seen  how 
various,  how  loose,   and  how  uncertain  were  the 
religious   sentiments   of    polytheists.     They   were 
abandoned,  almost  without  control,  to  the  natural 
workings  of  a  superstitious  fancy.     The  accidental 
circumstances  of  their  life  and  situation  determined 
the  object  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devotion; 
and   as   long  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a 
very  sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the   The  tte^tm 
world,  even  these  faint  and  imperfect   of  tiie  pagan 

„      .     .       world  proved 

impressions  had  lost  much  of  their  favourable  to 
original  power.  Human  reason,  which  ^  new  religion, 
by  its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already  obtained  an  easy 
triumph  over  the  folly  of  paganism ;  and  when 
Tertullian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in 
exposing  its  falsehood  and  extravagance,  they  are 
obliged  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the 
wit  of  Lucian.  The  contagion  of  these  sceptical 
writings  had  been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number 
of  their  readers.     The  fashion  of  incredulity  was 

None  but  the  vainest  citizens  could  desire  the  honour;  none  but  the 
most  weallhy  could  support  the  expense.  See  in  the  Patres  Apostol. 
torn.  ii.  p.  200.  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  Asiarch  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were  likewise 
Bithyniarcbs,  Lyciarchs,  &c. 
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communicated  from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of 
pleasure  or  business,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian, 
and  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave  who  waited 
at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  freedom 
of  his  conversation.    On  public  occasions  the  philo- 
sophic part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  respect 
and  decency  the  religious  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  their  secret  contempt  penetrated  through 
the  thin  and  awkward  disguise,  and  even  the  people, 
when  they  discovered  that  their  deities  were  rejected 
and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  understanding 
they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with 
doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded  the  most 
implicit  belief.     The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice 
exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to 
the  danger  of  a  painful  and  comfortless  situation. 
A  state  of  scepticism  and  suspense  may  amuse  a 
few  inquisitive  minds.     But  the  practice  of  super- 
stition is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude,  that  if  they 
are  forcibly  awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of 
their  pleasing  vision.    Their  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural,  their   curiosity  with  regard  to 
future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity  to  extend 
their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  favoured 
the  establishment  of  polytheism.     So  urgent  on  the 
vulgar  is  the  necessity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of 
any  system  of  mythology  will   most  probably  be 
succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.     Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and 
fashionable   cast   might  soon  have   occupied    the 
deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in  the 
decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  had  not 
interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to  inspire  the 
most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract 
the  curiosity,  the  wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people.     In  their  actual  disposition,  as  many  were 
almost  disengaged  from  their  artificial  prejudices, 
but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous  of  a  devout 
attachment ;  an  object  much  less  deserving  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness  of 
their  passions.     Those  who  are  inclined  to  pursue 
this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

as  well  as  the  It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as 

of  the  Roman0"  wel1  as  propriety,  that  the  conquests  of 
empire.  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those 

of  christianit}'.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work 
we  have  attempted  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
most  civilized  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign, 
and  gradually   connected    by   the    most   intimate 


o  The  modern  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fathers 
almost  unanimously  assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gos- 
pel, of  which  only  the  Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems,  however, 
dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony. 

P  Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alex- 
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ties  of  laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  expected  a 
temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the 
miracles  of  the  divine  Prophet,  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any 
Hebrew  gospel.0  The  authentic  histories  of  the 
actions  of  Christ  were  composed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely 
numerous.0  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome,  excepting 
only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  for  whose 
benefit  particular  versions  were  afterwards  made. 
The  public  highways,  which  had  been  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage 
for  the  christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to 
Corinth,  and  from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain 
or  Britain  ;  nor  did  those  spiritual  conquerors  en- 
counter any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually  retard  or 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been  preached 
in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire ;    but  the   foundations  of  the   „.,... 

r         '  Historical  view 

several  congregations,  the  numbers  of  of  the  progress 
the  faithful  who  composed  them,  and 
their  proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  are 
now  buried  in  obscurity,  or  disguised  by  fiction  and 
declamation.  Such  imperfect  circumstances,  how- 
ever, as  have  reached  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  increase  of  the  christian  name  in  Asia  and 
Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  west,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the  real 
or  imaginary  acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  sea,  were 
the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles  displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of 
the  gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  disciples  ;  and  it 
should  seem  that,  during  the  two  first  centuries, 
the  most  considerable  body  of  christians  was  con- 
tained within  those  limits.  Among  the  societies 
which  were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more 
ancient  or  more  illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus, 
of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch.  The  prophetic 
introduction  of  the  Apocalypse  has  described  and 
immortalized  the  seven  churches  of  Asia ;  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,''  Sardes,  Laodicea, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  their  colonies  were  soon 
diffused  over  that  populous  country.  In  a  very 
early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favour- 
able reception  to  the  new  religion ;  and  christian 


andria,  Antioch,  Home,  and  Ephesus.     See  Mill.  Prolegomena  ad  Nov. 
Testament,  and  Dr   Lardner's  fair  and  extensive  collection,  vol.  xv. 

q  The  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  Haeres.  51.)  disputed  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse,  because  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet 
founded.    Epiphanius,  who  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the 
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republics  were  soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth, 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens/  The  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  churches  allowed  a  sufficient 
space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multiplication, 
and  even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics 
serve  to  display  the  flourishing-  condition  of  the 
orthodox  church,  since  the  appellation  of  heretics 
has  always  been  applied  to  the  less  numerous  party. 
To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may  add  the  con- 
fession, the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
gentiles  themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian, 
a  philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who 
describes  their  manners  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
we  may  learn,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicu- 
reans and  christia7is.s  Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,1  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  epistle  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms,  that  the  temples  were 
almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition  had 
not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread 
itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia." 
The  church  of  Without  descending  into  a  minute 
Antioch.  scrutiny  of  the  expressions,  or  of  the 
motives,  of  those  writers  who  either  celebrate  or 
lament  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  it 
may  in  general  be  observed,  that  none  of  them  have 
left  us  any  grounds  from  whence  a  just  estimate 
might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful 
in  those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to 
cast  a  more  distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but  inter- 
esting subject.  Under  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
after  Christianity  had  enjoyed,  during  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favour,  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand 
of  whom  were  supported  out  of  the  public  obla- 
tions." The  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  queen  of 
the  east,  the  acknowledged  populousness  of  Caesa- 
rea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earth- 
quake which  afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder 
Justin,*  are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that  the 
whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less  than 
half  a  million,  and  that  the  christians,  however 
multiplied  by  zeal   and  power,  did  not  exceed  a 

difficulty  by  ingeniously  supposing,  that  St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.     See  Abauzit  Discours  sur  1'Apocalypse. 

r  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.)  point 
out  many  churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  least  flourishing. 

•  Lucian  in  Alexandro,  c.  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have 
been  n-ry  unequally  diffused  over  Pontus;  since  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  there  were  no  more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  ex- 
tetwive  diocese  of  Neo-Ca>sarea.  See  M.  de  Tilhmont,  Memoires 
•t.  torn.  iv.  p.  675.  from  Basil  aud  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  were 
themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

t  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  consul, 
ship  of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  sera,  Pliny  was 
sent  into  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110. 

d  Plin.  Episl.  x.  97. 

x  Chrysostom.  Opera,  torn,  vii   p.  658,  810. 

v  John  M.ilela,  torn  ii.  p.  114.  He  draws  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  populousncs  of  Antioch. 
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fifth  part  of  that  j^reat  city.  How  different  a  pro- 
portion must  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  perse- 
cuted with  the  triumphant  church,  the  west  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  and 
countries  recently  converted  to  the  faith,  with  the 
place  where  the  believers  first  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Christians  !  It  must  not,  however,  be  dissem- 
bled, that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  com- 
putes the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  superior 
to  that  of  the  Jews  and  pagans.2  But  the  solution 
of  this  apparent  difficulty  is  easy  and  obvious.  The 
eloquent  preacher  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch  ; 
between  the  list  of  christians  who  had  acquired 
heaven  by  baptism,  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had 
a  right  to  share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves, 
strangers,  and  infants  were  comprised  in  the  former ; 
they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  its  proximity  to  Palestine, 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was 
at  first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Thera- 
peutae,  or  Essenians  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish 
sect  which  had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  Esse- 
nians, their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for 
martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  the  purity  of 
their  faith,  already  offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the 
primitive  discipline.1  It  was  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  christian  theology  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  regular  and  scientifical  form  ;  and  when 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church  composed 
of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to 
attract  the  notice  of  that  inquisitive  prince.b  But  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself  a 
foreign  colony,  and  till  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only 
prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  number  was  increased  to  twenty  by  his  suc- 
cessor Heraclas.c  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibili'ty  of  temper,"1 
entertained  the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  re- 
luctance :  and  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  surmounted 
his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  his  country/     As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity 

z  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  592.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages,  though 
not  for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  vol.  xii.  p.  370. 

a  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jnifs,  1.  2.  c.  20 — 23.  has  examined  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo,  which  describes  the 
Therapeutae.  By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Basnage  has  demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17.) 
and  a  crowd  of  modern  catholics,  that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither 
christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed 
their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of 
faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Ascetics. 

b  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  245. 

c  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot's  His- 
tory, p.  21,  &c.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Euty. 
chins,  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock,)  and  its  internal  evidence 
would  alone  he  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop 
Pearson  has  urged  in  the  Vindiciae  Ignatiauae. 

A  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16.     e  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  40. 
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ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians 
obeyed  the  prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt 
were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  Thebais 
swarmed  with  hermits. 

A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and 

In  Rome.  .       .    ,     „  ,    •    .      .1 

provincials  flowed  into  the  capacious 

bosom  of  Rome.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odious, 
whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in 
the  obscurity  of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of 
nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  false- 
hood, every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or 
criminal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  dis- 
ciples or  accomplices.  The  christians  of  Rome,  at 
the  time  of  the  accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are 
represented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amounting  to  a 
very  great  multitude/  and  the  language  of  that  great 
historian  is  almost  similar  to  the  style  employed  by 
Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After  the  Bac- 
chanals had  awakened  the  severity  of  the  senate,  it 
was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very  great  multi- 
tude, as  it  were  another  people,  had  been  initiated 
into  those  abhorred  mysteries.  A  more  careful  in- 
quiry soon  demonstrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not 
exceed  seven  thousand ;  a  number  indeed  suffi- 
ciently alarming,  when  considered  as  the  object  of 
public  justice.8  It  is  with  the  same  candid  allow- 
ance that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expressions 
of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  instance  of  Pliny,  when 
they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded  fanatics  who 
had  forsaken  the  established  worship  of  the  gods. 
The  church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  populous  of  the  empire  ;  and  we  are  possessed 
of  an  authentic  record  which  attests  the  state  of 
religion  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  clergy,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  bishop,  forty- 
six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists,  and 
porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and 
of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. h  From 
reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  Antioch,  we 
may  venture  to  estimate  the  christians  of  Rome  at 
about  fifty  thousand.  The  populousness  of  that 
great  capital  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  the  most  modest  calculation  will  not  surely  re- 
duce it  lower  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom 
Christians  might  constitute  at  the  most  a  twentieth 
part.1 

f  Ingens  multitude  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

g  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  1.3,  15 — 17.  Nothing'  could  exceed  the  honor  and 
consternation  of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whose 
depravity  is  described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 

h  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

i  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet,  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168.) 
and  is  approved  by  Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  They  were  both  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  passage  of  Chrysostoin,  which  converts  their  conjecture 
almost  into  a  fact. 

k  Serins  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  suscepta.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii. 
These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius,  v.  i. 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  According  to  the  Dona- 
tists,  whose  assertion  is  confirmed   by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of 


In  Africa  and 
the  western 
provinces. 


The  western  provincials  appeared 
to  have  derived  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  the  same  source 
which  had  diffused  among  them  the  language,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  manners  of  Rome.  In  this 
more  important  circumstance,  Africa,  as  well  as 
Gaul,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the  imitation  of 
the  capital.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  many  favour- 
able occasions  which  might  invite  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  the  Latin  provinces,  it  was  late 
before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps  ; k  nor 
can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured 
traces,  either  of  faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend 
higher  than  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.1  The  slow 
progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul, 
was  extremely  different  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa.  The  African  christians  soon 
formed  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  practice  introduced  into  that 
province,  of  appointing  bishops  to  the  most  incon- 
siderable towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  most 
obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splen- 
dour and  importance  of  their  religious  societies, 
which  during  the  course  of  the  third  century  were 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  directed  by  the 
abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence 
of'Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  discovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
the  feeble  and  united  congregations  of  Lyons  and 
Vienna ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Decius, 
we  are  assured,  that  in  a  few  cities  only,  Aries, 
Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours, 
and  Paris,  some  scattered  churches  were  supported 
by  the  devotion  of  a  small  number  of  christians.™ 
Silence  is  indeed  very  consistent  with  devotion,  but 
as  it  is  seldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we  may  per- 
ceive and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity 
in  those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic 
for  the  Latin  tongue  ;  since  they  did  not,  during 
the  three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  single  eccle- 
siastical writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a  just 
pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  was  more  faintly  reflected  on  the  remote 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Britain  ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Tertullian,  they 
had  already  received  the  first  rays  of  the  faith,  when 
he  addressed  his  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
emperor  Severus.11    But  the  obscure  and  imperfect 

Augustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  provinces  which  received  the 
gospel.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  754. 

1  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  visa.  Sulp.  Severus,  1.  ii. 
With  regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart. 
p.  34.)  One  of  the  adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a  chris- 
tian.    Apolng.  p.  496,  497.  edit.  Delphin. 

m  Rarse  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  ecclesiae,  pancorum  Christianorum 
devotione,  resurgerent..  Acta  Sincera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  i. 
c.  28.  Mosheim,  p.  207,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Liege, 
of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  composed  a  single  bishopric,  which  had 
been  very  recently  founded.  See  Memoires  de  Tillemont,  torn.  vi. 
part.  i.  p.  43,  411. 

n  The  date  of  Tcrfnlliau's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of 
Mosheim,  to  the  year  198. 
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origin  of  the  western  churches  of  Europe  has  been 
so  negligently  recorded,  that  if  we  would  relate  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
supply  the  silence-  of  antiquity  by  those  legends 
which  avarice  or  superstition  long  afterwards  dic- 
tated to  the  monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  con- 
vents.0 Of  these  holy  romances,  that  of  the  apostle 
St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single  extravagance, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisher- 
man of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was  transform- 
ed into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles  against  the 
Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have  celebrated  his 
exploits  ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Compostella  dis- 
played his  power  ;  and  the  sword  of  a  military  order, 
assisted  by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  was  suffi- 
cient to  remove  every  objection  of  profane  criticism** 
The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not 

Beyond  the  limits  \      °     ,        _  .  , 

of  the  Roman  cm.  confined  to  the  Roman  empire;  and 
according  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who 
interpret  facts  by  prophecy,  the  new  religion, 
within  a  century  after  the  death  of  its  divine  author, 
had  already  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.  "  There 
exists  not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a  people,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men, 
by  whatsoever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be 
distinguished,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agricul- 
ture, whether  they  dwell  under  tents,  or  wander 
about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom  prayers  are 
not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things. "i  But  this 
splendid  exaggeration,  which  even  at  present  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
real  state  of  mankind,  can  be  considered  only  as 
the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the 
measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of 
his  wishes.  But  neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes 
of  the  fathers,  can  alter  the  truth  of  history.  It 
will  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  bar- 
barians of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  afterwards 
subverted  the  Roman  monarchy,  were  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism  ;  and  that  even  the  con- 
version of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  ./Ethiopia,  was 
not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success  till  the 
sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor/ 
Before  that  time,  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,* 
and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates.'     Beyond  the  last-mentioned 

o  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclina- 
tion or  courage  to  question,  whether  Joseph  of  Arirnathea  founded  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  whether  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
preferred  the  residence  of  Paris  to  that  of  Athens. 

P  The  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. See  Mariana,  (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  vii.  c.  13.  torn.  i.  p.  285.  edit. 
Hag.  Com.  1733.)  who,  in  every  sense,  imitates  I, ivy,  and  the  honest 
detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by  Dr.  Gi.ddes,  Miscellanies,  vol. 
ii.  p.  221. 

q  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  341.  Irenseus  adv. 
Ham.  I.  i.  c.  10.     Tertulliau  adv.  Jud.  c.  7.     See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 

r  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Church. 
Many,  though  very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  con- 
version of  Iberia  and  Armeuia,  may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  I.  ii. 
c.  78-*-'). 

»  According  to  Tertullian,'  the  christian  faith  had  penetrated  into 
parts  of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century 
afterwards,  OaiaD,  the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  his 


river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by  a  firm  and  early 
adherence  to  the  faith."  From  Edessa  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the 
Greek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors 
of  Artaxerxes ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Persians, 
whose  religious  system,  by  the  labours  of  a  well- 
disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

From  this  impartial  though  imper-  „ 

.       General   propor- 

fect  survey  of  the  progress  of  chns-  tion  of  christians 
tianity,  it  may  perhaps  seem  probable,  am  Pagans 
that  the  number  of  its  proselytes  has  been  exces- 
sively magnified  by  fear  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
devotion  on  the  other.  According  to  the  irreproach- 
able testimony  of  Origen/  the  proportion  of  the 
faithful  was  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  multitude  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but, 
as  we  are  left  without  any  distinct  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to 
conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  most  favourable  calculation,  however, 
that  can  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch 
and  of  Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of 
union,  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers  ;  and  the 
same  causes  which  contributed  to  their  future 
increase,  served  to  render  their  actual  strength 
more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  Of  civil   SO-  Whether  the  first 

ciety,  that  whilst  a  few  persons   are  ^!iristia",s  were 

■j  '  r  meau  aud  igno- 

distingiiished  by  riches,  by  honours,  «nt. 
and  by  knowledge,  the  body  of  the  people  is  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  poverty.  The 
christian  religion,  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
whole  human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a  far 
greater  number  of  proselytes  from  the  lower  than 
from  the  superior  ranks  of  life.  This  innocent  and 
natural  circumstance  has  been  improved  into  a  very 
odious  imputation,  which  seems  to  be  less  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  apologists,  than  it  is  urged  by 
the  adversaries,  of  the  faith  ;  that  the  new  sect  of 
christians  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  of  peasants  and  mechanics, 
of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves,  the  last 
of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  missionaries 

extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute 
is  still  extaut,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse  language.  See  Mr.  Macpher- 
son's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  p.  10. 

t  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallientis,  carried 
away  great  numbers  of  captives;  some  of  whom  were  christians,  and 
became  missionaries.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiast.  torn.  iv. 
p.  44. 

u  The  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  decisive  proof, 
that  many  years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  bad  embraced  Christianity.  Their  rivals,  the 
citizens  of  Carrhie,  adhered,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  paganism, 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

i  According  to  Bardesanes,  (ap.  Euseb.  Prsepar.  Evangel.)  there 
were  some  christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  I,  iv.  c.  13.) 
they  composed  a  flourishing  church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Cri- 
tique de  Manicheismc.  torn.  i.  p.  180.  and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of 
Assemaui.  y  Origen  contra  Celstim,  1.  viii.  p.  424. 
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into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to  which  they  be- 
longed. These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the 
charge  of  malice  and  infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  pub- 
lic as  they  are  loquacious  and  dogmatical  in  private. 
Whilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the  dangerous  encoun- 
ter of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rude  and 
illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those 
minds,  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education, 
has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of 
superstitious  terrors.2 

This  unfavourable  picture,  though 

Some  exceptions 

with  regard  to  not  devoid  of  a  faint  resemblance,  be- 
leamiDg;  trays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  dis- 

torted features,  the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
humble  faith  of  Christ  diffused  itself  through  the 
world,  it  was  embraced  by  several  persons  who  de- 
rived some  consequence  from  the  advantages  of 
nature  or  fortune.  Aristides,  who  presented  an 
eloquent  apology  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  an 
Athenian  philosopher.*  Justin  Martyr  had  sought 
divine  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Zeno,  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato,  before  he  for- 
tunately was  accosted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the 
angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.b  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  ac- 
quired much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and 
Tertullian  in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus 
and  Origen  possessed  a  very  considerable  share  of 
the  learning  of  their  times  ;  and  although  the  style 
of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lactantius, 
we  might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writers 
had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  at  length  introduced  among 
the  christians,  but  it  was  not  always  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  effects  ;  knowledge  was  as  often 
the  parent  of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Arte- 
mon,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
various  sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  "  They  presume  to  alter  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
form  their  opinions  according  to  the  subtile  precepts 
of  logic.  The  science  of  the  church  is  neglected 
for  the  study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of 
heaven  while  they  are  employed  in  measuring  the 
earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  ad- 
miration ;  and  they  express  an  uncommon  reverence 
for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived 
from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  infi- 
dels, and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
by  the  refinements  of  human  reason."0 
with  regard  to  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
rank  and  fortune.  that  the  advantages  of  birth  and  for- 
tune were  always  separated  from  the  profession  of 
Christianity.     Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought 

z  Minucius  Fcelix,  c.  8.  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celstis  ap.  Origen, 
1.  iii.  p.  138—142.    Julian  ap.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206.     Edit.  Spauheim. 

a  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3.     Hieronym.  Epist.  83. 

b  The  story  is  prettily  told  in  Justin's  Dialogues.  Tillernont, 
(Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  334.)  who  relates  it  afler  him,  is  sure  that 
the  old  man  was  a  disguised  anjjel. 

c  Eusebius,  >.  28.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  none,  except  the  heretics, 
gave  occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Celsus,  (ap.  Origen,  1.  ii.  p.  77.) 


before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered, 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  every  order  of 
men  in  Bithynia  had  deserted  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.4  His  unsuspected  testimony  may,  in  this 
instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge 
of  Tertullian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears 
as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
by  assuring  him,  that  if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  in- 
tentions, he  must  decimate  Carthage  ;  and  that  he 
will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of  his  own 
rank,  senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction, 
and  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.e  It  appears,  however,  that  about  forty 
years  afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  since  in  one 
of  his  rescripts  he  evidently  supposes,  that  senators, 
Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged 
in  the  christian  sect.f  The  church  still  continued 
to  increase  its  outward  splendour  as  it  lost  its  inter- 
nal purity  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  army, 
concealed  a  multitude  of  christians,  who  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  with 
those  of  a  future  life. 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  Christianity 
too  few  in  number,  or  too  recent  in  J^ved"™^ 
time,  entirely  to  remove  the  imputa-  poor  and  simple. 
tion  of  ignorance  and  obscurity  which  has  been  so 
arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  proselytes  of  Christianity. 
Instead  of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions  of 
later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the 
occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification. 
Our  serious  thoughts  will  suggest  to  us,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  were  chosen  by  providence 
among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower 
we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first 
christians,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  success.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  the  minds 
afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  contempt  of  mankind, 
cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future 
happiness  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunate 
are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  this  world,  and 
the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their  vain 
superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  Rejected  by  some 

c     ,         P       ,t       i  c  -n  eminent   men    of 

to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  llfus-  the  first  amj  se_ 
trious  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  cond  centur,es- 
might  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly 
present.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of 
Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
They   filled   with   glory   their  respective   stations, 

that  the  christians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their 
gospels. 

d  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97.     Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentiie,  cives  Ttomani 

Multi  enim  oninis  aetatis,  omnis  ordinis,  utriusque  sexiis,  etiam 

vocantur  in  periculum  et  vocabuntur. 

e  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.  Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 

f  Cyprian,  Epist.  79. 
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cither  in  active  or  contemplative  life  ;  their  excel- 
lent understandings  were  improved  by  study  ;  phi- 
losophy had  purified  their  minds  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  popular  superstition  ;  and  their  days 
were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Yet  all  tbese  sages  (it  is  no  less  an 
object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or 
rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system. 
Their  language  or  their  silence  equally  discover 
their  contempt  for  the  growing  sect,  which  in  their 
time  had  diffused  itself  over  the  Roman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the 
christians,  consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and 
perverse  enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  mysterious  doctrines,  without  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  could  en- 
gage the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learnings 
Their  neglect  of  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any 
prophecy,  0f  Hjese  philosophers  perused  the  apo- 
logies which  the  primitive  christians  repeatedly 
published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
cause  was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates.  They 
expose  with  superfluous  wit  and  eloquence  the 
extravagance  of  polytheism.  They  interest  our 
compassion  by  displaying  the  innocence  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  injured  brethren.  But  when  they 
would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predictions 
which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which 
accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Their 
favourite  argument  might  serve  to  edify  a  christian 
or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those  prophecies, 
and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to 
search  for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment. 
But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its 
weight  and  influence,  when  it  is  addressed  to  those 
who  neither  understand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  and  the  prophetic  style. h  In  the 
unskilful  hands  of  Justin  and  of  the  succeeding 
apologists,  the  sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
oracles  evaporates  in  distant  types,  affected  con- 
ceits, and  cold  allegories ;  and  even  their  authen- 
ticity was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened 
Gentile,  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which, 
under  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the 
Sibyls,-  were  obtruded  on  him  as  of  equal  value 
with    the    genuine   inspirations   of  heaven.      The 

p  Dr.  I.ardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Jewish  and  chris- 
tian testimonies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
of  Tacitus,  of  G.ilcn,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epictetus, 
(for  it  is  doulitfnl  whether  that  philosopher  means  to  speak  of  the 
christians.J  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed  hy  Seneca,  the  elder 
PlinT,  and  Plutarch. 

h  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  had  been  alleged  to 
a  Roman  philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  "  Qua:  tandem  ista  anifuratio  est,  annorum  potios  quant  nut 
inensiurfl  ant  dieruro?"  De  Diviuatione,  ii.  30.  Observe  with  what 
irreverence  Lucian  fin  Alexandro,  c.  13.)  and  his  friend  Celsns  ap. 
Orisrcn  '1.  vii.  p.  327. J  express  themselves  concerning  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. 

i  The  philosophers,  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the 
Sibyls,  would  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  christian  forgeries, 
which  had  been  so  triumphantly  quoted  hy  the  fathers,  from  Justin 
Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When  the  Sibylline  verses  had  performed  their 
appointed  task,  they,  hke  the  system  of  the  millennium,  were  quietly 
laid  aside.  The  christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the  ruin  of  Home 
for  the  year  195,  A.  U.  C.  048. 


and  of  miracles. 


adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of 
revelation,  too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  those  poets,  who  load  their  invulnerable 
heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of  cumbersome  and 
brittle  armour. 

But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine 
inattention  of  the  pagan  and  philo- 
sophic world,  to  those  evidences  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their 
reason,  but  to  their  senses?  During  the  age  of 
Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  their  first  disciples, 
the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed  by 
innumerable  prodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the 
blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were 
raised,  demons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  General  silence 
and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the  ^kness^of  §t 
awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  or-  Passi°n- 
dinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared 
unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  government  of  the  world.  Under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth, k  or  at  least  a 
celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire,1  was 
involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours. 
Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have 
excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion 
of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of 
science  and  history."1  It  happened  during  the  life- 
time of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have 
experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the 
earliest  intelligence,  of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these 
philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  me- 
teors, comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable 
curiosity  could  collect."  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  pheno- 
menon to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness 
since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter 
of  Pliny0  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature  and  unusual  duration  ;  but  he  contents 
himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun 
appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This  season 
of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with 
the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been 
already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets  P  and  histo- 
rians of  that  memorable  age.i 

k  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  hattle  array  by  Dom  Calmet, 
(Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  295—308.)  seem  to  cover  the 
whole  earth  with  darkness,  in  which  tiiey  are  followed  by  most  of  the 
moderns. 

1  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  27.  and  a  few  modern  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  8cc.  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

m  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned. 
When  Tertullian  assures  the  pagans,  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy 
is  found  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vestris,  (see  his  Apology,  c.  21.)  he 
probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the 
words  of  the  gospel. 

u  Seneca  Quipst.  Natur.  1.  i.  15;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  17.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  ii. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  30. 

V  Virgil.  Gcorcic.  i.  4(56.  Tibullns,  1.  i.  F.leg.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Metamorph.  xv.  782.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  i.  540.  The  last  of  these  poets 
places  this  prodigy  before  the  civil  war. 

q  See  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiquit.  xiv.  12 
Plutarch  in  Ceesar.  p.  471.  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassius, 
I.  xlv.  p.  431.  Julius  Obscquens,  c.  128.  His  little  treatise  is  an 
abstract  of  Livy's  prodigies. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  towards  the 
christians,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Christianity  per-  If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of 
secured    by   the  the  christian  religion,  the  sanctity  of 

Roman  emperors.  .  .    ,-        . . 

its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent 
as  well  as  austere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  during  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  we  should  naturally  suppose,  that  so 
benevolent  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received 
with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbelieving  world  ; 
that  the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  might 
deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the 
virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the  magistrates, 
instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an 
order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active 
cares  of  war  and  government.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  toleration  of  poly- 
theism, as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith 
of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence  the 
christians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation 
could  exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 
and  what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman 
princes,  who  beheld  without  concern  a  thousand 
forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under  their 
gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any 
part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves a  singular  but  an  inoffensive  mode  of  faith 
and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  cha- 
racter, to  oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  his 
innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death  by 
the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable 
and  philosophic  character,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  an  emperor  distinguished  by  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  his  general  administration.  The 
apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
successors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most  pa- 
thetic complaints,  that  the  christians  who  obeyed 
the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience, 
were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their 
auspicious  government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  emi- 
nent martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care;  and 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church 
have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in  displaying 
the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their 
pagan  adversaries.  To  separate  (if  it  be  possible) 
a  few  authentic  as  well  as  interesting  facts  from  an 
undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate, 

a  In  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks ;  in  Cyprus  240,000;  in 
Egypt  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims  were 
sawed  asunder,  according-  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given  the 


in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  causes,  the 
extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  first 
christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  reli-   T         .    •  * 

r  Inquiry     into 

gion,  depressed  by  fear,  animated  their  motives. 
with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthu- 
siasm, are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind 
calmly  to  investigate,  or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the 
motives  of  their  enemies,  which  often  escape  the 
impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those  who 
are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of 
persecution.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  primitive 
christians,  which  may  appear  the  more  specious 
and  probable,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  polytheism.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was 
principally  supported  by  the  implicit  assent  and 
reverence  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  expressed 
for  their  respective  traditions  and  ceremonies.  It 
might  therefore  be  expected,  that  they  would  unite 
with  indignation  against  any  sect  of  people  which 
should  separate  itself  from  the  communion  of  man- 
kind, and  claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of 
divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every  form  of 
worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous. 
The  rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  in- 
dulgence :  they  were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of 
the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this 
tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by 
them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
which  they  experienced  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, will  serve  to  explain  how  far  these  specula- 
tions are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to 
discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of 
Christianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  Rebelliousspirit 
already  mentioned  of  the  reverence  of  of  the  Jews, 
the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and 
followed  by  every  circumstance  that  could  exas- 
perate the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize 
religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious  argu- 
ments of  political  justice  and  the  public  safety. 
From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out  in 
the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections.  Hu- 
manity is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid  cruel- 
ties which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt, 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in 
treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tives ;a  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe 
retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the 
legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and 
credulous  superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the 

sanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  flesh,  licked 
up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies. 
See  Dion  Cassius,  I.  lxviii.  p.  1145. 
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implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, but  of  human  kind.b  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous 
master  ;  and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they 
derived  from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquer- 
ing Messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break 
their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the  favourites  of  heaven 
with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  Mas  by  announc- 
ing himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and 
by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to 
assert  the  hope  of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barcho- 
chebas  collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which 
he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.0 

Toleration  of  the  Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
Jewish  religion.  prov0cations,  the  resentment  of  the 
Roman  princes  expired  after  the  victory  ;  nor  were 
their  apprehensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of 
war  and  danger.  By  the  general  indulgence  of 
polytheism,  and  by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, and  once  more  obtained  the  permission  of 
circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint, 
that  they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  prose- 
lyte that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race.d 
The  numerous  remains  of  that  people,  though  they 
were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem, 
were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  consider- 
able establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 
municipal  honours,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time 
an  exemption  from  the  burthensome  and  expensive 
offices  of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt 
of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the 
vanquished  sect.  The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Tiberias,  was  empowered  to  appoint 
his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  to  exercise  a 
domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dis- 
persed brethren  an  annual  contribution.6  New 
synagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts, 
and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  commanded  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and 
public  manner.f  Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly 
assuaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened 
from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they 
assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industrious 
subjects.  Their  irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind, 
instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence, 
evaporated  in  less  dangerous  gratifications.  They 
embraced  every  opportunity    of  overreaching  the 

b  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  JoKphtll,  we  may 
learn  from  Dion  (I.  Ixix.  p.  1162.)  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished  by 
famine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire. 

c  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  i.  c. 
77.  for  the  characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c. 
11  — 1.1.  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebas,  I.  vii.  c.  12. 

d  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  (1.  vi.  regular.)  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Casau- 
bon  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  27. 


idolaters  in  trade  ;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and 
ambiguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  king- 
dom of  Edom.s 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  The  Jews  were  a 
abhorrence  the  deities  adored  by  their  j,eoP'e  "hicn, . foI- 

'  lowed,  the  chns. 

sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  tiansa  sect  which 

,    ,  .,        -  •  c  deserted,  the   re- 

enjoyed  however  the  tree  exercise  or  iigion  of  their 
their  unsocial  religion  ;  there  must  fatliers- 
have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation  ;  the 
christians  were  a  sect:  and  if  it  was  natural  for 
every  community  to  respect  the  sacred  institutions 
of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.  The  voice  of 
oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously  enforced  this 
national  obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim  of  supe- 
rior sanctity,  the  Jews  might  provoke  the  polythe- 
ists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations,  they 
might  deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses 
might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd  ;  yet, 
since  they  had  been  received  during  many  ages  by 
a  large  society,  his  followers  Mere  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  universally 
acknowledged,  that  they  had  a  right  to  practise 
what  it  Mould  have  been  criminal  in  them  to  neg- 
lect. But  this  principle,  which  protected  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  afforded  not  any  favour  or  security  to 
the  primitive  church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  the  christians  incurred  the  supposed 
guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpardonable  offence. 
They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom  and  edu- 
cation, violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  presumptuously  despised  whatever 
their  fathers  had  believed  as  true,  or  had  reverenced 
as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind ; 
since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from 
the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  would  equally  dis- 
dain to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Car- 
thage. Every  christian  rejected  with  contempt  the 
superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province. 
The  whole  body  of  christians  unanimously  refused 
to  hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of 
the  empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the  inalienable 
rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though 
his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments 
could  never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the 

e  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  c.  2,  3.  The  office  of  Patri- 
arch was  suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

f  We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  rage  of  Hamail,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was  celebrated 
with  insolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Basuage,  Hist,  des 
Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

tr  According  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
conducted  into  Italy  the  army  of  jEneas,  Kins  of  Carthage.  Another 
colony  of  Idumaeans,  flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  sflual  weight, 
the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  empire. 
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philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  pagan 
world.  To  their  apprehensions,  it  was  no  less  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  any  individuals  should  en- 
tertain scruples  against  complying  with  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived 
a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  manners,  the  dress,  or 
the  language,  of  their  native  country ,h 
Christianity  ac  The  surprise  of  the  pagans  was 
cused  of  atheism,    soon  succeeded  by  resentment;    and 

and  mistaken  by  ,  „  , 

the  people  and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed 
philosophers.       tQ  ^  UT1just  ^ut  dangerous  imputation 

of  impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice  concurred  in 
representing  the  christians  as  a  society  of  atheists, 
who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  empire,  had  merited  the  severest 
animadversion  of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  had 
separated  themselves  (they  gloried  in  the  confession) 
from  every  mode  of  superstition  which  was  received 
in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of 
polytheism ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident 
what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worship,  they  had  sub- 
stituted to  the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The 
pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they  entertained  of 
the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  of 
the  pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover a  spiritual  and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither 
represented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visible 
symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accustomed  pomp 
of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sacrifices.5 
The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had  elevated 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced  by 
reason  or  by  vanity  to  reserve  for  themselves  and 
their  chosen  disciples  the  privilege  of  this  philoso- 
phical devotion. k  They  were  far  from  admitting 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth, 
but  they  considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  ori- 
ginal disposition  of  human  nature  ;  and  they  sup- 
posed that  any  popular  mode  of  faith  and  worship 
which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the 
senses,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from 
superstition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  fanati- 
cism. The  careless  glance  which  men  of  wit  and 
learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  christian  reve- 
lation, served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion, 
and  to  persuade  them,  that  the  principle,  which  they 
might  have  revered,  of  the  divine  unity,  was  defaced 
by  the  wild  enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the 
airy  speculations,  of  the  new  sectaries.     The  author 

h  From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refuted 
by  Origen,  (1.  v.  p.  247—259.)  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction 
that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  sect.  See 
in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius  Fcelix,  (c.  5,  6.)  a  fair  and  not  inelegant 
description  of  the  popular  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of 
the  established  worship. 

i  Cur  nullasaras  habent?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra? 

Unde  autem,  vel  >(uis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  solitarius,  destitutus? 
Minucius  Fcelix,  c.  10.  The  pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple,  altars,  vic- 
tims, &c. 

k  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  See  the  Theologie  des  Philosophes,  in  the 
Abbe  d'Olivet's  French  translation  of  Tully  de  Naturn  Deorum,  torn. 
i.  p.  275. 

1  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  christians  as 
a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  bai/jiovtoi,  atVepiot,  atBcpoftaTtivTe?, 
aepo/Jcu-ai'Ter,  &c.  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision  in 


of  a  celebrated  dialogue,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness 
of  human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of 
the  divine  perfections.1 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder 
of  Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his 
disciples  as  a  sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he  should 
be  adored  as  a  God.  The  polytheists  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  every  article  of  faith,  which  seemed 
to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imper- 
fect, with  the  popular  mythology  ;  and  the  legends 
of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  iEsculapius,  had, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  their  imagination  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  under  a  human 
form.m  But  they  were  astonished  that  the  christians 
should  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts, 
instituted  laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or 
monsters  who  infested  the  earth  ;  in  order  to  choose 
for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  worship, 
an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among 
a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to 
the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Roman  government.  The  Pagan  mul- 
titude, reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal  bene- 
fits alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of  life 
and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his  uni- 
versal benevolence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
his  actions  and  character,  were  insufficient,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success  ;  and  whilst 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  tri- 
umph over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  the  grave, 
they  misrepresented,  or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal 
birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the 
divine  author  of  Christianity.11 

The    personal    guilt    which     every 

,...        vj  .        ,    j     •       ■■  The   union  and 

christian  had  contracted,  in  thus  pre-  assemblies  of  the 
ferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  na-  ^deredasaS 
tional  religion,  was  aggravated  in  a  very   ge^us    conspi, 

.  racy. 

high  degree  by  the  number  and  union  of 
the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  and  distrust  any  association  among 
its  subjects  ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private  cor- 
porations, though  formed  for  the  most  harmless  or  be- 

which  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another  place, 
Triephon,  who  personates  a  christian,  after  deriding  the  gods  of 
paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath, 

'Ytl/ifj-edoVTa  Oeov,  fxeyav,  afjL/3porov,  Hpaviu}vat 
Yiov  7raTpo9,  irvevfia  en  iraipo?  eKTropeyojuevoy, 
fEv  eK  Tpicoi/,  Kat  ef  evo?  Tpiu. 
ApiB/icetv  fie  di&aa-K.eis,  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critias,)  nat  opxor  t] 
apitifiriTiKr)'  kk  otda  yap  ti  \e~fets'  iv  Tpm,  rpta  €vl 

m  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70—85.)  the 
daemon,  who  had  gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purposely  contrived  this  resemblance,  which  migjit  deter,  though  by 
different  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embracing 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

n  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth  and 
character  of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The  orator 
Libanius  praises  Porphyry  and  Julian  fcr  confuting  the  folly  of  a  seel, 
which  styles  a  dead  man  of  Palestine,  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.  So- 
crates, Hist.  Ecclesiast.  iii.  23, 
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neficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very  sparing 
hand.0  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  christians,  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship, 
appeared  of  a  much  less  innocent  nature  :  they  were 
illegal  in  their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences 
might  become  dangerous  ;  nor  were  the  emperors 
conscious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  justice, 
when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  prohibited  those 
secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings.''  The 
pious  disobedience  of  the  christians  made  their 
conduct,  or  perhaps  their  designs,  appear  in  a  much 
more  serious  and  criminal  light;  and  the  Roman 
princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deem- 
ing their  honour  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
their  commands,  sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous 
punishments,  to  subdue  this  independent  spirit, 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior 
to  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration 
of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every 
day  more  deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  active  and  successful 
zeal  of  the  christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them 
through  every  province  and  almost  every  city  of  the 
empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  renounce 
their  family  and  country,  that  they  might  connect 
themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a 
peculiar  society,  which  every  where  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their 
gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their  abhorrence  of  the 
common  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  their 
frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,11  in- 
spired the  pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some 
danger,  which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the 
more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more  obscure.  "  What- 
ever," says  Pliny,  "  may  be  the  principle  of  their 
conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserv- 
ing of  punishment."1. 

Their  manners  The  precautions  with  which  the  dis- 
caiumniated.  ciples  of  Christ  performed  the  offices 
of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  neces- 
sity ;  but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By 
imitating  the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  christians  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred 
institutions  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pagan  world/  But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens 
to  the  operations  of  subtle  policy,  deceived  their 
wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was  concluded, 
that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have 
blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence 
afForded  an  opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for 
suspicious   credulity    to   believe,   the   horrid   tales 

o  The  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  ].r)0  fire- 
men, for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associations. 
SeePlin.  Epist.  x.  42,  43. 

p  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against  un- 
lawful meetings.  The  prudence  of  the  christians  suspended  their 
Agapae  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public 
worship. 

'I  As  the  prophecies  of  the  antichrist,  approaching  conflagration, 
&c.  provoked  those  pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve;  and  the  Montanists  were  cen- 
sured for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  See  Mosheirn, 
p.  413. 

i  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  qnodcumqae  essct  quod  faterentur,  (such 


which  described  the  christians  as  the  most  wicked 
of  human  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could 
suggest,  and  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  un- 
known God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  virtue. 
There  were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to 
relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It 
was  asserted,  "  that  a  new-born  infant,  entirely 
covered  over  with  flour,  was  presented,  like  some 
mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to  the  knife  of  the  pro- 
selyte, who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and 
mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error ; 
that  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the 
sectaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder 
the  quivering  members,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual  consciousness  of  guilt. 
It  was  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman 
sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertainment, 
in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to 
brutal  lust;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  shame  was  banished, 
nature  was  forgotten  ;  and,  as  accident  might  direct* 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the  in- 
cestuous commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons 
and  of  mothers."' 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apolo-  Tneir  jmpru_ 
gies  was  sufficient  to  remove  even  the  dent  defence, 
slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adver- 
sary. The  christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of 
innocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the 
equity  of  the  magistrates.  They  acknowledge,  that 
if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes  which 
calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are  worthy  of 
the  most  severe  punishment.  They  provoke  the 
punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the 
same  time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety, 
that  the  charge  is  not  less  devoid  of  probability, 
than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence  ;  they  ask,  whether 
any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure  and  holy 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  so  frequently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ; 
that  a  large  society  should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  members ;  and  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and  every  age  and 
character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or  infamy, 
should  consent  to  violate  those  principles  which 
nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply 
in  their  minds.u  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could 
weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the  effect  of  so  unan- 
swerable a  justification,  unless  it  were  the  injudici- 
ous conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  be- 
trayed the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their 

are  the  words  of  Pliny,)  pervicaciam  certeet  inflexibilem  obstinationem 
debere  puniri. 

s  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p  "01.  and  Spanheim, 
Remarques  sur  les  Caesars  de  Julien,  p.  468,  &.c. 

t  See  Justin  Martyr.  Apolog.  i.  35.  ii.  14.  Athenagoras,  in  Lega- 
tion, c.  27.  Tertuliian,  Apolog.  c.  7—9.  Minucius  Fcelix,  c.  9,  10, 
30,  31.  The  last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most 
elegant  and  circumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  Tertuliian  is  the 
boldest  and  most  vigorous. 

u  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  christian  master.  The  church 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indignation  and  contempt.     Eusi-b.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  1 
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devout  hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church. 
It  was  sometimes  faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
boldly  asserted,  that  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
the  same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians, 
and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  might  deviate  into  the  paths 
of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of 
men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity.51 Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed 
from  its  communion/  and  it  was  confessed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness  of 
manners  prevailed  among  great  numbers  of  those 
who  affected  the  name  of  christians.  A  pagan 
magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abili- 
ties to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which 
divides  the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical  depravity, 
might  easily  have  imagined  that  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity had  extorted  the  discovery  of  their  common 
guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at  least 
for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  christians,  that  the 
magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper 
and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with 
religious  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impar- 
tial result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries, 
who  had  deserted  the  established  worship,  appeared 
to  them  sincere  in  their  professions,  and  blameless 
in  their  manners  ;  however  they  might  incur,  by 
their  absurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure 
of  the  laws.2 

Idea  of  the  con.  History,  which  undertakes  to  record 
SeUror.s°f  towaX  «*«  transactions  of  the  past,  for  the 
the  christians,  instruction  of  future  ages,  would  ill 
deserve  that  honourable  office,  if  she  condescended 
to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  max- 
ims of  persecution.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who  ap- 
peared the  least  favourable  to  the  primitive  church, 
is  by  no  means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sove- 
reigns, who  have  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and 
terror  against  the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of 
their  subjects.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from 
their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Lewis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to  those 
principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  in- 
flexible obstinacy  of  the  christians  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  nor  could  they  themselves  discover  in  their 
own  breasts  any  motive  which  would  have  prompted 
them  to  refuse  a   legal,  and  as  it  were  a  natural, 

x  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35.  Irenaeus  adv.  Hasres.  i.  24. 
Clemens  Alexaudrin.  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  438.  Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers  have 
imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Til leraont  has 
copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  I.  ix.  c.  8,  9.)  has 
exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  artsof  Augustinand  Pope 
Leo  I. 

y  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of 
the  church  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "  Sed  majoris  est 
Agape,  quia  perhanc  adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt,  appen- 
dices scilicet  guise  lascivia  et  luxuria."  De  Jejuniis,  c.  17.  The  35th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  provides  against  the  scandals  which  too 


submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try. The  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alle- 
viate the  guilt,  must  have  tended  to  abate  the 
rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As  they  were  actu- 
ated, not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  higots,  but  by  the 
temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often 
have  relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have 
suspended,  the  execution  of  those  laws,  which  they 
enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers 
of  Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character 
and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude  :  I.  That 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  considered 
the  new  sectaries  as  an  object  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  government.  II.  That  in  the  conviction 
of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution 
and  reluctance.  III.  That  they  were  moderate  in 
the  use  of  punishments  ;  and  IV.  That  the  afflicted 
church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Notwithstanding  the  careless  indifference 
which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the 
pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  affairs  of  the  chris- 
tians,* it  may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each 
of  these  probable  suppositions,  by  the  evidence  of 
authentic  facts. 
I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Pro-  m,  ,  A  , 

J  ...  They  neglected 

vidence,  a  mysterious  veil   was  cast  the  christians  as  a 

,,       .    c  ,.  ,i         i  i         i  ■    i      sect  of  Jews. 

over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which, 
till  the  faith  of  the  christians  was  matured,  and 
their  numbers  were  multiplied,  served  to  protect  them 
not  only  from  the  malice  but  even  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe 
and  innocent  disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes 
of  the  gospel.  As  they  were  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its 
final  destruction,  and  received  both  the  law  and  the 
prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of  the  deity. 
The  gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spiritual  adoption 
had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were 
likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appear- 
ance of  Jews,b  and  as  the  polytheists  paid  less  re- 
gard to  articles  of  faith  than  to  the  external  wor- 
ship, the  new  sect,  which  carefully  concealed,  or 
faintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  am- 
bition, was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
general  toleration  which  was  granted  to  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themselves, 
animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their 
Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  syna- 

often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church,  and  disgraced  the  christian 
name,  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

x  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  2.)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable 
testimony  of  Pliny,  with  much  reason,  and  some  declamation. 

a  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of 
which  was  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,)  there  are  not  six 
lines  which  relate  to  the  christians  ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphihn 
discovered  their  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 

b  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25.)  may  seem  to 
offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  christians  of  Rome  were 
confounded  with  each  other. 
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gogue  ;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extinguished 
the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  hlood  of  its  adherents. 
But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed 
their  malice  ;  and  though  they  might  sometimes 
exert  the  licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no 
longer  possessed  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the 
calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
their  own  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  go- 
vernors declared  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any 
accusation  that  might  affect  the  public  safety  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute  relating 
only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and 
prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the  obscure  differences 
which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  chris- 
tians was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt; 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  pagan  magistrate  often 
proved  their  most  assured  refuge  against  the  fury 
of  the  synagogue.0  If  indeed  we  were  disposed  to 
adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we 
might  relate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  won- 
derful achievements,  and  the  various  deaths  of  the 
twelve  apostles  :  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will 
induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to 
seal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.* 
From  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very 
naturally  be  presumed  that  most  of  them  were  de- 
ceased before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  broke  out 
into  that  furious  war,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  During  a  long  period, 
from  the  death  of  Christ  to  that  memorable  rebel- 
lion, we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman  in- 
tolerance, unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden, 
the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
exercised  by  Nero  against  the  christians  of  the 
capital,  thirty-five  years  after  the  former,  and  only 
two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great  events. 
The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian,  to  whom 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  singular  transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  to  our  most  attentive  consideration. 
_    .  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 

The  fire  of  Rome  ,    J  ° 

underthe  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond 
the  memory  or  example  of  former  ages.e  The  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the 
trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy 

c  See  in  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  behaviour  of  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Festus, 
procurator  of  Judea. 

d  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  glory  of 
martyrdom  mi  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was 
gradually  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent 
< ,n •-•Its,  who  prudently  selected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preaching  and 
sufferings,  some  remote  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81 .  and  Tillemont,  Mcmoires  Ecclesiastiques, 
torn.  i.  part  iii. 

f.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  38—44.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  38.  Dion  Cassius, 
1.  lxii.  p.  1014.    Orosius,  vii.  7. 

f  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  raodius)  was  reduced  as  low  as 
terni  nummi ;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings 
the  English  quarter. 


temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces,  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen 
regions  or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
four  only  subsisted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  remaining  seven,  which  had 
experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed  a 
melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The 
vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have  neg- 
lected any  of  the  precautions  which  might  alleviate 
the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  imperial 
gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multi- 
tude, temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and 
provisions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price.f 
The  most  generous  policy  seemed  to  have  dictated 
the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  the 
streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and 
as  it  usually  happens,  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the 
conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
produced  a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and 
humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  sus- 
picion. Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  as- 
sassin of  his  wife  and  mother  ;  nor  could  the  prince, 
who  prostituted  his  person  and  dignity  on  the 
theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  empe- 
ror as  the  incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and  as  the 
most  incredible  stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  an  enraged  people,  it  was  gravely  reported, 
and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying  the  cala- 
mity which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.s 
To  divert  a  suspicion,  which  the  power  of  despotism 
was  unable  to  suppress,  the  emperor  resolved  to 
substitute  in  his  own  place  some  fictitious  criminals. 
"  With  this  view  (continues  Tacitus)  he  inflicted 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  Cruel  punishment 
men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appella-^,^^^ 
tion  of  christians,  were  already  brand-  °f  tb-e  city- 
ed  with  deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name 
and  origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
had  suffered  death,  by  the  sentence  of  the  pro- 
curator Pontius  Pilate.h  For  a  while  this  dire 
superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth  ; 
and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea,  the  first  seat 
of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced 
into  Rome,  the  common  asylum  which  receives  and 
protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious. 
The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  dis- 
covered a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and 

g  We  may  observe,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a 
very  becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed 
by  Suetonius,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

h  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the 
Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Basnage 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  v.  c.  14,  15.)  We  may  learn  from  Josephus, 
(Antiquitat.  xviii.  3.)  that  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded 
with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27-37.  As  to  the  particular 
time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the  25th 
of  March,  A.  D.  29.  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini.  (Tertul. 
lian  adv.  Judaeos,  c.  8.)  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi,  cardinal 
Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  sera,  which 
is  placed  (I  kuow  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later. 
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they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime 
of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of 
human  kind.1  They  died  in  torments,  and  their 
torments  were  imbittered  by  insult  and  derision. 
Some  were  nailed  on  crosses  ;  others  sown  up  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
dogs  ;  others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible 
materials,  were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were 
destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which  was 
accompanied  with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the 
populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 
The  guilt  of  the  christians  deserved  indeed  the  most 
exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhorrence 
•was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  opinion 
that  those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so 
much  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
jealous  tyrant. "k  Those  who  survey  with  a  curious 
eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  observe,  that 
the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first 
christians,  have  been  rendered  still  more  famous, 
by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted 
religion.  On  the  same  spot,1  a  temple,  which  far 
surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  capitol,  has 
since  been  erected  by  the  christian  pontiffs,  who, 
deriving  their  claim  of  universal  dominion  from  an 
humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  Nero's  persecution,  till  we  have  made  some 
observations,  that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is 

Remarks   on  the      ,..-..  ,  , 

passage  of  Taci-  obliged  to  respect  the  truth  of  this 
SLtutio' o°f!he  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity 
christians  by  Ne-  0f  this  celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus. 
The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  dili- 
gent and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the 
punishment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  christians, 
a  sect  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and  crimi- 
nal superstition. m  The  latter  may  be  proved  by  the 
consent  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  by  the 
inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his 


i  Odio  humani  generis  convicti.  These  words  may  either  signify 
the  hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the 
christians  towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  popular  error,  of 
which  a  precept  of  the  gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26.)  had  been,  perhaps,  the 
innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 
Lipsius  ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  translators  of 
Tacitus  ;  of  Mosheim,  (p.  102.)  of  Le  Clerc,  (Historia  Ecclesiast.  p. 
427.)  of  Dr.  Lardner,  (Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.)  But  as  the  word  convicti 
does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  James 
Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  conjimcli,  which  is  authorized 
by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence.  k  Tacit.  Aunal.  xv.  44. 

1  Nardina  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.  Donatus  de  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iii. 
p.  449. 

m  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malefica,  which  some 
sagacious  commentators  have  translated  magical,  is  considered  by  the 
more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of 
Tacitus. 
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reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  inter- 
polations of  pious  fraud  ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his 
narration,  which  accused  the  first  christians  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they 
possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.11  2.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some  years  before 
the  fire  of  Rome,0  he  could  derive  only  from  reading 
and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave 
himself  to  the  public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his 
genius  had  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  he  was 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  extorted 
from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  compo- 
sitions which  will  delight  and  instruct  the  most 
distant  posterity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his 
strength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  description 
of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and  at  length  executed, 
a  more  arduous  work ;  the  history  of  Rome,  in 
thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession 
of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva  introduced 
an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity,  which  Tacitus  had 
destined  for  the  occupation  of  his  old  age;?  but 
when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject,  judging, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a  less 
invidious  office,  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch, 
he  chose  rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals, 
the  actions  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a 
series  of  fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal  work, 
every  sentence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the 
deepest  observations  and  the  most  lively  images, 
was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius 
of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power 
of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian 
was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  ;i  and  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital  and  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  christians. 
At  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries; 
but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  description  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 

n  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the 
text  of  Josephus,  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius,  may 
furnish  an  example  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  dis- 
tinctly related.  Josephus  acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any  doubt  can  still 
remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  examine  the 
pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre,  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  torn.  ii.  p.  267— 
273.)  the  laboured  answers  of  Daubuz,  (p.  187—232.)  and  the  masterly 
reply  (Bibhotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  vii.  p.  237—288.)  of  an 
anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  the  learned  Abbe  de 
Longuerue. 

o  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
Dictionnaire  de  Bayle  a  Particle  TAC1TE,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  386.     Edit.  Ernest. 

p  Principatum  Divi  Nervee,  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  secu- 
rioremque  roateriam  senectuti  seposui.     Tacit.  Hist.  i. 

q  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61.  iv.  4. 
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gress,  and  the  character  of  the  new  sect,  not  so 
much  according  to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of 
the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trusts  to 
the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to  supply 
those  intermediate  circumstances  and  ideas,  which, 
in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  We  may  therefore  presume  to  imagine 
some  prohable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cruelty 
of  Nero  against  the  christians  of  Rome,  whose 
obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence,  should  have 
shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from 
Lis  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
capital,  and  oppressed  in  their  own  country,  were  a 
much  fitter  object  for  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  people:  nor  did  it  seem  unlikely  that  a 
vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse 
to  the  most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their 
implacable  revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very 
powerful  advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Poppaa,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the 
race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people/ 
In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  other 
victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested  that, 
although  the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  inno- 
cent of  the  fire  of  Rome,  there  had  arisen  among 
them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect  of  Galileans, 
which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Under 
the  appellation  of  Galileans,  two  distinctions  of 
men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  principles  ;  the  disciples 
who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,5 
and  the  zealots  who  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite.'  The  former  were  the  friends, 
the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind ;  and 
the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the 
same  inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of 
their  cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and 
tortures.  The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled 
their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were  soon  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus, 
known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  christians, 
diffused  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How 
natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
to  appropriate  to  the  christians  the  guilt  and  the 
sufferings,  which  he  might,  with  far  greater  truth 
and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  whose  odious 

r  The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through  tlio  same  channel, 
Josephus  (de  Vita  sua,  c.  3.)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the 
pardon  and  release  of  some  Jewish  priests  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

»  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.ii. 
p.  102,  103.)  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilseans  was  a  very  ancient, 
and  perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  christians. 

•  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1,2.  Tillemont,  Rnine  des  Juifs,  p.  742. 
I  b(  1  .ns  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Bis  grandson 
Bleazar,  after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  wo 
of  hi-  mo«t  deperate  followers.  When  the  battering-rain  had  made  a 
breach,  they  turned  their  swords  against  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.     They  died  to  the  last  man. 

u  See  I) "dwell.  Paucitat.  Mart.  1.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription  in 
Grater,  p.  2:i8,  No.  '.).  is  a  manifesl  and  acknowledged  forgery,  con- 
trived by  that  noted  impostor  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride 
and  prejudice*  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Histoire  d'Espagne, 
turn   1.  p.  192. 

x  The  capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 


memory  was  almost  extinguished  !  4.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  this  conjecture,  (for 
it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture,)  it  is  evident  that 
the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero's  persecu- 
tion, were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome  ; u  that  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Galilaeans,  or  christians, 
were  never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even 
of  inquiry  ;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings 
was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding 
princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by 
a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been  usually  directed 
against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Oppression  of  the 
flames  of  war  consumed  almost  at  the  iews  ?nd  t?™" 

tians    by    Dornt- 

same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  *'»"• 
and  the  capitol  of  Rome  ;x  and  it  appears  no  less 
singular,  that  the  tribute  which  devotion  had 
destined  to  the  former,  should  have  been  converted 
by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  to  restore  and 
adorn  the  splendour  of  the  latter.*  The  emperors 
levied  a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ;  and  although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  use  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with 
which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  in- 
tolerable grievance.2  Since  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue extended  their  unjust  claim  to  many  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  christians,  who 
had  so  often  sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade 
of  the  synagogue,  should  now  escape  this  rapacious 
persecution.  Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  the 
slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  for- 
bade them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that 
daemon  who  had  assumed  the  tharacter  of  the 
capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very  numerous  though 
declining  party  among  the  christians  still  adhered  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of 
circumcision  :a  nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at 
leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets.  Among  the  christians,  who  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as 
it  seems  more  probable,  before  that  of  the  procura- 
tor of  Judasa,  two  persons  are  said  to  have  appeared, 
distinguished  by  their  extraction,  which  was  more 
truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest  monarchs. 
These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle, 
who   himself  was  the    brother  of    Jesus    Christ.1' 

Vespasian,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D.  09.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
A.  D.  70.  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Roroaiis. 

t  The  new  capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domi. 
tian.  c.  5.  Plutarch  in  Poplicola,  torn.  i.  p.  230.  Edit.  Bryan.  The 
gilding  alone  cost  12,000  talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half.)  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Martial,  (l.ix.  Epigram  3.)  that  if  the  emperor  hail 
called  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himself,  even  though  he  had  made  a  general 
auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  two  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvi.  p.  10S2.  with 
Reimarus's  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum,  torn.  ii.  p.  571. 
and  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

a  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12.)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  pub- 
licly examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial 
calls,  Mentula  tribntis  damnata. 

l>  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense, 
and  it  was  supposed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of 
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Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David 
might  perhaps  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  governor  ;  but  the  mean- 
ness of  their  garb,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
answers,  soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither 
desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal 
origin,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  Messiah  ;  but 
they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and  professed 
that  his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  expected, 
was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.  When 
they  were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and 
occupation,  they  showed  their  hands  hardened  with 
daily  labour,  and  declared  that  they  derived  their 
wbole  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  English  acres,c  and  of  the  value  of 
nine  thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismiss- 
ed with  compassion  and  contempt.d 

But   although  the  obscurity  of  the 

Execution  of  . 

Clemens  the  house  of  David  might  protect  them 
from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the 
present  greatness  of  his  own  family  alarmed  the 
pusillanimous  temper  of  Domitian,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  those  Romans 
whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed.  Of 
the  two  sons  of  his  uncle  Flavius  Sabinus,e  the 
elder  was  soon  convicted  of  treasonable  intentions, 
and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
courage  and  ability/  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time, 
distinguished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  favour 
and  protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece 
Domitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage  to 
the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested  tVeir  father 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy, 
when  on  a  slight  pretence  he  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate 
island  on  the  coast  of  Campania  ;s  and  sentence 
either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  was  pronounced 
against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved 
in  the  same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their 
charge  was  that  of  atheism  and  Jewish  manners  ;h  a 
singular  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  christians, 
as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by 
the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period. 

Joseph  and  of  Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
God,  suggested  to  the  Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks, 
the  expedient  of  hestowing  a  second  wife  on  Joseph.  The  Latins 
(from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  asserted  the  perpe- 
tual celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by  many  similar  examples  the 
new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who  are 
styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins.  See 
Tillemout,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  part  ii.  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Cri- 
tique du  Maoicheisme,  I.  ii.  c.  2. 

c  Thirty-nine  trXtOpa,  squares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
strictly  computed,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  pro- 
bability of  circumstances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the 
authority  of  M.  de  Valois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  7r\e#poi<  is 
used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 

A  Eusebius,  iii.  20.     The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesippus. 

e  See  the  deatli  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus.  (Hist.  iii.  74, 
75.)  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, had  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

(  Flavium  Clementum  patruelem  suum  contemtissimte  inertia 

ex  tenuissima  suspicioneinteremit.    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 


On  the  strength  of  so  probable  an  interpretation, 
and  too  eagerly  admitting  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant 
as  an  evidence  of  their  honourable  crime,  the 
church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty 
of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecu- 
tion. But  this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that 
epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of 
Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had 
not  surely  embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress,  as- 
sassinated the  emperor  in  his  palace."  The  memory 
of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the  senate ;  his 
acts  were  rescinded  ;  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under 
the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  inno- 
cent were  restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even 
the  most  guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped 
punishment.14 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  T  c 

\  Ignorance  of 

the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  Pliny  concerning 
was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master 
with  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what 
rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he  should  direct  his  conduct 
in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to 
his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  christians,  with 
whose  name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and 
he  was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction,  and 
the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In  this  perplexity 
he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submit- 
ting to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial,  and  in 
some  respects,  a  favourable  account  of  the  new  su 
perstition,  requesting  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts,  and  to  instruct 
his  ignorance.1  The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business 
of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,"1 
filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with 
the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had  formed  very 
numerous  connections  with  every  order  of  men,  both 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From  Ms  ignorance 
therefore  we  may  derive  some  useful  information. 
We  may  assure  ourselves  that  when  he  accepted 
the  government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  general 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  against  the 

g  The  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Praesens 
(apud  Euseb.  iii.  IS.)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eu- 
sebius, or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  suppose  two 
Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  neice  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

h  Dion,  I.  Ixvii.  p.  1112.  If  the  Bruttius  Proesens,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  lie  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliny, 
(Epistol.  vii.  3.)  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writer. 

i  Suet,  in  Domit.  c.  17.     Philostratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii. 

k  Dion,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1118.     Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 

1  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself  (p. 
147,  232.)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid 
temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardner's  suspicions,  (see  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry 
in  his  language  or  proceedings. 

m  Plin.  Epist.  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  A.  D.  81  ;  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost 
his  life. 
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christians  ;  that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his  vir- 
tuous predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  into 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  had  publicly 
declared  their  intentions  concerning:  the  new  sect ; 
and  that  whatever  proceedings  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  christians,  there  were  none  of  sufficient 
weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 
t„-      „,a  i.:.       The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the 

lrajan   aud   his  •> 

successors estab.    christians  of  the  succeeding  age  have 

!ish  a  legal  mode  .      .  . 

■if  proceeding  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much 
against  them.      regard   for  justice  and  humanity  as 

could  be  reconciled  with  his  mistaken  notions  of 
religious  policy."  Instead  of  displaying  the  impla- 
cable zeal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the 
most  minute  particles  of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the 
number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much 
more  solicitude  to  protect  the  security  of  the  inno- 
cent, than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which 
often  afforded  relief  and  support  to  the  distressed 
christians.  Though  he  directs  the  magistrates  to 
punish  such  persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed 
criminals.  Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  every  kind  of  information.  Anonymous 
charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the 
equity  of  his  government ;  and  he  strictly  requires, 
for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of 
Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a 
fair  and  open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that 
the  persons  who  assumed  so  invidious  an  office, 
were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspi- 
cions, to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  place) 
the  secret  assemblies,  which  their  christian  adver- 
sary had  frequented,  and  to  disclose  a  great  number 
of  circumstances,  which  were  concealed  with  the 
most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  profane. 
If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and 
active  party,  to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  por- 
tion of  mankind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which,  in 
every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character 
of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in 
their  proofs,  they  incurred  the  severe  and  perhaps 
capital  penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  pub- 
lished by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  Mas  inflicted  on 
those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens 
the  crime  of  Christianity.  The  violence  of  personal 
or  superstitious  animosity  might  sometimes  prevail 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace 
and  danger  ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined,  that 
accusations  of  so  unpromising  an  appearance  were 
either  lightly  or  frequently  undertaken  by  the  pa- 
gan subjects  of  the  Roman  empire." 

n  Plin.  Epiit.  x.  98.   Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  5.)  considers  this  rescript 

as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  "  quas  Trajanus  ex  parte 

frnstrattu  est :  "  and  yet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of 'his  Apologists, 

I    the    inconsistency   of    prohibiting    inquiries,    and    enjoining 

punishments. 

<•  Kusebiiis  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  9.)  has  preserved  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.     lie  bat  likewise  (c.  13.)  given  us  one  still  more  favourable 


The  expedient  which  was  employed  Popular 
to  elude  the  prudence  of  the  laws,  clamours 
affords  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  dis- 
appointed the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice 
or  superstitious  zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous 
assembly  the  restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  so  forci- 
ble on  the  minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious  chris- 
tian, as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain,  or  to  escape,  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience 
or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games 
and  festivals.  On  those  occasions,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were  collected  in  the 
circus  of  the  theatre,  where  every  circumstance  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle 
their  devotion,  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity. 
Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, perfumed  with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood 
of  victims,  and  surrounded  with  the  altars  and  sta- 
tues of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  themselves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  which  they  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship ;  they 
recollected,  that  the  christians  alone  abhorred  the 
gods  of  mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melan- 
choly on  these  solemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult  or 
to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire  had  been 
afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague,  a  fa- 
mine, or  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  if  the  Tyber  had,  or 
if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks  ;  if  the 
earth  had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the 
seasons  had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  pa- 
gans were  convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety 
of  the  christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive 
lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length  provoked  the 
Divine  justice.  It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and 
exasperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings could  be  observed  ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators,  that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be 
heard.  The  impatient  jelamours  of  the  multitude 
denounced  the  christians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  and 
men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and  ven- 
turing to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresist- 
ible vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly 
apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.P  The  provincial 
governors  and  magistrates  who  presided  in  the  public 
spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  incli- 
nations, and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the 
wisdom  of  the  emperors  protected  the  church  from 
the  danger  of  these  tumultuous  clamours  and  irregu- 
lar accusations,  which  they  justly  censured  as  re- 
pugnant both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of 
their  administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared,  that  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  should  never  be  admitted  as 

under  the  name  of  Antoninus  ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  uni- 
versally allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  contains  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  accusation  of  christians. 

P  See  Tertullian.  (Apolog.  c.  40.)  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  these  tumults,  which  were  usually 
fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 
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legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm  of 
christians.'1 

Trials  of  the  HI.  Punishment    was  not  the  in- 

chmtians.  evitable  consequence  of  conviction, 
and  the  christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by 
their  voluntary  confession,  still  retained  in  their 
own  power  the  alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as  the  actual  resist- 
ance, which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  magis- 
trate. He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an 
easy  pardon,  since  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed 
from  the  tribunal  in  safety  and  with  applause.  It 
was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge  to  en- 
deavour to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according 
to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners, 
he  frequently  condescended  to  set  before  their  eyes 
every  circumstance  'which  could  render  life  more 
pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  solicit,  nay 
to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would  show  some  com- 
passion to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their 
friends/  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  in- 
effectual, he  had  often  recourse  to  violence  ;  the 
scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was 
employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  pagans,  such  criminal,  obstinacy. 
The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured 
with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular  conduct 
of  their  persecutors,  who,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of 
torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession,  but  a 
denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their 
inquiry/  The  monks  of  the  succeeding  ages,  who,  in 
their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with 
diversifying  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primi- 
tive martyrs,  have  frequently  invented  torments  of 
a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  nature.  In 
particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every 
consideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency, 
endeavoured  to  seduce  those  whom  they  were  un- 
able to  vanquish,  and  that  by  their  orders  the  most 
brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those  whom  they 
found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death, 
were  sometimes  condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial, 
and  called  upon  to  determine  whether  they  set  a 
higher  value  on  their  religion  or  on  their  chastity. 


q  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Pius.  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  26.) 

r  Seethe  rescript  of  Trajan,  aim  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most 
authentic  acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  inthese  exhortations. 

s  Id  particular,  see  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  2,  3,)  and  Lactantius  (In. 
stitut.  Uivin.  v.  9.)'  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same;  but  we 
may  discover,  that  one  of  these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer,  aud  the 
other  a  rhetorician. 

t  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincera  Mar- 
tyrum,  published  by  Ruinart,  p.  160,  399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of 
Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  assaulted  by  a  beautiful  and 
wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation  by  biting  off  his 
tongue. 


The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces  they  were 
abandoned,  received  a  solemn  exhortation  from  the 
judge,  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin 
who  refused  to  burn  incense  on  her  altars.  Their 
violence,  however,  was  commonly  disappointed,  and 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  some  miraculous 
power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from 
the  dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We 
should  not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the  more 
ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of  the  church 
are  seldom  polluted  with  these  extravagant  and  in- 
decent fictions.1 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  pro-  „ 

,,.,..,  .  „    ,  Humanity  of  the 

babihty  in  the  representation  of  these  Roman  magis- 
primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  rates' 
by  a  very  natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  ascribed  to 
the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same  degree  of  impla- 
cable and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their  own 
breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their 
own  times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the 
empire,  might  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition  of  others 
might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of 
avarice  or  of  personal  resentment."  But  it  is  certain, 
and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of 
the  first  christians,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to 
whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death 
was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of  polished  man- 
ners and  liberal  education,  who  respected  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined  the 
odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge 
with  contempt,  or  suggested  to  the  accused  chris- 
tian some  legal  evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude 
the  severity  of  the  laws.x  Whenever  they  were  in- 
vested with  a  discretionary  power/  they  used  it 
much  less  for  the  oppression,  than  for  the  relief  and 
benefit,  of  the  afflicted  church.  They  were  far  from 
condemning  all  the  christians  who  were  accused 
before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punishing 
with  death,  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chas- 
tisements of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the 
mines/  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  justice 
some  reason  to  hope,  that  a  prosperous  event,  the 
accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph  of  an  em- 


u  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminianus,  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  severity. 
Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.c.  3. 

x  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions  seve- 
ral remarkable  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had  happened 
within  his  knowledge. 

y  Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certam  forraam 
habeat,  constitui  potest  :  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very 
great  latitude  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

z  In  metalla  damnamur,  in  insulas  relegemur.  Tertullian,  Apolog. 
c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  addressed 
a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  comfort.    See  Cyprian,  Epistol.  76,  77. 
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peror,  might  speedily  restore  them  hy  a  general 
pardon  to  their  former   state.      The 

Inconsiderable  ,  ,  ... 

number  of        martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exccu- 
martyrs.  tj0Q  ^.  tj]e  Roman  magistrates,  appear 

to  have  heen  selected  from  the  most  opposite  ex- 
tremes. They  were  either  hishops  and  presbyters, 
the  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
christians  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whose 
example  might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect  ;a 
or  else  they  were  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
among  them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  con- 
dition, whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little  value, 
and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients 
with  too  careless  an  indifference.b  The  learned 
Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  reading, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
christians,  declares  in  the  most  express  terms,  that 
the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable/ 
His  authority  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate 
that  formidable  army  of  martyrs,  whose  relics, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs  of 
Eome,  have  replenished  so  many  churches,d  and 
whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance.0  But  the 
general  assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained  and 
confirmed  by  the  particular  testimony  of  his  friend 
Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suf- 
fered for  the  profession  of  the  christian  name/ 
Example  of  cy-  During  the  same  period  of  persecu- 
prian  bishop  of  tion,  the  zealous,  the  eloquent,  the  am- 

Carthage.  ." 

bitious  Cyprian  governed  the  church, 
not  only  of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  pos- 
sessed every  quality  which  could  engage  the  re- 
verence of  the  faithful,  or  provoke  the  suspicions 
and  resentment  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out 
that  holy  prelate  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of 
envy  and  of  danger/  The  experience,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Cyprian,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  our 
fancy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of  a 
christian  bishop  ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which 

a  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence,  either  the 
epistles,  or  the  acts, of  Ignatius,  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2nd  volume 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,)  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of  Antioch  as 
one  of  these  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  as  a 
public  spectacle ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  be  received  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already  at  an  end. 

b  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  the  slave  Blandina 
was  distinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so 
much  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of  a 
servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 

e  Origen  advers.  Celsum,  1.  iii.  p.  116.  His  words  deserve  to  be 
transcribed.  "  OXtytit  koto  Kutfjii,  koli  aijiobpa  euapiO/ir^TOi  nepi  toiv 
Xpt^iavwv  OeoTcfteia*:  TtOvriKaat." 

d  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  christians, 
and  tb.it  all  the  christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge 
with  how  much  safety  religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or 
urns,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial-place.  After  ten 
centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  suspicions  have  arisen 
amOD£  the  more  learned  catholic?.  They  now  require,  as  a  proof  of 
sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M  ,  a  vial  full  of  red  liquor 
■apposed  tobe  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree.  Hut  the  two  former 
signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last,  it  it  observed  by 
the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps  a 
cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma,  used  in  the 
monumental  inscriptions.  2.  That  the  palm  was  the  symbol  of  victory 
among  the  pagan*.  3.  That  among  the  christians  it  served  as  the  em- 
blem, not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  ID  general  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
See  the  epistle  of  I'.  Mabillon.  on  the  worship  of  unknown  saints,  and 
Muratori,  supra  Ic  AntichiU  Italianc,  Dissertat.  Iviii. 


temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  encounter 
in  the  pursuit  of  honours.  Four  Roman  emperors, 
with  their  families,  their  favourites,  and  their  ad- 
herents, perished  by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten 
years,  during  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage  guided 
by  his  authority  and  eloquence  the  counsels  of  the 
African  church.  It  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his 
administration,  that  he  had  reason,  during  a  few 
months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that  Cy- 
prian, the  leader  of  the  christians,  should  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  Prudence  sug-  His  danger  and 
gested  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  fl'sht" 

retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed.  He 
withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude,  from 
whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  ;  and 
concealing  himself  till  the  tempest  was  past,  he 
preserved  his  life,  without  relinquishing  either  his 
power  or  his  reputation.  His  extreme  caution  did 
not  however  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid 
christians  who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of  his 
personal  enemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which 
they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal 
desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.h  The  propriety 
of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
church,  the  example  of  several  holy  bishops,1  and 
the  divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  him- 
self, he  frequently  received  in  visions  and  ecstasies, 
were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification/  But 
his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  reso- 
lution, with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authen- 
tic history  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with 
unusual  candour  and  impartiality.  A  short  abstract 
therefore  of  its  most  important  circumstances  will 
convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of 
the  forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.1 

When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the      a.  d.  237. 
third,   and   Gallienus  for  the  fourth,  Hisbanishraent 
time ;    Patemus,   proconsul   of  Africa,  summoned 
Cyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber. 
He  there  acquainted  him  with  the  imperial  mandate 

e  Asa  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000 
christian  soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on 
Mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Uomanum.  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438.  and  Geddes's  Miscellanies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  MIL.  which  may  signify  either 
soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  extraordinary 
mistakes. 

f  Dionysius  ap  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  like- 
wise accused  of  robbery. 

g  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  original  picture 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cy- 
prian, composed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  different 
views;  the  one  by  LeClerc,  (Bibliotheque  Universelle,  torn,  xii.p.  208 — 
378,)  the  other  by  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  iv.  part 
i.  p.  70—459. 

h  See  the  polite  hut  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  (Cyprian.  Epist.  8,  9.)  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general  censure. 

i  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thau, 
maturgtis,  of  Neo-Caesarea.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  e.  40.  aud 
Memoires  de  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  685. 

k  See  Cyprian,  Epist.  16.  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

1  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death  ;  and  we  likewise 
possess  the  ancient  proconsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  re- 
lations are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  probability  ;  and  what 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied  by  any  miraculous 
circumstances. 
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which  he  had  just  received,1"  that  those  who  had 
abandoned  the  Roman  religion  should  immediately 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors. Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation,  that  he 
was  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up 
his  daily  supplications  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful  sovereigns.  With 
modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some  in- 
vidious and  indeed  illegal  questions  which  the  pro- 
consul had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment 
was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobe- 
dience ;  and  he  was  conducted  without  delay  to 
Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in 
a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage."  The 
exiled  bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was 
diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the 
christian  world  ;°  and  his  solitude  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new 
proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of  Cyprian 
appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favour- 
able aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment; 
and  though  not  yet  permitted  to  return  to  Car- 
thage, his  own  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence.P 

At  length,  exactly  one  yearq  after 
Cyprian  was  first  apprehended,  Gale- 
rius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  christian 
teachers.  The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that 
he  should  be  singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims  ; 
and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw 
himself  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the 
honour  of  martyrdom :  but  soon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he  returned 
to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers 
of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  placed  Cyprian  between  them 
in  a  chariot ;  and  as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at 
leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to 
a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one 
of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his  christian 
friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his 
society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  faithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the 


m  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  11.)  relates 
the  history  of  his  own  banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same 
manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and  survived  the  persecution,  we  must  ac- 
count him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

n  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  part  iii. 
p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90. ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country,  (which  is 
terminated  by  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,)  l'Afrique 
de  Marmol.  torn.  ii.  p  494.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near 
Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into  Gurbes  j  and  Dr.  Shaw  read 
an  inscription,  which  styles  that  city  Colonia  Falvia.  The  deacon 
Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12.)  calls  it  "  Apricum  et  competentem 
locum  hospitium  pro  voluntate  secretum,  et  quidquid  apponi  eis  ante 
promissum  est,  qui  regnum  et  justitiam  Dei  quaerunt." 


condemna- 
tion. 


His  martyrdom. 


approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual  father/  In  the 
morning  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro- 
consul, who,  after  informing  himself  of  the  name 
and  situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer 
sacrifice,  and  pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian 
was  firm  and  decisive  ;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was 
conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  Thascius 
Cyprianus  should  be  immediately  beheaded,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  as  the  chief  and 
ringleader  of  a  criminal  association,  which  he  had 
seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the  laws 
of  the  most  holy  emperors,  Valerian  and  Gallienus."5 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and 
least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  con- 
victed of  any  capital  offence  ;  nor  was  the  use  of 
torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage either  the  recantation  of  his  principles,  or  the 
discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pro- 
claimed, a  general  cry  of  "  We  will 
die  with  him,"  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
multitude  of  christians  who  waited  before  the 
palace  gates.  The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal 
and  affection  were  neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian 
nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was  led  away 
under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his 
execution,  a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city, 
which  was  already  filled  with  great  numbers  of 
spectators.  His  faithful  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  permitted  to  accompany  their  holy  bishop. 
They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  gar- 
ment, spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
bestow  five  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  martyr  then  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  separated 
from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained  during  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  gentiles  :  but 
in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  transported  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  with  a  splendid  illumi- 
nation, to  the  burial-place  of  the  christians.  The 
funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without 
receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates ;  and  those  among  the  faithful,  who  had  per- 
formed the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his  memory, 
were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  remarkable,  that  of  so  great  a  multitude 
of  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was 


o  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  77.  Edit.  Fell. 

p  Upon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of 
some  christian  friend)  restored  them  to  Cyprian.     See  Pontius,  c.  15. 

q  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
dreamt  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  word,  as  signifying  a  year.    Pontius,  c.  12. 

r  Pontius  (c.  15.)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  supped, 
passed  the  night  custodia  delicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and 
very  proper  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger  females, 
who  watched  in  the  street,  should  be  removed  from  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.     Act.  Proconsularia,  c.  2. 

s  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4.  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17. 
The  latter  expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 
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the  first  who  was  esteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.1 

Various  incite-      li  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian, 
roents  to  ruar-  either  to  die  a  martyr,  or  to  live  an 

tvrdom. 

apostate  :  but  on  that  choice  depended 
the  alternative  of  honour  or  infamy.  Could  we 
suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  bad  employed 
tbe  profession  of  the  christian  faith  only  as  tbe  in- 
strument of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still 
incumbent  on  him  to  support  the  character  which 
he  had  assumed  ;u  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest 
degree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  single  act  to 
exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life,  for  the 
abhorrence  of  his  christian  brethren,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of 
Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  preached,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  must  have  appeared  to  him  as 
an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror.  It  is  not 
easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague 
though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  fathers,  or  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness 
which  they  confidently  promised  to  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
religion.31  They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence, 
that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every  defect 
and  expiated  every  sin ;  that  while  the  souls  of 
ordinary  christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
slow  and  painful  purification,  the  triumphant  suf- 
ferers entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of  eternal 
bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with  Christ, 
and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation 
upon  earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of 
human  nature,  often  served  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  martyrs.  The  honours  which  Rome  or  Athens 
bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  unmeaning 
demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive 
church  expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions 
of  the  faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their 
virtues  and  sufferings  was  observed  as  a  sacred 
ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious 
worship.  Among  the  christians  who  had  publicly 
confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as 
it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  pagan  ma- 
gistrates, obtained  such  honours  as  were  justly  due 
to  their  imperfect  martyrdom,  and  their  generous 

t  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  ( Memoires,  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  p. 
450.  note  50.)  is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former 
martyr* of  the  episcopal  rank. 

'i  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles 
of  Thomas  Ikcket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  sulfrred  death  with  a 
constancy  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  I.yttel- 
ton's  Hi-tory  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  &c. 

x  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapaif,  p.  87—98.  Edit. 
Fell.  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.)  and 
the  ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  Sac.)  have  left  scarcely 
any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honours,  and  the  motives 
of  the  martyrs. 

y  Cyprian.  F.pistol.  5—7,  22,  24.  and  de  Unitat.  Ecclesia-.  The  num- 
ber of  pretended  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied,  by  the  custom 
which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  honourable  name  00  confessors. 


resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the 
permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which 
they  had  worn,  and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had 
received.  Their  persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their 
decisions  were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they 
too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licen- 
tious manners,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal 
and  intrepidity  had  acquired. r  Distinctions  like 
these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit,  betray 
the  inconsiderable  number,  of  those  who  suffered, 
and  of  those  who  died,  for  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  Ardour  of  the 
age  will  more  readily  censure  than  first  chr,stiaDS- 
admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate, 
the  fervour  of  the  first  christians,  who,  according  to 
the  lively  expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired 
martyrdom  with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  con- 
temporaries solicited  a  bishopric.2  The  epistles 
which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was  carried  in  chains 
through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments  the 
most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human 
nature.  He  earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans,  that 
when  he  should  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre, 
they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but  unseasonable  in- 
tercession, deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory  ;  and 
he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  in- 
struments of  his  death. a  Some  stories  are  related 
of  the  courage  of  martyrs,  who  actually  performed 
what  Ignatius  had  intended  ;  who  exasperated  the 
fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten 
his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensa- 
tion of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been 
preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints 
which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  church.  The  christians  sometimes  supplied  by 
their  voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser, 
rudely  disturbed  the  public  service  of  paganism,b 
and  rushing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to 
inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of 
the  christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than 
astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives 
which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude  of  be- 
lievers beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  reason, 
they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the  strange 
result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility, 

i  Certatim  gloriosa  in  eertamina  ruebatur ;  multique  avidius  turn 
martyria  gloriosis  mortibus  quaerebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus 
pravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  He  might 
have  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

a  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5.  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27.  It 
suited  the  purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  Vindicias  lgnatiane,  part  ii. 
c.  9.)  to  justify,  by  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  senti. 
merits  of  Ignatius. 

b  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  authentic,  instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  ob- 
serve that  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  refuses  the  title  of 
martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death.,  by  publicly  destroy. 
ing  the  idols. 
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or  of  superstitious  phrensy.c  "  Unhappy  men !" 
exclaimed  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  chris- 
tians of  Asia ;  "  unhappy  men  !  if  you  are  thus 
weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  find 
ropes  and  precipices  ?"d  He  was  extremely  cau- 
tious (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  his- 
torian) of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers 
but  themselves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having  made 
any  provision  for  so  unexpected  a  case  :  condemn- 
ing therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren, 
he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indignation  and 
contempt.e  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected 
disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was 
productive  of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds 
which  nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy 
reception  of  religious  truth.  On  these  melancholy 
occasions,  there  were  many  among  the  gentiles  who 
pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted.  The 
generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the 
sufferer  to  the  spectators  ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
according  to  a  well-known  observation,  became  the 
seed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raised, 
and  eloquence  continued  to  inflame, 
this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the 
more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart, 
to  the  love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and 
the  horror  of  dissolution.  The  more  prudent  rulers 
of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged  to  restrain 
the  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to 
distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.f  As  the  lives  of  the  faith- 
ful became  less  mortified  and  austere,  they  were 
every  day  less  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism, 
frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion 
before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist. 
There  were  three  methods,  however,  of  escaping  the 
flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended  with 
an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  first  indeed  was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  second  was  of  a 
doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the 
third  implied  a  direct,  and  criminal  apostasy  from 
the  christian  faith. 
„,  ...         I.  A  modern  inquisitor  would  hear 

Three   methods  • 

of  escaping  mar-  with  surprise,  that  whenever  an  in- 
formation was  given  to  a  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, of  any  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who 
had  embraced  the  sect  of  the  christians,  the  charge 
was  communicated  to  the  party  accused,  and  that  a 

c  See  Epictetus,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
alludes  to  the  christians,)  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  c.  3. 
Lucian  in  Peregrin. 

A  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three 
persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  in- 
clined to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor  ;  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

e  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  p.  235. 

f  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  iv.  c.  15. 

g  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very 
curious  instance  of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  was  granted 
to  accused  christians  in  the  persecution  of  Decius:  and  Cyprian  (de 
Lapsis)  expressly  meutions  the  "  Dies  negantibus  praestitutus." 

h  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect,  but 
very  criminal,  apostasy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of 
God,  &c.  Sec.     He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  536— 


convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
crime  which  was  imputed  to  him.s  If  he  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  de- 
lay afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  preserving  his 
life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself 
into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  pro- 
vince, and  of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace 
and  security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason 
was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  most  holy  prelates  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who 
deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.11  II. 
The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  pre- 
valent than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the 
practice  of  selling  certificates,  (or  libels  as  they 
were  called,)  which  attested,  that  the  persons  therein 
mentioned  had  complied  with  the  laws,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing  these 
false  declarations,  the  opulent  and  timid  christians 
were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer, 
and  to  reconcile  in  some  measure  their  safety  with 
their  religion.  A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this 
profane  dissimulation.1  III.  In  every  persecution 
there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  christians, 
who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which 
they  had  professed  ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of  burn- 
ing incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices.  Some  of  these 
apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or  exhort- 
ation of  the  magistrate  ;  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repeti- 
tion of  tortures.  The  affrighted  countenances  of 
some  betrayed  their  inward  remorse,  while  others 
advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity  to  the  altars 
of  the  gods.k  But  the  disguise,  which  fear  had 
imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  dan- 
ger. As  soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was 
abated,  the  doors  of  the  churches  were  assailed  by 
the  returning  multitude  of  penitents,  who  detested 
their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who  solicited  with 
equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success,  their  re- 
admission  into  the  society  of  christians.1 

IV.    Notwithstanding  the    general    AUerpatives  of 
rules   established    for  the   conviction   severity  and 

.     .  .         toleiation. 

and  punishment  of  the  christians,  the 
fate  of  those  sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary 
government,  must  still,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
depended  on  their  own  behaviour,  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme  as 

544.  Edit.  Rigalt.)  which  is  filled  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the 
most  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himself. 

i  The  Libellatici,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writing  of  Cyprian, 
are  described  with  the  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary  of 
Mosheim,  p.  483-489. 

k  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  Dionysius  Alexandria  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41. 
Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  fratrum  Humerus 
fidem  suam  prodidit :  nee  prostratus  est  persecutions  impetu,  sed 
voluntario  lapsu  seipsura  prostravit.  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among 
these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even  bishops. 

1  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis, 
and  many  of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of 
penitent  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  christians  of  the  preceding 
century.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  the  superiority  of  their  faith  and 
courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history  ? 
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well  as  subordinate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes 
provoke,  and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or 
assuage,  the  superstitious  fury  of  the  pagans.  A 
variety  of  motives  might  dispose  the  provincial 
governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws  ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible 
was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but 
for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance 
from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as  any 
occasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  christians  lament- 
ed and  perhaps  magnified  their  own  sufferings;  but 
The  ten  tue  celebrated  number  of  ten  persecu- 
persecutions.  tions  has  been  determined  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  who  pos- 
sessed a  more  distinct  view  of  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the 
Apocalypse,  first  suggested  this  calculation  to  their 
minds  ;  and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  pro- 
phecy to  the  truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  most 
hostile  to  the  christian  cause."1  But  these  transient 
persecutions  served  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to 
restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  mo- 
ments of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compensated  by 
much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.  The 
indifference  of  some  princes,  and  the  indulgence  of 
others,  permitted  the  christians  to  enjoy,  though  not 
perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public,  toleration 
of  their  religion. 

Supposed  edicts  The  apology  of  Teitullian  contains 
Ma^Tato,^  two  ve«7  ancient,  very  singular,  but  at 
uus-  the  same  time  very  suspicious  instances 

of  imperial  clemency  ;  the  edicts  published  by 
Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  designed 
not  only  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the  christians, 
but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendous  miracles 
which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culties which  might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind." 
We  are  required  to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  an  innocent,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  person  ;  and  that,  without 
acquiring  the  merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  dan- 
ger, of  martyrdom  ;  that  Tiberius,  who  avowed  his 
contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately  conceived 
the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among 
the  gods  of  Rome;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  master ;  that 
Tiberius, instead  of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented 
himself  with  protecting  the  christians  from  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws 
were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any 

m  See  Moriteiro,  p.  97.  Snlpicini  Several  was  the  first  author  of  iliis 
computation;  though  be  Kemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and 
greatest  persecution  for  the  coming  of  the  antichrist. 

n  The  testimony  given  hy  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin. 
The  successive  improvements  which  the  story  hasacquired,  fas  it  patted 
through  the  hands  of  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom, 
Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of 


distinct  name  or  existence ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was  pre- 
served in  the  most  public  and  authentic  records, 
which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  an  African  christian,  who  composed  his  Apology 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude, 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  Marcomannic  war.  The  distress  of 
the  legions,  the  seasonable  tempest  of  rain  and  hail, 
of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the  dismay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  several  pagan  writers.  If  there 
were  any  christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  ascribe  some  merit  to  the  fervent 
prayers,  which,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  they  had 
offered  up  for  their  own  and  the  public  safety.  But 
we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and 
marble,  by  the  imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine 
column,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  en- 
tertained any  sense  of  this  signal  obligation,  since 
they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to  the 
providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interposition  of 
Mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
Marcus  despised  the  christians  as  a  philosopher, 
and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.0 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships   Sta,e  of  the   , 

...        ,  ,       ,  ,  ,  ,  ,         christians  in  the 

which  they  had  endured  under  the  reigns  of  Com- 
government  of  a  virtuous  prince,  im-  ^°u"s  an  k  e" 
mediately  ceased  on  the  accession  of  a  A-  D- 18° 
tyrant,  and  as  none  except  themselves  had  experi- 
enced the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were 
protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.  The  cele- 
brated Marcia,  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines, 
and  who  at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  im- 
perial lover,  entertained  a  singular  affection  for  the 
oppressed  church  ;  and  though  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  profession,  by  de- 
claring herself  the  patroness  of  the  christians. f 
Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia,  they 
passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty- 
ranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was  established  in  the 
house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic  but  more 
honourable  connexion  with  the  new  court.  The 
emperor  was  persuaded,  that,  in  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual 
or  physical,  from  the  holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his 
slaves  had  anointed  him.  He  always  treated  with 
peculiar  distinction  several  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as 
well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  christians  ; 
and  if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment 
of  humanity,  it  was   occasioned    by  an  incident, 

the  acts  of  Pilate,)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Dom  Calmet,  Dissertat. 
sur  l'Ecriture,  tom.  iii    p.  651,  See. 

o  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thundering  legion, 
see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moy  le,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 — 300. 

p  Dion  t'assins,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1206. 
Mr.  Moyle  (p.  2GU)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus. 
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which,  however  trifling,  bore  some  relation  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity .1  Under  the  reign  of  Severus, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked  ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended  ;  and 
the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with  receiv- 
ing an  annual  present  from  the  churches  within 
their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as  the  reward,  of 
their  moderation.r  The  controversy  concerning  the 
precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  armed  the 
bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and 
was  considered  as  the  most  important  business  of 
this  period  of  leisure  and  tranquillity .s 
Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  inter- 
rupted, till  the  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes 
seem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and 
to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of  Severus.  With  the 
design  of  restraining  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he 
published  an  edict,  which,  though  it  was  designed 
to  affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  to  danger 
and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers 
and  missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution, 
we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome 
and  of  polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every 
excuse  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  fathers.1 
_.  But  the   laws   which   Severus  had 

Or  the  successors  .■»•»» 

of  Severus,  enacted,  soon  expired  with  the  autho- 
.  .  211-249.  rjty  0f  ^Yiat  emperor ;  and  the  chris- 
tians, after  this  accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm 
of  thirty-eight  years.u  Till  this  period  they  had 
usually  held  their  assemblies  in  private  houses  and 
sequestered  places.  They  were  now  permitted  to 
erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  ;x  to  purchase  lands, 
even  at  Rome  itself,  for  the  use  of  the  community  ; 
and  to  conduct  the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical 
ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so 
exemplary,  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  gentiles/  This  long  repose  of  the 
church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns 
of  those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction  from 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  proved  the  most  favourable 
to  the  christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection 
of  a  slave  or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the 
palace  in  the  honourable  characters  of  priests  and 

q  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Augustan  History,  with  the 
epistle  of  Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  &c.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus,  by  the 
means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

r  Tertullian  de  Fuga,  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast 
of  the  Saturnalia  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian, 
that  the  faithful  should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  pro- 
fessions which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  government. 

s  Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  23,  24.     Mosheim,  p.  435 — 447. 

t  JudEens  fieri  sub  gravi  pcena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  christiauis 
sanxit.     Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

u  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  384.  This  computation  (allowing  for  a 
single  exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  by  the 
writings  of  Cyprian. 

x  The  antiquity  of  christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont, 
(Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  68—72.)  and  by  Mr. 
Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378—358.)  The  former  refers  the  first  construction 
of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus ;  the  latter,  to  the  peace  of 
Gallienus. 

y  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexander  adopted 
their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  honour  of  this  prac- 
tice is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 
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philosophers  ;  and  their  mysterious  doctrines,  which 
were  already  diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When 
the  empress  Mammaea  passed  through  Antioch,  she 
expressed  a  desire  of  conversing  with  the  celebrated 
Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and  learning  was 
spread  over  the  east.  Origen  obeyed  so  flattering 
an  invitation,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to 
succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an  artful  and  am- 
bitious woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his 
eloquent  exhortations,  and  honourably  dismissed 
him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.2  The  senti- 
ments of  Mammaea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alex- 
ander, and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor 
was  marked  by  a  singular  but  injudicious  regard 
for  the  christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel 
he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of 
Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  man- 
kind in  the  various  modes  of  addressing  their 
homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal  Deity.a  A 
purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly  professed 
and  practised  among  his  household.  Bishops,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury 
on  the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate 
benefactor,  a  great  number  of  christians,  of  every 
rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  which,  on  their  account,  has 
improperly  received  the  name  of  persecution.b 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposi-    _„  .    .   . 

...  rr-  n      1    •  OfMaXimiH, 

tion  of  Maximin,  the  eflects  ot  his  Philip,  and  De- 
resentment  against  the  christians  were 
of  a  very  local  and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious 
Origen,  who  had  been  proscribed  as  a  devoted  vic- 
tim, was  still  reserved  to  convey  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs.c  He 
addressed  several  edifying  letters  to 
the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  mother; 
and  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  im- 
perial sceptre,  the  christians  acquired  a  friend  and 
a  protector.  The  public  and  even  partial  favour  of 
Philip  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  new  religion, 
and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which 

2  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles. 
c.  54.  Mammaea  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the 
christians  and  the  pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  she  should  deserve  that  honourable  epithet. 

a  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p.  465.)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design  of 
building  a  public  temple  to  Christ,  (Hist.  August,  p.  129.)  and  the 
object  which  was  suggested  either  to  him,  or,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable 
report,  invented  by  the  christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

b  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  28.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  success  of  the 
christiaus  had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  pagans.  Dion 
Cassius,  who  composed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most 
probably  intended  for  the  use  of  his  master  those  counsels  of  persecu- 
tion, which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  favourite  of  Augus- 
tus. Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion,  I  may 
refer  to  my  own  unbiassed  opinion,  (p.  14.  note  b.)  and  to  the  Abbe  de 
la  Bleteric  (Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  303;  torn.  xxv. 
p.  432.) 

c  Orosjus,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximin's 
resentment ;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives 
a  just  and  confined  idea  of  this  persecution  (apud  Cyprian  Epist.  75.) 
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prevailed  in  bis  own  times,  that  the  emperor  him- 
self was  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  ;d  and 
afforded  some  grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  after- 
wards invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by  con- 
fession and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by 
the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.6  The  fall 
of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change 
of  masters,  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, so  oppressive  to  the  christians,  that  their 
former  condition,  ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and 
security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous  treatment 
which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius.f  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely 
allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean 
resentment  against  the  favourites  of  his  predecessor ; 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore  the 
purity  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  de- 
livering the  empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a 
recent  and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile 
or  death  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented 
the  clergy  of  Rome  during  sixteen  months  from 
proceeding  to  a  new  election;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  christians,  that  the  emperor  would 
more  patiently  endure  a  competitor  for  the  purple, 
than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.^  Were  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  dis- 
covered pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that 
he  could  foresee  the  temporal  dominion  which 
might  insensibly  arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual 
authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised,  that  he  should 
consider  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most 
formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 
Of  Valerian,  Gal-  The  administration  of  Valerian  was 
sucDcessors,n<i  hiS  distinguished  by  a  levity  and  incon- 
A.D.  2o3— 260.  stancy,  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the 
Roman  censor.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he 
surpassed  in  clemency  those  princes  who  had  been 
suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  christian  faith. 
In  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the 
insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and 
imitated  the  severity,  of  his  predecessor  Decius. h 
The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which  increased  the 
calamities   of  the   empire,   restored   peace   to  the 

£  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be 
christians,  as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (ap. 
Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  10.)  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  had  prevailed;  but 
the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  distance  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Origcn  (which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  see  1.  vi.  c.  36.)  would  most  probably  decide  this 
curious,  rather  than  important,  question. 

«  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished 
by  succeeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learn- 
iug,  by  Frederick  Spanheim  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.) 

f  Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating 
the  felicity  and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of  good 

Erinces;  he  adds,    "  Extitit  post  antios  plurimos,  execrabile  animal, 
lecius,  qui  vexaret  ecclesiam." 

g  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Rome  re- 
mained vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  January, 
A.  D.  250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  A.  D.  251. 
Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

h  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  10.  Mosheim  (p.  548.)  has  very  clearly  shown, 
that  the  praefect  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Maffus,  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 


church  ;  and  the  christians  obtained  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  and  conceived  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to 
acknowledge  their  office  and  public  character.' 
The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed, 
were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  and  (excepting 
only  some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian  k)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed 
above  forty  years  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  far  more 
dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials  of 
persecution. 

The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  „    .  ,_ 

„,,     ,    .  ,.  „   .       .      ,     Paul  of  Samosata, 

filled  the  metropolitan  see  of  Antioch,     his  manners, 
while   the   east  was   in  the  hands  of  " 

Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  times.  The  wealth 
of  that  prelate  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
since  it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  nor  acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  in- 
dustry. But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the 
church  as  a  very  lucrative  profession.1  His  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  venal  and  rapacious  ;  he 
extorted  frequent  contributions  from  the  most  opu- 
lent of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury,  the  christian  religion  was  ren- 
dered odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiles.  His  coun- 
cil chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour  with 
which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd 
who  solicited  his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters 
and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his  answers,  and 
the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in  which  he  was 
involved,  were  circumstances  much  better  suited  to 
the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate,111  than  to  the  humility 
of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his 
people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul  affected  the  figurative 
style  and  the  theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic 
sophist,  while  the  cathedral  resounded  with  the 
loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations  in  the 
praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 
resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity, 
the  prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  in- 
exorable ;  but  he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and 
lavished  the  treasures,  of  the  church  on  his  de- 
pendent clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their 
master  in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  appetite. 
For  Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the  plea- 

i  Eusebius  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he  directed 
that  the  cecmeteria  should  be  restored  to  the  christians. 

k  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in 
Chron.  p.  177.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  23.  Their  language  is  in  general  so 
ambiguous  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated-  Most  of 
the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64.)  have  seized 
the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

1  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  ducenariwt,  than  with 
that  of  bishop.  The  ducenarius  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  called, 
from  his  salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia,  or  .£1600.  a  year.  (See  Sal- 
masius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  124.)  Some  critics  suppose,  that  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zenobia,  while 
others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expression  of  his  pomp  and  inso- 
lence. 

m  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishop- 
ric of  Cartilage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucilla, 
for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The  price  was  400  folle.i.  (Monument.  An- 
tiq.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263.)  Every  follis  contained  125  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  £2400. 
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sures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  received  into  the 
episcopal  palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women, 
as  the  constant  companions  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments.11 

He  is  degraded  Notwithstanding  these  scandalous 
AutLh16  °See  °f  vices»  if  Paul  of  Samosata  had  pre- 
A.  D.  270.  served  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
his  reign  over  the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended 
only  with  his  life ;  and  had  a  seasonable  persecu- 
tion intervened,  an  effort  of  courage  might  perhaps 
have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently 
adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and 
indignation  of  the  eastern  churches.0  From  Egypt 
to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in 
motion.  Several  councils  were  held,  confutations 
were  published,  excommunications  were  pro- 
nounced, ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns 
accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were  concluded  and 
violated,  and  at  length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  de- 
graded from  his  episcopal  character,  by  the  sentence 
of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for 
that  purpose  at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  consult- 
ing the  rights  of  the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a 
successor  by  their  own  authority.  The  manifest 
irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increased  the  num- 
bers of  the  discontented  faction  ;  and  as  Paul,  who 
was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 
above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  face  of  the  east,  and  the  two  contending  parties 
who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism 
and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or  permitted  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
queror. This  public  and  very  singular  trial  affords 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  existence,  the  property, 
the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy,  of  the  chris- 
tians, were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at 
least  by  the  magistrates  of  the  empire.  As  a  pagan 
and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether 
the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  or- 
The  sentence  is  thodox  faith.  His  determination,  how- 
rd1anted  by  Au"  ever,  was  founded  on  the  general  prin- 
A.  D.274.  ciples  of  equity  and  reason.  He 
considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  impar- 
tial and  respectable  judges  among  the  christians, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed,  that  they  had 
unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relin- 

n  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  sus. 
pect  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  east  of  publishing  the  most  malicious 
calumnies  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  em. 
pire.  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.) 

o  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  in  the  same  century) 
tended  to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persons. 
See  Mosheim,  p.  702,  &c. 

P  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

q  The  iEra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the 
Abyssinians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  A.  D.  284  ;  as 


quish  the  temporal  possessions  belonging  to  an 
office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But  while  we 
applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
policy,  of  Aurelian  ;  who  was  desirous  of  restoring 
and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on 
the  capital,  by  every  means  which  could  bind 
the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  sub- 
jects.? 

Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  Peace and 
the  empire,  the  christians  still  flourish-    P,erity,  of  *he 

.  church    under 

ed  in  peace  and  prosperity  ;    and  not-    Diocletian, 
withstanding     a     celebrated    sera    of  —     ' 

martyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of 
Diocletian,*1  the  new  system  of  policy,  introduced 
and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  con- 
tinued, during  more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe 
the  mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  tole- 
ration. The  mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less 
adapted  indeed  to  speculative  inquiries,  than  to  the 
active  labours  of  war  and  government.  His  pru- 
dence rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation, 
and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of 
zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an 
habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his 
wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted 
them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect  to 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has 
acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion. r  The  principal  eunuchs,  Lucians  and 
Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended 
the  person,  possessed  the  favour,  and  governed  the 
household,  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their  power- 
ful influence  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced. 
Their  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most 
considerable  officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their 
respective  stations,  had  the  care  of  the  imperial 
ornaments,  of  the  robes  of  the  furniture,  of  the 
jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and, 
though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  accompany  the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the 
temple,1  they  enjoyed  with  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices  on 
those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abili- 
ties proper  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  bishops 
held  an  honourable  rank  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, and  were  treated  with  distinction  and 
respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  magis- 
trates themselves.  Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient 
churches  were  found  insufficient  to  contain  the  in- 

the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the 
real  accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Preliminaire  a  T  Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates. 

r  The  expression  of  Lactantius  .(de  M.  P.  c.  15.)  "sacrificio  pollui 
coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith ;  but  does  not 
seem  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim,  (p.  912.)  that  they  had  been 
privately  baptized. 

s  M.  de  Tillemont  (Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  v.  part.  i.  p.  11, 
12.)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilegium  of  Dora  Luc  d'Acheri,  a  very  cu- 
rious instruction  which  bishop  Theonas  composed  for  the  use  of  Lucian. 

t  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 
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creasing  multitude  of  proselytes :  and  in  tbeir 
place  more  stately  and  capacious  edifices  were 
erected  for  the  public  worship  of  the  faithful.  The 
corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly 
lamented  by  Eusebius,u  may  be  considered,  not 
only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty 
which  the  christians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed  the 
nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice, 
prevailed  in  every  congregation.  The  presbyters 
aspired  to  the  episcopal  office,  which  every  day  be- 
came an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition.  The 
bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  eccle- 
siastical preeminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct 
to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  the 
church  ;  and  the  lively  faith  which  still  distinguish- 
ed the  christians  from  the  gentiles,  was  shown 
much  less  in  their  lives,  than  in  their  controversial 
writings. 

Progress  of  zeal  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  secu- 
and"superstiiioQ   rity   an  attentive  observer  might  dis- 

among   the    pa-  J  '  ° 

gans.  cern  some  symptoms  that  threatened 

the  church  with  a  more  violent  persecution  than 
any  which  she  had  yet  endured.  The  zeal  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  christians  awakened  the 
polytheists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the 
cause  of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education 
had  taught  them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provoca- 
tions of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already  con- 
tinued above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the 
animosity  of  the  contending  parties.  The  pagans 
were  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  a  recent  and  ob- 
scure sect,  which  presumed  to  accuse  their  country- 
men of  error,  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to 
eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popu- 
lar mythology  against  the  invectives  of  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  some  sentiments 
of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless 
levity.  The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the 
church  inspired  at  the  same  time  terror  and  emula- 
tion. The  followers  of  the  established  religion  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification 
of  prodigies  ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of 
expiation,  and  of  initiation  ;x  attempted  to  revive 
the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles  ;y  and  listened 

u  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccle.sia.st.  1.  viii.  c.  I.  The  reader  who  consults 
the  original,  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian. 

x  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  myste- 
rious worship  of  Mythras,  and  the  Taurobolia;  the  latter  of  which 
became  fashionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (see  a  Dissertation  of 
M.  de  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
ii.  p.  443.)  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  devotion  as  of 
satire. 

y  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo,  at  Claros  and  Miletus. 
fLucian,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.  edit.  Reitz.)  The  last  of  these,  whose  sin- 
gular history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted  by 
Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of  persecution.  (Lactantius  de 
M.P.e.110 

i  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures 
performed  at  the  shrine  of  .fiisculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of  Apollo- 
rnus  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ; 
though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner,  (see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.3, 
352.)  that  when  Pliilostratus  composed  the  life  of  Apollonius,  he  had 
no  such  intention. 

a  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  christian  fathers,  by 
acknowledging  the  supernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal, 
part  of  paganism,  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage 


with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor,  who  flattered 
their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.1  Both 
parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries ; 
and  while  they  were  contented  with  ascribing  them 
to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  to  the  power  of  daemons, 
they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring  and  establish- 
ing the  reign  of  superstition."  Philosophy,  her 
most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  hei 
most  useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of  the 
stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety  :b  and  many  among 
the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of 
Cicero  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate.0  The  prevailing  sect 
of  the  new  Platonicians  judged  it  prudent  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  priests,  whom  they  per- 
haps despised,  against  the  christians,  whom  they 
had  reason  to  fear.  These  fashionable  philosophers 
prosecuted  the  design  of  extracting  allegorical 
wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets ;  in- 
stituted mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  use  of 
their  chosen  disciples  ;  recommended  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  composed  against  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  many  elaborate  treatises,*  which  have 
since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence 
of  orthodox  emperors.e 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  Maximian  and 
and  the  humanity  of  Constantius  in-  g^SSOi 
clined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  diers- 
maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
their  two  associates,  Maximian  and  Galerius,  enter- 
tained the  most  implacable  aversion  for  the  name 
and  religion  of  the  christians.  The  minds  of  those 
princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science ; 
education  had  never  softened  their  temper.  They 
owed  their  greatness  to  their  swords,  and  in  their 
most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained  their  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In 
the  general  administration  of  the  provinces  they 
obeyed  the  laws  which  their  benefactor  had  estab- 
lished ;  but  they  frequently  found  occasions  of 
exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  secret 
persecution/  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 

which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessions  of  our 
adversaries. 

b  Julian  (p.  301.  edit.  Spanheim.)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicureaus, 
which  had  been  very  numerous,  since  Epicurus  himself  composed  uo 
less  than  300  volumes.    See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  26. 

c  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  oportere 
statui  per  senatum,  aboleantur  et  haec  scripta,  quibus  Christiana 
rcligio  comprobetur,  et  vetustatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Arnobius 
adversus  Gentes,  I.  iii.  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris 
convincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam 
velle  submergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deum  defendere  sed  veritatis  tes- 
tificationem  timere. 

d  Lactantius  (Divin.  Instituf.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.)  gives  a  very  clear  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith. 
The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry  against  the  christians  consisted  of  thirty 
books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

e  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  i.  c.  9.  and  Codex  Justinian,  1.  i. 
tit.  i.  I.  3. 

f  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs  by  a  remarkable  expression,  (<nraiioic  toutwi  eiv  wa  Kai 
bevTtpo?,)  of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  ren- 
dered tlie  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and 
the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius,  Sec.  it  has  been 
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christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences. A  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon 
Maximilianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been 
produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magistrate 
as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring,  that  his  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  profession  of  a 
soldier. s  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any 
government  should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus 
the  centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day 
of  a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his 
belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  obey 
none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he 
renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and 
the  service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers, 
as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
secured  the  person  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined 
in  the  city  of  Tingi,  by  the  president  of  that  part 
of  Mauritania;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 
the  crime  of  desertion.h  Examples  of  such  a 
nature  savour  much  less  of  religious  persecution 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law :  but  they  served 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the 
severity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number 
of  christian  officers  from  their  employments  ;  and 
to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts, 
which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to  the  public 
safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon 
become  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Galerius  prevails  After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war 
beg^i0alegeannera'i  had  raised  the  hopes  and  the  reputa- 
persecution.  tion  0f  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter 
with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia;  and 
the  fate  of  Christianity  became  the  object  of  their 
secret  consultations.1  The  experienced  emperor 
was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity ; 
and  though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the 
christians  from  holding  any  employments  in  the 
household  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at  length 
extorted  from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a 
council,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of 
the  state.  The  important  question  was  agitated  in 
their  presence,  and  those  ambitious  courtiers  easily 
discerned,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  vio- 
lence of  the  Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  they 
insisted  on  every  topic  which  might  interest  the 


long  believed,  that  the  Thebaean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  chris- 
tians, suffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of, 
the  Penine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of' 
the  fifth  century,  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from 
certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bishop  of  Octodurum.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity 
of  Sigisrnoud,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in  the 
thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonnee,  p.  427 — 454. 

it  See  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  that  of  Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

h  Acta  Sincera,  p.  302. 

i  DeM.  P.c.ll.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  theauthorof  this  little 
treatise)  was  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it  seems 
Q 


pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their  sovereign  in 
the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they  repre- 
sented, that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and 
multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  chris- 
tians, (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing 
the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  sup- 
pressed before  it  had  acquired  any  military  force  ; 
but  which  was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public  treasure, 
and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts,  by 
the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose 
decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent  congregations 
yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments  like 
these  may  seem  to  have  determined  the  reluctant 
mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of 
persecution  :  but  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
palace,  the  private  views  and  resentments,  the 
jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling- 
but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the 
fate  of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest 
monarchs.k 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  Demolition  of  the 
length  signified  to  the  christians,  who,    church  of  Kico- 

00  media, 

during  the  course  of  this  melancholy      A.  D.  303. 

■    j.         -l.    j  *    j  m.  •    +  23rd  Feb. 

winter,  had  expected,  with  anxiety, 
the  result  of  so  many  secret  consultations.  The 
twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,1  was  appointed 
(whether  from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn 
of  day,  the  praetorian  praefect,"1  accompanied  by 
several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  which 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  in- 
stantly broke  open  ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary ; 
and  as  they  searched  in  vain  for  some  visible  object 
of  worship,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  committing  to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  holy 
scripture.  The  ministers  of  Diocletian  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers, 
who  marched  in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided 
with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of 
fortified  cities.  By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace, 
and  had  long  excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of 
the  gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours  levelled  with  the 
ground.'1 


difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
what  passed  in  the  imperial  cabinet. 

k  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover,  is  the  devotion  and 
jealousy  of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  described  by  Lactantius,  as 
Deorum  raontium  cultrix  ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa.  She  had  a 
great  influence  over  her  son,  and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some 
of  her  christian  servants. 

1  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly  illus- 
trated by  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 

m  In  our  only  MS.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  profectus  ;  but  reason,  and 
the  authority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which 
destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage,  to  substitute  prafectus. 

n  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  12.  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  church. 
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The  first  edict  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of 
a^ins^schrL^  persecution  was  published;0  and 
24th  of  February,  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  had  moderated  the  fury  of  Gale- 
rius,  who  proposed,  that  every  one  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifice,  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  christians 
might  be  deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectual. 
It  was  enacted,  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  should  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations  ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  de- 
nounced against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any 
secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the  un- 
worthy office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecu- 
tion, had  diligently  studied  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  christian  religion ;  and  as  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most 
probably  suggested  the  order,  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  who  were  command- 
ed, under  the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict,  the 
property  of  the  church  was  at  once  confiscated ;  and 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist,  were 
either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  im- 
perial domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and  corpora- 
tions, or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious 
courtiers.  After  taking  such  effectual  measures  to 
abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve  the  government, 
of  the  christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject 
to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of 
those  perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject 
the  religion  of  nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  an- 
cestors. Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  honours  or  employments; 
slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  au- 
thorized to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that 
was  brought  against  a  christian.  But  the  christians 
were  not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered  ;  and  thus  those  un- 
fortunate sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  severity, 
while  they  were  excluded  from  the  benefits,  of  public 
justice.  This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so  painful 
and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of 
the  faithful :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions 
and  interest  of  mankind  were  disposed  on  this  oc- 
casion to  second  the  designs  of  the  emperors.  But 
the  policy  of  a  well  ordered  government  must  some- 
times have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
christians ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Roman  princes 

o  Mosheim,  (p.  922—926.)  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lactan- 
tius  and  Eusebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  accurate  notion  of  this 
edict ;  though  he  sometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refinement. 

P  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practised,  with  gnat  Idccem,  the 
same  mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See  Hume's 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  last  4to  edition. 

q  Lactantius  only  calls  him  qnidam,  etai  non  recte,  magno  tamen 
animo,  &c.  c.  12.  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c  5.)  adorns  him  with  secular 
honours.     Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  his  name;    but  the 


entirely  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  punishment, 
or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence, 
without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest  of 
their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers. p 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  Zea,  and  punigh. 
the  public  view,  in  the  most  conspicu-  ment  of  a  chris- 
ous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was 
torn  down  by  the  hands  of  a  christian,  who  express- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his 
contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and 
tyrannical  governors.  His  offence,  according  to  the 
mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
death.  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of 
rank  and  education,  those  circumstances  could  serve 
only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather 
roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  executioners,  zealous 
to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of 
cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience, 
or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in 
his  dying  agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  christians,  though  they  confessed  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his 
zeal ;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they 
lavished  on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr, 
contributed  to  fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and 
hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian,  i 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  Fire  of  the  palace 
view  of  a  danger  from  which  he  very  pUteQCPtTdthem" 
narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days  christians. 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bedchamber 
of  Diocletian,  were  twice  in  flames ;  and  though 
both  times  they  were  extinguished  without  any 
material  damage,  the  singular  repetition  of  the  fire 
was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence. 
The  suspicion  naturally  fell  on  the  christians  ;  and 
it  was  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  those  desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their 
present  sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of  impending 
calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their 
faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against 
the  lives  of  two  emperors,  whom  they  detested  as 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  church  pf  God. 
Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in  every  breast, 
but  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices 
which  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  favour  which  they 
had  enjoyed,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode 
of  torture  was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court,  as 
well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody  exe- 
cutions/ But  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort 
any  discovery  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  inno- 
cence, or  to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers. 

Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of  John.    See  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires  Ecclesiasliques,  torn.  v.  part.  ii.  p.  320. 

r  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Potcntissimi  quondam  eunuchi 
Recall, per  quos  palatium,et  ipse  constabat.  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.  6.) 
mentions  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgoniusand  Dorotheus, 
and  of  Anthimius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia;  and  both  those  writers  de. 
scribe,  in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  scenes  which  were 
acted  even  in  the  imperial  presence. 
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A  few  days  afterwards  Galerius  hastily  withdrew 
himself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring,  that  if  he  de- 
layed his  departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  christians. 
The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  alone  we 
derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this 
persecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
fears  and  dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these 
writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhetorician,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one  ascribes 
it  to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath  ;  the  other 
affirms,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Gale- 
rius himself.5 

Execution  of  the  As  the  edict  against  the  christians 
first  edict.  was  desjgned  for  a  general  law  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were 
assured  of  the  concurrence,  of  the  western  princes, 
it  would  appear  more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of 
policy,  that  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  should 
have  received  secret  instructions  to  publish,  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within 
their  respective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  high- 
ways and  established  posts  would  have  enabled  the 
emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with  the  utmost 
despatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  that  they  would 
not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse,  before  the 
edict  was  published  in  Syria,  and  near  four  months 
before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa.1  This 
delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious  tem- 
per of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  measures  of  persecution,  and  who 
was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  under  his 
more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  dis- 
orders and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occa- 
sion in  the  distant  provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
magistrates  were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  recommended,  to  their  zeal ;  nor 
could  the  christians,  though  they  cheerfully  resign- 
ed the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  inter- 
rupt their  religious  assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their 
sacred  books  to  the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of 
Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to  have  embar- 
rassed the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  government. 
The  curator  of  bis  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the 
praetorian  prasfect  of  Italy  ;  and  Felix,  who  disdain- 
ed even  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  was  at  length 
beheaded  at  Venusia,  in  Lucania,  a  place  on  which 
the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  fame."  This 
precedent,   and   perhaps    some  imperial    rescript, 

s  See  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Ccetura  Sanctorum, 
c.  25.     Eusebius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

t  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiast.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  43. 

u  See  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  353 ;  those  of  Fcelix  of  Thi- 
bara,  or  Tibiur,  appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions, 
which  afford  a  lively  specimen  of  legendary  licence. 

i  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  Donatists  at 
Paris,  1700.  edit.  Dupin.     He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

y  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  261, 
&c.  describe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the 
governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  in- 
ventory of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
Q  2 


which  was  issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to 
authorize  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  punishing 
with  death  the  refusal  of  the  christians  to  deliver  up 
their  sacred  books.  There  was  undoubtedly  many 
persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  but  there  were  likewise 
too  many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life,  by 
discovering  and  betraying  the  holy  scripture  into 
the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal 
compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors  ; 
and  their  offence  was  productive  of  much  present 
scandal,  and  of  much  future  discord,  in  the  African 
church." 

The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  Demolition  of 
of  scripture,  were  already  so  multiplied  the  churches- 
in  the  empire,  that  the  most  severe  inquisition  could 
no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences ; 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use, 
required  the  consent  of  some  treacherous  and  un- 
worthy christians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches 
was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  labour  of  the  pagans.  In  some 
provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contented  them- 
selves with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship. In  others,  they  more  literally  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and  after  taking  away  the 
doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they 
burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely 
demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice. y  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion,  that  we  should 
apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with 
so  many  circumstances  of  variety  and  improbability, 
that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose 
name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  ignorant,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of 
the  people  had  embraced  the  christian  faith  ;  and 
as  some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  the  governor  of  the  province 
was  supported  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  legion- 
aries. On  their  approach  the  citizens  threw 
themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution 
either  of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice,  or 
of  perishing  in  its  ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected 
the  notice  and  permission  which  was  given  to  them 
to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  their  obsti- 
nate refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides,  and 
consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom, 
a  great  number  of  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and 
children.2 

Some   slight    disturbances,   though    subsequent 
they  were  suppressed  almost  as  soon      edicts. 

church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  two  cha- 
lices of  gold,  and  six  of  silver  ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lamps,  all 
likewise  of  silver ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wear- 
ing apparel. 

z  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  v.  11.)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
conventiculum,  with  its  congregation.  Eusebius  (viii.  11.)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  city,  and  introduces  something  very  like  a  regular  siege. 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus,  adds  the  important  circumstance 
of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thence.  As 
Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible  that  the  rest- 
less temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contributed  to 
this  misfortune. 
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as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible 
occasion  to  insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been 
secretly  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  already  forgotten  their  ostentatious  pro- 
fessions of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience.*  The 
resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian,  at  length 
transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared, 
in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  christian  name.  By  the  first  of  these  edicts, 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to 
apprehend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ; 
and  the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest  criminals, 
were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a 
second  edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to 
employ  every  method  of  severity,  which  might 
reclaim  them  frcm  their  odious  superstition,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established  worship  of 
the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a 
subsequent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  christians, 
who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  perse- 
cution.1' Instead  of  those  salutary  restraints,  which 
had  required  the  direct  and  solemn  testimony  of  an 
accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  imperial  officers,  to  discover,  to  pursue,  and 
to  torment,  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faithful. 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  presume  to  save  a  proscribed  sectary  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  empe- 
rors. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this 
law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  pagans, 
in  concealing  their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an 
honourable  proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had 
not  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of 
nature  and  humanity.' 

General  idea  of  Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published 
the  persecution  j-, j s  edicts  against  the  christians,  than, 
as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to  other 
hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested  him- 
self of  the  imperial  purple.  The  character  and 
situation  of  his  colleagues  and  successors  some- 
times urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes  in- 
clined them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of  these 
rigorous  laws  ;  nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  unless  we  separately  consider  the  state  of 
Christianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  the  final 
peace  of  the  church. 


»  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  <3.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks 
that  he  bat  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Libanius; 
and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who,  with  only 
five  hundred  men,  seized  Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  allure  the  chris- 
tians by  the  promise  of  religions  toleration.  From  Eusebius,  (I.  ix.  c. 
8.)  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene,  (Hist.  Arnien.  I.  ii.  c.  77,  Sec.)  it 
may  l>e  inferred,  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced  into  Armenia. 

b  See  Mosheim,  p.  fj.'JS ;  the  text  of  EuKUrus  very  plainly  shows, 
that  the  governor!,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by  the 
new  laws,  could  punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  christians,  as  an 
example  t.,  ih>  ir  brethren. 

r.  Athanasius,  p.  8.TJ.  ap.  Tillemont,  ^.lem.  Ecclesia-st.  torn.  v.  part.  i. 

P    '" 
•i  I'.ii'ebius,  1.  vii.  c.    13.      LacUDtia*  de  M.  P.  c.    15,     Dodwcll 


The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  in  the  western 
Constantius  was  averse  to  the  oppres-  c™ status" "and 
sion  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  Constantine-, 
principal  offices  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by 
christians.  He  loved  their  persons,  esteemed  their 
fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike  to  their 
religious  principles.  But  as  long  as  Constantius 
remained  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Caesar,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian,  or  to  disobey  the  commands  of  Max- 
imian.  His  authority  contributed,  however,  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  ab- 
horred. He  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  churches  ;  but  he  ventured  to  protect 
the  christians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably 
include  those  of  Britain)  were  indebted,  for  the 
singular  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the 
gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign.*  But  Da- 
tianus,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the 
public  edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  understand 
the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  administra- 
tion was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few  martyrs.9 
The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a  free  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a 
system  of  toleration,  of  which  he  left  the  precept 
and  the  example  to  his  son  Constantine.  His 
fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession, 
declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church,  at 
length  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor 
who  publicly  professed  and  established  the  christian 
religion.  The  motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they 
may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  from 
policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his  power- 
ful influence,  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered  Chris- 
tianity the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important  chapter 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  every  victory  of 
Constantine  was  productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit 
to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  in  Italy  and  Afri. 
experienced  a  short  but  violent  perse-  [m'ian"and  sevel 
cution.     The  rigorous  edicts  of  Dio-  rus- 
cletian  were  strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his 
associate  Maximian,  who  had  long  hated  the  chris- 


(Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  75.)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  But  the  former  evidently  speaks  of  Constantius  in  the 
station  of  Caesar,  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prince  in  the  rank  of 
Augustus. 

e  Datianns  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  as  having:  deter- 
mined the  limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of 
Ebora,  both  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  we  recollect  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  suspect 
that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccu- 
rately assigned  by  I'rndcntins,  &c.  to  Sarat-ossa,  or  Valentia.  See  the 
pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  Memoirs  de  Tillemont,  torn, 
v.  part  ii.  p  58 — 85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  department 
of  Constantius,  as  Caesar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  still  continued 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximian. 
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tians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to 
celebrate  their  triumph  ;  several  oppressive  laws 
appear  to  have  issued  from  their  secret  consulta- 
tions, and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  was 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy 
and  Africa  were  administered  under  the  name  of 
Severus,  and  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the 
implacable  resentment  of  his  master  Galerius. 
Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Italy,  and  had  raised  himself,  through  the  suc- 
cessive honours  of  the  palace,  to  the  important 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes.  Adauctus 
is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  per- 
son of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have 
suffered  death,  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
general  persecution/ 

The   revolt  of  Maxentius  immedi- 

underMaxentius; 

ately  restored  peace  to  the  churches  of 
Italy  and  Africa ;  and  the  same  tyrant  who  op- 
pressed every  other  class  of  his  subjects,  showed 
himself  just,  humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the 
afflicted  christians.  He  depended  on  their  grati- 
tude and  affection,  and  very  naturally  presumed, 
that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a 
party  already  considerable  by  their  numbers  and 
opulence.?  Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  towards 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would 
adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to  their 
established  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former  of  those 
prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  confusion,  by 
the  severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great 
number  of  christians,  who,  during  the  late  perse- 
cution, had  renounced  or  dissembled  their  religion. 
The  rage  of  faction  broke  out  in  frequent  and  vio- 
lent seditions;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed 
by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus, 
whose  prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent 
than  his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure 
capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  church 
of  Rome.11  The  behaviour  of  Mensurius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  repre- 
hensible. A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a 
libel  against  the  emperor.  The  offender  took  refuge 

f  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  11.  Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  1171.  No.  18.  Rufi- 
nus  has  mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom. 

g  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by 
Constantine,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Laclantius  to  place  his  death 
amony:  those  of  the  persecutors. 

h  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  fouud   in  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p. 
1172.  No   3.  and   it  contains  all   that  we  know  of  his  history.     Mar- 
cellinus  and  Marcellus,  whose  names  follow  in  the   list  of  popes,  are 
supposed   by   many   critics  to  be   different   persons;    but   the  learned 
Abbe  de  Longuerre  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
Veridicus  rector  lapsis  quia  crimina  flere 
Praedixit  miseris,  fuit  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 
Hinc  furor,  bine  odium;  sequitur  discordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  caedes;  snlvuntur  foedera  pacis. 
Crimen  ob  altenus,  Christum  qui  in  pace  negavit 
Finibus  expulsus  patriae  et  feritate  Tyraani. 


in  the  episcopal  palace ;  and  though  it  was  some- 
what early  to  advance  any  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  re- 
sistance, Mensurius  was  summoned  to  court,  and 
instead  of  receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death,  or 
banishment,  he  was  permitted,  after  a  short  ex- 
amination, to  return  to  his  diocese.'  Such  was  the 
happy  condition  of  the  christian  subjects  of  Max- 
entius, that  whenever  they  were  desirous7of  procur- 
ing for  their  own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they 
were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces  of  the  east.  A  story  is  related  of 
Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular 
family,  and  possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it 
required  the  management  of  seventy-three  stewards. 
Among  these,  Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his 
mistress  ;  and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion,  it 
is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire 
of  obtaining  some  sacred  relics  from  the  east.  She 
intrusted  Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics ;  and  her 
lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three 
covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as 
far  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.k 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  ;t,  illyricum  and 
the  first  and  principal  author  of  the  c^eHus'andnder 
persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Maxiraian. 
christians,  whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  dominions  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who 
were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or 
of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate 
of  the  west.  As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could  with 
difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  considerable  number 
of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country,  which  had  enter- 
tained the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  with  more 
coldness  and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.1  But  when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  and  the  government  of  the  east,  he 
indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty, 
not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which 
acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction ;  but  in 
those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Max- 
iniin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yielding  a 
rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his 
benefactor.1"  The  frequent  disappointments  of  his 
ambitious  views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  per- 

Hsc  brcviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre: 
Miircelli  populus  meritum  cosrnoscere  posset. 
We  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  366. 

i  Optatus  contr.  Donatist.  1.  i.  c.  17,  18. 

k  The  acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles 
and  declamation,  are  published  by  Ruinart  (p.  283—291.)  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts. 

1  During  the  four  first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  either 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Geograpbia 
Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68—76.  with  the  observations  of  Lucas 
Holstenius. 

mThe  eighth  book  of  Ensebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning 
the  mart vrs of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Gale- 
rius and  Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius 
opens  the  fifth  book  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  allude  to  their  cruelty. 
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secution,  and  the  salutary  reflections  which  a  linger- 
ing and  painful  distemper  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Galerius.  at  length  convinced  him  that  the  most 
violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to  extir- 
pate a  whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious 
prejudices.  Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that 
he  had  occasioned,  he  published  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  those  of  Licinius  and  Constantine,  a  general 
edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the  im- 
perial titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : 
„  ,   .        ,  "  Among  the  important  cares  which 

uauenus  puiu  ,  l 

lishesanedictof  have  occupied  our  mind  for  the  utility 

toleration.  ,  ..  c  .1 

and  preservation  01  the  empire,  it  was 
our  intention  to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline 
of  the  Romans.  We  were  particularly  desirous  of 
reclaiming  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the 
deluded  christians  who  had  renounced  the  religion 
and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their  fathers ;  and 
presumptuously  despising  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected 
a  various  society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our 
empire.  The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to 
enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods  having  exposed 
many  of  the  christians  to  danger  and  distress,  many 
having  suffered  death,  and  many  more,  who  still 
persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of 
any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  to  those  unhappy  men,  the  effects  of  our 
wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them  therefore  freely 
to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in 
their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  re- 
script we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges 
and  magistrates  ;  and  we  hope  that  our  indulgence 
will  engage  the  christians  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  the  deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and 
prosperity,  for  their  own  and  for  that  of  the  repub- 
lic."" It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and 
manifestos,  that  we  should  search  for  the  real  cha- 
racter or  the  secret  motives  of  princes  ;  but  as  these 
were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his  situation, 
perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity. 
Peace  of  the  When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict 
church.  of  toleration,  he  was  well  assured  that 
Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  inclinations 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures 
in  favour  of  the  christians  would  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not 
venture  to  insert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maxi- 
min,  whose  consent  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  afterwards  to  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however, 
of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the 
prudent  counsels  of  his  predecessor;  and  though  he 
never  condescended  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church  by  a  public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  pnr-torian 

n  Ensebius  (I.  viii.  r.  17.)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lac- 
taotius  (de  M.  P.  r.  34.)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict. 
Neither  of  these  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts 


praefect,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expa- 
tiating on  the  imperial  clemency,  acknowledging 
the  invincible  obstinacy  of  the  christians,  and 
directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  cease  their  in- 
effectual prosecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  secret 
assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  great  numbers  of  christians  were  re- 
leased from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines. 
The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned 
into  their  own  countries  ;  and  those  wbo  had  yield- 
ed to  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  solicited  with 
tears  of  repentance  their  re-admission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,0 
But  this  treacherous   calm  was  of  „    .   . 

Maximin    pre- 

short  duration ;  nor  could  the  chris-   pares  to  renew 
tians  of  the  east  place  any  confidence     iePers 
in  the  character  of  their  sovereign.     Cruelty  and 
superstition  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  soul  of 
Maximin.     The  former  suggested  the  means,  the 
latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.     The 
emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to 
the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles. 
The  prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  revered  as 
the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  and  admitted  into  his 
most  secret  councils.     They  easily  convinced  him, 
that  the  christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  vic- 
tories to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed  from  a 
want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the  minis- 
ters  of  religion.      A   system   of  government  was 
therefore  instituted,  which   was  evidently  copied 
from  the  policy  of  the  church.     In  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were  repaired  and 
beautified    by    the   order    of  Maximin ;    and   the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  a  superior  pontiff  destined 
to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
paganism.     These  pontiffs  acknowledged,  in  their 
turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans 
or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.     A 
white  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity  ;  and 
these  new  prelates  were  carefully  selected  from  the 
most  noble  and  opulent  families.     By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained, 
particularly  from  the  cities  of  Nicomcdia,  Antioch, 
and  Tyre,  which  artfully  represented  the  well  known 
intentions  of  the  court  as  the  general  sense  of  the 
people  ;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult  the  laws 
of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  christians,  and 
humbly  prayed  that  those  impious  sectaries  might 
at  least  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive territories.     The  answer  of  Maximin  to  the  ad- 
dress which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is 
still  extant.     He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in 

whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  remorse  and  repentance  of 
Galerius. 
0  Eusclnus,  1,  ix.  c.  1.     He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  prefect. 
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terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the 
obstinate  impiety  of  the  christians,  and  betrays  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  consents  to  their 
banishment,  that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving, 
rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The 
priests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were 
engraved  on  tables  of  brass  ;  and  though  it  was  re- 
commended to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  the  refractory  christians.P 

End  of  the  per-         The    Asiatic    <*"StianS     ^d    eVej7 

seditions.  thing  to  dread  from  the  severity  of  a 
bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few 
months  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  edicts  pub- 
lished by  the  two  western  emperors  obliged  Maxi- 
min  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  :  the 
civil  war  which  he  so  rashly  undertook  against  Li- 
cinius  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church 
from  the  last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies.i 
Probable  account  In  this  general  view  of  the  persecu- 
of  the  sufferings  ti       w],ic}1  was  first  authorized  by  the 

of    the    martyrs      v    '  J 

and  confessors,  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  describing  the  particular  sufferings 
and  deaths  of  the  christian  martyrs.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  task,  from  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and  from  the 
most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with 
racks  and  scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot 
beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire 
and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  execution- 
ers, could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These  melan- 
choly scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
visions  and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the 
death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the 
relics  of  those  canonized  saints  who  suffered  for  the 
name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine  what  I 
ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I 
ought  to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses, 
that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the 
glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion/  Such  an  acknow- 
ledgment will  naturaly  excite  a  suspicion  that  a 
writer  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other;  and  the  sus- 
picion will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  charac- 
ter of  Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  cre- 


p  See  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  1.  ix.  c.  2—8.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
36.  These  writers  a;rree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin  :  but  the 
former  relates  the  execution  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  ex- 
pressly affirms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit. 

q  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  christians 
suffered  to  the  judges  and  governors,  who  bad  misunderstood  bis  in- 
tentions.   See  the  edict  in  Eusebius,  1.  ix.  c.  10. 

r  Such  is  the  fair  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eu- 
sebius, 1.  viii.  c.  2.  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  prudence  of 
the  historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  himself  had  heen  thrown  into  prison;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  deliverance  by  some  dis- 
honourable compliance.     The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  lifetime,  and 


dulity,  and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts, 
than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magistrates 
were  exasperated  by  some  personal  motives  of  in- 
terest or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs 
urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  per- 
haps of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars,  to  pour  out 
imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the 
judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  every  mode  of  torture  which  cruelty  could  in- 
vent or  constancy  could  endure,  was  exhausted  on 
those  devoted  victims.s  Two  circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  insinuate 
that  the  general  treatment  of  the  christians,  who  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice,  was  less 
intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to  have  been. 
1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the 
negligence  of  their  keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and 
freely  to  profess  their  religion  in  the  midst  of  those 
dreary  habitations.'  2.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to 
check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  per- 
sons oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly 
sought  to  terminate  a  miserable  existence  by  a  glo- 
rious death.  Others  were  allured  by  the  hope  that 
a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a 
whole  life ;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by  the 
less  honourable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  sub- 
sistence, and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the 
alms  which  the  charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on 
the  prisoners.11  After  the  church  had  triumphed 
over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity 
of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  their  respective  sufferings.  A  convenient  distance 
of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  pro- 
gress of  fiction  ;  and  the  frequent  instances  which 
might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds 
had  been  instantly  healed,  whose  strength  had  been 
renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had  miraculously 
been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  silenc- 
ing every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends, 
as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were 
applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude,  counte- 
nanced by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  attested 
by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and     Number  of 
imprisonment,  of  pain  and  torture,  are       martyrs. 
so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil  of 
an  artful  orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to 

even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemout,  Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  viii.  part.  i.  p.  67. 

3  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
Tarachus,  and  his  companions,  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinart,  p.  419-448.)  is 
filled  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could 
not  fail  of  irritating  the  magistrate.  The  behaviour  of  .Edesius  to 
Hierocles,  praefect  of  Egypt,  was  still  more  extraordinary,  \0701c  re 
Ku<  6P7o<9  tov  dcK.at„v  .  .  ■  7rep</3a\<oi/.  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pales- 
tin. c.  0. 

t  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

u  Aug-ustin.  Collat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13.  ap.  Tillemont.  Me- 
moires Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  v.  part.  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with 
the  Donatists  has  reflected  some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on 
the  history  of  the  African  church. 
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inquire  into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn 
kind  ;  the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in 
consequence  of  the  edicts  published  by  Diocletian, 
his  associates,  and  his  successors.  The  recent 
legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities,  which 
were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing 
rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effu- 
sion of  loose  and  tragical  invectives,  without  con- 
descending to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood 
their  belief  of  the  gospel.  From  the  history  of 
Eusebius,  it  may  however  be  collected,  that  only 
nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  we 
are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two 
christians  were  entitled  to  that  honourable  appella- 
tion." As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree  of 
episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful  in- 
ferences from  the  former  of  these  facts  :  but  the 
latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and 
probable  conclusion.  According  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  eastern  empire  :y 
and  since  there  were  some  governors,  who  from  a 
real  or  affected  clemency  had  preserved  their  hands 
unstained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful,2  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  the  country  which  had  given 
birth  to  Christianity,  produced  at  least  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  ;  the  whole 
might  consequently  amount  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred, a  number  which,  if  it  is  equally  divided, 
between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution,  will  allow 
an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rigour  of  the 
penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished,  the 
multitude  of  christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on 
whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a 
judicial  sentence,  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  two  thousand  persons.  Since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
persecution,  this  probable  and  moderate  computa- 
tion may  teach  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  primi- 
tive saints  and  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their  lives 


x  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13.  He  rinses  his  narration  by 
assuring  ns,  that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his 
eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebaia  in  Egypt,  may 
■  contradict  our  moderate  computation;  hut  it  will  only  lead  us 
to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian  Choosing  for  the 
scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  sequestered 
country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  ihat  in  Thebaia  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  persons  had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same 
•lay.  But  when  he  proceed!  to  mention  disown  journey  into  Egypt, 
DM  language  insensibly  berorncs  more  cautions  and  moderate.  Instead 
ofa  large  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many  christians;  (wSam) 
and  most  artfully  selects twe,  ambiguous  words,  (Uoptivafuv,  and  4tto- 
ueivavra*,)  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen  or  what  be  bad 
beard  ;  either  the  expectation,  or  the  execution,  of  the  punishment. 
Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal 
pawa-c  to  his  readers  aud  translators  ;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety 


Conclusion. 


for   the    important  purpose  of  introducing    Chris- 
tianity into  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by 
a  melancholy  truth,  which  obtrudes 
itself  on  the  reluctant  mind  ;  that  even  admitting, 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has 
recorded,  or  devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of 
martyrdoms,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
christians,  in  the  course  of  their  intestine  dissen- 
sions, have  inflicted  far  greater  severities  on  each 
other,  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of 
infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  fol- 
lowed the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  the  bishops  of  the  imperial  city  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of 
the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition  which 
they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied 
the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at  length  assaulted 
by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  popular 
character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  de- 
fended by  violence  the  empire  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  fraud  ;  a  system  of  peace  and  benevolence 
was  soon  disgraced  by  proscriptions,  wars,  massa- 
cres, and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office.  And  as 
the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil  as 
well  as  of  religious  freedom,  the  catholic  princes 
connected  their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergjr, 
and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  sword  the  terrors  of 
spiritual  censures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone,  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and  this  extraordinary 
number  is  attested  by  Grotius,3  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  composed 
the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the 
means  of  intelligence,  and  increased  the  danger  of 
detection.  If  we  are  oMiged  to  submit  our  belief 
to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  number  of  protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a 
single  province  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the 
improbability  of  the  fact  itself  should  prevail  over 
the  weight  of  evidence  ;  if  Grotius  should  be  con- 
victed of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of 
the  reformers  ;b  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and 


would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most  favourable  sense.  There  was 
perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark  of  Thendorus  Metochita,  that  all 
who,  like  Eusebiiia,  had  been  conversant  with  the  Egyptians,  delighted 
in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style      (See  Valesius  ad  loc.j 

y  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prsefecture  of  the 
East  contained  forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
nations  were  long  since  abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  pro- 
vinces according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opulence 

*  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullam  se  inuocentlBID  peremisse,  nam  et  ipse 
audivi  aliqUOS  gloriantes,  quia  administrate  sua,  in  ilSc  parte,  fuerit 
incruenta.     Lactant.  Institut.  Divin.  v.  11. 

a  Grot.  Aiiual,  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  12.  edit.  fol. 

b  Fra-Paolo  (Istoria  del  Coocilio  Trioentino,  I.  iii  )  reduces  the 
number  of  Ilelgic  martyrs  to  50,000.  In  learning  and  moderation, 
Fra-Paolo  was  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives 
some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  loses  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 
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imperfect  monuments  of  ancient  credulity ;  what 
degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bishop, 
and  a  passionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the 
christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals  or  disregarded 
predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovereign. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Foundation  of  Constantinople. — Political  system  of 
Constantine,  and  his  successors. — Military  disci- 
pline.— The  palace. — The  finances. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who 
opposed  the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who 
adorned  the  triumph,  of  Constantine.  After  a-tran- 
quil  and  prosperous  reign,  the  conqueror  bequeathed 
to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion  ; 
and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his 
sons  is  filled  with  important  events  ;  but  the  histo- 
rian must  be  oppressed  by  their  number  and  variety, 
unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each  other  the 
scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of 
time.  He  will  describe  the  political  institutions 
that  gave  strength  and  stability  to  the  empire,  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars  and  revolutions 
which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the  divi- 
sion unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs :  the  victory  of  the  christians,  and  their 
intestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  distinct 
materials  both  for  edification  and  for  scandal. 

„    .        .  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Li- 

Design  of  a  new        .    .         ... 

capital,  cimus,  his  victorious  rival  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined 
to  reign  in  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  east, 
and  to  survive  the  empire  and  religion  of  Constan- 
tine. The  motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  policy, 
which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  acquired 
additional  weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors, 
and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was  insensibly 
confounded  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which 
had  once  acknowledged  her  supremacy ;  and  the 
country  of  the  Caesars  was  viewed  with  cold  in- 
difference by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts 
and  armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple 
by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had 
received  Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  submissively 
obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes  condescended 

a  Polybius,  1.  iv.  p.  423.  edit.  Casaubon.  He  observes  that  the  peace 
of  the  Byzantines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  their 
territory  contracted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 

b  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  founded 
the  city  656  years  before  the  christian  sera.  His  followers  were  drawn 
from  Argos  and  Megara.     Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  forti- 


to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  ;  but 
they  were  seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
their  new  sovereign.  During  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
Constantine,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  dignity,  or  with 
active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions  ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the 
field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy. 
But  as  he  gradually  reached  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to  meditate 
the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station 
the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In 
the  choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  pre- 
ferred the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb, 
with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Tanais  ;  to  watch  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, who  indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an 
ignominious  treaty.  With  these  views,  Diocletian 
had  selected  and  embellished  the  residence  of  Ni- 
comedia  :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly 
abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church  ;  and  Con- 
stantine was  not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  found- 
ing a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his 
own  name.  During  the  late  operations  Sjtliatiori  of 
of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had  Byzantium. 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  incomparable  posi- 
tion of  Byzantium  ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly  it 
was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack, 
whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Con- 
stantine, one  of  the  most  judicious  historians  of 
antiquity3  had  described  the  advantages  of  a  situa- 
tion, from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  honours  of  a 
flourishing  and  independent  republic.5 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  ex-   Description  of 
tent  which  it  acquired  with  the  august   const  anti- 
name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of 
the  imperial  city  may  be  represented  under  that  of 
an  unequal  triangle.      The  obtuse  point,  which  ad- 
vances towards  the  east  and  the  shores  of  Asia, 
meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.     The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded 
by  the  harbour  ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the 
Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmara.     The  basis  of  the 
triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west,  and  terminates  the 
continent  of  Europe.      But  the  admirable  form  and 
division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or 
sufficiently  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which   The  Bosphoru9 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  flow  with  a 
rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a 
name  not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the 

fied  by  the  Spartan  general  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger  Animadvers.  ad 
Euseb.  p  81.  Ducan-e  Constaotinopolis,  I.  i.  part  i.  cap.  15,  16.  With 
regard  to  the  wars  of  the  B)  zantines  against  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the 
kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but  the  ancient  writers  who 
lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
flattery  and  fiction. 
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fables,  of  antiquity.0      A  crowd  of  temples  and  of 
votive  altars  profusely  scattered  along  its  steep  and 
woody  banks,  attested  the  unskilfulness,  the  terrors, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who. 
after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the 
dangers   of  the   inhospitable   Euxine.      On  these 
banks  tradition  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
palace  of  Phineus,  infested  by  the  obscene  harpies  ;d 
and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who  defied  the 
son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  cestus.e       The 
straits    of   the  Bosphorus    are   terminated   by  the 
Cyauean  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  description 
of  the  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  ;  and  Mere  destined  by  the  gods  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of  pro- 
fane curiosity/     From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the 
point   and    harbour    of   Byzantium,   the    winding 
length  of   the    Bosphorus  extends  about   sixteen 
miles,»  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may  be  com- 
puted  at  about  one  mile  and    a  half.      The  new 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either 
continent,  upon  the   foundations  of  two  celebrated 
temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius.      The  old 
castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where 
the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five   hundred 
paces  of  each  other.      These   fortresses  were  de- 
stroyed and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  second, 
when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople : h 
but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was   most  probably  ig- 
norant, that  near   two  thousand   years  before  his 
reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation  to  con- 
nect the  two  continents  by  abridge  of  boats.1     At  a 
small  distance  from  the  old  castles  we  discover  the 
little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople.    The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open 
into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon.     The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by 
the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the 
blindness  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  supe- 
rior advantages   of  the  opposite   coast,  has  been 
stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of  contempt.11 
The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the 
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e  The  Bosphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of 
Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  (Hudson  Geograph. 
IWinor.  torn,  iii.)  and  by  Gilles  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the 
xvith  century.  Tournefort  (Lettre  XV.)  seems  to  have  used  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius. 

d  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
(Bihliotheque  Universale,  torn.  i.  p.  148.)  who  supposes  that  the  har- 
pies wereonly  locusts.  TheSyriacor  Phoenician  name  of  those  insects, 
their  noisy  Bight,  the  stench  and  devastation  which  they  occasion,  and 
the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the  sea,  all  contribute  to  form 
the  striking  resemblance. 

i  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new 
castles,  at  a  place  called  Laurus  Insaua.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Eu- 
rope, near  the  village  of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de 
Bosph.  I.  ii.  c.  23.     Tournefort,  Lettre  xv. 

f  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately 
covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small 
islands,  one  towards  either  shore;  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by 
the  column  of  Pompey. 

e  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen 
Roman  miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they 
carried  the  straits  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

h  Ducas.  Hist.  c.  34.  Leunclavius  Hist.  Turcia  Musulmanica,  I. 
xv.  p.  577.  Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state 
prisons,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

i  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marblo 
columns,  the  names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amazing  numbers  of 
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Bosphorus,  obtained  in  a  very  remote  period,  the 
denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which 
it  describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag, 
or  as  it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of 
an  ox.1  The  epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the 
riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  into  the  secure  and  capacious  port  of 
Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour 
a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical 
shoals  of  fish  to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient 
recess.  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides  are  scarcely  felt 
in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth  of  the  harbour 
allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the 
assistance  of  boats  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
in  many  places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their 
prows  against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  are 
floating  in  the  water."1  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ly- 
cus to  that  of  the  harbour,  this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 
is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong 
chain  could  be  occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to 
guard  the  port  and  city  from  the  attack  of  an  hostile 
navy." 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont,  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
Asia  receding  on  either  side  enclose  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mara, which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the 
issue  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hel- 
lespont is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Those  who  steer  their  westward  course  through  the 
middle  of  the  Propontis,  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus, 
covered  with  eternal  snows.0  They  leave  on  the  left 
a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nicomedia  was 
seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian ;  and 
they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Procon- 
nesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli ;  where 
the  sea,  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 
The  geographers  wno  Wlth  the  most   „,,    „  „ 

D      °      r  The  Hellespont. 

skilful    accuracy   have   surveyed  the 

his  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these 
columns  into  the  city,  and  used  them  for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar 
deities.     Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

It  Namqueartissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamque  divortio  Byzantium 
in  extrema  Eurnpa  posuere  Graeci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apollinem  consu- 
lentibus  ubi  conderent  urbem,  redditum  oraculumest,  quasrerent  sedem 
ccecorum  terris  adversam.  Ei  ambage  Chalcedonii  monstrahnntur, 
ouod  priores  illuc  advecti,  praevisa  locorum  utilitate  pejora  legissent. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 

1  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  492.  Most  of  the  antlers  are  now  broke  off;  or,  to 
speak  less  figuratively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are  filled  up. 
See  Gill,  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  i.  c.  5. 

m  Procopius  de  iEdificiis,  I.  i.  c.  5.  His  description  is  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers.  See  Thevenot,  part.  i.  I.  i.  c.  15.  Tournefort, 
Lettre  xii.     Niebuhr,  Voyage  d'Arabie,  p.  22. 

n  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  I.  i.  part.  i.  c.  16.  and  his  Observations  stir 
Villehardouin,  p.  280.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near 
the  modern  Kiosk,  to  the  tower  of  Galata  ;  and  was  supported  at  con- 
venient distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

o  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part.  i.  I.  i.  c.  14.)  contracts  the 
measure  to  125 small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with  the 
vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one  night's  sail.  When  Sandys 
(Travels,  p.  21.)  talkB  of  150  furlongs  in  length,  as  well  as  breadth,  we 
can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that  judi- 
cious traveller. 
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form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  about 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three 
miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated 
straits.P  But  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is 
found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkish  castles 
between  the  cities  of  Cestus  and  Abydus.  It  was 
here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.q 
It  was  here  likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance 
between  the  opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five 
hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed  a  stupendous 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  into 
Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barba- 
rians/ A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits, 
may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of 
broad,  which  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus,  has  fre- 
quently bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.  But  our  ideas 
of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature  :  the  traveller, 
and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hel- 
lespont, who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
and  contemplated  the  rural  scenery,  which  appeared 
on  every  side  to  terminate  the  prospect,  insensibly 
lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his  fancy 
painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current, 
in  the  midst  of  a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at 
length,  through  a  wide  mouth,  discharging  itself 
into  the  JEgean  or  Archipelago. s  Ancient  Troy,1 
seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
scarcely  received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the 
tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and 
Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had  stretched  twelve 
miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Sigaean  to  the  Rhae- 
tean  promontory  ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were 
guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefs  who  fought  under  the 
banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  pro- 
montories was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invin- 
cible Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  his  disappointed  pride,  and  to  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected 
on  the  ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy 
against  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the 
citizens  of  the  rising  town  of  Rhaeteum  celebrated 
his  memory  with  divine  honours."    Before  Constan- 

P  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Hellespont 
or  Dardanelles,  in  the  Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  318—346.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too  fond 
of  supposing  new,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  measures,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  ancient  writers  as  accurate  as  himself  The  stadia  em- 
ployed by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Euxine,  the  Bosphorus, 
&c.  (I.  iv.  c.  85.)  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  species;  but 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each 
other. 

q  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia. 
The  improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudel, 
but  is  defended  on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la 
Nauze.  See  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  Hist.  p.  74. 
Mem.  p.  240. 

r  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant 
trophy  to  his  own  lame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears 
to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interested  to  magnify  the 
armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much  doubt  whether  the  invaders 
have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  which  they  attacked. 

s  See  Wood's  Observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with  pleasure, 
selected  this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  dis. 
appointed  the  expectation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  a 
traveller.  He  had  visited  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont;  he  had  read 
Strabo  ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Roman  itineraries;  how  was 


tine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  By- 
zantium, he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from 
whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin. 
The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below  ancient  Troy, 
towards  the  Rhastean  promontory  and  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital;  and  though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately 
remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont." 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  Advantages  of 
the  advantageous  position  of  Constan-  Constantinople. 
tinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. Situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  imperial  city  commanded,  from  her  seven 
hills,"  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the 
climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile, 
the  harbour  secure  and  capacious  ;  and  the  ap- 
proach on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small 
extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed 
those  important  passages  could  always  shut  them 
against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets 
of  commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern 
provinces  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the 
policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the 
Euxine,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their 
armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean, 
soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  piracy,  and  de- 
spaired of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier. 
When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus 
were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed  within  their 
spacious  enclosure,  every  production  which  could 
supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants.  The  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of 
Turkish  oppression,  still  exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of 
vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  harvests  ; 
and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that 
are  taken  in  their  stated  seasons,  without  skill,  and 
almost  without  labour.2  But  when  the  passages  of 
the  straits  were  thrown  open  for  trade,  they  alter- 

it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas,  (Observa. 
tions,  p.  340,  341.)  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant  from  each 
other  ? 

t  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer's 
catalogue.     The  xiiith  book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient   for  our  curiosity. 

u  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  "were 
drawn  upon  dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very 
clearly  described  by  Homer.     See  Iliad  ix.  220. 

x  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  105.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Theophanes,  p.  18.  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus,  1.  vii.  p.  48.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  6.  Zosimus 
places  the  new  city  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent 
difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference. 
Before  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by 
Cedrenus,  (p.  283.)  and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital. 
They  both  suppose,  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  emperor,  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the 
mistake  of  the  blind  Chalcedonians. 

y  Pocock's  Description  of  the  Rust,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  His  plan 
of  the  seven  hills  is  clear  and  accurate.  That  traveller  is  seldom  so 
satisfactory. 

z  See  Belon.  Observations,  c.  72—76.  Among  a  variety  of  different 
species,  the  pelamides,  a  sort  of  tuunyes,  were  the  most  celebrated. 
We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  profits  of 
the  fishery  constituted  the  principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 
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nately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial  riches  of 
the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Whatever  rude  commodities  were 
collected  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Borys- 
thenes;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by  the  skill 
of  Europe  or  Asia  ;  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems 
and  spices  of  the  furthest  India,  were   brought  by 
the  varying  winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople, 
which,  for  many  ages,  attracted  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient  world. a 
Foundation  of       The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety, 
the  city.       and  of  wealth,  united  in  a  single  spot, 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantine. 
But  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable 
has,  in  every  age,  been   supposed  to  reflect  a  be- 
coming majesty  on~  the  origin   of  great  cities,b  the 
emperor  was  desirous  of  ascribing  his  resolution, 
not  so   much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of  human 
policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of 
divine  wisdom.     In  one  of  his  laws   he  has  been 
careful  to  instruct  posterity,  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands   of    God,    he   laid   the   everlasting 
foundations   of  Constantinople:0    and   though   he 
has  not  condescended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the 
celestial  inspiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind, 
the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has  been  liberally 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers  ; 
who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which   appeared 
to  the  fancy  of  Constantine,  as  he  slept  within  the 
walls  of  Byzantium.      The  tutelar  genius  of  the 
city,  a  venerable  matron  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned 
with  all  the   symbols  of  imperial  greatness. d     The 
monarch   awoke,  interpreted  the  auspicious  omen, 
and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will  of  heaven. 
The    day  which    gave    birth    to    a   city   or   colony 
was    celebrated    by  the   Romans  with    such    cere- 
monies as  had  been  ordained  by  a  generous   super- 
stition ; e  and  though  Constantine  might  omit  some 
rites  which   savoured  too  strongly  of  their  pagan 
origin,  yet  he   was  anxious  to  leave  a   deep  im- 
pression of  hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the 
spectators.     On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the 
emperor  himself  led  the  solemn  procession;    and 
directed  the  line,  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary 

a  See  the  eloquent  description  of  Bushcquius,  epistol.  i.  p.  64  Est 
in  Enropa  ;  habet  in  conipectu  Asiam,  Egyptum,  Africamque  a 
dextra  :  quae  tamesti  contiguae  non  sunt,  maris  lamen  navigandique 
commoditate  veluti  juu-untur.  A  sinistra  vero  pontus  est  Euxinus 
&c.  i  • , 

b  Datur  haec  venia  aiiliquitati,  lit  miscendo  humana  divinis,  primor- 
dia  iirbium  augustiora  faciat.     T.  Liv.  in  proem. 

c  He  says,  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  commoditate  urhis  quam  aeterno 
nomine,  jnliinte  Deo,  donavimus.     Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  tit.  v.  le<j.  7. 

d  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  the  author  of  the  Alex, 
andrian  Chronicle,  confine  IliemseUes  to  vague  and  general  expressions. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  such  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury.  See  Ducam'e 
C.  P.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

e  See  Plutarch  in  Romul  torn.  i.  p.  4!).  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other 
ceremonies,  a  lanre  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  was 
filled  up  wiih  handful*  of  earth,  whirl]  each  of  the  settlers  brought 
from  the  place  of  his  birth, and  thus  adopted  his  new  country. 

f  Pliilostnrcius,  I.  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a 
suspected  write-,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

tr  S<e  111  the  Meinoire,  <le  lAcademie,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  747— 758.  a  dis. 
Krtation  of  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  lakes 
the  plan  inserted  in  the  Imperium  Orientate  of  Banduri  as  the  most 
complete ;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice  observations,  he  reduces  the 
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of  the  destined  capital :  till  the  growing  circum- 
ference was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  as- 
sistants, who,  at  length,  ventured  to  observe,  that 
he  had  already  exceeded  the  most  ample  measure 
of  a  great  city.  "  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Constantine,  "  till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who 
marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."f  With- 
out presuming  to  investigate  the  nature  or  motives 
of  this  extraordinary  conductor,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing 
the  extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  seraglio  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  our  own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy 
and  despotism  is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Grecian  republic  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Byzantines  were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  side  be- 
yond the  modern  limits  of  the  seraglio.  The  new 
walls  of  Constantine  stretched  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis  across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the 
triangle,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople, 
appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  order.h 
About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
new  buildings,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  har- 
bour, and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already 
covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the  broad 
summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting those  suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  engaged  the  younger  Theodosius  to 
surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent enclosure  of  walls.1  From  the  eastern  promon- 
tory to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 
Constantinople  was  about  three  Roman  miles  ;k  the 
circumference  measured  between  ten  and  eleven ; 
and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as  equal  to 
about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible 
to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched 
the  limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages of  the  European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic, 
coast.1    But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though 

extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of  9.500,  determines  the 
circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800  French  toises. 

h  Codinus  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony  as  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Dncan.  e,  1.  iv.  c  6;  but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover 
the  exact  place  where  it  was  situated. 

i  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413.  In 
447  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months 
by  the  diligence  of  the  praefect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the  Blacheniae 
was  first  taken  into  the  city  iu  the  reign  of  Heraclius  Ducange  Const. 
I.i.  c.  10,  II. 

k  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Nntitia,  by  14,075  feet.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet;  the  proportion  of 
which  has  been  ingeniously  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares 
the  180  feet  with  the  78  Hashemite  cuhits,  which  in  different  writers 
are  assigned  for  the  height  of  St.  Sophia.  Each  of  these  cubits  was 
equal  to  27  French  inches. 

1  The  accurate  Theienot  (1.  i.  c.  15.)  walked  in  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the 
seraglio  to  the  seven  towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  re. 
reives  with  confidence,  this  decisive  testimony,  which  cives  a  cirenm- 
ference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extra  vagant  computation  of  Tour- 
nefort  (Lettre  xi.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without  including 
Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 
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situate  beyond  the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  city  ;m  and  this  addition 
may  perhaps  authorize  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine 
historian,  who  assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  four- 
teen Roman)  miles  for  the  circumference  of  his 
native  city."  Such  an  extent  may  seem  not  unwor- 
thy of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople 
must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,0  to  ancient 
Rome,  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris.0 
Pi-cress  of  the  The  master  °f tne  Roman  world,  who 
work-  aspired  to  erect  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the 
labour,  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius  of 
obedient  millions.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  expense  bestowed  with  imperial  liberality  on 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the  allowance 
of  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and 
the  aqueducts.i  The  forests  that  overshadowed  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries 
of  white  marble  in  the  little  island  of  Proconnesus, 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials,  ready 
to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.1"  A 
multitude  of  labourers  and  artificers  urged  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil :  but  the 
impatience  of  Constantine  soon  discovered,  that,  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  numbers 
of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of 
the  most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed 
to  institute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient 
number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education.3  The  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of 
Constantine  could  afford  ;  but  they  were  decorated 
by  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the 
genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  surpassed  indeed 
the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor  ;  but  the  immortal 
productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were   exposed  without   defence   to   the   rapacious 

m  The  sycse,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were  very 
much  embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pera 
and  Galata.  The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious;  that  of  the 
latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  22.  and  Gyllius  de 
Byzant.  I.  iv.  c.  10. 

n  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into 
modern  Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660,"  sometimes  ouly  600 
French  toises.     See  D'Anville  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  53. 

o  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  are  settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascer- 
tained, we  find  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  incredi- 
ble circumference  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Compare 
D'Anville  Mem.  de  1'Academie,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  235.  with  his  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

p  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  50 
French  toises,  the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  those 
divisions. 

q  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold. 
This  sum  is  taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  II.;  but  unless 
that  contemptible  author  had  derived  his  information  from  some  purer 
sources,  he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a 
mode  of  reckoning. 

r  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  sea,  consult  Tournefort,  Lettre  xvi. 
for  the  marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588.  The 
latter  had  already  furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of 
Cyzicus. 

s  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1,    This  law  is  dated  in 


vanity  of  a  despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their  most 
valuable  ornaments.1  The  trophies  of  memorable 
wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most 
finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages 
and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the 
splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople ;  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  remark  of  the  historian  Cedrenus," 
who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious 
men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  in- 
tended to  represent.  But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  nor  in  the  declining  period  of  an  em- 
pire, when  the  human  mind  was  depressed  by  civil 
and  religious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  for  the 
souls  of  Homer  and  of  Demosthenes. 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the       „,.„ 

°  °  J  Edifices, 

conqueror  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the 

commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the 
same  advantageous  position  for  the  principal  forum  ;" 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather 
elliptical,  form.  The  two  opposite  entrances  formed 
triumphal  arches  ;  the  porticoes,  which  enclosed  it 
on  every  side,  were  filled  with  statues  ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column, 
of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by 
the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pillar.  This  column 
was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty 
feet  high  ;  and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of  por- 
phyry, each  of  which  measured  about  teta  feet  in 
height,  and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference.? 
On  the  summit  of  the  pillar  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  trans- 
ported either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The 
artist  had  represented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  interpreted,  the  emperor  Constantine 
himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe 
of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glitter- 
ing on  his  head.2  The  circus,  or  hippodrome,  was 
a  stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth.*  The  space 
between  the  two  metce  or  goals  was  filled  with  statues 

the  year  334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  prsefect  of  Italy,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion" extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy,  on  the 
whole  title,  well  deserves  to  be  consulted. 

t  Constantinnpolis  dedicator  pcene  omnium  nrbium  nuditate.  Hic- 
ronym.  Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of  the  Anti- 
quitat  Const.  1.  iii.  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  torn  i.  p.  41.)  enumer- 
ates Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other  cities.  The 
provinces  of  Greece  aud  Asia  Minor  may  be  supposed  to  have  yielded 
the  richest  booty. 

u  Hist.  Compend.  p.  369.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  bust,  of 
Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Cedrenus 
copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

x  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106.  Chron.  Alexandria  vel  Paschal,  p.  284. 
Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court  of 
the  palace.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished 
what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the  otber. 

y  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  cnlumn  is  given  by  Pocock. 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii  part.  i'i.  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many 
instances  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory. 

z  Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  24.  p.  76.  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382. 
The  statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign 
of  Alexis  Comnenus. 

a  Tournefort  (Lettre  xii.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundred 
paces.  If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three 
hundred  toises  in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  circus  of 
Rome.    See  d'Anville  Mesures  Itiueraires,  p.  73. 
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and  obelisks  ;  and  we  may  still  remark  a  very  sin- 
gular fragment  of  antiquity  ;  the  bodies  of  three 
serpents,  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their 
triple  heads  had  once  supported  the  golden  tripod 
which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.b 
The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  long  since 
defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors ;  but,  under  the  similar  appellation  of  At- 
meidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  their 
horses.  From  the  throne,  whence  the  emperor 
viewed  the  Circeusian  games,  a  winding  staircase0 
descended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice, 
which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Rome 
itself,  and  which,  together  with  the  dependent  courts, 
gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propontis  be- 
tween the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.d 
We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been 
enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Constantine,  with 
lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and  above  three- 
score statues  of  bronze. e  But  we  should  deviate 
from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted 
minutely  to  describe  the  different  buildings  or 
quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great 
capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion, composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation, 
enumerates  a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus, 
two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five 
granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces, 
and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations/ 

The  populousness   of  this  favoured 


Population. 


city  was  the  next  and  most  serious  ob- 


b  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this 
occasion.  See  Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  By. 
zant.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  I.  The  original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  lie  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausanias. 
2.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Lusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred  ornameuts  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of 
Constantine;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome 
is  particularly  mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have 
visited  Constantinople,  from  BnondeLmonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  in 
t  he  same  place,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  differences  between 
them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  injuries  which  it  has  sustained  from 
the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  second  broke  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the 
serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.     Thevenot,  1.  i.  c.  17. 

c  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  history.  Ducange  Const.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 
p.  104. 

d  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation 
of  the  palace.  1.  The  staircase  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippo- 
drome or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from 
whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent,  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the 
gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum  was  a  spacious  court,  one 
side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  another  by 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

ZenxipptU  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of 
old  Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has 
not  been  felt  by  Ducange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with  St. 
Sophia  and  the  palace;  but  the  original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri, 
places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  the  harbour.     For  their 


ject  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire, 
the  remote  and  tire  immediate  consequences  of  that 
memorable  event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
Latins.?  It  was  asserted,  and  believed,  that  all  the 
noble  families  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had 
followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propon- 
tis ;  that  a  spurious  race  of  strangers  and  plebeians 
was  left  to  possess  the  solitude  of  the  ancient  capital ; 
and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  since  converted 
into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivation 
and  inhabitants.11  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just 
value:  yet,  since  the  growth  of  Constantinople 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  of  man- 
kind and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  were  pro- 
bably invited  by  Constantine  to  adopt  for  their 
country  the  fortunate  spot  which  he  had  chosen  for 
his -own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  master  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands  ;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience.  He  bestowed  on  his  favourites 
the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands  and  pensions 
for  the  support  of  their  dignity,*  and  alienated  the 
demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia  to  grant  hereditary 
estates  by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in 
the  capital. k  But  these  encouragements  and  obli- 
gations soon  became  superfluous,  and  were  gradually 
abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of  government  is 
fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will 
be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers, 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of 
the  palace.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  provincials 
will  be  attracted  by  the  powerful  motives  of  interest 
and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A  third 
and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  in- 
sensibly be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 

beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  285.  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  7. 
Christodorus,  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  vii.)  composed  inscriptions  in 
verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet  in  genius  as  well 
as  in  birth: 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natnm. 

f  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  domus  ; 
but  the  word  must  have  had  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  insulie 
are  mentioned  at  Constantinople.  The  old  capital  consisted  of  424 
streets,  the  new  of  322. 

g  Liutprand  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  153.  The  modern 
Greeks  have  strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  We 
might  excuse  the  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  astonishing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authen- 
tic materials  preserved  in  their  own  language,  should  prefer  fiction  to 
truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history.  In  a  single  page  of  Co- 
dinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes;  the  reconciliation 
of  Severus  and  Nijjer,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the  siege 
of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which 
recalled  Severus  to  Rome,  the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  from  his 
death  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  &c. 

h  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  17. 

i  Themist.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48.  edit.  Hardouin.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  3. 
Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  107.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit 
Codinus,  (p.  10.)  Constantine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact 
model  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  himself, 
with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise;  but  the  whole  story  is  full 
of  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

k  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosins,  in  the  year  438, 
abolished  this  tenure,  may  be  found  among  the  Novellae  of  that  em- 
peror at  Uie   head  of  the  Theodosiau  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.     M.  de 
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merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their 
own  labour,  and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the 
superior  ranks.  In  less  than  a  century,  Constanti- 
nople disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence 
of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings, 
crowded  together  with  too  little  regard  to  health  or 
convenience,  scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  nar- 
row streets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of 
horses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space  of 
ground  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing 
people  ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,  on 
either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea,  might 
alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.1 

The  frequent  and  regular  distribu- 
tions of  wine  and  oil,  of  corn  or  bread, 
of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the 
poorest  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of  la- 
bour. The  magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in 
some  measure  imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constan- 
tinople :m  but  his  liberality,  however  it  might  excite 
the  applause  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and  con- 
querors might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  their  blood; 
and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus,  that,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose 
the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of 
Constantine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  consider- 
ation either  of  public  or  private  interest ;  and  the 
annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the 
benefit  of  his  new  capital,  was  applied  to  feed  a 
lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.11  Some 
other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to 
blame,  but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He  di- 
vided Constantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quar- 
ters,0 dignified  the  public  council  with  the  appella- 

Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  371.1  has  evidently  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the  imperial 
demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour,  which  would 
justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  pri- 
vate property. 

1  The  passages  of  Zosimns,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Aga- 
thius,  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at 
Constantinople,  are  collected  and  connected  by  Gyllius,  de  Byzant. 
I.  i.  c.  3.  Sidonius  Appollinaris  (in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  56.  p.  290. 
edit.  Sirmond.)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards  into 
the  sea;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in 
the  water. 

m  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Codin.  Antiquitat.  Const, 
p.  8.  It  appears  by  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  that  the  daily  allowances  of 
the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  o-its,  which  we  may  either  trans- 
late with  Valesius  by  the  words  of  modii  of  corn,  or  consider  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread. 

n  See  Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  xiii.  xiv.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii.  torn.  ii. 
p.  648.  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem 
of  Claudian  de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46—64. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi,  divisaque  sumsit 
jEquales  aurora  togas  ;  iEgy  ptia  rura 
In  partem  cessere  novam. 

o  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius  ;  but  as  the  four  last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of 
Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  division  of  the  city  should 
be  referred  to  the  founder. 

P  Senatum  constituit  seenndi  ordinis;  Claros  vocavit.  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Ctarissimi. 
See  a  curious  note  of  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From 
the  eleventh  epistle  of  Julian,  it  should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator 
was  considered  as  a  burthen,  rather  than  as  an  honour  ;  but  the  Abbe 
de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  271.)  has  shown  that  this 
epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead 
of  the  celebrated  name  of  llufaK-rioic,  the  obscure  but  more  probable 
word  BiaavOtivoi?''.  Bisantheor  Rhcedestus,  now  Rhodoslo,  was  a  snail 
maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephen.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225.  and 
Cellar.  Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  849. 


tion  of  senates  communicated  to  the  citizens  the 
privileges  of  Italy,i  and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city 
the  title  of  Colony,  the  first  and  most  favoured 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent 
still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknowledged  supre- 
macy, which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and 
to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness.1 

As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  Dedication, 
of  the  work  with  the  impatience  of  a  A-  D-  33°  or  334- 
lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal 
edifices,  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  in  a  few  months  :s  but  this 
extraordinary  diligence  should  excite  the  less  ad- 
miration, since  many  of  the  buildings  were  finished 
in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner,  that,  under 
the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with 
difficulty  from  impending  ruin.*  But  while  they 
displayed  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth,  the 
founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his 
city."  The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned  the 
pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be 
supposed  :  but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more 
singular  and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not 
entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often  as  the  birth- 
day of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine, 
framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in 
its  right  hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the 
place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The  guards, 
carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  richest 
apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
moved  through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was 
opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence 
adored  the  memory  of  his  predecessor/-  At  the 
festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a 
column  of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or 
New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Constantine/     But  the 


q  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  (torn.  v. 
p.  220.)  is  long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in 
what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had 
been  communicated  to  the  whole  empire. 

i  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior 
to  all  other  cities,  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His  learned 
commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75,  76.)  justifies  this  language  by  several 
parallel  and  contemporary  instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  two 
sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
old  and  the  new  capital. 

s  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8.)  affirms,  that  the  foundations  of  Con. 
stantinople  were  laid  in  the  year  of  the  world  5837,  (A.  D.  329.)  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of  May 
5838  (A.  D.  330.)  He  connects  these  dates  with  several  characteristic 
epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other;  the  authority  of  Codinus  is  of 
little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must  appear  insufficient. 
The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  ;  (Oral.  i.  p.  8.)  and  Span- 
heim labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69—75.)  by  the  help  of  two 
passages  from  Themistius,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58.)  and  Philostorgius,  (I.  ii, 
c.  9.)  which  form  a  period  from  the  year  324  to  the  year  334.  Modern 
critics  are  divided  concerning  this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  very  accurately  discussed  by  Tillemout,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  619—625. 

t  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosirn.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Constantine 
himself,  in  one  of  his  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.)  betrays  his  im. 
patience. 

u  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which 
prevailed  in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  conse- 
crated to  the  virgin  Mother  of  God. 

x  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary  ce- 
remony may  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  265.  Tille- 
mont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  offended  with  the 
air  of  paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  christian  prince,  had  a 
right  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  omit  the 
mention  of  it. 

y  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Romas 
filiam,  is  the  expression  of  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  v.  c.  25. 
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name  cf  Constantinople*  has  prevailed  over  that 
honourable  epithet ;  and  after  the  revolution  of 
fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its 
author." 

Form  of  govern.      The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is 
ment.  naturally  connected  with  the  establish- 

ment of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration. The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated 
system  of  policy,  introduced  by  Diocletian,  im- 
proved by  Constantine,  and  completed  by  his  im- 
mediate successors,  may  not  only  amuse  the  fancy 
by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will 
tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of 
its  rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable 
institution,  we  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more 
earlv  or  the  more  recent  times  of  the  Roman  history  ; 
but  the  proper  limits  of  this  inquiry  will  be  in- 
cluded within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to 
the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  code;b  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  of  the  east  and 
west,c  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety 
of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course 
of  the  narrative ;  but  the  interruption  will  be  cen- 
sured only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they 
peruse,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues 
of  a  court,  or  the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 
Hierarchy  of  the  The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans, 
8tate-  content  with  substantial  power,  had 
left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  ostentatious  greatness.4  But  when  they 
lost  even  the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were 
derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity 
of  Roman  manners  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the 
stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of  Asia.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so  con- 
spicuous in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under 
a  monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the 
emperors  ;  who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe 
subordination  of  rank  and  office,  from  the  titled 
slaves  who  were  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  actual  government,  from  the 
dread  of  a  revolution,  which  might  at  once  con- 
found their  hopes,  and  intercept  the  reward  of  their 
services.     In   this   divine  hierarchy  (for  such  it  is 

i  F.utropius,   I.   x.  c.   8.     Julian.    Orat.   i    p.  8.     Ducange  C.   P. 

1.  i.  c.  5.  The  name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of 
Constantine. 

a  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  affects  to  deride 
the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  Constantine,  whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the 
vulsar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish  corruption  of  cic  rnv  itokiv. 
Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,   1.  By  the  nations  of  Europe. 

2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings  are  dif- 
fn«-d  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conc|iiests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
IVHerbelot  Biblintheque  Orientate,  p.  275.  4.  By  the  more  learned 
Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandate*.  Cantemir's 
History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 

b  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

c  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia 
a  date  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code  ;  but  his  proofs, 
or  rather  conjectures,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  place  this  useful  work  between  the  final  division  of  the 
empire,  (A.  D.  395.)  aod  the  successful   invasion  of  Gaul   by  the  bar- 


frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  dis- 
played in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies, 
which  it  was  a  study  to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege  to 
neglect. e  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was 
debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride 
and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully 
would  scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augus- 
tus would  have  rejected  with  indignation.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  empire  were  saluted,  even 
by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles 
of  your  Sincerity,  your  Gravity,  your  Excellency, 
your  Eminence,  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magni- 
tude, your  illustrious  and  magnificent  Highness. 
The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  office  were  curiously 
emblazoned  with  such  emblems  as  were  best  adapted 
to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity  ;  the  image 
or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors  ;  a  triumphal 
car;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table, 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four 
tapers  ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces 
which  they  governed  ;  or  the  appellations  and 
standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded. 
Some  of  these  official  ensigns  were  really  exhibited 
in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their 
pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public  ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their 
dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their  train,  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic 
observer,  the  system  of  the  Roman  government 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre, 
filled  with  players  of  every  character  and  degree, 
who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  pas- 
sions, of  their  original  models 

All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  im-  Three  ranks  of 
portance  to  find  a  place  in  the  general  honour. 
state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided  into 
three  classes.  1.  The  Illustrious.  2.  The  Spectabiles, 
or  Respectable :  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi ;  whom  we 
may  translate  by  the  word  Honourable.  In  the 
times  of  Roman  simplicity,  the  last-mentioned 
epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague  expression  of 
deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar  and 
appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the 
senate,'1  and  consequently  of  all  who,  from  that 
venerable  body , were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces. 
The  vanity  of  those  who,  from  their  rank  and  office, 
might  claim  a  superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of 

barians  (A.  D.  407.)  See  Histoire  des  ancieus  Peuples  de  l'Europe, 
torn.  vii.  p.  40. 

d  Scilicet  externaesnperbiaesueto,  non  inerat  notitia  nostri ;  (perhaps 
nostra)  apud  quos  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  transmittuntur.  Tacit. 
Anna!,  xv.31.  The  gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and  simpli- 
city, to  that  of  form  and  servitude,  may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 

e  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  pub- 
lished by  Valentinian,  the  father  of  his  dfotnifw,  thus  continues  :  Siquis 
igitur  indebitum  sibi  locum  usurpaverit,  nulla  se  ignoratione  defendat ; 
sitc|ue  plane  sacrilegii  reus,  qui  divina  praecepta  neglexerit.  Cod. 
Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  v.  lea-.  2. 

f  Consult  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  316. 

fr  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriusque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  explana- 
tions are  obscure,  aud  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  painted 
emblems'from  the  effective  ensigns  of  office. 

h  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Anto. 
nines,  Clarissimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator. 
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the  senatorial  order,  was  long  afterwards  indulged 
with  the  new  appellation  of  Respectable:  hut  the 
title  of  Illustrious  was  always  reserved  to  some 
eminent  personages  who  were  oheyed  or  reverenced 
by  the  two  subordinate  classes.  It  was  communi- 
cated only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians  ;  II. 
To  the  praetorian  praefects,  with  the  praefects  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III.  To  the  masters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  ;  and,  IV. 
To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised 
their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor.'  Among  those  illustrious  magistrates 
who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  the 
seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
dignities. k  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils, 
the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their 
favours,  might  sometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though 
not  the  ambition,  of  impatient  courtiers.1 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls 
were  the  first  magistrates  of  a  free 
state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors 
condescended  to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they 
imposed,  the  consuls  were  still  elected  hy  the  real 
or  apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate'.  From  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty  were 
abolished,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were 
invested  with  the  annual  honours  of  the  consulship, 
affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their 
predecessors.  The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been 
reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of  plebeians,  to  pass 
through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  a 
popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their  own  happier 
fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and  government 
in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  assigned  by 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.1"  In 
the  epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two 
consuls  elect,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
by  his  sole  authority.11  Their  names  and  portraits, 
engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispersed 
over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  provinces,  the 
cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people." 

i  Pancirol.  p.  12—17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  in. 
ferior  ranks,  Perfectissimus,  and  Egregius,  which  were  given  to  many 
persons,  who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

k  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.     The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascer- 
tained  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  anil  illustrated 
with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned  interpreter. 
1  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

m  Ausonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy 
topic,  which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16—19.) 
with  somewhat  more  freedom  and  ingenuity. 

n  Cum  de  consulibus  in  annum  creandis,  solus  mecum  volutarem 
.  .  .  te  consulem  et  designavi,  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nuueapavi ;  are 
some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratjan  to  his  pre. 
ceptor  the  poet  Ausonius. 

o  Immanesque  ....  dentes 
Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  coelato  consule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii.  Cons.  Stilichon.  456. 
Montfauson  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dypticks;   see 
Supplement  a  l'Antiquite  expliquee,  torn.  iii.  p.  220. 
p  Consule  leetatur  post  plurima  secula  viso 
Pallanteus  apex:  agnoscunt  rostra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis:  desuetaque  cingit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fascibus  Ulpia  lictor. 

Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  643. 
From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  sixth   consulship  of  Honorius,  there 
was  an   interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperors  were  always  absent  from  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
bee  the  Chronologie'de  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 
R 


Their  solemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the 
place  of  the  imperial  residence ;  and  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rome  was  con- 
stantly deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  ancient 
magistrates.1*  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity.  Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  costly  gems.q  On  this  solemn  occasion 
they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of 
the  state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and 
the  useless  fasces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable 
axes,  were  borne  before  them  by  the  lictors/  The 
procession  moved  from  the  palace s  to  the  Forum  or 
principal  square  of  the  city;  where  the  consuls 
ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
curule  chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  times.  They  immediately  exercised  an 
act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manumission  of  a  slave, 
who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  cele- 
brated action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of 
liberty  and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted 
among  his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who 
had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.'  The 
public  festival  was  continued  during  several  days 
in  all  the  principal  cities  ;  in  Rome,  from  custom  ; 
in  Constantinople,  from  imitation ;  in  Carthage, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  superfluity  of  wealth."  In  the  two  capitals 
of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the 
circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,x  cost  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  (about)  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense surpassed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of 
the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was  supplied 
from  the  imperial  treasury .y  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and 
to  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own  greatness. 
They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national  councils ; 
they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace  or 

q  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  &c. ;  and  in  iv.  Cons. 
Honorii,  585,  &c. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  those  of  tlie  consul.    Ausonius  received 
from  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  a  vestis  palmata,  or  robe  of  state,  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constantius  was  embroidered, 
r  Cernis  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes: 
Patricios  summit  habitus;  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisque  parumper 
Bellorum  signis,  sequitur  vexilla  Ciuirini. 
Lictori  cedunt  aquila?,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  ci  in  mediis  effulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  5. 

strictasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  229. 
s  See  Valesuis  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
t  Auspice  mox  laeto  sonuit  clamore  tribunal  ; 
Te  rastos  ineunte  quater;  solemnia  ludit 
Omnia  libertas:  deductum  vindice  morem 
Lex  servat,  famulusquejugo  laxatus  herili 
Ducitur,  etgrato  remeat  securior  ictu. 

Claudian  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 
u  Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  ubique  urbes  quae 
sub  legibus  agunt  ;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  Constantinopolisde  imitatione, 
et  Antiochia  pro  luxu,  et  discincta  Carthago,  et  domus  rluminis  Alex, 
andria,  sed  Treviri  principis  benericio.     Ausonius  in  Grat.  Actione. 

x  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Theodori,  279—331.)  describes,  in  a  lively 
and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  consul.     The  sanguinary  com. 
bats  of  gladiators  had  already  been  prohibited. 
y  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  26. 
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war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in 
more  effective  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and 
their  names  served  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year 
in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  acknowledged,  in 
the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this  empty 
name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to 
the  possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of 
consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition, 
the  noblest  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The 
emperors  themselves,  who  disdained  the  faint  shadow 
of  the  republic,  were  conscious  that  they  acquired 
an  additional  splendour  and  majesty  as  often  as  they 
assumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  consular  dignity.* 
The  proudest  and  most  perfect  sepa- 
ration which  can  be  found  in  any  age 
or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  was  established  in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Wealth  and  honours,  the  offices  of  the 
state,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  almost 
exclusively  possessed  by  the  former  ;  who,  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the  most  insult- 
ing jealousy,51  held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of 
specious  vassalag<e.  But  these  distinctions,  so  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  re- 
moved, after  a  long  struggle,  by  the  persevering- 
efforts  of  the  tribunes.  The  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  plebeians  accumulated  wealth,  as- 
pired to  honours,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted 
alliances,  and,  after  some  generations,  assumed 
the  pride  of  ancient  nobility.15  The  patrician  fami- 
lies, on  the  other  hand,  whose  original  number  was 
never  recruited  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 
either  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or 
were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic, 
wars,  or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insen- 
sibly mingled  with  the'mass  of  the  people.0  Very  few 
remained  who  could  derive  their  pure  and  genuine 
origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or  even  from  that 
of  the  republic,  when  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Claudius 
and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  senate 
a  competent  number  of  new  patrician  families,  in 
the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order,  which  was  still 
considered  as  honourable  and  sacred.d  But  these 
artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reigning  house  was 
always  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the 
change   of  manners,   and  by   the   intermixture  of 

%  Inconsulatn  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur.  (Mamertin.  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  xi.  2.)  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an 
Or.ition  (hi.  p.  107.)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  Con- 
stantius.  See  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  (Memoires  de  I' Academic,  torn. 
xxiv.  p.  280.)  who  delights  to  pursue  the  vestiges  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copious  fancy. 

a  Intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables;  and  the  uniform  operations  of 
human  nature  may  attest  that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  in  I. ivy 
(iv.  I_6.)  the  pride  of  family  urged  by  the  consul,  and  the  rights  of 
mankind  averted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

b  Bee  the  animated  pictures  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine  war, 
of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus,  who  was 
unable  to  brook  the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  consulship  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  obscure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius.  (c.  64.)  Two 
hundred  year?  before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli  themselves  were  Confound- 
ed anion?  the  plebeians  of  Rome  ;  and  from  the  etymologv  of  their 
name  of  C'acilius,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haughty  nobles 
derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

c  In  the  year  of  Rome  fl<J0,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old 


nations.*5  Little  more  was  left  when  Constantine 
ascended  the  throne,  than  a  vague  and  imperfect 
tradition,  that  the  patricians  had  once  been  the  first 
of  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose 
influence  may  restrain,  while  it  secures,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  monarch,  would  have  been  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  and  policy  of  Constantine  ; 
but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a  design,  it 
might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to 
ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution  which 
must  expect  the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion. 
He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  patricians,  but  he 
revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary,  dis- 
tinction. They  yielded  only  to  the  transient  supe- 
riority of  the  annual  consuls  ;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  state, 
with  the  most  familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the 
prince.  This  honourable  rank  was  bestowed  on 
them  for  life  ;  and  as  they  were  usually  favourites, 
and  ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the  imperial 
court,  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted 
by  ignorance  and  flattery ;  and  the  patricians  of 
Constantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  fathers 
of  the  emperor  and  the  republic/ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  prastorian  Thepraetorian 
praefects  were  essentially  different  from  prefects, 
those  of  the  consuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  saw 
their  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title. 
The  former,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble 
condition,  were  invested  with  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign 
of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the 
palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the  armies  and 
the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintend- 
ing care  ;  and,  like  the  vizirs  of  the  east,  they  held 
with  one  hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other  the 
standard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition  of  the  prae- 
fects, always  formidable,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the 
masters  whom  they  served,  was  supported  by  the 
strength  of  the  praetorian  bands ;  but  after  those 
haughty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian, 
and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine,  the  praefects, 
who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  minis- 
ters. When  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned 
the  jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed 
and  exercised  over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace. 
They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  military 

patrician  families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Caesar 
and  Augustus.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.)  The  family  of  Scaurus  (a 
branch  of  the  patrician  /Emilii)  was  degraded  so  low  that  his  father, 
who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merchant,  left  him  only  ten 
slaves,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  (Vale- 
rius Maximus,  I.  iv.  c.  4.  n.  II.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Scauro  )  The  family 
was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 

<1  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Cassius,  I.  iii.  p.  (193.  The  virtues  of 
Agricola,  who  was  created  a  patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  re- 
flected honour  on  that  ancient  order ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any 
claim  beyond  an  equestrian  nobility. 

k  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true,  as 
Casaubon  compels  Aurelius  Victor  to  affirm,  (ad  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  42. 
See  Hist.  August,  p.  203.  and  Casaubon  Comment,  p.  220.)  that  Ves- 
pasian created  at  once  a  thousand  patrician  families.  Rut  tins  extrava- 
gant number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  senatorial  order,  unless  we 
should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
permission  of  wearing  the  laticlnve. 

!  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  118;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
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command,  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into 
the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a  singular 
revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guards  were  trans- 
formed into  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces. 
According  to  the  plan  of  government  instituted  by 
Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their  praeto- 
rian prasfect ;  and  after  the  monarchy  was  once 
more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still 
continued  to  create  the  same  number  of  four  pre- 
fects, and  intrusted  to  their  care  the  same  pro- 
vinces which  they  already  administered.  1.  The 
prefect  of  the  east  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction 
into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
praefect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  praefect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence 
he  derived  his  title  ;  it  extended  over  the  additional 
territory  of  Rbaetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those 
of  Tingitania.  4.  The  praefect  of  the  Gauls  com- 
prehended under  that  plural  denomination  the  kin- 
dred provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  mount  Atlas. s 

After  the  praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed 
from  all  military  command,  the  civil  functions 
which  they  were  ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many 
subject  nations,  were  adequate  to  the  ambition  and 
abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers.  To 
their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects 
which,  in  a  state  of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all 
the  respective  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
people  ;  of  the  former,  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
are  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  of  the  latter,  to  contribute 
the  share  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state.  The  coin,  the  highways,  the 
posts,  the  granaries,  the  manufactures,  whatever 
could  interest  the  public  prosperity,  was  moderated 
by  the  authority  of  the  praetorian  praefects.  As  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  imperial  majesty, 
they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 

g  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  110.  If  we  had  not  fortunately  possessed  this 
satisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the 
praetorian  praefects,  we  should  frequently  have  heen  perplexed  amidst 
the  copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  minuteness  of 
the  Notitia. 

h  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  praefectis  autem  praetorio 
provocare,  non  sinimus.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  Chari- 
sius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  (Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Romani, 
p.  349.)  who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence, compares  the  praetorian  praefects  to  the  masters  of  the  horse  of 
the  ancient  dictators.     Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 

i  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  insti- 
tuted a  prastorian  praefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold.     Cod.  Justinian,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  I. 

b  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Godefroy,  who 
have  diligently  collected  and  accurately  digested  in  their  proper  order 
all  the  legal  and  historical  materials.  From  those  authors,  Dr.  Howell 
(History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24—77.)  has  deduced  a  very  distinct 
abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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some  occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their 
discretionary  proclamations.  They  watched  over 
the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed 
the  negligent,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  the 
guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  an  ap- 
peal in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
praefect :  but  his  sentence  was  final  and  absolute ; 
and  the  emperors  themselves  refused  to  admit  any 
complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of 
a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured  with  such  un- 
bounded confidence. h  His  appointments  were 
suitable  to  his  dignity ; ;  and  if  avarice  was  his  ruling 
passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of 
perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  praefects,  they  were 
attentive  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this  great 
office  by  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  its  dura- 
tion.11 

From  their  superior  importance  and    The  praefects  of 
dignity,    Rome    and    Constantinople   Rorae  and  Con- 

/  ,  o  ■     i ,■         stautiuople. 

were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  praetorian  praefects.  The  immense  size 
of  the  city,  and  the  experience,  of  the  tardy,  in- 
effectual operation  of  the  laws,  had  furnished  the 
policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for  in- 
troducing a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  re- 
strain a  servile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the 
strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.1  Valerius  Messalla 
was  appointed  the  first  praefect  of  Rome,  that  his 
reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  mea- 
sure :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accom- 
plished citizen1"  resigned  his  office,  declaring  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found 
himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incompati- 
ble with  public  freedom."  As  the  sense  of  liberty 
became  less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were 
more  clearly  understood ;  and  the  praefect,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror  only  to 
slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian 
and  noble  families  of  Rome.  The  praetors,  annually 
created  as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not 
long  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum  with  a  vi- 
gorous and  permanent  magistrate,  who  was  usually 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their 
courts  were  deserted,  their  number,  which  had  once 
fluctuated    between    twelve    and    eighteen,0  was 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  Euseb.  vi.  II.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassius, 
in  the  oration  of  Maecenas,  (1.  vii.  p.  675.)  describes  the  prerogatives 
of  the  praefect  of  the  city  as  they  were  established  in  his  own 
time. 

m  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In  the 
earliest  youth  he  was  recommended  bv  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of 
Brutus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  broken  in 
the  fields  of  Philippi :  he  then  accepted  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the 
most  moderate  of  the  conquerors;  and  uniformly  asserted  his  freedom 
and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph  of  Messalla  was 
justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator,  he  disputed  the 
palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every 
muse,  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  even- 
ings in  philosophic  conversation  with  Horace;  assumed  his  place  at 
table  between  Delia  and  Tibullus;  and  amused  his  leisure  by  encou- 
raging the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

ii  Incivilem  esse  potestatem  contestans,  says  the  translator  of  Eusebius. 
Tacitus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nescius  exercendi. 

o  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  1  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 
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gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  im- 
portant functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive 
obligation  f  of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.  After  the  office  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls had  been  changed  into  a  vain  pageant,  which 
was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital,  the  prefects  as- 
sumed their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of 
that  venerable  assembly.  They  received  appeals 
from  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was 
allowed  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  all 
municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them  alone.'1 
In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the 
governor  of  Rome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or 
even  his  superiors.  The  principal  departments 
were  relative  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  watch, 
established  as  a  safeguard  against  fires,  robberies, 
and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provisions  ; 
the  care  of  the  port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common 
sewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber  ; 
the  inspection  of  the  markets,  the  theatres,  and  of 
the  private  as  well  as  public  works.  Their  vigi- 
lance ensured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular 
police,  safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  attention  of  government  to  preserve  the 
splendour  and  ornaments  of  the  capital,  a  particular 
inspector  was  appointed  for  the  statues  ;  the 
guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people, 
which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of 
an  old  writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the 
living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  a  similar 
magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for 
the  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  per- 
fect equality  was  established  between  the  dignity  of 
the  two  municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  praetorian, 

prefects. r 

Those  who,  in  the  imperial  hierar- 

vicepraefects  '  chy,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Respectable,  formed  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  illustrious  prefects,  and  the  hon- 
ourable magistrates  of  the  provinces.  In  this  class 
the  proconsuls  of  Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  pre- 
eminence, which  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  dignity :  and  the  appeal  from  their 
tribunal  to  that  of  the  praefects  was  almost  the  only 
mark  of  their  dependence.5  Rut  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  into  thirteen 
great  Dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  just 

P  Heineccii  Elemc-nt.  Juris  Civilis  second,  ordinem  Pandect,  torn.  i. 
p.  70.  See  likewise Spanheirn  de  Usu  Numismatum,  torn,  ii.  dissertat. 
x.  p.  119.  In  the  year  460,  Marcian  published  a  law,  that  three  citizens 
should  be  annually  created  pratorsof  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of 
the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  i.  tit.  xxxix. 
leg.  2. 

q  Cluidf)uid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittifur,  ad  P.IJ.  videtur  perti. 
nere;  sed  et  siquid  intra  centesimum  inillianum.  (Jlpian  in  Pandect. 
1.  i.  tit.  xiii.  ii.  I.  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  offices  of  the 
praefect,  who,  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (I.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  -i  )  is  declar- 
ed to  precede  and  command  all  city  magistrates  sine  injuria  ac  detri- 
mento  honoris  alieni. 

r  Besides  one  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Caotelorius 
has  written  a  separate  treatise,  De  Pnefecto  Urhis,  and  that  many  cu- 
rious details  concerning  the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are 
contaiued  in  the  fouiUtnth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 


measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first  of  these 
dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count 
of  the  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
importance  and  variety  of  his  functions,  by  observ- 
ing, that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be  styled 
at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or  ushers, 
or  messengers,  were  employed  in  this  immediate 
office.1  The  place  of  Augustal  prcefect  of  Egypt  was 
no  longer  filled  by  a  Roman  knight;  but  the  name 
was  retained  ;  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  had  once  made  indispensable,  were  still 
continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining 
dioceses,  of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace  ;  of  Mace- 
donia, Dacia,  and  Pannonia,  or  western  Ulyricum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; 
were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice  prefects,'1 
whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and 
dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of  Re- 
spectable. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostenta-  The  governors  of 
tion  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  the  Pr™n«*- 
emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to 
divide  the  substance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of 
power.  The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  con- 
querors had  united  under  the  same  simple  form  of 
administration,  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into 
minute  fragments ;  till  at  length  the  whole  empire 
was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and 
splendid  establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  govern- 
ed by  proconsuls,  thirty-seven  by  consulars,  five  by 
correctors,  and  seventy-one  by  presidents.  The  ap- 
pellations of  these  magistrates  were  different ;  they 
ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dig- 
nity were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  might  be  more  or  less 
agreeable  or  advantageous.  But  they  were  all  (ex- 
cepting only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included  in  the 
class  of  honourable  persons  ;  and  they  were  alike 
intrusted,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  prefects  or  their  deputies, 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  finances 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponderous  volumes 
of  the  Codes  and  Pandects  x  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
provincial  government,  as  in  the  space  of  six  cen- 
turies it  was  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman 

»  Etinapius  affirms,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of  the 
pra-fect;  which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowance  : 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-praefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.  1  an- 

ciiolus,  p.  161.  ..  *.  ..    „    n 

t  The  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors;  and  they  all 
i.  ceived  large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See 
Pancirol.  p.  26.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  Ivi.  Ivn. 

u  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Home.  It  lias  been 
much  disputed,  whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  city,  or  whether  it  stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces 

"  x  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten 
books,  concerning  the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  most 
essential  articles  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  ot  a 
proviuce. 
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statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary  pro- 
visions intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority. 
1.  For  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  with  the 
sword  of  justice.  They  indicted  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  autho- 
rized to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the 
choice  of  his  own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind 
of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the 
prefects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  of  gold  ;  their  vicegerents  were  con- 
fined to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few  ounces.y  This 
distinction,  which  seems  to  grant  the  larger,  while 
it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of  authority,  was  found- 
ed on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions 
of  a  provincial  magistrate  might  frequently  provoke 
him  into  acts  of  oppression,  which  affected  only  the 
freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject ;  though, 
from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity, 
he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  It  may  likewise  be  considered,  that  exile, 
considerable  fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death, 
relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and  the  noble  ; 
and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  avarice  or 
resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  were  thus  re- 
moved from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more 
august  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect. 2.  As  it  was  reasonably  apprehended  that 
the  integrity  of  the  judge  might  be  biassed,  if  his 
interest  was  concerned,  or  his  affections  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were  established,  to 
exclude  any  person,  without  the  special  dispensa- 
tion of  the  emperor,  from  the  government  of  the 
province  where  he  was  born  f  and  to  prohibit  the 
governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage  with 
a  native,  or  an  inhabitant  ;a  or  from  purchasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion.b  Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions, 
the  emperor  Constantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years,  still  deplores  the  venal  and  oppressive 
administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the  warm- 


y  The  presidents,  or  consulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounces;  the 
vice- prefects,  three;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  praefect  of 
Egypt,  six.  See  Heineccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  1.  xlviii. 
tit.  xix.  n.  8.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  til.  liv.  leg.  4—6. 

z  Ut  nulli  patriae  suae  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  permissu 
permittatur.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  first  enacted 
by  the  emperor  Marcus,  alter  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  1.  lxxi.) 
The  Same  regulation  is  observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictness,  and 
with  equal  effect. 

a  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  a.  38,  57,  63. 

b  In  jure  continetur,  ne  qms  in  udministratione  constitutes  aliquid 
compararet.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim  of  com- 
mon law  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the 
title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  governor,  they  except  only  clothes 
and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  recovered; 
after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

c  Cessent  rapaees  jam  nunc  otficialium  manus  ;  cessent,  inquam  ;  nam 
si  mouiti  non  cessavcrint,  gladiis  piaecidenlur,  &c.  Cud.  Theod.  I.  i. 
tit.  vii.  leg.  1.  Zeno  enacted,  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  the 
province,  to  answer  any  accusations,  fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
their  power.     Cod.  Justinian.  I.  ii.  tit.  xlix.  leg.  I. 

d  Suinma  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  et 
vosmetipsos  sic  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat ;  toto 
legitimo  opere  perfecto,  posse  etiam  nostrara  rempublicam  in  parlibus 
ejus  vobis credeudis  gubernari.    Justinian,  in  proem.  Institutionum. 


est  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his 
despatch  of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  bis 
final  sentence,  were  publicly  sold,  either  by  himself 
or  by  the  officers  of  his  court.  The  continuance, 
and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of  these  crimes,  is  attest- 
ed by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws,  and  inef- 
fectual menaces.0 

All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  T(|C  profes8ioo 
from  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  of  the  law. 
celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed  to 
the  youth  of  his  dominions,  Avho  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence;  and 
the  sovereign  condescends  to  animate  their  diligence, 
by  the  assurance  that  their  skill  and  ability  would 
in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate  share  in  the 
government  of  the  republic.4  The  rudiments  of 
this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most 
famous  school  was  that  of  Berytus,e  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia;  which  flourished  above  three  centu- 
ries from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  author 
perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his 
native  country.  After  a  regular  course  of  education, 
which  lasted  five  years,  the  students  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  provinces,  in  searcli  of  fortune 
and  honours  ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already  cor- 
rupted by  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
vices.  The  court  of  the  pretorian  praefect  of  the 
east  could  alone  furnish  employment  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were 
annually  chosen  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of 
gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by 
appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to 
the  magistrates  ;  from  thence  they  were  often  raised 
to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had 
pleaded.  They  obtained  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of 
favour,  they  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  to  the 
illustrious  dignities  of  the  state.f  In  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as  the 
instrument  of  dispute  ;  they  interpreted  the  laws 
according  to  the  dictates  of  private  interest ;  and  the 


e  The  splendour  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  the  east 
the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to 
have  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Heinecc. 
Jur.  Rom.  Hist.  p.  351—356. 

f  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promo- 
tion of  Pertinax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  Theo- 
dorus.  1.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as 
an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  praetorian  praefect.  2.  He  governed  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  president  or  consular,  and  deserved, 
by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue.  3.  He  was  ap- 
pointed vicar,  or  vice-prcefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Quaestor.  5.  Count  of 
the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  Gauls;  whilst  he 
might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps 
a  disgrace,  of  many  years,  winch  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics 
withthe  poet  Manilius,  see  Fabricius  Bibliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest, 
torn.  i.  c.  18.  p.  501.)  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
he  was  named  praetorian  praefect  of  Italy,  in  the  year  397.  8.  While 
he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  in  the  year  399,  con- 
sul for  the  west;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  hiscolleague 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year 
408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  second  time  pratorian  praefect  of  Italy. 
Even  in  the  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of 
Mallius  Theodorus,  who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend  both 
of  Symmachus  and  of  St.  Augustm.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp. 
torn.  v.  p.  1110-1114. 
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same  pernicious  habits  might  still  adhere  to  their 
characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the  state. 
The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been 
vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who 
have  tilled  the  most  important  stations  with  pure 
integrity  and  consummate  wisdom  :  but  in  the 
decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  pro- 
motion of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief  and 
disgrace.  The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  pre- 
served as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians, 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  freedmenand  plebeians, s 
who.  with  cunning  rather  than  with  skill,  exercised 
a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  pro- 
cured admittance  into  families  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of 
preparing  a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their 
brethren.  Others,  recluse  in  their  chambers,  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  legal  professors,  by  furnishing 
a  rich  client  with  subtilties  to  confound  the  plainest 
truths,  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  most  un- 
justifiable pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular 
class  was  composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the 
forum  with  the  sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious 
rhetoric.  Careless  of  fame  and  of  justice,  they  are 
described,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  and  rapa- 
cious guides,  who  conducted  their  clients  through  a 
maze  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
from  whence,  after  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they 
were  at  length  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and 
fortune  were  almost  exhausted.11 

The  military  ^^'    ^n  ^e  svstem    of  policy   intrO- 

officers.  duced  by  Augustus,  the  governors, 
those  at  least  of  the  imperial  provinces,  were  in- 
vested with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self. Ministers  of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  depended  on  them 
alone,  and  they  successively  appeared  on  their  tri- 
bunal in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  in  com- 
plete armour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.' 
The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  command  of  a  military  force,  concurred  to 
render  their  power  supreme  and  absolute  ;  and 
whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegi- 
ance, the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in 
their  rebellion,  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change 
in  its  political  state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus 
to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred  go- 
vernors might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various 
success,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  though 
the  innocent  were  too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty 
might  be  sometimes  prevented,  by  the  suspicious 
cruelty  of  their  master.k  To  secure  his  throne  and 
the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable  ser- 

e  Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.20.  Austcrius  apud  Photium.  p 
l.W). 

h  The  curious  passage  of  Ammianus  (I.  xxx.  c.  4.)  in  which  he  points 
(he  manners  ot  contemporary  lawyer*,  afford*  a  strange  mixture  of 
wiuiid  M:n«e,  false  rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire.  Godefroy  (Prole. 
Kom.  ad  Cod.  Tiieod.  c.  i  p.  185.)  supports  the  historian  by  similar 
complaint!,  and  authentic  facts.  In  the  fourth  century  many  camels 
mijfht  have  been  laden  with  law  hooks.  Eunapius  in  Vet.  Edesii, 
p.  72. 

i  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Asricola,  particularly 
'■.  2D,  21.  The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  fame 
powers  which  Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  had  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  senate  and  people. 


vants,  Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military 
from  the  civil  administration  ;  and  to  establish,  as 
a  permanent  and  professional  distinction,  a  practice 
which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  ex- 
pedient. The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  praetorian  praefects  over  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire, was  transferred  to  the  two  masters-general 
whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other 
for  the  infantry ;  and  though  each  of  these  illustrious 
officers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  imme- 
diate inspection,  they  both  indifferently  commanded 
in  the  field  the  several  bodies,  whether  of  horse  or 
foot,  which  were  united  in  the  same  army.1  Their 
number  was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the 
east  and  west ;  and  as  separate  generals  of  the 
same  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four 
important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed 
to  eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders 
were  stationed  in  the  provinces  :  three  in  Britain, 
six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the 
Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower,  Danube ;  in  Asia 
eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles 
of  counts  and  dukes, m  by  which  they  were  properly 
distinguished,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages 
so  very  different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of  them  may 
occasion  some  surprise.  But  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  any  military  chief.  All  these 
provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes  ;  but  no 
more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the 
rank  of  counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or 
rather  of  favour,  which  had  been  recently  invented 
in  the  court  of  Constantine.  A  gold  belt  was  the 
ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts 
and  dukes  ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a 
liberal  allowance  sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred 
and  ninety  servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  or  the  revenue  ;  but  the  com- 
mand which  they  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their 
department,  was  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that  Constantine 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he 
instituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation, 
and  sometimes  the  discord,  which  reigned  between 
two  professions  of  opposite  interests  and  incompati- 

k  The  Abbe  Dubos,  who  has  examined  vMh  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de 
la  Monarchic  Franchise,  torn.  i.  p.  41  — 100.  edit.  1742.)  the  institutions 
of  Aiifjustiisand  of  Constantine,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had  been  put  to 
death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  ap- 
pear in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

1  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  110.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Const.intius, 
the  ma  gist  ri  mUitum  were  already  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius  ad 
Ainniian.  I.  xvi.  c.  7. 

m  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned, 
both  in  history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia 
for  the  exact  knowledge  of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  insti- 
tution, rank,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  counts  in  general,  see  Cod.  Thcod. 
I.  vi.  tit.  xii.— xx.  with  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy. 
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ble  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and  of 
pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a 
province  should  either  conspire  for  the  disturbance, 
or  should  unite  for  the  service,  of  their  country. 
While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assistance  which 
the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very  fre- 
quently remained  without  orders  or  without  sup- 
plies ;  the  public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the 
defenceless  subjects  were  left  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  barbarians.  The  divided  administration, 
which  had  been  formed  by  Constantine,  relaxed  the 
vigour  of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  monarch. 
-v..    ,.        ,        The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been 

Distinction     ot  J 

the  troops.  deservedly  censured  for  another  inno- 
vation which  corrupted  military  discipline,  and  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years 
which  preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius,  had 
been  a  period  of  licence  and  intestine  war.  The 
rivals  who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
world,  had  withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces 
from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier;  and  the 
principal  cities  which  formed  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
considered  their  countrymen  as  their  most  impla- 
cable enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal  garri- 
sons had  ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror 
wanted  either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the  se- 
vere discipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a 
fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had  endeared  and 
almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  a  popular  and  even  legal  dis- 
tinction was  admitted  between  the  Palatines"  and 
the  Borderers ;  the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were 
improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier. 
The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their 
tranquil  stations  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The 
most  flourishing  cities  were  oppressed  by  the  in- 
tolerable weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers  insensibly 
forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  lib.  They  were  either  de- 
graded by  the  industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  ener- 
vated by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They 
soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  exercises,  cu- 
rious in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and  while  they 
inspired  terror  to  the  suajects  of  the  empire,  they 
trembled  at  the  hostile  approach  of  the  barbarians.0 
The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  had  extended  ilong  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  was  no  longer  mantained  with  the  same  care, 
or  defended  with  the  sane  vigilance.  The  numbers 
which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops 
of  the  frontier,  might  le  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 

n  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  111.  Th  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  e  pressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and 
the  Notitia.  Consult,  liowevr,  the  copious  paratitlon  or  abstract, 
which  Godefroy  has  drawn  upjf  the  seventh  hook,  de  Re  Militari,  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  titi.  leg.  18.  I.  viii.  tit.  i.  leg.  10. 

o  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  etrapax,  ignavus  vero  in  hosteset  fractus. 
Atnmian.  I.  xxii.  c.  4.  He  oberves  that  they  loved  downy  beds  and 
houses  of  marble;  and  that  t'eir  cups  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 

P  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  eg.  1.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.    See  Howell's  Hist. 


defence.  But  their  spirit  was  degraded  by  the  hu- 
miliating reflection,  that  they  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  warfare* 
were  rewarded  only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops 
of  the  court.  Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were 
raised  the  nearest  to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  fa- 
vourites, were  in  some  measure  disgraced  by  the 
title  of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  assume. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most 
dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the 
Borderers  who  should  dare  to  desert  their  colours, 
to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  or  to 
participate  in  the  spoil.0  The  mischiefs  which  flow 
from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by 
the  application  of  partial  severities :  and  though 
succeeding  princes  laboured  to  restore  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire, 
till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolution,  continued  to 
languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  so 
rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  Reduction  of  the 
whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  what-        legions. 
ever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most 
obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several 
princes,  and  particularly  those  of  Constantine.    The 
martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps 
had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  was  nou- 
rished by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.     As  long  as 
they  maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six 
thousand  men,  they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  each  of  them  singly,  a  visible  and  im- 
portant object  in  the  military  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.      A  few  years  afterwards,  these   gigantic 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size  ;    and 
when  seven  legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended 
the  city  of  Amida  against  the  Persians,  the  total 
garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  persons.15     From  this 
fact,  and  from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  constitution  of  the  legionary  troops, 
to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valour  and  discipline, 
was  dissolved  by  Constantine  ;  and  that  the  bands 
of  Roman  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same 
names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only  of  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men.r     The  conspiracy 
of  so  many  separate  detachments,  each  of  which 
was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  could 
easily  be  checked ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine 
might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by  issuing 
their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions, 
inscribed   on   the   muster-roll   of    their    numerous 

of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  labours  to  justify  the  character  and  policy  of  Coustan. 
tine. 

q  Ammian.  1.  xix.  c.  2.  He  observes  (c.  5.)  that  the  desperate  sallies 
of  two  Gallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  throwu  on  a  great 
conflagration. 

r  Pancirolns  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.  Memoiies  de  l'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  xxv.  p.  491. 
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armies.  The  remainder  of  their  troops  was  dis- 
tributed into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  infantry, 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles, 
and  ensigns,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to 
display  the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under 
the  imperial  standard.  And  not  a  vestige  was  left 
of  that  severe  simplicity,  which,  in  the  ages  of  free- 
dom and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle 
of  a  Roman  army  from  the  confused  host  of  an 
Asiatic  monarch.s  A  more  particular  enumeration, 
drawn  from  the  Notitia,  might  exercise  the  diligence 
of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content 
himself  with  observing,  that  the  number  of  perma- 
nent stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ;  and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine.  the  complete  force  of  the  military  establishment 
was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers.1  An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed 
the  wants  of  a  more  ancient,  and  the  faculties  of  a 
later,  period. 
Difficulty  of  lu  the  various  states  of  society,  ar- 
levies.  rnies  are  recruited  from  very  different 
motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war; 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by 
a  principle  of  duty  ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the 
nobles,  of  a  monarchy,  are  animated  by  a  sentiment 
of  honour  ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  a  declining  empire  must  be  allured  into  the 
service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the 
dread  of  punishment.  The  resources  of  the  Roman 
treasury  were  exhausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by 
the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of 
new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet, 
although  the  stature  was  lowered,"  although  slaves, 
at  least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  were  indiscriminately 
received  into  the  ranks,  the  insurmountable  ditfi- 
culty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  supply 
of  volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more 
effectual  and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestow- 
ed on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their 
valour,  were  henceforward  granted  under  a  condi- 
tion, which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal 
tenures  ;  that  their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  in- 
heritance, should  devote  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was  punished  by 

«  Romana  acies  unius  propc  forms  erat  ft  liomimim  et  armorum  ge- 
ncre. — Regia  acies  varia  mag  is  mull  is  trf-nt  ilms  dissimili  tncline  armorum 
auxiliorumque  erat.  T.  LlV.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  39,  40.  Flamiiiius,  even  be- 
fore this  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper,  in 
which  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was  diversified  by  the  skill  of  the 
cooks.     See  the  life  of  Flaminius  in  Plutarch. 

t  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  157.  edit.  Louvre. 

u  Valentinian  (Cod.  Thcodos.  I.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  3.)  fixes  the 
standard  at  five  feet  seven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  English  mea-ure.  It  had  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  in  the  be»t  corps  six  Roman  feet  Bed  tunc  i  rat  amplior  mul. 
titndo,  et  plnre*  sequebantut  nnlitiam  armatam.  Vegetiusde  Re  Mi- 
litari,  I.  i.  e.  5. 

the  two  titles,  De  Veteran  is,  and  De  Fill  is  Veteranorum,  in  the 
si  renth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.    The  age  at  which  their  military 

service  was  required,  Varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of 
the  reteraiM  appeared  with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  ,  two  horse*  gave  them  some  valuable  privileges. 

y  Cod.Theod    I.  ui.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.     According  to  the  historian  So. 

Godefroy  ad  loc.)  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  re 


the  loss  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.*  But 
as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
service,  levies  of  men  were  frequently  required  from 
the  provinces,  and  every  proprietor  was  obliged 
either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  substitute,  or 
to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold, 
to  which  it  was  reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbitant 
price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  government  admitted  of  this  alternative.*  Such 
was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  which 
had  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans, 
that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces, 
chose  to  cut  oft"  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to 
escape  from  being  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and 
this  strange  expedient  was  so  commonly  practised, 
as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws,2 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.3 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  into  increase  of  barba- 
the  Roman  armies  became  every  day  riaQ  auxlliaries- 
more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more  fatal.  The 
most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of 
the  Germans,  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found 
it  more  profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  pro- 
vinces, were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of 
their  respective  nations,  but  in  the  legions  them- 
selves, and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
despise  their  manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts. 
They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence  which  the  pride 
of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance,  while 
they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession  of 
those  advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her 
declining  greatness.  The  barbarian  soldiers,  who 
displayed  any  military  talents,  were  advanced, 
without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com- 
mands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts 
and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betray 
a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  condescended 
to  disguise.  They  were  often  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war  agains;  their  countrymen  ;  and 
though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance 
to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the 
guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  v.he  enemy,  of  inviting  his 
invasion,  or  of  sparing  hisretreat.  The  camps  and 
the  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed 

quired  eighty  pieces  of  gold  for  a  remit.  In  the  following  law  it  is 
faintly  expressed,  that  slaves  shall  nit  be  admitted  inter  optimas  lec- 
tissimorum  militum  turinas. 

i.  The  person  and  property  of  a  Reman  knight,  who  had  mutilated 
his  two  sons,  were  sold  at  public  luction  by  order  of  Augustus. 
(Sueton.  in  August,  e.  27.)  The  moleration  of  that  artful  usurper 
proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  vas  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Ammiautifl  makes  a  distinction  between  the  effeminate  Italians 
and  IIip  hardy  Gauls,  (I.  xv.  c.  12.)  Y;t  only  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  tie  praefect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged 
to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserter  shall  be  burnt  alive.  (Cod. 
Tbeod.  I.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  5.)  Their  timbers  in  Illyricura  were  so 
considerable,  that  the  province  compluued  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits. 

(Id.    leg.    10.) 

a  They  were  called  Murci.  Mardins  is  found  in  TMautus  and 
Fcstus,  to  denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  arson,  who,  according  to  Arno. 
bins  and  Aiigusl.iu,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  goddess 
Murtia.      From  ibis  particular  instance  ^f  cowardice,  inurcare  is  used 

:is  synonymous  to  mutilare,  by  the  writes  of  the  middle  Latinity,  See 

Liudenbrosius,  and  Valesius  ad  Ammian.(\Iaicelliu   I.  xv.  c.  12. 
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by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved 
the  strictest  connexion  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  country,  and  who  resented  every  personal 
affront  as  a  national  indignity .b  When  the  tyrant 
Caligula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a 
very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular 
robes,  the  sacrilegious  profanation  would  have 
scarcely  excited  less  astonishment,  if,  instead  of  a 
horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain 
had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution 
of  three  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that,  with 
the  public  approbation,  Constantine  showed  his 
successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the  honours  of 
the  consulship  on  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their 
merit  and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  the  Romans.0  But  as  these  hardy 
veterans,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance 
or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  were  contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  sepa- 
ration of  talents  as  well  as  of  professions.  The 
accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had 
learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 
Seven  ministers  W .  Besides  the  magistrates  and 
of  the  palace,  generals,  who  at  a  distance  from  the 
court  diffused  their  delegated  authority  over  the 
provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the 
rank  of  Illustrious  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate 
servants,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety, 
or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures.  1.  The  private 
apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a  favour- 
ite eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was 
_,     ,      ,    ,  .     styled  the    propositus   or  prefect   of 

The  chamberlain.       J 

the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His  duty 
was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or 
in  those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his 
person  all  those  menial  services,  which  can  only  de- 
rive their  splendour  from  the  influence  of  royalty. 
Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign,  the  great 
chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an 
useful  and  humble  domestic ;  but  an  artful  domestic, 
who  improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  con- 
fidence, will  insensibly  acquire  over  a  feeble  mind 
tli at  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and  uncomply- 
ing virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate 
grandsons  of  Theodosius,  who  were  invisible  to 
their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies, 
exalted  the  praefects  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the 
heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  ;d  and  even 

b  Malarichua — adhibit  is  Francis,  quorum  ea  tempestate  in  palatio 
multitude  florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  tumultuabaturque.  Am. 
niian.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

c  Barbaras  omnium  primus,  ad  usque  fasces  auxerat  et  trabeas  con- 
sulares.  Ammian.  1.  xx.  c.  10.  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constautin.  1.  iv.  c. 
7.)  and  Aurelius  Victor  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  yet 
in  the  thirty-two  consular  fasti  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  I  cannot 
discover  the  name  of  a  single  barbarian.  I  should  therefore  interpret 
the  liberality  of  that  prince,  as  relative  to  the  ornaments,  rather  than 
to  the  office,  of  the  consulship. 

A  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

e  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  first  emperors,  Use  steward  of  their  household  was  styled 


his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of  slaves 
who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or 
Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  counts,  or  superintendents,  who 
regulated  the  two  important  provinces,  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
imperial  table. e  2.  The  principal  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and 
abilities  of  the  master  of  the  offices/  The  master  of  the 
He  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  offices, 
palace,  inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and 
military  schools,  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire ;  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that 
numerous  army  of  privileged  persons,  who,  as  the 
servants  of  the  court,  had  obtained,  for  themselves 
and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
ordinary  judges.  The  correspondence  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by  the  four 
scrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to 
epistles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to 
papers  and  orders  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  Each 
of  these  was  directed  by  an  inferior  master  of  re- 
spectable dignity,  and  the  whole  business  was  des- 
patched by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries, 
chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the 
law,  on  account,  of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  re- 
ports and  references  which  frequently  occurred  in 
the  exercise  of  their  several  functions.  From  a 
condescension  which  in  former  ages  would  have 
been  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a 
particular  secretary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  interpreters  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  of  the  barbarians  :  but  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  modern  policy,  seldom  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was 
more  seriously  engaged  by  the  general  direction  of 
the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were 
thirty-tour  ities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen  in 
the  west,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen 
were  perpetually  employed  in  fabricating  defensive 
armour,  offensive  weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military 
engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  and 
occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  Che 
troops.  3.  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries,  the 
office  of    ancestor  had  experienced  a   _ 

•*  .  The  quaestors. 

very  singular  revolution.     In  the  in- 
fancy of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  an- 
nually elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls 
from  the  invidious  management  of  the  public  trea- 
sure ;  s  a  similar  assistant  was  granted  to  every  pro- 

the  count  of  their  camp,  (comes  castrensis.)  Cassiodorius  very  se. 
riously  represents  to  him,  that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  empire, 
must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may  conceive 
of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  table.  (Variar.  1.  vi. 
epistol.  y.) 

f  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  Domus  Augustce,  1.  ii.  c.  20.  I.  iii.)  has  very 
accurately  explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the 
constitution  of  his  subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on 
the  most  doubtful  authority,  to  deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  "of  a  magistrate  who  cannot  be  found  in  his- 
tory before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

g-  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  says,  that  the  first  qurestors  were  elected 
by  the  people,  sixty  four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic  ; 
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consul,  and  to  every  praetor,  who  exercised  a  military 
or  provincial  command  ;  with  the  extent  of  con- 
quest, the  two  quaestors  were  gradually  multiplied 
to  the  nurnher  of  four,  of  eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty  ;h  and  the  noblest 
citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which  gave 
them  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  honours  of  the  republic.  Whilst  Augustus 
affected  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he 
consented  to  accept  the  annual  privilege  of  recom- 
mending, or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain 
proportion  of  candidates  ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his 
orations  or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.! 
The  practice  of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeed- 
ing princes  ;  the  occasional  commission  was  esta- 
blished as  a  permanent  office  ;  and  the  favoured 
quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious 
character,  alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his 
ancient  and  useless  colleagues.k  As  the  orations, 
which  he  composed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,1 
acquired  the  force,  and  at  length  the  form,  of  abso- 
lute edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  representative 
of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council, 
and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence. 
He  was  sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  imperial  consistory,  with 
the  praetorian  praefects,  and  the  master  of  the  offices  ; 
and  he  was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the 
doubts  of  inferior  judges  :  but  as  he  was  not  oppress- 
ed with  a  variety  of  subordinate  business,  his  leisure 
and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  digni- 
fied style  of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of 
taste  and  language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  laws.™  In  some  respects,  the  office  of  the 
imperial  quaestor  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
modern  chancellor  ;  but  the  use  of  a  great  seal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate 
barbarians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  pub- 
The  public  trea-  ^lc  acts  ot"  tne  emperors.  4.  The  ex- 
traordinary title  of  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses,  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of 
the  revenue,  with  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcat- 
ing, that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary 
bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive  the  almost 
infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of 
the  civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part 

but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  consuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  ob. 
scure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  otber  writers. 

h  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  highest 
number  of  quaestors  ;  and  Dion  (I,  xliii.  p.  .774.)  insinuates,  that  if  the 
dictator  Caesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Vet  the  augmentation  which  he  made 
of  praetors  subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

i  Sneton.  in  August,  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  7.55. 

k  The  youth  anil  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on 
that  important  office  in  their  twenty-fifth  year,  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad 
Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.)  engaged  Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  manage. 
ment  of  the  treasury;  and  though  they  were  restored  by  Claudius, 
they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xxii. 
2-').  Sneton.  in  Aug.  c.  36.  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion,  p.  690.  961,  &.c. 
Plin  Epistol.  x.  20.  et  alibi.)  In  the  provinces  of  the  imperial  divi. 
■HID,  the  place  of  the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  pro. 
curator*  ;  'Dion.  Cas.  p.  707.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  15)  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  railed,  rationales.  (Hist.  August,  p.  130.)  But 
in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may  still  discover  a  series  of  qnestora 
till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  (See  the  Inscriptions  of  Griltcr, 
the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p. 
61.)     From  Ulpian  we  may  learn,  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  13.)  that   under 


of  a  great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the 
most  vigorous  imagination.  The  actual  account 
employed  several  hundred  persons,  distributed  into 
eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  contriv- 
ed to  examine  and  control  their  respective  opera- 
tions. The  multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  ;  and  it  was  more  than  once 
thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  their  native  homes 
the  useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting  their 
honest  labours,  had  pressed  with  too  much  eager- 
ness into  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances." 
Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  count,  correspond- 
ed with  the  treasurer;  and  he  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  mines  from  whence  the  precious  metals 
were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were 
converted  into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public 
treasuries  of  the  most  important  cities,  where  they 
were  deposited  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this 
minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  successive 
operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were 
executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a  servile  condition, 
for  the  use  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-six  of 
these  institutions  are  enumerated  in  the  west,  where 
the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for  the  indus- 
trious provinces  of  the  east.0  5.  Be-  The  prjvate  trea- 
sides  the  public  revenue,   which    an  8urer- 

absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend  according 
to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of 
opulent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive  pro- 
perty, which  was  administered  by  the  count,  or 
treasurer,  of  the  private  estate.  Some  part  had  per- 
haps been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  re- 
publics ;  some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the 
families  which  were  successively  invested  with  the 
purple  ;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  source  of  confiscations  and  for- 
feitures. The  imperial  estates  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain  ; 
but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted 
the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fairest 
possessions,''  and  either  Constantine  or  his  succes- 
sors embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by 
religious  zeal.     They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of 

the  government  of  the  house  of  Severus,  their  provincial  administra- 
tion was  abolished  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  annual  or  trien- 
nial elections  of  quaestors  must  have  naturally  ceased. 

1  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet, 
orationesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  quaestoris  sire.  Sneton.  in  Tit. 
C.  6.  The  office  must  have  acquired  new  dignity  which  was  occasion, 
ally  executed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan  intrusted 
the  same  care  to  Hadrian  his  quaestor  and  cousin.  See  Dodwell  Prae- 
lection.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  362 — 394. 

m  Terris  edicta  daturus ; 

Supplicibus  responsa. — Oracula  regis 
Eloqnio  crevere  tuo  ;    nee  diguiiis  uiiquam 
Majestas  meminit  sese  Rom.ma  locutam. 
Claudian  in  Consulat.  Mall.    Theodor.  33.    See  likewise  Symmachus 
(Epistol.  i.  17.)  and  Cassiodorius.  (Variar.  vi.  5.) 

n  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  30.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  xu.  tit.  24. 
o  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Notitia  happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  we  had  a  treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum  or  manufac- 
ture at  Winchester.  Bui  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  either  of  a 
mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaul  alone  possessed  three  of  the  former,  and 
eight  of  the  latter. 
P  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2.  and  Godefroy  ad  loc. 
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Comana,  where  the  high  priest  of  the  goddess  of 
war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ; 
and  they  applied  to  their  private  use  the  consecrat- 
ed lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand 
subjects  or  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers.'1 
But  these  were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants:  the 
plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot  of  mount  Argaeus 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of 
horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient 
world  for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable 
swiftness.  These  sacred  animals,  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  palace  and  the  imperial  games,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  of  a  vul- 
gar master/  The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia  were 
important  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a 
count ;s  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  deputies 
of  the  private,  as  well  as  those  of  the  public,  trea- 
surer, were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
dependent functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates.1  6,7.  The 
The  counts  of  the  chosen  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
domestics,  which  guarded  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
two  counts  of  the  domestics.  The  whole  number 
consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five  hundred 
each  ;  and  in  the  east,  this  honourable  service  was 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  the  courts  and  porticoes  of  the  palace,  their 
lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and  splendid  arms  of 
silver  and  gold,  displayed  a  martial  pomp,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Roman  majesty.u  From  the  seven 
schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
selected,  of  the  protectors,  whose  advantageous  sta- 
tion was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving 
soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apart- 
ments, and  were  occasionally  despatched  into  the 
provinces,  to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the 
orders  of  their  master."  The  counts  of  the  domestics 
had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  praetorian  pre- 
fects ;  like  the  praefects,  they  aspired  from  the 
service  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 
Agents  or  official  The  perpetual  intercourse  between 
spies.  the  court  and  the  provinces  was  fa- 
cilitated by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  in- 
stitution of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establish- 
ments were  accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious 
and  intolerable  abuse.  Two  or  three  hundred 
agents  or  messengers  were  employed,  under  the 

q  Strabon.  Geograph.  I.  xii.  p.  S09.  The  other  temple  of  Comana,  in 
Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii.  p.  825.  The 
president  Des  Brosses  (see  his  Saluste,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.)  conjectures  that 
the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas  was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the 
goddess  of  generation  ;  a  very  different  being-  indeed  from  the  goddess 
of  war. 

r  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  has  col- 
lected every  circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian 
horses.  One  of  the  finest  breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a 
rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tyaua,  near  the  great 
road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 

s  Justinian  (Novell.  30.)  subjected  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  who 
presided  over  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 

t  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  4,  &c. 

u  Pancirolus,  p.  102 — 136.  The  appearance  of  these  military  domes, 
tics  is  described  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  De  Laudibus  Justin. 


jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  annual  consuls,  and  the 
edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.  They  insensi- 
bly assumed  the  license  of  reporting  whatever 
they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of  magis- 
trates or  of  private  citizens  ;  and  were  soon  con- 
sidered as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch/  and  the  scourge 
of  the  people.  Under  the  warm  influence  of  a 
feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the  incredible 
number  often  thousand,  disdained  the  mild  though 
frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in 
the  profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious 
and  insolent  oppression.  These  official  spies,  who 
regularly  corresponded  with  the  palace,  were  en- 
couraged, by  favour  and  reward,  anxiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection, 
to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their 
careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  justice 
was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal ;  and 
they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  breast  cither  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who 
had  provoked  their  resentment,  or  refused  to  pur- 
chase their  silence.  A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria 
perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger, 
or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains 
to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend 
his  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge 
of  these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  ad- 
ministration was  conducted  by  those  methods  which 
extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and  the  de- 
fects of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the 
use  of  torture.2 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  the  criminal  question,  as  it  is 
emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather  than  ap- 
proved, in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only 
to  servile  bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom 
weighed  by  those  haughty  republicans  in  the  scale 
of  justice  or  humanity  ;  but  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a  citizen,  till 
they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt.* 
The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
to  that  of  Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  ex- 
ecutions of  many  innocent  victims  ;  but,  as  long 
as  the  faintest  remembrance  was  kept  alive  of  the 
national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last  hours  of  a 
Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious 
torture.b  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  practice 

1.  iii.  157—179.  P.  419,  420.  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin.  Rom. 
177. 

x  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained  only 
the  rank  of  a  protector.  The  first  ten  among  these  honourable  soldiers 
were  Clarissimi. 

y  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  1.  viii.  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persico,  1.  i.  No.  190. 
p.  264.     The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persian  metaphor. 

z  For  the  Agentes  in  Rebus,  see  Ammian.  !.  xv.  c.  3.  1.  xvi.  c.  5.  I. 
xxii.  c.  7.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valesins.  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi. 
tit.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Godefroy,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  from  Libanius,  in  his 
discourse  concerning  the  death  of  Julian. 

a  The  Pandects  (I.  xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  celebrated  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  "They  strictly  con- 
fine it  to  slaves;  and  Ulpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
Res  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  quae  veritatem  fallat. 

b  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libertina  raulier) 
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of  the  city,  or  the  strict  maxims  of  the  civilians. 
They  found  the  use  of  torture  established  not  only 
among-  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  but  among 
the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch  ; 
among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty 
of  commerce  ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians, 
who  had  asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human 
kind.0  The  acquiescence  of  the  provincials  en- 
couraged their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps  to 
usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the 
confession  of  their  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  pro- 
ceeded to  confound  the  distinction  of  ratik,  and  to 
disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit, 
and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to 
grant,  a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly 
allowed,  and  even  authorized,  the  general  use  of 
torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illustrious 
or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbyters, 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
families,  municipal  officers,  and  their  posterity  to 
the  third  generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age 
of  puberty.4  But  a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced 
into  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  that  in 
the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every  offence 
that  the  subtilty  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an 
hostile  intention  towards  the  prince  or  republic, e 
all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  all  conditions 
were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  level.  As 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred 
to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the 
dignity  of  age,  and  the  tenderness  of  youth,  were 
alike  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures ;  and  the 
terrors  of  a  malicious  information,  which  might 
select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  wit- 
nesses, perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually 
hung  over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
Roman  world.f 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they 

rniaiices.  J 

may  appear,  were  confined  to  the 
smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dan- 
gerous situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  either  of 
nature  or  of  fortune,  which  exposed  them  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure  millions  of 
a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and 
their  humble  happiness  is  principally  affected  by 
the  grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which  gently 
pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descend  with   accelerated 

was  the  only  person  tortured;  the  rest  %vere  intacti  tnrmentis.  It 
would  Ije  superfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  he  difficult  to  find 
a  stronger  example.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  57. 

c  Dicendurn  .  ..  de  [nstitulii  Atheiiieusium,  Rhodiorum,  doctissi. 
mortllD  hominum,  apnd  quos  etiam  (id  quod  acerbissimum  est)  liheri, 
•  ivesqne  torqtientur.  Cicero.  Partit.  Orat.c.  34.  We  may  learn  from 
the.  trial  of  Philotai  the  practice  of  the  Macedonians.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  I. 
x»ii.  p.  604     Q.  Curt.  I.  vi.  c.  II.) 

-1  rJeinecciua  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81.)  has  collected 
these  exemptions  into  one  view. 

e  This  definition  of  the  sage  (Jlpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  seems 
to  ba\e  been  adapted  to  the  court  Of  Caracal  la,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Alexander  Severn*.  See  the  Codes  of  Theodoaiua  and  Justinian  ad  leg. 
Juliam  majestatu). 

f  Archadius  Charis'.us  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to 
justify  the  universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason  ;  hut  this 
maxim  of  tyranny,  which   it  admitted  by   Aminiauus  (I.  xix.  c.   12.) 


weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent  classes  of 
society.  An  ingenious  philosopher?  has  calculated 
the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude  ;  and  ventures 
to  assert,  that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the  former,  and 
diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But 
this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accuses 
the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the  senate  of  its  au- 
thority, and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth.  With- 
out abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties 
on  merchandizes,  which  are  imperceptibly  dis- 
charged by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser, 
the  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  pre- 
ferred a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government. h 
The  name  and  use  of  the  indictionsj  The  generai  tri. 
which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chrono-  bute.oriudiction. 
logy  of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived  from  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes.k  The  em- 
peror subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple 
ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed 
up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese,  during  two 
months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  September. 
And,  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word 
indiction  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute 
which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which 
it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This  general  estimate 
of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real  and 
imaginary  wants  of  the  state  ;  but  as  often  as  the 
expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell 
short  of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under 
the  name  of  superindiction,  was  imposed  on  the 
people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty was  communicated  to  the  praetorian  prae- 
fect,  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted  to 
provide  for  the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exi- 
gences of  the  public  service  The  execution  ot 
these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in 
their  minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two 
distinct  operations;  the resolvingthe general  imposi- 
tion into  its  constituent  parts,  which  were  assessed  on 
the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  collecting  the  separate  con- 
tributions of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into 
the  imperial  treasuries.  But  as  the  account  between 
the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  perpetually  open, 
and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated  the  per- 

with  the  most  respectful  terror,  is  enforced  by  several  laws  of  the  sue. 
eessors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.  In  majestatis 
crimine  omnibus  aequa  est  conditio. 

g  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  13. 

h  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  389.)  has  seen  this  important  truth, 
with  some  degree  of  perplexity. 

i  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  he  traced  as  high  as  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still  employed 
by  the  papal  court:  hut  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  very 
reasonably  altered  to  the  first  of  January.  See  1'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  p.  xi. ;  and  Dictionnaire  Raison.  de  la  Diplomatique, torn.  ii.  p. 
25.  ;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  from  the  workshop  of  the 
Benedictines. 

k  The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  Ci.de  arc  tilled  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  tributes  ;  but  they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles  than  it  is  at  present  in  our  power  to  attaiu. 
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feet  discharge  of  the  preceding  obligation,  tlieweighty 
machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the  same 
hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution. 
Whatever  was  honourable  or  important  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue,  was  committed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  praefects,  and  their  provincial  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed  by 
a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom 
depended  on  the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor 
of  the  province  ;  and  who,  in  the  inevitable  conflicts 
of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of  the 
people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  pro- 
ductive only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and 
danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Decurions,  who  formed 
the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity 
of  the  imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  sustain  the 
burthens  of  civil  society.1  The  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patri- 
monial estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of 
ordinary  taxation  ;  and  every  new  purchaser  con- 
tracted the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor.  An 
accurate  census,"1  or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every 
citizen  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public 
service  ;  and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the 
indictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
regular  distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were 
measured  by  surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the 
provinces  ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture, 
or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported  ;  and 
an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from 
the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of 
slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  report;  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprie- 
tors, which  bound  them  to  disclose  the  true  state  of 
their  affairs  ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or 
elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which 
included  the  double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money  ; 
and  of  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone 
could  be  legally  accepted.0  The  remainder  of  the 
taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined  by 
the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  in  a  manner 
still  more  direct,  and  still  more  oppressive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their  real  pro- 
duce in  the  various  articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or 
barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  transported  by  the  labour 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the  imperial 

1  The  title  concerning  the  Decurions  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  the  most  ample 
in  the  whole  Thedosian  Code;  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  that  useful  order  of  citizens. 

m  Habemus  enim  et  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agriim 
modum.  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii. 
tit.  x.  xi.  with  Gndefroy's  Commentary. 

n  Siquis  sacrilega  vitem  falce  succiderit,  aut  feracium  ramorum 
foetus  hebetaverit,  quo  declinet  fidem  censuum,  et  mentiatur  callide 
paupertatis  ingenium,  mox  detectus  capitale  subibit  exitium,  et  bona 
ejus  in  fisci  jura  migrabunt.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  1.  Al- 
though this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity,  it  is,  however, 
clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  penalty. 

o  The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror 
P.  R.  victis  gentibus  argentum  semper  imperitasse  nou  aurum.  Hist. 
Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 


magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally 
distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
The  commissioners  of  the  revenue  were  so  frequently 
obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases,  that  they 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  com- 
pensation, or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
those  supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  small  communities,  this 
method  may  be  well  adapted  to  collect  the  almost 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  at  once 
susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude,  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness,which,  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy, 
must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the 
power  of  oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud. p  The 
agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  insensibly 
ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism,  which 
tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors 
were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgive- 
ness of  debts,  or  the  remission  of  tributes,  which 
their  subjects  were  utterly  incapable  of  paying. 
According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile 
and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the 
early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the 
Apennine  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Silarus.  Within 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption  was 
granted  in  favour  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand English  acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ; 
which  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this 
amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws, 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration,  of  the 
Roman  emperors.q 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident,    . 

Assessed  in  the 

the  mode  of  assessment  seemed  to  form  of  a  capita- 
unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  tl0"' 
the  forms  of  a  capitation/  The  returns  which  were 
sent  of  every  province  or  district,  expressed  the 
number  of  tributary  subjects,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  impositions.  The  latter  of  these  sums  was 
divided  by  the  former  ;  and  the  estimate,  that  such 
a  province  contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of 
tribute  ;  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  such  a 
price,  was  universally  received,  not  only  in  the 
popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  computation.  The 
value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  varied,  ac- 
cording to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating 
circumstances  :  but  some  knowledge  has  been  pre- 

p  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  ii.  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  x.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1 — 3.)  to  restrain  the  magistrates 
from  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  corn  :  but  those  who  had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  (iii.  de  Frumento,)  might  instruct  themselves 
in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the  weight,  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlettered 
governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 

q  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  lit.  xxviii.  leg.  2.  published  the  24th  of  March, 
A.  D.  395,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Theodosius.  He  speaks  of  528,042  Roman  jugern,  which 
I  have  reduced  to  the  English  measure.  Thejugerum  contained  28,800 
square  Roman  feet. 

r  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  116.)  argues  with  weight  and 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  he  explains  the 
caput,  as  a  share  or  measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 
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served  of  a  very  curious  fact,  the  more  important, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the 
most  splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The 
rapacious  ministers  of  Constantius  had  exhausted 
the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting-  twenty-five  pieces 
of  g-old  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The 
humane  policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capita- 
tion to  seven  pieces.5  A  moderate  proportion  be- 
tween these  opposite  extremes  of  extravagant 
oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence,  may  there- 
fore be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard,  perhaps,  of 
the  impositions  of  Gaul.'  But  this  calculation,  or 
rather  indeed  the  facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced, 
cannot  fail  of  suggesting  two  difficulties  to  a  thinking 
mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  equality, 
and  by  the  enormity,  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt 
to  explain  them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  de- 
clining empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable 
constitution  of  human  nature  produces  and  main- 
tains so  unequal  a  division  of  property,  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  community  would  be  deprived 
of  their  subsistence,  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a 
tax  from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very 
trilling  revenue.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory 
of  the  Roman  capitation  ;  but  in  the  practice,  this 
unjust  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute 
was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  real,  not  of  a 
personal,  imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  con- 
tributed to  compose  a  single  head,  or  share  of 
taxation  ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  fortune,  alone  represented  several  of 
those  imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of 
the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure 
of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Grecian 
fables,  and  entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would 
most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by  cut- 
ting off  three  of  his  heads."  The  fortune  of  Sido- 
nius far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet ; 
but  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must  have 
painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred 

•  Quid  profuerit  fjuliartu*)  anhelantibus  extrema  penuria  Gallis, 
liinc  maxime  claret,  quod  primitus  partes  eat  ingtessiis,  pro  capitibus 
singulis  tributi  nomine  vicenos  quinos  aureos  reperit  flagitari  ;  disce- 
deu»  vero  aeptenos  tanturn  mtinera  universa  complerites.  Ammian.  1. 
xvi.  c.  S. 

t  In  the  calculation  of  any  cum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves 
on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles:  1.  That 
the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  containing  5256  grains  of 
Troy  weight,  is  arxjiit  one-twelfth  lighter  than  the  English  pound, 
which  is  composed  of  5700  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the  pound  of 
gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  aurei,  was  at  this 
time  coined  into  severity. two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination. 
3.  That  five  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  silver, 
iind  that  consequently  the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver,  according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thir- 
teen pounds,  according  to  the  English,  weight.  4.  That  the  English 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty. two  shillings.  From  these  elements 
we  may  compute  the  Roman  i>ouiid  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling,  and  we  may  fix  the 
currency  of  the  aureus  at  somewhat  more  than  eleven  shillings, 

u  Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  menstrumqne  tributum, 
Hie  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carm.  xiii. 
The  reputation  of  Father  SirraoDd  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfaction 


heads  of  the  deadly  hydra,  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance  of  an 
hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for 
the  average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be 
rendered  more  evident  by  the  comparison  of  the 
present  state  of  the  same  country,  as  it  is  now 
governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious, 
wealthy,  and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of 
France  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by 
flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  cf  eighteen 
millions  sterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four-and-twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.1 
Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers, 
or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women  and 
children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tribu- 
tary subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings 
of  our  money,  instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four 
times  as  considerable,  which  was  regularly  imposed 
on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  relative 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in 
modern  France.  In  a  country  where  personal  free- 
dom is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the  whole 
mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property 
or  on  consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were  cultivated 
by  slaves,  or  by  peasants,  whose  dependent  con- 
dition was  a  less  rigid  servitude.1.  In  such  a  state 
the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
masters,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and 
as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only  with  the 
names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of 
an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent,  subsistence, 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers  explains 
and  justifies  the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example :  The  yEdui,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains 
above  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two 
ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  :z   and 

than  I  have  found  in  his  note  (p.  144.)  on  this  remarkable  passage. 
The  words,  suo  vel  suorum  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  com. 
mentator. 

x  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the 
original  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public 
authority,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Controle  General  at  Paris.  The 
annual  average  of  births  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five 
years,  (from  1770— 1774,  both  inclusive,)  is  479,649  boys,  and  449.269 
girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of  French  Hainault  alone 
furnishes  9900  births  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumeration  of 
the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1770,  that, 
upon  an  average,  Hainault  contains  257,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules 
of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual 
births  to  the  whole  people  is  about  1  to  26  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  contains  24,151,868  persojis  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  more  moderate  proportion  of  1  to  25,  the 
whole  population  will  amount  to  23,222,950.  From  the  diligent  re- 
searches of  the  French  government,  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
imitation,)  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainly  on 
this  important  subject. 

y  Cod.  Theod.  I.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  xi.  tit.  lxiii. 
Coloni  appellantur  qui  condilionem  debent  genitali  Solo,  propter 
agricnlturam  sub  dominio  possessorum.  August  in,  de  Civitate  Dei, 
I.  x.  c.  i. 

i  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  ( AuguslodunmnJ  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
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with  the  probable  accession  of  those  of  Chalons 
and  Macon,"  the  population  would  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  territory  of  the  ^Edui  afforded  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  heads  of  capitation,  of  whom 
seven  thousand  were  discharged  by  that  prince 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.b  A  just 
analogy  would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 
an  ingenious  historian,0  that  the  free  and  tributary 
citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  com- 
puted at  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money,  it  would  appear,  that  although  the  share  of 
each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was 
levied  on  the  imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The 
exactions  of  Constantius  may  be  calculated  at 
seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  reduced  to  two 
millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  Julian. 
But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the 

Capitation  on  ,  - 

trade  and  in-    proprietors  of  laud,  would  have  sut- 
dustry.  fered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free 

citizens  to  escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that 
species  of  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art  or  la- 
bour, and  which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchandise, 
the  emperors  impused  a  distinct  and  personal 
tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  subjects.4  Some 
exemptions,  very  strictly  confined  both  in  time  and 
place,  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some  indulg- 
ence was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal 
arts :  but  every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry 
was  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  law.  The  hon- 
ourable merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the 
gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  western 
world  ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of 
money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious 
manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the 
most  obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  village,  were 
obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue  into  the 
partnership  of  their  gain  ;  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession, 
consented  to  share  the  infamous  salary  of  public 
prostitutes.  As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was 
collected  every  fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  Lus- 
tral  Contribution  :  and  the  historian  Zosimus  e  la- 
ments that  the  approach  of  the  fatal  period  was  an- 
nounced by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge 
to    embrace    the   most    abhorred    and    unnatural 

the  capital  of  the  jEdui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of 
CNoviodunumJ  Nevers.  See  d'Anville,  Notice  de  i'AncienneGaule,  p. 
•191.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are  now  composed,  the 
former  of  610,  and  the  latter  of  160,  parishes.  The  registers  of  births, 
taken  during' eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province  of  Bur. 
gundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25,  (see  Messance 
Rechcrches  sur  la  Population,  p.  142.)  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an 
average  number  of  656  persons  for  each  parish,  which  being  again  mul- 
tiplied by  the  770  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and  Autun,  will 
produce  the  sum  of  505,120  persons  for  the  extent  of  country  which  was 
once  possessed  by  the  iEdui. 

a  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from 
the  dioceses  of  Chalons  (Cabillonum)  and  of  Mac;on  (Mutisco) ;  since 
they  contain,  the  one  200,  and  the  other  260,  parishes.  This  accession 
of  territory  might  be  justified  by  very  specious  reasons.  1.  Chalons 
and  IMason  were  undoubtedly  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
./Edui.    (See  d'Aoville  Notice,  p.  187,  443.)    2.  lu  the  Notitia  of  Gaul, 
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methods  of  procuring  the  sum  at  which  their  pro- 
perty had  been  assessed.  The  testimony  of  Zosimus 
cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  passion 
and  prejudice  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  it  was  arbi- 
trary in  the  distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in 
the  mode  of  collecting.  The  secret  wealth  of  com- 
merce, and  the  precarious  profits  of  art  or  labour, 
are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation, 
which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of 
the  treasury  ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  sup- 
plies the  want  of  a  visible  and  permanent  security, 
the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro- 
perty, can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means 
than  those  of  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel 
treatment  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is 
attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  hu- 
mane edict  of  Constantine,  who,  disclaiming  the 
use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and 
airy  prison  for  the  place  of  their  confinement^ 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed 
and  levied  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  monarch  ;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of  the  coro- 
nary gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of 
popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the 
allies  of  the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or 
deliverance  to  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of 
their  victorious  general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph,  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold, 
which  after  the  ceremony  were  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  glory  to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and 
flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number,  and  increased 
the  size,  of  these  popular  donations  ;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Ca?sar  was  enriched  with  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure  was 
immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator, 
who  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods  :  his  example  was 
imitated  by  his  successors  ;  and  the  custom  was  in- 
troduced of  exchanging  these  splendid  ornaments 
for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  empire. s  The  spontaneous  offering  was 
at  length  exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty  ;  and  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor 

they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civitates,  but  merely  as  Castra.  3.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenins,  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  7.) 
which  very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the 
vEdui,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
navigable  Saone. 

b  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11'. 

c  L'Abbe  du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 

d  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  i.  iv. 

e  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  115.  There  is  probably  as  much  passion  and  pre- 
judice in  the  attack  of  Zosimus,  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the 
memory  of  Constantine  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hist,  of  the  World, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.  f  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 

g-  See  Lipsius  de  Magnitud.  Romana,  I.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese 
Spain  presented  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven, 
and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine,  hundred  pounds'  weight.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  rational  emendation  of  Lipsius.    - 
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condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  his  consul- 
ship, the  birtli  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or 
imaginary  event  which  graced  the  annals  of  his 
reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Koine 
was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
cold,  or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  oppressed  subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity, 
that  their  sovereign  should  graciously  consent  to 
accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary  testimony  of  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude. h 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured 
by  discontent,  are  seldom  qualified  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing the  decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which 
so  far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of 
tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  in- 
crease of  taxes.  The  impartial  historian,  who 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  will 
rre  some  favourable  circumstances,  which 
tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition. 
The  threatening  tempest  of  barbarians,  which  so 
soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatness, 
was  still  repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the  frontiers. 
The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were  cultivated, 
and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of 
the  civil  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the 
irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers ;  and  although  the 
laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  sub- 
tiity,  the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence preserved  a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  un- 
known to  the  despotic  governments  of  the  east.  The 
rights  of  mankind  might  derive  some  protection 
from  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  the  name  of 
freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  some- 
times admonish,  the  successors  of  Augustus,  that 
they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  slaves  or  bar- 
barians.' 
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Character  of 

in  tine. 


The  character  of  the  prince  who  re- 
moved the  seat  of  empire,  and  intro- 
duced such  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 
religions  constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the 

h  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  (imposed  to  lie 
exempt  from  tlie  yfurvm  Coronarium  :  but  the  Auri,  Ublutio,  which 
was  required  at  their  hands,  was  precisely  of  the  game  nature. 

■  The  g^eat  Theodosius,  in  Ins  judicious  advice  to  his  son,  (Claudian 
in  ir.  Consular  Honor  ii,  214,  &c.)  distinguishes  the  station  of  a  Roman 
prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the 
one  ;  birth  might  suffice  for  the  other. 


attention,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind. 
By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  christians,  the  deliverer 
of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with  every  attri- 
bute of  a  hero,  an  1  even  of  a  saint;  while  the  dis- 
content of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared 
Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants, 
who,  by  .their  vice  and  weakness,  dishonoured  the 
imperial  purple.  The  same  passions  have  in  some 
degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered, 
even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire 
or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those 
defects  which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might 
hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  which  the  truth  and  candour  of  history 
should  adopt  without  a  blush. a  But  it  would  soon 
appear,  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such  dis- 
cordant colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather 
than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and 
distinct  lights,  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of 
Constantine  had  been  enriched  by 
nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stature 
was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deport- 
ment graceful ;  his  strength  and  activity  were  dis- 
played in  every  manly  exercise,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life, 
he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity 
and  temperance.  He  delighted  in  the  social  inter- 
course of  familiar  conversation ;  and  though  he 
might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the  severe 
dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of 
his  manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approach- 
ed him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been 
suspected  ;  yet  he  showed,  on  some  occasions,  that 
he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lasting  attach- 
ment. The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education 
had  not  prevented  him  from  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  learning  ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
derived  some  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  despatch  of 
business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable  ;  and  the 
active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually 
exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in 
giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who 
censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  magna- 
nimity to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the 
most  arduous  designs,  without  being  checked  either 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the  clamours 

a  On  ne  se  trompera  point  sur  Constantin,  en  croyant  tout  le  mal 
QU'en  dit  Eusebe,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zosinie.  Fleury  Hist. 
E(  rlisi.istique,  torn.  iii.  p. 233.  Eusehius  and  Zosirmisforni  indeed  the 
two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  The  intermediate  shades 
are  expressed  by  those  writers,  whose  character  or  situation  variously 
tempered  the  influence  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own 
intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted 
with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to 
his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune,  we  may 
ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He 
loved  glory  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive, 
of  his  labours.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at 
York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul, 
may  be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect 
that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil 
wars  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  en- 
gaged on  his  side  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
who  compared  the  undissembled  vices  of  those 
tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Constantine.b 

Had    Constantine     fallen    on    the 

banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  even  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted 
to  posterity.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (ac- 
cording to  the  moderate  and  indeed  tender  sentence 
of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded  him  from  the 
rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  Roman  princes.0  In  the  life  of 
Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic, 
converted,  almost  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  human  kind.  In 
that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love, 
and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a 
cruel  and  dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  for- 
tune, or  raised  by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of 

dissimulation.      The     general    peace 

A   D.  323—337. 

which  he  maintained  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period  of  appa- 
rent splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity  ;  and 
the  old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the 
opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices  of  rapaciousness 
and  prodigality.  The  accumulated  treasures  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were 
lavishly  consumed  ;  the  various  innovations  intro- 
duced by  the  conqueror,  were  attended  with  an 
increasing  expense ;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his 
court,  and  his  festivals,  required  an  immediate  and 
plentiful  supply  ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  people 
was  the  only  fund  which  could  support  the  magnifi- 


b  The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from 
Eutropius,  and  the  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote 
after  the  extinction  of  his  family.  Even  Zosimus,  and  the  emperor 
Julian,  acknowledge  his  personal  courage  and  military  achievements. 

c  See  Eutropius,  x.  6.  In  primo  imperii  tempore  optimis  principi- 
bus,  ultimo  mediis  comparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of 
Pceanius  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697.)  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutro- 
pius had  originally  written  I'Lc  mediis;  and  that  the  offensive  mono- 
syllable was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvertency  of  transcribers. 
Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vulgar  and  indeed 
obscure  proverb.  Trachala  decern  anuis  praestantissimus;  duo- 
decem  sequentibus  latro ;  decern  novissimis  pupillus  ob  imraodicas 
profnsiones. 

d  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  before 
S 


cence  of  the  sovereign."1  His  unworthy  favourites, 
enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  master, 
usurped  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
corruption.6  A  secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  public  administration,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retained  the  obe- 
dience, gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subjects. 
The  dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the  decline 
of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served  only  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  pomp, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian, 
assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy  in  the 
person  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented  with 
false  hair  of  various  colours,  laboriously  arranged 
by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ;  a  diadem  of  a 
new  and  more  expensive  fashion  ;  a  profusion  of 
gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a 
variegated  flowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel, 
scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth  and  folly  of 
Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom 
of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman 
veteran/  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and 
indulgence,  was  incapable  of  rising  to  that  mag- 
nanimity which  disdains  suspicion,  and  dares  to 
forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy, 
as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants  ;  but  an 
impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
murders,  which  sullied  the  declining  age  of  Con- 
stantine, will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts, 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without 
reluctance  the  laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of 
nature,  to  the  dictates  either  of  his  passions  or  of 
his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invari- 
ably followed  the  standard  of  Con- 
stantine, seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts 
of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors 
who  had  enjoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous 
reigns,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been 
disappointed  of  posterity  ;  and  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the 
shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royalty  of  the  Fla- 
vian line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the 
Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several  gene- 
rations ;  and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his 
royal  father  the  hereditary  honours  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice 
married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object 
of  his  youthful  attachment,?  had  left  him  only  one 

the  son  of  Constantine;  and  Cissares,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  115. 
The  stately  buildings  of  Constantinople,  &c.  may  be  quoted  as  a  last- 
ing and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  founder. 

e  The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proxiraorum 
fauces  aperuit  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  8.  Eusebius 
himself  confesses  the  abuse  ;  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29,  54.)  and  some 
of  the  imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy.    See  above,  p.  245. 

f  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  sus- 
picious testimony  is  confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with 
the  authority  of  medals,  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  299,  397,  459.) 
Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  that  Constantine  dressed  for  the  public, 
not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the  vainest  coxcomb  could  never 
want  an  excuse. 

g  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the  con. 
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son,  who  was  called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maxiniian,  he  had  three  daughters, 
and  three  sous  known  by  the  kindred  names  of 
Constantine.  Constantius,  and  Coustans.  The  un- 
ambitious brothers  of  the  great  Constantine,  Julius 
Constantius,  Dalniatius,  and  Hannibalianus,h  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  most  honourable  rank,  and 
the  most  affluent  fortune,  that  could  be  consistent 
with  a  private  station.  The  youngest  of  the  three 
lived  w  ithout  a  name,  and  died  without  posterity. 
His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new 
brandies  of  the  imperial  race.  Gallus  and  Julian 
afterwards  became  the  most  illustrious  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Julius  Constantius  the  Patrician.  The  two 
sons  of  Dalniatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with 
the  vain  title  of  Censor,  were  named  Dalniatius  and 
Hannibalianus.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Con- 
stantine, Anastasia  and  Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on 
Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble  birth 
and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constan- 
tia,  was  distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of  great- 
ness and  of  misery.  She  remained  the  widow  of 
the  vanquished  Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her  en- 
treaties, that  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their 
marriage,  preserved  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title 
of  Caesar,  and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession. 
Besides  the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian 
house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language 
of  modern  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of 
the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
birth,  to  be  destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  support 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  But  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family  was 
reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantine  and  Julian, 
who  alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  cala- 
mities, such  as  the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in 
the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops  and  of  Cadmus. 

Virtues  of  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tine, and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his 
education,  or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted 
to  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  christians  ; 
a  preceptor  admirably  qualified  to  form  the  taste, 
and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  disciple.' 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  Caesar,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans 
gave  him  an  early  occasion  of  signalizing  his  mili- 
tary prowess.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out 
soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son  divided  their 
powers  ;  and  this  history  has  already  celebrated  the 
valour  as  well  as  conduct  displayed  by  the  latter, 
in   forcing  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  so  obsti- 

rubine  of  Constantine;  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her 
i  haracter,  by  producing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  panegyrics: 
"  Ab  ipso  fine  paei  itiae  te  matrimonii  legibu*  dedisti." 

h  Ducange  (Fasnilise  I'yzautinse,  p.  44.)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zona* 
ras,  the  name  of  Constantine;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it  was 
already  occupied  by  tin-  elder  brother.  That  of  ilamiihalianus  is  men. 
tioned  in  the  Partial  Chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tillemout,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  527. 

i  Jerom  in  (,'hron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantius  may  be  applied  cither 
to  the  praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher,  or  to  the  shame  of  the 


nately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius, 
This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine 
and  of  Crispus  were  united  in  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  their  eastern  subjects:  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was 
now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every 
virtue  ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved 
of  heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father's  per- 
fections. The  public  favour,  which  seldom  accom- 
panies old  age,  diffused  its  lustre  over  the  youth  of 
Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged 
the  affections,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people. 
The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is 
acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  and 
frequently  denied  with  partial  and  discontented 
murmurs ;  while,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
successor,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded 
hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity.k 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  ex-  jealousy  of 
cited  the  attention  of  Constantine,  A^D^aM.' 
who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  °ct-  l0- 
was  impatient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  son,  by  the  generous 
ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had  rea- 
son to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother  Con- 
stantius was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign 
over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces,1 he,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  per- 
formed such  recent  and  signal  services,  instead  of 
being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  was 
confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's  court ;  and 
exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  every  ca- 
lumny which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  sug- 
gest. Under  such  painful  circumstances,  the  royal 
youth  might  not  always  be  able  to  compose  his 
behaviour,  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may 
be  assured,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of 
indiscreet  or  perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously 
studied  to  inflame,  and  who  were  perhaps  instructed 
to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of  his  resentment. 
An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  A.  D.  3<>5 
about  this  time,  manifestly  indicates  October  1. 
his  real  or  affected  suspicions,  that  a  secret  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  against  his  person  and 
government.  By  all  the  allurements  of  honours 
and  rewards,  he  invites  informers  of  every  degree 
to  accuse  without  exception  his  magistrates  or  min- 
isters, his  friends  or  his  most  intimate  favourites, 
protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that  he  him- 
self will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will 
revenge  his  injuries  ;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer, 
which    discovers    some    apprehension   of   danger, 

unfeeling  patron.  .  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p. 
345.  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  205.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 

k  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast  I.  x.  c.  9.  Eutropius  (x.  6.)  styles  him 
"  egregium  virum  ;  "  and  Julian  (Orat.  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  the 
exploits  of  Crispus  in  the  civil  war.  "  See  Spanheim.    Comment,  p.  92. 

1  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  with  Ammianus.  (I.  xiv. 
c.  5.)  The  pear  in  which  Constantius  was  created  Caesar,  seems  to  be 
more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two  chronologists ;  but  the  historian  who 
lived  in  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  anniversary. 
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that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 
continue  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
of  the  empire."1 

The  informers,  who  complied  with 

Disgrace   and  -  .•.!_*■  ca 

death  of  Crispus,  so  liberal  an  invitation,  were  sum- 
A.  D.  326.  July.  ciently  verse(j  in  the  arts  of  courts  to 

select  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the 
guilty  persons  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  distrust 
the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised  an 
ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment.  The 
policy  of  Constantine  maintained,  however,  the 
same  "appearances  of  regard  and  confidence  towards 
a  son,  whom  he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irre- 
concilable enemy.  Medals  were  struck  with  the 
customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspicious  reign 
of  the  young  Caesar  ; n  and  as  the  people,  who  were 
not  admitted  into  the  seorets  of  the  palace,  still 
loved  his  virtues,  and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet 
who  solicits  his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with  equal 
devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the 
son.0  The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating 
the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that 
purpose,  removed  bis  court  from  Nicomedia  to 
Rome,  where  the  most  splendid  preparatipns  had 
been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every 
tongue,  affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissi- 
mulation was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest 
designs  of  revenge  and  murder.p  In  the  midst  of 
the  festival,  the  unfortunate  Crispus  was  appre- 
hended by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  aside  the 
tenderness  of  a  father,  without  assuming  the  equity 
of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short  and  private  ;q 
and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of 
the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people, 
he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria, 
where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more 
gentle  operation  of  poison/  The  Ca>sar  Licinius,  a 
youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  Crispus  :s  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  Constantine 
was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  fa- 
vourite sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose 
rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did 
not  long  survive.  The  story  of  these  unhappy 
princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the 
forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 


For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Caesar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  see 
Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  12.  Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  26.  and  Blon- 
del  de  la  Primaute  de  l'Eglise,  p.  1183. 

m  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  motives 
of  this  law.  Comment,  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 

n  Ducange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.     Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 

o  His  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianus.  The  date  of  his  panegyric, 
written  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  vile  acrostics,  is  settled  by 
Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  p.  250.  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  607.  and  Fabricius 
Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

p  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  103.     Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

q  AxpiToK,  without  a  trial,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the  just, 
expression  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign, 
speaks  with  becoming  caution.  "  Natu  grandior  incertum  qua  causa, 
patris  judicio  occidisset."  If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers,  Eu- 
tropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom,  Zosimus,  Philostorgius, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowledge  will  appear  gradually  to  in. 
crease,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition. 

r  Ammianus(l.xiv.  c.  11.)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremption. 
Codinus  (p.  34.)  beheads  the  young  prince;  but  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
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death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity  ;  and 
the  courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  ela- 
borate work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  ob- 
serves a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject  of  these 
tragic  events.1  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind 
us  of  the  very  different  behaviour  of  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The  Czar 
Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power,  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of 
posterity,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to 
subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  at 
least  of  a  degenerate,  son." 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  The  empress 
universally  \  acknowledged,  that  the  Faust!>. 
modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  par- 
ricide, which  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature 
forbade  them  to  justify.  They  pretend,  that  as  soon 
as  the  afflicted  father  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been  so 
fatally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repent- 
ance and  remorse  ;  that  he  mourned  forty  days, 
during  which  he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath, 
and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that,  for 
the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity,  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable  in- 
scription :  To  MY  SON,  WHOM  I  UNJUSTLY  CON- 
DEMNED." A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would 
deserve  to  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable  au- 
thority ;  but  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and 
authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the 
repentance  of  Constantine  was  manifested  only  in 
acts  of  blood  and  revenge  ;  and  that  he  atoned  for 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  son,  by  the  execution, 
perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  step-mother 
Fausta,  whose  implacable  hatred,  or  whose  disap- 
pointed love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of  Constantine 
the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hyppolitus  and  of  Pha^dra.y 
Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Max- 
imian  accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous 
attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his  father's  wife ;  and 
easily  obtained,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom 
she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  her  own  children.     But  Helena,  the  aged 


(Epistol.  v.  8.)  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  warm 
bath,  chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

s  Sororis  filium,  commodaa  indolis  juvenum.  Eutropius,  x.  6.  May 
I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  Crispus  had  married  Helena, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery 
of  the  princess,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  Con- 
stantine? See  Ducange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47.  and  the  law  (1.  ix.  tit. 
xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed  the 
interpreters.     Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  267. 

t  See  the  life  of  Constantine,  particularly  1.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41.)  deduced  from 
the  silence  of  Eusebius  a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

u  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

x  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and 
afterwards  concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  very  readily 
creates  (p.  34.)  two  witnesses,  Hippolitus,  and  the  younger  Herodotus, 
to  whose  imaginary  histories  he  appeals  with  unblushing  confidence. 

y  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  103.)  may  be  considered  as  our  original.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  moderns,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients, 
has  illustrated  and  improved  his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative. 
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mother  of  Constantine,  lamented  and  revenged  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  grandson  Crispus  :  nor  was  it 
long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery  was  made, 
that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connec- 
tion with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  imperial  stables.7 
Her  condemnation  and  punishment  were  the  instant 
consequences  of  the  charge  ;  and  the  adulteress  was 
suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  which,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.'  By  some  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common  offspring, 
the  destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have  softened 
the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine  ;  and  persuaded 
him  to  suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  she  might 
appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a  solitary  prison. 
But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  weigh  the  pro- 
priety, unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this 
singular  event ;  which  is  attended  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who 
have  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the 
character  of  Constantine,  have  alike  disregarded 
two  very  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pro- 
nounced under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former 
celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter,  wife,  sister, 
and  mother  of  so  many  princes.11  The  latter  asserts, 
in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Constantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his 
father's  death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her 
son.c  Notwithstanding  the  positive  testimony  of 
several  writers  of  the  pagan  as  well  as  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  there  may  still  remain  some  reason  to 
believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped 
the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband. 
The  deaths  of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the 
execution  of  a  great  number  of  respectable  and 
perhaps  innocent  friends,*1  who  were  involved  in 
their  fall,  ma\  be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the 
discontent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the 
satirical  verses  affixed  to  the  palace-gate,  compar- 
ing the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Constantine 
and  Nero.e 

The«on»and  ne-  B?  the  deatn  of  c«spus,  the  inherit- 
phews  of  Con.    ance  of  the  empire  seemed  to  devolve 

stantiue. 

on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Con- 
stantine, of  Constantius,  and  of  Constans.     These 

i  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  104,  11G.)  imputes  to 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an 
adulterers  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to 
Jerom,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Crispus  and 
that  of  Fausta.     The  elder  Victor  is  prudently  silent. 

»  If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The 
orator  Chrysostom  indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress 
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on  a  dev:rt  mountain,  to  lw:  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Me  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus.     She 


b  Juli 


Orat. 


Djigbf  as-.iirne  that  title  by  adoption 

ax  his  mortal  enemy.     Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that 


At  l«-ast,  she  was  not  considered 

with  that 

A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally 


of  Paryntie,  the  I'ersian  queen. 
recollected  the  tecond  Agrippina 

Ft  moi,  qui  sur  le  trone  ai  suivi  mes  ancctres  : 
Moi,  fille,  femme,  steur,  et  mi-re  de  vos  maitrcs. 
e  Monod.  in  Conetantin.    Jun.  e,  4.  ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Haver. 
camp.     The  orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 
A  Interfecit  rmrn'-rosos  arniros.     Eutrop.  xx.  6. 
e  Saturni  aurea  saecula  quis  requirat  ? 
SuDt  hstc  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Siduu.  Apo'.linar.  v.  8. 


Their  education. 


young  princes  were  successively  invested  with  the 
title  of  Caesar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion 
may  be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the 
thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father/  This 
conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  excused,  by 
the  partiality  of  paternal  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor, 
when  he  endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family 
and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation  of 
his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus. 
The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  an 
equality  with  his  cousins.  In  favour  of  the  latter, 
Constantine  invented  the  new  and  singular  appella- 
tion of  Nobilissimus  ;s  to  which  he  annexed  the 
flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold. 
But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in 
any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  King  ;  a  name  which 
the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have  detested,  as  the 
profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny. 
The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  uncon- 
nected fact,  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  on  the 
joint  authority  of  imperial  medals  and  contempo- 
rary writers.11 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  these  five 
youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constan- 
tine. The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  duties  of  active  life. 
Those  who  occasionally  mention  the  education  or 
talents  of  Constantius,  allow  that  he  excelled  in 
the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running ;  that  he 
was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a 
master  of  all  the  different  weapons  used  in  the 
service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry.1  The 
same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed,  though 
not  perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve  the 
minds  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Constantine.* 
The  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  christian 
faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important 
task  of  instructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself  had  been 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.     In  the  free 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attributed, 
not  to  an  obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius, 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people  were  dictated  by  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  by  superstition.     Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  105. 

f  Euseb.  Orat.  in  Constantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  sufficiently  cor. 
rect  to  justify  the  orator. 

K  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  1 17.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  Nobi- 
lissimus was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  le^al  and  determined  title. 

b  Adstruunt  nummi  veteresacsingulares.  Spanheim  de  Usii  Numis- 
mat.  Dissertat.  xii.  vol-  ii.  p.  357.  Ammiauus  speaks  of  this  Roman 
king,  (I.  xiv.  c.  1.  and  Valesiusad  loc.)  The  Valesian  fragment  styles 
him  king  of  kings;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  286.)  by  employing 
the  word  Ptj-ya,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence. 

i  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celebrated  by  Julian,  (Orat.  i. 
p    II.  Orat.  ii.  p.  53.)  and  allowed  by  Amraianus,  (I.  xxi.  c.  16.) 

k  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  51.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  11—16. 
with  Spanheim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109. 
Constantius  studied  with  laudable  diligence;  but  the  dulness  of  his 
fancy  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of 
rhetoric. 
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intercourse  of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand his  own  passions,  to  encounter  those  of  his 
equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety  and 
future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of 
his  personal  conduct.  His  destined  successors  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the 
imperial  purple.  Incessantly  surrounded  with  a 
train  of  flatterers)  they  passed  their  youth  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ; 
nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to 
descend  from  that  elevated  station  from  whence  the 
various  characters  of  human  nature  appear  to  wear 
a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect.  The  indulgence  of 
Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to 
share  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they 
studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  younger  Con- 
stantine was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ; 
and  bis  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  depart- 
ment, the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the 
more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries  of  the 
East.  Italy,  the  western  Illyricum,  and  Africa, 
were  accustomed  to  revere  Constans,  the  third  of 
his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine. He  fixed  Dalinatius  on  the  Gothic  frontier, 
to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  Caesarea  was 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibalianus ;  and 
the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his 
new  kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable 
establishment  was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of 
guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries,  was  allotted 
for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The 
ministers  and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their 
persons,  were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to 
assist,  and  even  to  control,  these  youthful  sovereigns 
in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  power.  As  they 
advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of 
their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged  :  but  the 
emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  while  he  showed  the  Casars  to  the 
armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of 
the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its  supreme  head.' 
The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible 
insurrection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,m  or  by  the  active  part  which  the  policy  of 
Constantine  engaged  him  to  assume  in  the  wars  of 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race, 


1  Eusebius,  (1.  iv.  c.  51,  .52.)  with  a  design  of  exalting  the  authority 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  affirms,  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  private  citizen  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution 
of  the  provinces  may  be  collected  from  Eutropius,  the  two  Victors,  and 
the  Valesian  fragment. 

m  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Dalmatius  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom, 
and  the  doubtful  traditions  of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus. 

n  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions,  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  applied  them  to 
modern  geography  with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  always  distin. 
guish  that  excellent  writer. 

o  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.     The  Sarmatian  horses  were  castrated  to 


the  Sarmatians  form  a  very  remarkable  Manners  of  the 
shade  ;  as  they  seem  to  unite  the  man-  Sarmatians. 
ners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and 
war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the  Sarmatians  were 
sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  ;  and 
they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense 
plains  which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga." 
The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercise  of  war,  or  rather 
of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sar- 
matians. The  movable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted 
only  of  large  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered 
in  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation  was  composed  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  custom 
of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two 
spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
with  a  rapid  diligence,  which  surprised  the  security, 
and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy."  Their 
poverty  of  iron  prompted  their  rude  industry  to  in- 
vent a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  Mas  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only 
of  horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices, 
carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  under 
garment  of  coarse  linen. p  The  offensive  arms  of 
the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and 
a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish-bones  for 
the  points  of  their  weapons  ;  but  the  custom  of  dip- 
ping them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the 
wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  most  savage  manners  ;  since  a  people 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have 
abhorred  so  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  war,  would  have  disdained  so  impo- 
tent a  resource.'1  Whenever  these  barbarians  issued 
from  their  deserts  in  quest  of  prey,  their  shaggy 
beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce 
countenances,  which  seemed  to  express  the  innate 
cruelty  of  their  minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized 
provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dismay. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  Their  settlement 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  luxury,  "ear  the  Danube. 
was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of 
the  desert,  with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that 
his  gentle  shade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.     In 


prevent  the  mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy 
and  ungovernable  passions  of  the  males. 

P  Pausanias,  1.  i.  p.  50.  edit.  Kuhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carefully  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  iEsculapiusat  Athens. 

q  Aspiciset  mitti  sub  adunco  toxica  ferro, 
Et  telum  causas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto,  1.  ir.  ep.  7.  ver.  7. 
See  in  the  Recherches  sur  les  Americairis,  torn.  ii.  p.  236 — 271,  a  very 
curious  dissertation  on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly  ex- 
tracted from  the  vegetable  reign  ;  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture  of  human 
blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms  which  has  been  spread  over  both  worlds, 
never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a  disciplined  enemy. 
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his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  unmanly,  lamentations,1 
he  describes  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  dress 
and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads,  of  the  Geta? 
and  Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  destruction  ;  and  from  the  accounts  of 
history,- there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these 
Sarmatians  were  the  Jazyga?,  one  of  the  most  nume- 
rous and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allure- 
ments of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent 
establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon 
after  the  reign  of  Augustas,  they  obliged  the  Da- 
eians.  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  coun- 
trv.  and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semi- 
circular enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.5 
In  this  advantageous  position,  they  watched  or 
suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  pro- 
voked by  injuries  or  appeased  by  presents  ;  they 
gradually  acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  danger- 
ous weapons  ;  and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not 
illustrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  exploits, 
they  occasionally  assisted  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a  for- 
midable body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the 
irregular  aristocracy  of  their  chieftains  ;l  but  after 
they  had  received  into  their  bosom  the  fugitive 
Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic 
power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king  from  that 
nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi, 
who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
occan.° 

The  Gothic  war.  This  motive  of  enmity  must  have 
A.  D.  33i.  inflamed  the  subjects  of  contention, 
which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes 
were  stimulated  by  fear  and  revenge  ;  the  Gothic 
kings  aspired  to  extend  their  dominion  from  the 
Euvine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Teyss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contend- 
ing barbarians.  After  some  experience  of  the 
superior  strength  and  numbers  of  their  adversaries, 
the  Sarmatians  implored  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
man monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the  discord 
of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constan- 
tine  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
party,  the  haughty  Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead 

r  The  nine  hooks  of  Poetical  Epistles,  which  Ovid  composed  during 
the  seven  first  years  of  hi«  melancholy  exile,  possets,  betides  the  merit 
of  elegance,  a  double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind 
Oadcf  very  singular  circumstances  ;  and  they  contain  many  carious  ob- 

servatioM,  which  no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to  illustrate  [he  history  of 
the  tiarljarians,  ha-  been  drawn  together  by  the  very  accurate  Count  de 
Boat.  1 1 1  st.  Ancienne  des  Feuples  de  fEurope,  torn.  iv.  c.  xvi.  p. 
Wr-  :jl7. 

«  The  Sarmatian  Jazys;*  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pathissus 

or  Tibiscua,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  ''.>,  published  his  Natural  History. 

Bee  I.  iv    c.  2-V     In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixtyor  seventy  years 

Lhey  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Geta-,  along  the  coast 

•  ■f  the  Enxine. 

t  Priucipes  Sarmatarum  .lazy-gum  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen 
....  plebem  qooqne  et  vim  eouitiirn  quit  sola  valent  nfferebant. 
Tacit.  Hist,  lii.  5.  This  ofh.r  was  made  in  the  '  ivil  war  between  Vittl- 
\     pasian. 


of  expecting  the  attack  of  the  legions,  boldly  passed 
the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  the  province  of  Maesia.  To  oppose  the 
inroad  of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor 
took  the  field  in  person  ;  but  on  this  occasion  either 
his  conduct  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic 
wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops 
fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  for- 
tified camp,  and  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  a  precipitate  and  ignominious  retreat.  The 
event  of  a  second  and  more  successful  action  re- 
trieved the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and  the 
powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest,  over  the  efforts  of  irregular  valour. 
The  broken  army  of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field 
of  battle,  the  wasted  province,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  :  and  although  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine  was  permitted  to  supply  a.  d.  332. 
the  place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  Apnl  20- 
victory,  which  diffused  universal  joy,  was  ascribed 
to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the  emperor  himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage, 
by  his  negociations  with  the  free  and  warlike  peo- 
ple of  Chersonesus,"  whose  capital,  situate  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimaean  peninsula, 
still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian  colony, 
and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled 
the  Fathers  of  the  City.  The  Chersonites  were 
animated  against  the  Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the 
wars,  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they  had 
maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Romans  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce  ;  as 
they  were  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Asia  with 
corn  and  manufactures,  which  they  purchased  with 
their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides.  Obe- 
dient to  the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  pre- 
pared, under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate 
Diogenes,  a  considerable  army,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal strength  consisted  in  crossbows  and  military 
chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of 
the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Goths,  assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  gene- 
rals. The  Goths,  vanquished  on  every  side,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
severe  campaign,  above  an  hundred  thousand  were 
computed  to  have  perished   by  cold  and  hunger. 

a  This  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  subjects, 
seems  necessary  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jornandes  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  historians  of  Constantine.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who 
lived  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  ene- 
mies, not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians.  See  his  Chronicle  in  Grotius, 
p.  709. 

x  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without 
scruple,  the  authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  wars  and  negociations  of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that 
be  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient 
history  are  frequently  confused  and  fabulous.  But  on  this  occasion 
his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and  probable;  nor  is 
there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have  access 
to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner 
historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peys- 
•Onel  des  Peuples  barbares  qui  ont  habite  les  Bords  du  Danube,  c.  xvi. 
p.  Hi— yo. 
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Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  suppli- 
cations ;  the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as 
the  most  valuable  hostage  ;  and  Constantine  en- 
deavoured to  convince  their  chiefs,  by  a  liberal 
distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their 
enmity.  In  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards 
the  faithful  Chersonites,  the  emperor  was  still  more 
magnificent.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified 
by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decorations  be- 
stowed on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated 
for  their  vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  sea.  A  regular  subsidy  was  promised,  of 
iron,  corn,  oil,  and  every  supply  which  could  be 
useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin  ;  and  the 
emperor,  perhaps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  de- 
ducted some  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  from 
the  customary  gratifications  which  were  allowed  to 
that  turbulent  nation. 
Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neg- 

Expulsion  of  the  ,  ,        „  .  „  .  , 

Sarmatians,     lect,  the  Sarmatians  soon  forgot,  with 
'  the  levity  of  barbarians,  the  services 

which  they  had  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers 
which  still  threatened  their  safety.  Their  inroads 
on  the  territory  of  the  empire  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  ; 
and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic, 
a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the 
Gothic  throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst 
alone,  and  unassisted,  he  defended  his  dominions 
with  undaunted  courage,  was  vanquished  and  slain 
in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept  away  the  flower  of 
the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of  the  nation 
embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by 
whose  tumultuary  aid,  they  revenged  their  defeat, 
and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines.  But 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a 
foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and 
more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servi- 
tude, elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves, 
under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped 
the  possession  of  the  country  which  they  had  saved. 
Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the  ungoverned 
fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of 
exile,  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of 
the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious 
dependence,  under  the  hostile  standard  of  the 
Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  retired  beyond  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their 
German  allies,  and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a 
superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land.     But  the 

y  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  im- 
perfect a  manner,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following- 
writers  who  mutually  supply,  correct,  and  illustrate  each  other  Those 
who  will  take  the  same  trouble,  may  acquire  a  right  of  criticising  my 
narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715. 
Eutropius,  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinces,  c.  2fi.  Julian.  Orat.  i. 
p.  9.  andSpanheim  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Euseb.  in 
Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  i.  c.  8. 
Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  108.     Jornandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  22.    Isidcrus  in 


far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome. 
Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of  the 
emperor,  they  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in 
peace,  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should  graciously  re- 
ceive them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  max- 
ims adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the 
offers  of  this  barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  a  competent  portion  of  lands  in  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habitation 
and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarma- 
tians/ 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  Death  and  funeral 
and  by  accepting  the  homage  of  a  sup-  °l  D^^jofi 
pliant    nation,    Constantine   asserted  25. 

the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  most  remote 
countries  of  India,  congratulated  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  government/  If  he  reckoned, 
among  the  favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  of  his  nephew,  and  perhaps  of  his  wife, 
he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  private  as  well 
as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predecessors, 
since  Augustus,  had  been  permitted  to  celebrate. 
Constantine  survived  that  solemn  festival  about 
ten  months  ;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-four, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life, 
at  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  AI).337.  May 
suburbs   of    Nicomedia,    whither    he  22- 

had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the 
hope  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  baths.  The  excessive  demonstra- 
tions of  grief,  or  at  least  of  mourning,  surpassed 
whatever  had  been  practised  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor,  according  to  his  last  request,  was 
transported  to  the  city,  which  was  destined  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The 
body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  sym- 
bols of  greatness,  the  purple  and  diadem,  was  de- 
posited on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms 
of  the  court  were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day, 
at  the  appointed  hours,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state,  the  army,  and  the  household,  approaching 
the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respect- 
ful homage  as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still 
alive.  From  motives  of  policy,  this  theatrical  re- 
presentation  was   for  some  time  continued ;    nor 

Chron.  p.  709. ;  in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotii.  Constantin.  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  53.  p.  208.  edit.  Meursii. 

z  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Const.  I.  iv.  c.  50.)  remarks  three  circumstances 
relative  to  these  Indians.  1.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
ocean  ;  a  description  which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or 
Cororaandel.  2.  They  presented  shining  gems,  and  unknown  animals. 
3.  They  protested  their  kings  had  erected  statues  to  represent  the  su- 
preme majesty  of  Constantine. 
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could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence 
of  heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death.* 
Factions  of  the  But  this  reiSn  couId  subsist  only  in 
court.  empty  pageantry  ;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  mo- 
narch is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no 
longer  any  tiling  to  hope  from  his  favour,  or  to 
dread  from  his  resentment.  The  same  ministers 
and  generals,  who  bowed  with  such  reverential  awe 
before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased  sove- 
reign, were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  ex- 
clude his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibali- 
anus,  from  the  share  which  he  had  assigned  them 
in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constan- 
tine to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which 
influenced  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy;  unless 
we  should  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  against  the  prasfect 
Ablavius,  a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  directed 
the  counsels  and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late 
emperor.  The  arguments,  by  which  they  solicited 
the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  are  of 
a  more  obvious  nature  :  and  they  might  with  de- 
cency, as  well  as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank 
of  the  children  of  Constantine,  the  danger  of  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  sovereigns,  and  the  impend- 
ing mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic,  from 
the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal 
affection.  The  intrigue  was  conducted  with  zeal 
and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declaration 
was  procured  from  the  troops,  that  they  would  suffer 
none,  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch,  to 
reign  over  the  Roman  empire.b  The  younger  Dal- 
matius, who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to 
have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  the  abilities 
of  the  great  Constantine:  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures 
for  supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  him- 
self and  his  royal  brother  derived  from  the  liberality 
of  their  uncle.  Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  seem  to  have  remained 
without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was 
suspended  till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  se- 
cond,0 and  perhaps  the  most  favoured,  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine. 

»  Funus  relatum  in  urbem  sui  nominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  aegerrime 
tulit.  Aurelni"  Victor.  Constantine  had  prepared  for  himself  a  stately 
tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Euseb.  I.  iv.  c.  fit).  The 
best,  and  indeed  almost  the  only,  account  of  the  sickness,  death,  and 
funeral  of  Constantine,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  hook  of  Ins  Life,  by 

EnaebitM. 

b  Eojebioi  'I.  iv.  C.  ft.)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  declara- 
tion of  the  troops,  and   avoids  all   the   invidious  circumstances  of  the 

subsequent  mamaere, 

c  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely, 
drawn  by  Eutropiuf,  (x.  <j.)  Dalmatiiu  Caesar  protperrimi  indole, 
neque  patruo  abnmilu,  hand  mulln  post,  oppressus  est  factione  militari. 
As  both  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  mention  the  third  year 
of  the  C=esar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  18th  or  24th  of  Septem. 
ber,  A.  D.  337,  it  \>.  certain  that  these  military  factions  continued  above 
four  months. 

A  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Phi. 
lostorgius,  I.  ii.  c.  10.  Bat  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Con- 
stantine and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as 


The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  Massacre  of  the 
recommended  the  care  of  his  funeral  to  ponces. 
the  piety  of  Constantius  ;  and  that  prince,  by  the 
vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent 
the  diligence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their 
distant  government  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  first  care  was  to  remove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  kinsmen,  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he 
pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  employment 
was  to  find  some  specious  pretence  which  might 
release  his  conscience  from  the  obligation  of  an 
imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of  fraud  were  made 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty  ;  and  a  mani- 
fest forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most 
sacred  character.  From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a  fatal  scroll, 
affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  father ; 
in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suspicions  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers  ;  and  con- 
jured his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.d 
Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour 
against  so  incredible  an  accusation,  they  were  si- 
lenced by  the  furious  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who 
declared  themselves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and 
even  the  forms,  of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly 
violated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;  which  involved 
the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven  of  his  cousins, 
of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the 
most  illustrious,  the  patrician  Optatus,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  prae- 
fect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and  riches  had  inspired 
him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
bloody  scene,  we  might  add,  that  Constantius  him- 
self had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius, 
and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on 
his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alliances,  which 
the  policy  of  Constantine,  regardless  of  the  public 
prejudice,e  had  formed  between  the  several  branches 
of  the  imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  man- 
kind, that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible 
to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  moving  en- 
treaties of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  so  numerous  a 
family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngest 
children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 

it  had  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.) 
mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the  security  of  his 
kinsmen. 

e  Conjugia  sobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebuisse. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  6.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  practice  of  five  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  eradi- 
cate the  prejudices  of  the  Romans;  who  still  considered  the  marriages 
of  cousins. merman  as  a  species  of  imperfect  incest. ;  (Augustin  de  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  xv.  6.)  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biassed  by  superstition 
and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  his  own 
cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "/a/iav  tc  ov  */anu>v.  (Orat.  vii. 
p.  228.)  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  received  and  en- 
forced this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See,  on  the  subject  of  these 
marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331.  Brouer  de  Jure  Connub.  1.  ii.  c. 
12.  Hericourt  des  Loix  Ecclesiastiques,  part  iii.  c.  5.  Fleury  Institu. 
tions  du  Droit  Canonique,  torn.  i.  p.  331.  Paris,  17G7,  and  Fra-Paolo 
Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  1.  viii. 
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hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The 
emperor  Constantius,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his 
brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt  and  re- 
proach, discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a 
faint  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which 
the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
irresistible  violence  of  the  troops,  had  extorted 
from  his  unexperienced  youth/ 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race 

Divisiou  of  the  ,     ,    ,  ,•    .   •  «, 

empire,         was  succeeded  by  a  new  division  ot 
Sep.  n.  thfi  nrnvinnes  ;  which  was  ratified  in  a 

Con- 


Sapor    King 
Persia, 
A.  D.  310. 


the  provinces  ; 
personal  interview  of  the  three  brothers 
stantine,  the  eldest  of  the  Caesars,  obtained,  with  a 
certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the 
new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  father.  Thrace,  and  the  countries  of  the  east, 
were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius  ;  and 
Constans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Ulyricum.  The 
armies  submitted  to  their  hereditary  right;  and 
they  condescended,  after  some  delay,  to  accept  from 
the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When 
they  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second 
twenty,  and  the  third  only  seventeen,  years  of  age. s 
While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe 
followed  the  standards  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effemi- 
nate troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  Persian  war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantine, 
the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of 
Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of  Narses, 
who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  con- 
fessed the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power.  Al- 
though Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long 
reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  the 
date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatality,  had 
preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The  wife  of  Hormouz 
remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex,  as  well  as 
of  the  event,  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  apprehensions 
of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  positive 
assurance  of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz 
had  conceived,  and  would  safely  produce  a  son. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians 
prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation. A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in 
state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace ;  the 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  prostrate  satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their 

f  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270.)  charges  his  cousin  Constantius 
with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  which  he  himself  so  narrowly 
escaped.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  for  reasons 
of  a  very  different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius,  (torn. 
i.  p.  8-56.)  Zosimus  joins  in  the  same  accusation.  But  the  three 
abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifying-  expres. 
sions ;  "  sinente  potius  quam  jubente ;"  "  incertum  quo  suasore ;"  "  vi 
militum." 

p  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  117.  Idat. 
in  Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
1086—1091.  The  reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is 
noticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle. 

h  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this  story, 
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invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.11  If  any  credit 
can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems 
however  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his 
reign,  we  must  admire  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the 
genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soft  sequestered  education 
of  a  Persian  haram,  the  royal  youth  could  discover 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body ;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a 
throne,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  while  he  was 
yet  unconscious  of  the  duties  and  temptations  of 
absolute  power.  His  minority  was  exposed  to  the 
almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 
his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a 
powerful  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  ;  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation  and  his  country, 
fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior ; 
who  used  his  victory  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of 
rigour  and  clemency,  that  he  obtained  from  the  fears 
and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs,  the  title  of  Doulacnaf, 
or  protector  of  the  nation.1 

The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  ^  rf  Megopo_ 
whom  his  enemies  ascribe  the  virtues  tamia  and  Arme- 
of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  ani- 


mated by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of 
his  fathers,  and  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  The 
military  fame  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or  ap- 
parent strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the 
attack  ;  and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  pro- 
voked the  resentment,  his  artful  negociations 
amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial  court.  The 
death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of  war,k  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian 
frontier,  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  spoil,  and  an  easy  conquest. 
The  example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace,  dif- 
fused a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among 
the  troops  of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrain- 
ed by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  com- 
mander. By  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  who, 
from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia, 
immediately  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  legions  were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  discipline  ;  but  the  season  of  anarchy  had 
permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  to 
occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of 
Mesopotamia.1  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiri dates 
had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he 
deserved  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 

(I  iv  p  135.  edit.  Louvre.)  He  derived  his  information  from  some 
extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  inter- 
preter Sergius,  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of 
the  mother  of  Sapor  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Shikard,  (Tarikh.  p.  116.) 
and  DHerbelot.  (Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  763.) 

i  DHerbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  76-1. 

k  Sextus  Rnfus,  (c.  26.)  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible 
authority,  affirms,  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that 
Constantine  was  preparing  to  march  against  them:  yet  the  superior 
weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  obliges  us  to  admit  the  prelimi- 
naries, if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420. 

1  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20. 
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Rome.  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained  with 
Constantine.  was  productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
of  temporal  benefits  ;  by  the  conversion  of  Tiri- 
dates,  the  character  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that 
of  a  hero,  the  christian  faith  was  preached  and 
established  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire 
by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion.  But  as 
many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to  aban- 
don the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives, 
the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  discon- 
tented faction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their 
sovereign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of 
his  death.  He  died  at  length  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  christian 
priests  were  either  murdered  or  expelled  from  their 
churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were 
solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains;  and  two 
of  the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  en- 
signs or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities 
to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  christian  party,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  illuminator, 
bad  recourse  to  the  piety  of  Constantius.  After  the 
troubles  had  continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  executed  with 
success  the  imperial  commission  of  restoring  Chos- 
roes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  satraps.  But 
the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a 
puny  stature,  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of  man- 
kind, he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  retired 
palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove; 
where  he  consumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural 
sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  To  secure  this  in- 
glorious ease,  he  submitted  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene,  which  the 
courage  of  Tiridates,  and  the  victorious  arms  of 
Galerius,  had  annexed  to  the  Armenian  monarchy. m 
_,    _  During  the  long  period  of  the  reia;n 

The  Persian  .  , 

war,        of  Constantius,  the  provinces  of  the 
east  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of 

m  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20,  21.  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  89.  1.  iii.  c. 
1—9.  p.  22fi — 240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of 
the  contemporary  orator,  and  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national 
historian,  gives  light  to  the  former,  and  weight  to  the  latter.  For  the 
credit  of  Moses  it  may  he  likewi.se  ohs<  rved,  that  the  name  of  Antiochus 
is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office  of  inferior  dignity.  See 
Godefrojr,  Cod  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 

n  Ammianoi  'xiv.  4}  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering 
aid  predatory  life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of 
Assyria  to  the  cataract*  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of 
Mafchus,  whi'-h  Jeroro  haa  related  in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  that 
the  lugh  road  between  Bersea  and  Edessa  was  infested  by  these  robbers. 
See  Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  2:6. 


Battle  of 
Singara, 
A.  D.  348. 


the  Persian  war.  The  irregular  incursions  of  the 
light  troops  alternately  spread  terror  and  devasta- 
tion beyond  the  Tigris  and  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch  ; 
and  this  active  service  was  performed  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest 
and  affections  ;  some  of  their  independent  chiefs 
being  enlisted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others 
had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  emperor." 
The  more  grave  and  important  operations  of  the 
war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour  ;  and  the 
armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other 
in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Constan- 
tius himself  commanded  in  person.0  The  event  of 
the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to 
the  Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Sin- 
gara, their  imprudent  valour  had  al- 
most achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  victory.  The 
stationary  troops  of  Singara  retired  on  the  approach 
of  Sapor,  who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges, 
and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advan- 
tageous camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of  his  numerous 
pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep 
ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host, 
when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles,  which 
separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impa- 
tient to  engage ;  but  the  barbarians,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  fled  in  disorder ;  unable  to  resist,  or 
desirous  to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions, 
who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them 
across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry, 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been  posted 
before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat. 
Constantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit, 
attempted,  without  effect,  to  restrain  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  the  dangers  of 
the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty  of  com- 
pleting their  success  with  the  return  of  day.  As 
they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than 
on  the  experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief, 
they  silenced  by  their  clamours  his  timid  remon- 
strances; and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled 
up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of 
their  labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched 
the  moment  of  victory.  His  army,  of  which  the 
greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had 
been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  night ;  and  his  Persian 
archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp, 

o  We  shall  fake  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war,  (x.  10.) 
A  Persis  enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessus,  seepe  captis  oppidis,  obsessis 
urbibus,  caesis  exercitibus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperum 
prselium  fuit,  nisi  quod  apud  Singaram,  &c.  This  honest  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus,  Rufus,  and  Jerom.  The  two 
first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  Lihanins,  exhibit  a 
more  flattering  picture;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those  orators, after 
the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  I  he 
truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The 
commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profusely 
learned.  See  likewise  the  judicious  observations  of  Tillemont,  Hi-t 
des  Empercurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  656. 
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poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  disarmed  and 
licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history  p  declares, 
that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships. 
Even  the  tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that 
the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of 
those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constan- 
tius,  relates  with  amazing  coolness  an  act  of  such  in- 
credible cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must 
imprint  a  far  deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  impe- 
rial name.  The  son  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
had  been  made  a  captive  in  the  Persian  camp.  The 
unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured, 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.11 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend 
ls'  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  field,  though 
nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
the  fame  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
while  the  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  and  above 
all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of  Nisibis,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  had  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark 
of  the  east,  sustained  the  memorable  sieges  against 
the  power  of  Sapor  ;  and  the  disappointed  monarch, 
A  D  338  &fter  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty, 
346,350.  eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was 
thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy.'  This 
large  and  populous  city  was  situated  about  two  days' 
journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A 
treble  enclosure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a 
deep  ditch  ;s  and  the  intrepid  assistance  of  Count 
Lucilianus,  and  his  garrison,  was  seconded  by  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Nisibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their 
bishop,1  inured  to  arms  by  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a 
Persian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  away 
into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The  event  of 
the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and 
exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  great  king, 
who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the 
head  of  the  united  forces  of  Persia  and  India.  The 
ordinary  machines,  invented  to  batter  or  undermine 
the  walls,  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior 

p  Acerrimi  nocturna  concertatione  pugnatum  est,  nostrorum  copiis 
ingenti  strage  confossis.  Ammian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewise  Eutropius, 
x.  10.  and  S.  Rulus,  c.  27. 

q  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  133.  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24.  and  Span- 
heim's  Commentary,  p.  179. 

r  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Orat.  ii.  p.  62,  &c.  with  the  Commentary 
of  Spanheim,  (p.  188—202.)  who  illustrates  the  circumstances,  and 
ascertains  the  time,  of  the  three  sieges  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  like- 
wise examined  by  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  668, 
671,674.)  Something'  is  added  from  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  151.  and  the 
Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  290. 

s  Sallust.  Fragment,  lxxxiv.  edit.  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  Lucull. 
torn.  iii.  p.  184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses;  the  marshy  lands  produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  far 
as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
Tillages.    See  Niebuhr,  Vovages,  torn.  ii.  p.  300—309. 


skill  of  the  Romans ;  and  many  days  had  vainly 
elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  resolution  worthy 
of  an  eastern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  were  subject  to  his  power.  At 
the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the 
plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile,u 
an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  country.  By  the 
labour  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of  the  river  was 
stopt  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined 
on  every  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this 
artificial  lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  with  engines  which  discharged  stones 
of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight,  advanced  in  order  of 
battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops 
which  defended  the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending 
parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable 
to  sustain  the  accumulated  pressure;  gave  way  at 
once,  and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians  were  instantly  driven 
to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended  on 
the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
who  led  the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed 
in  the  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  drowned  in 
the  unseen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rush- 
ing waters.  The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their 
wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled  down 
thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  great  king, 
who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indigna- 
tion, the  signal  of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for 
some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the  attack.  But  the 
vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the 
night ;  and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall 
of  six  feet  in  height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up 
the  interval  of  the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still  pressed  the 
reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness, 
which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a 
formidable  invasion  of  the  Massagetas.*  Alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  relinquished  the 
siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged 
him  soon  afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to 
observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman  emperor,  which 
was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Constantius 
himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was 

t  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii.  c.  30.)  ascribes  to  St.  James, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walls  under  the  figure  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  trunks  of 
the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new  Sennacherib. 

u  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn.  ii.  p.  307.)  allows  a 
very  considerable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a  bridge 
of  twelve  arches  :  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of 
a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.  There  are  many  circumstances 
obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the  description  of  these,  stu- 
pendous water-works. 

x  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11.)  for  this  inva- 
sion of  the  Massageta;,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general 
series  of  events,  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of 
Ammianus. 
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involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil 
contest,  which  required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the 
most  vigorous  exertion  of  his  undivided  strength. 
_  .,  After  the  partition  of  the  empire, 

Civil  war,  and  r  ,     _ 

death  of  Con-  three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
L.  d'.'w'o.  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impa- 
Maroh  tient  to  convince  mankind  that  they 
were  incapable  of  contenting  themselves  with  the 
dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern. 
The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained,  that 
he  was  defrauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils 
of  their  murdered  kinsmen  ;  and  though  he  might 
yield  to  the  superior  guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius, 
he  exacted  from  Coustans  the  cession  of  the  African 
provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  ac- 
quired by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of 
sincerity,  which  Constantine  experienced  in  a  tedi- 
ous and  fruitless  negociation,  exasperated  the 
fierceness  of  his  temper  ;  and  he  eagerly  listened  to 
those  favourites,  who  suggested  to  him  that  his 
honour,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a 
tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine  rather  than  for 
conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of 
Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the 
country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his 
resentment.  The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then 
resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed  with  more  prudence 
and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  invasion, 
he  detached  a  select  and  disciplined  body  of  his 
Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  unnatural 
contest.  By  the  artful  appearances  of  flight,  Con- 
sfantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambuscade,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  rash  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded, 
and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the 
obscure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honours  of 
an  imperial  sepulchre ;  but  his  provinces  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  refusing  to 
admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share  in 
these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed 
possession  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
empire.7 

Murder  of  Con-  The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  de- 
A  d".mo  layed  about  ten  years  longer,  and  the 
February.  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  re- 
served for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic 
traitor.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  system  in- 
troduced by  Constantine  was  displayed  in  the  feeble 
administration  of  his  sons;  who,  by  their  vices  and 
weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of 

y  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much 
perplexity  and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaras  and  the 
younger  Victor.  The  tnonody  fad  calccm  Eutrop.  edit.  Haverranm.) 
pronounced  on  the  di-alh  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  very  in. 
•trurtive;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  engaged  the  orator  to  involve 
himself  in  vag'ie  declamation. 

i  Quorum  'r/entium)  obsides  pretio  quaesitos  pueros  venustiores, 
mod  cultios  babnerat,  libidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  certo  habetar. 
Had  not  the  depraved  tafte  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the  elder 
Victor,  who  held  a  considerable  office  in  his  brother's  reign,  would  not 
hare  asserted  it  in  such  positive  term*. 


their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans, 
from  the  unmerited  success  of  his  arms,  was  ren- 
dered more  contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities 
and  application.  His  fond  partiality  towards  some 
German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the  charms 
of  youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people  ;z 
and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was 
himself  of  barbarian  extraction,  was  encouraged  by 
the  public  discontent  to  assert  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name.1  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians  and 
Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their 
leader,  maintained  the  most  respectable  and  im- 
portant station  in  the  imperial  camp.  The  friend- 
ship of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the  sacred  largesses, 
supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  seduction. 
The  soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude ;  and,  by 
the  choice  of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward 
the  same  virtues  which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of 
the  degenerate  Constans  from  a  private  condition 
to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  conspi- 
racy was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the 
pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's  birth-day,  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  the  illustrious  and  honour- 
able persons  of  the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided 
in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feast 
was  artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were  tempted 
to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty 
freedom  of  conversation.  On  a  sudden  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retir- 
ed for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  conspi- 
rators instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Au- 
gustus and  emperor.  The  surprise,  the  terror,  the 
intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mutual 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted  them 
to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  Magnentius  became  master  of  the  troops  and 
treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his 
secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of 
surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursu- 
ing in  the  adjacent  forest  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more 
private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of 
fame  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight, 
though  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance.  Before 
he  could  reach  a  sea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  in- 
tended to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena,1* 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light  ca- 

a  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  born  in  one  of  those 
barbarian  colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  established  in  Gaul, 
(see  this  History,  p.  144.)  His  behaviour  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot 
earl  of  Leicester,  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  persuade 
the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken 
arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favourites. 

b  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Illiberis. 
(Pomnonius  Mela,  ii.  5.)  The  munificence  of  Constantine  gave  it  new 
splendour,  and  his  mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  long  afterwards  transferred  his  residence 
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valry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
temple,  executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of 
the  son  of  Constantine.c 

Magnentius  and  As  S00n  aS  the  death  of  Constans  had 

Vetranio  assume   decided  this  easy  but  important  revo- 

the  purple,  .  „     , 

A.  D.  350.  lution,  the  example  ot  the  court  ot 
March  i.  Autun  was  imitated  by  the  provinces 
of  the  west.  The  authority  of  Magnentius  was  ac- 
knowledged through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two 
great  prefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  and  the 
usurper  prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to 
collect  a  treasure,  which  might  discharge  the  obli- 
gation of  an  immense  donative,  and  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of 
Ulyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetra- 
nio, an  aged  general,  beloved  for  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  his  experience  and  services  in  war.d  At- 
tached by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the 
house  of  Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  only  surviving  son  of 
his  late  master,  that  he  would  expose,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  inflict  a  just 
revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of 
Vetranio  were  seduced,  rather  than  provoked,  by 
the  example  of  rebellion ;  their  leader  soon  betrayed 
a  want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of  sincerity  ;  and  his 
ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from  the  ap- 
probation of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel 
and  aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
great  Constantine,  her  father,  the  rank  of  Augusta, 
placed  the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect,  from 
his  victory,  the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded 
hopes,  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it 
was  without  the  consent  of  Constantina,  that  the 
new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonour- 
able, alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  west,  whose 
purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother's 
blood.6 

The  intelligence  of  these  important 

Constantuis  re-  . 

fuses  to  treat,  events,  which  so  deeply  affected  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  imperial 
house,  recalled  the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the 
inglorious  prosecution  of  the  Persian  war.  He  re- 
commended the  care  of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants, 
and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards 
Europe,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at 
Heraclea  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio.  The 
first  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in 
some  measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new 
master,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commission; 

to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modern  Rousillon.  See  D'Anville  Notice 
de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380.  Longuerue  Description  de  la  France,  p. 
223.  and  theMarca  Hispanica,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

c  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  119,  120.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  13.  and  the 
Abbreviators. 

A  Eutropius  (x.  10.)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and  pro- 
bably with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.    Vetranio  was 


and  his  three  colleagues  were  selected  from  the 
illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and  army.  These 
deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were 
empowered  to  offer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  the  western  princes,  to  cement  their  union  by  a 
double  marriage  ;  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter 
of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with 
the  ambitious  Constantina;  and  to  acknowledge 
in  the  treaty  the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might 
justly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Should 
pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge  him  to  refuse  these 
equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were  ordered 
to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns 
of  the  west  to  exert  their  superior  strength  ;  and  to 
employ  against  him  that  valour,  those  abilities,  and 
those  legions,  to  which  the  house  of  Constantine 
had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to*  de- 
serve the  most  serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of 
Constantius  was  deferred  till  the  next  day ;  and 
as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of  justifying 
a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus 
addressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or 
affected  credulity :  "  Last  night,"  said  he,  "  after  I 
retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the  great  Constantine, 
embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered  brother,  rose 
before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  assured  me  of  the  success  and  immor- 
tal glory  which  would  crown  the  justice  of  my 
arms."  The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or  rather  of 
the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and 
excluded  all  negociation.  The  ignominious  terms 
of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the 
haughty  answer  of  Constantius  ;  his  colleagues,  as 
unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  nations, 
were  put  in  irons  ;  and  the  contending  powers  pre- 
pared to  wage  an  implacable  war.f 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  per-    Deposes    Vetra- 

haps  was  the  duty,  of  the  brother  A  p"1^  rjec. 
of    Constans    towards  the   perfidious  25- 

usurper  of  Gaul.  The  situation  and  character  of 
Vetranio  admitted  of  milder  measures ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed  to  dis- 
unite his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of 
Ulyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an 
easy  task  to  deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuating  some  time  between  the 
opposite  views  of  honour  and  interest,  displayed  to 
the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was 
insensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  nego- 
ciation. Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  equal  colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition 
that  he   would  renounce   his  disgraceful  alliance 

born  of  obscure  parents  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Maesia  ;  and  so  much  had 
his  education  been  neglected,  that,  after  his  elevation,  he  studied  the 
alphabet. 

e  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Ju- 
lian in  his  first  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina. 

f  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  27. 
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with  Magneutius,  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces  ;  where 
they  might  pledge  their  friendship  by  mutual  vows 
of  fidelitv,  and  regulate  by  common  consent  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  civil  war.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  Yetranio  advanced  to  the  city  of 
Sardicu.*  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry  ;  a  power  so 
far  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius,  that  the 
Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  success 
of  his  private  negociations,  had  seduced  the  troops, 
and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Yetranio.  The  chiefs, 
who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party  of  Constantius, 
prepared  in  his  favour  a  public  spectacle,  calculated 
to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude.11 The  united  armies  were  commanded  to 
assemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the 
centre,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline, 
a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold,  was  erected, 
from  whence  the  emperors  were  accustomed,  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the 
troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and 
barbarians,  with  drawn  swords,  or  with  erected 
spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  cohorts  of 
infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their  arms 
and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  pre- 
served was  sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of 
clamour  or  of  applause.  In  the  presence  of  this 
formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors  were  called 
upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs  :  the 
precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth 
of  Constantius ;  and  though  he  was  indifferently 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself, 
under  these  difficult  circumstances,  with  firmness, 
dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  ora- 
tion seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel 
murder  of  Constans,  he  insinuated,  that  none,  ex- 
cept a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession 
of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  compla- 
cency, the  glories  of  his  imperial  race  ;  and  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  the  troops,  the  valour,  the  tri- 
umphs, the  liberality  of  the  great  Constantine,  to 
whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their  allegiance  by  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his  most 
favoured  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate. 
The  officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were 
instructed  to  act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  confessed  the  irresistible  power  of  reason 
and  eloquence,  by  saluting  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius as  their  lawful  sovereign.      The  contagion  of 

/  man*,  torn,  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  10.  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the 
modern  city  of  Sophia,  appears  better  suited  to  this  interview  than  the 
situation  of  either  Naissus  or  Sirmium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jtrom, 
Socrates,  and  So/omen. 

h  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31.  ;  and  Zosi. 
mti«,  I  ii.  [i.  122.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to 
illustrate  the  diffuse,  hut  vague,  descriptions  of  the  orator. 

i  The  younger  Victor  atnena  to  his  exile  theemphaticul  appellation 
of"  Vojuptanwn  otinro."  Socrates  (I.  ii.  c.  28.)  is  the  voucher  for  the 
correapoodence  with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
Vetranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  stultitiam  simplicissimus. 

k  Eum  Constantius facundix  vi  dejectum  imperio  in  pri- 
vatum otium  removit.     Qua.-  gloria  post  natum  imperiurn  soli  processit 


loyalty  and  repentance  was  .communicated  from 
rank  to  rank  ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded 
with  the  universal  acclamation  of  "  Away  with 
these  upstart  usurpers  !  Long  life  and  victory  to 
the  son  of  Constantine  !  Under  his  banners  alone 
we  will  fight  and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thousands, 
their  menacing  gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their 
arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the  courage  of 
Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead 
of  embracing  the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair, 
he  tamely  submitted  to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of  both  armies, 
fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constan- 
tius used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation  ; 
and  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant, 
whom  he  affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of 
father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the 
throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the 
exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who 
lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence. He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Constantius,  and,  with  a  very  amiable 
simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor  to  resign  the 
sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  content  (wdiere 
alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obscurity 
of  a  private  condition.1 

The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on  this  Makes  war 
memorable  occasion  was  celebrated  *fuasmst  Ma&nen- 
with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and  A>D-  351- 
his  courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which 
a  Pericles  or  a  Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  popu- 
lace of  Athens,  with  the  victorious  eloquence  which 
had  persuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  desert  and 
depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.k  The 
approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more 
serious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards, of  Franks  and  Saxons  ;  of  those  provincials 
who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of 
those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains ' 
of  the  lower  Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save, 
and  the  Danube,  presented  a  spacious  theatre  ;  and 
the  operations  of  the  civil  war  were  protracted  during 
the  summer  months  by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the 
combatants."1  Constantius  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis, 
a  name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious 
ground,  had  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father 
Constantine.     Yet  by  the  impregnable  fortifications 

eloquio  clement iaque,  &c.  Aurelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistins 
(Orat.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy 
colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

1  Busbequius  (p.  112.)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
at  a  time  when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal 
hostilities  of  the  Turks  atid  christians.  Vet  he  mentions  with  admira- 
tion the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that  the  height 
of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to  conceal  a  loaded  waggon  from  his  sight. 
See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  Sec. 

m  Zosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  negociatiou, 
(1.  ii.  p.  123 — 130.)  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldier  nor  a 
politician,  his  narrative  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  received 
with  caution. 
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with  which  the  emperor  encompassed  his  camp,  he 
appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to 
tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this 
advantageous  position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that 
view,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and  strata- 
gems, which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could 
suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by 
assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia;  made  an 
attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear 
of  the  imperial  camp  ;  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  Save  into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Illyri- 
cum;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous  detachment, 
which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  Aearne.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  tyrant  of  Gaul  showed  himself  master  of 
the  field.  The  troops  of  Constantius  were  harassed 
and  dispirited ;  his  reputation  declined  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  have  resigned  to  the 
assassin  of  Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers  were  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Philip  the  imperial  ambassador ; 
and  the  council  as  well  as  the  army  of  Magnentius 
were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty 
usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
gave  orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  cap- 
tive, or  at  least  as  a  hostage  ;  while  he  despatched 
an  officer  to  reproach  Constantius  with  the  weakness 
of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
pardon,  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the  purple. 
"  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was  the 
only  answer  which  honour  permitted  the  emperor  to 
return.  But  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the 
indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his  representa- 
tive. The  negociation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank, 
a  general  of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Mursa. 

Battle  of  Mursa,         The    city  °f  MurSa'  0r   EsSek'  Cele" 

A.  D.  351.  brated  in  modern  times  for  a  bridge  of 
boats  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  river 
Drave,  and  the  adjacent  morasses,"  has  been  always 
considered  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of 
Hungary.  Magnentius,  directing  his  march  towards 
Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault, 
had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames  ;  the 
approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  con- 

n  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  sup- 
ported on  large  wooden  piles,  was  constructed,  A.  D.  1566,  by  Sultan 
Solirnan,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See 
Browne's  Travels,  and  Busching's  System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

o  This  position,  and  the  subsequent  evolutious,  are  clearly,  though 
concisely,  described  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36. 

p  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.  The  emperor  passed  the  day  in 
prayer  with  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  his  confi- 
dence by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  It  10.)  very  properly  remarks  the 
silence  of  Julian  with  regard  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constantius  in 
the  battle  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  flattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the 
most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

q  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37. ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii. 
1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Zosimus,  l.ii.p.  130  —  133.  The  last  of  these  celebrates  the 


tinue  the  operations  of  the  siege  ;  and  the  emperor 
soon  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass 
his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body  of  troops  which  had 
taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre.  The  field 
of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a  naked  and  a  level  plain : 
on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantius  formed,  with 
the  Drave  on  their  right ;  while  the  left,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  disposition,  or  from  the  superi- 
ority of  their  cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right 
flank  of  Magnentius.0  The  troops  on  both  sides  re- 
mained under  arms  in  anxious  expectation  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning ;  and  the  son  of 
Constantine,  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  elo- 
quent speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  field  of  battle,  and  committed  to  his 
generals  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  day.p  They 
deserved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and  military 
skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wisely  began  the 
action  upon  the  left ;  and  advancing  their  whole 
wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly 
wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  unprepared  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their 
charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the  west  soon  rallied, 
by  the  habits  of  discipline ;  and  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national 
bravery.  The  engagement  soon  became  general ; 
was  maintained  with  various  and  singular  turns  of 
fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  The  signal  victory  which  Constantius 
obtained,  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry. 
His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so  many  massy 
statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their  scaly  armour, 
and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm 
array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of 
the  second  line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervals 
and  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans  were  exposed  al- 
most naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oriental  archers ; 
and  whole  troops  of  those  barbarians  were  urged  by 
anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.q  The  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand 
men,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  conquerors  was  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  vanquished  ;r  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  the  obstinacy  of  the  con- 
test, and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  consumed 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran 
army,  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  to  add 
new  triumphs  to  the  glory,  of  Rome.s  Notwithstand- 
ing the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not  the 

dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  could  discharge  three  arrows  at 
the  same  time;  an  advantage  which,  according  to  his  apprehension  of 
military  affairs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Constantius. 

r  According  to  Zonaras,  Constantius,  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  30,000  j 
and  Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  other  articles  of  this 
account  seem  probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's 
army  must  have  been  mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers. 
Magnentius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  west,  Romans  and 
barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which  cannot  be  fairly  estimated 
at  less  than  100,000  men.     Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  34,  35. 

s  Ingentes,  R.  I.  vires  ea  dimicatione  consumpta;  sunt,  ad  quselibet 
bella  externa  idoneae,  qua;  multum  triumphorum  possent  securitatisque 
conferre.  Eutropius,  x.  14.  The  younger  Victor  expresses  himself  to 
the  same  effect. 
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CHAP.  XVIII, 


least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his 
own  standard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
He  seems  to  have  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general 
and  of  a  soldier  till  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Mag- 
nentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and  throwing 
away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who 
incessantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks 
of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.1 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the 
touquest  ot  indolence  of  Constantius  with  specious 
a.  n.  ss&  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and 
showed  a  seeming  resolution  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  and  morasses  which  fortified  the 
confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The  surprisal 
of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the 
imperialists,  could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to 
relinquish  the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  had  supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant." 
But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his 
ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Nepotian, 
had  left  a  deep  impression  of  horror  and  resentment 
on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth,  the 
son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Constantine,  had  seen  with  indignation  the  sceptre 
of  the  west  usurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arm- 
ing a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  he 
overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously 
reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.  The 
march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an  end  to  his  am- 
bitious hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia,  and  of  his 
adherents  ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to 
all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with  the 
name  and  family  of  Constantine."  But  as  soon  as 
Constantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became 
master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble 
exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  re- 
venge in  his  victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  in- 
telligence with  their  countrymen,  Rome  and  the 
Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display  the  banners 
of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans, 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 

t  On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of 
Zosimus  and  Zonaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The 
younger  Victor  paints  the  character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light; 
"  RenBODM  acer,  anirni  tumuli,  ct  immodke  timidus;  artifex  tamen  ad 
orrulUndom  audacise  specie  formidinem.  Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the 
battle  of  Mursa  his  behaviour  was  governed  by  nature  or  by  art?  I 
should  incline  for  the  latter. 

n  Julian  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.  In  that  place,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Oration  ii,  p.  '.fl.  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

•  The  elder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable 
condition  of  Rome  :  "  CujussMidum  internum  adeo  I'.  R.  patrihusrjue 
exitio  fuit,  uli  passim  dornus,  fora,  viae,  tcmplaque,  cruore,  cadaveri. 
biiwjiie  0[,plcreritiir  bustorurn  modo."  Athariasius  (torn.  i.  p.  (ill.) 
<le,|.,re«  the  (ate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  arid  Julian  fOrat.  ii.  p. 
5ti.)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Constantine. 

r  Zosim.  I.  ii  p.  133,  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  panegyrists  of  Con. 
stantius  with  their  usual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental 
defeat. 


their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry, 
the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantius ;  and  the 
usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  desertion,  was  com- 
pelled, with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to 
retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered 
either  to  press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnen- 
tius, conducted  themselves  with  the  usual  impru- 
dence of  success ;  and  allowed  him,  in  the  plains 
of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers, 
and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a 
useless  victory .y 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  re-  Last  defeat  and 
duced,  by  repeated  misfortunes,  to  sue,  death  of  Magnen- 
and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  a.  D.  353, 
first  despatched  a  senator,  in  whose  usust 
abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  several  bishops, 
whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favour- 
able audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  pur- 
ple, and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Con- 
stantius, though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned  the  standard  of 
rebellion,2  avowed  his  inflexible  resolution  to  inflict 
a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin, 
whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by 
the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  imperial  fleet 
acquired  the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moorish  nations, 
and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  last 
and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius.*  The  temper  of 
the  tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency, 
was  urged  by  distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  op- 
pression which  could  extort  an  immediate  supply 
from  the  cities  of  Gaul.b  Their  patience  was  at 
length  exhausted  ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  prae- 
torian government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by 
shutting  her  gates  against  Decentius,  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of  Caesar  or 
of  Augustus.0  From  Treves,  Decentius  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of 
Constantius  had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Rome.d  In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial 
troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
in  the  bloody  combat  of  mount  Seleucus  irrevo- 
cably fixed  the  title  of  rebels  on  the  party  of  Mag- 

z  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two 
orations,  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

a  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  133.     Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74. 

b  Ammiau.  xv.  6.  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  123.  Julian,  who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40.) 
inveighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  mentions 
(Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  ne- 
cessities, or  by  his  avarice.  His  subjects  were  compelled  to  purchase 
the  imperial  demesnes;  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  species  of  property, 
which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  treason- 
able usurpation. 

c  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  Itro  Au. 
gusli,  and  of  the  Caesar.  The  Caesar  was  another  brother,  named 
Desiderius.     See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  757. 

d  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74.  with  Spanheim,  p.  263.  His  Com- 
mentary illustrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons  Seleuci 
was  a  small  place  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Va- 
pincum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city  of  Dauphine.  See  D'Anville  Notice 
de  la  Gaule,  p.  464. ;  and  Longtterue  Description  de  la  France,  p. 
327. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


nentius.6  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army 
into  the  field  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  cor- 
rupted ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate 
them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  !"  The  tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they 
were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre- 
vented their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword  ;*  a  death 
more  easy  and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope 
to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge 
would  have  been  coloured  with  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example 
of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled 
himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,g  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution 
of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccess- 
ful faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended 
over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
had  been  involved  in  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul, 
surnamed  Catena  from  his  superior  skill  in  the 
judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore 
the  latent  remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote 
province  of  Britain.  The  honest  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  Martin,  vice-prsefect  of  the  island,  was 
interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt  ;  and 
the  governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
against  his  breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been 
provoked  to  wound  the  imperial  minister.  The 
most  innocent  subjects  of  the  west  were  exposed 
to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  death  and  torture  ;  and 
as  the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tius  was  inaccessible  to  mercy.h 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Constantius  sole  emperor. — Elevation  and  death  of 
Gallus. — Danger     and     elevation     of     Julian. — 

e  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  131.  Liban.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  269.  The  latter 
most  vehemently  arraigns  this  eruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constantius. 

f  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  32. 
Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with 
some  horrid  circumstances:  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vasti  corporis, 
vulnere  nai  ibusque  et  ore  cruorem  effunderjs,  exspiravit.  If  we  can 
give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  pleasure 
of  murderins  with  his  own  hands  his  mother  and  his  brother  Desiderius. 

p  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  53,  59.)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  he 
inflicted  on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avengin°- 
daemons  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  destined  place  of  eternal '"tor" 
tures. 

b.  Amniian.  xiv.  5.  xxi.  16. 

a  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  6.)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  use  of  eunuchs  is  of 
high  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Eg-ypt.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  1.  See  Goguet,  Orisines  des  Loix  &c 
Part  i.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

b        Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te; 

Quia  solae  utuntur  his  reginas 

Terent.  Eunuch,  act.  i.  scene  2T. 

This  play  is  translated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  must  have 
appeared  soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander, 
c        Miles  .  .  spartonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9.  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 

By  the  word  spado,  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence of  this  mutilated  condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of 
eunuchs,  which  insensibly  prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound,  and  a  more 
ambiguous  sense. 

i  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  frtedman  and  eunuch  of  Clan- 


Sarmatian    and     Persian      Wars. — Victories     of 
Julian  in  Gaul. 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  Power  of  the 
were  again  united  by  the  victory  of  eunuchs. 
Constantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  destitute 
of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  as  he 
feared  his  generals,  and  distrusted  his  ministers  ; 
the  triumph  of  his  arms  served  only  to  establish  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Those 
unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  production  of  oriental 
jealousy  and  despotism,*  were  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic 
luxury .b  Their  progress  was  rapid ;  and  the 
eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been 
abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian 
queen,0  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  families 
of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves."1 Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domi- 
tian  and  Nerva,e  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocle- 
tian, reduced  to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence 
of  Constantine,f  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of 
his  degenerate  sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the 
knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret 
councils  of  Constantius.  The  aversion  and  con- 
tempt which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained 
for  that  imperfect  species,  appears  to  have  degrad- 
ed their  character,  and  to  have  rendered  them  almost 
as  incapable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous  sentiment,  or  of  performing 
any  worthy  action. b  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alter- 
nately governed  the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his 
fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.11  Whilst  he 
viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appearance  of 
public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to 
intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces, 
to  accumulate  immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of 
justice  and  of  honours  ;  to  disgrace  the  most  im- 
portant dignities,  by  the  promotion  of  those  who 
had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppres- 


dius,  in  whose  favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  lion, 
on i  able  rewards  of  military  valour.     See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c.  2S. 
Posides  employed  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  building. 
Ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra 
Posides.  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

e  Castrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domilian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cas. 
sius,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1107.  I.  Ixviii.  p.  1119. 

f  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137;  in  which 
Lampridius,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantine  for 
restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which 
they  occasioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos  nee  in 
consiliis  nee  in  ministeriis  habuit ;  qui  soli  principes  pcrdunt,  dum  eos 
more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  vohint  vivere;  qui  a  populo-etiam 
amicissimum  semoveut ;  qui  intemuntii  sunt,  aliud  quam  respondetur 
referentes;  claudentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  aute  omnia  ne  quid 
sciat. 

gr  Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  1.  viii.  p.  540.)  has  stated  the  specious 
reasons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  had  observed  in  animals,  that  although  the  practice  of 
castration  might  tame  their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  did  not  dimi. 
nisli  their  strength  or  spirit ;  and  he  persuaded  himself,  that  those  who 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  be  more  firmly 
atiached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  experience  has 
contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  instances  mnv 
occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and  their 
abilities;  but  if  we  examine  the  general  hi.-tory  of  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly 
marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynasty. 

h  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mamer- 
tinus,  of  Libamus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Constantius. 
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sion,1  and  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the 
few  independent  spirits,  who  arrogantly  refused  to 
solieit  the  protection  of  slaves.  Of  these  slaves  the 
most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlain  Eusebius, 
who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  such 
absolute  sway,  that  Constantius.  according  to  the 
sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian,  possessed  some 
credit  with  this  haughty  favourite.*  By  his  artful 
suggestions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  subscribe 
the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to 
add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural  mur- 
ders which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  bouse  of 
Constantine. 

Education  of  Gil.  When  the  two  nephews  of  Constan- 
ta and  Julian,  tine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  were  saved 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age  ;  and, 
as  the  eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, they  obtained  with  the  less  difficulty  a  preca- 
rious and  dependent  life,  from  the  affected  pity  of 
Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  execution  of 
these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed, 
by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruel- 
ty.1 Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were 
assigned  for  the  places  of  their  exile  and  education ; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  secure  those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Maccllum,  near  Caesarea.  The  treatment  which 
they  experienced  during  a  six  years'  confinement, 
was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful 
guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  from 
a  suspicious  tyrant."1  Their  prison  was  an  ancient 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  ; 
the  situation  was  pleasant,  the  building  stately,  the 
enclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their  studies, 
and  practised  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  most  skilful  masters;  and  the  numerous  house- 
hold appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the 
nephews  of  Constantine,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not  disguise 
to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of 
freedom,  and  of  safety  ;  secluded  from  the  society 
of  all  whom  they  could  trust  or  esteem,  and  con- 
demned to  pass  their  melancholy  hours  in  the  com- 
pany of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  commands  of  a  tyrant, 
who  had   already  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of 


India*  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choos- 
ing the  governor*  of  the  province*,  and  the  generals  of  the  arrny,  and 
conclude*  his  history  with  ■  very  bold  observation,  a.s  it  is  much  more 
dangerous  under  a  feehle  reign  to  attack  the  ministers  tlian  the  master 
himself.  *'  fjti  verum  absolvam  brevi,  ut  imperatore  ipso  clarius,  ita 
■pfMritornm  plerisque  magis  atrox  nihil." 

k  Apud  quern  (si  vere  dici  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit. 
Ammian.  1   xviii.  c.  4. 

I  Gregory  Nazianzen  'Orat.  iii.  p.  00.)  reproaches  the  apostate  with 
Ins  ingratitude  towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethuwi,  who  hail  contributed 
(■is  life  ;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority, 
'Tillemont,  Hist,  iles  Empcreurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  9IG.)  that  Julian  w,is  con- 
cealed in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church. 

m  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventure*  of 
Julian,  is  contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  ami  people  of  Athens.    Libanin*  (Orat.  Parenta- 

the  Side  of  the  paean*,  and  Socrates  (I,   rst.  c.  I  ;  on  that  of  the 
christians,  ha-.e  pres^rwl  several  interesting  circumstances. 

n  Por  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  sec  Matins,  Zosimns,  and  the  two 
Victor*.  According  to  Pniloatorgitu,  (1.  iv.  c.  1  )  Theophihw,  an 
Arian  bifbop,  was  the  witness,  and,  a.«  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this 
*o!cmn  engagement.     He  supported  that  character  with  generous  firm- 


reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  Gallus  declared 
the  emergencies  of  the  state  compelled  a^Si 
the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  March  5. 
invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  to  cement  this  political 
connexion  by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Con- 
stantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  in  which  the  two 
princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith  never  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other, 
they  repaired  without  delay  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions. Constantius  continued  his  march  towards 
the  west,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch  ; 
from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he  ad- 
ministered the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern 
praefecture."  In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new 
Caesar  was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,  who 
obtained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the  appearances 
of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony.0 

The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to    _     , 

,  Cruelty  and  im- 

the  memory  of  Gallus,  and  even  Julian  prudence  of  Gai- 
himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a 
veil  over  the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  Caesar  was  incapable  of  reigning. 
Transported  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  he  possessed 
neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
A  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of 
being  corrected,  was  soured,  by  solitude  and  adver- 
sity ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured, 
disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to  sym- 
pathy ;  and  the  ungoverned  sallies  of  his  rage  were 
often  fatal  to  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subject  to  his  power. »  Constantina,  his  wife, 
is  described,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of  the  in- 
fernal furies  tormented  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of 
human  blood.0-  Instead  of  employing  her  influence 
to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and 
humanity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of 
her  husband  ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity,  though 
she  had  renounced  the  gentleness,  of  her  sex,  a 
pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  noble- 
man.1 The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  dis- 
played in  the  undissembled  violence  of  popular  or 
military  executions  :  and  was  sometimes  disguised 
by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 


ness;  hut  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  ries  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1120.) 
thinks  it  very  improbable  that  an  heretic  should  have  possessed  such 
virtue. 

o  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Constantius;  and  the  young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  him- 
self to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

P  See  Julian  ad  S.P.Q.A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aurelius  Victor, 
Eutropius,  x.  14.  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who  wrote 
his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his 
character.  "  Multis  incivilibus  gestis  Gallus  Caesar  .  .  .  vir  uatura 
ferox  et  ;nl  tyrannidem  pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licilissct." 

'i  Megaera  quidem  mortal  is,  inflamniati  ix  ssevientis  assidua,  humani 
ci  uoris  avida,  &c.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity  of 
Amrnianns  would  not  suffer  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  characters, 
but  his  love  of  ambitious  ornaments  frequently  betrayed  him  into  an 
Unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

r  His  name  was  Cleinatius  o*  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a 
refusal  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  solicited  his 
death,  because  she  had  been  disappointed  of  his  love.  Ammian.  I. 
xiv.  c.  I. 
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ceedings.  The  private  houses  of  Antioch,  and  the 
places  of  public  resort,  were  besieged  by  spies  and 
informers  ;  and  the  Caesar  himself,  concealed  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to 
assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apartment  of 
the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of 
death  and  torture,  and  a  general  consternation  was 
diffused  through  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  prince 
of  the  east,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  how  much 
be  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign, 
selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment,  the  pro- 
vincials accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and 
his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  sus- 
pected of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspondence, 
the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.  But 
he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only 
support,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  fur- 
nished the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of 
truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence 
of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his 
life.5 
Massacre  of  the       As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended 

imperial   minis-    ^  fate  of  ^  Romarj  worIdj  Constan- 

A.  D.354.  tius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
weak  and  cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice 
had  subjected  the  east ;  and  the  discovery  of  some 
assassins,  secretly  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by 
the  same  interest,  and  pursued  by  the  same  ene- 
mies.' But  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Constantius,  his  dependent  colleague  became 
less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  circum- 
stance of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously 
examined,  and  it  was  privately  resolved,  either  to 
deprive  Gallus  of  the  purple,  or  at  least  to  remove 
him  from  the  indolent  luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The  death  of 
Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the 
people  of  Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almost 
at  the  instigation,  of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented, 
not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constan- 
tius. Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian, 
the  oriental  praefect,  and  Montius,  quaestor  of  the 
palace,  were  empowered  by  a  special  commission  to 
visit  and  reform  the  state  of  the  east.  They  were 
instructed  to  behave  towards  Gallus  with  modera- 
tion and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts  of  per- 
suasion to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
of  his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the 
praefect  disappointed  these  prudent  measures,  and 
hastened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  his  enemy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  passed  dis- 

s  See  in  Ammianus  (I.  xiv.  c.  1,  7.)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272.)  insinuates,  that  a  secret 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him  ;  and  Zosimus  names  (I.  ii.  p. 
135.)  the  persons  engaged  in  it;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and 
two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 

t  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  18.  The  assassins  had  seduced  a 
great  number  of  legionaries;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and 
revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

u  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Asper,  quidera,  sed 
ad  lenitalem  propensior;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory 
T   2 


dainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  al- 
leging a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued 
several  days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  in- 
flammatory memorial,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
imperial  court.  Yielding  at  length  to  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  praefect  condescended 
to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to 
signify  a  concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing 
that  the  Caesar  should  immediately  repair  to  Italy, 
and  threatening  that  he  himself  would  punish  his 
delay  or  hesitation,  by  suspending  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  his  household.  The  nephew  and  daughter 
of  Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence 
of  a  subject,  expressed  their  resentment  by  instant- 
ly delivering  Domitian  to  the  custody  of  a  guard. 
The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  terms  of  accom- 
modation. They  were  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman, 
whose  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed 
by  the  levity  of  his  disposition."  The  quaestor  re- 
proached Gallus  in  haughty  language,  that  a  prince, 
who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove  a  municipal 
magistrate,  should  presume  to  imprison  a  praetorian 
praefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of 
his  representatives.  By  this  rash  declaration  of 
war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  He  or- 
dered his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  assembled 
the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their 
zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge.  His  com- 
mands were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized 
the  praefect  and  the  quaestor,  and  tying  their  legs 
together  with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and 
a  thousand  wounds  on  these  unhappy  victims,  and 
at  last  precipitated  their  mangled  and  lifeless 
bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes.* 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  Dangerous  situa- 
have  been  the  designs  of  Gallus,  it  was  «on  of  Gallus. 
only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  in- 
nocence with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind 
of  that  prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of 
violence  and  weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the 
title  of  Augustus,  instead  of  employing  in  his  de- 
fence the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  east,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tran- 
quillity of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain 
pageantry  of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the 
veteran  legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia.  But  as 
it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in  his 
capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation 
were  practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and 
pressing  epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with 

nonsense.  With  the  aid  of  an  old  manuscript,  Valesius  has  rectified 
the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
substitution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to  change  lenitatem 
into  levilalem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the  whole 
passage  clear  and  consistent. 

x  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints 
from  various  sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history 
of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters 
of  his  fourteenth  hook.  Philostorgius,  however,  (1.  iii.  c.  28.)  though 
partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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professions  of  confidence  and  friendship  ;  exhorting 
the  Caesar  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  sta- 
tion, to  relieve  his  colleague  from  a  part  of  the 
public  cares,  and  to  assist  the  west  by  his  presence, 
his  counsels,  and  his  arms.  After  so  many  reci- 
procal injuries.  Gallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to 
distrust.  But  he  had  neglected  the  opportunities 
of  (light  aud  of  resistance  ;  he  was  seduced  by  the 
flattering  assurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  disguised 
the  most  artful  insinuation  ;  and  he  depended  on 
the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the  unsea- 
sonable death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous 
passions.7 

ii, s  disgrace  and  After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant 
Adp'^,  Caesar  set  forwards  on  his  journey  to 
December,  the  imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to 
Hadrianople,  he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his 
dominions  with  a  numerous  and  stately  train  ;  and 
as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehensions  from 
the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  jour- 
ncv  might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was 
met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  to 
seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  mo- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair. 
The  persons  despatched  to  secure  the  provinces 
which  he  left  behind,  passed  him  with  cold  saluta- 
tions, or  affected  disdain  ;  and  the  troops,  whose 
station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously 
removed  on  his  approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted 
to  ofTer  their  swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.2 
After  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a 
few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a  mandate,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  haughty  and  absolute  style,  that 
his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  the 
Caesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should 
hasten  to  the  imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this 
rapid  journey,  the  profound  respect  which  was  due 
to  the  brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius,  was 
insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity  ;  and  Gal- 
lus, who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the 
attendants  that  they  already  considered  themselves 
as  his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed  as  his 
executioners,  began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness, 
and  to  recollect,  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  conduct 
by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate  The  dissimu- 
lation which  had  hitherto  been  preserved,  was  laid 
aside  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted 
to   a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  general  Bar- 

7  She  had  preceded  her  husband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at 
a  little  place  in  Tiithynia,  called  Ctenuni  fialliramirn. 

»  I  he  Tbebsan  legion*,  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadrianople, 
♦ent  a  deputation  to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  service*  Ammian. 
I  x:v.  r  ii  The  Notitia  '*.(>,  20,  .let.  edit.  Labb.]  mention!  three 
several  legion*  which  bore  the  name  of  Thehaan.  The  zeal  oi  M.  de 
Voltaire,  to  destroy  a  despicable  though  celebrated  legend,  bai  tempted 

him  on  the  slightest  grounds  to  di-ny  the  existence  of  a  Tbebaeao 
legion  rn  the  Roman  armies.  See  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p. 
41 1.  cjirirto  edition. 

the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  G.illns  in 
Arorniauus,  1.  xiv.  c.  II.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to 
o.N»tl,   without  a  tr:al  ;   attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the 


batio,  with  a  select  band  of  soldiers,  who  could 
neither  be  moved  by  pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards, 
expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  victim.  In 
the  close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  ignomini- 
ously  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  Cassar,  and  hurried 
away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a  sequestered  prison,  which 
had  been  so  recently  polluted  with  royal  blood. 
The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch 
Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and 
a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  east.  The  Ca«sar  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all 
the  criminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs, 
with  which  he  was  charged  ;  and  by  imputing  them 
to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exasperated  the  indigna- 
tion of  Constantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  pre- 
judice the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  em- 
peror was  easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the 
sentence  of  death  was  signed,  despatched,  and 
executed  ;  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  beheaded  in  prison 
like  the  vilest  malefactor.11  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius,  assert  that 
he  soon  relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
bloody  mandate ;  but  that  the  second  messenger, 
intrusted  with  the  reprieve,  was  detained  by  the 
eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of 
Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  em- 
pire the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  east.b 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  The  danger  and 
alone  survived,  of  all  the  numerous  escaPeof  Ju||an- 
posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune 
of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of 
Gallus.  From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country 
of  Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  court  of  Milan  ;  where  he  languished  above 
seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehension  of  suf- 
fering the  same  ignominious  death,  which  was  daily 
inflicted,  almost  before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  his  persecuted  family.  His  looks,  his 
gestures,  his  silence,  were  scrutinized  with  malig- 
nant curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and  by  arts 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger.0  But  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the  virtues  of 
firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended  his  honour, 
as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  insnaring  subtilties 
of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  some 
declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and  whilst  he  cau- 
tiously suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly 
disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming  ap- 

cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  enemies;  hut  seems  at  last 
to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been  deprived  of  the  purple. 

b  Philostorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.  But  the 
former  was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcribed, 
without  choice  or  criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients. 

<■  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  i.  3,  8.  Julian  himself,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Athenians,  drawsa  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own 
danger,  and  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate his  sufferings,  by  insinuating,  though  in  obscure  terms,  that 
they  lasted  above  a  year  ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  truth  of  chronology. 
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probation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian  most 
devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  who  had  exempted  his  inno- 
cence from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced 
by  their  justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Con- 
stantine.d  As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  their 
providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady 
and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,e  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant 
which  she  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
counterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  powerful 
conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of 
his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  impe- 
rial presence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent 
freedom  ;  he  was  heard  with  favour  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the 
danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Gal- 
lus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in 
the  council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview 
were  dreaded  by  the  eunuchs  ;  and  Julian  was  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thought 

He  is  sent  to  .,./•»,<• 

Athens,  proper  to  assign  the  city  ot  Athens  tor 
.  .  35o.  ay.  ^e  pjace  0f  jjjs  honourable  exile.  As 
he  had  discovered,  from  his  earliest  youth,  a  pro- 
pensity, or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  learning,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agree- 
able to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms, 
and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent  six  months 
amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied 
to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and 
to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their 
labours  were  not  unsuccessful  ;  and  Julian  invio- 
lably preserved  for  Athens  that  tender  regard, 
which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered 
and  exercised  its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness 
and  affability  of  manners,  which  his  temper  sug- 
gested and  his  situation  imposed,  insensibly  engaged 
the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens, 
with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents might  perhaps-  examine  his  behaviour  with 
an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion  ;  but  Julian  estab- 
lished, in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which 
was  soon  diffused  over  the  Roman  world. f 

Recalled  to         Whilst   his   hours  were    passed   in 
Milan,        studious  retirement,  the  empress,  re- 
solute to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she 
had  undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of 

d  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of 
Constantine  into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and 
agreeably  related.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration, 
from  whence  it  has  been  detached  and  translated  by  the  Abbe1  de  la 
TJIeterie.     Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  385—408. 

e  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family, 
anri  the  daughter  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriage  with  the 
emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  352.  In  a  divided  age,  the  historians 
of  all  parties  agree  in  her  praises.  See  their  testimonies  collected  by 
TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  750—754. 

f  Libaniusand  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of 
heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he  so  tragically  describes,  of  the 
future  wickedness  of  the  apostate   jmount  only  to  some  bodily  imper- 


his  fortune.  The  death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left 
Constantius  invested  with  the  sole  command,  and 
oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Before  the  Mounds  of  civil  discord  could 
be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge  of  barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no 
longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The 
impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness  and 
numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  de- 
scended from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country,  and  had  even  presumed,  though 
without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch, 
elated  by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of 
Asia,  and  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indis- 
pensably required,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east. 
For  the  first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to 
such  an  extent  of  care  and  of  dominion. %  Insensi- 
ble to  the  voice  of  flattery,  which  assured  him  that 
his  all-powerful  virtue,  and  celestial  fortune,  would 
still  continue  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  he 
listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eusebia, 
which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his 
suspicious  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  re- 
membrance of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind, 
she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the  opposite 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  then- 
infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus.h  She  accustomed  her  husband  to 
consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild  unambitious 
disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  gratitude  might 
be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  subordinate  station, 
without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to 
shade  the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor. 
After  an  obstinate  though  secret  struggle,  the  op- 
position of  the  favourite  eunuchs  submitted  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  empress  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with 
Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appointed, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.' 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court 
was  probably  accompanied  by  some  intimation  of 
his  approaching  greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people 
of  Athens  to  witness  his  tears  of  undissembled  sor- 
row, when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from  his 
beloved  retirement."  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for 
his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue  ;  and  his  sole  con- 
fidence was  derived  from  the  persuasion  that  Mi- 

fections,  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner.  He  pro- 
tests, however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the 
church  and  state.  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121,  122.) 

g  Succumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque  crebris  unum  se  quod  miii- 
quam  fecerat  aperte  demonstrate.  Ammian.  I.  xv.  c.  8.  He  then  ex- 
presses, in  their  own  words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 

h  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  differens  fratris  quantum 
inter  Vespasiani  filios  fuit,  Domitiamim  et  Titum.  Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c. 
II.  The  circumstances  and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  so 
nearly  the  same,  as  to  afford  a  strong  example  of  the  innate  difference 
of  characters. 

i  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.     Zosiinus,  1.  iii.  p.  137,  138. 

k  Julian,  ad  S.P.Q.A.  p.  275,  276.  I.ibanins,  Orat.  x.  p.  2fi8.  Julian 
did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated  ngions 
and  omens.     His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 
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nerva  inspired  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was 
protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from  the  sun 
and  moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the  palace 
of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal 
his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted 
with  false  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of 
his  family.  Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
her  benevolent  schemes,  embraced  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  sister;  and  endeavoured  by  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrors,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of 
shaving  his  beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour, 
when  he  first  exchanged  the  cloak  of  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher for  the  military  habit  of  a  Roman  prince, 
amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  im- 
perial court.1 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer 
deigned  to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of 
a  colleague  ;  but  they  were  anxious  that  their 
nomination  should  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
army.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with 
the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms  ;  and 
Constantius  ascended  his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by 
the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who  entered  the  same 
day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.™  In  a 
studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  with  dig- 
nity, the  emperor  represented  the  various  dangers 
which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  the 
necessity  of  naming  a  Caesar  for  the  administration 
of  the  west,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours 
of  the  purple,  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew 
of  Constantine.  The  approbation  of  the  soldiers 
was  testified  by  a  respectful  murmur ;  they  gazed 
on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  observed 
with  pleasure,  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his 
eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being 
thus  exposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public  view 
of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
vestiture had  been  performed,  Constantius  address- 
ed him  w  ith  the  tone  of  authority,  which  his  supe- 
rior age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume  ;  and 
exhorting  the  new  Caesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic 
deeds,  that  sacred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor 
gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by  time, 
nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most 
distant  climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended, 
the  troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their 

1  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274.)  with  some  humour  tlie circumstances 
of  his  own  metamorphosis,  his  downcast  looks,  anil  his  perplexity  at 
being  thus  suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  oliject 
appeared  strange  and  hostile. 

-  e  Ammian.  .Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  139.  Aure- 
lius  Victor.     Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.     Kiitrop.  x.  14. 

Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  genital*  illidentes  ;  quod 
e*t  prosperiutis  indicium  plenum  ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  clypei 
feriuntur,  irae  documentum  est  et  doloris.  .  .  .  Ammianusadds,  with  a 
nice  distinction,  Eumque  ut  potiori  reverentia  servaretur,  nee  supra 
mrxlum  laudabant  nee  infra  (juam  decebat. 

o  EWa.ie  TropQvptCK  OavaTos,  kcli  fioipn  xparaiit.  The  word  purple, 
which  Homer  had  used  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was 
applied  by  Julian  to  express,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
own  apprehensions. 

P  He  represents,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  (p.  277.)  the  distress  of 
nil  new  situation      The  provision  for  his  table  was  however  so  elegant 


and  declared 

Ca?sar, 

A.  D.  355. 

Nov.  6. 


shields  against  their  knees  ;n  while  the  officers  who 
surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with  decent 
reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  pa- 
lace in  the  same  chariot ;  and  during 
the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated 
to  himself  a  verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he 
might  equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.0 
The  four-and-twenty  days  which  the  Caesar  spent 
at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first  months 
of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but 
severe  captivity  ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honour 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom. *  His  steps  were 
watched,  his  correspondence  was  intercepted  ;  and 
he  was  obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  visits 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Of  his  former  domes- 
tics, four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  him  ;  two 
pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who 
studied  the  inclinations  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faithful  servants, 
a  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became 
the  dignity  of  a  Caesar  :  but  it  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  slaves,  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of 
any  attachment  for  their  new  master,  to  whom,  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  either  unknown  or  sus- 
pected. His  want  of  experience  might  require  the 
assistance  of  a  wise  council  ;  but  the  minute  in- 
structions which  regulated  the  service  of  his  table, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a 
youth  still  under  the  discipline  of  his  preceptors, 
rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  as- 
spired  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was 
checked  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign  ; 
and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed  were  blasted 
by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia'  herself,  who,  on 
this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful 
of  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  generosity  of 
her  character.  The  memory  of  his  father  and  of 
his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger, 
and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  recent 
and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  Fatal  end  of  Syl- 
the  summer  which  preceded  his  own  a.  d""^. 
elevation,  that  general  had  been  chosen  September. 
to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians  ; 
but  Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  imperial  court.  A 
dexterous  informer,  countenanced  by  several  of  the 

and  sumptuous,  that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain. 
Qnum  legeret  libellum  assidue,  quern  Constantius  ut  privignum  ad 
studia  mittens  manft  sua  conscripserat,  prselicenter  disponens  quid  in 
convivio  Caesaris  impendi  deberet,  phasianum,  et  vulvara  et  suruen 
exigi  vetuit  et  inferri.     Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xvi.  c.  5. 

q  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above 
eighteen  years  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable,  that 
the  daughter,  though  a  virgin,  could  not  he  very  young  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  She  was  soon  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  who  died 
immediately,  quod  obstetrix  corrupta  mercede,  mox  natum  praeseeto 
plusquam  convenenit  umbilico  neeavit.  She  accompanied  the  emperor 
and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter,  quaesitum  vene- 
rium Inhere  per  fraudem  illexit,  ut  quotiesenmque  concepisset,  imma- 
turum  abjiceret  partum.  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  10.  Our  physicians  will 
determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  poison.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  effects  of  acci. 
dent  as  the  guilt  of  Eusebia. 
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principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  recom- 
mendatory letters  ;  and  erasing  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  except  the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant 
parchment  with  matters  of  high  and  treasonable 
import.  By  the  industry  and  courage  of  his  friends, 
the  fraud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great  coun- 
cil of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of 
Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknowledged.  But  the 
discovery  came  too  late  ;  the  report  of  the  calumny, 
and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate,  had  already  pro- 
voked the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which 
he  was  so  unjustly  accused.  He  assumed  the  purple 
at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active 
powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invasion, 
and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emergency,  Ursi- 
cinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an  act 
of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  had  lost  by  his 
eminent  services  in  the  east.  Exasperated,  as  he 
might  speciously  allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  join  the 
standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  too 
credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty- 
eight  days,  Sylvanus  was  assassinated  :  the  soldiers 
who,  without  any  criminal  intention,  had  blindly 
followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  immediately 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  the  flatterers  of 
Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of 
the  monarch,  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war 
without  the  hazard  of  a  battle/ 
Constantius  visits  The  protection  of  the  Rhaetian  fron- 
ARr>m357  *'er'  anc'  *^e  Persecution  of  the  catho- 
Aprii  28.  He  church,  detained  Constantius  in 
Italy  above  eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of 
Julian.  Before  the  emperor  returned  into  the  east, 
he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  capital.s  He  proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome 
along  the  iEmilian  and  Flaminian  ways  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the 
city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never  van- 
quished a  foreign  enemy,  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train  was 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  ;  but  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  he  was  encompassed  by  the 
glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  his 
guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their  streaming  banners 
of  silk,  embossed  with  gold,  and  shaped  in  the  form 
of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent 
with  gold  and  precious  gems  ;  and,  except  when  he 
bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  the  cities, 
he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of  inflexible,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity.  The  severe 
discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced 
by  the  eunuchs  into  the  imperial  palace  ;  and  such 
were  the  habits  of  patience  which  they  had  incul- 

r  Araniianus  (xv.  5.)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  conduct  and 
fate  of  Sylvanus.  He  himself  was  oneof  the  few  followers  whoattended 
Ursiciuus  in  his  dangerous  enterprise. 

s  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  see  Ammi- 
anus,  1.  xvi.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Themistius  was  ap. 
pointed  deputy  from  Constantinople,  and  that  he  composed  his  fourth 
oration  for  this  ceremony. 

t  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor, 


cated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he  was 
never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to 
turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil 
honours  of  the  republic,  and  the  consular  images  of 
the  noble  families.  The  streets  were  lined  with  an 
innumerable  multitude.  Their  repeated  acclama- 
tions expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their 
sovereign;  and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with 
some  pleasantry,  his  affected  surprise  that  the  human 
race  should  thus  suddenly  be  collected  on  the  same 
spot.  The  son  of  Constantine  was  lodged  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  Augustus  ;  he  presided  in  the 
senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal 
which  Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted  with 
unusual  courtesy  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  pane- 
gyrics which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony 
by  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short 
visit  of  thirty  days  was  employed  in  viewing  the 
monuments  of  art  and  power,  which  were  scattered 
over  the  seven  hills  and  the  interjacent  valleys.  He 
admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  capitol,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  pantheon,  the  massy  great- 
ness of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  archi- 
tecture of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  temple  of 
Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the 
forum  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknowledging  that 
the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify, 
had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.  The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  Jpave 
inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splen- 
dour of  unsullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Constantius 
had  received  from  this  journey  excited 
him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on  the 
Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and 
munificence.  His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the 
equestrian  and  colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  forum  of  Trajan  ;  but  when  he  had  mature- 
ly weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  execution,'  he 
chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift  of 
an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age, 
which  seems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number  of  these  obe- 
lisks had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  in  a 
just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their  form, 
and  the  hardness  of  their  suhstance,  would  resist 
the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.11  Several  of  these 
extraordinary    columns    had    been   transported   to 

that  if  he  made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing-  a  similar 
stable  (the  forum  of  Trajan.)  Another  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  recorded, 
"  that  one  thing  only  had  displeased  him,  to  find  that  men  died  at 
Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere ."  If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  the  text  of 
Ammianus,  Cdisplicuisse  instead  of  placuisse,J  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
reproof  of  Roman  vauity.  The  coutrary  sense  would  be  that  of  a  misan- 
thrope, 
u  When  Germanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the 


A  new  obelisk. 
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Rome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  as  the  most 
durable  monuments  of  their  power  and  victory  ;x 
but  there  remained  one  obelisk,  which,  from  its  size 
or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacious 
vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  designed  by  Con- 
stantine  to  adorn  his  new  city  :v  and,  after  being 
removed  by  his  order  from  the  pedestal  where  it 
stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis, 
was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The 
death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution  of 
his  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his 
sou  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel 
of  uncommon  strength  and  capaciousness  was  pro- 
vided to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of  granite,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obe- 
lisk of  Constantius  was  landed  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and 
labour,  in  the  great  circus  of  Rome.2 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from 

TV  Quadianand  „  ,  ii.ni* 

Sarmaiian  war,  Rome  was  hastened  by  the  alarming 
\.  D.  357-359.  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger 
of  the  Ilhrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil 
war,  and  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Roman 
legions  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  ex- 
posed those  countries,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  particular- 
ly to  the  inroads  of  ihe  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful 
nation,  who  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions 
of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their 
Sarmatian  allies. »  The  garrisons  of  the  frontier 
were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress  ;  and  the 
indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  as- 
semble, from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the 
flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign,  with  the 
preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the 
serious  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor 
passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in 
pieces  all  that  encountered  his  march,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and 
severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed 
barbarians  were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace : 
they  offered  the  restitution  of  his  captive  subjects, 
;t.s  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 
hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The 
generous  courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first 
among  their  chieftains  who  implored  the  clemency 
of  Constantius,  encouraged  the  more  timid,  or  the 
more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  example  ;  and  the 
imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and 
ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribes,  who  occu- 
pied the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  u  ho  might 
have   deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the  lofty 

<-lrl<-t  of  the  priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hierogly- 
phics. Tai  it.  Annal.  ii.  c.  GO.  Hut  it  teems  probable,  that  before  the 
useful  invention  of  an  alphabet,  the?e  natural  or  arbitrary  m;'ui  were 
mroon  character!  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  Sec  vYarhurtou's 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  69—243. 

i  See  Phn.  Hist.  Natnr.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  16. 

y  Amrnian.  Marccllin.  I.  xvii.  c.  4.  He  gives  us  a  Greek  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Liodenbrogius  adds  a 
I^tin  inscription,  which,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius, 
contains  a  sliort  history  of  the  obelisk. 


ridge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Con- 
stantius gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  specious  compas- 
sion, the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  em- 
bracing a  generous  but  artful  system  of  policy, 
released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this 
humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by  a 
separate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united 
under  the  government  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  republic.  He  declared  his  resolution  of  as- 
serting the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  securing 
the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose 
manners  were  still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their 
servile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  design  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the 
Romans  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  barba- 
rians by  the  Teyss.  The  marshy  lands,  which  lay 
between  those  rivers,  and  were  often  covered  by 
their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate  wilderness, 
pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses. 
On  the  approach  of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes 
tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms  ; 
but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications,  defeated 
their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with  skill  and 
firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of 
their  most  warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small 
island  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Teyss  and  the 
Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the  security 
of  an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  became  the 
victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated.  En- 
compassed on  every  side,  trampled  down  by  the 
cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions, 
they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy  ;  and  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable 
body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  the  Taifala?,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes 
on  the  side  of  the  Teyss  ;  and  their  former  masters, 
the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge, 
penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  possessions.  A  general  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  huts  of  the  barbarians,  which 
were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
soldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marshy  ground, 
which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this 
extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  re- 
solved to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but  the 

z  See  Donat.  Roma  Antiqua,  1  iii.  c.  14.  I.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the  learned 
though  confused,  Dissertation  of  Bargaeuson  Obelisks,  inserted  in  Ihe 
fourth  volume  of  Graevius's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897 — 1936.  This 
Dissertation  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  who  erected  the  obelisk  of 
Constantius  in  the  square  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John 
I.ateran. 

a  The  events  of  this  Qnadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by  Am- 
mianns,  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12,  13.  xix.  II. 
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milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their 
elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  suppliant  crowd, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired  to 
the  imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth 
of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  cle- 
mency, which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  re- 
peated crimes,  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty 
nation,  Constantius  assigned  for  the  place  of  their 
exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a 
safe  and  honourable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obey- 
ed with  reluctance  ;  but  before  they  could  reach,  at 
least  before  they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habi- 
tations, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  and 
requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity,  that 
the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undisturbed 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Instead  of  consulting  his  own  experience 
of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened  to 
his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of 
soldiers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to  ob- 
tain the  pecuniary  contributions  than  the  military 
service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  the 
emperor  gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  modern  city  of  Buda.  They  sur- 
rounded the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to  hear  with 
respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity; 
when  one  of  the  barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into 
the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Marhu ! 
Marha  !  a  word  of  defiance,  which  was  received  as 
the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with  fury  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  emperor;  his  royal  throne 
and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude 
hands  ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who 
died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a 
fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  confusion.  The 
disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous 
surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  combat  was  only 
terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the  name  and  nation 
of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  seats  ;  and 
although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of 
gratitude  might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He 
had  remarked  the  lofty  stature  and  obsequious  de- 
meanour of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  chiefs. 
He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  Zizais 
proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a 
sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his 
benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid  success  received 
the  name  of  Sarmaticus  from  the  acclamations  of 
his  victorious  army.b 

The  Persian  ne-      Wnile  tue  Roman  emperor  and  the 

gociation,      Persian  monarch,  at  the  distance  of 

three  thousand  miles,  defended  their 

b  Genti  Sarmatarum  magtio  decori  confidens  apud  eos  regem  dedif. 
Aurelius  Victor.  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  Constantius 
himself,  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanitv,  and  some 
truth. 

c  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 


extreme  limits  against  the  barbarians  of  the  Danube 
and  of  the  Oxus,  their  intermediate  frontier  expe- 
rienced the  vicissitudes  of  a  languid  war,  and  a 
precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern  ministers  of 
Constantius,  the  praetorian  praifect  Musonian, 
whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth 
and  integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of  Mesopotamia, 
a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  nego- 
ciation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.c  These  overtures 
of  peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering 
language  of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of 
the  great  king  ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  am- 
bassador, the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant 
to  the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom  he  in- 
vested with  that  character,  was  honourably  received 
in  his  passage  through  Antioch  and  Constantinople: 
he  reached  Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at 
his  first  audience,  respectfully  unfolded  the  silken 
veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle  of  his  sove- 
reign. Sapor,  king  of  kings,  and  brother  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected 
by  oriental  vanity,)  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
his  brother,  Constantius  Caesar,  bad  been  taught 
wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful  successor  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted,  that  the  river 
Strymon,  in  Macedonia,  was  the  true  and  ancient 
boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that 
as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, which  had  been  fraudulently  extorted 
from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged,  that,  without  the 
restitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  im- 
possible to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis  ;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that 
if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the 
justice  of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible 
arms.  Narses,  who  was  endowed  with  the  most 
polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  the  message. d  Both  the  style  and  substance 
were  maturely  weighed  in  the  imperial  council, 
and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer : 
"  Constantius  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the  officious- 
ness  of  his  ministers,  who  had  acted  without  any 
specific  orders  from  the  throne  :  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty  ; 
but  it  was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to 
propose  to  the  sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  same  conditions  of  peace  which 
he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the  time  when  his 
power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  east :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain ;  and 
Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  had 
almost  always  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the 
war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses, 
three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Sapor, 

d  Ammianus  (xvii.  5.)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistins 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  57.  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silken  covering.  Ida- 
tius  and  Zonaras  mention  the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  and  Peter 
the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28.)  has  informed  us  of  his  con- 
ciliating behaviour. 
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who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A 
count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  been  selected 
for  this  important  commission  ;  and  Constantius, 
who  was  secretly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  dignity  of 
the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the 
second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third,6  would  per- 
suade the  Persian  monarch  to  abate  of  the  rigour  of 
his  demands.  But  the  progress  of  their  negociation 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the  hostile  arts  of 
Antoninus.'  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
fled  from  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table, 
where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians, 
the  most  important  business  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed.? The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  in- 
terest by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his 
revenge.  He  incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his 
new  master,  to  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity 
when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine  troops  were  em- 
ployed with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the 
Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  ex- 
hausted and  defenceless  provinces  of  the  east,  with 
the  numerous  armies  of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the 
alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  barbarians. 
The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success, 
and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honourable 
rank,  was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  and 
threatened  either  with  death  or  exile, 
in™™  of  M«o-  The  military  historian,*  who  was 
P°UriDb'V3^por'  himself  despatched  to  observe  the  army 
of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris, 
beheld  from  an  eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men, 
with  horses,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in 
the  front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his 
purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour 
among  the  orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chio- 
nites,  displayed  the  stern  countenance  of  an  aged 
and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch  had  reserved 
a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of  the 
Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  satraps  and  generals 
were  distributed  according  to  their  several  ranks, 
and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of 
oriental  luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and 
selected  from  the  bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The 
Roman  deserter,  who  in  some  measure  guided  the 
councils   of   Sapor,    had    prudently   advised,   that, 

«  Ammianus,  xvii  ',.  and  Valesiai  ad  loc  The  sophist,  or  philo- 
sopher, (in  that  age  (hew  word*  were  almost  synonymous,)  w;is  hu-t.-i. 
thiol  the  Cappaaocian,  the  disciple  of  Jamblichii*,  and  Hip  friend  of 
St.  Basil.  Eonapioi  [in  Vit  Xderii,  p.  41-47.)  fondly  attribute*  to 
this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchant  iog  the  barbarian  king 
by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See  Tillemont, 
If i~t .  (U»  Empereuri,  torn  iv.  p.  828,  1132. 

f  Ammian.  xviii.  5,  r,,  h.  The  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  of 
Antoninus  towards  the  Roman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting 
light  ;  and  Ammianus  himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  com- 
passion and  esteem. 

e  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  133.)  and  the  permanency  of  the 
Persian  manners.  In  every  age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  the  wine?  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over  the  law  of 


instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to 
seize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria. 
But  the  Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  than  they  discovered  that 
every  precaution  had  been  used  which  could  retard 
their  progress,  or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabit- 
ants, with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of 
strength,  the  green  forage  throughout  the  country 
was  set  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the  river  were  fortified 
by  sharp  stakes  ;  military  engines  were  planted  on 
the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  barbarians 
from  attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Thapsacus.  Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his 
plan  of  operations,  then  conducted  the  army  by  a 
longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  territory,  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant 
river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream. 
Sapor  overlooked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the 
strength  of  Nisibis  ;  but  as  he  passed  under  the 
walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  the 
majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison 
into  immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult 
of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal 
tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error  ;  and  the  indignant 
monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacrifice  the 
success  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his 
resentment.  The  following  day  Grumbates  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body  of 
troops,  and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
city,  as  the  only  atonement  which  could  be  accepted 
for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  insolence.  His 
proposals  were  answered  by  a  general  discharge, 
and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth, 
was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot 
from  one  of  the  balistae.  The  funeral  of  the  prince 
of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  his  country  ;  and  the  grief  of  his  aged 
father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of 
Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve 
as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  death,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,'   _.       ,  .    ., 

"  .  Siege  of  Amida. 

which  sometimes  assumes  the  provin- 
cial appellation  of  Diarbekir,k  is  advantageously 
situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural 
and  artificial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the 
least  inconsiderable  stream  bends  in  a  semicircular 
form  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  em- 
Mahomet.  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  462—472.  and  Cliardin, 
Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  90. 

h  Ammian.  1.  xviii.  6—8,  10. 

i  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orien. 
tale,  p.  108.  Histoire  de  Timur  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  1.  iii.  c.  41. 
Ahmed  Arabsiadea,  torn.  i.  p.  331.  c.  43.  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn, 
i.  p.  301.  Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  and  Voyages  de  Niebuhr, 
torn.  ii.  p.  324—328.  The  last  of  these  travellers,  a  learned  and  accurate 
Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  illustrates  the  operations  of 
the  siege. 

k  Diarbekir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara- Amid,  in  the  public 
writings  of  the  Turks,  contains  ahove  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pailia  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived  from 
the  blackness  of  the  stone  which  composes  the-  strong  and  ancient  wall 
of  Amida. 
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peror  Constantius  had  recently  conferred  on  Aniida 
the  honour  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional 
fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It 
was  provided  with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines, 
and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  reinforced  to 
the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was 
invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.1  His  first  and  most 
sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  gene- 
ral assault.  To  the  several  nations  which  followed 
his  standard  their  respective  posts  were  assigned ; 
the  south  to  the  Vertae  ;  the  north  to  the  Albanians  ; 
the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and 
indignation  ;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest 
of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their  front  with  a  for- 
midable line  of  Indian  elephants.1"  The  Persians, 
on  every  side,  supported  their  efforts,  and  animated 
their  courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless 
of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  siege,  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After 
an  obstinate  combat,  the  barbarians  were  repulsed ; 
they  incessantly  returned  to  the  charge  ;  they  were 
again  driven  back  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had  been  banished 
into  the  east,  signalized  their  undisciplined  courage 
by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated  as- 
saults, Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  barbarians  a  secret 
and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that 
hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen 
archers  of  the  royal  guard  ascended  in  silence  to  the 
third  story  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  commanded  the 
precipice  ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Persian  ban- 
ner, the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and 
of  dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and  if  this  devoted  band 
could  have  maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  reduction  of  the  place  might  have  been 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  After 
Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of 
force  and  of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower 
but  more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in 
the  conduct  of  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill 
of  the  Roman  deserters.  The  trenches  were  opened 
at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for 
that  service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of 
strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at 
the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved  forwards  on 
wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  al- 
most on  level  ground  with  the  troops  who  defended 
the  rampart.     Every  mode  of  resistance  which  art 

1  The  operations  of  tlie  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described 
by  Ammianus,  (xix.  1 — 9.)  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the 
defence,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  when  the  city  was  stormed  by 
the  Persians. 

m  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  The  Segestans  inhabited  a  large  and  level  country, 
which  still  preserves  their  ,iame,  to  the  south  of  Khorasan,  and  the 
west  of  Hindostan  (see  Geographia  Nubiensis,  p  133.  and  D'Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  797.)  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  victory 
of  Bah  ram,  the  Segestans,  above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear 
as  an  independent  nation,  the  ally  of  Persia.  AVe  are  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  Vertae  and  Chionites,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place 
them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia. 
See  Aramian.  xvi.9. 

n  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three  signs, 


could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of 
Sapor  were  more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  resources  of  a  besieged  city 
may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians  repaired  their 
losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches  ;  a  large  breach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease, 
yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  assault.  The  soldiers,  the 
citizens,  their  wives,  their  children,  all  who  had  not 
time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate,  were  in- 
volved by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  Of  Singara,  &c. 
of  the  Roman  provinces.  As  soon  as  AD-360. 
the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided,  Sapor 
was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to  chastise  a  disobe- 
dient city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and 
the  most  favourable  season  for  conquest."  Thirty 
thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls 
of  Amida,  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege  which 
lasted  seventy-three  days :  and  the  disappointed 
monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  affected  tri- 
umph and  secret  mortification.  It  was  more  than 
probable,  that  the  inconstancy  of  his  barbarian 
allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties  ;  and 
that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with 
revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  scene  of 
action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as 
spirit  of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  was  no  longer  equal  to  the 
unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Instead  of  as- 
piring to  the  conquest  of  the  east,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Bezabde;0  the 
one  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other 
in  a  small  peninsula,  surrounded  almost  on  every 
side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantine, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  Persia.  After  disman- 
tling the  walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned 
that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ;  but  he  carefully 
restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in 
that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans ; 
amply  supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and 
animated  by  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  arms  of 
Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an  unsuccessful 
enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it 


story.  1.  The  corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaaea  iYiesopoiamia ; 
(  jam  stipula  flavente  turgerent;"  a  circumstance,  which,  in  the 
ie  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us  to  the  month  of  April  or 
See  Harmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  41.     Shaw's 


which  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of 
the  history.     1.  The  corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia; 
"  Cum  j 
latitude 
May.     S„  - 

Travels,  p.  335.  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and 
August.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21.  Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  l. 
p.  696.  3.  When  Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three 
days,  the  autumn  was  far  advanced.  "  Autumno  pr<ecipiti  hoedorumque 
improbo  sidere  extoto."  To  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons, 
o  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7. 
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was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane, 
an  impregnable,  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.? 
Conduct  of  the  The  defence  of  the  east  against  the 
Romans.  arms  0f  §ap0r  reqUired,  and  would 
have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consum- 
mate general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state, 
that  it  was  the  actual  province  of  the  bravq.  Ur- 
sicinus.  who  alone  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  Ur- 
sicinus *»  was  removed  from  his  station  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  eunuchs;  and  the  military  command 
of  the  east  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence,  on 
Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had 
attained  the  infirmities,  without  acquiring  the  ex- 
perience, of  age.  By  a  second  order,  which  issued 
from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels, 
Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labours 
of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been  transferred 
to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent 
station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa  ;  and  while  he 
amused  himself  with  the  idle  parade  of  military  ex- 
ercise, and  moved  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned 
to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  former  general 
of  the  east.  But  whenever  Ursicinus  recommended 
any  vigorous  plan  of  operations  ;  when  he  proposed, 
at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to  wheel 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Persian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  envious  commander 
alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive  orders 
from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida 
was  at  length  taken ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  barbarians,  died  in  the 
Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and 
Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting  the  disgrace  of 
a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the  misconduct 
of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  But 
Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction which  honest  indignation  had  extorted  from 
his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as  such  maxims 
of  government  were  suffered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  his 
eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the 
barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded 
by  slow  marches  into  the  east ;  and  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed, 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Bezabde.     The 

p  For  the  identity  of  Virtlia  and  Tccrit,  see  D'Anville,  Gengraphie 

An.  jenne,  torn.  li.  p.  201.     For  the  liege  of  that,  castle  hy  Timor  Bee 

rlaoe,  tee  CherefeddiD,  1.  iii.  c.  33.    The  Pergian  biographer 

exaggerate*  the  merit  and   difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  delivered 

the  caravan*  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable  gang  of  n.hbers. 

i  Ammiaou*  (xviii.  5,  6.  xix.  3  xx.  2.)  represent*  the  merit  and 
disgrace  of  Uraiciou*  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  soldier  owed 
to  hi*  general.  Some  partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  ac. 
count  i,  consistent  and  probable. 

r  Ammian.  xx  II.  Omtsso  vano  incepto,  biematuru* Antiocliise  redit 
in  rWriam  aeromnosam,  p,.r|,c   .  ,.  ,.t  u|r,.n,rn  s,.,|  ,.t  atrocia,  dimple  de. 

j  if'       " i!""  "'at  •'*""''  Grono»ia*  has  restored  an  obscure  passage  j 

and  he  thinks  that  this  correction   alone  would   have   deserved  a  new 

rhtion  ot  bll  author  ;   whose  sense  may  now  be  darkly  perceived.  I  ex. 

pe.cted  me  additional  light  from  the  recent  labours  of  the  learned  Et- 

oestu*.  (F,ipsiae,  1773.) 


walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams  ;  the  town  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  it  was  still  de- 
fended by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the 
garrison,  till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  ob- 
liged the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously 
to  retreat  into  his  winter-quarters  at  Antioch.r  The 
pride  of  Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
courtiers,  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials 
for  panegyric  in  the  events  of  the  Persian  war; 
while  the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to  whose  mili- 
tary command  he  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple 
and  concise  narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  invasion  of  Gaul 
Constantius  had  abandoned  to  the  bar-  by  theG"mans. 
barians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which 
still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A 
numerous  swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  in- 
vited to  cross  the  Rhine  by  presents  and  promises, 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  sub- 
due/ But  the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service 
had  thus  imprudently  provoked  the  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  barbarians,  soon  discovered  and  lamented  the 
difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies,  after 
they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil. 
Regardless  of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  re- 
bellion, these  undisciplined  robbers  treated  as  their 
natural  enemies  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who 
possessed  any  property  which  they  were  desirous  of 
acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  &c. 
besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
were  pillaged,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  barbarians  of  Germany,  still  faithful  to 
the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  con- 
finement of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the  odious 
names  of  prisons  and  sepulchres  ;  and  fixing  their 
independent  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they  secured 
themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a 
rude  and  hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which 
were  felled  and  thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Ale- 
manni were  established  in  the  modern  countries 
of  Alsace  and  Lorrain  ;  the  Franks  occupied  the 
island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Toxandria,1  and  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  mon- 
archy."    From  the  sources,  to   the   mouth,  of  the 

b  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be  col- 
lected  from  Julian  himself.  Orat.  ad.  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Am- 
mian. xv.  11.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  140.  Sozomen,  I. 
iii.  C.  I. 

t  Amminnus  (xvi.  8.)  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Tox- 
andri  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle 
age.  Toxandria  was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses,  which  extended 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongress  to  the  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and 
the  Rhino.     See  Valesins,  Nolit.  Galliar.  p.  558. 

u  The  paradox  of  P.  Danies,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  per- 
manent settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  of  Clovis, 
is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet,  who  has 
proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  uninterrupted  possession  of  Tox- 
andria one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Clovis.  The 
Dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  in 
the  year  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
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Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  extended  above 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  over  a  country 
peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation  ; 
and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was  three  times 
more  extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests.  At  a 
still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities, 
who  trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  supplies  of 
corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant  land  within 
the  enclosure  of  their  walls.  The  diminished  legions, 
destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline, trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the 
name,  of  the  barbarians. 

Conduct  of  Ju.       Under  these  melancholy  circumstan- 
liaD'  ces,  an  unexperienced  youth  was  ap- 

pointed to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the 
vain  image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired 
scholastic  education  of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been 
more  conversant  with  books  than  with  arms,  with 
the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  mili- 
tary exercise  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  O  Plato,  Plato, 
what  a  task  for  a  philosopher  I"  Yet  even  this  spe- 
culative philosophy,  which  men  of  business  are  too 
apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with 
the  noblest  precepts,  and  the  most  shining  examples ; 
had  animated  him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire 
of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  The  habits  of 
temperance  recommended  in  the  schools,  are  still 
more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp. 
The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure 
of  his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the 
delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  bis 
appetite  with  the  coarse  and  common  fare  which 
was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers.  During  the 
rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter  he  never  suffered  a  fire  in 
his  bed-chamber  ;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted 
slumber,  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  from  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despatch 
any  urgent  business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal 
a  few  moments  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
studies."  The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  had 
hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of  declamation, 
were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage 
the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude :  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  conversation  and 
literature,  was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  he  had  attained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongueJ  Since 
Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character 
of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the 

of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abbe  le  Bceuf,  an  antiquarian, 
whose  name  was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 

x  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline  which 
he  embraced,  are  displayed  by  Ammianus,  (xvi  5.)  who  professes  to 
praise,  and  by  Julian  himself,  who  affects  to  ridicule,  (Mesopogon,  p. 
340.)  a  conduct  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  might 
justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

y  Aderat  Latiue  quoque  different i  sufficiens  sermo.  Ammianus,  xvi. 
5.  But  Julian,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  considered  the 


civil  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged 
any  considerable  share  of  his  attention :  but  he  de- 
rived from  his  philosophic  studies  an  inflexible 
regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to 
clemency  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently 
investigating  the  most  intricate  and  tedious  questions 
which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion.  The 
measures  of  policy,  and  the  operations  of  war,  must 
submit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and 
character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will  often  be 
perplexed  in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect 
theory.  But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  important 
science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active  vigour  of 
his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon 
conceived  a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince  so  wor- 
thy of  his  friendship ;  and  whose  incorruptible  inte- 
grity was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the 
harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a 
royal  ear.z 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  receiv-    „.    , 

His  first  earn- 
ed the  purple  at  Milan,  he  was  sent   paigninGaul, 

into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  where 
he  passed  a  painful  and  anxious  winter,  in  the  hands 
of  those  ministers  towhomConstantius  had  intrusted 
the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Caesar  was  informed 
of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That  large 
and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall 
and  pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  the  gene- 
rous resolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed 
their  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his 
march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  At  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  archers,  and  heavy  cavalry,  he 
preferred  the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two 
roads ;  and  sometimes  eluding,  and  sometimes  resist- 
ing, the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  who  were  masters 
of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour  and  safety  at 
the  camp  near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops  had 
been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their  young 
prince  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
and  they  marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  them.  The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected  their 
scattered  forces,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected,  fury 
on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  ine- 
vitable disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions 
were  destroyed  ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by  experi- 
ence, that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  of  the  art  of  war.     In  a  second  and 

language  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect,  which  he 
might  use  on  necessary  occasions. 

z  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom 
Julian  afterwards  created  praefectof  Gaul.  Sallust  was  speedily  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor:  and  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but 
pedantic  discourse,  (p.  240—252.)  in  which  Julian  deplores  the  loss  of 
so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  his 
reputation.     See  La  Bleterie,  Preface  a  la  Vie  de  Jovien,  p.  20. 
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more  successful  action,  he  recovered  and  established 
his  military  fame  ;  but  as  the  agility  of  the  barba- 
rians saved  tbem  from  the  pursuit,  his  victory  was 
neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  advanced,  however, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with 
his  own  success.*  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet 
unbroken  ;  and  the  Caesar  had  no  sooner  separated 
his  troops  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in 
the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  a  numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced 
in  this  extremity  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
he  displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compen- 
sated for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  gar- 
rison ;  and  the  barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed  rage. 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who 

His  second  . 

rarajMign,  was  indebted  only  to  his  sword  for 
this  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittercd 
by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed, 
and  perhaps  devoted  to  destruction,  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every  tie  of  honour 
and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Gaul  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous 
orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference 
the  distress  of  Julian,  and  had  restrained  the  troops 
under  his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dissembled  in  silence  so 
dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity,  the  emperor  would  have  confirmed 
the  suspicions,  which  received  a  very  specious 
colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes 
of  the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and 
gently  dismissed  from  his  office. b  In  his  room 
Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry ;  an 
experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and  fide- 
lity, who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute 
w ith  zeal  ;  and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  supreme  command  which  Julian,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtained 
over  the  armies  of  Gaul.c  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Julian  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains 
of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  some  new  levies  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments,  and 
carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saverne, 
in  an  advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check 
the  incursions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  Barbatio,  general  of  the  infantry, 
advancx-d   from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 

»  Arnmianu<>  fxvi.  2,  3.)  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the  sue. 
i-<«<  of  this  first  campaign  tlian  Julian  himself;  who  very  fairly  owns 
that  he  did  nothing  of  consequence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy. 

b  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanini  speaks  rather  more  advantageously  of 
the  military  talents  of  Marcellus,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insinu- 
ates, that  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  given 
other  reasons  of  offence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

e  Severus,  non  discors,  non  arrogans,  ted  longi  militia-  frugalitate 
compertus;  et  eurn  recta  prseeuntera  secuturus,  lit  doctorem  monger  us 
miles.    Ammian.  xvi.  11.    Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  140. 


sand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Basil.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Alemanni,  pressed  on  either  side  by  the  Roman 
arms,  would  be  soon  forced  to  evacuate  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their 
native  country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign 
were  defeated  by  the  incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the 
secret  instructions,  of  Barbatio  ;  who  acted  as  if  he 
had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar,  and  the  secret 
ally  of  the  barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which 
he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and 
to  return  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities  ;  but  the  treason- 
able act  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  super- 
fluous stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have  been 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul, 
was  an  evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  inten- 
tions. The  Germans  despised  an  enemy  who  ap- 
peared destitute  either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to 
offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Barba- 
tio deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support ;  and 
left  him  to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situ- 
ation, where  he  could  neither  remain  with  safety, 
nor  retire  with  honour.d 

As   soon   as  they   were  delivered  _    , 

.  Battle  of    Stras- 

from  the  fears  of  invasion,  the  Ale-  burg, 
manni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  '  •  u£- 
youth,  who  presumed  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
that  country,  which  they  claimed  as  their  own  by 
the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  em- 
ployed three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  trans- 
porting over  the  Rhine  their  military  powers.  The 
fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  javelin, 
which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against  the 
brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  moderated  by  his  experience  the 
martial  ardour  which  his  example  inspired. e  He 
was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of 
regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited 
nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence 
derived  from  the  view  of  their  own  strength,  was 
increased  by  the  intelligence  which  they  received 
from  a  deserter,  that  the  Caesar,  with  a  feeble  army 
of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about 
one-and-tvventy  miles  from  their  camp  of  Stras- 
burg.  With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved 
to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  barbarian  host ;  and 
the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  en- 
gaging the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The 
Romans  marched  in  close  order,  and  in  two  columns, 
the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the  left ; 
and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared 

d  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and 
Barbatio,  see  Ammianus,  (xvi.  11.)  and  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  273. 

e  Ammianus  (xvi.  12.)  describes,  with  his  inflated  eloquence,  the 
figure  and  character  of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore 
larertorum,  ubi  ardor  prceli i  sperabatur  immanis,  equo  spumante,  snb- 
limior,  erectus  in  jaculum  formidandae  vastitatis,  armorumque  nitore 
conspicuus:  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  et  utilis  praeter  caeteros  ductor.— 
Dicentiuin  Caesarem  superavit  a-quo  marte  congressus. 
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in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of 
deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of 
allowing  his  troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  by  the  necessary  refreshments  of  sleep 
and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some  reluctance, 
to  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify 
by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  case 
of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally  branded  with  the 
epithets  of  rashness  and  presumption.  The  trum- 
pets sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard  through 
the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal 
fury  to  the  charge.  The  Caesar,  who  conducted  in 
person  his  right  wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of 
his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cuirassiers.  But 
his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an  irregular 
mixture  of  light  horse  and  of  light  infantry,  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of 
six  hundred  of  his  most  renowned  cuirassiers/ 
The  fugitives  were  stopped  and  rallied  by  the  pre- 
sence and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of  his 
own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and  urging 
every  motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back 
against  the  victorious  enemy.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  infantry  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the  superiority 
of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  disci- 
pline and  temper ;  and  as  the  barbarians,  who 
served  under  the  standard  of  the  empire,  united 
the  respective  advantages  of  both  parties,  their 
strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at 
length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The 
Romans  lost  four  tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  soldiers,  in  this  memorable  battle  of 
Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Caesar,g  and  so  salu- 
tary to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without 
including  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine, 
or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst  they  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  river.h  Chnodomar  himself  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  his 
brave  companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain. 
Julian  received  him  with  military  pomp  in  the 
council  of  his  officers  ;  and  expressing  a  generous 
pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  con- 
tempt for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive. 
Instead  of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.     Chnodo- 

f  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient 
discipline,  by  exposing  these  fugitives  in- female  apparel  to  the  derision 
of  the  whole  camp.  In  the  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly  retrieved 
their  honour.     Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  142. 

g  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  278.)  speaks  of  the  battle  of 
Strasburg  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit;  ejiaxeo-a/iiiv  »k 
aKXew?,  (er<dc  kcu  eir  ujua?  ac/iinero  i'i  toiouti]  juaxi).  Zosimus  compares 
it  with  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius,  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genius  which  fix  the  atten- 
tion, of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

h  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of  the 
slain  (Orat.  x.  p.  274.)  But  these  trifling  differences  disappear  before 
the  60,000  barbarians,  whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his 
hero  (I.  iii.  p.  141.)  We  might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if  this  credulous  or  partial  historian 
had  not  swelled  the  army  of  5,000  Alemanni  to  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  ir\r]6o9  aneipov  /2ap/?apwv.     It  is  our  own  fault 


mar  experienced  an  honourable  treatment ;  but  the 
impatient  barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  de- 
feat, his  confinement,  and  his  exile.1 
After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Ale- 

•  c  *t.  •  r  *i      tt  Julian    subdues 

manni  from  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  the  Franks, 
Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  A-D-358. 
Franks,  who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the 
confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  and  who,  from  their 
numbers,  and  still  more  from  their  intrepid  valour, 
had  ever  been  esteemed  the  most  formidable  of  the 
barbarians.15  Although  they  were  strongly  actuated 
by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a  disin- 
terested love  of  war  ;  which  they  considered  as  the 
supreme  honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature  ;  and 
their  minds  and  bodies  were  so  completely  hardened 
by  perpetual  action,  that,  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the 
month  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Strasburg,  Julian  attacked  a  body  of  six  hundred 
Franks,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  two  cas- 
tles on  the  Meuse.'  In  the  midst  of  that  severe 
season  they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a 
siege  of  fifty-four  days  ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by 
hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy 
in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river,  left  them  no  hopes 
of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time, 
to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded 
them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Caesar  immediately 
sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Constantius,  who, 
accepting  them  as  a  valuable  present,"1  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to  the 
choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks,  apprised 
Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  surprised 
and  astonished  the  active  barbarians.  Ordering 
his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for 
twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near 
Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his 
winter-quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival 
of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing 
the  Franks  to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully 
spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to  the  ocean  ;  and 
by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success,  of  his  arms, 
soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  con- 
queror. The  Chamavians  submissively  retired  to 
their  former  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine  :  but  the 
Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their  new  estab- 

if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar 
occasions. 

i  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

k  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137.)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Franks. 

1  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator, 
by  misapprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  represent 
the  Franks  as  consisting  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and  as  his  head  was  always 
full  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  were  besieged  and  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  Libauius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278. 
According  to  the  expression  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  Saipa  w^ojuafe, 
which  La  Bleterie  understands  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118.)  as  an  honest 
confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the 
truth.  Doni.  Bouquet,  (Historiens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  733.)  by  sub- 
stituting another  word,  tio^ic-e,  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  spirit  of  this  passage. 
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lisbnient  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Roman  empire.11  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  solemn  oaths:  and  perpetual  inspectors 
were  appointed  to  reside  anions;  the  Franks,  with 
the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  conditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interesting; 
enough  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  contrived  both 
the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  When 
the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son 
of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  V  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and 
groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  barbari- 
ans :  and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic 
language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now  imbittered 
l>\  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the  Cha- 
mavians lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the 
royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been 
slain,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  atten- 
tion, the  Cesar  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  fol- 
lowing; terms:  "  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom 
\uii  wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God 
and  the  Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall 
still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of 
your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the 
faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  repub- 
lic will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but 
on  the  guilty."  The  barbarians  withdrew  from  his 
presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  admiration." 

MaVn  three  ex-       It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have 
^ittombeyoad  delivered  the  provinces  of  Gaul  from 
I  D  v>-—x>o.   the    barbarians    of     Germany.      He 
aspired  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  emperors;  after  whose  example 
he  composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
war,'     Cavsar  has  related,    with   conscious  pride, 
the  manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine. 
Julian  could   boast,   that    before   he   assumed    the 
title  of  xOgustus,  he  bad  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
b* -\'>nd  that  great   river  in  three  successful  expedi- 
tions.''    The   consternation   of  the  Germans,   after 
the   battle   of   Strasburg,    encouraged  him   to   the 
tttempt;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  soon 
yielded  to  the  persaasive  eloquence  of  a  leader, 
who  shared    the    fatigues   and    dangers   which   he 
imposed  on  the   meanest  of  the  soldiers.     The  vil- 
OU  either  side  of  the  Meyn,  which  were  plen- 
tifully stored  with  corn  arid  cattle,  felt  the  ravages 
of  an  invading  army.     The  principal   houses,  con- 
StniCtcd    with   some   imitation  of   Roman   elegance, 
consumed    by    the    Harries  ;    and    the    Cajsar 
boldly  advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  progress 

n  Arnmian.  xvii.  8.  Zo»imu«,  I.  iii.  p.  146—1.10  (his  narrative  is 
darkened  t.y  a  mixture  of  fable;)  ami  Julian,  ad  S.  IV  <l.  Allifn. 
p.   280.     Hi*   expression,    Inrtitfautiii   fi*v   iiotp<tv   t«   Z-iAi.,..,  t0\ 

.      Tbii  difference  of  treatment   confirm!  the 
opinion,  that  the  Salian  Pranks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  settlement* 

in  Toxandm. 

o  Tin.  interesting  utorjr,  which  Zotirnnq  lias  abridged,  ii  related  hy 
Eorapiti*  [in  Excerpt  Legationam,  p/IS,  10,  17.]  with  all  the  ampli. 
fiction* of '»!•<•'  i:m  rhetoric  i  bal  the  silence  of  Libaniua,  of  Arnmianus, 
and  cf  Julian  himself,  renders  the  tmtti  of  it  extremely  suspicious. 


was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  forest, 
undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which 
threatened,  with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  every 
step  of  the  assailant.  The  ground  was  already 
covered  with  snow  ;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an 
ancient  castle  which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan, 
granted  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive 
barbarians.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian 
undertook  a  second  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine, 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Hortaire,  two 
of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised  to 
restore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained 
alive ;  and  as  the  Caesar  had  procured  an  exact 
account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gaul,  of  the 
inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness 
and  accuracy,  which  almost  established  the  belief 
of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  His  third  expe- 
dition was  still  more  splendid  and  important  than 
the  two  former.  The  Germans  had  collected  their 
military  powers,  and  moved  along  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the 
bridge,  and  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was 
disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hun- 
dred light-armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached 
in  forty  small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in 
silence,  and  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  posts 
of  the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with  so 
much  boldness  and  celerity,  that  they  had  almost 
surprised  the  barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the 
fearless  confidence  of  intoxication  from  one  of  their 
nocturnal  festivals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform 
and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Julian  dictated  his  own 
conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of 
the  Alemanni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
view  the  severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  cap- 
tives, whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the 
barbarians,  the  Caesar  repassed  the  Rhine,  after 
terminating  a  war,  the  success  of  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic  and 
Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  Restores  the 
of  Julian  had  secured  an  interval  of  cities  of  Gaul, 
peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
to  his  humane  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities 
of  Gaul,  which  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  he  diligently  repaired  ;  and  seven  im- 
portant posts,  between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as  having  been 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian/  The 
vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but 

P  Ljbanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  ir.  p.  178.) 
that  his  hero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But 
/'■minus  (I,  iii.  p,  140  )  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from 
the  Orations  (\<>ytnt)  and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  The  discourse  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an  accurate,  though  general, 
account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

'i  Bee  Aramian.  xvii.  1 — ,10.  xviii.  2.  anil  Zosim.  1.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian. 
ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280. 

r  Ammian.  xviii.  2.  Libaniua,  Orat.  X,  p.  279,  280.  Of  these  seven 
posts,  fotll    ire  at  present  towns  of  some  consequence  ;  Bingen,  Ander- 
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humiliating  condition  of  preparing  and  conveying 
the  necessary  materials.  The  active  zeal  of  Julian 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ;  and  such  was 
the  spirit  which  he  had  diffused  among  the  troops, 
that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waving  their  ex- 
emption from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in 
the  most  servile  labours  with  the  diligence  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Caesar 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The 
desertion  of  the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter, 
must  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were 
supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of 
the  adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks, 
framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  several 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  returning  from 
thence  laden  with  corn,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and 
distributed  their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and 
fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  river.s  The  arms 
of  Julian  had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation, 
which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor 
parsimoniously  refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums 
which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and  trembling  hand 
to  the  barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the 
firmness,  of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when 
he  took  the  field  with  a  discontented  army,  which 
had  already  served  two  campaigns,  without  receiv- 
ing any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative.1 
Civil  administra.  A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and 
tioQ  of  Julian,  happiness  of  his  subjects,  was  the  rul- 
ing principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
the  administration  of  Julian. ■  He  devoted  the 
leisure  of  his  winter-quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil 
government ;  and  affected  to  assume  with  more 
pleasure  the  character  of  a  magistrate  than  that  of 
a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on 
the  provincial  governors  most  of  the  public  and 
private  causes  which  had  been  referred  to  his  tri- 
bunal; but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revised  their 
proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judges  them- 
selves. Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous 
minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  jus- 
tice, he  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  the 
warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for  extor- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province. 
"  Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the 
vehement  Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?" 
And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent, 
if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  V     In  the  general  ad- 

nach,  Bonn,  and  Nuyss.  The  other  three,  Tricesimae,  Quadriburgium, 
and  Castra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  subsist;  but  there  is  room 
to  believe,  that,  on  the  ground  of  Quadriburgium,  the  Dutch  have 
constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the  fastidious 
delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  D'Anville  Notice  de  PAncienne  Gaule,  p.  183. 
Boileau,  Epitre  iv.  and  the  notes. 

s  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q,.  Atheniensem,  p. 

280.  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.    Zosimus 

adds  two  hundred  vessels  more,  1.  iii.  p.  145.    If  we  compute  the  600 

corn  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of 

U 


ministration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign  is  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  his  people; 
but  Constantius  would  have  thought  himself  deeply 
injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defrauded  him 
of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted  from  an 
oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince  who 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might 
sometimes  presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  inso- 
lence of  the  inferior  agents;  to  expose  their  corrupt 
arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier  mode  of 
collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances 
was  more  safely  intrusted  to  Fiorentius,  praetorian 
praefect  of  Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of 
pity  or  remorse ;  and  the  haughty  minister  com- 
plained of  the  most  decent  and  gentle  opposition, 
while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure 
the  weakness  of  his  own  behaviour.  The  Caesar  had 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of 
an  extraordinary  tax ;  a  new  superdiction,  which 
the  praefect  had  offered  for  his  signature  ;  and  the 
faithful  picture  of  the  public  misery,  by  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended  the 
court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses 
them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  After  stating  his  own 
conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  terms:  "  Was 
it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
act  otherwise  than  I  have  done?  Could  I  abandon 
the  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care?  Was  I 
not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated 
injuries  of  these  unfeeling  robbers?  A  tribune  who 
deserts  his  post  is  punished  with  death,  and  de- 
prived of  the  honours  of  burial.  With  what  justice 
could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  far  more  sacred 
and  far  more  important?  God  has  placed  me  in  this 
elevated  post ;  his  providence  will  guard  and  sup- 
port me.  Should  I  be  condemned  to  suffer,  I  shall 
derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure  and 
upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  still 
possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust !  If  they  think 
proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  with- 
out reluctance ;  and  had  much  rather  improve  the 
short  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long 
and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."x  The  precarious  and 
dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues, 
and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  sup- 
ported, in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not 
permitted  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but 
he  had  courage  to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of 
the  people.  Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts 
of  industry  and  refinement  among  their  savage  ene- 
mies, he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 

exporting  120,000  quarters;  (see  Arbuthnot's  Weights  and  Measures, 
p.  237.)  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so  large  an  exportation,  must 
already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. 

t  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the 
second  passage  of  the  Rhine.     Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

u  Ammian.  xvi.  5.  xviii..  1.     Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  4. 

x  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv.  edit.  Spanheim.  Such  a 
conduct  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  illi  anni 
spatia  divisa  sunt,  ut  ant  barbaros  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat. 
perpetuum  professus,  aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen. 
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securing  the  public  trauquillity,  either  by  the  peace 
or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet  the  victories  of 
Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  western 
empire. 
Description  of  His  salutary  influence  restored  the 
Paris.  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  so  long 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  barbarian  war, 
and  domestic  tyranny ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was 
revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  again  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  the  curia,  or  civil  cor- 
porations, were  again  filled  with  useful  and  respect- 
able members  :  the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  marriage ;  and  married  persons  were  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  posterity  ;  the  public  and  private 
festivals  were  celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and 
the  frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces 
displayed  the  image  of  national  prosperity  J  A  mind 
like  that  of  Julian,  must  have  felt  the  general  hap- 
piness of  which  he  was  the  author  ;  but  he  viewed, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  complacency,  the  city 
of  Paris  ;  the  seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the 
object  even  of  his  partial  affection.2  That  splendid 
capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on 
either  side  of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to 
the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and 
salubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the 
walls ;  and  the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two 
wooden  bridges.  A  forest  overspread  the  northern 
side  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  south,  the  ground, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  University,  was 
insensibly  covered  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  a 
palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct,  and 
a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troops. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  ;  and  with  some  pre- 
cautions, which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But,  in  re- 
markable winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen ; 
and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the 
stream,  might  be  compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the 
blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extracted  from 
the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentiousness  and 
corruption  of  Antiooh,  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved 
Lutetia  ;»  where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were 
unknown  or  despised.  He  indignantly  contrasted 
the  effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and  honest 
simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost  forgave  the  in- 

j  Libanins,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38.  in  Fabricius  Bib- 
liothec.  Ora;c.  torn.  vii.  p.  2G3,  264. 

i  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340,  341.  The  primitive  state  of 
Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Valesius,  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4.)  his  brother 
Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville,  (in  their  respective 
Notitial  of  ancient  Gaul,)  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue  Description  de  la 
France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13.  and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  656 — 691. j 

»  Tn»  JiiXijv  AeoKtutii'.  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340.  Leucetia,  or 
Lutetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  fourth  century,  assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of 
Paririi. 

h  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  359,  360. 

a  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  lyactantius  has  been  ac. 
eurately  discussed,  difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed, 
and  an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  editions;  the  former  pub. 
lished  daring  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of 


temperance,  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the  Celtic 
character.b  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital 
of  France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science 
and  genius,  capable  of  understanding  and  of  in- 
structing a  disciple  of  the  Greeks ;  he  might  excuse 
the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation,  whose 
martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  luxury ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  per- 
fection of  that  inestimable  art,  which  softens  and 
refines  and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of  social 
life. 
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The  motives,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  conversion, 
of  Constantinc. — Legal  establishment  and  consti- 
tution of  the  christiaji  or  catholic  church. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic 
revolutions  which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity, 
and  afford  the  most  valuable  instruction.  The  vic- 
tories and  the  civil  policy  of  Constantine  no  longer 
influence  the  state  of  Europe  ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression 
which  it  received  from  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his 
reign  are  still  connected,  by  an  indissoluble  chain, 
with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation. 

In  the   consideration  of  a  subject  _  ,     „„ 

,  .  .  Date  of  the  con- 

which  may  be  examined  with  impar-  version  of  Cou- 
tiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, a  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very 
unexpected  nature  ;  that  of  ascertaining  the  real 
and  precise  date  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.  The  eloquent  Lactan- 
tius,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  seems  impatient8  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the 
sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
true  and  only  God.b  The  learned  Eusebius  has 
ascribed  the  faith  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous 
sign  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he 
meditated  and   prepared  the    Italian    expedition.0 

The  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  as-  _ 

,      ,    .    ,         ,       A.  D.  312. 
serts,  that  the  emperor  had  imbrued 

his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son,  before  he 

publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 

Licinius.  See  Dufresnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast. 
torn.  vi.  p.  465—470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78—86. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his 
Institutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maxi- 
min,  and  even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  christians  ;  that  is,  between 
the  years  306  and  311. 

b  "Lactant.  Divio.  Institut.  i.  1.  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant of  these  passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts; 
but  it  is  found  in  nineteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of 
those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  iu  the  king  of  France's  library, 
may  be  alleged  in  its  favour;  but  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the  correct 
manuscript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de  Montfausnn  ascribes  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century-  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409.)  The  taste  of  most 
of  the  editors  (except  Isaens,  see  Lactant.  edit.  Dufresnoy,  torn.  i.  p. 
596.)  has  felt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius. 

c  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27—32. 


A.  D.  306. 
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A.  D.  326. 


A.  D.  337. 


ancestors/1  The  perplexity  produced 
by  these  discordant  authorities,  is  de- 
rived from  the  behaviour  of  Constantine  himself. 
According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, the  first  of  the  christian  emperors  was  un- 
worthy of  that  name,  till  the  moment  of  his  death  ; 
since  it  was  only  during  his  last  ill- 
ness that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen, 
the  imposition  of  hands,"5  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, by  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism,  into  the 
number  of  the  faithful/  The  Christianity  of  Con- 
stantine must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense  ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required 
in  tracing  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dations by  which  the  monarch  declared  himself  the 
protector,  and  at  length  the  proselyte,  of  the  church. 
It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the 
truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  The  obstacles  which  he  had 
probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind,  instructed 
him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 
change  of  a  national  religion  ;  and  he  insensibly 
discovered  his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could 
enforce  them  with  safety  and  with  effect.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  stream  of  Chris- 
tianity flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated, 
motion  :  but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes 
checked,  and  sometimes  diverted,  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His 
ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  intentions 
of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was 
best  adapted  to  their  respective  principles  ;s  and 
he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  sub- 
jects, by  publishing  in  the  same  year 
two  edicts  ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined 
the  solemn  observance  of  Sunday,11  and  the  second 
directed  the  regular  consultation  of  Aruspices.1 
While  this  important  revolution  yet  remained  in 
suspense,  the  christians  and  the  pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety, 
but  with  very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former 
were  prompted  by  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as 
vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favour,  and 
the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  just 
apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and  re- 

d  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

e  That  rite  was  always  used  in  making;  a  catechumen,  (see  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  I.  x.  c.  i.  p.  419.  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens, 
torn.  i.  p.  62.)  and  Constautine  received  it  for  the  jirst  time  (Euseb.  in 
Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61.)  immediately  before  his  baptism  and  death. 
From  the  connexion  of  these  two  facts,  Valesius  (ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has 
drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Tillemont, 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  628.)  and  opposed  with  feeble  argu- 
ments by  Mosheim,  (p.  968.) 

f  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61—63.  The  legend  of  Constan- 
tine's  baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented 
in  the  eighth  century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has 
been  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,  that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal 
Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclesiast.  A.  D.  324.  ISo.  43 — 49  )  declared  himself 
the  unblushing-  advocate,  is  now  feebly  supported,  even  within  the 
verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Christiana?,  torn.  ii.  p.  232. 
a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1751,  by 
Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

%  The  quaestor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodo. 
sian  Code,  makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  "  hominibus  supra, 
dictae  religionis"  (I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg-,  i.)  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  respectful  style,  ths-  cuBea/ia  nai 

u  2 
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sentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world, 
and  from  themselves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome  could 
no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  their 
votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices  have 
engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect 
the  public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most 
glorious  or  the  most  ignominious  era  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  christian  His  pagan  su- 
piety  might  transpire  in  the  discourses  pwsution. 
or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  ;k  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in 
the  court  of  Nicomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear, 
could  be  ascribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy 
of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality  restored 
and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods :  the  medals 
which  issued  from  his  imperial  mint  are  impressed 
with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
of  Mars  and  Hercules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased 
the  council  of  Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of 
his  father  Constantius.1  But  the  devotion  of  Con- 
stantine was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the  genius 
of  the  sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with 
the  symbols  of  the  God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The 
unerring  shafts  of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  ele- 
gant accomplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the 
patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were 
crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine  ; 
and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with  mor- 
tal eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity; 
and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and 
victorious  reign.  The  sun  was  universally  cele- 
brated as  the  invincible  guide  and  protector  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  the  pagans  might  reasonably  expect 
that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favourite.m 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  He  protects  the 
a  limited  sovereignty  over  the  pro-  Q^Jf aDS  of 
vinces  of  Gaul,  his  christian  subjects  A.  D.  306— 312. 
were  protected  by  the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the 
laws,  of  a  prince,  who  wisely  left  to  the  gods  the 
care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.  If  we  may 
credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had 

cryiu-raTfir  Ka8o\inris  flpijo-Kciac  ;  the  legal,  most  holy,  and  catholic 
worship.    See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  6. 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  tit  viii.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii. 
leg.  3.  Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solis,  a  uame  which 
could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his  pagan  subjects. 

i  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  1.  I.  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a 
commentator,  endeavours  (torn.  vi.  p.  257.)  to  excuse  Constantine ;  but 
the  more  zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  321.  No.  18.)  censures 
his  profane  conduct  with  truth  and  asperity. 

k  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  18.)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son 
a  christian  education  ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  au- 
thority of  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  47.)  that  she  herself  was 
indebted  to  Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

1  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few 
cities  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medalsof  that 
age  issued  from  the  mint  under  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authority. 

m  The  panegyric  of  Eunienius,  (vii.  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.)  which 
was  pronounced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  pagan  superstition  of  Constan- 
tine, and  of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  ;  to  which 
Julian  alludes.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228.  a7ro\ei7ro;v  <re.)  See  Commentaire  de 
Spanheira  sur  les  Cesars,  p.  317. 
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been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted,  by  the  hands  of  Roman  sol- 
diers, on  those  citizens  whose  religion  was  their 
only  crime.n  In  the  east  and  in  the  west,  he  had 
seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence ; 
and  as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious 
by  the  example  of  Galerius.  his  implacable  enemy, 
the  latter  was  recommended  to  his  imitation  by  the 
authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father.  The  son  of 
Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  repealed  the 
edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had 
already  professed  themselves  members  of  the  church. 
They  were  soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the  favour 
as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had 
imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  for  the  God  of  the  christians.0 
A.  D.  313.  March.  About  five  months  after  the  conquest 
Edict  of  Milan.  0f  Italy,  the  emperor  made  a  solemn 
and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to 
the  catholic  church.  In  the  personal  interview  of 
the  two  western  princes,  Constantine,  by  the 
ascendant  of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready 
concurrence  of  his  colleague  Licinius  ;  the  union  of 
their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the  fury  of 
Maximin  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
east,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world.0 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  res- 
titution of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which 
the  christians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It 
was  enacted  that  the  places  of  worship,  and  public 
lands,  which  had  been  confiscated,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  church,  without  dispute,  without  delay, 
and  without  expense  :  and  this  severe  injunction 
was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  promise,  that  if 
any  of  the  purchasers  had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate 
price,  they  should  be  indemnified  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  salutary  regulations  which  guard 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  are  framed  on 
the  principles  of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration ; 
and  such  an  equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by 
a  recent  sect  as  an  advantageous  and  honourable 
distinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  absolute 
power  to  the  christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  follow- 
ing the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper 
to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and 
which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use. 
They  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous  word,  re- 
move every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and 
.simple  meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to 
establish  and   secure,  without  any  limitation,  the 

n  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  25.  But  it  might  easily  be  shown, 
that  the  Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original  ; 
and  the  aged  emperor  might  recollect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  and  paganism. 

o  See  Eaieb.  Hist  Eccles.  1.  viii.  13.  I.  ix.  9.  and  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  i. 
e.  )fi,  17.  Lactaot.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Caecilius  de  Mort.  Periecut, 
c.  25. 

P  Cserilius  (de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48.)  has  preserved  the  Latin  ori. 
gioal ;  and   Eustbius  'Hist.  Eccles.   I.  x.  c.  5.)   has  given  a  Greek 


claims  of  religious  liberty.  They  condescend  to 
assign  two  weighty  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  :  the  humane 
intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that,  by  such  a 
conduct,  they  shall  appease  and  propitiate  the 
Deity,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs  which  they 
have  received  of  the  divine  favour  ;  and  they  trust 
that  the  same  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to 
protect  the  prosperity  of  the  prince  and  people. 
From  these  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of 
piety,  three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a  dif- 
ferent, but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The 
mind  of  Constantine  might  fluctuate  between  the 
pagan  and  the  christian  religions.  According  to  the 
loose  and  complying  notions  of  polytheism,  he  might 
acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  one  of 
the  many  deities  who  composed  the  hierarchy  of 
heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philo- 
sophic and  pleasing  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the 
sects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in 
the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  universe. q 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more    „ 

.  i      -i  ■  /.    Use  and  beauty 

frequently  influenced  by  views  of  of  the  christian 
temporal  advantage,  than  by  consi-  mora ' y' 
derations  of  abstract  and  speculative  truth.  The 
partial  and  increasing  favour  of  Constantine  may 
naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  moral  character  of  the  christians  ; 
and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  absolute 
monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever 
indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it 
is  undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  subjects 
should  respect  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of 
society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is 
imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire 
virtue,  they  cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their 
power  is  insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  con- 
demn, nor  can  they  always  punish  the  actions  which 
they  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education 
and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had 
once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of  Rome 
and  Sparta,  was  long  since  extinguished  in  a  de- 
clining and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still 
exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
but  the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support 
from  the  influence  of  the  pagan  superstition.  Under 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent  ma- 
gistrate might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 

translation  of  this  perpetual  edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional 
regulations. 

<l  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after 
the  edict  of  Milan,  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Leg-urn,  p.  7.  and  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  24G.)  uses  the  following  re. 
markable  expression  ;  "  Summe  rerum  sator,  cujus  tot  nomina  sunt, 
quot  linguas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  quern  enim  te  ipse  dici  velis,  scire 
non  possumus."  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  26.  In  explaining'  Constantine's 
progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  &c.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
and  prolix. 
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a  religion  which  diffused  among  the  people  a  pure, 
benevolent,  and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted 
to  every  duty  and  every  condition  of  life  ;  recom- 
mended as  the  will  and  reason  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal 
rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how 
far  the  system  of  national  manners  might  be  re- 
formed and  improved  by  the  precepts  of  a  divine 
revelation ;  and  Constantine  might  listen  with  some 
confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable, 
assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist 
seemed  firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to 
promise,  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would 
restore  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive 
age :  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would  ex- 
tinguish war  and  dissension  among  those  who  mu- 
tually considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a 
common  parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  every 
angry  or  selfish  passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  magistrates 
might  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  among  a  people 
who  would  be  universally  actuated  by  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation, 
of  harmony  and  universal  love.r 
_  j  The  passive    and   unresisting   obe- 

Theory  and  prac.  ,.,,  ,, 

tice  of  passive      dience,  which  bows  under  the  yoke  of 

obedience.  .1       •,  c 

authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must 
have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  useful  of  the  evangelic 
virtues.s  The  primitive  christians  derived  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  government,  not  from  the  consent 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The 
reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the 
sceptre  by  treason  and  murder,  immediately  as- 
sumed the  sacred  character  of  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for 
the  abuse  of  his  power;  and  his  subjects  were  in- 
dissolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a 
tyrant,  who  had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and 
society.  The  humble  christians  were  sent  into  the 
world  as  sheep  among  wolves  ;  and  since  they  were 
not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal 
if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or 
the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life.  Faith- 
ful to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional 
submission,  the  christians  of  the  three  first  centuries 
preserved  their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the 
guilt  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While 
they  experienced  the  rigour  of  persecution,  they 


rSee  the  elegant  description  of  Lactantius,  (Divin.  Institut.  v.  8.) 
who  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet 
prophet. 

s  The  political  system  of  the  christians  is  explained  by  Grotius,  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile; 
but  the  mildness  of  his  temper  inclined  him  to  support  the  established 
powers. 

t  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32,34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  Albiniani, 
nee  Nisriani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  christians  Ad  Scapulam, 
c.  2.  If  this  assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  christians  of  that 
age  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  which  would  have  com- 


were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in 
the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into 
some  remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  globe.' 
The  protestants  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid  courage 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted 
by  the  invidious  comparison  between  the  conduct 
of  the  primitive  and  of  the  reformed  christians." 
Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some  applause  may  be 
due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion  cannot 
abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature." 
Perhaps  the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may 
be  ascribed  to  its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue. 
A  sect  of  unwarlike  plebeians,  without  leaders, 
without  arms,  without  fortifications,  must  have 
encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman 
legions.  But  the  christians,  when  they  deprecated 
the  wrath  of  Diocletian,  or  solicited  the  favour  of 
Constantine,  could  allege  with  truth  and  confi- 
dence, that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
their  conduct  had  always  been  conformable  to  their 
principles.  They  might  add,  that  the  throne  of  the 
emperors  would  be  established  on  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the 
christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 
In  the  general  order  of  Providence,    TC  .      ■  , .    c 

0  '     Divine  right  of 

princes  and  tyrants  are  considered  as  Constantine. 
the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 
chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  his- 
tory affords  many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  chosen  people.  The  sceptre  and  the 
sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses,  of 
Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees; 
the  virtues  of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  tbe 
effect  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  success  of  their 
arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the  deliverance  or 
the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  judges  of  Israel 
were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the 
kings  of  Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction 
of  their  great  ancestor,  an  hereditary  and  indefea- 
sible right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  their 
own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  might 
elect  Constantine  and  his  family  as  the  protectors 
of  the  christian  world  ;  and  the  devout  Lactantius 
announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories  of 
his  long  and  universal  rcign.y  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
min,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who 


pelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
governors.     See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

u  See  the  artful  Bossuet  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes, 
(torn.  iii.  p.  210 — 258.)  and  the  malicious  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  620.)  Iname 
Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugies  ;  con- 
sult the  Dictionnaire  Critique  de  Chatiffepie,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

x  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  re. 
formers,  who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue 
de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  torn.  ii.  p.  28,  30.  edit.  fol.     Ruddiman. 

y  Lactaut.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
his  life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  diviue  right  of  Con- 
stantine to  the  empire. 
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shared  with  the  favourite  of  Heaven  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  tragic  deaths  of  Galerius  and 
Maximin  soon  gratified  the  resentment,  and  fulfilled 
the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the  christians.  The 
success  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Li- 
cinius.  removed  the  two  formidable  competitors  who 
still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  second  David,  and 
his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the  peculiar  inter- 
position of  Providence.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human  nature  ; 
and  though  the  christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious 
favour,  they  were  exposed,  w  ith  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  the  effects  of  his  wanton  and  capricious 
cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius  soon  betrayed  the 
reluctance  w  ith  which  he  had  consented  to  the  wise 
and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in 
his  dominions ;  his  christian  officers  were  ignomi- 
niously  dismissed  ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or 
rather  danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his  partial 
oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odious,  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntary  engagement.2 
While  the  east,  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  Eusebius,  w  as  involved  in  the  shades  of  infernal 
darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  warm- 
ed and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  west.  The 
piety  of  Constantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexcep- 
tionable proof  of  the  justice  of  his  arms  ;  and  his 
use  of  victory  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  chris- 
tians, that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and  conducted, 
by  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy  pro- 
duced a  general  edict  of  toleration  :  and  as  soon  as 
the  defeat  of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with 
.   ™  ~.      the  sole  dominion  of  the  Roman  world, 

A.  \).  3*24. 

he  immediately,  by  circular  letters, 
exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay, 
the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the 
divine  truth  of  Christianity.-1 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of 

Loyalty  anil  zeal 

of  the  christian  Constantine  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  designs  of  Providence,  instil- 
led into  the  minds  of  the  christians  two  opinions, 
which,  by  very  different  means,  assisted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy.  Their  warm  and  active 
loyalty  exhausted  in  his  favour  every  resource  of 
human  industry  ;  and  they  confidently  expected 
that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by 
some  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of 
Constantine  have  imputed  to  interested  motives  the 
alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted  with  the 
catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  ambition.    In  the  beginning  of 


i  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived 
from  Ea*ebioj  'Hist.  Ercles.  1.  x.  c  8.  Vit.  Contlantin.  1.  i.  c.49.— 56. 
1.  ii.  c.  I,  2.)     Aurelius  Victor  mentions  his  crneltv  in  general  terms. 

a  Euwb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  24-42.  48-00. 

b  In  tlii-  beginning  of  the  last  centnrv,  the  papists  of  Eneland  were 
only  a  thirtieth,  and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth,  part  of 
the  respective  nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant 
object  of  apprehension.  See  the  relations  which  licntivoglio  (who  was 
then  DOnciO  at  Brus>-el«,  and  afterwards  cardinal)  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  Rome  (Relazione,  torn.  ii.  p.  211,  241.)  ISentivnglio  was  curi- 
ous, well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 

c  This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  Uniformly  in 
the  history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  ol'Cnn- 
•tanlir-c  were  recruited  with  Germans,  (Zosimiij,  1..  ii-  p.  80.)  and  the 


the  fourth  century,  the  christians  still  bore  a  very 
inadequate  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  among  a  degenerate  people,  who  viewed 
the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference  of  slaves, 
the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives 
and  fortunes. b  The  example  of  his  father  had  in- 
structed Constantine  to  esteem  and  to  reward  the 
merit  of  the  christians  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of 
public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening 
his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  gene- 
rals, in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and 
unreserved  confidence.  By  the  influence  of  these 
dignified  missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith 
must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army  ;  the 
barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
legions,  were  of  a  careless  temper,  which  acquiesced 
without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  commander ; 
and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had 
already  consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  of  Constantine.0  The  habits  of  mankind, 
and  the  interest  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the 
horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  among  the  christians  ;  and  in  the  councils 
which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection 
of  Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
seasonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the 
military  oath,  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication on  those  soldiers  who  threw  away  their 
arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church.d  While  Con- 
stantine, in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  num- 
ber and  zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could 
depend  on  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those 
provinces,  which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped 
by  his  rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was  diffused 
among  the  christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Li- 
cinius ;  and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  served  only  to  engage  them 
still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of  his  competitor. 
The  regular  correspondence  which  connected  the 
bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled  them 
freely  to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs, 
and  to  transmit  without  danger  any  useful  intelli- 
gence, or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might  pro- 
mote the  service  of  Constantine,  who  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  church.e 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  Expectation  and 
troops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him-  belief  of  a  mi- 
self,  had  sharpened  their  swords  while 


court  even  of  his  father  had  been  filled  with  christians.     See  the  first 
book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  by  Eusebius. 

il  De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pace,  placuit  ens  ahstinere  a  com- 
munione.  Concil.  Arelat.  Canon  iii.  The  best  critics  apply  these  words 
to  the  pence  of  the  church- 
it  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as 
a  sort,  of  religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  chris- 
tian officer* had  resumed  their  zones;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned 
to  the  military  service.  Their  conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the 
twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice;  if  this  particular  application 
may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  general  sense  of  the  Greek 
interpreters,  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus.  See  Beveridge, 
I'andect.  Eccles.  Gra?c.  torn.  i.  p.  72.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  Annotation. 
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it  satisfied  their  conscience.  They  marched  to 
battle  with  the  full  assurance,  that  the  same  God, 
who  had  formerly  opened  a  passage  to  the  Israelites 
through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  of  Joshua,  would  display  his  visible 
majesty  and  power  in  the  victory  of  Constantine. 
The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  prepared  to 
affirm,  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by  the 
conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the 
first  christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unani- 
mously ascribed.  The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of 
so  important  an  event,  deserves  and  demands  the 
attention  of  posterity  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision  of  Con- 
stantine, by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  standard, 
the  dream,  and  the  celestial  sign ;  by  separating  the 
historical,  the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of 
this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  composition 
of  a  specious  argument,  have  been  artfully  con- 
founded in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 
The  labarum,  or  L  An  instrument  of  the  tortures 
standard  of  the  which  were   inflicted   only  on  slaves 

cross.  ■* 

and  strangers,  became  an  object  of 
horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  the 
ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy,  were 
closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross.f  The 
piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Constantine, 
soon  abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punishment 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condescended 
to  suffer  ;s  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to 
despise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  of  his 
people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of  Rome 
his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand  ; 
with  an  inscription,  which  referred  the  victory  of 
his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the 
virtue  of  that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of 
force  and  courage. h  The  same  symbol  sanctified 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Constantine  ;  the  cross 
glittered  on  their  helmets,  was  engraved  on  their 
shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and  the 
consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of 
the  emperor  himself,  were  distinguished  only  by 
richer  materials  and  more  exquisite  workmanship.1 

f  Nomen  ipsum  cruets  absit  Don  modo  a  corpore  civium  Romano, 
rum,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oeulis,  auribus.  Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  c.  5. 
The  christian  writers,  Justin,  Minucius  Faelix,  Tertullian,  Jerom,  and 
Maximus  of  Turin,  have  investigated  with  tolerable  success  the  figure 
or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of  nature  or  art ;  in  the 
intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a  bird  flying, 
a  man  swimming,  a  roast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  I.  i.  c.  9. 

g-  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  Constantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity  deserves 
a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it, 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  eighteenth 
titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

h  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  i.  c.  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least 
the  cross  and  inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the 
second,  or  even  the  ihiid,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  minds  of  the  senate  and  people  were 
scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 

i  Agnoscas  regina  linens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 

In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  geramata  refulget, 

Aut  longis  solido  exauro  prtefertur  in  hastis. 

Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  Ultor 

Servitium  solvit  miserable  Constantinus 

Christus  purvvreum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Siguabat  Labarum,  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudent,  in  Symmachum,  1.  ii.  464,  486. 
i<  The  derivation  and  meauing  of  the  word  Labarum,  or  Labbrum, 


But  the  principal  standard  which  displayed  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Labarum,^  an 
obscure,  though  celebrated,  name,  which  has  been 
vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
world.  It  is  described1  as  a  long  pike  intersected 
by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil  which 
hung  down  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought 
with  the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his 
children.  The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a 
crown  of  gold  which  enclosed  the  mysterious  mono- 
gram, at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ."1  The 
safety  of  the  labarum  was  intrusted  to  fifty  guards, 
of  approved  valour  and  fidelity ;  their  station  was 
marked  by  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  some 
fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  an  opinion, 
that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were 
secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated 
the  soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  en- 
thusiasm, and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  ranks  of  the  adverse  legions."  The  christian 
emperors,  who  respected  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine, displayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the 
standard  of  the  cross  ;  but  when  the  degenerate 
successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarum  was 
deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.0  Its  honours  are  still 
preserved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family. 
Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome. 
The  solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public  happiness, 
are  equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military 
trophies;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  where  the  standard  of  the 
labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memorable 
words,  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.p 

II.   In  all  occasions  of  danger  or   The  dream  of 
distress,  it   was   the  practice   of  the    Col,sta"tine- 

which  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  &c. 
still  remain  totally  unknown  ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who 
have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
lllyric,  Armenian,  &c.  in  search  of  an  etymology.  See  Ducange,  in 
Gloss,  med.  et  infim.  Latinitat.  sub  voce  Labarum,  and  Godefroy,  ad 
Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  p.  143. 

1  Euseb  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  30,  31.  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  312.  No  26.)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Labarum. 

m  Transversa  X  litera,  summo  capite  circumrlexo,  Christum  in 
scutis  notat.  Ca?cilius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Cuper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit. 
Lactant.  torn.  ii.  p.  500.)  and  Baronius  (A.  D.  312.  No.  25.)  have 
engraved  from  ancient  monuments  several  specimens  (as  thus 
p  \R,  \  of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely  fashionable  in 
Tor  /fsy  the  christian  world. 

n  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the 
labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition;  but  his  narrative  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constan- 
tine, above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius, 
and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 

o  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  I  i.  c.  2.  Thcophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  almost  five  hundred  years  after  Constantine.  The  modern 
Greeks"  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the  field  the  standard  of  the 
empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and  though  they  depended  on  every 
superstitious  hope  of  defence,  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  ap- 
peared too  bold  a  fiction. 

P  The  Abbe  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  &c.  alleges  several  of  these  medals, 
and  quotesa  particular  dissertation  of  the  Jesuit,  the  Pcre  de  Grainville, 
on  this  subject. 
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primitive  christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all 
their  ecclesiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  as  au  infallible  preservative  against  every 
species  of  spiritual  or  temporal  evil.i  The  authority 
of  the  church  might  alone  have  had  sufficient  weight 
to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantine,  who,  in  the 
same  prudent  and  gradual  progress,  acknowledged 
the  truth,  and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in 
a  formal  treatise  has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion, 
bestows  on  the  piety  of  the  emperor  a  more  awful 
and  sublime  character.  He  affirms,  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded 
the  last  battle  against  Maxentius,  Constantine  was 
admonished  in  a  dream  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his 
soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God,  the  sacred 
monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ  ;  that  he  executed 
the  commands  of  heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and 
obedience  were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  considerations  might 
perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose 
pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  prevailing  faction.1  He  appears  to 
have  published  his  deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nico- 
media  about  three  years  after  the  Roman  victory  ; 
but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  thousand 
days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention 
of  declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  emperor  himself  ;  who  might 
listen  without  indignation  to  a  marvellous  tale, 
which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted  his  designs. 
In  favour  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  christians,  the  same  author  has  pro- 
vided a  similar  vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which 
was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  repeated  by 
the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of 
the  tyrant  Maximin.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  sub- 
due, the  reason  of  mankind  ;s  but  if  the  dream  of 
Constantine  is  separately  considered,  it  may  be 
naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy  or  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for 
the  approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  was  suspended  by  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted slumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Christ,  and 
the  well-known  symbol  of  his  religion,  might  forci- 

q  Tertullian,  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  101.  The  learned 
Jesuit  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog  I.  xv.  c.  9,  10.)  lias  collected  many 
similar  passages  on  t lie  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  last  age  em- 
o  it  protectant  disputants. 

r  Caecilius,  de  M.  P.  e.  44.  It  is  certain,  tliat  tin's  historical  declam- 
ation was  composed  and  published  while  Licinius,  sovereign  of  the  east, 
still  preserved  the  friendship  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  christians. 
Every  reader  of  taste  must  perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  different 
and  inferior  character  to  that  of  Lactantius;  and  such  indeed  is  the 
judgment  of  Le  Clercand  Lardoer.  (Bibliotbeque  Ancienne  et  Moderne. 
torn.  ni.  p.  4.'{8.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  04.) 
Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the  names  of 
Donatus  and  Caecilins,  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  I.actantius. 
(See  the  P.  Lestocq,  torn  ii.  p.  46— 60  )  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly- 
weak  and  defective,  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight  I  have 
often  fluctuated,  and  shall  tamely  follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling 
the  author  (whoever  be  was]  Cne<  ilms. 

•  Czcilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  40.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the 
observation  of  VI.  de  Voltaire  (Oeuvres,  torn.  xiv.  p.  .'i07.;  who  asci  ibei 
to  the  success  of  Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  laharuiii  above 
the  angel  of  Licinius.     Yet  even  this  angel  is  favourably  entertained 


bly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince 
who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  secretly 
implored  the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  christians. 
As  readily  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge 
himself  in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  strata- 
gems, one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and 
Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and  effect.1 
The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally 
admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared 
to  place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sign  of  the 
christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constantine 
could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event  ;  and  the 
intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennine,  might  view  with  careless  despair  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  de- 
liverance from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that 
the  victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of 
man,  without  daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  protection  of  the  gods.  The  tri- 
umphal arch,  which  was  erected  about  three  years 
after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  an 
instinct  or  impulse  of  the  divinity,  he  had  saved 
and  avenged  the  Roman  republic."  The  pagan 
orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes 
that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  com- 
merce with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the 
care  of  mortals  to  his  subordinate  deities  ;  and  thus 
assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why  the  subjects  of 
Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the  new 
religion  of  their  sovereign." 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  Appearance  of  a 
suspicion  examines  the  dreams  and  cross  ia  the  sky- 
omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or 
even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  con- 
clude, that  if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  some- 
times been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of 
the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted 
by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci- 
dent, which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  astonished 
fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given  shape 
and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting 
but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.y     Nazarius  and 


by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  &c.  who  are  fond  of  increasing  their  stock 
of  miracles. 

t  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boilleau's 
translation  of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigomis,  who 
assured  his  troops  that  he  had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety) 
with  these  words,  "  In  this  conquer."  But  Tollius  has  most  inex- 
cusably omitted  to  produce  his  authority;  and  his  own  character, 
literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See  Chauffepie 
Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  460  )  Without  insisting  on  the 
silence  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  &c.  it  may  be  observed  that 
Polyaenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter  (I.  iv.  c.  6 )  has  collected  nineteen 
military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable 
vision. 

u  Instiiictu  Divinitatis,  mentis  maguitudine.  The  inscription  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baronius, 
Gruter,  &c.  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

x  Habeas  profecto,  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divina  secretum ;  quae 
delegate  nostra  Diis  Minoribus cura,  uni  se  tibi  diguatur  ostendere. 
Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

y  M.  Frcret  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv. 
p.  411—4370  explains,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of 
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Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators,  who 

in  studied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to  exalt  the 

glory  of  Constantine.   N  ine  years  after 

A  D  321  j 

the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius2  de- 
scribes an  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  seemed  to 
fall  from  the  sky:  he  marks  their  beauty,  their 
spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  light 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their 
patience  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as 
well  as  seen,  by  mortals ;  and  their  declaration  that 
they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
digy, the  pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic 
nation,  in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and 
seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions*  would 
now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event. 
The  christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  might 
arise  from  the  original  dream,  is  cast 
in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould.  In 
one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reported  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of 
the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  following  words:  By  this,  con- 
quer. This  amazing  object  in  the  sky  astonished 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himself, 
who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into 
faith  by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ 
appeared  before  his  eyes  ;  and  displaying  the  same 
celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed  Constantine 
to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with 
an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all 
his  enemies.b  The  learned  bishop  of  Cassarea  ap- 
pears to  be  sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of 
this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite  some  sur- 
prise and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his 
readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always 
serve  to  detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth;0  in- 
stead of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of 
so  many  living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been 
spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle  ;d  Eusebius 
contents  himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  tes- 
timony ;   that  of  the  deceased  Constantine,  who, 

antiquity;  and  Fabricius,  who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries 
to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Constantine  among'  the  solar  halos. 
Bibliothec.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  8—29. 

z  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
name  the  moderns,  whose  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has 
swallowed  even  the  pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

a  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announce 
the  Macedonian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monu- 
ments. See  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  ii.  2.  iii.  5,  6.  Floms,  ii.  12. 
Valerius  Maximns,  1.  i.  c.  8.  No.  1.  Yet  the  most  recent  of  these 
miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied  by  Livy  (xlv.  I  ) 

b  Eusebius,  1.  i.  c.  28,  29,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  Eusebius,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the 
miracle  who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

c  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  saw  the 
cross  in  the  sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  auainst  Maxentius.  The 
scene  has  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besaneon,  &c.  See 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

d  The  pious  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1317.)  rejects  with 
a  sigh  the  useful  acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests 
as  an  eye-witness  the  vision  of  Constantine. 

e  Geliisius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  I.  i.  c.  4. 

f  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testi. 
mony  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their 
voluminous  writings,  repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church 
and  of  Constantine.  As  these  venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a 
mirjicle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  igno- 


many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation, had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary 
incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth 
of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect 
the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master  ;  but  he  plainly 
intimates,  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he 
should  have  refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  au- 
thority. This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  sur- 
vive the  power  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  and  the 
celestial  sign,  which  the  infidels  might  afterwards 
deride,e  was  disregarded  by  the  christians  of  the 
age  which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of 
Constantine/  But  the  catholic  church,  both  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west,  has  adopted  a  prodigy,  which 
favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  the  popular  worship  of 
the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained 
an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition, 
till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  pre- 
sumed to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign 
the  truth,  of  the  first  christian  emperor.e 

The    protestant     and    philosophic  Theconversionof 
readers  of  the  present  age  will  incline  Constantine 

...  ,  .         .  „      .     might  be  sincere. 

to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  ot  his 
own  conversion,  Constantine  attested  a  wilful  false- 
hood by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  perjury.  They 
may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the  choice 
of  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  profane  poeth)  he  used  the  altars  of 
the  church  as  a  convenient  footstool  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire.  A  conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  abso- 
lute is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity. 
In  an  age  of  religious  fervour,  the  most  artful 
statesmen  are  observed  to  feel  some  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  inspire  ;  and  the  most  ortho- 
dox saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of 
defending  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit 
and  falsehood.  Personal  interest  is  often  the  stand- 
ard of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  practice ;  and 
the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which 
might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions 
of  Constantine,  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind 
to  embrace  a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and 

ranee  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who 
have  represented  in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

g  Godefroy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643,  (Not.  ad  Philostor- 
gium,  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  16.)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had 
been  supported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Cerjturi- 
ators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  protestant  critics 
have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The  objections  are  urged, 
with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepie;  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p. 
6—11.)  and  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abbt?  du  Voi- 
sin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and 
moderation. 

h  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  prnpres  paroles  : 

J'ai  renverse'  leculte  des  idoles: 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

Au  Dieu  du  ciel  j'ai  prodigue'  l'encens. 

Mais  tons  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  olijet  que  moi-meme; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cesars. 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

Etoient  mes  Dieitx,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Out  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but 
cannot  be  named  with  decency. 
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fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering 
assurance,  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  heaven  to 
reign  over  the  earth  ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded 
on  the  truth  of  the  christian  revelation.  As  real 
virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  undeserved  applause, 
the  specious  piety  of  Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was 
only  specious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of 
praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into 
serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops 
and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and 
manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  residence  of 
a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table  ;  they 
accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions  ;  and 
the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a 
Spaniard,'  acquired  over  his  mind,  was  imputed  by 
the  pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic.k  Lactantius,  who 
has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero;1  and  Eusebius,  who  has  con- 
secrated the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  service  of  religion,m  were  both  received  into 
the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  those  able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently 
watch  the  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  persuasion, 
and  dexterously  apply  the  arguments  which  were 
the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and  understanding. 
"Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the 
acquisition  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than 
by  the  superiority  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the 
many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or 
subdued  the  reason  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a 
Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  labours  of 
his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to 
employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  composition  of  theologi- 
cal discourses  ;  which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  applauding  au- 
dience. In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is  still 
extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various 
proofs  of  religion ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar 
The  fourth  ec.  complacency  on  the  Sybil  line  verses," 
logae  of  Virgil.  an(i  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.0 
Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan 
bard,  as  if  inspired  by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah, 

i  Thin  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
who  preferred  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government 
of  a  particular  diocce.  Mis  character  is  magnificently,  though  con- 
cisely, expressed  by  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  7n.'l.)  See  Tilleinont,  Mem. 
I  torn.  vii.  p.  62-1 — 661.     Osius  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of 

retiring  from  court  with  a  wry  ample  fortune. 

It  Set?  Eusebius,  (in  \  it  Constant,  passim,)  and  Zosimus,  |.jj,  p.  104. 

1  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  wasof  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mys. 
teriou*  rast  "  Erat  paeue  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  bull)  disciplinte 
christians-,  et  in  rhetorics  melius  quam  in  theologia  versatus."  De- 
fensio  Fidei  Nicense,  sect  ii   c.  14. 

n>  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparation 
■     i    Metritis.     See  BibL  Graec.  I.  v.  c.  4.  torn.  vi.  p.  37 — 66. 

Si     Constantin.  Oral,  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  20.     He  chiefly  depend* on 

a  mysterious  acrostic,  composed  in   the  sixth  age   after  the  deluge  by 

the  Erythraan  Sybil,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.     The  initial 

letters  of  the  thirty-four  Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence : 

Christ,  So'*  of  God,  swioir  of  thb  World. 

o  In  his   paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted 


had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  meta- 
phor, the  return  of  the  virgin,  the  fall  of  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child, 
the  offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should 
expiate  the  guilt  of  human  kind,  and  govern  the 
peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues  of  his  father; 
the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a 
primitive  nation  throughout  the  world;  and  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of 
the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps  unconscious 
of  the  secret  sense  and  object  of  these  sublime  pre- 
dictions, which  have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to 
the  infant  son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir  :p  but  if  a 
more  splendid,  and  indeed  specious,  interpretation 
of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  conversion 
of  the  first  christian  emperor,  Virgil  may  deserve  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  missionaries 
of  the  gospeI.q 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  christian 

-   .iX  ,  ,  .  ,     ,   „  Devotion  and 

taith  and  worship  were  concealed  irom  privileges  of 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  Co™l™tme- 
catechumens,  with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served 
to  excite  their  wonder  and  curiosity/  But  the 
severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the  prudence  of 
the  bishops  had  instituted,  were  relaxed  by  the 
same  prudence  in  favour  of  an  imperial  proselyte, 
whom  it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every  gentle 
condescension,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and 
Constantine  was  permitted,  at  least  by  a  tacit  dis- 
pensation, to  enjoy  ?nost  of  the  privileges,  before  he 
had  contracted  any  of  the  obligations,  of  a  christian. 
Instead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the 
voice  of  the  deacon  dismissed  the  profane  multitude, 
he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  disputed  with  the 
bishops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and  intricate 
subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself,  not 
only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  measure,  a  priest  and 
hierophant  of  the  christian  mysteries.5  The  pride 
of  Constantine  might  assume,  and  his  services  had 
deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction  ;  an  ill- 
timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  fruits 
of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  the  doors  of  his  church 
had  been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince  who  had 
deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form 
of  religious  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he 
piously  disclaimed  and  insulted  the  superstition  of 
his  ancestors,  by  refusing  to  lead  the  military  pro- 

and  improved  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  des 
Sybillcs,  I.  i.  c.  14,  15,  lfi. 

p  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Pollio,  of 
Julia,  of  Drusus,  of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  Virgil. 

q  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebneorum  Pradect.  xxi.  p.  289,  293. 
In  the  examination  of  the  fourlh  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
London  has  displayed  learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate 
enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fancy  without  degrading  Ins  judgment. 

r  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine 
service,  the  missa  catechumenorum,  and  the  missa  firlclium,  and  the 
mysterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very 
judiciously  explained  by  Thiers,  Exposition  du  Saint  Sarrement,  I.  i. 
C.  8 — 12.  p.  59—91.:  but  as,  on  this  subject,  the  papists  may  reason, 
ably  be  suspected,  a  protestaut  reader  will  depend  with  more  confidence 
on  the  learned  Bingham,     Antiquities,  I.  x.  c.  5. 

»  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Const.  I.  iv.  c.  15—32.  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Constantino's  sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has 
furnished  Baronius  with  a  specious  argument  in  favour  of  his  early 
baptism. 
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cession  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  offer  the 
public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  hill.1 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constan- 
tine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be  seen 
within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple  ;  while  he 
distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of 
medals  and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor 
in  an  humble  and  suppliant  posture  of  christian 
devotion.u 

Delay  of  his  The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  re- 

apploacho'f the  f«sed  the  privileges  of  a  catechumen, 
death-  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused ; 

but  the  delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the 
maxims  and  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism"  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his  assistant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  dur- 
ing the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of 
Easter  and  pentecost ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted 
a  numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  persons  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  discretion  of  parents 
often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  till 
they  could  understand  the  obligations  which  they 
contracted  :  the  severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted 
from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or  three 
years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves,  from  dif- 
ferent motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature, 
were  seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character  of 
perfect  and  initiated  christians.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute 
expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored 
to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent 
to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be 
repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege, 
which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
their  baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge 
their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  while 
they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of 
a  sure  and  absolute  and  easy  absolution.^  The 
sublime  theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much 
fainter  impression  on  the  heart  than  on  the  under- 
standing of  Constantine  himself.  He  pursued  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark  and 
bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ;  and,  after  the  vic- 
tory, he  abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to 
the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his 
just  superiority  above  the  imperfect  heroism  and 

t  Zosimiis,  1.  ii.  p.  105. 

u  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

x  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  ;S— 405 ;  Dora  Martenne.de  Ritibus 
Ecelesia?  Antiquis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumstance  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially  departed  from 
the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and 
the  holy  communion. 

y  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the 
certain  and  victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The 
ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chrysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
against  these  prudent  christians.  1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue 
virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward.  2.  That  we 
may  be  surprised  hy  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptism.  3.  That 
although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like 


profane  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonincs, 
the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he 
proportionably  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened 
the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution, 
or  rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious 
suggestions  of  Zosimus,2  who  affirms  that  after 
the  death  of  Crispus  the  remorse  of  his  father  ac- 
cepted from  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expi- 
ation which  he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  pagan 
pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a 
religion  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the 
church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  death  had  removed  the  temptation  and 
danger  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops  whom  he  sum- 
moned, in  his  last  illness,  to  the  palace  of  Nicome- 
dia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he 
requested  and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
by  the  solemn  protestation  that  the  remainder  of  his 
life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by 
his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after 
he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a 
neophite.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Con- 
stantine seemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  bap- 
tism.* Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe, 
that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the 
waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion 
dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral 
virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  ex-  pr0paKatlon  of 
alted  the  virtues  and  excused  the  fail-  Christianity. 
ings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  imperial  saint, 
seldom  mention  the  name  of  Constantine  without 
adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  apostles. b  Such  a 
comparison,  if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  those 
divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  be 
confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic 
victories,  the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps 
equal  that  of  the  apostles  themselves.  By  the 
edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed  the  temporal  dis- 
advantages which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progress 

little  stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run 
their  appointed  course  with  labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory. 
Chrysostom  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrseos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Chardon',  Hist, 
des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism, 
though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  was  never 
condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public  act 
or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions. 

z  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  except  cardinal  Baronius,  (A.  D.  324.  No.  15—28.) 
who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel  on  a  particular  service  against 
the  Arian  Eusebius. 

a  Eusebius,  I.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  bishop  of  Ca;sarea  supposes  the 
salvation  of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

b  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks, 
the  Russians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have  been 
desirous  of  placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 
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of  Christianity  ;  and  its  active  and  numerous  minis- 
ters received  a  free  permission,  a  liberal  encourage- 
ment, to  recommend  the  salutary  truths  of  revelation 
by  every  argument  which  could  affect  the  reason  or 
piety  of  mankind.     The  exact  balance  of  the  two 
religions  continued  but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing 
eye  of  ambition  and  avarice   soon   discovered,  that 
the  profession    of  Christianity  might  contribute  to 
the  interest  of  the   present,  as  well  as  of  a  future, 
life.0     The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  the  ex- 
ample of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  irresis- 
tible smiles,  diffused  conviction  among  the  venal 
and  obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace.     The  cities  which   signalized  a 
forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  their 
temples,  were  distinguished  by  municipal  privileges, 
and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  east  gloried  in  the  singular  advantage, 
that  Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by  the  wor- 
ship of  idols. d     As  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are 
governed  by  imitation,  the  conversion  of  those  who 
possessed   any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of 
riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes.6 
The  salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased 
at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve 
thousand   men   were  baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a 
proportionable  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert/ 
The  powerful  influence  of  Constantino  was  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  narrow   limits  of  his  life,  or  of 
his  dominions.     The  education  which  he  bestowed 
on  his  sons  and  nephews,  secured  to  the  empire  a 
race  of  princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and 
sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity. 
War  and  commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman   pro- 
vinces ;    and  the  barbarians,  who  had  disdained  an 
humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem 
a  religion  which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch,  and  the  most  civilized  nation,  of 
the  globe.?     The  Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  Rome,  revered  the  cross  which 
glittered  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  their  fierce 
countrymen  received  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of 

c  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  he 
should  still  rejoice,  (I.  iii.  c.  58.) 

d  M.  de  Tiflemont  rllist.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374 — 616.)  has 
defended,  with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Constantinople 
against  »ome  malevolent  insinuations  of  the  pauran  Znsimus. 

<■  The  author  of  the  Histoirc  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux 
Indes  (torn.  i.  p.  9.)  condemns  a  law  of  Constant! ne,  which  gave  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor 
did  indeed  publish  a  law,  which  restrained  the  Jews  from  circumcising, 
perhaps  from  keeping,  any  christian  slaves,  (sec  Euseb.  in  vit.  Constant. 
1.  iv.  c.  27.  and  Cod.  Tbeod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with  Godefroy's  Commen- 
tary, torn.  vi.  p.  247.)  Hut  this  impel  feet  exception  related  only  to  the 
J"«:  and  the  i.'reat  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  chang- 
ing their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abbe  Raynal 
w.s  deceived ;  as  the  total  absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable 
blemish  of  but  entertaining  history. 

(  Bee  Aria  Sti  Silvestri,  and    Hist.  Eceles.  Nieephor.  Callist.  I.  vii.  c. 

34.  ap.  Baronium,  Annal. Eceles.  A.  D.  321.  No  67—74.    Such  evidence 

is  contemptible  enough  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so 
probable,  tbat  the  learned  Or.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii. 
p.  14.)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them. 

tf  The  conversion  of  the  barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine 
is  celebrated   by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 


faith  and  of  humanity.     The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector ; 
and  their  subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved 
the  name  of  christians,  soon   formed  a  sacred  and 
perpetual  connection   with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 
war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country ; 
but  as  long  as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  em- 
pires, the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  magi  was  effec- 
tually restrained  by  the  interposition  of  Constantine.*1 
The  rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast  of  India. 
The  colonies  of  Jews,  who   had   penetrated   into 
Arabia  and  /Ethiopia,1  opposed  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in 
some  measure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation  ;  and  Abyssinia  still  reveres 
the  memory  of    Frumentius,   who,  in  the  time   of 
Constantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of 
those  sequestered  regions.     Under  the  reign  of  his 
son  Constantius,  Theophilus, k  who  was  himself  of 
Indian   extraction,  was   invested   with   the   double 
character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.     He  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  the  prince  of  the  Sabaeans,  or  Homerites. 
Theophilus  was  intrusted  with  many  other  useful  or 
curious  presents,  which  might  raise  the  admiration, 
and  conciliate  the  friendship,  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
he  successfully  employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral 
visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.1 

The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  ChanD.e  of  the 
emperors  was  displayed  in  the  import-  national  religion. 
ant  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion. 
The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  faint  and 
unsupported  murmurs  of  the  pagans,  and  there  was 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the 
christian  clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  since 
established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  was  alike 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion 
was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Constantine  and  his  successors  could  not  easily 
persuade  themselves  that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their 
conversion,  any  branch  of  the  imperial  prerogatives, 
or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a  re- 

and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.)  But  Run* mis,  the  Latin  translator  of 
Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  original  authority.  His  in- 
formation was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Apostle  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian  prince,  who  was 
count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample  compila- 
tion on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
his  great  but  imperfect  work. 

h  See  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  9.)  the  pressing  and  pa- 
thetic epistle  of  Constantine  in  favour  of  his  christian  brethren  of 
Persia. 

i  See  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  182.  torn  viii.  p.  333.  torn, 
ix.  p.  810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish 
exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

k  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  asa  hostage  by  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning 
and  piety.  The  Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital, 
area  cluster  of  1900  or  2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Maldives;  but  they  are 
described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  pub- 
lished by  Renaudot.  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31.  D'Herbelot,  Bi- 
bliotheque  Orieritale,  p.  704.     Hist.  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn.  viii. 

1  Pliilostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observations. 
The  historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  seat 
of  paradise,  strange  monsters,  &c. 
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Iigion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.    The 

emperors  still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  ju- 

„  risdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical  order ; 

A.  D.  312—438.  _,. 

and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  cede  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the 
authority  which  they  assumed  in  the  government  of 
the  catholic  church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 

Distinction  ofthe  . 

spiritual  and  tem-  and  temporal  powers,™  which  had  never 

poral  powers.  been    jmposed    Qn    the     free     spirit    of 

Greece  and  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed 
by  the  legal  establishment  of  Christianity.  The 
office  of  supreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  always  been  exer- 
cised by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators, 
was  at  length  united  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
first  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  often  as  he  was 
prompted  by  superstition  or  policy,  performed  with 
his  own  hands  the  sacerdotal  functions  ;n  nor  was 
there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the 
provinces,  who  claimed  a  more  sacred  character 
among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communication  with 
the  gods.  But  in  the  christian  church,  which  in- 
trusts the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch, 
whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that 
of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the  rest  of 
the  faithful  multitude.0  The  emperor  might  be 
saluted  as  the  father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a 
filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the  fathers  ofthe  church  ; 
and  the  same  marks  of  respect,  which  Constantine 
had  paid  to  the  persons  of  saints  and  confessors,  were 
soon  exacted  b\  the  pride  of  the  episcopal  order.p 
A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions,  embarrassed  the  operations  ofthe 
Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a 
profane  hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  separa- 
tion of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of 
Assyria,  of  Judea,  of  ./Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Gaul,  derived  from  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal 
power  and  possessions  which  they  had  acquired. 
These  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  assimi- 
lated themselves  to  the  manners  and  government  of 
their  respective  countries  ;i  but  the  opposition  or 
contempt  of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the 

m  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasium,  vol.  i.  p.  840.  The  pub. 
lie  remonstrance  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son,  contained 
the  same  principlesof  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  which  he  had 
secretly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  father. 

n  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv. 
p.  38—61.)  has  evidently  proved,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors 
exercised  in  person  all  the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or 
high-priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 

o  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theo- 
dosius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  king  and  a  priest.    See  Theodoret,  I.  v.  c.  18. 

p  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
received  the  cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter  his 
companion,  before  he  allowed  the  emperor  to  drink;  the  empress 
waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Sti  Martin,  c. 
23.  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubled,  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint.  The 
honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  6.    See 


discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  The  christians 
had  been  obliged  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to 
raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue,  and  to 
regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a 
code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years. 
When  Constantine  embraced  the  faith  ofthe  chris- 
tians, he  seemed  to  contract  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  a  distinct  and  independent  society  ;  and  the 
privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or 
by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  preca- 
rious favours  of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  catholic  church  was  adminis-  state  of  the 
tered  by  the  spiritual  and  legal  juris-  ^^ristian 
diction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops/  emperors. 
of  whom  one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek, 
and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin,  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective dioceses  had  been  variously  and  acciden- 
tally decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first 
missionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Episcopal  churches 
were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned 
over  an  ample  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural 
suffragans  to  execute  the  subordinate  duties  ofthe 
pastoral  office.s  A  christian  diocese  might  be 
spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village  ;  but 
all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible 
character:  they  all  derived  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  from  the  apostles,  from  the  people,  and 
from  the  laws.  While  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
fessions were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constan- 
tine, a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  always  respectable,  sometimes  danger- 
ous, was  established  in  the  church  and  state.  The 
important  review  of  their  station  and  attributes 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads :  I. 
Popular  election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy. 
III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual 
censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public  oratory.  VII. 
Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  election  subsisted   i.  Election  of 
long  after  the  legal  establishment  of       bishops- 
Christianity  ;4  and  the  subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in 
the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the 

the  haughty  ceremonial  which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on 
the  empress.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  754.  Patres 
Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

q  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their 
election,  into  the  sacerdotal  order. 

r  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  original 
catalogue;  for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  compara- 
tively modern.  The  patient  diligence  of  Charles  a  Sto  Paolo,  of  Luke 
Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham,  has  laboriously  investigated  all  the  epis- 
copal sees  ofthe  catholic  church,  which  was  almost  commensurate  with 
the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian  Antiquities  is  a 
very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

s  On  the  subject  ofthe  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepiscopi,  who  voted  in 
synods,  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de 
l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  447,  &c.  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v. 
p.  595,  &c.  They  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth  century;  and  this 
equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  prelates,  was 
abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west. 

t  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  1-8.  p.  673— 
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republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they 
were  bound  to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  closed 
his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  commission  to  one 
of  his  suffragans  to  administer  the  vacant  see,  and 
prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election. 
The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  ;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city, 
all  those  who  Mere  distinguished  by  their  rank  or 
property  ;  and  finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  on  the  appointed  day,  flocked  in  multi- 
tudes from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  diocese," 
and  sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  accla- 
mations, the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  dis- 
cipline. These  acclamations  might  accidentally 
fix  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor  ; 
of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some  holy  monk,  or  some 
layman  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But 
the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially  in  the 
great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  tem- 
poral rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  in- 
terested views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the 
arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the  secret  cor- 
ruption, the  open  and  even  bloody  violence  which 
had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  election  in 
the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  often 
influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles. While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the 
honours  of  his  family,  a  second  allured  his  judges 
by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful  table,  and  a  third, 
more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share  the 
plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of 
his  sacrilegious  hopes.1  The  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical laws  attempted  to  exclude  the  populace 
from  this  solemn  and  important  transaction.  The 
canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several 
episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c.  restrain- 
ed in  some  measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of 
the  electors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial 
bishops,  who  were  assembled  in  the  vacant  church 
to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  inter- 
posed to  moderate  their  passions,  and  to  correct 
their  mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain 
an  unworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending 
factions  sometimes  accepted  their  impartial  medi- 
ation. The  submission,  or  the  resistance,  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions,  afforded 
different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  con- 
verted into  positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs  :y 


721.)  has  copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five 
first  centuries,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west;  hut  he  shows  a  very 
partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  nristocracy.  Bingham  (I.  iv.  c.  2.) 
is  moderate;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacremcns,  torn.  v.  p.  108 — 128.) 
is  very  clear  and  concise. 

u  Incrcdibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido,  (Tourx,)  sed 
eliam  ex  vicinis  ui  tubus  ad  guffragia  ferenda  couvenerat,  See.  Sulpiciug 
Severus,  in  fit.  Martin,  c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.) 
prohibits  mobs  and  tumults  ;  and  Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election 
to  tbe nobility.     Novell,  exxiii.  I. 

x  The  epistles  of  Sidoniul  Apollinaris  'iv.  25.  vii.  5  —  0.)  exhibit  some 
of  the  scandals  of  the  Galilean  church;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished  and 
less  corrupt  than  the  east. 

r  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent; 
either  tie  biihops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
bad  been  named  by  the  other  party. 

z  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn, 
ii.  I  II.  c  vi.  p.  7(j< — 714.)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power, 
and  even  of  oppression.     The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is 


but  it  was  every  where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bishop  could  be 
imposed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  consent 
of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their 
wishes  in  the  choice  of  a  primate :  but  those  abso- 
lute monarchs  respected  the  freedom  of  ecclesias- 
tical elections  ;  and  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army,  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free  suf- 
frages of  the  people.2  It  was  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  justice,  that  these  magistrates  should  not 
desert  an  honourable  station  from  which  they  could 
not  be  removed  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils  endea- 
voured, without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence, and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of  bishops. 
The  discipline  of  the  west  was  indeed  less  relaxed 
than  that  of  the  east ;  but  the  same  passions  which 
made  those  regulations  necessary,  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which  angry  prelates 
have  so  vehemently  urged  against  each  other,  serve 
only  to  expose  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual 
indiscretion. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  IL  Ordination  of 
faculty  of  spiritual  generation:  and  the  clergy, 
this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compensate,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy3  which  was 
imposed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a 
positive  obligation.  The  religions  of  antiquity, 
which  established  a  separate  order  of  priests,  dedi- 
cated a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  the  gods.b  Such  institutions  were  founded 
for  possession,  rather  than  conquest.  The  children 
of  the  priests  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent 
security,  their  sacred  inheritance ;  and  the  fiery 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the  cares,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  am- 
bitious candidate,  who  aspired  to  its  heavenly  pro- 
mises, or  temporal  possessions.  The  office  of  priests, 
like  that  of  soldiers  or  magistrates,  was  strenuously 
exercised  by  those  men,  whose  temper  and  abilities 
had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discern- 
ing bishop,  as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  the 
glory  and  interest  of  the  church.  The  bishops0 
(till  the  abuse  was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of 


mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a  more  regular  proceeding.  (Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  ii.  11.) 

a  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries, 
is  a  subject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been 
very  diligently  examined.  See  in  particular  Thomassin,  Discipline  dc 
I'Eglise,  torn  i.  1.  ii.  c.  lx.  lxi.  p.  886—902.  and  Bingham's  Antiquities, 
1.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  but  partial  critics,  one  half  of  the 
truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

b  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians, 
(1.  i.  p.  84.  I.  ii.  p.  142— 153.  edit.  Wcsseling.)  The  magi  are  described 
by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family:  "Per  saecula  multa  ad 
praiena  una  eademque  prosaphl  multitudo  creata,  Deorum  cultibus 
cledi  ata,"  (xxiii.  6  )  Ausonius  celebrates  the  Stirps  Druidarum ;  (De 
I'rofessorib.  Burdigal.  iv.)  but  we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Ca;sar, 
vi.  13.)  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  was  left  for  choice  and 
emulation. 

c  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  &c.  nf  the 
clergy,  is  laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin,  (Discipline  de  l'Eglisf, 
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the  laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and  protect 
the  distressed  ;    and  the  imposition  of  hands   for 
ever  bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  civil  society.     The  whole  body  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps  than  the  legions, 
was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all  service, 
private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  per- 
sonal taxes  and  contributions,  which  pressed  on 
their  fellow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight ;    and 
the  duties  of  their  holy  profession  were  accepted  as 
a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  repub- 
lic1    Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the 
clerk  whom  he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  epis- 
copal church,  with  its  dependent  parishes,  formed 
a  regular  and  permanent  society  ;    and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Constantinople8  and  Carthagef  maintained 
their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hundred  eccle- 
siastical ministers.    Their  ranks  e  and  numbers  were 
insensibly   multiplied  by  the   superstition  of  the 
times,  which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splen- 
did ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  pagan  temple  ;  and 
a  long  train  of  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  aco- 
lythes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers, 
contributed,  in  their  respective  stations,  to  swell  the 
pomp   and   harmony   of   religious   worship.      The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many 
pious    fraternities,    who    devoutly    supported   the 
ecclesiastical  throne.*     Six  hundred  parabolani,  or 
adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria  ;  eleven 
hundred  copiatce,  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead 
at  Constantinople  ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who 
arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the 
face  of  the  christian  world, 
ill.  Property,       HI-  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the 
A.  D.  313.     revenue  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
church.1     The   christians   not  only  recovered   the 
lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped 
by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  ac- 
quired a  perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrate.     As  soon  as   Christianity   became  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national 
clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable  main- 
tenance :  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might 
have  delivered  the  people  from  the  more  oppressive 

torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 83.)  and  Bingham,  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities, 
more  especially  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters.)  When  the 
brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forcibly 
stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

d  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the 
christian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian 
code;  and  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  candour  by  the  learned  Gode- 
froy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian 
and  a  protestant. 

e  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  twenty-five  chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all, 
five  hundred  and  twenty. five.  This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by 
the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much  higher  estab- 
lishment. 

f  Universus  clerus  ecclesias  Carthaginiensis  .  .  .  fere  quingenti  vel 
amplius;  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant  lectores  infantuli.  Victor 
Viteusis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal,  v.  9.  p.  78.  edit.  Ruinart.  This  rem- 
nant of  a  more  prosperous  state  subsisted  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Vandals. 

g:  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church, 
exclusive  of  the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the 
minor  orders,  are  now  reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 
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tribute,  which  superstition  imposes  on  her  votaries. 
But  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church  increased 
with  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still 
supported  and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  faithful.   Eight  years  after  the  edict 
of  Milan,  Constantine  granted  to  all 
his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  be- 
queathing their  fortunes  to  the  holy  catholic  church  ;k 
and  their  devout  liberality,  which  during  their  lives 
was  checked  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  pro- 
fuse stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death.    The  wealthy 
christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
sovereign.     An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  with- 
out patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ; 
and  Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he  should 
purchase  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he  maintained 
the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  ;    and 
distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  of  the  re- 
public.    The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxcntius,  might  be  intrusted 
with  an  epistle  to  Csecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  emperor  acquaints  him,  that  the  treasurers  of 
the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  folles,  or  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further  requisitions 
for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania.1     The  liberality  of  Constantine  in- 
creased in  a  just  proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his 
vices.     He  assigned  in  each  city  a  regular  allow- 
ance of  corn,  to  supply  the  fund  of  ecclesiastical 
charity  ;    and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who  em- 
braced  the    monastic    life,   became    the    peculiar 
favourites  of  their  sovereign.     The  christian  tem- 
ples of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constan- 
tinople, &c.   displayed  the  ostentatious  piety  of  a 
prince,  ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the 
perfect  labours  of  antiquity.™     The  form  of  these 
religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong;    though 
they  might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a 
dome,  and  sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a 
cross.     The  timbers  were  framed  for  the  most  part 
of  cedars  of  Libanus ;    the  roof  was  covered  with 
tiles,   perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;    and  the  walls,  the 
columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  varie- 
gated marbles.     The  most  precious  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely 

h  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy's  Commen- 
tary, and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger  of 
these  pious  institutions,  which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  tur- 
bulent capital. 

i  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48.)  acknowledges,  by  reciting, 
that  there  existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eorum, 
id  est,  ecclesiarum  non  hominum  singulorum  peitinentia.  Such  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  must  have  been  received 
in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 

k  Habeat  unusquisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  catholics  (ecelesite) 
venerabilique  concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relinquere. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  321.  at  a  time  when  Constantine  might  foresee  the  probability  of 
a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  east. 

1  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  6.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  28. 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  christian  hero, 
which  the  bishop  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of 
tasting:. 

m  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,4.  The  bishop  of  Ceesarea, 
who  studied  and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  public 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  Vit.  Cons.  1.  iv. 
c.  46.)  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he  has  inserted  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine (I.  iii.  c.  36.)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture  and  ornaments. 
He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles  at  Constantinople, 
(1.  iv.  c.  59.) 
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dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this 
specious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid 
and  perpetual  basis  of  landed  property.  In  the 
space  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen  hundred  churches 
of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and 
unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  riches  and 
poverty,"  but  the  standard  of  their  wealth  insensibly 
rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities 
which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect0 
rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and 
farms,  which  belonged  to  the  three  Basilica  of 
Rome,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  east. 
They  produced,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen, 
paper,  aromatics,  Sec.  a  clear  annual  revenue  of 
twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  In  the  age  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer  possessed, 
perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  for  the  respective  uses,  of  the  bishop 
himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  public  worship  ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred 
trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  checked."  The 
patrimony  of  the  church  was  subject  to  all  the  pub- 
lic impositions  of  the  state. q  The  clergy  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c.  might  solicit  and 
obtain  some  partial  exemptions;  but  the  premature 
attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which 
aspired  to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  son  of  Constantine. r 
IV.  Civil  juris.  ^V*  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected 
diction.  their  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil 
and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted,  as  the 
gift  of  Constantine,5  the  independent  jurisdiction, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of 
their  own  industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  chris- 
tian emperors  had  actually  endowed  them  with 
some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and  digni- 
fied the  sacerdotal  character.1     1.  Under  a  despotic 

n  See  Justinian.  Novell,  rxxiii.  3.  The  revenue  of  tlie  patriarchs, 
and  the  most  wealthy  bishop*,  is  not  expressed:  the  highest  annual 
valuation  of  a  bishopric  is  stated  at  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  two, 
pounds  of  told  ;  the  medium  might  he  taken  at  sixteen,  hut  these 
valuation!  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

o  See  Raronins.  'Annal.  Eccle*.  A.  D.  324.  No.  .58.  65.70,71.)  Every 
record  which  comes  from  the  "Vatican  is  justly  suspected  ;  jet  these 
rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  authentic  colour;  anil  it  is  at  least  evi. 
dent,  that,  if  forced,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when  farms,  not 
kinyiirrms,  were  the  object!  of  papal  avarice. 

.,  gee  ThomassiD,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  1  ii.  c,  13,  14,  15. 
p.  689— 706.  The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysos. 
torn.  Simplicius  and  Gelasius,  who  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  pastoral  letters  as  a  gene- 
ral law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom  of  Italy. 

',  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  asscrior  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
submits  without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  "  Si  tri. 
biitum  petit  irnper.itor,  lion  negamus  ;  agri  ecclesiae  solrunt  trihutum  ; 
s'.lv.mus  quae  SUOt  Caesaris  Ca-sari,  et  qua;  sunt  Dei  Deo:  trihutum 
Ca-saris  est ;  ncn  ne^atur."  Baronius  labours  to  interpret  this  tribute 
as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty;  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  387.) 
but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose,  are  more  candidly  ex- 
plained by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Kglise,  torn.  iii.  I   i.  c.  31    p.  2n8. 

r  In  Arirninense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clericorum  privilegiis 
tractatu  habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  tit  juga  (juae  vide- 
rentur  ad  ecclesiam  pertinere,  a  publici  functione  cessarent  inquietu- 


government,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their 
peers ;  and  even  in  a  capital  accusation,  a  synod 
of  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt 
or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  in- 
flamed by  personal  resentment  or  religious  discord, 
might  be  favourable,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order:  but  Constantine  was  satisfied,"  that 
secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than 
public  scandal :  and  the  Nicene  council  was  edified 
by  his  public  declaration,  that  if  he  surprised  a 
bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast  his 
imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a 
privilege  and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
whose  civil  causes  were  decently  withdrawn  from 
the  cognizance  of  a  secular  judge.  Their  venial 
offences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame  of  a  public 
trial  or  punishment;  and  the  gentle  correction, 
which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from 
its  parents  or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  tem- 
perate severity  of  the  bishops.  But  if  the  clergy 
were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an 
honourable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman 
magistrate  drew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  immunities.  3.  The  arbi- 
tration of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by  a  positive 
law  ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute, 
without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees, 
whose  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties.  The  conversion  of  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  and  of  the  whole  empire,  might 
gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
christians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they 
esteemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  func- 
tions were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious 
labour  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of 
silver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The 
ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred  to 
the  christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal 
piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts  of 
consecrated  ground."    The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty, 

dine  desistente  ;  quod  nostra  videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod  of  Rimini  carried  this 
point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  for  some  speculative 
heresies. 

s  From  Ensebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  i.  c. 
9.)  we  are  assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  con- 
firmed by  Constantine;  but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was 
never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  code,  (see  at  the  end,  torn.  vi. 
p.  303.)  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xxix.  c.  16.)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

t  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a 
mist  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  by 
the  Abbe  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone. 
Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situation  as  well  as  of  temper.  Fleury 
was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ments ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  general  propositions 
which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  man//  particular  and  imperfect  facts, 
I  must  cither  refer  the  reader  to  those  modern  authors  who  have  ex. 
pressly  treated  the  subject,  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and 
diftpropor  tinned  size. 

"  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  See.  the  senti- 
mentsand  language  of  Constantine.     Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  749,  750. 

*  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.     In  the  works  of  Fra- Paolo 
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suppliants  were  permitted  to  implore  cither  the 
justice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers. 
The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by 
the  mild  interposition  of  the  church  ;  and  the  lives 
or  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be 
protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  bishop. 

V.  Spiritual  cen-       V'   The    bish°P    WaS   tlie    P^Petual 
sures.  censor  of  the  morals  of  his   people. 

The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a  sys- 
tem of  canonical  jurisprudence/  which  accurately 
defined  the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the 
measure  of  punishment.  It  was  impossible  to  exe- 
cute this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  christian  pontiff, 
who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude, 
respected  the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive 
crimes  of  the  magistrate  :  but  it  was  impossible  to 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate,  without  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear, 
protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from 
the  zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops ;  but  they 
boldly  censured  and  excommunicated  the  subor- 
dinate tyrants,  who  were  not  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius  excommu- 
nicated one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the  in- 
terdict which  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was 
solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappado- 
cia.z  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
the  polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,*  filled  the  episcopal  seat  of 
Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,b  and 
the  philosophic  bishop  supported  with  dignity  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance.0 
He  vanquished  the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president 
Andronicus,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal 
office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture, 
and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of 
sacrilege.4  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the 
haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admoni- 
tion, Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence 
of  ecclesiastical  justice,13  which  devotes  Androni- 
cus, with  his  associates  and  their  families,  to  the 

(torn.  iv.  p.  192,  &c.)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin, 
claims,  abuses,  and  limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  that 
ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  azi/Ia  or  sanc- 
tuaries; a  number  which  at  present  may  be  found  in  Italy  within  the 
walls  of  a  single  city. 

y  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the 
canons  of  the  councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the 
Roman  praetor,  the  rules  of  discipline  which  they  proposed  to  observe. 
Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth  century,  those  of  Basil  the 
Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  of 
Beveridge,  (torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 151.)  and  are  translated  by  Chardon.  Hist, 
des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219 — 277. 

i  Basil,  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  370.  No.  91.) 
who  declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors  that 
they  were  not  exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his 
opinion,  even  a  royal  head  is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ; 
and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  much  more  consistent  thau  the  lawyers 
and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 

a  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Enrysthenes,  the  first 
Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules, 
was  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  197.  edit.  Petav.)  Such  a  pure  and 
illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.        «" 

b  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and 
ruined  state  of  Cyrene,  nokis  'EXAnwr,  ira\atov  uvefia  Kai  aefxvov,  kcli 
evci)3*7  [xvpia  tu)v  7ra\ai  trotpcov,  vvv  7revrK,  ««'  KaTr]0n?»  Ka(  fjieya  epenriov. 
Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the 
Metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis,  or  Upper  Libya,  which  were 
X 


abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent 
sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib, 
more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud 
of  locusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges 
of  christians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacraments, 
and  of  the  hope  of  paradise.  The  bishop  exhorts 
the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to  re- 
nounce all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to 
exclude  them  from  their  houses  and  tables  ;  and  to 
refuse  them  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  the 
decent  rites  of  burial.  The  church  of  Ptolemais, 
obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may  appear,  ad- 
dresses this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees, 
will  be  involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
Andronicus  and  his  impious  followers.  These  spi- 
ritual terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dexterous  appli- 
cation to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling  pre- 
sident implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
descendant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
raising  a  prostrate  tyrant  from  the  ground/  Such 
principles  and  such  examples  insensibly  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have 
trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  VI  Freedom  of 
experienced  the  effects  of  rude  or  arti-  public  preaching. 
ficial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animated, 
the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communi- 
cation of  the  prevailing  impulse  ;  and  each  hearer 
is  affected  by  his  own  passions,  and  by  those  of  the 
surrounding  multitude.  The  ruin  of  civil  liberty 
had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  the 
tribunes  of  Rome  ;  the  custom  of  preaching,  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  christian 
devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never 
invaded  by  the  harsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence, 
till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred 
orators,  who  possessed  some  advantages  unknown 
to  their  profane  predecessors.?  The  arguments  and 
rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  opposed,  with 
equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists  ; 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an 

afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wessling  Itinerar.  p.  67,  68. 
732.  Cellarius  Geograph.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  72 — 74.  Carolusa  Sto  Paulo 
Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D'Anville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  iii. 
p.  43,  44.  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxvii.  p. 
363—391. 

c  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications. 
(Epist.  c.  v.  p.  246—250.)  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports ; 
he  was  incapable  of  supporting  a  life  of  celibacy;  he  disbelieved  the 
resurrection  ;  and  he  refused  to  preach  fables  to  the  people,  unless  he 
might  be  permitted  to  philosophize  at  home.  Theophilus,  primate  of 
Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary  compromise. 
See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemout.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p. 
4gg 554 

d  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  191—201.  The  pro- 
motion of  Andronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in 
the  same  province.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified, 
the  metnptov,  or  press,  the  danrv\vOpa,  the  iroho^pa^,  the  ptvo\a/3i^, 
the  wxaipa,  and  the  x<^°sp"0<°v,  that  variously  pressed  or  distended 
the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of  the  victims. 

e  The  sentence  of  excommunication  isexpressed  in  a  rhetorical  style. 
(Synesius,  Epist.  lviii.  p.  201—203.)  The  method  of  involving  whole 
families,  though  somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  inter- 
dicts. 

f  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  p.  186,  187.  Epist.  lxxii.  p.  218,  219. 
Epist.  lxxxix.  p.  230,  231. 

K  See  Thomassin,  (Discipline  de  VEglise,  torn.  ii.  1.  in.  c.  83.  p. 
1761—1770.)  and  Bingham.  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  xiv.  c.  4.  p.  688—717.) 
Preaching  was  considered  as  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop  ; 
but  this  function  was  sometimes  intrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustin. 
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accidental  support  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  pas- 
sions. The  bishop,  or  some  distinguished  presbyter, 
to  whom  he  cautiously  delegated  the  powers  of 
preaching,  harangued,  without  the  danger  of  inter- 
ruption or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the 
awful  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict 
subordination  of  the  catholic  church,  that  the  same 
concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once  from  an  hun- 
dred pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned* 
by  the  master-hand  of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian 
primate.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  laudable, 
but  the  fruits  were  not  always  salutary.  The  preach- 
ers recommended  the  practice  of  the  social  duties ; 
but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic  virtue, 
which  is  painful  to  the  individual,  and  useless  to 
mankind.  Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed 
a  secret  wish,  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to 
manage  the  wealth  of  the  faithful,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  most  sublime  representations  of  the 
attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an 
idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtilties,  puerile 
rites,  and  fictitious  miracles :  and  they  expatiated, 
with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of 
hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the  ministers, 
of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  dis- 
tracted by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  discord,  and,  perhaps,  of 
sedition.  The  understandings  of  their  congrega- 
tions were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions 
were  inflamed  by  invectives  :  and  they  rushed  from 
the  christian  temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria, 
prepared  either  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  martyrdom. 
The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin 
bishops ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and 
Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with  the  most 
splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  elo- 
quence.' 

vii.  Privilege  of  VII.  The  representatives  of  thechris- 
le^isiative  assera-  tian  republic  were  regularly  assembled 

blies.  ... 

in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year  ; 
and  these  synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and 
twenty  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.k  The  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  was  empowered,  by  the  laws, 
to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  of  his  province  ; 
to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to 
declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal 
college.  The  primates  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,   Carthage,    and   afterwards    Constantinople, 

h  QueeD  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art, 
whenever  she  wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favour  of 
any  extraordinary  measure  of  government.  The  hostile  effects  of 
this  music  were  apprehended  by  her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his 
sod.  "  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  &c.  See  Heylin's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  p.  152. 

i  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged,  that,  as  they  were  destitute 
of  the  gift  of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence. 

w  The  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons, 
has  made  some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods,  metropoli- 
tan, and  primates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured, 
abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy. 


A.  D.  314. 


A.  D.  325. 


who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened 
the  numerous  assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops. 
But  the  convocation  of  great  and  extraordinary 
synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  alone. 
Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  required 
this  decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  peremptory 
summons  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  with  an  order  for  the  use  of  post-horses, 
and  a  competent  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their 
journey.  At  an  early  period,  when 
Constantine  was  the  protector,  rather 
than  the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the 
African  controversy  to  the  council  of  Aries  ;  in 
which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan, 
and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  interest 
of  the  Latin  or  western  church.1  Eleven 
years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and 
celebrated  assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithy- 
nia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle 
disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master;  the 
ecclesiastics  of  every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomi- 
nation, have  been  computed  at  two  thousand  and 
forty-eight  persons  ;m  the  Greeks  appeared  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was  expressed 
by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  session, 
which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving 
his  guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the 
permission  of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall.  Constantine  listened  with  patience, 
and  spoke  with  modesty  :  and  while  he  influenced 
the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the 
minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth."  Such  profound  reverence  of  an 
absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed 
assembly  of  his  own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been 
treated  by  the  Roman  princes  who  adopted  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the 
senate  of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of 
Nice.  The  fathers  of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the 
church  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of 
their  founders  ;  but  as  the  bishops  were  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their 
dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes 
opposed,  with  a  manly  spirit,  the  wishes  of  their 
sovereign.     The  progress  of  time  and  superstition 

The  Suburbicariun  churches,  assigned  (by  Rufinus)  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement  controversy.  (See 
Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1— 238.) 

1  We  have  only  thirty. three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions: 
but  Ado,  a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Aries.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  422. 

m  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  915.  and  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Maniche- 
isme,  torn.  i.  p.  529.  The  nameof  bishop,  which  is  given  by  I'.ntychins 
to  the  2048  ecclesiastics,  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440.  vers.  Pococl;,)  must  be 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  or  even  episcopal  ordi- 
nation. 

ii  See  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iii.  c.  6—21.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  p.  6C9— 759. 
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erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion, 
the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical 
synods  ;  and  the  catholic  world  has  unanimously 
submitted"  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils.p 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Persecution  of  heresy. — The  schism  of  the  Donatists. 
— The  Arian  controversy. — Athanasius. — Dis- 
tracted state  of  the  church  and  empire  under  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons. — Toleration  of  paganism. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated 
the  memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions 
and  promoted  their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them 
security,  wealth,  honours,  and  revenge :  and  the 
support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  considered  as  the 
most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of 
toleration,  had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the 
Roman  world  the  privilege  of  choosing  and  profess- 
ing his  own  religion.  But  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege was  soon  violated:  with  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  sects  which  dissented  from  the  catho- 
lic church,  were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily  believed 
that  the  heretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his 
opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of 
the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy  ;  and  that 
a  seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities 
might  save  those  unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of 
an  everlasting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  re- 
wards and  immunities  which  the  emperor  had  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But  as 
the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  cloud  of 
royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  east  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their 
total  destructions  After  a  preamble  filled  with 
passion  and  reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  confiscates 
their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom 
the  imperial  severity  was  directed,  appear  to  have 
been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata  ;  the  Mon- 


o  Sancimus  igitur  vicera  legum  obtinere,  quae  a  quatuor  Sanctis 
Conciliis  .  ,  .  exposite  sunt  aut  nrmatas.  Praedictarum  enira  quatuor 
synodorum  dogmata  sicut  sanctas  Scripturas  et  regulas  sicut  leges  ob- 
servaraus.  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxxi.  Beveridge  (ad  Pandect,  proleg. 
p.  2.)  remarks,  that  the  emperors  never  made  new  laws  in  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit,  that  they 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoh, 
torn.  i.  p.  136. 

p  See  the  article  CONCILE  in  the  Encyclopedie,  torn.  iii.  p.  668— 
679.  edition  de  Lucques.  «The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Bouchaud,  has 
discussed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  the  prin- 
cipal questions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  general, 
national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their  im- 
mense compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 

a  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantiu.  1.  iii.  c.  63—66. 

b  After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemont, 
Beausobre,  Lardner,  &c.  I  ana  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa- 
gate his  sect,  even  in  Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  strange,  that  a 
philosophic  and  foreign  heresy  should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into 
the  African  provinces;  yet  I  cannot  easily  reject  the  edict  of  Diocletian 
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tanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthusiastic 
succession  of  prophecy  ;  the  Novatians,  who  sternly 
rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance  ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  leading 
banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt 
had  insensibly  rallied  ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichae- 
ans,  who  had  recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more 
artful  composition  of  oriental  and  christian  theo- 
logy.1' The  design  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at 
least  of  restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odious 
heretics,  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  effect. 
Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the 
edicts  of  Diocletian  ;  and  this  method  of  conversion 
was  applauded  by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the 
hand  of  oppression,  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights 
of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumstances  may 
serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tine was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  zeal 
and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichaeans 
and  their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious 
principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  commis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate ;  whose 
learning  and  moderation  he  justly  esteemed  ;  and 
of  whose  venal  character  he  was  probably  ignorant." 
The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that  he  had  too 
hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exem- 
plary morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented 
from  the  church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which 
were  not  perhaps  essential  to  salvation.  By  a  par- 
ticular edict,  he  exempted  them  from  the  general 
penalties  of  the  law  :d  allowed  them  to  build  a 
church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of 
their  saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  ;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets 
of  his  sect  by  a  familiar  jest ;  which,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received  with 
applause  and  gratitude.e 
The  complaints  and  mutual  accusa-      ■  . 

.   ,  .,  r.    African   contro- 

tions  which    assailed   the    throne   ot  versy, 

Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Maxentius  had  submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious 
arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect  prose- 
lyte. He  learned,  with  surprise,  that  the  provinces 
of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with 
religious  discord/    The  source  of  the  division  was 


against  the  Manichaeans,  which  may  be  found  in  Baronius.  (Anual. 
Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

c  Constantinus  enim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  quaereret  sectas, 
Manichaeorum  et  similium,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Strategius,  who 
from  this  commission  obtained  the  surname  of  Musonianus,,vias  a 
christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence.  Vales,  ad 
locum  Ammian. 

d  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  in- 
serted in  the  Theodosian  Code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  438,  the 
sects  which  it  had  condemned  were  already  extinct. 

e  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have 
been  suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Novatian  doctrine.  The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop  "  Acesius,  take  a 
ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  yourself."  Most  of  the  christian  sects 
have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of  Acesius. 

f  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700) 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical 
discussions,  original  records,  and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole 
controversy.    M.  de  Tillemont  has  bestowed  on    the  Donatists   the 
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derived  from  a  double  election  in  the  church  of 
Carthage  ;  the  second,  in  rank  and  opulence,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  west.     Caecilian  and 
Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa  ; 
and  the  death   of  the  latter  soon  made  room   for 
Donatus,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  apparent 
virtues,  was  the  firmest  support  of  his  party.     The 
advantage   which  Ca?cilian  might   claim  from  the 
priority  of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by  the  il- 
legal, or  at  least  indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had 
been  performed,  without  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  bishops  of  Numidia.     The  authority  of  these 
bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  condemned 
Ca?cilian,    and    consecrated    Majorinus,    is   again 
weakened  by  the  infamy  of  some  of  their  personal 
characters ;  and  by  the  female  intrigues,  sacrilegious 
bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  which  are 
imputed  to  this  Numidian  councils     The  bishops 
of  the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal 
ardour  and  obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were 
degraded,  or  at  least  dishonoured,  by  the  odious 
crime  of  delivering   the    Holy   Scriptures  to   the 
officers  of  Diocktian.     From  their  mutual  reproach- 
es, as  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction, 
it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  the  late  persecution 
had  imbittered   the   zeal,    without   reforming   the 
manners,  of  the  African  christians.     That  divided 
church  was   incapable    of  affording  an   impartial 
judicature;  the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in 
five  successive  tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the 
first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted  above  three 
years.     A  severe  inquisition,  which  was   taken  by 
the  praetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
the  report  of  two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been 
sent  to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of 
Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  supreme  judgment  of 
Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  consistory,  were 
all  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Caecilian  ;  and  he 
was  unanimously  acknowledged,  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate 
of  Africa.     The  honours  and  estates  of  the  church 
were  attributed  to  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty,  that  Constantine  was  satisfied 
with  inflicting  the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Donatist  faction.    As  their  cause 
was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  de- 
termined with  justice.     Perhaps    their   complaint 
was  not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of 
the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts 
of  his  favourite  Osius.     The  influence  of  falsehood 
and  corruption  might  procure  the  condemnation  of 
the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the  guilty. 
Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  concluded 

jfTeatest  part  of  a  volume:  (torn.  vi.  part  i.)  and  lam  indebted  to  him 
for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favourite  St.  AuglUtin, 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

k  Schtfma  igitnrillo  tempore  coofufs  mulieris  iracundia  peperit; 

ambitus  rmtrivit ;  avaritia  roboravit.     Optatus,   I.  i.e.  19.     The  Ian- 

fuage  of  I'urpurius  is  that  of  a  furious  madman.  DicituT  te  necasse 
lie*  lororis  luae  duos.  Purpurius  respondit:  Putas  me  lerreri  i  te 
.  .  .  occidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt.  Acta  Concil.  Cir. 
tensi«,  ad  catc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to  an  uv. 
sembly  of  bishop*,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his 
accomplices,     '•  Ltt  him   come   hither   to  reoeive  our  imposition  of 


an  importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  among 
the  transient  evils  of  a   despotic   administration, 
which  are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 
But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable 

,,     ,     .,  ,        ,  .  Schism  of  the 

that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  place   in      Donatists, 
history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable      A'  U'  315- 
schism,  which  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above 
three  hundred  years,  and  was  extinguished  only 
with    Christianity   itself.      The   inflexible   zeal   of 
freedom  and  fanaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  usurpers,  whose  election 
they  disputed,  and  whose   spiritual   powers  they 
denied.      Excluded   from  the  civil   and   religious 
communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommuni- 
cated the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the 
impious  party  of  Caecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination.     They 
asserted  with  confidence,  and  almost  with  exulta- 
tion, that  the  apostolical  succession  was  interrupted ; 
that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  in- 
fected by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism  ;  and 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  catholic  church  were 
confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  be- 
lievers, who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the  in- 
tegrity of  their   faith  and   discipline.     This  rigid 
theory  was   supported   by  the   most   uncharitable 
conduct.      Whenever   they  acquired   a   proselyte, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  east,  they 
carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism1  and 
ordination  ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those 
which  he  had  already  received  from  the  hands  of 
heretics  or  schismatics.     Bishops,  virgins,  and  even 
spotless  infants,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  Donatists.     If  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their 
catholic  adversaries,  they  purified  the  unhallowed 
building  with  the  same  jealous  care  which  a  temple 
of  idols  might  have  required.     They  washed  the 
pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,   melted  the  consecrated 
plate,  and  cast  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with 
every  circumstance  of  ignominy  which  could  pro- 
voke  and   perpetuate   the   animosity   of  religious 
factions.*        Notwithstanding    this     irreconcilable 
aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  se- 
parated in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same 
language  and  manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learning, 
the  same  faith  and  worship.     Proscribed  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
Donatists  still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  par- 
ticularly in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers;  and 
four  hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  primate.     But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 

hands;  and  we  will  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance."  Optat.  1.  i. 
c.  19. 

h  The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the  wise 
and  moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Donatists,  how. 
ever,  had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitive  church.  Vicentius  Lirinensis 
(p.  3.12.  ap.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has  explained 
why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the  devil,  while  St.  Cy- 
prian reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ. 

i  See  the  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91—100. 
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sect  sometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals  ;  and  the 
bosom  of  their  schismatical  church  was  torn  by 
intestine  divisions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist 
bishops  followed  the  independent  standard  of  the 
Maximianists.  The  narrow  and  solitary  path  which 
their  first  leaders  had  marked  out,  continued  to 
deviate  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even 
the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogations  could  affirm, 
without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend 
to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion 
preserved  only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the 
Caesarean  Mauritania.* 

The  Trinitarian  ^he    scr,ism    °f    tne    DonatistS    Was 

controversy,  confined  to  Africa  :  the  more  diffusive 
mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  christian  world. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned 
by  the  abuse  of  freedom  ;  the  latter  was  a  high  and 
mysterious  argument,  derived  from  the  abuse  of 
philosophy.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both 
of  the  Romans  and  barbarians  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arianism.  The  his- 
torian may  therefore  be  permitted  respectfully  to 
withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  to  deduce 
the  progress  of  reason  and  faith,  of  error  and 
passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of         The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by 
Before  Christ      D1S  own  meditation,  or  by  the  tradi- 
36U  tional   knowledge   of    the    priests   of 

Egypt,1  had  ventured  to  explore  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he  had  elevated  his 
mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  first  self- 
existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Athe- 
nian sage  was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the 
simple  unity  of  his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite 
variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas  which  com- 
pose the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a 
being  purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that  perfect 
model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and 
independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever  op- 
press the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might 
induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under 
the  threefold  modification  ;  of  the  first  cause,  the 

reason,  or  Logos,  and  the  soul  or  spirit 
The  Logos  '      .      9     '  .... 

of  the  universe.     His  poetical  lmagi- 

k  Tilleraont,  Mem.  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  He  laughs 
at  their  partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustin,  the  great  doctor  of 
the  system  of  predestination. 

1  Plato  .Egyptum  peragravit  tit  a  sacerdotibus  barbaris  numeros  et 
ciElestia  acciperet.  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.  The  Egyptians  might 
still  preserve  the  traditional  creed  of  the  patriarchs.  Josephus  has 
persuaded  many  of  the  christian  fathers,  that  Plato  derived  a  part 
of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the  Jewish 
people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Marsham, 
Canon.  Chron.  p.  144.     Le  Clerc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177—194. 

m  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic 
system  are,  Cudworth,  (Intellectual  System,  p.  568 — 620.)  Basnage, 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  53—86.)  Le  Clerc,  (Epist.  Crit.  vii.  p. 
194—209.)  and  Brucker,  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  675—706.  As  the 
learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention  different,  an 
inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement. 

n  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  1349—1357.  The  Alexandrian 
school  is  celebrated  by  Strabo,  (I.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  6.) 

o  Joseph.  Autiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1 — 3.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  7. 


nation  sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these  meta- 
physical abstractions  ;  the  three  archical  or  original 
principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic  system 
as  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysteri- 
ous and  ineffable  generation  ;  and  the  Logos  was 
particularly  considered  under  the  more  accessible 
character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father,  and  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  appear 
to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  ; 
and  which,  according  to  the  more  recent  disciples 
of  Plato,  could  not  be  perfectly  understood,  till 
after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty  years. m 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  dif-   taught  in  the 
fused  over  Asia  and  Egypt  the  Ian-   f h°?1  of  Alex- 

OJ  r  anuria. 

guage  and  learning  of  Greece;  and  Before  Christ  300. 
the  theological  system  of  Plato  was  taught,  with 
less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with  some  improvements, 
in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria."  A  numer- 
ous colony  of  Jews  bad  been  invited,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital." 
While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practised  the  legal 
ceremonies,  and  pursued  the  lucrative  occupations 
of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philoso- 
phical contemplation.p  They  cultivated  with  dili- 
gence, and  embraced  with  ardour,  the  theological 
system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But  their  national 
pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  confession 
of  their  former  poverty  :  and  they  boldly  marked, 
as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from 
their  Egyptian  masters.  One  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
philosophical  treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was 
produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unani- 
mously received  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  Solomon.i  A  similar  union 
of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus.1 The  material  soul  of  the  universe5  might 
offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied 
the  character  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses 
and  the  patriarchs  ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  intro- 
duced upon  earth,  under  a  visible  and  even  human 
appearance,  to  perform  those  familiar  offices  which 

P  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Preparat. 
Evangel,  viii.  9,  10.  According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeutae  studied 
philosophy  ;  and  Brucker  has  proved,  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787.) 
that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

q  See'Calraet,  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn,  ii  p.  277.  The  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the 
work  of  that  monarch  ;  and  although  rejected  by  the  protestants  for 
want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained!  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

r  The  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  Le  Clerc.  (Epist.  Crit.  viii.  p.  211—228.)  Basnage 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  I.  iv.  c.  5.)  has  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  theological 
works  of  Philo  were  composed  before  the  death,  and  most  probably  be- 
fore the  birth,  of  Christ.  Id  such  a  time  of  darkness,  the  knowledge 
of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen. 
s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

s  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562.)  in  Ame- 
lius,  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  supe- 
rior, spiritual,  siipercosmian  snul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double 
soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Basnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  au  idle  fancy 
of  the  latter  Platonists. 
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seem  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  universal  cause.1 

Revealed  by  the  The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name 
loUuUc  bt  of  Solomon,  the  authority  of  the  school 
a.  D.  97.  of  Alexandria*  and  the  consent  of  the 
.Tews  and  Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  which  might  please, 
but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet, 
or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  exercise 
a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  con- 
founded with  the  philosophical  visions  of  the 
Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the  Lycaeum,  if  the  name 
and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most 
sublime  of  the  evangelists.^  The  christian  revela- 
tion, which  was  consummated  under  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world  the  amazing  secret, 
that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things, 
and  for  whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  who 
had  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death  on 
the  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on 
a  perpetual  basis  the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  ascribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a 
particular  intention  to  confute  two  opposite  here- 
sies, which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive 
The  Ehionites  church.x  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebion- 
and  Docetes.      ites  y  perj,aps  0f  tjje  Nazarenes,*  was 

gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  supernatural 
virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and 
to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  of  the  He- 
brew oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.*  Some 
of  them  might  confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ; 
but  they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  exist- 
ence and  divine  perfections  of  the  Logos,  or  Son  of 
God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  gospel  of 
St.  John.     About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebion- 

t  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  791.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  1.  p.  8— 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused 
by  the  Arians,  was  freely  adopted  in  the  christian  theology.  Ter- 
tullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16  )  has  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  passage. 
After  contrasting',  with  indi^cieet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
actions  of  Jehovah,  be  concludes:  Scilicet  ut  luec  de  filio  Dei  non 
credenda  fuisse,  si  non  Sf  ripta  easent ;  fortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre 
licet  scripta. 

u  The  Platonic*  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
as  containing;  an  exact  transcript  of  Iheir  own  principles.  Angustin 
'  i.tit.  Dei,  x.  29.  Ainelius  npnd  Cyril,  advers.  Julian.  1.  viii. 
p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonists  of 
Alexandria  might  improve  their  trinity,  by  the  secret  study  of  the 
christian  theology. 

x  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  37".  The 
gospel  according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

y  Trie  sentiments  <>f  the  Ebiooites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p. 

331.)  and  Le  Clerc.  'Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535.)    The  Clement! ,  published 

the  apostolical  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one  of 
i  iriev. 

'■  Stanch  polemics,  like  Bull,  'Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2.)  insist 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nizarenes;  which  appears  less  pure  and  cer. 
tain  in  the  ey<  i  of  Mosheim,  (p. 

a  The  humble  condition  and  suneringj  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a 
rturabliog-Mock  to  the  Jews.  "  Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  coloribus  Met  liam 
depinxerat;  ful urns  erat  Hex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c.  See  l.iuihorch  et 
Orobio,AnricaCollat.p.8-19.  S3— 70. 192—234.  But  this  objection  has 
.  the  bein  ring  christians  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and 
everlasting  kingdom. 

b  Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  p.  143,  Ml.  See  Le 
Clerc,   Hist.  Kecks,   p.  615.     Bull,   and   his  editor  Grube,   'Judicium 


ites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,b  formed 
a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  christian  name. 
II.  The  Gnostics,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they  asserted 
the  divine,  nature  of  Christ,  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of 
the  Logos,  they  readily  conceived  that  the  brightest 
JEon,  or  Emanation  of  the  Deity,  might  assume  the 
outward  shape  and  visible  appearances  of  a  mor- 
tal ;c  but  they  vainly  pretended,  that  the  imperfec- 
tions of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of 
a  celestial  substance.  While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet 
smoked  on  mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented 
the  impious  and  extravagant  hypothesis,  that,  in- 
stead of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,d  he 
had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  that  he  had  imposed  on 
the  senses  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  disciples  ;  and 
that  the  ministers  of  Pilate  had  wasted  their  im- 
potent rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who  seemed  to 
expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise 
from  the  dead.e 

The  divine  sanction,  which  the  Mysterious  na_ 
apostle  had  bestowed  on   the  funda-   *l,,r.e  of  the 

r  .       .  Trinity. 

mental  principle  of  the  theology  of 
Plato,  encouraged  the  learned  proselytes  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  to  admire  and  study  the 
writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus  mar- 
vellously anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising 
discoveries  of  the  christian  revelation.  If  the  re- 
spectable name  of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox/ 
and  abused  by  the  heretics,8  as  the  common  support 
of  truth  and  error  :  the  authority  of  his  skilful  com- 
mentators, and  the  science  of  dialectics,  were  cm- 
ployed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
opinions  ;  and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  the 
inspired  writers.  The  same  subtle  and  profound 
questions  concerning  the  nature,  the  generation,  the 
distinction,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine 
persons  of  the  mysterious  Triad  or  Trinity, ,h  were 

Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix,)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  senti- 
ments or  the  wotdsof  Justin  ;  but  their  violent  correction  of  the  text 
is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

c  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their 
Trinity  from  the  Yalentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beausobre,  Hist, 
du  Manicheisme,  I.  iii.  c.  5 — 7. 

A  Non  diguum  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .... 
non  dignum  est  ut  tanta  majestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  roulieria 
transitu  credatur.  The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter,  and 
of  marriage  j  and  they  were  scandalized  by  the  gross  interpretations  of 
the  lathers,  and  even  of  Augustin  himself.  See  Beausobre,  torn.  ii.p.  523- 

e  Apostolis  adhur  in  sssculo  superstitibusapud  Judanim  Christi  san- 
guine recente,  et  phantasma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Cotelerius 
thinks  (Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  24.)  that  those  who  will  not  allow 
the  Docetes  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  may  with  equal 
reason  deny  that  the  sun  *hiues  at  noon. day.  These  Docetes,  who 
formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were  so  called, 
because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ. 

f  Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  I  lie  christians  entertained  for  the 
person  and  doctrine  of  Plato,  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
torn.  v.  p.  135,  &C.  edit.  1757 ;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tout.  iv.  p. 
29.  79,  &tc. 

p  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platouem  omnium  hareticorum  condimentarium 
factum.  Tertulhan.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petav  ins  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn. 
iii.  proleg.  2.)  shows  that  this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beausobre  (torn, 
i  I.  iii.  c.  9,  10.)  has  deduced  the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  prin- 
ciples ;  and  as,  m  the  school  of  Alexandria,  those  principles  were  blended 
with  the  Oriental  philosophy,  (Brucker,  ton),  i.  p.  1350.)  the  sentiment 
"f  Beausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  ofjVJusheim.  (General 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

h  If  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (see  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclc- 
tiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  GO.)  was  the  first  who  employed  the   word   Triad 
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agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  christian 
schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of  curiosity 
urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  ;  and 
the  pride  of  the  professors,  and  of  their  disciples, 
was  satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.  But  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  christian  theologians,  the 
great  Athanasius  himself,  has  candidly  confessed,1 
that  whenever  he  forced  his  understanding  to  medi- 
tate on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilsome  and 
unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  that  the 
more  he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended  ;  and 
the  more  he  wrote,  the  less  capable  was  he  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the  inquiry, 
we  arc  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  im- 
measurable disproportion  between  the  size  of  the 
object  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We 
mny  strive  to  abstract  the  notions  of  time,  of  space, 
and  of  matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to  all  the 
perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge.  But 
as  soon  as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite  substance, 
of  spiritual  generation  ;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any 
positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea,  we  are 
involved  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable 
contradiction.  As  these  difficulties  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the  same 
insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  theolo- 
gical disputant ;  but  wc  may  observe  two  essential 
ana  peculiar  circumstances,  which  discriminated 
the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church  from  the 
opinions  of  tbe  Platonic  school. 

Ze;i  of  the  I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers, 
christians.  men  0f  a  ij|jerai  education  and  curi- 
ous disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
peratey  discuss,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the 
library  if  Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  me- 
taphysial science.  The  lofty  speculations,  which 
neither  <onvinced  the  understanding,  nor  agitated 
the  passons,  of  the  Platonists  themselves,  were 
carelcssljoverlooked  by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and  even 
the  studiois  part  of  mankind."  But  after  the  Logos 
had  been  Kvealed  as  the  sacred  object  of  the  faith, 
the  hope,  ad  the  religious  worship  of  the  christians  ; 
the  mysterims  system  was  embraced  by  a  nume- 
rous and  inreasing  multitude  in  every  province  of 
the  Roman  yorld.  Those  persons  who,  from  their 
age,  or  sex,  <r  occupations,  were  the  least  qualified 
to  judge,  wh  were  the  least  exercised  in  the  habits 
of  abstract  rasoning ;  aspired  to  contemplate  the 
economy  of  tb  Divine  Nature :  and  it  is  the  boast  of 
Tertullian,1  tht  a  christian  mechanic  could  readily 
answer  such  qestions  as  had  perplexed  the  wisest 

Trinity,  that  abstnt  term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  mushave  been  introduced  into  the  theology  of  the 
christians  after  the  rddle  of  the  second  century. 

i  Athanasius,  torn.,  p.  8»8.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon 
energy  ;  and  as  he  w  writing  to  monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occa- 
sion for  him  to  affect  rational  language. 

k  In  a  treatise,  whh  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  concerni;  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might  expect  to 
discover  the  theologic  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very  honestly 
confessed,  that  althoiif;  he  had  translated  the  Timseus,  he  could  never 
understand  that  mysteous  dialogue.  See  Hieronym.  prsef.  ad  I.  xii.  in 
Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  1»4. 

I  Tertullian.  in  .|><og.  c.  46.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  au  mot 
Simonide.  His  remrk  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound 
and  interesting. 

m  Lactantius,  iv..  Yet  the  Probole,  or  Prolaiio,  which  the  most 
orthodox  divines  boov/ed  without  scruple  from  the  Valeutiniaus,  and 


of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  far 
beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may  in- 
deed be  calculated  as  infinitely  small :  yet  the  de- 
gree of  weakness  may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  obstinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence.  These 
speculations,  instead  of  being  treated  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious 
business  of  the  present,  and  a  most  useful  prepara- 
tion for  a  future,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was 
incumbent  to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt, 
and  which  it  might  be  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to 
mistake,  became  the  familiar  topic  of  private  me- 
ditation and  popular  discourse.  The  cold  indiffer- 
ence of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion  ;  and  even  the  metaphors  of  com- 
mon language  suggested  the  fallacious  prejudices 
of  sense  and  experience.  The  christians,  who  abhor- 
red the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek 
mythology,™  were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar 
analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The 
character  of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  sub- 
ordination to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  existence  ;n 
but  as  the  act  of  generation,  in  the  most  spiritual 
and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit 
the  properties  of  a  common  nature,0  they  durst  not 
presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the  duration 
of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father. 
Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  chris- 
tians of  Bithynia  declared  before  the  tribunal  of 
Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god  :  and  his  di- 
vine honours  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age 
and  country,  by  the  various  sects  who  assume  the 
name  of  his  disciples. p  Their  tender  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  pro- 
fane worship  of  any  created  being,  would  have  en- 
gaged them  to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity 
of  the  Logos,  if  their  rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne 
of  heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly  checked  by 
the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity  and  sole  su- 
premacy of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the 
universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  christians  by  these  opposite  ten- 
dencies, may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  the 
theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  Their  suffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal 
confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by  the  heretical 
parties  ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have  fairly 
allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pos- 
sessing the  catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their 

illustrated  by  the  comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its 
rays,  &c.  either  meant  nothing,  or  favoured  a  material  idea  of  the  di- 
vine generation.     See  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  548. 

n  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed,  that  the 
Son  owed  his  being  to  the  mil  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture 
Trinity,  p.  280—287.  On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  his  fol- 
lowers* seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  to  deny.  The 
schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  tbe  distinction 
of  a  preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn, 
ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  587-603. 

o  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolosr.  torn,  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  159. 

p  Carmenijue  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem.  Plin.  Epist. 
x.  97.  The  sense  of  Deus,  Oeov,  Eiohim,  in  the  ancient  languages,  is 
critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150—156.)  and  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  a  very  excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  by 
the  SocinianEmlyn.     (TracU,  p.  29— 36.  51—145.) 
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conceptions  in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory language."1 

Authority  of  the  ^"  The  devotion  of  individuals  was 
church.  the  first  circumstance  which  distin- 
guished the  christians  from  the  Platonists  :  the  se- 
cond was  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  disciples 
of  philosophy  asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual 
freedom,  and  their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their 
teachers  was  a  liberal  and  voluntary  tribute,  which 
they  offered  to  superior  reason.  But  the  christians 
formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was 
strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
The  loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were  gra- 
dually confined  by  creeds  and  confessions ; r  the 
freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to  the  public 
wisdom  of  synods  ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian 
was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank  ;  and  the 
episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the 
censures  of  the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from 
the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious 
controversy,  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force 
to  the  elastic  vigour  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  zeal  or 
obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimu- 
lated by  secret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A 
metaphysical   argument    became    the 

Factions.  v     J  °  . 

cause  or  pretence  ot  political  contests; 
the  subtilties  of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as 
the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the  distance 
which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  en- 
larged or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute. 
As  long  as  the  dark  heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabel- 
lius  laboured  to  confound  the  Father  with  the  Son,s 
the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if  they  ad- 
hered more  strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  dis- 
tinction, than  to  the  equality,  of  the  divine  persons. 
But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controversy  had  subsided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa, 
or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began 
to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  steady  motion  toward  the 
contrary  extreme ;  and  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and  defini- 
tions which  had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the 
sectaries.1  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  re- 
stored peace  and  leisure  to  the  christians,  the  Trini- 
tarian controversy  was  revived  in  the  ancient  seat  of 
Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent,  the  tumultuous 
city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious  dis- 

q  See  Daille  de  Usu  Patrum.and  Le  Ore,  Bibliotheque  [Jniverselle, 
torn.  x.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Auti-N'icene  fathers,  was 
the  ohject,  or  at  |.-.:st  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
Petavius  on  the  Trinity  j  (TJogm.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.)  nor  has  the  deep 
impression  been  erased  by  the  learned  defence  of  bishop  Bull. 

r  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude. 
See  Boll  'Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.)  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius 
from  deriving  any  advantage  from  this  observation. 

*  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  Sec.  are  accurately  explained 
heim.  (p.  425.  o'80— 714.)  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Home  about 
the   end   of  the    second    century,   deceived,   for   some  time,   the   sim- 
plicity of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted   by  the  pen  of  the  angry 
Tertallian. 

knowledges,  that  the  heresy  of  Arias  proceeded  from  his 

Strong  <l>sire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  Sabellius. 

'i  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  arid  numbers  of 
his  first  proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  hy  Epipbanius, 
•torn.  i.  Hserc*.  Ixix.  3. p.  729.)  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should 
soon  forget  the  historian,  to  assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

x  See  Philostorgins,  (I.  i.  c.  3.)  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary. 


cord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to 
the  clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  east. 
The  abstruse  question  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  conferences,  and  popu- 
lar sermons  ;  and  the  heterodox  opi- 

...  ,.-...  Arius. 

mons  of  Anus"  were  soon  made  public 

by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adversaries.    His 
most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknowledged  the 
learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  pres- 
byter, who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and 
perhaps  generously  declined,  his  pretensions  to  the 
episcopal  throne.x      His  competitor  Alexander  as- 
sumed the  office  of  his  judge.     The  important  cause 
was  argued  before  him  ;  and  if  at  first  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence, 
as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith/     The  undaunted  pres- 
byter, who  presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of  his 
angry  bishop,  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  church.     But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  supported 
by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.     He  reckoned 
among  his    immediate   followers   two    bishops  of 
Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what 
may  appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hundred  vir- 
gins.    A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  ap- 
peared to  support  or  favour  his  cause ;  and  their 
measures  were  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Cresarea, 
the  most  learned  of  the  christian  prelates  ;  and  hy 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  statesman  without  forfeiting  that  cf  a 
saint.     Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  wereop- 
posed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt.     The  attention  o'  the 
prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theological 
dispute  ;  and  the  decision,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,2  was  referred  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  christian    Three<ystemsof 
faith   were  dangerously    exposed    to      thefriuity. 
public  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that  tbJ  human 
understanding  was  capable  of  forming  tfree  dis- 
tinct, though  imperfect,  systems,    concening  the 
nature  of   the    Divine   Trinity ;    and  it  .vas    pro- 
nounced, that  none  of  these  systems,  in  pure  and 
absolute   sense,    were    exempt    from    hresy    and 
error.1     I.  According  to  the  first  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  maintained  by  Arius 
and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  depndant  and 
spontaneous  production,  created  fromnothing  by 
the  will  of  the  Father.    The  Son,  by  whm  all  things 
were  made,b  had  been  begotten  befon  all  worlds, 

Yet  the  credibility  of  Philostorgins  is  lessened,  in  theyes  of  the  ortho- 
dox, by  his  Arianism;  and  in  those  of  rational  crits,  by  his  passion, 
his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

y  Sozomen  (I.  i.  c.  15.)  represents  Alexander  as  infferent,  and  even 
ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  ;  whilpocrates  (I.  i.  c.  5.) 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosi  of  his  theological 
speculations,  fir.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastjttl  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178.)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  freedom,  the  >nduct  of  Alexan- 
der; irpov  op7>|i'  e£ci7rTCTai  ....   ofkoim  0poveii'<e\ei"re. 

■/The  flames  of  Arianism  might  burn  for  somiime  in  secret ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  hurst  out  witVin'enre  as  early  as 
the  year  319.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  774—780. 

a  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  aut  tria  noniina  audientres  Deos  esse  credi- 
dit,  et  idololatra  effectusest:  aut  in  tribus  vocalhs  trinominem  cre- 
dens  Tleum,  in  Sabellii  hseresim  incurrit;  aut  edctpsab  Arianisunum 
esse  veruin  Deiim  Pat  rem,  filium  et  spiritum  sanevn  credidit  creaturas. 
Aut  extra  hrcc  quid  credere  potuerit  nescio.  HcPiiym.  adv.  Lucife. 
rianos.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodoxsyiem,  which  is  more 
complicated  and  difficult. 

li  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  noting,  was  gradually 
introduced  among  the   christians,  (lieausobre,  toi  ii.  p.    165-215.) 
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and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical  periods  could  be 
compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  extent  of 
his  duration  ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,0  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable 
generation  of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son 
the  Almighty  Father  had  transfused  his  ample 
spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence  of  his  glory. 
Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones 
of  the  brightest  archangels  :  yet  he  shone  only  with 
a  reflected  light,  and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  were  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar 
or  Augustus/  he  governed  the  universe  in  obedience 

to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch. 

II.  In  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos 
possessed  all  the  inherent,  incommunicable  perfec- 
tions, which  religion  and  philosophy  appropriate  to 
the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  infinite 
minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and  co-eternal 
beings,  composed  the  Divine  Essence ; e  and  it 
would  have  implied  contradiction,  that  any  of  them 
should  not  have  existed,  or  that  they  should  ever 
cease  to  exist/  The  advocates  of  a  system  which 
seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities,  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  by 
the  perpetual  concord  of  their  administration,  and 
the  essential  agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  re- 
semblance of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
in  the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of  animals.  The 
causes  which  disturb  their  harmony  proceed  only 
from  the  imperfection  and  inequality  of  their  facul- 
ties :  but  the  omnipotence  which  is  guided  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  fail  of  choosing 
the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 

ends.     III.  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the 

self-derived  necessity  of  their  exist- 
ence, possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  ;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite 
in  space,  and  intimately  present  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole  universe  ;  irresistibly  force  themselves 
on  the  astonished  mind,  as  one  and  the  same  Being,? 
who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different  forms, 
and  be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this 
hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  Trinity  is  refined  into 
a  trinity  of  names,  and  abstract  modifications,  that 
subsist  only  in  the  mind  which  conceives  them.  The 
Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attribute  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  the   epithet  of 

the  dignity  of  the  workman  very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the 
»ro  rk. 

c  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  27G — 280.) 
coultl  digest  an  eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

d  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  pri. 
mitive  fathers,  particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the  em- 
peror Marcus  and  his  son;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by  Bull 
himself.     See  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  iii.  c.  5.  No.  4. 

e  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  559.  579.  This  dangerous 
hypothesis  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyssa  and  Na- 
zianzeu,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  &c.  See  Cud- 
worth,  p.  603.  LeClerc,  BibliothequeUuiverselle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  97 — 105. 

f  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis 
verbis  loquuntur  philosqphi  ....  Nosautem  non  dicimusduo  vel  tria 
principia,  duos  vel  tres  Deos.     De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 

S  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indifference  of  the 
three  persons.  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  225,  &cc. 
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Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was 
with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by 
whom,  all  things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed 
all  the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  re- 
volving round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the 
Ebionite  had  begun ;  and  that  the  incomprehensible 
mystery  which  excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our 
inquiry.11 

If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice'  Council  o(  Nice 
had  been  peAnitted  to  follow  the  un-  A-  D-  325- 
biassed  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and  his 
associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in 
favour  of  an  hypothesis  so  directly  adverse  to  the 
two  most  popular  opinions  of  the  catholic  world. 
The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions, 
are  seldom  practised,  or  even  praised,  except  by 
the  weaker  party.  They  recommended  the  exercise 
of  christian  charity  and  moderation  ;  urged  the  in- 
comprehensible nature  of  the  controversy  ;  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  offered, 
by  very  liberal  concessions,  to  satisfy  their  adver- 
saries, without  renouncing  the  integrity  of  their  own 
principles.  The  victorious  faction  received  all  their 
proposals  with  haughty  suspicion  ;  and  anxiously 
sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of  distinction, 
the  rejection  of  which  might  involve  the  Arians  in 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter  was 
publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn,  in  which 
their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion, 
or  Consubstantial,  a  word  already  fa-  The  Homoo„_ 
miliar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompa-  sion- 

tible  with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system. 
The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the 
synod  ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of 
Ambrose,k  they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself 
had  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  hated  monster.  The  consubstantiality  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  as  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  christian  faith,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and 

h  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driven 
down  another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  that  he  had  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  thus  deserved  the 
odious  epithet  of  Patri-passians,  with  which  they  were  branded  by 
their  adversaries.  See  the  invectives  of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas,  and 
the  temperate  reflections  of  Mosheim,  (p.  423.  681.)  and  Beausobre, 
torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  533. 

i  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients, 
not  only  in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  picture 
as  Fra-Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can  never  be  recovered  ;  but  such  rude 
sketches  as  have  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  and  that  of  rea- 
son, may  be  seen  in  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  669— 759.)  and 
in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Universelle,  torn.  x.  p.  435— 454. 

k  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the  know- 
ledge of  this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verbum  posuerunt  patres,  quod 
viderunt  adversariis esse  formidiui ;  ut  tauquam  evaginato  ab  ipsis  gladio, 
ipsiiji  nefandae  caput  hxreseos  amputarent. 
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the  protestant  churches.  Rut  if  the  same  word  had 
not  served  to  stigmatize  the  heretics,  and  to  unite 
the  catholics,  it  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  the  majority,  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  ten- 
dency to  the  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the 
Sabellians.  But  as  those  opposite  extremes  seemed 
to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural  or 
revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify 
the  rigour  of  their  principles  ;  and  to  disavow  the 
just  but  invidious  consequences,  which  might  be 
urged  by  their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the 
common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers, 
and  to  conceal  their  differences  ;  their  animosity 
was  softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration, 
and  their  disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the 
mysterious  Homoonsion,  which  either  party  was  free 
to  interpret  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
Sabellian  sense,  which,  about  fifty  years  before,  had 
obliged  the  council  of  Antioch1  to  prohibit  this  cele- 
brated term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theologians 
who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a 
nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints 
of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the 
learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars 
of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the 
expression  of  substance,  as  if  it  had  been  synony- 
mous with  that  of  nature  ;  and  they  ventured  to 
illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that  three  men, 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are  con- 
substantial  or  homoousian  to  each  oiher.m  This  pure 
and  distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  internal  connection,  and  spiritual  penetra- 
tion, which  indissolubly  unites  the  divine  persons;" 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father, 
which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible 
with  the  independence  of  the  Son.0  Within  these 
limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of 
orthodoxy  was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On 
either  side,  beyond  this  consecrated  ground,  the 
heretics  and  the  dicmons  lurked  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But  as 
the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the 
spirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of 
the  controversy,  the  heretics  who  degraded,  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who  annihi- 
lated, the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius 


1  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  ii.  c  i.  p.  25— 30.  He  thinks  it 
his  duly  to  reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

m  According  to  Aristotle,  tiie  stars  wire  homoousian  to  each  other. 
"Tli.it  Humooiiiioa  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown 
by  PetavitU,  Curcellseus,  Cudworth,  Le  Clerc,  itc.  ami  to  prove  it, 
would  be  actum  agere."  This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  212.;  who  examines  the  Arian  controversy  with  learning,  candour, 
and  ingenuity. 

n  See  I'etavins  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  I.  iv.  c.  Hi.  p.  453,  8u.) 
Cudworth,  (p.  559.)  Hull,  (sect.  iv.  p.  285— 290.  edit.  Grab.)  Thc'Trc,..- 
Xuifinvi: ,  or  circumincexaiv,  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  corner 
of  the  whole  theological  abyss. 

o  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  faith,  which  some 
of  his  antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  Consecrated 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father. 

p  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers 
chose  to  compliment  the  Anans,  was  that  of  Ariamuniles. 

q  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  Hares.  Ixxii.  4.  p.  837.  See  the  adventures 
of  Marcellus,  in  Tillemout.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  880— 899  )     His 


was  consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
impious  madness  of  the  Arians  ;r  but  he  defended 
above  twenty  years  the  Sabellianism  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra;  and  when  at  last  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  communion,  he  continued 
to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial 
errors  of  his  respectable  friend. i 
The  authority  of  a  general  council, 

,  .   ,  .     ,         .    .  ,  ,  ,  Arian  creeds. 

to  which  the  Arians  themselves  had 
been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners 
of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  word  Homoousian,  which  essentially  contributed, 
notwithstanding  some  obscure  disputes,  some  noc- 
turnal combats,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the 
uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The 
Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success  have  de- 
served and  obtained  the  title  of  catholics,  gloried 
in  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed, 
and  insulted  the  repeated  variations  of  their  adver- 
saries, who  were  destitute  of  any  certain  rule  of 
faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian 
chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all 
the  causes,  human  and  divine,  that  influence  and 
disturb  the  counsels  of  a  theological  faction,  intro- 
duced among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
erected  eighteen  different  models  of  religion/  and 
avenged  the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The 
zealous  Hilary,6  who,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of 
his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to 
aggravate  the  errors  of  the  oriental  clergy,  declares, 
that  in  the  Avide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia, 
to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be  found 
very  few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.1  The  oppression  which  he  had 
felt,  the  disorders  of  which  he  was  the  spectator 
and  the  victim,  appeased,  during  a  short  interval, 
the  angry  passions  of  his  soul  ;  and  in  the  following 
passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style 
of  a  christian  philosopher.  "  It  is  a  thing,"  says 
Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,  that 
there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men, 
as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many 
sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us ; 
because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain 
them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected, 
and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive 


work,  in  one  hook,  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  three  books, 
which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius.  After  a  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion, Petavius  (torn.  ii.  I.  i.  c.  14.  p.  7S.)  has  reluctantly  pronounced  the 
condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

r  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Seleucia  and 
Rimini,  (torn.  i.  v.  886—9*15.)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble Tillemout.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.) 

»  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just 
character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his 
life,  and  to  justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the 
Benedictine  editors. 

t  Absque  episcopo  Eleusio  tt  paucis  cum  eo.ex  majore  parte  Asianae 
decern  provincioe,  inter  quas  consisto,  vere  Deum  nesciunt.  Atque 
iitinam  penitus  nescirent !  cum  procliviore  enim  veniii  ignorarent  qnam 
obtrei  tarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientalium,  c.  63.  p. 
1 186.  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  celebrated  parallel  between  atheism  and 
superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been  surprised  in  the 
philosophic  society  ofBayleand  Plutarch. 
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synods.  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  for 
these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay  every  moon, 
we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries. 
We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those 
who  repent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we  de- 
fended. We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others 
in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others  ;  and  re- 
ciprocally tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have 
been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."u 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  endured,  that  I  should 
swell  this  theological  digression,  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious 
name  of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation, 
of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves 
without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit, 
would  soon  exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint 
the  curiosity,  of  the  laborious  student.  One  ques- 
tion which  gradually  arose  from  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who  were 
united  only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Ho- 
moousion  of  the  Nicene  synod.  1.  If  they  were 
asked,  whether  the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father ; 
the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of  philosophy  ;  which 
seem  to  establish  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
Creator  and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures. 
This  obvious  consequence  was  maintained  by  Mii- 
us,x  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed 
the  surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspir- 
ing spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession 
of  human  life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at 
least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  gold- 
smith, a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Euno- 
mius.y  Armed  with  texts  of  scripture,  and  with 
captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the 
subtle  yEtius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invin- 
cible disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  cither  to 
silence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the 
friendship  of  the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced 
to  renounce,  and  even  to  persecute,  a  dangerous 
ally,  who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  popular  opinion,  and 
offended  the  piety  of  their  most  devoted  followers. 
2.    The  omnipotence  of  the   Creator   suggested  a 

u  Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.  p.  1227,  1228.  This  remark- 
able  passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed 
it  (vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  into  the  model  of  his  new  common-place  hook. 

x  In  Philnstorgius  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  the  character  and  adventures  of 
JEtiUS  appear  singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  by 
the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  editor  Godefroy,  (p.  153.)  who  was  more 
attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author,  has  collected  the  odious 
circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved  or  invented. 

y  According' to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  those  sec- 
taries, jEtius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and 
Ennomiushad  acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Fhilostorgius,  I.  viii.  c. 
18.)  The  confession  and  apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabrieius,  Bibliot. 
Grasc.  torn.  viii.  p.  258 — 305.)  is  oue  of  the  few  heretical  pieces  which 
have  escaped. 

*  Yet,  according-  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull,  (p.  297.)  there  is 


specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  likeness  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  faith  might  humbly 
receive  what  reason  could  not  presume  to  deny, 
that  the  supreme  God  might  communicate  his  infi- 
nite perfections,  and  create  a  being  similar  only  to 
himself.2  These  Arians  were  powerfully  supported 
by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian 
interest,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of 
the  east.  They  detested,  perhaps  with  some  affec- 
tation, the  impiety  of  iEtius  ;  they  professed  to 
believe,  either  without  reserve,  or  according  to  the 
scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they 
denied,  that  he  was  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  simi- 
lar, substance  ;  sometimes  boldly  justifying  their 
dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an  adequate, 
or  at  least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity.  3.  The  sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
a  similar  substance,  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least 
in  the  provinces  of  Asia  ;  and  when  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  assembled  in  the  council  of  Se- 
leucia,a  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  five,  to  forty-three 
bishops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to 
express  this  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  close 
an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane 
of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which 
the  difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between 
the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians.  As  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  accident- 
ally represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the  observa- 
tion would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible 
to  mark  any  real  and  sensible  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  Semi- Arians,  as  they  were  im- 
properly styled,  and  that  of  the  catholics  themselves. 
The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian  exile 
very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endea- 
vours to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  faithful  inter- 
pretation,1' the  Homoiousion  may  be  reduced  to  a 
consubstantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the 
word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if 
darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the 
Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  the 
church,  assailed  them  with  the  most  unrelenting 
fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,    ftUh  rf  ^ 
which   cultivated    the   language   and   western  or  Latin 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply 
imbibed  the  venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.     The 

one  power,  that  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  crea- 
ture. Estius,  who  so  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  omnipotence,  was 
a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine.  Dupin,  Bibliot. 
Eccles.  torn.  xvii.  p.  45. 

a  Sabinus  (ap.  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  39.)  had  copied  the  acts;  Athanasius 
and  Hilary  have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod  ;  the  other 
circumstances  which  are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baro. 
nius  and  Tillemont. 

b  Fideli  et  pia  intelligent^  .  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77.  p.  1193.  In  his 
short  apologetical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictines  from  a  MS. 
of  Chartres)  lie  observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  r;ui  in. 
telligerem  et  impiam,  p.  12do.  See  p.  1146  Philostorgins,  who  saw 
those  objects  through  a  different  medium,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  dif. 
ference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular  viii.  17.  and 
Godefroy,  p.  352. 
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familiar  study  of  the  Platonic  system,  a  vain  and 
argumentative  disposition,  copious  and  flexible 
idiom,  supplied  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  east 
with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinc- 
tions :  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions, 
they  easily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommended 
by  philosophy,  and  the  submission  which  is  enjoin- 
ed by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  west  were 
of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their  passions  were  not 
so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects,  their  minds 
were  less  frequently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dis- 
pute ;  and  such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the 
Gallican  church,  that  Hilary  himself,  above  thirty 
vears  after  the  first  general  council,  was  still  a 
stranger  to  the  Nicene  creed.c  The  Latins  had  re- 
ceived the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the 
dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  translation.  The 
poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue 
was  not  always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents 
for  the  Creek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,11  which  had  been  consecrated, 
by  the  gospel  or  by  the  church,  to  express  the  mys- 
teries of  the  christian  faith  ;  and  a  verbal  defect 
might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train 
of  error  or  perplexity.e  But  as  the  western  pro- 
vincials had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  re- 
ligion from  an  orthodox  source,  they  preserved  with 
steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they  had  accepted 
with  docility  ;  and  when  the  Arian  .pestilence  ap- 
proached their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with 
the  seasonable  preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Their  sentiments  and  their  temper 
were  displayed  in  the  memorable  synod 
of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  numbers  the  council 
of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above  four  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Illyricum.  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared, 
that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party, 
though  they  affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and 
memory-,  of  Arius.  But  this  inferiority  was  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experience, 
and  of  discipline  ;  and  the  minority  was  conducted 
by  "Salens  and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum, 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts 
and  councils,  and  who  had  been  trained,  under  the 
Eusebian  banner,  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  east. 
By  their  arguments  and  negociations,  they  embar- 
rassed, they  confounded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the 
honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops  ;  who  suffer- 
ed the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from 
their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than 
by  open  violence.  The  council  of  Rimini  was  not 
allowed  to  separate,  till  the  members  had  impru- 

e  Tcstor  Deurn  cceli  atque  terne  mecum  neutrum  audisscm,  semper 
Umrn  i! t rtjrri'jiir-  sensis^e  ....  Rcgeneratus  priilf-m  ct  hi  episcopatii 
ahquantisper  manens  fiilem  Nicenam  nuiif|iiatn  nisi  exsiilaturns  audivi. 
Hilar.  deSynodis,  c.  xci.  p.  1205.  The  Benedictines  are  persuaded  that 
he  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  several  years  before  Ins  exile. 

i  Seneca  (Epist.  lviii.)  complains  that  even  the  to  ok  of  the  Platonists, 
(the  en*  of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  he  expressed  hy  a  Latin 
noun. 

e  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  I.aterin  at  length 
pre  to  a  numerical  rather  than  a  i/rnericol  unity,  (we  Petav.  torn.  ii.  I. 
iv.  c.  1.1  p.  484.5  wis  favoured  hy  the  Latin  language  :  Tpiac  seems  to 
excite  the  idea  of  substance,  Iririitas  of  qualities. 


Council  of 
Rimini, 
A.  D.  360. 


Indifference  of 
Constantine, 
A.  D.  324. 


dently  subscribed  a  captious  creed,  in  which  some 
expressions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense,  were 
inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world 
was  surprised  to  find  itself  Arian/  But  the  bishops 
of  the  Latin  provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their 
respective  dioceses,  than  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  repented  of  their  weakness.  The 
ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain 
and  abhorrence ;  and  the  Homoousian  standard, 
which  had  been  shaken  but  not  overthrown,  was 
more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
west.s 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  Conduct  of  the 
such  were  the  natural  revolutions,  of  A^a^cou'tro*''6 
those  theological  disputes,  which  dis-  versy. 
turbed  the  peace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  But  as  those  princes 
presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over  the  faith, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their 
subjects  ;  the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes 
inclined  the  ecclesiastical  balance :  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  of  heaven  were  settled,  or 
changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly 
monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which 
pervaded  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in- 
terrupted the  triumph  of  Constantine; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view, 
with  cool  and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  the 
dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of 
appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addressed 
to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to 
Arius,  a  moderating  epistle  ; h  which  may  be  ascrib- 
ed, with  far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense 
of  a  soldier  and  statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of 
any  of  his  episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  trifling  and 
subtle  question,  concerning  an  incomprehensible 
point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolishly  asked  by  the 
bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the  presbyter. 
He  laments  that  the  christian  people,  who  had  the 
same  God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship, 
should  be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinc- 
tions ;  and  he  seriously  recommends  to  the  clergy 
of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments  without 
losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  with- 
out violating  their  friendship.  The  indifference 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method  of  silencing  the 
dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less  rapid 
and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  preserv- 

f  Ingemuit  tntus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est.  llieronym. 
adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 

g  The  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  hy  Sul- 
piciui  Severus,  {Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  419— 430.  edit.  Lngd.  Hat.  1647.) 
and  by  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferians.  The  design  of 
the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were 
deeeived,  and  who  re|iented. 

h  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  64—72.  The  principles  of 
toleration  and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have 
(,'iven  yreat  offence  to  Barnnius,  Tilleinnnt,  Sec.  who  suppose  that  the 
emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor,  cither  Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his 
elbow.     See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  183. 
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ed  the  calm  possession  of  his  own  mind.  But  his 
ecclesiastical  ministers  soon  contrived  to  seduce  the 
impartiality  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  awaken  the 
His  zeal,  zeal  of  tne  proselyte.  He  was  pro- 
A.  D.  325.  yoked  by  the  insults  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  statues  ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real, 
as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ing mischief;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace 
and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he  assembled 
three  hundred  bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same 
palace.  The  presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the 
importance  of  the  debate  ;  his  attention  multiplied 
the  arguments  ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a 
patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of 
the  combatants.  Notwithstanding  the  applause 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  eloquence  and 
sagacity  of  Constantine,'  a  Roman  general,  whose 
religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  whose 
mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or 
by  inspiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss, 
in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or 
an  article  of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favourite 
Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuation,  that 
the  same  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protect- 
ed the  heretic,  had  lately  assisted  the  tyrant,k  might 
exasperate  him  against  their  adversaries.  The 
Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine  ;  and  his 
firm  declaration,  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  synod,  must  prepare  themselves 
for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs  of 
a  feeble  opposition ;  which,  from  seventeen,  was  al- 
most instantly  reduced  to  two,  protestant  bishops. 
Eusebius  of  Cassarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and  am- 
biguous consent  to  the  Homoousion ; '  and  the 
wavering  conduct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius 
served  only  to  delay,  about  three  months,  his  dis- 
He  persecutes  the  Srace  and  exile.m  The  impious  Arius 
Arians  was  banished  into  one  of  the  remote 
provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  his  person  and  disciples 
were  branded,  by  law,  with  the  odious  name  of 
Porphyrians  ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  those  in  whose  possession  they  should  be 
found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of  his 
edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the 
hatred  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ." 

i  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

k  Theodoret  has  preserved  (1.  i.  c.  20.)  an  epistle  from  Constantine 
to  the  people  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself 
the  public  accuser  of  one  of  his  subjects ;  he  styles  Eusebius,  6  -rrjr 
Tupai/wKjK  tti^ioTrjTo?  av/jL/j-v;^  ;  and  he  complains  of  his  hostile  behavi- 
our during  the  civil  war. 

1  See  in  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  8.)  or  rather  in  Theodoret,  (1.  i.  c.  12.) 
an  original  letter  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
justify  his  subscribing  the  Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius 
has  always  been  a  problem  ;  but  those  who  have  read  the  second  cri. 
tical  epistle  of  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  30—69.)  must  enter- 
tain a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the 
bishop  of  Caesarea. 

m  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  727.  Philostorgius,  1.  i.  c.  10.  and  Godefroy's 
Commentary,  p.  41. 

ii  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  %vere  addressed  to 
the  several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arras 
of  ridicule  and  comic  raillery. 


But,   as  if  the  conduct  of  the  em-      ,  „      „   . 

'  .        and  the  orthodox 

peror  had  been  guided  by  passion  party, 
instead  of  principle,  three  years  from 
the  council  of  Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed,  before  he 
discovered  some  symptoms  of  mercy,  and  even  of 
indulgence,  towards  the  proscribed  sect,  which  was 
secretly  protected  by  his  favourite  sister.  The 
exiles  were  recalled  ;  and  Eusebius,  who  gradually 
resumed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine, 
was  restored  to  the  episcopal  throne,  from  which  he 
had  been  ignominiously  degraded.  Arius  himself 
was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with  the  respect 
which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppressed  man.  His  faith  was  approved  by  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  im- 
patient to  repair  his  injustice,  by  issuing  an  abso- 
lute command,  that  he  should  be  solemnly  admitted 
to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  same  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired  ; — and  the  strange 
and  horrid  circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite 
a  suspicion,  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed, 
more  efficaciously  than  by  their  prayers,  to  deliver 
the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies." 
The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  catholics,  Atha- 
nasius of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and 
Paul  of  Constantinople,  were  deposed  on  various 
accusations,  by  the  sentence  of  numerous  councils  ; 
and  were  afterwards  banished  into  distant  provinces 
by  the  first  of  the  christian  emperors,  who,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism 
from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Constantine  cannot  be 
justified  from  the  reproach  of  levity  and  weakness. 
But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled  in  the  stra- 
tagems of  theological  warfare,  might  be  deceived  by 
the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the  heretics, 
whose  sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood; 
and  while  he  protected  Arius,  and  persecuted 
Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  council  of  Nice 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  his  own  reign.P 
The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have 

.  .,  ,     Constantius     fa- 

been    admitted   from  their  childhood   vours  the  Arians, 

into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  '  ■337_  ■ 
imitated,  in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example 
of  their  father.  Like  him,  they  presumed  to  pro- 
nounce their  judgment  on  mysteries  into  which  they 
had  never  been  regularly  initiated  :i  and  the  fate 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a  great 

o  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  670.) 
who  expresses  some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the,  dead. 
He  might  exaggerate;  but  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  invent.  Those 
who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius,  (his  bowels  sud- 
denly burst  out  in  a  privy,)  must  make  their  option  between  poison 
and  miracle. 

P  The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct)  of  Con- 
stantine, may  be  traced  in  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  23. 
1.  iv.  c.  41.)  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  23—39.)  Sozomen,  (I.  ii.  c.  16—34.)  Theo- 
doret, 1.  i.  c.  14—34.)  and  Philostorgius,  (I.  ii.  c.  1—17.)  But  the  first 
of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  others  were 
too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important  task  of 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church,  should  have  been  left  for  two 
laymen  and  a  heretic. 

q  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  sacramentum  tidei  merito  videretur 
potuisse  nescire.     Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  410. 
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measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  who 
inherited  the  provinces  of  the  east,  and  acquired 
the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian 
presbyter  or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use 
the  testament  of  the  deceased  emperor,  improved 
the  fortunate  occasion  which  had  introduced  him 
to  the  familiarity  of  a  prince,  whose  public  coun- 
sels were  always  swayed  by  his  domestic  favourites. 
The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diffused  the  spiritual  poi- 
son through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infec- 
tion was  communicated  by  the  female  attendants  to 
the  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious 
husband.'  The  partiality  which  Constantius  al- 
ways expressed  towards  the  Eusebian  faction,  was 
insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  management 
of  their  leaders  ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant 
Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as 
ability,  to  employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  cause 
of  Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were  engaged 
in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two 
rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of 
Constantine  passed  the  anxious  moments  in  a 
church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
His  spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artful  precau- 
tions to  obtain  such  early  intelligence  as  might 
secure  either  his  favour  or  his  escape.  A  secret 
chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers  informed  him 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  ;  and  while  the  court- 
iers stood  trembling  round  their  affrighted  master, 
Valens  assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave 
way;  and  insinuated,  with  some  presence  of  mind, 
that  the  glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of 
Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and 
miraculous  approbation  of  heaven.8  The  Arians, 
who  considered  as  their  own  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantius, preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his  father.1 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed 
the  description  of  a  celestial  cross,  encircled  with 
a  splendid  rainbow,  which,  during  the  festival  of 
Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  had 
appeared  over  the  mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the 
holy  city.u  The  size  of  the  meteor  was  gradually 
magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  historian  has  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two  armies  in 
the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who  is 
purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before 
the  auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity." 

r  Serrate*,  I.  "■  fc  2.  Sozomen,  I.  iii.  c.  18.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  813— 
834.  He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Son. 
Compare  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 
with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Can  Hide,  fell,  iv.)  which  ends  with  one  of 
the  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

•  Sulpicius  8evem»,  in  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  405,  406. 

t  Cyril  (amid  Boron.  A.  I).  353.  No.  26.)  expressly  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  cross  hari  been  found  in  the  bowels  oi  the 
earth  ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens.  This  opposition  evidently  proves,  that  Cyril 
was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  if  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  it  wis  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was 
COMM  rated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Euse- 
bms  of  Cipsarea.     See  Tillemont,  Hiern.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  715 

'i  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  mi^ht 
be  assisted  by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 


The     sentiments    of    a    judicious 

,        ,  .  ..    ,,  Arian  councils, 

stranger,  who  has  impartially  con- 
sidered the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cord, are  always  entitled  to  our  notice  :  and  a  short 
passage  of  Ammianus,  who  served  in  the  armies, 
and  studied  the  character,  of  Constantius,  is  per- 
haps of  more  value  than  many  pages  of  theological 
invectives.  "  The  christian  religion,  which,  in 
itself,"  says  that  moderate  historian,  "  is  plain  and 
simple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  supersti- 
tion. Instead  of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished  and  propa- 
gated, by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were 
covered  with  troops  of  bishops  galloping  from 
every  side  to  the  assemblies,  which  they  call  sy- 
nods ;  and  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the  whole 
sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public 
establishment  of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by 
their  hasty  and  repeated  journeys."y  Our  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  furnish  an 
ample  commentary  on  this  remarkable  passage ; 
which  justifies  the  rational  apprehensions  of  Atha- 
nasius,  that  the  restless  activity  of  the  clergy,  who 
wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of  the  true 
faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of 
^the  unbelieving  world.2  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 
devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries, 
Milan,  Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amuse- 
ments or  toils  of  controversy:  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed, 
to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theologian  ;  and  as  he 
opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily 
confessed  that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were 
equal  to  his  presumption. a  The  eunuchs,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and 
feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with 
an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homoousion  ;  but  his 
timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of 
^tius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was  aggravated 
by  the  suspicious  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus  ; 
and  even  the  deaths  of  the  imperial  ministers,  who 
had  been  massacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to 
the  suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The 
mind  of  Constantius,  which  could  neither  be  mo- 
derated by  reason,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss, 
by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme ;  he  alter- 
nately embraced  and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he 

i  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus.  (See  Gotlio. 
fred.  Dissert,  p.  188.)  They  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the 
hand  of  an  enemy. 

y  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christianam. 
religionem  absolutam  et  simplicera, anili  superstitione  confundens;  in 
qua  scrntanda  perplexius,  quam  componenda  gravius  excitarel  dis- 
•  ill ia  plurima  ;  qua:  progressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione  verborum,  ut 
catervis  antistitnm  jurnentis  publicis  ultro  cilroque  discurrenlibus, 
per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omncm  ad  sniiiii  trahere  co- 
nantur,  (Valesius  reads  conatur,)  rei  vchicularix-  concideret  nervos. 
Ammianus,  xxi.  16. 

•'.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

■  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  35 — 47.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  12—30.  Theodoret, 
I.  ii.   c.   18—32.     Philostorg.  1.   iv.  c.  4—12.  1.  v.  c.    1—4.   1.  vi.  c. 
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successively  banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of 
the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  factions.b  During  the 
season  of  public  business  or  festivity,  he  employed 
whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in  selecting  the  words, 
and  weighing  the  syllables,  which  composed  his 
fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers;  the  inco- 
herent dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as 
celestial  visions  ;  and  he  accepted  with  compla- 
cency the  lofty  title  of  bishop  of  bishops,  from  those 
ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order 
for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design 
of  establishing  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had 
engaged  him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul. 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled 
by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Arians, 
and  by  the  resistance  of  the  catholics ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously 
to  dictate  the  decrees  of  a  general  council.  The 
destructive  earthquake  of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  some 
secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  east  were  directed 
to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria  ;  while  those  of  the 
west  held  their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic  ;  and  instead  of  two  or  three 
deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole  episcopal 
body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  eastern  council, 
after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing 
debate,  separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion. 
The  council  of  the  west  was  protracted  till  the 
seventh  month.  Taurus,  the  praetorian  praefect, 
was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates  till  they 
should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion;  and  his 
eiforts  were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing 
fifteen  of  the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the 
consulship  if  he  achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure. 

.  +■  His  prayers  and  threats,  the  authority 

A.  D.  360.  .  J 

ot  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of   va- 

lens  and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold  and  hunger, 
and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at 
length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  bishops 
of  Rimini.  The  deputies  of  the  east  and  of  the 
west  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  im- 
posing on  the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which 
established  the  likeness,  without  expressing  the 
consubstantiality,  of  the  Son  of  God.c  But  the 
triumph  of  Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the 
removal  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was 
impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt ;  and 
the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  un- 

h  Sozomeu,  1.  iv.  c.  23.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  947.1  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  haughty 
fanaticism  of  Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of 
Casliari.  The  very  titles  of  these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror; 
"  Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio."  "  De  Regibus  Apostaticis."  "  De 
non  conveniendo  cum  Haeretico."  "  De  non  parceudo  in  Deum  delin- 
quentibus." 

c  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii:  p.  418—430.  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  west. 

d  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Naziaozen  composed  a  panegyric  in. 
stead  of  a  life  of  Athanasius,  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  ad- 
vantage  of  drawing  our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund 
of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies,  (torn.  i.  p.  670 — 951.)  I  shall  not 
imitate  the  example  of  S&crates,  (I.  ii.  c.  1.)  who  published  the  first 


A.  D.  326—373. 


just  and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Atha- 
nasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  Character  and  ad. 
observing,  either  in  active  or  specula-  ventures  of  Atha. 
tive  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced, 
or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force 
of  a  single  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.  The  immortal  name 
of  Afhanasiusd  will  never  be  separated  from  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence 
he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander, 
he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the 
Arian  heresy  ;  he  exercised  the  important  functions 
of  secretary  under  the  aged  prelate  ;  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise 
and  respect,  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young  deacon. 
In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded  ;  and  within 
five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon 
Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Egypt.  He  filled  that  eminent 
station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  com- 
bat against  the  powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times 
was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne  ;  twenty 
years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive  ;  and  al- 
most every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  suc- 
cessively witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered 
as  the  sole  pleasure  and  business,  as  the  duty,  and 
as  the  glory,  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  per- 
secution, the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety  ;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cassarca,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has  always  been  re- 
vered in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  masters  of  the  christian  theology  ;  and  he 
was  supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less 
adapted  to  the  episcopal  character,  the  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,8  and  that  of  divination/    Some 


edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozn. 
men,  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont,  (torn, 
viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  has  collected  every  fact,  and  ex- 
amined every  difficulty. 

e  Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  396.)  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a 
jurisconsult.  This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the 
life  or  writings  of  Athanasius. 

f  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidem,  quaeve  augurales  por- 
tenderent  alites  scientissime  callens  aliquoties  praedixisse  futura.  Am. 
mianus,  xv.  7.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen,  (I. 
iv.  c.  10.)  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows  speak  Latin)  tha* 
Athanasius  understood  the  language  of  the  crows. 
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fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which  im- 
partial reasoners  might  ascrihe  to  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his 
friends  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  by  his 
enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  every  order  of  men, 
from  the  monk  to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  his  first  and  most  important 
science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting  ; 
and  never  failed  to  improve  those  decisive  moments 
which  are  irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  per- 
ceived by  a  common  eye.  The  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria was  capable  of  distinguishing  how  far  he 
might  boldly  command,  and  where  he  must  dexte- 
rously insinuate  ;  how  long  he  might  contend  with 
power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  persecu- 
tion :  and  while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the 
church  against  heresy  and  rebellion,  he  could  as- 
sume, in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible 
and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.  The 
election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach 
of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ;s  but  the  propriety 
of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians 
«ere  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an 
eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation, 
from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ; 
and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with 
unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the 
modest  equipage,  which  pride  and  policy  would 
affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal  visita- 
tion of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  confines  of  yEthiopia ;  familiarly  conversing 
with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  sa- 
luting the  saints  and  hermits  of  the  desert.h  Nor 
Mas  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  among  men 
whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to  his 
own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendancy  of 
his  genius.  He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful 
firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  and  in  the  various 
turns  of  his  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the 
esteem  of  his  enemies. 

Persecution        In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt 

2£tol*Atto"    resisted   the   great  Constantine,   who 

A.  D.  330.     had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that 

Arius  should  be  restored  to  the  catholic  communion.1 

The  emperor  respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  in- 


e  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned  in 
the  councils  which  were  held  against  him.  See  Ehilostorg.  I.  ii.  c.  11. 
and  f.odefroy,  p.  71.:  hut  it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that  the  assem- 
bly of  I  he  buhops  of  Egypt  would  solemnly  attest  a  public  falsehood. 
At  lianas,  torn    i.  p.  72fl. 

h  See  the  History  of  the  fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Ros- 
weide  ;  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.vii.  in  the  lives  of  Anthony, 
Pachomius,  &c.  Athanasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compote 
the  life  of  bis  friend  Anthony,  has  carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy 
monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the  mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
Athanas.  torn.  ii.  p.  492— 4'JH,  &c. 

i  At  first  Constantine  threatened  in  speaking,  but  requested  in 
irrilinn,  <,.,  ^prj^a,?  ftev  rfiret\ei,  ypiupuiv  de  nf<».  His  letters 
gradually  assumed  a  menacing  tone  ;  but  while  he  required  that  the 
entrance  of  the  church  should  be  open  to  all,  he  avoided  the  odious 
uirne  of  Arius.     Athanasias,  like  a  skilful   politician,  has  accurately 


flexible  resolution  ;  and  the  faction  who  considered 
Athanasius  as  their  most  formidable  enemy,  were 
constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently 
to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They 
scattered  rumours  and  suspicions,  represented  the 
archbishop  as  a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and 
boldly  accused  him  of  violating  the  treaty  which 
had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council,  with  the 
schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.k  Athanasius  had 
openly  disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and 
the  emperor  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had 
abused  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  to  perse- 
cute those  odious  sectaries  ;  that  he  had  sacrilegi- 
ously broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of 
Mareotis  ;  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six 
of  their  bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh 
bishop  of  the  same  party,  had  been  murdered,  or 
at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate.1 
These  charges,  which  affected  his  honour  and  his 
life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother 
Dalmatius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch  ;  the 
synods  of  Cajsarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  con- 
vened ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  east  were  instructed 
to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  before  they 
proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new  church  of  the 
resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might  be 
conscious  of  his  innocence  ;  but  he  was  sensible 
that  the  same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dictated 
the  accusation,  would  direct  the  proceeding,  and 
pronounce  the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined 
the  tribunal  of  his  enemies,  despised  the  summons 
of  the  synod  of  Caesarea ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory  commands 
of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish  his  crimi- 
nal disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
council  of  Tyre.m  Before  Athanasius, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates, 
sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Meletians  ;  and  Arsenius  himself, 
his  imaginary  victim,  and  his  secret  friend,  was 
privately  concealed  in  his  train.  The  synod  of 
Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  with 
more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning 
and  experience  might  promise  ;  his  numerous  fac- 
tion repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant; 
and  their  clamours  were  encouraged  by  the  seeming 
patience  of  Athanasius  ;  who  expected  the  decisive 
moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other 
charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satisfactory 
replies  ;  yet  the  archbishop  was  able  to  prove,  that, 


marked  these  distinctions,  (torn.  i.  p.  788.)  which  allowed  him  some 
scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

k  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  pro- 
duced by  an  episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I 
have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
ignorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

1  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen,  (1.  ii.  c. 
25.)  but  Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenius  and 
the  chalice,  leaves  this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply. 

m  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  28.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  25. 
The  emperor,  in  his  Epistle  of  Convocation,  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant. 
I.  iv.  c.  42.)  seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  these  reproaches  to 
Athanatius. 
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in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking  a 
consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor 
chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians,  who  had 
secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation 
of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  disguise 
their  injustice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms  : 
the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission  of  six 
delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this 
measure,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Egyptian  bishops,  opened  new  scenes  of  violence 
and  perjury."  After  the  return  of  the  deputies  from 
Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council  pronounced 
the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against 
the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed  in  the 
fiercest  language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  and  the  catholic  church  ; 
and  the  bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and 
devout  aspect,  such  as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.0 
His  first  exile,  But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesias- 
A.  D.336.  tical  judges  had  not  been  countenanced 
by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of 
Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  whether  the  throne  was  inacces- 
sible to  the  voice  of  truth;  and  before  the  final 
sentence  could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid 
primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail  for  the  imperial  city.  The  request  of  a 
formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded ; 
but  Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the 
moment  of  Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent 
villa,  and  boldly  encountered  his  angry  sovereign 
as  he  passed  on  horseback  through  the  principal 
street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  apparition 
excited  his  surprise  and  indignation  ;  and  the 
guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importunate 
suitor  ;  but  his  resentment  was  subdued  by  involun- 
tary respect ;  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor 
was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a  bishop, 
who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  con- 
science.? Constantine  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even  gracious 
attention  ;  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were 
summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the 
arts  of  the  Eusebian  faction  would  have  been  con- 
founded, if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the 

ii  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p. 
763—808.)  and  his  Epistles  to  the  Monks,  (p.  808-866.)  They  are 
justified  by  original  and  authentic  documents;  but  they  would  inspire 
more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent,  and  his  enemies  less  ab- 
surd. 

o  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  41 — 47. 

p  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius, 
this  situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture,  than  most  of 
the  stories  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

q  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p. 
36,  37.  edit.  Commelin.)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and  credulity 
of  Constantine  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopater,  a  Syrian 
philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Ablavius,  his  praetorian  prtefect.  The  corn-fleet  was  detained  for  want 
of  a  south-wind  ;  the  people  of  Constantinople  were  discontented  ;  and 
Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  that  he  had  bound  the  winds  by  the 
power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds,  that  Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by 
this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of  the 
Gentiles. 

r  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminiacum,  and  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  676.)  Tillemont  supposes 
that  Constantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal 
brothers  in  Pannonia.     (Memoires  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  69.) 

a  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  429 — 452.  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation. 

p.  182.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  310-324.     St.  Hilary  of 
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primate,  by  the  dexterous  supposition  of  an  un- 
pardonable offence  ;  a  criminal  design  to  intercept 
and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  which  sup- 
plied the  subsistence  of  the  new  capital.11  The 
emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt 
would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a  popular 
leader  ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  ;  and  the  sentence,  which, 
after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious 
exile.  In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the 
hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athanasius  passed  about 
twenty-eight  months.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
changed  the  face  of  public  affairs  ;  and,  amidst  the 
general  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  atl(]  restoration, 
the  primate  was  restored  to  his  coun-  A-  338- 
try  by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Constan- 
tine, who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence 
and  merit  of  his  venerable  guest/ 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  His  second  exile, 
Athanasius  to  a  second  persecution  ;  A#  D-  34L 
and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the 
east,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the 
Eusebians.  Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction 
assembled  at  Antioch,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They  composed  an 
ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  semi-arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons, 
which  still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox 
Greeks.6  It  was  decided,  with  some  appearance  of 
equity,  that  a  bishop,  deprived  by  a  synod,  should 
not  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  till  he  had  been 
absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  synod;  the 
law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather 
confirmed,  his  degradation  ;  a  stranger,  named  Gre- 
gory, was  seated  on  his  throne ;  and  Philagrius,1 
the  praefect  of  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  support  the 
new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of 
the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from  Alex- 
andria, and  passed  three"  years  as  an  exile  and  a 
suppliant  on  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican. x 
By  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
soon  qualified  himself  to  negociate  with  the  western 
clergy ;  his  decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the 

Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour 
and  respect.     He  reckons  ninety-seven  bishops. 

t  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  391. 

Saepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some 
good  qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and 
monsters. 

u  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of 
Athanasius  at  Rome,  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius,  (Observat 
ad  Calcem,  torn.  ii.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  1—5.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.)  I  have  followed  the  simple  hypothesis 
of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the  intrusion  of 
Gregory. 

x  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein, 
(Prolegomen.  N.  T.  p.  19)  Si  tameii  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  velimus 
consulere,  patebit  jam  inde  a  seculo  quarto,  cum  ortis  controversiis, 
ecclesiae  Graeciae  doctores  in  duas  partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquen- 
tia,  nuraero,  lantum  non  aequales,  earn  partem  quae  vincere  cupiebat 
Romam  confugisse,  majestatemque  pontificis  comiter  coluisse,  eoque 
pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos  adversariis  praeva- 
luisse,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  causam 
Athanasius,  non  sine  comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresque  annos  ibi 
haesit. 
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haughty  Julius:  the  Roman  pontiff  was  persuaded 
to  consider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;  and  his  innocence  was  unani- 
mously declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of 
Italy.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate  was 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  plea- 
sures, still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  gold,-v  and  the  ministers  of  Con- 
stans advised  their  sovereign  to  require  the  convo- 
cation of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  might 
act  as  the  representatives  of  the  catholic  church. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  west,  and 
seventy-six  bishops  of  the  east,  en- 
countered each  other  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  pro- 
tector of  Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  dege- 
nerated into  hostile  altercations ;  the  Asiatics, 
apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  retired  to 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  synods 
reciprocally  hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against 
their  enemies,  whom  they  piously  condemned  as 
the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Their  decrees  were 
published  and  ratified  in  their  respective  provinces: 
and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  west  was  revered  as  a 
saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence 
of  the  east.2  The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the 
first  symptoms  of  discord  and  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  were  separated 
by  the  accidental  difference  of  faith,  and  the  perma- 
nent distinction  of  language. 

and  restoration,  During  his  second  exile  in  the  west, 
a.  D.  349.  Athanasius  was  frequently  admitted 
to  the  imperial  presence  ;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews  ; 
the  master  of  the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or 
curtain  of  the  sacred  apartment  ;  and  the  uniform 
moderation  of  the  primate  might  be  attested  by 
these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals.*  Prudence  would  undoubtedly 
suggest  the  mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a 
subject  and  a  bishop.  In  these  familiar  conferences 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  west,  Athanasius  might 
lament  the  error  of  Constantius,  but  he  boldly  ar- 
raigned the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  pre- 
lates ;  deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
catholic  church  ;  and  excited  Constans  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  cause  ;  and 

7  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  promote 
the  interest  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify  or 
excuse  this  questionable  conduct,  hy  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney  : 
•  Vie  former  of  whom  is  taid  to  have  given,  and  the  latter  to  have  re- 
ceived, a  bribe,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

i  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  has  almost 
raised  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  council ;  and 
its  acts  have  been  ignorantly  or  artfully  confounded  with  those  of  the 
Nicene  synod  See  Tillemont,  torn,  vi'ii.  p.  689.  and  Geddes's  Tracts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419—160. 

a  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius,  [fee 
the  Epistle  to  the  Monks,}  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his 
profound  respect,  we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop. 
Tom.  i.  p.  >,77. 

b  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest 


signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented 
to  the  immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  him- 
self, with  a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.b  But  this  re- 
ligious war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented 
by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  east  condescended  to  solicit  a  recon- 
ciliation with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured. 
Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived three  successive  epistles  full  of  the  strongest 
assurances  of  the  protection,  the  favour,  and  the 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  ;  who  invited  him  to  resume 
his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating 
precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were 
manifested  in  a  still  more  public  manner,  by  the 
strict  orders  which  were  despatched  into  Egypt  to 
recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their 
privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to  erase 
from  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Euscbian  faction.  After  every  satisfaction  and 
security  had  been  given,  which  justice  or  even  de- 
licacy could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by 
slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by 
the  abject  homage  of  the  oriental  bishops,  who  ex- 
cited his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetra- 
tion.0 At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperor  Constantius; 
sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the  embraces  and 
protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  proposal 
of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alex- 
andria, by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party  ;  a  reply 
which  might  have  appeared  just  and  moderate  in 
the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The  en- 
trance of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a 
triumphal  procession  ;  absence  and  persecution  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians ;  his  authority, 
which  he  exercised  with  rigour,  was  more  firmly 
established  ;  aud  his  fame  was  diffused  from  ./Ethi- 
opia to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  chris- 
tian worId.d 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  „ 

Resentment   of 

prince  to  the  necessity  of  dissembling,     Constantius, 

F  /  .   .       ..  °  A.D.351. 

can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting 
forgiveness ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon 
deprived  Athanasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous 
protector.  The  civil  war  between  the  assassin  and 
the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which 
afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an 

forgery  of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Cou- 
stantius  himself.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693. 

c  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retractation 
of  Ursacius  and  Valens.  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  776.)  Their  epistles  to 
Julius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different 
a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be  genuine.  The  one 
speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess  their  guilt  and  infamy  ; 
I  lie  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honourable  recon- 
ciliation. 

<1  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from 
Athanasius  himself,  torn.  i.  p.  769.  and  822—843.  Socrates,  I.  ii. 
c.  18.  Sozomcn,  I.  iii.  c.  19.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  12.  Philostor- 
gius,  I.  iii.  c.  12. 
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interval  of  repose  to  the  catholic  church ;  and  the 
two  contending  parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  a  hishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of 
his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the  fluctu- 
ating resolutions  of  an  important  province.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence;6  and  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most 
reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
licious rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their 
common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments, 
as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceased  brother/ 
Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the 
primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of 
Constans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ; 
but  as  he  clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions 
of  Constantius  were  his  only  safeguard,  the  fervour 
of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  righteous  cause 
might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of 
Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who 
abused  the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.  The 
monarch  himself  avowed  the  resolution,  which  he 
had  so  long  suppressed,  of  avenging  his  private 
injuries  f  and  the  first  winter  after  his  victory, 
which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an 
enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished 
tyrant  of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  de- 
Councils  of  Aries  r  . 
and  Milan,  creed  the  death  ot  the  most  eminent 
—355.  an(j  vjrtuous  citizen  of  the  republic, 
the  cruel  order  would  have  been  executed  without 
hesitation,  by  the  ministers  of  open  violence  or  of 
specious  injustice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  condem- 
nation and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  dis- 
covered to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the 
church  had  already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and 
freedom  in  the  Roman  government.  The  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  and 
subscribed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  repealed  ;  and 
as  Athanasius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 
every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as  irregu- 
lar, and  even  criminal.  But  the  memory  of  the 
firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of 
Egypt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  west- 
ern church,  engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the 


e  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678.)  defends  his  innocence  by  pathetic 
complaints,  solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that 
letters  had  been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  secre- 
taries, and  those  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters 
had  been  written  by  the  former  or  received  by  the  latter. 

i  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  825—844. 

g  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor  de- 
clared, that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius,  than  he  had 
been  to  vanquish  Magnentius  or  Sylvanus. 

h  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  errone- 
ously related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  we  must  rejoice  in  the  supply 
of'soine  letters  of  Eusebius,  extracted  by  Baronius  from  the  archives 
of  the  church  of  Vercellte,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan, 
published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  355.  and  Tillemont,  torn. 
v ii.  p.  1415" 

i  The  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops,  are 
Y   2 


concurrence  of  the  Latin  bishops.     Two  years  were 
consumed  in  ecclesiastical  negociations  ;  and  the 
important  cause  between  the  emperor  and  one  of  his 
subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  first  in  the  synod 
of  Aries,   and   afterwards  in  the   great  council  of 
Milan,h  which   consisted  of  above   three  hundred 
bishops.      Their    integrity    was   gradually   under- 
mined by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity 
of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicitations  of  a 
prince,  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity ;  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst 
he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.     Corruption,  the 
most  infallible  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty, 
was  successfully  practised  ;  honours,  gifts,  and  im- 
munities, were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  vote  ;;  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  represented  as 
the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  peace  and 
union  of  the  catholic  church.     The  friends  of  Atha- 
nasius were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their  leader 
or  to  their,  cause.    With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous, 
they  maintained,  in  public  debate,  and  in  private 
conference  with  the  emperor,  the  eternal  obligation 
of  religion  and  justice.  They  declared,  that  neither 
the  hope  of  his  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  his  displea- 
sure, should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  con- 
demnation of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable 
brother."     They  affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that 
the  illegal  and  obsolete  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly  abolished  by  the 
imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-establishment  of 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or 
recantation    of    his    most  clamorous     adversaries. 
They  alleged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested 
by  the  unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sar- 
dica,1  bytheimpartialjudgmentoftheLatin  church. 
They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius, 
who,  after  enjoying  so  many   years  his   seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  so- 
vereign, was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most 
groundless    and  extravagant    accusations.      Their 
language  was  specious  ;  their  conduct  was  honour- 
able :  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole   empire  on   a  single 
bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting 
object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  the  Nicene  faith.     The  Arians  still  thought 
it  prudent  to  disguise,  in  ambiguous  language,  their 

mentioned  with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud 
to  accept  them.  "  We  combat  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against  Con- 
stantius the  antichrist  ;  who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the 
back;"  qui  non  dorsa  csedit ;  sed  veutrem  palpat.  Hilanus  contra 
Constant,  c.  5.  p.  124.  ....  , 

k  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  (xv.  7.) 
who  had  a  very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Liberius  .  .  .  perseveranter  renitebatur,  nee  visum  hominem,  nee  audi- 
tum  damnare  nefas  ultimum  SEepe  exclamans  ;  aperte  scilicet  recalci- 
trans  imperatoris  arbitrio.     Id  enim  ille  Athanasio  semper  infestus,  &c. 

1  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  If 
the  bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have 
been  94  to  76.  M.  de  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  p.  1147—1158.)  is 
justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  majority  should  have  proceeded  so 
vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the  principal  of  whom  they  im- 
mediately deposed. 
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real  sentiments  and  designs  :  but  the  orthodox 
bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every 
occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  ad- 
versaries should  purge  themselves  from  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  before  they  presumed  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius.1" 
„    ,  But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason 

Condemnation  of  .      ,  ,         .,<.»...  •      \ 

Athanasius,      was  indeed  on  the  side  ot  Athanasius) 
a.  D.  3*i.       WM   siienced   by  the   clamours  of  a 

factious  or  venal  majority ;  and  the  councils  of 
Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved,  till  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  west- 
era,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern,  church.  The  bishops 
v.  ho  had  opposed,  were  required  to  subscribe,  the 
sentence  :  and  to  unite  in  religious  communion  with 
the  suspected  leaders  of  the  adverse  party.  A  for- 
mulary of  consent  was  transmitted  by  the  messen- 
gers of  state  to  the  absent  bishops  :  and  all  those 
who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the 
public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries 
and  Milan,  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the 
honourable  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius 
of  Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves, 
Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve  to 
be  particularly  distinguished.  The  eminent  sta- 
tion of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
empire  ;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of 
the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favour- 
ite of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  father  of  the 
Niccne  faith  ;  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of 
the  Latin  church  :  and  their  example,  either  of  sub- 
mission or  resistance,  would  probably  be  imitated 
by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  emperor,  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time 
ineffectual.  The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready 
to  suffer  under  Constantius,  as  he  had  suffered 
threescore  years  before  under  his  grandfather 
Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius, 
and  his  own  freedom.  When  he  was  banished  to 
Bera-a  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  large  sum  which 
had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
journey  ;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  the 
haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs 
might  want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their 
bishops."  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile 

m  Snip.  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  412. 

■  The  exile  of  Liberia*  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  See 
1  lieodoret,  I.  ii.  c.  )G.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  834-837.  Hilar.  Frag. 
n  eot  i 

I  ■  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemnnt,  'torn.  vii.  p.  524— 561.) 
vi bo  in  the  moat  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  tlien  reprobates, 
tbe  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall  ■ 
the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may  be  distinguished  from  the  blind  and 
intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

P  The  eoofraon  ot  the  west  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts 

of  Arabia  or  Thebaic,   the  lonely  place*  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest 

I   Pbrjrcria,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Mon. 

hi    etil     Etim   «as  too   favourably  entertained 


and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased 
his  return  by  some  criminal  compliances  ;  and  after- 
wards expiated  his  guilt  by  a  seasonable  repent- 
ance. Persuasion  and  violence  were  employed  to 
extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose 
faculties  were  perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of 
an  hundred  years  ;  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the 
Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat 
with  inhuman  seventy  the  character,  or  rather  the 
memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose 
former  services  Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply 
indebted.0 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  re- 
flected a  brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness 
of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious 
truth.  The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and 
advice,  separated  those  illustrious  exiles  into  distant 
provinces,  and  carefully  selected  the  most  inhos- 
pitable spots  of  a  great  empire.0  Yet  they  soon 
experienced  that  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most 
barbarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia,  were  less  inhospit- 
able than  the  residence  of  those  cities,  in  which  an 
Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint,  the 
exquisite  rancour  of  theological  hatred.q  Their 
consolation  was  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  applause,  the 
visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  ad- 
herents ;r  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they  soon 
enjoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice 
and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  his  imaginary  standard  of  christian  truth  ; 
that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who 
defended  the  consubstantiality,  those  who  asserted 
the  similar  substance,  and  those  who  denied  the 
likeness,  of  the  Son  of  God.  Three  bishops,  de- 
graded and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile  ; 
and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  temper, 
might  either  pity  or  insult  the  blind  enthusiasm  of 
their  antagonist,  whose  present  sufferings  would 
never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  ortho-  Third  expulsion 
dox  bishops  of  the  west  were  designed  ^Alexandria, 
as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  A- D-  ^6 
ruin  of  Athanasius  himself.5  Six-and-twenty 
months  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  imperial 
court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most  insidious  arts, 
to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 

at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  place  of  his  exile  was  changed,  by  the 
advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited  by  savages,  and 
infested  by  war  and  pestilence.     Philostorg.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

q  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in  his 
own  letters,  published  by  Baronius,  A.  D.  356.  No.  92—102. 

r  Cseterum  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  celebratos  pecu. 
niasque  eis  in  sumptum  affatim  congestas  legationibus  quoque  eos 
plebiscatholicae  ex  omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp.  Sever 
Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414.     Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  83G-840. 

>  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Atha- 
nasius may  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able 
Apology  to  Constantius,  (torn.  i.  p.  673.)  his  first  Apology  for  his 
flight,  (p.  701.)  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  Solitaries,  (p.  808)  and  Hie 
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the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality. 
But  when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  pro- 
scribed by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  destitute  of 
any  foreign  support,  Constantius  despatched  two  of 
his  sectaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to  announce 
and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the 
whole  party,  the  only  motive  which  could  restrain 
Constantius  from  giving  his  messengers  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  written  mandate,  must  be  imputed  to  his 
doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the 
most  fertile  province,  of  the  empire,  if  the  people 
should  persist  in  the  resolution  of  defending,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  spiritual  father. 
Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius  a  spe- 
cious pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
an  order,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either  with 
the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations,  of  his 
gracious  master.  The  civil  powers  of  Egypt  found 
themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal 
throne  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  all  proceedings  and  hostili- 
ties should  be  suspended  till  the  emperor's  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this 
seeming  moderation,  the  catholics  were  deceived 
into  a  false  and  fatal  security ;  while  the  legions  of 
the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya,  advanced,  by 
secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather 
to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition,  and 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal.'  The  position  of  Alex- 
andria, between  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis, 
facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops  ; 
who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  be- 
fore any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken,  either 
to  shut  the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts 
of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  duke 
of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  arm- 
ed and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  in- 
vested the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  arch- 
bishop, with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people, 
performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The  doors  of 
the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid 
circumstance  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  ;  but,  as  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments  of  military 
weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an  unexceptionable 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  catholics,  the  en- 
terprise of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  success- 
ful irruption  rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest. 
The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned  by 
similar  outrages  ;  and,  during  at  least  four  months, 
Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licen- 
tious army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an 

original  Protest  of  the  People  of  Alexandria  against  the  violences  com- 
mitted  by  Syrianus,  (p.  866.)  Sozomen  (I.  iv.  c.  9.)  has  thrown  into  the 
narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circumstances. 

t  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony,  and  some  of  his  chosen 
moults.  They  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the 
Alexandrians  the  sanctity  of  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conduct- 


hostile  faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed, 
who  may  deserve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths 
were  neither  provoked  nor  revenged  ;  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel  ignominy  ;  con- 
secrated virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged,  and 
violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were 
plundered  ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal, 
lust,  avarice,  and  private  resentment,  were  gratified 
with  impunity,  and  even  with  applause.  The 
pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numerous 
and  discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
desert  a  bishop  whom  they  feared  and  esteemed. 
The  hopes  of  some  peculiar  favours,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  being  involved  in  the  general  penalties 
of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  famous 
George  of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiv- 
ing the  consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian, 
who  had  been  appointed  count  of  Egypt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant 
George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice, 
and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  violence 
and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital, 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities 
of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  success,  Constantius 
ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers. 
By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor 
congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence  ;  expatiates  on  the  vir- 
tues and  piety  of  the  most  reverend  George,  the 
elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander himself.  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  un- 
alterable resolution  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword 
the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Athanasius, 
who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had 
so  often  deserved." 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped 
from  the  most  imminent  dangers  ;  and 
the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night 
when  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the 
troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbishop,  seated  on  his 
throne,  expected,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity, 
the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public  devotion 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  ter- 
ror, he  animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  ex- 
press their  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of 
the  psalms  of  David,  which  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty  and  impious 
tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open  ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the 
people  ;  the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed 

ed  bv  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  Athanas.  torn.  ii. 
p.  491,  492.     See  likewise  Riifinus,  iii.  164.  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  524. 

u  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  694.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries, 
while  they  express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of 
Athanasius. 


His  behaviour. 
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forwards  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  dreadful 
gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected  by  the  holy 
luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar."  Afhana- 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the 
monks  and  presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his 
person ;  and  nobly  refused  to  desert  his  episcopal 
station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety  the  last  of  the 
congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and 
though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agi- 
tated multitude,  though  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he  still  recovered 
his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager  search 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian 
guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  present  to  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  the  primate  of  Egypt  disappeared  from  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained  above  six  years 
concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.* 

His  retreat.  The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable 
J5<5-362-  enemy  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  chris- 
tian princes  of  Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius 
from  tbe  most  remote  and  sequestered  regions  of 
the  earth.  Counts,  praefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies, 
were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop  and 
a  fugitive ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  was  excited  by  the  imperial  edicts  ;  liberal 
rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  pro- 
duce Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
most  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  those 
who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy.2  But 
the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race 
of  wild,  yet  submissive,  fanatics,  who  preferred  the 
commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  numerous  disciples  of  Anthony  and 
Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
father,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with 
which  he  conformed  to  their  strictest  institutions, 
collected  every  word  which  dropt  from  his  lips  as 
the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom  ;  and  per- 
suaded themselves,  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts, 
and  their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal 
which  they  expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they 
braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence.1  The 
monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and 
desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in 
the  islands  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabcnne  was  the  well-known  signal 
which  assembled  several  thousand  robust  and  de- 
termined monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.     When  their 

*  These    minute    circumstances   are   curious,  as    tiny    are    literally 
'i-i|  from  the  protest,  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days 

afterwards  by  the  catholics  of  Alexandria.    See  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  8<;7* 
y  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Arnauld,  and 
patiated   with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and 

exil*-,    of  those   celebrated    doctors.     This  concealed    parallel    is    very 
■sly managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i. 
P   130. 

i.  Mine  jam  toto  orlie  profiifrus  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  ci  tutus  nd 
btendum  so  per  era  t  Iocosl  Tribuni,  praefecti,  comitet,  exercitut  nuo- 
rine,  ad  perrestigandum  eum  moverentur  edictis  imperialibus  ;  praemia 
delatonbus  proponuntar,  si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minu*,  caput  ccrte 
Athanasii  detutixset.     Rufin   I.  r.  c.  16. 


dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  they  silently 
stretched  out  their  necks  to  the  executioner ;  and 
supported  their  national  character,  that  tortures 
could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession 
of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.*- 
The  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety 
they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was  lost  among  a 
uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude;  and  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  re- 
moved, by  their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of 
concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formi- 
dable deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and  credulous 
temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons 
and  savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athana- 
sius, which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Constantius, 
was  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  society  of  the 
monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as  guards,  as 
secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence 
of  the  pursuit  was  abated,  to  emerge  from  the  desert, 
to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria,  and  to  trust 
his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. His  various  adventures  might  have  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance. 
He  was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he 
had  scarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  a  female  slave  ;c  and  he  was  once  con- 
cealed in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the 
house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  exqui- 
site beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  re- 
lated the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a 
loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with  hasty  steps, 
conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  protection  which  he 
had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek  under 
her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and 
preserved  the  sacred  pledge  which  was  intrusted  to 
her  prudence  and  courage.  Without  imparting  the 
secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  conducted  Athana- 
sius into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched  over 
his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the 
assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  con- 
tinued, she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and 
provisions,  washed  his  feet,  managed  his  corres- 
pondence, and  dexterously  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  suspicion,  this  familiar  and  solitary  intercourse, 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most 
unblemished  chastity,  and  a  female  whose  charms 
might  excite  the  most  dangerous  emotions.11  During 
the  six  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  Athanasius 

a  Grejjnr.  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384,  .385.  See  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  176—410.  820—880. 

t>  Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  inveniri  adliue  potuit  ;  qilJe  obdurate 
illins  tractus  latroni  invito  elicere  potuit,  ut  nomen  propriuro  dicat. 
Amiuian.  xxii.  1G.  and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

e  Rutin.  I.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following 
story  will  be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius 
always  inhabited  the  asylum  which  he  accidentally  or  occasionally 
had  used. 

■I  I'.illadins,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  I3f5.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.)  the 
original  author  of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in 
her  old  age  still  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a 
connexion.     I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius,  Tillc. 
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repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  com- 
panion ;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he  saw  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,e  forces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  secretly  present  at  the  time  and 
place  of  their  convocation.  The  advantage  of  per- 
sonally negociating  with  his  friends,  and  of  observ- 
ing and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies, 
might  justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise  ;  and  Alexandria  was  con- 
nected by  trade  and  navigation  with  every  sea-port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of  his  inac- 
cessible retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  in- 
cessant and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of 
the  Arians  ;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which 
were  diligently  circulated,  and  eagerly  perused, 
contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox 
party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes  affected  the 
praise  of  moderation ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Con- 
stantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and 
the  antichrist  of  the  church.  In  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had  chas- 
tised the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from 
the  head  of  Vetranio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field 
the  legions  of  Magnentius,  received  from  an  invisi- 
ble hand  a  wound,  which  he  could  neither  heal  nor 
revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first 
of  the  christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength 
of  those  principles,  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
could  resist  the  most  violent  exertions  of  the  civil 
power. 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius,  and 

Arian  bishops.  „  J    ,  ,      ,  .   .  , 

of  so  many  respectable  bishops,  who 
suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just 
subject  of  indignation  and  discontent  to  all  chris- 
tians, except  those  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the 
Arian  faction.  The  people  regretted  the  loss  of 
their  faithful  pastors,  whose  banishment  was  usually 
followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger^  into  the 
episcopal  chair;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the 
right  of  election  was  violated,  and  that  they  were 
condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary  usurper,  whose 
person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles  were 
suspected.  The  catholics  might  prove  to  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy 
of  their  ecclesiastical  governor,  by  publicly  testi- 
fying their  dissent,  or  by  totally  se- 
parating   themselves   from    his   com- 

mont,  &c.  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  unworthy,  as  they  deem  it,  of 
the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

e  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont,  (torn.  viii.  p. 
1197.)  that  his  expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret 
visit  to  the  synods. 

f  The  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches 
which  the  public  must  feel  to  be  true,  (vol.  i.  p.  834—856.)  and,  in  com-' 
pliment  to  his  readers,  he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh, 
Ahab,  Belshazzar,  &c.  The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  less 
danger,  if  he  published  his  invective  in  Gaul  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  ; 
but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Coustantius,  and  almost  challenged  the 
reward  of  martyrdom.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p.  905. 

g-  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  811.)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice, 
which  he  afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861.)  in  the  pretended  election  of 
Faelix.     Three  eunuchs  represented  the  Roman  people,  and  three  pre. 
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niunion.  The  first  of  these  methods  was  invented 
at  Antioch,  and  practised  with  such  success,  that 
it  was  soon  diffused  over  the  christian  world.  The 
doxology,  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the 
glory  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but 
material,  inflexions  ;  and  the  substance  of  an  ortho- 
dox, or  an  heretical,  creed,  may  be  expressed  by 
the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a  copulative, 
particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regular 
psalmody  ,h  were  introduced  into  the  public  service 
by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active 
laymen,  who  were  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks  issued 
from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined 
singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch, 
the  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,1  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full 
chorus  of  voices  ;  and  the  catholics  insulted,  by  the 
purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eusfathius. 
The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted 
the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party 
to  form  separate  assemblies,  which  were  governed 
by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled 
bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
new  episcopal  pastor. k  The  revolutions  of  the 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders ;  and 
the  same  city  was  often  disputed,  under  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four 
bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost 
and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church. 
The  abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman 
government  new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition  ; 
the  bands  of  civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by  the 
fury  of  religious  factions  ;  and  the  obscure  citizen, 
who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  elevation  and 
fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  expe- 
rienced, that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic. 
The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he 

°  Rome. 

maintained  his  station  and  his  prin- 
ciples, was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a 
great  people;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the 
prayers,  the  menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  here- 
tical prince.  When  the  eunuchs  had  secretly  pro- 
nounced the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded 
apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use  the 

lates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 

h  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  73.  p.  966— 
984.)  has  collected  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  pro. 
gress  of  church-singing,  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

i  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject 
with  singular  .accuracy,  (p.  147,  &c.)  There  were  three  heterodox 
forms  :  "  To  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  To 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  To  the  Father  in 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

k  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards  de- 
generated into  a  schism,  and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  Tille- 
mont, Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  35—54,  1137— 1158.  torn.  viii.  p.  537— 
C32,  1314—1332.     Iu  many  churches  the  Arians  aud  Homoousians,  who 
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utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  capital  was  invested  oa  every  side,  and 
the  praefect  was  commanded  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem,  or  by  open  force. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Liberius,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was 
swiftly  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
people,  before  their  consternation  was  turned  into 
rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  banish- 
ment into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was  convened, 
and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop, 
never  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Fselix  ;  who,  by 
the  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly 
chosen  and  consecrated  within  the  walls  of  a  pro- 
fane palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their  pious 
obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken;  and  when 
Constantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  pre- 
served, as  the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom, 
the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign  with  familiar 
insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
most  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  hus- 
bands to  intercede  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  ad- 
vised to  undertake  a  commission,  which  in  their 
hands  would  be  less  dangerous,  and  mig'ht  prove 
more  successful.  The  emperor  received  with  po- 
liteness these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and 
dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
dress  and  ornaments  :  he  admired  their  inflexible 
resolution  of  following  their  beloved  pastor  to  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  consented 
that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Faelix,  should 
govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations. 
But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the 
practice,  and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times, 
that  when  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  publicly 
read  in  the  circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable  a  project 
of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  animated 
the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse- 
race, was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object; 
and  the  circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thou- 
sands, who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "One  God,  one 
Christ,  one  bishop."  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  the  cause  of  Liberius,  was  not  confined  to 
words  alone  ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedi- 
tion which  they  excited  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Constantius,  determined  that  prince  to  accept  the 
submission  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him 
to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After 
some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival  was  expelled 
from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  power  of  the  opposite  faction  ;    the  ad- 

had  renounced  earh  other's  commuvion,  continued  lot  some  time  to  join 
in  prayer      Philoftorginj,  I.  iii.  e.  II 

1  See,  on  thin  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7. 
AUmiku.  lorn.  i.  [,.  h:h_8G1.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c  1.5.  Theodoret.  I.  ii. 
r.  17.  Snlri.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  413.  Hieronym.  Cluou.  Mar- 
rellin.  et  Paostin.  Libell.  p.  3,  4.     Tillemont.  Mem.   Ecclef.  torn.  vi. 

m  CacDSOf  wa«  the  lart  stage  of  his  life  and  nflferinfr*.  The  situa- 
tion of  tli.it  lonely  town,  on  the  confine*  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  tlie 
J.eMer  Armenia,  has  occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity  ;  lint  wc 
*r<  directed  to  the  true  spot  by  the  course  of  the   Roman   r  art  from 
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herents  of  F;elix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the 
streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even 
in  the  churches  ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the 
return  of  a  christian  bishop,  renewed  the  horrid 
image  of  the  massacres  of  Marius,  and  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla.1 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  christians  under  the  reign 
of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained 
a  strong  and  powerful  faction  of  infidels,  who 
envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed,  even  on 
their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes  of  the  church. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  faith. 
The  capital  of  the  east  had  never  been  polluted  by 
the  worship  of  idols ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues, 
and  the  passions,  which  distinguished  the  christians 
of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  dis- 
puted by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By  their  zeal  and 
abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to 
which  they  aspired  ;  and  if  the  moral  character  of 
Macedonius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor 
had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  election  and  a  more 
orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the 
calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of 
fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  the 
throne  ;  to  which  he  was  more  frequently  restored 
by  the  violence  of  the  people,  than  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  prince  ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival. 
The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in  chains  from 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most  de- 
solate places  of  Mount  Taurus,"1  confined  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and 
at  length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of 
the  principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius." 
The  first  blood  which  stained  the  new  capital  was 
spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ;  and  many  per- 
sons were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission 
of  enforcing  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul, 
had  been  intrusted  to  Hermogenes,  the  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was 
fatal  to  himself.  The  catholics  rose  in  the  defence 
of  their  bishop  ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was 
consumed  ;  the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire 
was  dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifeless 
corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults.0     The 

Caesarea  to  Anazarbus.  See  Cellarii.Geograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.  Wes. 
scling  art  Itinerar.  p.  179—703. 

n  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  70.J-  813,  814.)  affirms,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered  ;  and  appeals  not  only  to  common  fame, 
hut  even  to  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the 
Ari.ni  persecutors.  Vet  he  acknowledges,  that  the  heretics  attributed 
to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Athanasius  is 
servilely  copied  by  Socrates,  (1.  ii.  c.  26.)  but  Sozomen,  who  discovers  a 
more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (I.  iv.  c.  2.)  to  insinuate  a  prudent  doubt. 

o  Ammianus  (xiv.  10.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event. 
lint  we  no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history. 
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fate  of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a  similar 
occasion.  In  the  most  gentle  and  honourable  terms 
lie  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication 
with  the  palace  and  the  sea.  A  vessel,  which  lay 
ready  at  the  garden  stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ; 
and,  while  the  people  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already  em- 
barked on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.  They  soon 
beheld,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of 
the  palace  thrown  open,  and  the  usurper  Mace- 
donius  seated  by  the  side  of  the  praefect  on  a  lofty 
chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  guards 
with  drawn  swords.  The  military  procession  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cathedral  ;  the  Arians  and  the 
catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  occupy  that  important 
post ;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a 
regular  force,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  ;  but  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  clamour  and  sedition  ;  and 
the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  connected  with 
the  subject  of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  nourish  and 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel 
in  which  the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been 
deposited  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishops 
transported  those  venerable  remains  into  the  church 
of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even  pious 
measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation, 
by  the  whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoou- 
sian  doctrine.  The  factions  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was  used  as  their 
field  of  battle ;  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes 
and  the  adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  should 
impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle, 
would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  motive 
which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence 
which  disguised  the  licentiousness  of  passion,  sup- 
pressed the  remorse  which,  in  another  cause,  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  christians  of  Con- 
stantinople, p 

Cruelty  of  the  The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition 
Anans.  Qf  constantius,  which  did  not  always 
require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital, 
and  the  criminal  behaviour  of  a  faction,  which 
opposed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their  sovereign. 
The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  con- 
fiscation, were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour  ;  and  the 
Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks, 


P  See  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6,7—12,  13— 17, 16-26,  27— 38.  and  Sozoinen, 
1.  iii.  3,  4.  7—9.  I.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
of  which  Phot i us  has  made  an  abstract,  (Phot.  Bibliot.  p.  1419—1430.) 
are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these  historians;  hut  a  modern  Greek,  who 
could  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding  fables  and  miracles,  is 
entitled  to  some  commendation. 

M  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  27.  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  as- 
sistants of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops 
of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicti',  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and 


a  reader  and  a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.      By  an  edict  of  Constantius 
against  the  catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those 
who  refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops, 
and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprived 
of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights 
of  christians  ;   they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.     The  execution  of  this  unjust  law, 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was 
committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius  ;  the  civil  and 
military   powers  were   directed   to   obey  his  com- 
mands ;  and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi- 
Arian  tyrant  in  the   support  of  the  Homoiousion, 
exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign, 
of  Constantius.     The  sacraments  of  the  church  were 
administered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied 
the  vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Mace- 
donius.    The  rites  of  baptism  were  conferred  on 
women  and  children,  who,  for  that  purpose,  had 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  parents ; 
the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open,  by 
a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was 
forced  down  their  throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  vir- 
gins were  either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,  or 
inhumanly  compressed  between  sharp  and  heavy 
boards.*1     The  Novatians  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
Homoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded 
with  the  catholics  themselves.      Macedonius  was 
informed,    that   a  large    district  of  Paphlagoniar 
was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those  sectaries. 
He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them  ; 
and  as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy 
of  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body 
of  four  thousand  legionaries  to  march  against  the 
rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory  of  Mantinium 
under  his  spiritual  dominion.     The  Novatian  pea- 
sants,  animated   by   despair    and   religious    fury, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country  ; 
and  though  many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain, 
the  Roman  legions  were  vanquished  by  an  irregular 
multitude,  armed  only  with  scythes  and  axes  ;  and, 
except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious  flight, 
four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.     The  successor  of  Constantius  has  ex- 
pressed, in  a  concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the 
theological  calamities  which  afflicted  the  empire, 
and  more  especially  the  east,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  of  those 
of  his  eunuchs.      "  Many  were  imprisoned,   and 
persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile.    Whole  troops  of 

especially  for  their  charity.  I  cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader, 
that  the  difference  between  the  Homoousion  and  Homoiousion,  is  al- 
most invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

r  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  four  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  au. 
thor  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  apttifiot, 
0a\Bi/7ec  totjuiitii,  which  Nicepborus  very  properly  translates  thou- 
sands.    Vales,  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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those  who  are  styled  heretics  were  massacred,  par- 
ticularly at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samosata.  In  Paphla- 
gonin,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces, towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and 
utterly  destroyed."5 

"While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  con- 

The  revolt  and  . 

fury  of  the  Do-  troversy  consumed  the  vitals  of  the 
ceiiions,  ,rulm'  empire,  the  African  provinces  were 
a.  D.  345,  &c.  infested  by  their  peculiar  enemies  the 
savage  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  Circum- 
cellions, formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of  the 
Donatist  party.1  The  severe  execution  of  the  laws 
of  Constantine  had  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  resistance  ;  the  strenuous  eJforts  of  his  son 
Constans.  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  church,  exas- 
perated the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred,  which  had 
first  occasioned  the  separation ;  and  the  methods  of 
force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  imperial 
commissioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  furnished  the 
schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their 
pretended  successors."  The  peasants  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a 
ferocious  race,  who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  laws  ;  who  were 
imperfectly  converted  to  the  christian  faith ;  but 
who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  their  Donatist  teachers.  They 
indignantly  supported  the  exile  of  their  bishops, 
the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  violence  of  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a 
military  guard,  -was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal 
violence  ;  and  the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, which  had  been  shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed 
their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs.  By 
their  own  cruelty  and  rashness,  the  ministers  of 
persecution  sometimes  provoked  their  fate ;  and  the 
guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated  the  cri- 
minals into  despair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from 
their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  assem- 
bled in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Getu- 
lian  desert;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of 
labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine,  which  was 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly 
condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders 
of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains 
of  the  saints  ;  their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were 
indifferently  provided  with  swords  and  spears,  was 
a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  termed  an 
Israelite  ;  and  the  well-known  sound  of  "  Praise  be 
to  Cod,"  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war,  dif- 

•  Julian.  Epistol.  lii.  p.  436.  edit  Spanheim. 

I  See  Optatus  Milevitanns,  (particularly  Hi.  4.)  with  the  Donatist 
history,  l>y  M.  Dupio,  ami  the  original  piece*  at  the  end  of  his  edition. 
The  numerous  circumstances  which  Augnstin  has  mentioned,  of  the 
fury  of  the  Circumcellions  against  others,  and  against  themselves,  have 
been  laboriously  collected  hy  Tillemout,  Mem.  Cedes,  torn.  vi.  p.  147 
— 186;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  exposed  the  injuries 
which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 

n  It  is  amusing  enough  to  ohscrve  the  language  of  opposite  parties, 
when  they  sfieak  of  the  same  men  and  things.  Grains,  bishop  of  Car- 
tha^-e,  begin*  the  acclamations  of  an  orthodox  synod,  "Gratia*  Deo 
omnipotent  et  Christo  Jesu  .  .  , qui  imperavit  rellgiosissiino  Constanli 
impcraton,  ut   voturo  gereret  unitatis,   ct  mittcret  ministros  sancti 


fused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of 
Africa.  At  first  their  depredations  were  coloured 
by  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded 
the  measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without  con- 
trol their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the 
villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the 
licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occu- 
pations of  husbandry,  and  the  administrations  of 
justice,  were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcel- 
lions pretended  to  restore  the  primitive  equality  of 
mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of  civil  society, 
they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the  slaves  and 
debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  stand- 
ard. When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually 
contented  themselves  with  plunder,  but  the  slightest 
opposition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence  and 
murder ;  and  some  catholic  priests,  who  had  impru- 
dently signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the 
fanatics  with  the  most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity. 
The  spirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not  always 
exerted  against  their  defenceless  enemies ;  they 
engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the 
province ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they 
attacked  in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful 
valour,  an  advanced  guard  of  the  imperial  cavalry. 
The  Donatists  who  were  taken  in  arms  received, 
and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert.  The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur, 
either  by  the  sword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire  ;  and  the 
measures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid 
proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebel- 
lion, and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgiveness. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the 
persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Camisards  ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of 
Languedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia,  by  their 
military  achievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their 
fierce  independence  with  more  resolution  and  per- 
severance." 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  Their  reij,jj0!ls 
of  religious  tyranny ;  but  the  rage  of  suicides, 
the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary kind  ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed 
among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot 
surely  be  paralleled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 
Many  of  these  fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror 
of  life,  and  the  desire  of  martyrdom ;  and  they 
deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by 
what  hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was 
sanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eter- 

operis  famulos  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium."  Monument.  Vet.  ad  Cal- 
cem  Optati,  p.  313.  "  Ecce  suhito,"  (says  the  Donatist  author  of  the 
Passion  of  Marculus)"  de  Constant  is  rey;is  tyrannic;!  domo.  .  .  poll  tit  urn 
Maraiiana.'  persecution!*  murmur  increpuit,  et  duoblU  besliis  ad  Afri- 
eam  missis,  eodem  scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo  excciandum  prorsus  ac 
dinim  ecclesiae  certamen  indictum  est;  ut  popuhis  christian!]*  ad 
unionem  cuin  traditorihus  faciendam,  nudatis  militum  gladiis  et 
draconum  praeseotibussignis,  ct  tuharum  rocibui  cogeretur."  Monu- 
ment, p.  304. 

x  The  Histoire  de*  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  Villefranche,  17fSf>, 
may  he  recommended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  at. 
tent  ion  to  discover  the  religion  of  the  author. 
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nal  happiness/  Sometimes  they  rudely  disturbed 
the  festivals,  and  profaned  the  temples,  of  paganism, 
with  the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous  of  the 
idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  honour  of  their 
gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge 
to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They 
frequently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  high- 
ways, and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  mar- 
tyrdom, by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they  con- 
sented, and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they 
refused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a  favour.  When 
they  were  disappointed  of  every  other  resource, 
they  announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the  presence 
of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  should  cast  them- 
selves headlong  from  some  lofty  rock ;  and  many 
precipices  were  shown,  which  had  acquired  fame 
by  the  number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions 
of  these  desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were  admired 
by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred 
by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial 
philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last 
abuse  of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally 
derived  from  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

General  oharac  The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine 
tiar.°sfect,e  chriS"  divisions,  which  distracted  the  peace, 
A.  b.  312-361.  and  dishonoured  the  triumph,  of  the 
church,  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pagan  histo- 
rian, and  j ustify  the  complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop. 
The  experience  of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him, 
that  the  enmity  of  the  christians  towards  each  other, 
surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man;1 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically  laments, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  dis- 
cord, into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tem- 
pest, and  of  hell  itself.a  The  fierce  and  partial 
writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  them- 
selves, and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries, 
have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons. 
Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  perfect 
monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute  an 
equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed 
and  bestowed  the  appellations  of  orthodox  and  here- 
tics. They  had  been  educated  in  the  same  religion, 
and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  present,  or  in  a  future,  life,  were  balanced  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might 
be  innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  merito- 
rious or  corrupt.  Their  passions  were  excited  by 
similar  objects  ;  and  they  might  alternately  abuse 
the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.     The  me- 


y  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  tlieir  justification  the  example  of 
Razias,  which  is  related  iu  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

z  Nullas  infestas  hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  cibi  ferales  plerique 
christianorum  expertus.     Ammian.  xxii.  5. 

a  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501. 
quarto  edit. 

b  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  Etablissemens  des  Euro- 
peens  dans  les  deux  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

c  According  to  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45.)  the  emperor 
prohibited,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  ra  juvirapa  .  .  .  me 
«i6w\o\aTpeia?;  the  abominable  acts  or  pirts  of  idolatry.     Socrates 
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taphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the 
Arians,  could  not  influence  their  moral  character  ; 
and  they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant 
spirit,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure  and 
simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just    Toleration  of 
confidence,  has  prefixed  to  his  own  his-      paganism 
tory  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philo- 
sophical,1' accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montes- 
quieu, for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Constantine, 
by  which  the  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  was 
absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples, 
and  of  any  public  religion.     The  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  in- 
duced him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly  ascribed 
to  their  favourite  hero  the  merit  of  a  general  perse- 
cutions    Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law, 
which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  imperial 
codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle, 
which  Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  religion  ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  dis- 
guised his  conversion,  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his 
throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing 
terms,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  master ;  but  he  declares,  that 
those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  celestial  light,  may  freely  enjoy 
their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods.     A  report, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  suppressed, 
is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  modera- 
tion, the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and 
of  superstition."1     Without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
his  promise,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the  pa- 
gans, the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  de- 
cayed fabric  of  polytheism.     The  partial  acts  of 
severity  which  he  occasionally  exercised,  though 
they  were  secretly  prompted  by  a  christian  zeal, 
were  coloured  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice  and 
the  public  good  ;  and  while  Constantine  designed 
to  ruin  the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the 
abuses,  of  the  ancient  religion.     After  the  example 
of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors,  he  condemned, 
under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult  and 
impious  arts  of  divination  ;  which  excited  the  vain 
hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  present  condition. 
An  ignominious  silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles, 
which  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and 


(1.  i.  c.  17.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  have  represented  the  conduct 
of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and  history  ;  which  has  been 
neglected  by  Theodoret  (I.  v.  c.  21.)  andOrosius.  (vn.28.)  Turn  demde 
(says  the  latter)  primus  Constantiniis  justo  ordine  et  pio  vicein  vertit 
edicto;  siquidem  statuit  citra  ullam  horainum  caedem,  paganorum 
templa  claudi. 

d  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56.  60.  In  the  sermon  to 
the  assembly  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was 
mature  in  years  and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.)  that  they 
are  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  their  reli- 
gious worship. 
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falsehood  ;  the  effeminate  priests  of  the  Nile  were 
abolished  ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  Roman  censor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia ;  in  which 
every  mode  of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practised 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honour  of  Venus.e  The 
imperial  city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned  with 
the  spoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and 
Asia  ;  the  sacred  property  was  confiscated  ;  the  sta- 
tues of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported,  with  rude 
familiarity,  among  a  people  who  considered  them 
as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity :  the 
gold  and  silver  were  restored  to  circulation ;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  and  the  eunuchs,  im- 
proved the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying,  at  once, 
their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But 
these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
the  Roman  world ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long 
since  accustomed  to  endure  the  same  sacrilegious 
rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconsuls, 
who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  subvert 
the  established  religion/ 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the 

and  his  sons.  . 

footsteps  of  their  father,  with  more 
zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of 
rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied  ;s 
every  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behaviour 
of  the  christians  ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the 
disadvantage  of  paganism  ;  and  the  demolition  of 
the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  auspicious 
events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantius.'1 
The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concise 
law,  which  might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  pleasure,  that 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  im- 
mediately shut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none 
may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise 
our  pleasure,  that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain 
from  sacrifices.  If  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and 
after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confiscated 

t  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  ConsUntin.  1.  iii.  c.  54 — 58,  and  1.  iv.  c.  23—25. 
These  acts  of  authority  may  he  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Bacchanal*,  and  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  I»is,  by  the  magistrates 
of  pagan  Home 

f  Eusebius  fin  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  54.)  and  Lahanius  (Orat.  pro 
Templis,  p.  9,  10.  edit.  Gothefred.)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege 
of  Constantine,  which  they  viewed  in  very  diflerent  lights.  The  latter 
expressly  declares,  that  "  he  made  use  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made 
no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship  ;  the  temples  indeed  were  impoverish. 
ed,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  there."  Lardner's  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

g  Ammianus  'xxii.  4.)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoliis 
templorum  pasti.  Libanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p.  23.)  that  the 
emperor  often  gave  away  a  temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or 
a  gold  cup  :  hut  the  devout  philosopher  tikes  care  to  observe,  that 
these  sacrilegious  favourites  very  seldom  prospered. 

fa  See  Gothefred.  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  2o2.  Liban.  Orat.  Pa- 
rental  c.  x.  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  235, 

i  Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  universis  <  laudi  protinus  tern. 
pla,  et  accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiate  delinquendi  perditis  abnegari. 
Volaroos  etiam  cunctos  a  sacrifices  abstinere.  Quod  siquis  aliqtiid 
forte  hnjusmodi  perpetraverit,  gladio  sternatur:  facilitates  etiam  per. 
empti  fisco  decernimus  viodicari  s  et  similiter  adfligi  rec  tores  provin- 
ciarum  «i  (acinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x. 
leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date  of 
this  extravagant  law;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negli- 
gence of  magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la 
'•I-  rn  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xv.  p.  !)8.)  conjectures,  with  a  show 
of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads  of 
an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis  Memoriae,  among  thi 
papers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  worthy  model,  in 
the  Theodo«ian  Code, 


to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties 
against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neg- 
lect to  punish  the  criminals."1     But  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  this  formidable 
edict  was  either  composed  without  being  published, 
or  was   published   without  being  executed.     The 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which  are 
still  extant  of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove 
the  public  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.     In  the  east, 
as  well  as  in  the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were  respected, 
or  at  least  were  spared  ;  and  the  devout  multitude 
still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festivals, 
and  of  processions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  civil  government.     About  four  years 
after  the  supposed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Con- 
stantius visited  the  temples  of  Rome  ;  and  the  de- 
cency of  his  behaviour  is  recommended  by  a  pagan 
orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
succeeding  princes.     "  That  emperor,"  says  Sym- 
machus,  u  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins to  remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal 
dignities  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  custo- 
mary allowance  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public 
rites  and  sacrifices  ;  and,  though  he  had  embraced 
a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity ."k 
The  senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn 
decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and 
Constantine  himself  was  associated,  after  his  death, 
to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  insulted 
during  his  life.     The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  preroga- 
tives, of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were 
accepted  without  hesitation,    by    seven   christian 
emperors  ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more  absolute 
authority   over  the   religion  which  they   had  de- 
serted, than  over  that  which  they  professed.' 

The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin 
of  paganism  ;m  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infi- 
dels was  less  vigorously  prosecuted  by  princes  and 

k  Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  54. 

l  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souverain  Pon- 
tifical des  Empereurs  Romains,  (in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  xv.  p.  75 — 
144.)  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the 
state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gra- 
tian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus,  that  Gratian  was  the  first  who  refused 
the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the  murmurs  of 
bigotry,  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced. 

m  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagans  and  paganism,  I 
shall  now  trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words. 
1.  riu'vri,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a 
fountain;  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  same 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of  pagus  andpagans,  (Festus 
sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382.)  2.  By  an  easy  ex- 
tension of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous,  (Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  5.)  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the 
necessity  of  a  correlative  term,  (Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.)  and  all 
the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince  were  brand- 
ed with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagans.  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24.  43. 
77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  Tertullian  de  Pallio,  r.  4.)  4.  The  christians 
were  the  soldiers  of  Christ  j  their  adversaries  who  refused  his  sacrament, 
or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of 
pagans:  and  this  popular  reproach  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Valentin iati  (A.  D.  365.)  into  imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit. 
ii.  leg.  18.)  anil  theological  writings.  5.  Christianity  gradually  filled 
the  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentius 
(advers.  Symmachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  and  Orosius,  (in  Preefat.  Hist.)  retired 
and  languished  in  obscure  villages;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its  new 
signification,  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin,  fi.  Since  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been 
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bishops,  who  were  more  immediately  alarmed  by  the 
guilt  and  danger  of  domestic  rebellion.  The  extir- 
pation of  idolatry"  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
established  principles  of  intolerance:  but  the  hostile 
sects,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial 
court,  were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating,  and 
perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds  of  a  powerful, 
though  declining  faction.  Every  motive  of  authority 
and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason,  now  militated  on 
the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three  generations 
elapsed,  before  their  victorious  influence  was  uni- 
versally felt.  The  religion  which  had  so  long  and 
so  lately  been  established  in  the  Roman  empire  was 
still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less  attached 
indeed  to  speculative  opinion,  than  to  ancient  cus- 
tom. The  honours  of  the  state  and  army  were 
indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius  ;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  super- 
stition of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very  different 
causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  pro- 
voked by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect ; 
and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire, 
a  young  and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul 
from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  had  secretly  em- 
braced the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
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Julian  is  declared  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Gaul. — 
His  march  and  success. — The  death  of  Constantius. 
— Civil  administration  of  Julian. 


The  jealousy 
of  Constantius 
against  Julian. 


While  the  Romans  languished  under 
the  ignominious  tyranny  of  eunuchs 
and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were 
repeated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The  barba- 
rians of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the 
arms  of  the  young  Caesar ;  his  soldiers  were  the 
companions  of  his  victory;  the  grateful  provincials 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  favour- 
ites, who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended 

successively  applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  poly theists  of  the  old  and 
new  world.  7.  The  Latin  christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on 
their  mortal  enemies  the  Mahometans;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  were 
branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganism.  See 
Gerard  Vossius  Etymologicon  Linguae  Latins,  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  p. 
420.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  250. 
and  Ducange,  mediae  et  inhmffi   Latinitat.  Glossar. 

n  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EkScoXov  and  Aarpeta 
were  ancient  and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an 
apparition,  (Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  601  )  a  representation,  an  image,  created 
either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or 
slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5.)  to  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and 
the  reproach  of  idolatry  (E«5w\oXaTpeia,)  has  stigmatized  that  visible 
and  abject  mode  of  superstition,  which  some  sects  of  Christianity  should 
not  hastily  impute  to  the  polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

a  Omnesqui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  professores  jam  docti, 
recte  consults,  prospereque  completa  vertebant   in  deridiculum:  talia 


by  his  virtues  ;  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend 
of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long 
as  the  fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of 
the  palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  of 
satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  had 
so  often  practised  with  success.  They  easily  dis- 
covered, that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from 
affectation :  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy 
savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were 
applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic 
warrior;  and  his  modest  despatches  were  stigmatized 
as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious 
Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied  the 
art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy. a  The 
voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  by 
the  shouts  of  victory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt;  and  the  monarch  himself  was 
meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant 
the  honourable  reward  of  his  labours.  In  the  letters 
crowned  with  laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  were  addressed  to  the  provinces,  the  name 
of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Constantius  had  made  his 
dispositions  in  person  ;  he  had  signalized  his  valour 
in  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  military  conduct  had 
secured  the  victory;  and  the  captive  king  of  the 
barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on  the  field  of 
battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  distant  above 
forty  days' journey. b  So  extravagant  a  fable  was 
incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credu- 
lity, or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Secretly  conscious  that  the  applause  and 
favour  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  syco- 
phants, who  coloured  their  mischievous  designs  with 
the  fairest  appearances  of  truth  and  candour. c  In- 
stead of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  they 
acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services.  But 
they  darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar 
might  instantly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous 
crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude  should  prefer 
their  inclinations  to  their  duty  ;  or  if  the  general  of 
a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his  alle- 
giance by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and  independent 
greatness.  The  personal  fears  of  Con-  Fears  and  envy  of 
stantius  were  interpreted  by  his  council  Constantius. 
as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety  ;    whilst 

sine  modo  strepentes  insulse;  in  odium  venit  cum  victorns  suis;  ca- 
pella,  Don  homo;  ut  hirsutum  Julianum  carpentes,  appellantesque  lo. 
quacem  talpam,  et  purpuratam  simiam,  et  litterionem  Graecum  ;  et  Ins 
congruentia  plurima  atque  vernactila  principi  resonantes,  audire  h<ec 
taliique  gestienti,  virtutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudentibus  conaban- 
tur,  et  segnem  incessentes  et  timidum  et  umbratilem,  gestaque  secus 
verbis  comptioribus  exornantem.     Ammianus,  xvii.  11. 

b  Ammian.  xvi.  L2.  The  orator  Themistius  (iv.  p.  56,  57.)  believed 
whatever  was  contained  in  the  imperial  letters,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  published  his 
Abridgment  in  the  last  year  of  Constantius,  ascribes  the  German  vic- 
tories to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Caesar. 
Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the  favour  or  es. 
teem  of  Julian  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue;  and  the  important 
offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  praefect  of  the  city. 
Ammian.  xxi.  10.  .         .....         ,  ...    ,. 

c  Callido  nocendi  artificio,  accusatonam  dintatem  laudum  titulis 
pera»-ebant.  .  .  .  Ha?  voces  fuerunt  ad  inrlammanda  odia  probris  omni- 
bus potentiores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  vet.  Panegyr. 
xi.  5,  6. 
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in  private,  and  perhaps  in  bis  own  breast,  he  dis- 
guised, under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear, 
the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had 
secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Ju- 
lian. 

The  lesions  of  The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul, 
Gaul  are  ordered    anj  the  imminent  danger  of  the  eastern 

1 1  march  intollie 

east.  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence 

wo-  April-  for  the  design  which  was  artfully  con- 
certed by  the  imperial  ministers.  They  resolved  to 
disarm  the  Caesar;  to  recall  those  faithful  troops 
who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity  j  and  to  era- 
ploy,  in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the 
banks  oi  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany. 
While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and 
a  notary,  with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor, 
which  tin  v  were  directed  to  execute,  and  he  was 
commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius  signified 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtae,  and 
Petulants.  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  be 
separated  from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which 
they  had  acquired  their  fame  and  discipline ;  that 
in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three  hundred  of 
the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected  ;  and  that  this 
numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic 
army,  should  instantly  begin  their  inarch,  and  exert 
their  utmost  diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia."1  The 
Caesar  foresaw  and  lamented  the  consequences  of 
this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries,  who 
engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The 
public  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honour  of 
Julian,  had  been  pledged  for  the  observance  of  this 
condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  and  oppression 
would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resent- 
ment, of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who 
considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and 
freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions. 
The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges 
of  Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  general  defence  of 
the  republic  ;  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard 
viith  cold  indifference  the  antiquated  names  of  the 
republic  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth 
or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul, 
they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they  despised,  and 
perhaps  hated,  the  emperor  ;  they  dreaded  the  labo- 
rious march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning 
deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the 
country  which  they  had  saved  ;  and  excused  their 
want  of  spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more 
immediate  duty   of   protecting  their   families  and 


*  The.  minute  interval,  whir  h  may  be  interposed,  between  the  hyerne 
n/iultti  and  the  primo  vere  of  Ammianus,  (xx.  1.  4.)  instead  of  allowing 
a  sufficient  spare  f'/r  a  rnarrli  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render 
the  orders  of  Constantius  as  extravagant  as  they  were  unjust.  The 
troops  of  fiaul  rould  not  have  readied  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn. 
The  memory  of  Ammiamts  must  haie  been  inaccurate,  and  his  lan- 
guage incorrect. 


friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  de- 
rived from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and 
inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  were 
exhausted  of  their  military  strength,  the  Germans 
would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been  imposed  on 
their  fears  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to 
whom  the  public  calamities  would  be  imputed, 
must  find  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  either  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  crimi- 
nal in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  com- 
plied with  the  orders  which  be  had  received,  he 
subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a  people 
who  deserved  his  affection.  But  a  positive  refusal 
was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  pe- 
remptory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his 
commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair  apology,  or 
candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  dependant  station  of 
the  Ca-sar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  deli- 
berate. Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ; 
he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of 
Sallust,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office  by 
the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunuchs  :  he  could  not 
even  enforce  his  representations  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been  afraid,  or 
ashamed,  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,6  the  general  of 
the  cavalry,  was  despatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  Florentius 
was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assessment  of  the 
tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman, 
declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dan- 
gerous occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated 
invitations  of  Julian,  who  represented  to  him,  that 
in  every  important  measure,  the  presence  of  the 
praefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council  of  the 
prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ca-sar  was  oppressed 
by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
imperial  messengers,  who  presumed  to  suggest,  that 
if  he  expected  the  return  of  his  ministers,  he  would 
charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  re- 
serve for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable 
to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in 
the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his  in- 
tention, of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not 
preserve  with  honour,  but  which  he  could  not  abdi- 
cate with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  Their  discou- 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  obe-  tents- 
diencc  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject, 
and  that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge 
of  the  public  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessary 
orders  for  carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of 
Constantius  ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march 
for  the  Alps  ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  several 


e    \ i  n  H-.  xx.  1.     The  valour  of  Lupicinus,  and  his  military  skill, 

are  acknowledged  by  the  historian,  who,  in  his  affected  language,  ac- 
cuses the  general  of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a 
tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt  whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avari- 
cious. The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  I'icts  was  so  serious,  that  Julian 
himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  island. 
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garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective  places  of 
assembly.  They  advanced  with  difficulty  through 
the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of  provincials  ; 
who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity  by  silent  despair, 
or  loud  lamentations  ;  while  the  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers holding  their  infants  in  their  arms,  accused 
the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the  mixed  lan- 
guage of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of  indignation. 
This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted  the  humanity 
of  the  Caesar;  he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of 
post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  soldiers/  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
which  he  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increased, 
by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  popularity,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of 
an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage  ; 
their  licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were 
communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness 
and  effect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  most  daring 
acts  of  sedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their 
tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed, 
which  painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Caesar,  the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the 
feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants  of 
Constantius  were  astonished  and  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed  the 
Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops  ;  but 
they  imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious 
advice  of  Julian ;  who  proposed  that  they  should 
not  march  through  Paris,  and  suggested  the  danger 
and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 
They  proclaim  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops 
Julian  emperor.  was  ann0unccd,  the  Caesar  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had 
been  elected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
After  distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
by  their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention, 
Julian  addressed  himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the 
surrounding  multitude  :  he  celebrated  their  exploits 
with  grateful  applause  ;  encouraged  them  to  accept, 
with  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes 
of  a  powerful  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  admonished 
them,  that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an 
instant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  offending  their  general  by  an 
indecent  clamour,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments  by 
false  and  venal  acclamations,  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate silence  ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  were  dis- 
missed to  their  quarters.  The  principal  officers 
were  entertained  by  the  Caesar,  who  professed,  in 
the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and 
his  inability  to  reward,  according  to  their  deserts, 


f  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  cursus  clavularis,  or  cla- 
biilaris.  These  post-waggons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  code,  and 
were  supposed  to  carry  fifteeu  hundred  pounds'  weight.  See  Vales,  ad 
Ammian.  xx.  4. 

er  Most  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths,  (Thermarum,)  of  which  a 
solid  and  lofty  hall  still  subsists  in  the  rue  de  la  harpe.  The  build- 
ings covered  a  considerable  space  of  the  modern  quarter  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  the  gardens,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  communicated 
with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  By  the  injuries  of  time  and 
the  Normans-,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
a  maze  of  ruins  :  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  licentious  love. 
Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alis; 
Multiplici  latebra  scelerum  tersura  ruborem. 


the  brave  companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired 
from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and  perplexity  ;  and 
lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them 
from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country. 
The  only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their  sepa- 
ration was  boldly  agitated  and  approved  ;  the  popu- 
lar resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular 
conspiracy ;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were 
heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  in- 
flamed by  wine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
the  troops  were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  impetuous  multitude,  with 
swords,  and  bows,  and  torches,  in  their  hands, 
rushed  into  the  suburbs  ;  encompassed  the  palace  -,s 
and,  careless  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the 
fatal  and  irrevocable  words,  Julian  Augustus  ! 
The  prince,  whose  anxious  suspense  was  interrupted 
by  their  disorderly  acclamations,  secured  the  doors 
against  their  intrusion  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the 
accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  oppo- 
sition, forcibly  entered  the  palace,  seized,  with  re- 
spectful violence,  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded 
Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated 
shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence  as 
well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting 
their  treasonable  designs  ;  and  of  preparing,  for  his 
oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  violence.  Address- 
ing himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  indi- 
viduals, he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  indignation;  conjured 
them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  immortal  victo- 
ries ;  and  ventured  to  promise,  that  if  they  would 
immediately  return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would 
undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  not  only  a 
free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation 
of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  resentment. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian, 
than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal 
was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their 
impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Caesar  sus- 
tained, till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers, 
their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces  ;  nor  did  he 
yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured,  that  if 
he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  He 
was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst 
the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich 
military  collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  sup- 
plied the  want  of  a  diadem  ;h  the  ceremony  was 


-.-...--  pereuntis  saepc  pudoris 
Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  accommoda furtis. 
(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  1.  iv.  c.  8.  a  poetical 
work  of  John  de  Hauteville,  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  about 
the  year  1 190.  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert, 
ii.)  Yet  such  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  since  agitated 
on  the  same  ground.  Bonamy,  Mem.  de  1'  Academie,  torn.  xv.  p. 
678-682. 

h  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of 
superstitious  ceremony  ;  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  use 
of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  horse  collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers 
would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 
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concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate  donative  ;' 
and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or 
affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  his  apartment. k 

His  protestations  The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed 
ofinD.H-ence  only  from  his  innocence ;  but  his  in- 
nocence must  appear  extremely  doubtful '  in  the 
ej  es  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  mo- 
th es  and  the  professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and 
active  mind  was  susceptible  of  the  various  impres- 
sions of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of 
duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the 
fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cal- 
culate the  respective  weight  and  operation  of  these 
sentiments  ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  action 
which  might  escape  the  observation,  while  they 
guided  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julian  him- 
self. The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  ;  their  tumult  was  the  na- 
tural effect  of  interest  and  of  passion  ;  and  if  Julian 
had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  ap- 
pearances of  chance,  he  must  have  employed  the 
most  consummate  artifice  without  necessity  and 
probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares, 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of 
Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that  till  the 
close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his  elevation, 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  sol- 
diers ;m  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the 
honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher. 
Yet  the  superstitious  confidence  that  Constantius 
was  the  enemy,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  favour- 
ite, of  the  gods,  might  prompt  him  to  desire,  to  so- 
licit, and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious  moment  of 
his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  a  short  slumber;  and  afterwards 
related  to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  genius  of 
the  empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his 
door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproaching  his 
want  of  spirit  and  ambition."  Astonished  and  per- 
plexed, he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupi- 
ter ;  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and 
manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  will  of 
heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  conduct  which  dis- 
claims the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason,  excites  our 
suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so 
crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it 
insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 

>  An  equal  proportion  of  (told  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former, 
one  pound  of  the  latter  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten 
shillings  of  our  money. 

k  For  the  whole  narrative  of  thin  revolt,  we  rn.iy  appeal  to  authentic 
and  original  materials,  Julian  himself,  (ad  8.  P.  ft.  Athimensem  p 
2S2— 2*1.,  Libaniot,  (Oral  Parental,  c.  44— 48  io  Fabriciui  Bibliot. 
'  rn.  vii.  i>  209— 27.i  ;  Ammianus,  (xx.  4.)  and  /osimns,  (I.  hi, 
p.  151—153.)  who,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more 
respectable  authority  of  Eunapius.  With  such  guides  we  might  nog. 
leet  the  abbreviates  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 

1     Eutropius,   a    respectable    witness,  uses    a    doubtful    expression, 

consensu  militant,"  Ix.  15.)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance 
ought  excuse  bis  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  pre- 
sumption,  madness,  and  impious  rebellion,  au0aina,  anovoia,  aatfttia 
Oral.  ni.  p.  CT. 


To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  His  embassy  tp 
protect  the  persons  of  his  enemies,0  to  Constantius. 
defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises  which 
were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the 
cares  which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of 
the  new  emperor.  Although  he  was  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he 
was  still  desirous  of  saving  his  country  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with 
the  superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving 
his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  military 
and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the 
field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader, 
and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories, 
lamented  their  sufferings,  applauded  their  resolu- 
tion, animated  their  hopes,  and  checked  their  impe- 
tuosity ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had 
obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops,  that  if 
the  emperor  of  the  east  would  subscribe  an  equitable 
treaty,  they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest, 
and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tranquil  possession 
of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation  he  com- 
posed, in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a 
specious  and  moderate  epistle, p  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his 
chamberlain  Eutherius ;  two  ambassadors  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and  observe  the 
dispositions  of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  inscribed 
with  the  modest  appellation  of  Caesar  ;  but  Julian 
solicits,  in  a  peremptory  though  respectful  manner, 
the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  irregularity  of  his  own  election, 
while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure,  the  resentment 
and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted  his 
reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his 
brother  Constantius ;  and  engages  to  send  him  an 
annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army 
with  a  select  number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  ac- 
cept from  his  choice  a  praetorian  praefect  of  approved 
discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves  for  himself 
the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers, 
with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the 
emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice;  to  distrust 
the  arts  of  those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only 
by  the  discord  of  princes  ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer 
of  a  fair  and  honourable  treaty,  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constan- 
tine.  In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more 
than  he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q..  Athen.  p.  284.  The  devout  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 
terie  (Vie  de  Juliet),  p.  159.)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout 
protestations  ofa  pagan. 

ii  Amiuian.  xx.  5.  with  the  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  genius  of 
the  empire.  Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and 
physician,  Oribasian  (Epist.  xvii.  p.  384.)  mentions  another  dream,  to 
which,  before  the  event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to 
the  ground,  ofa  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even 
in  Ins  sleep,  the  mind  of  the  Caesar  must  have  been  agitated  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus  (1.  ili.  p.  155.)  relates  a  sub- 
sequent dream. 

«  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  finely 
described  by  Tacitus.  (Hist.  I.  80—85.)  But  Otho  had  much  more 
guilt,  and  much  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 

p  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters, 
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which  he  had  long  exercised  over  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed  under  a 
name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was 
not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Flo- 
rentius  was  a  fugitive  ;  Lupicinus  a  prisoner.  The 
persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new  government 
were  disarmed  and  secured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
were  distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers.i 
His  fourth  and  The  negociations  of  peace  were  ac- 
fiitii  expeditions   companied  and  supported  by  the  most 

beyond  the  .  -  _,. 

Rhine,  vigorous  preparations  tor  war.      The 

A.  D.  360,  361.  army5  which  Julian  held  in  readiness 
for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  augmented 
by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul 
with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon 
from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust,  submitted  to 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained 
only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  go- 
vernment of  Constantius.1  As  soon  as  the  season 
of  the  year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves  ;  and 
prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a 
tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that  they  might 
ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a  divided 
empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of  this  en- 
terprise, consisted  in  a  laborious  march  ;  and  Julian 
had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  a 
country,  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  in- 
accessible. After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  barba- 
rians, the  emperor  carefully  visited  the  fortifications 
along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil;  surveyed, 
with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which  he  had 
recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed 
through  Besanc,on,s  which  had  severely  suffered 
from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul 
was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  for- 
tifications ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes  that 
the  Germans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished, 
might,  in  his  absence,  be  restrained  by  the  terror  of 
his  name.  Vadomair '  was  the  only  prince  of  the 
Alemanni,  whom  he  esteemed  or  feared ;  and  while 
the  subtle  barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the 
state  with  an  unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The 
policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  surprise  the  prince 

objurgatorias  et  mordaces,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and  would 
not  have  published.     Perhaps  they  never  existed. 

q  See  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen. 
p.  285,  286.  Aramianus,  xx.  5.  8.  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  49,  50.  p. 
273—275. 

r  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50.  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since 
it  continued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  republics, 
the  exiles  amounted  to  20,000  persons;  and  Isocrates  assures  Philip, 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise  an  army  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities.    See  Hume's  Essays,  torn.  1.  p.  426,  427. 

s  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  414.)  gives  a  short  description  of  Vesontio, 
or  Besan^on  ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Doux; 
once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  temples,  Sec.  now  reduced  to  a  small 
town,  emerging  however  from  its  ruins. 

«  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from 


of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair, 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had  incautiously 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  govern- 
ors, was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment, 
and  sent  away  prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain. 
Before  the  barbarians  were  recovered  from  their 
amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the 
river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and 
respect  which  had  been  already  made  by  four  pre- 
ceding expeditions." 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  Fruitless  treaty 
instructed  to  execute,  with  the  utmost  ^declaration 
diligence,  their  important  commission,  a.  d.  36i. 
But,  in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Ulyricum, 
they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  affected  de- 
lays of  the  provincial  governors ;  they  were  con- 
ducted by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinople  to 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  they 
found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  des- 
patches of  his  own  officers,  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic 
army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience  ;  the 
trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the 
furious  language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the  dis- 
order of  his  soul.  The  domestic  connexion,  which 
might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  husband 
of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
that  princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several 
times  fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself." 
The  empress  Eusebia  had  preserved,  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life,  the  warm  and  even  jealous 
affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian  ;  and 
her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the  resent- 
ment of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  aban- 
doned to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his 
eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion  ob- 
liged him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a  private 
enemy ;  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify 
the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian  and  his 
guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  He  required,  that  the  presumptuous 
Ctesar  should  expressly  renounce  the  appellation 
and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  accepted  from 
the  rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  former 
station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister ;  that 
he  should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  army  in 
the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were  appointed  by 
the  imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his 

a  barbarian  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of  Phoenicia. 
He  still  retained  the  same  artful  character  :  (Ammian.  xxi.  4.)  but, 
under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  signalized  his  valour  in  the  Armenian 
war,  (xxix.  1.)  ... 

u  Ammian.  xx.  10.  xxi.  3,  4.     Zosimus,  1.  in.  p.  lai. 

x  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  ot  her  sister 
Constantiua,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  Nomentana.  Ammian.  xxi.  1. 
Libanius  has  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  justify  his  hero  from 
a  very  absurd  charge;  of  poisoning  Ins  wife,  and  rewarding  her  phy- 
sician with  his  mother's  jewels.  (Seethe  seventh  of  seventeen  new 
orations,  published  at  Venice,  1754,  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library, 
p  117—127.)  Elpidius,  the  praitorian  praetect  of  the  east,  to  whose 
evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  by  Labanius,  as 
effeminate  and  ungrateful;  yet  the  religion  of  Elpidius  is  praised  by 
Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  243.)  and  his  humanity  by  Ammianus,  (xxi.  6.) 
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safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon,  which  were 
announced  In  Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one 
of  the  Arian  favourites  of  Constantius.  Several 
laonth'i  were  ineffectually  consumed  in  a  treaty 
which  was  negociated  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antioeh  ;  and  as 
BOOB  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and 
respectful  behaviour  served  only  to  irritate  the 
pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  re- 
Bolvcd  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance 
of  a  cm!  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  au- 
dience to  the  quKStor  Leonas:  the  haughty  epistle 
of  Constantins  was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude  ; 
and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  flattering-  de- 
ference, that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom 
he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation. 
The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously  silenced;  and 
the  acclamations  of  "Julian  Augustus,  continue  to 
reign,  by  the  authority  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of 
the  republic  which  you  have  saved,"  thundered  at 
once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified  the 
[Kile  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of  the  let- 
ter was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  ar- 
raigned the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he  had 
invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple;  whom  he 
had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  tenderness  ; 
w  hom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was 
left  a  helpless  orphan.  "  An  orphan  !"  interrupted 
Julian,  who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  pas- 
>i<>ri< :  ••  Does  the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach 
me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan?  He  urges  me  to 
revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied  to 
•"  Tin-  assembly  was  dismissed  ;  and  Leonas, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from 
the  popular  fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sentiments  of 
contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  imhittered  by  the  dissimula- 
tion of  twentj  years.  After  this  message,  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable 
war,  Julian,  who.  some  u  ecks  before,  had  celebrated 
the  christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany ,y  made  a  pub- 
lie  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his 
safety  to  the  Immortal  <j<«ls  ;  and  thus  publicly  re- 
nounced the  religion,  as  well  as  the  friendship,  of 
Constantius.* 

,  ..  The  situation  of  Julian    required   a 

Julian  prepares         _  ■  ,I'^VA    «■ 

to  attack  Con-       vigorous    and     immediate    resolution. 

He  had  discovered  from  intercepted 
letters,  thai  hi-  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of 


y  Feriarum  die  quern  celebrantea  menae  Januario,  christian!  Epi- 
phanui  (lictiUni,  program  in  eorum  ecclesiam,  solemniter  numfue 

<rHt<.  disaesaft,     Amini.in.    xxi.   2.     Zonarai  observe*,   lii.it    it    was   on 

<'hristma«-day,  anil  bis  assertion  l»  not  inconsistent;  I the  i  hurches 

•■i  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaol,  celebrated  on  the  same  day  (the 
sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour.  The 
Romans,  as  ignorant  as  Iheif  Brethren  of  the  real  date  of  t ■  ih  birth,  fixed 
the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December,  the  Brumalia,  or  winter 
solstice,  when  the  pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  oi  the  Bun. 
Bee  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  I.  xx.  c.  4.  and 
Beanaobre,  Bist.  Critique  du  Hanicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  000    700 

i  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian, 
most  be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself,  (Orat.  ad 
-    P  Q    mi    .   i    886.]  Lfbaoiof,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  61   p  276.]  Immi. 


the  state  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had  again  excited 
the  barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of  them  collected 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  other 
formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies  ;  and  the  size 
of  those  magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,* 
was  a  threatening  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  surround 
him.  But  the  imperial  legions  were  still  in  their 
distant  quarters  of  Asia  ;  the  Danube  was  feebly 
guarded  ;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden 
incursion,  the  important  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he 
might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort 
to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
war.  He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  soldiers  ;  inspired  them  with  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  general,  and  in  themselves ;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  reputation,  of  being 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited  dis- 
course was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
and  the  same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Constantius,  when  he  summoned  them  to 
leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they 
would  follow  Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and 
pointing  their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  de- 
voted themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the 
service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  de- 
liverer of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans.1" 
This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  affection  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly 
opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  office  of  praetorian  praefect.  That  faithful  minis- 
ter, alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the  rights  of  Con- 
stantius in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry  multi- 
tude, to  whose  fury  he  had  almost  fallen  an  honour- 
able but  useless  sacrifice.  After  losing  one  of  his 
hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the 
knees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian 
covered  the  praefect  with  his  imperial  mantle,  and 
protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dis- 
missed him  to  his  own  house,  with  less  respect  than 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.c  The 
high  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  deliver- 
ed from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed 
the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  the  friend 


anus,  (xx.  9.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  154.)  and  even  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1  xiii. 
p.  20,  21,  22.)  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used 
some  valuable  materials. 

a  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  medimni,  a  corn- 
measure  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  six  Roman 
modii,  Julian  explains,  like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of 
In"  situation,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  offensive  war,  (ad 
8.  P.  U   Athen.  p.  2SG,  287.) 

b  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Amrnian. 
xxi.  5. 

'  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  prefect,  whom  lie  sent 
tit'.  Tuscany.  (Arnmian.  xxi.  5.)  Libanius,  with  savage  fury,  insults 
N"-bridiiiN,  applauds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the  humanity  of 
Julian.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278.) 
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of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  practise  those  vir- 
tues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his 
pupil.d 

,  t  The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much 

His  march  from  r  x 

the  Rhine  into     less  on  the  numher  of  his  troops,  than 
yncura.  Qn  ^e  celerity  of  his  motions.     In  the 

execution  of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself 
of  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudence  could  sug- 
gest ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accom- 
pany his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour  and  to 
fortune.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assem- 
bled and  divided  his  army.e  One  body,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the 
command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  ad- 
vance through  the  midland  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under  the 
orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the 
oblique  course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps 
and  the  northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions 
to  the  generals  were  conceived  with  energy  and  pre- 
cision :  to  hasten  their  march  in  close  and  compact 
columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of 
battle  ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  of 
the  night  by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  pre- 
vent resistance  by  their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude 
examination  by  their  sudden  departure  ;  to  spread 
the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror  of  his 
name  ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls 
of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved  a 
more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected 
three  thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved, 
like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of 
a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he  fear- 
lessly plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian,  or 
black  forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the 
Danube-/  and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian 
was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his 
march,  his  diligence,  and  vigour,  surmounted 
every  obstacle  ;  he  forced  his  way  over  mountains 
and  morasses,  occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the 
rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,6  without  reflecting 
whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or 
of  the  barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  between 
Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed 
to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well- 
concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  bri- 
gantines,h  as  it  lay  at  anchor  ;  secured  a  supply  of 
coarse  provisions,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate 
but  voracious  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army  ;  and  boldly 
committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
labours  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with 
incessant  diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of 

d  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law  which 
he  publicly  imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  quisquam  judex,  nee 
militaris  rector,  alio  quodam  praeter  merita  sufifragante,  ad  potiorem 
veniat  gradum.  (Ammian.  xx.  5.)  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard 
for  Sallust,  with  whose  name  (A.  D.  363.)  he  honoured  the  consulship. 

e  Ammianus  (xxi.  8.)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  mo. 
tive,  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  skilful  generals. 

f  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercyuian  forest,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rauraci  (Basil) 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  the  north.  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua, 
I.  iii.  c.  47. 

%  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278,  279.  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  68.     Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and  se- 
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a  favourable  wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven 
hundred  miles  in  eleven  days  ;s  and  he  had  already 
disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  enemies  could  re- 
ceive any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and 
rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on 
the  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  though  he  accepted 
the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which  hastened  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed 
before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along 
the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation  of  sig- 
nalizing an  useless  and  ill-timed  valour.  The  banks 
of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side  with 
spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  antici- 
pated the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused 
through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young 
hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed  at 
the  head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  west. 
Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  ca- 
valry, commanded  the  military  powers  of  Illyricum, 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports, 
which  he  could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had 
taken  some  slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  his  troops  ;  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 
Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed 
forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive 
general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily 
thrown  upon  a  horse,  and  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Julian  ;  who  kindly  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amazement  which 
seemed  to  stupify  his  faculties.  But  Lucilian  had 
no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than  he  betrayed  his 
want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admonish  his 
conqueror,  that  he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  master  Constantius 
these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a 
suppliant."  Conscious  that  success  alone  could 
justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strong- 
est and  most  popular  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was 
received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and 
people ;  who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  to  his  imperial  residence. 
Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  but, 

crecy  of  his  march.  A  modern  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress  of 
Julian,  the  lines  which  were  originally  designed  for  another  apostate : 

ISo  eagerly  the  fiend, 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies, 
h  In  that  interval  the  JVotilia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauria- 
censis,  (at  Lauriacum,  or  Lorch,)  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis;  and 
mentions  five  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  Liburnani,  who  should  be  a  sortof 
marines.    Sect.  Iviii.  edit.  Labb. 

i  Zosimus  alone,  (I.  iii.  p.  156.)  has  specified  this  interesting  circum- 
stance. Mamertinus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  6 — 8.)  who  accompanied 
Julian,  as  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid 
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early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian  march- 
ed to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles 
of  mount  Haemus;  which,  almost  in  the  midway 
between  Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the 
provinces  o\  Thrace  and  Dacia.  by  an  abrupt  de- 
scent towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.*  The  defence  of  this  impor- 
tant post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta ;  who, 
as  well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian  division,  suc- 
cessfully executed  the  plan  of  the  march  and  junc- 
tion which  their  master  had  so  ably  conceived.1 
He  justifies  his  The  homage  which  Julian  obtained, 
from  the  fears  or  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of 
his  arms."  The  praefectnresof  Italy  and  Illyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who 
united  that  important  office  with  the  vain  honours 
of  the  consulship;  and  as  those  magistrates  had  re- 
tired with  precipitation  to  the  court  of  Asia,  Julian, 
who  could  nut  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his  tem- 
per, stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the 
acts  of  the  year,  the  epithet  of  fugitive  to  the  names 
of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been 
deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  philosopher, 
was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or, 
more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium 
and  Naissus.  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ; 
published  the  secret  despatches  of  Constantius  ;  and 
solicited  the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two 
competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  and  the 
other  had  invited,  the  barbarians."  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  in- 
gratitude, aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well 
as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his  cause ;  and  to 
excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those  of 
composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people 
Of  Athens  °  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele- 
gant enthusiasm  ;  which  prompted  him  to  submit 
his  actions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athe- 
nians of  his  on  n  times,  with  the  same  humble  defer- 
ence, as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in  the  days  of 
iristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
Hifl  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was 
still  permitted  to  bestow  the  titles  of  imperial  power, 
was  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic. 
An  assembly  was  summoned  by  Tertullus,  prefect 

and  picturesque  manner,  challenges  Triptolf mus  and  the  Argonauts  of 
,  Ate. 
k  The  description  of  bmonuau,  which  night  benpported  by  col. 
literal  evidence,  ascertains  Ihe  precise  initiation  of  the  /lurjiixiia  Suc- 
i  i,rum,  or  pa*»e«  of  Succi.    M.  b  Anvillc,  from  the  trifling  resemblance 
of  narn< s,  I  is  placed  them  between  Sardica  and  Nail  ua,     Pot  my  own 
justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  only  error  which  I  have  dis- 
.  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geographer 
Whatever  circumstances   we  may   borrow   elsewhere,  Arnmianus 
'txi  8,  0,  10  ;  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

Imrnian  xxi.  9,  10.    I.ibanius,  Oral.  Parent  e.   >l    p.  27!i,  280. 

Z'»«rmij«,  I    in.  p.  |>,    1.77. 

1  llfam  *d  S.  I'.  U.  A  then,  p.  286.)  positively  asserts,  that  lie  inter. 
cepted  the  letters  of  Constant  ioi  to  the  barbarians:  and  Libsniua  as 
positively  ilTirms,  that  h<-  read  them  on  his  march  to  tin-  troops  and 
the  cities.  Yrt  Ammianos  (sxi.  4.)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and 
candid  hesitation,  si  fnm/t  toliuK  adroittenda  est  fides  He  specifies, 
-,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius,  which 


of  the  city;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read  ;  and  as 
he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were 
admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique 
censure  of  the  innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his 
passionate  invective  against  the  vices  of  Constan- 
tius, were  heard  with  less  satisfaction  ;  and  the 
senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously 
exclaimed,  "  Respect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author 
of  your  own  fortune. "p  An  artful  expression,  which, 
according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differently 
explained  ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession,  that  a 
single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone 
for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and   Hostile  prepara. 
rapid  progress  of  Julian  was  speedily  tlons 

transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian 
war.  Disguising  the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the 
semblance  of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his 
intention  of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving 
chace  to  Julian  ;  for  he  never  spoke  of  this  military 
expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunting 
party. «  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he 
communicated  this  design  to  his  army ;  slightly 
mentioned  the  guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Caesar;  and 
ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the  mutineers  of 
Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they  would 
be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The 
speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military 
applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation, 
that  his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the 
vanquished  rebel/  A  chosen  detachment  was  des- 
patched away  in  post-waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were 
yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the 
horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had  been 
prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  civil  warj  and  the  domestic  victories 
of  Constantius  inspired  his  partisans  with  the  most 
sanguine  assurances  of  success.  The  notary  Gau- 
dentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  provinces  of 
Africa  ;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted  ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  un- 
expected event,  which  might  have  been  productive 
of  fatal  consequences.  Julian  had  received  the 
submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers, 
who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium  ;  but  he  suspected, 
with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had 

supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them  :  "  Caesar  tuns 
dtsciplinam  non  liabet." 

0  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though 
the  address  was  properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still 
extant,  (p.  268— 287.)  and  has  afforded  much  valuable  information.  It 
deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  (Pref.  a  I'Histoire  de 
Jovien,  p.  24,  25.)  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestos  to  be  found  in  any 
language. 

P  Auclori  tvo  revercntiam  rogamiis.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between 
flattery  and  Oar.     See  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  85. 

1  Tano,uam  venaticirn  pra'dam  caperet :  hoc  enim  ad  leniendnm 
lucrum  metum  suhinde  prsedicah.it.     Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

i  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  1.1.  The  vile 
Theodotus  afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  mer- 
ciful conqueror,  who  signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies,  and 

increasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  (xxii.  14.) 
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been   distinguished  by    the  emperor ;  and  it  was 
thought  expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed 
state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from  the 
most  important  scene  of  action.     They  advanced, 
with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  but 
as  they   dreaded  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at 
Aquilcia,  and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius 
on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.     The  vigi- 
lance of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an  imme- 
diate remedy.     By  his  order,   Jovinus  led  back  a 
part  of  the  army  into  Italy  ;  and  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia  was  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.     But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have 
rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  the  place   with  skill   and  perseverance ; 
invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  courage  and  loyalty  ;   and  threatened  the  re- 
treat of  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  east.s 
and  death  of       But  the   humanity   of  Julian   was 
CAnSDn36iS'     preserved  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
Nov.  3.        which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  de- 
stroying, or  being  himself  destroyed :  and  the  sea- 
sonable death  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Roman 
empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.     The  ap- 
proach of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at 
Antioch  ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  oppose  his 
impatient  desire  of  revenge.     A  slight  fever,  which 
was   perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey ; 
and   Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little 
town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus, 
where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign.*   His  genuine  character,  which  was  composed 
of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty, 
has  been  fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  events.     The  long  abuse 
of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  object  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  personal  merit 
can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
world,  with  the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects, 
without  the  abilities,  of  his  father.     Before  Con- 
stantius expired,  he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian 
for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that 
his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and 
tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have 
prevailed,  in  his  last  moments,  over  the  harsher 
passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.     Eusebius,  and  his 

s  Aramian.  xxi.  7.  II,  12-  He  seems  to  describe,  with,  superfluous 
labour,  the  operations  of  the  sie^e  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, maintained  its  impregnable  fame.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
iii.  p.  68.)  ascribes  this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constan- 
tius, whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some  appearance  of 
truth.  Constantio  quern  credebat  proculdubio  fore  victorem  ;  nemo 
enim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discrepebat.  Ammian. 
xxi.  7. 

t  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  byAmmianus; 
(xxi.  14,  15,  16.)  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish 
calumny  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  6S.)  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriv- 
ing the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  repentance  of  tlie  em- 
peror, that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian,  (p    Gi).  and  Orat.  xxi. 


guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong 
the  reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another 
emperor;  but  their  intrigues  were  rejected,  with 
disdain,  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the 
thought  of  civil  discord  ;  and  two  officers  of  rank 
were  instantly  despatched,  to  assure  Julian,  that 
every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his 
service.  The  military  designs  of  that  prince,  who 
had  formed  three  different  attacks  against  Thrace, 
were  prevented  by  this  fortunate  event.  Without 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped 
the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired  the 
advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  Impatient  to 
visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  new  capital  of 
the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through  the 
mountains  of  Hasmus,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace. 
When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to  receive 
him ;  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst  the 
dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and 
the   senate.     An  innumerable  multi- 

,  .  -i    ,  .  •.,  Julian   enters 

tude  pressed  around  him  with  eager  Constantinople, 
respect ;  and  were  perhaps  disap-  Dec' 11- 
pointed  when  they  beheld  the  small  stature  and 
simple  garb  of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth 
had  vanquished  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
who  had  now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus.n  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror were  landed  in  the  harbour,  the  subjects  of 
Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of 
their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and 
clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the 
funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
where  the  body  was  deposited :  and  if  these  marks 
of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to 
the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  imperial  kinsman,  the 
tears  of  Julian  professed  to  the  world,  that  he  had 
forgot  the  injuries,  and  remembered  only  the  obli- 
gations, which  he  had  received  from  Constantius.1 
As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured  of 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders, 
obtained  an  easy  pardon  from  the  prudence  or 
lenity  of  Julian  ;  who,  in  the  thirty-  . 

J  and   is  acknow. 

second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the    ledged  by  the 

...     ,  .  /.    .,         r-,        whole  empire. 

undisputed  possession  of  the  Koman 
empire/ 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to         . 

r    J  .  His  civil  govern 

compare  the  advantages  of  action  and  ment,  and  private 

retirement;    but  the  elevation  of  his 

birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never  allowed 

p.  389.)  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with  the  public 
verbal  testament,  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

u  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xxn.  1,  2.)  as- 
sumes the  loftv  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet ;  while  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent, 
c.  56.  p.  281  J'sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

x  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxi.  16.) 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  11&.)  Mamertinus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet. 
xi  27.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lvi.  p.  283  )  and  Philostorgius.  (I. 
vi.  c.  6.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  265.)  These  writers,  and 
their  followers,  pagans,  catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different 
eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 

;•  The  day  and  vear  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascer- 
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him  the  freedom  of  choice.  He  might  perhaps 
sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
and  the  society  of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  constrained, 
at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice, 
of  Constantins,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to 
the  dangers  of  imperial  greatness  ;  and  to  make 
himself  accountable  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity, 
for  the  happiness  of  millions.2  Julian  recollected 
with  terror  the  observations  of  his  master  Plato,a  that 
the  government  of  our  Hocks  and  herds  is  always 
committed  to  beings  of  a  superior  species  ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deserves  the 
celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From 
this  principle  he  justly  concluded,  that  the  man 
who  presumes  to  reign,  should  aspire  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature  ;  that  he  should  purify 
his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part  ;  that 
he  should  extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten  his 
understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue 
the  wild  beast,  which,  according  to  the  lively  me- 
taphor of  Aristotle,b  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  a  despot.  The  throne  of  Julian,  which 
the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an  independent 
basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps 
of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours,  renounced  the 
pleasures,  and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence 
the  duties,  of  his  exalted  station  ;  and  there  were 
few  among  his  subjects  who  would  have  consented 
to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philoso- 
phic emperor  imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.e  who  had  often  shared  the 
frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that 
his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of 
the  vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always 
free  and  active,  for  the  various  and  important  busi- 
ness of  an  author,  a  pontifT,  a  magistrate,  a  general, 
and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  da}',  he  gave 
audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or 
dictated,  a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals, 
his  civil  magistrates,  his  private  friends,  and  the 
different  cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to 
the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  considered 
the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tions more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in 
>liort-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.     He 


tain'd.  The  day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year 
mint  \te.  eithef  .331  or  332.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  093.  Ducange,  Fatn.  Byzantin.  p.  50.  I  have  preferred  the  earlier 
date. 

i  Julian  himself  (p.  2",3— 267.)  has  expressed   these   philosophical 

ideas  with  mivli  eloquence  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate 

epistle  to  Tbemistioa.    The  MM  dc  la  Bleterie,  'torn.  ii.  p.  140—193.) 

who  has  given  »n  elegant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 

I  bemtstioj,  whose  orations  are  still  extant. 

a  Julian  ad  Theinist.  p.  258.  Petavius  [not  p.  85.)  observes  lhal  this 
passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  \i<  Legibtu;  but  either  Julian 
quoted  from  memory,  or  Ins  MSS.  were  different  from  ours.  Xenoplion 
opens  the  Cyropasdia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

I  '(>  r,,  MVptnros  •■  t(nn  apxeiv,  ir(>o~.tt)r\m  «ai  Oqfiiov.  Arislot.  ap. 
Julian,  p.  261.  The  MS.  of  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  a  tingle  beast, 
afford"  (be  stronger  reading  of  0np<u»  which  the  experience  of  despotism 
may  warrant. 

■  Libanms  (Orat'Parrntalia,  e.  lxxxit.  Ixxxt.  p  310,311.  312.)  has 
given  this  interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.     He  himself 

•'in  Misopogon,  p.  350.)  mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraid*,  the 
gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Antiocfa. 

1  Lectoku  .  .  .  Vestalium  tons  [Minor,  is  the  praise  which  Mamer- 
tinu»  fPanegyr    Vet.  *i.  13.)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.      Libaninj 


possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firm- 
ness of  attention,  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to 
write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas 
without  hesitation,  and  without  error.  While  his 
ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility  from 
one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner, 
retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned 
him  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The 
supper  of  the  emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than 
the  former  meal  ;  his  sleep  was  never  clouded  by 
the  fumes  of  indigestion  ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy 
rather  than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his 
bed  with  a  female  companion."1  He  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who 
had  slept  the  preceding  day ;  and  his  servants  were 
obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable 
master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refresh- 
ment than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  prede- 
cessors of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his 
cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the  games 
of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  com- 
plying with  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
frequently  remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as 
idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle, till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  racese 
was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals, 
Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable 
dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended 
to  appear  in  the  circus  ;  and  after  bestowing  a  care- 
less glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races,  he  hastily 
withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher, 
who  considered  every  moment  as  lost,  that  was  not 
devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  mind.f  By  this  avarice  of 
time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of 
his  reign  ;  and  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  as- 
certained, we  should  refuse  to  believe,  that  only 
sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius and  the  departure  of  his  sue-  December, 
cessor  for  the  Persian  war.  The  ^M^h1' 
actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  pre-  A-  D- 363- 
served  by  the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion 
of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  still  extant, 
remains  as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well 

affirms,  in  sober  peremptory  language,  that  Julian  never  knew  a 
woman  before  his  marriage,  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  (Oral. 
Parent,  c.  lxxxviii.  p.  313.)  The  chastity  of  Julian  is  confirmed  by 
the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianus,  (xxv.  4.)  and  the  partial  silence 
of  the  christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the 
people  of  Antiocfa,  that  he  almost  always  («  emwav,  in  Misopogon. 
p.  345.)  lay  alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by  the 
Abbe  die  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  103—109.)  with  can- 
dour and  ingenuity. 

e  See  Salniasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  race, 
or  missus,  was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots, 
four  of  which,  the  four  colours,  started  each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijllgoa  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus. 
Ft  appears  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Mela  ;  (Sueton.  in 
Domitian.  c.   4.)  and   (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Borne,  the   Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  &.c.)  it  might  be  about  a 
four-mile  course. 

f  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340.  Julius  Caesar  had  offended  the 
Roman  people  by  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actual  race. 
Augustus,  indulged  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to 
the  important  business  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  professed  the  warm- 
est inclination.     Sueton.  in  August,  c.  xlv. 
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as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor.  The  Misopogon, 
the  Caesars,  several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate 
work  against  the  christian  religion,  were  composed 
in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former 
of  which  he  passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Antioch. 

Reformation  of  The  reformation  of  the  imperial 
the  palace.  court  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An 
officer  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented 
himself.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
with  affected  surprise,  "  that  I  want,  and  not  a 
"  receiver-general  of  the  finances."11  He  question- 
ed the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  was  informed,  that  besides  a  large 
salary,  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed 
a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants,  and  as  many 
horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bear- 
ers, a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the 
several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of 
eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of 
a  summer's  day.1  The  monarch  who  resigned  to  his 
subjects  the  superiority  of  merit  and  virtue,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his 
dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The 
stately  palaces  erected  by  Constantine  and  his  sons, 
were  decorated  with  many-coloured  marbles,  and 
ornaments  of  massy  gold.  The  most  exquisite 
dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their  pride,  rather 
than  their  taste ;  birds  of  the  most  distant  climates, 
fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their 
natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.k 
The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legions  ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this 
costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the  use,  or  even 
to  the  splendour,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was 
disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  crea- 
tion and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure  and 
even  titular  employments  ;  and  the  most  worthless 
of  mankind  might  purchase  the  privilege  of  being 
maintained,  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  from 
the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous 
household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites, 
which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the 
bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared 
their  enmity,  or  solicited  their  favour,  suddenly  en- 
riched these  haughty  menials.  They  abused  their 
fortune,  without  considering  their  past  or  their 
future  condition  ;   and  their  rapine  and   venality 

g  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammiantis,  (xxii. 
4.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  228,  &c.)  Mamertinus,  (in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  xi.  11.)  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Zonaras.  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii. 
p.  24) 

h  Ego  non  rationalem  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acciri.  Zonaras  uses  the 
less  natural  image  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  who 
was  satiated  with  wealth,  might  desire  and  obtain  the  honours  of  the 
senate. 

i  Ma^etps?  /lev  x<^isr»  Kwpea?  5e  «K  eXaTT89,  oivoxo&s  de  TrXeisr, 
<T^ir\vri  Tpa7refo7ro(coy,  evvyx**?  virep  iav  [ivta?  napa  roi?  7ro</ie<ri  ev 
»ip(,arethe  original  words  of  Libanius, which  I  have  faithfully  quoted, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal 
household. 

k  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quin 
etiam  prandiorum  et  caenarum  laboratas  magnitudines  Romanus  po- 
pulus  sensit;  cum  quaesitissimae  dapes  non  gustu  sed  dilficultatibus 


could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were  embroidered 
with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with  delicacy 
and  profusion  ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their 
own  use,  would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient 
consul  ;  and  the  most  honourable  citizens  were 
obliged  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  respect- 
fully to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the 
public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually 
slept  on  the  ground  ;  who  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  the  indispensable  calls  of  nature  ;  and  who  placed 
his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising,  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mis- 
chief which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real 
extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress,  and 
to  appease  the  murmurs,  of  the  people ;  who  sup- 
port with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they 
are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the 
execution  of  this  salutary  work,  Julian  is  accused 
of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste  and  inconsi- 
derate severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and 
dismissed  with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves 
and  dependents,1  without  providing  any  just,  or  at 
least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  ser- 
vices, or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domestics  of 
the  imperial  family.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper 
of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  The 
splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the 
curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which 
had  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Con- 
stantine, were  consistently  rejected  by  his  philoso- 
phic successor.  But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian 
affected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  dress ;  and 
seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance,  which 
was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  des- 
cants with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the 
length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his 
hands  ;  protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of 
his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor 
was  confined  to  his  head  alone  ;  and  celebrates,  with 
visible  complacency,  the  shaggy  and  populous m 
beard,  which  he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  con- 
sulted the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magis- 
trate  of    the   Romans    would    have   scorned    the 


aestimarentur ;  miracula  avium,  longinqui  maris  pisces,  alieni  temporis 
poma,  aestivae  nives,  hybernas  rosae. 

1  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the 
eunuchs.  (Orat.  vii.  against  Polyclet.  p.  117—127.)  Libanius  contents 
himself  with  a  cold  but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed 
to  belong  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge,  however,  may 
allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 

m  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338,  339.)  be  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic  :  Auto? 
wpoaedema  rov  jiaOvv  tovtovi  TruTwva  ....  touto  to<  dtaOeovTWV 
avexonat  tcoi/  <pVetpu>v  uxrirap  ev  Xoxm>7  ™v  Onptwv.  The  friends  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion, not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their  delicacy.  (Hist, 
de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.)  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
transient  allusion  ;  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names,  is  a  beast 
familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 
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affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well    as   that 

rius. 

_      .       e  .  But  the  work  of  public  reformation 

Clumber  of  jus-  r  ,  .„ 

tic*.  would   have    remained    mipertect,   it 

Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without 
punishing  the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign. 
••  We  are  now  delivered,"  says  he,  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  we  are  now 
surprisingly  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of 
the  Hydra."  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more  ;  may  the 
earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !  But  his  artful  and 
cruel  favourites  studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate 
a  prince,  whose  natural  mildness  cannot  be  praised 
without  some  efforts  of  adulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should  be 
oppressed  :  they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  con- 
duct this  inquiry.  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army  ;  and  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his 
personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tri- 
bunal at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus;  and  transferred  to  the  commissioners  an 
absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final 
sentence,  without  delay,  and  without  appeal.  The 
office  of  president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable 
prefect  of  the  east,  a  second  Sallust,0  whose  virtues 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists,  and  of 
christian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent 
Mamertinus,p  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit 
is  loudlv  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his 
own  applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magis- 
trates was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence 
of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and 
Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have 
seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench, 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commis- 
sion ;  the  armed  and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian 
and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal  ; 
and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws 
of  justice,  and  by  the  clamours  of  faction.'1 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had 

Punishment     of 

the  innocent  and  so  long  abused  the  lavour  of  Constan- 
tius, expiated,  by  an  ignominious 
death,  the  insolence,  the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of 
his  servile  reign.  The  executions  of  Paul  and 
Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive) 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans, 
H  horn  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered. 

n  Julian,  epist.  xxiii  p.  .'S80.  He  uses  t lie  words  iro\vKKpa\ov  i/ipav, 
in  writing  to  in*  friend  HermOgene*,  who,  like  himself,  was  conversant 
with  the  Greek  poet*. 

-.  Th>  two  BaNnsts,  the  prefect  of  Gaol,  and  the  prefect  of  the  east, 

must  he  carefully  distinguished.  (Hiit.  da   Eropereuri,  torn.  iv.  p. 

I  havi-  used  the  surname  of  Secunihm,  as  a  convenient  epithet. 

-  Host  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  christian*  themselves; 
and  Gregory  Kazianzen,  who  condemned  his  religion,  has  celebrated 

his  virtues.   'Oral.   in.   p.   90)     See  a  curious  note  of  the   Abbe  de  la 

• ,  Vie  d>-  Julien,  p    ;■ ; 

f   M  uneitinni  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  I.)  for  bestowing  the  offices 

<l  prefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,   integrity,  &c. 

like  himself.      Vet  Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  I.;  among  the  ministers 

•i,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidciii. 

q  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammia- 

us,     xxii    ')     and  praised  by 
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>y   Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent.  •• .  71    p  299, 


But  justice  herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  ex- 
pression of  Ammianusr)  appeared  to  weep  over  the 
fate  of  Ursulas,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire  ;  and 
his  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose 
distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  intre- 
pid liberality  of  that  honest  minister.  The  rage  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  indis- 
cretion, was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death ; 
and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  re- 
proaches and  those  of  the  public,  offered  some  con- 
solation to  the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution 
of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  en- 
signs of  the  prefecture  and  consulship,5  Taurus 
and  Florentius  were  reduced  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalcedon. 
The  former  was  banished  to  Vercellas  in  Italy,  and 
a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  A  wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the 
crime  of  Taurus :  the  faithful  minister,  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a 
rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  bene- 
factor and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of 
Florentius  justified  the  severity  of  the  judges  ;  and 
his  escape  served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of 
Julian  ;  who  nobly  checked  the  interested  diligence 
of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn  what  place 
concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his  just  re- 
sentment.1 Some  months  after  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  praetorian  vice- 
gerent of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Arte- 
miusQ  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant 
of  a  great  province  ;  Gaudentius  had  long  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the 
virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of  Julian  himself. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  condemna- 
tion were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked 
men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of 
suffering  for  the  obstinate  loyalty  with  which  they 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius.  The  rest 
of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of 
oblivion  ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity 
the  bribes  which  they  had  accepted,  either  to  de- 
fend the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the  friendless. 
This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty 
of  the  throne.  Julian  was  tormented  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  multitude,  particularly  of  Egyp- 
tians, who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  which  they 

r  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  flcsse  justitia.  Libanius,  who 
imputes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  count  of 
the  largesses. 

a  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear 
Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The 
summons  of  his  colleague  Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

t  Ammian.  xx.  7. 

u  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian,  (Epist.  x. 
p.  379.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  6.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  The  merit  of  Ar- 
temius, who  demolished  temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate, 
has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  honour  him  as  a  martyr. 
Bill  .is  ecclesiastical  history  attests,  that  he  was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but 
an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  indiscreet  promotion. 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclies,  torn.  vii.  p.  1319. 
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had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed  ;  he  foresaw 
the  endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits  ;  and  he 
engaged  a  promise,  which  ought  always  to  have 
been  sacred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon, 
he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  pro- 
hibited the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyp- 
tian to  Constantinople  ;  and  thus  detained  his  dis- 
appointed clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till  their 
patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to 
their  native  country." 

The   numerous    army   of  spies,   of 

Clemency  of  >•        j     i 

Julian.  agents,  and  informers,  enlisted  by 
Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and 
to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  dis- 
banded by  his  generous  successor.  Julian  was 
slow  in  his  suspicions,  and  gentle  in  his  punish- 
ments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the  result 
of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious 
of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among 
his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to 
attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves  on  his 
vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse  the 
hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could 
despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the 
fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A 
citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a 
purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  capital  offence/  was  reported  to 
Julian  by  the  officious  importunity  of  a  private 
enemy.  The  monarch,  after  making  some  inquiry 
into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival,  despatched 
the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
slippers,  to  complete  the  magnificence  of  his  im- 
perial habit.  A  more  dangerous  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who  had 
resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of  exer- 
cise near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed 
their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to 
the  presence  of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after 
a  lively  representation  of  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  their  enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  exile  against  the  two  principal  offend- 
ers. The  only  instance  in  which  Julian  seemed  to 
depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the 
execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand, 
had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.     But  that 

x  See  Amraian.  xxii.  6.  and  Vales,  ad  locum  ;  and  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  1.  ii.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  i.  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  i. 
p.  218.  ad  locum. 

y  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c. 
des  Romaius,  c.  xiv.  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  448,  449.)  excuses  this 
minute  and  absurd  tyranny,  by  supposing-  that  actions  the  most  in- 
different in  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of  guilt 
and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  strange  misappre- 
hension of  the  English  laws,  "  chez  une  nation  .  .  .  .  ouil  estdefendu 
de  boire  a  la  sante  d'  une  certaine  personne." 

z  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  his  life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxii.  9,  10. 
and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99.  p.  .323.) 

a  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad 
Themist.  p.  261.)  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  Tva^jSaaiXeia, 
is  contrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  chose, 
however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  iu  artful  and  laboured  obscurity. 


youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of 
cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic 
war,  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Caesar,  and 
the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge  his 
personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound 
the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was 
reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
justice.2 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  ad-  His  love  of  free. 
vantages  of  freedom.*  From  his  studies   dom  and  the  re. 

°  .  public. 

he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
sages  and  heroes:  his  life  and  fortunes  had  de- 
pended on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mor- 
tified by  the  reflection,  that  the  slaves  who  would 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to 
applaud  his  virtues.b  He  sincerely  abhorred  the 
system  of  oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian, 
Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits  of  fourscore 
years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive  of 
superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design 
which  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving 
his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  diadem  :c  but 
he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  dotninus,  or  lord^ 
a  word  which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its 
servile  and  humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather 
the  name,  of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who 
contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  same  behaviour  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus,  was  adopted 
by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the 
calends  of  January,  at  break  of  day, 
the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  em- 
peror. As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  ap- 
proach, he  leaped  from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the  blushing  magis- 
trates to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  affected 
humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their 
litters ;  and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image 
of  ancient  times,  or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct, 
which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
purple.e  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniform- 
ly supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he 
had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the 
consul.     The  moment  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 

b  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  him- 
self.    Ammian.  xxii.  10. 

c  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320.)  who  mentions  the  wish  and 
design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language,  (Oeav  ovtu  -yi/wi/- 
TU„  ....  aAV  111/  ajueii/wv  o  kwXuwi',)  that  the  emperor  was  restrain- 
ed by  some  particular  revelation. 

a  Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  343.  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any  pub- 
lic law,  the  proud  appellations  of  despot,  or  dominus,  they  are  still 
extant  on  his  medals;  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  38,  39.)  and  the 
private  displeasure  which  he  affected  to  express,  only  gave  a  different 
tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Abbe'  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de 
Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  99—102.)  has  curiously  traced  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  word  dominus  under  the  imperial  government. 

e  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
28 — 30.)  celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonish- 
ed and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 
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trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  anotlur  magistrate, 
be  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  de- 
claring to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject,  like  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,'  and  even  to 
the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, induced  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of 
Constantinople,  the  same  honours,  privileges,  and 
authority,  which  were  still  enjoyed  by  the  senate 
of  ancient  Rome.5  A  legal  fiction  was  introduced, 
and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
national  council  had  migrated  into  the  east:  and 
the  despotic  successors  of  Julian,  accepting  the 
title  of  senators,  acknowledged  themselves  the 
members  of  a  respectable  body,  which  was  permitted 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From 
Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was 
extended  to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces. 
He  abolished,  by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and 
pernicious  exemptions  which  had  withdrawn  so 
many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of 
public  duties,  he  restored  the  strength,  the  splen- 
dour, or,  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of 
Libanius,h  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his 
His  care  of  the  emPire-  The  venerable  age  of  Greece 
Grecian  cities,  excited  the  most  tender  compassion  in 
the  mind  of  Julian;  which  kindled  into  rapture 
when  he  recollected  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the 
men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  had  be- 
queathed to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of 
their  genius,  or  the  example  of  their  virtues.  He 
relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the  beauty,  of 
the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus.1  Athens  ac- 
knowledged him  for  her  benefactor  ;  Argos,  for  her 
deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from 
her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Roman  colony, 
exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthmus, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphitheatre  with  the 
hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute 
the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which 
had  inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred 
office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption. 

f  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  : 
Si  male  condiderit  in  quern  <|iiis  carraina,  jus  est 

-I  u'i  :•  iumqui 

Julian  'in  Mitopogon,  p.  3.T7.)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law;  and 
the  Abbe  de  la  lileterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.   p.  92.)  has  eagerly 
•  il  ;i  declaration  so  agreeable  to  bis  own  system,  and  indeed  to 
the  true  spirit,  of  the  imperial  constitution. 
Zomnna,  I.  hi.  p.  158. 

h  "H   t»i!   /3'juAm    itrxm   <fri/x"   iroX««or   eirrn/.     See    Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  71.  p.  296.)   Ammianus,  (xxii.  9.)  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 

(L  xii   tit.  i  leg.  SO — 55.)  *itb  Godefroy'a  Commentary,  (torn.  iv.  p. 

390— 402  ,  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the  Curiff,  notwithstanding  very 
ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal  history  of 
the  '-mpire. 

>  Qn-.«-  paulo  ante  arida  et  siti  anbelantia  viselmnlur,  ea  nunc  perlui, 

mundari,  madere;  Fots,  Oeambulacra,  Gymnasia,  lartu  et  gandentibui 

Dopolil  frequeritari  ;   dies  festos,  et  relchrari  vetcri-s,  et  imvw  in  DODO- 

r*m  priocipi*  coTuecrari.  (Mamertin.  si.  0.)    He  particularly  reatored 

the  city  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  Actiac  games,  which  bad  been  instituted 
by  Augustus. 

k  .Julian.   Epift    xxxv    p.  407—111.     This  epistle,  which  illustrates 

the  derHning  in  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie; 
and  strangely  disfigured   by  the  l,atin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 

.,  tribiitum,  and  ioimtmi,  popvlut,  directly  contradicts  the  sense 
of  the  original. 


The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by 
the  Corinthians  ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted 
the  insolence  of  oppression ;  and  the  feeble  com- 
plaints of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree 
of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted only  the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he 
resided. »  Seven  years  after  this  sentence,  Juliank 
allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal ;  and  his  eloquence  was  interposed,  most 
probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city, 
which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon,1  and 
had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  con- 
querors.1" 

The  laborious  administration  of  mili-  j„liau  an  orator 
tary  and  civil  affairs,  which  were  mul-  and  a  judge, 
tiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian  ;  but  he  frequently 
assumed  the  two  characters  of  orator"  and  of  judge,0 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cul- 
tivated by  the  first  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the 
military  ignorance  and  Asiatic  pride  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  if  they  condescended  to  harangue  the 
soldiers  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent 
disdain  the  senators  whom  they  despised.  The 
assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Constantius  had 
avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place 
where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most  propriety,  the 
maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  talents  of  a  rheto- 
rician. He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of 
declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  cen- 
sure, of  exhortation  ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has 
remarked,  that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to 
imitate  the  simple,  concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the 
copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words  descended  like 
the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and 
forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a 
judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those 
of  a  prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  an  amusement ;  and  although  he  might 
have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment  of  his 
praetorian  prefects,  he  often  placed  himself  by  their 
side  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetra- 
tion of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detect- 
ing and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates, 
who  laboured  to  disguise  the  truth  of  facts,  and  to 

1  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles, 
from  Argos:  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are  con. 
founded  by  the  Greek  poets.     Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579.  edit.  Anistel.  1707. 

m  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus 
and  Hercules  may  be  suspicious;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  in- 
(|iiiry  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  (Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  22.)  at  a 
time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  obscure  and  unpopular  in 
Greece.  When  the  Achaean  league  declared  against  Philip,  it  was 
thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire.  (T.  Liv. 
xxxii.  22.) 

a  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75,  76. 
p.  300,  301.)  who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates 
(I.  iii.  c.  1.)  has  rashly  asserted  that  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since 
Julius  Caesar,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  predecessors  of  Nero, 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3.)  and  many  of  his  successors,  possessed  the  faculty 
of  speaking  in  public;  and  it  might  be  proved  by  various  examples, 
that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

o  Ammianus  (xxii.  10.)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects 
of  his  judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  91.  p.  315, 
hi-./  lias  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  per. 
•on,  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
(Orat,  iv.  p.  120.)  who  suppresses  the  virtues,  and  exaggerates  even  the 
venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks,  Whether  such  a  judge 
was  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  in  the  Elysian 
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pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes  for- 
got the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or 
unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body, 
the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained 
his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates, 
and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
temper  prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  so- 
licit, the  reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and 
whenever  they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular 
sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spectators  could  observe 
the  shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch. 
The  decrees  of  Julian  were  almost  always  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice  ;  and  he  had  the  firm- 
ness to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations 
which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the 
specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  de- 
cided the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom 
he  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to  satisfy  the 
just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  adversary. 
He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  the 
legislator  ; p  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary 
reformation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  strict  and  literal 
interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they 
were  stripped  of  their  purple,  and  cast 
naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of 
emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal 
merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  independent 
of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of 
life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit, 
and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained, 
or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  ;  and  Julian  might  have 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general, 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was  born  a  private  citizen. 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed 
his  expectations  ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the 
paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same 
talents  in  studious  solitude  would  have  placed,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  kings,  his  present  happiness  and 
his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect,  with  minute 
or  perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of 
Julian,  something  seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and 
perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius  was 
less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Cossar  ;  nor 
did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augus- 
tus. The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and 
natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  sim- 
ple and  consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity 
with  firmness,    and    prosperity    with    moderation. 

P  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months, 
fifty-four  have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justi- 
nian. (Gothofred.  Chron.  Legura,  p.  64— 67.)  The  Abbe  de  la.Ble- 
terie  (torn.  ii.  p.  329 — 336.)  has  chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea 
of  Julian's  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  but  less  pure 
than  his  Greek. 

q  -    .    .    -  Ductor  fortissimus  armis; 
Conditor  et  legum  celeberrimus;  ore  maniique 
Consultor  patriae;  sed  non  consultor  habendae 


After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans 
beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  duties  and  his  pleasures  ;  who  laboured 
to  relieve  the  distress  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his 
subjects;  and  who  endeavoured  always  to  connect 
authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world.q 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  religion  of  Julian. — Universal  toleration. — He 
attempts  to  restore  and  reform  the  pagan  worship 
— to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. — His  artful 
persecution  of  the  christians. — Mutual  zeal  and 
injustice. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  Reiio.ion  0f  j„_ 
the  reputation  of  Julian  ;  and  the  en-  lian- 

thusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exagge- 
rated the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults. 
Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  phi- 
losophic monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an 
equal  hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire ; 
and  to  allay  the  theological  fever  which  had  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  ediots  of 
Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  ac- 
curate view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian 
will  remove  this  favourable  prepossession  for  a 
prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general  contagion  of 
the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of 
comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  delineated 
by  his  fondest  admirers,  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence 
of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public 
and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself; 
and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have 
prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A 
devout  and  sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens 
and  Rome  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian ; a 
the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were 
betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tious prejudice ;  and  the  phantoms  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a  real  and  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The 
vehement  zeal  of  the  christians,  who  despised  the 
worship,  and  overturned  the  altars,  of  those  fabulous 

Religionis;  amans  tercentum  millia  Divum. 
Perfidus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidus  orbi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  450,  &c. 
The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the 
christian  poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 

a  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  religious 
discourse  which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the  bold  im- 
piety of  a  Cynic.  AW'  6/ia>r  «to>  6n  t«  T«r  fear  Treqipma,  kcu  0iXm,  koi 
ue/3to,  Kai   afojucu,  nav&'  an\m  to  TOiai/Ta  7raerx<o,   (ber7rep  av  T<r  Kai 
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deities,  engaged  tbeir  votary  in  a  state  of  irreconcil- 
able hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  bis 
subjects:  and  be  was  sometimes  tempted,  by  the  de- 
sire of  "v  ictory.  or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate 
the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  party,  which  he  deserted  and  opposed, 
has  fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian  j 
and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet b  of  Gre- 
gory Xazianzen.c  The  interesting:  nature  of  the 
events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short  reign  of 
this  active  emperor,  deserve  a  just  and  circumstan- 
tial narrative.  His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his 
actions,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  religion,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
Hi<  education  The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal 
and  apostasy,  apostasv.  may  be  derived  from  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The 
names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of 
slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a 
youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible  of  the 
most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  bis  infancy 
was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nieomedia,d 
who  was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of  his  mother; 
and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age 
he  received  from  his  christian  preceptors  the  educa- 
tion not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The  emperor,  less 
jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a 
catechumen,  while  be  bestowed  the  advantages  of 
baptisme  on  the  nephews  of  Constantine.f  They 
were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the 
Hoi;  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The 
study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated, 
appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and 
devotion.?  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distri- 
buted alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  ob- 
lations to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  the  splendid 
monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Caesarea,  was  erected, 
or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  labour  of 
Gallus  and  Julian.h  They  respectfully  conversed 
with  the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for  superior 
sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks 
and  hermits,  who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia 

oia  xpor  aia$nt  ieavOTat,  irpoc  Ai&aanabuc,  wpoc  7raT£pac,  n-por 
*TiAt,ioi"it.  Orat.  vii.  p.  212.  The  variety  anil  copiousness  of  the 
Greek  tongue  seem*  inadequate  to  the  fcrvourof  his  devotion. 

b  The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  murh  enthusiasm,  and  more  va- 
nity, addresses  his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels,  to 
the  Iii  ing  and  the  dead  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Conttantiu*.  (e<  t<{ 
aiaOnoit,  an  odd  pagan  expreefloil.]  He  coaclndei  with  a  Ixdd  assur- 
ance, that  he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  and  much  more 
portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Naziau/.en,  Orat. 
in.  p.  SO.  iv.  p.  134. 

IhM  I  hi.'  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into 
two  orations  in  Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  4!*—  134.  Paris,  |i,;n  |t 
was  published  by  Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133.)  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  been  carried  to 
Tarsus,  'iv.  p.  120.)  but  while  Jovian  wax  still  on  the  throne,  (iii.  p,  .',1. 
iv.  p.  117.,  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  I  French  version  and 
•  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 
comedue  ah  Enecbio  edncatna  epweopo,  quem  genera  longiui 

contmgel.at.    Amrnian.  xxii.  0.)     Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude 

towards  that  Arian  prelate  ;  but  be  celebrate!  hit  preceptor,  the  eunuch 

Mardomus,  and  describes  his  mode   of  education,  which   inspired  his 

fmpil  with  a  paw/ionate  admiration  for  the  genius  and   perhaps  the  r<  - 
igion  of  Homer.     Misopogon,  p.  351,  352. 


the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.'  As  the 
two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood 
they  discovered,  in  their  religious  sentiments,  the 
difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  ob- 
stinate understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with 
implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  which 
never  influenced  his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  pas- 
sions. The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother 
was  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  ; 
and  his  active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by 
a  theological  system,  which  explains  the  mysterious 
essence  of  the  Deity,  and  opens  the  boundless 
prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds.  But  the 
independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the 
passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  re- 
quired, in  the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty  mi- 
nisters of  the  church.  Their  speculative  opinions 
were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  guarded  by  the 
terrors  of  eternal  punishments  ;  but  while  they  pre- 
scribed the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young  prince  ;  whilst 
they  silenced  his  objections,  and  severely  checked 
the  freedom  of  his  inquiries,  they  secretly  provoked 
his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  his 
ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy .k  The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern  bishops, 
the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and  the 
profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their 
conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of 
Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed 
the  religion  for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity  with 
that  favourable  attention  which  adds  weight  to  the 
most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with  suspicion, 
and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invinci- 
ble aversion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were 
directed  to  compose  declamations  on  the  subject  of 
the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian  always  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  paganism ;  under  the  spe- 
cious excuse  that  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker 
cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageously exercised  and  displayed. 
As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with    „ 

He  embraces  the 

the  honours  of  the  purple,  Julian  was    mythology  of 
permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,    Pasamsra- 

e  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps  of  a  Taurobolium.  Bar.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D  301. 
No.  3,  4. 

f  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li.  p.  454.)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he 
had  been  a  christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 

v  See  his  christian,  and  even  his  ecclesiastical,  education,  in  Gregory, 
(iii.  p.  .38.)  Socrates,  (I.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Soznmen,  (I.  v.  c.  2.)  He  escaped 
very  narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

li  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  pro. 
"-edited  with  vigour  and  success;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected 
and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59— (51.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  at- 
tested by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest  mira- 
cles in  ecclesiastical  story. 

i  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  288.)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c. 
of  these  solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  061, 
002.)  who  had  forgot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal, 
av8pum*  ijtvaa  iro\nin»  t.uiH  Kai  knep»-  The  Patjan  supposes,  that 
because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they  were  possessed  and  torment. 
<il  by  evil  daemons. 

k  See  Julian  a  pud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  200.  I.  viii.  p.  253,  202.  "  Yon 
persecute,"  says  he,  "  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man 
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of  literature,  and  of  paganism.1  The  crowd  of  so- 
phists, who  were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  their  royal  pupil,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance 
between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being  admired 
as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were 
seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as 
they  are  painted  by  the  immortal  bard,  imprint 
themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the  least  addict- 
ed to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  familiar  know- 
ledge of  their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and 
attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  beings  a 
real  and  substantial  existence  ;  and  the  pleasing 
enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary 
assent  of  the  imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience. 
In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  contributed 
to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion  ;  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  works  of  those 
artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculp- 
ture, the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp 
of  festivals  and  sacrifices  ;  the  successful  arts  of 
divination ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles  and 
prodigies  ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thousand 
years.  The  weakness  of  polytheism  was,  in  some 
measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims  ; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  pagans  was  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  most  licentious  scepticism. m  Instead 
of  an  indivisible  and  regular  system,  which  occupies 
the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind,  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods 
was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of 
his  religious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian  adopted 
for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salu- 
tary yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary 
offering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo.  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated 
to  the  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who 
required  from  her  effeminate  priests  the  bloody 
sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of 
the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends 
to  relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the 
voyage  of  the  goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber;  and  the  stupendous 
miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed 

precisely  in  the  way  which  you  approve."  He  shows  himself  a  toler- 
able theologian ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  christian  Trinity  is  not 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of  Moses. 

1  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9,  10.  p.  232,  fee.  Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Oral.  iii.  p.  61.  Eunap.  Vit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68—70.  Edit. 
Commelin. 

m  A  modern  philosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  different 
operation  of  theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  con- 
viction  which  they  produce  in  the  human  mind.  See  Hume's  Essays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  444— 457.  in  8vo.  edit.  1777. 

n  The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who 
cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing  the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Their  evidence  is  collected 
by  Drakenborch,  (ad  Silinm  Italicum,  xvii.  33.)  but  we  may  observe 
that  Livy  (xxix.  14.)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  ambi- 
guity. 

o  1  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian: 


The  allegories. 


with  life,  and  sentiment,  and  divine  power."  For  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals  to  the  public  mo- 
numents of  the  city  ;  and  censures,  with  some  acri- 
mony, the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men, 
who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of 
their  ancestors.0 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who 
sincerely  embraced,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged, the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation  ; 
and  silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear 
and  audible  voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead 
of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal 
sense,  should  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom, 
which  had  been  disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  anti- 
quity, under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of  fable. p  The 
philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,q  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  the  divine  Iamblichus,  were  admired  as 
the  most  skilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  science, 
which  laboured  to  soften  and  harmonize  the  de- 
formed features  of  paganism.  Julian  himself,  who 
was  directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  iEdesius, 
the  venerable  successor  of  Iamblichus,  aspired  to 
the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if 
we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  far  above 
the  empire  of  the  world.r  It  was  indeed  a  treasure, 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ;  and 
every  artist,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross, 
claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and 
figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The 
fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained 
by  Porphyry  ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  ani- 
mate the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented 
and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and 
mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which 
might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed 
the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail, 
the  modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn 
trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these 
sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system  of  the 
universe.  As  the  traditions  of  pagan  mythology- 
were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were 
at  liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cypher, 
they  could  extract  from  any  fable  any  sense  which 
was  adapted  to  their  favourite  system  of  religion 

E/xoi  be  doKei  toic  7ro\e<r(  wtsevetv  ftaWov  -ra  toiuiito,  »j  tovtgicjl  tois 
koh4/ois,  uii/  to  il/vxapiov  (Spijuu  fj.ev,  vytti  Se  s5e  ev  /3Ae7rei.  Ora.t.  v.  p. 
161.  Julian  likewise  declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  holy 
shields,  which  dropt  from  heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hill  ;  and  pities  the 
strange  blindness  of  the  christians,  who  preferred  the  cross  to  these 
celestial  trophies.     Apud.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  194. 

P  See  the  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216.  222.) 
His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modern  theologians,  who 
assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  must  be  divine  ; 
since  no  man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

q  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fa- 
natical history;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p. 
217—303.)  has  employed  much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives 
and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

r  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  ;  and  trembles,  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of 
these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious 
Sardonic  laugh. 
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and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  mo- 
ral precept,  or  some  physical  truth  ;  and  the  cas- 
tration of  Atys  explained  the  revolution  of  the 
sun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  separation  of  the 
human  soul  from  vice  and  error.* 
Theological  svs-  The  theological  system  of  Julian 
tem  ,.i  Julian.  ar)j1oars  u,  navo  contained  the  suhlime 
and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But 
as  the  faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation, 
must  remain  destitute  of  any  linn  assurance,  the 
disciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the 
habits  of  vulgar  superstition  ;  and  the  popular  and 
philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been 
confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even 
in  the  mind,  of  Julian.'  The  pious  emperor  ac- 
knowledged and  adored  the  eternal  cause  of  the 
universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  perfections  of 
an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals. 
The  supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the 
Platonic  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  suc- 
cession of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  daemons,  of 
heroes,  and  of  men  ;  and  every  being  which  deriv- 
ed its  existence  immediately  from  the  first  cause, 
received  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so 
precious  an  advantage  might  not  be  lavished  upon 
unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  intrusted  to  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods  the  office  of 
forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of  these 
divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  this  lower  world  ;  but  their  imperfect  admin- 
istration is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error.  The 
earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them, 
and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury 
or  Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as  our 
immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is 
our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favour, 
and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven  ; 
whose  pride  is  gratilied  by  the  devotion  of  mankind; 
and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
some  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice."  The 
inferior  gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  ani- 
mate the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples,  which 
were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might  occa- 
sionally visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the 
proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  inva- 
riable order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  has- 

«  S*e  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegoriet  which  ever 
issued  from  the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  tin:  short  poem  of  Catul- 
lus on  the  same  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys,  from 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  solar  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretriev- 
able loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  eunuch  with  despair. 

I  ■  ■   true  religion  of  Julian  may  he  deduced  from  the  Cresars,  p. 
.TO*l    with  Spanheini's  notes  and   illustrations,  from   the  fragment*  in 

I  ,:    SA  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in 

Solerri  Begem,  p.  130 — lo8.  addressed,  in  the  confidence  Ol    friendship, 
to  the  prefect  aallnst. 

'i  Julian  adopts  tins  gross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favourite 
Antoninus.  'Ca-sares,  p.  335  ;  The  Stoics  and  I'l .iloiusls  besi. 
tated  between  the  analogy  of  bodies,  and  the  purity  of  Spirit!  ,  yel  the 
gravest  philosophers  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  off  Aristophanes 
and  I.ucian,  that  an  unbelieving  a^e  might  starve  the  immortal  gods. 
See  Observations  de  Spanheirn,  p.  '204.  444,  6cc. 


tily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal 
duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an 
inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the 
system  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of 
the  invisible  world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they 
were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades 
and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claimed  the  adora- 
tion of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative  of  the 
Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image 
of  the  intellectual  Father." 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  Fanaticism  of  the 
inspiration  is  supplied  by  the  strong  Phllos°P»ers- 
illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  im- 
posture. If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had 
been  practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the 
sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject 
of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philosophers  them- 
selves should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  mankind/  and  that  the  Grecian 
mysteries  should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic 
or  theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists.  They  arro- 
gantly pretended  to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  ser 
vice  of  the  inferior  dnemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and 
conversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and,  by  disen- 
gaging the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  re-unite 
that  immortal  particle  with  the  infinite  and  Divine 
Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  jnitiation  an(1 
Julian  tempted  the  philosophers  with    fanaticism  of 

r  r  Julian. 

the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which, 
from  the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might 
be  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences.* 
Julian  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic 
doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  iEdesius,  who  had  fixed 
at  Perganuts  his  wandering  and  persecuted  school. 
But  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  venerable  sage 
was  unequal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid 
conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, Chrysanthes  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his 
own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged  master.  These 
philosophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  distributed 
their  respective  parts  ;  and  they  artfully  contrived, 
by  dark  hints,  and  affected  disputes,  to  excite  the 
impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus,  the 

x  HAioi/  \tfu>,  to  fu>K  aynX/Kt  Kai  e/i<|>nx0"i  Kc"  evvuv,  Kai  ayaOucpyov 
t«  vorn*  otutpoc.  Julian,  epist.  xli.  fn  another  place  (apud  Cyril.  I. 
ii.  p.  69.)  he  calls  the  sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  be- 
lieved the  I'latnnician  Trinity;  and  only  blames  the  christians  for  pre- 
ferring a  mortal  to  an  immortal  Logos. 

y  The  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favour  is,  that  they 
are  of  a  less  gloomy  complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and 
tails,  Jamhlichus  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two 
adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  boys  issued  from  the  water,  fondly 
embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his  command.    P.  26,  27. 

I  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  cre- 
dulous pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunapius  (p. 
68—76.)  with  unsuspected  simplicity.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  under- 
stands, and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy.  'Vie  de  Julien.  p. 
61-87.) 
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boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic 
science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretly  initiated 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alli- 
ance of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained 
the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general  decay 
of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
of  Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian 
pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the 
great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  in  the  depths  of  caverns,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  as  the  inviolable 
secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to  describe 
the  horrid  sounds,  and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were 
presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagination,  of  the 
credulous  aspirant,*  till  the  visions  of  comfort  and 
knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial 
light.b  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis, 
the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere, 
deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm ;  though  he  might 
sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud 
and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed,  or  at  least 
suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  and  while  the 
occupations  of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study, 
seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a 
stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  invari- 
ably reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion. 
The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners 
of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected 
with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  ab- 
stinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury, 
of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days, 
denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food, 
which  might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar 
deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his 
senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent  and 
familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the 
celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  si- 
lence of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faith- 
ful friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a 
perpetual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses ; 
that  they  descended  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  their  favourite  hero  ;  that  they  gently 
interrupted  his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or 
his  hair  ;  that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending 
danger,  and  conducted  him,  by  their  infallible  wis- 
dom, in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had 
acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  hea- 

a  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  daemons  instantly  disappeared.  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  71.)  Gregory 
supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared  that  they 
were  indignant.  The  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith, 
will  determine  this  profound  question. 

b  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shown 
by  Dion,  Chrysostom,  Themistius,  Proclus,  and  Stobseus.  The  learned 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words,  (vol.  i.  p.  239. 
247,  248.  280.  edit.  1765.)  which  he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to 
his  own  hypothesis. 

c  Julian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints; 
but  Libanius  expatiates  with   pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the 


venly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of 
Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules.0  These  sleep- 
ing or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  absti- 
nence and  I  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the 
emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But 
the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  con- 
sumed in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could 
break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself 
for  battle  ;  and  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to 
dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  Hig  „,][„;„„,. 
of  Julian  was  intrusted  to  the  fidelity  dissimulation, 
of  the  initiated,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion."1  The  pleasing 
rumour  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  worship  ;  and  his  future  great- 
ness became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of 
their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure 
of  every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every  blessing  ; 
and  instead  of  disapproving  of  the  ardour  of  their 
pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  confessed,  that  he 
was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation,  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion. 
But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by 
the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  pas- 
sions alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of 
Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divination  were 
strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government, 
which  condescended  to  fear  them ;  and  if  the  pagans 
were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their 
superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  except- 
ed him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  apostate 
soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just 
apprehensions  of  the  christians.6  But  the  young 
prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather 
than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissem- 
bling his  religion ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  poly- 
theism permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship 
of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius  has 
considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  subject, 
not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  "  As  the  statues 
of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been 
defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent 
temple ;  so  the  beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the 
mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  purified  from  the 
errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His  sentiments 
were  changed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 

religious  hero.  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  and  Orat.  Parental,  c.  lxxxiii. 
p.  309,  310.) 

d  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent  c.  x.  p.  233,  234.  Gallus  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  letter  which  may 
be  received  as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors ;  an  argument  which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454.  and  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii. 
p.  141. 

e  Gregory,  (iii.  p.  50.)  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constantius  for 
sparing  the  infant  apostate,  (.KaKujr  a-aSevra.)  His  French  translator 
(p.  265.)  cautiously  observes,  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prises 
a  la  lettre. 
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to  ha\e  avowed  his  sentiments,  bis  conduct  still 
continued  the  same.  Very  different  from  the  ass 
in  .Esop.  who  disguised  himself  with  a  lion's  hide, 
our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
skin  of  au  ass  :  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates 
of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  neces- 
sity ."■'  The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten 
years,  from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  :  when  he  declared  him- 
self at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of 
Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  con- 
tribute to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn 
festivals,  at  the  assemblies  of  the  christians,  Julian 
returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn  bis 
free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every  act  of  dis- 
simulation must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit, 
the  profession  of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion 
of  Julian  for  a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freedom 
of  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 
repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature, 
sincerity  and  courage. 

He  writes  against  The  inclination  of  Julian  might  pre- 
christianity.  fer  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  es- 
tablished in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher,  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity, 
which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts, 
by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour  of  miracles, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work,? 
which  he  composed  amidst  the  preparations  of  the 
Persian  war,  contained  the  substance  of  those  argu- 
ments which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind. 
Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  pre- 
served, by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  ;h  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mix- 
ture of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanati- 
cism. The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of 
the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public 
attention  ;'  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry 
was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  reputation  of 
Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either 
seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the 
pagans,  who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the 
unequal  dispute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of 
their  imperial  missionary,  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the  assiduous  pro- 
secution of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and 

f  Libanitu,  Oni.  Parental,  r.  ix.  p.  23.1. 

riciui  (Bibliotb.  Gr*c.  I.  v.  c.  riii.  p.  88— r»o  )  and  Lardner, 
[Heathen  Totimooiea,  vol.  iv.  p.  44— 47.)  hate  accurately  compiled  all 
that  ran  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  christian*. 

h  About  «e\euty  years  after  tin:  death  of  Julian,  be  executed  a  task 
whirti  had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  con. 
teotptible  w:it.r  Bventbe  irork  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  atittied  the 
moat  favourable  jodees:  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  ( Preface  d  I'Hirt. 
At  Jorirn,  p.  30.  32..  wishes  that  some  the.ologien  phitonophe  (a  Strange 
centaur;  would  undertake  th<  refutation  of  Julian. 

Libaaina,   [Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii.  p.  313.)  who  has  bei 
pec ted  of  assisting  hi*  friend,  prefer*  this  divine  vindication  'Oral.  ix. 
in  oecem  Julian    p    v..  edit.   Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 


passions  of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an 
irrevocable  obligation  to  maintain  and  propagate 
his  religious  opinions  ;  and  whilst  he  secretly  ap- 
plauded the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted 
to  distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  under- 
standings, of  his  antagonists,  who  could  obstinately 
resist  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence. 

The  christians,  who  beheld  with  Universal 
horror  and  indignation  the  apostasy  of  toleration. 
Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than 
from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  con- 
scious of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with 
impatience,  that  the  flames  of  persecution  should 
be  immediately  kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the 
gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would 
invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  torture, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexpe- 
rienced fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes, 
as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the  religious  factions  were 
apparently  disappointed,  by  the  prudent  humanity 
of  a  prince, k  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of 
the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
Instructed  by  history  and  reflection,  Julian  was 
persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may 
sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither 
steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  abhors 
and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand. 
Religious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and  exasperated 
by  oppression  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  sub- 
sides, those  who  have  yielded,  are  restored  as  peni- 
tents, and  those  who  have  resisted,  are  honoured  as 
saints  and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuc- 
cessful cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he 
was  sensible  that  he  should  stain  his  memory  with 
the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to  the 
catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and 
increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates. 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian 
surprised  the  world  by  an  edict,  which  was  not 
unworthy  of  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher.  He 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world 
the  benefits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  the 
only  hardship  which  he  inflicted  on  the  christians, 
was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tormenting 
their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with 
the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The 
pagans  received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather  an 
express  order,  to  open  all  their  temples  ;'  and  they 
were  at  once  delivered  fiom  the  oppressive  laws, 

Mis  judgment  may  he  arraigned,  (Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  23.)  but  Lihanius 
cannot  !><•  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 

k  Lihanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Iviii.  p.  283,  284.)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  imperial  friend.  In 
a  very  remarkahle  epistle  to  the  people  of  Bnstra,  Julian  himself  (epist. 
li.)  professes  his  moderation,  and  hetrays  his  zeal,  winch  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Ammianus,  and  exposed  by  Gregory.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  72.) 

1  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express 
command,  before  the  death  of  Constantius  (Liban.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  55. 
p.  280.)  ;  and  Julian  declares  himself  a  pagan,  in  his  public  manifesto 
to  tlie  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  may  correct  the  hasty 
BSSertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to  suppose  Constantinople  to  be  the 
place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the  gods. 
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and  arbitrary  vexations,  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At 
the  same  time  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from 
exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches ; 
the  Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Julian,  who  understood  and  derided  their 
theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters. 
The  clamour  of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the 
emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear  me !  the  Franks  have 
heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;"  but  he  soon  disco- 
vered that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate 
and  implacable  enemies;  and  though  he  exerted 
the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in 
concord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, before  he  dismissed  them  from  his  presence, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union  of  the 
christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed 
this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  in- 
sidious design  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
zeal,  which  Julian  professed,  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire.1" 

Zeal  and  devotion  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
of  Julian  in  the  ne  assume(i    according  to  the  custom 

restoration  ot  pa-  '  ° 

ganism.  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of 

supreme  pontiff  ;  not  only  as  the  most  honourable 
title  of  imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  im- 
portant office  ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved 
to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  business 
of  the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining 
every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he 
dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the 
Sun  ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues  and  altars 
of  the  gods  ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple. 
Every  morning  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a 
sacrifice  ;  the  blood  of  another  victim  was  shed  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  genii  of  the  night, 
received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honours 
from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On 
solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of 
the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly 
consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  religion 
of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of  his 
own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of 
a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of 
his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eager- 
ness, the  meanest  offices  which  contributed  to  the 


m  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  5.  Bestia  moritur,  tran- 
quillitas  redit  ....  omnes  episcopi  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fuerant 
exterminati,  per  indulgent iam  novi  principis  ad  ecclesias  redeunt. 
Jerom.  adversus  Luciferianos,  torn.  ii.  p.  143.  Optatus  accuses  the 
Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate,  (I.  ii.  c.  1C.  p.  36,  37. 
edit.  Dupin.) 

n  The  restoration  of  the  pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian,  (Miso- 
2    A 


worship  of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licen- 
tious crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of 
female  dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife, 
to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his  bloody 
hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to 
draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the 
consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary 
signs  of  future  events.  The  wisest  of  the  pagans 
censured  this  extravagant  superstition,  which  af- 
fected to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and 
decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  prac- 
tised the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expense  of 
religious  worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  revenue  ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  ami 
most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  from  distani 
climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  an 
hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by  Julian 
on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  soon  became  a 
popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest 
from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  horned  eattk' 
must  infallibly  be  extinguished.  Yet  this  expense 
may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered,  either 
by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the 
celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world  : 
and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and  decorate 
the  ancient  temples,  which  had  suffered  the  silent 
decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  christian 
rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhor- 
tations, the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the 
cities  and  families  resumed  the  practice  of  their 
neglected  ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world," 
exclaims  Libanius,  with  devout  transport,  "  dis- 
played the  triumph  o'f  religion  ;  and  the  grateful 
prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and 
prophets,  without  fear  and  without  danger.  The 
sound  of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  the  top.; 
of  the  highest  mountains  ;  and  the  same  ox  afforded 
a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joy- 
ous votaries."" 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  Reformation  of 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise  of  re-  paganism. 
storing  a  religion,  which  was  destitute  of  theological 
principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  ;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and 
dissolution,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or 
consistent  reformation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  more  especially  after  that  office 
had  been  united  with  the  imperial  dignity,  compre- 
hended the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces, the  priests  and  philosophers,  whom  he 
esteemed    the    best   qualified   to   cooperate  in  the 


pogon,  p.  346.)  Libanius,  (Oat.  Parent,  c.  60.  p.  286,  287.  and  Orat. 
Consular,  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246.  edit.  Morel.)  Ammianus,  (xxii.  12.; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Orat.  iv.  p.  121  )  These  writers  agree  in  the: 
essential,  and  even  minute,  facts;  but  the  different  lights  in  which  thej 
view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of  the  gradations 
of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof,  and  partial  in- 
vective. 
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execution  of  his  great  design  ;  ami  bis  pasloral 
letters."  if  we  may  use  that  name,  still  represent  a 
very  carious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions. 
Be  directs,  that  in  every  city  the  saeerdotal  order 
should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction  of 
birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men. 
••  If  they  are  guilty."  continues  he,  M  of  any  scan- 
dalous offence,  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded 
by  the  superior  pontiff;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
magistrates  and  people.  Their  humility  may  be 
shovwi  in  the  plainness  of  their  domestic  garb  ;  their 
dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  vestments.  When  they 
are  summoned  in  their  turn  to  officiate  before  the 
altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number 
of  davs,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ; 
nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse,  with- 
out the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from 
the  temple  to  the  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  priest  of  the 
gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or  taverns. 
His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  tem- 
perate, his  friends  of  honourable  reputation  ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  visits  the  forum  or  the  palace,  he 
should  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of  those  who 
have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or  mercy.  His 
studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  pro- 
fession. Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires, 
must  be  banished  from  his  library,  which  ought 
solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical 
writings  ;  of  history  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
of  philosophy  which  is  connected  with  religion. 
Tiie  impious  opinions  of  the  epicureans  and  sceptics 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  ;p  but  he 
should  diligently  study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras, 
of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously 
teach  that  there  are  gods  ;  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  their  providence  ;  that  their  goodness  is  the 
tource  of  every  temporal  blessing  ;  and  that  they 
have  prepared  for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of 
reward  or  punishment."  The  imperial  pontiff  in- 
culcates, in  the  most  persuasive  language,  the 
duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality;  exhorts  his 
inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  practice 
of  those  virtues;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence 

Folian.  Bpictol.  xhx.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  and  a  Ion.:  and  curious  frag. 

nwnt,  without  beginning  or  end,  '[».  2ws — rjo.V)    The  Mipreme  pontiff 

'In    Mosaic  history,  and  the  christian  discipline,  preferi  the 

Greek   poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a 

Hie  relative  worship  ofinuuj 

P  Tin-  exultation  i/f  Julian,   (n.  .'Ml.)  that  these  impious  sects,  and 

l  ritingS,  are  extinguished,  may  he  ('insistent   enough  with 

root  i  i  bander  ,  hut  It  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish 

that  any  opinions  and  arguments  the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  should 

be  cooceafed  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 

'i  Vet  he  insinuates,  thai  the  i  hristians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity, 

from  their  religion  and  parent  ,  conveyed  them  on 

shipboard,  and  devoted  those  victims  to  a  hie  ot  poverty  01  servitude 

in  *  remote  country,  '(>.  30ft.]    Mad  the  cliarge  been  proved,  it  was  his 

•i  ,i  to  complain,  but  to  punish. 

cms,  ingenious,  and  argumet 
l,  [.   101,  10?.,  Sec.)     He  ridicules  the  fully  of  such  vain    iruita. 


The  philosophers. 


from  the  public  treasury ;  and  declares  his  resolution 
of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city,  where  the 
poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld 
with  envy  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the 
church  ;  and  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  intention 
to  deprive  the  christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as 
advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive 
practice  of  charity  and  benelicence.i  The  same 
spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to 
adopt  several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use  and 
importance  of  which  were  approved  by  the  success 
of  his  enemies.  But  if  these  imaginary  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  im- 
perfect copy  would  have  been  less  beneficial  to 
paganism,  than  honourable  to  Christianity.1  The 
gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners  ;  and,  in 
the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent 
occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his 
own  party.s 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted, 
him  to  embrace  the  friends  of  Jupiter 
as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren ;  and  though 
he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  christian  con- 
stancy, he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  per- 
severance of  those  gentiles  who  had  preferred  the 
favour  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor.'  If  they 
cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of 
the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to 
the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  muses  in 
the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion 
which  he  had  adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  al- 
most synonymous  ;  u  and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rheto- 
ricians, and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the  imperial 
court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His 
successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as 
far  more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity  :  he 
chose  his  favourites  among  the  sages,  who  were 
deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and 
divination  ;  and  every  impostor,  who  pretended  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of  enjoy- 
ing the  present  hour  in  honour  and  affluence." 
Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the 
most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal 
disciple,  who  communicated,  with  unreserved  con- 
fidence, his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his  religious 
designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war.y     As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of 

lion  ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inqn irinf?,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theo- 
logical, could  he  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

»  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiff's  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  (Epist.  Ixii.)  'Opui/  si/  noWtiv  /j.ev 
uKiywpiav  Hauv  fl/xtv  npot  rat  Oeut ;  and  again,  tjfiat  eie  outoi  paOvfjiui?, 
&.e.  Epist.  Ixiii. 

t  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood 
ot  the  Phrygian  goddess  at  Pessmus.  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi.)  He  applauds 
the  firmness  of  Sopater  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed 

by  Constantius  and  GalluS  to  apostatize.  (Epist.  xxvii.  p.  401.) 

ii  '0  61  vo/ufai  ait  \(pa  \oynt  t£  km  Ocuiv  i.  (iii.     Orat.  Parent,  c.  77. 
p.  .102.     Tie  same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Liba- 
nd  the  rest  of  their  party. 
I  ii'  i  nriosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  modo 
of  divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 

y  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.     Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in 
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the  palace  of  Constantinople,  lie  despatched  an 
honourable  and  pressing  invitation  to  Maximus, 
who  then  resided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  with  Chry- 
santhius, the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The 
prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to 
undertake  a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according 
to  the  rules  of  divination,  with  the  most  threatening 
and  malignant  aspect :  but  his  companion,  whose 
fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  in- 
terrogations, till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a 
seeming  consent  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  of  the 
emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the 
cities  of  Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic 
vanity  ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared  for 
the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pro- 
nouncing an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor 
immediately  interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly ; 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Maximus,2  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence, 
and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensi- 
bly corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His 
dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanour  more 
lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeeding 
reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in 
the  short  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  scandalous 
proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers 
and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  imperial  re- 
sidence by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of 
Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence 
or  their  reputation.*  The  liberal  gifts  of  money, 
lands,  and  houses,  were  insufficient  to  satiate  their 
rapacious  avarice  ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  abject  poverty  and  disinterested  professions. 
The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  always  be  de- 
ceived: but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  characters 
of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem  :  he 
desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence 
and  inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  de- 
grading, in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honour  of 
letters  and  of  religion.b 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  pagans, 
who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  christians,  who  prudently  em- 

the  same  style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the  philo- 
sopher Maximus. 

z  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79.  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p.  147, 
148.)  has  minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
most  important  events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the  frailty 
of  Maximus.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  86.  p.  301.)  and  Ammianus,  fxxii.  7.) 

a  Chrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high- 
priest  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured 
him  after  the  revolution  ;  and  he  lived  in  peace  ;  while  Maximus, 
Priscus,  &c.  were  persecuted  by  the  christian  ministers.  See  the 
adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by  Brucker,  torn.  ii.  p. 
231—293. 

b  See  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  102.  p.  324—326.)  and  Euna- 
pius. (Vit.  Sophist,  in  Proceresio,  p.  126.)  Some  students,  whose 
expectations  perhaps  were  groundless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  dis- 
gust. (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  It  is  strange'that  we  should  not 
2  A  2 


Conversions. 


braced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  acqui- 
sition of  new  proselytes c  gratified  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity  ;  and 
he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than 
Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt 
against  the  immortal  gods.d  A  prince,  who  had 
studied  human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the 
treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his 
arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every 
order  of  christians  ;e  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of 
a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a 
criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine 
of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his 
troops,  without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every 
measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful  ;  and 
the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest 
as  easy  as  it  was  important.  The  legions  of  Gaul 
devoted  themselves  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before 
the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they  assisted  with 
fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his 
camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.f  The 
armies  of  the  east,  which  had  been  trained  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of  Constantius, 
required  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  per- 
suasion. On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public  festi- 
vals, the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded 
the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was 
encircled  with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and 
the  republic  ;  the  holy  name  of  Christ  was  erased 
from  the  Labarum  ;  and  the  symbols  of  war,  of 
majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexter- 
ously blended,  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the 
guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  respectfully  saluted  the 
person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers 
passed  successively  in  review:  and  each  of  them, 
before  he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal 
donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  services, 
was  required  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into 
the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  chris- 
tian confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  re- 
pent ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 

be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont's  chapters,  (Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960.)  "  La  courde  Julien  est  pleine  de  philo- 
sophes  et  de  gens  perdus." 

c  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired 
to  the  glorious  title  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  suc- 
cess in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obso- 
lete in  France  ;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England  ! 

d  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those 
of  Julian  himself.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59.  p.  285.) 

e  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.  p.  167.)  is  desirous  to  magnify 
the  christian  firmness  of  his  brother  Ca?sarius,  physician  to  the  imperial 
court,  he  owns  that  Caesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary, 
ttoXvv  ev  6tt\ok,  kgu  /icyai/  ev  \07wv  <56ivot>iti.  In  his  invectives  he 
scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 

f  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.  12.  Adeout  in  dies  paene 
singulos  milites  carnis  distentiore  sagina  victitantes  incultius,  potusque 
aviditate  correpti,  humeris  impositi  transeuntium  per  plateas,  ex  pub- 
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emperor,    contracted   the    criminal    engagement  ; 

and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of  the 
cods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  winch  would  have 
purchased  the  serviee  of  half  the  nations  of Scythia, 
Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imagin- 
ary protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm 
and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.?  It  is 
indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restoration  and 
encouragement  of  paganism  revealed  a  multitude 
of  pretended  christians,  who.  from  motives  of  tem- 
poral advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of 
the  former  reign  ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  with 
the  same  flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which 
was  professed  by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  inces- 
santly laboured  to  restore  and  propa- 
gate the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle11  to  the  nation  or 
community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through  the  pro- 
duces, he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their 
oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares  him- 
self their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious 
hope,  that,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war, 
be  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  blind 
superstition,  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  unfortu- 
nate exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philo- 
Bophie  emperor;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship 
of  Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  chris- 
tian name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and 
envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church  :  the 
power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ; 
but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  mur- 
der of  an  apostate  ;'  and  their  seditious  clamours 
had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the  pagan 
magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children, 
nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitter- 
l  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities 
which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus, 
were  gradually  repealed  by  the  christian  princes; 
and  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
med  to  justify  the  lucrative  modes  of 
oppression,  which  were  invented  by  the  bishops  and 


bos  ....  ;ui  ma  divflwria  portarentur.    The  devout  prince 
indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene ;  ami  in  Illyricnm 

<r  Anli. nli,  similar  raiiscs  miJ*t  have  produced  similar  effects. 

G    .••.ry  Orai.  iii,  |>  7).  76,  B3— HB6.) and  Libaniua,  (Orat.  Parent. 

c.    Ixxxi.   Ixxxii.    p.  .'Hi",  .'JOK. ,   wfpi  tuuthi/  tih-  <7ir**m;  «k  apvufiat 

■■ .    ,..-..c      Tbe  sophist  own*  and  justifies  the  expense 

uf  these  military  consersiont. 

Jul 
Alili 


h  Julian's  epistle  xxv.,  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jews. 
,  liln-  [Vroel  1499.]  has  branded  it  with  an  ttvynatot;  but  this  stigma 
i«  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editor*,  Petaviua  anil  Hpanheim. 


The  ri.nti.-  i«  mentioned  l>y  Rozomen,  (I.  v.  c.  22.,/  and  the  pur| 

il  u  confirmed  dv  (iregory.  (Orat,  iv.  p,   III.)  and  by  Julian  himself, 

I  ■ 

i  The   vi    nali  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  thi 

•  on.    The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  l>y  Marsham,    '  inon 

Chnm    p    161,  162  edit  M.  London,  1072.)  and  Baanage.  (Hist    dea 

Jinf«,  torn,  v  I   mstantine  made  a  law  to  protect  christian 

n  Judaism.    Cod.  Tlieod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  vrii  l<g.  I.    Godcfroy, 

I'.m    ii.  p  il", 

k  l.i  intern  (during  the  civil  «ar  of  Magnentius)  Judaeorurn  seditio, 
■  mm  m  farie  in  rejjni  ipe<  iem  sustule/nnt,  oppressa.     Aurclius 

'    nstantio,  <    xln.    Se».-  Tilk-ui"nt,   Hist    del  Empercurs, 
torn,  it    p  :n').  in  4io. 


Jerusalem. 


eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The  Jewish 
patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a 
precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Ti- 
berias ;'  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Palestine 
were  tilled  with  the  remains  of  a  people,  who  fondly 
adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict  of 
Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they 
viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which 
were  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the 
cross,  and  the  devotion  of  the  christians."1 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren 
country,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  en- 
closed the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within 
an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.0  To- 
wards the  south,  the  upper  town,  and  the  fortress 
of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  mount 
Sion  :  on  the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower 
town  covered  the  spacious  summit  of  mount  Acra ; 
and  a  part  of  the  bill,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was 
crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple, 
by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare 
was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign 
of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted  ;  and 
the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with 
the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  yElian  colony, 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of 
Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  with 
monuments  of  idolatry  ;  and,  either  from  design  or 
accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the 
spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.f  Almost  three  hundred 
years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the  profane 
chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of 
Constantine  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and 
stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  on 
that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first  christian  emperor; 
and  the  ellects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  ex- 
tended to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of 
the  Son  of  God.i 

The   passionate   desire   of   contem- 

.  ...  -     Pilgrimages. 

plating    the    original    monuments    of 
their  redemption,  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  succes- 
sive crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  At- 


I  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by 
Relan'd.  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  lO.iG- 1042. 

in  Basnage  lias  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Constan- 
tine and  his  successors,  (torn.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  111  —  153.) 

n  Reland  (Palestin.  I.  i.  p.  309.  390.  1.  iii.  p.  838.)  describes,  with 
learning   and    perspicuity,   Jerusalem,    and   the    face  of   the  adjacent 

country. 

a  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Anville,  sur  I'an- 
i  iiiine  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75.  The  circumference  of  the  ancient 
city  (Euseb.  Preparat.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  36.)  was  twenty. seven  stadia, 
or  2650  toises.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more  than  1980 
for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  land-maiks, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

p  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  |>  102.  toni.  vi.  p. 
315.)  and  the  ample  details  of  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Einpereiirs,  torn.  i. 
p.  569.  torn.  ii.  p.  2H!(.  294.  4to.  edition.) 

■I  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constant  in.  I.  iii.  c.  25—47.  51—  53.  The  empe- 
ror  likewise  built  churches  at  Bcthlem,  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 

oak  of  Mamie.  The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys,  (Travels, 
p.  125-133.)  and  curiously  delineated  by  La  IJiuyii.  (Voyage  au  Le- 
vant, p,  288—296.) 
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lantic  ocean,  and  the  most  distant  countries  of  the 
east  :r  and  their  piety  was  authorized  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  empress  Helena,  who  appears  to  have 
united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who 
have  visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wis- 
dom or  glory,  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  place  ;s  and  the  christian,  who  knelt 
before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith, 
and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps 
the  avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished 
and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They  fixed, 
by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each  me- 
morable event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments 
which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ ;  the 
nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was 
planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
scourged  ;  and,  above  all,  they  showed  the  cross  on 
which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman 
legions.1  Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to 
account  for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and 
seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually  propagated 
without  opposition.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross, 
which  on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed  to 
the  people,  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devo- 
tion of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which 
they  had  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried 
away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries.  But 
as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon  have 
been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret 
power  of  vegetation  ;  and  that  its  substance,  though 
continually  diminished,  still  remained  entire  and 
unimpaired."  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  belief  of 
a  perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some 
salutary  effects  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  on  the 
faith,  of  the  people.     Yet  the  most  respectable  of 

r  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  wss  composed  in  the 
year  333,  for  (be use  of  pilgrims;  among  whom  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  126.) 
mentions  the  Britons  and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious 
fashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling. 
(Itinerar.  p.  537 — 545.) 

s  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  i.)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

t  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  326.  No.  42-50.)  and  Tillemont 
rMem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  8—16.)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of 
this  miraculous  invention  of  the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus,  Snlpicius  Severus,  Rutinus, 
Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes 
those  who  believe.     See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238 — 248. 

u  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus,  (Epist.  xxxvi.  See 
Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  149.)  who  seems  to  have  improved 
a  rhetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural 
privilege  must  have  been  communicated  to  the  Virgin's  milk,  (Erasmi 
Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778.  Lugd.  Batav.  1703.  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrinat. 
Religionis  ergo)  saints'  heads,  &c.  and  other  relics,  which  are  repeated 
in  so  many  different  churches. 

x  Jerom,  (torn,  i  p.  103.)  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Bethlem,  describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  ex. 
perience. 

y  Gregor.  IVyssen,  apud  Wesseling,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle, 
■which  condemns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage, 
is  painful  to  the  catholic  divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our 
protestant  polemics. 

z  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and 
was  re-ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.     But  Cyril  afterwards 


the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess, not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and 
pleasure,"  but  that  every  species  of  vice,  adultery, 
theft,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.^  The  wealth  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candi- 
dates ;  and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his 
death,  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint, 
were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the 
acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.2 

The  vain   and   ambitious   mind  of    Jlllian  attempts 
Julian  might  aspire  to  restore  the  an-    to  rebuild  the 

■  -   i  i  temple. 

cient  glory  of  the  temple  ot  Jerusalem.* 
As  the  christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sen- 
tence of  everlasting  destruction  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the  success 
of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument  against 
the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revelation.b 
He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of 
the  synagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.c  The  local  and 
national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by 
a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  gods  ;d  and  such  was  the  appetite  of 
Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might 
be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had 
offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep.6  These  considerations  might  influence 
his  designs  ;  but  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and 
important  advantage  would  not  suffer  the  impatient 
monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event 
of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a 
stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendour 
of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent 
hill  of  Calvary  ;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests, 
whose  interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and 
resist  the  ambition,  of  their  christian  rivals  ;  and  to 

changed  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.)  who  treats  his  memory  with 
tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  the  text,  and  his 
faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

a  Imperii  stii  meinoriam  magnitudine  operutn  gestiens  propagare. 
Ammian.  xxiii.  i.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even 
among  the  gentiles.  They  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem 
five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  ;)  but  the 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centred  in  one  spot. 

b  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  learned  and  dogmatic  Warburton ;  who,  with  the 
authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled  Julian,  (2d  edition,  London, 
1751.)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  Imputed 
to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

c  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc, 
Warburton,  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the 
falsehood,  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv. 
p.  25,  &c. 

d  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  respectfully  styles  him  neynr  (?eoc,  and 
mentions  him  elsewhere  (Epist.  lxiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He 
doubly  condemns  the  christians:  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  true,  but  not  the  only, 
God.     Apud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  p.  305,  306. 

e  1  Kings  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic. 
I.  viii.  c.  4.  p.  431.  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many 
hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient.  Light  font,  the  christian  Rabbi, 
removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers. 
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invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stern 
fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second. 
and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
pagan  government,  Among  the  friends  of  the  em- 
peror (if  the  names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  are 
not  incompatible)  the  first  place  was  assigned,  by 
J  nlian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius.f 
The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe 
justice,  and  manly  fortitude;  and  while  he  exer- 
cised his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of 
Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions, 
the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho. 
This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated,  with- 
out reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  his  most 
serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  :  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius  required 
and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor 
of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer, 
the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed  and  exasperated 
the  christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice, 
and  the  women  their  delicacy  ;  spades  and  pick- 
axes of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mautles  of 
silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the 
pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  mon- 
arch were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people.* 

The  enterprise  is        Yct'  0n  lllis  occasion>  the  joint  efforts 

defeau-ii;  of  power  and  enthusiasm  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,u 
still  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spec- 
tacle of  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence 
and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of 
a  christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of 
an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.1  But  the 
Christiana  entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expecta- 
tion, that,  in  this  memorable  contest,  the  honour  of 
religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal  miracle. 
An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption, 
which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations 

f  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.     La  Bleterie  lias  neglected  to  translate  the 
second  of  these  epi*tl-  - 

the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen 
;.   in     .it.. I  Theodore!,  'I.  iii.  r.  20.) 
Bail!   by  Omar,  the   KCOod    Khahf,  who  died,    A    I).   Oil.     This 
^r<at  mosque  coven  the  whole  consecrated  ground  "i  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, and  constitutes  almost  a  sonare  of  760  lovsen,  or  one  Roman  mile 

in  eirenmferi    ■  •      ^  e  I'  Infill*  Jerusalem,  p.  1'>. 

i    ArnriMii.il-  record*  the  COnSOl*  of  the  year  .'«>.'!,  before  he  proceeds 

to  mention  the  thought!  of  Julian.  Templtrm  .  .  .  Inttanrare  lumptibu* 

'rit  immodicts,     Warburton  hai  i    ecref  wish  to  anticipate  the 

design  ,  but  he  must  have  understood,  from  former  example*,  that  the 

execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  demanded  many  V Ml  1. 

k  The  sabseqiient  witnesses,  Socrates,  Bozomen,  Tbeodoret,  Phi. 
.  OS, Ice.  add  contradiction*, rather  than  authority.  Compare  the 
objection*  of  I;  .:_•  Hist.  d< *  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  157— Iflfl.)  with 
WVl.urtorn answers  (Julian,  p.  174—  258.)  The  bishop  has  ingeniously 
explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  garment*  of 
i  ..  spa  tator*  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  effects  of  lightning. 

1  Anibrov  torn,  ii.  epist  xl.  p.  946.  edit.   Bcncdictin.     He  composed 


of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations, 
by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence.k  This 
public  event  is  described  by  Ambrose,1  bishop  of 
Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostorn,m  who  might 
appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Antioch  ;  and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen," 


who     published     his     account     of     the  perhaps  by  a  pre- 

miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  t"1'11"™'  even'- 


same  year.  The  last  of  these  writers  has  boldly 
declared,  that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  dis- 
puted by  the  infidels  ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.0  The  philo- 
sophic soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has  recorded, 
in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own 
times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  "Whilst 
Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the  execution  of 
the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near 
the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible 
to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious element  continuing  in  this  manner  obsti- 
nately and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them 
to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned." 
Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 
astonish  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher 
may  still  require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial 
and  intelligent  spectators.  At  this  important  crisis, 
any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  the 
appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  pro- 
digy. This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily 
improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the 
clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  active  credulity  of  (he 
christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological 
disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  specious 
and  splendid  miracle.? 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  partiality  of 
was  secretly  connected  with  the  ruin  Julian, 
of  the  christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without 
distinguishing,  whether  this  universal  toleration 
proceeded  from  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  He 
affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  christians,  who  were 

this  fanatic  epistle  (A.  D.  388.)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  civil  magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogue. 

m  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  580.  advers.  Judbens  et  Gentes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  574.  de  Sto  Babylii,  edit.  Montfaueon.  1  have  followed  the  common 
anil  natural  supposition  ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
composition  of  these  sermons  in  the  year  383,  is  confident  they  were 
never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

n  Greg  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110  —  113.  Toic  uv  nepifioriTOV  irun 
Oav/in,  Kiu  »6c  ruie  uflcoic  uinoii  afffsiiu/ievoi/  Aefwi/  tpx"Mra'. 

..  Auimian.  xxiii.  1.  Cum  ilaipie  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juva- 
retque  provincial  rector,  metuendi  globi  Bammarum  prope  fundamenta 

.i.I.ii-  aMUltiblM  erumpeiites  feccre  locum  exustis  aliquoties  nperauti. 

bus  inaccetnim  ;  hncque  modo  elemento  destinatiua  repellente,  cessavit 
inceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60— 90.)  to  extort  a  confession  of 
the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  I.ibanius,  and  to  employ 
the  evidence  of  a  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such 
witnesses  can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 

].  I>r.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  christian  critics,  presumes  to 
di.nht  the  truth  of  this  tamotis  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies, vol.  iv.  p.  47 — 71.)     The  silence  of  Jcrom  would  lead  to  a  suspi. 
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mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives ; 
but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  con- 
tempt was  imbittered  by  hatred  ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit, 
which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly  wound,  whenever 
it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he  was 
sensible  that  the  christians  gloried  in  the  name  of 
their  Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps 
enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honourable  appellation 
of  Galileans/1  He  declared,  that,  by  the  folly  of 
the  Galilseans,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of 
fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the 
gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
destruction  ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict, 
that  a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes  be  cured  by 
salutary  violence.1"  An  ungenerous  distinction  was 
admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his  favour 
and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  j  ustice  could  not  refuse 
to  an  obedient  peop!e.s  According  to  a  principle 
pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor 
transferred  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion  the 
management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the 
public  revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
church  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons. 
The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and  immuni- 
ties, which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art 
and  labour,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  hopes 
of  testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  priests  of  the  christian 
sect  were  confounded  with  the  last  and  most  ignomi- 
nious class  of  the  people.  Such  of  these  regulations 
as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The 
peculiar  distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed,  or 
superstition  has  lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order, 
must  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator 
was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion  ;  and 
it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian, 
to  deprive  the  christians  of  all  the  temporal  honours 
and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.' 
„        .....   ,.        A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been 

He  prohibits  the  . 

christians  from     inflicted  on  the  law  which  prohibited 
the  christians  from  teaching  the  arts 

cion,  that  the  same  story,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be 
despised  on  the  spot. 

q  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the 
invariable  practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed 
(p.  35.)  that  the  Platonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ; 
and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  superl 
stition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

r  Fragment.  Julian,  p. 288.  He  derides  the  napiaTaXi\uia>v,  (Epist. 
vii.)  and  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to  wish 
(Epist.  xlii.)  a/ioi/Tac  taatiat. 

s  Ov  yap  uloi  Oe/j.i?  est  Ko/iifejuey  i|  eKcatpeiv 
Af5pus,  ol  Ke  0eottnv  airexti">VT  aOavaTOiaiv. 
These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist.  xlix.)  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  iEolus, 
when  he  refuses  to  giant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds.  (Odyss.  x. 
73.)  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lix.  p.  286.)  attempts  to  justify  this 
partial  behaviour,  by  au  apology,  in  which  persecution  peeps  through 
the  mask  of  candour. 

t  These  laws  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  slight 
hints  of  Julian  himself,  (Epist.  Iii.)  in   the  vague  declamations  of 


of  grammar  and  rhetoric.11  The  motives  alleged  by 
the  emperor  to  justify  this  partial  and  oppressive 
measure,  might  command,  during  his  life-time,  the 
silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers. 
Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word 
which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks:  he  contemptuously 
observes,  that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of 
implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  science  ;  and  he  vainly  contends,  that  if 
they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes, they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 
expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of 
the  Galilaeans."-  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to 
masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected 
by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  distinguished  by  many  lucrative  and 
honourable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appears 
to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of 
all  the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved 
to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the 
religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chris- 
tians.y  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more 
obstinate2  teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled 
dominion  of  the  pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the 
rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the 
public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their 
tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of 
literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the 
christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their  own 
scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accept- 
ing this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must, 
at  the  same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education.  Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  the  church  would  relapse  into 
its  primaeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians, 
who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable 
of  defending  the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of 
exposing  the  various  follies  of  polytheism.* 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  „ 

j      ■  r  x    >•  ,         •  ,  ■,     •       Disgrncp  and  op- 

design  oi  Julian  to  deprive  the  chns-  pression  of   the 

tians   of   the   advantages   of  wealth,  ch,islians- 

of  knowledge,  and  of  power;  but  the  injustice  of 

excluding  them  from  all  oflices  of  trust  and  profit, 

seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general  policy, 

Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  80,  87.)  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozomen, 
(1.  v.  c.  5.) 

u  Jnclemens  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silenlio.  Ammian.  xxii.  10. 
xxv.  5. 

x  The  edict  itsplf,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian, 
(xlii.)  may  be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii. 
p.  96.)  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1291—1294.)  has  collected 
the  seeming  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns.  They  may  be  easily 
reconciled.  The  christians  were  directly  forbid  to  teach,  they  were 
indirectly  forbid  to  learn;  since  they  would  not  frequent  the  schools 
of  the  pagans. 

j  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  5. 
(published  the  17th  of  June,  received  at  Spoleto  in  Italy  the  29th  of 
July,  A.  C.  363.)  with  Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

z  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution.  Sicut  amajoribus 
nostris  compertum  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  .  .  .  orKcium 
quam  fidem  desereremaluerunt,  vii.  30.  Proaeresius,  a  christian  sophist, 
refused  to  accept  the  partial  favour  of  the  emperor.  Hieronyrn.  iu 
Chrou.  p.  185.     Edit.  Scaliger.     Ennapius  in  Proaeresio,  p.  126. 

a  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  theit 
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rather  than  the  immediate  eonsequenee  of  any  posi- 
:ive  law.b  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and  ob- 
tain, some  extraordinary  exceptions ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  christian  officers  were  gradually  removed 
from  their  employments  in  the  state,  the  army,  and 
the  pro\  inces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were 
extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince, 
who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  a  christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justice 
or  of  war  ;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp 
and  the  tribunals  w  ith  the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The 
powers  of  government  were  intrusted  to  the  pagans, 
who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  :  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor 
was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the 
favourites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agree- 
ble  to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  mankind.*  Under  the  administration  of 
their  enemies,  the  christians  had  much  to  suffer, 
■nd  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper  of  Julian  was 
averse  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care  of  his  reputation, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  re- 
strained the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating 
the  laws  of  justice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself 
had  so  recently  established.  But  the  provincial 
ministers  of  his  authority  were  placed  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous station.  In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the 
commands,  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  ventured  to  ex- 
ercise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the 
sectaries,  on  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  con- 
fet  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who 
dissembled  as  Ions  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  ex- 
I  hi>  n-::l  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  oflicers, 
by  gentle  reproofs  and  substantial  rewards. 

ire  mn-  The  most  effectual  instrument  of  op- 
jj  pression,  with  which  they  were  armed, 
was  the  law  that  obliged  the  christi- 
ans to  make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
temples  which  they  had  destroyed  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church 
had  not  always  expected  trie  sanction  of  the  public 
authority  ;  and  the  bishops  who  were  secure  of  im- 
punity, had  often  marched  at  the  head  of  their  con- 
gregations, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of 
the  prince  of  darkness.      The    consecrated    lands, 

own  schools.     Within  a  few  months  Ipollinaris  produced  his  christian 

nutation*  of  Homer,     i   -n  fl    h.-tory  in  liu-nl;    four  books,;  Pindar, 

•  -■.  and  Menander  ;  and  Bozotnen  is  satisfied,  that  they  ('quailed, 
or  exr-elled,  tin:  original*. 

b  It  wan   the   instruction  of  Julian   to  liis  magistrate*,  (Epist,  vii.) 

critic  «U  WOW  <j>r\)ii  it IV.      So/olin-n  (I.  V, 

.    ifj  -  I    iii.  c  13.)  moat  be  reduced  to  the  ttandard  of 

'    •  p    '■'•     not  leaa  prone  to  exaggeration,  but  more 

restrained  l>y  tlie  actual  knowledge  of  bia contemporary  readers, 

Libaniuji,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  88. 
p.  iit. 

4  *.r. .  N  /  Oi  '  iii.  p.  74. 91.  S3.  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodo- 
r<t,  I.  in.  r.  i,  Some  drawback  may  however  be  allowed  for  the  violence 
of  thrir  zeal,  not  le*«  partial  than  the  ml  of  Julian. 

'  If  *<  eunpare  the  gentle  language  oi  Libanina  [Orat.  Parent  c  flo. 
it<  exrlamationa  of  Gregory,  [Orat  iii   p.  hi;, 
nd  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves,  thai  the  two  orators 
Describing  Hn:  seme event*. 

Iretbua,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen,  milea  between 

I  //.".«    and  Bpiphania,  i  Ha  math,}  was  bonded,  or   ii   least 

nameii,        H  N'icatoi      Its  peculiar  am  dates  from  the  yaarol 

.  to  the  medal*  of  the  rity.    In  the  dei  line  of  the 

•  :  arid  Aretboas  were  naurped  by  the  Arah  Satnpsicera- 

uius,  whose  posterity/,  the  vusald  of  Rome,  were  not  extinguished  i" 


which  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign 
or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily 
restored.  But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
pagan  superstition,  the  christians  had  frequently 
erected  their  own  religious  edifices  :  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple 
could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  em- 
peror were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other 
deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence. e 
After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  restitution  of 
those  stately  structures,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments, 
which  had  been  converted  to  christian  uses,  swelled 
into  a  very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt.  The 
authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated  demand  : 
and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitra- 
tion. But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the 
east,  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts 
of  Julian  ;  and  the  pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by 
zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of 
his  inadequate  property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent 
debtor.  Under  the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop 
of  Arethusa/  had  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  his 
people  with  arms  more  effectual  than  those  of  per- 
suasion.? The  magistrates  required  the  full  value 
of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  in- 
tolerant zeal :  but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his 
poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible 
spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation. 
They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly 
scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his  naked 
body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended,  in  a  net, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the 
stings  of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.h 
From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory 
in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his 
persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their 
hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  his 
divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue 
of  their  pious  confessor;  the  catholics  ambitiously 
claimed  his  alliance  ;'  and  the  pagans,  who  might 
be  susceptible  of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred 
from  the    repetition   of  such    unavailing   cruelty.k 

Hie  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anvi  lie's  Maps  and  Oographie  Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p.  134.  Weasel  ing,  Itineraria,  p.  188.  and  Noris.  Epoch.  Syro- 
Mact-don.  p.  80.  481,  482. 

g  So/.otnen,  I.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret 
should  suppress  a  circumstance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  en- 
hanced the  religious  merit  of  the  confessor. 

h  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tra- 
girally  painted,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  88.  91.)  are  confirmed  by  the  unexception- 
able  and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius.  MupKoc  eneivot  Kpe/iafxevot, 
Km  (laqtyituevaf,  KOI  t»  ■rrwyuivw:  ainw  TiAXon.ci'w,  ttuv-ii  (vtyKioii 
aviptiai  wv  laoVeot  nt  tiu?  Ti/iaif,  ««  <pavr\  7rs,  7repiji'JX,lT<'''  euft/s. 
Epist.  730,  p.  350,351.    Edit.  Wolf.  Amstel.  1738. 

i  iiie</i'<x>iTui,  certatim  euro,  sibi  (christian!)  vindicant.  It  is  thus 
that  La  froze  and  Wnlfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word, 
whose  true  signification  had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and 
even  by  LeClerc  (Jliblintheque  Ancienne  et'Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  371.) 
\  I  t  Till'  nionl  is  strangely  puzzled  tn  understand  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom. 
vii.  p.  1309.)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake  a  Semi-Arian 
bishop  for  a  saint. 

t  Sn-  tin-  probable  advice  of  S.illnst,  (fire-.'.  Nuzianzen,  Orat.  iii.  90, 
91.)  libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find 
man)  Marks;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated 
wealth,  he  deserved  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  Marsyas;  to  be  flayed 
aliv<    (Epiat.  730.  p.  349—361.) 
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Julian  spared  his  life:  but  if  the  bishop  of  Arethusa 
had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,1  posterity  will 
condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the 
clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 

The  temple  and  .  .         __  ,       .  .  .  „ 

sacred  grove  of  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
Daphne.  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one 

of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  pagan 
world."1  A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  light;  and  his  colossal  figure "  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the 
Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a 
bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth,  as  if  he  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the 
cold  and  beauteous  Daphne :  for  the  spot  was  en- 
nobled by  fiction  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets 
had  transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of 
the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient 
rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the 
truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed 
from  the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne."  In  the 
adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special 
privilege, p  which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis ; 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  annually  applied  to  the  public  plea- 
sures.i  The  perpetual  resort  of  pilgrims  and  spec- 
tators insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of 
Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour,  without 
acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The  temple 
and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick 
grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as 
far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in 
the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water, 
issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses 
were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic 
odours  ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to 
health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous 
youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires ; 
and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of 
Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness. 

1  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
Mark  had  deserved  still  mure  than  he  had  suffered. 

m  The  srove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo,  (I.  xvi. 
p.  1089,  1000.  edit.  Amstel.  1707.)  Libanius,  (Nstnia,  p.  185,  188. 
Antiochic  Orat.  xi.  p.  380,  381.)  and  Sozomen,  (I.  v.  c.  19.)  Wesseling 
(Itinerar.  p.  581.)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  64.)  illustrate  this 
curious  subject. 

n  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympian  Jovis  irnitamenti  aequiparans  magni- 
tudinem.  Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet 
high,  and  his  bulk  was  consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men. 
See  a  curious  Memoire  of  the  Abbe  Gedoyn.  (Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  ix.  p.  198.) 

o  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped 
in  the  Castalian  stream;  a  trick,  which,  according  to  the  physician 
Vandale  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  282)  might,  be  easily  performed  by 
chemical  preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such  dan- 
gerous knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  by  the  devout  curiosity  of 
Julian. 

P  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44.  in  the  year  92  of  the  sera  of  Antioch 
(Noris.  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139—174.)  for  the  term  of  ninety 
Olympiads.  But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  the  reisn  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  (torn.  l.  p.  293.  320.  372—381.)  a  writer 


Neglect  and 

hastened  to  adore  the    profanation  of 


The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided 
the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise,"  where 
pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imper- 
ceptibly dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue. 
But  the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages 
to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ; 
the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by 
the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors  ;  and  every 
generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of 
the  temple.9 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
nual festival, 

Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  ap  "ie- 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impa- 
tience. His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the 
grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  in- 
cense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumer- 
able people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  divert- 
ed, since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacri- 
ficed by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar 
deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a 
single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest, 
the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed 
temple.1  The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had 
been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was 
profaned  by  the  introduction  of  christian  and  fune- 
ral rites.  After  Babylas u  (a  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius-) 
had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by 
the  order  of  the  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into 
the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  over  his  remains  ;  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  christians  of 
Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of 
their  bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with 
their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as 
another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
paganism,  the  church  of  St  Babylas  was  demolished, 
and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering 
edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of 
Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious  care 
of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  chris- 

whose  merit  aud  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
city. 

q  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6. 
(Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.) 

r  Avidio  Cassio  Syriaros  legiones  dedi  luxuria  difHuentes  et  Daph. 
nicis  inoribus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
in  an  original  letter  preserved  by  his  biographer  in  Hist.  August,  p.  41. 
Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne. 

s  Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnensibusdedit,  {Pompey,)  quo  locus  ibi 
spatiosior  fieret ;  delectatus  amcenitate  loci  et  aquarum  abundantia. 
Eutropius,  vi.  14.     SextusRufus,  de  Provinciis,  c.  16. 

t  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  361,  362.)  discovers  his  own  character  with 
that  nawite,  that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  constitutes 
genuine  humour. 

u  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Antioch.  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  39.)  His  triumph  over  two  empe- 
rors (the  first  fabulous,  the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celebrated 
by  Clirysostom,  (torn.  ii.  p.  536—579.  edit.  Montfaueon  )  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  287—302.  459—465.)  becomes  almost 
a  sceptic. 
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tians.  who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of 
fraud  or  enthusiasm.*  The  scene  of  infection  was 
Removal  of  the  purified,  according:  to  the  forms  of 
dead  bodies,  and  aiu.jent  rituals  ;   the  bodies  were  de- 

cvuna^raliou      CM 

the  temple.  ceiitlv  removed  :  and  the  ministers  ot 

the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of 
St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which 
might  have  assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile 
government,  was  neglected  on  this  occasion  by  the 
zeal  of  the  christians.  The  lofty  car,  that  trans- 
ported the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  followed,  and  ac- 
companied, and  received,  by  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, who  chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations, 
the  Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of  their 
contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the 
saint  was  a  triumph  :  and  the  triumph  was  an  in- 
sult on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his 
pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During:  the 
night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  procession, 
the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames  ;  the  statue  of 
Apollo  was  consumed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin. 
The  christians  of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious 
confidence,  that  the  powerful  intercession  of  St. 
Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against 
the  devoted  roof:  but  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative,  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle, 
he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evidence,  but 
with  some  colour  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire 
of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galileans.y  Their 
offence,  had  it  been  sufficiently  proved,  might  have 
justified  the  retaliation,  which  was  immediately 
executed  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of 

Julian  shuts  the 

cathedral  of  An.  shutting  the  doors,  and  confiscating 
the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch. 
To  discover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of  the 
tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of  the 
church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured,2  and  a 
presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Thcodoret,  was  beheaded 
by  the  sentence  of  the  count  of  the  cast.  But  this 
hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  lament- 
ed, with  real  or  affected  concern,  that  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish  his  reign  with 
the  disgrace  of  persecution.* 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly 
checked  hy  the  frown  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  when 
the  father  of  his  country  declares  himself  the  leader 


x  Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in 
(be  coofetmoa  of  Julian  [Misopogon,  p.  301.)  and  Libanius,  (Naenia,  |>. 
i-.  ■  tt  Apollo  was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.  Yet 
Ammianus  'xxn.  12  .)  clears  and  purifies  tin-  whole  ground,  according 
to  tbe  ntes  which  th<-  Athenian*  formerly  practised  in  the  isle  of  Dclot. 

jr  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361.]  rather  insinuate*, than  affirms,  their 
gain.  AmriiiMiMs  xxn.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  as  levixHimxiH 
rumor,  and  rcl.it. -v  the  »tory  with  extraordinary  candour. 

i  Quo  tam  atroci  eaafl  repent*  consumpto,  ad  id  tuque  imperatoria 
ira  firovexit,  ut  nuarstiooei  agitare  juberet  (olito  aeriore*,  (yet  Julian 
blames  the  lenity  ot  Ihe  magistrates  of  Antioch,]  et  majorem  eci  lefiarn 
Anti'rfliiiP  claudi  Tins  interdiction  was  performed  With  some  circum. 
stances  of  indi.'inty  and  profanation:  and  the  *eatonab)e  death  of  the 
principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  raperatitioui 
rompLcericy  by  th>-  Abb/:  de  la  Illeterie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  302— 
389. 

a  Besides  the  ecclesiastical    historians,  who  are    more    or    lew  to   he 

suspected,  we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  In  tbe  Acta 
Sincen  of  Kuinart,  p.  591.     The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  origi- 
nal and  authentic  air. 
b  Julian,  Misopogon,  p.  301 


of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot 
easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistently  punished. 
Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose 
pious  inhabitants  had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal, 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Galilasans ;  and  faintly  com- 
plains, that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of  the 
gods  with  less  moderation  than  he  should  have 
recommended.b  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  con- 
fession may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical 
narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  pagans  abused,  with- 
out prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of  their  pros- 
perity. That  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty 
were  released  from  torture  only  by  death ;  that  as 
their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  the  universal 
rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks,  and  the  distaffs  of  en- 
raged women ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  christian 
priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and 
contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of 
the  city.c  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit 
the  most  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of  human 
nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attracts 
still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact, 
the  rank  of  tbe  victims,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
capital  of  Egypt. 

George,d  from  his  parents  or  his  Geor„e  of  Cap. 
education,  surnamed  the  Cappado-  padocia, 
cian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's 
shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  ho 
raised  himself  by  the  talents  of  a  parasite  :  and  the 
patrons,  whom  he  assiduously  flattered,  procured 
for  their  worthless  dependant  a  lucrative  commis- 
sion, or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon. 
His  employment  was  mean ;  he  rendered  it  infa- 
mous. He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts 
of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  malversations  were 
so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to  escape 
from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disgrace, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real 
or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.  From 
the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  theology  ;e  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing 
faction   promoted    George  of    Cappadocia  to   the 

c  See  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  87.)  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  9.) 
may  be  considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno,  who, 
as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred,  (1.  vii.  c.  28.) 
Philostorgius  (I.  vii.  c.  4.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  284.)  adds 
some  tragic  circumstances  of  christians,  who  were  literally  sacrificed 
at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

<1  The  life  and  death  of  Georsjc  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by 
Ammianus,  (xxii.  11.)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  382.  385.  .'189, 
.'I'm  ]  and  Epiphanius.  ( Uteres.  Ixxvi.)  The  invectives  of  the  two 
souls  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by 
Hi.-  testimony  of  tin-  cool  and  impartial  infidel. 

••  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent 
orders  to  preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves 
who  might  be  suspected  of  secreting  any  books,  lie  praises  the  merit 
ol  the  collection,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  several 
manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappadocia.  He  could 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  works  of  the  Galilwans  might  perish;  but  he 
requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theological  volumes,  lest  other 
treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  their  loss.  Julian, 
Bpist.  ix.  xxxvi. 
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throne  of  Athanasius.  The  entrance  of  the  new 
archbishop  was  that  of  a  barbarian  conqueror;  and 
each  moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty 
and  avarice.  The  catholics  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by 
nature  and  education,  to  exercise  the  office  of  per- 
„..,...„<.„„ aw...   sedition;    but  he  oppressed  with   an 

oppresses  A  lexan-  '  l  r 

dm  and  Egypt,  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabit- 
ants of  his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate  of 
Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty 
station  ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base 
and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alexan- 
dria were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost 
universal,  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre, 
salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c.  and  the  spiritual  father 
of  a  great  people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile 
and  pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexan- 
drians could  never  forget,  nor  forgive,  the  tax, 
which  he  suggested,  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city  ; 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had 
conveyed  to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Caesars,  the  perpetual  property  of  the  soil.  The 
pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice  ; 
and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either 
pillaged  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How 
long  will  these  sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand?" 
Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled 
by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore 
his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  mes- 
senger who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  accession 
of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of  the  arch- 
A  D  3d  bishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  ob- 
Nov.  30.  sequious  ministers,  count  Diodorus, 
and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  igno- 
miniously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 
He  is  massacred  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the 
by  the  people,  prison  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of 
a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired 
under  their  cruel  insults  ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the 
archbishop  and  his  associates  were  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ; 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party f  was 
esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult 

f  Philostorgius,  with  cautious  malice,  insinuates  their  jruilt,  kqi 
ts  A(Wu(ri8  yvu>fir,v  i;pa7ri7i|cra(  viif  7rpafeai9,  1.  vii.  c.  2.  Godefroy, 
p.  267. 

%  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  lit  clamabat,  ne,  collectis 
supremis,  aedes  illis  exstruerent ;  ut  reliquis,  qui  dcviare  a  religione 
compulsi,  pertulere  cruciabiles  ptenas,  ad  usque  gloriosam  mortem 
intemerata  fide  progressi,  et  nunc  M  ^RTYRES  appellantur.  Ammian. 
xxii.  11.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  that  George  was  not  a 
martyr. 

h  Some  Donatists  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  GO.  30.3.  edit.  Dupin  ;  and 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  713.  in  4to.)  and  Priscillianists 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  517.  in  4to.)  have  in  like  man- 
ner usurped  the  honours  of  catholic  saints  and  martyrs. 

i  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  theGregories,  were  ignorant  of 
their  holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  494.)  the  first  catholic 
who  acknowledges  St.  George,  places  him  among-  the  martyrs,  "  qui 


Dec.  24. 


declared  their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion 
of  the  christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honours 
of  these  martyrs,  who  had  been  punished,  like  their 
predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion. e  The 
fears  of  the  pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions 
ineffectual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The 
rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the 
Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sect- 
aries introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church. h  The  odious  stranger,  disguising 
every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the 
mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  christian  hero ;* 
and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been 
transformed14    into   the   renowned    St.       , 

and  worshipped 

George  of  England,  the  patron  of  as  a  saint  and 
arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.1 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of 
the  tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence 
from  Edessa,  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of 
the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated 
state.  Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice, 
the  exasperated  prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edessa,™  by  which  he  confiscated  the 
whole  property  of  the  church  :  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  ;  the  lands  were  added 
to  the  domain  ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was 
aggravated  by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  show 
myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the  true  friend  of  the  Gali- 
leans. Their  admirable  law  has  promised  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  the  poor  ;  and  they  will  advance 
with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  sal- 
vation, when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance 
from  the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care," 
pursued  the  monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  take 
care  how  you  provoke  my  patience  and  humanity. 
If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on  the 
magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will 
have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and 
exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of 
Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and 
dangerous  nature  ;  but  a  christian  bishop  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  pagans  ;  and  the  public  epistle 
of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial 
spirit  of  his  administration.  His  reproaches  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expres- 
sions of  esteem  and  tenderness  ;  and  he  laments, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  have  departed 
from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  at- 

Deo  masis  quam  hominibns  noti  sunt."  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the 
composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps  not  the  oldest,  of  the  spurious 
Acts,  are  still  extant;  and,  through  a  cloud  of  fiction,  we  may 
yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  sus- 
tained, in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria,  against  the  magician 
Athanasius. 

V  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as 
extremely  probable.     See  the  Longueriiatia,  torn.  i.  p.  191. 

1  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth 
century,  (when  he  was  already  levered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul,)  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Hey  tin, 
(History  of  St.  George,  2d  edition,  London,  1633,  in  4to.  p.  429.)  and 
the  Bollandists.  (Art.  SS.  Mens.  April,  torn.  iii.  p.  100—163.)  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded 
from  the  crusades. 

m  Julian.  Epist.  xliii. 
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tested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  cen- 
sures the  offence  which  they  had  committed  against 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  but  he  recapi- 
tulates, with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable 
provocations  which  they  had  so  long  endured  from 
the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia. 
Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigor- 
ous government  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
people  :  yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder  Alex- 
ander, and  of  Serapis  their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants 
a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city,  for 
v»huh  ho  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother." 
Restoration  of  After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had 
V*iT5l?  subsided.  Athanasius,  amidst  the  pub- 
'  Keb  si.  lie  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had 
been  precipitated  :  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop 
was  tempered  with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile, 
the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The 
state  of  the  christian  world  was  present  to  his  active 
and  capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the 
reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled  him  to  assume, 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  ecclesiastical 
dictator.0  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  west  had  ignor- 
antly.  or  reluctantly,  subscribed  the  confession  of 
Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed,  but  they 
dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren  ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  their 
faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  pen- 
ance, which  must  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of 
obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic 
differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction  of 
the  divine  persons,  were  agitated  with  some  heat 
among  the  catholic  doctors;  and  the  progress  of  this 
metaphysical  controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  pub- 
lic and  lasting  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to 
which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave 
the  authority  of  a  general  council,  the  bishops,  who 
had  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  easy  condition 
of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed  ;  without  any  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  their  past  fault,  or  any 
minute  definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The 
ad  \  ice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already  prepared 
the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits,'  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted 
the  peaee  and  harmony  of  the  christians.') 


n  Julian.  Epitt  x.     lie  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger. 
Amnion,  xxn    1 1. 

Ubaaa*,ad.   Rnfin.  tom.  ii.  p.  40,  41. ;  and  Greg.  Nazianzen, 

Orat    tii.  p.   300,  366   who  justly  Mate*  the  temperate  zeal  of  the 

primate,  a*  much  more  meritorious  than   his  prayers,  Inn  fasts,  his  per- 
'.  tit  . 
y  I  tiave  not  lei.iire  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  fas- 

^•-  hi,  adventure*  in  Tillemonl ,  (Mem.  Ecclc*.  torn.  vii.  p.  BOO 
and  ohv-r»e    how  the  colour  of    the   narrative  iirei.-ii.lv 
changes,  as  the  confessor  become*  a  schismatic. 


He  is  persecuted 

and  expelled   by 

Julian, 

A.  D.  362, 

Oct.  23. 


The  skill  and  diligence  of  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  improved  the 
season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  hostile  edicts  of  the 
emperor.r  Julian,  who  despised  the  christians, 
honoured  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar 
hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary distinction,  repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit 
of  his  former  declarations.  He  maintained,  that 
the  Galilaeans,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile, 
were  not  restored,  by  that  general  indulgence,  to  the 
possession  of  their  respective  churches  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  that  a  criminal,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Alexandria,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for  the  imaginary  of- 
fence, he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  the  city  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  jus- 
tice would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects. 
The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  people  soon  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  christians  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of  their 
sentiments,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his 
decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the 
term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  The  zeal  of  the 
multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexorable  : 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the 
head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and  popular 
leader  ;  and  the  language  of  his  resentment  dis- 
covers the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  cou- 
rage and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The  execution  of 
the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or 
negligence  of  Ecdicius,  praefect  of  Egypt,  who  was 
at  length  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe 
reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect,"  says  Julian, 
"  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  is 
your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards 
Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  intentions 
have  been  long  since  communicated  to  you.  I 
swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless,  on  the 
calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed 
from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of 
your  government  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper  :  I  am  slow 
to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive." 
This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  con- 
tempt that  is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with 
grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
should  sec,  nothing  that  I  should  hear,  with  more 


q  Assenstis  est  huic  scntentiie  Occident,  et,  par  tarn  neeessariiim 
concilium,  Satance  faucibua  mundus  ereptus,  The  lively  and  artful 
Dialogue  of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135—155.) 
exhibit*  an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

r  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August, 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space.  (Mem.  Eccle*. 
torn,  viii,  p.  360.)  An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Manpiis 
Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library  of  Verona,  (Osservazioni  Let. 
ferine,  torn.  iii.  p.  bO— !>2 ),  afford*  many  important  dates,  which  are 
authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  month*. 
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pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  all 
Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign, 
the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions.5  The 
death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded  ; 
but  the  praefect  of  Egypt  understood,  that  it  was 
safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders 
of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently 
retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  desert  ;  eluded, 
with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  lived  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince,  who, 
in  words  of  foimidable  import,  had  declared  his 
wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Galilrean  school 
were  contained  in  the  single  person  of  Athanasius.1 
I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
deuce  "of  the  represent  the  artful  system  by  which 
christians.  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects, 

without  incurring  the  guilt  or  reproach,  of  perse- 
cution. But  if  the  deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  per- 
verted the  heart  and  understanding  of  a  virtuous 
prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that 
the  real  sufferings  of  the  christians  were  inflamed 
and  magnified  by  human  passions  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  meekness  and  resignation  which 
had  distinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of  the 
gospel,  was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rather  than 
of  the  imitation,  of  their  successors.  The  chris- 
tians, who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire, 
had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,,! 
and  the  habit  of  believing,  that  the  saints  alone 
were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  enmity  of  Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the 
privileges  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  favour 
of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression  ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the 
orthodox  party."  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were 
still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Pes- 
sinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to  the 
pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular 
tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for 
the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  not  disposed  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  justice  ;  and  his  mind  was  still 

8  Ton  niapov,  or  eToX/itiacv  'EWnviiat,  etr'  eyus,  yvvaticav  twv 
enia-ti/iuiv  fia.TTTi<rcit  diwKerrOai.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to 
create,  guilt. 

t  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Athanasius,  should  he  disposed  in  the  following 
chronological  order,  xxvi.  x.  vi.  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzeu,  xxi. 
p.  393.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  15.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  I.  iii. 
c.  9.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  361—368,  who  has  used 
some  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists. 

u  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62.) 

x  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus.  (de  Schismat. 
Donatist.  1.  ii.  c.  16,  17  ) 

y  Greg.  Nazianzeu,  Orat.  iii.  p.  91.  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  rioters 
of  Caesarea,  ts™»  tie  tuv  /ieya\u(}wo>v  km  oepjuwv  e<?  Eixre/3eiai/.  See 
Sozomen,  1.  v.  4.  11.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  649.  650.) 
owns,  that  their  behaviour  was  not  dans  l'ordre  commun  ;  but  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the  festival 
of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

z  Julian   determined  a   law-suit  against  the  new  christian  city  at 


more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found,  that  the 
fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom.*  The  christian  subjects  of 
Julian  were  assured  of  the  hostile  designs  of  their 
sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous  apprehension, 
every  circumstance  of  his  government  might  afford 
some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  christians, 
who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must 
frequently  be  condemned:  but  their  indulgent 
brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their 
claims,  and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to 
the  partial  malice  of  religious  persecution.2  These 
present  hardships,  intolerable  as  they  might  ap- 
pear, were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of  the 
impending  calamities.  The  christians  considered 
Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended 
the  execution  of  his  revenge,  till  he  should  return 
victorious  from  the  Persian  war.  They  expected, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome 
mask  of  dissimulation ;  that  the  amphitheatres 
would  stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ; 
and  that  the  christians,  who  still  persevered  in  the 
profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
common  benefits  of  nature  and  society.3  Every 
calumnyb  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the 
Apostate,  was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears 
and  hatred  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  their  indiscreet 
clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  respect,  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.  They  still  protested,  that  prayers  and  tears 
were  their  only  weapons  against  the  impious  tyrant, 
whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended 
heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  resolu- 
tion, that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect 
of  weakness ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
human  virtue,  the  patience,  which  is  founded  on 
principle,  may  be  exhausted  by  persecution.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian 
would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  hu- 
manity ;  but,  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced  that, 
before  the  emperor  could  have  extinguished  the 
religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved  his  coun- 
try in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.c 

Maiuma,  the  port  of  Gaza;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  im. 
puted  to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozomen,  I. 
v.  c.  3.     Behind.  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p  791. 

a  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95.  Orat.  iv.  p.  114.)  pretends  to 
speak  from  the  information  of  Julian's  confidauts,  whom  Orosius  (vii. 
30  )  could  not  have  seen. 

b  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91.)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacri- 
fices of  boys  and  girls;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  See  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  26,  27.  and 
the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  351, 
352.  Vet  contemporary  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the  troops 
of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  west,  which  Baronius  so  greedily 
swallUws,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p. 
1295-1315.) 

c  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying.  (Orat.  iv.  p.  123, 
124.)  Yet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  church  of 
Nazianzus,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  bad  not  yielded  to  the  zeal 
of  the  bishop  and  people.  (Orat.  xix.  p.  308.)  See  the  reflections  of 
Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemout.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vii, 
I  p.  575. 
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CHAP.  XXIV 


The  Caesars  of 
Julian. 


Residence  of  Julian  at  Antioch. — His  successful 
expedition  ayainst  the  Persians. — Passage  of  the 
Tigris. —  The  retreat  and  death  of  Julian. — 
Election  of  Jorian. — He  saves  the  Roman  army 
by  a  disyractful  treaty. 

The  philosophical  fahlc  which  Julian 
composed    under    the    name    of   the 

C  BS  vus.»  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive productions  of  ancient  wit.'  During;  the  free- 
dom and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia, 
Romulus  prepared  a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olym- 
pu>.  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate, 
and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had  reigned  over 
his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order 
on  their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Ca?sars 
v.  as  spread  below  the  moon,  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  disgraced  the 
society  of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  by 
the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss. 
The  rest  of  the  Ca?sars  successively  advanced  to 
their  seats ;  and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the 
defects,  the  blemishes  of  their  respective  characters, 
were  maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing 
moralist,  who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philoso- 
pher under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanals  As  soon  as 
the  feast  v.  as  ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  pro- 
claimed the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown 
should  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious  candidates; 
the  effeminate  Constantined  was  not  excluded  from 
this  honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexan- 
der was  invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with 
the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was 
allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits; 
but.  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest  silence 
of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elabo- 
rate orations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the 
judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine 
the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of  action  ; 
the  superiority  of  the  imperial  Stoic  appeared  still 
more  decisive  and  conspicuous."1     Alexander  and 

-  this  GUtle  or  satire,  p.  306—336.  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Ju. 
ban's  works.  1  'lie  French  version  of  the  learned  Kzckiel  Spanheim 
'Pari«,  IOK1.)  is  coarse,  languid,  and  correct;  and  Ins  notes,  proofs, 
illustrations,  Uc.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  557 
rloae-prioted  quarto  page*.  The  Ahhe  de  la  Blc&erie  (Vie  de  Jovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  241 — 383.]  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  Knee,  oi   the  original,  winch   he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 

carina*  note*. 

t>  Bpanheim  (in  his  preface]  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymo- 

origin,   resemblance,  and   disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs, 

a  dramatic   piece,  which  was  acted   after   the  tragedy;  and   the    Latin 

satire*    from  Sritura/  a  mUrellancoiin  composition,  I  ither  in  prose  or 

Bat  the  f'i«r«ars  of  Julian  are  of  sin  h  an  original   cast,  that  the 

critK  is  perplexed  to  which  clans  he  should  ascrilie  them. 

I    I  Ins   mixed  character   of    SilenUS   is  finely    painted   in   the    sixth 

eclogue  of  VirgiL 

•i  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality 
of  Jnlnn  agaioafbis  uncle  Constaiiline,  and  the  christian  religion. 
On  this  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  acred 
Interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cau*  Ol  theil 
author. 

'.  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  V>  prefer  I  Greek  to  a  Roman.     Bill 

when  I  mpared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible 

that  mankind  had   much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alex. 
Oral,  ad  Thermstium,  p.  264  ) 


C;vsar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknow- 
ledged, with  a  blush,  that  fame,  or  power,  or  plea- 
sure, had  been  the  important  object  of  their  labours  : 
but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with  reverence  and 
love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on  the 
throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy  ;  and  who,  in  a 
state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of 
this  agreeable  composition  (the  Caesars  of  Julian) 
is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince, 
who  delineates,  with  freedom,  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the 
censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  He  resolves  to 
Julian  preferred  the  useful  and  bene-  {^Persian"8 
volent  virtues  of  Antoninus  ;  but  his  A-  D-  362- 
ambitious  spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  he  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the 
emperor,  who  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and 
animated  by  the  success,  of  the  German  war,  re- 
solved to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more  splendid 
and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  east,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  isle 
of  Ceylon/  had  respectfully  saluted  the  Roman 
purple.s  The  nations  of  the  west  esteemed  and 
dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in  peace 
and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic 
victory,1'  and  was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  bar- 
barians of  the  Danube  would  be  restrained  from  any 
future  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  with 
which  he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian 
frontiers.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes 
was  the  only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his 
arms;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of 
Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  nation  which  had  so 
long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome.1 
As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that 
the  throne  of  Constantius  was  filled  by  a  prince  of 
a  very  different  character,  he  condescended  to  make 
some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures,  towards 
a  negociation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was 
astonished  by  the  firmness  of  Julian  ;  who  sternly 

f  Inde  nationihus  Indiris  certatim  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibus 
.  .  .  ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  Ammian.  xx.  7.  This  island,  to 
which  the  names  of  Taprohana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  suc- 
cessively applied,  manifests  how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the 
cast  of  Cape  Comorin  were  known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under  the  reigu 
of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  farmed  the  customs  of  the  Red  sea,  was 
accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  undiscovered 
coast:  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives;  and  the  king  of 
Cylnii,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of 
Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vi.  24.)  2.  The  geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified, 
above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  world,  which  they  ex- 
I  ended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  China. 

K  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who 
unwarily  deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of 
the  way,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

h  Gothos  ssepe  fallaces  et  perfidos  ;  hostes  cjiiserere  se  meliores aiebat : 
illis  enim  suflicere  mercatores  Galatas  per  rpios  ubique  sine  conditionis 
discrimine  venumdantur.  Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic 
slaves  threatened  anil  subdued  their  masters. 

i  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and 
until  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Anthony  had  felt  the 
Persian  arrows;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years, 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  province  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria. 
(Cxsares,  p.  324.) 
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Julian  proceeds 
from  Constanti- 
nople  to  Anti- 
och, 

August. 


declared,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  a 
peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  who  added,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by 
ambassadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the 
emperor  urged  the  diligence  of  the  military  pre- 
parations. The  generals  were  named,  a  formidable 
army  was  destined  for  this  important  service  ;  and 
Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about 
eight  months  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 
His  ardent  desire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia, 
was  checked  by  the  indispensable  duty  of  regulat- 
ing the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive 
the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  friends ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  salutary  interval  of  winter-quarters,  to 
restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  legions  of 
Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  eastern 
troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch, 
among  a  people  maliciously  disposed 
to  deride  the  haste  and  to  censure  the 
delays,  of  their  sovereign. 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that 

Licentious    man. 

ners  of  the  people  hjs  personal  connexion  with  the  capi- 
tal of  the  east  would  be  productive  of 
mutual  satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he 
made  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  own  character, 
and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.1  The  warmth  of 
the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the  most  intem- 
perate enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence;  and 
the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended 
with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion 
was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and 
the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only 
distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of 
luxury  Mere  honoured  ;  the  serious  and  manly 
virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  con- 
tempt for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age,  an- 
nounced the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of 
the  east.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or 
rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians :  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities;™  a 
considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to 
the  public  amusements ;  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  games  of  the  theatre  and  circus  was  considered 
as  the  happiness,  and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch. 
The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon 
disgusted   the   delicacy   of  his   subjects ;  and   the 

k  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus,  (xxii.  7. 
12.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  79,  80.  p.  305,  306.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p. 
158.)  and  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  19.) 

1  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  exhibit 
the  same  picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie  has  copied  from  thence,  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  332.)  is  elegant 
aud  correct. 

m  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers ;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians ; 
Ccesarea,  pantomimes;  Heliopolis,  singers;  Gaza,  gladiators ;  Ascalon, 
wrestlers;  and  Castabala, rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  totiusMundi, 
p.  6.  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers. 

n  Xpttov  &e  aiaTra>vT£^,e%eTe  ttoXiuxov  oktitsAio?.  The  people  of 
Antioch  ingenuously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi  (Christ)  and 
the  Knppa  (Constantius.)     Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  357. 

o  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years,   (A.  D. 


effeminate  orientals  could  neither  imitate,  nor  ad- 
mire, the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian  always 
maintained,  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days  of 
festivity,  consecrated,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in 
which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosophic  severity  ;  and 
those  festivals  were  the  only  days  in  which  the 
Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  The  majority  of  the  people  supported 
the  glory  of  the  christian  name,  which  had  been 
first  invented  by  their  ancestors:11  they  contented 
themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  but 
they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative 
doctrines,  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch 
was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism  ;  but  the  Arians 
and  the  Athanasians,  the  followers  of  Meletius  and 
those  of  Paulinus,0  were  actuated  by  the  same 
pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  enter-  Their  aversion  to 
tained  against  the  character  of  an  J«l»n- 
apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous 
sect ;  and  the  removal  of  St.  Babylas  excited  an 
implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of  Julian. 
His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  indig- 
nation, that  famine  had  pursued  the  emperor's  steps 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  and  the  discon- 
tent of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  The 
inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  Scarcity  of  cornt 
the  harvests  of  Syria  ;  and  the  price  and(  Public  dis- 

J  .  content. 

of  breads  in  the  markets  of  Antioch, 
had  naturally  risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of 
corn.  But  the  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  was 
soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly. 
In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  exclusive 
property  ;  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object 
of  trade  ;  and  is  required  by  a  third  for  the  daily 
and  necessary  support  of  life  ;  all  the  profits  of  the 
intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of 
their  situation  were  exaggerated  and  increased  by 
their  own  impatience  and  anxiety  ;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the 
appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious 
citizens  of  Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of 
poultry  and  fish,  Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a 
frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  regular 
supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread  ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  his  people.     With  this 

330—415.)  was  inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  by  the  in- 
discreet ordination  of  Paulinus.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii. 
p.  803.  of  the  quarto  edition,  (Paris,  1701,  &c.)  which  henceforward  I 
shall  quote. 

P  Julian  states  three  different  proportions,  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii 
of  wheat,  for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty  and 
scarcity,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  369.)  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  col- 
lateral examples,  I  conclude,  thai  under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two  shillings  the  English 
quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four  first  years 
of  the  p'resent  century.  See  Arbuthnot's  tables  of  Coin's,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  p.  88,  89.  Phu.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  12.  Mem.  de  I'Acade- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  718 — 721.  Smith's  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  This 
last  I  am  proud  to  quote,  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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salutary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  legal  autho- 
rity, the  value  of  corn.     He  enacted,  that,  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had 
seldom  been  known   in   the    most    plentiful  years, 
and   that  his  own   example    might  strengthen    his 
laws,   be   sent   into  the  market   four  hundred  and 
twenty-two    thousand    ?iio(lii.    or   measures,   which 
were  drawn   by  his   order   from   the    granaries   of 
Hierapolis,  of  Chaleis,  and  even  of  Egypt.     The 
consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  were 
soon  felt.     The  imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by 
the  rich  merchants  :  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  of 
corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply  ; 
and    the   small    quantities   that    appeared   in   the 
market    were    secretly   sold   at   an   advanced   and 
illegal    price.     Julian    still  continued   to   applaud 
his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people 
as  a  rain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced 
Antioch  that  he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though 
not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus/1     The  remon- 
strances of  the  municipal    senate  served  only  to 
exasperate  his  indexible  mind.    He  was  persuaded, 
perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch 
who  possessed  lands,  or  were  concerned  in  trade, 
had   themselves   contributed   to   the  calamities  of 
their  country  ;    and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful 
boldness  which  they  assumed,  to  the  sense,  not  of 
public  duty,  but  of  private  interest.     The  whole 
body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble 
and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,   under   a   guard, 
from  the  palace  to  the  prison  ;  and  though  they 
were   permitted,    before   the  close  of  evening,  to 
return  to  their  respective  houses/  the  emperor  him- 
self could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  bad 
so  easily  granted.     The  same  grievances  were  still 
the  subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were 
industriously  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the 
Syrian  Greeks.     During  the  licentious  days  of  the 
Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded  with 
insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion, 
the  personal   conduct,  and  even  the  beard,  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested 
by   the    connivance   of  the   magistrates,    and   the 
applause  of  the  multitude.5    The  disciple  of  So- 
crates was   too  deeply  affected  by  these    popular 
insults;    but   the   monarch,   endowed   with   quick 
sensibility,  and  possessed  of  absolute  power,  refused 
his  passions  the  gratification  of  revenge.     A  tyrant 
might   have  proscribed,    without    distinction,    the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  and 

q  Xunquam  a  proposito  declinabat,  Galli  similis  fratris,  licet  incru- 
er,lu«.  Ammian.  xxn.  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened 
prfoea  may  rlann  w<me  exciiK ;  hut  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Ju- 
lian'* on  defence,  fin  Mitopogoo,  p.  368,  .369.)  or  the  elaborate  apo. 
fagjrof  Libanioa.  Orat.  Parental,  c  xcvii.  p.  321.) 

In  ir  •tiort  and  ttay  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Libanius. 
(Orat.  Parental   c.  xcviii.  p.  322,  323  ) 

■   I     *nios,    ad  Antiochenoi  df;  Imperatnri*  irii,  c.  17,  18,   19,  in  Fa- 

brieiua,   Bibiiot.   Grace,  torn.  vii.  p.  221  —  223.)  like  a  skilful  advocate, 

folly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the  crime  of 

a  few  obarare  and  drunken  writ'  Iks. 

t  Libanioa    ail  Antiorhen. 

■ 

■innate*  how  v 
Il/imaii  amba->ad' 


'ii.   p.   213.)   reminds  Antioch  of  the 

i«etnfnt   of  Oarsarea ;    and   even    Julian  (in  MiaopogOD,  p. 

erely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the 


i   On  the  «!il.j.-ri  of  the  Misopojron,  see  Ammiantid,  'xxii.  14.,  I.iIm. 
oius,  fOrat.  Parentaln,  c.  x.ix.  p.  32.';.;  Gregory  Naziauzen,  (Orat.  iv. 


the  anwarlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and  the 
cruelty,  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder 
sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the 
east  of  its  honours  and  privileges  ;  and  the  courtiers, 
perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian,  would  have  ap- 
plauded an  act  of  justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.1  But 
instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the  authority  of 
the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Julian 
contented  himself  with  an  inoffensive  T„, 

Julian   composes 

mode  of  retaliation,  which  it  would  be  a  b?*"*  against 
in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ. 
He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels ;  in  his 
turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of 
the  Beard,  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults, 
and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentious  and  effeminate 
manners  of  Antioch.  This  imperial  reply  was  pub- 
licly exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and 
the  Misopogon"  still  remains  a  singular  monument 
of  the  resentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the 
indiscretion,  of  Julian.  Though  he  affected  to 
laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.*  His  contempt  was 
expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  governor*  worthy  only  of  such 
subjects  :  and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the 
ungrateful  city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.2 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  The  sophist  Li- 
whose  genius  and  virtues  might  atone,  A  D ^"^qo 
in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  &c- 

and  folly  of  his  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  was 
born  in  the  capital  of  the  east ;  he  publicly  professed 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nico- 
media,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was 
assiduously  frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth  ;  his 
disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of 
eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  master ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from 
one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion 
which  Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  su- 
perior merit.  The  preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted 
a  rash  but  solemn  assurance,  that  he  would  never 
attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary  :  the  curiosity 
of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he 
secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous 
sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imi- 
tation of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic 
pupils.*  When  Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  de- 
clared his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the 

p.  133.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  15, 
16.)  I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the 
Alibi-  de  la  Bleterie.  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  1  —  138.) 

x  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore, 
irS  Mlfflabatur  interna.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts 
forth  into  serious  and  direct  invective. 

y  Ipse  aulem  Antiochiam  egressurus,  Heliopoliten  quendam  Alexan- 
drian syriacae  jurisdictione  prtefecit,  tnrbulentum  et  sinrai ;  dicebat- 
quc  lion  ilium  meniiase,  sed  Antiochiensibiis  avaris  et  contumeliosis 
hiijusmndi  judicem  convenire.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  Libanius,  (Epist. 
722.  p.  346,  347.)  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shared 
the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  a  useful  though 
harsh  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

r.  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian  xxiii.  2.  and  Valesius  ad 
loc.  Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his  loyal 
and  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 

a  Libanius,  Orat.  Pareut.  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 
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Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a  degenerate 
age,  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners,  and  of 
religion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was  in- 
creased and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his 
favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
Libanius  calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ; 
withdrew  from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  ;  required  a  formal  invitation 
for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  import- 
ant lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of 
a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment 
of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age,  despising, 
or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  birth  and  fortune,b  reserve  their  esteem  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they 
themselves  are  so  plentifully  endowed.  Julian 
might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal  court, 
who  adored  the  imperial  purple  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom, 
and  the  envy,  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who 
refused  his  favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated  his 
fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  voluminous 
writings  of  Libanius  still  exist ;  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator, 
who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet 
the  sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from 
this  imaginary  elevation  ;  he  entertained  a  various 
and  elaborate  correspondence  ;c  he  praised  the  vir- 
tues of  his  own  times  ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the 
abuses  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  he  eloquently 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common 
calamity  of  old  age,d  to  lose  whatever  might  have 
rendered  it  desirable  ;  but  Libanius  experienced 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving  the  religion 
and  the  sciences,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  his 
bigotry,  which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible 
world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any  lively 
hopes  of  celestial  glory  and  happiness.15 
March  of  Julian  The  martial  impatience  of  Julian 
to  a6  DU36Xt68'  urSed  him  to  take  the  field  in  thebegin- 
March5.  ning  of  the  spring  ;  and  he  dismissed, 
with  contempt  and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch, 
who  accompanied  the  emperor  beyond  the  limits  of 

b  Eunapi us  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  prae- 
torian praefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist,  (in  Vit.  So- 
phist, p.  135.)  The  critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of 
theepistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf.)  of  Libanius  himself. 

c  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which 
Libanius  was  thought  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published. 
The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity;  yet  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  487.)  might  justly,  though  quaintly, 
observe,  that  "  you  feel  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness  of  them,  that 
you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his 
desk." 

d  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy. 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  (A.  D.  390.)  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  of 
a  still  later  date. 

e  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  hut  curious,  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 84.  edit.  Morell.)  of  which  Eunapius  (p.  130 
— 135.)  has  left  a  concise  and  unfavourable  account.  Among;  the 
moderns,  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  571 — 576.)  Fa- 
bricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  378 — 414.)  and  Lardner,  (Heathen 
2    B 


their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was  resolved  never 
to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days/  he 
halted  on  the  third  at  Berea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  en- 
tirely christian  ;  who  received,  with  cold  and  formal 
demonstrations  of  respect,  the  eloquent  sermon  of 
the  apostle  of  paganism.  The  son  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  Berea,  who  had  embraced, 
either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of 
the  emperor,  was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  invited  to  the  imperial 
table.  Julian,  placing  himself  between  them,  at- 
tempted, without  success,  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
and  example  of  toleration  ;  supported,  with  affected 
calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  christian, 
who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and 
the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length  turning  towards 
the  afflicted  youth,  "  Since  you  have  lost  a  father," 
said  he,  "  for  my  sake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
supply  his  place."8  The  emperor  was  received  in 
a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at 
Batna?,  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove 
of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of 
Hierapolis.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  de- 
cently prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batnse,  who 
seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar  dei- 
ties, Apollo  and  Jupiter ;  but  the  serious  piety  of 
Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause ; 
and  he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery, 
rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  which  had  sanctified,  for  so  many  ages, 
the  city  of  Hierapolis,h  no  longer  subsisted  ;  and 
the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal 
maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priests, 
might  hasten  its  downfal.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philosopherand  a  friend, 
whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the  pressing 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and  Gal- 
lus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in 
their  passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of 
military  preparation,  and  the  careless  confidence  of 
a  familiar  correspondence,  the  zeal  of  Julian  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had 
now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war  ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more 
attentive  to  observe  and  register  the  most  trifling 
presages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  de- 
rived.1    He  informed  Libanius  of  his  progress  as 

Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  p.  127—163.)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writings  of  this  famous  sophist. 

f  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road, 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose 
stones  were  cemented  only  with  sand.  (Julian,  epist.  xxvii.)  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  the  Romans  should  have  neglected  the  great  com- 
munication between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.  See  Wesseling.  ltinc- 
rar.  p.  190.  Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 

tr  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident,  (epist.  xxvii.)  which  is  more  dis. 
tinctly  related  by  Theodoret.  (1.  iii.  c.  22.)  The  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  rather  is  applauded  by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  531.)  and  even  by  La  Bleterie.  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  413.) 

h  See  the  curious  treatise  de  Dea  Syria,  inserted  anions  theworksof 
Lucian.  (torn.  iii.  p.  451—490.  edit.  Reitz.)  The  singular  appellation 
of  Minis  vetus,  (Ammian.  xiv.  8.)  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians. 

i  Julian  (epist.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate 
omens ;  but  he  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Aromianus 
(xxiii.  2.)  has  carefully  recorded. 
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far  as  Hierapolis.  by  an  elegant  epistle,*  which 
displays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and  his  tender 
friendship  foi  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 
Hi5de.i,Win-  Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the 
fading  Persia,  banks  of  the  Euphrates,'  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  previously  construct- 
ed.™ If  the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  similar 
to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted 
the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year  in  the 
circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa. 
But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius, 
had  chosen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he  advanced 
without  delay  to  Carrhae,"  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted 
the  devotion  of  Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days 
was  principally  employed  in  completing  the  im- 
mense preparations  for  the  Persian  war.  The  secret 
of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  as  Carrka?  is  the  point  of  separation  of 
the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal, 
whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of 
Egypt.  They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march 
towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the 
desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  subse- 
quent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
generals;  but  Julian  expected,  that  after  wasting 
with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media 
and  Adiabcne,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself, 
advancing  with  equal  steps  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
n.   ~  ,       ,     monarchv.     The  success  of  this  well- 

DiorWtion  of  J 

the  king  of  concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without 
exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might 
detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.0 
IJut  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,1'  king  of  Armenia, 
had  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than  his 
father  Chosroes,  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great 
Tiridates  ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was 
averse  to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he 
could  disguise  his  timid    indolence    by   the    more 

k  Julian,  f:pist.  xxvii.  p.  309—402. 

1  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  rny  obligations  to 
M   d'Anville,  f'-r  liii  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 

ITwi,   in  4to.;  which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of 
Julian. 

m  There  are  three   passages  within   a  few   miles  of  each  other;   1. 

/  •,   celebrated   hy  the  ancients ;    2.   Bir.   frequented    hy    the 

moderns;  and,  :j.  The  bridge  of  Hembigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  lour  porasangS  from  the  city. 

Baran,  or  Carrhte,  wan  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sebssant,  and 
of  Abraham.    See  the  Index  Geographical  of  Scbnltens,  (ad  calcem 

Vit.  Raladin.]  a  work  from  which  I  have  obtained  muih  oriental  know. 
Ding  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  omntrie*. 

•  •  Xenopbon   Cyropted.  I.  iii.  p,  189.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Artava?. 


decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  ex- 
pressed a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantius, from  whose  hands  he  had  received  in 
marriage  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  praefect 
Ablavius  ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female,  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor 
Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian  king.0- 
Tiranus  professed  the  christian  religion  ;  he  reigned 
over  a  nation  of  christians  ;  and  he  wa.«  restrained, 
by  every  principle  of  conscience  and  interest,  from 
contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  church.  The  alienated  mind 
of  Tiranus  was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of 
Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  his 
slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty 
and  threatening  style  of  the  imperial  mandates' 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince,  who, 
in  the  humiliating  state  of  dependence,  was  still 
conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the  Arsacides, 
the  lords  of  the  east,  and  the  rivals  of  the  Roman 
power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  Military 
were  skilfully  contrived  to  deceive  the  preparations. 
spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.  The 
legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled 
to  the  right ;  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of 
Carrha; ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town  of  Nice- 
phorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  the 
Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the  emperor  pur- 
sued his  march,  above  ninety  miles,  along  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  till,  at  length, 
about  one  month  after  his  departure  from  Antioch, 
he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Ju- 
lian, the  most  numerous  that  any  of  the  Caesars  had 
ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty-five 
thousand  effective  and  well-disciplined  soldiers. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Ro- 
mans and  barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the 
different  provinces;  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of 
loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their  beloved 
prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries 
had  been  transported  from  another  climate,  and 
almost  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant 
country,  of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were 
ignorant.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to 
the  imperial  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or 
roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian  had  commanded, 
while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of  the  accus- 

des  might  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  Parthian  manner.  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn, 
v.  p.  117.) 

I>  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armeniac.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  242.)  fixes  his 
accession  (A.  I).  354.)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius. 

1  Ammian.  xx.  1 1.  Athauasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.)  says,  in  general  terms, 
that  Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  toiv  /J(ip/3upoic,  an  expres- 
sion more  suitable  to  a  Roman  than  a  christian. 

r  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2.)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion, 
monverat.    Muratori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Gr«c.  torn.  vii.  p.  86.) 

has  published  an  epistlefrom  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces;  fierce,  vul- 
gar, and  (though  it  might  deceive  So/.omen,  I.  vi.  c.  5.)  most  probably 
spurious.  La  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,tom.  ii.  p.  .'!.'(<!.)  translates  aud 
rejects  it. 
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tomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the  Eu- 
phrates3 was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy 
the  wants,  of  the  Roman  army.  The  military 
strength  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  armed 
galleys  ;  and  these  were  accompanied  by  an  equal 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary 
bridges.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed 
of  timber,  and  partly  covered  with  raw  hides,  were 
laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  arms 
and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigi- 
lant humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large 
magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine; 
and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous 
camels,  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the 
army.  The  river  Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Circesium  ;l  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the 
Julian  enters  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  passed 
Persian  ternto-  tke  little  stream  which  separated  two 
April  7th.  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The 
custom  of  ancient  discipline  required  a  military 
oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the  impa- 
tient and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the 
inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their 
ancestors.  He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively 
picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians  :  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either 
to  extirpate  that  perfidious  nation,  or  to  devote  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of 
Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier  ;  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away,  to 
convince  the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes 
of  safety  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the 
prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  secure  a 
remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four  thou- 
sand men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison 
of  that  important  fortress.11 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans 

His  marcli  over 

the  desert  of  Me-  entered    the    enemy's    country  ,x    the 

sopotamia.  c  ..  ,        .-    , 

country  ot  an  active  and  artful  enemy, 
the  order  of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns/ 
The  strength  of  the  infantry,  and  consequently  of 
the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the 
peculiar  command  of  their  master-general  Victor. 
On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of 

s  Latissiraum  fluraen  Euphraten  artahat.  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  Some- 
what higher,  at  the  fords  of  Thapsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia,  or  S00 
yards,  almost  half  an  English  mile,  broad.  (Xenophon  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p. 
41.  edit.  Hutchinson,  with  Foster's  Observations,  p.  29,  &c.  in  the  2d 
volume  of  Spelman's  translation.)  If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130  yards,  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn, 
ii.  p.  335.)  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly  arise  from  the  depth  of 
the  channel. 

t  Monumentum  tutissimum  et  fabre  politum,  cujus  mcenia  Abora 
(the  orientals  aspire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt  fln- 
mina,  velut  spatium  insulare  fingentes.  Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 

«  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself, 
(Epist.  xxvii.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5.)  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  108,  109.  p.  332,  333.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  160,  161, 162.)  Sozo- 
men,  (1.  vi.  c.  1.)  and  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  17.) 

x  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6.  p. 
396—419.  edit.  Gronov.  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  pro- 

2  B  2 


several  legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left 
flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  column  of 
cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arinthceus  were  appointed 
generals  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  singular  adventures 
of  Hormisdas2  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice. 
He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of 
Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  hospitable 
court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at  first 
excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the 
esteem,  of  his  new  masters  ;  his  valour  and  fidelity 
raised  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the  Roman 
service  ;  and,  though  a  christian,  he  might  indulge 
the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  ungrateful 
country,  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the 
most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and 
flanks  of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucilianus  with 
a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed 
soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the  most 
distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of 
any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secun- 
dinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of 
the  rear-guard  ;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded  in 
the  intervals  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in 
such  open  order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  ex- 
tended almost  ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of 
Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column  ;  but 
as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  state 
of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort 
of  light  cavalry,  to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks, 
wherever  his  presence  could  animate  or  protect  the 
march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  which 
they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which 
could  never  be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts 
of  human  industry.  Julian  marched  over  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  trod  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.* 
"  The  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as 
the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  and  if  any  other 
kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an 
aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards 
and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,b  appeared 
to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert  ;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amuse- 

vinces,  (as  far  as  the  Seric  or  Chinese  frontiers,)  which  were  subject  to 
the  Sassanides. 

y  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1.)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  162,  163.)  have  accu. 
rately  expressed  the  order  of  march. 

z  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  witli  some  mixture  of 
fable.  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  100 — 102.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  198.)  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother 
(frater  germanus)  of  an  eldest  and  posthumous  child  :  nor  do  I  recollect 
that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title. 

a  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46.  This  pleasing  work  is 
original  and  authentic.  Vet  Xenophon's  memory,  perhaps  many  years 
after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him  ;  and  the  distances 
which  he  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geographer 
will  allow. 

b  Mr.  Spelman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis,  (vol.  i.  p.  51.) 
confounds  the  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the 
zebra. 
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meats  of  the  chnce."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert 
was  frequently  raised  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of 
dust:  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Julian, 
with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the 
d  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected  hurri- 
cane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
were  abandoned  to  the  antelopes,  and 
wild  asses  of  the  desert :  hut  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  ar'.d  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which 
are  occasionally  formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of 
Vnnah.  or  Anatho,0  the  actual  residence  of  an 
Arabian  emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets, 
which  enclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a  small 
island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either 
side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Vnatlio  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  march  of  a 
Roman  emperor  ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
fatal  presumption,  by  the  mild  exhortations  of 
prince  Hormisdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of 
the  Beet  and  army.  They  implored,  and  expe- 
rienced, the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted 
the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement,  near 
Chalcis  in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pusaeus,  the  gover- 
nor, to  an  honourable  rank  in  his  service  and  friend- 
ship. But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha 
could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror w  as  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting 
promise  that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior 
provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  yvould  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist,  and 
unwilling  to  yield,  lied  with  precipitation;  and 
their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and  provisions,  were 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who  massacred, 
without  remorse,  and  without  punishment,  some 
defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  Sure- 
nas,  or  Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces, 
the  renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,d  inces- 
santly hovered  round  the  army  :  every  straggler  was 
intercepted;  every  detachment  was  attacked;  and 
the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
from  their  hands.  But  the  barbarians  were  finally 
repulsed  ;  the  country  became  every  day  less  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and  when  the 
Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  perceived  the 
ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their  domi- 
nions  from   the    incursions  of  the   Medes.     These 

gel  de  Tavcrnier,  part  i.  1.  iii.  p.  .116.  anr]  mon  especially 
\  is^-.i  iii   1'ietro  delta  Valle,  torn.  i.  lett.  xni.  p.  671,  U<-.    He  was 
ignorant  of  the  old  Dame  and  condition  of  Annan.    Our  blind  travel- 
ler! netilum  possess  any  previous  koowledge  of  tbe  countries  which  they 
.'i  Tournefort  deserve  an  honourable  exception. 
I  .minis  latro,  says  Arrrmianus;  ia  high  encomium  for  an 

Arab.  The  tribe  of  Gasaan  hid  settled  on  tin-  edge  of  Syria,  and 
reigned  some  time  in  Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kin^s, 

or    iriiir«,    from    tbe    time    of  Pompey    to    that  of  the    Kliahf  Omar. 

D'Herbelot,  Bibliotbeque  Orientate,  p.  300.  Pococke,  Specimen  lli-t. 
Arabics,  \>.  75—  78.  The  name  of  Kodotaea  dm  Dot  appear  in  the 
list 

tromianus,  'xxiv.  1,  'i.,  Libanius,  'Orat.  Parental,  c.  no,  in 

:;     /       di  ■     I    lit  p.  lol     Iff 
l  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  'I.   i.  c.  192, 
Ice.]  •'bo  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  lor  philoso- 
phers;  l.v  Sirabo,  'I.  xvi.  p.  1070— 1082.)  and  by  Arrimianus,  (I.   xxiii. 

I      most  useful  ol  the  modem  travellers  are  Tavernier,  'part.  i. 


preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to 
have  employed  about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may 
compute  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fortress 
of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.e 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria/  Description  of 
which  stretched  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  Assyria. 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,?  extended  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Mace- 
practa, to  the  territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  Gulf.h  The  whole  country 
might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  dis- 
tant than  fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and 
Babylon,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other. 
A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much 
labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the 
rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The 
uses  of.these  artificial  canals  were  various  and  im- 
portant. They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous 
waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season 
of  their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they 
refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  rain.  They  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace 
and  commerce  ;  and,  as  the  dams  could  be  speedily 
broke  down,  they  armed  the  despair  of  the  Assyri- 
ans with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to 
the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had  denied  some  of  her 
choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  ; 
but  the  food  which  supports  the  life  of  man,  and 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with 
inexhaustible  fertility  ;  and  the  husbandman,  who 
committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently  re- 
warded with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three, 
hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed 
yvith  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees  ;'  and  the 
diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit, 
were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the 
industry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  afforded  valua- 
ble materials  for  foreign  trade ;  which  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal 
park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital, 
new  cities  had  successively  arisen,  and  the  popu- 
lousncss  of  the  country  was  displayed  in  the  mul- 

1.  ii.  p.  226-258.) Otter,  (torn.  ii.p.  35— 69. and  189— 224.) and  Niebulir, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  172—288.)  Vet  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak  Arabi  of 
Abulfeda  has  not  been  translated. 

g  Amrnianiis  remarks,  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  compre- 
hended  Ninus  (Nineveh)  and  Arhela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and 
peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene:  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Volo- 
geaia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  province  of 
Assyria. 

li  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,)  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pastigris,  or 
Shit. ul. Arab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  separate 
c  hannel,  which  was  obstructed  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orchoe, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modern  Basra.  (IVAnville,  in 
the  M> ■moires  lie  PAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxx.  p.  170 — 191.) 

i  The  learned  Kinmpfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller, 

has  exhausted  (Amomitat.  Exotics,  Fascicul.  iv.  p.  660 — 764.)  the 
whole  subject  of  palm-trees. 
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titude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were  built  of 
bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented 
with  bitumen  ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production 
of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria 
alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the  year, 
the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  were 
assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs  ; 
eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares, 
were  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
for  the  royal  stables  ;  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which 
was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English 
bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual 
revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted 

Invasion  x>(  As- 

syria,  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  ot  war  ;  and 

A.  D.  363,  May.  the  phiiosop^,.  retaliated  on  a  guilt- 
less people  the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had 
been  committed  by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Ro- 
man provinces.  The  trembling  Assyrians  sum- 
moned the  rivers  to  their  assistance  ;  and  completed, 
with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable  ;  a  flood  of 
waters  was  poured  into  the  camp ;  and,  during 
several  days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to 
contend  with  the  most  discouraging  hardships. 
But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  persever- 
ance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as 
well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was 
gradually  repaired  ;  the  waters  were  restored  to 
their  proper  channels;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road  ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and 
deeper  canals,  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were 
supported  by  the  help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  As- 
syria presumed  to  resist  the  arms  of  a  Roman  emperor : 
and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rash- 
Siege  of  Peri-  ness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
sabor,  ^e  r0yal  residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Peri- 
sabor,  or  Anbar,  held  the  second  rank  in  the  pro- 
vince :  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well  fortified, 
surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the 
valour  of  a  numerous  garrison.  The  exhortations 
of  Hormisdas  were  repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the 
ears  of  the  Persian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  just 
reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal  birth,  he 
conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and 
country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty 
by  a  skilful  as  well  as  vigorous  defence  ;  till  the 
lucky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram,  having  opened  a 
large  breach  by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of  the 
interior  citadel.     The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  im- 


k  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  Artaba  of  silver  each  day. 
The  well-known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures,  (see  Bishop 
Hooper's  elaborate  Inquiry,)  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver, 
and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will  afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  an. 
nual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the  Great  King  received  no 
more  than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyriarj,  talents  (252,0001.)  from  Assyria. 


petuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor  was 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  engines  which  assaulted 
the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking 
houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant 
and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons;  and  the 
superiority  which  the  Romans  might  derive  from 
the  mechanical  powers  of  their  balistaj  and  cata- 
pultae  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as 
an  Hclepolis  had  been  constructed,  which  could 
engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts, 
the  tremendous  aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that 
would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy,  ter- 
rified the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an  humble 
submission  ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only 
two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing 
people,  were  permitted  to  retire  :  the  plentiful 
magazines  of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furni- 
ture, were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops, 
and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service  ;  the  use- 
ful stores  were  destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  fate  of 
Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisa- 
bor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Mao- 

J  .of  Maogamalclia. 

gamalcha,  which  was  defended  by  six- 
teen large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong  and 
solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor, 
apprehensive  of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress 
in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Mao- 
gamalclia ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  distributed, 
for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack 
was  assumed  by  Julian  himself,  who  seemed  to 
place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military  engines 
which  he  erected  against  the  walls ;  while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  in- 
troducing his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus, 
the  trenches  were  opened  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
ditch.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earth; 
and,  by  the  incessant  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine 
was  carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and 
sustained,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by  props  of  timber. 
Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single  file, 
silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage  ; 
till  their  intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelli- 
gence, that  he  was  ready  to  issue  from  his  confine- 

The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192.  I.  iii.  c. 
89—96.)  reveals  an  important  difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net 
revenue  of  Persia ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or 
silver  deposited  in  the  royal  treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually 
save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 
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merit  into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city.  Julian 
(becked  their  ardour,  that  he  might  ensure  their 
success;  and  immediately  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  clamour  of  a  gene- 
ral assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their  walls, 
contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent 
attack,  celebrated  with  songs   of  triumph  the  glory 

•ior :  and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor,  that 
he  might  ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  be- 
fore he  could  hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of 
Maogamalcha.  The  city  was  already  taken.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier,  the 
first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted 
tower.  The  passage  was  widened  by  his  com- 
panions, who  pressed  forwards  with  impatient 
valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were  already  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety  ; 
the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open  ;  and  the  re- 
renge  of  the  soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by 
lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an  undistinguishing 
massacre.  The  governor ,  who  had  yielded  on  a 
promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disre- 
spectful words  against  the  honour  of  prince 
Hormisdas.  The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of 
Maogaraalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with 
three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with 
i  \.  iv  production  that  could  gratify  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant  situa- 
tion of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
was  improved,  according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by 
the  symmetry  of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks: 
and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  reception 
of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  royal  chace.  The  park-walls  were 
broke  down,  the  savage  game  was  abandoned  to  the 
darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  showed  himself 
ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which 
the  prudence  or  refinement  of  polished  ages  have 

lished  between  hostile  princes.  Yet  these 
wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  sim- 
ple, naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a 
Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all 
these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour: 
and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of 
a  palace,  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our 
humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  miseries  of  human  life.1 

l  The  opi  ration*  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by 

xiv.  2,  ';,  <l,  6.)  Libanias,  [Orat.  Parent.  <■.  112—12.3.  p. 

i      -ISO.)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Orat, 

ir.  p.    U3    in     'I  i  •  military  criticism*  of  the  Mint  are  devoutly 

lemontMf  faithful  slave. 

I  ■•  nlrucendi  Juliani  nece,  c.  13,  p.  162. 

■  famous  example!  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  ami  Scipio,  were  acts  of 

tity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  hi* opinion,  meritorious. 

•   \>t.  Scholiast.  Juvenal.  Satir.  i.  104.)  observes,  thai 

nihil  corrupt  ins  moribaat,     The  Natrona  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely 


Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  Personal  beha- 
hatred  to  the  Persians  :  and  the  Vl0ur  of  Julian- 
painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of 
their  country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion, 
who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.m  To 
his  friends  and  soldiers  the  philosophic  hero  ap- 
peared in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues 
were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in 
the  last  and  most  active  period  of  his  life.  He 
practised,  without  effort,  and  almost  without  merit, 
the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
According  to  the  dictates  of  that  artificial  wisdom, 
which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind 
and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  natural  appetites."  In  the  warm  climate 
of  Assyria,  which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to 
the  gratification  of  every  sensual  desire,0  a  youthful 
conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure  and  inviolate : 
nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of 
curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite 
beauty,"  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would 
have  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of  his 
embraces.  With  the  same  firmness  that  he  resist- 
ed the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched  through 
the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  shared  their 
fatigues,  and  animated  their  diligence.  In  every 
useful  labour  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and 
strenuous  ;  and  the  imperial  purple  was  wet  and 
dirty,  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier. 
The  two  sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  op- 
portunities of  signalizing  his  personal  valour,  which, 
in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can  seldom 
be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor 
stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of 
his  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops 
to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and 
huge  stones,  that  were  directed  against  his  person. 
As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Mao- 
gamalcha,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for 
their  country,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  cimeters:  the  emperor  dexterously  received 
their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield  ;  and,  with  a 
steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries dead  at  his  feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince 
who  possesses  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the 
noblest  recompence  of  a  deserving  subject  ;  and  the 
authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  personal 
merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour 
of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with  death,  or 
ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horse, 
who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their 
honour,  and  one  of  their  standards:    and  he  dis- 

mingled  with  the  men,  in  licentious  banquets:  and  as  they  felt  the 
intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they  gradually,  and  almost  completely, 
threw  aside  the  incumbrance  of  dress;  ad  ultimum  ima  corporum 
velamenta  projiciunt.    (l.  Curtius,  v.  I. 

I*  I ■■■•:  virginibus  autem,  qua-  speciosae  sunt  enptee,  et  in  Perside,  ubi 
faeminarum  pulchritudo  exrellit,  nee  contrectare  aliquam  voluit  nee 
videre.  Amroian.  xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small  and 
Utfly  :  but  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Cir. 
•  •  mi  blood.  (Herodot.  I.  ili.  c.  97.  'Buffon,  Hist.  Naturcllc,  torn.  iii. 
p.  420.) 
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tinguished  with  obsidionah  crowns  the  valour  of  the 
foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended  into  the  city  of 
Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the 
firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  inso- 
lent avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained, 
that  their  services  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  dona- 
tive of  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  His  just  in- 
dignation was  expressed  in  the  grave  and  manly 
language  of  a  Roman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of 
your  desires :  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians ;  and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country 
are  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  disci- 
pline. Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  "  the  Roman 
republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such  immense 
treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretched- 
ness ;  since  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by 
weak  and  interested  ministers,  to  purchase  with 
gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  barbarians.  The  reve- 
nue is  exhausted;  the  cities  are  ruined;  the 
provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only 
inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal 
ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear ;  and  as  long 
as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage  is 
seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge 
an  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius. 
That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if 
you  listen  to  the  voice  of  heaven  and  of  your 
leader.  But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are 
determined  to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous 
examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed. — As  it  becomes 
an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men, 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing  ;  and  to  despise  a 
precarious  life,  which  every  hour  may  depend  on 
an  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unwor- 
thy of  the  command,  there  are  now  among  you,  (I 
speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,)  there  are  many 
chiefs,  whose  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  the  most  important  war.  Such  has  been 
the  temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without 
regret,  and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station. "r  The  modest  resolution  of  Ju- 
lian was  answered  by  the  unanimous  applause  and 
cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans,  who  declared 
their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under 
the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince.  Their  courage 
was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  familiar  assevera- 
tions, (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian,) 
"  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke  !" 
"  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
the  republic  I"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
passion  of  his  soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he 
trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  say,  "  We  have  now  provided 
some  materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."s 

q  Obsidionalibus  coronis  donati.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian 
or  his  historian  were  unskilful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given 
mural  crowns.  The  obsidionalvrere  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had 
delivered  a  besieged  city.  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  v.  6.) 

r  I  give  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.  Ammianus  might  hear, 
could  transcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  I  have  used  some 
slight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sentence. 

s  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.     Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  122.  p.  346. 

t  M.  D'Anville  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii. 
p.  246 — 259.)  has  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Babylon, 


The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  ne  transports  his 
triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  J^/J™™  £e  ^ 
opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Tigris. 
Ctesiphon.  But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege, 
of  the  capital  of  Persia,  was  still  at  a  distance:  nor 
can  the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly 
apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  ope- 
rations.1 Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity 
of  travellers  has  observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a 
great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory  of 
the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony 
had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  man- 
ners, the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche.  Coche 
was  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris  ;  but 
it  was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesi- 
phon, with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
connected  by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The 
united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common  epi- 
thet of  Al  Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  orientals 
have  bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sas- 
sauides  ;  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Per- 
sian capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  mo- 
rasses. Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of 
Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enter- 
prising garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful  and 
pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water  and  forage :  and  several  forts, 
which  might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the 
army,  submitted,  after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts 
of  their  valour.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Eu- 
phrates into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river, 
which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into 
the  Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  below  the  great  city. 
If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,u  the  intermediate  situ- 
ation of  Coche  would  have  separated  the  fleet  and 
army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering 
against  the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must 
have  been  attended  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor 
foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As 
he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  Trajan 
in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected,  that  his 
warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable 
canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand, 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the 
river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities. 
From  the  information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascer- 

Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  &c.  The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  (torn,  i.lett.  xvii.  p.  650 — 780.)  seems  to  be  the  most  intelligent 
spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a  gentlemau  and  a  scholar, 
but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 

u  The  Royal  Canal  C  Nahar-Malcha)  might  be  successively  restored, 
altered,  divided,  &c.  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  453.)  and 
these  changes  may  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of 
antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates 
below  Ctesiphon. 
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tained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  work,  which  were 
almost  obliterated  by  design  or  accident.  By  the 
indefatigable  labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and 
deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Euphrates,  A  strong  dyke  was  con- 
structed to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the 
Nahar-Malcha :  a  Hood  of  waters  rushed  impetu- 
ously into  their  new  bed  :  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steer- 
ing their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris,  derided 
the  vain  and  ineffectual  harriers  which  the  Persians 
of  CtesiphoB  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 
P-issaw  of  the  As  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
■"£  J,10-  the  Roman  army  over  the  Tigris,  an- 

tory  of  the    Ro-  -  ° 

nuns.  other   labour   presented  itself,  of  less 

toil,  but  of  more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expe- 
dition. The  stream  was  broad  and  rapid;  the 
ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the  entrenchments 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite 
bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy 
cuirassiers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants; 
who  (according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of 
Libanius)  could  trample,  with  the  same  ease,  a 
held  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans. x  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
was  impracticable  ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who 
instantly  seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  con- 
cealed his  design,  till  the  moment  of  execution, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themselves.  Under 
the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
magazines,  fourscore  vessels  were  gradually  un- 
laden ;  and  a  select  detachment,  apparently  des- 
tined for  some  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to 
stand  to  their  arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  dis- 
guised the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with 
smiles  of  confidence  and  joy;  and  amused  the  hos- 
tile nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games, 
which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of 
Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  pleasure  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the  emperor 
summoned  his  generals  to  his  tent;  and  acquainted 
them,  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  passage 
of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful 
astonishment  ;  bat,  when  the  venerable  Sallust  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the 
rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight 
of  his  prudent  remonstrances.  Julian  contented 
himself  with  observing,  that  conquest  and  safety 
depended  on  the  attempt ;  that,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, the  number  of  their  enemies  would  be  increased, 
by  successive  reinforcements  ;  and  that  a  longer 
delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
stream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  bank.  The  signal 
was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed:  the  most  impa- 
tient of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels  that 


.  -'„v,   o\;    ian\>  cpyov  im   laxwov   i\0i.tv,  nat 
faXajJOt-      ''"li    II  '  -t   I*  ill  <|lie    leir.ll;    a    maxim    which    >>hiill|rl    be 

■in  the  dealt  of  every  rhetorician, 
y  f.ifarmit  allude!  to  the  moat  powerful  of  the  general*.     I  have 

ventured    to  name    Sullwit.     AmmUDUl  »ay,  of  all   the  leaden,  i|Uoil 

acri  metu  trrnti  ducei  concord!  precatfJ  fieri  prohiberc  tentarent. 

i  llinr.  inperator  .  .  (**y*  Ammianus;  ip*e  cum  levii  armature 
auxilii*  [*;r  prima  postremao,ue  difcurreu*,  Kte.  Vet  Zoaimu*,  hi* 
friend,  doe*  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  battle .    I 


lay  nearest  to  the  bank  ;  and  as  they  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a 
few  moments,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame 
arose  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  Julian,  who  too 
clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels,  in  at- 
tempting to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy, 
dexterously  converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a 
presage  of  victory.  "  Our  fellow-soldiers,"  he 
eagerly  exclaimed,  "  are  already  masters  of  the 
bank ;  see — they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us 
hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The 
united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the 
violence  of  the  current,  and  they  reached  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient  speed  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their  adventurous 
companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armour,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  shower  of  stones, 
darts,  and  fire,  was  incessantly  discharged  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants ;  who,  after  an  arduous 
struggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious 
upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a 
more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light  in- 
fantry, had  led  the  attack,2  darted  through  the  ranks 
a  skilful  and  experienced  eye  :  his  bravest  soldiers, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,a  were  distri- 
buted in  the  front  and  rear  :  and  all  the  trumpets 
of  the  imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The 
Romans,  after  sending  up  a  military  shout,  ad- 
vanced in  measured  steps  to  the  animating  notes  of 
martial  music  ;  launched  their  formidable  javelins; 
and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swords,  to  deprive 
the  barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage 
of  their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement 
lasted  above  twelve  hours  ;  till  the  gradual  retreat 
of  the  Persians  was  changed  into  a  disorderly  flight, 
of  which  the  shameful  example  was  given  by  the 
principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himself.  They 
were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the 
conquerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,b 
if  their  general,  Victor,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to 
desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be  fatal,  if 
it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the  Romans 
acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men  ; 
while  they  affirmed,  that  the  barbarians  had  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or 
even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  The 
spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches 
and  luxury  of  an  oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities 
of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings, 
and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver.  The  vic- 
torious emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards  of 
valour,  some  honourable  gifts,  civic,  and  mural, 
and  naval  crowns;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone, 


a  .Secundum  Horuericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is 
aai  ribed  In  the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  Homer 
was  never  absent  from  (lie  mind  of  Julian. 

b  Persas  terrore  subito  miscuerunt,  versisrjue  agminibus  totius  gen- 
ii'-, apeitas  Ctesiphon  tit  porta*  victor  miles  intrasset,  ni  major  prxda- 
rum  oeeasir,  fuisset,  t|uam  cura  victori*.  (Sextus  Kufus  de  rrovinciis, 
e.  28.)  Tbeit  avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of 
Victor. 
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esteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  Asia.  A 
solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but 
the  appearances  of  the  victims  threatened  the  most 
inauspicious  events;  and  Julian  soon  discovered, 
by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached 
the  term  of  his  prosperity.0 

Situation  and  ob-        0n  the  SeCOnd  da?  after  the   baltle' 

stinacy  of  Julian,  the  domestic  sruards,  the  Jovians  and 

A.  D.  363,  June.  „  ..  ,     , 

Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops, 
which  composed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army, 
were  securely  wafted  over  the  Tigris.d  While  the 
Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the 
desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  north,  in  full 
expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously 
penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and 
junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and  Proco- 
pius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage 
and  diligence.  His  expectations  were  disappointed 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  per- 
mitted, and  most  probably  directed,  the  desertion 
of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;e  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals, 
who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any 
plan  for  the  public  service.  When  the  emperor 
had  relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important  rein- 
forcement, he  condescended  to  hold  a  council  of 
war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  senti- 
ment of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of 
Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertak- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts 
of  fortification  a  city  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  predecessors  of  Julian,  could  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable against  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Ro- 
mans, commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  pro- 
visions, battering  engines,  and  military  stores.  But 
we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory,  and 
contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the  character  of 
Julian,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial 
or  imaginary  obstacles/  At  the  very  time  when  he 
declined  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with 
obstinacy  and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  offers  of 
a  negociation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of  Constantius, 
was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  suc- 
cessor. As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia, 
the  satraps  of  the  distant  provinces  were  ordered  to 
assemble  their  troops,  and  to  march,  without  delay, 
to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But  their  pre- 
parations were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow  ;  and 


c  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
victory,  are  described  by  Amraianus,  (xxiv.  5,  6.)  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  124—128.  p.  347—353.)  Greg.  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  Ho.) 
Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  181  —  183.)  and  Sextus  Rufus.  (de  Provinciis,  c. 
28.) 

d  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  only  had  passed  during  the  night.  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6.)  The  ivacrr) 
dopv<popta,  whom  Zosimus  transports  on  the  third  day,  (1.  iii.  p.  183.) 
might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among  whom  the  historian  Ammianus, 
and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served  ;  some  schools  of  the 
domestics,  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who  often  did  duty 
as  guards. 

e  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  246)  supplies  us 
with  a  national  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only 
the  leading  circumstance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability, 
and  Libauius.  (Orat.  Parent,  r.  131.  p.  355) 


before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his 
kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  remainder ;  and  he  would 
have  gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  faithful  and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror. Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a 
minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly 
despatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas, 
and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that 
he  might  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whether  he  listened 
to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  con- 
sulted the  sentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a 
salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate  the  cala- 
mities of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome. 
He  was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a 
hero,  who  remembered,  most  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had 
uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius.  But 
as  Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his 
troops ;  he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormisdas 
would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and 
conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  camp.e 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of 
Julian,  forbade  him  to  consume  his 
time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon ; 
and  as  often  as  he  defied  the  barbarians,  who  de- 
fended the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain, 
they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  desired  to  exer- 
cise his  valour,  he  might  seek  the  army  of  the  Great 
King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the 
advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved 
to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and 
boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces,  till  he 
forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps  in 
the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The 
magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed 
by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part 
full  of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.h    With 


t  Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinusaudax  et  importunum.  Ammianus, 
xxiv.  7.  His  fellow-soldier,  Eutropius,  turns  aside  from  the  difficulty, 
Assyriamque  populatus,  castra  apud  Ctesiphontem  stativa  aliquandiu 
habuit :  remeansque  victor,  &c.  x.  16.  Zosimus  is  artful  or  ignorant, 
and  Socrates  inaccurate. 

g  Libauius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  354.  c.  139.  p.  361.  Socrates,  1. 
iii.  c.  21.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace  to 
the  advice  of  Maximus.  Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher; 
but  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a  magician,  who  flattered  the  hopes 
and  passions  of  his  master. 

h  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115, 
116.)  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviators, 
(Sextus  Rufus  and  Victor,)  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  7.)  The  course  of  genuine 
history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  unseasonable  chasm  in  the  text  of 
Ammiauus. 


He  burns  his  fleet; 
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a  train  of  faithful  followers,  be  deserted  to  the  im- 
perial camp  :  exposed,  in  a  specious  tale,  the 
injuries  which  he  had  sustained;  exaggerated  the 
crucltv  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  monarchy :  and  confidently 
offered  himself  as  the  hostage  and  guide  of  the 
Roman  inarch.  The  most  rational  grounds  of  sus- 
picion were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  Hormisdas  ;  and  the  credulous 
Julian,  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was 
persuaded  to  issue  an  hasty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  pru- 
dence, and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed, 
in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been 
transported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  an 
expense  of  toil,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve, 
or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels  were 
saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the  march  of  the 
army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage 
of  the  rivers.  A  supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command 
of  the  emperor.  The  christian  bishops,  Gregory 
and  Augustin,  insult  the  madness  of  the  apostate, 
who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  sentence  of 
divine  justice.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the 
cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was 
himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the 
troops.'  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious, 
and  perhaps  solid,  reasons,  which  might  justify 
the  resolution  of  Julian.  The  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  never  ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that 
of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.fc  The  distance  of  the 
last-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not 
very  considerable  ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have 
renounced  the  vain  and  impracticable  attempt  of 
forcing  upwards  a  jrrcat  fleet  against  the  stream  of 
a  rapid  river,1  which  in  several  places  was  embar- 
rassed by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts.1"  The 
power  of  sails  and  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became 
necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of 
the  river;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour  ; 
and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to 
return  home  without  achieving  any  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If, 
on  the  contrary,   it  was  advisable  to  advance  into 

i  S*-e  Arnmianu«,  'xxx'iv.  7.)  LibantOS,  (OnL  Parcntalis,  c.  132,  133. 

':','     Zo»uwi«,  'I.    ill.    p.  1K3  ;  Zonaras,   (trim.   ii.    I.  xiii    p.  2fl  ) 

'i    '     •    i    116     IH  Aiigmtin,  (de  Civitate  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  29. 

1.  r.  c.  il  |     Of  theM   I.ibanitis   alone  attempts  a  faint  apology  for  his 

Ihto  ;  wiicp,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  hit  own  condemna- 
tion, by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

4      -nit  Hrrodotaa,  [I.  i.  <■.  rn  )  Btrabo,  (I,  xvi.  p.  1074.)  and  Taver. 

art  i.  I.  ,i.  r>.  152.) 

TiL-ri«  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant    Medi Mgittam. 

Plin.  Mi«t    N^tiir.  vi.  31. 

m  One  of  Iheae  dyke*,  wliirli  produce*  an  artificial   cascade  or  catar- 

a<t,  is  described  Mr  Trrernier,  'p~irt  j.l.ii.  p. 396.) and  Thevenot,  [pari 
ii.  I.  i    p   103      The  Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  the 

Iron  -.1  Hie  river.  'Strabo,  I.  xv.  p.  1075.     D'Anvillc,  I'Eupbrate 
et  le  Tig 


the  inland  country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and 
magazines  was  the  only  measure  which  could  save 
that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous 
and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of 
Julian  been  victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero,  who, 
by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest." 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  marches 
and  waggons,  which  retards  the  ope-  against  Sapor, 
rations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans."  Yet,  in 
every  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of 
a  prudent  general ;  and  that  subsistence  could  only 
be  drawn  from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  to  maintain  a 
bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  conquered  places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated 
province  could  not  afford  any  large  or  regular  sup- 
plies, in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were 
covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,15  and 
the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of 
innumerable  insects/1  The  appearance  of  the  hos- 
tile country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive 
region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the 
mountains  of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns  ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was 
in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian 
might  expect,  that  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  the 
two  forcible  instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and 
gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  subsistence 
from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives.  But,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling 
prospect  was  instantly  blasted.  Wherever  they 
moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  open  villages, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns  ;  the  cattle 
was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  corn  were 
consumed  with  fire  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had 
subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he 
beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked 
desert.  This  desperate  but  effectual  method  of  de- 
fence, can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their 
property  ;  or  by  the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, which  consults  the  public  safety  without 
submitting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of 
the  Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor ;  and 
the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  provisions  which  continually  wasted  in  his  hands. 

n  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathocles 
and  Cortes,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

o  Bee  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la  Tac- 
tique,  torn.  ii.  p.  287— 353.  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guicliardt, 
Noiiveaux  Memoires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  p.  351-382.  on  the  baggage  and 
■tlbsistence  of  the  Roman  armies. 

ii  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in 
July.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical 
Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  26. 

q  Amroiantia  fxxiv.  8.)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency 

of  the  Hood,  the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase 
often,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  seed   which   is  cast  into  the 
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Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  still 
have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike  cities  of 
Ecbatana,  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well- 
directed  march ; r  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last 
resource  by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans  wandered  seve- 
ral days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad : 
the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them 
into  the  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and 
his  followers,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  vision- 
ary conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  so 
long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian. 
Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the 
hopes  of  safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer,  either  from  gods  or  men.  At 
length,  as  the  only  practicable  measure,  he  embraced 
the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the 
army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ; 
a  fertile  and  friendly  province,  which  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  desponding  troops 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days 
after  they  had  passed  the  Chaboras, 
June  16.  wjtjt  tjje  sailgaine  expectation  of  sub- 
verting the  throne  of  Persia.8 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to 

Retreat  and  dis-  . 

tress  of  the  advance  into  the  country,  their  march 
omau  army.  wag  0|jserve(j  an(j  insulted  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry  ;  who, 
showing  themselves,  sometimes  in  loose  and  some- 
times in  closer  order,  faintly  skirmished  with  the 
advanced  guards.  These  detachments  were  how- 
ever supported  by  a  much  greater  force  ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards 
the  Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain. 
The  Romans,  who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permis- 
sion of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  this  formidable  appear- 
ance was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or 
perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs. 
They  halted,  pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their  camp, 
passed  the  whole  night  in  continual  alarms  ;  and 
discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which 
might  be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuiras- 
siers, archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by  Me- 
ranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many 
of  the  principal  satraps  ;  and  fame  and  expectation 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers, 

ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husbandmen.  Voyages  de  Nie- 
buhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  279.  285. 

r  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6.  in  Hudson,  Geograph. 
Minor,  torn,  ii.)  reckons  129  schaeni  from  Seleucia,  and  Tlievenot  (part 
i.  1.  i.  ii.  p.  209—245.)  128  hours'  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or 
Hamadan.  These  measures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary  parasang,  or 
three  Roman  miles. 

s  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
clearly,  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  7,  8.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent. 
c.  134.  p.  357.)  and  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  183.)  The  two  last  seem  ignorant 
that  their  conqueror  was  retreating  ,  and  Libanius  absurdly  confines 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

t  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (torn. 


which  slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor 
himself.  As  the  Romans  continued  their  march, 
their  long  array,  which  was  forced  to  bend  or  divide, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded 
frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigi- 
lant enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged 
with  fury  ;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firm- 
ness ;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almost 
deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a 
considerable  loss  of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhaps 
of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch.  These 
splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an 
adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  :  se- 
veral officers  of  distinction  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  :  and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  on  all 
occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person,  and 
exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength 
and  safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from  mak- 
ing any  long  or  effectual  pursuit ;  and  as  the  horse- 
men of  the  east  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins, 
and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every 
possible  direction,1  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never 
more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and 
disorderly  flight.  But  the  most  certain  and  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  time.  The 
hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat 
of  an  Assyrian  summer ;  their  vigour  was  exhausted 
by  the  incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  army  was  suspended  by  the 
precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price 
of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp."  Ju- 
lian, who  always  contented  himself  with  such  food 
as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained,  distri- 
buted, for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  provisions  of 
the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  could  be 
spared  from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and 
generals.  But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and  the 
Romans  began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  fa- 
mine, or  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians." 

While   Julian   struggled   with    the   Julian  is  mor_ 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  his   tal'y  wounded, 
situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still 
devoted  to  study  and   contemplation.     Whenever 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers, 
his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety ;  nor 

iii.  p.  57,  58,  &c.  edit,  in  4to  )  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Per- 
sian  horsemen.  Brissonius  (de  Regno  Persico,  p.  650.  661,  Stc.)  has 
collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

u  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  chaenix  sold  for  fifty  drachmae, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  pound  of  Hour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  ; 
barley  bread  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch  (torn.  v.  p.  102- 116.)  without 
perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same 
enemies,  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

x  Animian.  xxiv.  8.  xxv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  184 — 186.  Libanius, 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  135.  p.  357—359.  The  sophist  of  Antioch  appears 
ignorant  that  the  troops  were  hungry. 
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can  it  be  thought  surprising,  that  the  genius  of  the 
empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him,  covering 
with  a  funereal  vail  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  slowly  retiring  from  the  imperial  tent. 
The  monarch  started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping 
forth  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  with  the  coolness 
of  the  midnight  air.  he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which 
shot  athwart  the  sky.  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian 
w  as  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  coun- 
tenance of  the  god  of  war  ;>  the  council  which  he 
summoned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,z  unanimously 
pronounced  that  he  should  abstain  from  action  : 
but.  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason  were 
more  prevalent  than  superstition  ;  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched 
through  a  hilly  country  ;  and  the  hills  had  been 
secretly  occupied  by  the  Persians.  Julian  led 
the  van.  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a  consum- 
mate general  :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of 
the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cui- 
rass :  but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  rein- 
forcement, to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  simi- 
lar danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  front ;  and,  as  he  galloped  between 
the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked 
and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body 
was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolutions  of 
the  light  infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  with 
dexterity  and  effect,  against  the  backs  of  the  horse- 
men, and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The  barbarians 
fled :  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures. 
His  trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by 
the  disorderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  re- 
minded their  fearless  sovereign  that  he  was  with- 
out armour;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall 
of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,1  a  cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying 
squadrons;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of 
his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and  fixed  in  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw 
the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side  ;  but  his  fingers 
were  cut  hy  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell 
senseless  from  his  horse.  His  guards  (lew  to  his 
relief;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gently  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult 
of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report  of 
the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank  ; 
but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  in- 
vincible valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.     The 

j  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  patriot),  DOnquam  w 
M-irti  aacn  fsctanmi,  'xxiv.  6.)  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  nn. 
common  between  the  god*  and  their  inaolent  votaries  j  and  even  the 

Rru<l«Tit  Augustus,  afi<r  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded 
leptune  from  the  honours  of  public  procetaioM.    Bee  Home'i  philoso- 
phical Reflection*.    Essays,  vol.  ii,  p,  4 IK. 
r  They  «tiil  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  hut  lucrative  aci. 
.M'h  bad  been  invented  in  Hetrnria;  and  professed  to  derive 
their  knowledge  of  «.i _- n^  and  omens,  from  Hie  ancient  book*  of  Tar. 
quittiua,  a  'I  naean  awe 

*  Clanial/ant  bine  fide  candidnli  (see  the  note  of  Valeria*]  quoi  dis- 
jererat  terror,  uf  fagientinm  roolnn  tanqoam  ruinani  male  compo  iti 
culuiiuis  tltcln.artU     Arurwan.  xxv.  3. 


bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained  by 
the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some 
honour  from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained 
against  the  left  wing,  where  Anatolius,  master  of 
the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  prefect  Sallust  very 
narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  barbarians.  They  abandoned  the 
field  ;  their  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,b 
fifty  nobles  or  satraps,  and  a  multitude  of  their 
bravest  soldiers  :  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  if 
Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved 
into  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  The  death  of 
after  his  recovery  from  the  fainting  fit  ^n'3™, 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  June  26. 
of  blood,  were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He 
called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to 
rush  into  the  battle.  His  remaining  strength  was 
exhausted  by  the  painful  effort ;  and  the  surgeons, 
who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful 
moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage  ; 
the  philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this 
fatal  expedition,  compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with 
the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators,  whom 
duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled 
round  his  couch,  listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the 
funeral  oration  of  their  dying  emperor .c  "  Friends 
and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my 
departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of 
nature.  I  have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much 
the  soul  is  more  excellent  than  the  body  ;  and  that 
the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance  should  be 
the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  affliction.  I  have 
learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often 
been  the  reward  of  piety  ;d  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour 
of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from 
the  danger  of  disgracing  a  character,  which  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt. 
I  am  pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  pri- 
vate life  ;  and  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
the  supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of  the  divine 
Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive 
maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government. 
Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of 
justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event 
to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of 
my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with 

1)  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
comfort  the  families  of  the  deceased  satraps,  hy  sending  them,  as  a  pre. 
sent,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their 
roaster's  side.     Libanitis,  de  nece  Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 

e  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  sus- 
picion, that  he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration,  which 
Ammianus  heard,  and  has  transcribed.  The  version  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I  have  followed  him  in  expressing:  the 
Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinuated  in  the  original. 

•I  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31.)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable 
tale.  Vet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  1 6th  hook  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments  with 
tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon  his  son,  had  a  very  imperfect  do. 
tion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the  imperious  voice 
of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  my 
person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  fore- 
knowledge (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of 
divination)  that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword. 
I  now  offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  eternal 
Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  con- 
spiracy, or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease. 
He  has  given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable 
career,  a  splendid  and  glorious  departure  from  this 
world  ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base, 
to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. — Thus 
much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails 
me,  and  I  feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cau- 
tiously refrain  from  any  word  that  may  tend  to  in- 
fluence your  suffrages  in  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or  injudicious  ;  and 
if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should 
recommend.    I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express 
my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the 
government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign."      After  this 
discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military 
testament,"5  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune  ;  and 
making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  pre- 
sent, he  understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust, 
that   Anatolius   was   killed  ;    and    bewailed   with 
amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.     At 
the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of 
the  spectators;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace, 
by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a 
few  moments  would    be  united  with  heaven,  and 
with  the  stars/    The  spectators  were  silent ;    and 
Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with 
the   philosophers    Priscus   and   Maximus,   on   the 
nature  of  the  soul.     The  efforts  which  he  made,  of 
mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably  hastened  his 
death.     His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  vio- 
lence ;    his   respiration   was   embarrassed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins ;  he  called  for  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired 
without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight.     Such 
was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and 
about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Constantius. 
In  his  last  moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some 
ostentation,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which 
had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.6 
Election  of  the       The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the 
emperor  ^vian,    caiamj^jes  Gf  the  empire,  may,  in  some 
June  27.        measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself, 
who  had  neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of 
his  designs,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination 


e  The  soldiers  who  had  made  their  vernal,  or  nuncupatory,  testa- 
ments, upon  actual  service,  (in  procinctu,)  were  exempted  from  the 
formalities  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Heineccius,  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman, 
torn.  i.  p.  504.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.) 

f  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  aethereal  substance  of 
the  universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  but  it 
seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  War- 
burton's  learned  and  rational  observations.  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199—216. 


of  an  associate  and  successor.     But  the  royal  race 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  per- 
son ;  and  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of 
investing  with  the  purple  the  most  worthy  among  the 
Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power,  the 
fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption  of 
health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected 
death  left  the  empire  without  a  master,  and  without 
an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which, 
in  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been  ex- 
perienced, since  the  election  of  Diocletian.     In  a 
government,  which  had  almost  forgotten  the  distinc- 
tion of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority  of  birth 
was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank 
were  accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates 
who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  could 
be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of  personal 
merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour.     But  the 
situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  an  host  of  barbarians,  shortened  the  mo- 
ments of  grief  and  deliberation.     In  this  scene  of 
terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  deceased  prince, 
according  to  his  own  directions,  was  decently  em- 
balmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  con- 
vened a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders 
of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours 
of  the  night  had  not  passed  away  without  some  se- 
cret cabals ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor 
was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate 
the  assembly.     Victor  and  Arinthams  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius  ;  the  friends  of 
Julian   attached   themselves   to  the  Gallic  chiefs, 
Dagalaiphus  and  Nevitta  ;  and  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences might  be  apprehended  from  the  discord 
of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their  character  and 
interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps 
in  their  religious  principles.     The  superior  virtues 
of  Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and 
unite  their  suffrages ;    and  the  venerable   praefect 
would  immediately  have  been  declared  the  successor 
of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest 
firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.     The  generals, 
who  were  surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal, 
showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary  ad- 
vice of  an  inferior  officer,11  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor; 
that  they  should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the 
army  from  the  present  distress  ;  and,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  should  proceed  with  united  and  delibe- 
rate counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign. 
While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian, 


e  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammianus, 
(xxv.  3.)  an  intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror 
from  the  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances.  (Orat.  Parental,  c. 
136 — 140.  p.  359 — 362.)  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legends  of 
more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  silently  despised. 

h  Honoratior  aliquis  miles:  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The  modest 
and  judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  lie 
was  undoubtedly  present,  (xxv.  5.) 
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who  was  no  more  than  first'  of  the  domestics,  with 
the  names  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The  tumultu- 
ary acclamation  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  guards 
who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  generals,  whose  favour  and 
protection  he  so  lately  solicited.  The  strongest 
recommendatiou  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father,  count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honoura- 
ble retirement,  the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the 
obscure  freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  son  in- 
dulged his  taste  for  wine  and  women  ;  yet  he 
supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  christian  k 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any 
of  the  ambitious  qualifications  which  excite  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  mankind,  the  comely  person 
of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit, 
had  gained  the  aifection  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and 
the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular 
election,  which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts 
of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected 
elevation  was  moderated  by  the  just  apprehension, 
that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life  and  reign 
of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 
was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders 
issued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor 
had  expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march,  which 
could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their  actual 
distress.1 

Dauber  and  diffi.  The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sin- 
tnJ.  June  27th"  merely  expressed  by  his  fears  ;  and  the 
-July  ist.  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  mea- 
sured by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his 
deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of 
Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the  camp  of 
Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sud- 
den confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  de- 
tached the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand 
immortals,'0  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ;  and 
discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was 
thrown  into  disorder  ;  the  renowned  legions  which 
derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike 
colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants  ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.  The 
battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering  val- 
our of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with 

i  Tli't  primut,  or  primiceriim,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator  ;  and 
though  only  a  tribune,  lie  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  Then, 
dorian.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  These  privilege*  are  perhaps  more  recent  than 
the  time  of  Jovian. 

k  The  errlesiastiral  historian",  Sorrates,  <\   iii.e.  22  J  Kozornen,  (1.  vi. 

.■I  Theodoret,  (1.  iv.  c.    I.)  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  ion. 

few,r  under  the  preceding  reign  j  ami  piously  suppose,  that  he  refused 

the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  wire 

christians.     Arnmianus,  calmly  pursuing  his  narrative,  overthrows  the 

.  trramngb   tentence.    Ilo.tiis  pro  Joviano  extUqne  inapectit, 

pronuntiaturn  est,  8cc.  xxv.  0. 

1   Amrniatius  'xxv.  10 .,  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait 

of  Jovian:  to  whirh  the  younger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable 

strokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1  — 
Xft  i  his  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reign  ;  a  work  re- 
markably distinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disquisition,  and 
religion*  prejudice. 

m  Regius  cquitatus.      It  appears,  from   Procopius,  that  the  irnrnor. 


a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ;  and  the 
army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's 
day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctesi- 
phon.n  On  the  ensuing  day  the  barbarians,  instead  of 
harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian ; 
which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered 
valley.  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted 
and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries ;  and  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  praetorian  gate,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  imperial 
tent.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carche 
was  protected  by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river  ;  and 
the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  exposed  to  the 
vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their 
tents  near  the  city  of  Dura,"  four  days  after  the  death 
of  Julian.  The  Tigris  was  still  on  the  left ;  their 
hopes  and  provisions  were  almost  consumed  ;  and 
the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not 
far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign,  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of 
the  river.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  offi- 
cers, Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  rashness  : 
by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  sufficient 
skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  they  would  only  deliver  themselves 
naked  and  defenceless  to  the  barbarians  who  had 
occupied  the  opposite  banks.  Yielding  at  length 
to  their  clamorous  importunities,  he  consented, 
with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold 
adventure,  which  might  serve  either  as  an  encourage- 
ment, or  as  a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  they  swam  the  Tigris,  sur- 
prised an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
played at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  reso- 
lution and  fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  dis- 
posed the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  his 
architects,  who  proposed  to  construct  a  floating 
bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats, 
covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines. D  Two 
important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labour  ; 
and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the  miseries 
of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and 
upon  the  barbarians  ;  whose  numbers  and  obsti- 
nacy increased  with  the  distress  of  the  imperial 
army.q 

tals,  so  famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may 
use  that  improper  word,  by  the  Sassanidcs.  Brisson  de  Regno  Persico, 
p.  2fi8,  &c. 

n  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost; 
nor  can  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell  ;  hut  M.  D'Anville 
has  demonstrated  the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  (Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  2*18. 
I'Eupbrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  05.  97.)  In  the  ninth  century,  Sumere,  or 
Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  royal  residence  ot 
the  Khalifa  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 

o  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia.  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  48.52.  p.  548.  552.  edit. 
Cataubon,  in  8vo.) 

p  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand, 
and  tritely  rejected.  Xenophou,  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  p.  255,  256,  257.  It 
appear*,  froui  our  modern  travellers,  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  per- 
form the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris. 

q  The  lirst  military  acts  of  the  reigu  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Amrni- 
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„••     .  „         ,       In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  faint- 

Negociation  and  l 

treaty  of  peace,  ing  spirits  of  the  Romans  were  revived 
hy  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient 
presumption  of  Sapor  had  vanished  :  he  observed, 
■with  serious  concern,  that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubt- 
ful combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faithful  and  intre- 
pid nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  train  of  elephants :  and  the  experienced  mon- 
arch feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  might  soon  advance 
to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  of  Julian. 
The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  sa- 
trap, appeared  in  the  camp  of  Jovian  ;r  and  declared, 
that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to 
signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent 
to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the  relics  of 
his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the 
firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace ;  and  the 
prefect  Sallust  was  immediately  sent,  with  the 
general  Arinthaeus,  to  understand  the  pleasure  of  the 
Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ; 
started  difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested 
expedients,  receded  from  his  concessions,  increased 
his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of 
negociation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the 
Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a 
bold  and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued 
his  march,  with  unremitting  diligence  ;  the  progress 
of  the  treaty  would  have  suspended  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached  the  fruit- 
ful province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of 
one  hundred  miles.8  The  irresolute  emperor,  in- 
stead of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy, 
expected  his  fate  with  patient  resignation  ;  and  ac- 
cepted the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  single  article, 
the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis;  which  had  sus- 
tained, in  three  successive  sieges,  the  efforts  of  his 
arms.  Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise 
dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  considered 
as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  for- 


anus,  (xxv.  6.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146.  p.  364.)  and  Zosimus,  (1. 
iii.  p.  189,  190,  191.)  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of  Libanius, 
the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persis  atque  altero  pralio 
victus,  x.  17.)  must  incline  us  to  suspect,  that  Ammianus  has  been  too 
jealous  of  the  Roman  arms. 

r  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  29.)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of 
national  vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  uominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persis 
primus  de  pace  sermo  haberetur. 

s  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  soldier 
and  a  spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  /low  the  mountains  of 
Corduene  could  extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  eontiux 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab:  or  how  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 

t  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Am- 
mianus, (xxv.*7.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142.  p  364.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii. 
p.  190,  191.)  Gregory  Nazianzeo,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  117,  118.  who  imputes 


tresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ; 
but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted,  that  the  Ro- 
mans should  for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  A  peace,  or  rather  a  long  truce,  of 
thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between  the  hostile  na- 
tions ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths,  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  hostages  of 
distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions.' 
The  sophist  of   Antioch,  who    saw     „ 

.....  .  ,  /.     i  •         The    weakness 

with  indignation  the  sceptre  or  his  and  disgrace  of 
hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  christian  Jov,a,]- 
successor,  professes  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sa- 
por, in  contenting  himself  with  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting 
with  a  refusal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of 
Persia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or 
even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers  would  not 
have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining  provinces 
would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of 
power  and  luxury."  Without  adopting  in  its  full 
force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a  treaty 
was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian. 
The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  for- 
tune, rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians;  that  he  might  pre- 
vent the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his  doubtful 
reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces  which  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the 
camp  beyond  the  Tigris. x  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from 
the  fatal  station  of  Dura,y  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provisions,  were 
abandoned,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their 
native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious 
monarch.  The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  suc- 
cess depended  much  more  on  their  character  than 
on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning 
themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private 
views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  counsels  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  a  popular  assembly  ;  where  the  mind  of  each 
citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of 
freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of 
their  superiority  over  the  barbarians  in  arms  and 
discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to 

the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian,)  and  Eutropius.  (x.  17.) 
The  last-mentioned  writer,  who  was  present  in  a  military  station,  styles 
this  peace  necessariam  quidem  sed  ignobilem. 

u  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent   c.  143.  p.  364,  365. 

x  Conditionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  Romans  reipublicae  impositis.  .  .. 
quibus  cupidior  regni  quam  gloriae  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit. 
Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis, c.  29.  LaBleterie  has  expressed,  in  along 
direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of  public  aud  private  inter, 
est.  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  39,  &c.) 

y  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus,  (Anaba- 
sis, 1.  ii.  p.  156.  1.  iii.  p.  226.)  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400  feet 
broad,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul.  The 
error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the  names  of 
the  Wolf  (Lycus,)  and  the  Goat  (Capros.)  They  created  these  animals 
to  attend  the  Tyger  of  the  east. 
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capitulate:  even-  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  tbeir 
patience,  courage,  and  military  skill :  and  the  memo- 
rable retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  in- 
sulted die  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy.1 

He  continues  his         As  t,,e  P"Ce  °f  llis  disgraceful    COll- 

retrtittoNisibis.  cessions,  the    emperor  might  perhaps 
have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  ;■  and  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which 
was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.     But, 
if  Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equitable  terms, 
they  were  sternly  refused  by  the  haughty   tyrant  of 
the  cast  :   whose  clemency  had  pardoned  the  invad- 
ers of  his  country.      The  Saracens  sometimes  in- 
tercepted   the   stragglers   of   the    march ;    but  the 
generals  and  troops  of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation 
of  arms ;    and  Jovian  was  suffered  to  explore  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  small  vessels,  which  had  been  saved   from  the 
conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  the  most  essen- 
tial service.     They  first  conveyed  the  emperor  and 
his  favourites  :  and  afterwards  transported,  in  many 
successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.     But, 
as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostile  shore, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow 
returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on 
light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins  ;  and,  drawing  after 
them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success, 
to  swim  across  the  river.     Man}-  of  these  daring  ad- 
venturers  were   swallowed   by   the   waves;    many 
others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence  of 
the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or  cruelty 
of  the  wild  Arabs  :    and  the  loss  which  the  army 
sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.     As  soon  as 
the  Romans  had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they 
were  delivered  from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured 
the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.    They  were 
obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  single  blade 
of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water; 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod 
by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or  enemies.    When- 
ever a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be  discovered  in 
the  camp,  twenty  pounds'  weight  were  greedily  pur- 
chased with  ten  pieces  of  gold :  u   the  beasts  of  bur- 
then were  slaughtered  and  devoured  ;  and  the  desert 

i  The  Ci/rftpadia  is  vapuc  anil  LincuicJ  ;  the  Anabax'ui  circumstantial 
and  animated.  Murli  is  uk  eternal  diSerence  between  fiction  and  truth. 
»  According  to  Kiitinus,  an  immediate  supply  r,f  provisions  was  m;. 
pohted  by  the  treaty ;  and  Thcodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation  u  is 
faithfully  discharged  by  the  Persians.  Such  ■  (ad  is  probable,  hut  un- 
doubtedly false.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  prnpereurs,  turn,  iv  p.  702. 
W"i  i.  ■.  recollect  MUM  lines  of  Lucan,  fl'harsal.  iv.  95. J  who  de- 
scribe* a  similar  distress  of  Carsar's  army  in  Spain  : 

lameaaderal 

Miles  eget     toto  rensi'i  non  prodigusemit 
Exignani  Cererem.    Profa  lacri  pallida  tabes! 
Non  deest  prolato  jejaoai  venditor  anro. 

•  '-HTix  Memoires  Militaircs,  torn.  i.  p.  .'!7fi— 38 .'  ) 
Hi»  Analysis  of  the  two  Campaign*  in  Spain  and  Africa,  is  the  noblest 
monurn»nt  thai  has  ewr  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Ctttax. 

'   M    0  —  his  .Map«,  and  1  Kuphrate  et  le  TlKK,  p.  02,  03.1 

irri,,   and  assigns  the  true    position   of  llatra,  I  r,  ana 

Thil.sanh.iti,  which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.     Fie  dots  not  complain 


was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  meagre  coun- 
tenances displayed  their  past  sufferings  and  actual 
misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions  advanced  to 
meet  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur ;  and  the 
supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the 
fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsa- 
phata,c  the  emperor  most  graciously  received  the 
generals  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the  remains  of  a  once 
flourishing  army  at  length  reposed  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers  of  Jovian  had 
already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his 
election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the  new 
prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  se- 
cure the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Europe ;  by  placing  the  military  command  in  the 
hands  of  those  officers,  who,  from  motives  of  in- 
terest, or  inclination,  would  firmly  support  the 
cause  of  their  benefactor. d 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently 

,    ..  ~  ,  .  ,.       Universal    cla- 

announced  the  success  of  his  expedi-  mour  against  the 
tion.  They  entertained  a  fond  per-  treaty  of  peace- 
suasion,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  would  be  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  the  east ;  that  Persia  would 
be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a  tributary  pro- 
vince, governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome  ;  that  the  barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress, 
and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  conquerors ; 
and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would 
study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  masters.6 
The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
communication  with  the  empire ;  and,  from  the 
moment  that  he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate 
subjects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of  fancied 
triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour 
of  his  death  ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they 
could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event/ 
The  messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious 
tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary  peace  :  the  voice  of 
fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions  of  the  igno- 
minious treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled 
with  astonishment  and  grief,  with  indignation  and 
terror,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five 
provinces,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory 
of  Galerius  ;  and  that  he  shamefully  surrendered  to 
the  barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nisibis,  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  east.?    The 

of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thevenof  (Voyages,  part.  ii. 
I.  i.  p.  292.)  SO  much  dreaded. 

d  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxv.  9.)  Libanius, 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  143.  p.  366.)  and  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  19-1.) 

••  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145.  p.  360.  Such  were  the  natural  hopes 
and  wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 

f  The  people  of  Carrhae,  a  city  devoted  to  paganism,  buried  the 
inauspicious  messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones.  (Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  196.) 
Libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his 
sword  ;  but  he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and  that 
he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric  of  Julian.  (Libanius  de  Vita  sua, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  45,  46.) 

g  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible 
witnesses  of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antioch 
reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  which  exposed  them  to  the  Persians,  on 
a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier.  (Excerpt.  Valesiana,  p.  845.  ex  Johauue 
Antiocheno.) 
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deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public 
faith  should  be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incom- 
patible with  the  public  safety,  was  freely  agitated 
in  popular  conversation  ;  and  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained, that  the  emperor  would  redeem  bis  pusil- 
lanimous behaviour  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic 
perfidy.  The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate 
had  always  disclaimed  the  unequal  conditions  which 
were  extorted  from  the  distress  of  her  captive 
armies  ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  subjects  of  Jovian  would  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times. h 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be 
NisSbU e  andare!  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  authori- 
stores    the    five  ty  was  tjje  absolute  master  of  the  Jaws 

provinces   to  the    J  ' 

Persians.  and  arms  of  the  state  ;  and  the  same 

motives  which  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
scribe, now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of 
peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  provinces  ;  and  the  respect- 
able names  of  religion  and  honour  concealed  the 
personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Notwith- 
standing the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor 
to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nisibis  ;  but,  the  next 
morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the  ambassador 
of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the 
citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claimed, in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile 
or  servitude.  The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis, 
who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of 
a  barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive defeats,  which  he  had  experienced  under  the 
walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and 
courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country  ;  they 
requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  their 
own  defence  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favour 
of  being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  sub- 
jects. Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their 
tears,  were  ineffectual.  Jovian  alleged,  with  some 
confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths  ;  and,  as  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless 
condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to 
exclaim,  "  O  emperor  !  may  you  thus  be  crowned 
by  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  \"  Jovian,  who 
in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a  prince,1 
was  displeased  with  freedom,  and  offended  with 

h  The  Abbd  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  212—227.) 
though  a  severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to 
execute  his  promise;  since  he  could  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor 
alienate,  without  their  consent,  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have 
never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such  political  metaphysics. 

i  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.  A  brave  officer,  his  name- 
salte,  who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from 
supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  or  evidence  of  guilt.     Ammiau.  xxv.  8. 

k  Sec  xxv.  9.  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  194,  195. 

1  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  300.  The  ecclesiastical  Notitiae  may  be  con- 
sulted. 
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truth  ;  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit 
to  the  Persian  government,  he  published  an  edict, 
under  pain  of  death,  that  they  should  leave  the  city 
within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has  de- 
lineated in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal 
despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  compassion. k  The  martial  youth  deserted, 
with  indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  so 
gloriously  defended ;  the  disconsolate  mourner 
dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  husband, 
which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
barbarian  master  ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the 
threshold,  and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house, 
where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful  and  careless  hours 
of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded  with  a 
trembling  multitude  :  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity. 
Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
command  the  immediate  service  of  an  adequate 
number  of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable 
effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears 
to  have  aggravated  the  hardships  of  these  unhappy 
fugitives.  They  were  seated,  however,  in  a  new- 
built  quarter  of  Amida;  and  that  rising  city,  with 
the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable  colony, 
soon  recovered  its  former  splendour,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.1  Similar  orders  were 
despatched  by  the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of 
Singara  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors  ;  and  for  the 
restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ; 
and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  memorable  sera  in  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian 
had  sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant 
and  unprofitable  provinces  ;  but,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  god  Ter- 
minus, who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  republic, 
had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy."1 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  Reflections  on 
engagements,  which  the  voice  of  his  the  eat 
people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  has- 
tened away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
Antioch."  Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  he  was  prompted,  by  humanity  and 
gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours  on  the  remains 
of  his  deceased  sovereign:0  and  Procopius,- who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the 

m  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  192,  193.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29. 
Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be 
applied  and  interpreted  with  some  caution. 

n  Ammianus,  xxv.  9.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196.  He  might  beedax,  et 
vino  Venerique  indulgens.  But  I  agree  with  La  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p. 
148—154.)  in  rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap. 
Suidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  a  troop  of 
concubines. 

o  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p.  156.  209.)  handsomely  exposes 
the  brutal  bigotry  of  Baron  ins,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the 
dogs,  ne  cespititia  quidem  sepulturS  dignus. 
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decent  pretence  of  conducting  the   funeral. 

PWpse   of  Julian  was  transported  from  Nisibis  to 
Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days  ;  and,  as  it 
passed  through  the  cities  of  the  east,  was  saluted 
bv    hostile    factions,  with    mournful    lamentations 
and  clamorous  insults.     The  pagans  already  placed 
their  beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose 
worship  he  had  restored  :  while  the  invectives  of  the 
christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate  to  hell, 
and  his  body  to  the  grave.*     One  party  lamented 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars  ;  the  other  cele- 
brated  the   marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church. 
The  christians  applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous 
strains,  the  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  which  had 
been   so  long  suspended  over  the    guilty  head  of 
Julian.     They  acknowledge,  that  the  death  of  the 
tvranf.  at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris, 
was  rt tailed  to  the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cap- 
padocia  :    and.  instead  of  suffering  him  to  fall  by 
the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion  ascribed  the 
heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal  or 
immortal  champion  of  the  faith. r     Such  imprudent 
declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice  or 
credulity  of  their  adversaries  ;s  who  darkly  insinu- 
ated, or  confidently  asserted,  that  the  governors  of 
the  church  had  instigated  and  directed  the  fanati- 
cism of  a  domestic  assassin.1     Above  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Julian,  the  charge  was  solemnly 
and   vehemently   urged,  in   a  public   oration,   ad- 
dressed by   Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
His  suspicions   are   unsupported  by   fact  or  argu- 
ment; and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of 
the  sophist  of  Antioch,  for  the  cold  and  neglected 
ashes  of  his  friend." 
and  funeral  of       It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  fune- 
rals, as  well  as  in  the  triumphs,  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  cor- 
rected by  that  of  satire   and  ridicule  ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed 
the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imper- 
fections should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world.1     This  custom  was  practised   in  the  fu- 
neral of  Julian.     The  comedians,  who  resented  his 
contempt  and  aversion   for  the  theatre,  exhibited, 
with  the  applause  of  a  christian  audience,  the  lively 
and  exaggerated  representation  of  the  faults  and 

P  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint.  (Lihanias,  Monad,  torn.  ii.  p. 
151.  and  Orat  Parent,  c  I4>.  p.  .'io~.  < .  156.  \> ■■'■''.  with  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Orat.  it.  p.  125—132.)  The  christian  orator  faintly  utters 
■  iiortations  to  modestj  and  forgiveness:  but  In-  is  will  satisfied, 
tl.it  the  rial  "iitfi  rinL's  .,f  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments 
of  Ixionor  Tantalus. 

•.  Titleroonl  Hi-'  de*  Empereirrs,  torn*  iv.  p.  549.)  has  collected 
these  visions,  mom  saint  or  angel  iras  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
night  on  a  secret  expedition,  &c. 

i  somen  (1  n  2  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tgratmictde  ;  but 
tlie  whole  passage,  •mien  a  Jesuit  might  hare  translated,  is  prudently 
suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin. 

•   Immediately   af'ir  the   death  of  .lulinn,  an  Uncertain   rumour  was 

"t,  t/|o  cecidi  -<•   Romano.      It  was  carried  by  some  deserters 

P         1  camp;  and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assassins 

of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  mian.  xxv.  6.  Libanius 

ile  iilriwiriil.'i  .Inliarn  Dece,  r.  xni.  p.  102,  163.)     It  was  urged,  as  a  de- 
•  roof,  thai  no  l'i  rsian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  promised  reward. 

1  Orat.  Parent  c.   111.  p.  .'to.i     Bui  the  flying  horseman,  who 

darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might   be  ignorant  of  Its  effect;  or   hi    might 

lie  slain  in  the  Mrne  action     Amnnanns  neither  (eels  nor  inspires  ■ 

SBJpM  ion 

r.,,   iroW*  aims*   npx""T''     This  dark  and 

ambtgnous  expression  may  point  to  Athanasiai.  tin   first ,  without  ■ 
•  Iitl')    [Libsnias  de  olds  Jul.  nece,  c.  '>■  p  1 19. 
La  Iil'Wie,  Ml'   de  i<n  ten,  lorn.  >  p.  179 ) 


follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various  cha- 
racter and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope 
for  pleasantry  and  ridicule.'  In  the  exercise  of  his 
uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended  below  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
into  Diogenes  ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into 
a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by 
excessive  vanity ;  his  superstition  disturbed  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies  wrere  the  less  entitled 
to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious 
efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
Julian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ;  but  his 
stately  tomb,  which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,2  was  displeasing  to 
the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered  the 
memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philoso- 
pher expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish,  that  the 
disciple  of  Plato  might  have  reposed  amidst  the 
groves  of  the  academy  ;a  while  the  soldier  exclaimed 
in  bolder  accents,  that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should 
have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Caesar,  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Roman  virtue.b  The  history  of  princes  does  not 
very  frequently  renew  the  example  of  a  similar 
competition. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

The  government  and  death  of  Jovian. — Election  of 
Valentinian,  tvho  associates  his  brother  Valens, 
and  makes  the  final  division  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires. — Revolt  of  Procopius. — Civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration. — Germany. — 
Britain.  —  Africa.  —  The  east.  —  The  Danube. — 
Death  of  Valentinian. — His  two  sons,  Gratian  and 
Valentinian  II.  succeed  to  the  western  empire. 


State  of  the 

church, 
A.  D.  363. 


The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public 
affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous  situation.  The 
Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a 
necessary,  treaty  ;a  and  the  first  moments  of  peace 
were  consecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  state.     The 

u  The  orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  145—179.)  scat, 
ters  suspicions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might 
still  he  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal 
neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

x  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that 
frugal  emperor,  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost?—"  Fourscore 
thousand  pounds"  (centies.)— "  Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and 
throw  my  body  into  the  Tyber."  Sneton.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19.  with  the 
notes  of  Casaubon  and  Gronovius. 

y  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,  120.)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honours  of  Constantius,  whose  body  was 
chanted  over  Mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

•/.  Uuintius  Curtius,  I.  iii.  c.  4.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions 
has  been  often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

a  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  156.  p.  377.  Vet  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the 
tomb  of  Julian,  (de  ulcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7.  p.  152.) 

h  Cuius  SO prema  et  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  juste  consulerct,  non  Cyd- 
nus videre  (leheret,  quamvis  gratissimus  aninis  et  liquidus:  scd  ad  per- 
petuandam  gloriam  recte  factorum  pra;terlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans 
urbem  aeternam,  divorumque  veterum  monumenta  praestringens.  Am- 
mian.  xxv.  10. 

s  Tin-  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and 
prostrate  captives.  Dncange,  Famil.  Byzantiu.  p.  52.  Flattery  is  a 
foolish  suicide,  she  destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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indiscretion  of  bis  predecessor,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling, had  artfully  fomented,  the  religious  war;  and 
the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between 
the  hostile  factions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the 
contest,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the 
rival  claims  of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favour. 
The  christians  had  forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  pagans  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  church. 
In  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were 
extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge: 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused  ;  the 
cities  of  the  east  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in 
the  bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian  was  educated 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  marched 
from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  dis- 
played at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the 
people  the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular 
epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  ;  in  which 
he  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal 
establishment,  of  the  christian  religion.  The  insi- 
dious edicts  of  Julian  were  abolished  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical immunities  were  restored  and  enlarged ; 
and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament,  that  the  distress 
of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the  measure  of 
charitable  contributions.15  The  christians  were  una- 
nimous in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they 
bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian.  But 
they  were  still  ignorant  what  creed,  or  what  synod, 
he  would  choose  for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy;  and 
the  peace  of  the  church  immediately  revived  those 
eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders 
of  the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience, 
how  much  their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest 
impressions  that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  un- 
tutored soldier,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Edessa,  or 
Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  east  were  crowded 
with  Homoousian.  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  holy  race  :  the  apartments  of  the  palace 
resounded  with  their  clamours ;  and  the  ears  of  their 
prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps  astonished,  by 
the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and 
passionate  invective.0  The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
who  recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred 
the  disputants  to  th*e  sentence  of  a  future  council, 
was  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  indifference  ;  but 

b  Jovian  restored  to  the  church  tov  apxaiov  koo-uov  ;  a  forcible  and 
comprehensive  expression,  (Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  5.  with  Godefroy's 
Dissertations,  p.  329.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  3.)  The  new  law  which  con- 
demned the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns,  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  leg. 
2.)  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen  ;  who  supposes,  that  an  amorous  glance, 
the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with  death  by  the  evangelic 
legislator. 

c  Compare  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  25.  and  Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  330. 

d  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant 
flattery  of  the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  nt  7rpor  tov  ©eov  tou  6\wv 
ofjLoiuaea}?.  (See  the  original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.) 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  392.)  celebrates  the  friendship  of 
Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey  was  advised  by  the 
Egyptian  monks.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  221.) 

e  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by 
La  IJleterie:  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121 — 148.)  he  translates  the 
singular  and  original  conferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Arian  deputies.     The  Abbe  is  not  satisfied  with   the  coarse 

2  c  2 


his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at  length 
discovered  and  declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he 
expressed  for  the  celestial11  virtues  of  the  great 
Athanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death.  The 
acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once  more  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  he  wisely  accepted, 
or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  vene- 
rable figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and 
insinuating  eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  of  four 
successive  princes. e  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the  christian 
emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and 
continued,  with  mature  counsels  and  undiminished 
vigour,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer/  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the 
catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from  Anti- 
och, he  assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devotion 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful  prediction, 
or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffectual, 
prayer.s 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  T    . 

°  Jovian  proclaims 

to  assist  and  guide  the  natural  descent  universal  tolera- 
of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible 
weight ;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace 
the  religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the 
most  powerful  sect.'1  Under  his  reign,  Christianity 
obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn,  the 
genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecover- 
ably in  the  dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were 
shut  or  deserted  :  the  philosophers,  who  had  abused 
their  transient  favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave 
their  beards,  and  disguise  their  profession  ;  and  the 
christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.-  The 
consternation  of  the  pagan  world  was  dispelled  by 
a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration  ;  in  which 
Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that  although  he  should 
severely  punish  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his 
subjects  might  exercise,  with  freedom  and  safety, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship.  The  me- 
mory of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator 

pleasantry  of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes,  in  Ins 
eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

f  The  true  asra  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  toni.  viii.  p.  719—723.)  But  the  date  (A.  D. 
373,  May  2.)  which  seerns  the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason, 
is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life.  (Maffei  Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  iii. 
p.  81.) 

g  See  the  observations  of  Valesius  and  Jortin,  (Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius; 
which  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  (I.  iv.  c.  3.)  In  some  MSS.  this  in- 
discreet promise  is  omitted  ;  perhaps  by  the  catholics,  jealous  of  the 
prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

h  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  3.)  magnifies  the  number  of 
the  orthodox,  who  composed  the  whole  world,  irapef  oXi^uiv  tuiv  ra 
Apeis  <j>povuvTw\i.  This  assertion  was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

i  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131.)  and 
Libanius,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.~148.  p.  369.)  express  the  living  senti. 
ments  of  their  respective  factions. 
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Themistius.  who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of 
Constantinople  to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for 
the  emperor.  Theniistius  expatiates  on  the  cle- 
mencv  of  the  divine  nature,  the  facility  of  human 
error,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  independence 
of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  some  eloquence,  inculcates 
the  principles  of  philosophical  toleration  ;  whose  aid 
superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is 
not  ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that, 
in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been 
alternately  disgraced  by  the  seeming:  acquisition  of 
worthless  proselytes,  of  those  votaries  of  the  reign- 
ing purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a  reason,  and 
without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple,  and 
from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the 
christians.* 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the 

His  progress  irom  r 

Aatioch,  Roman  troops,  who  were  now  return- 
ed to  Antioch.  had  performed  a  march 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  in  which  they  had  en- 
duied  all  the  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 
climate.  Notwithstanding  their  services,  their 
fatigues,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and 
impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and 
horses,  a  respite  of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could 
not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of 
the  people  of  Antioch.1  He  was  impatient  to  pos- 
sess the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  to  prevent 
the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy 
the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon 
received  the  grateful  intelligence,  that  his  authority 
was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which 
he  despatched  from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he 
had  delegated  the  military  command  of  Gaul  and 
Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer 
of  the  nation  of  the  Franks;  and  to  his  father-in- 
law,  count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  distin- 
guished his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Nisibi*.  Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to  which 
he  thought  himself  unequal  ;  and  Lucillian  was 
massacred  at  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts."  But  the  moderation  of 
Jo\inus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave 
the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered, 
and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations  ;  and  the  de- 
puties  of   the   western    armies"  saluted   their  new 

k  Themistius,  Or.it.  v  p.  S3— 71.  "lit.  Harduill.  Paris,  1081.  The 
Abbe  de  la  I.letene  judiciously  remark*,  (Hist  de  Jovieo,  torn.  i.  p. 
IM  ti.it  BoMmea  has  forgot  the  general  toleration  ,  and  Themistius, 
the  establishment  of  tbe  catholic  religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away 
from  tbe  object  which  he  disliked  ;  aurl  wished  to  suppress  the  part  of 
the  •-diet  the  least  honourable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperor  Jovian. 

1  Oi  rte  kTT$o%/Ui  *X  W*<*1  rtifKtoTii  ffpot  uutui.  ;  oAA'  tlreiTKUirTOV 
avrov  mdau  %al  t(lu'<>?>iii'.,  *•'<  tou  KaXttuevon  Qafiuffffotvi  ffnmosis 
libelli*  i     Johan    Antiochen.  in  l.xccrpt    Valerian,  p.  MS.     The  libels 

of  Ai.tiwh  may  be  admitted  on  very  night  evidence. 

m  Compare  Amrniarnis,  'xxv.  10.,  who  omits  the  name  of  the  liata. 
vian«,  with  Zosimus,  (I.  ill.  p.  197./  who  removes  the  scene  of  action 
from  RbenM  to  Siriniunri. 

d  Qnos  capita  vholarum  ordo  castrensis  appellat.  Ammian.  xxv. 
10.  and  Vales,  ad  locum. 

..  Cojos  ragitne,  pertinaciter  reluctanti*,  ne  in  curuli  kIU  veheretni 
ax  more,  id  quod  rnox  accidil  protendebat,  Augustus  md  hiaoicrea. 
aora  respectfully  toticited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews 
whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship  lint  the  curule  chair  of  the  first 
Brutus  had  never  been  dishonoured  by  an  infant. 


sovereign  as  he  descended  from  mount  Taurus  to 
the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  From  Tyana  he 
continued  his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Galatia ;  where  Jovian  assumed,  with 
his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of  the  consul- 
ship.0 Dadastana.p  an  obscure  town,  A  D  364 
almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  Jan. 1. 
Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  the  fatal  term  of 
his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulging  himself 
with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper, 
he  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  next  morning  the  em- 
peror Jovian  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  vari-  Death  of  Jovian, 
ously  understood.  By  some  it  was  FeD- 17- 
ascribed  to  the  consequences  of  an  indigestion, 
occasioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or 
the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed in  the  evening.  According  to  others,  he  was 
suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal, 
which  extracted  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment 
the  unwholesome  moisture  of  the  fresh  plaster.11 
But  the  want  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
a  prince,  whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgot- 
ten, appears  to  have  been  the  only  circumstance 
which  countenanced  the  malicious  whispers  of  poi- 
son and  domestic  guilt/  The  body  of  Jovian  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the 
road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count 
Lucillian  ;  who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the 
embraces  of  an  imperial  husband.  Her  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  were  imbittered  by  the  anxiety  of 
maternal  tenderness.  Six  weeks  before  the  death 
of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the 
curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  Nobilissimus, 
and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Uncon- 
scious of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from 
his  grandfather,  assumed  the  name  of  Varronian, 
was  reminded  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Sixteen 
years  afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he  had 
already  been  deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  his  afflicted 
mother  expected,  every  hour,  that  the  innocent  vic- 
tim would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appease,  with 
his  blood,  the  suspicions  of  the  reigning  prince.s 
After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne    „ 

Vacancy  of  the 

of    the   Roman   world    remained   ten  throne, 

,         ,      .,,  m,  .    .  Feb.  17—26. 

days '  without  a  master.   The  ministers 

p  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  Roman  miles  from 
Nice;  117  from  Ancyra.  (Wesneling,  Itinerar.  p.  142.)  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux,  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space  from  242 
to  IHI  miles.     Wesseling,  p.  574. 

q  See  Ammianus,  (xxv.  10.)  Eutropios,  (x.  18.)  who  might  likewise 
be  present;  Jcrom,  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodorum.)  Orosius,  (vii.  31.) 
Sozomen,  (I.  vi.  c.  6.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  197,  198.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn, 
ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  28,  29.)  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agreement,  and  we 
shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

t  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense,  com- 
pares the  death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Africanus, 
who  had  excited  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 

i  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  336.  344.  edit.  Montfaucjon.  The  christian 
orator  attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illustrious  mis. 
fortunes;  and  observes,  that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Ca;sar 
Callus)  who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Con. 
Itantins)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  consolations  have  never 
wiped  away  a  single,  tear. 

t  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election.  But 
it  may  be  observed:   I.  That  the  generals  might  command  the  expe- 
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and  generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to 
exercise  their  respective  functions;  to  maintain  the 
public  order;  and  peaceably  to  conduct  the  army  to 
the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  the  election."  In  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  prae- 
fect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second 
refusal :  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father  were 
alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  praefect,  with  the 
firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the 
electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  un- 
experienced youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  inca- 
pable of  the  laborious  duties  of  government.  Several 
candidates  were  proposed  ;  and,  after  weighing  the 
objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were  suc- 
cessively rejected  :  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Va- 
lentinian  was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself. 
Valentinian x   was   the   son   of  count 

Election  and  .  .  »>•.■.     ••      •       -n 

character  ot  Va.  Gratian,  a  native  ot  Oibalis  in  Jran- 
lentiman.  nonia,  who,  from  an  obscure  condition, 

had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and  dex- 
terity, to  the  military  commands  of  Africa  and 
Britain  ;  from  which  he  retired  with  an  ample  for- 
tune and  suspicious  integrity.  The  rank  and  ser- 
vices of  Gratian  contributed,  however,  to  smooth 
the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son  ;  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  displaying 
those  solid  and  useful  qualifications,  which  raised 
his  character  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  The  person  of  Valentinian  was  tall, 
graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance, 
deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and 
spirit,  inspired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  ene- 
mies with  fear  ;  and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  un- 
daunted courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
By  the  habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which 
restrain  the  appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties, 
Valentinian  preserved  his  own  and  the  public 
esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  military  life  had  di- 
verted his  youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator 
was  never  disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was 
able,  as  often  as  the  occasion  prompted  him,  to 
deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready 
elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the 
only  laws  that  he  had  studied;  and  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence,  and  in- 

ditious  use  of  the  public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants,  and 
messengers.  2.  That  the  troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  marched  in 
many  divisions  ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  column  might  arrive  at  Nice 
when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

u  Ammianus,  xxvi.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  198.  Philostorgius,  I. 
viii.  c.  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  Philostorgius,  who  appears 
to  have  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the 
choice  of  Valentinian  to  the  prsefect  Sallust,  the  master-general  Arin- 
theus,  Degalaiphus count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  patrician  Datianus, 
whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a  weighty  influence 
in  the  election. 

x  Ammianus,  (xxx.  7.  9.)  and  the  younger  Victor,  have  furnished 
the  portrait  of  Valentinian,  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates 
the  history  of  his  reign. 

y  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  the 


(lexible  severity,  with  which  he  discharged  and 
enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of 
Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the 
contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reign- 
ing religion  ;y  and  it  should  seem,  from  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  that  the  indiscreet  and  unseasonable 
freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military 
spirit,  rather  than  of  christian  zeal.  He  was  par- 
doned, however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who 
esteemed  his  merit  :2  and  in  the  various  events  of 
the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed 
an  important  commission,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Jovian,  and  to  the  honourable  command 
of  the  second  school,  or  company,  of  Targeteers,  of 
the  domestic  guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch, 
he  had  reached  his  quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  he 
was  unexpectedly  summoned,  without  guilt,  and 
without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  He  is  acknow- 
generals  at  Nice  was  of  little  moment,  J^  h?  tl,e 
unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  A.  D.  364,  Feb.  26. 
of  the  army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  ob- 
served the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  assem- 
blies, proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of 
those  persons,  whose  rank  in  the  service  might  ex- 
cite a  party  in  their  favour,  should  appear  in  public 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day 
was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval, 
because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercalation  of  the 
Bissextile.*  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  showed  himself 
from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the  judicious  choice  was  ap- 
plauded ;  and  the  new  prince  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  the  purple,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial 
order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a 
busy  whisper  was  accidentally  started  in  the  ranks, 
and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and  imperious 
clamour,  that  he  should  name,  without  delay,  a  col- 
league in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of 
Valentinian  obtained  silence,  and  commanded  re- 
spect; and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  "A 
few  minutes  since  it  was  in  your  power,  fellow- 
soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony  of  my  past 
life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me 

temple,  he  struck  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  with  lus. 
tral  water.  (Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  15.)  Such  public 
defiance  might  become  Valentinian  ;  but  it  could  leave  no  room  fur  the 
unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Maximns,  which  supposes  some 
more  private  offence.  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  200,  201.) 

z  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene,  or  Thebais,  (the  first 
might  be  possible,)  is  interposed  by  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.6.)  and  Philos- 
torgius,  (1.  vii.  c.  7.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  293.) 

a  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  digression,  (xxvi.  i. 
and  Valesius  ad  locum,)  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  astro- 
nomical question,  of  which  his  readers  are  ignorant.  It  is  treated  with 
more  judgment  and  propriety  by  Censorius,  (de  Die  Natali,  c.20.)  and 
Macrobius.  (Satumal.  1.  i.  c  12-16.)  The  appellation  of  Bissextile, 
which  marks  the  inauspicious  year,  (August,  ad  Januariam,  Epist.  119.) 
is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  calends  of  Marclu 
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on  the  throne.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  consult  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of 
the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too  great  for  the  hands 
of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious  of  the  limits  of 
ray  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life;  and 
far  from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the 
assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague.  But,  where  dis- 
cord may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend 
requires  mature  and  serious  deliberation.  That 
deliberation  shall  be  My  care.  Let  your  conduct  be 
dutiful  and  consistent.  Retire  to  your  quarters  ; 
refresh  your  minds  and  bodies  ;  and  expect  the  ac- 
customed donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  em- 
peror."3 The  astonished  troops,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confessed  the 
voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry  clamours  sub- 
sided into  silent  reverence  ;  and  Valentinian,  en- 
compassed with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the 
various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was 
conducted  in  warlike  pomp  to  the  palace  of  Nice. 
As  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  he 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  their  real 
sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by  the  gener- 
ous freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.  "  Most  excellent 
prince,"  said  that  officer,  "  if  you  consider  only 
your  family,  you  have  a  brother;  if  you  love  the 
republic,  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Romans."'  The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his  dis- 
pleasure, without  altering  his  intention,  slowly 
proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Constanti- 
and  associates  his  nople.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
br°A*DV3rT'  caPital>d  thirty  days  after  his  own  ele- 
March28.  vation,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus on  his  brother  Valens ;  and  as  the  boldest  pa- 
triots were  convinced,  that  their  opposition,  without 
being  serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to 
themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was 
received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  abilities 
had  never  been  exercised  in  any  employment,  mili- 
tary or  civil  ;  and  his  character  had  not  inspired  the 
world  with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  one  quality,  which  recommended 
him  to  Valentinian,  and  preserved  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  ;  a  devout  and  grateful  attach- 
ment to  his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of  genius, 
as  well  as  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  lifc.c 
The  final  division  Before  Valentinian  divided  the  pro- 
irateraeinpii^  vinces,  he  reformed  the  administration 
a.  D.  304.  June.  0f  the  empire.     All  ranks  of  subjects, 


b  Valentinian'l  first  speech  is  full  in  Ammianu*,  (xxvi.  2.)  concise 
and  sententious  m  Philoftorgin*,  'I.  viii.  c.  8.) 

t  Si  Unix,  itiik,  irnperator  optiiue,  habet  fratrem  ;  si  rcmpublicam, 
■  iictri  restia*.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  division  of  the  empire, 
Valentinian  retained  that  rincere  coniMflloi  for  bimtelf.  fc  6.) 

•i  In  suburbano,  Arnmian.  xxvi.  4.  Th<-  famous  Ifebrtnmen,  or  field 
'.f  M  in,  was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  MVeo  Stadia,  or  seven 
mil'-s  H<e  Valesius, sad  his  brother,  ad  loc.  aud  Ducange,  Const.  I.  ii. 
,.    110.  141.   172,  I7.i. 

•  Participem  qnidem  legitimum  potestatis  ;  sed  in  moilurn  ap- 
pantori* taut igerilU),  at  progrcdiensaperict  textus.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4. 

:  notwithstanding  Ihe  evidence  of  Zonaraa,  Bnidaa,  and  the  Paschal 
CbmrieJe,  M.  de  Tillemonl  (Hist,  des  BmpertUfs,  torn  v.  p,  671.) 
Vilht*  •  ■•■-  Ul!  -      I  "M  j.;t y«-n 


who  had  been  injured  or  oppressed  under  the  reign 
of  Julian,  were  invited  to  support  their  public 
accusations.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested  the 
spotless  integrity  of  the  prefect  Sallust ;  t  and  his 
own  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were 
rejected  by  Valentinian  with  the  most  honourable 
expressions  of  friendship  and  esteem.  But  among 
the  favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there  were  many 
who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition  ;  and 
who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by 
favour  or  justices  The  greater  part  of  the  ministers 
of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
were  removed  from  their  respective  stations ;  yet 
the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers  was  distinguished 
from  the  obnoxious  crowd ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
wisdom  and  moderation.11  The  festivity  of  a  new 
reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious  interruption 
from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes  :  but  as 
soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  left  Constan- 
tinople in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the 
castle,  or  palace,  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from 
Naissus,  they  executed  the  solemn  and  final  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.1  Valentinian  bestowed 
on  his  brother  the  rich  prefecture  of  the  cast,  from 
the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  ;  whilst 
he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government  the  war- 
like praefectures  of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Gaul, 
from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledonian 
rampart;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  administration 
remained  on  its  former  basis  ;  but  a  double  supply 
of  generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for  two 
councils  and  two  courts:  the  division  was  made 
with  a  just  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situa- 
tion, and  seven  master-generals  were  soon  created, 
either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When  this  im- 
portant business  had  been  amicably  transacted, 
Valentinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time. 
The  emperor  of  the  west  established  his  temporary 
residence  at  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  east 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  dominion 
of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  he  was  totally 
ignorant.k 

The  tranquillity  of  the  east  was  soon  Revolt  of  Proco- 
disturbed  by  rebellion  ;  and  the  throne      A  E>U3C5. 
of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring       SePl  2a 
attempts  of  a  rival,  whose  affinity  to  the  emperor 
Julian'  was  his  sole  merit,  and  had  been  his  only 


B  Eunapius  celebrates  and  exasperates  the  sufferings  of  Maximus,  (p. 
82,  R.'S.)  yet  he  allows,  that  this  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty  favourite 
of  Julian, and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  wasdismissed  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fine. 

h  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  201.) 
are  detecteil  and  refuted  by  Tillemont,  (torn.  v.  p.  21.) 

i  Ammianus,  xxvi.  5. 

k  Ammianus  says,  in  general  terms,  subagrestis  ingenii,  nee  belliris 
nee  liberalibus  studiis  eruditus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  orator  The- 
mistius,  with  the  genuine  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the  first 
time  to  speak  the  Latin  language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign,  tiii/  bta- 
aiktoi/  KfiuTHiraii,    Oral.  vi.  p.  71. 

I  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed  by 
the  words  av*i/io9,  cogoattM,  coiisobrinus.  (Sic  Valesius  ad  Auiiiii.in 
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crime.  Procopius  had  been  hastily  promoted  from 
the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the 
joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia  ;  the 
public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor 
of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs  ; 
and  a  vain  rumour  was  propagated  by  his  friends, 
or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Moon,  at  Carriwe,  had  privately  invested  Procopius 
with  the  imperial  purple.m  He  endeavoured,  by 
his  dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the 
jealousy  of  Jovian  ;  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his 
military  command ;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which  he 
possessed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  These 
useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  an  officer,  with  a  band  of 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns, 
Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  despatched  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  Procopius  either  to  a  perpetual 
prison,  or  an  ignominious  death.  His  presence  of 
mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more 
splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the 
royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few 
moments  to  embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and, 
while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a 
plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed 
over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  seques- 
tered region  he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want ; 
his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his 
name,  the  faithless  barbarians  would  violate,  with- 
out much  scruple,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a 
moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Procopius  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for 
Constantinople  ;  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
a  sovereign,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  security  of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in  the 
villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  changing  his  habi- 
tation, and  his  disguise."  By  degrees  he  ventured 
into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  a  eunuch, 
and  conceived  some  hopes  of  success,  from  the 
intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the  actual  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the  people  was  in- 
fected with  a  spirit  of  discontent :  they  regretted  the 
justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been 
imprudently  dismissed  from  the  prefecture  of  the 
east.  They  despised  the  character  of  Valens, 
which  was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble  without 
mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the 
arrears  of  tribute  that  might  remain  unpaid  since 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circum- 
stances were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a  usurper. 

xxiii.  3.)  The  mother  of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basilina,  and 
count  Julian,  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  Apostate.  Ducange,  Fam. 
Byzantin.  p.  49. 

m  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  xxvi.  6.     He  mentions  the   report  with  much 
hesitation  :  susurravit  obscurior  fama  ;  nemo  enim  dicti  auctor  exstitit 


The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the 
presence  of  Valens  in  Syria  :  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in  motion  ;  and  the 
capital  was  occasionally  filled  with  the  soldiers 
who  passed  or  repassed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to 
the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators ;  which 
were  recommended  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
donative  ;  and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of 
Julian,  they  easily  consented  to  support  the  here- 
ditary claim  of  his  proscribed  kinsman.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near  the  baths  of 
Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clothed  in  a  purple 
garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  mon- 
arch, appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the 
midst  of  Constantinople.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  their  trembling 
prince  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  vows  of  fidelity. 
Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy 
band  of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent 
country ;  and  Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of 
his  adherents,  was  successively  conducted  to  the 
tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  palace.  During  the 
first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  people  ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
or  apprehensive  of  the  event.  But  his  military 
strength  was  superior  to  any  actual  resistance  :  the 
malcontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; 
the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich 
were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage  ; 
and  the  obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was 
once  more  deceived  by  the  promised  advantages  of 
a  revolution.  The  magistrates  were  seized ;  the 
prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open  ;  the  gates,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  diligently  occupied ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became  the  abso- 
lute, though  precarious,  master  of  the  imperial  city. 
The  usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success  with 
some  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully 
propagated  the  rumours  and  opinions  the  most 
favourable  to  his  interest;  while  he  deluded  the 
populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The 
large  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ; 
and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  the  formidable 
strength  of  several  thousand  auxiliaries.  His  gene- 
rals passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  subdued,  without 
an  effort,  the  unarmed,  but  wealthy,  provinces  ot 
Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honourable  defence, 
the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power ; 
the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were 
ordered  to  crush  ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  conti- 
nually augmented  with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared 

verus.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  pagan. 
Vet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  his 
pretensions. 

n   One    of   his   retreats    was   a   country-house   of    Eunomius,    the 
heretic.      The    master  was  absent,  innocent,   ignorant;    yet  he  nar- 
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at  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  valour,  as  well  as 
numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
contest.  The  son  of  Hormisdas,0  a  youth  of  spirit 
and  ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  lawful  emperor  of  the  east;  and  the  Persian 
prince  was  immediately  invested  with  the  ancient 
and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 
The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the  emperor 
Constantius.  who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter 
to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and 
reputation  to  his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia, 
who  was  then  about  live  years  of  age,  accompanied, 
in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  shown 
la  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father; 
and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the 
tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial 
fory:>  they  recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of 
Constantino,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal  acclama- 
tion, that  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant.i 
His  defeat  and  I"  tHe  mean  while  Valentinian  was 
AdD-36&  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubt- 
Mtjsa  ful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
east.  The  difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced  him 
to  confine  his  immediate  care  to  the  safety  of  his 
own  dominions  ;  and,  as  every  channel  of  commu- 
nication was  stopt  or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with 
doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumours  which  were  in- 
dustriously spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Valens  had  left  Procopius  sole  master  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead  :  but,  on  the  news 
of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Caesarea,  he 
basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune  ;  proposed 
to  negociate  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his 
secret  inclination  to  abdicate  the  imperial  purple. 
The  timid  monarch  was  saved  from  disgrace  and 
ruin  by  the  firmness  of  his  ministers,  and  their 
abilities  soon  decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the 
civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had 
resigned  without  a  murmur;  but  as  soon  as  the 
public  safety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger;  and  the  re- 
storation of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the  praifecturc 
of  the  cast,  was  the  first  step  which  indicated  the 
repentance  of  Valens,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently 
supported  by  powerful  armies,  and  obedient  pro- 
vinces.   But  many  of  the  principal  officers,  military 

rowly  escaped  a  sentence  of  death,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote 
|.arl«  of  Mauritania.  (Philostorg.  I.  ix.  c.  ■>.  H.  and  Godefroy's  Dissert. 
(..  389-    178 

'.   Hornu«da?  maturo  juveni  Hormisdae  regalis  illius  filio,  potestatcm 

pnocoMnlii  detalit;  eicivilia,  more  veteran,  et  bells,  recturo,    Am. 

mini,  xxvi.  8.     The   Persian   prince  escaped   with  honour  and  safety, 

and  was  afterward*  [A.  D.  360.]  restored  to  the  nme extraordinary  office 
of  proconsul  of  Bitbyoia,  [Tillemoot,  Hist,  dee  Bmpi  reurs,  torn.  v.  p. 

2»0  )     I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Safari  was  propagated.    1  find 

\    li   '/It  ,  a  pope  llorrni-das  ;  hut  he  was  a  native  of  Frusino,  in  Italy. 

P   .      BfCV.  Pontine,  torn.  i.  p.  247.) 

j/    I  be    mfar.t    rebel    was  afterwards    the   wife  of    the  emperor  Gra- 

tian,  hut  she  died  yoang,  and  childless.    Sec  Ducange,  I  am   Byzutio. 

p.  48—  ■;■ 

lirnini  cnlmioif  summi  prosapiam,  was  the  language  of  Proco- 
pius :  who  »!(<■«  i<  <1  to  despise  the  ohscure  hirlli,  and  fortuitous  election, 
of  the  iij.-Urt  Paanonian,     Arnmian.  xxvi.  7. 

t  Et  dedignatoi  hominem  •nperare  certamirje  detpicsbilero,  auc- 
tontatis  et  <>l>i  fidoctt  corporis,  ipsis  hostihus  jussit,  suum  vincire 
rectorem  :  atque  ita  turmarum  antesignanus  umhralilis  comprenflM 
•  uorum  manihus.      The  strength  and    beauty  of  Arinlhi  ii\  the  new 


as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives 
of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  guilty  scene,  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  be- 
traying and  deserting  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 
Lupicinus  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  to  bring  the 
legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus, 
who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all 
the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop  a 
superior  body  of  the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  ban- 
ner, he  commanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to 
seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader ;  and 
such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary order  was  instantly  obeyed.1  Arbetio, 
a  respectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement,  and 
once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In 
the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he 
showed  his  gray  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ; 
saluted  the  soldiers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing 
names  of  children  and  companions,  and  exhorted 
them  no  longer  to  support  the  desperate  cause  of  a 
contemptible  tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their  old  com- 
mander, who  had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and 
victory.  In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatiras  and 
Nacosia,  the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  deserted 
by  his  troops,  who  were  seduced  by  the  instructions 
and  example  of  their  perfidious  officers.  After 
wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  despond- 
ing followers,  conducted  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
immediately  beheaded.  He  suffered  the  ordinary 
fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper;  but  the  acts  of 
cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror, 
under  the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  mankind.1 
Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  _        ... 

Severe  inquisu 

natural  fruits  of  despotism  and  rebel-  tion  into  the 

i"  -n    j.    .1         •  •    •*•  •    i       ^u      crime  of  magic 

lion.  But  the  inquisition  into  the  at  Rome  anj  An_ 
crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the  reign  l^chj  3?3  &c 
of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorously 
prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  inter- 
preted as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  the  displea- 
sure of  heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.11 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that, 
in  the  present  age,  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
has  abolished x  a  cruel  and  odious  prejudice,  which 


Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  Basil ;  who  supposes  that  God  had 
created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  the  human  species.  The 
painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure:  the  historians  ap- 
peared fabulous  when  they  related  his  exploits.  (Ammian.  xxvi.  and 
Vales,  ad  loc.) 

s  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammianus  in  Lycia,  and  by 
Zosimus  at  Thyatira  ;  which  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  each 
other.  Hut  Thyatira  alluitur  Lyco,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31.  Cella- 
rius,  Goograph.  Antiq  torn.  ii.  p.  79.)  and  the  transcribers  might  easily 
convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known  province. 

«  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a 
regular  series,  by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  C— 10.)  and  Zosimus.  (I.  iv.  p. 
203—210.)  They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each  other. 
Thcmistius  (Oral.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  some  base  panegyric  ;  and  Eu- 
napius  (p.  83,  84.)  some  malicious  satire. 

u  Libanius  do  ulcisceml.  Julian,  nece.  c.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The  sophist 
deplores  the  public  frenzy,  but  he  docs  not  (after  their  deaths)  impeach 
the  justice  of  the  emperors. 

i  The  French  and  English  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  allow  the 
theory,  and  deny  the  ■practice,  of  witchcraft.  (Dcnisart,  Recneil  de 
Decisions  «!e  Jurisprudence,  au  mot  Sorciers,  torn.  iv.  p.  553.    Black. 
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reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  adhered 
to  every  system  of  religious  opinions.?  The  nations, 
and  the  sects,  of  the  Roman  world,  admitted  with 
equal  credulity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality 
of  that  infernal  art,2  which  was  able  to  control  the 
eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  mys- 
terious power  of  spells  and  incantations,  of  potent 
herbs,  and  execrable  rites,  which  could  extinguish 
or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul,  blast 
the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant 
daemons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with 
the  wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  preternatural 
dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  ex- 
ercised, from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or  gain, 
by  some  wrinkled  hags,  and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who 
passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contempt." 
The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  as 
they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperious  passions 
of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  continually  pros- 
cribed, and  continually  practised.b  An  imaginary 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and 
mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a  conspiracy, 
were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  am- 
bition, and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the 
actual  crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.0  Such  vain 
terrors  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals ;  and  the  harmless  flame  which 
insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a 
powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted 
fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent."1  From  the  infusion  of  those 
herbs,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  superna- 
tural influence,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of 
more  substantial  poison  ;  and  the  folly  of  mankind 
sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of 
informers  was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes 
of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less  ma- 
lignant nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  exces- 
sive, rigour  of  Constantine  had  recently  decreed  the 
punishment  of  death. e     This  deadly  and  incoherent 

stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.)  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  I.  xii.  c.  5,  6.)  rejects  the  existence  of  magic. 

y  See  CEuvres  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  567 — 589.  The  sceptic  of  Rot. 
terdam  exhibits,  according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose 
knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

z  The  pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Theur- 
gic  and  the  Goetic.  (Hist,  de  l'Academie,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  25.)  But  they 
could  not  have  defended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the  acute 
logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish  and  christian  system,  all  daemons  are 
infernal  spirits  ;  and  all  commerce  with  them  is  idolatry,  apostasy,  &c. 
which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 

a  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v.  Od.  5.  with  Dacier's  and 
Sanadon's  illustrations)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan 
(Pharsal.  vi.  430  —  830.)  is  tedious,  disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime. 
She  chides  the  delay  of  the  furies;  and  threatens,  with  tremendous 
obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 
countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  below 
hell,  &c. 

b  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in 
civitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22. 
See  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  19.  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 
t.  ix.  tit  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 


mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and  adul- 
tery, afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  inno- 
cence, of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  the 
angry  or  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges.  They 
easily  discovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  industry 
and  discernment  was  estimated  by  the  imperial 
court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions  that 
were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It 
was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly 
admitted  such  evidence  as  was  stained  with  perjury, 
or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  improba- 
ble charges  against  the  most  respectable  characters. 
The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened  new 
subjects  of  criminal  prosecution  ;  the  audacious  in- 
former, whose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with 
impunity  ;  but  the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered 
his  real,  or  pretended,  accomplices,  was  seldom  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  price  of  his  infamy.  From  the 
extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young  and  the  aged 
were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Rome  and 
Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers,  ex- 
pired in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  de- 
clared, with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight, 
or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The 
wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confis- 
cations ;  the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled  for 
their  safety  ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  asser- 
tion of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious 
provinces,  the  prisoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugi- 
tives, formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants/ 

When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  The  cruelty  of 
of  the  innocent  and  illustrious  Ro-  ^|™£niaa  and 
mans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cru-  A.  D.  364— 375. 
elty  of  the  first  Caesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or 
the  merit  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and 
of  pity.  The  coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of 
Ammianus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with 
tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  at- 
tention is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of 
freedom  and  servitude,  of  recent  greatness  and  of 
actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with  horror  from  the 

c  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consulta- 
tion. The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a 
magic  tripod:  and  a  dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre, 
pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  e. 
E.  O.  A.  Theodorus  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned  the  fatal 
syllables'!  was  executed.  Theodosius  succeeded.  Lardner  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  353—372)  has  copiously  and  fairly  examined 
this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

d       Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni Virgil.  Bucolic,  vm.  89. 

Devovet  absentes,  sirnulacraque  cereafigit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist  Hypsil.  ad  Jason.  91. 
Such  vain  incantations  could  affect  (he  mind,  and  increase  the  disease, 
of  Germanicus.     Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  69. 

e  See  Heineccius  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.  Cod. 
Theodosian.  1.  ix.  tit.  7.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

f  The  cruel  persecution  of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most 
probably  exaggerated,  by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1.  xxix.  1,  2.)  and  Zosi- 
mus,  (1.  iv.  p.  216—218.)  The  philosopher  Maximus,  with  some 
justice,  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  magic  ;  (Eunapius  in  Vit.  Sophist, 
p.  88,  89.)  and  young  Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one  of 
the  proscribed  books,  gave  himself  for  lost.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Em. 
pereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  340.) 
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frequent  executions,  which  disgraced,  both  at  Rome 
and  Antioeh.the  reign  of  the  two  brothers.?  Valens 
was  of  a  timid."  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric, 
disposition.'  An  auxious  regard  for  his  personal 
safety  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he 
had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe.  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
reasonably  expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which 
had  subdued  his  own  mind,  would  secure  the 
patient  submission  of  his  people.  The  favourites 
of  Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
confiscation,  the  wealth  which  his  economy  would 
have  refused. k  They  urged,  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence, that,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is 
equivalent  to  proof;  that  the  power,  supposes  the 
intention,  of  mischief;  that  the  intention  is  not  less 
criminal  than  the  act  ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer 
deserves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety, 
or  disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judg- 
ment of  Valentinian  was  sometimes  deceived,  and 
his  confidence  abused  ;  but  he  would  have  silenced 
the  informers  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  had  they 
presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound  of 
danger.  They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  jus- 
tice ;  and.  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor 
was  easily  tempted  to  consider  clemency  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  passion  as  a  virtue.  As  long  as  he 
wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition  of 
an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  sel- 
dom injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impunity: 
if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  ap- 
plauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  re- 
sentment of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  he  became 
master  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that 
where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can 
be  exerted  ;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious 
emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defenceless 
objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the  government  of 
his  household,  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even 
imaginary,  offences,  a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omis- 
sion, an  involuntary  delay,  were  chastised  by  a 
sentence  of  immediate  death.  The  expressions 
which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  mouth  of 
the  emperor  of  the  west  were,  "  Strike  off  his  bead  ;" 
— "burn  him  alive;" — "let  him  be  beaten  with 
clubs  till  he  expires  ;"'  and  his  most  favoured  mi- 
nisters soon  understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to 
dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary 

v  Consult  the  six  last  books  of  Ammianu«,  anil  more  particularly  the 
portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx.  8,  '.).  xxxi.  M.)  Tillemont 
ha* collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12—18.  p.  127—1X1.)  from  all  antiquity  their 
virtues  and  ricea, 

h  The  younger  Victor  asserts,  that  he  was  valile  timidns:  yet  he  be. 
haven",  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the 
hear!  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove,  that  his 
arc<  r  »a«  harmless,  Arnmiinus  observes,  with  more  candour  and  judg. 
ment,  ineidentia  crimina  ad  contemptam  vel  I  mini  principil  amplitu. 
dinern  trahena,  in  sanguinem  aacvieuat. 

1  I    "I  :ir .  rljii.itern  natune  r.ilore  propensior  .    .   .    pienas  per 

logeintet  gUdios.    Ammi.ui.  xxx.  8.    Seexxvii.  7. 

k  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarire  from  Valens  to  his  ser- 
vants. Avanre  matt  properly  belongato  ministers  than  to  king*;  in 
whom  that  passion  iacomroonfy  extinguished  by  absolute  pom    ion 


commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  re- 
peated gratification  of  this  savage  justice  hardened 
the  mind  of  Valentinian  against  pity  and  remorse  ; 
and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  cruelty.™  He  could  behold  with  calm 
satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and 
death:  he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful 
servants  whose  temper  was  the  most  congenial  to 
his  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin,  who  had  slaugh- 
tered the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded 
with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  prefecture  of 
Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellations  of  Innocence,  and  Mica 
Aurea,  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favour  of 
Maximin.  The  cages  of  those  trusty  guards  were 
always  placed  near  the  bedchamber  of  Valentinian, 
who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the 
bleeding  limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  aban- 
doned to  their  rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises 
were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Roman  emperor  ; 
and  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge,  by 
a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful 
animal  was  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her 
native  woods.11 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  re-  Their  ]aws  and 
flection,  when  the  mind  of  Valens  was  government. 
not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage, 
the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the 
conduct,  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  wrestern  emperor  could 
clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  pursue,  his  own 
and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
east,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the  various 
examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  prefect  Sallust.  Both  princes  invariably  re- 
tained, in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  temperate  sim- 
plicity which  had  adorned  their  private  life  ;  and, 
under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court  never 
cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually 
reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Con- 
stantius  ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the 
designs  of  Julian  and  his  successor  ;  and  displayed 
a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which  might  inspire 
posterity  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  their 
character  and  government.  It  is  not  from  the  master 
of  Innocence,  that  we  should  expect  the  tender  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  prompt- 
ed Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of  new- 
born  infants ;°    and  to  establish  fourteen   skilful 

1  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  plea- 
santry: "  Abt,  Comes,  et  muta  ci  caput,  qui  sibi  mutari  provinciam 
enpit."  A  boy,  who  had  slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  hound;  an 
armourer,  who  had  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of 
the  legitimate  weight,  Sec.  were  the  victims  of  his  fury. 

m  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom 
Valentinian  condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Aminianus 
fxxvii.  7.)  strangely  supposes,  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed 
were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by  the  christians.  His  impartial  silence 
dors  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  great  chamberlain  Rhodanus  was 
burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression.  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  302.) 

ii  ('I  bene  meritam  in  sylvas  juasit  abire  Innoxiam.  Ammian.xxix, 
3.  ami  Valeaiusad  locum. 

n  Sec  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  lii.  leg.  2.     Unusquisijue  so- 

bolcm  iuam  nutriat.    Unod  si  exponendam  putaverit  animadversion! 
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physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the 
fourteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an 
illiterate  soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support 
of  declining  science.?  It  was  his  intention,  that  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  taught  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis 
of  every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of 
the  school  was  usually  proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople claimed  a  just  and  singular  pre-emi- 
nence. The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts  of 
Valentinian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  gradually  improved  by 
subsequent  regulations.  That  school  consisted  of 
thirty-one  professors  in  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing. One  philosopher,  and  two  lawyers ;  five  so- 
phists, and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and 
three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin, 
tongue  ;  besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then 
styled,  antiquarians,  whose  laborious  pens  supplied 
the  public  libraries  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of 
the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of  conduct,  which  was 
prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more  curious,  as  it 
affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and  discipline 
of  a  modern  university.  It  was  required,  that  they 
should  bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magistrates 
of  their  native  province.  Their  names,  professions, 
and  places  of  abode,  were  regularly  entered  in  a 
public  register.  The  studious  youth  were  severely 
prohibited  from  wasting  their  time  in  feasts,  or  in 
the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  education  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  praefect  of  the 
city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refrac- 
tory by  stripes  or  expulsion  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  master  of  the  offices, 
that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  scholars 
might  be  usefully  applied  "to  the  public  service. 
The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  the 
cities  were  guarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
fensors ;'i  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and  advo- 
cates of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights,  and  to 
expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 
throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  administered 
by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune ;  but  in 
the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  observe  some  difference  between 
the  government  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Valens 
was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied 


quoe  constituta  est  subjacebit.  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere  in 
the  dispute  between  Noodt  and  Binkershoek:  how  far,  or  how  long, 
this  unnatural  practice  had  been  condemned  or  abolished  by  law,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society. 

P  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  De  Professoribus  et  Medicis,  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  De 
Sludiis  liberalibus  Urbis  Romee.  Besides  our  usual  guide,  (Godefroy,) 
we  may  consultGiannone,  (Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  105—111.)  who 
has  treated  the  interesting  subject  with  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man 
of  letters,  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 

q  Cod  Theodos.  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy's  Paralitlon,  which 
diligently  gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 

t  Three  lines  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14.)  countenance  a  whole  oration 
of  Themistius,   (viii.  p."  101 — 120.)   full  of  adulation,   pedantry,  and 


Valentinian 
maintains  the 
religious  tolera- 
tion, 
A.  D.  364—37-5. 


only  by  public  oppression,  and  his  ambition  never 
aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress,  the  future 
strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  one  fourth  of  the  tribute 
of  the  east/  Valentinian  appears  to  have  been  less 
attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens  of 
his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal 
administration;  but  he  exacted,  without  scruple, 
a  very  large  share  of  the  private  property ;  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  revenues,  which  supported 
the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more 
advantageously  employed  for  the  defence  and  im- 
provement of  the  state.  The  subjects  of  the  east, 
who  enjoyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splen- 
did, merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  subsequent  generation.5 

But  the  most  honourable  circum- 
stance of  the  character  of  Valentinian, 
is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality 
which  he  uniformly  preserved  in  an 
age  of  religious  contention.  His  strong  sense,  un- 
enlightened, but  uncorrupted,  by  study,  declined, 
with  respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions  of 
theological  debate.  The  government  of  the  earth 
claimed  his  vigilance,  and  satisfied  his  ambition ; 
and  while  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  disciple 
of  the  church,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  sove- 
reign of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an  apostate, 
he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tianity :  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege 
which  he  had  assumed  for  himself ;  and  they  might 
accept,  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  the  general 
toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted 
to  passion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  disguise.*  The 
pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects  which 
acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or  popu- 
lar insult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited 
by  Valentinian,  except  those  secret  and  criminal 
practices,  which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the 
dark  purposes  of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of 
magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly  punished,  was  more 
strictly  proscribed ;  but  the  emperor  admitted  a 
formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of 
divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
exercised  by  the  Tuscan  haruspices.  He  had  con- 
demned, with  the  consent  of  the  most  rational 
pagans,  the  licence  of  nocturnal  sacrifices  ;  but  he 
immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Praetextatus, 

common-place  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  366— 
396.)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  virtues  and  genius  of 
Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

s  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  262.  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of  costly 
abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciales  admodum 
parcus,  tributorum  ubique  molliens  sarcinas.  By  some  his  frugality 
was  styled  avarice.  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  ISO.) 

t  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  imperii  mei  date  ;  quibus  nni- 
cuique  quod  aninio  imbibisset  colendi  libera  facultas  tributaest.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we 
may  add  the  various  testimonies  of  Ammianus,  (xxx.  9.)  Zosimus,  (I. 
iv.  p.  204.)  and  Sozomen,  (1.  vi.  c.  7.  21.)  Baronius  would  naturally 
blame  such  rational  toleration,  (Aunal.  Eccles.  A.D.  370,  No.  129—132. 
A.  D.  376.  No.  3,4.) 
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proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life 
of  the  Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortless. 
iff  thev  were  deprived  of  the  invaluable  blessing:  of 
the  Eleusiniau  mysteries.  Philosophy  alone  can 
boa^t.  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of 
philosophy.)  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly- 
principle  of  fanaticism.  But  this  truce  of  twelve 
years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wise  and  vigorous 
l;.>\  eminent  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending  the  re- 
petition of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften 
the  manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religi- 
ous factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfor- 

»  »Iens  professes  _ 

Arimisni,  and  tunately  placed  at  a  distance  trom  the 
«thoi.U^r "  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As 
A.  D.  367—378.  soon  ^  tjie  christians  of  the  west  had 
extricated  themselves  from  the  snares  of  the  creed 
of  Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed  into  the  slumber 
of  orthodoxv  :  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Arian 
party,  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan, 
might  be  considered,  rather  as  objects  of  contempt 
than  of  resentment.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the 
east,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  extremity  of  Thebais, 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  hostile  factions  were 
more  equally  balanced  ;  and  this  equality,  instead 
of  recommending  the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only 
to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.  The 
monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments  by 
invectives  ;  and  their  invectives  were  sometimes 
followed  by  blows.  Athanasius  still  reigned  at 
Alexandria;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  An- 
tioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every 
episcopal  \acancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the 
reconciliation  of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi- 
Arian,  bishops  ;  but  their  secret  reluctance  to  em- 
brace the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the 
splendour  of  the  triumph:  and  the  declaration  of 
Salens,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had 
imitated  the  impartial  conduct  rfr  his  brother, 
was  an  important  victory  on  the  side  of  Ari- 
anism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their  pri- 
vate life  in  the  condition  of  catechumens  ;  but  the 
piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to 
the  dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  ad- 
dreased  himself  to  Eudoxus,"  bishop  of  the  imperial 
city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox 
theology,  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  guilt,  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  erroneous  choice. 
Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of  the  em- 
peror, he  must  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of 
lii-  christian  subjects;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the 
Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if 
they    were    not  suffered   to   reign,  they   were  most 


o  Eurloxiii  wa*  of  a  mild  and  timid  di»po»ition.     When  he  baptized 
Valern    A    I)    307  ,    be  mut  have   heen   extremely  old  ;  since   In   bad 

■tadied  tbeolugi  fmy.fire  year*  before;  nndei  Lucian,  a  learned  and 
Pjoai  martyr.  Ptiitaatorr.1.  ji  c.  14—16.  I.  i v.  c.  4  with  (Jodcfroy,  p. 
82  2W  and  T.llemont,  Hem.  Kccles.  torn.  v.  p.  474—  48'),  &c. 


cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  he  had  taken 
this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or  the  reputation,  of 
impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius, 
to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian  ;  but,  as  he 
had  received  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets 
of  Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the 
direction  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of  the 
Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  catholic 
church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness  ;  by  de- 
grees he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy  ;  and  he 
insensibly  hated  those  sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  hatred.*  The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was 
always  swayed  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  fami- 
liarly conversed  ;  and  the  exile  or  imprisonment  of 
a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  the  most  readily 
granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments 
were  frequently  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Homoousian  party  ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore 
ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps  acci- 
dentally, were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to 
the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every  contest,  the 
catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of 
those  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election,  the 
claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the  prefer- 
ence ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of 
a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius  at- 
tempted to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  venerable 
age  ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  sepul- 
chre has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the 
zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  instantly  flew  to  arms, 
intimidated  the  prafect ;  and  the  archbishop  was 
permitted  to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  The  death  Death  of  Athana. 
of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  per-  A  diu3'73 
secution  of  Egypt;  and  the  pagan  May  2d. 
minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  the  worth- 
less Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased 
the  favour  of  the  reigning  party,  by  the  blood  and 
sufferings  of  their  christian  brethren.  The  free  tole- 
ration of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was  bit- 
terly lamented,  as  a  circumstance  which  aggravated 
the  misery  of  the  catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
impious  tyrant  of  the  east.? 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  Just  ideaof  his 
has  left  a  deep  stain  of  persecution  on  persecution, 
the  memory  of  Valens ;  and  the  character  of  a 
prince  who  derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices, 
from  a  feeble  understanding,  and  a  pusillanimous 
temper,  scarcely  deserves  the  labour  of  an  apology. 
Yet  candour  may  discover  some  reasons  to  suspect 
that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  Valens  often  ex- 


x  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432.)  insults  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Arians,  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 

y  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn 
from  Socrates,  (1.  iv.'j  Sozomen,  (I.  vi.)  Theodoret,  (I.  iv.)  and  the 
immense  compilations  of  Tillemont,  (particularly  torn.  vi.  viii.  and  ix. 
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ceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of  their 
master  ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has 
been  very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  de- 
clamation, and  easy  credulity,  of  his  antagonists.7 
1.  The  silence  of  Valentinian  may  suggest  a  pro- 
bable argument,  that  the  partial  severities,  which 
were  exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his 
colleague,  amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  in- 
considerable deviations  from  the  established  system 
of  religious  toleration  :  and  the  judicious  historian, 
who  has  praised  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  bro- 
ther, has  not  thought  himself  obliged  to  contrast 
the  tranquillity  of  the  west  with  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  east.*  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed 
to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at 
least  the  behaviour,  of  Valens  may  be  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  his  personal  transactions  with  the 
eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  who  had 
succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the 
Trinitarian  cause.b  The  circumstantial  narrative 
has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  stripped  away  a 
thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall  be 
astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian 
tyrant,  who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character, 
or  was  apprehensive,  if  he  employed  violence,  of  a 
general  revolt  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  The 
archbishop,  who  asserted,  with  inflexible  pridc,c 
the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly 
assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  the  cathedral ;  and, 
instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment,  subscribed  the 
donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of  an  hos- 
pital, which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caesarea.d  3.  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover, that  any  law  (such  as  Theodosius  afterwards 
enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  published  by  Va- 
lens against  the  Athanasian  sectaries  ;  and  the  edict 
which  excited  the  most  violent  clamours,  may  not 
appear  so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor 
had  observed,  that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratify- 
ing their  lazy  disposition  under  the  pretence  of 
religion,  had  associated  themselves  with  the  monks 
of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  count  of  the  east  to 
drag  them  from  their  solitude  ;  and  to  compel  those 
deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative, 
of  renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  dis- 
charging the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens.e 

z  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  has 
already  conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

a  This  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  forcible,  that  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c. 
32,  33.)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  (I.  iii  c.  32.)  that  it  was  appeased 
by  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Themistius  pronounced  in  the  year 
374.  (Orat.  xii.  p.  154.  in  Latin  only.)  Such  contradictions  diminish 
the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  persecution  of  Valens. 

b  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  viii.  p.  153 — 167.)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from  the  Pa- 
negyrics of  the  two  Gregories ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Basil. 
The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn, 
ii.  p.  155—180.)  do  not  preseut  the  image  of  a  very  lively  persecution. 

o  BasiliusCaesariensisepiscopus  Cappadociie  clarus  habetur .  .  .  .qui 
multa  continentiae  et  ingenii  bona  uno  superbiae  malo  perdidit.  This 
irreverent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St.  Jerom. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Scaliirer's  edition  of  his  Chronicle;  but  Isaac 
Vnssius  found  it  in  some  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed  by  the 
monks. 

d  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed 


The  ministers  of  Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the 
sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  a  right 
of  enlisting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the 
imperial  armies.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,f 
which  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The 
soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests  ;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made 
in  the  monasteries  which  disobeyed  the  commands 
of  their  sovereign^ 

The  strict  regulations  which  have  vaientiniaD  re- 
been  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  modern   strains  the4, 

J  avarice  ot  the 

legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and   clergy, 

•  c  a         i  u  •    •  A.  D.  370. 

avarice  of  the  clergy,  may  be  origin- 
ally deduced  from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian. His  edict h  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the 
city.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
not  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins ; 
and  menaced  their  disobedience  with  the  animad- 
version of  the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or 
inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual 
daughter:  every  testament  contrary  to  this  edict 
was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  illegal  dona- 
tion was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury. 
By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  same  provisions  were  extended  to  nuns  and 
bishops  ;  and  that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  tes- 
tamentary gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian 
of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue,  Valentinian  ap- 
plied this  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  in- 
dependent property  :  and  many  of  those  devout 
females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps 
with  the  eagerness  of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the 
pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury ;  and  renounced,  for 
the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  con- 
jugal society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent 
sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  con- 
science, and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their 
heart ;  and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they 
hastily  bestowed,  was  often  abused  by  knaves  and 

in  merit,  if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It 
was  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  (Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Orat.  xx.  p.  439.) 

e  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  63.  Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  409—413.) 
performs  the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  808.)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox 
friends,  who  had  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Valens,  and  suppressed  the 
liberty  of  choice. 

i  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall 
consider  the  monastic  institutions. 

p  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c  24,  25.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33.  Jerom  in  Chron. 
p.  189.  and  torn.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many 
miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their  faith.  Right,  says  Jortin, 
(Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.)  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miracles? 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  20.  Godefroy,  (torn.  vi.  p.  49.) 
after  the  example  of  Baronius,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  important  law  ;  whose  spirit  was 
long  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Edward  I.  of 
England,  and  other  christian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth 
century. 
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enthusiasts  :  who  hastened  from  the  extremes  of 
the  east,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid  theatre,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their  eon- 
tempt  of  the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its 
most  desirable  advantages;  the  lively  attachment, 
perhaps,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  de- 
licate plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the 
respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and 
the  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
sumed in  lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages  ; 
and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the 
first,  or  possibly  the  sole,  place  in  the  testament  of 
his  spiritual  daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare, 
%\  ith  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy,  that  he  was  only 
the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  steward  of  the 
poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful,  trade,'  which 
was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  a  superstitious  age  :  and  two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Latin  fathers  very  honestly  con- 
fess, that  the  ignominious  edict  of  Valentinian  was 
just  and  necessary  ;  and  that  the  christian  priests 
had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still 
enjoyed  by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  idols.  But  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in  a  contest  with 
the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private  interest:  and  Jc- 
rom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the 
ecclesiastics  were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
emolument,  they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church  ;  and 
dignify  their  covctousness  with  the  specious  names 
of  piety  and  patriotism.11 
Amb.tion  and  '  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
luxury  of  Da-   constrained  to  stigmatize  the  avarice 

IMW!,     bishop  ° 

of  Rome,  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the 

law  of  Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense, 
or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  service  the 
zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and  the 
grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity 
of  a  very  ambiguous  character.1  But  the  splendid 
rices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Damasus,  have  been  curiously 
observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers 

i  The  expression*  which  I  have  used  arc  temperate  and  feeble,  if 
compared  with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  1.3.  45. 
It  J,  Scc.j  In  Am  turn,  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  im- 
paled >"  his  brother  monks:  ana  the  Scrleratitx,  the  Vernipellis,  was 
publicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow  Paula,  (torn.  li.  p.  363.) 
lb-  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affections,  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter;  but  he  declares,  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to  any 
selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

k  I'udet  dicere,  sacerdot--s  idolorum,  mimi  et  auriga>,  et  scorta, 
hzreditate*  capiunt :  soli"  clerici*  ac  monachix  hie  lege  prohibetur. 
El  BOO  prohibetur  a  persecutoribus,  sed  a  prim  ipihiis  chriltiania, 
Ne<  de  lege  qoeror;  sed  dole*  cur  meruerimun  banc  legem.  Jerom 
torn  i.  p.  !.'}.)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret  policy  of  Ins  patron  Da- 
rn imis. 

I  Three  words  of  Jerorn,  nancttt  memnriir  DomtUlM  [torn  ii.  p.  1 19.) 
wash  away  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyesof  Tillemout,  (Mem. 
ton.  %ni    p.  .380—  424.) 

m  Jerom  himself  i»  forced  to  allow,  cfodeliMifnte  interfectionei  ili. 

era* perpetrate,  'in  Chron.  p.    186  )     Bol  an  original   libel,  or 

petition  of  iwr,  preabyten  of  the  advent  party,  has  unaccountably 

esraped.  They  affirm,  that  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  sure  burnt,  and 
that  the  roof  was  until'  il  ■  that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  clergy,  gravedisgers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiator-. ;  that  none 
of  hit  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and   sixty  dead  bodies 


his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words : 
"  The  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied 
with  peace  and  plenty  :  but  the  tranquillity  of  his 
government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  sedition 
of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardour  of  Damasus 
and  Ursinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed 
the  ordinary  measure  of  human  ambition.  They 
contended  with  the  rage  of  party  ;  the  quarrel  was 
maintained  by  the  wounds  and  death  of  their  fol- 
lowers ;  and  the  praefect,  unable  to  resist  or  to 
appease  the  tumult,  Avas  constrained,  by  superior 
violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  pre- 
vailed ;  the  well-disputed  victory  remained  on  the 
side  of  his  faction  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dead  bodies'"  were  found  in  the  Basilica  of  Sicini- 
nus,"  where  the  christians  hold  their  religious  as- 
semblies ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds 
of  the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity. 
When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  I  am 
not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  in- 
flame the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce 
the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  contest.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be  enriched 
by  the  offerings  of  matrons  ;°  that,  as  soon  as  his 
dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance, 
he  may  proceed,  in  his  chariot,  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  ; p  and,  that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  im- 
perial table  will  not  equal  the  profuse  and  delicate 
entertainments  provided  by  the  taste,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How  much  more 
rationally  (continues  the  honest  pagan)  would  those 
pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of 
alleging  the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for 
their  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exemplary 
life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance 
and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast 
looks,  recommended  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to 
the  Deity,  and  his  true  worshippers."'1  The  schism 
of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the 
exile  of  the  latter ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  prsefect 
Pra3textatusr  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 
Praetextatus  was  a  philosophic  pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness  ;  who  disguised  a 
reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest,  when  he  assured 
Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the 

were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond'i  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works. 

n  The  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  chlircl)  of 
Sancta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  Baronius,  A.  D.  367, 
No.  3.  and  Donatus,  Roma  Antiipia  et  Nova,  I.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  462. 

o  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronanim, 
the  ladies'  ear-scratcher. 

p  Gregory  Nazianzcn  (Orat.  xxxii.  p.  526.)  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  imperial  cities;  their  gilt 
car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous  train,  &c.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild 
beast. 

H  Ammian.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  verisqtte  ejus  cultoribus. 
The  incomparable  pliancy  of  a  polytheist ! 

t  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture  (xxvii.  9.) 
styles  him  praeclarae  indolis,  gravitatisque,  senator,  (xxii.7.  and  Vales, 
ail  loc.)  A  curious  inscription  (Goiter  MCII.  No.  2.)  records,  in  two 
columns,  his  religious  and  civil  honours.  In  one  line  he  was  pontiff  of 
tin  Sun,  and  of  Vesta,  Augur,  Cluindecemvir,  Hierophant,  &c.  &c.  In 
the  other,  1.  Quaestor  candidate*,  more  probably  titular.  2.  PrBstor. 
3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lusitania.  5.  I'ro- 
COtlllll  of  Achaia.  6.  Preefect  of  Rome.  7.  Praetorian  prsefect  of  Italy. 
8.  Of  1 1 1  vricutn.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year  385.  See  Tillemout,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  241.  736. 
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christian  religion.s  This  lively  picture  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century,  he- 
comes  the  more  curious,  as  it  represents  the  inter- 
mediate degree  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the 
apostolic  fishermen,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  con- 
fines of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
Foreign  wars,  When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals 
A.  D.  364—375.  an(j  Qf  tjie  army  committed  the  sceptre 

of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian, 
his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  expe- 
rience, and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as 
well  as  spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  their  judicious  choice.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  troops,  who  pressed  him  to  nominate  his 
colleague,  was  justified  by  the  dangerous  situation 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  con- 
scious, that  the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind 
were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  distant  frontiers 
of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian had  relieved  the  barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his 
name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and  conquest 
excited  the  nations  of  the  east,  of  the  north,  and  of  the 
south.  Their  inroads  were  often  vex- 
atious, and  sometimes  formidable ;  but, 
during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  domini- 
ons ;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and 
direct  the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps 
the  method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  express 
the  urgent  and  divided  cares  of  the  two  emperors  ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be 
distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative.  A 
separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war ; 
I.  Germany  ;  II.  Britain;  III.  Africa  ;  IV.  The  east; 
and,  V.  The  Danube  ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct 
image  of  the  military  state  of  the  empire  under  the 
reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
I.  Germany.  I-  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni 

Jide  Gaai?"Di '"'  had  been  offended  by  the  harsh  and 

a.  d.  365.  haughty  behaviour  of  Ursacius,  master 
of  the  offices  ;l  who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  par- 
simony, had  diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  of  the  presents,  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, either  from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they  com- 
municated to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense 
of  the  national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the 
chiefs  were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their 
standard.  Before  Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps, 
the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  flames  ;  before  his 
general  Dagalaiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni, 
they  had  secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the 

A.  D.  366.      forests  of  Germany.     In  the  beginning 

January.  of  tfle  ensujng  year5  the  mjl}tary  force 

of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid  columns, 

s  Facite  me  Romans:  urbis  episcopum  ;  et  ero  protinus  christianus. 
(Jerom,  torn.  ii.  p.  165.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Damasus  would 
not  have  purchased  his  conversion  at  such  a  price. 

t  Ammian.  xxvi.  5.  Valesius  adds  a  long-  and  good  note  on  the  mas- 
ter of  the  offices. 

u  Ammian.  xxvii.  1.     Zosinius,  1.  iv.   p.  209.     The  disgrace  of  the 


broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the 
severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman  counts 
were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the 
standard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with  in- 
sulting shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their 
victory.  The  standard  was  recovered  ;  but  the 
Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their 
disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers 
must  learn  to  fear  their  commander,  before  they 
could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops  were 
solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling  Batavians 
were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  army. 
Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and,  as  if 
he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he 
inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found  to 
be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The  Batavians 
were  degraded  from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their 
arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence  the 
troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the 
indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  protested,  that, 
if  he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would 
approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with 
affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ;  the 
Batavians  resumed  their  arms  ;  and,  with  their  arms, 
the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  their 
disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the  Alemanni.u  The  prin- 
cipal command  was  declined  by  Dagalaiphus  ;  and 
that  experienced  general,  who  had  represented, 
perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival 
Javinus  convert  those  difficulties  into  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  bar- 
barians. At  the  head  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced  with  cautious  and 
rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna,"  in  the  territory  of  Metz, 
where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni, 
before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and 
flushed  his  soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  easy 
and  bloodless  victory.  Another  division,  or  rather 
army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton 
devastation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them- 
selves on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus, 
who  had  viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  gene- 
ral, made  his  silent  approach  through  a  deep  and 
woody  vale,  till  he  could  distinctly  perceive  the 
indolent  security  of  the  Germans.  Some  were 
bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  others  were 
combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair  ;  others  again 
were  swallowing  large  draughts  of  rich  and  delicious 
wine.     On  a  sudden  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 

Batavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard  for 
military  honour,  which  could  not  atiect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  suc- 
ceeding a'.';e. 

x  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  i'Ancietine  Gaule,  p.  587.  The  name  of 
the  Moselle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Aluminous,  is  clearly  understood 
by  Mascou.  Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  (vii.  2.) 
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Roman  trumpet  ;  they  saw  the  enemy  in  their  camp. 
Astonishment  produced  disorder  ;  disorder  was  fol- 
lowed by  flight  and  dismay  ;  and  the  confused 
multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by 
the  swords  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and 
auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  third, 
and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian 
plains,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne  :  the  straggling 
detachments  were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard  ; 
and  the  barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter, in  a  decisive  battle,  the  victorious  forces  of  the 
lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with 
equal  valour,  and  with  alternate  success.  The 
Romans  at  length  prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thousand  of  the  Ale- 
manni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded  ; 
and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  Hying 
remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause 
of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship 
for  the  ensuing  year.*  The  triumph 
of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by 
their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung 
on  a  gibbet,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  indig- 
nant general.  This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty,  whicli 
■right  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was 
followed  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the 
son  of  Yadomair  ;  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and 
sickly  constitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  formidable 
spirit.  The  domestic  assassin  was  instigated  and 
protected  by  the  Romans  ;z  and  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed  their  secret 
apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining  em- 
pire. The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in 
public  councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  sword. 

Valentinian  While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be 

L"M*f.  *ni.fort1'  humbled    by  their  recent  calamities, 

nc*    the    Klnne,  -^ 

a.  D.  368.  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified 
by  the  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or 
Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper  Germany. 
In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  a  christian  festival, 
Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had  long 
meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine, 
entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a 
multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex.  Valentinian 
resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the 
bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade their  country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of 
Rhaetia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accompanied  by 
In  -  >on  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on  both 
flanks  by  Jovinus   and   Severus,  the  two  xnasters- 

7  The    battle*  arc   described    by  Ammianun,  'xxvii.  2.)  ami  by  7,ns\. 

mm,  'I   iv.  p  '&H.,  whoenppoaei  Valentinian  to  h-i v<-  been  preient, 
i  Madia  wltcitairte  nortrornro,  ocenboit.    Arnmian.  xxvii.  10. 
a  The  expedition    of   Valentinian   is   related   l»y    Amrnianiis,    'xxvii. 

10    anrt  celebrated  by  Anaonim,  (Moscll.  421,  &c.)  who  foolishly  sup. 
pov«,  that  the  Bobmm  win-  ignorant  of  the  viunes  of  the  Danube. 

\  fiuojNIlfal  enirn  mtio,  Jam  inde  ab  irn  iitiabiilin  primis  van*  I  lb  C8- 
wum  imrrnnuta  ;   ita  sa-piu*  adolescit,  at  faiaK  longis  BKcnlil  aeitimc- 


general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  west. 
The  Alemanni,  unable  to  prevent  the  devastation 
of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountain,  in  the  modern  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans.  The  life  of  Valentinian 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  intrepid 
curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  explore  some 
secret  and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  barbarians 
suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade ;  and  the  em- 
peror, who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a 
steep  and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  his  armour-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  mag- 
nificently enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
At  the  signal  of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman 
troops  encompassed  and  ascended  the  mountain  of 
Solicinium  on  three  different  sides.  Every  step 
which  they  gained  increased  their  ardour,  and 
abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy:  and  after  their 
united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
they  impetuously  urged  the  barbarians  down  the 
northern  descent,  where  count  Sebastian  was  posted 
to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this  signal  victory, 
Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-quarters  at 
Treves  ;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the 
exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal  games.-1  But 
the  wise  monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  confined  his  attention  to  the 
important  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier, against  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly 
flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north.b 
The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the 
straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with 
strong  castles  and  convenient  towers  ;  new  works, 
and  new  arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
prince  who  was  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts;  and 
his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and  barbarian  youth 
were  severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  war. 
The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes  op- 
posed by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by 
hostile  attempts,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul 
during  the  nine  subsequent  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Valentinian.0 

That    prudent    emperor,  who  dili-  B^  ^ 

gently  practised  the  wise  maxims  of         dians, 
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Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment 
and  excite  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of 
Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on 
cither  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague 
dominion  of  the  Burgundians  ;  a  warlike  and  nu- 
merous people  of  the  Vandal  race,d  whose  obscure 
name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  has  finally  settled  on  a  flourishing  province. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient 

tur  intacta.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  The  count  de  Bnat,  (Hist,  lies  Peuples 
<le  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  p.  370.)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the  Alemanni  to 
their  easy  adoption  ot  strangers. 

e  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  p.  214.  The  younper  Virtor 
mentions  the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  arma  meditan  ; 
finpere  terra  sen  limo  simulacra. 

a  Bellicoaoa  et  pubis  immensce  yiribus  afflucntes  ;  et  ideo  metuendos 
finitimis  univcrsis.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 
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manners  of  the  Burgundians,  appears  to  have  been 
the  difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution. The  appellation  of  Hendinos  was  given 
to  the  king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to 
the  high  priest,  of  the  nation.  The  person  of  the 
priest  was  sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but 
the  temporal  government  was  held  by  a  very  pre- 
carious tenure.  If  the  events  of  war  accused  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  immediately 
deposed  ;  and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects  made 
him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall 
more  properly  within  the  sacerdotal  department.6 
The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt-pits f  engaged 
the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent 
contests:  the  latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the 
secret  solicitations,  and  liberal  offers,  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the 
fortresses  of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual 
credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  interest.8 
An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  Burgundians  soon 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  impa- 
tiently required  the  support  and  subsidies  which 
Valentinian  had  promised  ;  but  they  were  amused 
with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a 
fruitless  expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  arms  and  fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier 
checked  the  fury  of  their  just  resentment;  and 
their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  imbitter 
the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Alemanni.  The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  some  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  original  de- 
sign of  Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to 
destroy  ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been 
equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of 
the  German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the 
Alemanni,  Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name, 
had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor 
himself,  with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  con- 
descended to  pass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles 
into  the  country,  and  would  infallibly  have  seized 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  measures 
had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the 
troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor ; 
and  the  favours  which  he  received,  fixed  him,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and  sincere  friend  of 
the  republic.11 

e  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving 
extraordinary  tacts  into  general  laws.  Ammianus  ascribes  a  similar 
custom  to  Egypt;  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatsin,  or 
Roman  empire.  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  79.) 

i  Salinarum  fiiiiumqne  causa  Alemannis  scepe  jurgabant.  Ammian. 
xxviii.  5.  Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sala,  a  river 
which  produced  salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient  conten- 
tion.    Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc. 

g  Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgundii, 
sciunt:  and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular 
form.  (Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  32.)  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority 
of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  History  of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Germany, 
(Plin.  Secund.  Epist.  iii.  5.)  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
hero.  Germanorvm  genera  quiuque  ;  Vindili,  quorum  pars  Burgun. 
diones,  fyc.  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28.) 

h  The  wars  and  negociations,  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and  Ale- 
manni, are  distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  IWarcellinus.  (xxviii.  5. 
2    D 


The  Saxons. 


The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name, 
in  which  we  have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest, 
escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus  ;  and  in  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three  small  islands  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.1  This  contracted  territory, 
the  present  duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Hol- 
stein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inex- 
haustible swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the 
ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  lan- 
guage, their  laws,  and  their  colonies  ;  and  who  so 
long  defended  the  liberty  of  the  north  against  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne.k  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  easily  derived  from  the  similar  manners, 
and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  ; 
which  were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest 
accidents  of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of 
the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the 
hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates  ; 
and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest 
countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide 
might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes, 
filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who 
aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  un- 
known worlds.  It  should  seem  probable,  however, 
that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons 
were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  possessed  arms  and 
ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval 
war ;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through  the 
northern  columns  of  Hercules,1  (which,  during  seve- 
ral months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice,) 
confined  their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of 
a  spacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the  successful 
armaments  which  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on 
the  great  sea.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and 
adventurers,  who  fought  under  the  same  standard, 
were  insensibly  united  in  a  permanent  society,  at 
first  of  rapine,  and  afterwards  of  government. 
A  military  confederation  was  gradually  moulded 
into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of 
marriage  and  consanguinity  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the  name 

xxix.  4.  xxx.  3.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  32.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom 
and  Cassiodorus,  fix  some  dates,  and  add  some  circumstances. 

i  Ett<  tov  avxevaT,,?  KtpfoiKn*  x«P<"»"1ff»  Safoi/er.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv.  27.) 
Ptolemy'fixes  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbri.  He  fills  the  interval  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united, 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Danes. 
See  Cluver.  German.  Autiq.  1.  iii.  c.  21,  22,  23. 

k  M.  D'Anville  (Etablissement  des  Etats  de  l'Europe,  &c.  p.  19— 
26.)  has  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne. 

I  The  fleet  of  Drusus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to 
approach,  the  Sound,  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  columns 
of  Hercules,)  and  the  naval  enterprize  was  never  resumed.  (Tacit,  de 
Moribus  German,  c.  34.)  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  acquired 
of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic,  (c.  44,  45.)  was  obtained  by  their  land 
journeys  in  search  of  amber. 
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and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not 
established  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence. 
we  should  appear  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our 
renders,  by  the  description  of  tbe  vessels  in  which 
the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves 
of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottom- 
ed boats  was  framed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides 
and  upper  works  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a 
covering  of  strong  hides."'  In  the  course  of  their 
slow  and  distant  navigations,  they  must  always 
have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequent- 
ly to  the  misfortune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval 
annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with 
the  accounts  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  shore  :  their  skill  was  confirmed  by 
the  habits  of  enterprise  ;  the  meanest  of  their  mari- 
ners was  alike  capable  of  handling  an  oar,  of  rear- 
ing a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ;  and  the 
Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest, 
which  concealed  their  design,  and  dispersed  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy."  After  they  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  west,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depreda- 
tions, and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  rea- 
son to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats 
drew  so  little  water,  that  they  could  easily  proceed 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers ; 
their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were 
transported  on  waggons  from  one  river  to  another ; 
and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  af- 
flicted by  the  Saxons  :  a  military  count  was  sta- 
tioned for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armori- 
can  limit;  and  that  officer,  who  found  his  strength, 
or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the  task,  implored  the 
assistance  of  Scverus,  master-general  of  the  infantry. 
The  Saxons,  surrounded  and  outnumbered,  were 
forced  to  relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a 
select  band«of  their  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve 
in  the  imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe 
and   honourable   retreat:    and    the   condition  was 

m  Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  tractus, 

Sat;  cui  pclle  s-ilum  falcare  Britannum 
1. mim;  et  as.su  to  glaucum  mare  findere  lerabo. 

Bidon.  111  Panegyr.  Avit.  .169. 
The  genius  of  Oesar  imitated,  for  a  particutaf  service,  these  rude,  liut 
right,  vessels,  irhicfa  were  likewise  Died  by  the  natives  of  Britain.  (Cora, 
men)  de  Belt  Civil,  i.  51.  and  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoirea  Mili- 
•  m.  ii.  p  4 1,  42.j  The  British  vesw.ls  would  now  astonish  the 
genius  of  Caesar. 

n  The  best,  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in 

Sidornu*  Apollinaris,  (1.  viii.  epist.  6.  p.  233.  edit.  Sirmond.)  and  the 

best  commentary  in  the  AM/  da  Boi    [Hist,  Critique  de  la  Monarchic 

Praocoise,  let   torn,  i,  I.  i.  e.  16  p.  148—143.    See  likewise  p.  77,  78.) 

s  Amrru.iii   '  x  r<  v  1 1 1 .   f,  )   justifies  this  breach  of  faith  to   pirates  and 

robbers;  srid  Orosiut  [I.  »ii    c.  32.)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real 
guilt ;  rirtute  atqne  agilitate  terri biles. 

gmactras  (I.  ii  epist.  46j  still  presumes  to  mention  tlic  sacred 
names  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonins,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
mhjbt  coodemn,  (I.  riii  epist.  8.)  with  leu  inconsistency,  the  human 

sacrifices  of  the  Saxons 

'i  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  was 
obliged  to  utidi  rmine,  with  res;  er  tful  scepticism,  the  Romance  of  /irn- 
tuA  the  Trojan  ,  who  is  now  buried,  in  sib  „t  oblivion,  with  Scnta,  the 
daughter  pf  Pharaoh,  and  her  numerous  progeny.     Yet  I  am  informed, 
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readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general  ;  who  medi- 
tated an  act  of  perfidy,0  imprudent  as  it  was  inhu- 
man, while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to 
revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  premature 
eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly  posted 
in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade  ;  and 
they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims  of  their 
own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed 
by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hastily  ad- 
vanced to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  over- 
whelm the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre  :  and 
the  orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine 
of  those  desperate  savages,  by  strangling  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands,  had  disappointed  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  phi- 
losophic citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the 
deepest  horror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tythe  of  their 
human  spoil  ;  and,  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the 
objects  of  the  barbarous  sacrifice.p 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyp-    TT  _ 

ojr     II.  Britain. 

tians  and  Trojans,  of  Scandinavians    The  Scots  and 

Picts 

and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the 
pride,  and  amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ances- 
tors, have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy. i  The  present  age  is  satisfied 
with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually 
peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From 
the  coast  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly 
preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and  of  manners:  and  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and 
local  circumstances.17  The  Roman  province  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servi- 
tude :  the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  contracted 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes 
of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts,6  who  have  since  ex- 
perienced a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and 
almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts  have  been  extin- 
guished by  their  successful  rivals;  and  the  Scots, 

that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony  may  still  be  found  among 
the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
condition,  gra*p  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  future  glory. 

r  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was 
their  sober  deliberate  opinion  :  "  In  universum  tamen  aestimanti  Gallos 
vicinum  solum  occup&sse  credibile  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehendas  .  .  . 
sermo  hand  multum  diversus."  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  xi.)  Caesar  bad 
observed  their  common  religion;  (Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallico,  vi.  13.) 
and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at 
least  an  historical,  event,  (v.  10.)  Camden,  the  British  Strabo,  has 
modestly  ascertained  our  genuine  antiijuities.  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Intro- 
duction, p.  ii. — xxxi.) 

«  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have 
chosen  for  my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom 
tlieir  birth  and  education  had  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See 
Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, by  Dr.  John  Macphersnn, London,  1768,  in  4to. ;  and,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  James  Macpher- 
son,  Esq.  London,  177.'t,  in  <lto,  third  edit.  Dr.  Macphersnn  was  si 
minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the 
present  age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism,  should 
have  been  composed  in  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 
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after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal 
and  voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  English 
name.  The  hand  of  nature  had  contributed  to 
mark  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 
those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia 
may  be  considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
which,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable 
of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  ;  and 
the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed 
the  contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more 
accurate  separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a 
sedentary  life  ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was 
still  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Picts  ;  and  their  war- 
riors who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle, 
were  distinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies 
with  gaudy  colours  and  fantastic  figures.  The 
western  part  of  Caledonia  irregularly  rises  into  wild 
and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely  repay  the  toil  of 
the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profitably  used  for 
the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  Highlanders  were  con- 
demned to  the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hun- 
ters ;  and,  as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  perma- 
nent habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name 
of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  wanderers  or  vagrants.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a 
fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes 
and  bays  which  intersect  their  country  are  plenti- 
fully stored  with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured 
to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profusely  scattered 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their 
curiosity,  and  improved  their  skill ;  and  they  ac- 
quired, by  slow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit, 
of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and 
of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light  of  the 
well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  headlands  of 
Caledonia  almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious 
island,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, the  epithet  of  Green  ;  and  has  preserved,  with 
a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  Ierne,  or 
Ireland.  It  is  probable,  that  in  some  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a 
colony  of  hungry  Scots  ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the 
north,  who  had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the 
legions,  spread  their  conquests  over  the  savage  and 
unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary  island.  It  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire, 

t  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitaker.  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  430,431  ;  and  Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.  p.  154—293.)  Yet  he  acknowledges,  1. 
That  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  340.)  were  already 
settled  in  Caledonia;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not  afford  any 
hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  Thai  all  the 
accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted,  or  received,  by 
Irish  bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries,  (Buchanan,  Cam- 
den, Usher,  Stillingtleet,  &c.)  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  That  three  of 
the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  (A.  D.  150.)  were  of 
Caledonian  extraction.  4.  That  a  younger  branch  of  Caledonian 
princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  possessed  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining  difference  between 
Mr.  Whitaker  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure.     The  genuine 
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Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  in- 
habited by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  kindred  tribes, 
who  were  often  associated  in  military  enterprise, 
were  deeply  aifected  by  the  various  accidents  of 
their  mutual  fortunes.  They  long  cherished  the 
lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin  : 
and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  dif- 
fused the  light  of  Christianity  over  North  Britain, 
established  the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irish  coun- 
trymen were  the  natural,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The  loose  and  obscure 
tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness 
of  the  eighth  century.  On  this  slight  foundation, 
an  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  gradually 
reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks  ;  two  orders  of 
men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction. 
The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted 
their  Irish  genealogy  :  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line 
of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy 
of  Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan.' 
Six  vears  after  the  death  of  Con-    „.  . 

J  _  Their   invasion 

stantine,  the  destructive  inroads  of  of  Britain, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  pre- 
sence of  his  youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the 
western  empire.  Constans  visited  his  British  do- 
minions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  his  achievements,  by  the  language  of 
panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over 
the  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune 
of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne to  the  harbour  of  Sandwich."  The  calamities 
which  the  afllicted  provincials  continued  to  expe- 
rience, from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny, 
were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  admi- 
nistration of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius;  and  the 
transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the 
virtues  of  Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and 
death  of  their  benefactor.  The  sums  of  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  painfully  collected,  or  libe- 
rally transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders  ; 
discharges,  or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from  the  mili- 
tary service  were  publicly  sold  ;  the  distress  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their 
legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to 
frequent  desertion  ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were 
relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested  with  rob- 
bers." The  oppression  of  the  good,  and  the  im- 
punity of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diffuse 
through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ; 
and  every  ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile, 

history,  which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian,  who  was 
transplanted  (A.  D.  320.)  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  con- 
jectural supplement  to  the  Erse  poetry  ;  and  the  feeble  evidence  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lively 
spirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  for- 
get the  nature  of  a  question,  which  he  so  vehemently  debates,  and  so 
absolutely  decides. 

n  Hyeme  tumentes  ac  ssevientes  undas  calcastis  Oceani  sub  remis 
vestris;  .  .  .  insperatam  imperatoris  faciem  Britannus  expavit.  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  p.  464.  edit.  Gronov.  ad 
calcem  Mimic.  Fael.  See  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Erapereurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
336.) 

x  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage 
has  escaped  the  diligence  of  our  British  antiquaries. 
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might  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the 

n\  eak  and  distracted  government  of  Britain.  The 
hostile  tribes  of  the  north,  who  detested  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  king  of  the  world,  suspended 
their  domestic  tends  ;  and  the  barbarians  of  the 
land  and  sea.  the  Scots,  the  Piets.  and  the  Saxons, 
spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent. 
Every  production  of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of 
convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was 
accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of 
Britain.1  A  philosopher  may  deplore  the  eternal 
discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess,  that 
the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conquest.  From  the  age  of 
Constautine  to  that  of  the  Plantagcnets,  this  rapa- 
cious spirit  continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and 
hardy  Caledonians  :  but  the  same  people,  whose 
generous  humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of 
Ossian,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of 
the  virtues  of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their 
southern  neighbours  have  felt,  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and 
Piets  ;'  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Atta- 
cotti,a  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers,  of 
Valentinian,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness,  of 
delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they 
hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said,  that  they 
attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock  ;  and 
that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and 
brawny  parts  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they 
prepared  for  their  horrid  repasts.b  If,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we 
may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish 
history,  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civi- 
lized life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing 
nope,  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  some 
future  age,  the  Hume  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 

■ration  of  Every  messenger  who  escaped  across 
ThiriLu*      the    British    channel,    conveyed    the 

367- 370.  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings 
to  the  ears  of  Valentinian  ;  and  the  emperor  was 
oon  informed,  that  the  two  military  commanders  of 
the  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was 
hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by 
the  <-»urt  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Joviuus 
served  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil; 
and,   after   a   long  and  serious   consultation,   the 

y  The  Caledonian*  praised  and  coveted  tin   gold,  (lie  steeds,  the 

the  Htrani/er     See  iJr.  Blair*!  Dissertation  on  Ossian, 

nd  .Mr.  Hacpheraon's  (ntrodnction,  p.  242— 28ft. 

'  Lord   Littleton  baa  circumstantially  related,  (History  of  Henry 

II.  vol.  i.  |>    \»2  )  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  ha* slightly  mentioned, 

(Aooab  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p  09.]  a  barbarous  inroad  of  toe  Scot*,  at  a 

en  law,  religion,  and  society,  must  have  softened 

tiieir  primitive  manner*. 

a  Attar  old  betlicoaa  hominom  riatio.  Ammian.  xxvii.  8.  Camden 
(Introdnct  p.  clii.]  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  Jerora 
Tlie  innfii  of  Attarotti,  win.  h  Jerora  bad  seen  in  Gaul,  were  after- 
ward*  stationed  in  Ilaly  and  lllyrieum.  [Notitia,  8  riii  xxxix.  xl .) 
1  im  ipv:  adolescen tains  in  Gallia  viderim  Attacottos  for  Scotos] 
wnlf-m  Britanni'am  bumanis  ve*ci  carnibu* ;  et  cum  per  silvas  por. 
corning  rrtornm  pecndumqin  reperiarrt,  pastorura  natet 


defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain,  was 
intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius. 
The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of 
emperors,  have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, by  the  writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real 
merit  deserved  their  applause  ;  and  his  nomination 
was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure 
presage  of  approaching  victory.  He  seized  the 
favourable  moment  of  navigation,  and  securely 
landed  the  numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the 
Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors. 
In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius 
defeated  several  parties  of  the  barbarians,  released 
a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  after  distributing  to 
his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil,  established 
the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by  the  restitution 
of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The 
citizens  of  London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of 
their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates ;  and  as  soon 
as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant, 
and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom 
and  vigour,  the  laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of 
Britain.  The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to 
their  standard ;  an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the 
public  apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful  example 
alleviated  the  rigour  of  martial  discipline.  The 
scattered  and  desultory  warfare  of  the  barbarians, 
who  infested  the  land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the 
glory  of  a  signal  victory ;  but  the  prudent  spirit, 
and  consummate  art,  of  the  Roman 
general,  were  displayed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  two  campaigns,  which  successively  rescued 
every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendour  of  the  cities, 
and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently 
restored,  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius  :  who 
with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledo- 
nians to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island  ;  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new 
province  of  Vahntia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian.c  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric 
may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that 
the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Piets  ;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius 
dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ;  and 
that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of  his  naval 
victory  over  the  Sa,xon  pirates. a  He  left  the  pro- 
vince with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splendid,  reputation  : 
and  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who  could 
applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit  of  his  servants. 

et  feminarum  papilla*  solere  abscindere;  et  has  solas  cihorum  delictus 
arhitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom,  (torn.  ii.  p.  75.)  whose 
veracity  I  find  no  reason  to  question. 

c  Ammianus  has  concisely  represented   (xx.    1.    xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  8. 
xxviii.  3.)  the  whole  series  of  the  British  war. 
il  Horrescit  ....  ratibus  ....  impervia  Thule. 
Ille  ....  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Cdomuit.     Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus 
Frcgit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  uudas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53,  &.c. 

Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 

f treacles:   incaluit  f'ictorum  sanguine  Thule. 
Si  otorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

In  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  ver.  31,  &c. 
Sec  likewise  l'atatus.  (in  I'anegr.  Vet.  xii.  5.)     But  it  is  not  easy  to 
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In  the  important  station  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to   be 
Africa.        the  judge,  instructs  his  people  to  con- 

Tyranny  of  Ro-       ....  .,  , .  <•   ■  • 

raanus,  sider  him  as  the  accomplice,  ot  his 

A.  D.  366,  &c.  ministers.  The  military  command  of 
Africa  had  been  long-  exercised  by  count  Romanus, 
and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station  : 
but,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his 
conduct,  he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert.  The  three  flourishing 
cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  constituted  a  federal 
union,e  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  shut  their 
gates  against  a  hostile  invasion  ;  several  of  their 
most  honourable  citizens  were  surprised  and 
massacred ;  the  villages,  and  even  the  suburbs, 
were  pillaged  ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of  that 
rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  malicious 
savages  of  Gctulia.  The  unhappy  provincials  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Romanus ;  but  they  soon 
found  that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel 
and  rapacious  than  the  barbarians.  As  they  were 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  four  thousand  camels, 
and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  he  required,  be- 
fore he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli, 
his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he 
might  justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public 
calamity.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities, 
they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Valentinian  the  customary  offering  of  a  gold  victory ; 
and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather  than 
of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that  they 
were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their 
governor.  If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been 
rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Romanus.  But  the  count,  long  exercised 
in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  swift 
and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship 
of  Remigius,  master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom  of 
the  imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and 
their  honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At 
length,  when  the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been 
justified  by  the  repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the 
notary  Palladius  was  sent  from  the  court  of  Treves, 
to  examine  the  state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of 
Romanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was 
easily  disarmed  :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  him- 
self a  part  of  the  public  treasure,  which  he  brought 
with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt, 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  attest  the  innocence 


appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare  the 
British  victories  of  Bolanns  (Statins,  Silv.  v.  2.)  with  his  real  cha- 
lacter.  (Tacit,  in  Vit.  Asricol.  c.  16.) 

u  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  concilium  anniuim,  legiti- 
muro,  &c.  Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long'  since  ruined;  but  the  city  of 
Oca,  the  native  country  of  Apuleius,  still  flourishes  under  the  provincial 
denomination  of  Tripoli.  See  Cellarius,  (Geograph.  Autiqua,  torn.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  81.)  D'Anville,  (Geographie  Aucienue,  torn.  iii.  p.  71,  72.) 
and  Marmol.  (Afiique,  torn,  ii   p.  bS2.) 


and  merit  of  the  count.  The  charge  of  the  Tripoli- 
tans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  frivolous  ;  and 
Palladius  himself  was  sent  back  from  Treves  to 
Africa,  with  a  special  commission  to  discover  and 
prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  conspiracy 
against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  His 
inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis, 
who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to 
contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to 
censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies.  A 
bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesita- 
tion, by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Valen- 
tinian. The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had  presum- 
ed to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly 
executed  at  Utica;  four  distinguished  citizens  were 
put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary 
fraud  ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out, 
by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Romanus, 
elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was 
still  continued  in  the  military  command  ;  till  the 
Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the 
rebellious  standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.f 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  Revolt  of  Firmus, 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Moor-  A-  D-  372- 
ish  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  con- 
cubines, a  very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy 
inheritance  was  eagerly  disputed  ;  and  Zamma,  one 
of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his 
brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal,  with  which 
Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this  mur- 
der, could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice, 
or  personal  hatred  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  his 
claims  were  just,  his  influence  was  weighty,  and 
Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he  must  either 
present  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  imperial  consistory,  to  his  sword, 
and  to  the  people.*  He  was  received  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Romanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive 
province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of 
universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Caesarea,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  barba- 
rians, convinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger 
of  resistance  ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was  established, 
at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether 
he  should  assume  the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or 
the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent 
and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered,  that,  in  this 
rash  insurrection,  they  had  not  sufficiently  consulted 
their  own  strength,  or  the  abilities  of  their  leader. 
Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  west  had  fixed  the  choice  of 


f  Ammiau.  xviii.  6.     Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.   v.  p. 
S.  676.)  has  discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of 
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a  general,  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  he  was  suddenly  in- 
.      ,  formed,   that    the    great   Thcodosius, 

iheoaosius    re-  , 

eo*ers  Africa,     with   a   small  band   ot    veterans,  had 
A.  D.  373.         ]andeil  ncar   Igilgilis,   or   Gigeri,   on 
the  African  coast :  and  the  timid  usurper  sunk  un- 
der the  ascendant   of  virtue  and   military  genius. 
Though  Firmus   possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his 
despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the 
use  of  those  arts,  which,  in  the  same  country,  and 
in  a  similar  situation,  had   formerly  been  practised 
bv  the  crafty  Jugurtha.     He  attempted  to  deceive, 
by  an  apparent  submission,   the  vigilance  of  the 
Roman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ; 
and  to  protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  succes- 
sivelv  engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.     Thco- 
dosius imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the  suc- 
cess, of  his  predecessor  Mctellus.     When  Firmus, 
in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own 
rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valeutinian  received  and 
dismissed   him  with   a  friendly  embrace  ;    but   he 
diligently    required    the    useful    and    substantial 
pledges  of  a  sincere  repentance ;  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded,  by  the  assurances  of  peace,  to  suspend, 
for  an  instant,  the  operations  of  an  active  war.     A 
dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration  of 
Theodosius  ;  and  he  satisfied,  without  much  reluc- 
tance, the  public  indignation,  which  he  had  secretly 
excited.      Several   of    the    guilty    accomplices   of 
Firmus    were    abandoned,    according    to   ancient 
custom,    to  the  tumult  of  a  military   execution  : 
many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands, 
continued  to  exhibit   an   instructive  spectacle   of 
horror ;  the  hatred  of  the  rebels  was  accompanied 
with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was 
mingled   with   respectful   admiration.     Amidst  the 
boundless  plains  of  Getiilia,  and  the  innumerable 
valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  Firmus  :  and  if  the  usurper  could 
have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  be  would 
have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote 
solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes  of  a  future  revolu- 
tion.    He   was  subdued    by   the    perseverance   of 
Theodosius  ;   who  had   formed  an   indexible  deter- 
mination, that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death 
of  the  tyrant ;    and  that  every    nation  of   Africa, 
which   presumed  to  support   his  cause,  should  be 
involved  in  his  ruin.     At  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three   thousand 
five  hundred   men,  the   Roman  general   advanced, 
with   a  steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or  of 
fear,  into  the  heart  of  a   country,  where  he    was 
sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty  thousand 
Moon.     The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed  the 
irregular  barbarians  ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his 
liable  and  orderly  retreats  ;   they  were  conti- 
nually baffled    by   the   unknown   resources  of   the 

h  Amrrn^n.  xxix.  5.     The  text  of  thin  long  chapter  'fifteen  ipmrto 
i  broken  and  corrupted  ;  and  I  he  narrative  u  perplexed  hy  the 
vaot  of  chronological  arid  geographical  land-mark* 


military  art ;  and  they  felt  and  confessed  the  just 
superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader  of  a 
civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses, 
the  haughty  savage  required,  in  words  of  defiance, 
his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  expedition,  "  I 
am,"  replied  the  stern  and  disdainful  count,  "  I  am 
the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ; 
who  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a 
desperate  robber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into  my 
hands  ;  and  be  assured,  that  if  thou  dost  not  obey 
the  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign,  thou,  and 
the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest,  shall  be  utterly 
extirpated."  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  satisfied 
that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolution  to  exe- 
cute the  fatal  menace,  he  consented  to  purchase  a 
necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive. 
The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the  person  of 
Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape ;  and 
the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished  the 
sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insulting  triumphs 
of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night. 
His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which  Igmazen 
could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown 
upon  a  camel  ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his 
victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the 
warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty. h 
1  Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  „  . 

He  is  executed 

Romanus  ;  it  was  restored  by  the  vir-  at  Carthage, 
tues  of  Theodosius  :  and  our  curiosity 
may  be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  re- 
spective treatment  which  the  two  generals  received 
from  the  imperial  court.  The  authority  of  count 
Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master-gene- 
ral of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe  and 
honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic  evidence  ; 
and  the  public  expected,  with  some  impatience,  the 
decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and  power- 
ful favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  chal- 
lenge his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses, and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by 
the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About 
the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa, 
on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services 
were  superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  igno- 
miniously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no 
longer  reigned ;  and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as 
well  as  the  impunity  of  Romanus,  may  justly  be 
imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  ministers  who  abused  the 
confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  youth, 
of  his  sons.' 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Am-   _,  M     .... 

°  r  State  of  Africa. 

mianus  had  been  fortunately  bestowed 
on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should 
have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and 
domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.     But  the  tedious 
enumeration  of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes 


i  Amminntit,  xxviii.  4.     Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  551,  552. 
Chron.  p.  187. 
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of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  remark, 
that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy  race  of  the  Moors  ; 
that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements  of  the 
Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces,  the  country, 
as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates 
and  of  locusts  ;k  and  that,  as  the  Roman  power  de- 
clined in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civilized  manners 
and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Be- 
yond the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and 
inhospitable  desert  of  the  south  extends  above  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The 
ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were  some- 
times tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  must 
ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants  :'  and  they 
sometimes  abused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant 
space  with  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters  ;m  with 
horned  and  cloven-footed  satyrs  ;n  with  fabulous 
centaurs  ;°  and  with  human  pygmies,  who  waged  a 
bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  cranes.p  Car- 
thage would  have  trembled  at  the  strange  intel- 
ligence, that  the  countries,  on  either  side  of  the 
equator,  were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who 
differed  only  in  their  colour  from  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  species  ;  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously  expected, 
that  the  swarms  of  barbarians,  which  issued  from 
the  north,  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the  south 
by  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would 
indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  their  African  ene- 
mies. The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  effect,  either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their 
pusillanimity.  They  indulge,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, their  passions  and  appetites  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hostility. q 
But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 
effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  destruction  ; 
they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive 
plans  of  government,  or  conquest ;  and  the  obvious 
inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  dis- 
covered and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embark- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to 
their  native  country ;  but  they  are  embarked  in 
chains  :r  and  this  constant  emigration,  which,  in 
the  space  of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished 

k  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  de  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fill.  78—8.3.)  lias 
traced  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country  ;  which  are  more 
minutely  described  in  the  Afrique  de  Marmol,  torn.  iii.  p.  I — 54. 

1  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improve, 
ments  of  ancient  geography,  from  forty-five  to  twenty. four,  or  even 
sixteen,  degrees  of  latitude  See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

m  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magissemiferi  .... 
Blemmyes,  Satyri,  &c.  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4.  p.  26.  edit.  Voss.  in  8vo. 
Pliny  philosophically  explains  (vi.  35.)  the  irregularities  of  nature, 
which  he  had  credulously  admitted,  (v.  8.) 

n  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape,  (BulTon. 
Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiv.  p.  43.  &c.)  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be 
shown  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some 
difficulty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony 
held  with  one  of  these  pious  savages  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  (Jerom 
in  Vit.  Paul.  Eremit  torn.  i.  p.  238.) 

o  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters;  whose  existence 
was  seriously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public  laughed; 
but  his  praefect  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful  preparation, 
the  embalmed  corps  of  an  Hippocentaur  ;  which  was  preserved  almost 
a  century  afterwards  in  the  imperial  palace.     See  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur. 


armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of 

Europe,  and  the  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which    .„  „     „ 

°  .  J'  IV.  The  East. 

saved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had  been  The  Persian  war, 

faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  '  '  °— 
Romans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the 
sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
those  tributary  kingdoms  were  exposed,  without 
protection,  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  monarch .s 
Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  territories  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and 
of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negociation,  and  to 
consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to 
praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus 
was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  insi- 
dious friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands 
of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of 
silver,  as  an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  ;  and  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  Oblivion  at  Ecbatana,  he  was  released  from  the 
miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that 
of  an  assassin.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province ;  the 
administration  was  shared  between  a  distinguished 
satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched, 
without  delay,  to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  permission  of  the  emperors,  was  expelled 
by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem 
on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The 
city  of  Artogerassa'  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia 
which  presumed  to  resist  the  effort  of  his  arms. 
The  treasure  deposited  in  that  strong  fortress  tempted 
the  avarice  of  Sapor  ;  but  the  danger  of  Olympias, 
the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  Armenian  king,  excited 
the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate 
valour  of  her  subjects  and  soldiers.  The  Persians 
were  surprised  and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of 
Artogerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of 
the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  con- 
tinually renewed  and  increased;  the  hopeless  cou- 
rage of  the  garrison  was  exhausted  ;  the  strength  of 
the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault ;    and  the  proud 

vii.  3.)  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Freret.  (Memoires  de  l'Acad. 
torn.  vii.  p.  321,  iicc.) 

p  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  (Iliad,  iii.  6.)  The 
pygmies  of  India  and  iEthiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven  inches 
high.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  man-lied 
in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes'  eggs,  aliter  (says  Pliny)  futuris 
gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were  built  of  mod,  feathers,  and 
egg-shells.     See  Pliny,  (vi.  35.  vii.  2.)  and  Strabo,  (1.  ii.  p.  121.) 

q  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voyages 
describe  the  present  state  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea- 
coast  have  been  polished  by  European  commerce;  and  those  of  the  in- 
land country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies. 

r  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 

s  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  and  decisive,  (xxvii.  12.) 
Moses  of  Chorene  (1.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  219.  and  c.  34.  p.  269.)  and  Procopius 
(de  Bell.  Persico,  I.  i.  c.  5.  p.  17.  edit.  Louvre.)  have  been  cousulted; 
but  those  historians,  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the  same  events, 
and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  diffidence  and  caution. 

t  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis;  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  wassituate  above  Amida, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'Anville,  Geographie  Au. 
cienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 
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conqueror,  after  wasting:  the  rebellious  city  with  tire 
and  sword,  led  aw  ay  captive  an  unfortunate  queen, 
who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the  des- 
tined bride  of  the  son  of  Constantine."  Yet  if  Sapor 
already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  de- 
pendent kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is 
unsubdued,  as  Ions;  as  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
actuated  by  a  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit. 
The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  the  affection  of 
their  countrymen,  and  of  signalising  their  immortal 
hatred  to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion 
of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  nations  con- 
sidered the  christians  as  the  favourites,  and  the 
Magians  as  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious 
people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Rome  ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious 
connexion  always  threw  a  decisive  adAantage  into 
the  scale  of  the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active 
party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  as 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia,  and  his  title  to 
the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession of  live  hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was  equally 
divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  Aspacuras, 
who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was 
obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  children, 
who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was 
the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from 
openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The 
emperor  Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving 
the  east  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow 
and  cautious  measures,  to  support  the  Roman  party 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve 
legions  established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on 
tin  banks  of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  pro- 
teeted  by  the  valour  of  Arintheus.  A  powerful  army, 
under  the  command  of  count  Trajan,  and  of  Vado- 
mair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on 
the  confines  of  Armenia.  But  they  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  commit  the  first  hostilities,  which 
might  be  understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, that  they  retreated,  witli  exemplary  patience, 
under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had 
clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and 
legitimate  victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of  war 
insensibly  subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  negocia- 
tion.  The  contending  parties  supported  their  claims 
by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition  ;  and 
it  should  seem,  that  the  original  treaty  was  ex- 
pressed   in  very  obscure  terms,  since  they  were  re- 

a  Tilli-rnont  'Hi«t.  des  Krnpereurn,  torn.  v.  p.  701  )  prove*,  from 
chronology,  tint  Olympic  must  base  heen  the  mother  of  Para. 

•  Imrnnaui  [xxvii.  12.  xxix.  I.  xxx.  I,  2  j  has  described  the  events, 
without  Hi-  date*,  of  the  Persian  war.  Mom  of  Choreoc  (Hi*t.  Ar- 
men.  I.  mi.  c.  28  p.  201.  r.  31.  p.  2*J6.  c.  35.  p.  271. j  afT'.rds  some  addi- 
tional facts;  bat  it  if  extremely  difficult  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

j  ArUx<-rx<-«.  mat  the  «ucce«or  ami  brother  f the  chimin  r/rrmnn'j  of 
at  Sapor ;    iod  the  guardian  of  his  ton  Sapor  111   '  Analhias,  I.  iv. 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclusive 
appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of 
the  two  nations,  who  had  assisted  at  the  negocia- 
tions.x  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which 
soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms 
of  Sapor.  But  the  declining  age,  and  perhaps  the 
infirmities,  of  the  monarch,  suggested  new  maxims 
of  tranquillity  and  moderation.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  the  full 
maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a 
moment  the  court  and  councils  of  Persia  ;  and 
their  attention  was  most  probably  engaged  by  do- 
mestic troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a  Carma- 
nian  war.y  The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries 
was  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms 
of  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  permitted,    „, 

,  ,      ,  ,  :  The    treaty    of 

by  the   mutual  though   tacit  consent        peace, 
of  both  empires,  to  resume  their  doubt-  '  384' 

ful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the 
former  reign;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems, 
of  silk,  and  of  Indian  elephants.2 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs 
of  the  east  under  the  reign  of  Valens, 
the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  singular  objects. 
youth,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother  Olympias, 
had  escaped  through  the  Persian  host  that  besieged 
Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  east.  By  his  timid  councils,  Para 
was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  re- 
stored, and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians 
were  sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  na- 
tural sovereign  ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were 
satisfied,  that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  as- 
sume the  diadem  and  title  of  king.  But  they  soon 
repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  con- 
founded by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel 
and  inconstant  temper  of  Para  himself :  who  sacri- 
ficed, to  the  slightest  suspicions,  the  lives  of  his 
most  faithful  servants  ;  and  held  a  secret  and  dis- 
graceful correspondence  with  the  assassin  of  his 
father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor 
on  the  subject  of  their  common  interest,  Para  was 
persuaded  to  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  trust  his 
independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  per- 
fidious court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation, 
was  received  with  due  honours  by  the  governors  of 

n.  130  edit.  Louvre.)  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86.  101. 
Tin;  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  theSassanian  dynasty 
frith  erudition  and  diligence;  hut  it  is  a  preposterous  arrangement  to 

divide  lln   Unman  and  Oriental  accounts  into  two  distinct  histories. 

i  Pacatn*  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22.  andOrosius,  I.  vii.  c.  34.  Ictnm- 
que  turn  fcedus  est,  quo  universui  Oriens  usque  ud  nunc  (A.  D  416.) 
traoquillissime  fruitur, 
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the  provinces  through  which  he  passed  ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was 
stopped  under  various  pretences ;  his  motions  were 
watched  with  respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gradually 
discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation,  dis- 
sembled his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  preparing  his 
escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred 
of  his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  immediately  communi- 
cated his  flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  over- 
took him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash 
and  dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  royal  fugitive ;  but  the  pursuit  of  in- 
fantry could  not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  ;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  arrows  that  was 
discharged  into  the  air,  they  retreated  with  preci- 
pitation to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant 
march  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his 
Armenians  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but 
the  passage  of  the  river,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  swim,  was  attended  with  some  delay  and  some 
loss.  The  country  was  alarmed  ;  and  the  two  roads, 
which  were  only  separated  by  an  interval  of  three 
miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tri- 
bune. Para  must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if 
the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not 
revealed  the  danger  and  the  means  of  escape.  A 
dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely  conveyed 
the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket;  and  Para 
had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune, 
while  they  patiently  expected  his  approach  along 
the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the  impe- 
rial court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  suc- 
cess ;  and  seriously  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had  transformed 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed  before  their 
eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  kingdom,  Para  still  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive, 
and  the  secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in 
the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody 
deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of  count 
Trajan  ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the 
heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality 
of  the  east :  the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music, 
and  the  company  was  already  heated  with  wine ; 
when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant,  drew  his 
sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust 
and  desperate  barbarian   instantly  rushed  on  the 

a  See  in  Ammianus  (xxx.  1.)  the  adventures  of  Para.  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene  calls  him  Tiridates;  and  tells  a  long, and  not  improbable,  story  of 
his  son  Gnelus;  who  afterwards  made  himself  popular  in  Armenia,  and 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  king,  (I.  iii.  c.  21,  &C.  p.  233,  &c.) 

b  The  concise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Hermanric, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jornandes  (c.  28.) 
borrowed  from  the  Gothic  histories  of  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodorus. 

c  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  ["Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  311— 329.) 
investigates,  with  more  industry  thao  success,  the  nations  subdued  by 
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king  of  Armenia ;  and  though  he  bravely  defended 
his  life  with  the  first  weapon  that  chance  offered  to 
his  hand,  the  table  of  the  imperial  ge- 
neral was  stained  with  the  royal  blood 
of  a  guest,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and 
wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman  administration,  that, 
to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  political  interest,  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality, 
were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world.* 
V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  v.  The  Da. 
thirty  years,  the  Romans  secured  their  q„^of  H°rl 
frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  manric. 
dominions.  The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,b 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most  noble  of  the 
race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  :  with  this  singular,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble, difference,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
hero,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
youth,  was  displayed  with  glory  and  success  in  the 
extreme  period  of  human  life,  between  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  in- 
dependent tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation:  the  chiefs  of  the 
Visigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title, 
and  assumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges ; 
and,  among  those  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and 
Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  by  their  per- 
sonal merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Ro- 
man provinces.  These  domestic  conquests,  which 
increased  the  military  power  of  Hermanric,  en- 
larged his  ambitious  designs.  He  invaded  the 
adjacent  countries  of  the  north  ;  and  twelve  con- 
siderable nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot  be 
accurately  defined,  successively  yielded  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Gothic  arms.c  The  Heruli,  who 
inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake  Maeotis, 
were  renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility  ;  and 
the  assistance  of  their  light  infantry  was  eagerly 
solicited,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  barbarians.  But  the  active  spirit  of  the  Heruli 
was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance 
of  the  Goths;  and,  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which 
the  king  was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike 
tribe  became  a  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of 
Hermanric.  He  then  marched  against  the  Venedi ; 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable  only 
by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent  of  the 
plains  of  modern  Poland.  The  victorious  Goths, 
who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the 
contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise 
and  discipline.  After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi, 
the  conqueror  advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  the  JEstii  ;d  an  ancient  people, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  province  of 

the  arms  of  Hermanric.  He  denies  the  existence  of  the  Vasinobroncte, 
on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Yet  the  French 
envoy  to  Ratisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Mediomatrici. 

d  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Jornandes,  p.  642.)  exhibits  the  name  of 
jEstvi.  But  reason  and  the  Ambrosian  MS.  have  restored  the  j&stii, 
whose  manners  and  situation  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus. 
(Germania,  c.  45.) 
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Esthonia.  Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
coast  were  supported  by  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
enriched  bv  the  trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated  by 
the  peculiar  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  .Estian  warriors 
to  content  themselves  with  wooden  clubs;  and  the 
reduction  of  that  wealth;  country  is  ascribed  to  the 
prudence,  rather  than  to  the  arms,  of  Hermanric. 
His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  seats,  and  the 
recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths:  and  he  reigned 
over  the  sreatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scythia  with 
the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  sometimes  with 
the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part 
of  the  globe  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorning 
the  srlory  of  its  heroes.  The  name  of  Hermanric  is 
almost  buried  in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits  are  imper- 
fectlv  known  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power, 
which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  north,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire.e 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  here- 

The  cause  of  the      .  ,  .      _  .,  .    ■ 

Gothic  war,  ditary  attachment  for  the  imperial 
A.  D.356.  house  0f  Constantine,  of  whose  power 
and  liberality  they  had  received  so  many  signal 
proofs.  They  respected  the  public  peace  :  and  if 
an  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the 
Roman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly 
ascribed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure 
princes,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a 
popular  election,  inspired  the  Goths  with  bolder 
hopes ;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  design  of 
marching  their  confederate  force  under  the  national 
standard/  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace  the 
party  of  Procopius  ;  and  to  foment,  by  their  danger- 
ous aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans.  The 
public  treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  auxiliaries  ;  but  the  design  was  so  zealous- 
ly adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the 
army  which  passed  the  Danube  amounted  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand  men.*  They  marched 
with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their  invincible 
valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  barbarians,  who  displayed  the  inso- 
lence of  masters,  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies. 
But  the  intemperance  which  gratilied  their  appe- 
tites, retarded  their  progress  ;  and  before  the  Goths 
could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hos- 
tile state  of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A 
chain  of  posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed 

e  Arnmianin   'xxxi.    X)    observes,    in    (funeral    terms:     Ermenrichi 
.  .  .  DODiliasifDi    ri-<;is,  et   per   rriulta   variaque   fort  iter  facta,  vicinis 
geiililm*  formidati,  fee. 

f  Valens  ....  docetnr  relationitms  Durum,  pentem  Gnthorum,  ei 
itactam  ideoque  weviiiirawii,  conspirantem  in  unum,  ail 
perradendani  parari  collimitia  Thraciarnm.    Ammian.  xxvi  6 

s-  M  de  Baal  Mi  de*  Peuplet  de  ITSorope,  torn,  vi.  p,  332  I  has 
etirioadf  ascertained  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  3,000 
of  Ammianas,  and  the  10,000  of  Zotimus,  were  only  the  first  divifioni 
of  the  Gothic  army. 

h  The  march,  and  subsequent  negotiation,  are  described   in  the 

Fragments  of  Eunapius.  (Excerpt   Legal,  p.  18.  edit   Louvre.)     The 


by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of  Valens,  resisted  their 
march,  prevented  their  retreat,  and  intercepted 
their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of  the  barbarians 
was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger;  they  indig- 
nantly threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror,  who  offered  them  food  and  chains  ;  the 
numerous  captives  were  distributed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  east  ;  and  the  provincials,  who  were  soon 
familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance,  ventured, 
by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with 
these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so 
long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of 
Scythia  (and  Hermanric  alone  could  deserve  so 
lofty  a  title)  was  grieved  and  exasperated  by  this 
national  calamity.  His  ambassadors'  loudly  com- 
plained, at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of 
the  ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  They 
alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of  allies, 
by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  em- 
peror Julian;  they  required  the  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  the  noble  captives  ;  and  they  urged  a  very 
singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  marching 
in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  the 
sacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
The  decent,  but  peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extra- 
vagant demands,  was  signified  to  the  barbarians  by 
Victor,  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  who  ex- 
pressed, with  force  and  dignity,  the  just  complaints 
of  the  emperor  of  the  cast.11  The  negociation  was 
interrupted  ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Va- 
lentinian  encouraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  majesty  of  the  empire.1 

The    splendour   and   magnitude   of  „   ....  . 

r  °  Hostilities  and 

this  Gothic  war  are  celebrated  by  a         peace, 

,  i  •    t      •  k  i      i  ii  ,      A.  D.  367  -369. 

contemporary  historian  :k  but  the  events 
scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except 
as  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  approaching  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  leading  the 
nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths  resigned  to  the 
brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive 
war,  against  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble 
hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of 
boats  was  established  upon  the  Danube;  the  pre- 
sence of  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated  by 
personal  bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  conducted  by  their  skill  and  expe- 
rience ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the 
Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the  mountains  ; 

provincials,  who  afterwards  hecamc  familiar  with  (he  barbarians,  found 
that  their  strength  was  more  apparent  than  real.  They  wire  tall  of 
stature;   hut  their  le^s  were  clumsy,  and  their  shoulders  were  narrow. 

i  Valens  enim,  ut  consulto  placuerat  fratri,  cujus  regebatur  arbitrio, 
nrma  concussit  in  Gothos  ratione  justS  permotus,  Ammianus  (xxvii, 
4.)  then  proceeds  to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Goths,  hut  the 
peaceful  and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  affected  by 
the  war. 

k  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  19.  The  Greek  sophist  must 
have  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Gothic 
history  till  the  victories  and  peace  of  Theodosius. 
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and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  incessant  rains  which 
swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor 
Valens,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianapolis.  The  third 
year  of  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interrup- 
tion of  trade  deprived  the  barbarians  of  the  objects 
of  luxury,  which  they  already  confounded  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country  threatened  them  with  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric  was  provoked,  or 
compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the 
plains  ;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody 
by  the  cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  generals, 
who  had  promised  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of 
every  Goth  that  was  brought  into  the  imperial  camp. 
The  submission  of  the  barbarians  appeased  the  re- 
sentment of  Valens  and  his  council ;  the  emperor 
listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  elo- 
quent remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantino- 
ple, which  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the 
public  deliberations  ;  and  the  same  generals,  Victor 
and  Arintheus,  who  had  successfully  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade, 
which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted 
to  two  cities  on  the  Danube  ;  the  rashness  of  their 
leaders  was  severely  punished  by  the  suppression 
of  their  pensions  and  subsidies  ;  and  the  exception, 
which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone, 
was  more  advantageous  than  honourable  to  the 
judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private  in- 
terest, without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign, supported  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his 
tribe,  in  the  personal  interview  which  was  proposed 
by  the  ministers  of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his 
declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set  his  foot  on 
the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  and  fatal  exam- 
ples of  Roman  treachery.  The  Danube,  which 
separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent 
nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference. The  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  judge 
of  the  Visigoths,  accompanied  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  armed  followers,  advanced  in  their  re- 
spective barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  de- 
livery of  hostages,  Valens  returned  in  triumph 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Goths  remained  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years  ;  till  they 
were  violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  an    innumerable    host  of  Scythians,  who 


I  The  Gothic  war  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxvii.  5.)  Zosimus,  (1. 
iv.  p.  211—  214.)  and  Themistius.  (Orat.  x.  p.  129—141.)  The  orator 
Themistius  was  sent  from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  congratulate 
the  victorious  emperor ;  and  his  servile  eloquence  compares  Valens  on 


appeared  to  issue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north.1 

The  emperor  of  the  west,  who  had  Warof  ti,eQuadi 
resigned  to  his  brother  the  command  and  Sarmatiaiis, 

°  A.  D.  374. 

of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his 
immediate  care  the  defence  of  the  Rhastian  and 
Illyrian  provinces,  which  spread  so  many  hundred 
miles  along  the  greatest  of  the  European  rivers. 
The  active  policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually 
employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy 
provoked  the  just  resentment  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Quadi  complained,  that  the  ground  for  an  in- 
tended fortress  had  been  marked  out  on  their  terri- 
tories ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderation,  that  Equitius,  master- 
general  of  Hlyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  till  he  should  be  more 
clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  This 
fair  occasion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing 
the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
inhuman  Maximin,  the  praefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of 
Gaul.  The  passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient 
of  control ;  and  he  credulously  listened  to  the 
assurances  of  his  favourite,  that  if  the  government 
of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Marcellinus,  the 
emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the 
audacious  remonstrances  of  the  barbarians.  The 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and 
worthless  minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion as  the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit. 
He  affected,  however,  to  receive  the  modest  appli- 
cation of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with  some  at- 
tention and  regard  :  but  this  artful  civility  concealed 
a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous  prince 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narra- 
tive of  similar  crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of  two  imperial  gene- 
rals was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests 
and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and 
in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius  and  of 
Para  was  the  same :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their 
sovereign  was  resented  in  a  very  different  manner 
by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi 
were  much  declined  from  that  formidable  power, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread 
terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  they  still  possess- 
ed arms  and  courage  ;  their  courage  was  animated 
by  despair,  and  they  obtained  the  usual  reinforce- 
ment of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So 
improvident  was  the  assassin  Marcellinus,  that  he 
chose  the  moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had 
been  drawn  away,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Firmus  ; 

the  Danube,  to  Achilles  in  the  Scamander.  Jornandes  forgets  a  war 
peculiar  to  the  Kist'-Goths,  and  inglorious  to  the  Gothic  name.  (Mas- 
cou's  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3.) 
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and  tbe  whole  province  was  exposed,  with  a  very 
feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  bar- 
barians.    Thev  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of 
harvest  :    unmercifully  destroyed   every   object  of 
plunder  which  thev  could  not  easily  transport ;  and 
cither  disregarded  or  demolished  the  empty  fortifi- 
cations.    The  princess  Constantia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Constautius,  and  the   grand-daughter 
of  the   great   Constantine.   very  narrowly  escaped. 
That  royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the 
revolt  of  Procopius.  was  now  the  destined  wife  of 
the  heir  of  the  western  empire.     She  traversed  the 
peaceful   province  with   a  splendid  and  unarmed 
train.     Her  person  was  saved  from  danger,  and  the 
republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Mes- 
sala.  governor  of  the  provinces.     As  soon   as  he 
was  informed  that  the  village,  where  she  stopped 
only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the  bar- 
barians, he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of 
Sirmium.  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-and- 
twenty  miles.     Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been 
secure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently 
advanced  during  the  general  consternation  of  the 
magistrates -and  people.     Their  delay  allowed  Pro- 
bus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover 
his  own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
citizens.      He   skilfully   directed    their  strenuous 
efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  decayed  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  procured  the  seasonable  and  effectual 
assistance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  Illyrian    provinces.      Disappointed 
in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the 
indignant  barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the 
master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly 
attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.     Equitius  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions  ;    but 
tiny  contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the  Maesian 
and  Pannonian  bands.     The  obstinacy  with  which 
they  disputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank  and  pre- 
cedency, was  the  cause  of  their  destruction  ;  and, 
while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided 
councils,  they  were  surprised  and   slaughtered  by 
the   active   vigour   of   the  Sarmatian  horse.     The 
success  of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of 
the  bordering  tribes  ;    and   the  province  of  Macsia 
would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if  young,Theodo- 
sius,  the  duke,  or  military  commander,  of  the  fron- 
tier, had  not  signalized,  in  the  defeat  of  the  public 
enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
father,  and  of  his  future  greatness."1 

The  mind  of  Valcntinian,  who  then 
resided  at  Treves,  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  calamities  of  lllyricum  ;  but  the  lateness  of 
the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 

m  Ammimut,  fxxix.  fi.)  and   Zocimni,  (I.  iv.    p,   210,  220.  j  carefully 

mam  the  origin  and  progress  of  tli<-  'i". hIh  .hhI  Sarmatian  war. 

1  ArmnianiK,  'xxx.  5.)  who  acknowledge!  the  merit,  hai  censured, 
with  becoming  asperity,  the  oppressive  administration,  <if  Petroniua 
Probus,  When  Jerofn  translated,  and  continued,  the  chronicle  of 
Eusebios,  \  I)  380.  See  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles,  torn.  xii.  p.  S3, 
826  |  be  expressed  the  troth,  or  at  li  ast  the  public  opinion  of  In  i  oun 
try,  in  the  following  word* :  "  Probus  P.  P,  Illyriri  luiquissimil  li  ilm- 
torum  exactionibus,  ante  prorincias  via*  regebat,  quam  a  barbaris 
Mir,   eratit"     (Chron.  edit.  Scalier,    |i.   1*7.   Animaihrrs.  p, 
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The  expedition, 


till  the  ensuing  spring.     He  marched 
in  person,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  ; 
and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians, 
who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  an- 
swer, that,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
he  should  examine,  and  pronounce.     When  he  ar- 
rived at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly  congratulated 
their  own  felicity  under  the  auspicious  government  of 
Probus,  his  praetorian  prasfect.11     Valcntinian,  who 
was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty 
and   gratitude,  imprudently  asked   the   deputy  of 
Epirus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity,0 
whether  he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the 
province  ?     "  With  tears   and   groans   am   I   sent 
(replied  Iphicles)   by  a   reluctant   people."      The 
emperor  paused  :  but  the  impunity  of  his  ministers 
established  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might 
oppress  his  subjects,  without  injuring  his  service. 
A  strict  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would  have  re- 
lieved the  public  discontent.     The  severe  condem- 
nation of  the  murder  of  Gabinius,  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.     But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of 
the   magnanimity  which    dares   to  acknowledge  a 
fault.     He  forgot  the  provocation,  remembered  only 
the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge. 
The  extreme  devastation,  and  promiscuous  massa- 
cre, of  a  savage  war,  were  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  the  world,  by 
the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation :  p  and  such  was  the 
discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of 
the  enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     As  he  had  re- 
solved to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi  by 
a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at 
Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city 
of  Prcsburg.     While  the  operations  of   war  wrere 
suspended  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi 
made  an  humble  attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
their  conqueror;  and,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of 
Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  into 
the  imperial  council.     They  approached  the  throne 
with   bended  bodies,  and  dejected  countenances  ; 
and,  without  daring  to  complain  of  the  murder  of 
their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  solemn  oaths,  that 
the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregular 
robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  con- 
demned and  abhorred.     The  answer  of  the  emperor 
left  them   but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or 
compassion.     He  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate 
language,   their  baseness,   their   ingratitude,   their 

2.59.)     The  saint  afterwards  formed   an  intimate  and  tender  friendship 

with  the  widow  of  Probus;  and  the  name  of  count  Equitius,  with 
less  propriety,  but  without  much  injustice,  has  been  substituted  in  the 

text. 

'i  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  19R.)  represents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridieiiloiis  and  Unhappy,  by 
adopting  the  extravagant  dress  and  manners  of  I  lie  Cynics. 

|i  Amiiiiaii.  xxx.  6.  Jerorn,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of 
Valentinian,  refuses  him  even   this  last  consolation  of  revenge,     Geili- 

tali  vastato  solo,  et  Imiltam  patriam  derelinqueos,  (torn.  i.  p  20.) 
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insolence. — His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  ges- 
tures, expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury  ; 
and,  while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  con- 
vulsive passion,  a  large  blood-vessel  suddenly  burst 
in  his  body  ;  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care  im- 
mediately concealed  his  situation  from  the  crowd  ; 
and  death  of  Va-  hut,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  emperor  of 
lentioian,  the  west  expired  in  an  agony  of  pain, 
retaining  his  senses  till  the  last  ;  and  struggling, 
without  success,  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the 
generals  and  ministers,  who  surrounded  the  royal 
A  D  375  couch.  Valentinian  was  about  fifty- 
Nov.  nth.  four  years  of  age  ;  and  he  wanted 
only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplish  the  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.q 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  se- 

The  emperors  .      .        .      . 

Gratiau  and  Va.  riously  attested  by  an  ecclesiastical 
lentioian  II.  historian/  "  The  empress  Severa  (I 
relate  the  fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  society 
the  lovely  Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
governor  :  her  admiration  of  those  naked  charms, 
which  she  had  often  seen  in  the  bath,  was  expressed 
with  such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise,  that  the 
emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife 
into  his  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  same  domestic  privi- 
lege, which  he  had  assumed  for  himself."  But  we 
may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  reason,  as 
well  as  history,  that  the  two  marriages  of  Valen- 
tinian, with  Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were  suc- 
cessively contracted  ;  and  that  he  used  the  ancient 
permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by 
the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to 
unite  every  claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the 
undoubted  succession  of  the  western  empire.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice 
of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the  purple  robe 
and  diadem,  with  the  title  of  Augustus  :  the  election 
was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent  and  applause 
of  the  armies  of  Gaul  ;s  and  the  name  of  Gratian 
was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. By  his  marriage  with  the  grand-daughter 
of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  which, 
in   a  series  of  three   imperial   generations,    were 

q  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Ammianns,  (xxx.  6.)  Zosimus, 
(1.  iv.  p.  221.)  Virtor,  (in  Epitoni.)  Socrates,  (1.  iv.  c.  31.)  and  Jerom, 
(in  Chron.  p.  187.  and  torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodor.)  There  is  much 
variety  of  circumstances  among  them  ;  and  Ammianus  is  so  eloquent, 
that  he  writes  nonsense. 

r  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31.)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  formal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy. 
(Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  394 — 405.)  Vet  I  would  preserve 
the  natural  circumstances  of  the  bath;  instead  of  following  Zosimus, 


sanctified  by  time,  religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the 
people.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth 
was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
virtues  already  justified  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  army  and  people.  But  Gratian  resided,  without 
apprehension,  in  the  palace  of  Treves  ;  whilst,  at 
the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  Valentinian 
suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The 
passions,  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the 
presence  of  a  master,  immediately  revived  in  the 
imperial  council  ;  and  the  ambitious  design  of 
reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully  ex- 
ecuted by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  com- 
manded the  attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian 
bands.  They  contrived  the  most  honourable  pre- 
tences to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  troops 
of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
lawful  successor  :  they  suggested  the  necessity  of 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The 
empress  Justina,  who  had  been  left  in  a  palace 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,  was  re- 
spectfully invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the 
son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  was 
shown,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to  the  legions  ; 
and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclamation, 
with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The 
impending  dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably 
prevented  by  the  wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  army  ;  declared,  that  he  should  al- 
ways consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not 
as  a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress,  with  her  son 
Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the 
fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy  ;  while  he  as- 
sumed the  more  arduous  command  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the 
authors  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  though  he  uniformly 
behaved  with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant 
colleague,  he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  western  empire,  the  office  of  a 
guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The 
government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in 
the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews  ; 
but  the  feeble  emperor  of  the  east,  who  succeeded 
to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother,  never  obtained 
any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
west.' 

who  represents  Justina  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Magncn- 
tius. 

s  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6.)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  election, 
and  august  investiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted, 
or  even  informed,  the  senate  of  Rome. 

t  Ammianus,  xxx.  10.  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  222,  223.  Tillemont  has 
proved,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  707—709.)  that  Gratian 
reigned  iu  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press his  authority  over  his  brother's  dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an 
ambiguous  style. 
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Planners  of  the  pastoral  7iatio>is. — Progress  of  the 
Huns,  from  China  to  Europe. — Flight  of  the 
Goths. — They  pass  the  Danube. — Gothic  war. — 
Defeat  and  death  of  Yalens. — Gratian  invests 
Theodosius  with  the  eastern  empire. — His  charac- 
ter and  success. — Peace  and  settlement  of  the  Goths. 

I\   the   second   year  of  the   reign  of 

Earthquakes,      ...         .     .  ,  — -    .  . 

A.  D  366,  >  alentinian  and  \  alens,  on  the  niorn- 
July'-Ist-  ing  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake.  The  im- 
pression was  communicated  to  the  waters ;  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand;  large  vessels  were 
stranded  on  the  mud;  and  a  curious  spectator" 
amused  his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contem- 
plating the  various  appearance  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon 
returned,  with  a  weight  of  an  immense  and  irre- 
sistible deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Egypt :  large  boats  were  transported,  and  lodged 
on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore  ;  the  people,  with  their  habi- 
tations, w  ere  swept  away  by  the  waters ;  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the 
fatal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the 
report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province 
to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of 
Rome  ;  and  their  affrighted  imagination  enlarged 
the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They  recol- 
lected the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  sub- 
verted the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia :  they 
considered  these  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude 
only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symp- 
toms of  a  declining  empire,  and  a  sinking  world.* 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  to  attribute  every 
remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity  ; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  in- 
\isihlc  chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
opinions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  most  saga- 
cious divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the 
colour  of  their  respective  prejudices,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earth- 
quake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  sin  and  error.     Without 


»  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianus,  fxxvi.  10.)  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  diltingoiih  hi!  fact*  from  hil  metaphors.  Vet  he  positively  affirms, 
that  he  saw  the  rotten  caTCM  of  a  ship,  ad  secundum  lapitlem,  at 
Mel  hone,  or  ModoD,  in  Felopotinefiui. 

>i  The  earthquake!  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  l.iba- 
nin».  [OraL  <!<•  ulciicendsl  Joliani  nece,  c.  x.  m  Pabricin*,  IJibl.  Gnec, 
torn,  vii  p.  |.',8  »itli  a  learned  note  of  Oharius,;  Zotimiu,  (I.  iv.  p. 
-  Zomen,  'I.  ri.  c.  2.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  310.  314.)  and  Jerom,  (in 
Chron  p.  186.  and  torn.  i.  p.  250.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.)  Epidaurui  must 
•  ii  overwhelmed,  bad  not  the  prudent  citizen! placed  St.  Elite. 
non,  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  Ixach.    He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross: 

the  mountain-ware  Mopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 


presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or  propriety  of  these 
lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may  content  him- 
self with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be  justi- 
fied by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from 
the  convulsions  of  the  elements.0  The  mischievous 
effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsider- 
able proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war ; 
as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or 
humanity  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse 
their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the  courage  of  their 
subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art.  But 
the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier  ; 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may  justly  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and 
security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attack- 
ed ;  and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely 
defaced  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany. 
The  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipitated 

.,  .  e,.  ...      „     ...       The   Huns  and 

on  the  provinces  of  the  west  the  Gothic  Goths, 

nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than  '  ^^ 

forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the 
inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was 
concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of  the  north  j 
and  the  curious  observation  of  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  Scythians/  or  Tartars,"5  will  illustrate  the  latent 
cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  The  pastoral 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  may  ESSta?!? 
be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  Tartars. 
of  reason  ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  arti- 
ficially composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  an 
European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  in- 
stinct is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  : 
it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a 
quadruped,  than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher; 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their 
wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue 
the  same  :  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate, 
which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  sus- 
pended,  or  subdued,    by  so  many  moral  causes, 


r,  Dicaearrhus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvious  truth  ;  which  is  not  the  must  honourable  to  the  human 
species.  (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii.  5.) 

d  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  47— 57.  99—101/) 
were  confined  by  the  Danube  and  the  Pains  Mfeotis,  within  a  square  Of 
4000  Itadia,  (400  Roman  miles.)  See  D'Anville.  (Mem.  de  1'Academie, 
torn.  xxxv.  p.  573—591.)  Diodnrus  Siculns  (torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  155  edit. 
Weiwlinp)  lias  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and  nation. 

r.  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
length  tlie  subjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zin- 
ghis  Khan,  anil  bis  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  Vanguard  ;  and 
the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to  the 
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most  powerfully  contributes  to  form,  and  to  main- 
tain, the  national  character  of  barbarians.  In 
every  age,  the  immense  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tar- 
tary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  dis- 
dains the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every 
age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been  renown- 
ed for  their  invincible  courage,  and  rapid  conquests. 
The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  overturn- 
ed by  the  shepherds  of  the  north  ;  and  their  arms 
have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most 
fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe/  On  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  his- 
torian is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision  ; 
and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess, 
that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence, 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel 
habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illustrate  this  observa- 
tion, I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of 
shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important 
articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  II.  Their  habitations; 
and,  III.  Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  an- 
tiquity are  justified  by  the  experience  of  modern 
times  ;s  and  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  of  the 
Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indifferently  present 
the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native 
manners.11 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which 
constitutes  the  ordinary  and  whole- 
some food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the 
tropics,  are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of 
nature  ;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  a  nation  of 
shepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  skilful  practitioners  of  the  medical  art  will  de- 
termine (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far  the 
temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by  the 
use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food  ;  and  whether 
the  common  association  of  carnivorous  and  cruel, 
deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice 
of  humanity.'  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiment 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the 
sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  disguised  by 
the  arts  of  European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in 
their  naked  and  most  disgusting  simplicity,  in  the 
tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox,  or  the  sheep, 
are  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand  from  which  they 

whole  nation.  (Freret,  in  the  Hist,  de  VAcademie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  60.) 
Jn  speaking-  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars. 

f  Imperium  Asiae  ter  quaesivere :  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio, 
ant  intacti,  ant  invicti,  mansere.    Since  the  time  of  Justin,  (ii.  2.)  they 
have  multiplied  this  account.     Voltaire,  in  a  few  words,  (torn.  x.  p. 
64.  Hist.  Generale,  c.  156.)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 
Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war. 

%  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect, 
portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  moderns,  who  describe  the 
uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  expresses 
his  native  feelings ;  and  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars  has 
beeu  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors.  Carpin, 
Ascelin,  and  Rubruquis,  (in  the  Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn,  vii.)  represent 


were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food ;  and 
the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  pre- 
paration, on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer. 
In  the  military  profession,  and  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use  of 
animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
solid  advantages.  Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable 
commodity;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
troops,  must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of 
men  or  horses.  But  the  flocks  and  herds,  which 
accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a  sure 
and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk :  in  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant,  and  there 
are  few  places  so  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy 
cattle  of  the  north  cannot  find  some  tolerable 
pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied  and  prolonged, 
by  the  undistinguishing  appetite  and  patient  absti- 
nence of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for 
the  table,  or  have  died  of  disease.  Horse-flesh, 
which  in  every  age  and  country  has  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and  this 
singular  taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military 
operations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  al- 
ways followed,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  incur- 
sions, by  an  adequate  number  of  spare  horses,  who 
may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  barbarians. 
Many  are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty. 
When  the  forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost 
consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part  of  their 
cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked,  or  dried 
in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  hasty 
march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard 
curd,  which  they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water; 
and  this  unsubstantial  diet  will  support,  for  many 
days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  patient 
warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which 
the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might 
envy,  is  commonly  succeeded  by  the  most  voracious 
indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier 
climate  are  the  most  grateful  present,  or  the  most 
valuable  commodity,  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  industry  seems 
to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk 
a  fermented  liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong 
power  of  intoxication.  Like  the  animals  of  prey, 
the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  expe- 

the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I  have  added 
Gerbillon,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  (Description  de  la  Chine,  par  Du 
Halde,  torn,  iv.)  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and 
that  honest  and  intelligent  traveller,  Bell,  of  Antermony,  (two  volumes 
iu  4to.  Glasgow,  1763.) 

h  The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners; 
1.  by  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion;  and,  2.  by  the  pos. 
session  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

i  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viands  sont  en  general 
cruels  et  feroces  plus  que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est 
de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de  tous  les  tems ;  la  barbarie  Anglaise  est  connue, 
&c.  Emile  de  Rousseau,  torn.  i.  p.  274.  AVhatever  we  may  think  of 
the  general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
ample. The  good-uaiured  complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  pathetic 
lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  our  sensibility. 
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rience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and 
plenty  ;  and  their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial 

Habitations.        ....  .         -        ,  ,.  j 

simplicity,  a  people  of  soldiers  and 
husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  cultivated  country  ;  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy 
could  be  assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either 
to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  insensibly  collects  a 
large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city  :  but  these 
citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers  ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  state  of  civil  society,  corrupt 
the  habits  of  the  military  life.  The  pastoral  man- 
ners of  the  Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  different 
advantages  of  simplicity  and  refinement.  The  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  tribe  are  constantly  assembled, 
but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ;  and  the  native 
spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  houses  of  the 
Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval 
form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for 
the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  palaces 
of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  wag- 
gons, and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or 
thirty  oxen.  The  Hocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all 
day  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp.  The 
necessity  of  preventing  the  most  mischievous  con- 
fusion, in  such  a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and 
animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the  distribu- 
tion, the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment, 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  soon  as  the 
forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe, 
or  rather  army,  of  shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march 
to  some  fresh  pastures  ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations 
is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons  :  in  the 
summer,  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north, 
and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running  stream. 
But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  south,  and 
shelter  their  camp  behind  some  convenient  emi- 
nence, against  the  winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their 
passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. 
These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse, 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion and  conquest.  The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture,  that 
it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The 
camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the 

k  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Gurries, 
(Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  ii.,/  a  skilful  and  laborious  interpreter  of 
the  Chinese  language;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important 
scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

1  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  from  the  great 
wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geometrical 


genuine  Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp, 
his  family,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always 
included :  and,  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which  are  dear,  or 
valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of 
rapine,  the  fear  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the 
impatience  of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly 
to  advance  into  some  unknown  countries,  where 
they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence, 
or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revolutions  of  the 
north  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of  the 
south  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove, 
and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those 
of  Germany. k  These  great  emigrations,  which  have 
been  sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible 
diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be 
expected;  this  uncommon  rigour  is  attributed  to  the 
height  of  the  plains,  which  rise,  especially  towards 
the  east,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  with  which 
the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated.1  In  the  winter 
season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the 
Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen  ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious, 
tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families, 
their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and 
hard  surface  of  an  immense  plain. 
III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with 

ii.  <-  -i  i  Exercises. 

the  labours  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness ;  and  as 
the  most  honourable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management 
of  the  cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed 
by  any  servile  and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of 
love  and  harmony,  is  usefully  spent  in  the  violent 
and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the  chace.  The  plains 
of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of 
every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful 
riders  ;  and  constant  practice  had  seated  them  so 
firmly  on  horseback,  that  they  were  supposed  by 
strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil 
life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without 
dismounting  from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the 
dexterous  management  of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tar- 
tar bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and  the 
weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its  object  with  unerring 
aim,  and  irresistible  force.  These  arrows  are  often 
pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert, 

paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used,  and 
abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia  from 
this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold,  weakuess  and  strength, 
touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I, 
xvii.  c.  3.) 
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which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roe- 
buck, the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the 
antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men 
and  horses  are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace  ;  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  game 
contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even  luxury,  of 
a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of 
Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid 
or  innoxious  beasts  ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  an- 
gry wild  boar,  when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers, 
excite  the  sluggish  courage  of  the  bear,  and  pro- 
voke the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in  the 
thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may  be  glory ; 
and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war. 
The  general  hunting-matches,  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive  exer- 
cise for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn, 
of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that 
form  the  circle  regularly  advance  towards  a  com- 
mon centre  ;  where  the  captive  animals,  surrounded 
on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues 
many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the 
valleys,  without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of 
their  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of 
directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to  a  remote  ob- 
ject ;  of  preserving  their  intervals  ;  of  suspending, 
or  accelerating,  their  pace,  according  to  the  motions 
of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watch- 
ing and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their 
leaders  study,  in  this  practical  school,  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  of  the  military  art ;  the  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of 
time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same 
patience  and  valour,  the  same  skill  and  discipline, 
is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war  ; 
and  the  amusements  of  the  chace  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  the  conquest  of  an  empire.™ 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient 
Germans  has  the  appearance  of  a  vo- 
luntary alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes 
of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation 
of  Hords,  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing family;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive 
generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the  same 
original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most  ignorant, 
of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy  ;  and  what- 
ever distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced, 
by  the  unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they 
mutually  respect  themselves,  and  each  other,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.     The 

m  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  He  Gengiscan,  I.  iii.  c.  7.)  represents  the 
full  glory  and  extent  of  Hie  Mogul  chace.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Kamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary. 
(Duhalde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81.  290,  &c.  folio  edit.) 
His  grandson,  Kienlons,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  the 
laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes,  (ElogedeMonkden,  p.  273 — 285.) 
as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  a  sportsman. 
2    E 
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custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopting  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  captives,  may  countenance 
the   very   probable   suspicion,  that  this   extensive 
consanguinity   is,  in    a   great   measure,  legal   and 
fictitious.     But  the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  time  and  opinion,  produces 
the  effects  of  truth  ;  the  haughty  barbarians  yield  a 
cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their 
blood  ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of 
a  judge  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.     In  the 
original  state  of  the  pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mur- 
sas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use  a  modern  appellation) 
acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a  large  and  se- 
parate  family ;    and   the  limits  of  their   peculiar 
territories  were  gradually  fixed,  by  superior  force, 
or  mutual  consent.     But  the  constant  operation  of 
various  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to  unite 
the  vagrant  hords  into  national  communities,  under 
the  command  of  a  supreme  head.     The  weak  were 
desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious 
of   dominion;    the  power,  which   is    the  result  of 
union,  oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  forces 
of  the  adjacent  tribes;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were 
freely  admitted  to  share  the  advantages  of  victory, 
the  most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to  range  themselves 
and  their  followers  under  the  formidable  standard 
of  a  confederate  nation.     The  most  successful  of 
the  Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either 
of  merit,  or  of  power.     He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals ;    and  the  title  of 
Khan   expresses,   in  the  language  of  the  north  of 
Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.    The  right 
of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;    and  at  this 
moment  all  the  Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to 
the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
renowned  Zingis."     But,  as  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  sub- 
jects into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often 
disregarded ;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished 
by  his  age  and  valour,  is  intrusted  with  the  sword 
and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor.     Two  distinct  and 
regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  support  the 
dignity   of  their  national   monarch,  and  of  their 
peculiar   chief;    and  each   of   those   contributions 
amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of 
their  spoil.     A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth 
part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people ;    and  as  his  own 
domestic  riches  of    flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a 
much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
maintain  the  rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward 
the  most  deserving,  or  the  most  favoured,  of  his 
followers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence 
of  corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  some- 
times refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authority. 

n  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars, 
and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis. 
Under  the  reign  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his  subjects,  a  de- 
sceudant  of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan  ;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan. 
Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.     D'Herbelot,  Bibliothcque  Orientale,  p.  878. 
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The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed  like  him- 
self to  blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes, 
such  partial  acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the 
horror  of  a  civilized  people:  but  the  power  of  a 
despot  has  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  deserts 
of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  mode- 
rated by  the  ancient  institution  of  a  national  council. 
The  Coroultai,0  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regu- 
larly held  in  the  spring  aud  autumn,  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain  ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes,  may  conve- 
nientlv  assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial 
and  numerous  trains;  and  the  ambitious  monarch, 
who  reviewed  the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclina- 
tion, of  an  armed  people.  The  rudiments  of  a  feudal 
government  may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  but  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and 
despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tri- 
bute, and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings, 
has  spread  his  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia:  the 
successful  shepherds  of  the  north  have  submitted 
to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities ; 
and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  the  throne. p 
c ,    ,.        ,  The  memory  of  past  events   cannot 

Situation  and  ex-  J  r 

tent  of  Scythia  or  long  be  preserved,  in  the  frequent  and 

Tartary.  .         , .  „  .,, .  * 

remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  barba- 
rians. The  modern  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  con- 
quests of  their  ancestors  ;*  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized  nations 
of  the  south,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and 
planted  their  colonies  along  the  sea-coast,  made  the 
gradual  and  imperfect  discovery  of  Scythia;  from 

o  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns,  (de  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26.)  and 
a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zinu'is  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  I.  i.  c.  6.  I. 
iv.  c.  II  Sucli  assemblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persian 
i.i-t'.ry  of  Timur;  though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  muter. 

P  Montesquieu  labours  to  explain  a  difference,  which  has  not  existed, 
between  the  liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the 
Tartars.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xvn.  c.  5.  I.  xviii.  c.  19,  &c.) 

q  Abuighazi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  History, 
relates  the  ■Mfwblf  tables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  con- 
■  eming  the  times  which  preceded  the  reign  ofZJDCM. 

r  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eyes 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  plains of Thrace  and  Scythia.  He 
would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or  inno- 
cent scene. 

.  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  c.  97. 

t  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into 
the  .Moldavian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Ncister,  the  king 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows;  a 
tremendous  allegory  ! 

a  These  wars  and  heroes  may  lie  found  under  their  respective  titles, 
in  the  BibtiOtbeqOe  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Perdu*!, 
the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  History  of  Nader  Shaw,  p.  145.  165. 
The  public  roust  lament,  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of 
oriental  learning. 

i  The  Caspian  sea,  with  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laboriously 
illustrated  in  the  Kxamen  Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre,  whirl, 
"-ropires  the  tine  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity 
or  ifrriorance  of  the  Greeks. 

y  The  original  state  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north. 
we,t  of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Ciiansi.  Under  the  two 
first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  movable  camp;  the  vil- 
lage* were  thinly  scattered ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  than 
in  tillage:  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  ordained   to  clear  the  country 


the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  Thrace,  as  far  as 
the  frozen  Maeotis,  the  seat  of  eternal  winter,  and 
mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
was  described  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues 
of  the  pastoral  life  :r  they  entertained  a  more  rational 
apprehension  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
warlike  barbarians,6  who  contemptuously  baffled  the 
immense  armament  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.1 
The  Persian  monarchs  had  extended  their  western 
conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  limits 
of  European  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of 
their  empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia  ; 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  long  and 
memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the 
theme  of  history  or  romance  :  the  famous,  perhaps 
the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan 
and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  north  ;u 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  barbarians  re- 
sisted, on  the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.*  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was 
bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or 
Caf ;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance 
or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible 
regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  nation/  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tra- 
dition, above  forty  centuries  ;z  and  which  is  able  to 
verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand  years,  by  the 
perpetual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contemporary 
historians/1  The  annals  of  China b  illustrate  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which 
may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  vague  appellation 
of  Scythians,  or  Tartars  ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire  ; 
whose  policy  has  uniformly  opposed  the  blind  and 

from  wild  beasts;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  desert;  and 
the  southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 
and  extent. 

z  The  sera  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from 
2952  to  2132  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for 
the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties  •  anil 
the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous, 
times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chronology 
from  the  year  841  :  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty-one  of 
which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years  722  and  480 
before  Christ.  The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above 
the  Greek  Olympiads. 

a  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Han  (before  Christ  206)  was  the  sera  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored;  the  characters  were  im- 
proved and  fixed  ;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured  by 
the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety- 
seven  years  before  Christ,  Sematsien  published  the  first  history  of  China. 
His  labours  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  series  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works  is  still  extant: 
and  the  most  considerable  of  them  arc  now  deposited  in  the  king  of 
France's  library. 

!>  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French;  of  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  and  De  Guignes  at  Paris. 
The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  from  the  Chou- 
liiiirj,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  do  Guignes,  Paris,  1770:  The 
Tony.  Kien-  Kany-  Mou,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the  name 
of  Hist.  Generate  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  xlix.— cc  ;  the  Memoires  sur  la 
Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  1—323.  torn.  ii.  p.  5—364;  the 
Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  1—131.  torn.  v.  p.  345—362;  and  the  Me- 
moires de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  377—402.  torn.  XV.  p. 
405-504.  torn,  xviii.  p.  178—295.  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  164—238. 
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impetuous  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of  Japan, 
the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal 
to  more  than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude  of 
these  extensive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so 
accurately,  measured  ;  but  from  the  fortieth  degree, 
which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  securely 
advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northward, 
till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  ani- 
mated picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which 
issues  from  the  earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  be- 
trays the  subterraneous  dwellings  of  the  Tongouses, 
and  the  Samoiedes  :  the  want  of  horses  and  oxen  is 
imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  rein-deer,  and  of 
large  dogs  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insen- 
sibly degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  dimi- 
nutive savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.c 
„  .  .    .      .    e        The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of 

Original  seat  ot  '  ° 

The  Huns.  Valens  threatened  the  empire  of  Rome, 
had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to 
the  empire  of  China.d  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their 
original,  seat,  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and 
barren,  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  forty-nine  hords  or  banners  of  the 
Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  families.e  But  the  valour  of 
the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
Their  conquests   dominions  ;    their  rustic   chiefs,  who 

in  Scythia.  assumed  the  appellation  of  Tanjou, 
gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  sove- 
reigns, of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the  east, 
their  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the 
ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  scattered 
between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninsula  of 
Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of 
the  Huns.  On  the  west,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more 
ample  space,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single 
expedition,  twenty-six  nations  ;  the  Igours/  dis- 
tinguished above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters, 
were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange 
connexion  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of 
those  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Par- 
thians  from  the  invasion  of  Syria.6  On  the  side  of 
the  north,  the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their 
progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 


c  See  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  and  the  Genea. 
logical  History,  vol.  ii.p.  620—664. 

d  M.  de  Guignes  (ton),  ii.  p.  1  —  124.)  has  given  the  original  history  of 
the  ancient  Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.  The  Chinese  geography  of  their 
country,  (torn.  i.  p.  lv. — lxiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their  con- 
quests. 

e  See  in  Duhalde  (torn  iv.  p.  18—65.)  a  circumstantial  description, 
with  a  correct  map,  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 

f  The  Tgours,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches ;  hunters, 
shepherds,  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  the  two 
former.     See  Abulghazi,  part  ii.  c.  7. 

g  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  17—33.  The 
comprehensive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  distant 
events. 

h  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So.ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adven. 
tures,  are  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  20. 
2  E  2 


they  might  securely  achieve  a  real  or  imaginary 
conquest  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The 
Northern  sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of 
their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea,  on  whose 
shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a  shep- 
herd and  an  exile,11  may  be  transferred,  with  much 
more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  bason, 
above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains 
the  modest  appellation  of  a  lake,1  and  which  ac- 
tually communicates  with  the  seas  of  the  north,  by 
the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and 
the  Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant 
nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou  ;  but 
the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  south.  In  the  third  century  before  the 
christian  ara,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
China  against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  ;k  but  this 
stupendous  work,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  match- 
less dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  bows 
and  their  horses  ;  by  their  hardy  patience  in  sup- 
porting the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  and  by  the 
incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seldom 
checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest 
rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains.    _,  . 

J  J  Their  wars  with 

They  spread  themselves  at  once  over  the  Chinese, 
the  face  of  the  country ;  and  their  rapid  ant  inst'  20' ' 
impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted 
the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  &  Chinese  army. 
The  emperor  Kaoti,1  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose 
personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  march- 
ed against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops  which 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But 
he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  barbarians  ;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless 
of  relief,  was  reduced  to  purchase  his  deliverance 
by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The  successors  of 
Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a 
more  permanent  disgrace.  They  too  hastily  con- 
fessed the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications. 
They  were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the 
blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept 
with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on 
their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the  incessant  labour 


and  notes,  p.  241 — 247;  and  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  317— 
360. 

i  Seelsbrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  931  ;  Bell's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  247—254;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  Generale  des  Voy- 
ages, torn,  xviii.  p.  283—329.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  holy  sea  grows  angry  and  tempestuous,  if  any  one  presumes 
to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute,  be- 
tween the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  obstinacy 
of  travellers. 

k  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhalde 
(torn.  ii.  p.  45.)  and  De  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  59.) 

1  See  the  life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1777,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  442 — 522.  This  voluminous  work 
is  a  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Mailla)  of  the  Tovg.Kien-Kavq.Mov,  Un- 
celebrated abridgment  of  the  great  history  of  Semakouang  (A.  D.  1084. ) 
and  his  continuators. 
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of  ineffectual  marches.01  A  regular  payment  of 
money,  ami  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  condition  of 
a  temporary  and  precarious  peace :  and  the  wretched 
expedient  of  disguising:  a  real  tribute,  under  the 
names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the 
emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome. 
But  there  still  remained  a  more  disgraceful  article  of 
tribute,  which  violated  the  sacred  feelings  of  huma- 
nity and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage  life, 
which  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are 
born  *  ith  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution, 
introduce  a  remarkable  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly 
and  even  deformed  race ;  and,  while  they  consider 
their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labour,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are 
directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty. 
A  select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  China  was 
annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the  Huns  ;n 
and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  secured 
bv  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted, 
daughters  of  the  imperial  family,  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The 
situation  of  these  unhappy  victims  is  described  in 
the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that 
she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant 
exile,  under  a  barbarian  husband;  who  complains 
that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her 
only  food,  a  tent  her  only  palace;  and  who  ex- 
presses, in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the  na- 
tural wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird, 
to  By  back  to  her  dear  country  ;  the  object  of  her 
tender  and  perpetual  regret.0 
Decline  and  fall       The   conquest   of  China  has  been 

ofthe  Bum.  twice  achieved  by  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  the  north:  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ; 
and  their  ambition  might  entertain  themost  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled, 
and  their  progress  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Vouti,1'  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful 

Ant  Christ  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long  reign 
ui-ST.  0f  fifty-four  years,  the  barbarians  of 
the  southern  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  China:  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river  of 
Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war, 
his  lieutenants  penetrated  many  hundred  miles  into 
the  country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  boundless  de- 
serts, where  it  is  impossible  to  form  magazines,  and 
difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions, 
the  armies  of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  in- 
tolerable hardships:  and,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 

rr.  Sec  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  mandarin  to  the 
ewueiof  V.-nti  [before  Christ  180— 157.)  in  Diihafdc,  'torn.  li.  p.  412— 
490  I  from  a  collection  of  stale  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by 
Kamhi  hirnvlf,  'p.  .'J84— oI2.j  Another  memorial  from  the  milliliter  of 
»»r,  (Kang.Moa,  torn.  ii.  p.  555.)  supplies  some  curious  circumstances 
of  the  maimer*  of  the  Huns. 

n   A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  ax  a  custornory  article  of  treaty 
and  tribute.    Hist   d*  U  Conqnete  <)>■  la  Chine,  par  les  Tartares  Mant- 
eheoux,  t/,rn.  i.  p.  186,  IK7.  with  the  note  of  the  editor.) 
11  Ban*,  torn,  ii,  p.  62. 

I  etnperoi  Vouti,  in  the  Kari','-Mou,  torn    iii    p 
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thousand  soldiers,  who  marched  against  the  barba- 
rians, thirty  thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to  the 
feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  however,  were 
compensated  by  splendid  and  decisive  success. 
The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  superiority 
which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar 
auxiliaries.  The  camp  ofthe  Tanjou  was  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance :  and,  though 
the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet 
this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much 
less  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns, 
than  the  effectual  policy  which  was  employed  to  de- 
tach the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience. 
Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by 
the  promises,  of  Vouti  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  most  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves  the 
allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns  :  and  the  numbers 
of  that  haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  their  native  strength,  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the  great 
and  populous  cities  of  China.q  The  desertion  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dig' 
nity  of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom 
of  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  nation. 
He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  with  all  the  honours  that  could 
adorn  and  disguise  the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.1" 
A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared  for  his  reception ; 
his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the  princes  ofthe 
royal  family  ;  and  the  patience  of  the  barbarian 
king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet, 
which  consisted  of  eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of 
nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he  performed,  on 
his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  China  ;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath 
of  fidelity  ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which 
was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  depend- 
ence. After  this  humiliating  submission,  the  Tan- 
jous sometimes  departed  from  their  allegiance,  and 
seized  the  favourable  moments  of  war  and  rapine  ; 
but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined, 
till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hos- 
tile and  separate  kingdoms.  One  of 
the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged, 
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1—98.     His  various  and  inconsistent   character   seems  to   be   impar- 
tially drawn. 

'i  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Venti.  (Du- 
tiable, torn.  ii.  p.  417.)  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Isaac  Vossius,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin,  two  mil 
lions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  south,  which  contain  the  manu- 
factures of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

1r  Sic  the  Hang-Moil,  torn,  iii,  p.  150  and  the  subsequent  events  under 
the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Eloge 
de  Moukden,  and  explained  in  a  uote  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  89,  90. 
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by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  south 
with  eight  hords,  which  composed  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  families.  He  obtained,  with  the 
title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge 
of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  and  his  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by 
weakness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the 
time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  north  con- 
tinued to  languish  about  fifty  years  ;  till  they  were 
oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies.  The  proud  inscription8  of  a 
column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to 
posterity,  that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The 
Sienpi,'  a  tribe  of  oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the 
injuries  which  they  had  formerly  sustained ;  and 
the  power  of  theTanjous,  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was  utterly 
destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
christian  aera." 
_,  .  The   fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns 

Their  emigra-  .  ,  * 

tions,  was  diversified  by  the  various  influ- 
'  c-  ence  of  character  and  situation."  Above 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed, 
and  the  most  pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  con- 
tented to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce 
their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eighthords, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a 
more  honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the 
south ;  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  of 
China ;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard, 
the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi  and 
the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their 
adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  western  world  was  open  to  their  valour ; 
and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  here- 
ditary chieftains,  to  discover  and  subdue  some  remote 
country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the  arms  of 
the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.'  The  course  of 
their  emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy ;  but  ive  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great 
divisions  of  these  foimidable  exiles,  which  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the 
The  white  Huns  Volga.  The  first  of  these  colonies 
of  Sogdiana.  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruit- 
ful and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  preserved  the  name 

s  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History.  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  392.)  Similar 
monuments  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary.  (Histoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  122.) 

t  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  189.)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the 
Sienpi. 

u  The  sera  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before 
Christ.  But  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
230.     (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.  123.) 

x  The  various  accidents,  the  downfall  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are  re. 
lated  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.  91.  95.  139,  &c.  The  small 
numbers  of  each  hord  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 

y  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary,  (torn.  ii.  p.  123.  277,  &c.  325,  &c.) 

z  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was 
invaded  (A.  D.  1218  )  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  oriental  histo. 
rians  (see  D'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  which  he  desolated.  In 


of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Neptha- 
lites.  Their  manners  were  softened,  and  even  their 
features  were  insensibly  improved,  by  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a  flourish- 
ing province,2  which  might  still  retaina  faint  im- 
pression of  the  arts  of  Greece.*  The  white  Huns,  a 
name  Avhich  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their 
complexions,  soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of 
Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour, 
was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury 
was  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and 
the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the 
custom  which  obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the  libe- 
rality of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
same  grave.b  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and 
bloody  contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarch}'. 
But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties  ; 
in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  and  their  memo- 
rable victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed  the 
moderation,  as  well  as  the  valour,  of  the  barbarians. 
The  second  division  of  their  country-  The  H  ,  . 
men,  the  Huns  who  gradually  ad-  Volga. 
vanced  towards  the  north-west,  were  exercised  by 
the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  la- 
borious march.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  ex- 
change the  silks  of  China  for  the  furs  of  Siberia ; 
the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life  were  obli- 
terated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was 
exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage 
tribes,  who  were  compared,  with  some  propriety, 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent 
spirit  soon  rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
Tanjous  ;  and  while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its 
peculiar  Mursa,  their  tumultuary  council  directed 
the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by 
the  name  of  Great  Hungary.0  In  the  winter,  they 
descended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river  ;  and  their  summer  ex- 
cursions reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  SaratofF, 
or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such  at  least 
were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,d  wht> 
remained  about  a  century  under  the  protection  of 
Russia ;  and  who  have  since  returned  to  their  native 
seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.     The 

the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaralnahr 
were  described  by  Abulfeda.  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  iii. 
Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  Histocy  of  the 
Tartars,  p.  •423—469. 

a  Justin  (xli.  6.)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactriana.  To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary trade,  which  transported  the  merchandises  of  India  into  Europe, 
by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxine. 
The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by  the  Seleu- 
cides  and  the  Ptolemies.     (See  l'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.) 

b  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  9. 

c  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubruquis  (who  traversed  the 
immense  plain  of  Kipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan)  observed  the  remarkable  name  of  Hungary,  with  the  traces  of  a 
common  language  and  origin.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p.  2(59.) 

d  Bell,  (vol.  i.  p.  29 — 34.)  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History, 
(p.  539.)  have  described  the  Calmucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 
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march,  and  the  return,  of  those  wandering"  Tartars, 
whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents 
or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the 
ancient  Huns.e 

Their  conquest  '  It  is  impossible  to  till  the  dark  in- 
ot  the  Abi...  tei  vai  0f  time  which  elapsed,  after  the 
Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  how- 
ever, to  apprehend,  that  the  same  force  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  seats,  still  continued 
to  impel  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 
The  power  of  the  Sieupi,  their  implacable  enemies, 
which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles  from 
east  to  west.'  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them 
by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  (light  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would 
inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or  to  con- 
tract the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harsh  and 
obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes  would  offend 
the  ear.  without  informing  the  understanding,  of 
the  reader  ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural 
suspicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  north  derived  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  south,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that  the 
bravest  warriors  marched  away  in  search  of  their 
free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as  they 
had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily 
reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse 
fortune.s  The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
their  wives  and  children,  their  dependants  and 
allies,  were  transported  to  the  west  of  the  Volga, 
and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia. 
The  plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were 
covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name 
and  manners  were  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of 
their  conquests  ;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded  among  their 
vassals.  Towards  the  north,  they  penetrated  into 
the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages 
who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to 
the  taste  of  human  flesh  ;  and  their  southern  in- 
roads were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German 
blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features  of 
the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions, 
and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which 
i-  leldom  found  in  the  Tartar  race.     They  were  less 

*  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  G'alinucks,  or  Torgouta,  hap. 

pened  in  the  jresu    1771.    The  original  narrati»«  of  Kien-long;,  the 

reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of 

n.  baa  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  >>i  Pi  kio.  (Memoire 

,nr    la  Chine,   lorn   i.   p     401 — 418.J     The  emperor  affects  the  smooth 

ami  ipeeioni  language  of  the  son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of  hit 
i  The  Kang-Moti  (torn.  iri.  p.  447.)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a  space 

of  14,000  Im.  According  to  the  present  standard,  200  hx  'or  more 
accural  oal  to  one  degree  of  latitude;    and  one   English 

mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  ol  China,  Bui  there  are  strong 
reason*  to  believe  that  the  aneient  li  scarcely  equalled   one-half  of  the 

modern.    Bee  the  elaborate  researches  of  M,  d'Anville,  a  geographer, 

wlio  in  not  a  ftranger  in  any  age, or  climate,  of  the  globe.  (Memoircs  de 

■  •«.  ii.  p.  125— £02.    Mesures  Itincraires,  p.  1.14 — 167.) 

Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  12/j — 144.    The  subsequent 

history!     M.     r.l    of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  evidently  proves, 


deformed  in  their  persons,  less  brutish  in  their 
manners,  than  the  Huns  ;  but  they  did  not  yield  to 
those  formidable  barbarians  in  their  martial  and 
independent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which 
rejected  even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves  ;  and  in  the 
love  of  arms,  which  considered  war  and  rapine  as 
the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked 
cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  only  object 
of  their  religious  worship  ;  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses ; 
and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusil- 
lanimous warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  dis- 
ease.11 On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military 
power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each 
other  with  equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  success. 
The  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest:  the  king 
of  the  Alani  was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary 
alternative  of  flight  or  submission.'  A  colony  of 
exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ; 
where  they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  inde- 
pendence. Another  colony  advanced,  with  more 
intrepid  courage,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
associated  themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of 
Germany,  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  union ;  and  the  Huns, 
who  esteemed  the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate 
enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic 
empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  domi-  Thejr  victorjes 
nions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  over  the  Goths, 
Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity 
of  age  and  reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach  of  an 
host  of  unknown  enemies,k  on  whom  his  barbarous 
subjects  might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epi- 
thet of  barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength,  the 
rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the 
Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the 
astonished  Goths  ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  vil- 
lages consumed  with  flames,  and  deluged  with  in- 
discriminate slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors  they 
added,  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and 
the  strange  deformity,  of  the  Huns.  These  savages 
of  Scythia  were  compared  (and   the  picture  had 

that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  lonyr  residence  in 
China, 

h  Utque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidis  otium  est  voluptabile,  ita 
illos  pericula  juvant  et  bella.  Judicatur  ihi  heatus  qui  in  prcelio  pro- 
fuderit  animara:  senescentes  etiam  et  fortuitis  mortibtts mundo  digres- 
sos,  ut  degeneres  et  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibus  insectautur.  We  must 
think  highly  of  the  conquerors  of  such  men. 

i  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianiis,  (xxxi.  2.)  Jornandes, 
(de  Rebus  Geiicis,  c.  24.)  IY1.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 
27li.)  .mil  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (torn.  ii.  p.  617.) 

k  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would 
he  jmpertinent  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables,  which  misrepresent 
their  origin  and  progress,  their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the 
Maeotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Indes  quilsavoient  decouvertes, 
Sec,  (ZosimUS,  I.  iv.  p.  224.  So/.omcn,  I.  vi.  c.  37.  ProcopiUS, 
Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Jornandes,  c.  24.  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  &c.  des 
Remains,  c.  17.) 
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some  resemblance)  to  the  animals  who  walk  very 
awkwardly  on  two  legs ;  and  to  the  misshapen 
figures,  the  Termini,  which  were  often  placed  on  the 
bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes,  deeply  buried 
in  the  head ;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces 
of  youth,  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.1  A  fabu- 
lous origin  was  assigned,  worthy  of  their  form  and 
manners  ;  that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their 
foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from 
society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits  ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this 
execrable  conjunction. m  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credu- 
lous hatred  of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  it  gratified 
their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  since  the  poste- 
rity of  daemons  and  witches  might  be  supposed  to 
inherit  some  share  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as 
well  as  of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents. 
Against  these  enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert 
the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  state ;  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppres- 
sion, were  much  more  inclined  to  second,  than  to 
repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Roxolaui "  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard 
of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned 
the  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder 
by  wild  horses.  The  brothers  of  that  unfortunate 
woman  seized  the  favourable  moment  of  revenge. 
The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished  some  time 
after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from 
their  daggers  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  re- 
tarded by  his  infirmities ;  and  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  discord.  His  death,  which  has  been  imputed 
to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  Whithimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid 
of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a  decisive 
battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate;  and 
the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will  hereafter  be  found 
among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila.  But  the 
person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by 
the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warriors 
of  approved  valour  and  fidelity ;  who  by  cautious 
marches,  conducted  the  independent  remains  of  the 
nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Danastus,  or 
Niester ;  a  considerable  river,  which  now  sepa- 
rates the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of 

1  Prodigiosae  formae,  et  pandi  ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  bestias;  vel 
quales  in  commerginandis  pontibus,  efligiati  stipites  dolantur  incompti. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  1.  Jornandes  (c.  24.)  draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a 
Calmuck  face.  Species  pavenda  nigredine  ....  qusedam  deformis 
offa,  oon  facies ;  habensque  magis  puncta  quam  lumina.  See  Button, 
Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  380. 

m  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jornandes  (c.  24.)  describes  with  the 
rancour  of  a  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing 
fable  of  the  Greeks.  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  9,  &c.) 

n  The  Roxolaui  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  Pok,  the  Russians,  (d'An- 
ville,  Empire  de  Russie,  p.  1 — 10.)  whose  residence  (A.  D.  862.)  about 
Novo^rod  Veliki  cannot  be  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46.  v.  28,  30.)  assigns  to  the  Roxolani. 
(A.  D.  886.) 

o  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt ;  but  the 


Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent 
Athanaric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  ge- 
neral safety,  had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
with  the  firm  resolution  of  opposing  the  victorious 
barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable  to  pro- 
voke. The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked 
by  the  weight  of  the  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance 
of  captives;  but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and 
almost  destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While 
the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of 
the  Niester,  he  was  encompassed  and  attacked  by  a 
numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage 
and  conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general 
had  already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan 
of  defensive  war ;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he 
was  preparing  to  construct  between  the  mountains, 
the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  secured  the 
extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  modern 
name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Huns.°  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed,  by 
the  trembling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  country- 
men ;  who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears,  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that 
could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and  invinci- 
ble valour,  of  the  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,p  the  body  of 
the  nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  east.  Athanaric  himself,  still 
anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury,  retired,  with 
a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Caucaland  ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable 
forests  of  Transylvania.*1 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  The  Goths  im- 
Gothic  war  with  some  appearance  of  tionVfVaiww0" 
glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  a.  d.  376. 
through  his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  five 
years  r  which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed 
to  watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  to  check  the  de- 
predations of  the  Saiacens  and  Isaurians  ;s  to 
enforce,  by  arguments  more  prevalent  than  those 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  belief  of  the  Arian 
theology  ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by 
the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.     But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  most 

nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart. 
Memoires  de  l'Academie,  &c.  torn,  xxviii.  p.  444 — 462. 

p  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Pen  pies  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  407.)  has 
conceived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  same  person  asUlphilas 
the  Gothic  bishop:  and  that  Ulphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cappadociau 
captive,  became  a  temporal  prime  of  the  Goths. 

q  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c  24.)  de- 
scribe the  subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns. 

r  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillemont 
has  laboured  to  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

s  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  223.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.  Basil,  Epist.  ccl.  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  106. 
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seriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military  officers 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube. 
He  was  informed,  that  the  north  was  agitated  by  a 
furious  tempest :  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  sub- 
verted the  power  of  the  Goths:  and  that  the  sup- 
pliant multitudes  of  that  Marlike  nation,  whose 
pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space 
of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With 
outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they 
loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and  their 
present  danger :  acknowledged,  that  their  only  hope 
of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment :  and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gra- 
cious liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them 
to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  should 
ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  obli- 
gations of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  These  assur- 
ances Mere  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
&  ths,  who  impatiently  expected  from  the  mouth 
of  Valens  an  answer  that  must  finally  determine  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor 
of  the  east  Mas  no  longer  guided  by  the  M'isdom  and 
A.  D.  375.  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose 
death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
ding  year:  and  as  the  distressful  situation  of 
the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory  de- 
cision, he  was  deprived  of  the  favourite  resources  of 
feeble  and  timid  minds ;  who  consider  the  use  of 
dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the  most  admi- 
rable efforts  of  consummate  prudence.  As  long  as 
the  same  passions  and  interests  subsist  among  man- 
kind, the  questions  of  Mar  and  peace,  of  justice  and 
policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  anti- 
quity, will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the 
subject  of  modern  deliberation.  But  the  most  ex- 
perienced  statesman  of  Europe  has  never  been 
summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger, 
of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and  hunger 
to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essen- 
tially connected  m  ith  the  puhlic  safety,  was  referred 
to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  Mere  perplexed  and 
divided  ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  flattering 
sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the 
pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  slaves.  Mho  were  decorated  Mith  the 
titles  of  prefects  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disre- 
d  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration,  so 
extremely  different  from  the  partial  and  accidental 
colonies,  which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  empire.  I>ut  they  applanded  the  libe- 
rality of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the 

t  Tlie  passive  of  the  T)antii>*  is  exposed  l>y  Aminianm,  <xxxi  3,  4.) 
Zonoraa,  (I.  iv.  p.  -n;,  224.]  Eanapiru  in  Excerpt  Legat.  (p,  19,  20.) 
*a<\   J  -  25,  26  |    Amtnisnui  declares  (c.  b.)  that  In-  meant 

only,  ipsas  reriiin  digerere  mmmitnle*.  lint  he  often  \A.<"<  I  false 
measure  of  their  importance;  and  his  superfluous  prolixity  is  disagree, 
ably  balanced  i,y  hit  unseasonable  brevity. 

1     ..hull,  a  nirioiis  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Da. 
Bobe,  which  he  piw.i  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of 


most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and 
invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of 
Valens  ;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures 
the  immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  provin- 
cials to  compensate  their  annual  proportion  of  re- 
cruits. The  prayers  of  the  Goths  Mere  granted,  and 
their  service  was  accepted  by  the  imperial  court ; 
and  orders  Mere  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil 
and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and 
subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  suffi- 
cient territory  could  be  allotted  for  their  future  re- 
sidence. The  liberality  of  the  emperor  was  accom- 
panied, however,  with  tM  o  harsh  and  rigorous  condi- 
tions, which  prudence  mightjustifyonthe  side  of  the 
Romans,  but  which  distress  alone  could  extort 
from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the 
Danube,  they  Mere  required  to  deliver  their  arms  ; 
and  it  Mas  insisted,  that  their  children  should  be 
taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through  the  provin- 
ces of  Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilized  by  the 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

During  this  suspense   of  a   doubtful     They  are  trans. 

and  distant  negociation,  the  impatient  r?a7iube°hfto  the 
Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  Ruman  empire, 
the  Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mdiose  protection  they  had  implored.  Their 
motions  Mere  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  troops  which  Mere  stationed  along  the  river ;  and 
their  foremost  detachments  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable slaughter  :  yet  such  were  the  timid  coun- 
cils of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers 
who  had  served  their  country  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  Mere  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their 
heads.  The  imperial  mandate  was  at  length  received 
for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of 
the  Gothic  nation  ;*  but  the  execution  of  this  order 
was  a  task  of  labour  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of 
the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile 
broad,"  had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains ;  and, 
in  this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept  away, 
and  drowned,  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current. 
A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was 
provided  ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of 
Valens,  that  not  a  single  barbarian,  of  those  who 
were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Rome, 
should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  thought 
expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken 
of  their  numbers  ;  but  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impractica- 
ble task  :x  and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most 

the  Argiflh,  (p.  77.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty  of 
M.i-m.i,  or  Bulgaria. 

x  Qneni  si  scire  velit,  Lihyci  velit  tpquoris  idem 
Scire  (piani  muitae  Zephyro  triiihintiir  barenee. 

Anmiiaiius  lias  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  (Genrgic. 
I.  ii./  originally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of 
numbering  the  different  sorts  of  vines.     See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xiv. 
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seriously  affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  considered 
as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were 
now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony 
has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two 
hundred  thousand  men ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to 
add  the  just  proportion  of  women,  of  children,  and 
of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which  composed 
this  formidable  emigration,  must  have  amounted  to 
near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages.     The  children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of 
a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated  from  the  mul- 
titude.    They  were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the 
distant  seats  assigned  for  their  residence  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or 
captives  passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and 
splendid  apparel,  their  robust  and  martial  figure, 
excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  provincials. 
But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shame- 
fully eluded.     The  barbarians,  who  considered  their 
arms  as  the  ensigns  of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of 
safety,  were  disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust 
or  avarice  of  the  imperial  officers  was  easily  tempted 
to   accept.     To  preserve  their  arms,  the  haughty 
warriors  consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  prosti- 
tute their  wives  or  their  daughters  ;  the  charms  of  a 
beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  con- 
nivance of  the  inspectors  ;  who  sometimes  cast  an 
eye   of  covetousness    on  the   fringed   carpets  and 
linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,?  or  who  sacri- 
ficed their  duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling 
their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with  slaves. 
The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  boats ;  and,  when  their  strength  was 
collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense 
camp  which  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the 
hills  of  the  Lower  Msesia,  assumed  a  threatening 
and  even  hostile  aspect.     The  leaders  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their 
infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the  north- 
ern banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  immediately  des- 
patched their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch, 
to  solicit  Avith  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and 
gratitude,  the  same  favour  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.     The  absolute  refusal  of 
Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered 
the  repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the 
imperial  council. 

Their  distress  -^n  undisciplined  and  unsettled  na- 

and  disconteut.  fjon  of  barbarians  required  the  firmest 
temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The 
daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary 
subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skil- 
ful diligence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted 
by  mistake  or  accident.     The  insolence,  or  the  in- 

y  Eunapius  and  Zosimus  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic 
wealth  and  luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the 
manufactures  of  the  provinces;  which  the  barbarians  had  acquired  as 
the  spoils  of  war  ;  or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 

z  Decern  libras  ;  the  word  silver  must  be  understood.  Jornandes 
betrays  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.     The  servile  Greeks, 


dignation,  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  objects,  either  of  fear,  or  of  contempt, 
might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  extremities; 
and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals 
of  Valens.     At  this  important  crisis,  the  military 
government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus 
and  Maximus,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest 
hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every  con- 
sideration of  public  advantage  ;   and  whose  guilt 
was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discern- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal 
administration.     Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent  liberal- 
ity, the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  unge- 
nerous and  oppressive  tax   on  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  barbarians.    The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an 
extravagant  price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome 
and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled 
with  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who 
had  died  of  disease.    To  obtain  the  valuable  acqui- 
sition of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the 
possession   of  an  expensive,   though  serviceable, 
slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  use- 
less, metal.2     When  their  property  was  exhausted, 
they  continued  this  necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
love   of   freedom,    which   animated    every   Gothic 
breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim, 
that  it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained 
in  a  servile  condition,  than  to  perish  in  a  state  of 
wretched  and   helpless   independence.     The  most 
lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  pre- 
tended benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent 
injuries :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in 
the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  who  pleaded  without 
success  the  merit  of  their  patient  and  dutiful  beha- 
viour, and  loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new 
allies.     They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and 
plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  suffered  the  intolerable  hardships  of  artificial 
famine.     But  the  means  of  relief,  and  even  of  re- 
venge, were  in  their  hands  ;  since  the  rapaciousness 
of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  injured  people,  the 
possession  and  the  use  of  arms.     The  clamours  of  a 
multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments, 
announced  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and 
alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lupicinus 
and  Maximus.     Those  crafty  ministers,  who  sub- 
stituted the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous 
station  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  dis- 
perse them,  in  separate  quarters  of  cantonment, 

Eunapius  and  Zosimus,  disguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  execrate 
the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians.  Ammianus,  a  patriot  historian,  slightly 
and  reluctantly  touches  on  the  odious  subject.  Jerom,  who  wrote 
almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  avaritiam  Maximi 
ducis,  ad  rebellionem  fame  coacti  sunt,  fin  Chron.) 
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through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were  con- 
scious how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or 
confidence,  of  the  barbarians,  they  diligently  col- 
lected, from  every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might 
urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people, 
who  had  not  yet  reuounced  the  title,  or  the  duties, 
of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens, 
while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  dis- 
contented Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships 
and  the  fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence 
of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  oversight  was  observed, 
and  improved,  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who 
anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  of  escap- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of 
such  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured, 
the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without 
opposition,  their  king  and  their  army  ;  and  boldly 
fixed  an  hostile  and  independent  camp  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.1 

Revolt  of  the  Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus 
Goths  in  Mewia,    an(j  Fritisern  were  the  leaders  of  the 

and    their    hrst  °  , 

victories.  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  tne 

authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth,  was 
ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a 
season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been 
equal,  as  well  as  their  rank ;  but,  as  soon  as  their 
countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppres- 
sion, the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exer- 
cise for  the  public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  im- 
patient spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the  injuries  and 
the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  re- 
sistance in  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  but  he  was  not 
disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the 
empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he 
secretly  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths; 
and  while  he  professed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  proceeded  by  slow 
marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  the 
Lower  Msesia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of 
discord  and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.  Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic 
chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  their  mar- 
tial train  remained  under  arms  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly 
guarded,  and  the  barbarians  were  sternly  excluded 
from  the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they 
asserted  their  equal  claim  of  subjects  and  allies. 
Their  humble  prayers  were  rejected  with  insolence 
and  derision  ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  ex- 
hausted, the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  alter- 
cation and  angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  impru- 
dently Kivcn  ;  a  sword  was  hastily  drawn  ;  and  the 

*  Ammianuv  xxxi.4.  '». 

Vexillia  de  more  Mblati*,  auditioqtu  trinte  sonavtibu*  elastic  is. 
Amriiian.  xnxi.  5  These  arn  1  h«-  muca  curntin  <■(  CUudiaO,  'in  Kufui. 
ii.  ','.   tit--  Ur.e   horns  of  tin-  f/ri,  or    wild   hull;   Mich  as  hair-    been 

more  recently  wed  by  the  Swim  Cantons  of  IJri  and  Uoderwald.  [8im- 
lcrde  Republic!  Bel  vet.  1.  ii.  p,  201  edit.  Fuselin.  Tigur.  17340  Then 


first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel, 
became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive  war. 
In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lu- 
picinus was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain  and  despoiled  of 
their  arms  ;  and  as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine, 
and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash  command, 
that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre 
of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus.  The  cla- 
morous shouts  and  dying  groans  apprized  Fritigern 
of  his  extreme  danger  ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the 
calm  and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he 
was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to 
the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "  A  tri- 
fling dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm 
but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "  appears  to  have  arisen 
between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  may  be  productive 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  unless  the  tu- 
mult is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of 
our  safety,  and  the  authority  of  our  presence."  At 
these  words,  Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew 
their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the  un- 
resisting crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets, 
and  the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  Romans.  The  generals  of  the  Goths 
were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  camp ;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and  the 
resolution  was  executed  without  delay  :  the  banners 
of  the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  harsh  and  mournful  music  of  the  barbarian 
trumpct.b  The  weak  and  guilty  Lupicinus,  who 
had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy, 
and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of 
such  a  military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this 
sudden  emergency.  The  barbarians  expected  his 
approach  about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general  were 
found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the 
weapons  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour 
of  the  Goths  was  so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of 
Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a  close  and  vigorous 
attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.  Lupicinus 
left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their 
useless  courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignomi- 
nious flight  of  their  leader.  "  That  successful  day 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  security  of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,  the 
Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition  of 
strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citi- 
zens and  masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own 
right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
are  bounded  by  the  Danube."     Such  are  the  words 

military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in  an 
original  narrative  of  the  halt  le  of  Nancy.  (A.  D.  1477  )     "Attendant  le 

combat  le  <lit  cor  fnt  corne  par  troia  foia,  taut  que  le  vent  du  gonffleur 
ponvoit  .hirer;  ce  qui  eshahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoignej  car  deja 
a  Mural  V  avoil  OUV."  (See  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  the  4to  edition 
of  Philippe  de  Comities,  torn,  iii.  p.  493.) 
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of  the  Gothic  historian,0  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  barbarians  was  exercised  only  for 
the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction.  As  they 
had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor, 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  in- 
tercourse of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice 
on  the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  of 
They  penetrate  Eupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
into  Thrace,  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace, 
the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre, 
or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The  report 
of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the 
adjacent  country ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own 
hasty  imprudence  contributed  to  increase  the  forces 
of  Fritigern,  and  the  calamities  of  the  province. 
Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous 
body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Sucrid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and 
service  of  the  empire.d  They  were  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Hadrianople  :  but  the  ministers  of 
Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the 
Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  dangerous  temp- 
tation which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  respectful  submission  with  which 
they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march,  might  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity ;  and  their 
moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
sions, and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed 
in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate 
of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which 
had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  refused 
this  indulgence  ;  and  arming  against  them  the  in- 
habitants and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he 
urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure. 
The  barbarians  stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they 
were  exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours,  and 
missile  weapons,  of  the  populace  :  but  when  pa- 
tience or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the 
undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful 
wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and 
despoiled  them  of  the  splendid  armour,e  which  they 
were  unworthy  to  bear.  The  resemblance  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  actions  soon  united  this  victo- 
rious detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
the  troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  Fritigern,  ranged  themselves 
under  his  standard,  and  signalized  their  ardour  in 
the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  garrison  informed  the  barbarians,  that,  in  the 
attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts  of  unskil- 

c  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  20.  p.  648.  edit.  Grot.  These  splen. 
clidi  panni  (they  are  comparatively  such)  are  undoubtedly  transcribed 
from  the  larger  histories  of  Priscus,  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodorius. 

d  Cum  populis  suis  louge  ante  suscepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
precise  date  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 

e  An  imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  &c.  was  established  at  Hadri- 
anople ;  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fabricenses,  or  workmen. 
(Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.) 

f  Pacem  sibi  esse  cum  parietibus  memorans.     Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

g-  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridu;e  of 
mountains,  the  Rhodope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippo. 
polis;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  origin 
from  the  father  of  Alexander.     From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  I 


ful  courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general 
acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared 
that  "he  was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,"'  and  re- 
venged his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country. 
He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforce- 
ment of  hardy  workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Thrace,8  for  the  emolument,  and  under  the 
lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master:11  and  these  new  as- 
sociates conducted  the  barbarians,  through  the  se- 
cret paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which 
had  been  chosen  to  secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  magazines  of  corn.  With  the  assistance 
of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious 
or  inaccessible:  resistance  was  fatal;  flight  was 
impracticable ;  and  the  patient  submission  of  help- 
less innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  barba- 
rian conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depredations, 
a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were  restored  to  the 
embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents  ;  but  these  tender 
interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended 
only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire 
of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to 
the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had 
suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the  lustful 
or  angry  passions  of  their  masters,  and  the  same 
cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  reta- 
liated on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.1 
The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  _, 

Operations  of  the 

ministers  had  introduced  into  the  heart  Gothic  war, 
of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies  ;  but 
the  Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled, 
by  the  manly  confession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sin- 
cere performance  of  former  engagements.  These 
healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur 
with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
east :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave  ; 
and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself 
and  to  his  subjects.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
marching  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue 
this  dangerous  rebellion  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited 
the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian, 
who  commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  west.  The 
veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence 
of  Armenia;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  discretion  of  Sapor  ;  and  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the 
absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves 
in  a  very  false  and  favourable  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities.     On  their  arrival   in  Thrace,  they  were 

received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents;  (200,000/.)  a 
revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of  Greece. 
See  Diodor.  Siculus,  torn.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  88.  edit.  Wesselin^.  Godefroy's 
Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  iii.  p.  496  Cellarius,  Geo. 
graph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  676.  857.  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  i.  p.  3.36. 

h  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted 
severe  laws  to  drag  them  from  their  hiding-places.  Cod.  Theodosian, 
1.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  5.  7. 

i  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  war  loses 
time  and  space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  inroads 
of  the  barbarians. 
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joined  by  Richonier,  count  of  the  domestics;  and 
tbe  auxiliaries  of  the  west,  that  marched  under  his 
banner,  were  composed  of  tlie  Gallic  legions,  re- 
duced indeed  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain 
appearances  of  strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council 
of  war.  which  was  influenced  by  pride,  rather  than 
by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek,  and  to  encounter, 
the  barbarians  :  who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious 
and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  the 
six  mouths  of  the  Danube. k  Their  camp  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  fortification  of  waggons  ;i  and 
the  barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast  circle  of  the 
enclosure,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  province.  In  the  midst  of  riotous 
intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigern  observed  the 
motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans. 
He  perceived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
continually  increasing  ;  and,  as  he  understood  their 
intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  soon  as  the 
scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his 
camp  ;  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory 
detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent  country. 
As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,™  they 
obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  signal  of  their 
leader;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd 
of  barbarians  ;  their  impatient  clamours  demanded 
the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The 
evening  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  the  two 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching 
combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by 
the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  and  as  they 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were 
mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries  ; 
and  opposed  to  the  artificial  harmony  of  the  Roman 
shout.  Some  military  skill  was  displayed  by  Fri- 
tigern to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  emi- 
nence ;  but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and 
ended  with  the  light,  was  maintained,  on  either  side, 
by  the  personal  and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength, 
valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  sup- 
ported their  fame  in  arms  ;  but  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multitude  : 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled 
carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  how- 
ever, by  partial  success  ;  and  when  the  two  armies, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their 
respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the 
honours,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory.  The 
real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in 

k  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  22*3,  227.  edit.  WcssPlin(r)  marks 
the  situation  of  this  plate  alwjilt  sixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's 
exile:  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  vol. 

1  This  rircle  of  mggoat,  the  Carraf/o,  was  the  usual  fortification 
of  the  barbarians.  (Vegetitude  R«  Militari,  I.  iii.  c.  10.  Valerias  ad 
Ammian.  xxxi.  7.j  The  practice  and  the  natne  were  preserved  by 
theft  defendants,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  C'lmrmy, 
winch  surrounded  the  (Jul,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois. 
••ard,  or  Oiruines. 

m  Statim   ut  accensi  malleoli.     I  have  used  the  literal  ^'.nv  of  real 


proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  ;  but 
the  Goths  w  ere  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed 
by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  resist- 
ance, that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the 
circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit, 
were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of  distin- 
guished rank  ;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  were 
left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their  flesh  was  greedily 
devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age, 
enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts  ;  and 
several  years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones, 
which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus  a  dreadful  monu- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Salices." 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been    TT  . 

r      °  Union  of  the 

checked  by  the  doubtful  event  of  that   Goths  with  the 

i  i       j     j  j  ii  -    i  i         Huus,  Alani.&c. 

bloody  day ;  and  the  imperial  generals, 
whose  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the 
repetition  of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more 
rational  plan,  of  destroying  the  barbarians,  by  the 
wants  and  pressure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They 
prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the  narrow 
angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of 
Scythia,  and  tbe  mountains  of  Hsemus,  till  their 
strength  and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by 
the  inevitable  operation  of  famine.  The  design  was 
prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and  success ;  the 
barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own  maga- 
zines, and  the  harvests  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  of  the 
cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  strength,  and 
to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications. 
His  labours  were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence, that  new  swarms  of  barbarians  had  passed 
the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause, 
or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  just 
apprehension,  that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded, 
and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms  of  hostile  and  un- 
known nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  relinquish 
the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  indignant 
Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated 
their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devasta- 
tion of  the  fruitful  country,  which  extends  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.0  The  sagacious 
Fritigern  had  successfully  appealed  to  the  passions, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  barbarian  allies; 
and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome, 
seconded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his 
ambassadors.  He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful 
alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  who 
obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king  :  the  long  animosity  of  rival  tribes 

torches  or  beacons:  but  I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
turbid  metaphors,  those  false  ornaments,  that  perpetually  disfigure  the 
Style  of  Aininianus. 

n  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibns  campi.  Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 
The  historian  might  have  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or 
as  a  traveller.  Rut  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his 
own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times. 

n  Ammian.  xxxi.  P. 
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was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  in- 
terest; the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was 
associated  under  one  standard  ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  supe- 
rior genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He 
obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalae,  whose 
military  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the 
public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners.  Every 
youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united 
by  the  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  and  brutal  love, 
to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe  ;  nor  could  he  hope  to 
be  released  from  this  unnatural  connexion,  till  he 
had  approved  his  manhood,  by  slaying,  in  single 
combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.P 
But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths 
were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  enemies  who  had 
expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The  loose 
subordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the 
Huns  and  the  Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and 
distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victorious  people. 
Several  of  the  hords  were  allured  by  the  liberal 
promises  of  Fritigern ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of 
Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sar- 
matians,  who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of 
Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general 
confusion;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  west.q 

Victory  of  Gra-  ®ne  °^  *ne  most  dangerous  incon- 
tian  over  the  Ale-  veniences  of  the  introduction  of  the 

iuanni, 

A.  D.  378,  barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  pa- 
dy-  lace,  was  sensibly  felt  in  their  corres- 
pondence with  their  hostile  countrymen ;  to  whom 
they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Some  domestic  business 
obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of  absence.  In  a 
short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  exposed 
to  their  curious  inquiries  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and 
the  designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that 
Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  west,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Valens,  pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Ale- 
manni, the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful 
invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detachments, 
who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine 
upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important 
war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  con- 
quest, outweighed  the  considerations  of  timid  pru- 
dence, or  national  faith.     Every  forest,  and  every 

P  Hanc  Taifalorura  gentem  turpem,  et  obseenae  vitae  flagitiis  ita 
accipimus  mersarn ;  ut  apud  eos  nefandi  concubitus  foedere  copulentur 
mares  puberes,  aetatis  viriditatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usibus  consump- 
turi.  Porro,  si  qui  jam  adultus  aprum  exceperit  solus,  vel  interemit 
nrsum  immanem,  colluvione  liberatur  incesti.  Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 
Among  the  Greeks  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans,  the 
holy  bands  of  friendship  were  confirmed,  and  sullied,  by  unnatural  love. 

q  Ammian.  xxxi.  8,  9.     Jerum  (torn.  i.  p.  26.)  enumerates  the  na. 


village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ; 
and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their 
approach,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by 
the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to 
the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  by  the  vain  and 
credulous  flattery  of  the  imperial  court.  The  legions, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  march  into  Pannonia, 
were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes ;  and  the  youth- 
ful emperor,  though  he  respected  the  long  expe- 
rience and  sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much 
more  inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial 
ardour  of  his  colleague  ;  who  was  allowed  to  unite 
the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius, 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  im- 
pelled, by  the  same  headstrong  valour ;  and  as  their 
troops  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leaders, 
they  met,  they  saw,  they  encountered,  each  other, 
near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar/  in  the 
plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised 
evolutions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers  :  the  Alemanni, 
who  long  maintained  their  ground,  were  slaughtered 
with  unrelenting  fury  :  five  thousand  only  of  the 
barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ; 
and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of 
battle,  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people, 
who  are  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or 
policy,  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  After  this  signal 
victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  as- 
serted the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor 
Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on  his 
eastern  expedition  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  con- 
fines of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the 
left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
their  country.  The  barbarians  opposed  to  his  pro- 
gress the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage  ;  and 
still  continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another, 
till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the 
power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies.  Their 
submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of 
their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual  dis- 
tress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust 
youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the 
most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation. 
The  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  had  so  often  ex- 
perienced that  the  Alemanni  could  neither  be  sub- 
dued by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not 
promise  themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity  : 
but  they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young 
sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  auspicious 
reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains, 
and  scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  barbarians,  the 

tions,  and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to 
Heliodorus  was  composed  in  the  year  397.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  xii.  p.  645.) 

r  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria,  or  Aryentovaria,  is  accurately 
fixed  bvM.  d' Anvil  le(  Notice  del' AncienneGaule,  p.  96 — 99.)  at  twenty- 
three  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty. four  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to  the 
South  of  Strasburg.  From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  Colmar  has 
arisen. 
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valour  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armour  of  his 
guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows, 
which  they  had  received  in  their  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  talents  of  peace  and  war;  and  his  personal 
success  against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a 
sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs.5 
Vaiens  marches  While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoy- 
■^aattfaeGotb*  ed  tlie  applause  0f  his  subjects,  the 
May  30— June  u.  emperor  Yalens,  who,  at  length,  had 
removed  his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the  author 
of  the  public  calamity.  Before  he  had  reposed  him- 
self ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged  by  the 
licentious  clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  march 
against  the  barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into 
his  dominions:  and  the  citizens,  who  were  always 
brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real  danger,  declared, 
with  confidence,  that,  if  they  were  supplied  with 
arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver  the 
province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.1  The 
vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  provoked 
the  desperate  rashness  of  Valens  ;  who  did  not  find, 
either  in  his  reputation,  or  in  his  mind,  any  motives 
to  support  with  firmness  the  public  contempt.  He 
was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achievements 
of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths, 
who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern,  were  now  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.  The 
march  of  the  Taifalae  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
valiant  Frigerid  ;  the  king  of  those  licentious  bar- 
barians was  slain  in  battle;  and  the  suppliant  cap- 
tives were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settle- 
ment, in  the  vacant  territories  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma.0 The  exploits  of  Sebastian,x  who  was  recently 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still 
more  honourable  to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  re- 
public. He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting 
three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions  ; 
and  this  separate  detachment  soon  acquired  the 
spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 
By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large 
body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in  their  camp  :  and 
the  immense  spoil,  which  was  recovered  from  their 
hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  The  splendid  narratives,  which  the 
general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits,  alarmed 
the  imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior 
merit  ;    and   though  he  cautiously  insisted  on   the 

•  The  full  and  irnpnrii.il  narrative  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10)  may  dp. 
rive  gome  additional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chronicle 
of  Jerorn,  and  the  History  of  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  552.  edit.  Haver- 
cam  n.) 

t  Moratm  paucissimos  die*,  seditione  popularium  levium  pulsus. 
Animiaii.  xxxi.  1 1.  Socrates  l\.  iv.  c.  38.)  supplies  the  dates  and  some 
circumstances. 

i  \  iroMjoe  omiiM  circa  Mutinam,  Reginmqne,  et  I'armam,  Italics 
oppida,  rora  culture*  exterminavit.  Ariimiami>,  xxxi.  9  ThoM  Cities 
11  d  dirtTM  t=,  about  ten  year",  alter  the  colony  of  the  Taifalsr,  appi  m  in 


difficulties  of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valour  was  praised, 
his  advice  was  rejected  ;  and  Valens,  who  listened 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  tbe  flattering  suggestions 
of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize 
the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest.  His 
army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforce- 
ment of  veterans  ;  and  his  march  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so  much 
military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  activity  of  the 
barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  interme- 
diate defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops 
themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The 
camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls 
of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire. 
The  party  of  reason  and  of  delay  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness  of  the 
Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the 
flexible  and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier, 
represented  every  precaution,  and  every  measure, 
that  implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invinci- 
ble monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precipitated 
by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  west.  The  ad- 
vantages of  negociating  in  the  midst  of  war,  were 
perfectly  understood  by  the  general  of  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  a  christian  ecclesiastic  was  despatched, 
as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to 
perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfor- 
tunes, as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic 
nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  described  by  their 
ambassador ;  who  protested,  in  the  name  of  Friti- 
gern, that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the 
empire  ;  if  he  could  secure,  for  his  wandering  coun- 
trymen, a  tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of 
Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn  and 
cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential 
friendship,  that  the  exasperated  barbarians  were 
averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions  ;  and  that 
Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accom- 
plish the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  he  found 
himself  supported  by  the  presence,  and  terrors,  of 
an  imperial  army.  About  the  same  time,  count 
Richomer  returned  from  the  west  to  announce  the 
defeat  and  submission  of  the  Alemanni  ;  to  inform 
Valens,  that  his  nephew  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  legions  of 
Gaul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian  and 
of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of 

a  very  desolate  state.  See  Muratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichita 
Italians,  torn.  i.    Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  354. 

x  Ammian.  xxxi.  11.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  228—230.  The  latter  ex- 
patiates on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  the 
eccleaiaatical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  dis- 
grace. (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  121.)  His  prejudice 
and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  questionable  judge  of 
nn  nt. 
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the  two  emperors  should  insure  the  success  of  the 
Gothic  war.  But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the  east 
was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal  illusions  of  pride 
and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importunate  ad- 
vice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid  ;  he  secretly 
compared  the  ignominious,  or  at  least  the  inglorious, 
period  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless 
youth  ;  and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his 
imaginary  trophy  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague 
could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 
Battle  of  Hadri-  On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which 
AaDP378  'ias  deserved  to  be  markecl  among  the 
Aug.  9th.  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar/ the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a 
strong  guard,  his  baggage  and  military  treasure, 
marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths, 
who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
city.z  By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some 
ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column 
of  cavalry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
left  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  sol- 
diers were  compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer, 
to  precipitate  their  pace  ;  and  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed  with  tedious  confusion,  and  irregular  delay. 
The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in 
the  adjacent  country  ;  and  Fritigern  still  continued 
to  practise  his  customary  arts.  He  despatched 
messengers  of  peace,  made  proposals,  required 
hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans, 
exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  into- 
lerable fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  the  zeal 
of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage  to  accept  the 
dangerous  commission,  was  applauded;  and  the 
count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  space  between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The 
hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was  made  by  Bacurius 
the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of  archers  and 
targeteers  ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same 
moment,  the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax,  whose  return  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  general  of  the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirl- 
wind from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,  and 
added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresisti- 
ble, charge  of  the  barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the 
empire,  may  be  described  in  a  few  words :  the 
The  defeat  of  R°man  cavalry  fled  ;  the  infantry  was 
the  Romans,  abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in 
pieces.  The  most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest 
courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a  body 

y  Arnmiamis  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and 
actions  which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  We 
might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity  of  his 
narrative:  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  historian  ;  and 
reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  irreparable  loss. 

z  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve 
of  Idatius,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics,  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who 
suppose  a  great  army  to  be  a  mathematical  point,  without  space  or 
dimensions. 

a  Nee  ulla,  annalibus,  piaster  Cannensem  pugnam  ita  ad  internecio- 


of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  superior 
numbers  of  horse :  but  the  troops  of  Valens,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own 
fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or 
even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and  javelins. 
In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and  of  dismay, 
the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded, 
as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  protec- 
tion among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who 
still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  appearance 
of  order  and  firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Tra- 
jan and  Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly 
exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of 
the  emperor  could  be  saved.  Some  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief: 
they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap 
of  broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being 
able  to  discover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either 
among  the  living  or  the  dead.  Their  search  could 
not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By  Death  of  the 
the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  emperor  Valens. 
removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his  wound, 
and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this 
humble  retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the 
enemy :  they  tried  to  force  the  door ;  they  were 
provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof, 
till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a 
pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with 
the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished 
in  the  flames ;  and  a  youth,  who  dropt  from  the 
window,  alone  escaped,  to  attest  the  melancholy 
tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the  inestimable 
prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness. 
A  great  number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equal- 
led, in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in  the 
fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome 
had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of  Cannae." 
Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five 
tribunes,  were  found  among  the  slain  ;  and  the 
death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy  the  world,  that  he 
was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the  public 
calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
were  destroyed  :  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
esteemed  a  very  favourable  circumstance ;  as  it 
served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Ri- 
chomer, who  alone,  amidst  the  general  consterna- 
tion, maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage, 
and  regular  discipline.b 

nem  res  legitur  gesta.  Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave 
Poly  bins,  no  more  than  370  horse,  and  3,000  foot,  escaped  from  the  field 
of  Cannae:  10,000  were  made  prisoners;  and  the  number  of  the  slain 
amounted  to  5,630  horse,  and  70,000  foot.  (Polyb  I.  iii.  p.  371.  edit. 
Casaubon,  in  8vo.)  Livy  (xxii.  49>  is  somewhat  less  bloody:  he 
slaughters  only  2,700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men,  (xxii.  36.) 

b  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  and 
in  Chron.  p.  188  )  Victor,  (in  Epitome,)  Orosius,  (].  vii.  c.  33.  p.  554.) 
Jornandes,  c.  27.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  230.)  Socrates,  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  Sozo- 
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_       ,  While  tbe  impressions  of  grief  and 

Funeral   oration  r  ° 

or"  Vaiens   aud    terror  were  still  recent  in  the  minds  ot 
irm-'  men,   the  most  celebrated   rhetorician 

of  the  age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  van- 
quished army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose 
throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "  There 
are  not  wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those 
who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who 
impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage 
and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I 
reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits :  I 
reverence  the  glorious  death,  which  they  bravely 
received,  standing  and  righting  in  their  ranks:  I 
reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood, 
and  the  blood  of  the  barbarians.  Those  honourable 
marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains  ; 
but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones 
of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors, 
claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.  The  king  him- 
self fought  and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  the 
fleetest  horses  of  the  imperial  stable,  that  would 
soon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  im- 
portant life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic. 
He  still  declared  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive 
so  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume 
to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  barbarians  to  the  fear, 
the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman 
troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated 
by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled 
in  discipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their  generous 
emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory,  which 
prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with 
heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword  ;  and  cheer- 
fully to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  re- 
fuge against  night  and  infamy.  The  indignation  of 
the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of 
our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  Vaiens,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest  com- 
mendation is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more 
to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch.c 

The  Goths  be  The  P"dc  of  t,,e  Gotlls  w»s  elated 
Hidriano-  by  this  memorable  victory  ;  but  their 
avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mor- 
tifying discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  im- 
perial spoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of  their 
valour;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the  remains 
of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  resolution, 
which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only 
hope  of  their   safety.     The  walls  of  the  city,  and 

m»n,  'I.  vi.  c  40  j  Irlatiu«,  'in  Chron.)  But  their  united  evidence,  if 
weighed  sgaiost  Ammianus alone,  in  lifjht  and  unsubstantial. 

e  LibaoiOJ  de  olciscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3.  in  Fabritius,  Bibliot. 
fjrac.  toin   vii.  p.  146—148. 

■i  V  item  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Sara- 
c<-n«,  wliose  rotations  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  I'liu-riicia, 
Palestine,  and  Euypt.  The  christian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced 
among  a  people, referred,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate  another  religion. 


the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with 
military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous 
weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  barbarians  by 
the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real 
effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens, 
the  provincials,  the  domestics,  of  the  palace,  were 
united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence:  the 
furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed;  their 
secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they 
retired  to  their  tents ;  convinced,  by  experience, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  advisable  to  observe  the 
treaty,  which  their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  sti- 
pulated with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous 
cities.  After  the  hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of 
three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  of  justice  extremely 
useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  a  silent  solitude;  the  multitude  sud- 
denly disappeared  ;  the  secret  paths  of  the  woods 
and  mountains  were  marked  with  the  footsteps  of 
the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia :  and  the 
faithful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury, 
cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of 
whose  death  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of 
the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The 
barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  the  capital  of  the  east,  the  height  and 
extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and 
affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and 
the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land.  While 
they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible 
beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from 
one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,d  who  had 
been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Vaiens. 
The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  horses : 
their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregu- 
lar war ;  and  the  northern  barbarians  were  astonish- 
ed and  dismayed  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  south.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain 
by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked 
savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed 
a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his 
vanquished  enemy.e  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  slowly  moved  from  the  Bosphorus, 
to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus  ;  and  the 
barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to 
apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops 
of  the  east,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a 

fnilemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  104.  100.  141.  Mem. 
Ecclcs.  torn.  vii.  p.  593.) 

•  Crinitus  quidaiD,  nudus  omnia  pra>ter  pubem,  subraucum  et  lucu- 
bre  strepens.  Ammian.  xxxi.  16.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs  often 
fought  naked  ;  a  custom  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry 
climate,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknown 
savage  i*  the  lively  portrait  of  Derar,  a  uame  so  dreadful  to  the  chris- 
tians of  Syria.     See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  84.  87. 
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fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  sea.f 
They  ravage  Hie       The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so 
Roman  provin-    concisely,  mention  the  acts  of  justice 

ces,  J  '  J 

A.  D.  378,  379.  which  are  exercised  by  the  legions, s 
reserve  their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for 
their  own  sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were  in- 
vaded, and  desolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  successful 
barbarians.  The  simple  circumstantial  narrative 
(did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single 
town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,11  might 
exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of 
human  manners  ;  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague 
and  declamatory  complaints  would  fatigue  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  patient  reader.  The  same  cen- 
sure may  be  applied,  though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  profane  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
writers  of  this  unhappy  period  ;  that  their  minds 
were  inilamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity  ; 
and,  that  the  true  size  and  colour  of  every  object  is 
falsified  by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  elo- 
quence. The  vehement  Jerom>  might  justly  deplore 
the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  bar- 
barous allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ; 
the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  conflagrations  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  profanation  of  the  churches,  that  were 
turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  saint  is  surely 
transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history, 
when  he  affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries, 
nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth  ;  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown 
with  thick  forests,  and  inextricable  brambles  ;  and 
that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the 
prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the 
scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even  the  fish." 
These  complaints  were  pronounced  about  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
invasion  and  passage  of  the  barbarians,  still  con- 
tinued, after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries, 
to  supply  new  materials  for  rapine  and  destruction. 
Could  it  even  be  supposed,  that  a  large  tract  of 
country  had  been  left  without  cultivation  and  with- 
out inhabitants,  the  consequences  might  not  have 
been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated 
nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are 
nourished  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and 
perish,  if  they  were  deprived  of  his  protection,  but 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies,  or  his  victims, 

f  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  panes  of  Ainmi- 
anus,  (xxxi.  15,  16.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  227.  231.)  whom  we  are  now 
reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the  deatli  of 
Valens.  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  i'O.)  praises  the  fertility  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 

g  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Caesar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war,  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his  mercy,  (iii.  10.)  that  he  laboured 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones,  (vi.  31.)  that  focty 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by  the  just  revenge  of  his 
soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii.  27.)  &c. 

h  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  by  the  eccle- 
siastic and  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hist,  of 
2   F 


would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various  tribes 
that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  human  species  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would 
have  felt  more  terror  and  distress,  from  the  approach 
of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hostile  inroad  of 
a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  Massacre  of  the 
measure  of  the  calamities  of  Europe,  %*£*  y°uth  in 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  a.  d.  378. 
calamities  would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  The  sons  of  the  Goths  had  been 
judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities  of  the 
east  ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to 
polish,  and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their 
temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their 
numbers  had  continually  increased  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over 
the  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood. k  It  was 
impossible  to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the 
events  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and,  as  those  daring 
youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissimu- 
lation, they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  per- 
haps their  intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example 
of  their  fathers.  The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to 
justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provincials  ;■ 
and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a 
secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public 
safety.  The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  east  with- 
out a  sovereign  ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  import- 
ant station  of  master-general  of  the  troops,  with  a 
high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople  ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  as  the  representative  council  of  the  nation. 
As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  discretionary  power 
of  acting  as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  principal 
officers  ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order 
was  immediately  promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day, 
the  Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in  the  capital 
cities  of  their  respective  provinces  ;  and,  as  a  report 
was  industriously  circulated,  that  they  were  sum- 
moned to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money, 
the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resent- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the 
conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  unarmed 
crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected 
in  the  square,  or  forum  ;  the  streets  and  avenues 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  313—320.)  with  some  apprehension  of 
violating  the  dignity  of  history. 

i  Et  vastatis  urbibus  hominibnsque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et  rari- 
tatem  bestiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatilium,  pisciumque :  testis  Illy, 
ricum  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum  (Pannonia)  ; 
ubi  praeter  ccelum  ct  terram,  et  crescentes  vepres,  et  condeusa  sylva- 
rum  cuncta  perierunt.  Tom.  vii.  p.  250.  ad  1  Cap.  Sophonias ;  and 
torn.  i.  p.  26. 

lc  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Leeat.  p.  20.)  foolishly  supposes  a  praeter- 
natural  growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmus's 
armed  men,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  &c.  Such  was  the 
Greek  eloquence  of  the  times. 
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were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops  :  and  the  roofs 
of  tbe  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers. 
At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  east,  the 
signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter;  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  pru- 
dence of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who,  in  a 
few  months,  might  have  carried  tire  and  sword  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.1  The  urgent  con- 
sideration of  the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly 
authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive  law .  How 
far  that,  or  any  other,  consideration,  may  operate, 
to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and 
justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  shall  desire  to  re- 
main ignorant. 

The  emperor  Tlie  emperor  Gratian  was  far  ad- 

Gratian  invests     vanced    on   his    march    towards    the 

Theodosius  with  ■•»-»». 

the  empire  of  plaius  of  Hadnanople,  wneu  he  was 
'  .vd  37P.  informed,  at  first  by  the  confused  voice 
Jan.  19.  0f  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more 
accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his 
impatient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  Goths.  What- 
ever resentment  the  rash  and  jealous  vanity  of  his 
uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous 
mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of 
grief  and  compassion  ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity 
was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming  consider- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too 
late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  un- 
fortunate colleague  ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest 
youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sink- 
ing world.  A  formidable  tempest  of  the  barbarians 
of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  op- 
pressed and  distracted  by  the  administration  of  the 
western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the 
government  of  the  east,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Gothic  war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with 
such  ample  command  would  not  long  have  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor;  and  the  imperial 
council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of 
conferring  an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to 
an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the 
purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the 
supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of 
his  ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh, 
with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defects  ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence 

1  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  efficacia  velox  et 
salutari*.  which  concludes  his  work,  (xxxi.  16.)  Zosimus,  who  is 
<  nrioOf  -jnd  copious,  (L  iv.  p  233—236.)  mistakes  the  date, and  labours 
to  find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
irbo  bad  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  east. 

m  A  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  last,  century, 
1079.  m  4tO  ;  1080,  in  12rno  ;  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  young 
Ttaiiphin  with  catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  afterward!  bishop 
of  Nr,rne«,  was  a  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  his  history  is  adorned,  or 
tainted,  with  pnlpiUeloquence ;  hut  be  takes  Ins  learning  from  Baro- 
niu.s,  and  Ins  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Auguslin. 

n  The  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius  are  marked  in 
Pacatus,  (,n  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10— 12.)Themi*tius,  fOrat.  xiv.  p.  182.) 
/  v.  p   i;i     lugustin,  [de  fivitat.  Dei,  v.  25.)  Orositif,  (I. 

vii.  e.  ':i  ,  Bozoinen,  U,  n <  i  Boa  ilea,  'I.  v.  c.  2.)  Theodorrt,  (I.  v. 
■    ;     Pbilostorgius,  (L  ix  c.  17.  with  Godefroy,  p.  393.)  the  Epitome 


of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautious  wisdom, 
which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each  moment 
of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  east,  the 
situation  of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious 
debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared 
in  favour  of  an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three  years 
before,  had  suffered,  under  the  sanction  of  At* 
authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and 
dear  to  the  catholic  church,™  was  summoned  to  the 
imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from 
the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of 
Sirmium.  Five  months  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
the  emperor  Gratian  produced  before  the  assembled 
troops,  his  colleague,  and  their  master;  who,  after  a 
modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations, 
the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of 
Augustus."  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned,  were  re- 
signed to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor ; 
but,  as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  praefecture  was 
dismembered  ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Dacia 
and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
eastern  empire.0 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,    _.  ,      .  . 

r  '  '    r  ^  '    Birth  and  cha- 

the  same  city,p  which  had  given  to  the  racter  of  Theo- 
throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  osm  ' 
talents  of  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another 
family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age, 
possessed,  near  fourscore  years,  the  declining  em- 
pire of  Rome.''  They  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  municipal  honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in 
Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The 
son  of  that  general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,  in 
the  liberal  studies  of  youth;  but  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe 
discipline  of  his  father/  Under  the  standard  of 
such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and 
knowledge,  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  military 
action  ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the  difference  of 
seasons  and  climates  ;  distinguished  his  valour  by 
sea  and  land  ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of 
the  Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own 
merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command  ; 

of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Marcellinus,  in 
the  Thesaurus  Temporum  of  Scaliger. 

o  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  716,  &c. 

P  ltalica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania,  Illustrata  of  Nonius,  a 
short,  though  valuable,  treatise,  c.  xvii.  p.  64—67. 

q  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  726.)  in 
suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  tili  the  pro. 
motion  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of  Pacatus 
outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  Themistins,  Victor,  and  Claudian,  who 
connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

r  Pacatus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Then, 
dosiui  to  the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the 
second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers,  (xii.  8.) 
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and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Maesia,  he  vanquish- 
ed an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved  the  province ; 
deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;  and  provoked  the 
envy  of  the  conrt.s  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon 
blasted  by  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  his  illus- 
trious father;  and  Theodosius obtained,  as  a  favour, 
the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life  in  his 
native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapt- 
ed himself  to  this  new  situation.  His  time  was 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try :  the  spirit,  which  had  animated  his  public 
conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate 
performance  of  every  social  duty;  and  the  diligence 
of  the  soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  ample  patrimony,1  which  lay 
between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite 
breed  of  sheep."  From  the  innocent,  but  humble, 
labours  of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was  transported,  in 
less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the  eastern 
empire  :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the 
world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  similar  example  of 
an  elevation,  at  the  same  time  so  pure  and  so 
honourable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit  the 
sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal 
right,  the  more  secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters.  The 
subjects  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state, 
acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have 
raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of  genius 
or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals :  but  their 
virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently 
stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy,  or  civil  war. 
Even  in  those  governments  which  allow  the  reigning 
monarch  to  declare  a  colleague,  or  a  successor,  his 
partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy 
object.  But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot 
ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of 
Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of 
an  ambitious  statesman  ;  and  the  name  of  the  exile 
would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine 
and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  im- 
pression in  the  imperial  court.  During  the  season 
of  prosperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the 
public  distress,  his  superior  merit  was  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence  must 
have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian 
could  trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,  the  murder  of  his  father! 


s  Ammianus  (xxix.  6.)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
Dux  Msesiae,  prima  etiam  turn  lanugine  juvenis,  princeps  postea  per. 
spectissimus.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimus; 
hut  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  5.)  who  adds  some  curious  circumstances, 
strangely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interregnum. 

t  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theo- 
dosius to  that  of  Ciucinnatus  ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the 
other  of  poverty. 

u  M.  d'Anville  (Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  25.)  has  fixed  the 
situation  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gallicia,  where 
Zosimus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

x  Let  us  hear   Ammianus  himself.     Haec,   ut   miles  quondam   et 

Grsecus,  a  principatu  C.esaiis  Nervae  exorsus  adusque  Valentis  interi- 

2    F   2 


What  expectations  must  have  been  formed  of  his 
abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  single  man 
could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  east! 
Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the 
graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of 
the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  under- 
standing, a  more  important  resemblance  to  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere     Hjs    prudent 
regret,  that  I  must  now  take  leave  of    aDd  successful 

conduct  of the 

an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  Gothic  war, 
has  composed  the  history  of  his  own  '  379— 382" 
times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
porary. Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates 
his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens, 
recommends  the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  en- 
suing reign  to  the  youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of 
the  rising  generation. x  The  rising  generation  was 
not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice,  or  to  imitate  his 
example  ;y  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial 
narrative  of  Zosimus,  by  the  obscure  hints  of  frag- 
ments and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of 
poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  assist- 
ance of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the  profane 
virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with  doubtful 
and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce, 
that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged 
by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  the  barbarians  :  and  the  expressive  silence  of 
his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has 
been  reared  by  the  labours  of  successive  ages, 
could  not  be  overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a 
single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination 
did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the  calamity. 
The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  re- 
cruited in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  east,  which 
contained  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest, 
and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature  ;   and 


turn,  pro  virium  explicavi  mensura  :  nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  sciens, 
silentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mendacio.  Scribant  reliqua  potiores 
Eetate,  doctrinisque  florentes.  duos  id,  si  libuerit,  aggressuros,  pro- 
cudere  linguas  ad  majores  moneo  stilos.  Ammian.  xxxi.  16.  The  first 
thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
years,  are  now  lost  :  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of 
his  own  times. 

y  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane 
history  in  the  Latin  language.  The  east,  in  the  next  century,  pro- 
duced some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus, 
Candidus,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Historicis  Grtecis,  1.  ii.  c.  18.  de  His- 
toricis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c. 
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sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe, 
might  have  been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the 
surviving-    centurions.       If   the    barbarians    were 
mounted   on  the   horses,   and  equipped   with  the 
armour,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the  numerous 
studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied 
new  squadronsof  cavalry;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of 
the  empire  were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Mar.     But  the  effects  which  were 
produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds 
of  the   barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans,  extended 
the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, far  beyond   the    limits   of    a   single   day.     A 
Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  insolent 
moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued 
with  slaughter  ;    but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a 
people,  who  lied  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their 
treasures  and  provinces.2     The  same  terrors,  which 
the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the  Gothic 
tribes,   were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of 
the  Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  empire.*    If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting 
his  scattered  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to 
encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have 
been  vanquished  by  their  own  fears  ;   and  his  rash- 
ness could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of 
success.     But  the    great   Theodosius,    an   epithet 
which  he  honourably  deserved  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and  faith- 
ful guardian  of  the  republic.     He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian diocese  ;b  from  whence  he  could  watch  the 
irregular  motions  of  the  barbarians,  and  direct  the 
operations   of  his  lieutenants,  from  the   gates   of 
Constantinople   to    the    shores   of   the   Hadriatic. 
The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities  were 
strengthened  ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense 
of  order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  insensi- 
bly  imboldened  by   the   confidence    of   their   own 
safety.     From  these  secure  stations,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  barbarians, 
who  infested  the  adjacent  country  ;    and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  de- 
cisive superiority,  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers, 
their  enterprises  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ; 
and  they   were    soon  convinced,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, of   the   possibility   of  \anquishing  their 
invincible  enemies.     The  detachments  of  these  sepa- 
rate  garrisons    were    gradually   united   into   small 
armies  ;  the  same  cautious  measures  were  pursued, 
according  to  an  extensive  and  well-concerted   plan 
of    operations  ;    the    events   of    each    day    added 

•  (  iryaoetom,  torn,  i  p.  3 14.  edit.  Montfaugnn.    I  have  verified,  and 

examined,  this  passage  :    but  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tille. 

rn*nt  (HM.  dee   Emp.  torn.  v.  p.   152)  have  detected  an  historical 

'•,  in  a  strange  medley  or  moral  and  mystic  exhortation',  ad. 

drewed,  hy  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  lo  a  young  widow 

■I'M!*,  iii  Excerpt  Legation,  p. 21. 

Godefroy'l  Chronology  of  the  Law*.     Codex  Tfaeodoi   loin    i. 
Projeeomen.  p.  xcix.— civ. 

Hoft  -.inters  in>i,t  on  the  illnes«,  and  long  repose,  of  Tlieodo'/nm, 


strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the 
artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war, 
contributed  to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his  sub- 
jects. If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
line, we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels 
and  actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  consum- 
mate skill  would  deserve  the  applause  of  every 
military  reader.  The  republic  had  formerly  been 
saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius  ;  and,  while  the 
splendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  Zama, 
attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches 
of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania,  may 
claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  independ- 
ent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to 
share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such 
was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  in- 
firmities of  his  body,  which  most  unseasonably 
languished  under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease, 
could  not  oppress  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert 
his  attention  from  the  public  service.0 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Divisions,  defeat, 
Roman  provinces  d  was  the  work  of  „"  th/Goths8'011' 
prudence,  rather  than  of  valour :  the  A-  D-  379—382. 
prudence  of  Theodosius  was  seconded  by  fortune  : 
and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to  im- 
prove, every  favourable  circumstance.  As  long  as 
the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the 
union,  and  directed  the  motions,  of  the  barbarians, 
their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a 
great  empire.  The  death  of  that  hero,  the  prede- 
cessor and  master  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  re- 
lieved an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  bar- 
barians, who  had  been  restrained  by  his  authority, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  their 
passions  ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform 
or  consistent.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken 
into  many  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers  ;  and 
their  blind  and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  per- 
nicious to  themselves,  than  to  their  enemies.  Their 
mischievous  disposition  was  shown  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  object,  which  they  wanted  strength  to 
remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy  ;  and  they  often  consumed, 
with  improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  grana- 
ries, which  soon  afterwards  became  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence.  A  spirit  of  discord  arose 
among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations,  which 
had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and 
voluntary  alliance.  The  troops'of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the 
Goths  ;  who  were  not  disposed  to  use  with  modera- 
tion the  advantages  of  their  fortune :  the  ancient 

at  Thessalonica  :  Zosimus,  to  diminish  his  glory;  Jornandes,  to  favour 
the  Goths;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  introduce  his  baptism. 

<i  Compare  Themistius,  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  181.)  with  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p. 
2.'(2.)  Jornandes,  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649.)  and  the  prolix  Commentary  of  M. 
de  Kii.it,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.  torn.  vi.  p.  477—552.)  The  Chronicles 
of  Matins  and  Marctllinus  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  magna' certa- 
mina,  magna  multaque  pralia.  The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled. 
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jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could 
not  long  be  suspended  ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which 
they  had  reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while 
the  nation  was  seated  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  progress  of  domestic  faction  abated 
the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national  animosity ; 
and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to 
purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the  retreat, 
or  service,  of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen, 
who  were  immersed  in  wine  and  sleep  ;  and  after  a 
cruel  slaughter  of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned 
with  an  immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  waggons, 
to  the  imperial  camp.e  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  same  ends  :  and  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
divisions,  was  accomplished  by  the  re-union,  of  the 
^    ,      . ,         Gothic  nation.      Athanaric,  who  had 

Death  and  funer- 
al of  Athanaric,    been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  ex- 

A.  D.  381,  Jan.  25.  ,  ,.  *      i         *i 

traordinary  events,  was  at  length 
driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer 
hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already 
felt  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  acknowledge  for  their  king,  a  Gothic 
judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose 
abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced.  But  age 
had  chilled  the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric ;  and, 
instead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle 
and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal 
of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  treaty.  Theo- 
dosius, who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and 
power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  entertained  him  in  the  imperial  city,  with 
the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  magnificence  of  a 
monarch.  "  The  barbarian  prince  observed,  with 
curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  at- 
tracted his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sin- 
cere and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now 
behold  (said  he)  what  I  never  could  believe,  the 
glories  of  this  stupendous  capital !  and  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the 
commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capa- 
cious harbour,  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels, 
the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.     Indeed,  (con- 

e  Zosimus  .(I.  iv.  p.  232.)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  which  the 
more  recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths. 

f  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jor- 
nandes,  or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  Regiam  urbem  ingressus 
est,  miranstiue,  En,  inquit,  cerno  quod  saepe  incredulus  audiebam, 
famam  videlicet  tantse  urbis.  Et  hue  illuc  oculos  volvens,  nunc  situm 
urbis  commeatumque  navium,  nunc  moenia  clara  prospectant,  miratur ; 
populosqtie  diversarum  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno  e  diversis  partibus 
scaturiente  unda,  sic  quoque  niilitem  ordinatum  aspiciens.  Deus, 
inquit,  est  sine  dubio  terreuus  Imperator,  et  quisquis  adversus  cum 


tinued  Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a 
god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who 
dares  to  lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his 
own  blood."f  The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy 
this  splendid  and  honourable  reception ;  and,  as 
temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may 
justly  be  suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was 
contracted  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  imperial 
banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodosius  derived 
more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could 
have  expected  from  the  most  faithful  services,  of 
his  ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed 
with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  east;  a  stately 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  his 
whole  army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy,  and  decent 
grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  empires  The  submission  of  so  great  a 
body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  consequences  ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of 
force,  of  reason,  and  of  corruption,  became  every 
day  more  powerful,  and  more  extensive.  Each 
independent  chieftain  hastened  to  obtain  a  separate 
treaty,  from  the  apprehension  that  an  obstinate 
delay  might  expose  him,  alone  and  unprotected,  to 
the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The 
general,  or  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the 
Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.h 
The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had 

Invasion  and   de- 
been  already  relieved  from  the  oppres-  feat  of  the  Gru. 

sive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostro-  Jjgf  or  0stro- 
goths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Ala-  Ar\Dt'um' 
theus  and  Saphrax ;  whose  restless 
spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of 
rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was 
pointed  towards  the  west ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  various  adventures.  The  Ostrogoths  impelled 
several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces  of 
Gaul ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Gratian ;  advanced  into  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  north  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated 
force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their 
troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest  warriors  of 
Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognised 
the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.4 
The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that 
his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service ;  and  that  the  barbarians,  awed  by 
the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  Mould  pro- 
bably defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approach- 

mamim  movent,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit.  Jornandes  (c.  xxviii. 
p.  650.)  proceeds  to  mention  his  death  and  funeral. 

g-  Jornandes,  c.  xxviii.  p.  650.  Even  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  246  )  is  com- 
pelled to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

h  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  (Chron. 
Scaliger.  p.  52.)  are  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  fourteenth 
oration  of  Themistius  is  a  compliment  to  peace,  and  the  consul  Satur- 
ninus,  (A.  D.  383.) 

i  E#i*or  to  ZkvOikov  Traaiv  ayvwsov.     Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  252. 
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ing  winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he 
seut  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured  the  barbarians 
into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by 
a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  em- 
barked in  a  tleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.k  The 
bravest  of  the  Ostrogoths  led  the  van ;  the  main 
body  consisted  of  the  remainder  of  their  subjects 
and  soldiers  ;  and  the  women  and  children  securely 
followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without  a 
moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their 
design  ;  and  they  had  almost  reached  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm  confidence  that 
they  should  find  an  easy  lauding,  and  an  unguarded 
camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  barbarians  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle  ;  a 
triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each 
other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  river.  While  they 
struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the  unequal  conflict, 
their  right  Hank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible 
attack  of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  urged  down 
the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the 
tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of 
war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and 
feeble  canoes  of  the  barbarians  :  their  valour  was 
ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general,  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  perished,  with  his  bravest  troops, 
either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves 
of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  dis- 
tress and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  them 
alike  incapable  either  of  action  or  counsel ;  and  they 
soon  implored  the  clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents 
every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor 
did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  barba- 
rians had  been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  con- 
duct of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.1  The  flattering 
poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  vic- 
tory to  the  personal  prowess  of  Theodosius ;  and 
almost  insinuates,  that  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor.'"  The  truth 
of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  just  medium 
between  these  extreme  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions. 

k  I  am   justified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian 
name  to  the  /xoi<ofi/Xa  of  the  barbarians,  the  single  tree*  boll., wed  into 
the  shape  of  a  boat,  nKnhti  novo£u\o>v  i)iflijiuaai/TQ<c.     Zosimus,  1.  iv. 
853 

Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tranare  Gmthungi 

In  lintres  fregere  nemus:  tec  roille  rnebant 

1'er  fluviinn  plena;  enneis  imrnanibus  alni. 

Ciaadian,  in  iv.  Cons,  Hon.  023. 
/  riroos,  I.  iv.  p.  2.52— 255     He  too  frequently  betrays  iiis  poverty 
of  judgment,  bv  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with   trifling 
and  incredible  circainstances. 

■  Odothsei  regis  opima 


rutulit Ver.  632 

The  opima  were  ttie  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  onlv  win  from 
the  king,  or  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own 
bands:  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in  the 
■.  .■  tork  01  aga  oi  K',rne. 


The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  Settlement  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  ascertained  Go.tl,As  '"  'n,race 

and  Asia, 

their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  a.  d.  383—395. 
obligations,  would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodo- 
sius and  his  successors.  The  series  of  their  history 
has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  this  singular  agreement.11  The  ravages  of  war 
and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of 
fertile  but  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those 
barbarians,  who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths 
was  seated  in  Thrace  ;  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths 
were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  their  imme- 
diate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn 
and  cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was  encouraged 
by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term 
of  years.  The  barbarians  would  have  deserved  to 
feel  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,  if  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  provinces.  They  required,  and  they 
obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and 
districts  assigned  for  their  residence ;  they  still 
cherished  and  propagated  their  native  manners  and 
language  ;  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  the 
freedom  of  their  domestic  government ;  and  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  and  families  were  still  permitted  to  command 
their  followers  in  peace  and  war  ;  but  the  royal 
dignity  was  abolished ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths 
was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the 
empire  of  the  east ;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Fcederati,  or  allies,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and 
licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was 
improved  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of 
discipline  ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or 
threatened,  by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  barbarians, 
the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally 
extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans."  Theo- 
dosius had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies,  that 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the 
voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for 
the  Gothic  nation. •'  A  different  mode  of  vindica- 
tion or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people  ;  who  loudly  censured  these  shameful 
and  dangerous  concessions.'1     The  calamities  of  the 

n  See  Themistius,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.  Clandian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii. 
152.)  mentions  the  Phrygian  colony; 

Ostrogothis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthungis 

l'hryx  ager 

and  Hun  proceeds  to  name  the  livers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus  and  Her- 
mus. 

o  Compare  Jornandes,  (c.  xx.  27.)  who  marks  the  condition  and 
number  of  the  Gothic  Fcederati,  with  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  258.)  who 
mentions  their  golden  collars;  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  37.) 
who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

p  Amator  pacts  generisque  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the 
Gothic  historian,  (c.  xxix.)  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent, 
peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to 
Livy,  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

',  Beside*  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus,  (always  discontented 
with  the  christian  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne. 
Idresscs  to  the  emperor  Arciidius,  (de  Kegno,   p.  25,  26.  edit. 
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war  were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  ;  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty, 
and  security,  were  diligently  exaggerated.  The 
advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native 
country  ;  and  that  the  exhausted  provinces  would 
be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen. The  barbarians  still  wore  an  angry  and 
hostile  aspect ;  but  the  experience  of  past  times 
might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire 
the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience ;  that  their 
manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  education,  and 
the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  their  pos- 
terity would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Roman  people/ 
Their  hostile  Notwithstanding  these  specious  ar- 
sentiments.  guments,  and  these  sanguine  expec- 
tations, it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye, 
that  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and 
might  soon  become  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  behaviour  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provin- 
cials, whom  they  insulted  with  impunity.8  To  the 
zeal  and  valour  of  the  barbarians,  Theodosius  was 
indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their  as- 
sistance was  precarious  ;  and  they  were  sometimes 
seduced,  by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  disposi- 
tion, to  abandon  his  standard,  at  the  moment  when 
their  service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the 
civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  number  of 
Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Mace- 
donia, wasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged 
the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his  person,  and 
exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  re- 
bellion.' The  public  apprehensions  were  fortified 
by  the  strong  suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were 
not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the  result 
of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  an  hostile  and  insidious  spirit ;  and  that 
their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Romans  ;  to  maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty 
and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But, 
as  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  were  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic 
leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor :    the 

Petav.)  The  philosophic  hishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge  ; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  removed  from  the  temptation  of  fear  or  flattery. 

r  Themistius  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  211,  212.)  composes  an  elaborate  and 
rational  apology,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities  of 
Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of  Thrace; 
but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  predecessors  in 
the  same  country  bad  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  &c. 

a  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of 
bread,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier-.  Kivav-res-  to  ZkvOmov 
was  the  guilt  of  the  people.     Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394.  edit.  Morel. 

t  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  267—271.  He  tells  a  long-  and  ridiculous  story 
tf  the  adienturous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  with  only  five  horse- 
men, of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old 
woman's  cottage,  &c. 

u  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Eegat.  p.  21,  22.)  with  Zosimus, 
(I.  iv.  p.  279.)  The  difference  of  circumstances  and  names  must  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  to  the  same  story.     Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was 


whole  nation  was  insensibly  divided  into  two  oppo- 
site factions,  and  much  sophistry  was  employed  in 
conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  first,  and  second,  engagements.  The 
Goths,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of 
peace,  of  justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by 
the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable 
youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social 
life.  But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to 
the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who  inflamed  the 
passions,  and  asserted  the  independence,  of  his 
warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  festivals, 
when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the 
imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine, 
till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion 
and  respect ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theo- 
dosius, the  fatal  seeret  of  their  domestic  disputes. 
The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness 
of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled  his 
fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tu- 
multuous assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exas- 
perated by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  de- 
parture from  the  palace  might  have  been  the  signal 
of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him  ;  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  com- 
panions flew  to  arms;  and  the  faithful  champion  of 
Rome  would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior  num- 
bers, if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  season- 
able interposition  of  the  imperial  guards."  Such 
were  the  scenes  of  barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced 
the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor  ;  and, 
as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by 
the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius,  the 
public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and 
abilities  of  a  single  man." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. — St.  Am- 
brose.— First  civil  war,  against  Maximus. — Cha- 
racter, administration,  and  penance,  of  Theodosius. 
— Death  of  Valentinian  II. — Second  civil  war, 
against  Eugenius. — Death  of  Theodosius. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  character  and 
accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  emperor  Gratian, 
age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele-  A-  "■  379—383. 
brated  princes.     His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition 

afterwards  consul,  (A.  D.  401.)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  services 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn. 

v-  P-  467.)  „       .     .         ,       t,       , 

x  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu  au  Hosphore  ; 
exterminerent  Valens  et  son  aimee ;  et  ne  repasserent  le  Danube,  que 
pour  abandonner  L'affreuse  solitude  qu'ils  avoient  faite.  (OEuvres  de 
Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  479. ;  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la 
Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xvii.)  The  president 
Montesquieu  seems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of  Valens, 
never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years,  says 
Claudian,  (de  Bello  Getico,  166,  &c  A.  D.  404.) 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Jstrum  transvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixit 

Threicio  funesta  solo 

The  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome. 
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endeared  bin  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful 
affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of  the 
people :  the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  liber- 
ality, acknowledged  the  taste  and  eloquence,  of 
their  sovereign  ;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  the 
clergy  considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as 
the  first  and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory 
of  Colmar  had  delivered  the  west  from  a  formidable 
invasion  :  and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  east 
ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author  of 
/u's  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian 
survived  those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five 
years  ;  but  he  survived  his  reputation  ;  and,  before 
he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman 
world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his 
character  or  conduct,  may  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  arts  of  (lattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy  ;  nor  to  the 
headstrong  passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears 
to  have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life 
of  Gratian,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of 
the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes.  His  ap- 
parent virtues,  instead  of  beingthe  hardy  productions 
of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature 
and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The 
anxious  tenderness  of  his  father  was  continually 
employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  which 
he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he 
himself  had  been  deprived  of  them  ;  and  the  most 
skilful  masters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art, 
had  laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
young  prince.3  The  knowledge  which  they  pain- 
fully communicated  was  displayed  with  ostentation, 
and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and 
tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of 
their  judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason. 
His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  con- 
sequence of  ministers  of  state  ;b  and,  as  they  wisely 
dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  act 
with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judgment, 
on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign. 
But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  ;  and  the  skilful 
preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided  the  steps  of 
their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble 
and  indolent  character,  the  vigorous  and  indepen- 
dent principle  of  action,  which  renders  the  laborious 
pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness, and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.     As 

*  Yalentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son  j  since  he 
intrii-ted  the  education  of  Gratian  to  AusooioJ,  a  professed  pagan.  'Mem 
<]._  ('Academic  dps  [ascriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  125—  138.)  Toe  poetical 
fame  of  Aosooias  condemn!  the  taste  of  Ins  age. 

b  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  Hie  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Italy,  I  I)  .77  |  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  378.)  and  was  at  length  in- 
vested  with  the  consulship  (A  U.  ?,''> )  Be  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  Battery,  'Actio  Gratiarum,  p.  606 — 736.) 
whi'h  III',  survived  more  worthy  productions. 

D  ppntare  de  principali  judicio  nonoportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instar 
est  duhitare,  an  is  dixnus  sit,  quern  demerit  imperator.  Codex  .Justi- 
nian. I.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  .').  This  convenient  law  was  revived  and  pro- 
mulgated, after  trie  death  of  Gratian,  hy  the  feehlc  court  of  Milan. 


soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faith- 
ful counsellors  from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the 
west  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural 
genius  ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  forward  to 
grasp  them  ;  and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most 
frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favour 
and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court,  and 
in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his 
power,  whose  merit  it  was  made  sacrihye  to  ques- 
tion.0 The  conscience  of  the  credulous  prince  was 
directed  by  saints  and  bishops  ;d  who  procured  an 
imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a  capital  offence,  the 
violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignorance,  of  the 
divine  law.e  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied 
himself,  with  singular  inclination  and  success,  to 
manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the 
javelin  ;  and  these  qualifications,  which  might  be 
useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler 
purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed 
for  the  imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked 
with  every  species  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  Gratian 
neglected  the  duties,  and  even  the  dignity,  of  his 
rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of 
his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chace.  The  pride 
and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art, 
in  which  he  might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of 
his  slaves,  reminded  the  numerous  spectators  of  the 
examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus  ;  but  the  chaste 
and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  mon- 
strous vices  ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with 
the  blood  of  animals/ 

The   behaviour  of   Gratian,   which  ^.  K  „„ 

Discontent  of  the 

degraded  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  troops, 
mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed  '  ' 383' 
the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been 
provoked  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long 
as  the  young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  the  soldiers  ;  many  of  his  hours  were 
spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honours, 
of  his  faithful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of 
his  attentive  concern.  But,  after  Gratian  more 
freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and 
shooting,  he  naturally  connected  himself  with  the 
most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the 
military  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace;  and 
the  admirable  skill,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia,  was 
exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks 

rt  Ambrose  composed  for  his  instruction  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
faith  of  the  Trinity:  and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  fimpereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  1.08,  169.)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian's  intolerant 
laws. 

I  Qui  divinae  lejjis  sanctitatem  nesciendo  omittunt,  aut  negligendo 
violent,  et  offenduDt,sacrilegium  committunt.  Codex  Justinian.  I.  ix. 
tit.  xxix.  leg.  1.  Theodosius  indeed  may  claim  his  share,  in  the  merit 
of  this  comprehensive  law. 

f  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10.)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian ;  and  accuse,  or  nil  her  lament,  his  degenerate  taste. 
The  odious  parallel  of  Commodus  is  saved  hy  "  licet  incruentus  ;"  and 
perhaps  Philostorgius  (1.  x.  c.  10.  and  Godefroy,  p.  412.)  had  guarded, 
with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nero. 
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and  enclosures  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents 
and  customs  of  these  favourite  guards,  to  whom 
alone  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  person  :  and, 
as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  puhlic  opinion,  he  fre- 
quently showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  people, 
with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding 
quiver,  and  the  fur  garments,  of  a  Scythian  war- 
rior. The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  manners  of  his 
country,  filled  the  minds  of  the  legions  with  grief 
and  indignations  Even  the  Germans,  so  strong 
and  formidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected 
to  disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the 
savages  of  the  north,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  had  wandered  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  and  licentious  mur- 
mur was  echoed  through  the  camps  and  garrisons 
of  the  west ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian 
neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
content, the  want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  sup- 
plied by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the  subversion 
of  an  established  government  is  always  a  work  of 
some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ;  and 
the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions 
of  custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  policy  of  Constantine.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt  of 
Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  commonly  the 
parent  of  disorder ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened 
to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more 
fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers;11 
the  legions  of  that  sequestered  island  had  long  been 
famous  for  a  spirit  of  presumption  and  arrogance  ;i 
Revolt  of  Maxi.  an(^  the  name  of  Maximus  was  pro- 
mus  in  Britain,  claimed,  by  the  tumultuary  but  unani- 
mous voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provincials. 
The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  yet 
ascertained  by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of 
Theodosius,  whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  with- 
out some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment :  the 
events  of  his  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in 
Britain  ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some 
evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of 
Caernarvonshire.k  But  this  provincial  rank  might 
justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscuri- 
ty ;  and  if  Maximus  had  obtained  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority 

g  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  247.)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  favour  of  the  Alani,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Iloman  troops. 
Dum  exercitum  negligeret,  et  paucosex  Alanis,  quos  ingenti  auro  adse 
transtulerat,  anteferret  veteri  ac  Romano  militi. 

h  Britannia  fertil  is  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression, 
used  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortured  in 
the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  of  the  last 
age  appeared  to  justify  the  image  of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  "  cette  isle, 
plus  orageuse  que  les  mers  qui  i'environnent." 

i  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  tw»  aAXwv  a7rai<Ta>v  7r\eoi< 
avOadeup  Kai  Ou/jlco  wKo/xevous-. 

k  Helena  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at 
Caersegont,  now  Caernarvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
from  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not  perhaps 
be  satisfied  with  such  Welch  evidence. 

1  Camden  (vol.  i.  introduct.  p.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Britain  ; 
and  the  father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his  blind  pro. 
geny.     Pacatus  and  Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  this 


either  of  governor  or  general.1  His  abilities,  and 
even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial 
writers  of  the  age  ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have 
been  conspicuous,  that  could  extort  such  a  confes- 
sion in  favour  of  the  vanquished  enemy  of  Theodo- 
sius. The  discontent  of  Maximus  might  incline 
him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
encourage,  perhaps  without  any  views  of  ambition, 
the  murmurs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  he  artfully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend 
the  throne  ;  and  some  credit  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  his  own  positive  declaration,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present  of  the 
imperial  purple."1 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  Flight  and  death 
refusing  the  empire  ;  and  from  the  mo-  of  Gratian. 
ment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or 
even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly 
and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gra- 
tian ;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as 
the  emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
nation."  The  emperor,  in  his  peaceful  residence  of 
Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach  ;  and 
the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears, 
might  have  been  employed  more  honourably  against 
the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announced  his 
degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation  ;  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  resources,  which  he  still  might 
have  found,  in  the  support  of  his  subjects  and  allies. 
The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march 
of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
acclamations ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The 
troops,  whose  station  more  immediately  attached 
them  to  the  service  of  the  palace,  abandoned  the 
standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was  dis- 
played in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor 
of  the  west  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only 
three  hundred  horse  ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the 
road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  least  a 
passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience,  that 
every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of 
his  brother,  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  forces 
of  Italy  and  the  east,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself 
to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of 

error,  or  fable  ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies. 
Regali  habitfi  exulem  suum,  illi  exules  orbis  induerunt,  (in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  xii.  23.)  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less  equivocally,  auror 
(Maximus)  6e  »5e  ei?  apx>]v  evrt/jioii  eruxn  7rpoeA#a>i<,  (1.  iv.  p.  248.) 

m  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  1.  vn.  c.  34.  p.  556. 
They  both  acknowledge  (Sulpicius  had  been  his  subject)  his  innocence 
and  merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maximus  should  be  less  favour- 
ably treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

n  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquitat.  Britan.  Eccles.  p.  107,  108.)  has 
diligently  collected  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  continent.  The 
whole  emigration  consisted  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  100,000  plebeians,  who 
settled  in  Bretagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with  11, 000  noble, 
and  60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  their  way  ;  landed  at  Cologne, 
and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns.  But  the  plebeian 
sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honours;  and,  what  is  still 
harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  children  of  these 
British  virgins. 
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the  Lyonnese  province.  Gratiau  was  amused  by 
protestations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of 
a  support,  which  could  not  be  effectual ;  till  the 
arrival  of  Audragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of 
Maximus,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute 
officer  executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or  the 
intentions,  of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from 
A  D.  383  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
Aug.  -2o.  0f  the  assassin  ;  and  his  body  was  de- 
nied to  the  pious  and  pressing  entreaties  of  his 
brother  Valentinian.0  The  death  of  the  emperor 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mello- 
baudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks  ;  who  maintained,  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambiguous  reputa- 
tion, which  is  the  just  recompence  of  obscure  and 
subtle  policy. p  These  executions  might  be  neces- 
sary to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful 
usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  west,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satis- 
faction, of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had 
perished  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not 
stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.q 
t    t      r The  events  of  this  revolution  had 

1  reat  v  of    peace 

between     Maxi-  passed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that 

iiiusaiid  Theodo-  '  . 

suis,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  1  he- 

odosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his 
benefactor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  and  death.  During  the  season  of  sincere 
grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  eastern  emperor 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  cham- 
berlain of  Maximus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable 
old  man,  for  an  office  which  was  usually  exercised 
by  eunuchs,  announced  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  British 
usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master  ;  and  to  pro- 
test, in  specious  language,  that  the  murder  of  Gra- 
tian had  been  perpetrated,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  offer 
Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  The 
speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited 
declaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman, 
and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would  choose  rather 
to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of  the 
republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friend- 
ship should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a  field  of 
battle,  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  and 
peremptory  answer  was  required  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this 
important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  im- 
perious voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 

"  Zosimu*  (1.  iv.  p.  248,  219.)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian 
from  Lagdununi  in  Gaol  'Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  Mo-si.i.  Some 
hint*  may  be  extracted  from  the  Chronicle*;  Nunc  lira  may  be  ill. 
tected  m  Bozomen  'I  vii.  c.  13.)  and  Socrates,  p.  v.  c.  II.)  Ambrose  is 
our  moat  authentic  evidence,  (torn.  i.  ICnarrat.  in  Paalm  Ixi.  p. 961.  torn, 
ii.  ep.st.  xxiv.  p.  SSS,  &c.  and  de  Obit.'i  \  alentinian.  Consolat.  No.  28. 
p.  1182., 

P  Paeato*  fxii,  28.)  celebrate*  hi*  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is 
ma'kid   n,   Prosper'*  Chronicle,  a*  tbecauieof  tin-  ruin  of  Grattan. 

Ambrose,  who  lias  occaaion  to  exculpate   himself,  only  condemns  the 
death  of  Valho,  a  faithful  servant  of  Gratian,  (torn,  ii.epist.  xxiv.  p.  891, 
edit.  Benedict.) 
-,  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversaries  nisi  in  acie  occubuis-*.    Snip. 


for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  imperial  diadem:  his  patience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries,  than  of  recent 
obligations  ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he 
must  seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of 
Maximus :  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpa- 
tion would  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of 
government,  and  once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire 
in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age. 
But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour 
should  invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual, they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a 
sovereign,  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties :  and  the 
maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity  must  permit 
the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if  an  innocent 
people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment.  The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped, 
but  he  actually  possessed,  the  most  warlike  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  :  the  east  was  exhausted  by 
the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of  tho 
Gothic  war  ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest, 
the  feeble  conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  north.  These  weighty  consi- 
derations engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment, and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant. 
But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed 
and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  western  Illyricum  ;  and  some  honourable  con- 
ditions were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the 
memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.r 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of 
the  three  imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  :  nor  should  it  be  lightly 
supposed,  that,  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  recon- 
ciliation, Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  inten- 
tion of  perfidy  and  revenge.s 

The  contempt  of   Gratian    for  the  „    ,  , 

r  Baptism   and  or- 

Roman  soldiers  had  exposed  him  to  timdox  edicts  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.      A.D.  380. 
His  profound  veneration  for  the  chris-  el>'  28' 

tian  clergy  was  rewarded  by  the  applause  and  gra- 
titude of  a  powerful  order,  which  has  claimed,  in 
every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honours,  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.'  The  orthodox  bishops  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss  ; 
but  they  were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that 

Scverus  in  Vit.  B.  Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bestows 
reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  Si  cui  ille, 
pro  ceteris  sceleribns  suis,  minim  cnidelis  fuisse  videtur.  (Panegyr. 
Vet.  xii.  28.) 

r  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  qua*  nnn  abrngavit  hostis, 
(torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  827.) 

«  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  251,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspi. 
rioiig;  but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  t lie  friends  of 
Theodosiua  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

'•  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian 
a  high  and  respectable  place  in  heaven,  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Val.  Consol. 
p.  1193.) 
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Gratian  had  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  east  to  the 
hands  of  a  prince  whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent 
zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of 
a  more  vigorous  character.  Among  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  church,  the  fame  of  Constantine  has 
been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Con- 
stantine had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor 
assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although 
he  was  born  of  a  christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at 
least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  de- 
lay the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  ad- 
monished of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took 
the  field  against  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment ofu  baptism  from  Acholius,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Thcssalonica  :x  and,  as  the  emperor 
ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the 
warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn 
edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  pre- 
scribed the  religion  of  his  subjects.  "  It  is  our 
pleasure  (such  is  the  imperial  style)  that  all  the 
nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and 
moderation,  should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans; 
which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and  which 
is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  by 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic 
holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe 
the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity. 
We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume 
the  title  of  catholic  christians;  and  as  we  judge, 
that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand 
them  with  the  infamous  name  of  heretics ;  and  de- 
clare, that  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp 
the  respectable  appellation  of  churches.  Besides 
the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  the  severe  penalties,  which  our  au- 
thority, guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  them."y  The  faith  of  a  sol- 
dier is  commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather 
than  of  inquiry  ;  but  as  the  emperor  always  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy, 
which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious 
opinions  were  never  affected  by  the  specious  texts, 
the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds,  of 
the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a 
faint  inclination  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and 

u  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  c.  4.)  Socrates, 
(I.  v.  c.  6.)  and  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  limpereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  728.) 

x  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honoured  by  the  friendship,  and  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose  ;  who  styles  him,  mums  iidei  atque sancti tatis,  (torn, 
ii.  epist.  xv.  p.  820.)  and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and  diligence 
in  running  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  &c.  (epist.  xvi.  p.  822.)  a  virtue 
which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  nail,  or  a  bishop. 

y  Codex  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary, 
torn.  vi.  p.  5 — 9.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises  of  Baro- 
nius,  aureara  sanctionera,  ediclum  pium  et  sal u tare.— Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

7.  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  G.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  dis. 
pleased  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  C27,  028.)  with  the  terms  of  "  rustic 


learned  Eunomius,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  a 
small  distance  from  Constantinople.  But  the  dan- 
gerous interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of 
the  empress  Flaccilla,  who  trembled  for  the  salva- 
tion of  her  husband  ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius 
was  confirmed  by  a  theological  argument,  adapted 
to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed,  on 
his  eldest  son  Arcadius,  the  name  and  honours  of 
Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a 
stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  sub- 
jects. A  bishop,  Arnphilochius  of  Iconium,  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  after  saluting,  with  due 
reverence,  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted 
the  royal  youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness 
which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian  child. 
Provoked  by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the  monarch 
gave  orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  in- 
stantly driven  from  his  presence.  But  while  the 
guards  were  forcing  him  to  the  door,  the  dexterous 
polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice,  "  Such  is  the  treatment,  O 
emperor  !  which  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared 
for  those  impious  men,  who  affect  to  worship  the 
Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  equal  majesty 
of  his  divine  Son."  Theodosius  immediately  em- 
braced the  bishop  of  Iconium  ;  and  never  forgot  the 
important  lesson,  which  he  had  received  from  this 
dramatic  parable.2 

Constantinople    was  the    principal  ... 

1  _  .      Ananism  of  Con- 

seat  and  fortress  of  Arianism ;  and,  in      stantinople, 

,  .  ..  ,     cc     ,  „   .,       o   ...     A.  D.  340-380. 

a  long  interval  of  forty  years,*  the  faith 
of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the 
capital  of  the  east,  was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polluted 
with  so  much  christian  blood,  was  successively 
filled  by  Eudoxius  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese 
enjoyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from 
every  province  of  the  empire;  the  eager  pursuit  of 
religious  controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to 
the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis ;  and  we  may 
credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their 
loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  full  of 
mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound 
theologians  ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the 
streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of 
silver,  he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from 
the  Father :  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are 
told,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the 
Father;  and  if  you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is 
ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of 
nothing."b  The  heretics,  of  various  denominations, 
subsisted  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the  Arians 

bishop,"  "  obscure  city."  Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  both 
Arnphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable  magnitude 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

a  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Socrates,  1.  v.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron. 
The  account  of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion 
of  Eusebius;  who  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia  for  the 
throne  of  Constantinople. 

h  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  The 
thirty-third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  affords  indeed  some  similar 
ideas,  even  some  still  more  ridiculous;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  the 
words  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  I  allege  on  the  faith  of  a  cor- 
rect and  liberal  scholar. 
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of  Constantinople  ;  who  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries :  while  they 
abused,  with  unrelenting;  severity,  the  victory  which 
they  had  obtained  over  the  followers  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  During:  the  partial  reigns  of  Constantius 
and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  Homoousians 
was  deprived  of  the  public  and  private  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  and  it  has  beeu  observed,  in  pathetic 
language,  that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without 
a  shepherd,  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  rapacious  wolves.0  But  as  their  zeal, 
instead  of  being;  subdued,  derived  strength  and 
vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the  hist  mo- 
ments of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an  epis- 
Gregory  Nazi,  copal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappa- 
anzen  docia,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,d 
were  distinguished  above  all  their  contemporaries,6 
by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  or- 
thodox piety.  These  orators,  who  might  sometimes 
be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were 
united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They 
had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardour,  the  same  liberal 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  they  had  retired, 
with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in  the 
deserts  of  Pontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation, 
or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the 
holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil. 
But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Caesarea,  discovered  to 
the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his 
character;  and  the  first  favour  which  he  conde- 
scended to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and 
perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.f  Instead 
of  employing  the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in 
some  useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty 
prelate  selected,  among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his 
extensive  province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,u 
without  water,  without  verdure,  without  society, 
situate  at  the  junction  of  three  highways,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and 
clamorous  waggoners.  Gregory  submitted  with  re- 
luctance to  this  humiliating  exile  :  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Sasima  ;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that 
he  never  consummated  his  spiritual  marriage  with 

-  -  the  thirty. second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  which  lie  has  composed  in  1800  iambics.  Yet 
every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the 
disea.se  which  he  has  cured. 

d  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted   to  the   two   lives  of  Gregory 
Nazimzen,  composed,  with  verv  different  views,  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
torn.  ix.  [..  305 — 56t».  692—731.)  :»'d  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque 
Uoiverselle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  1  — 128.) 

e  (,'nlt-vs  Gregory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  age,  he 
wax  born,  as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  329.     The  prepos- 
terous chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously  received;  because  it 
-  the  scandal  of  Gregory's  fattier,  a  saint  likewise,  begetting 
children  after  he  became  a  bishop.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix. 
— 007 
•'   Gregory's  Poem   on  his  own   Life  contains  some   beautiful    lines, 
't',m.   ii.  p.  8.)  which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of 
injured  and  lost  friendship: 

7tovoi  koivoi  Xoytav, 

t*tirj':tyofTe  Kat  avvtstot  fitot, 
N><".  tic  iv  a/iipoiii     .... 
Attaictdcnui  ircifra,  tpptirrat  %afiait 
Kvpai  <pepi<rt  TOf  TruAaiat  <A7riAac. 
In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetic 
complaint  to  her  friend  Ikrmia  : 


this  disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards  consented  to 
undertake  the  government  of  his  native  church  of 
Nazianzus,h  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop 
above  five-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  accepts  the  mis. 
was  still  conscious  that  he  deserved  s'onofConstanti- 
another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  a.  d.  378.  Nov. 
he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  hon- 
ourable invitation,  which  was  addressed  to  him  from 
the  orthodox  party  of  Constantinople.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained  in  the 
house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was 
chosen,  to  express  the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  This  private  conventicle  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  magnificent  church;  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to 
believe  the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the 
presence,  or  at  least  the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of 
God.;  The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of 
the  labours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all 
the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  the  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary. k  The 
Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had 
preached  three  distinct  and  equal  deities  ;  and  the 
devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by  vio- 
lence and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the 
Athanasian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  common 
beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity  ;  of 
monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs  ; 
and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels." 
The  doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open  ;  much 
mischief  was  perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  firebrands  ;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in 
the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ.  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and 
danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was 
disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A 
stranger  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus,'  and 
the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Gregory;  deceived  and 
abused   his    favourable   opinion  ;    and   forming   a 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sister's  vows,  &c. 
Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language 
of  nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadociaand  in  Britain. 

g  This  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen, (torn.  ii.  de  Vita  sua,  p.  7,  8.)  Its  precise  situation,  forty-nine 
miles  from  Archilais,  and  thirty-two  from  Tyaua,  is  fixed  in  the  Itine. 
rary  of  Antoninus,  (p.  141.  edit.  Wesseling.) 

h  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory  ;  hut  bis 
native  town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocffisarea,  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  692.)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (vi.  3.)  Ptolemy, 
and  Hierocles.  (Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  709.)  It  appears  to  have  beeu 
situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria.  , 

i  See  Ducange,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  141,  142.  The  tie, a 
Auva/ut  of  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  5.)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

k  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  432,  &c.)  diligently  collects, 
enlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  ol  Gregory 
himself. 

I  He  pronounced  an  oration  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409  )  in  his  praise; 
but  after  their  quarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  that 
of  Heron,  (see  Jerom,  tom.i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  301.)  1  touch 
slightly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles. 
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secret  connexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt, 
attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant 
his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the 
Cappadocian  missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  soli- 
tude. But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the  daily 
increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  ser- 
mons, satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,"1 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
their  faith  and  practice." 

liuin  of  Arianism  The  catholics  of  Constantinople 
at  Constantinople,  were  anjmate(j  with  joyful  confidence 
Nov.  26.  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodo- 
sius  ;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his 
gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  speedily  ac- 
complished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made 
his  public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
summoned  Damophilusto  his  presence  ;  and  offered 
that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscrib- 
ing the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to 
the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  catholic  saint  would 
have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without 
hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,0  and  his  re- 
moval was  immediately  followed  by  the  purification 
of  the  imperial  city.  The  Arians  might  complain, 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsider- 
able congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp  the 
hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insufficient  to 
fill  :  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was 
cruelly  excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Theodosius  was  still  inexorable  :  but  as  the 
angels  who  protected  the  catholic  cause,  were  only 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  rein- 
forced those  heavenly  legions,  with  the  more  effec- 
tual aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons  ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  the  imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory 
was  susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt  a  very 
lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted  him 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph  ;  and,  with 
his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint 
(who  had  not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying  con- 
sideration, that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was  that 
of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd  ;  that  the  glit- 
tering arms,  which   surrounded  his  person,  were 

m  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (torn.  ii.  Carmen 
ix.  p.  78.)  describes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency. 
Yet  it  should  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St. 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  Epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14.)  that  the  preacher  understood 
the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

n  Lachrymae  auditorum  laudes  tuae  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious 
advice  of  St.  Jerom. 

o  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  7.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  5.)  relate  the  evangelical 
words  and  actions  of  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approbation.  He 
considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  powerful ;  but 
it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  submit. 


necessary  for  his  safety  ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the 
object  of  the  imprecations  of  a  great  party,  whom, 
as  men  and  citizens,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the 
streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ; 
he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  as- 
tonishment, and  despair  ;  and  Gregory  fairly  con- 
fesses, that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installation, 
the  capital  of  the  east  wore  the  appearance  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror.p  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodo- 
sius declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the 
churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or 
at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  His  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed 
with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  A.  D.  381.' 
a  special  commission,  and  a  military  aD' 10' 
force  ;a  and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  discretion  and  vigour,  that  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without 
tumult,  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
east.  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  exist,r  would  perhaps  contain  the 
lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted 
the  church  under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their  holy  confessors 
might  claim  the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  violence  of 
zeal  and  revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded  by 
the  want  of  resistance  ;  and  that,  in  their  adversity, 
the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness,  than  had 
been  exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns 
of  Constantius  and  Valens.  The  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  same  common  principles  of  nature 
and  religion  ;  but  a  very  material  circumstance  may 
be  discovered,  which  tended  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both  parties,  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and, 
as  we  are  always  prone  to  impute  our  own  senti- 
ments and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be  deemed 
more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate,  than  to 
circumscribe,  the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the 
proud  confidence,  that  he  had  entitled  himself  to 
the  divine  favour  ;  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must 
have  been  tormented,  by  the  secret  apprehension, 
that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardonable 
offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious 
honours,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the 
world.     The  opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a 

P  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn.  ii.  de  Vita  sua,  p.  21,  22.  For  the 
sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous 
prodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but  the 
sun  broke  forth  when  the  procession  eutered  the  church. 

q  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Tlieodoret  alone  (I.  v.  c.  2.) 
has  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728.)  judiciously  removes,  from  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

r  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (1.  ix.  c.  19.) 
the  expulsion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eunomian  history  has  been  care- 
fully strained  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 
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cold  and  speculative  mind  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by 
the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better 
adapted  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  be- 
lieving age. 

,   ,        The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom 

The  council  ot  .  „ 

Constantinople,  would  be  tound  in  the  assemblies  ot 
a.  D.381.  May.  ^  ortijodox  ciergy,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  without 
much  difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theological 
system  which  had  been  established  in  the  council 
of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth  cen- 
turv  had  been  ch icily  employed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  various  opinions  which  were 
embraced  concerning  the  second,  were  extended  and 
transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  third,  per- 
son of  the  Trinity.5  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was 
thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of 
Ariauism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of 
some  respectable  doctors ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  catholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and 
inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians  ;  who  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the  Father, 
while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous 
sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  mysterious  doctrine  has 
been  received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the 
churches,  of  the  christian  world ;  and  their  grateful 
reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius, 
the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils.1  Their 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  pre- 
served by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communi- 
cated by  inspiration  ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  his- 
tory will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the  personal 
authority  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an 
age,  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously  dege- 
nerated from  the  model  of  apostolical  purity,  the 
most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most 
eager  tosfrequent,  and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assem- 
blies. The  conflict  and  fermentation  of  so  many 
opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  bishops:  and  their  ruling  passions  were,  the 
love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the 
same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox 
piety  of  Theodosius,  had  repeatedly  changed,  with 
prudent  flexibility,  their  creeds  and  opinions;  and 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  the  church  and  state, 
the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule  of  their 
obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended  his 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly 

•  Le  Clerc  ha*  given  a  curious  extract  (Bibliottiequc  Universale 
t'im.  xvmi.  p.  91—106.)  of  the  theological  Winona  which  Gregory 
Nazianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  ElIDO- 
iiiian*,  Macedonian*,  Sec.  He  tells  the  Macedonian*,  who  deified  the 
Father  and   the    Son,  without   the    Holy  Ohoft,   Unit   tliey  mi^'ht  as 

w>-H  be  styled  Tritheinti as  Detheisi*.    Gregory  himtelf  waa almost a 

Trilheict ;  and  Ins  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  well-regulated 
aristocracy. 

t  The  tint  general  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatican:  but  the  popes  had  lone  hesitated,  and  th'ii  hesitation  per- 
plexes, and  almost  staggers,  the  humble  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  lorn. 
i\.  p.  4f/i     . 

I '•  fore  the  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most   popular 

•rrlesiastics,  among  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abjured,  lor  the  sake  of 

■    (he  bishopric  of  Antioch.  (Sozomen.  I.  vii.  c.  3.  II.    Socrate  , 


impelled  by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride, 
hatred,  and  resentment.  The  death  of  Meletius, 
which  happened  at  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  termi- 
nating the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his  aged 
rival,  Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the 
episcopal  chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus 
were  unblemished.  But  his  cause  was  supported 
by  the  western  churches  ;  and  the  bishops  of  the 
synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of  dis- 
cord, by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  perjured  candi- 
date," rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of 
the  east,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  unjust  and 
disorderly  proceedings  forced  the  gravest  members 
of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ;  and  the 
clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps 
or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of 
geese. x 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that 
so  unfavourable  a  picture  of  ecclesias-  gory  Nazianzen, 
tical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the 
partial  hand  of  some  obstinate  heretic,  or  some  ma- 
licious infidel.  But  the  name  of  the  sincere  histo- 
rian who  has  conveyed  this  instructive  lesson  to  the 
knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence  the  impotent 
murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age  ; 
a  saint  and  a  doctor  of  the  church  ;  the  scourge  of 
Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  which,  after  the  death  of  Miletius,  he 
exercised  the  functions  of  president :  in  a  word 
— Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  un- 
generous treatment  which  he  experienced,*  in- 
stead of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence, 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Their  unani- 
mous suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 
But  Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and 
envy.  The  bishops  of  the  east,  his  strenuous  adhe- 
rents, provoked  by  his  moderation  in  the  affairs  of 
Antioch,  abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the 
adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who  disputed  the 
validity  of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the 
obsolete  canon,  that  prohibited  the  licentious  prac- 
tice of  episcopal  translations.  The  pride,  or  the 
humility,  of  Gregory,  prompted  him  to  decline  a 
contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  ambition 

I.  v.  c.  5.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story  ;  but 
he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian,  which 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  character  of 
a  saint.  (Mem.  F.celes.  torn.  x.  p.  541.) 

x  Consult  Gregory  Nazianzen,  de  Vita  suii,  torn.  ii.  p.  2i — 28.  His 
general  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may 
be  seen  in  verse  and  prose,  (torn.  i.  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  Epist.  Iv.  p.  814.  torn, 
ii.  Carmen  x.  p.  81.)  Such  passages  are  faintly  marked  by  Tillemont, 
and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

y  See  Gregory,  torn.  ii.  de  Vita  sua,  p.  28—31.  The  fourteenth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last,  (torn.  i.  p. 
o28.)  in  which  betakes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  city  and 
the  emperor,  the  east  and  the  west,  &c.  is  pathetic,  and  almost  sul>- 
limc. 
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aud  avarice  ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  go- 
vernment of  a  church,  which  had  been  restored,  and 
almost  created,  by  his  labours.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor,  with 
more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected.  At 
the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius  ;  and  the  new  archbishop, 
accidentally  recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and 
venerable  aspect,  was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony 
of  his  consecration,  till  he  had  previously  despatch- 
ed the  rites  of  his  baptism.2  After  this  remarkable 
experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  and  pre- 
lates, Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his  obscure 
solitude  of  Cappadocia;  where  he  employed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  poetry  and  devotion.  The  title  of  Saint 
has  been  added  to  his  name  ;  but  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,a  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect  a 
more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen. 
_,.  ,     fT,  It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius 

Edicts  oil  neo-  ° 

dosiiis  against  had  suppressed  the  insolent  reign  of 
A.  D.  '  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly 
380—394.  revenged  the  injuries  which  the  ca- 
tholics sustained  from  the  zeal  of  Constantius  and 
Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered  every 
heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  these  powers  might 
exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  had  ascertained  the  true  standard 
of  the  faith ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  governed  the 
conscience  of  Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  effect- 
ual methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen 
years,  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts 
against  the  heretics  ;b  more  especially  against  those 
who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  to 
deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly 
enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be 
alleged  in  their  favour,  the  judges  should  consider 
them  as  the  illegal  productions  either  of  fraud  or 
forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed  against 
the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons,  of 
the  heretics  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator  Avere 
expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and  in- 
vective. I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the 
sacred  titles  of  bishops,  or  presbyters,  were  not  only 
excluded  from  the  privileges  and  emoluments  so 
liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  they 
were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and 
confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine, 
or  to  practise  the  rights,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A 
fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold   (above  four  hundred 

z  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen,  (1. 
vii.  c.  8.)  but  Tillemont  observes,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  712.)  Apres 
tout,  ce  narre  de  Sozomene  est  si  honteux  pour  tous  ceux  qu'il  y  raele, 
et  surtout  pour  Theodose,  qu'il  vaut  mieux  travailler  a  le  detruire,  qu' 
a  lesoutenir:  an  admirable  canon  of  criticism  ! 

a  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  tem- 
per, when  it  was  not  hardened  or  inflamed  by  religious  zeal.  From 
lus  retirement,  he  exhorts  Nectarsius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

b  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6—23.  with  Godefroy's 


pounds  sterling)  was  imposed  on  every  person  who 
should  dare  to  confer,  or  receive,  or  promote,  an  he- 
retical ordination  :  and  it  was  reasonably  expected, 
that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extinguished, 
their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  igno- 
rance and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the 
catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of 
conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to  every  possi- 
ble circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics  could  assem- 
ble with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret, 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were 
equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for 
that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the  imperial 
domain.  III.  It  was  supposed  that  the  error  of  the 
heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  tem- 
per of  their  minds  ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a 
fit  object  of  censure  and  punishment.  The  anathe- 
mas of  the  church  were  fortified  by  a  sort  of  civil 
excommunication ;  which  separated  them  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy  ;  and 
this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a 
fanatic  populace.  The  sectaries  were  gradually 
disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honourable  or  lu- 
crative employments  ;  and  Theodosius  was  satis- 
fied with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as 
the  Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son 
from  that  of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of 
making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage 
from  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of  the  Ma- 
nichsean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude, 
that  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
offender ;  and  the  same  capital  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  the  Audians,  or  Quartodecimavs,0  who 
should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious  crime  of 
celebrating,  on  an  improper  day,  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Every  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of 
public  accusation  ;  but  the  office  of  Inquisitor  of  the 
Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly  abhorred,  was  first  in- 
stituted under  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we  are 
assured,  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was 
seldom  enforced  ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  ap- 
peared less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or 
terrify,  his  refractory  subjects."1 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  estab-    Execution  of 
lished  by  Theodosius,  whose  justice   Priscillianand 

J  7  j  jj]g  associates, 

and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  a.  d.  3S5. 
saints  :  but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
was  reserved  for  his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus, 
the  first,  among  the  christian  princes,  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  christian  subjects,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.   The  cause  of  the  Priscillianists,e 

commentary  on  each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  Paratitlon,  torn, 
vi.  p.  104—110. 

c  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  passover,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox;  and  thus 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Roman  church  and  Nicene  synod,  which 
had  fixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  xx.  c.  5.  vol. 
ii.  p.  309.  fol.  edit. 

d  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

e  See  the  Sacred  History  of  SulpiciusSeverus,  (1.  ii.  p.  437 — 452.  edit. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1647.)  a  correct  and  original  writer.    Dr.  LardDer  (Credi- 
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a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod 
of  Bourdeaux  to  the  imperial  consistory  of  Treves  ; 
and  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetorian  pncfect,  seven 
persons  were  tortured,  condemned,  and  executed. 
The  tirst  of  these  was  Priscillian'  himself,  bishop  of 
Avila.s  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  by  the  accomplishments  of  elo- 
quence and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and  two 
deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his 
death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom; 
and  the  number  of  religious  victims  was  completed 
In  the  execution  of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  the  ancients  :  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble 
matron  of  Bourdeaux,  the  widow  of  the  orator  Del- 
phidius.1'  Two  bishops,  who  had  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Priscillian,  were  condemned  to  a  dis- 
tant and  dreary  exile  ;'  and  some  indulgence  was 
shown  to  the  meaner  criminals,  who  assumed  the 
merit  of  an  early  repentance,  [f  any  credit  could 
be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or  pain, 
and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of  malice  and 
credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be 
found  to  include  the  various  abominations  of  magic, 
of  impiety,  and  of  lewdness.1"  Priscillian,  who 
wandered  about  the  world  in  the  company  of  his 
spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark-naked 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia,  had  been 
suppressed,  by  means  still  more  odious  and  crimi- 
nal. But  an  accurate,  or  rather  a  candid,  inquiry, 
will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists  violated  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness,  but 
by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely 
condemned  the  use  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  the 
peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  indiscreet 
separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recommended,  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  ;  and  their 
continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  inculcated  a 
rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative 
tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived 
from  the  Gnostic  and  Maniclnran  system  ;  and  this 
vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits 
of  the  west.  The  obscure  disciples  of  Priscillian 
suffered,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared: 
his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
but  his  death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and.  vehe- 

bility,  ice.  part.  ii.  vol.  ix.  p.  256—350.)  lias  laboured  thit  article  with 
pur';  learning,  good  sense,  ami  moderation.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn,  viii.  p.  491 — 527.)  has  raked  together  all  the  dirt  of  the  fathers: 
an  useful  scavenger ! 

'.  Severus  Sulpicius  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity. 
Parlis  profecto,  si  Don  pravo  studio  rorrumpis«et  optimum  ingeuiuiii  ; 
prorMM  rnulta  in  eoanimi  et  corporis  bona  rcrneres.  (Hist.  Sacra.  I.  ii.  p. 
4  I  Breo  Jerom  'torn.  i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302.)  speaks  with  tern, 
per  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

t  The  bishopric  fin  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  year, 
(Hatching's  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'{08.)  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely 
to  produce  the  author  of  a  new  heresy. 

h  Exprobabatur  rnulien  vidtue  nimia  religio,  et  diligentius  cultadi. 

*initas.  (Parat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.J  Such  was  the  idea  of  a  hu- 
mane, though  ignorant,  polytheist. 

i  One  of  them  was  sent  into  Syllmam  insulam  fpiff  ultra  Uritanninn 
^st.  What  rnu-t  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly? 
(Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1519.) 


ment  controversy  ;  while  some  arraigned,  and  others 
applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsis- 
tency of  the  most  illustrious  saints  and  bishops, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,1  and  Martin  of  Tours  ; "'  who, 
on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause  of  toleration. 
They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted at  Treves  ;  they  refused  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  their  episcopal  murderers  ;  and  if  Martin 
deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives 
were  laudable,  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary. 
The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  heretics  ; 
but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feel- 
ings of  nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of 
theology.  The  humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin 
was  confirmed  by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the 
proceedings  against  Priscillian  and  his  adherents. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  ap- 
peal, and  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence,  in  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The 
bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising 
the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,"  who  beheld  the  tortures, 
and  solicited  the  death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked 
the  just  indignation  of  mankind  ;  and  the  vices  of 
that  profligate  bishop  were  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
his  zeal  was  instigated  hy  the  sordid  motives  of 
interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude 
attempts  of  persecution  have  been  refined  and 
methodized  in  the  holy  office,  which  assigns  their 
distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered 
by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magis- 
trate to  the  executioner ;  and  the  inexorable  sen- 
tence of  the  church,  which  declares  the  spiritual 
guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the  mild  lan- 
guage of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illus-  Ambrosp  arch 
trated  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  Gre-    bishop  of  Milan, 

xt       •  i-   *•  •    u    A    1  AD-  374-397. 

gory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by 
the  talents  of  an  eloquent  preacher ;  the  reputation 
of  miraculous  gifts  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours  ;°  but  the  palm 
of  episcopal  vigour  and  ability  was  justly  claimed 
by  the  intrepid  Ambrose. n  He  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Romans ;    his  father  had  exer- 

k  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Augustin,  pope  Leo,  &c.  which  Til- 
lemont swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may 
Suggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  favour  of  the  older  Gnostics. 

I  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.891. 

m  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus  uses  some  caution ;  but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the 
Dialogues,  (iii.  15.)  Martin  was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  by  an  angel;  nor  could  he  afterwards  perform  miracles 
with  s.i  much  ease. 

n  The  catholic  presbyter,  (Snip.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  448.)  and  the  pagan 
orator,  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.)  reprobate,  with  equal  indig- 
nation, the  character  and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 

ii  The  Life  of  St..  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles, 
contain  fads  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

P  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Panli. 
nus,  I  Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i.— xv.)  has  the  merit  of  original 
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cised  the  important  office  of  praetorian  praefect  of 
Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing  through  the  studies 
of  a  liberal  education,  attained,  in  the  regular 
gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station  of  consular 
of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the 
world,  was  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor 
to  an  archbishop.  Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it 
is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  episcopal 
title  ;  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their  accla- 
mations were  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  impulse  ; 
and  the  reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled  to  un- 
dertake a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former 
life.  But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qua- 
lified him  to  exercise,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  the 
duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and,  while 
he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and  splendid 
trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  condescended, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience 
of  the  emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a 
father ;  and  the  elaborate  treatise  on  the  faith  of 
the  Trinity,  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at  a  time 
when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own 
safety,  and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  was  despatched,  on  two  differ- 
ent embassies,  to  the  court  of  Treves.  He  exercised, 
with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity,  the  powers  of  his 
spiritual  and  political  characters  ;  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed, by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace 
of  Italy.q  Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life,  and  his 
abilities,  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Wealth  was 
the  object  of  his  contempt ;  he  had  renounced  his 
private  patrimony  ;  and  he  sold,  without  hesitation, 
the  consecrated  plate,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives. The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  at- 
tached to  their  archbishop  ;  and  he  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favour,  or  apprehend- 
ing the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 
His  successful  The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
tfie  empress10  vouno  emperor,  naturally  devolved  to 
Justina,  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty 
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April  3—'  and  spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an 
April  io.  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune 
of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina 
was  persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim, 
in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his 
religion  ;  and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should 
resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city 


evidence.  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  78—306.)  and  the  Bene- 
dictine editors,  (p.  xxxi. — Ixiii.)  have  laboured  with  their  usual  dili- 
gence. 

q  Ambrose  himself  (torn.   ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  888 — 891.)  gives   the 
emperor  a  very  spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 
2   G 


or  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose 
was  governed  by  very  different  principles/  The 
palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Caesar ; 
but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God  ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only  minis- 
ter of  God.  The  privileges  of  Christianity,  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to  the  true 
believers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied, 
that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard 
of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  archbishop,  who  re- 
fused to  hold  any  conference,  or  negociation,  with 
the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest 
firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than 
to  yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege  ;  and  Justina,  who 
resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  re- 
bellion, hastily  determined  to  exert  the  imperial 
prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform 
her  public  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of 
Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect 
of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without 
his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people :  they  press- 
ed, with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace  ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian, 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  humbly  requested  that  he 
would  interpose  his  authority,  to  protect  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received 
and  communicated,  were  soon  violated  by  a  per- 
fidious court ;  and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn 
days,  which  christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated  by  the 
irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism. 
The  officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare, first,  the  Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new 
Basilica,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hang- 
ings of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  custom- 
ary manner  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  defend 
them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the 
populace.  The  Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured 
to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  were  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives  ;  and  Am- 
brose enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing 
his  personal  enemies  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effects  of 
their  zeal,  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons 
continually  inflamed  the  angry  and  seditious  temper 
of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  characters  of  Eye,  of 
the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias,  were  inde- 
cently applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians,  was 
compared  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which 
Christianity  had  endured  under  the  reign  of  pa- 


r  His  own  representation  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  p.  852 — 880.)  is  one  of  the  curious  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  contains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marce!- 
lina,  with  a  petition  to  Valentinian,  and  the  sermon  de  Basilicis  7wn 
tradendis. 
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ganisui.  The  measures  of  the  court  served  only  to 
expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  A  line  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corpo- 
rate body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  :  an  order 
was  signified,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the 
officers,  and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  public  dis- 
orders, they  should  strictly  confine  themselves  to 
their  houses  :  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  im- 
prudently confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  their  archbishop.  He  was  again  solicited  to 
restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  a  timely  compliance 
with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Am- 
brose was  coached  in  the  most  humble  and  respect- 
ful terms,  which  might,  however,  be  interpreted  as 
a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "  His  life  and  for- 
tune were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  would 
never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a  cause 
he  was  prepared  to  sutler  whatever  the  malice  of  the 
demon  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in 
the  presence  of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar ;  he  had  not  contributed  to  excite,  but  it 
was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to  appease,  the  rage 
of  the  people :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  confusion  which  were  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  it 
was  his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to 
behold  the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps 
the  desolation  of  all  Italy."s  The  obstinate  bigotry 
of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the  empire  of 
her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and 
people  of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the 
active  obedience  of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A 
large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to  occupy  the 
Basilica,  which  was  the  object  of  the  dispute  :  and 
it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles,  and 
barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries, 
that  they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  sanguinary  orders.  They 
were  encountered,  on  the  sacred  threshold,  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  and  a  master,  Whether  it  was  to  invade  the 
house  of  God,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable 
protection  of  the  republic  ?  The  suspense  of  the 
barbarians  allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  effectual 
negociation  ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded,  by 
the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the 
catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of 
Milan  \.  and  to  dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The  mother  of 
Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of 
Ambrose  ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate 


•  Ret*  bad  .1  similar  message  from  tlie  queen,  to  request  that  lie 
would  appeaae  the  tumult  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  &<■. 
A  quoi  j'ajoutai  tout  re  que  vous  pouvez  vous  irnagiuer  tie  respect,  de 
doalenr,  Je  regret,  et  de  mumunoOj  &c.  (Memoire*,  torn.  i.  p.  140.] 
Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes,  or  the  men  ;  yet  the 
coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84.)  of  imitating  St.  Ambrose. 

t  Bozomen  alone  i\.  vii.  c.  13.)  throws  this  luminous  fact  into  a  dark 
and  perplexed  narrative. 

«  Excnbabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesia  mori  parata  cum  episcoposuo  .  .  . 
Koj  adhuc  fn^'iili  excitahamur  tamen  civitate  attoniti  atque  ttirbata. 
Augustin.  Confession.  I.  ix.  c.  7. 
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exclamation,  that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to 
betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of 
which  were  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  catholics. 
By  the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration 
was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which  were 
subject  to  the  court  of  Milan;  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  granted  to  those  who  professed 
the  faith  of  Rimini  ;  and  the  emperor  declared, 
that  all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and 
salutary  constitution,  should  be  capitally  punished, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  public  peace.'  The  character 
and  language  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  may  justify 
the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence,  to 
the  Arian  ministers,  who  watched  the  opportunity 
of  surprising  him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a 
law,  which  he  strangely  represents  as  a  law  of 
blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of  easy  and  honour- 
able banishment  was  pronounced,  which  enjoined 
Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ; 
whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his 
exile,  and  the  number  of  his  companions.  But  the 
authority  of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and 
practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty,  appeared 
to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and 
pressing  danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused 
to  obey;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  faithful  people.11  They 
guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their  archbishop  ; 
the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace 
were  strongly  secured  ;  and  the  imperial  troops, 
who  had  formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to 
risk  the  attack,  of  that  impregnable  fortress.  The 
numerous  poor,  who  had  been  relieved  by  the 
liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of 
signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  the 
patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he 
prudently  introduced  into  the  church  of  Milan  the 
useful  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular  psalmody. 
While  he  maintained  this  arduous  contest,  he  was 
instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place 
where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,*  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred 
years.  Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the 
church  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found/  with  the 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were  presented, 
in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery 
was  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of 


x  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecrles.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  498.  Many  churches 
in  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of 
whom  St.  Gervaise  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  com- 
panion. 

y  Invenimiis  mira*  magnitudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisra  aetas  ferebat, 
torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortu- 
nately, or  skilfully,  suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  human  stature  ;  which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  since 
the  time  of  Homer. 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  repulchris. 
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Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their  blood, 
their  garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  healing 
power  ;  and  their  preternatural  influence  was  com- 
municated to  the  most  distant  objects,  without 
losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  extraor- 
dinary cure  of  a  blind  man,*  and  the  reluctant  con- 
fessions of  several  demoniacs,  appeared  to  justify 
the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the  truth  of 
those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the 
celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at  that  time,  professed 
the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason  of  the 
present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the 
theatrical  representations,  which  were  exhibited  by 
the  contrivance,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  arch- 
bishop.11 Their  effect,  however,  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  rapid  and  irresistible  ;  and  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend 
with  the  favourite  of  heaven.  The  powers  likewise 
of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose  : 
the  disinterested  advice  of  Theodosius  was  the 
genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship  ;  and  the 
mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and 
ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.'' 
Maximus  invades  The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have 
A  i)ly387  ended  in  peace  and  prosperity,  could 
August.  he  have  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  three  ample  countries,  which  now 
constitute  the  three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of 
modern  Europe.  But  tbe  aspiring  usurper,  whose 
sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as 
the  instruments  only  of  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  success  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion. The  wealth  which  he  extorted0  from  the 
oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  for- 
midable army  of  barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
preparations  ;  and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin 
of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was  ab- 
horred and  despised  by  his  catholic  subjects.  But 
as  Maximus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance, 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious 
smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  ambassador  of  Va- 
Ientinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  a 
Pannonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had 
discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  ;d  but  the  Syrian  Domninus 
was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  liberal  favour 
of  the  court  of  Treves  ;  and  the  council  of  Milan 
obstinately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger  with 


t  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  Augustin.  Confes.  1.  ix.  c.  7. 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  Paulin.  in  Vita  St.  Ambros.  c.  14.  in 
Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The  blind  man's  name  was  Severus;  he 
touched  the  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  (at  least  twenty-five  years)  to  the  service  of  the  church.  I 
should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
worship  of  relics,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

a  Paulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5.  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  5. 

•>  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  190.  750.  He  partially  allows 
2  G  2 


a  blind  confidence,  which  was  the  effect,  not  of 
courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march  of  the  auxiliaries 
was  guided  by  the  ambassador  ;  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted, without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the 
Alps.  But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty 
and  silent  footsteps,  in  the  rear ;  and  as  he  dili- 
gently intercepted  all  intelligence  of  his  motions, 
the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the 
troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced  the  hostile  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this 
extremity,  Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse  their 
own  imprudence  and  the  perfidious  arts  of  Maxi- 
mus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  reso- 
lution, to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
either  in  the  field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large 
and  disaffected  city.  Flight  was  their  only  hope, 
Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ;  and  as  Maximus  now 
displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother  of 
Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the  hands 
of  the  same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in 
triumph ;  and  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused  a 
dangerous  and  criminal  connexion  with  the  usurper, 
he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
arms,  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duty  of 
resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance.6  The 
unfortunate  Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ; 
but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  ; 
she  dreaded' the  event  of  a  siege  ;  and  she  resolved 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  west.  A  vessel  was  secretly  pro- 
vided to  transport  the  imperial  family ;  they  em- 
barked with  precipitation  in  one  of  the  obscure 
harbours  of  Venetia,  or  Istria  ;  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas ;  turned 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and, 
after  a  long,  but  successful,  navigation,  reposed 
themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica.  All  the 
subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  Flight of  Vaien. 
cause  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  abdica-  tinian- 

tion,  had  absolved  them  from  the  duty  of  allegiance; 
and  if  the  little  city  of  ^Emona,  on  the  verge  of 
Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of  his 
inglorious  victory,  Maximus  would  have  obtained, 
without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the 
western  empire. 

Instead  Of  inviting   his  royal  guests  Theodosius  takes 

to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Theo-  of™salentinian?SC 
dosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  A.  D.  387. 
fix  their  residence  at  Thessalonica  ;  but  these  rea- 
sons did  not  proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference, 
as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  greatest  part  of  his  court  and  senate. 
After  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,   the   pious  emperor  of  the  east  gently 

the  mediation  of  Theodosius;  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maxi- 
mus, though  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 

c  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog,  iii.  15.)  inflicts  a  much 
deeper  wound  than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xii.  25.  36.) 

d  Esto  tutior  adversus  hominem,  pacis  involucro  tegentem,  was  the 
wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  p.  891.)  after  his  return  from  his 
second  embassy. 

e  Baronius  (A.  D.  3S7.  No.  63.)  applies  to  this  season  of  public  dis. 
tress  some  of  the  penitential  serraous  of  the  archbishop. 
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admonished  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was 
sometimes  punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
next ;  and  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Nicene 
faith  would  be  the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  her  son.  by  the  satisfaction  which 
it  must  occasion  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The 
momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred, 
In  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ; 
and  the  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  on  the 
side  of  honour  and  justice,  had  acquired,  since  the 
death  of  G  ratian.  a  considerable  degree  of  additional 
weight.  The  persecution  of  the  imperial  family, 
to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted  for 
his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  re- 
peated injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could 
restrain  the  boundless  ambition  of  Maximus  ;  and 
the  delay  of  vigorous  and  decisive  measures,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace,  would  expose 
the  eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  an  hostile  in- 
vasion. The  barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Da- 
nube, had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers 
and  subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet 
untamed  ;  and  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  would 
exercise  their  valour,  and  diminish  their  numbers, 
might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an  into- 
lerable oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious 
and  solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated, 
whether  he  should  draw  the  sword  in  a  contest, 
which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation: and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not 
disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for 
the  safety  of  his  infant  sons,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
exhausted  people.  In  this  moment  of  anxious 
doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended 
on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms  of  the 
princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause 
of  her  brother  Valentinian.f  The  heart  of  Theo- 
dosius was  softened  by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his 
affections  were  insensibly  engaged  by  the  graces  of 
youth  and  innocence ;  the  art  of  Justina  managed 
and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and 
signal  of  the  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who 
consider  every  amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and  orthodox  em- 
peror, are  inclined,  on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the 
auspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosimus.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  world,  some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender 
sentiments  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  amidst  the  crowd 
of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can  distin- 
guish, with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armour  from 
the  hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian 
kinj;  was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties;  the  mar- 
tial barbarians  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  stand- 
s' Tli<-  Sight  of  Valeotinian,  and  the  love  of  Theodoaini  for  his  sifter, 

an-  related  l.y  Z<rtirn']«,  (I.  iv.  p.  2H:s,  261.)  Tilltmont  produces  some 
weak  aod  anbignou*  evidence  to  antedate  tbe  second  marriage  of 
ThM^dv  H         !•-  Emperenra,  torn.  v.  p.  740.)  and  consequently 


ard,  or  to  respect  the  frontiers,  of  an  active  and 
liberal  monarch  ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theodosius, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hadriatic,  resounded  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
skilful  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  east  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Maximus.  He  had  reason  to  fear,  that  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly  penetrate 
through  the  Rha'tian  provinces  into  the  centre  of 
Gaul.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  har- 
bours of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with  an  apparent 
design,  that  as  soon  as  a  passage  had  been  opened 
by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian  and  his  mother 
should  land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
Rome,  and  occupy  the  majestic  seat  of  religion 
and  empire.  In  the  mean  while,  Theodosius  him- 
self advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disciplined 
army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after 
the  siege  of  yEmona,  bad  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia, 
strongly  forti6ed  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  Defeat  and  death 
the  long  resistance,  and  successive  re-  ^J^d^ss3' 
sources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  June— August. 
might  prepare  themselves  for  the  labours  of  three 
bloody  campaigns.  But  the  contest  with  his  suc- 
cessor, who,  like  him,  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  west,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months,8  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred 
miles.  The  superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the 
east  might  prevail  over  the  feeble  Maximus,  who, 
in  this  important  crisis,  showed  himself  destitute  of 
military  skill,  or  personal  courage  ;  but  the  abilities 
of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advantage 
which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  ca- 
valry. The  Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed  into 
squadrons  of  archers  ;  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  confounded  the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls  and 
Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war. 
After  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the 
waters  of  the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the 
troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  ad- 
vanced to  support  them  with  the  select  cohorts, 
which  were  considered  as  the  hope  and  strength  of 
the  army.  The  action,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  night,  was  renewed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down 
their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without 
suspending  his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclama- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  yEmona,  Theodosius  pressed 

to  refute  res  contes  dc  Zosime,  qui  scrioent  trop  contraircsa  la  p'Mi 
de  Theodoae. 

tr  Sec  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Thcodos.  torn.  i.  p. 
cxix. 
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forwards,  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  or  cap-  I 
tivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the 
diligence  of  fear.     From  the  summit  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into 
the  plain  of  Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  ;  and  Maximus,  who  found 
himself  encompassed  on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time 
to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.     But  the  gates  could 
not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy;  and 
the  despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indifference  of  the 
soldiers  and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
wretched   Maximus.      He  was  dragged  from   his 
throne,  rudely  stripped  of  the  imperial  ornaments, 
the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple  slippers  ;  and 
conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and  pre- 
sence of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles 
from  Aquileia.     The  behaviour  of  the  emperor  was 
not  intended  to  insult,  and  he  showed  some  dispo- 
sition to  pity  and  forgive,  the  tyrant  of  the  west, 
who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy,  and  was 
now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.     Our  sym- 
pathy is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  proud  competitor,  now  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  very  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 
But  the  feeble  emotion  of   involuntary  pity  was 
checked  by  his  regard  for  public  justice,  and  the 
memory  of  Gratian  ;  and  he  abandoned  the  victim 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  imperial  presence,  and  instantly  separated 
his  head  from  his  body.     The  intelligence  of  his 
defeat  and    death   was    received   with   sincere    or 
well-dissembled  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the 
order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbogastes ; 
and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  suc- 
cessfully executed.     When  he  had  thus  terminated 
the  civil  war,  with    less  difficulty  and  bloodshed 
than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the 
winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore 
the  state  of  the  afflicted  provinces  ;  and  early  in  the 
spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of  Constantine 
and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Roman  empire.11 
Virtues  of  Theo-      The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  with- 
uosius.         ou^  (]angerj  may  praise  without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  reluctance  ;»   and  posterity  will 
confess,   that  the  character  of  Theodosius  k  might 
furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  pane- 
gyric.    The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of 
his  arms,  rendered  his  administration  respectable 
in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  enemies. 
He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces 

h  Besides  the  hints  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  259 — 267.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c. 
35.)  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  30—47.)  supply  the  loose  and 
scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  952, 
953.)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  magazine  surprised, 
an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  &c.  Auso- 
nius  (p.  256.  edit.  Toll.)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit,  and  good  fortune, 
of  Aquileia. 

i  Uuam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tarn  tutum  siluisse  de  principe. 


of  kings.     Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate ; 
he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social 
pleasures   of  the   table  ;    and  the   warmth    of  his 
amorous  passions  was  never  diverted  from   their 
lawful  objects.     The  proud  titles  of  imperial  great- 
ness were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful 
husband,  an  indulgent  father  ;  his  uncle  was  raised, 
by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
parent.     Theodosius   embraced,   as   his   own,    the 
children  of  his  brother  and  sister  ;  and  the  expres- 
sions of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
tant and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred. 
His  familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from 
among   those    persons,    who,    in   the    equal    inter- 
course of  private  life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes 
without  a  mask  :  the  consciousness  of  personal  and 
superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental 
distinction  of  the  purple  ;    and  he  proved  by  his 
conduct,    that  he    had  forgotten  all    the   injuries, 
while  he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  the  favours 
and   services,    which    he   had   received   before   he 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.     The 
serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation,   was 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of 
his  subjects  whom  he  admitted  into  his  society  ;  and 
the  affability  of  his  manners  displayed  the  image  of 
his  mind.     Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of 
the  good  and  virtuous  ;    every  art,  every  talent,  of 
a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent,  nature,  was  re- 
warded by  his  judicious  liberality  ;    and,   except 
the  heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable 
hatred,  the  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was 
circumscribed  only   by   the  limits   of  the  human 
race.     The   government  of  a  mighty  empire  may 
assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time  and  the  abili- 
ties of  a  mortal  :  yet  the  diligent  prince,  without 
aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  profound 
learning,    always   reserved   some   moments  of  his 
leisure  for  the  instructive  amusement  of  reading. 
History,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was  his 
favourite  study.     The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with 
a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life  ;  and 
it  has  been  particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he 
perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of 
Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed  his  generous  detesta- 
tion of  those  enemies  of   humanity  and  freedom. 
His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  use- 
fully applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions  ;    and 
Theodosius  has  deserved  the  singular  commenda- 
tion, that  his  virtues  always  seemed  to  expand  with 
his  fortune:    the  season  of  his  prosperity  was  that 
of  his  moderation  ;  and  his  clemency  appeared  the 
most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success  of 
the  civil  war.     The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant 


(Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  2.)  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome.  (A.  D.  388.)  He  was  after- 
wards  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Ausonius  praises  him  as  a 
poet,  second  only  to  Virgil.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn. 
v.  p.  303. 

k  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius,  by  the  younger  Victor  j  the 
strokes  are  distinct,  and  the  colours  are  mixed.  The  praise  of  Pacatus 
is  too  vague;  and  Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  father 
above  the  sod. 
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had  been  massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory ; 
and  a  small  number  of  the  most  obnoxious  crimi- 
nals suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law.  But  the 
emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive  to  re- 
lieve the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  west,  who  would  have 
deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their 

lands,  were  astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  their  loss  :  and  the  liberality  of  the 
conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother,  and  educated 
the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maximus.1  A  charac- 
ter thus  accomplished,  might  almost  excuse  the 
extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ; 
that  if  the  elder  Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  re- 
visit the  earth,  the  stern  republican  would  abjure, 
at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings  ;  and 
ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was  the 
most  faithful  guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity 
of  the  Roman  people. m 

Faults  of  Theo-  Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder 
dosms.  0f  f}]e  repUD]ic  must  have  discerned 
two  essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The 
virtuous  mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by 
indolence,"  and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  pas- 
sion.0 In  the  pursuit  of  an  important  object,  his 
active  courage  was  capable  of  the  most  vigorous 
exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was  accom- 
plished, or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero 
sunk  into  inglorious  repose  ;  and  forgetful  that  the 
time  of  a  priuce  is  the  property  of  his  people,  re- 
signed himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent, 
but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.  The 
natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and 
choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist, 
and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of 
his  resentment,  the  humane  monarch  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  infirmity  and 
of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study  of  his  life 
to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of 
passion  ;  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced 
the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue 
which  claims  the  merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and 
merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian. 
Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent 
historian  of  Theodosius  must  relate  the  generous 
pardon  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  the  inhuman 
massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inha- 

The  sedition  of       .  J     .      , 

Antioch,         bitants  of  Antioch  was  never  satisfied 

with   their  own  situation,  or  with   the 

'■haracter,  and  conduct,  of  their  successive  sove- 

1  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  955.  Paratus,  from  the  want  of  skill, 
or  of  courage,  omitf  tins  glorious  circumstance. 

m  Pacat  in  Paoegyr.  Vet.  xii.  20. 

n  Zonmsu,  I.  iv.  p.  271,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an 
air  of  candour  and  truth.  He  observes  these  vicissitudes  of  Moth 
and  activity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  character  of 
Theodoaiu*. 

-■  Tins  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged,  and  excused,  by  Victor 
be*    -ays  imbroae,  m  decent  and  manly  language!  to  hissove- 

nalur*    impetum,   quern    si    fjiiis   lenire   vclit,  cito  verles   ad 
riiistricordiam  ;  si  <|nis  stirnulet,  in  m^igis  exsutcitas,  ut  eum  revocare 
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reigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  deplored 
the  loss  of  their  churches  ;  and,  as  three  rival  bishops 
disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which 
decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  two  unsuccessful  congregations.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  ex- 
pense that  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
had  constrained  the  emperor  to  aggravate  the 
weight  of  the  public  impositions  ;  and  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  dis- 
tress, were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
lief, of  Europe.  The  auspicious  period  now  ap- 
proached of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign ;  a  festival 
more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal 
donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary 
offerings  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  ex- 
traordinary and  oppressive  burthen.  The  edicts  of 
taxation  interrupted  the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of 
Antioch  ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was 
besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd  ;  who,  in  pathetic, 
but,  at  first,  in  respectful,  language,  solicited  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually 
incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who 
treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance ; 
their  satirical  wit  degenerated  into  sharp  and  angry 
invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate  powers  of 
government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly 
rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Their  fury,  provoked  by  a 
feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself  on 
the  images  of  the  imperial  family,  which  were  erect- 
ed, as  objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theo- 
dosius, of  his  father,  of  his  wife  Flaccilla,  of  his 
two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  insolently 
thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces, 
or  dragged  with  contempt  through  the  streets :  and 
the  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  represent- 
ations of  imperial  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  the 
impious  and  treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace. 
The  tumult  was  almost  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers ;  and  Antioch  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
her  crime.?  According  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the 
governor  of  the  province  despatched  a  faithful  nar- 
rative of  the  whole  transaction  ;  while  the  trembling 
citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of  their  crime,  and 
the  assurance  of  their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of 
Flavian  their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and,  most  probably,  the 
disciple,  of  Libanius  ;  whose  genius,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  was  not  useless  to  his  country.0-  But 
the  two  capitals,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were 
separated  by  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles; 

vix  possis,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  Ii.  p.  998.)  Theodosius  (Claud,  in  iv.  Cons. 
Hon.  200,  Sec.)  exhorls  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 

V  The  christians  and  pagans  agreed  in  believing,  that  the  sedition  of 
Antioch  was  excited  by  the  demons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says  Sozo- 
inen,  I.  vii.  c.  23.)  paraded  the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand.  An 
old  man  (says  I.ibanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  .i9G.)  transformed  himself  into  a 
youth,  then  a  hoy,  &.c. 

q  /'.Minus,  in  Ins  short  and  disingenuous  account,  (I.  iv.  p.  258,  259.t 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Constantinople. 
His  own  orations  fix  him  at  Antioch. 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  the  imperial 
posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely  punished  by  a 
long  and  dreadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every  ru- 
mour agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochi- 
ans,  and  they  heard  with  terror,  that  their  sovereign, 
exasperated  by  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  own  statues,  and,  more  especially,  to  those  of 
his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  offending  city  ;  and  to  massacre,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabit- 
ants ;r  many  of  whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their 
apprehensions,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  length,  twenty-' 
four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  gene- 
ral Hellebicus,  and  Caesarius,  master 
of  the  offices,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud  capital  was 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city  ;  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  east,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges, 
and  its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humili- 
ating denomination  of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Laodicea.3  The  baths,  the  circus,  and  the  thea- 
tres, were  shut ;  and,  that  every  source  of  plenty 
and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  time  be  intercepted, 
the  distribution  of  corn  was  abolished,  by  the  severe 
instructions  of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals  ; 
of  those  who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had 
not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues. 
The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Cassarius,  encom- 
passed with  armed  soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  forum.  The  noblest,  and  most  wealthy,  of 
the  citizens  of  Antioch  appeared  before  them  in 
chains  ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of 
torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  judgment  of  these  extra- 
ordinary magistrates.  The  houses  of  the  criminals 
were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and  children  were 
suddenly  reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury,  to  the 
most  abject  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was 
expected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,'  which 
the  preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom, 
has  represented  as  a  lively  image  of  the  last  and 
universal  judgment  of  the  world.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance,  the 
cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them  ;  they 
dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who 
descended  in  swarms  from  the  mountains."  Helle- 
bicus and  Caesarius  were  persuaded  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  their  sentence  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the 
latter  returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constan- 

r  Libanius  (Orat.  i.  p.  6.  edit.  Venet.)  declares,  that,  under  such  a 
reign,  the  fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
the  emperor's  absence;  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent 
slave,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 

s  Laodicea,  on  the  sea.coast,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch.  (See 
Noris  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  Dissert,  iii.  p.  230.)  The  Antiochians  were 
offended,  that  the  dependent  city  of  Seleucia  should  presume  to  in- 
tercede for  them. 

t  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festival  of 
Easter,  they  can  only  he  determined  by  the  previous  determination  of 
the  year.     The  year  387  has  been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inquiry, 
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tinople ;  and  presumed  once  more  to  consult  the 
will  of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  clemency  o' 
of  Theodosius  had  already  subsided  ;  Tn^u^"* 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the 
orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable  audience  ;  and 
the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints 
of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern  menaces 
of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon 
was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch  ; 
the  prison-doors  were  thrown  open  ;  and  senators, 
who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered  the  posses- 
sion of  their  houses  and  estates  ;  and  the  capital  of 
the  east  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  an- 
cient dignity  and  splendour.  Theodosius  conde- 
scended to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  generously  interceded  for  their  distressed 
brethren :  he  rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Hilarius 
with  the  government  of  Palestine;  and  dismissed 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thou- 
sand new  statues  arose  to  the  clemency 
of  Theodosius  ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was 
ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart;  and 
the  emperor  confessed,  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice 
is  the  most  important  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy 
is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of  a  sovereign.* 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  sedition  and  mas- 
ascribed  to  a  more  shameful  cause,  ^ ofThi;ssal0 
and  was  productive  of  much  more  A- D-  39°- 
dreadful  consequences.  That  great  city,  the  metro- 
polis of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protect- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong 
fortifications,  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric, 
the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem 
from  his  name,  a  barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a 
beautiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of 
one  of  the  charioteers  of  the  Circus.  The  insolent 
and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order 
of  Botheric  ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
public  games,  lamented  the  absence  of  their 
favourite ;  and  considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer 
as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue. 
The  resentment  of  the  people  was  imbittered  by 
some  previous  disputes  ;  and,  as  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service  of  the 
Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  whose  numbers 
were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the  un- 
happy general  from  their  licentious  fury.  Botheric, 
and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were  inhuman- 
ly murdered ;  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged 
about  the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who  then  re- 
sided at  Milan,  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of 

by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  741—744.)  and  Montfaucjon. 
(Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  105.  110.) 

u  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with 
much  risk,  to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 

x  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost 
dramatic,  manner,  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of 
interest  and  merit.  See  Libanius,  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  p.  389—420.  edit. 
Morel.  Orat.  i.  p.  1—14,  Venet.  1754.)  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  de  Statuis,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1—225.  edit.  Montfaueon.) 
I  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquaintance  with  Chrysostom ;  but 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  263 — 283.)  and  Hermant 
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The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate 
judge  would  have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on 
the  authors  of  the  crime  ;  and  the  merit  of  Botheric 
might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric  temper 
of  Theodosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms 
of  a  judicial  inquiry;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that 
the  blood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  the  guilty  people.  Yet  his  mind  still 
fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  of 
revenge  :  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flat- 
tering suggestions  of  his  minister,  Rufinus  ;  and, 
after  Theodosius  had  despatched  the  messengers  of 
death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a 
Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undis- 
tinguishing  sword  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  the  hostile 
preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  per- 
fidious artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  people 
of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously  invited,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  circus : 
and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those 
amusements,  that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or 
suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous  specta- 
tors. As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  complete,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the 
Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of 
a  general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage 
continued  three  hours,  without  discrimination  of 
strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or 
guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand  ;  and  it  is  affirm- 
ed by  some  writers,  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A 
foreign  merchant,  who  had  probably  no  concern  in 
his  murder,  offered  his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth, 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  two  sons  ;  but, 
while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderness, 
while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by 
plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the 
breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  The  apology  of 
the  assassins,  that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the 
prescribed  number  of  heads,  serves  only  to  increase, 
by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design,  the  horrors  of 
the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  commands 
of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggra- 
vated by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessa- 
lonica. The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the 
aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and 
faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even 
present,  to  his  imagination  ;  and  Theodosius  pos- 

'  Vie  de  St.  Chrysostome,  torn.  i.  p.  137—224.)  had  read  him  with  pious 
eoriotity,  and  diligence. 
j  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrow,  (torn.  ii.  Kpist.  li.  p.  098.) 
tin,  '<)'•  Crritat,  Dei,  v.  20.)  and  Paulino*,  [in  Vit.  Anabroe.  c. 

24  ,  if  delivered  in  vague  expressions  0<  horror  and   pity.     It  is  illus- 
trated by  the  subsequent  and   Unequal  testimonies  oi  So/omen,    (I.  vii. 

c  %;.,  Tneodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  17.)  Tbeopturaet,  (Chronograph,  p.  62.) 

Odrenus,  (p.  317.)  ar.r]  Z'»n;iras,  (torn,  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  34.)    Zosimus  alone, 
the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,   most  unaccountably  passes  over  in 
silence  the  worst  of  his  actions. 
t  See  the  wbole  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  xli.  p. 
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sessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  whom  he  destroyed.* 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  influence  and 
emperor  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  had  «"*»*  of  Am- 
disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  A.  D.  388. 
character  of  Ambrose  ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal 
virtues  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends 
and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated  the  example 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and  he  observed,  with  more  sur- 
prise than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret  counsels 
were  immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop; 
who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every 
measure  of  civil  government  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of 
the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of 
Callinicum,  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by 
that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  con- 
venticle of  the  Valentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned, 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild 
the  synagogue,  or  to  pay  the  damage ;  and  this 
moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan.2  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  re- 
proach, more  suitable,  perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had 
received  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  renounced 
the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the 
toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  persecution  of  the 
christian,  religion;  boldly  declares,  that  he  himself, 
and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the  deed,  and 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  laments,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodo- 
sius. As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce 
an  immediate  effect,  the  archbishop,  from  his  pul- 
pit^ publicly  addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne  ;b 
nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the  oblation  of  the 
altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a  solemn 
and  positive  declaration,  which  secured  the  impu- 
nity of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The 
recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere  ; c  and,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  affection 
for  Ambrose  was  continually  increased  by  the  habits 
of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  „  ._,. 

Penance  of  Theo- 

massacre   of  Thessalonica,  his  mind        dosius, 
was  filled  with   horror  and  anguish. 


He  retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief,  and 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the 
archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would 
render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  repre- 
sented, in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ; 

946— 956.)  and  his  biographer  Paulinus.  (c.  23.)  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac 
(Morales  des  Peres,  c.  xvii.  p.  325,  &c.)  have  justly  condemned  the 
archbishop. 

a  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond- 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal. 

b  Ilodie,  Epiwope,  de  me  proposuisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
it:  but  he  sternly  reprimanded  Timasius,  general  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say,  that  the  monks  of  Callinicum  deserved 
puriisbrnent. 

c  Yet,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his 
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which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of  peni- 
tence. The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
signifying"1  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by 
the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision, 
not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  Theodosius  ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without 
presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to 
receive  the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that 
were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father ; 
and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and 
irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  accustomed  manner,  to  perform  his 
devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan.  He  was 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  de- 
clared to  his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was 
not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault,  or  to  ap- 
pease the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius 
humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  contracted  the 
guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of 
adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime, 
imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  conditions  of 
peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  ;  and  the  public 
penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  According  to  the  mildest 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide 
was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty  years  :e 
and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human  life, 
to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his 
death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims 
of  religious  policy,  granted  some  indulgence  to  the 
rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in  the 
dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ;  and  the  public  edi- 
fication might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was 
sufficient,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped 
of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  suppliant  posture  ;  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit, 
with  sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.(  In 
this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various 
methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of 
about  eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the 

spiritual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destruction 
of  their  synagogue.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  9.  with  Gode- 
froy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  225. 

d  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  997 — 1001.  His  epistle  is  a  miserable 
rhapsody  on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  could 
write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius;  without  the 
spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively  wit 
of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augustin. 

e  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil,  (Canon  Ivi.)  the  voluntary 
homicide  was  four  years  a  mourner ;  Jive  an  hearer  ;  seven  in  a  prostrate 
state  ;  and  four  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original  (Bcveridge, 
Pandect,  torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 151.)  and  a  translation  (Chardon,  Hist,  des 
Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219— 277.)  of  the  Canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 


communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edict,  which 
interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted 
as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance.8  Posterity 
has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  and  the  example  of  Theodosius  may  prove 
the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles,  which 
could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  appre- 
hension of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws, 
and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  "  The  prince," 
says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a  lion, 
docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
of  his  keeper."11  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal 
will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  in- 
terest, of  the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous 
authority  over  him ;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  conscience  of  a  king,  may  inflame,  or 
moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions.  The  cause  of 
humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy, 
and  with  equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the   „ 

Generosity  of 

tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  world  was  Theodosius, 
in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  A-  D'  388"  391- 
derived  from  the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honourable 
title  to  the  provinces  of  the  east :  he  had  acquired 
the  west  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  and  the  three 
years,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  were  usefully  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  and  to 
correct  the  abuses,  which  had  prevailed  with  im- 
punity under  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and  the 
minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of  Valentinian 
was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts  :  but  the 
tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina, 
appeared  to  require  the  prudent  care  of  an  ortho- 
dox guardian  ;  and  his  specious  ambition  might 
have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  without  a 
struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the 
administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of 
the  empire.  If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid 
maxims  of  interest  and  policy,  his  conduct  would 
have  been  justified  by  his  friends  ;  but  the  generosity 
of  his  behaviour  on  this  memorable  occasion  has 
extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. He  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of 
Milan ;  and,  without  stipulating  any  present  or 
future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  which  his  successful  valour  had  recovered 

f  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn.  vi. 
de  Obit.  Theodos.  c.  34.  p.  1207.)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26.) 
and  Paulinus,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  24.)  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Sozomen 
(1.  vii.  c.  25  )  concise;  and  the  copious  uarrative  of  Theodoret  (I.  v.  c. 
18.)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

g  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circumstances 
of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to 
favour  the  honest  efforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  721.) 
and  Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  57H.) 

h  Un  prince  qui  ainie  la  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,  est  un  lion  qui 
cede  a  la  main  qui  le  flatte,  ou  a  la  voix  qui  l'appaise.  Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxiv.  c.  2. 
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from  the  assassin  of  Gratiau.'  Satisfied  with  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  and  delivering  the  west  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from 
Milan  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  east,  insensibly  relapsed  into  his 
former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius 
discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged 
his  conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  ofValentinian: 
and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular 
glory  of  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled 
generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long 

Character  of  Va-  .  _     ,  ,     .  , 

lentinian,  survive  her  return  to  Italy ;  and,  though 
A.  D.  391.  she  behel(i  tne  triumph  of  Theodosius, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of 
her  son.k  The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian 
sect,  which  Valentinian  had  imbibed  from  her  ex- 
ample and  instructions,  was  soon  erased  by  the 
lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His  growing 
zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence 
for  the  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  dis- 
posed the  catholics  to  entertain  the  most  favourable 
opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young  emperor  of  the 
west.1  They  applauded  his  chastity  and  temper- 
ance, his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application  to 
business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters  ; 
which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impartial 
equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth, 
before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason  ;  and 
the  empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  Arbogastes,m  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
nation  of  the  Franks,  held  the  second  rank  in  the 
service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his  master  he 
joined  the  standard  of  Theodosius  ;  contributed,  by 
his  valour  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory, 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real 
merit,  and  apparent  fidelity,  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence both  of  the  prince  and  people ;  his  boundless 
liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the  troops; 
and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the 
pillar  of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  barbarian 
was  secretly  determined  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin, 
the  empire  of  the  west.  The  important  commands 
of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the  Franks  ; 
the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all 
the  honours  and  offices  of  the  civil  government;  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful 
servant  from  the  presence  of  Valentinian  ;  and  the 


I  Toto  irtpi  tut  tvepuat  Kaf)r\n.ov  eAoftv  civat,  is  111*  niggard  praise 
of  Zosirnus  himself,  'I.  iv.  p.  207.)  Aiigustin  says,  with  some-  happi- 
ness of  expression,  vaJentinianum  ....  misericordissima  venerations 
rest  it  n  it. 

B  i  .men,  I.  vii.  r.  14.    His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 
-  ■   Ambrose,  "om.  ii.  de  Obit.  Valeutiniao.  c.   15,  &c.  p.  1178. 
e.  36,  ie  p  iiKi;    When  the  jrouog  emperor  gave  an  entertainment, 

DC  beted   himself,   he  refused  to  tee  an  handsome  actress,  See.     Since 

be  ordered  ins  wild  beaeti  to  he  killed,  it  is  ungenerous  iii  Philoetor. 
gins,  'I.  xi.  e.  I.)  to  reproach   him  with  the  love  of  that  amuse. 

limit. 

m  Zosirnus  (I.  iv.  p.  2"5.)  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  Hut  lit- 
is detested  by  Sorntei  (I.  v.  c.  25.)  and  OrOflOi,  l\.  hi.  e.  3b.) 

n  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume  of  the 


emperor,  without  power,  and  without  intelligence, 
insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and  dependent 
condition  of  a  captive."  The  indignation  which 
he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the 
rash  and  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  can- 
didly ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince, 
who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign.  He 
secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  under- 
take the  office  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  con- 
trived to  apprize  the  emperor  of  the  east  of  his 
helpless  situation  ;  and  he  declared,  that,  unless 
Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his  assistance, 
he  must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or  rather 
prison,  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  impru- 
dently fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hos- 
tile faction.  But  the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant 
and  doubtful ;  and,  as  every  day  furnished  some 
new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without  strength  or 
counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
contest  with  his  powerful  general.  He  received 
Arbogastes  on  the  throne  ;  and,  as  the  count  ap- 
proached with  some  appearance  of  respect,  deli- 
vered to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all 
his  employments.  "  My  authority,"  replied  Arbo- 
gastes with  insulting  coolness,  "does  not  depend 
on  the  smile,  or  the  frown,  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  he 
contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground. 
The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of 
one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from 
its  scabbard  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the 
deadly  weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  him- 
self. A  few  days  after  this  extraor- 
dinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  ex-  a.  d.  392! 
posed  his  resentment  and  his  weak-  J    " 

ness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian  was  found 
strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbo- 
gastes, and  to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of 
the  young  emperor  had  been  the  voluntary  effect  of 
his  own  despair.0  His  body  was  conducted  with 
decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  com- 
memorate his  virtue,  and  his  misfortunes. p  On  this 
occasion,  the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to 
make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological  system  ; 
and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian, 
by  the  firm  assurance,  that  their  pious  brother, 
though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, was  introduced,  without  difficulty,  into  the 
mansions  of  eternal  bliss.*1 


Historians  of  France)  lias  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Snlpicius 
Alexander,  an  historian  far  more  valuable  than  himself. 

o  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad  Philostnrg.  p.  429—434.)  has  diligently 
collected  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The 
variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contemporary  writers,  prove  that  it 
was  secret. 

P  He  Ohitu  Valentinian.  torn.  ii.  p.  1173—1196.  He  is  forced  to 
speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language  :  yet  he  is  much  holder  than  any 
layman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiaslic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

'I  See  e.  61,  p.  1J88.  c.  75.  p.  1193.  Don  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacra- 
mens,  torn.  i.  p.  86.)  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenuously 
maintains  the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism,  labours  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction. 
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The   prudence   of   Arbogastes   had 

Usurpation  of  «,.,., 

Eugenius,      prepared  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
.  392—39  .  (}es}gns .  an(j  tjie  provincials,  in  whose 

breasts  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  were 
extinguished,  expected,  with  tame  resignation,  the 
unknown  master,  whom  the  choice  of  a  Frank  might 
place  on  the  imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of 
pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  himself;  and  the  judicious  barbarian 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of 
some  dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple 
on  the  rhetorician  Eugenius  ;r  whom  he  had  already 
raised  from  the  place  of  his  domestic  secretary,  to 
the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  course  both 
of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count  had 
always  approved  the  attachment  and  abilities  of 
Eugenius;  his  learning  and  eloquence,  supported 
by  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  him  to 
the  esteem  of  his  people  ;  and  the  reluctance,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  may  inspire 
a  favourable  prejudice  of  his  virtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to 
communicate,  with  affected  grief,  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  that 
the  monarch  of  the  east  would  embrace,  as  his  law- 
ful colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  the  west.s  Theodosius  was  justly 
provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  barbarian  should 
have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labours,  and  the 
fruit,  of  his  former  victory  ;  and  he  was  excited,  by 
the  tears  of  his  beloved  wife, '  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  her  unhappy  brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by 
arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the  throne.  But  as  the 
second  conquest  of  the  west  was  a  task  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid  presents, 
and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
genius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the 
Theodosius  pre.  preparations  of  the  civil  war.  Before 
pares  for  war.  he  formed  any  decisive  resolution,  the 
pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of 
Heaven :  and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  si- 
lenced the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  con- 
sulted an  Egyptian  monk,  who  possessed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 


r  Quem  sibi  Germanus  famulum  delegerat  exu], 
is  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.)  Euge- 
nius professed   Christianity;    hut  his  secret  attachment   to  paganism 
(Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  22.     Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  2.)  is  probable  in  a  gram- 
marian,  and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  276,  277.) 

s  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  278)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diverted 
by  another  story  from  relating  the  events. 

t  Si/i/ETapafei/  n  thtx  jafiert]  TaWa  ra  ftaatXeia  tov  ade\<pov  o\o- 
(fivponevr).  Zosim.  1.  iv.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  (p.  2S0.)  that 
Galla  died  in  childbed  ;  and  intimates,  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband 
was  extreme,  but  short. 

u  Lycopolis  is  the  modern  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  ot  Said,  about  the 
siae  of  St.  Denys,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  and  has  a  very  convenient  fountain,  "  enjus  potii  signa  virgini-, 
tatis  eripiuntur."  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  181. 
Abulfeda,  Descript.  iEgypt.  p.  14.  and  the  curious  Annotations,  p.  25. 
92.  of  his  editor  Michaelis. 

x  The  life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends,  Ru- 
finus  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  449.)  and  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  43.  p.  738.)  in 


embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of 
Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais."  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  *  had  constructed, 
with  his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without 
tasting  any  food  that  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  or 
any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent  in 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  succes- 
sively flowed  from  every  part  of  the  christian  world. 
The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  the  window 
with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his  questions  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody, 
but  infallible,  victory,  y  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  was  forwarded  by  all  the  means  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  supply.  The  industry  of  the 
two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  Timasius,  was 
directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the 
discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable 
troops  of  barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of 
their  national  chieftains.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual 
astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
same  prince;  and  the  renowned  Alaric  acquired, 
in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted 
for  the  destruction  of  Rome.2 

The  emperor  of  the  west,  or,  to  speak  His  victory  over 
more  properly,  his  general  Arbogastes,  A.Uf)en394'. 
was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  SePl-  6- 
misfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might 
prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful 
antagonist,  who  was  free  to  press  or  to  suspend,  to 
contract  or  to  multiply,  his  various  methods  of 
attacks  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces 
of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ; 
and  even  the  passages  of  the  mountains  were  negli- 
gently, or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned,  to  the  bold 
invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld, 
with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  with  arms  and 


Rosweyde's  great  collection  of  the  Vitne  Patrum.      Tilleraont   (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  718.  720.)  has  settled  the  chronology. 

y  Sozomen.  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Claudian  (in  Entrap.  1  i.  312.)  mentions 
the  eunuch's  journey  :  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyp- 
tian dreams,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

z  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  280.  Socrates,  1.  vii.  10.  Alaric  himself  (de 
Bell.  Getico,  524.)  dwells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  exploits 
against  the  Romans. 

....  Tot  Augustos  Hebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 
Yet  his  vauity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying  em. 
perors. 

a  Claudian  (in  iv  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrasts  the  military  plans 
of  the  two  usurpers  : 

....  Novitas  audere  priorem 

Suadebat;  cautumque  dabant  exempla  sequentem. 

Hie  nova  moliri  praeceps;  hie  quaerere  tutus 

Providus.     Hicfusis;  collectis  viribus  ille. 

Hie  vagus  excurrens;  his  intra  claustra  reductus 

Dissimiles;  sed  morte  pares        ..        .        , 
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tents  the  open  country,  which  extends  to  the  walls 
of  Aquileia.  and  the  banks  of  the  Frigidus,b  or  Cold 
River.c  This  narrow  theatre  of  the  war,  circum- 
scribed by  the  Alps  and  the  Hadriatic,  did  not 
allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  military  skill ; 
the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a 
pardon  ;  his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  ncgo- 
ciation  ;  and  Theodosius  was  impatient  to  satisfy 
his  glory  and  revenge,  by  the  chastisement  of  the 
assassins  of  Yalentinian.  Without  weighing  the 
natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his 
efforts,  the  emperor  of  the  east  immediately  attacked 
the  fortifications  of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of 
honourable  danger  to  the  Goths,  and  cherished  a 
secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict  might  diminish 
the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors.  Ten 
thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  gene- 
ral of  the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  by 
their  blood  :  the  Gauls  maintained  their  advantage  ; 
and  the  approach  of  night  protected  the  disor- 
derly flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius. 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills;  where  he 
passed  a  disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without 
provisions,  and  without  hopes  ;d  except  that  strong 
assurance,  which,  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, the  independent  mind  may  derive  from  the 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of 
Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  disso- 
lute joy  of  his  camp  ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant 
Arbogastes  secretly  detached  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  eastern  army.  The 
dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodosius 
the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger  :  but  his 
apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly 
message  from  the  leaders  of  those  troops,  who  ex- 
pressed their  inclination  to  desert  the  standard  of 
the  tyrant.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  rewards, 
which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  perfidy, 
were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as  ink  and 
paper  could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor 
subscribed,  on  his  own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was  revived  by 
this  seasonable  reinforcement:  and  they  again 
marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  dis- 
trust either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of  his  arms. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tcmpcst,e  such  as 
is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from 
the  east.  The  army  of  Theodosius  was  sheltered  by 
their  position   from   the  impetuosity  of  the  wind, 

b  The  Frigidus,  a  sniall  though  memorable  stream  in  the  country 
of  Ooretz,  now  railed  the  Vipan,  falls  into  the  SooitUf,  or  Lisonzo, 

abore  A'piilcia,  .some  mile*  from  the  Hadriatic.  See  D'Anville's 
Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluvcriiis,  (lorn. 
i.  p.   1X8  y 

(  (  liudian's  wit  is  intolerable:  the  snow  was  dyed  red;  the  cold 
river  smoked  ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choaked  with  carcasses, 
if  (DC  current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 

<i  Theodore!  affirm*,  that  St.  John,  and  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  sleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  &.c.  This  in  the  first  instance 
of  apostolic  chivalry,  which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in  Spam,  and 
in  trie  Crusades. 

e  Te  propter,  gelidis  A'jiiilo  dc  monte  procellis 
Obroit  adversas  acies  ;  r<volnta'|ue  tela 
Vertit  m  auctores,  ct  turbine  rcppulit  hastas. 


which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  wea- 
pons from  their  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled, 
their  ineffectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advan- 
tage was  skilfully  improved  ;  the  violence  of  the 
storm  was  magnified  by  the  superstitious  terrors  of 
the  Gauls  ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate 
on  the  side  of  the  pious  emperor.  His  victory  was 
decisive  ;  and  the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were 
distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racters. The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  unre- 
lenting soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his  body, 
as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Ar- 
bogastes, after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
wandered  several  days  among  the  mountains.  But 
when  he  was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  despe- 
rate, and  his  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid 
barbarian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  determined  in 
a  narrow  corner  of  Italy  ;  and  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously  received  the 
submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  west.  Those 
provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ; 
while  the  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had 
resisted  the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  With 
a  manly  freedom,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
any  other  subject,  the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts 
of  Eugenius,  declined  his  correspondence,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious 
presence  of  a  tyrant ;  whose  downfall  he  predicted 
in  discreet  and  ambiguous  language.  The  merit  of 
Ambrose  was  applauded  by  the  conqueror,  who 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  his  alliance 
with  the  church  :  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosius 
is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.f 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  Death  of  Theo. 
merit,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of 
Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  his  future  reign  ;  and 
the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  public 
felicity.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his 
victory,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforc- 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ah  antris 
.fliolus  armatas  hyemes;  cui  militat  iEther, 
Et  conjurati  veniuntad  classica  venti. 
TheRe  famous  lines  of  Claudian,  (in  iii  Cons.  Honor.  93,  &c.  A.  D.  396.) 
are  alleged  by  his  contemporaries,  Augustin  and  Orosius  ;   who  suppress 
the    pagan  deity  of  TEolus  ;  and    add  some   circumstances    from    the 
information  of  eye-witnesses.     Within  four  months  after  the  victory, 
it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  victories  of  Moses  and 
Joshua. 

f  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  Ixii.  p.  1022.)  Paulinos,  (in  Vit.  Arobros.  c.  26—34.)  Augustin, 
file  Civitat.  Dei.  v.  20.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  35.)  Sozomen,  (I.  vii.  c.  24.) 
Thcodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  24.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  281.  382.)  Claudian,  (iii  iii 
Cons.  Hon  63—105,  in  iv  Cons.  Hon.  70 — 117.)  and  the  Chronicles  pub- 
lished by  Scaligcr. 


dosius, 

A.  D.  395. 
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seen  and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment, 
the  hopes  of  the   rising  generation.     But  the  in- 
dulgence of  ease  and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished 
the  principles  of  diseased    The  strength  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp  ;    and 
the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  emperor.    The  opinion, 
and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the  public  had  con- 
firmed  the   division    of   the   eastern   and  western 
empires  ;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  bad  already  obtained,  from  the  ten- 
derness of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were 
destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
of  Rome.      Those  princes  were  not  permitted  to 
share  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  war  ;h  but 
as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  un- 
worthy rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son,  Honorius, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  receive  the 
sceptre  of  the  west  from  the  hands  of  his  dying 
father.     The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was  wel- 
comed by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of 
the  circus  ;    and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed 
by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy.     But  the  remains 
of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort, 
which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the 
morning.     Honorius  supplied,    during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  the  place  of  his  father ;    and  the    great 
Theodosius  expired  in   the   ensuing  night.     Not- 
withstanding the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war, 
his  death  was  universally  lamented.     The  barba- 
rians, whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  church- 
men, by  whom  he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated, 
with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the  qualities  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the  most  valu- 
able in  their  eyes.     The  Romans  were  terrified  by 
the  impending  dangers  of    a   feeble  and    divided 
administration ;    and  every  disgraceful  moment  of 
the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 
Corruption  of  the      1°  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues 
times.        0f  Theodosius,  his  imperfections  have 
not  been  dissembled  ;   the  act  of  cruelty,  and  the 
habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of 
one   of  the   greatest  of  the   Roman    princes.     An 
historian,  perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theo- 
dosius, has  exaggerated  his  vices,  and  their  per- 
nicious effects  ;    he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank 
of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their 
sovereign  ;  that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted 
the  course  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  that  the 
feeble  restraints  of  order  and  decency  were  insuffi- 
cient to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit, 
which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consideration 
of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth 
and  appetite.'     The    complaints   of  contemporary 
writers  who  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  de- 

g-  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  26.)  to  the  fatisrues  of 
war,  is  represented  by  Philostorgius  (1.  xi.  c.  2.)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  intemperance;  for  which  Photius  calls  him  an  impudent  liar. 
(Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 

h  Zosimus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father, 


pravation  of  manners,  are  commonly  expressive  of 
their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.     There  are  few 
observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  revolutions  of  society  ;    and  who  are 
capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs 
of  actions,  which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  di- 
rection, the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals.     If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with 
any  degree  of  truth,  that  the  luxury  of  the  Romans 
was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps, 
or  of  Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  beneficial  improvements,  which  had  gradual- 
ly increased  the  stock  of  national  riches.     A  long 
period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked  the 
industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  people  ; 
and  their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  uncertain  condition  of  their  property  discou- 
raged the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  engaging  in 
those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  re- 
quire an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow 
and  distant  advantage.     The  frequent  examples  of 
ruin  and  desolation  tempted  them  not  to  spare  the 
remains  of  a  patrimony,  which  might,  every  hour, 
become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.     And  the 
mad  prodigality,  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of 
a  shipwreck  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
progress  of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  ter- 
rors of  a  sinking  nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infect-  Tne  iufantry  iay 
ed  the  manners  of  courts  and  cities,  aside    their  ar- 

raour. 

had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive 
poison  into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;  and  their 
degeneracy  has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  mili- 
tary writer,  who  had  accurately  studied  the  genuine 
and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline.  It  is 
the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  that 
the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive 
armour,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  The  relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise,  rendered  the 
soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  service  ;  they  complained  of  the 
weight  of  the  armour,  which  they  seldom  wore  ; 
and  they  successively  obtained  the  permission  of 
laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets. 
The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short 
sword,  and  the  formidable  pilum,  which  had  sub- 
dued the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly 
marched  into  the  field  ;  condemned  to  suffer,  either 
the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and 
always  disposed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alter- 
native. The  cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and 
the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits,  and  adopted  the 

(1.  iv.  p.  280.)     Yet  the  qiianto  flagrabant  pectora  voto,  is  all  that  flat- 
tery would  allow   to  a  contemporary  poet;  who  clearly  describes  the 
emperor's  refusal,  and   the  journey  of  Honorius,   after  the  victory. 
(Claudian  in  iii  Cons.  78—125.) 
i  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  244. 
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use,  of  defensive  armour ;  and,  as  tbey  excelled  in 
the  management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling:  legions, 
whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  de- 
fence, to  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians.  The  loss 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited 
the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and 
cuirasses  of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers 
abandoned  their  own,  and  the  public,  defence  ;  and 
their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire. k 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Final  destruction  of  paganism. — Introduction  of  the 
worship  of  saints,  and  relics,  among  the  christians. 

The  destruction  The  ruin  of  paganism,  in  the  age  of 
of  the  pagan  re-  Theodosius,  is  perhaps  the  only  ex- 
A.  D.  378—395.  ample  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any 
ancient  and  popular  superstition  ;  and  may  there- 
fore deserve  to  be  considered,  as  a  singular  event 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  christians, 
more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently  sup- 
ported the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and  the 
equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian  ;  nor  could 
they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long 
as  their  adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The 
influence,  which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had 
acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety 
of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the  maxims 
of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their  imperial 
proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  religious 
jurisprudence  were  established,  from  whence  they 
deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion  against 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate 
is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he 
neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish  ;  and,  that  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real 
daemons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of 
Moses,  and  the  examples  of  Jewish  history,*  were 
hastily,  perhaps  erroneously,  applied  by  the  clergy 
to  the  mild  and  universal  reign  of  christianity.b 
The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  Deity :  and 
the  temples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine. 

state  of  pagan.       From  the  aSe  of  Numa>  to  the  reign 
ism  at  Rome.      0f  Gratian,  the  Romans  preserved  the 


i  i'ji4ii.  rvensc.  p.  10/.  eun.  \iTontiv.)  is  piously  imiiim.iii.  ncc  duo 
jabet  (the  Mosaic  Law;  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem 
gladiurn  vindicem  ducit,  &c. 

b  Bayl*  'torn.  n.  p.  406.  in  his  Commentaire  Philosophiquc)  justifies 
and  limits  these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over 


the  Jewn.     The  attempt  is  laudable. 

utlinesof  the.  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Legibus, 


c  See  the  out 


regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.0  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised 
their  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  per- 
sons, that  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually 
arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary  system,  were 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal. 
Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of 
heroes,  according  to  the  flight  of  birds.  Fifteen 
keepers  of  the  Sybilline  books  (their  name  of 
Quindecemvirs  was  derived  from  their  number) 
occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six 
Vestals  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the 
sacred  fire,  and  of  the  unknown  pledges  of  the 
duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had  been 
suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.d  Seven  Epulos 
prepared  the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the 
solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies 
of  the  annual  festival.  The  three  Flamens  of  Ju- 
piter, of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered  as 
the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful 
deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of 
the  universe.  The  King  of  the  Sacrifices  repre- 
sented the  person  of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors, 
in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  perform- 
ed only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the 
Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &c,  practised  such  rites, 
as  might  extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every 
reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confidence  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  immortal 
gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman  priests  had 
formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic, 
was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of 
monarchy,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire. 
But  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  character  was  still 
protected  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  country; 
and  they  still  continued,  more  especially  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  some- 
times in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of 
purple,  chariots  of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people ;  and 
they  received,  from  the  consecrated  lands,  and  the 
public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally 
supported  the  splendour  of  the  priesthood,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state. 
As  the  service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  command  of  armies,  the  Romans,  after 
their  consulships  and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place 
of  pontiff,  or  of  augur;  the  seats  of  Cicero e  and 
Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the 

7,  8.)  I/ivy,  (i.  20.)  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  (1.  ii.  p.  119— 129.  edit. 
Hudson,)  Beaufort,  (Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  1—90.)  andMoyle, 
(vol.  i.  p.  10— 55  )  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  whig,  as  well  as 
of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

d  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols,  have  given  birth 
to  various  fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palla- 
dium wasa  small  statue  (three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva,  with 
a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  scria,  or  barrel  ; 
and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side,  to  disconcert  curi- 
osity or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac,  (Comment,  sur  les  Epitres  d'Ovide, 
torn.  i.  p.  00—66.)  and  Lipsius,  (torn.  iii.  p.  610.  de  Vesta,  &c.  c.  10.) 

c  Cicero  frankly,  (ad  Atticum,  I.  ii.  Epist.  5.)  or  indirectly,  (ad  Fa- 
miliar. I.  xv.  Epist.  4.)  confesses  that  the  Augurate  is  the  supreme  ob- 
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most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the 
dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendour 
on  their  sacerdotal  character.  The  fifteen  priests, 
who  composed  the  college  of  pontiffs,  enjoyed  a 
more  distinguished  rank  as  the  companions  of  their 
sovereign  ;  and  the  christian  emperors  condescend- 
ed to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But 
when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupu- 
lous, or  more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those 
profane  symbols  ;f  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  church,  the  revenues  of  the  priests 
and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honours  and  immuni- 
ties; and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman 
superstition,  which  was  supported  by  the  opinions, 
and  habits,  of  eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism 
was  still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate. 
The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they  assembled,  was 
adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory  :e  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing 
garments,  expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel 
in  her  outstretched  hand.h  The  senators  were  sworn 
on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  ;  and  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.'  The  removal  of  this 
ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Con- 
stantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  by 
Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once  more 
banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian. * 
But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods 
which  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration  :  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still 
remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people  ;  and 
in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy  of  the  chris- 
tians was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sa- 
crifice.1 

Petition  of  the  But  the  christians  formed  the  least 
aitTr'ofVictory6,  numerous  party  in  the  senate  of 
A.  D.  384.  Rome  ;m  and  it  was  only  by  their 
absence,  that  they  could  express  their  dissent  from 
the  legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  pagan  majority. 
In  that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of  freedom 
were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed  by  the 
breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputa- 
tions were  successively  voted  to  the  imperial  court," 
to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  senate  ;  and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.     The  conduct  of  this  important  business 

ject  of  his  wishes.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero, 
(I.  iv.  epist.  8.)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued  from 
history,  and  marbles. 

f  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about 
Pontifex  and  Maximus. 

S  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  in  the 
Curia  Julia  by  Caesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of 
Egypt. 

h  Prudentius  (1.  ii.  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
Victory  ;  but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from 
Montfauson's  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  p.  341.) 

i  See  Suetonius,  (in  August,  c.  35.)  and  the  exordium  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric. 

k  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus 
and  Ambrose. 

1  The  Notitia  Urbis,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find 
one  christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the 
city.    Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  825.)  deplores  the  public  scau- 


was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,0  a 
wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred 
characters  of  pontiff  and  augur,  with  the  civil  dig- 
nities of  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  praefect  of  the 
city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by 
the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  pagan- 
ism; and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented  the 
abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral 
virtues. p  The  orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might 
appear  to  reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign  ; 
humbly  declares,  that  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his 
only  arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from 
the  schools  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of 
philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavours  to  seduce  the 
imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by  displaying  the 
attributes  of  the  goddess  of  Victory  ;  he  insinuates, 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a  measure 
unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  disinterested  character; 
and  he  maintains,  that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would 
be  deprived  of  their  force  and  energy,  if  they  were 
no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as  well  as  in 
the  name,  of  the  republic.  Even  scepticism  is  made 
to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great 
and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes 
the  inquiry  of  man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct, 
custom  may  be  permitted  to  guide  ;  and  every 
nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of  prudence,  by 
a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites,  and  opinions, 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity, 
if  the  devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the 
blessings  which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to 
persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice  ;  and  not  to 
risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was 
applied  with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of 
Numa ;  and  Rome  herself,  the  celestial  genius  that 
presided  over  the  fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced  by 
the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  emperors.  "  Most  excellent  princes," 
says  the  venerable  matron,  "  fathers  of  your  coun- 
try !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto 
flowed  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since 
I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to  continue  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  ancient  rites.     Since  I  am  born  free,  allow 

dais  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
nostrils,  of  the  faithful. 

m  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
(Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  that  the  christians  had  a  majority  in 
the  senate.  ,   ,  ,.  _, 

n  The  first  (A.  D.  3S2.)to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience.  The 
second  (A.  D.  384.)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by 
Symmachus  and  Ambrose.  The  third  (A.  D.  388.)  to  Theodosius  ;  and 
the  fourth  (A.  D.  392.)  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  372—399.)  fairly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 

o  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
honours,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  Princeps  Senatus.  See  the  proud  inscription  at  the 
head  of  his  works. 

p  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  i.  639.)  should  dig 
in  the  mud  with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and 
polemic  saints,  treat  this  adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 
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me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion 
has  reduced  the  world  under  ray  laws.  These  rites 
have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the 
Gauls  from  the  capitol.  Were  my  grey  hairs  re- 
served for  such  intolerable  disgrace  !  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  new  system,  that  I  am  required  to  adopt;  but 
I  am  well  assured,  that  the  correction  of  old  age  is 
always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious  oilice."q  The 
fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of 
the  orator  had  suppressed  ;  and  the  calamities, 
which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  declining  empire, 
were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  pagans,  to  the 
new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were 
°DRome"  °  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  firm  and  dex- 
A.  D.  ass,  kc.  terous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milan  :  who  fortified  the  emperor  against  the  falla- 
cious eloquence  of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this 
controversy,  Ambrose  condescends  to  speak  the 
language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some 
contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  legions. 
He  justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, which  could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  im- 
provements of  art,  and  to  replunge  the  human  race 
into  their  original  barbarism.  From  thence  gradu- 
ally rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he 
pronounces,  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine 
of  truth  and  salvation  ;  and  that  every  mode  of 
polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through 
the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition/ 
Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were  suggested  by 
a  favourite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  re- 
storation of  the  altar  of  Victory ;  but  the  same  argu- 
ments fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  effect,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity 
were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Theodosius.*  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public, the  important  question,  Whether  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  Romans  ?  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he 
affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  his  presence  inspired  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
exile  of  Syramachus  was  a  recent  admonition,  that 

q  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  ho.ik  of  Symmachus.  In 
the  form  and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  lie  imitated  the 
younger  Plinv  ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  his 
friends,  to  eo.ua!  or  excel.  (Macrob.  Batumi.  1.  v.  c.  I.)  But  the  lux- 
uriancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and 
even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted 
from  his  verbose  correspondence. 

r  See  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  825 — 833.)  The  former 
of  these  epistles  is  a  short  caution ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the 
petition  or  libel  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously 
expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius, 
who  composed  his  two  books  against  Symmachus  (A.  I)  404.)  while 
that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  Montesquieu 
Considerations,  &c.  c.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487.)  should  overlook  the  two 
professed  antagonists  of  Symmachus  ;  and  amuse  himself  with  descant- 
ing on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Au- 
gustin,  and  Salviao. 

•  See  Predentin*,  (in  Symmach.  1.  545,  &c.)  The  christian  agree* 
with  the  pagan  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  283.)  in  placing  this  visit  r,f  Theo. 
dosius after  the  second  civil  war,  gemini  his  victor  c:tde  Tyranni.  (I.  i. 
410. ;  But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his  first 
triumph. 

t  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared 
by  a  lejjal  majority,  proceeds  to  say,  (609,  &c.) 
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it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate, 
Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense 
of  a  very  large  majority  ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising, 
that  any  members  should  be  found  bold  enough  to 
declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they  were 
still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity.' 
The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attri- 
buted either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives  ; 
and  many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on 
every  favourable  occasion,  their  secret  disposition 
to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation. 
But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new  religion, 
as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
wives  and  children,11  who  were  instigated  and 
governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  monks  of 
the  east.  The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician 
family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobility : 
the  Bassi,  the  Pauliui,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the 
christian  religion  ;  and  "  the  luminaries  of  the 
world,  the  venerable  assembly  of  Catos,  (such  are 
the  high-flown  expressions  of  Prudentius,)  were 
impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical 
garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ;  to 
assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence ; 
and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  be- 
fore the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.""  The  citizens,  who 
subsisted  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  populace, 
who  were  supported  by  the  public  liberality,  filled 
the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican,  with  an 
incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols, 
were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  y  the  splendour  of  the  capitol  was  defaced, 
and  the  solitary  temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin 
and  contempt.2  Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not  yet 
lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and  authority  of 
Rome. 

The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  Destruction  of 
themselves  engaged  them  to  proceed,  jh*  £5$}%£u 
with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  A.  D.  38i,&c. 
the  reformation  of  the  eternal  city.  Those  ab- 
solute monarchs  acted  with  less  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  provincials.     The  pious  labour  which 

Adspice  quam  pleno  suhsellia  nostra  Senatu 

Decernant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  etomne 

Mc. hum  longe  purgata  ab  urhe  fugandum. 

Qua  vocat  egregii  sententia  Frincipis,  illuc 

Libera,  cum  pedibus,  turn  corde,  frequentia  transit. 
Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  a  heathenish   courage,  which 
fey  of  them  are  found  to  possess. 

u  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such 
a  believing  family  of  children  and  grand-children,  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself;  an  extraordinary  proselyte  ! 
(torn.  i.  ad  Laetam,  p.  54.) 

x  Kxultare  Patres  videas,  pulcherrima  mtindi 

Lumina  ;  Conciliumqne  seniim  gestire  Catonum 

Candidiore  toga  niveum  pietatisamictum 

Sumere;  etexuvias  deponcre  pontificates. 
The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

y  Prudentius,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  and 
people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  Roniam,  tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 

III  leges  transisse  tuns? 
7.  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  capitol,  and  the  other  tem- 
ples of  Home.  (torn.  i.  p.  54.  tom.  ii.  p.  i)-r>.) 
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had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since  the 
death  of  Constantius,*  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
finally  accomplished,  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius. 
Whilst  that  warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the 
Goths,  not  for  the  glory  but  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public, he  ventured  to  offend  a  considerable  party 
of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps 
secure  the  protection  of  heaven,  but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human 
prudence.      The  success  of  his   first  experiments 
against  the  pagans,  encouraged  the  pious  emperor 
to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscription  : 
the  same  laws  which  had  been  originally  published 
in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  applied,  after  the 
defeat  of  Maximus,   to  the  whole   extent  of  the 
western  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  chris- 
tian and  catholic  faith .b     He  attacked  superstition 
in  her  most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  be  criminal  as  well 
as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts  more 
strictly   condemned   the   impious    curiosity  which 
examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,0  every  subse- 
quent explanation  tended  to  involve,  in  the  same 
guilt,  the  general  practice   of  immolation,   which 
essentially  constituted  the  religion  of  the  pagans. 
As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to 
remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation, 
of  offending  against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted. 
A  special  commission  was  granted  to  Oynegius,  the 
praetorian  praefect  of  the  east,  and  afterwards  to  the 
counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius,  two  officers  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  west ;  by  which  they  were 
directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy  the 
instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church, 
or  of  the  army.d     Here  the  desolation  might  have 
stopped ;   and  the  naked  edifices,  which  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry,  might 
have  been  protected   from  the  destructive  rage  of 
fanaticism.     Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most 
splendid    and    beautiful    monuments    of  Grecian 
architecture ;    and   the   emperor    himself  was   in- 
terested  not  to  deface  the  splendour  of  his  own 
cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  posses- 
sions.    Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to 
remain,  as  so  many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory 
of  Christ.     In  the  decline  of  the  arts,  they  might 
be  usefully  converted  into  magazines,  manufactures, 
or  places  of  public  assembly  ;  and  perhaps,  when 

a  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  10.  Genev.  1634.  published  by 
James  Godefroy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valentinian  and 
Valens  of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
issued  by  the  eastern  emperor  ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  silence  of  the  code,  and  the  evideuce  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

b  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  7 — 1 1. 

c  Homer's  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of  en- 
trails, (see  Feithius,  Autiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  c.  10.  16.)  The  Tuscans, 
who  produced  the  first  Harvspices,  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  (Cicero  de  Divinatione,  ii.  23.) 

d  Zosimus,   !.  iv.  p.  245,  219.     Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.   21.     Idatius  in 

Chron.  Prosper,  ftquitan.  I.  iii.  c.  38.  apud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles. 

A.  D.  389.  No.  527    Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  10.)  labours  to  prove, 

that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive.  . 

2   H 


the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently  purified 
by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might 
be  allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry. 
But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the  pagans  fondly 
cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious  revo- 
lution, a   second  Julian^  might   again  restore  the 
altars  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they    addressed    their   unavailing    prayers  to  the 
throne,e  increased  the  zeal  of  the  christian  reform- 
ers to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  root  of  super- 
stition.     The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some 
symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition;'  but  their  cold 
and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conduct- 
ed, or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,8 
inarched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks  to  destroy 
the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of 
his  extensive  diocese  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this 
arduous    task,    the    prudent    reader    will    judge 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  mira- 
culous powers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.     In  Syria,  the 
divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,h  as  he  is  styled  by 
Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with  apostolic  fer- 
vour, resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately 
temples  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea.     His  attack 
was  resisted,  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.     The 
building  was  seated  on  an  eminence :   on  each  oi 
the  four  sides,  the    lofty  roof  was   supported   by 
fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence ;   and  the  large  stones,  of  which  they  were 
composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had 
been  tried  without  effect.     It  was  found  necessary 
to    undermine    the   foundations   of   the   columns, 
which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary  wooden 
props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;   and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise  are  described   under  the 
allegory  of  a  black  daemon,  who  retarded,  though 
he  could  not  defeat,  the  operations  of  the  christian 
engineers.     Elated  with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the 
field  in  person  against  the  powers  of  darkness ;  a 
numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  marched 
under  the   episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively 
attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the 
diocese  of  Apamea.     Whenever  any  resistance  or 
danger  was  apprehended,  the  champion  of  the  faith, 
whose  lameness  would  not  allow  him  either  to  fight 
or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  darts.     But  this  prudence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death  :  he  was  surprised  and 

e  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8.  18.  There  is  room  to  believe, 
that  this  temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil 
uses,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins.  (Libanius  pro  Templis,  p. 
26,  27.  and  Godefroy's  notes,  p.  59.) 

f  See  this  curious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or 
rather  composed,  about  the  year  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan- 
tage, Dr.  Lardner's  version  and  remarks.  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv. 
p.  135—163.) 

g-  Seethe  Life  of  Martin,  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9—14.  The  saint 
once  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a  harmless  funeral  for 
an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudenlly  committed  a  miracle. 

h  Compare  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  15.)  with  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  21.)  Be- 
tween them,  they  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Marcellus. 
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slain  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and  tlie 
svnod  of  the  province  pronounced  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  support  of  this  cause, 
the  monks,  who  rushed,  with  tumultuous  fury,  from 
the  desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
and  diligence.  They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the 
pagans  ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the  re- 
proaches of  avarice  and  intemperance  ;  of  avarice, 
which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and  of  in- 
temperance, which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered 
garments,  loud  psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.; 
A  small  number  of  temples  was  protected  by  the 
fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  temple  of 
the  celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  pre- 
cincts formed  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  was 
judiciously  converted  into  a  christian  church  ;k  and 
a  similar  consecration  has  preserved  inviolate  the 
majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.1  But  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  authority,  and  without  disci- 
pline, invaded  the  peaceful  inhabitants;  and  the  ruin 
of  the  fairest  structures  of  antiquity  still  displays  the 
ravages  of  those  barbarians,  who  alone  had  time  and 
inclination  to  execute  such  laborious  destruction. 
In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of 

The  temple  of  .  ,  *.   .. 

Serapis  at  Alex-  devastation,  the  spectator  may  distin- 
guish the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis, at  Alexandria."1  Serapis  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who 
sprung  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egypt." 
The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded,  by 
a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious  stranger  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  ;  but  his  attributes  and  his 
reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the 
bright  orb  of  day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the 
subterraneous  regions.0  The  Egyptians,  who  were 
obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the  walls 
of  their  cities."  But  the  obsequious  priests,  who 
«erc  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies, 


i  Lihanius,  pro  Templis,  p.  10—1.3.  He  rails  at  these  hlack- garbed 
men,  the  christian  monk*,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  ele- 
phants!  they  are  temperate  animals. 

k  Proper  Aquitan.  I.  iii.  c.  38.  apud  Paroniiim  ;  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  389,  No.  58,  Stc.  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the 
access  to  it  was  overgrown  with  brambles. 

I  DonatUS,  Roma  Antiijua  et  Nova,  I.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  408.  This  consecra- 
tion was  performed  bv  pope  Boniface  IV,  I  am  ignorant  of  Ihc  favour, 
able  circumstances  which  had  preserved  the  I'autheon  above  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  reign  of  Tneodoma*. 

m  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history,  (Jerom,  in 
Script.  Kecks  torn.  i.  p.  303.)  which  has  furnished  material!  to  Socra- 
tes, 'I.  v.  c.  16.)  Theodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  22.)  and  Uiifinns.  (I.  ,i.  c.  22.)  Yet 
the  Inst,  who  had  been  at  Alexandria  before  and  after  the  event,  may 
deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness, 

n  Gerard  Vussim  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  80.  and  de  Idololatrid,  1.  i.  c. 
rapport  the  strange  notion  of  the  lathers;  that  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph  was  adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  tin:  god 
Serapis. 

•.  On.o  Dei  iioiidirm  noslris  < % -lebrata.  /Egvptiorum  nntistites  sic 
memorant,  See.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled 
i  '     i-'i't,  were  alike  ignorant  of  this  new  deity. 

p  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves 
his  foreign  extr.u  tion. 

o  At  Rome.  I«is  anil  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The 
ii'  >  which  the  queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  Unequal 


submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  power  of  the 
god  of  Pontus :  an  honourable  and  domestic  gene- 
alogy was  provided  ;  and  this  fortunate  usurper  was 
introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,i  the 
husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Egypt. 
Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  protection, 
gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His 
temple,1  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence 
of  the  capitol,  was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit 
of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ; 
and  the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by 
arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterraneous 
apartments.  The  consecrated  buildings  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  quadrangular  portico  ;  the  stately 
halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph 
of  the  arts  ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning 
were  preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library, 
which  had  arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its 
ashes.s  After  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  had  severely 
prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans,  they  were 
still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis  ; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  as- 
cribed to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  christians 
themselves  :  as  if  they  had  feared  to  abolish  those 
ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  secure  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and  the 
subsistence  of  Constantinople.1 

At    that    time"   the    archiepiscopal  idstruc 

throne  of  Alexandria  was    filled   by  tion, 

Theophilus,x  the  perpetual  enemy  of 
peace  and  virtue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands 
were  alternately  polluted  with  gold,  and  with  blood. 
His  pious  indignation  was  excited  by  the  honours 
of  Serapis  ;  and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an 
ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,  convinced  the  pagans 
that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt, 
the  slightest  provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame  a 
civil  war.  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their 
antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the 
philosopher  OIympius,-v  who  exhorted  them  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  pagan 
fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather 


alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female 
sex  was  established  in  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution,  (Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  I.  1.  p.  31.  edit.  Wesseling,)  and  the  same  order  isob- 
served  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris;  whom  he  identifies 
with  Serapis. 

r  Ammianus.  (xxii.  10.)  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  8.  in  Hud- 
son's Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.)  and  Rufinus,  (I.  ii.  c.  22.)  celebrate 
the  Serapeum,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

»  See  Mem6ires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  397 — 416. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar's  Alex- 
andrian war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamus 
(200,(100  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of 
Alexandria. 

t  Libaniun  (pro  Templis,  p.  21.)  indiscreetly,  provokes  his  christian 
masters  by  this  insulting  remark. 

u  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marrellinns,  (A.  D.  389.)  or 
that  of  Prosper.  (A.  D.  391.)  Tillemoiit,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p. 
310.  T'.fi  )  prefers  the  former,  and  Pagi  the  latter. 

x  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  441—500.  The  ambiguous 
situation  of  Theophilus,  {a  saint  as  the  friend  of  .lerom,  a  devil  as  the 
enemy  of  Chrysostom,)  produces  a  sort  of  impartiality  ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  balance  is  justly  inclined  against  him. 

y  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411.)  has  alleged  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damascus,  which  shows 
the  devout  and  virtuousOlympius,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  but  of  a 
prophet. 
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fortress,  of  Serapis ;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring 
sallies,  and  a  resolute  defence  ;  and,  by  the  inhuman 
cruelties  which  they  exercised  on  their  christian 
prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of  despair. 
The  efforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefully 
exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the 
answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of 
Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms, 
in  the  principal  square ;  and  the  imperial  rescript 
was  publicly  read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  de- 
struction against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pro- 
nounced, the  christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  and 
exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  pagans,  whose 
fury  had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with 
hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by  their  flight 
or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theo- 
philus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he 
found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials ; 
but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations  ;  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards 
cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  christian  martyrs.  The  valuable 
library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed;  and 
near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  dark- 
ened by  religious  prejudice."  The  compositions  of 
ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably 
perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the 
wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop*  might  have  been  satiated 
with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and 
silver  were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less 
valuable  metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and 
cast  into  the  streets,  Thcophilus  laboured  to  expose 
the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  ministers  of  the  idols  : 
their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  loadstone  ; 
their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue  ;  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of 
the  confidence  of  devout  husbands,  and  unsuspect- 
ing females.b  Charges  like  these  may  seem  to 
deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  super- 
stition. But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to  the 
base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen 
enemy  ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the 


i  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librorum,  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nos. 
tris  hominibus,  nostris  temporibus  memorant.  Orosius.  1.  vi.  c.  15.  p. 
421.  edit.  Havercamp.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  controversial  writer, 
Orosius  seems  to  blush. 

a  Eunapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  iEdesius,  execrates  the 
sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii. 
p.  453.)  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaches  the 
primate  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  gold,  theauri  sacra  fames. 

b  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 
god,  familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality  ;  till  he 
betrayed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  dis- 
guise the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative  of 
jEschines,  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  SCAMANDRE,)  and  the 
adventure  of  Mundus,  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  I.  xviii.  c.  3.  p.  877. 
edit.  Havercamp.)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have  been 
practised  with  success. 

2  H  2 


reflection,  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  invent  a 
fictitious  story,  than  to  support  a  practical  fraud. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Serapisc  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  number 
of  plates  of  different  metals,  artificially  joined  to- 
gether, composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity, 
who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture, 
and  the  sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand, 
were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representa- 
tions of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  from 
Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which  was  placed 
on  his  head  ;  and  by  the  emblematic  monster,  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand :  the  head  and  body  of  a 
serpent  branching  into  three  tails,  which  were  again 
terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and 
a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  if  any  im- 
pious hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  re- 
turn to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier, 
animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle- 
axe,  ascended  the  ladder  ;  and  even  the  christian 
multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event 
of  the  combat.4  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against 
the  cheek  of  Serapis  ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their  accustomed 
order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier  re- 
peated his  blows  :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown, 
and  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were 
ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. His  mangled  carcass  was  burnt  in  the 
amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace  ; 
and  many  persons  attributed  their  conversion  to  this 
discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity. 
The  popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any 
visible  and  material  objects  of  worship,  have  the 
advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarizing  themselves 
to  the  senses  of  mankind  :  but  this  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  inevitable  ac- 
cidents to  which  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every  disposition  of 
mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for 
the  idols,  or  the  relics,  which  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  profane  hand,  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the 
most  common  productions  of  art,  or  nature  ;  and  if, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miraculous 
virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation, 
he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and 
justly  derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  his  super- 
stitious  attachment.6      After   the   fall  of  Serapis, 


c  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaueon  :  (torn.  ii.  p.  297.)  but  the 
description  of  Macrobius,  (Satnrnal.  I.  i.  c.  20.)  is  much  more  picturesque 
and  satisfactory. 

d  Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  motique  verenda 
Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In- sua  credebant  reditu ras  membra  secures. 
(Lucan.  iii.  429.)     "  Is  it  true  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy, 
at  whose  house  he  supped,)  that  the  man,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  golden  statue  of  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  of 
his  life?"— "/ was  that  man,  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran,)  and 
you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess."     (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xxxiii.  24.) 

e  The  history  of  the  Reformation  affords  frequent  examples  of  the 
sudden  change  from  superstition  to  contempt. 
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s  .:;ie  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the  pagans, 

that  the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the 
impious  masters  of  Egypt  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
delay  of  the  inundation  seemed  to  announce  the 
Icasure  of  the  river-god.  But  this  delay  Mas 
soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters. 
They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height,  as  to 
comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing 
expectation  of  a  deluge  ;  till  the  peaceful  river 
again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and  fertilizing- 
level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty  English  fect.f 
The  temples  of  the   Roman  empire 

The  pa?an    rch-  r  , 

gioa  15  prohibit-  were  deserted,  or  destroyed  ;  but  the 
ingenious  superstition  of  the  pagans 
still  attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by 
which  all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  conduct  was 
less  exposed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  dis- 
guised their  religious,  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
vivial, meetings.  On  the  days  of  solcmu  festivals, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spread- 
ing shade  of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and 
oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted  ;  and  this  rural 
entertainment  was  sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense, 
and  by  the  hymns,  which  were  sung  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  no  part  of 
the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as  no  altar 
was  provided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  pre- 
vious oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding 
ceremony  of  libations,  were  carefully  omitted,  these 
festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the 
guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.?  What- 
ever might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of 
the  distinction,11  these  vain  pretences  were  swept 
away  by  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  which  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  the  superstition  of  the 
pagans.5  This  prohibitory  law  is  expressed  in  the 
most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms.  "  It  is 
our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  "that 
none  of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  pri- 
vate citizens,  however  exalted  or  however  humble 
may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume,  in 
any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  inanimate 
idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The 
act  of  sacrificing,  and  the  practice  of  divination  by 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  are  declared  (without  any 
1  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry)  a  crime  of 
high-treason  against  the  state  ;  which  can  be  ex- 
piated only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The  rites 
■S  pagan  superstilion,  which  might  seem  less  bloody 
and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to 
the  truth  and  honour  of  religion  ;  luminaries,  gar- 
men,  L  vii.  r.  20.  1  bare  supplied  the  measure.  The  same 
standard,  of  the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  ha*  iwj. 
i-i-rnlv  subsisted  tince  the  tune  of  Herodotus  See  Preret,  in  the  Mem. 
de  fArademie  des  Inscription*,  torn  xvi.  p.  344— 353.  Greaves'*  Mis- 
ii  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  2.13.  The  Egyptian  cubit  is  about  twenty- 
I  I  I  .  lish  measure. 
'  iTemplif,  p.  15,  \<\,  17.)  plead*  their  ranee  with  gentle 

and  insinuating  rhetoric.    Prom  the  earliest  age,  such  leasts  had  en. 
the  country;  and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic  ii.  380.)  had  pro- 
docedtbe  theatre  <<f  Athens.    See Godefroy,  ad  loc,  Lilian,  and  Codex 
-   lorn.  vi.  p.  284. 
If  looriru  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals,  (A.  D.  390.)    "Absque 
ullo  sacriftcio,  atqiic  nils  superstitkme  daniuabiU,"    But  nine  years 
rd«  he  found  d  necessary  to  reiterate  and  imepro. 

.  I    xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  17.  10.) 


lands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are 
specially  enumerated  and  condemned ;  and  the 
harmless  claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the 
household  gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  pro- 
scription. The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and 
illegal  ceremonies,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  house,  or  estate,  where  they  have 
been  performed  ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the 
property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he 
is  compelled  to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy 
fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  fine,  not  less  con- 
siderable, is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the 
secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall  neglect  the 
duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal, 
or  to  punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which 
were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the  chris- 
tian world. k 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and 

t-.       ,    ,.  .     .    ..       .        ...  oppressed, 

Diocletian,  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
scribed, as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
religion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous 
faction,  were,  in  some  measure,  countenanced  by 
the  inseparable  union,  and  rapid  conquests,  of  the 
catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses  of  fear 
and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  christian 
emperors,  who  violated  the  precepts  of  humanity 
and  of  the  gospel.  The  experience  of  ages  had 
betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as  folly,  of  pa- 
ganism ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  had 
already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
the  vanity  of  idols  ;  and  the  declining  sect,  which 
still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity,  the 
religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had  the 
pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal, 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, the  triumph  of  the  church  must  have  been 
stained  with  blood  ;  and  the  martyrs  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  might  have  embraced  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the 
foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was 
not  congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of 
polytheism.  The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of 
the  orthodox  princes,  were  broken  by  the  soft  and 
yielding  substance  against  which  they  were  di- 
rected ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  pagans  pro- 
tected them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
Thcodosian  code.1     Instead  of  asserting,  that  the 

i  Cm].  Thcodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg-.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles. 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 

k  Such  a  charge  should  not  be  lightly  made  ;  hut  it  may  surely  be 
justified  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who  thus  addresses  the  Dona* 
h>ts.  "  Quia  nostril rr),  tpiis  vsstrum  non  laudat  leges  ab  imperatoribus 
datas  adversus  sacrificia  paganorum?  Et  certelonge  ibi  pcena  severior 
constituta  est;  illius  quippe  iropietatia  capitale  supplicium  est." 
Epist.  xeiii.  No.  10.  quoted  hy  Le  Clerc,  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn. 
viii.  p.  277.)  who  adds  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  intolerance  of 
the  victorious  christians. 

I  Orosius,  I.  vii.  e.  2s.  p.  .537.  Augnstin  (Enarrat.  in  Psalm  cxl.  apud 
Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p-  458.)  insults  their  cowardice. 
"  Quit  ini  urn  compreiiensus  est  in  saenficio  (cum  his  legibus  ista  pro- 
hiberentur)  et  non  ncgavit '." 
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authority  of  the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a  plaintive  murmur, 
from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which  their  sove- 
reign had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted,  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of 
concealment,  to  indulge  their  favourite  supersti- 
tion ;  their  humble  repentance  disarmed  the  se- 
verity of  the  christian  magistrate,  and  they  seldom 
refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting, 
with  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the 
gospel.  The  churches  were  filled  with  the  increas- 
ing multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes,  who 
had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to  the 
reigning  religion  ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imi- 
tated the  postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the 
faithful,  they  satisfied  their  conscience  by  the  silent 
and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.'" 
If  the  pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  wanted 
spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without 
a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The 
disorderly  opposition"  of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and 
the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage  of  private 
fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  emperor.  The  pagans  of  the  west,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced, 
by  their  partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character 
of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed, 
that  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the 
guilt  of  apostasy;  that,  by  his  permission,  the  altar 
of  Victory  was  again  restored  ;  and  that  the  idola- 
trous symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  dis- 
played in  the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard 
of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the  pagans  were 
soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius;  and 
they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  who  laboured  to  deserve  the  favour  of 
heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.0 
and  finally  ex.  A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepar- 
A.'jf! 390-420  ed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  their 
&e-  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute 

power,  does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  un- 
doubtedly have  proposed  to  his  pagan  subjects  the 
alternative  of  baptism-or  of  death  ;  and  the  eloquent 
Libanius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his 
subjects  should  immediately  embrace  and  practise 
the  religion  of  their  sovereign."  The  profession  of 
Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential  qualification 

m  Libanius,  (pro  Templis,  p.  17,  18.)  mentions,  without  censure,  the 
occasional  conformity,  and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypo- 
crites. 

n  Libanius  concludes  his  apology,  (p.  32.)  by  declaring-  to  the  em. 
peror,  that  unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples, 
iitOi  TX9  ™>  a7pa>l'  (3e<77TOTU?,  KO.L  ai/TOi9,  kui  tu>  vofiip  j3o r)0ii<TOVTat,  the 
proprietors  will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

o  Paulinus,  in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26.  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Def,  1.  v.  c. 
26.     Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  24. 

P  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theodo- 
sius might  enact:  (pro  Templis,  p.   32.)  a  rash  .joke,  and  a  dangerous 
experiment.     Some  princes  would  have  taken  his  advice, 
q     Denique  pro  meritis  terrestribus  feque  rependeus 
Munera,  sacricolis  summos  impertit  honores. 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prudent,  in  Symmach.  i.  617,  &c. 


for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor 
were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  secta- 
ries, who  credulously  received  the  fables  of  Ovid, 
and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  gospel. 
The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate, 
were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  pagans  ;  they 
obtained,  without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military 
honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius  distinguished 
his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius,  by  the  con- 
sular dignity,  which  he  bestowed  on  Symmachus;'1 
and  by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed 
to  Libanius/  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of 
paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change,  or 
to  dissemble,  their  religious  opinions.  The  pagans 
were  indulged  in  the  most  licentious  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  ;  the  historical  and  philosophical 
remains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,s  and  the  fanatic 
teachers  of  the  school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most 
furious  animosity,  and  contain  the  sharpest  invec- 
tives, against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  their 
victorious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious  libels 
were  publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good 
sense  of  the  christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition 
and  despair.1  But  the  imperial  laws,  which  pro- 
hibited the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  paganism, 
were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour  contributed 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  argument.  The 
devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be 
secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  ; 
but  the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation 
and  habit.  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise 
may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the 
important  work  of  a  national  revolution.  The  me- 
mory of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served, without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of 
temples,  and  of  books."  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose 
minds  are  still  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  and 
terrors  of  superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by 
their  superiors,  to  direct  their  vows  to  the  reigning 
deities  of  the  age ;  and  will  insensibly  imbibe  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  com- 
pelled them  to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose 
in  the  world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
laws,  was  attracted  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic 
church  :  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  fall  of 

r  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  32.)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should 
thus  distinguish  a  man,  who  even  in  his  presence  would  swear  by  Ju- 
piter.    Yet  this  presence  seems  to  he  no  more  than  a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

s  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Trea- 
sury, reviles,  with  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  christian  princes, 
and  even  the  father  of  his  sovereign.  His  work  must  have  been  pri- 
vately circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  invectives  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  prior  to  Evagrius,  (1.  iii.  c.  40—42.)  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century. 

t  Yet  the  pagans  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  times  would  not 
allow  them  to  answer  with  freedom  the  city  of  God ;  nor  does  St. 
Augustin  (v.  26.)  deny  the  charge. 

u  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, above  a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed 
the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  the  cu- 
rious and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Geddes.  (Miscellanies,  vol.  i. 
p.  1—198.) 
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paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after  the 

death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges 

were  no  longer  \isihle  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator.* 

The  ruin  of  the  pagan  religion  is 

The  worship  of  .  ,  , 

the  christian  described  by  the  sophists,  as  a  dread- 
ful and  amazing  prodigy,  which  cover- 
ed the  earth  with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient 
dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night.  They  relate,  in 
solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy  places, 
which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  christian  mar- 
tyrs. "  The  monks  "  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to 
whom  Eunapius  is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of 
men)  "  are  the  authors  of  the  new  worship,  which, 
in  the  place  of  those  deities  who  are  conceived  by 
the  understanding,  has  substituted  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted  and 
pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors,  who  for  the 
multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and 
ignominious  death  ;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the 
impression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tor- 
tures which  were  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrate  ;  such"  (continues  Eunapius)  "  are  the 
gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days  ;  such 
are  the  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our 
prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are 
now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of 
the  people."-'  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  share  the  surprise,  of  the  sophist, 
the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those 
obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  to  the  rank  of 
celestial  and  invincible  protectors  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  grateful  respect  of  the  christians  for 
the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  exalted,  by  time  and 
victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian 
road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather  by 
the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes/  In  the  age 
which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies, 
devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and 
a  fisherman;*  and  their  venerable  bones  were  depo- 
sited under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the 
bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice.'1    The  new  capital  of  the  eastern 


*  Pajranos  rjni  supersunt  qnamqunm  jam  nullos  esse  credamus,  &c. 
Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  22.  A.  D.  423.  The  younger  Theodo. 
this  was  afterwards  satisfied,  that  li is  judgment  had  been  somewhat  pre- 
mature. 

y  See  EonapifM,  in  his  Life  of  the  sophist  (Edesius;  in  that  of 
Eustathius,  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  paganism,  kui  t<  iiu0u>iet,  xtit  «..<<»'.■ 
rayroi  rvpawrtaet  t«  ent  7»k  fcaXArta, 

i  Cains,  (apnd  Eoseb.  Hist.  Ecrles.  I.  ii.  c.  25.)  a  Roman  presbyter, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zephyritiiis,  (A.  D.  202—219.)  is  an  early  wit- 
ness  of  this  tnperttitiout  practice. 

»  niry",>.!'.rn  Quod  'hristus  sit  T)cus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I 
am  indebted  for  thin  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XlVth's  pastoral  letter 
on  tti«  Jubilee  of  tin-  year  1750.  Sec  the  curious  and  entertaining 
letters  of  M.  Chaii,  torn.  iii. 

*'  ■  fiurit  ergoRofnanusepiscopus?  qui,  super  mortuorum  homi- 
num,  I'etri  et  I'auli,  lecilnduni  not, OMB  venerenda  .  .  .  .offer!.  Domino 
sacrifici*,  et  tumulos  eorum,  Christi  arbitrator  altaria.  Jerom.  torn.  ii. 
advert.  Vigilant,  p.  193. 

e  Jerom  (torn,  ii  p.  122.)  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which 


world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic 
trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  dependent 
provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Timothy,  had  reposed,  near  three  hundred 
years,  in  the  obscure  graves,  from  whence  they  were 
transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of  Constantine  had 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.c 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and 
prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited 
in  a  golden  vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil, 
were  delivered  by  the  bishops  into  each  other's 
hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were  received  by  the 
people,  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence  which  they 
would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet ;  the  high- 
ways, from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession ;  and 
the  emperor  Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and  senate, 
advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had 
always  deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings.d 
The  example  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  confirmed 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  catholic  world.  The 
honours  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,"  were  uni- 
versally established  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and 
Jerom,  something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  christian  church,  till  it  had  been  con- 
secrated by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed 
and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In   the   long    period   of  twelve   hun-    General     reflec 

dred  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  t>ons- 

reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure 
and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  christian  model ;  and 
some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed 
even  in  the  first  generations  which  adopted  and 
cherished  this  pernicious  innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  i.  Fabulous  mar- 
the  relics  of  saints  were  more  valuable  tyrs  and  relics- 
than  gold  or  precious  stones/  stimulated  the  clergy 
to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented 
names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The 
fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had 
imitated  their  virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious 
fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and 
primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary 


are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of  St. 
Andrew  atPatrae,  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of  Achaia, 
which  riaronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  GO.  No.  34.)  wishes  to  believe, 
and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the 
spiritual  founder  of  Constantinople.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  317 — 323. 
588— 594.) 

<i  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  122.)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of 
Samuel,  which  is  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

e  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though 
ineffectually,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts, 
&c.  for  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Cen- 
taurs, &r.  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  the  da-mon,  (torn.  ii. 
p.  120 — 120.)  Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy  of  St.  Jerom  and 
Vigilantius,  and  St.  Auguslin's  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen, 
may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  fathers. 

f  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manichcisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  G48.)  has  ap- 
plied a  worldly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna, 
who  carefully  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polyearp  the  martyr. 
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heroes,  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy 
of  crafty  or  credulous  legendaries ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  Tours  might  not  be  the  only 
diocese  in  which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were 
adored  instead  of  those  of  a  saint. s  A  superstitions 
practice,  which  tended  to  increase  the  temptations 
of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insensibly  extinguished 
the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the  christian 
world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition 
would  have  been  much  less  rapid  and 
victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not  been 
assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and 
miracles,  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of 
the  most  suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Theodosius,  Lucian,h  a  presbyter  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village 
of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  which,  to 
remove  his  doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  suc- 
cessive Saturdays.  A  venerable  figure  stood  before 
him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard, 
a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod  ;  announced  himself 
by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the 
astonished  presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the 
todies  of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus, 
and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent 
field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that  it 
wis  time  to  release  himself,  and  his  companions, 
fr»m  their  obscure  prison  ;  that  their  appearance 
would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed  world  ;  and  that 
ttey  had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the 
b'shop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their 
wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still 
retarded  this  important  discovery,  were  successively 
nmoved  by  new  visions  ;  and  the  ground  was  opened 
ly  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable 
Multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and 
♦f  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular  order ;  but 
ivhen  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the  remains 
of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of  paradise, 
was  smelt,  which  instantly  cured  the  various  dis- 
eases of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants.  The  com- 
panions of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful 
residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the 
first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession, 
to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honour  on  mount 
Sion  ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a 
drop  of  blood,1  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were 
acknowledged,   in    almost   every   province  of  the 

e;  Martin  of  Tours,  (see  his  Life,  c.  8.  by  Sulpicius  Severus)  extorted 
this  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed 
to  be  natural  j  the  discovery  is  supposed  to  he  miraculous.  Which  of 
the  two  was  likely  to  happen  most  frequently  ! 

h  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Avitus,  and  published  by  Baronius.  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  4)5.  No.  7—16.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustin 
have  given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  De  Civitate  Dei)  two  several 
copies,  with  many  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of  falsehood  to 
be  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend  are 
smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  9,  &c.) 

i  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples, 
till  he  was  superseded  by  St.  Januarius.  (Ruinart.  Hist.  Persecut.  Van. 
dal.  p.  529.) 

k  Augustin  composed  the  two^nd.twenty* books  De  Civitate  Dei  in 


Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miraculous 
virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augustin,k  whose 
understanding  scarcely  admits  the  excuse  of  cre- 
dulity, has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies 
which  were  performed  in  Africa  by  the  relics  of 
St.  Stephen;  and  this  marvellous  narrative  is  in- 
serted in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God, 
which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and 
immortal  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Au- 
gustin solemnly  declares,  that  he  had  selected  those 
miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified  by  the 
persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  specta- 
tors, of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies 
were  omitted,  or  forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been 
less  favourably  treated  than  the  other  cities  of  the 
province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above 
seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resurrections 
from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.1  If  we  enlarge 
our  view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of 
the  christian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
the  fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued  from  this 
inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  superstition 
and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  since  it 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from 
the  ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  m.  Revival  of 
which  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  polytheism. 
the  perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  believer 
the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible 
world  ;  and  his  religious  speculations  appeared  to 
be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience. 
Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  souls, 
in  the  long  interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the 
resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the 
superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not 
consume  that  portion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and 
inglorious  sleep."1  It  was  evident  (without  pre- 
suming to  determine  the  place  of  their  habitation, 
or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the 
lively  and  active  consciousness  of  their  happiness, 
their  virtue,  and  their  powers ;  and  that  they  had 
already  secured  the  possession  of  their  eternal  re- 
ward. The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion ;  since  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that  they 
were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the 
various  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries  ;  who, 
in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance 
of  Stephen  or  of  Martin."     The  confidence  of  their 

the  space  of  thirteen  years.  A.  D.  413—426.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  xiv.  p.  608,  &c.)  His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  too  often  his  own  ;  but  the  whole  work  claims  the  merit 
of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  executed. 

1  See  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  and  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  two  books  of  St.  Stephen's  miracles,  by  Evodius,  bishop 
of  Uzalis.  Freculphus  (apud  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jnifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  249.) 
has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  proverb,  "Whoever  pretends  to 
have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  he  lies." 

m  Burnet  (de  Statu  Mortnorum,  p.  56—84.)  collects  the  opinions  of 
the  fathers,  as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souls 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  &c.)  the  in- 
conveniences which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and 
sensible  existence. 

n  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  either 
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petitioners  was  founded  on  the  persuasion,  that  the 
saints,  who  reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity 
upon  earth  ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  that  the 
individuals,  who  imitated  the  example  of  their  faith 
and  piety,  were  the  peculiar  and  favourite  ohjects 
of  their  most  tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
;iieir  friendship  might  he  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  a  less  exalted  kind  :  they  viewed,  with 
partial  affection,  the  places  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  their  birth,  their  residence,  their  death, 
their  burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The 
meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast;  yet  the 
saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grate- 
ful approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries: 
and  the  sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled 
against  those  impious  wretches,  who  violated  their 
magnificent  shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  superna- 
tural power.0  Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  scep- 
ticism, of  those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted 
the  proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements, 
the  whole  range  of  the  animal  creation,  and  even 
the  subtle  and  invisible  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  were  compelled  to  obey."  The  immediate, 
and  almost  instantaneous,  effects,  that  were  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  offence,  satisfied 
the  christians  of  the  ample  measure  of  favour  and 
authority  which  the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  it  seemed  almost  super- 
fluous to  inquire,  whether  they  were  continually 
obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  or 
whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence  and 
justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate 
ministry.  The  imagination,  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such 
inferior  objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  propor- 
tioned to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  facul- 
ties. The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians  was  gradually  corrupted;  and  the 
monarchy  of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphy- 
sical subtilties,  was  degraded  by  the  introduction 
of  a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the 
reign  of  polytheism.'1 

iv   Introdnc        IV<  As  tl,C  obJects  of  religion  were 
tion  of  pagan    gradually  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced  that  seemed   most  powerfully 

in  tin.-  bosom  of  Abraham,  'in  lor.)  refrigerii,)or  else  under  the  altar  of 

God.     S<r-  posse  tail  tumuli*  et  ubi  voluerunt  adesse  prsesentes.     lint 

Jerora  [torn.  ii.p.  122.)  sternly  refute!  this  blamhemy,    Tu  I »<  > >  leges 

I  n  apoftolii  vincnla  iujicies,  nt  usque  id  diem  judicii  teneantur 

costodia,  nee  lint  cum  Domino  mo  ;  dequibusscriptumest,  8eq tur 

Agnura  qoocunque  vailit.    Si  Agnus  ubique,  ergo,  et  In,  qui  cum  Agno 
wnt,  ubique  esse  credendi  sunt.    Et  cum  diabolui  el  dssraones  toto 
in  orbe,  &c. 

D   cnurs  sur  l'Hist.  Erclesiastique,  iii.  p.  80. 
Minori  i,  tin:  relic*  of  st.  Stephen  converted  in  eigbl  days  540 
;  with  the  help,  indeed,  of  dome  wholesome  seventies,  such  as 
burning  the  synagogue,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among 
the  rocks,  fcc.    Bee  n.   original  letter  of  Severn*  bishop  of  Minorca, 
m  St.  Augnstin.  de  Civ.  Dei.)  arid  the  judicious  remark  of 
vin.  p.  245—261.1 
i  v,r   "  ■■■  .  vol.  ii.  p.  434.)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  tin 

BOX  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 


to  affect  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century/  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,* 
had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist 
at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint,  or  martyr,1 
they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  in- 
dignation, on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a 
christian  congregation.  As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  thrown  open,  they  must  have  been 
offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which 
diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gawdy,  superfluous,  and, 
in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  ap- 
proached the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made 
their  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and 
who  already  felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fana- 
ticism, and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses 
were  imprinted  on  the  wails  and  pavement  of  the 
sacred  edifice;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were  di- 
rected, whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their 
church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes,  of  the 
saint,  which  were  usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or 
silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  chris- 
tians frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  intercession, 
every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  tem- 
poral, blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation 
of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities  ;  tie 
fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety  aad 
happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  under- 
took any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  re- 
quested, that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guidts 
and  protectors  on  the  road ;  and  if  they  rcturnal 
without  having  experienced  any  misfortune,  they 
again  hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  to  cele- 
brate, with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their  obligations 
to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons 
The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  tht 
favours  which  they  had  received  ;  eyes,  and  hands, 
and  feet,  of  gold  and  silver  :  and  edifying  pictures, 
which  could  not  long  escape  the  abuse  of  indiscreet 
or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented  the  image,  the 
attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The 
same  uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might 
suggest,  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the 
same  method  of  deceiving  the  credulity,  and  of 
affecting  the  senses,  of  mankind  :u  but  it  must  inge- 
nuously be  confessed,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
catholic  church  imitated  the  profane  model,  which 

r  D'Aubigne  (see  his  own  Memoirs,  p.  156 — ICO.)  frankly  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400  years 
as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years 
more,  which  were  indiscreetly  ^i veil.  Yet  neither  party  would  have 
found  their  account  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

»  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
Arnobius,  Sec.  is  s>  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  declama- 
tions against  the  pagan  sometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 

t  Faustug  the  Maniehaan  accuses  the  catholics  of  idolatry.  Vertitis 
idola  in  martyres  .  .  .  quos  vntis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beausobre 
(Hist.  Critique  du  Mamcheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  029— 700.)  a  protestant,  hut 
a  philosopher,  has  represented  with  candour  and  learning,  the  introduc- 
tion of  christian  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

a  The  resemblance  oj  superstition,  which  could  not  he  imitated, 
might  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this 
idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  general  and  absolute.  (Di. 

vine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  etc.) 
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they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most  respect- 
able bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the 
ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce 
the  superstition  of  paganism,  if  they  found  some 
resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantine  achieved, 
in  less  than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the 
Roman  empire:  but  the  victors  themselves  were 
insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished 
rivals." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between  the 
sons  of  Theodosius. — Reign  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius. — Administration  of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho. 
— Revolt  and  defeat  of  Gildo  in  Africa. 

Division  of  the   The    genius   of  Rome   expired  with 
Arcidius  and      Theodosius  ;  the  last  of  the  successors 
An0DU395.      °f  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  ap- 
Jan.  17.        peared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  and  whose  authority  was   universally  ac- 
knowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.     The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued, 
however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced 
youth  of  his  two  sons.     After  the  death  of  their 
father,  Arcadius   and  Honorius  were   saluted,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  east,  and  of  the  west ;  and  the  oath 
of  fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the 
state  ;  the  senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy, 
the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people.     Ar- 
cadius, who  then  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  Spain,  in  the  humble  habitation  of  a 
private  family.     But  he  received  a  princely  educa- 
tion in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  in- 
glorious life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid 
seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign 
over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  ^Ethiopia.     His  younger  brother,  Ho- 
norius, assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the 
nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom,  were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to 
the  Caledonians,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial  prefecture  of  Illyricum  was 
divided  between  the  two  princes  ;  the  defence  and 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire  ; 
but  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia, 
which  Gratian  had  intrusted  to  the  valour  of  Theo- 
dosius, were  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  the 
east.     The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  differ- 

x  The  imitation  of  paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's  agree- 
able letter  from  Rome.  Warburton's  animadversions  obliged  him  to 
connect  (vol.  iii.  p.  120 — 132.)  the  history  of  the  two  religions;  and  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  christian  copy. 

a  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod  : 
JMegara  recommends  Iter  pupil  Rufinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of 
mischief,  &c.  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  Claudjan's  fury 
and  that  of  Virgil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Turnusand  Rufinus. 


ent  from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of 
territory,  riches,  populousness,  and  military  strength, 
were  fairly  balanced  and  compensated,  in  this  final 
and  permanent  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  appear- 
ed to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of  their  father ;  the 
generals  and  ministers  had  been  accustomed  to 
adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  and  the 
army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  exam- 
ple of  a  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery  of 
the  weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the 
repeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of 
loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced 
the  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns, 
beheld  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  op- 
posed, and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority 
of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory   Ciiai.acter  ana 
of  his  reign  by  the  elevation  of  Rufinus ;    administration 

°        J  of  Rufinus, 

an  odious  favourite,  who,  in  an  age  of  A.  D. 
civil  and  religious  faction,  has  de- 
served, from  every  party,  the  imputation  of  every 
crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice  a 
had  urged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,b  to  advance  his  fortune  in 
the  capital  of  the  east :  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready 
elocution c  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative 
profession  of  the  law  ;  and  his  success  in  that  pro- 
fession was  a  regular  step  to  the  most  honourable 
and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He  was 
raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master  of 
the  offices.  In  the  exercise  of  his  various  functions, 
so  essentially  connected  with  the  whole  system  of 
civil  government,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a 
monarch,  who  soon  discovered  his  diligence  and 
capacity  in  business,  and  who  long  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the  covetousness 
of  his  disposition.  These  vices  were  concealed  be- 
neath the  mask  of  profound  dissimulation  ;d  his 
passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of 
his  master  ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  cruel  Rufinus  inflamed  the  fury,  without 
imitating  the  repentance,  of  Theodosius.  The  mi- 
nister, who  viewed  with  proud  indifference  the  rest 
of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an 
injury  ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in 
his  opinion,  the  merit  of  all  public  services.  Pro- 
motus,  the  master-general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved 
the  empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but 
he  indignantly  supported  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
rival,  whose  character  and  profession  he  despised  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient 
soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  in- 

b  It  is  evident,  (Tillemont,  Hist.  desEmp.  torn.  v.  p.  770.)  though  de 
Marca  is  ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that.  Rutiiius  was  born  at  Elusa, 
the  metropolis  of  Novenipopufania,  now  a  small  village  of  Gascony. 
(D'Anville,  Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  289.) 

c  Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  3.  with  Godefroy's  Dissert,  p.  440. 

d  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation  : 
/3a0u^\ui/iav  avOpuiiro?  Kai  Kpu^ivot. 
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decent  pride  of  the  favourite.  This  act  of  violence 
was  represented  to  the  emperor  as  an  insult,  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  kit  dignity  to  resent.  The  dis- 
grace and  exile  of  Promotes  were  signified  by  a  per- 
emptory order,  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  death 
of  that  general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  barbarians')  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious 
arts  of  Rufinus.6  The  sacrifice  of  a  hero  gratified  his 
revenge;  the  honours  of  the  consulship  elated  his 
vanity  ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious, as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  prefect  of 
the  east,  and  of  prefect  of  Constantinople,  were  filled 
by  Tatian,'  and  his  son  Proculus ;  whose  united 
authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition  and 
favour  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  The  two  prefects 
were  accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  finances.  For  the  trial  of 
these  illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  constituted  a 
special  commission:  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ;  but  the 
right  of  pronouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the 
president  alone,  and  that  president  was  Rufinus  him- 
self. The  father,  stripped  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
east,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  the  son,  con- 
scious that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent, 
where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped; 
and  Rufinus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least 
obnoxious  victim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescend- 
ed to  employ  the  basest  and  most  ungenerous  arti- 
fice. The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  flat- 
tered Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  event : 
his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances 
and  perfidious  oaths  of  the  president,  who  presumed 
to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself; 
and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus. 
He  was  instantlj  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and 
beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  cle- 
mency of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the 
misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges 
of  Tatian  compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of 
his  son:  the  fatal  cord  was  fastened  round  his  own 
neck  ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he  expected,  and 
perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he 
was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of 
his  old  age  in  poverty  and  cxile.?  The  punishment 
of  the  two  prefects  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by 

'.  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  272,  273. 

f  Zosirnus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  anil  his  son,  (I.  iv.  p.  273, 
274. j  asserts  their  innocence;  and  even  hiit  testimony  may  outweigh  Ihe 
charges  of  their  enemies,  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  AH'.).)  who  accuse 
thern  of  operating  the  Curia?.  The  connexion  of  Tatian  with  the 
Ariaii1.,  while  he  was  prefect  of  Egypt,  (A.  I).  373.)  incline!  Tillemont 
to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime.  (Hist,  des  Etnp.  torn.  v.  p. 

MP.    Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  rm.) 

%       Jiivenum  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patron]  vultus  strictii  cccidere  securi. 
I  hat  grandirvus  nato  moriente  supcrstcs 
I'ost  trabeu  extnl.  In  Rutin,  i.  248. 

The /nelt  of  Zosimus  explain  the  a/2u*t'on*  of  Claudian  ;  hut  his  classic 
interpreters  were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fatal  curd  I 
bona,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius,  of  Amaaea, 
h  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius,  (A.  D.  300.; 
in  the  Tbeodorias  Code,  I  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is 
explained  by  CI  nidian  'in  Rutin,  i.  234.)  and  Godefroy,  (torn.  iii.  p.  279.) 
is  perfectly  clear. 


the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  own  conduct ;  the 
enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous 
and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition  :  but  he  indulged 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant  to  prudence 
and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their  native  coun- 
try of  Lycia  from  the  rank  of  Roman  provinces  ; 
stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy ;  and  declared,  that  the  countrymen  of 
Tatian  and  Proculus  should  for  ever  remain  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  employment  of  honour  or  advan- 
tage, under  the  imperial  government.11  The  new 
prefect  of  the  east  (for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  di- 
verted, however,  by  the  most  criminal  pursuits, 
from  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties,  which 
in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  essential 
to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sur- 
named  the  Oak,  he  had  built  a  magnificent  villa  ;  to 
which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately  church,  conse- 
crated to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  penance 
of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous,  and 
almost  general,  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  eastern 
empire  was  summoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  samo 
time,  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  the  baptism 
of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus 
was  purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that 
he  had  hitherto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of 
Egypt  rashly  proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of  a 
proud  and  ambitious  statesman.' 

The    character  of   Theodosius    im-    TT 

He    oppresses 

posed   on   his    minister  the    task   of       the  east, 

.  .  AD   395 

hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  some- 
times restrained,  the  abuse  of  power ;  and  Rufinus 
was  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  indolent  slum- 
ber of  a  prince,  still  capable  of  exerting  the  abilities, 
and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne." 
But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  death,  of 
the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of 
Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius  ; 
a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious  prefect  con- 
sidered as  his  pupil,  rather  than  his  sovereign. 
Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged  his 
passions  without  remorse,  and  without  resistance  ; 
and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected 
every  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his 
own  glory,  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His 
avarice,1  which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  cor- 
rupt mind,  over  every  other  sentiment,  attracted 

Kxscindere  cives 

Funditus;  ct  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 
The  scruples  of  I'agi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  Theodosius. 

i  Ammonius  .  .  .  Rufinum  propriis  manibus  suscepit  sacro  fonte 
mmulatum.  See  Rosweyde's  Vita;  Patrum,  p.  947.  Sozomen  (I.  viii. 
c.  17.)  mentions  the  church  and  monastery;  and  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  593.)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  performed  a  conspicuous  part. 

k  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xii.  c.  12.)  praises  one  of  the 
laws  of  Theodosius,  addressed  to  the  prefect  Rufinus,  [1.  ix.  tit.  iv.leg. 
unic.)  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrilegious, 
words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  tyranny  ; 
but  a  laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,  or  in- 
effectual wishes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  1  am  afraid,  is  a 
just,  though  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 

l fluctibua  auri. 

Expleri  illc  calor  neqnit 
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the  wealth  of  the  east,  by  the  various  arts  of  par- 
tial, and  general,  extortion  ;  oppressive  taxes, 
scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  con- 
fiscations, forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which 
the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  the 
children  of  strangers,  or  enemies  ;  and  the  public 
sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favour,  which  he  in- 
stituted in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  am- 
bitious candidate  eagerly  solicited,  at  the  expense 
of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony,  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  some  provincial  government  :  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the 
public  discontent  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal,  whose  punish- 
ment was  profitable  only  to  the  praefect  of  the  east, 
his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not 
the  blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of 
Rufinus  might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might 
be  tempted  to  inquire,  with  what  view  he  violated 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accu- 
mulate those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could 
not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  dan- 
ger. Perhaps  he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  laboured 
for  the  interest  of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august 
rank  of  empress  of  the  east.  Perhaps  he  deceived 
himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the 
instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place 
his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent  basis, 
which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
the  young  emperor  :  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired 
with  so  much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The 
extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him  only  the 
reproach,  and  envy,  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ;  his  de- 
pendents served  him  without  attachment ;  the  uni- 
versal hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by 
the  influence  of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian 
proclaimed  to  the  east,  that  the  praefect,  whose  in- 
dustry was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordinary 
business,  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  revenge.  Lucian,  the  son  of  the  praefect 
Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy 
of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high 
office  of  count  of  the  east.  But  the  new  magistrate 
imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  times  ;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ; 
and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which 
might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's 
uncle.     Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent 

Congests  cumulantur  opes  ;  orbisque  rapinas 

Accipit  una  domus. 

This  character  (Claudian.  in  Rutin,  i.  184 — 220.)  is  confirmed  by  Jeiom, 
a  disinterested  witness,  (dedecus  insatiabilis  avaritiae,  torn.  i.  ad  Helio- 
dor.  p.  26.)  by  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  286.)  and  by  Suidas,  who  copied  the 
history  of  Eunapius. 

m      Castera  segnis; 

Ad  facinus  velox  ;  penitus  regione  remotas 

Impiger  ire  vias. 


the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  praefect  of  the  east 
resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance, 
which  he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate 
of  his  power.  He  performed  with  incessant  speed 
the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from 
Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of 
Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal 
consternation  among  a  people  ignorant  of  his  de- 
sign, but  not  ignorant  of  his  character.  The  count 
of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  east  was  dragged,  like 
the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal 
of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by 
the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned, 
almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  tyrant, 
by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence,  of  their  master, 
beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  armed  at 
the  extremities  with  lead  ;  and  when  he  fainted 
under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in 
a  close  litter,  to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the 
eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No  sooner  had  Rufinus 
perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object  of  his 
expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and 
silent  curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch 
to  Constantinople ;  and  his  diligence  was  accele- 
rated by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without  delay, 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor  of 
the  east.m 

But  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  _  .    ,. 

r  He  is  disappoint- 

a  prudent  minister  should  constantly  ed,  by  the  mar. 

,  .  ,  ,       .,  riage  of  Arcadius, 

secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  \  d.  395. 
though  invisible,  chain  of  habit;  and  April  27. 
that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of 
the  absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the 
mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While 
the  praefect  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the 
great  chamberlain  Eutropius,  undermined  his  power 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They  discovered 
that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter 
of  Rufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  con- 
sent, for  his  bride  ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute 
in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of 
Bauto,0  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of 
Rome ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of 
her  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus. 
The  young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly 
guarded  by  the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,0 
eagerly  listened  to  the  artful  and  flattering  descrip- 
tions, of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia  ;  he  gazed  with 
impatient  ardour  on  her  picture,  and  he  understood 
the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  who  was  so  deeply 
interested  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  hap- 

This  allusion  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  i.  241.)  is  again  explained  by  the 
circumstantial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  288,  289.) 

d  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  243.)  praises  the  valour,  prudence,  and  integrity 
of  Bauto  the  Frank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  771. 

o  Arsenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed 
fifty-five  years  in  rigid  penance  in  *he  monasteries  of  Egypt.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  676—702;  and  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  &c.  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  materials, 
has  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastes. 
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pinessl  Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufinus, 
approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  was 
announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who 
prepared  to  celebrate,  with  false  and  hollow  accla- 
mations, the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid 
train  of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued,  in  hymeneal 
pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  hearing  aloft 
the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  orna- 
ments, of  the  future  empress.  The  solemn  proces- 
sion passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which 
were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  fdled  with  spec- 
tators :  but.  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons 
of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  en- 
tered the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with 
the  imperial  robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph 
to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arcadius.P  The  secrcsy, 
and  success,  with  which  this  conspiracy  against 
Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark  of 
indelible  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister, 
who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post 
where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation  consti- 
tute the  most  distinguishing  merit.  He  considered, 
with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  victory 
of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  disgrace  of 
his  daughter,  whose  interest  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  own,  wounded  the  tenderness,  or  at 
least  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  At  the  moment  when 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the 
father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  ene- 
mies, was  introduced  into  the  imperial  bed ;  and 
Eudoxia  soon  displayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and 
spirit,  to  improve  the  ascendant  which  her  beauty 
must  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful 
husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed 
to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy,  the  powerful  sub- 
ject, whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of 
safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life. 
But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressing 
his  enemies.  The  pracfect  still  exercised  an  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  east :  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could  re- 
solve to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure 
proper  instruments,  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest 
designs,  that  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge,  could 
suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman.  The  character 
of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusations,  that 
he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  to 
seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne  ;  and  that  he  had 
secretly  invited  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the 
public  confusion.  The  subtle  prefect,  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the   palace,  op- 

p  Thia  story  'Zoiimm,  I.  v.  p.  290.)  proreefbal  the  hymeneal  rib    o( 
antiquity  were  —tilt  practised,  without  idolatry,  l>y  On-  chriatiana  of  tin: 
eaat ;  and  tin-  bride  wa«  forcibly  conducted  from  tin-  house  ot  her  pa- 
rente  to  iti  it  (,(  Imt  linaband.    Our  form  of  marriage  require*,  with  lets 
•■  y,  Ok:  express  and  pnblie  conaeotofa  virgin. 
q  Zoannae,  (I.  v.  p.  %><>.)  Oro*ius,M.  vii.  c.  37.)  and  the  Chronicle  of 
inita.    Clandian  (in   Rutin,  it,  7—100.)  paints  in  lively  colours 
the  distress  and  guilt  of  the  prefect. 


Character  of  Sti- 
licho,  the  minis, 
ter,  and  general, 
of  the  western 
empire. 


posed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius  ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus 
was  astonished  by  the  hostile  approach  of  a  more 
formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the  general, 
or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the  west.q 

The  celestial  gift  which  Achilles  ob- 
tained, and  Alexander  envied,  of  a 
poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of 
heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho, 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  might  have  been  ex-  I 
pected  from  the  declining  state  of  genius,  and  of 
art.  The  muse  of  Clandian,1"  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries, 
Rufinus,  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or  to 
paint  in  the  most  splendid  colours,  the  victories, 
and  virtues,  of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  re- 
view of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  au- 
thentic materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the 
annals  of  Honorius,  from  the  invectives,  or  the  pa- 
negyrics, of  a  contemporary  writer ;  but  as  Clau- 
dian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ample  pri- 
vilege of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will 
be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of  fiction,  or 
exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  his- 
toric prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family  of 
Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  his  patron 
was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  progenitors  ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of  barbarian  cavalry, 
in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the 
assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long  commanded 
the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  savage 
and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals.5  If  Stilicho 
had  not  possessed  the  external  advantages  of  strength 
and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the 
demi-gods  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  whenever  he 
moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the 
stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition,  the 
awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  ;  his  prudence 
and  valour  were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field ; 
the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  east  admired  his 
superior  dexterity  ;  and  in  each  degree  of  his  mili- 
tary promotions,  the  public  judgment  always  pre- 
vented and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  monarch  of  Persia:  he  supported, 
during  that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and 
honourable  alliance  with  the  imperial  family.  The- 
odosius had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of 
fraternal  affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daugh- 

r  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Clandian. 
The  youth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the 
poem  on  his  lirst  consulship,  .35—140. 

»  Vandalomm,  imbellis,  avarsc,  perfidse  et  dolosse,  pentis,  cencre 
editua.  Oroaina,  I.  vii.  c.  38.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  ad  Gerontiara,  p.  93.)  calls 
him  a  semi-barbarian. 
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ter  of  his  brother  Honorius  :  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Serena'  were  universally  admired  by 
the  obsequious  court ;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  pre- 
ference over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously 
disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  favour 
of  her  adoptive  father."  The  assurance  that  the 
husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  approach,  engaged  the 
emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the 
abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho. 
He  rose  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of 
the  horse,  and  count  of  the  domestics, 

His    military  .  .        .,  , 

command,        to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general 
A.  D.  385-408.   of  ^  the  cavairy  an(i  infantry  of  the 

Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  western,  empire;"  and 
his  enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably  disdained 
to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to  defraud 
the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications,  which 
they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality  of 
the  state.y  The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against 
the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the 
fame  of  his  early  achievements  ;  and  in  an  age  less 
attentive  to  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the 
Roman  generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of 
rank,  to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.2  He 
lamented,  and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Promotus, 
his  rival  and  his  friend  ;  and  the  massacre  of  many 
thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarnae  is  represented  by 
the  poet,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the  Roman 
Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the 
hatred  of  Rufinus  :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might 
have  been  successful,  if  the  tender  and  vigilant 
Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband  against  his 
domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.3,  Theodosius  continued  to 
support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence 
he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace,  and  of 
the  east ;  but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant 
Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faithful  general  to  the 
labours  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.6 
The  ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not 


t  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  lias  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flat, 
tering,  portrait  of  Serena.  That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  horn, 
as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain;  from  whence,  in  their 
earliest  youth,  they  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

u  Some  doubt  may  he  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal, 
or  only  metaphorical,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.)  An  old  in. 
scription  gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  of  Pro-geuer  Divi  Tlieodosii. 
x  Claudian  (Laus  Serena?,  190.  193.)  expresses,  in  poetic  language,  the 
"  dilectus  equorum,"  and  the  "  gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxit  ag. 
tnina."  The  inscription  adds,  "  count  of  the  domestics,"  an  important 
command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might  pru- 
dently retain. 

y  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113.)  display 
]iis  genius:  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  administration) 
is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  evidence  of  Zosimus, 
(I.  v.  p.  345.) 

z    Si  bellica  moles 

Ingrueret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minori, 

Cerlere  granda:vos  equitum  peditumque  magistros 

Adspiceres. Claudian,  Laus  Seren.  p.  19G,  &c. 

A  modern  general   would  deem   their  submission,  either  heroic  patri- 
otism, or  abject  servility. 

a  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  95 — 115  )  with  the 
Laus  Serena,  (227 — 237.  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off.)  We  may 
perceive  the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  Rufinus. 


unequal  to  the  important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.c  The  first  measure 
of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign,  dis- 
played to  the  nations  the  vigour  and  activity  of  a 
spirit  worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in 
the  depth  of  winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  Basil  to  the  marches  of 
Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons  ;  re- 
pressed the  enterprises  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  after 
establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honourable 
peace,  returned  with  incredible  speed  to  the  palace 
of  Milan.d  The  person  and  court  of  Honorius  were 
subject  to  the  master-general  of  the  west;  and  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  obeyed,  without 
hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  exercised 
in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals 
only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke 
the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of 
Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a  proud  and 
dangerous  independence  ;  and  the  minister  of  Con- 
stantinople asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  em- 
peror, and  the  empire,  of  the  east. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  af-  The  fall  and 
fected,  as  the  common  guardian  of  de?*$ ^nus> 
the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  Nov.  27th. 
regulate  the  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels, 
and  the  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture,  of  the 
deceased  emperor. e  But  the  most  important  object 
of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the  numerous  legions, 
cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Romans,  or  barbarians, 
whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multi- 
tudes of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent 
animosities,  were  overawed  by  the  authority  of  a 
single  man  ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho 
protected  the  lands  of  the  citizens  from  the  rapine  of 
the  licentious  soldier.f  Anxious,  however,  and  im- 
patient, to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this 
formidable  host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  re- 
quisition of  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared  his 
intention  of  re-conducting  in  person  the  troops  of 
the  east ;  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumour  of 
a  Gothic  tumult,  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of 


b  Quem  fratribus  ipse 

Discedens  clypeum  que  defensoremque  dedisti. 
Yet  the  nomination  (iv  Cons.  Hon.   432.)  was  private,  (iii  Cons.   Hon. 
142.)   cunctos  discedere  .  .  .  jubet;  and  may  therefore  be  suspected. 
Zosimus,  and  Suidas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and  Rufinus,  the  same  equal 
title  of  E7r<Tp(Kroi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

c  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  expired 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the 
tutor,  or  guardian,  of  the  person  ;  the  other  to  the  curator,  or  trustee, 
of  the  estate.  (Heineccius,  Antiqmtat.  Rom.  ad  Jurisprudent,  pertinent. 
1.  i.  tit.  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218-232.)  But  these  leual  ideas  were  never 
accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of  an  elective  monar- 
chy. 

d  See  Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  188—242.)  but  he  must  allow  more 
than  fifteen  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and  Ley- 
den. 

e  I  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  8S— 94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses, 
&c.  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  aud  diamonds. 

f  Tantoque  remoto 

Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 
This  high  commendation  (i  Cons.  Stil.  i.  149.)  may  be  justified  by  the 
fears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292—301.)  and  the  peace 
and  pood  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his  death,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  i. 
510—168.) 
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ambition  and  revenge. s  The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a 
rival,  whose  enmity  he  deserved  ;  he  computed,  with 
increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space  of  his  life  and 
greatness  ;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of  safety,  he  inter- 
posed the  authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  Stili- 
cho.  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a 
peremptory  message,  to  recall  the  troops  of  the  east, 
and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be 
considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an  act  of 
hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience 
of  the  general  of  the  west,  convinced  the  vulgar  of 
his  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  and,  as  he  had  already 
engaged  the  affection  of  the  eastern  troops,  he  re- 
commended to  their  zeal  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
design,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  his  ab- 
sence, with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  east  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity 
he  firmly  relied  ;  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that 
the  hardy  barbarian  would  never  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of  fear  or  remorse. 
The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  punish  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of  Rome  ;  and  such  was  the 
general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the 
fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faith- 
fully preserved  during  the  long  march  from  Thessa- 
lonica to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as 
they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended  to 
flatter  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  pra?fect  was  seduced 
to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head  ;  and  the 
treasures  which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and 
reluctant  hand,  were  accepted  by  the  indignant 
multitude,  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as  a  gift.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops 
halted  :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister, 
advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respect- 
fully to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their 
throne.  As  Rufiuus  passed  along  the  ranks,  and 
disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haughti- 
ness, the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right 
and  left,  and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the 
circle  of  their  arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of 
death  ;  a  daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  pracfect,  and 
Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet  of 
the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment 
could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  a  breathless  corpse  could  be 

z  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  are  described  by  Clau- 
dian,  [in  Rufin.  I.  ii.  lul  — 45.'). j  Zosimu*,  (I.  v.  p.  396,  207.)  Sozomen, 
'\  vim.  c  i.)  Socrates,  'I.  vj  c.  i.;  Philoetorgtaa,  'l.  xi.  c, .').;  with  Gode- 

Iroy,  r>.  411.,  an<l  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

I  I  (  rltitection  of  Rufinus,  which  Claudian  perform*  with  the 
wage  eooloeM  of  an  anatomist,  (in  Rufin.  ii.  405—415.)  is  likewise 
:  by  Zorimoi  and  Jcrom,  'torn.  i.  p.  98.] 
i  Tic  pagan  Zosimus  mentions  their  *aw.tuary  arid  pilgrimage.  The 
♦isUt  of  Riifinu-,  Sylvania,  who  pawed  her  life  in  Jerusalem,  is  famous 
in  monastic  history.  I.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently,  tod  even 
repeatedly,  perused  the  commentator*  on  the  Bihlc,  Origen,  Gregory, 


the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might  perhaps  be 
affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace 
of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the 
haughty  minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately 
trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel 
mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious 
tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne 
aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.h  According  to 
the  savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  in- 
nocent family  would  have  shared  the  punishment  of 
his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were 
indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion. 
Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging 
madness  of  the  people  ;  and  they  were  permitted  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises 
of  christian  devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
Jerusalem.1 
The   servile  poet  of    Stilicho    ap-  ^.      ,    ,  „ 

.  .  .  ,.,         .,    Discord  of  the 

plauds,  with  ferocious  joy,  this  horrid     two  empires, 
deed,  which,  in   the   execution,  per-  '      '    c" 

haps,  of  justice,  violated  every  law  of  nature  and 
society,  profaned  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  re- 
newed the  dangerous  examples  of  military  licence. 
The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  har- 
mony had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  ap- 
peared to  contradict  his  moral  attributes  ;  and  the 
fate  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event  which  could 
dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet.k  Such  an 
act  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence  ;  but 
it  did  not  much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  In  less  than  three  months  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  maxims  of  the  new  administration, 
by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ; 
and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  presump- 
tuous claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  eastern  empire, 
who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny.1 
Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from  the  murder  of 
his  rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed ;  and 
though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was 
disappointed.  Under  the  name  of  a  favourite,  the 
weakness  of  Arcadius  required  a  master,  but  he 
naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic 
confidence ;  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with 
terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign 
warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of 
power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and  the  charms  of 
Eudoxia,  supported  the  favour  of  the  great  cham- 

liasil,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of 
threescore,  she  could  hoast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her  hands,  face, 
or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  finger*,  to  receive 
tlur  communion.    See  the  Vitsp  Patrum,  p.  779.  977. 

I  Bee  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus, 
which  is  curiously  discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Cri- 
tiqtfe,  Rufin.  Not.  E. 

1  See  the  Thcodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14,  15.  The  new 
ministers  attempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  ot 
their  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  security. 
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berlain  of  the  palace :  the  perfidious  Goth,  who 
was  appointed  master-general  of  the  east,  betrayed, 
without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and 
the  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged  to  support,  against 
him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  favourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a 
secret  and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  formidable 
hero,  who  aspired  to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two 
empires  of  Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius. 
They  incessantly  laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous 
machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the 
prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho  was 
repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired  as- 
sassins :  and  a  decree  was  obtained,  from  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the 
republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in 
the  provinces  of  the  east.  At  a  time  when  the  only 
hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  de- 
pended on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all 
the  nations  to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  commu- 
nicated, the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to  view 
each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to 
rejoice  in  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace, 
as  their  faithful  allies,  the  barbarians,  whom  they 
excited  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  country- 
men."1 The  natives  of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the 
servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who 
presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dig- 
nity, of  Roman  senators  ;n  and  the  Greeks  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
which  their  polished  ancestors  had  so  long  enter- 
tained for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  west.  The 
distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify 
my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzan- 
tine history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the 
disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 
«     ,.    ,  „., ,         The    prudent  Stilicho,    instead    of 

Revolt  of  Gildo,  r  ' . 

in  Africa,       persisting  to  force  the  inclinations  of  a 

A.  D.  386-398.  •  .  ,  ,  •       .     ,    ,. 

prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his 
government,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  un- 
worthy favourites  ;  and  his  reluctance  to  involve 
the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed  the  mo- 
deration of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  signalized 
his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had 
any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would 
have  betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  western  emperor,  to  the  capricious 
insolence  of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,0  the  brother 
of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained, 
as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity,  the  immense 

m  See  Claudian,  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  275.  292.  296.  1.  ii.  83.)  and 
Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  302. 

n  Claudian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  na- 
tional reflection,  (I.  ii.  134.) 

Plaudentem  cerne  senatum 

Et  Byzantinos  proreres,  Graiosque  qnirites: 
O  patribus  plebes,  O  digni  consule  patres. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism,  be- 
tween old  and  new  Rome,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

o  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St. 
Augustin,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives.    Baronius  (Annal,  Eccles. 


patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason  ;  long 
and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome, 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had 
adopted  the  mischievous  expedient,  of  supporting 
a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful 
family  ;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon 
usurped  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the 
finances,  without  account,  and  without  control ; 
and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years, 
the  possession  of  an  office,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years,  the  provinces 
of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant, 
who  seemed  to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a 
stranger,  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic* 
faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded 
by  the  use  of  poison ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests, 
who  were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed 
to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicion  served 
only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned 
the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged 
the  passions  of  avarice  and  lust;°  and  if  his  days 
were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less 
dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The  fairest  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the 
embraces  of  the  tyrant ;  and  afterwards  abandoned 
to  a  ferocious  troop  of  barbarians  and  assassins,  the 
black  or  swarthy  natives  of  the  desert ;  whom 
Gildo  considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his 
throne.  In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius  and 
Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  of 
Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neu- 
trality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending 
parties  with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  de- 
claration of  fortune,  and  reserved  for  the  conqueror 
the  vain  professions  of  his  allegiance.  Such  pro- 
fessions would  not  have  satisfied  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world :  but  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and 
the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  Moor ;  who  condescended,  as  a 
proof  of  his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
the  diadem,  and  to  supply  Rome  with  the  customary 
tribute,  or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn.  In  every  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa 
were  invariably  assigned  to  the  west ;  and  Gildo 
had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in 
the  name  of  Honorius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  Stilicho,  soon  engaged 
him  to  address  his  homage  to  a  more  distant  and 
feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arcadius  em- 
braced the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel  ;  and  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa 

A.  D.  398.  No.  35—56.)  has  treated  the  African  rebellion  with  skill  and 
learning. 

p  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibus  haeres, 

Virginibus  raptor,  thalamis  obsccenus  adulter. 

Nulla  quies:  oritur  proedu  cessante  libido, 

Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis. 
Mauris  clarissima  quaeque 

Fastidita  datur. 

Baronius  condemns,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo  ;  as 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity. 
The  adulteries  of  the  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one  of  the  im- 
perial laws. 
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to  the  empire  of  the  east,  tempted  them  to  assert  a 
claim,  which  they  were  incapable  of  supporting, 
either  by  reason  or  by  arms.i 

He  is  condemn.  When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and 
ed  by  the  Re-    decisive  answer  to  the  pretensions  of 

man  senate,  r 

A.  D.  397.  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  ac- 
cused the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal, 
which  had  formerly  judged  the  kings  and  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was 
revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate 
and  ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  the  crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate ; 
and  the  members  of  that  venerable  assembly  were 
required  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the 
rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the 
enemv  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate 
added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the 
Roman  arms/  A  people,  who  still  remembered, 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the 
world,  would  have  applauded,  with  conscious  pride, 
the  representation  of  ancient  freedom ;  if  they  had 
not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid 
assurance  of  bread,  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of 
liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence  of  Rome 
depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa;  and  it  was 
evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the 
signal  of  famine.  The  prefect  Symmachus,  who 
presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admo- 
nished the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that 
as  soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps 
the  safety,  of  the  capital,  would  be  threatened  by 
the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude.5  The 
prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived,  and  executed, 
without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  people.  A  large  and  season- 
able supply  of  corn,  collected  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  naviga- 
tion, from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the 
whole  term  of  the  African  war,  the  granaries  of 
Rome  were  continually  fdled,  her  dignity  was  vin- 
dicated from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the 
minds  of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the 
calm  confidence  of  peace  and  plenty.' 
The  African  war,      T,,c  causc  <>f  Rome,  and  the  conduct 

a.  I),  jjh.       of  the    African    war.    were   intrusted 

by   Stilicho   to    a    general,    active   and   ardent  to 

avenge   his    private    injuries    on    the    head    of  the 

tyrant.     The  spirit  of  discord,   which   prevailed   in 

the  house  of  Nahal,   had  excited   a   deadly  quarrel 

between  tuo  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  .Mascezel."  The 

q  Iri'|n<-  taau  ■orteni  numeroau  transtulil  nrl<<«. 
Claniiisn  iU  Bell.  GiMonico,  230—324.)  hoi  toadied,  with  political  de. 
Deary,  the  intrigue*  of  the  Byzantine  court,  irbicb  are  likewise  meti- 
Uoned  i»y  Ztmmun,  'I.  v.  p 

nucha*  'I.  it,  'j.iit.  4  |  expretwi  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
dial  [i  Con*.  Stilich.  I.  1    326,  fcc.)  Menu  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman. 

1  CUadiao   finely  displays   these   complaint*  of    Svm-u.-ii  fa 

speech  of  the  goddess  of  Home,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  [de  Bell. 

Oildoo.  28     I  2&] 

•  ■«*  '  n  Eotrop.  I.  i.  401,  &c.    i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  ::<x;,  fcc. 

11  Com  BtiKch  01,  sec.) 

"  rince be  bad  formerly  (A.D.373 

against  tin  brother  Pirrnus.  (Amruian.  xxix.  t>.)   Claudian,  who  under. 


usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of 
his  younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities  he 
feared  ;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power, 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan :  where  he  soon 
received  the  cruel  intelligence,  that  his  two  inno- 
cent and  helpless  children  had  been  murdered  by 
their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  father 
was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  The 
vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  western  empire  ; 
and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tyrant  should  be  able 
to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march  against 
him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required  his  presence, 
and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the  defence 
of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans, 
who  had  lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eu- 
genius.  These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as 
defend,  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the 
Jovian,  the  Herculian,  and  the  Augustan,  legions; 
of  the  Nervian  auxiliaries  ;  of  the  soldiers,  who 
displayed  in  their  banners  the  symbol  of  a  lion,  and 
of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished  by  the  aus- 
picious names  of  Fortunate,  and  Invincible.  Yet 
such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments,  or 
the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,x 
of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thousand 
effective  men.y  The  fleet  of  galleys  and  transports 
sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of 
Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the 
little  island  of  Capraria  ;  which  had  borrowed  that 
name  from  the  wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants, 
whose  place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony  of 
a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  "  The  whole 
island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times) 
is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men,  who  fly  from 
the  light.  They  call  themselves  Monks,  or  soli- 
taries, because  they  choose  to  live  alone,  without 
any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a 
life  of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is 
their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  understanding  !  to 
dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  support  the 
blessings,  of  the  human  condition.  Either  this 
melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or  else 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy 
men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures 
which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand 
of  justice. "'■     Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  profane 

stood  the  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits, 
of  Mascezel,  file  Hell.  Gild.  389—414.)  The  Moorish  war  was  not  wor- 
thy of  llonorius,  or  Stilicho,  Scr. 

x  Claudian,  Bell.  Gild.  415 — 423.  The  chanpe  of  discipline  allowed 
1 1  nil  to  use  indifferently  the  names  of  Legio,  Cuhors,  Manipulus.  See 
the  Notilia  Imperil,  8.  38.  4it. 

)  Orosins  (I.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  665.)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  ex- 
pre  '■ion  of  doubt;  (ut  aiunt)  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  Siva. 
1.  11  of  Zosimus,  (I.  v.  p.  303.)  Vet  Claudian,  aftei  some  de- 
•  lamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers,  frankly  owns,  that  Stilicho  sent  a 
small  army  ;  lest  the  rebel  should  flv,  ne  tirneare  times,  (i  Cons.  Sti- 
lich.  I.  i.  311.  Ike.) 

■1  Claud.  Rutil.   Numatian,  Itiuerar.  i.  43U— 418.     He  afterward* 

'">\'i    O'.'U.j  mentions  a  religious  madman  on  the  isle  of  Gorgona.    For 
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magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were 
revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen 
servants  of  God.a  .Some  of  them  were  persuaded, 
by  his  entreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ;  and 
it  is  observed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general, 
that  his  days  and  nights  were  employed  in  prayer, 
fasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing  psalms.  The 
devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reinforcement, 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  danger- 
ous rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the 
violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in 
the  safe  and  capacious  harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
African  shores. b 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  in- 

Defeat  and  death  .  ,.   ,,        .  e     .  „  . 

of  Gildo,        vasion  with  all  the  forces   ot  Africa. 
A.  D.  398.       By  the  ]iDeraiity  0f  njs  gifts  anc|  pr0. 

raises,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  alle- 
giance of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to 
his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of  Gaetulia  and 
^Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presump- 
tion which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his 
numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their  horses' 
feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud 
of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of 
Gaul  and  Germany.0  But  the  Moor,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  to 
entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and 
disorderly  host  of  barbarians ;  whose  left  arm,  in- 
stead of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle  ; 
who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  dart- 
ed their  javelin  from  their  right  hand;  and  whose 
horses  had  never  been  taught  to  bear  the  control, 
or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his 
camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days, 
gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement.11  As 
Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers 
of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans,  and,  on 
his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his 
sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  the  blow  ;  and  the  imaginary  act  of 
submission  was  hastily  repeated  by  all  the  standards 
of  the  line.  At  this  signal  the  disaffected  cohorts 
proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  the 
barbarians,  astonished    by  the   defection    of  their 

such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius  and  his  accomplices  are  styled,  by  his 
commentator  Barthius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ec- 
clcs.  torn.  xii.  p.  471.)  more  calmly  observes,  that  the  unbelieving  poet 
praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

a  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  564.  Angustin  commends  two  of  these 
savage  saints  of  the  isle  of  Goats,  (epist.  lxxxi.  apud  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  317.  and  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  398. 
No.  51.) 

b  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of 
Claudian's  poem  has  been  lost  ■  and  we  are  ignorant  how,  or  where,  the 
army  made  good  their  landing  in  Africa. 

c  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption 
of  Gildo  and  his  various  train  of  barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Claudian, 
(i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  345—355.) 

d  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision, 
the  time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  his 
dream  to  Paulinus,  the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it 
might  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 

«  Zosimus  (I.   v.  p.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat;    but  the 
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Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to  their  custom, 
in  tumultuary  flight ;  and  Mascezel  obtained  the 
honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless,  victory.8 
The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly 
port  of  the  empire  of  the  east ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harbour  of  Ta- 
braca,f  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the 
authority  of  his  lieutenant.  The  inhabitants,  as  a 
proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and 
confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  his 
own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture 
of  supporting  the  presence  of  an  injured  and  vic- 
torious brother. s  The  captives,  and  the  spoils,  of 
Africa,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspi- 
cuous and  more  sincere  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic  ; 
and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  the 
judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals.'1  Their 
trial  was  public  and  solemn  ;  but  the  judges,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction, 
were  impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates, 
who  had  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  rich  and  guilty  province  was  op- 
pressed by  the  imperial  ministers,  who  had  a  visible 
interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  accomplices 
of  Gildo ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to 
check  the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subse- 
quent edict,  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  continues 
and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
bellion.' The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped 
the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers  and  the  judges,  might 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  tragic  fate  of  his 
brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the 
extraordinary  services  which  he  had  performed. 
After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in  the  space 
of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  grati- 
tude, and  secret  jealousy  ;k  and  his  death,  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of 
a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master-general  of  the  west,  was  suddenly  thrown 
from  his  horse  into  the  river  ;  the  officious  haste  of 
the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious smile,  which  they  observed   on  the  counte- 

narrative  of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  miracle. 

f  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos.  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  112.  D'Anville,  torn.  iii.  p.  84.)  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the 
field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

g  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudian,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  357.) 
and  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

h  Claudian  (ii  Cons.  Stilich.  99—119.)  describes  their  trial,  (tremuit 
quos  Africa  nuper,  ceruunt  rostra  reos,)  and  applauds  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  famous  sen- 
tence, so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism  : 

Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat 

Q.\iam  sub  rcge  pio. 

But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  that 
appellation. 

i  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3.  tit.  xl.  leg.  19. 

k  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theo. 
dosius  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  couusels.  (See  <\u  inscription  produced  by  Baronius.; 
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nance  of  Stilicho  ;  and  while  they  delayed  the 
necessary  assistance,  the  unfortunate  Maseezel  was 
irrecoverably  drowned.1 

Marriage  and  The  J°-v  of  tbe  African  triumph  was 

ctancterofHo-    happily  connected  with  the  nuptials  of 

uorius,  "  . 

a.  D.  3tw.  the  emperor  Honorius,  and 01  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  :  and  this  equal  and 
honourable  alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful 
minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  sub- 
inisshe  pupil.  The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent 
on  this  propitious  day  :'"'  lie  sung,  in  various  and 
Inch  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair;  and 
the  glory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union, 
and  supported  their  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of 
Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object 
of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove, 
the  seat  of  harmony  and  love  ;  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild 
influence  which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace 
of  Milan,  express  to  every  age  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  heart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language 
of  allegorical  fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience, 
which  Claudian  attributes  to  the  young  prince," 
must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court ;  and  his  beau- 
teous spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty) 
had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions 
of  her  lover.  Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age ;  Serena,  the  mother  of  his  bride, 
deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the  consummation  of 
the  royal  nuptials  ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after  she 
had  been  ten  years  a  wife  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the 
emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps, 
the  debility,  of  his  constitution."  His  subjects,  who 
attentively  studied  the  character  of  their  young 
sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius  was  without 
passions,  and  consequently  without  talents ;  and 
that  his  feeble,  and  languid  disposition  was  alike 
incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  age.  In  his  early 
youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the  exercises  of 
riding  and  drawing  the  bow:  but  he  soon  relin- 
quished these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and 
daily  care  of  the  monarch  of  the  west,p  who  resigned 
the  reins  of  empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of 
his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history 
will  countenance  the  suspicion,  that  a  prince  who 
was  born  in  the  purple,  received  a  worse  education 
than  the  meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions;  and 
that  the  ambitious  minister  suffered  him  to  attain 

1  I  have  v,ftened  the  narrative  of  Xosimus,  which,  in  its  crude  sim- 
plicity, i»  alrnoot  ini  rcdihle,  (I.  v.  p.  303.)  OrorilM  damns  the  victorious 
general,  [p.  o.'tS  j  for  violating  tin:  right  of  sanctuary. 

rr.  CUudiam,  as  the  pott  laureat,  computed  i  serious  ami  elaborate 
etiUhalvnium  of  'J40  I'n'i;  h'-sidcs  HOM  L'ay  Fcscciirniies,  which  were 
»nn/,  in  a  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  Wedding-flight. 

»  Cafet  ohvni»  ire 

Jam  prineepa,  lardum<)iie  cupit  dincedcre  wjlem. 

hand  aliter  totdpu. 
'ii'  Honor,  el  Maris.  2«7.)  and  more  freely  in  the  Fcxennines 

I>i'e«,  f)  qvoli".n,  hoc  rnihi  dnlcius 
Unarn  fUvo*  decies  vincere  Sarmatas 


Turn  rietor  madido  profHial  toro 

Moctnrsi  refeieiM  rninera  prerHi, 

•  See  Zosirnu.*,  I.  v.  p   333 


the  age  of  manhood,  without  attempting  to  excite 
his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding/1  The 
predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  ani- 
mate, by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  pre- 
sence, the  valour  of  the  legions  ;  and  the  dates  of 
their  laws  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their  mo- 
tions through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world. 
But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the  slumber  of 
his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent, 
spectator  of  the  ruin  of  the  western  empire,  which 
was  repeatedly  attacked,  and  finally  subverted,  by 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  eventful  history 
of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Revolt  of  the  Goths. — They  plunder  Greece. — Two 
great  invasions  of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  Radagaisus. 
— They  are  repulsed  by  Stilicho. — The  Germans 
overrun  Gaul— Usurpation  of  Constantine  in  the 
west. — Disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  igno- 

„     ,     .  &  Revolt  of  the 

rant  ot  their  obligations  to  the  great  Goths, 
Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  con- 
vinced, how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their 
deceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mould- 
ering edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month 
of  January  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms.a  The 
barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard  ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs 
which  they  had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious 
minds.  Their  countrymen,  who  had  been  condemned, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty,  to  a  life  of  tran- 
quillity and  labour,  deserted  their  farms  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down. 
The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open  ;  the 
savage  warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  forests ; 
and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed 
the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled  their  ponder- 
ous waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the 
indignant  river."b  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted  to  the 
calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ; 

l>  Procopius  «le  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  general 
practice  of  Honorius,  without  adopting  the  singular,  and  indeed  im- 
prohahle,  talc,  which  is  related  hy  the  Greek  historian. 

q  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian,  (iv  Cons.  Honor. 
214  —  <11H.)  might  compose  a  fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a 
great  and  free  nation.  It  was  far  above  Honorius,  and  his  degenerate 
iubjecta, 

«  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Claudian,  (in  Rutin.  1.  ii.  7 — 100.)  Zosimus,  (I. 
v.  p.  292.)  and  Jornandes,  fde  Rebus  Geticia,  c.  20.) 

b  Alii  per  tcrga  fcrocis 

Danubii  aolidata  ruuntj  expertaque  remis 
Frangunt  stagna  rotis. 
Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  tbe  me. 
taphom  and  properties  of  liquid  water,  and  solid  ice.    Much  false  wit 
has  been  expended  in  this  easy  exercise. 
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and  the  various  troops  of  barbarians,  who  gloried  in 
the  Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 
woody  shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople.0 The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminu- 
tion, of  the  subsidy,  which  the  Goths  had  received 
from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodosius,  was  the 
specious  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the  affront  was 
imbittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons 
of  Theodosius  ;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed 
by  the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he 
affected  to  imitate,  were  considered  as  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence:  and  the 
public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devas- 
tation, to  spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular 
pracfect.  The  Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by 
the  blind  and  headstrong  passions  of  their  chiefs, 
were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of 
Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from 
the  noble  race  of  the  Balti ;''  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  the  imperial 
court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their 
refusal,  and  the  importance  of  their  loss.  What- 
ever hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  judicious  general  soon  aban- 
doned an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of 
a  divided  court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the 
Gothic  arms  ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valour 
was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  the  city ;  and  the 
fortifications,  both  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  se- 
curely brave  the  impotent  and  random  darts  of  the 
barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any  longer 
on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  fame  and  riches  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war.e 
...  ,  The  character  of  the  civil  and  mili- 

Alaric  marches 

into  Greece,  tary  officers,  on  whom  Rufinus  had  de- 
volved the  government  of  Greece,  con- 
firmed the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  ancient  seat  of  freedom  and  learning  to  the 
Gothic  invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the 
unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and  Geron- 
tius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was 
much  better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive 
orders  of  a  tyrant,  than  to  defend,  with  courage  and 
ability,  a  country  most  remarkably  fortified  by  the 
hand   of  nature.      Alaric   had   traversed,   without 

c  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  He  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  Helio- 
dorus,  bishop  of  Altinuin,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepotian,  by  a 
curious  recapitulation  of  all  the  public  and  private  misfortunes  of  the 
times.     See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  &c. 

d  Baltha,  or  bold;  oriffo  mirifica,  says  Jornandes,  (c.  29.)  This 
illustrious  race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic 
province  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc;  under  the  corrupted  appella- 
tion of  Baux ;  and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  (Grotius  in  Prolegora.  ad  Hist.  Gothic,  p.  53.)  The 
lords  of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  places,  were 
independent  of  the  counts  of  Proveuge.  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la 
France,  torn.  i.  p.  357.) 

e  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  293 — 295.)  is  our  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece  ;  but  the  hints  and  allusions  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of  his- 
toric light. 

2   I    2 


resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry. 
They  stretched  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea-shore  ;  and  left,  between  the  precipice  and  the 
Malian  gulph,  an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet, 
which,  in  some  places,  was  contracted  to  a  road 
capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  carriage.f  In 
this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas 
and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  de- 
voted their  lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped 
or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful  general ;  and  perhaps 
the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might  have  kindled 
some  sparks  of  military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the 
degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been 
posted  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyhe,  re- 
tired, as  they  were  directed,  without  attempting  to 
disturb  the  secure  and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric  ;^  and 
the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis,  and  Baeotia,  were  in- 
stantly covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians  ;  who 
massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and 
drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil, 
and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages.  The  travellers, 
who  visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could 
easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the 
march  of  the  Goths  ;  and  Thebes  was  less  indebted 
for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 
gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  ad- 
vanced to  occupy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  import- 
ant harbour  of  the  Piraeeus.  The  same  impatience 
urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a  siege 
by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic  herald, 
they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of 
Minerva,  and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  solemn  oaths,  and  observed  with  mutual 
fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small  and  select 
train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls  ;  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a 
splendid  banquet  which  was  provided  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  affected  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  manners  of  civilized  nations.*1  But  the  whole 
territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful 
presence  ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison  of 
a  contemporary  philosopher,  Athens  itself  resem- 
bled the  bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered 
victim.  The  distance  between  Megara  and  Corinth 
could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles ;  but  the  bad 
road,  an  expressive  name,  which  it  still  bears  among 
the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made, 

f  Compare  Herodotus,  (I.  vii.  c.  176.)  and  Livy,  (xxxvi.  15.)  The 
narrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  successive 
ravisher. 

g  He  passed,  says  Eunapius,  (iD  Vit.  Philosoph.  p.  93.  edit.  Comme- 
lin,  1596.)  through  the  straits,  ciia  tdv  irvXwv  (of  Thermopylae)  Tra- 
pri\0ei',  uxnrep  &ta  =ra5i«  Kai  ImroKooTH  nedm  rpexwv. 

h  In  obedience  to  Jerom,  and  Claudian,  (in  Rutin.  1.  ii.  191.)  I  have 
mixed  some  darker  colours  in  the  mild  representation  of  Zosimus,  who 
wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  fera  Cecropias  traxissent  vincula  matres. 

Synesius  (Epist.  clvi.  p.  272.  edit.  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens,  whose 
sufferings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less 
famous  for  her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 
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impassable  for  the  march  of  an  enemy.  The  thick 
and  gloomy  woods  of  mount  Cithseron  covered  the 
inland  country  ;  the  Scironian  rocks  approached 
the  water's  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and 
winding  path,  which  was  confined  above  six  miles 
along  the  sea-shore.'  The  passage  of  those  rocks, 
so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  and  a  small  body  of  linn  and 
intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended 
a  temporary  intrenchmenl  of  live  or  six  miles  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  .F.gean  sea.  The  confidence  of 
the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  their  natural  rampart, 
had  tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their  an- 
tique Malls;  and  the  a\arice  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy 
pro\  ince.k  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta  yielded  without 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths;  and  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved,  by  death, 
from  heholding  the  slavery  of  their  families,  and  the 
conflagration  of  their  cities.1  The  vases  and  statues 
Merc  distributed  among  the  barbarians,  with  more 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the 
elegance  of  the  workmanship  ;  the  female  captives 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  war;  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks 
could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an  abuse,  which 
was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times.'" 
The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
bad  considered  valour  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of 
Sparta,  no  longer  remembered  the  generous  reply 
of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more  formidable 
than  Alarie.  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt 
those  «lni  have  never  injured  thee;  if  thou  art  a 
man,  advance — and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to 
thyself.""  From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader 
of  the  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  march  without 
encountering  any  mortal  antagonists ;  but  one  of 
the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by 
the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  yEgis, 
and  by  the  angry  pliantom  of  Achilles;0  and  that 
tin  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles,  it 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
historian  Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit  ;  yet  it 
< -annot  he  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alarie  was 
ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking 
visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The 

■  Vallata  mari  Srironia  rupes, 

l.i  duo  eODtinno  connectens  aeo,uora  ninro 
Isthmos 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Getico,  188. 

■'•man  rocks  arc  described  by  Pausanias,  (I.  i.  c.  44.  p.  107.  edit. 
Kuhn,  and  our  modem  traveller!,  Wheeler  t\>.  -l.'J*5  J  and  Chandler,  (p. 
■  -        II  idnan  made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriage*. 

kCbodiaa (in  Rood.  I.  ii.  18*;.  and deBello Getico, 611, fcc.)  vaguely, 
■■■r'iNly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

1  Tpu  ,.  ■•  i,,.  Aavaoi  not  TirpaKtt,  ttc.  These  generous  lines  of 
'>'!>«•  I.  v.  336.1  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive  youthi 

•i.     and   the  lean  of  Mammilla    may  prove  that  the  mile  eon. 

though  he  vai  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  original   picture, 
i  the  purest  a«urreof  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart.  (Plutarch. 
*    ton.    ,,    |,   7.17   edit.  Wechel.) 
m  Uorn»r  [.erpetujlly   describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those  fe- 
male raptiv,,,  wrio  K,ve  tt.,.ir  charms,  a,„|  ,.v,:„   ,|„.ir  heart*,  to  the 
roordereri  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  Ur     Such  a  passion  'of  Bripbile 
\  billes)  it  touched  irith  admirable  delicacy  by  Racine. 
n  Plutarrh  ',r,  i'yrri.o.  tom.  ii.  n  171   edit,  Brian)  gives  the  genuine 
an«w»r  m  the  Laconic  dialect    Pyrrhns attacked  Sparta  v,rth  24,000 
'*>  l.orv,  ii,.|  2)  elephants:  and  the  defence  of  that  open  town 


He    is   attacked 
by  Stilicho, 
A.  D.  397. 


songs  of  Homer,  and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  pro- 
bably never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illiterate  barba- 
rian; and  the  christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly 
embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary  dei- 
ties of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  instead  of  vindicating  the  honour,  contri- 
buted, at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  paganism  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did 
not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  Greece. p 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could 
no  longer  depend  on  their  arms,  their 
gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  west ; 
and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse, 
advanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece.''  A 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy ; 
and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  naviga- 
tion over  the  Ionian  sea,  were  safely  disembarked 
on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The 
woody  and  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fa- 
bulous residence  of  Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the 
scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  between  two 
generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from 
disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis  ;  a  sacred  coun- 
try, which  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the 
calamities  of  war.r  The  camp  of  the  barbarians 
was  immediately  besieged  ;  the  waters  of  the  river6 
were  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  while  they 
laboured  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst 
and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  circumvallation  was 
formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  pre- 
cautions, Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victory,  retired 
to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical  games,  and 
lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  de- 
serting their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  of  their  allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Alarie  appears  to  have  seized  the  favour- 
able moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enter- 
prises, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  dis- 
played with  more  genuine  lustre,  than  in  the  tumult 
of  a  day  of  battle.     To  extricate  himself  from  the 

is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay. 

o  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  G4.)  had  so  nohly  painted 
him. 

P  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Philosnph.  p.  90—93.)  intimates  that  a  troop  of 
monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp. 

n  For  Stihcho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus, 
(I.  v.  p.  2!».r),  296"  )  with  the  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of  Claudian, 
(i  Cons.  Stilich.  I.  172-186.  iv  Cons.  Hon.  459—487.)  As  the  event 
was  not  glorious,  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 

r  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms. 
This  security  enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life. 
Riches  begat  pride:  they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered. 
PolyblUS  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  within  their  magic  circle. 
See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr. 
Ui-I  ha*  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

s  Claudian  (in  iv  Cons.  Hon.  480.)  alludes  to  the  fact  without  nam- 
ing the  river:   perhaps  the  Alphcus,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  185.) 

Et  Alphcus  Geticis  angustus  acervis 

Tardior  ad  Siculos  etiamnum  pergit  amnres. 
Vet   I   should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed,  which  runs  through  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cyleune, 
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prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded 
his  camp  ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  gulf 
of  Corinth  ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops, 
his  captives,  and  his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  in  the  narrow  interval  between  Rhium  and 
the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  breadth.1 
The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  been  secret, 
Escapes  to  Epi-  prudent,  and  rapid  ;  since  the  Roman 
rus"  general  was  confounded  by  the  intel- 

ligence, that  the  Goths,  who  had  eluded  his  efforts, 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  important  province 
of  Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric 
sufficient  time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he 
secretly  negociated,  with  the  ministers  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war  compelled 
Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of  his 
rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  and  he  re- 
spected, in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honourable 
character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,"  who  visited 
master-general  of  Constantinople  soon  after  the  death 
rkurn?^"  Illy'  of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal 
A.  D.  398,  opinions  concerning  the  duties  of 
kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic.  Syne- 
sius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse,  which 
the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  in- 
troduced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens, 
and  subjects,  had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the 
indispensable  duty  of  defendingtheir  country ;  which 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  barbarian  mercenaries. 
The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire  ;  their  fero- 
cious youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than 
to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their 
contempt  and  hatred  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Goths 
was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually  suspended 
over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  state.  The 
measures  which  Synesius  recommends,  are  the  dic- 
tates of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He  exhorts 
the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects, 
by  the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury 
from  the  court,  and  from  the  camp  ;  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  an  army 
of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
of  their  property ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of 
public  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  the 
philosopher  from  his  school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent 
citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to  arm,  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  la- 
borious husbandman.     At  the  head  of  such  troops, 

It  had  been  joined  with  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 
(Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  760.     Chandler's  Travels,  p.  286.) 

t  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  517.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iv.  3.  Wheeler,  p.  308. 
Chandler,  p.  274.  They  measured,  from  different  points,  the  distance 
between  the  two  lands. 

u  Synesius  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  397 — 400.)  at  Constantinople, 
as  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  ora- 
tion de  Regno,  (p.  1 — 32.  edit.  Pelav.  Paris,  1612.)  The  philosopher 
was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410.  and  died  about  430.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn  xii.  p  499.  554.  C83— 685. 

x  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21—26. 


who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  yvould  display  the 
spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodo- 
sius to  encounter  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  were 
destitute  of  any  real  courage  ;  and  never  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far  away 
into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia;  or  had  reduced  them 
to  the  state  of  ignominious  servitude,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  formerly  imposed  on  the  captive 
Helots."  The  court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal, 
applauded  the  eloquence,  and  neglected  the  advice, 
of  Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher,  who  ad- 
dresses the  emperor  of  the  east  in  the  language  of 
reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a 
Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  prac- 
ticable scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper,  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps  the  pride 
of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom  inter- 
rupted by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild  and  vision- 
ary, every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure 
of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and 
precedents  of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  barbarians,  were  the  topics 
of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  published  at 
Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of 
Alaric  to  the  Tank  of  master-general  of  the  eastern 
Illyricum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies, 
who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly 
indignant,  that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should 
be  so  liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror 
was  received  as  a  lawful  magistrate,  in  the  cities 
which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathers,  whose 
sons  heliad  massacred;  the  husbands,  whose  wives  he 
had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority  :  and  the 
success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to 
which  Alaric  applied  his  new  command ,  distinguishes 
the  firm  and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He 
issued  his  orders  to  the  four  magazines  and  manu- 
factures of  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  Margus, 
Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his 
troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  hel- 
mets, swords,  and  spears ;  the  unhappy  provincials 
were  compelled  to  forge  the  instruments  of  their  own 
destruction  ;  and  the  barbarians  removed  the  only 
defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts 
of  their  courage.  *  The  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory 
of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation 
under  his  victorious  standard  ;  and,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains,  the  master- 
general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Visigoths.2  Armed  with  aud  kin(,  of  the 
this  double  power,  seated  on  the  verge      Visigoths. 

-qui  foedera  rurapit 


Ditatur:  qui  servat,  eget :  vastator  Achivse 
Centis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populatus  inultam 
Prjesidet  Illyrico:  jam,  quosobsedit,  amicos 
Ingreditur  muros;  ilhs  responsa  daturus, 
Quorum  conjugibus  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 

Claudian   in   Eutrop.  I.  ii.  212.     Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (de 

Bell.  Getic.  533—543.)  in  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  this  Illyrian 

jurisdiction. 

z  Jornandes,  c.  29.  p.  651.     The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  unusual 

spirit,  Cum  suisdelibcrans  suasit  suo  labore  quaerere  regna,  quam  aiienis 

per  otium  subjacere. 
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of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his  deceitful 
i  remises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius;" 
till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of  in- 
vading the  dominions  of  the  west.  The  provinces 
of  Europe  which  belonged  to  the  eastern  emperor, 
were  already  exhausted  ;  those  of  Asia  were  inac- 
cessible :  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the 
fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
twice  visited;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the 
Gothic  standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  en- 
rich his  army  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  three 
hundred  triumphs. b 

He  i-,vad«  Italy,  The  scarcity  of  facts,'  and  the  uncer- 
a.  i).  -iiM—ua  tainty  of  dates,4  oppose  our  attempts 
to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps 
from  Thessalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile 
country  of  Panuonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Alps  ;  his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which  were 
strongly  guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchments  ;  the 
siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a 
considerable  time.  LTnless  his  operations  were  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
val would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the 
Gothic  king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  reinforced  his  army  with  fresh  swarms 
of  barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and 
important  events  escape  the  diligence  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for 
a  moment,  the  influence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on 
the  fortunes  of  two  obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter 
of  Aquileia,  and  a  husbandman  of  Verona.  The 
learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his  ene- 
mies to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod, e  wisely  pre- 
ferred the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city  ;  and  the  bar- 
barians, who  furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia, 
might  save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another 
heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was 
severely  whipped,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile  on  a  desert  island/  The  old  man?  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both 


»    Discors  odiisque  anccps  civilibus  Orbis 

Nan  sua  rw  tutata  diu,  dum  fffidcra  fallax 
Ludit,  et  altern*  perjuria  vcndit.it  Mils. 

ri.mli.in  de  BelL  Get.  565. 

t<  Alpibus  Kali*  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbem. 

This  authentic  prediction  was  Mnonnced  t>y  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 

1  dc  Bell.  Getico,  'AT.)  seven  year*  before  the  event.      But  as 

it  wis  not  accomplished    within  the  term  Which  lias  been  lashly  fixed, 

•  raped  through  an  ambijttiofM  meaning, 

1 1  .-  Ixst  materials  are  '.tin  verses  <>(  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the 
*.<iic  war,  and  the  be/ inning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Uonorius.  Zosimus  j«  totally  silent  ;  and  we  are  reduced  to 
•"eh  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  OrofitU  and  the 
Chronicle*. 

ttwrtbjtandhlC    Olt    gross  errors   of    Jornandes,   who  confounds 

I      in  wars  of  Alai  •    bis  date  of  the  consulship  of  fttilicbo 

and  Aureliiri  (A.  D.  4fHi  )  is  firm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain  from 
..  [Tillemont,  Hist,  dea  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  HM.,  that  th<  battle 
Mia   was  fought,   A.   D.  403;    but  we  cannot  easily  fill  the 

interval. 

I  itum  Roman*  urbis  judichlDI  fugis,  lit  magis  obsidtoncm  bar- 
taricam.  <jijarn  pneattt  urbis  judicium  velis  su«tm>re.  Jerom.  torn, 
ii.  p  23f».  Krjfiiius  ijriderslrK.il  Ins  own  danger;  the  peaceful  city 
sras  inflamed  by  the  beldam  MaricMa,  and  the  rest  of  Jerorn's  faction. 
1  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  cchhacy,  who  wa-.  peril  I  Dtl  'I 
and  insulted  by  the  furious  Jtrom  (Jortiu'f  Remarks,  vol.   iv.  [i    104) 


of  kings  and  of  bishops  ;  his  pleasures,  his  desires, 
his  knowledge,  were  confined  within  the  little  circle 
of  his  paternal  farm  ;  and  a  staff  supported  his  aged 
steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in 
his  infancy.  Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  fe- 
licity (which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth 
and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguish- 
ing  rage  of  war.  His  trees,  his  old  contemporary 
trees, h  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of  the  whole 
country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry  might 
sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the 
power  of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  which 
he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to  bestow. 
"  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  her 
gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  bar- 
barian army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consternation  :" 
the  apprehensions  of  each  individual  were  increased 
in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  : 
and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked  their 
valuable  effects,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  su- 
perstition.' Every  hour  produced  some  horrid  tale 
of  strange  and  portentous  accidents :  the  pagans 
deplored  the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption 
of  sacrifices  ;  but  the  christians  still  derived  some 
comfort  from  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs. k 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distin-   „      .     „. 

r  Honorius  flies 

guished,  above  his  subjects,  by  the  from  Milan, 
pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of 
rank.  The  pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, had  not  allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there 
existed  on  the  earth  any  power  presumptuous 
enough  to  invade  the  repose  of  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. The  arts  of  llattery  concealed  the  impend- 
ing danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of 
Milan.  But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened 
the  young  emperor,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  with 
the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eager- 
ly listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who  proposed 
to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his  faithful  attend- 
ants, to  some  secure  and  distant  station  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone1  had  courage  and 
authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which 


8cc.)    See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1. 
xvi.  tit.  v.  leg-.  43. 

g  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquani  egres. 
sus  est)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Clau- 
dian. Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  has  some 
natural  and  happy  strokes :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  original 
portrait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

ii  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercum 
3Dquaevnmque  videt  consenuisse  nemus. 
A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passage,  Cowley   is  perhaps  superior  to  his  orrginal;    and  the 
English  poet,  who  was  a  good    botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaks,  under 
a  more  general  expression. 

>  Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  192— 2CS.  He  may  seem  prolix :  but  fear 
anil  superstition  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 

k  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baronius  has  produced, 
(Annal.  Eccle*.  A.  D.  403.  No.  51.)  it  is  manifest,  that  the  general 
alarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Noh  in  Campania,  where  that 
famous  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode 

1  Solus  erat.  Stilicho,  &c.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which 
Claudian  bestows,  (de  Bell.  Get.  267.)  without  condescending  to  except 
tin  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared  in  his 
own  court ! 
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would  have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been 
lately  detached  to  the  Rhsetian  frontier,  and  as  the 
resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the 
general  of  the  west  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the 
court  of  Milan  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  absence,  he  would  soon  return  with  an  army 
equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic  king.  With- 
out losing  a  moment,  (while  each  moment  was  so 
important  to  the  public  safety,)  Stilicho  hastily  em- 
barked on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the  mountains 
of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected 
presence,  the  enemy,  who  had  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Rhaetia."1  The  barbarians,  perhaps  some 
tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a 
chief,  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command  ; 
and  the  choice  which  he  condescended  to  make,  of 
a  select  number  of  their  bravest  youth,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  favour.  The 
cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from  the  neighbouring 
foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  imperial  standard  ; 
and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote 
troops  of  the  west,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to 
the  defence  of  Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  for- 
tresses of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  safe- 
ty of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  was  hastily  recalled  ;n  and  a  numerous  body 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome, 
which  had  long  since  languished  in  the  gradual 
decay  of  discipline  and  courage,  were  exterminated 
by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars  ;  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible, without  exhausting  and  exposing  the  pro- 
vinces, to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 
He  is  pursued  When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon 
and  besieged  by   his  sovereign  in  the  unguarded  palace 

the  Goths.  . 

of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated 
the  term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march. 
He  principally  depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the 
Adige,  the  Mincius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua  ; 
which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the  fall  of  rains, 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 
swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.0  But 
the  season  happened  to  be  remarkably  dry;   and 

m  The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely 
described,  (de  Bell.  Get.  340—363.) 

n  Venit  et  extremis  legio  praetenta  Britannis 

Quae  Scoto  dat  frena  truci.  De  Bell.  Get.  416. 

Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan, 
must  have  required  a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  willing 
to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 

o  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy,  (see  Fonte- 
nelle,  torn.  v.  p.  279.)  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious  and 
irregular  abundance  of  waters.  The  Austrians,  before  Genoa,  were 
encamped  in  the  dry  bid  of  the  Polcevera.  "  Ne  sarebbe"  (says 
Muratori)  "  mai  passato  per  mente  a  que  buoni  Alemanni,  die  quel 
picciolo  torrente  potesse.  per  cosi  dire  in  un  instante  cangiarsi  in  nn  ter- 
ribil  gigaute.':    (Annul,  d'ltalia,  torn.  xvi.  p.  443.  Milan,  1753,  8vo.  edit.) 


the  Goths  could  traverse,  without  impediment,  the 
wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly 
marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream.  The 
bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army  ;  and  as 
Alaric  approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs, 
of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly  before  him. 
Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  states- 
men and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the 
city  of  Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  his  predecessors.  But  Honorius  f  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry  ;i  since  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
temporary  shelter  within  the  fortification  of  Asta,  a 
town  of  Liguria  or  Piedmont,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tanarus/  The  siege  of  an  obscure  place, 
which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed, 
and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the 
Goths  ;  and  the  bold  declaration,  which  the  empe- 
ror might  afterwards  make,  that  his  breast  had 
never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  probably 
obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court.s  In  the 
last  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  bar- 
barians had  already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a 
capitulation,  the  imperial  captive  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  the  fame,  the  approach,  and  at  length  the 
presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  long  ex- 
pected. At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid 
vanguard,  Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua, 
to  gain  the  time  which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  bridge  ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an 
enterprise  of  much  less  hazard  and  difficulty  ;  and 
the  successful  action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta, 
revived  the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory, 
the  barbarian  was  gradually  invested,  on  every 
side,  by  the  troops  of  the  west,  who  successively 
issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  his 
quarters  were  straitened ;  his  convoys  were  in- 
tercepted ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  pre- 
pared to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to 
besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military 
council  was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of 
the  Gothic  nation ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stern  counte- 
nances were  marked  with  honourable  wounds. 
They  weighed  the  glory  of  persisting  in  their  at- 
tempt   against  the    advantage    of   securing   their 

P  Claudian  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question,  Where  was  Hono- 
rius himself?  Yet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit;  and  my  idea 
of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigonius  (torn.  i. 
P.  ii.  p.  369.  de  Imp. 'Occident.  1.  x  )  and  Muratori.  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  45.) 

q  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries,  (p.  98.  288.  294. 
with  Wesseling's  Notes.)     Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 

r  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 
country,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  (Leandro  Alberti  Descrizzione  d'ltalia,  p.  382.) 

s  Nee  me  timor  impulit  ullus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  language 
the  next  year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
(vi  Cons.  Hon.  449.) 
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plunder  ;  and  they  recommended  the  prudent  mea- 
sure of  a  seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important 
debate.  Alarie  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rome  :  and  after  he  had  reminded  his  country- 
men of  their  achievements  and  of  their  designs,  he 
concluded  his  animating:  speech,  by  the  solemn  and 
positive  assurance,  that  he  was  resolved  to  find,  in 
Italy,  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.1 
Battle  of  Pol-  The  loose  discipline  of  the  barba- 
a'd'**  rmns  alwavs  exposed  them  to  the 
March  •£>.  danger  of  a  surprise;  but,  instead  of 
choosing  the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance. Stilicho  resolved  to  attack  the  christian  Goths, 
whilst  they  were  devoutly  employed  in  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter."  The  execution  of  the  stra- 
tagem, or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy,  of  the 
sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  barbarian  and 
a  pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  distin- 
guished reputation  among  the  veteran  generals  of 
Thcodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths,  which  Alarie 
had  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pollentia,* 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  im- 
petuous charge  of  the  imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader 
gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  christians 
would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to 
their  native  valour.  In  this  engagement,  which 
was  long  maintained  with  equal  courage  and  suc- 
cess, the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and 
savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  ap- 
proved his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  fought,  and  fell,  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  ;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  barbarian 
has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses  of 
Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  his  virtue, 
has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death 
was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squa- 
drons which  he  commanded;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
•ring  of  cavalry  might  have  decided  the  victory  of 
Alarie,  if  Stilicho  had  not  immediately  led  the 
Roman  and  barbarian  infantry  to  the  attack.  The 
skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers, 
surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of  the 
bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle;  the  entrenchments  of  their  camp  were 
forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter  made 
some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 

t  Hanc  ego  vcl  victor  regno,  vcl  morte  teoebo 

Yictus,  humurn 

The  apcccbei  Me  Bell.  Get.  4T.t— 519.;  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and 
Achilla,  are  strong,  characteristic,  adapted  to  t lie  circumstances,  and 
pcanbrj  Dot  leas  genuine  than  those  of  tiivy. 

Orceins  'I  m.  <■■  ■';".;  is  shocked  at  the  Impiety  of  the  Romans, 

who  attacked,'.',  Butei  Sunday,  each  pfotli  christians.  Vet,  at  the 
wine  time,  public  prayers  w<  r<-  offend  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
I  I'.r  the  destruction  of  the  Anan  robber.     See  Tillemont,  (Mist. 

dee  Emp  torn,  v  p.  :,'£'i ,  who  quotes  an  homily,  which  has  been  erro. 
neootl)  ascribed  to  Hi.  Chrysostoro. 

■  'I  i,<-  restigesof  Polleotia  are  twenty-fire  miles  to  the  south  'ast  of 
'  urio.  Urbl,  in  the  name  neighbourhood,  was  a  royal  chariot  tin 
kiiijrs  of   iy,iril<ardy,  and   a  small  river,  which  excused  tin  prediction, 

"  peaetnbfcad  urban,''    [Clurer.  Hal.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  83-  86.) 

7  Orosms  wishes,  in   doubtful  words,  to   insinuate   the  defeat  of  the 

Roman*.  H  Pugnantet  ricimus,  rictore*  rieti  nimna."  Prosper  (in 
Chron.J  mak«s  it  .11,  equal  ami  bloody  battle;  but  the  Gothic  writer-, 
Caanodorina  (in  Cfaron  )  and  Joroanoes,  (de  Reb,  Get.  c.  28  ,  claim  a 
decisive  rictory. 


inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire.*  The  mag- 
nificent spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the 
veterans  of  the  west ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alarie, 
who  had  impatiently  claimed  his  promise  of  Roman 
jewels  and  patrician  handmaids,2  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe  ;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic  chains, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises 
of  their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho* 
was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the 
public,  to  that  of  Marius  ;  who,  in  the  same  part  of 
Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army 
of  northern  barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths, 
would  easily  be  confounded  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  posterity  might  erect  a  common  trophy 
to  the  memory  of  the  two  most  illustrious  generals, 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.b 
The  eloquence  of  Claudian'  has  Boldness  and  re_ 
celebrated,  with  lavish  applause,  the  treat  of  Alarie. 
victory  of  Pollcntia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days 
in  the  life  of  his  patron  ;  but  his  reluctant  and  par- 
tial muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed, 
branded  with  the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and 
robber,  to  which  the  conquerors  of  every  age  are  so 
justly  entitled  ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  Alarie  possessed  the 
invincible  temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to 
every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  resources  from 
adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry, 
he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from  the  field  of 
battle,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  entire 
and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment  to 
lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  com- 
panions, he  left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in 
chains  the  captive  images  of  a  Gothic  king  ;<i  and 
boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the  unguarded 
passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was  saved 
by  the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho  ; 
but  he  respected  the  despair  of  his  enemy  ;  and, 
instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the  republic  to  the 
chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase 
the  absence  of  the  barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alarie 
would  have  rejected  such  terms,  the  permission  of 
a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pension,  with  contempt 

z  Pemens  Aiisonedum  gemmata  monilia  matrura, 
Romannsijue  alta  faruulas  cervicc  petehat. 

De  Bell.  Get.  627. 

a  Claudian  file  Bell.  Get.  580 — 647.)  and  Prudentius  (in  Symmach. 
I.  ii.  694—71!!.)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of 
Pollentia,  They  are  poetical  and  party  writers;  yet  some  credit  is 
due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  recent 
noli, i  iity  of  facts. 

I,  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant;  hut  the  identity  of  the 
Cimbric  and  Gothic  fields,  must  he  understood  (like  Virgil's  Philippi, 
Gcorgic  i.  490.)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet.  Vercella*. 
and  I'ollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other  ;  and  the  latitude  is  still 
greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and  barren  plain  of 
Verona.  (Mallei,  Verona  lllustrata,  1*.  i.  p.  54-62.) 

<•  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  he  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the 
figure*,  and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets. 

it  El  gravant  en  airain  sea  fnles  avanfages 

De  mes  etats  conquia  eiichainer  lei  images. 
The   practice  of  exposing   in   triumph   the   images  of  kings  and   pro- 
vince:) was  familiar   to  the  Komaus.     The  bust  of  Mithridates  himself 
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and  indignation  ;  but  he  exercised  a  limited  and 
precarious  authority  over  the  independent  chieftains, 
who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service,  above  the 
rank  of  his  equals  ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to 
follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them 
were  tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private 
negociation  with  the  minister  of  Honorius.  The 
king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people,  ratified 
the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  repassed 
the  Po,  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army 
which  he  had  led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his 
motions  ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
was  punctually  apprized  of  the  designs  that  were 
formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The 
king  of  the  Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat 
by  some  splendid  achievement,  had  resolved  to 
occupy  the  important  city  of  Verona,  which  com- 
mands the  principal  passage  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  ; 
and,  directing  his  march  through  the  territories  of 
those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would  restore 
his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces 
of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason,  which  had  already 
betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  imperial  troops  ;  where  he  was 
exposed,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general 
attack  in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear. 
In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not  less 
heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
defeat  of  Pollentia  ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  cither 
have  been  slain  or  made  prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rash- 
ness of  the  Alani  had  not  disappointed  the  measures 
of  the  Roman  general.  Alaric  secured  the  remains 
of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  and  prepared 
himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  maintain  a 
siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
who  invested  him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not 
oppose  the  destructive  progress  of  hunger  and 
disease  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check  the 
continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious 
barbarians.  In  this  extremity  he  still  found  re- 
sources in  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of 
his  adversary  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king 
was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy.e  Yet  the 
people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  forming 
any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and 
war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho, 
who  so  often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and 
so  often  dismissed,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
republic.     The  first  moment  of  the  public  safety  is 

was  twelve  feet  high,  of  massy  gold.  (Frienshera.  Supplement.  Livian. 
ciii.  47.) 

e  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius  obscurely 
connect  the  events  of  Alaric's  retreat  and  losses. 

(  Taceode  Alarico  .  .  .  saepe  victo,  saepe  conclusn,  semperque  dimisso. 
Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  567.  Claudian  (vi  Cons.  Hon.  323.)  drops  the 
curtain  with  a  fine  image. 

S  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius,  describes  the  iournev,  the  triumph,  and  the  games,  (330— 
060.1  " 


devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy  ;    but  the  second  is 
diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny. f 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  as-  The  triumph  of 
tonished  by  the  approach  of  Alaric  ;  j^n™115  at 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  la-  A-  D-  40f 
boured  to  restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed 
their  own  fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Honorius  was 
directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  imperial  city  the 
auspicious  aera  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his 
sixth  consulship.?  The  suburbs  and  the  streets, 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount, 
were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the  space 
of  an  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho  was 
deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil, 
they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was 
not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantine,  or  of  Theodo- 
sius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed  under 
a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected : 
but  in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors 
of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the 
superb  inscription  of  that  monument,  which  attested 
the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their  nation.11 
The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the  capital, 
and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was  regulated  with 
care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was 
edified  by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts,  to 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The  senate,  who,  in  the 
triumphal  procession,  had  been  excused  from  the 
humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the 
imperial  chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  rever- 
ence which  Stilicho  always  affected  for  that  as- 
sembly. The  people  were  repeatedly  gratified  by 
the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public 
games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion  with 
a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As 
soon  as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was 
concluded,  the  decoration  of  the  circus  was  sud- 
denly changed  ;  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  afforded 
a  various  and  splendid  entertainment  ;  and  the 
chace  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which 
seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian,  to  pre- 
sent the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  in-  The  ?iadiators 
human  combats  of  gladiators1  polluted,  abolished. 
for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  The 
first  christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honour  of  the 
first  edict,  which  condemned  the  art  and  amuse- 
ment of  shedding  human  blood  ,k  but  this  benevolent 
law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  re- 
forming an   inveterate   abuse,  which   degraded   a 

h  See  the  inscription  in  Mascou's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
viii.  12.  The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet,  Getarum  nationem  in 
omne  aevum  domitam,  &c. 

i  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consult 
the  two  books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsitis,  who,  as  an  antiquarian,  is 
inclined  to  excuse  the  practice  of  antiquity,  (torn.  iii.  p.  483—545.) 

k  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy 
affords  large  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  396.)  fur  the  history  of  gladi- 
ators. 
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civilized  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage  can- 
nibals. Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand, 
victims,  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  month  of  December, 
more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors, still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people 
a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst 
the  general  joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  a  chris- 
tian poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his 
authority,  the  horrid  custom  which  had  so  long  re- 
sisted the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion.1  The 
pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus, 
an  Asiatic  monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to 
mankind  thau  his  life."  The  Romans  were  pro- 
voked by  the  interruption  of  their  pleasures;  and 
the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the  arena, 
to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under 
a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness  of  the  people 
soon  subsided  ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Tele- 
machus. who  had  deserved  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the 
laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens, 
who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors, 
might  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  last  remains  of  a 
martial  spirit  were  preserved  in  this  school  of  forti- 
tude, which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the  sight  of 
blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death :  a  vain  and 
cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  by  the  valour  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe!" 
Honorius  fixes  The  recent  danger,  to  which  the 
R^eTnt"1" at  Person  of  the  emperor  had  been  ex- 
A.  D.  4(H.  posed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of 
Milan,  urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inac- 
cessible fortress  of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely 
remain,  while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a 
deluge  of  barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of 
the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had 
founded  the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenna,0  which 
they  afterwards  resigned  to  the  natives  of  Umbria. 
Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the 
place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbour,  for  the  reception 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval 
establishment,  which  included  the  arsenals  and 
magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the 
houses  of  the  artificers,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  the 
intermediate  space  was  soon  filled   with  buildings 

I  Bee  the  peroration  of  Prndenthu,  'in  Symmach.  I.  ii.  1121—1131.) 
who  had  doabtleM  read  the  eloqnenl  infective  of  Lactantiut.  (Divin. 

In.iiiut.  I.  rl  <  20.)  The  christian  apologists  bave  not  ipared  theae 
Moody  gamc«,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religion!  festivals  of 
paganism. 

m  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  2fi.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telema- 
rhus.  Vet  no  church  has  been  dedicated)  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to 
the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the.  cause  of  humanity. 

n  Crodelc  eladiatorum  ipectaculum  et  inhnrnanuni  nonrmllU  videri 

Miet,  «-i  h'lml  *ri„  m  il.-i  sit,  nt  nunc  fit.  Cicero  Tiisciilan.  ii.  17.  He 
faintly  censures  the  abwie,  and  warmly  defends  the  use,  of  these  sports  ; 
•  k-iiIis  nulla  poterat  es»«  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  disciplina. 
><n»<a  [eptft.  »ii    ahow*  the  feelingaof  a  man. 

o  This  account   of   Ravenna   is  drawn   from   Slrabo,  (I.   v.  p.  327.) 

Pliny,  'in.  20  |  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  'suh  voce  ?aBt  nu,  p,  861,  edit. 

Berkl.j  Claudian,  'm  vi  Cons    Honor.  404,  <fcc.)  Sidonius  ApolluWU, 


and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  popu- 
lous quarters  of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to 
form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy.  The 
principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream 
of  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  same  waters 
were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches  that 
encompassed  the  walls ;  they  were  distributed,  by 
a  thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  every  part  of 
the  city,  which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small 
islands ;  the  communication  was  maintained  only 
by  the  use  of  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses  of 
Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of 
wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass  ; 
and  the  artificial  causeway,  which  connected  Ra- 
venna with  the  continent,  might  be  easily  guarded, 
or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with 
vineyards  ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by 
four  or  five  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  water.p  The  air,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost  pestilential, 
exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis- 
tinguished, like  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria, 
as  uncommonly  pure  and  salubrious  ;  and  this  sin- 
gular advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of 
the  Hadriatic,  which  swept  the  canals,  interrupted 
the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters,  and 
floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat 
of  the  sea  has  left  the  modern  city  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  the  Hadriatic  ;  and  as  early  as 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  the 
port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant 
orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the 
ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.'' 
Even  this  alteration  contributed  to  increase  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place ;  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  was  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the 
large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advantageous  situa- 
tion was  fortified  by  art  and  labour  ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  west, 
anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the 
perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and  morasses  of 
Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius  was  imitated 
by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and 
afterwards  the  exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors  ;  and,  till  the  middle 
of  the   eighth  century,    Ravenna  was   considered 

(I.  i.  epirt.  6.  8.)  Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Get.c.  29.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell. 
Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  I.  p.  300.  edit.  Louvre,)  and  Cluverius,  (Ital.  Antiq.tom. 
i.  p.  301-307.)  Vet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian,  and  a  good  topo- 
graphical map. 

p  Martial  (epigram  iii.  50,  57.)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who 
had  sold  him  wine  instead  of  water;  hut  he  seriously  declares,  that  a 
cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidoniiis  com- 
plains that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts  ;  and  ranks 
the  want  of  frefll  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  the  itinKine  of  gnats,  dc.  . 

q  The  fable  Of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  adnura- 
hly  transplanted  from  Boccaccio,  (Giornata,  iii.  novell.  vm.)  was  acted 
in  the  wood  of  Chiawi,  a  corrupt  word  from  Claims,  the  naval  station, 
which,  with  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb,  the  Via  Cicsaris,  con- 
stituted the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 
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as   the   seat    of    government,    and   the   capital   of 
Italy/ 

,    .  The   fears    of    Honorius   were   not 

The  revolutions 

ofScythia,  without  foundation,  nor  were  his  pre- 
A.  D.  400.  cautions  without  effect.  While  Italy 
rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious 
tempest  was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany, 
who  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse  that  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  communicated  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ex- 
tensive territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was 
possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  vic- 
torious Sienpi ;  who  were  sometimes  broken  into 
independent  tribes,  and  sometimes  re-united  under 
a  supreme  chief;  till  at  length  styling  themselves 
Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more 
solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formidable  power. 
The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of 
the  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of 
weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate 
Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  van- 
quished people,  founded  an  imperial  dynasty,  which 
reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  gene- 
rations before  they  ascended  the  throne  of  China, 
one  of  the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry 
a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his 
valour ;  but  who  was  tempted,  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, to  desert  his  standard,  and  to  range  the  desert 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang  of 
robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a 
numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Geouyen ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains,  the 
posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Tou- 
lun,  the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised 
by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes. 
He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  im- 
perious yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator 
of  his  nation,  and  the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His 
troops  were  distributed  into  regular  bands  of  a 
hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were 
stoned  to  death  ;  the  most  splendid  honours  were 
proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of 
China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions  as 
were  favourable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  govern- 
ment. His  tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter 
season  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched, 

r  From  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  hecome  se. 
dentary  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna.  See  Godefroy's  Chronology 
of  the  Laws,  torn.  i.  p.  cxlviii,  &c. 

s  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  179—189.  torn,  ii  p 
295.  334—338. 

t  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  182.)  has  observed  an 
emigration  from  the  Pains  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which 
he  ascribes  to  famine.  Hut  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

u  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  331.)  uses  the  general  description  of  the  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     Their  situation,  and  consequently 


during  the  summer,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  His  conquests  stretched  from  Corea  far 
beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  the  nation 
of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan,  or  Cagan, 
expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  derived 
from  this  memorable  victory .s 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  Emigration  of 
or  rather  is  concealed,  as  it  passes  ma„"orthern  Ger" 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  A-  D- 405- 
the  dark  interval  which  separates  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman,  geo- 
graphy. Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
experience  of  successive  emigrations,  sufficiently 
declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards 
the  Euxine  were  already  occupied  by  their  kindred 
tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon  eon- 
verted  into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be 
directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains,  through 
which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  north  must  again  have  been  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  nations 
who  retreated  before  them  must  have  pressed  with 
incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany.' 
The  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  which  the  ancients 
have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Burgundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods 
and  morasses  ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their  su- 
perfluous numbers  on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.u  About  four  years  after  the  victorious 
Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodo- 
gast,  or  Radagaisus,*  marched  from  the  northern 
extremities  of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  west.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength 
of  this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found 
an  hospitable  reception  in  their  new  seats,  added 
their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the 
Germans;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so 
eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that,  by 
some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished 
above  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth,  or  their 
valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van  ;^  and  the  whole 
multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the 
accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the  same 

their  names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epithets  which 
each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

x  The  name  of  Rhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites, 
(in  Mecklenburgh.)  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of 
his  tutelar  god  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  barbarians  should  wor- 
ship an  unsuccessful  hero.     See  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14. 

y  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.)  uses  the  Greek  word, 
Ottti/uutoi  ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that 
they  were  the  princes  and  nobles,  with  their  faithful  companions  ;  the 
knights  with  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  cen- 
turies afterwards. 
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coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  fortli  the 
myriads  of  the  Ciuibri  and  Teutones,  to  assault 
Rome  aud  Italy  in  the  vigour  of  the  republic. 
After  the  departure  of  those  barbarians,  their  native 
country,  which  was  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their 
greatness,  long  ramparts,  and  gigantic  moles,2  re- 
mained, during  some  ages,  a  vast  and  dreary  soli- 
tude; till  the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the 
pow  ers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  tilled  by 
the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who 
now  usurp  an  extent  of  land,  which  they  are  unable 
to  cultivate,  would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  indus- 
trious poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  domi- 
nion and  property. 

Rada<^isus  in  The  correspondence  of  nations  was, 
vides  Italy,  in  that  age,  so  imperfect  and  preca- 
rious, that  the  revolutions  of  the  north 
might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna ;  till  the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collected 
along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of 
the  west,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements 
by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied 
with  being  the  occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the 
war.1  The  safety  of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  the 
counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stilicho  ;  but  such  was 
the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the 
Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Gcrmans.b  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant 
minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces, 
recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new  levies,  which 
were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously  elud- 
ed ;  employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest, 
or  allure,  the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of 
freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves 
who  would  enlist/  By  these  efforts  he  painfully 
collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the 
days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  in- 
stantly furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory 
of  Rome.d  The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  the 
faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice; and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes, 
Huldin  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and 
resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus. 

i  Tarit.  de  Moribus  Germanornm,  c.  37. 

a Cujnsagendi 

Spectator  vel  causa  fni. 

Claudian,  vi.  Con1'.  Hon.  430. 
is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  (peaking  of  the  Gothic  war, 
which  he  had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

/  nrntu  [I.   f.  i'    3310  transporti  the  war,  and   the  victory  of 

Stilicho,  beyond  the  Danube.     A  strange  error,  which  i*  awkwardly 

and  imperfectly  cured,  l>y  reading  ,\<,i/«i/  for  Ispov.  (Tilleroont,  Hist. 

.   torn.  v.  p.  Wi7  |     In  g-xid  policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of 

Zosimns,  without  esteeming  or  trotting  him. 

'  de*  Tbcodos,  I.  vii.  tit.  siii.leg.10.  The  date  of  thi»  law  (A.  D. 
KM  May  IS  ,  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godcfroy,  Morn,  ii.  p.  .M7.) 
of  the  true  year  of  the  invasion  of   Radagaisus.     Tflfemont,  Pagi,  and 

Mnratori,  prefer  the  preceding  year;  hut  they  are  bound,  by  certain 

obligation*  of  rivility  and  respect,  to  St.  Paulinusof  Nola. 

d  Soon  afler    Rune   had    been   taken    by  the   Gauls,  the    senatp,  on  a 

»ndden  emergency,  armed  ten  legions,  3,000  hone,  and  42/100  fool  ;  a 
force  which  the  city  could  not  hare  tent  forth  under  Augustus.  Il.ivy, 


The  king  of  the  confederate  Germans  passed,  with- 
out resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine  ; 
leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of 
Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of 
Ravenna  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or 
Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  decisive 
battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his  distant  forces. 
Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  Besieges  Flo. 
destroyed  ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,6  re,iee' 
by  Radagaisus,  is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the 
history  of  that  celebrated  republic  ;  whose  firmness 
checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of 
Rome  ;  and  anxiously  compared  the  danger  which 
they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  christian  and  a 
soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who 
understood  the  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  con- 
versed with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  the  same 
camps,  and  the  same  churches.  The  savage  Rada- 
gaisus was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  religion, 
and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  south.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exas- 
perated by  cruel  superstition  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
sally believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  and  threatens 
heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  R°me- 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on  the 
altars  of  those  gods,  who  were  appeased  by  human 
blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the 
incurable  madness  of  religious  faction.  The  op- 
pressed votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected, 
in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of 
a  devout  pagan  ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  were 
more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the 
arms,  of  Radagaisus  ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country,  which  condemned  the 
faith  of  their  christian  adversaries/ 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  Defeat  and  de. 
extremity  ;  and  the  fainting  courage  Sb^g^K 
of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  A-  D-  4°6. 
the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  communi- 
cated, in  a  dream,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance.^ On  a  sudden,  they  beheld,  from  their 
walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with 
his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  cily  ; 

vii.  25.)  This  declaration  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearly 
explained  by  Montesquieu. 

c  Machiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of 
Florence,  which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  the 
rnik  of  F&Mllse  to  the  hanks  of  the  Arno.  (Istoria  Floretitin.  totn.  i.  I. 
ii.  p.  .'SG.  Londra,  17-17.)  The  triumvirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence, 
which,  under  Tiberius,  (Tacit.  Anna),  i.  70.)  deserved  the  reputation 
and  name  of  a  Jluurinhiny  city.  See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p. 
507,  &c. 

f  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden, 
was  very  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Capitol ine  Jove,  The  accom- 
modating temper  of  polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and  remote 
deities;  hut  the  genuine  Romans  abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of 
Gaul  and  Germany. 

if  Paulinui  (in  Vit.  Amhros.  c.  50.)  relates  this  story,  which  he 
received  from  the  mouth  of  I'ansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of 
Florem  e.  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  popular  saint. 
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and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave 
of  the  barbarian  host.  The  apparent  contradictions 
of  those  writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of 
Radagaisus,  may  be  reconciled,  without  offering 
much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies.  Oro- 
sius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected 
by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous 
victory  to  the  providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the 
valour  of  man.h  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ;  and  positively 
affirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  camp  was  the  scene 
of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the 
barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren 
ridge  of  the  hills  of  Faesulae,  which  rise  above  the 
city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion,  that 
not  a  single  soldier  of  the  christian  army  was  killed, 
or  even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed  with  silent 
contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin 
and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war, 
and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he 
commanded  the  last  army  of  the  republic,  his  pru- 
dence would  not  expose  it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the 
headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of 
surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the 
Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  considerable  effect.  The  examples  of 
Caesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and  the  fortifications  of 
Dyrrachium,  which  connected  twenty-four  castles, 
by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles, 
afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might 
confine,  and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of 
barbarians.'  The  Roman  troops  had  less  dege- 
nerated from  the  industry,  than  from  the  valour,  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious 
work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany 
could  supply  many  thousand  peasants,  who  would 
labour,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for 
the  salvation  of  their  native  country.  The  impri- 
soned multitude  of  horses  and  menk  was  gradually 
destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  sword  ;  but 
the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of 
an  impatient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry 
barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the  for- 
tifications of  Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  sometimes 
indulge  the  ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who 
eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  these  various  incidents  might  produce 

h  Augustin  deCivitat.  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  567—571. 
The  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  victory  ; 
and  their  authority  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  (in 
Chron.  p.  713.  edit.  Grot.)  How  many  interesting  facts  might  Orosius 
have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is  devoted  to  pious  non- 
sense ! 

i   Franguntur  monies,  planumque  per  ardua  Caesar 

Ducit  opus:  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 

Dispondit  castella  jugis,  magnoque  recessu 

Amplexus  fines  ;  saltus  nemorosaque  tesqua 

Et  silvas,  vastaque  feras  indagine  claudit. 
Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  Hi.  44.)  is  far  greater 
than  the  amplifications  of  Lucan.  (Pharsal.  1.  vi.  29—63.) 

k  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "  In  arido  et  aspero  motitis 
jugo;"  "  in  unum  ac  parvum  verticem  ;"  are  not  very  suitable  to  the 
encampment  of  a  great  army.  But  Faesulae,  only  three  miles  from 
Florence,  might  afford  space  for  the  head. quarters  of  Radagaisus,  and 
would  be  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  lines. 


the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the 
narrative  of  Zosimus,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Pros- 
per and  Marcellinus.1  A  seasonable  supply  of  men 
and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence,  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus 
was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of 
so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to  confide  either  in 
the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in  the  clemency  of 
Stilicho.1"  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who 
was  ignominiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph 
of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  short  delay 
of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand  the  con- 
queror with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty." 
The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  con- 
temptible price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away 
great  numbers  of  those  unhappy  strangers ;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  the  inhuman  purchasers,  instead 
of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  soon 
obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment. 
Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his 
success ;  and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy.0 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more    Thc   remainder 
especially   of    the    miracle,    has    en-   of  the  Germans 

r  J  .  invade  Gaul, 

couraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  A.  D.  406. 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Ger- 
mans, who  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence. 
Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself, 
of  his  brave  and  faithful  companions,  and  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  various  multitude  of  Sueves 
and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundians,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  their  general.0  The  union 
of  such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the 
causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  the 
pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valour,  the  jealousy 
of  command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and 
the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interests,  and 
of  passions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warriors, 
who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After  the 
defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German 
host,  which  must  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in  arms, 
between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general ; 
but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 

1  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  331.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and 
Marcellinus. 

m  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.)  uses  an  expression  (irpoa- 
nraipiaaTu)  which  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and 
render  Stilicho  still  more  criminal.  The  paulisper  detentus,  deinde 
interfectus,  of  Orosius,  is  sufficiently  odious. 

n  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag 
and  the  Amalekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody 
actor  is  less  detestable  than  the  cool  unfeeling  historian. 

o  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep?  had  she  been  ill  paid! 
Methinks  the  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius  (A.  D.  407.)  would  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered  that 
the  state  could  no  lonser  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillus, 
and  Marius)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth  founder 
of  Rome. 

P  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "  In  ires  partes,  per 
dirersos  principes,  clivisus  exercitus,"  reduces  the  miracle  of  Flo. 
rence,  and  connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 
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prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed 
their  march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  Mho  con- 
sidered the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great 
object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too 
much  indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of 
the  distant  provinces/1  The  barbarians  acquired, 
from  the  junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  roads  ;  and 
the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  designed, 
was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army  of 
Radagaisus/ 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The 
Alemanni  preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality  ; 
and  the  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage 
in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress 
down  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself, 
with  peculiar  attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  Marcomir, 
one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild, 
but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany  ;  and 
this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from 
exciting  the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they 
punished  with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  at- 
tempted to  revenge  his  brother ;  and  maintained  a 
dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  who  were  esta- 
blished on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.s 
"When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken 
by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  en- 
countered the  single  force  of  the  Vandals ;  who, 
regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again 
separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their 
king  Godigisclus,  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  people  must  have  been  extirpated,  if  the 
squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing  to  their  relief, 
had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks  ; 
who,  after  an  honourable  resistance,  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  unequal  contest.  The  victorious 
confederates  pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  were   most   probably  frozen,   they  entered, 

q  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  in- 
vision.  "  Excitata-  a  Stihchone  gcntc.s,"  Sec.  They  must  mean  inili. 
rectlt/.     fie  saved  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul. 

r  The  count  ile  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  t lie  German*  who  invaded  Gaul 
were  the  tiro-third*  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus. 
See  the  Histoire  Anrienne  des  Penples  de  I'Europe  j  Mom.  vii.  p.  87 
— 121.  Pari«,  1772  ,  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  id  Vintage  of 
penning  till  the  year  1777.     As  early  as   1771,   I   find   the   sarin-    idea 

expveoaed  in  ■  rough  draught  of  the  present  History.    I  have  since 

'•l>«erved  a  similar  intimation  in  MaSCOU,  'viii.  IS  )  Such  agreement, 
without  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common 
sentiment. 

Provincia  missos 

Ex  pellet  citius  fasces,  rpiam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederta. 
Cbmdian  (i  Cons.  Shi  I  i.  2.Ti,  8cc.)  is  clear  arid  satisfactory.  These 
kings  of  Prance  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  bat  the  author  of 
I  ncomm  mentions  hoth  Sunno  and  Marcornir,  and  nanus 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  I'li.irarnonil,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  643.]  lie  seems  to 
write  from  good  materia]*,  which  he  did  not  understand. 

-   e  Zosfmus,  'I.  vi.   p.  373.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  40.    p.  Wfl.1  and  tl.e 
Chronicles.     Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  16-5.  in  the  second  volume 


Desolation   of 

Gaul, 
A.  D.  407,  &c. 


without  opposition,  the  defenceless  provinces  of 
Gaul.  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who 
never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so  long 
separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with 
the  ground.1 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was 
secured  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Ale- 
manni, the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet 
and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom  blessed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permit- 
ted to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their 
huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.u  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like  those  of  the 
Tiber,  with  elegant  houses,  and  well-cultivated 
farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might 
express  his  doubt,  on  which  side  was  situated  the 
territory  of  the  Romans.11  This  scene  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distin- 
guish the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of 
man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised 
and  destroyed  ;  and  many  thousand  christians  were 
inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  pe- 
rished after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  ;  Strasburg, 
Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experi- 
enced the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ; 
and  the  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the 
bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars. y  The  ecclesiastics, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  exhorting  the  christians  to  repent  of  the  sins 
which  had  provoked  the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  perishable  goods  of  a  wretched  and  de- 
ceitful world.  But  as  the  Pelagian  controversy,z 
which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 

of  the  Historians  of  France)  lias  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of  Re- 
natUS  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  christian,  a 
Roman  subject,  and  a  semi. barbarian. 

u  Claud  inn  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  221,  &c.  1.  ii.  186  )  descrihesthe  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  AbbC  Dubois  (Hist. 
Critique,  8ce.  torn.  i.  p.  174.)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
the  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the 
Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Elbe.  Foolish  enough  !  In  poetical 
geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or  any 
wood,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  exumi- 
nation  of  our  antiquaries. 

i Geminastjiie  viator 

Cum  videat  ripas,  qua:  sit  Romana  requirat. 

y  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  03.  See  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Historians  of 
France,  p.  777.  782.  the  proper  extracts  from  the  Carmen  de  Proi  iden- 
tic Djvina,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  captive, 
with  his  bishop  and  fellow. citizens. 

I  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.405.  was  con- 
demned, in  the  space  often  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St.  Atignstin 
fought  and  conquered  :  but  the  Greek  church  was  favourable  to  his  ad- 
versaries;  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any 
part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  understand. 
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destination,  soon  became  the  serious  employment  of 
the  Latin  clergy ;  the  Providence  which  had  decreed, 
or  foreseen,  or  permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and 
natural  evils,  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect 
and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.  The  crimes,  and 
the  misfortunes,  of  the  suffering  people,  were  pre- 
sumptuously compared  with  those  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which 
did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destruction  the 
feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  human 
species.  These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  which  have  connected  peace 
with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety 
with  valour.  The  timid  and  selfish  policy  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna  might  recall  the  palatine  legions 
for  the  protection  of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the  sta- 
tionary troops  might  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task ; 
and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  might  prefer  the  un- 
bounded licence  of  spoil  to  the  benefits  of  a  mode- 
rate and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and 
robust  youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses, 
their  families,  and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to 
die,  would  have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The  know- 
ledge of  their  native  country  would  have  enabled 
them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  an  invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  barbarians,  in  arms  as  well  as  in  discipline,  re- 
moved the  only  pretence  which  excuses  the  sub- 
mission of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior  num- 
bers of  a  veteran  army.  When  France  was  invaded 
by  Charles  the  fifth,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner,  How 
many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  frontier? 
"  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle."3 
Such  was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the  ar- 
rogance of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of 
Honorius,  and  those  of  Francis  I.  were  animated 
by  a  very  different  spirit ;  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the  Bal- 
tic, whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would 
appear  contemptible,  advanced,  without  a  combat, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains. 

Revolt  of  the  Bri-       In    the    ^   Part    °f    the    relSn    °f 

tish  array,  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  had 
successfully  guarded  the  remote  island 
of  Britain  from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean, 
the  mountains,  and  the  Irish  coast.0  But  those 
restless  barbarians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  op- 
portunity of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and 
stations  of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman 
troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to 
return  from  the  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful 
report  of  the  court  and  character  of  Honorius  must 
have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and 

a  See  the  Memoiresde  Guillaurae  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  the  French,  the 
original  reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  journee,  which  alike  signifies,  a  day's  travel,  or  a 
battle. 

b  Claudian.  (i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  ii.  250.)  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain  :  and 
some  slight  credit  may  be  given  even  to  Nennius  and  the  Irish  tradi. 
tions.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Whitaker's  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199.)  The  sixty-six  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  were  extaut  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies;    yet  we  may  believe,  that,  in  one  of  these  Irish 


to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  British 
army.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly 
disturbed  the  age  of  Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the 
capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates,  who 
were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  instru- 
ments, and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  passion." 
Marcus  was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the 
throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain  and  of  the 
west.  They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder  of  Mar- 
cus, the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  imposed  on 
themselves  ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his  man- 
ners may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph 
on  his  tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they 
adorned  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  Gratian  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of  the  great 
Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  sin- 
gular motive  of  their  third  choice.  They  Coustantineisac- 
discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private  sol-  {">°w.ie<teed  in 

r  Britain  and  Gaul, 

dier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  a.  d.  407. 
their  impetuous  levity  had  already  seated  him  on 
the  throne,  before  they  perceived  his  incapacity  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appellation.* 
Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  pre- 
carious, and  his  government  was  more  successful, 
than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian. 
The  danger  of  leaving  his  inactive  troops  in  those 
camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted  with  blood 
and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne 
with  an  inconsiderable  force  ;  and  after  he  had  re- 
posed himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  obeyed 
the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect  of 
the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  peo- 
ple from  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  their  actual  dis- 
tress encouraged  them  to  accept  any  circumstances 
of  change,  without  apprehension,  and,  perhaps, 
some  degree  of  hope  ;  and  they  might  flatter  them- 
selves, that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the 
name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence 
in  Gaul,  would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from 
the  rage  of  the  barbarians.  The  first  successes  of 
Constantine  against  the  detached  parties  of  the 
Germans,  were  magnified  by  the.  voice  of  adulation 
into  splendid  and  decisive  victories  ;  which  the 
reunion  and  insolence  of  the  enemy  soon  reduced 
to  their  just  value.  His  negociations  procured  a 
short  and  precarious  truce  ;  and  if  some  tribes  of 
the  barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 

inroads,  the  future  apostle  was  led  away  captive.  (Usher,  Antiquit. 
Eccles.  Britann.  p.  431.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  456. 
782,  &c  ) 

c  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus,  (1.  vi.  p.  371 — 375.) 
Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576,  577.)  Olympiodorus,  (apud  Photium,  p. 
180,  181.)  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The  Ls  tins 
are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 

d  Cum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  .  .  .  execrarentur.  (Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  1.  v.  epist.  9.  p.  139.  edit,  secuod.  Sirmond.)  Yet  Sidonius 
might  be  tempted,  by  so  fair  a  pun,  to  stigmatize  a  prince,  who  had 
disgraced  his  grandfather. 
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Rhine,  these  expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  in- 
stead of  restoring:  the  pristine  vigour  of  the  Gallic 
frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the 
prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  jet  remained  of  the 
treasures  of  the  republic.  Elated  however  with  this 
imaginary  triumph,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  ad- 
vanced into  the  provinces  of  the  south,  to  encounter 
a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Sarus  the 
Goth  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of  the  rebel  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  Honorius  ;  and  the  forces  of 
Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in  this 
domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest 
generals,  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of 
whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a 
peaceful  but  treacherous  interview,  Constantine  for- 
tified himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place 
was  ineffectually  attacked  seven  days ;  and  the  impe- 
rial army  supported,  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  the 
iguominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  from  the  free- 
booters and  outlaws  of  the  Alps,e  Those  mountains 
now  separated  the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs: 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  double  frontier  were 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose  arms 
would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  main- 
tain the  Roman  limits  against  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Scythia. 

He  reduces SpaiD,  On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
A.  .  408.  ambition  of  Constantine  might  be  jus- 
tified by  the  proximity  of  danger  ;  but  his  throne 
was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather 
submission,  of  Spain  ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and  received 
the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  prefecture. 
The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Constantine  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
as  from  the  private  zeal  and  interest  of  the  family 
of  Thcodosius.  Four  brothers  f  had  obtained  by  the 
favour  of  their  kinsman,  the  deceased  emperor,  an 
honourable  rank,  and  ample  possessions,  in  their 
native  country  :  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to 
risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son. 
After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  their  ground 
at  the  head  of  the  stationary  troops  of  Lusitania, 
they  retired  to  their  estates  ;  where  they  armed 
and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  considerable 
body  of  slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched 
to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrcnaran  moun- 
tains. This  domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and 
perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  negociate  with  some  troops  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Hono- 
rians  ;«  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them 
of  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  if  it 
should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  in- 

■    Hnqavrite  is  the  name  which   Zo«imus  applies  to  Ihem  •     perhapi 

•erred  a  lew  odiotu  character.  [Bee  Dubofa,  Hiat.  Critique,  torn 

0  and  this  History,  vol.   ii.  p.  121  ;     We  shall   hear  of  them 

again. 

f  Verirnanin,  Didrrous,  Theodoaiu*,  and  Lagodfaa,  who,  in  modern 

court",  would  be  >.tyl<-fl  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  diatinglliabed  hy 
a/iy  rank  or  privilege*  above  the  rent  of  their  fellow. subject*. 
r  These  Honoriani,  or  Honoriaci,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  9i  . 


fluenced  by  any  partial  affection  for  a  British  prince, 
the  Moors  and  the  Marcomanni  could  be  tempted 
only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who 
distributed  among  the  barbarians  the  military,  and 
even  the  civil,  honours  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands 
of  Honorians,  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
establishment  of  the  western  empire,  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  five  thousand  men  ;  yet  this 
inconsiderable  force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a 
war,  which  had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of 
Constantine.  The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian 
family  was  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyre- 
nees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  east ;  the  other  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at 
Aries  ;  and  if  Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of 
the  public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps  be  affected 
by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his  generous  kins- 
men. Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided 
the  possession  of  the  western  provinces  of  Europe, 
from  the  walls  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules. The  events  of  peace  and  war  have  undoubt- 
edly been  diminished  by  the  narrow  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects,  of  the 
most  important  revolutions.  But  the  total  decay  of 
the  national  strength  had  annihilated  even  the  last 
resource  of  a  despotic  government;  and  the  revenue 
of  exhausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase 
the  military  service  of  a  discontented  and  pusillani- 
mous people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  Negociatiou  of 
to  the  Roman  eagle  the  victories  of  Ah'*ric  and  Sti,i- 
Pollentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  A- D-  404— 40s. 
hasty  retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy, 
with  a  horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as 
might  hover  over  an  army  of  barbarians,  which  was 
almost  exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease. h 
In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the 
king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  ;  and  his  harassed  forces  required 
an  interval  of  repose  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and 
revive  their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised 
and  displayed  the  genius  of  Alaric  ;  and  the  fame 
of  his  valour  invited  to  the  Gothic  standard  the 
bravest  of  the  barbarian  warriors  ;  who,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of 
rapine  and  conquest.  He  had  deserved  the  esteem, 
and  he  soon  accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho 
himself.  Renouncing  the  service  of  the  emperor 
of  the  east,  Alaric  concluded,  with  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which 
he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies throughout  the  prefecture  of  Illyricum  ;  and  it 
was  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient 
limits,  by  the  minister  of  Honorius.'    The  execution 

or  Altacotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni,  the  Victores,  the 
Aacarii, and  the  Gallicaui.  (Notitia  Imperii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab.) 
They  were  part  of  the  sixty. five  Auxilia  Pnlatina,  and  are  properly 
Styled,  iv  ti;  nv\r}  Trafeic,  by  Zosimus,  (I.  vi.  374.) 

h  Comitatur  euntem 

Pallor,  et  atra  fames;  et  eaucia  lividus  ora 
l>>.  1 1,       et  inferni  stridentes  ajrniinr  morbi. 

Claudian  in  vi  Cons.  Hon.  331,  &c. 
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of  the  ambitious  design,  which  was  either  stipulated, 
or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,'  appears  to 
have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption 
of  Radagaisus  ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic 
king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference 
of  Cagsar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  re- 
fused either  to  assist,  or  to  oppose,  the  enemy  of 
the  republic.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Sti- 
licho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of 
the  east ;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances  ;  and 
declared  his  impatience  to  lead,  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  the  united  armies  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of  Sti- 
licho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  coun- 
tenance the  suspicion,  that  domestic  peace,  rather 
than  foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy; 
and,  that  his  principal  care  was  to  employ  the  forces 
of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This  design 
could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic 
king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  per- 
haps a  treacherous,  correspondence  with  the  rival 
courts  ;  who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  merce- 
nary, his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
rus,  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extravagant 
reward  of  his  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp 
near  ^Emona,k  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  of  the  west  a  long  account 
of  promises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands ;  called 
for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if  bis  conduct 
was  hostile,  his  language  was  decent  and  duti- 
ful. He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius  ;  offered  his 
person  and  his  troops  to  march,  without  delay, 
against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  solicited,  as  a 
permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  posses- 
sion of  some  vacant  province  of  the  western  em- 
pire. 

Debates  of  the      ^he  Political  aild  secret  transactions 
Roman  senate,  of  two   statesmen,   who   laboured    to 

A.  D.  408.        .         .  •'  ,       , 

deceive  each  other  and  the  world, 
must  for  ever  have  been  concealed  in  the  impe- 
netrable darkness  of  the  cabinet,  if  the  debates  of  a 
popular  assembly  had  not  thrown  some  rays  of  light 
on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The 
necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for  a 
government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  mode- 
ration, but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negociate 
with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly  revived  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  senate  :  and  the  minister 
of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative 
council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  ;  represented,  in 
a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  pro- 
posed the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  submit- 

i  These  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  count  de  Buat, 
(Hist,  des  Peuples  de  ('Europe,  torn.  vii.  c.  iii. — viii.  p.  69—206.)  whose 
laborious  accuracy  may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 

k  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  334,335.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative, 
to  relate  ihe  fable  of  jEraona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo;  which  was  drawn 
overland  from  that  place  to  the  Hadriatic.  Sozomen  (I.  viii.  c.  25. 1.  ix. 
2  K 


ted  to  their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or 
war.  The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years, 
appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  inspired 
by  the  courage,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their 
predecessors.  They  loudly  declared,  in  regular 
speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  acclamations,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  purchase  a 
precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a  barbarian 
king ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous 
people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to 
the  certainty  of  dishonour.  The  minister,  whose  pa- 
cific intentions  were  seconded  only  by  the  voices  of 
a  few  servile  and  venal  followers,  attempted  to  allay 
the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his  own  con- 
duct, and  even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince. 
"  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the 
language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious 
light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by 
the  menaces  of  a  barbarian  enemy.  Alaric  had 
faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the  re- 
public to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  ;  he  modestly  required  the 
fair  and  stipulated  recompence  of  his  services  ;  and 
if  he  had  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory, 
though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor  himself. 
These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble 
the  errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by 
the  intercession  of  Serena.  The  tender  piety  of  his 
wife  had  been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of 
the  royal  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father  ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  nature  had  too  easily  prevailed 
over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  public  welfare."  These 
ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise  the  obscure 
intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Stilicho ;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate 
The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided  ;  and 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was 
granted,  under  the  name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still 
persisted  in  his  dissent ;  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servi- 
tude ; " '  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such  bold  oppo- 
sition by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
christian  church. 

But    the    reign    of    Stilicho    drew 

;  .       Intrigues  of  the 

towards  its  end  ;    and  the  proud  mi-        palace, 
nister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  40  '    ay" 

his  approaching  disgrace.  The  generous  boldness 
of  Lampadius  had  been  applauded  ;  and  the  senate, 
so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected 
with  disdain  the  offer  of  invidious  and  imaginary 

c.  4.)  and  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  10.)  cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light;  and 
Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571.)  is  abominably  partial. 

1  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  338,  339.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius 
as  they  were  spoke  in  Latin,  "  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  servi- 
tutis,"  and  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers. 
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freedom.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  exas- 
perated hy  the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the 

barbarians  :  and  the  people  imputed  to  the  mis- 
chievous policy  of  the  minister  the  public  mistor- 
tuues.  which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  con- 
tinued to  brave  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained 
his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil. 
But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius  was 
converted  into  tear,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  The 
crafty  Olympius,1"  who  concealed  his  vices  under 
the  mask  of  christian  piety,  had  secretly  undermined 
the  benefactor,  by  whose  favour  he  was  promoted 
to  the  honourable  offices  of  the  imperial  palace. 
Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  emperor, 
who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
that  he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own 
government  ;  and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and 
indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  de- 
signs of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  death 
of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucharius.  The 
emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new  favourite,  to 
assume  the  tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the 
minister  was  astonished  to  find,  that  secret  resolu- 
tions were  formed  in  the  court  and  council,  which 
v.  ere  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  intentions. 
Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of  Rome,  Hono- 
rius declared,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to 
the  secure  fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he 
prepared  to  visit  Constantinople,  and  to  regulate, 
w  i th  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  provinces  of 
the  infant  Theodosius."  The  representation  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition, 
checked  this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  di- 
ligence ;  but  the  dangerous  project  of  showing  the 
emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  and 
his  barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice 
of  his  confidant  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a 
lively  and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey 
80  prejudicial  to  his  reputation  and  safety.  His 
^tnnuous,  but  ineffectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  tri- 
umph of  Olympius  ;  and  the  prudent  lawyer  with- 
drew himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 
In    the     passage   of    tin-    emperor 

Disgrace  ana  "^ 

death  of  sti.  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny  of  the 
"a°'d.  408.  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by 
Aug.  23.  the  secret  policy  of  Stilicho  ;  who  an- 
nounced his  instructions  to  decimate,  the  guilty,  and 
.-■  ribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of  their 
pardon.  \fterthis  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for 
the  last  time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered 

•n  lie  came  from  the  coast  of  the  rjixnic,  and  exercised  a  splendid 
.•iTimi  if  too  0afft\eton  tfuifuvof.  Mis  actioni 
justify  hit  character,  which  Zosimns  (I.  v.  p.  340.;  expoac*  with  ritible 
satisfaction.  Aagnetia  revered  the  piety  of  Olympian  whom  he  it  y  lei 
a  true  eon  of  the  'liurch.  (ISaronius,  Anrial.  Kcclcs.  A  D.  -108  No.  10, 
hi     TiUcmont,  M>m    I.<  f  let.  lorn.  xiii.  p  467, '168.)  lint  there  praise*, 


as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  Pavia ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  assembled 
for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  w  ar.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been 
taught,  a  military  oration  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits,  and  artful  dis- 
courses, cf  Olympius  had  prepared  to  execute  a 
dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first  signal 
they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most 
illustrious  officers  of  the  empire  ;  two  praetorian 
prefects,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  ;  two  masters-gene- 
ral, of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  master  of  the 
offices  ;  the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count 
of  the  domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many 
houses  were  plundered  ;  the  furious  sedition  con- 
tinued to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  evening  ;  and  the 
trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Pavia,  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  his  favourite  ;  condemned  the  me- 
mory of  the  slain  ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  in- 
nocence and  fidelity  of  their  assassins.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  massacre  of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of 
Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensions;  and 
he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a 
council  of  the  confederate  leaders,  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved  in  his 
ruin.  The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called 
aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge  ;  to  march,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory  ;  to 
surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olym- 
pius, and  his  degenerate  Romans ;  and  perhaps  to 
fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured  general. 
Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which  might  have 
been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  emperor  ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity 
of  his  own  party  ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the 
fatal  consequences  of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious 
barbarians,  against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy. 
The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous  and 
doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indig- 
nation. At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic 
warrior,  renowned  among  the  barbarians  themselves 
for  his  strength  and  valour,  suddenly  invaded  the 
camp  of  his  benefactor,  plundered  the  baggage,  cut 
in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns,  who  guarded  his  per- 
son, and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister, 
pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.  Stilicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  sword  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  issuing  a  last 
and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  to 
shut  their  gates  against  the  barbarians,  his  confi- 
dence, or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself 
into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in  the  absolute 
possession  of  his   enemies.      Olympius,  who  had 

which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  hestows,  might  proceed,  as  well 
from  ignorance,  as  from  adulation. 

ii  ZofimiM,  I.  v.  p.  338,  33!).  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert  Ho- 
norius from  the  vain  attempt.  The  eastern  empire  would  not  have 
obi  \'d,  ami  could  not  have  been  conquered. 
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assumed  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was  speedily 
informed,  that  his  rival  had  emhraced,  as  a  sup- 
pliant, the  altar  of  the  christian  church.  The  base 
and  cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse  ;  but  he  piously  affected 
to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the 
sanctuary.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers, appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the 
gates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was 
satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  the  imperial  man- 
date only  directed  them  to  secure  the  person  of 
Stilicho :  but,  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  minister 
had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he 
produced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution. 
Stilicho  supported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  in- 
jurious names  of  traitor  and  parricide  ;  repressed 
the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were 
ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue  ;  and,  with 
a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
generals,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Hera- 
clian.0 

His  memory  per.  The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who 
secuted.  had  s0  iong  adored  the  fortune  of  Sti- 
licho, affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the  most  dis- 
tant connexion  with  the  master-general  of  the  west, 
which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours, 
was  studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished. 
His  family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Theodosius,  might  envy  the  condition  of  the 
meanest  peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius 
was  intercepted  ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent 
youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia, 
who  filled  the  place  of  her  sister  Maria  ;  and  who, 
like  Maria,  had  remained  a  virgin  in  the  imperial 
bed.p  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the  impla- 
cable revenge  of  Olympius  ;  and  the  most  exquisite 
cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a 
treasonable  and  sacrilegious  conspiracy.  They  died 
in  silence  ;  their  firmness  justified  the  choice,*1  and 
perhaps  absolved  the  innocence,  of  their  patron ; 
and  the  despotic  power,  which  could  take  his  life 
without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  without 
a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suf- 
frage of  posterity/  The  services  of  Stilicho  are 
great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely 
stated  in  the  language  of  flattery  and  hatred,  are 
obscure,  at   least,   and    improbable.      About  four 

o  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  336— 345.)  has  copiously,  though  not  clearly,  re. 
lated  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho.  Olympiodorus,  (apud  Phot, 
p.  177.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572.)  Sozomen,  (1.  ix.  c.  4.)  and 
Philo>-torgius,  (1.  xi.  c.  3.  1.  xii.  c.  2.)  afford  supplemental  hints. 

P  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  333.  The  marriage  of  a  christian  with  two  sisters, 
scandalizes  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn  v.  p.  557.)  who  ex- 
pects, in  vain,  that  pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  something  in  the 
way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

q  Two  of  his  friends  are  honourably  mentioned,  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p. 
346.)  Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamberlain 
Deuterius.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber;  and  it  is  surprising, 
that,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  to  secure  him. 

r  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572.)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furi- 
ous manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces  by  the  new 
administration. 

6  See  the  Theodosian  code,  1.  vii.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg. 
22.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  prcedo  pvblicvs,  who  employ- 
ed his  wealth,  ad  omnem  ditandam,  inquietandamque  barbariem. 

t  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effeclual  laws,  which  Stilicho 
had  enacted  against  heretics  and  idolaters  ;  and  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  confirmation.  (Baro- 
nius   Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D,  408.  No.  19.) 
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months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in 
the  name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  commu- 
nication of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long 
interrupted  by  the  public  enemy.5  The  minister, 
whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the 
barbarians ;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pol- 
lentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence. 
His  pretended  design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Eucherius,  could  not  have  been 
conducted  without  preparations  or  accomplices ; 
and  the  ambitious  father  would  not  surely  have  left 
the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries. 
Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the 
malice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost 
miraculous,  deliverance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by 
the  applause  of  the  clergy  ;  who  asserted  that  the 
restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the 
reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho,  however, 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which 
his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and  zealously 
supported.1  Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnificent 
necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta  ;u  and  the  pagans 
execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minister, 
by  whose  order  the  Sybilline  books,  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.x  The 
pride  and  power  of  Stilicho  constituted  his  real 
guilt.  An  honourable  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  appears  to  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  unworthy  rival :  and  it  is  the  last 
humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  pos- 
terity has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with 
his  base  ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth, 
and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents,  The  poet  Clau- 
whose  wealth  and  dignity  attracted  the  'an- 

notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of 
tribune  and  notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  imperial 
court ;  he  was  indebted  to  tie  powerful  intercession 
of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  heiress 
of  the  province  of  Africa  ;?  and  the  statue  of  Clau- 
dian, erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate/ 

u  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age, 
in  dressing  their  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 

x  See  Itutilius  Numatianus,  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41—60.)  to  whom  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho 
likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  capitol,  and  read 
a  prophetic  sentence,  which  was  engraven  under  them,  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p. 
352.)  These  are  foolish  stories  ;  vet  the  charge  of  impieiy  adds  weight 
and  credit  to  the  praise,  which  "Zosimus  reluctantly  bestows,  of  his 
virtues. 

7  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  !)  all  the  parts  of 
animated  nature  contributed  their  various  gifts  ;  and  the  gods  them- 
selves enriched  their  favourite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks  nor  herds, 
nor  vines,  or  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  them  all.  But 
he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Serena,  his  Juno, 
and  was  made  happy.  (Epist.  ii.  ad  Serenam.) 

z  Claudian  feels  the  honour  like  a  man  who  deserved  it,  (in  praefat. 
Bell.  Get.)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomponius  Laetus.  The  sta- 
tue of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected, 
during  his  life-time,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
temporaries.     It  was  a  noble  design. 
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After  the  praises  of  Stilieho  became  offensive  and 
eriminal.  Claadian  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
a  powerful  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom  he  had 
provoked  by  the  insoleuee  of  wit.  He  had  com- 
pared, in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters 
of  two  praetorian  prefects  of  Italy  ;  he  contrasts  the 
innocent  repose  of  a  philosopher.  \\  bo  sometimes  re- 
signed the  hours  of  business  to  slumber,  perhaps  to 
study,  with  the  interested  diligence  of  a  rapacious 
minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 
sacrilegious  gain.  "  How  happy."  continues  Clau- 
dian.  "  how  happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of 
Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if 
Hadrian  would  always  sleep  !"a  The  repose  of 
Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and  gen- 
tle admonition  ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian 
watched  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  ob- 
tained, from  the  enemies  of  Stilieho,  the  trifling  sa- 
crifice of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  concealed 
himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather 
than  of  honour,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  epis- 
tle, a  suppliant  and  humble  recantation  to  the  offend- 
ed prefect.  He  deplores,  in  mournful  strains,  the 
fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
passion  and  folly  ;  submits  to  the  imitation  of  his 
adversary,  the  generous  examples  of  the  clemency 
of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions  ;  and  expresses  his 
hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not 
trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe, 
already  humbled  by  disgrace  and  poverty ;  and 
deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  the  tortures,  and  the 
death  of  his  dearest  friends. h  Whatever  might  be 
the  success  of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the 
grave  the  minister  and  the  poet;  but  the  name  of 
Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian 
is  read  with  pleasure  in  every  country  which  has 
retained,  or  accpiiired,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his 
defects,  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  Claudian  does 
not  either  satisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the 
epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic;  to  select  a  verse, 
that  melts  the  heart,  or  enlarges  the  imagination. 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian, 
the  happy  invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an 
interesting  fable,  or  the  just  and  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  characters  and  situations  of  real  life. 
1'i.r  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published  occa- 
sional panegvrics  and  invectives  ;  and  the  design  of 
these  slavish  compositions  encouraged  bispropen- 

Sh     l.|.i_-nm  xxx. 

Halliu*  indulge!  "imno  noeteaqnc  dieaq  u 

In-'.iniiis  PhoriuH  men,  profana,  r;i |<il 

1  minibus,  hoc,  [late  geatea,  expoaeite  voli   , 
Mallius  ut  vigilet,  uormiat  nt  Phariu*. 
n  1 1- 1  Pbarian  (of  Alexandria  )    See  nil  public  life  in  Gode. 
I   id.  Tbeodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  364.    Malliui  did  not  alway*  sleep.    He 
composed  lome  elegant  dialogue*  on  Uie  Greek  systems  o(  natural  phi 
loaophjr,  [Claud  in  Kail. Theodor.Coue.01— 112.) 

Claudian/a  first  epistle.    Yd,  in  acme  placet,  an  air  of  irony 
and  indignation  betray*  In*  secret  reluctance. 

LhmmI  vanity  baa  made  him  a  Florentine,  oi   a  Spaniard     Bui 
t\v  first  <  |n«n.  .,i  claudian  prove*  him  a  native  of  Alexandria.  '  Pabi  i 
Latin  torn  iii.  p.  \<>\  —  202.  edit.  Era 


sity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These 
imperfections,  however,  are  compensated  in  some 
degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising 
the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics  ;  his  colouring, 
more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and 
splendid  ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display,  and  even 
to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing, a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forci- 
ble, expression,  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
versification.  To  these  commendations,  indepen- 
dent of  any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must 
add  the  peculiar  merit  which  Claudian  derived 
from  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire,  a  native  of 
Egypt,c  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek, 
assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use  and  ab- 
solute command  of  the  Latin  language  ;d  soared 
above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries  ;  and 
placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred 
years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient  Rome.e 
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Invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric. — Manners  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people. — Rome  is  thrice  besieged,  and  at 
length  pillaged,  by  the  Goths. — Death  of  Alaric. 
— The  Goths  evacuate  Italy. — Fall  of  Constantine. 
— Gaul  and  Spain  are  occupied  by  the  barbarians. 
— Independence  of  Britain. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  dis-  Weakness  of  the 
tracted  government  may  often  assume  cour£ °[)R^a"n3' 
the  appearance,  and  produce  the  September, 
effects,  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
public  enemy.  If  Alaric  himself  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  council  of  Ravenna,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were 
actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.a 
The  king  of  the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  per- 
haps with  some  reluctance,  to  destroy  the  formid- 
able adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown.  Their 
active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accom- 
plished the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilieho. 
The  valour  of  Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his 
personal  or  hereditary  influence  over  the  con- 
federate barbarians,  could  recommend  him  only  to 
the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  de- 
tested, the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Va- 

<1  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  Pro- 
binus,  A.  D.  395. 

Romano*  bibimu*  primum,  te  consule,  foiites, 
Et  Latia:  ccssit  (iraia  Thalia  togs. 
Besides  some  (I  reek  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had 
composed,  in  (ireek,  the    Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  BeryttlR, 
Nice,  Sec.     It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than  of 
authentic  history. 
e  Strada  (Prolusion  v.  vi.)  allow* him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic 

poet*,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  I.ucan,  and  Statins.  His  patron  is  the 
accomplished  courtier  Balthazar  Castiglione.  His  admirer*  are  nume- 
rou*  and  passionate.  Yet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic  weeds, 
or  Bower*,  Which  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his  Latin  soil. 

•i  The  -erics  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilieho,  to  the  anival  of 
Mum    liilore  Rome,  can  only  he  found  in  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  347—350. 
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ranes,  and  Vigilantius.     By  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  new  favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as 
they  had  shown  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,b 
were  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of 
the  infantry,  and  of   the   domestic   troops.      The 
Gothic  prince  would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure 
the  edict  which  the   fanaticism  of  Olympius  dic- 
tated to  the  simple  and  devout  emperor.     Honorius 
excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse  to  the  ca- 
tholic church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state  ; 
obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who 
dissented  from  his  religion  ;  and  rashly  disquali- 
fied many  of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers, 
who  adhered  to  the  pagan  worship,  or  who  had  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  Arianism.0    These  measures, 
so  advantageous  to  an   enemy,  Alaric  would  have 
approved,  and  might  perhaps  have  suggested  ;  but 
it  may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  barbarian  would 
have  promoted  his  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhuman    and    absurd    cruelty,  which   was   perpe- 
trated by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  imperial  ministers.     The  foreign 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  person  of 
Stilicho,  lamented   his    death  ;    but  the  desire  of 
revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children ;  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy, 
where    they  had    likewise    deposited   their   most 
valuable  effects.     At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by 
the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre  and 
pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruc- 
tion, the  families  and  fortunes  of  the  barbarians. 
Exasperated  by  such  an  injury,  which  might  have 
awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the 
camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue, 
with  just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  nation, 
that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
By   the    imprudent  conduct   of  the    ministers   of 
Honorius,    the   republic    lost   the    assistance,   and 
deserved  the    enmity,   of   thirty  thousand   of  her 
bravest  soldiers;  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable 
army,  which  alone  might  have  determined  the  event 
of  the  war,  was  transferred   from  the  scale  of  the 
Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 
Alaric  marches  to      In  the  arts  of  negociation,  as  well 
A  ^"los       as  'n  tuose  °f  war>  tne  Gothic   king 
Oct.  &c.        maintained    his    superior    ascendant 
over  an  enemy,  whose  seeming  changes  proceeded 
from  the  total  want  of  counsel  and  design.     From 
his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  atten- 
tively  observed    the    revolutions    of   the    palace, 
watched  the  progress  of   faction  and  discontent, 
disguised  the  hostile  aspect  of  a  barbarian  invader, 
and  assumed  the  more  popular  appearance  of  the 
friend  and   ally  of  the   great  Stilicho  ;    to  whose 
virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he 

b  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  Karcuppovno-iv 
enTroiticrai  toi?  7ro\efi£ois  apKovTar,  sufficient  to  excite  the  contempt  of 
the  enemy. 

c  Eos  qui  catholics  sectse  sunt  inimici,  intra  palatium  militare  pro- 
hibemus.     Nullus  nobis  sit  aliqua  ratione  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  fide 


could  pay  a  just  tribute   of   sincere    praise  and 
regret.     The  pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents, 
who  urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy, 
was  enforced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  personal  in- 
juries ;  and  he  might  speciously  complain,  that  the 
imperial  ministers   still   delayed   and    eluded  the 
payment  of  the   four  thousand   pounds   of  gold ; 
which  had    been  granted   by  the    Roman    senate, 
either   to   reward  his   services,  or   to  appease  his 
fury.     His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an 
artful  moderation,  which  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  designs.     He  required  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable satisfaction ;    but    he    gave  the   strongest 
assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he 
would  immediately  retire.     He  refused  to  trust  the 
faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  yEtius  and  Jason,  the 
sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hos- 
tages to  his  camp :  but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in 
exchange,  several  of  the  noblest    youths    of  the 
Gothic  nation.     The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  inter- 
preted, by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  his  weakness  and  fear.     They  disdained 
either  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ; 
and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived  only  from  their 
ignorance    of    the    extreme    danger,   irretrievably 
wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace   and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the 
barbarians  should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric,  with  bold   and  rapid  marches,  passed  the 
Alps   and   the   Po  ;  hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona,  which 
yielded  to  his  arms  ;  increased  his  forces  by  the 
accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries;  and,  with- 
out meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected 
the  impregnable  residence  of  the  emperor  of  the 
west.     Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege  of 
Ravenna,   the  prudent  leader  of  the   Goths  pro- 
ceeded to  Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the 
sea- coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.      An 
Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were  re- 
spected by  the  barbarians  themselves,  encountered 
the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the 
indignation  of  Heaven  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  earth :  but  the  saint  himself  was  confounded 
by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric,  that  he  felt  a 
secret  and  preternatural  impulse,  which  directed, 
and   even    compelled,  his   march   to  the   gates  of 
Rome.     He  felt,  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune 
were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises  ;  and 
the   enthusiasm   which   he    communicated   to   the 
Goths,  insensibly  removed  the  popular,  and  almost 
superstitious,  reverence  of  the  nations  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  name.     His  troops,  animated 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Flaminian  way,  occupied  the  unguarded  passes  of 
the  Apennine,'1  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of 

et  reli"ione  discordat.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42.  and  Godefroys 
Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  164.  This  law  was  applied  in  the  utmost 
latitude,  and  rigorously  executed.    Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  364. 

d  Addison  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii   p.  54.  edit.  Ruskerville)  has  given 
a  very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.     The 
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I'rnbria  ;  and.  as  they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clitumnus.  might  wantonly  slaughter  and 
devour  the  milk-white  oxen,  which  had  been  so 
long  reserved  for  the  use  of  Roman  triumphs.6  A 
loftv  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tempest  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of  Narni ; 
but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble 
prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated  vigour;  and 
after  he  had  passed  through  the  stately  arches 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  barbaric  victories,  he 
pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome/ 
Bamibal  at  the  During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and 
gates  of  Rome.  nineteen  years,  the  seat  of  empire  had 
never  been  violated  by  the  preseuce  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal,? 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate 
and  people  :  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  en- 
nobled, by  the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings  ; 
and  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus 
ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  hydra.h 
Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war, 
had  accomplished  his  term  of  military  service, 
either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  superior  station  ;  and 
the  decree,  which  invested  with  temporary  command 
all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or  censors,  or  dic- 
tators, gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assistance 
of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman  people  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms.1  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died 
in  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  the  twenty- 
three  legions  which  were  employed  in  the  different 
camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But 
there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  who  were  animated  by  the 
same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every  citizen  was 
trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished 
by  the  constancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising 
the  siege  of  Capua,  or  recalling  their  scattered 
forces,  expected  his  approach.  He  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city:  and  he  was  soon  informed, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent, 
was  sold  for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction  ; 
and  that  a  body  of  troops  was  dismissed   by  an 

Gotbs  •■vcrc  not  at  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ;  but 
lliev  were  phased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  [ntercisa,  a  narrow  passage 
which  Vespasian  had  cut  through  the  rock,  (Oliver.  Italia  AutUi.  torn, 
i   p   818  I  was  totally  neglected. 

t  Hioc  albi  Clitnmni  greges,  et  maxima  Taurus 
Victim*;  ssepe  tuo  penbsi  flnmine  sacra 
Romano*  ad  templa  Ueurn  duxerc  Triumphal, 
i,-      •-  Virgil,  moat  of  the  Latin  poets,  Prnpertius,  Lacan,  Silius  Ita- 
lics,  ('laudian,  fee  irnose  passages  may  i>c  found  in  Cluverius  and 
Addison,  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  Clitumnus. 

-  sue  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of 

Houorius  over  the  same  ground.   (See Claildian  in  vi  Cons.  Ih,n    494— 

The   measured   distance   between    Ravenna  and    Home  was  2.04 

Roman  nubs.    Itinerar.  Weaseling.  p  12ft 

(f  The  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  I, ivy,  I.  xxvi. 
-,  '.),  10,  II ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting 
scene. 

h  These  cornpariv>ns  were  used   by  C'yneas,  the  counsellor  of  I'yr- 

rhu«,  after  his  return  from  hut  embassy,  in  which  be  had  diligently 

studied  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Rome.  See  I'lularch  in  I'yrrbo, 
torn    ii 

■■   In  the  three  census  wbi'b  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about 
the  time  of  the  second    Panic  war,  the   numbers  stand  as  follows,   (see 

!         Bpiton  I  x:<    Hist  I.  xxvii.  36.  nix.  37.)  270,213,  137,108, 


opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the  legions  of  Spain. k 
He  led  his  Africans  toUhe  gates  of  Rome,  where  he 
found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
receive  him  ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a 
combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape, 
unless  he  destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies  ;  and  his 
speedy  retreat  confessed  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  Genealogy  of  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  senators  senators- 
had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic  ; 
and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had 
repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which 
the  devout  Paula1  inherited  and  despised,  are  care- 
fully recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her  con- 
science, and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy 
of  her  father,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as 
Agamemnon,  might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  origin  ; 
but  her  mother,  Blaesilla,  numbered  the  Scipios, 
./Emilius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her 
ancestors;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula, 
deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  yEneas,  the  father 
of  the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who 
desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty 
pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their 
parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar  ;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their 
patron,  which  had  always  prevailed  among  the 
freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most 
of  those  families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many 
causes  of  external  violence  or  internal  decay,  were 
gradually  extirpated  :  and  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  gen- 
erations, among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in 
the  peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre 
of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and  of  per- 
petual revolutions.  Under  each  successive  reign, 
and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of 
hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their 
talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the 
honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome  ;  and  oppressed, 
or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  con- 
sular families ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors."1 

214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so 
enormous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See  Dra- 
kenborch  ad  xxvii.  36.  and  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p. 
325.)  They  diil  not  consider  that  the  second  census  was  taken  only  at 
Rome,  and  tint  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the  death, 
but  likewise  by  the  absence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third  census, 
Livy  expressly  affirms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the  care  of 
particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list,  we  must 
always  deduct,  one. twelfth  above  threescore,  and  incapable  of  bearing 
arms.     See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

k  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance  and 
courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable 
policy  of  the  senate. 

1  See  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  160,  170.  ad  Eustochium  ;  he  bestows  on 
Paula   the   splendid    titles  of   fJraccborum  stirps,  soboles  Scipiunum, 

I'auli  hseres,  cujua  vocabulum  trahit,  Martiae  Papyrise  Mairis  Africani 
veraet  germana  propago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  more 
solid  title  than  the  surname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared  with  a 
thousand  families  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Index  of  Tacitus, 
of  Grater's  Inscriptions,  Sec. 

m  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  .15.)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new 
families  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 
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The  Anician  I"  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian, 
family.  ^e  senat0rs  unanimously  yielded  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight 
view  of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the 
rank  and  antiquity  of  the  noble  families,  which 
contended  only  for  the  second  place.11  During  the 
five  first  ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians 
was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  Praeneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those 
new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  with  the  plebeian 
honours  of  tribunes  of  the  people.0  One  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  christian  era,  the 
family  was  ennobled  by  the  praetorship  of  Anicius, 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  Illyrian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their 
king.p  From  the  triumph  of  that  general,  three 
consulships,  in  distant  periods,  mark  the  succession 
of  the  Anician  name.q  From  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian to  the  final  extinction  of  the  western  empire, 
that  name  shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not 
eclipsed,  in  the  public  estimation,  by  the  majesty 
of  the  imperial  purple/  The  several  branches,  to 
whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  marriage  or 
inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian, 
the  Petronian,  and  the  Olybrian  houses  ;  and  in 
each  generation  the  number  of  consulships  was 
multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim. s  The  Anician 
family  excelled  in  faith  and  in  riches :  they  were 
the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Julian,  who 
was  afterwards  consul  and  praefect  of  the  city, 
atoned  for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  religion 
of  Constantine.'  Their  ample  patrimony  was  in- 
creased by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of  the 
Anician  family  ;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the  ho- 
nours of  the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times, 
the  high  office  of  praetorian  prefect."  His  immense 
estates  were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  though  the  public  might  sus- 
pect, or  disapprove,  the  methods  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 

n  Nee  quisquam  Proeerum  tentet  (licet  aere  vetusto 
Floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatii) 
Se  jactare  parem  ;  sed  prima  sede  relicta 
Aucheniis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo. 

Claud,  iu  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  IS. 
Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenii  has 
amazed  the  critics;  but  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Anician  family, 
o  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius 
Gallus,  Trib.  PI.  A.  U.  C.  506.  Another  Tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  U.  C. 
508.  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Pranestinus.  Livy  (xlv.  43.) 
places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

P  Livy,  xliv.  30,  31.  xlv.  3.  2(5.  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  merit 
of  Anicius,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  su- 
perior lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded  the  Illyrian,  triumph, 
q  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  U.  C.  593.  818.  967.  the 
two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  these 
consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  iufamous  flattery;  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xv.  74.)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance,  to  prove 
the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

r  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  men. 
tioned  (Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  x.  Ep.  10.  12.)  with  singular  respect  by 
the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

s  Fixus  in  omnes 

Cognatos  procedit  honos  ;  quemcumque  requiras 
Hac  de  stirpe  viruni,  certum  est  de  consule  nasci. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  avi,  semperque  renata 
Nobilitate  virenr,  et  prolem  fata  sequuntur. 
(Claudian  in   Prob.  et  Olyb.   Consulat.  12,  &c.)    The  Annii,  whose 
name  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many 
consulships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 


that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
his  clients,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers.11  Such 
was  the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that 
the  two  sons  of  Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were  associated  in  the 
consular  dignity  :  a  memorable  distinction,  with- 
out example,  in  the  annals  of  RomeJ 

"The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  wealth  of  the 
were  used  as  a  proverbial  expression  Roraa"  "obies. 
of  opulence  and  splendour;2  but  the  nobles  and 
senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imi- 
tate that  illustrious  family.  The  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  age,  enumerates  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  houses,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and 
honourable  citizens."  Many  of  these  stately  man- 
sions might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the 
poet,  That  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city  :  since  it 
included  within  its  own  precincts,  every  thing  which 
could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury  ; 
markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths, 
porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.b  The 
historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of 
Rome  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,c  con- 
tinues to  observe,  that  several  of  the  richest  senators 
received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  without  com- 
puting the  stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine,  which, 
had  they  been  sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value 
one-third  of  the  money.-  Compared  to  this  im- 
moderate wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  senatorian  rank,  which  required  many  expenses 
of  a  public  and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  exam- 
ples are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  of  vain 
and  popular  nobles,  who  celebrated  the  year  of  their 
praetorship,  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days, 
and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling/      The    estates  of    the    Roman  senators, 

t  The  title  of  first  christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  i.  553.)  and  the  dislike  of  the  pagans  to 
the  Anician  family.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
183.  v.  p.  44.     Baron.  Annal.  A.  D.  312.  No.  78.  A.  D.  322.  No.  2. 

u  Probus  .  .  .  claritudine  generis  et  potentia  et  opum  magnitu- 
dine,  cognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  queni  universum  po?ne  patrimonia 
sparsa  possedit,  juste  an  secus  uon  judicioli  est  nostri.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cellin.  xxvii.  11.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  niagnifi. 
cent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  of  pope 
Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Baron  ms, 
who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  christian  monument,  has  diligently  pre- 
served the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
395.  No.  5-17.  ,  _  .     , 

x  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  Probus.  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambros.)  Claudian  (in 
Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  30—60.)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the 
glory  of  Probus. 

y  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

z  Secundums,  the  Mauichtean,  ap.  Barou.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  390. 
No.  34. 

a  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89.  498.  500. 
b  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas; 
Vernula  qua-  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Claud.  Rutil.  Numitian.  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 
The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  palace 
would  have  covered  Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4.) 
In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.  See  a  judicious 
note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  562.  last  8vo  edition. 

c  This  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  is  found 
in  a  fragment  of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  197. 

d  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent, 
during  their  respective  praetorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  cente 
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which  so  far  exceeded  the  proportion  of  modern 
wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy. 
Their  possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian 
and  JEgean  seas,  to  the  most  distant  provinces  :  the 
city  of  Nieopolis,  which  Augustus  had  founded  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  the  Actian  victory,  was  the 
property  of  the  devout  Paula;'  and  it  is  observed 
by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which  had  divided  hos- 
tile nations,  now  Bowed  through  the  lands  of  pri- 
vate citizens/  According  to  their  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  estates  of  the  Romans  were  either 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  or  grant- 
ed, for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  indus- 
trious farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  anti- 
quity strenuously  recommend  the  former  method, 
wherever  it  may  be  practicable  ;  but  if  the  object 
should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magnitude, 
from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer 
the  active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the 
mercenary  administration  of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an 
unfaithful,  steward." 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense 
capital,  who  were  never  excited  by  the 
pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  re- 
signed their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements 
of  private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always 
held  in  contempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first 
age  of  the  republic,  increased  their  patrimony,  and 
multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  practice  of 
usury ;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or 
violated,  by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of 
both  parties. h  A  considerable  mass  of  treasure 
must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver  plate;  and  there  were  many  sideboards 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which  contained  more  solid 
silver,  than  had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from 
vanquished  Carthage.*  The  greater  part  of  the 
nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  profuse 
luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  :  and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation. 
Their  desires  were  continually  gratified  by  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  hands  ;  of  the  numerous  train 

narie*.  'or  hundred  weight  of  Bold.)  See  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
107.  This  popular  estimation  allow*  some  latitude;  hut  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  (I.  vi.  leg.  5.)  which  fixes  the 

expense  of  the  first  pnetot  at  23,000,  of  the  tecond  at  20,000,  and  of 
the  third  at  I.O.OOO,  folten.  The  name  of  fullin  (fee  Mem.de  l'Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  727.;  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purie  of  12-5  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
o-flVr  P;irt  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the  29,000  folles  would 
Be  equal  to  150,0001,  ;  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  six  pounds  sterling.  The 
one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous.  There  must  have 
existed  lOUM  third,  and  middle  value,  which  is  here  understood;  hut 
ambiguity  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

•    Niropolis.     .     .      .   in  Acti.teo  littore  s,t  1  posscssionis  vestra.- nunc 
pars   vel    maxima  est.      Jerom.    in    pirefat.    Comment     id    Bpiatol.    ad 

Iituoi,  torn.  ix.  p.  21').  M.  de  Tiliernont  supposes,  strangely enough, 
that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.     Mem.  I.>  <  h  s.  torn.  xii. 

i  ;>ist.  Ixxxix.     Ids  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind  : 
tarnation  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of 

the    Romans      The    philosopher    himself  deserved    some    shire    ot    the 

reproach;  if  it  be  true  thai  hi*  rigoroua exaction  of  Quadringenliei, 

»We  three  hundred  thousand  pound',  which  he  hid  lent  at  high  in 
terest,  provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain.   (DiOD  (,'assius,   1.  Ixii.  p.    1003.) 

According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale,  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britain, 
••!•    Mine   PaustiniM  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 
and  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 


of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the 
fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  professions 
of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients 
were  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  which  have  been  invented  or  improved  by  the 
progress  of  industry ;  and  the  plenty  of  glass  and 
linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts  among  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of 
Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pom- 
pous or  sensual  luxury. k  Their  luxury,  and  their 
manners,  have  been  the  subject  of  minute  and 
laborious  disquisition:  but  as  such  inquiries  would 
divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of  the  present 
work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  prudently  chose  the  capital 
of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the  best  adapted  to 
the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the 
narrative  of  public  events,  a  lively  representation  of 
the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant. 
The  judicious  reader  will  not  always  approve  the 
asperity  of  censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
the  style  of  expression  :  he  will  perhaps  detect  the 
latent  prejudices,  and  personal  resentments,  which 
soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself;  but  he 
will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the 
interesting  and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of 
Rome.1 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  character  of  the 
the  language  of  the  historian)  was  S^J^bJJ' 
founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incre-  Marcellinus. 
dible,  alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long 
period  of  her  infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious 
struggle  against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbours 
and  enemies  of  the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and 
ardour  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms  of  war; 
carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains  ;  and  brought  home  triumphant  laurels 
from  every  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verg- 
ing towards  old  age,  and  sometimes  conquering  by 
the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she  sought  the  blessings 
of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  city, 
which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  fiercest 

fr  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator,  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30.)  always  pre- 
ferred tenants  horn  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim 
from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re  Rustic!, 
I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  40S.  edit.  Genier.  Leipsig.  1735. 

h  Valesius  fad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom,  and 
Auglistin,  that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  (see  Godefroy  ad  I.  ii.  tit. 
xxxiii.  torn.  i.  p.  2.10— 2S9.)  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per 
cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  this 
permission  was  granted  to  the  young  senators. 

i  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4380 
pounds,  which  is  increased  by  I, ivy  (xxx.  45.)  to  100,023:  the  former 
seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  for  any  private 
sideboard. 

k  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  153.)  has 
observed  with  humour,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had 
neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common. 

1  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
•villi  Hi.  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty. eighth 
book.  2.  I  have  given  order  and  connexion  to  the  COD  fused  mass  of 
materials.  3.  I  have  softened  Mine  extravagant  hyherholes,  and  pared 
away  some  superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I  have  developed  some 
observation!  which  were  insinuated,  rather  than  expressed.  With 
these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed,  but 
faithful  and  exact. 
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nations,  and  established  a  system  of  laws,  the  per- 
petual guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  con- 
tent, like  a  wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on 
the  Caesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care  of  govern- 
ing her  ample  patrimony."1     A  secure  and  profound 
peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic  : 
while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 
But  this  native  splendour  (continues  Ammianus)  is 
degraded,  and   sullied,   by  the   conduct   of  some 
nobles  ;  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity,  and 
of  that   of  their   country,  assume  an   unbounded 
licence  of  vice  and  folly.     They  contend  with  each 
other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames  ; 
and  curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and 
sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pa- 
gonius,  or  Tarrasius,"  which  may  impress  the  ears 
of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect.     From 
a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they 
affect  to  multiply  their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble ;  nor  are  they  satisfied,  unless  those 
statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold  :  an  honour- 
able distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul, 
after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  king  Antiochus.     The  ostentation  of  dis- 
playing, of  magnifying,  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the 
estates  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  provokes  the  just  resent- 
ment of  every  man,  who  recollects,  that  their  poor 
and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished  from 
the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
food,  or  the  splendour  of  their  apparel.     But  the 
modern  nobles  measure  their  rank  and  consequence 
according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chariots,0  and  the 
weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.     Their  long 
robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind ;  and  as 
they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasion- 
ally discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics, 
embroidered  with  the  figures  of  various  animals.0 
Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up 

m  Claudian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus,  speaks 
of  this  great  revolution  in  a  much  less  courtly  style  : 

Postquam  jura  ferox  in  se  comraunia  Csesar 
Transtulit ;  et  lapsi  mores  ;   desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recessi. 

De  Bell.  Gildonico,  p.  49. 

n  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verity 
these  extraordinary  names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  historian  himself,  who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  ap- 
plication. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or 
even  seven,  pompous  surnames;  as  for  instance,  Marcus  Maecius 
Maeramius  Furius  Balburius  Caecilianus  Placidus.  See  Noris  Ceno- 
taph. Pisan.  Dissert,  iv.  p.  438. 

o  The  carrvciE,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver, 
curiously  carved  and  engraved  ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or 
horses,  were  embossed  with  gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorius  ;  and  the  A  ppia-n  way  was  covered 
with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  caitiff  out  to  meet  St. 
Melania,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic  siege. 
(Seneca,  epist.  lxxxvii.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49.  Paulin.  Nolan, 
apud.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  397.  No.  5.)  Yet  pomp  is  well  ex- 
changed for  convenience;  and  a  plain  modern  coach,  that  is  hung  upon 
springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity, 
which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

p  In  a  homily  of  Asterhis,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  dis- 
covered (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  that  this  was  a  new  fashion  ;  that  bears, 
wolves,  lions,  and  tigers,  woods,  hunting-matches,  &c.  were  represented 
in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substituted  the 
figure  or  legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 

q  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  6.    Three  large  wild  boars  were  alhired  and 


the  pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets  with  the 
same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with 
post-horses  ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is 
boldly  imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose 
covered  carriages  are  continually  driving  round  the 
immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever 
these  persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to 
visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  their  en- 
trance, a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  conveniences  which 
were  designed  for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in  these 
places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet  any 
of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they 
express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace  ;  while 
they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the 
honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As 
soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  re- 
freshment of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and 
the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity  ;  select  from  their 
private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might 
suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their 
departure  the  same  haughty  demeanour ;  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  excused  in  the  great 
Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  Some- 
times, indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  more  arduous 
achievements  ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and 
procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the 
amusements  of  the  chase."1  If  at  any  time,  but 
more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to 
sail,  in  their  painted  galleys,  from  the  Lucrine  laker 
to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli 
and  Cayeta,s  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to 
the  marches  of  Cassar  and  Alexander.  Yet  should 
a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
gilded  umbrellas ;  should  a  sun-beam  penetrate 
through  some  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink, 
they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament, 
in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not  born  in  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,1  the  regions  of  eternal 
darkness.     In  these  journeys  into  the  country,11  the 

taken  in  the  toils  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic 
sportsman. 

r  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernus,  which  stands  in 
the  text,  is  immaterial.  The  two  lakes,  Avernus  and  Lucriuus,  com- 
municated with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupendous 
moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port,  which  opened,  through  a  nar- 
row entrance,  into  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who  resided  on  the  spot, 
has  described  (Georgic  ii.  161.)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  ; 
and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  have  derived  much  light 
from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake,  since 
the  year  1538,  into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  SeeCamillo  Pellegrino  Discorsi 
della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239,  244,  &c.  Antonii  Sanfelicii  Campania, 
p.  13.  88. 

s  The  regna  Cumanaet  Puteolana;  loca  caeteroqui  valde  expetend;!, 
interpellantium  autem  multitudine  paeue  fugieuda.  Cicero  ad  Attic, 
xvi.  17. 

t  The  proverbial  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  was  originally 
borrowed  from  the  description  of  Homer,  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,)  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593. 
the  Leyden  edition. 

u  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  epist.  exxiii.  three  curious  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  troop  of  Numidian  light-horse,  who  announced,  by  a  cloud 
of  dust,  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage-mules  trans- 
ported not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of 
chrystal  and  murra,  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French 
translator  of  Seneca,  (torn.  iii.  p.  402—422.)  to  mean  the  porcelain  of 
China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were 
covered  with  a  medicated  crust,  or  ointment,  which  secured  them 
against  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  frost. 
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whole  body  of  the  household  marches  with  their 
master.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  armed  troops,  the 
advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  marshalled  by  the 
skill  of  their  military  leaders  ;  so  the  domestic 
officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority, 
distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves 
and  attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move 
in  the  front ;  and  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  ministers,  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table.  The 
main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of 
idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by 
the  favourite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age 
to  youth,  according  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their 
numbers,  and  their  deformity,  excite  the  horror  of 
the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to  execrate 
the  memorv  of  Semiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which 
she  invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature, 
and  of  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  gene- 
rations. In  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction, 
the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exquisite  sensibility 
for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous  indif- 
ference for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  When 
thev  have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been 
tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised 
with  three  hundred  lashes:  but  should  the  same 
slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master  will 
mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow;  but 
that,  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape 
punishment.  Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans;  and  every  stranger,  who  could 
plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or 
rewarded,  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  intro- 
duced to  one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he 
is  welcomed  indeed  in  the  first  audience,  with  such 
warm  professions,  and  such  kind  inquiries,  that  he 
retires,  enchanted  with  the  affability  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long 
delayed  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of 
manners,  as  well  as  of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favour- 
able reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day, 
and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his  person, 
his  name,  and  his  country,  are  already  forgotten. 
If  he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradu- 
ally   numbered    in   the   train   of  dependents,  and 

i  Pistributio  solemnium  sportularnm.  The  aportultr,  or  8pnrtell<r, 
were  small  basket*,  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provision*, 
of  the  value  of  100  quadrantes,  or  twclvepence  halfpenny,  which  were 
ranged   m    order   in   the  ball,  and    ostentatiously  distributed   to   the 

hungry  or   Servile   crowd,   who   waited  at  the   door.     Tins  indelicate 

custom  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  and 
the  satires  of  Juvenal.    See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21.  in 

C.  16.  in  Domilian.  c.  4.  7.  These  basket*  of  provisions  were 
afterward*  converted  into  large  piece*  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate, 
which  were  mutually  given  and  accepted  even  by  the  persi  -  of  the 
highest  rank,    'See  Syrnmach.   epi*t.    iv.   65.  ix.    124.  and   Miscell.   p. 

160.   on  solemn  occasion*,  of  consulships,  marriage*,  fccc. 

y  The  want  of  an  Knglisb  name  oblige*  me  to  refer  to  the  common 

genus  of  squirrel*,  the  Latan  gill,  the  French  loirs  a  little  Boiroal, 

who  inhabit*  the  wood*,  and  remain*  torpid  in  cold  weather.  (See 
Plin.  Hist.  N'atur.  viii.  82.  liuffon,  Hist.  Natnrellc,  torn.  viii.  p.  168 
Pennaot's  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  2H9.)  The  art  of  rearing  and 
fattening  great  UUUlbcl* of  gllret  V/a«  practised  in  Roman  villas,  as 
a  profitable  artirlr  of  rural  economy,  fvarro,  de  fie  Rustic*,  iii.  1.1.) 
The  excessive  'I.  rnand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables,  was  increased  by 
the  foolish  prohibitions  of  the  Censors;  and  it  is  reported,  thai  they 


obtains  the  permission  to  pay  his  assiduous  and 
unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron,  incapable 
of  gratitude  or  friendship  ;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return. 
Whenever  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular 
entertainment ; x  whenever  they  celebrate,  with  pro- 
fuse and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets; 
the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the 
learned,  are  seldom  preferred ;  and  the  nomencla- 
tors,  who  are  commonly  swayed  by  interested  mo- 
tives, have  the  address  to  insert,  in  the  list  of  invi- 
tations, the  obscure  names  of  the  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  compa- 
nions of  the  great,  are  those  parasites,  who  practise 
the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery  ;  who 
eagerly  applaud  each  word,  and  every  action,  of 
their  immortal  patron  ;  gaze  with  rapture  on  his 
marble  columns,  and  variegated  pavements ;  and 
strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance,  which 
he  is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal 
merit.  At  the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  squir- 
rels,? or  the  fish,  which  appear  of  an  uncommon 
size,  are  contemplated  with  curious  attention  ;  a 
pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational 
guests  are  disgusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repe- 
tition, notaries  are  summoned  to  attest,  by  an  au- 
thentic record,  the  truth  of  such  a  marvellous  event. 
Another  method  of  introduction  into  the  houses  and 
society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profession 
of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play. 
The  confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indis- 
soluble bond  of  friendship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy: 
a  superior  degree  of  skill  in  the  Tesserarian  art 
(which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and 
tables2)  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.  A 
master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or 
assembly,  is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in 
his  countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation,  which 
Cato  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  he  was  re- 
fused the  praetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious 
people.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  en- 
gages the  curiosity  of  the  nobles,  who  abhor  the 
fatigue,  and  disdain  the  advantages,  of  study  ;  and 
the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  histories  of 
Marius  Maximus."    The  libraries,  which  they  have 


are  still  esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents 
by  the  Colonna  princes.  (See  Brolier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  torn. 
ii.  p.  458  apud  Barbou,  1779.) 

7.  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names 
of  trictrac,  or  backgammon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest 
Roman*;  and  old  Mucins  Scssvola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a 
very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  Indus  tluodecim  .icriplormn,  from 
the  twelve  scripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  alveolus  or 
table.  On  these,  the  two  armies,  the  while  and  the  black,  each  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regularly  placed,  anil  alternately 
moved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game;  and  the  chances  of  the 
tessera;  or  dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and 
varieties  of  the  nerdiludiiim  (a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ire- 
land to  Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trifling  subject,  a  copious  torrent 
of  classic  and  oriental  learning.  See  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p. 
217—406. 

s  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  vei  hosissimus,  qui  et  mylhis. 
toricis  se  volumiriihus  implicavit.  Vopiscns,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  212. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperor*,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Sevei  us. 

See  Gerard  Vossltu  de  Historic!*  Latin.  I.  ii.  c.  3.  in  his  works,  vol.  iv 
p.  67. 
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inherited  from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary 
sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.b  But  the  costly 
instruments  of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous 
lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  constructed  for 
their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces 
of  Rome.  In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to 
sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind. 
It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light 
and  frivolous  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is 
of  sufficient  weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most 
intimate  friends ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not 
suffered  to  return  home,  till  they  have  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  a  previous  ablution.  Yet  this 
selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occasionally  yields  to 
the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The  pros- 
pect of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as 
far  as  Spoleto  ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and 
dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance, 
or  even  of  a  legacy  ;  and  a  wealthy,  childless  citi- 
zen is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans.  The  art 
of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favourable  testa- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its 
execution,  is  perfectly  understood  ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  same  house,  though  in  different 
apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  the  laud- 
able design  of  over-reaching  each  other,  have  sum- 
moned their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  their  mutual,  but  contradictory,  inten- 
tions. The  distress  which  follows  and  chastises 
extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the  great  to  the 
use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When  they 
desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  suppli- 
cating style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy ;  but  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal 
and  tragic  declamation  of  the  grandsons  of  Her- 
cules. If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they  readily 
procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  main- 
tain a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  inso- 
lent creditor ;  who  is  seldom  released  from  prison, 
till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt. 
These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character  of 
the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition, 
that  disgraces  their  understanding.  They  listen 
with  confidence  to  the  predictions  of  haruspices, 
who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the 
signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity  ;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to 
dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently 
consulted,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the 
situation  of  Mercury,  and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.c 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  this  vain  credulity  may 

b  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macro, 
bius,  and  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  proofs,  that  christian 
theology,  and  classic  literature,  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several 
Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank. 

c  Macrobius,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stars 
as  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  signs,  of  future  events,  (de  Somn.  Scipion 
1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  68.) 

<1  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vi.  36.)  are  full  of  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  rich,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  melan- 
choly story  of  a  brave  old  soldier,  (Dionys.  Hal.  I.  vi.  c.  26.  p.  347.  edit. 
Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii.  23.)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  those 
primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  praised. 

e  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent. 
Cicero.  Orfic.  ii.  2).  and  comment.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  Graev.    This 


often  be  discovered  among  the  profane  sceptics, 
who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a 
celestial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the   „ 

r  State  and  cha- 

seat  ot  commerce  and  manufactures,  racterofthe 
the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  peop,e  of  Rome- 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity,  or  la- 
bour, of  their  hands,  are  commonly  the  most  pro- 
lific, the  most  useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the  most 
respectable,  part  of  the  community.  But  the  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and 
servile  arts,  had  been  oppressed,  from  the  earliest 
times,  by  the  weight  of  debt  and  usury ;  and  the 
husbandman,  during  the  term  of  his  military  service, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.d 
The  lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been  originally  di- 
vided among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  pro- 
prietors, were  insensibly  purchased,  or  usurped,  by 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed, 
that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  possessed  of 
any  independent  substance.e  Yet  as  long  as  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honours  of 
the  state,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride 
alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  po- 
verty ;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably  supplied 
by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  or  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, 
of  Rome.  But  when  the  prodigal  commons  had 
imprudently  alienated  not  only  the  use,  but  the  in- 
heritance, of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Caesars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched  populace, 
which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally 
extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruit- 
ed by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  influx  of 
strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  was 
the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that 
the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe, 
and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The 
intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity 
of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and 
the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the  Syrians, 
were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude  ;  which, 
under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans, 
presumed  to  despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even 
their  sovereigns,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of 

the  ETERNAL  CITY.f 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still    Pubiic  djstribu. 
pronounced  with  respect :  the  frequent   \ioa  of  br,ead<. 

r  r  _       *  bacon,  oil,  wine, 

and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabit-   &c. 

vague  computation  was  made  A.  U.  C.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune 
Philippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi,  (see 
Plutarch,)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of  the 
common  people. 

f  See  the  third  Satire  (60—125.)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  com- 
plains, 

Cluamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Acha?i  '. 

Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberira  defluxit  Orontes ; 

Et  linguam  et  mores,  &c. 
Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolat.  ad  Helv.  c. 
6.)  by  the  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of 
exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  born  in 
the  city. 
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ants  were  indulged  with  impunity  ;  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  instead  of  crashing  the  last 
remains  of  the  democracy,  by  the  strong-  arm  of 
military  power,  embraced  the  mild  policy  of  Augus- 
tus, and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse 
the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.*  I.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  dis- 
tributions of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread  ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  was  con- 
structed and  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who  was 
furnished  with  a  ticket,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps, 
which  hail  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or 
division,  and  received,  cither  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very 
low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three 
pounds  for  the  use  of  his  family.  II.  The  forest  of 
Lueania.  whose  acorns  fattened  large  droves  of  wild 
bogs,'1  aO'orded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five 
months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon 
was  distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  declined  from  its  former  lustre,  was 
ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  the  Third, 
at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.'  III.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity, 
the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as 
well  as  for  the  bath  ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which 
was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  Rome, 
amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of  pounds, 
to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand 
English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to 
provide  the  metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty  of 
corn,  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary 
article  of  human  subsistence  ;  and  when  the  popu- 
lar clamour  accused  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  re- 
former, to  remind  his  subjects,  that  no  man  could 
reasonably  complain  of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts 
of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many 
copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.k  This 
rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed;  and,  although 
the  generous  design  of  Aurelian'  does  not  appear  to 
bave  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine 
was  allowed  on  \ery  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The 
administration  of  the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to 
a  magistrate  of  honourable  rank  ;  and  a  considera- 
ble p;irt  of  tbc  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved 
for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Rome. 


v  Almost  all  that  ill  said  of  the  bread,   bacon,  oil,  wine,  Sec.   may  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth  hook  of  the  Theodosian  Code;  which  expressly 
treats  of  On;  police  of  the  itreat  cities,    See  particularly  tin:  titles  iii, 
xvj.  xvji.  xxiv.    'I'hi:  collateral  testimonies  are  produced  in 
'  ;.'-.  Commentary,  anil  it   is  needless  to  transcribe  them.    Ac- 

cording to  a  law  of  Thcodosjus,  which  appreciate*  in  money  the  military 
allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  'eleven  shilling*)  was  equivalent  to  eighty 
pouods  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  raodii  'or 
of  '-ill.    [Cod.  Tbeod.  I.  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17.)    Tin-,  equation, 

compared  with   another  of  seventy  pounds  of  hacon    for  an    amphora, 
(Coo.  Tbeod.  I.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4. J  lixes  the  price  of  wine  at  about  six. 

teen-pence  tin- gallon. 

anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14.  in 
ton.  Iii  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  obserres of  I. mania,  in  his  bar- 
barous Latin,  Ueeio  optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans,  et  lanlum 

rrmltiirri  foras  emittit.     Propter  f|iiod  est  in  rnonlihus,  enjus  arscam 
animal, urn  variarn.  tu 

i  Bee  Novell,  ad  calcera  O..I  Tbeod,  I).  Valent,  I.  i.  lit   xv.    This 
law  wa»  published  at  Rome,  June  the  29th,  A.  D.  V>2. 


The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  j  ustly  Use  of  the  pub 
celebrated  by  the  praises  of  Augustus  lic  baths, 
himself,  replenished  the  Thermos,  or  baths,  which 
had  been  constructed,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with 
imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  hoxirs,  for 
the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the 
people,  contained  above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of 
marble  ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  were  reckon- 
ed in  the  baths  of  Diocletian."1  The  walls  of  the  lofty 
apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that 
imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  de- 
sign, and  the  variety  of  colours.  The  Egyptian 
granite  was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the  precious 
green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual  stream  of 
hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons, 
through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy 
silver ;  and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase, 
with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a 
scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia."  From  these  stately  pa- 
laces issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians, 
without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle  ;  who  loitered 
away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear 
news,  and  to  hold  disputes ;  who  dissipated,  in  ex- 
travagant gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.0 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  Gamesands])ec. 
amusement  of  the  idle  multitude,  de-  tacles- 
pended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games 
and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  christian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  ;  but 
the  Roman  people  still  considered  the  circus  as 
their  home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  re- 
public. The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at  the  dawn 
of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many 
who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the 
adjacent  porticoes.  From  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing, careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators, 
who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention  ; 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers,  their 
minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success 
of  the  colours  which  they  espoused  :  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a 
race.p  The  same  immoderate  ardour  inspired  their 
clamours,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were 


k  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  favourite  wine  of  Ithaetia,  never  exceeded  a  sexlarins, 
fan  Knglish  pint.)  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  loc.  and  Arbutlinot's 
Tallies,  p.  86. 

1  His  design  was  to  plant,  vineyards  along  the  sea-coast  of  Hetrurla  ; 
(Vnpisciis,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  225.)  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncul- 
tivated Maremmc  of  modern  Tuscany. 

ni  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  l!>7. 

ii  Seneca  (epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  Afiicanus, 
at  his  villa  of  Litemum,  with  the  magnificence  (which  was  continually 
increasing)  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long  he  fore  the  stately  Therma- 
of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were  erected.  The  qiia/lmns  paid  for 
admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  as,  about  one-eighth  of  an  English 
penny. 

o  ammuuius,  (I.  xiv.  c.  fi.  and  I.  xxviii.  c.4.)  afler  describing  the  lux- 
ury and  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Koine,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation, 
the  rices  and  follies  of  the  common  people. 

P  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  Stc.  The  expressions  of  I  lie  historian  Am- 
mianus  are  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirists  ;  aud 
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entertained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
various  modes  of  theatrical  representation.  These 
representations  in  modern  capitals  may  deserve  to 
be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste, 
and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic 
Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond 
the  imitation  of  Attic  genius,11  had  been  almost  to- 
tally silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;r  and  their 
place  was  unworthily  occupied  by  licentious  farce, 
effeminate  music,  and  splendid  pageantry.  The 
pantomimes,s  who  maintained  their  reputation  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  perfection  of 
their  art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of 
the  philosopher,  always  excited  the  applause  and 
wonderof  the  people.  The  vast  and  magnificent  thea- 
tres of  Rome  were  filled  by  three  thousand  female 
dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with  the 
masters  of  the  respective  chorusses.  Such  was  the 
popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished  from 
the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public 
pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law,  which  was 
strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
aits.1 

Popuiousr.es*  of       Xt  is  said>  that  the  foolish  curiosity 
Rome.  0f  Elagabalus  attempted  to  discover, 

from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  more  rational  method 
of  inquiry  might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  wisest  princes,  who  could  easily 
have  resolved  a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman 
government,  and  so  interesting  to  succeeding  ages. 
The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly 
registered ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  con- 
descended to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the 
common  average,  we  might  now  produce  some 
satisfactory  calculation,  which  would  destroy  the 
extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  con- 
firm the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  philo- 
sophers." The  most  diligent  researches  have  col- 
lected only  the  following  circumstances ;  which, 
slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  tend  in  some 

both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the  life.  The  numbers  which 
the  great  circus  was  capable  of  receiving  are  taken  from  the  original 
NotititE  of  the  city.  The  differences  between  them  prove  that  they 
did  not  transcribe  each  other;  but  the  sum  may  appear  incredible, 
though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  city. 

q  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta. 
Horat.  Epistol.  ad  Pisones,  285.  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed, 
note  of  Dacier,  who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the 
Brutus  and  the  Decius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Maternus.  The 
Octavia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

r  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to 
the  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to 
the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de  Ora- 
toribus,  c.  9.  11.  and  Plin.  Epistol.  vii.  17.) 

s  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  entitled  de  Saltatione,  torn.  ii.  p.  265 
— 317.  edit.  Reitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honourable  name  of 
xetpoaocpot ;  and  it  was  required,  that  they  should  be  conversant  with 
almost  every  art  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  Memoiresde  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  has  given  a  short  history  of  the 
art  of  pantomimes. 

t  Aramianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation, 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who  might 
have  given  children  to  the  jtate,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  to  curl 
and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  volubilibus  gyris,  dum  exprimunt  in- 
numera  simulacra,  quae  finxere  fabnlce  theat rules. 

u  Lipsius,  (torn.  iii.  p.  423.  de  Magnitnd.  Romana,  1.  iii.  c.  3.)  and 


degree  to  illustrate  the  question  of  the  populousness 
of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammo- 
nius,  the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to 
twenty-one  miles."  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle ;  the 
geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the 
largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  II. 
The  architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion, 
has  peculiar  weight  and  authority,  observes,  that  the 
innumerable  habitations  of  the  Roman  people  would 
have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which  was 
probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and 
villas,  suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient, 
practice  of  raising  the  houses  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air.>*  Rut  the  loftiness  of  these  build- 
ings, which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work  and  in- 
sufficient materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and 
fatal  accidents  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by 
Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of 
private  edifices  within  the  walls  of  Rome  should 
not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground/  III.  Juvenal a  laments,  as  it  should  seem 
from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice 
of  emigrating,  without  delay,  from  the  smoke  of 
Rome,  since  they  might  purchase,  in  the  little  towns 
of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the 
same  price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and 
miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  im- 
moderately dear ;  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  pa- 
laces and  gardens  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space  ;  and  the 
different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the  same  house 
were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  among  several  families  of  plebeians. 
IV.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  re- 
gions of  the  city,  is  accurately  stated  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  composed  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  thousand 

Isaac  Vossius,  (Observat.  Var.  p  26 — 34.)  have  indulged  strange  dreams 
of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteeu  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hume,  (Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  450—457.)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism, 
betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  populousness  of  an- 
cient times. 

x  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  torn.  ix. 
p.  400. 

y  In  ea  autem  majestate  urbis,  etcivium  infinite  frequentia  innume- 
rabiles  habitationes  opus  fuit  explicare.  Ergo  cum  recipere  non  posset 
area  plana  tantam  multitudinem  in  urbe,  ad  auxilium  altitudinis  aedi- 
ficiorum  res  ipsa  coegit  devenire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  passage,  which 
I  owe  to  Vossius,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 

z  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Claudian,  Rutilius, 
&c.  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicts.  See  Lipsius,de 
Magnitud.  Romana,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

Tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant : 

Tu  nescis;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 
Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A  pluvia. 

Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  199. 

a  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  166.  223,  &c.  The 
description  of  a  crowded  insula,  or  lodging-house,  in  Petrouius,  (c.  95. 
97.)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  learn  from 
legal  authority,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris 
Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  181.)'the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  crenacula,  or 
apartments  of  an  insula,  annually  produced  forty  thousand  sesterces, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (Pandect.  I.  xix. 
tit.  ii.  No.  30.)  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent,  and  high 
value,  of  those  common  buildings. 
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three  hundred  and  eighty-two.*  The  two  classes  of 
domus  and  of  insuhr.  into  which  they  are  divided, 
include  all  the  habitations  of  the  capital,  of  every 
rank  aud  condition,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the 
Anicii,  with  a  numerous  establishment  of  freedmen 
and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodging-house, 
where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife,  were  permit- 
ted to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the 
tiles.  If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  has  been  found  applicable 
to  Paris,c  and  indifferently  allow  about  twenty-five 
persons  for  each  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand :  a  number  which  cannot  be 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, though  it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.d 
Fir>.t  siege  of  Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under 
Rome  by  the   tfae  rdgn  of  Honorius  .    at  the  time 

A.  D.  408.  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the 
siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  the  city.e  By  a 
skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  who  im- 
patiently watched  the  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric 
encompassed  the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with 
the  adjacent  country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  the  Romans 
derived  the  surest  and  most  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  a  vile  barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the 
capita]  of  the  world  :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon 
humbled  by  misfortune  ;  and  their  unmanly  rage, 
instead  of  being  directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms, 
was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and  inno- 
cent victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the 
Romans  might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodo- 
sius,  the  aunt,  nay,  even  the  adopted  mother,  of  the 
reigning  emperor  :  but  they  abhorred  the  widow  of 
Stilicho  ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion 
to  the  talc  of  calumny,  which  accused  her  of  main- 
taining a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  Gothic  invader.  Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the 
same  popular  pbrensy,  the  senate,  without  requiring 
any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  her  death.  Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled  ; 
and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to 
find,  that  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  city.  That  un- 
fortunate city  gradually  experienced 
the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 
calamities  of  famine.     The  daily  allowance  of  three 

b  This  turn  total  is  composed  of  1780  domiu,  or  Rrf-at  houses,  of  46,002 
intulie,  or  plebeian  habitation- ;  '-'■<■  N'ardini,  Koma  Antirn.  I.  mi.  p.  88.) 

and  these  numbers  arc  ascertained  by  the  agreement  ol  tli*--  text*  of  the 

different  NotUUi.     N'ardini,  I.  viii.  p.  ■i'lH.  500. 

e  See  thai  accurate  writer  ftf.  de  Messance,  Recherche*  sur  la  I'opu. 
lation,  |».  |?.-,_|H7.  from  probable  or  certain  ground*,  be  assigns  to 
Pari*  23,V,'>  houses,  71,114  families,  and  670,030  inhabitants. 

>1  Thla  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  M.  Brotier, 
the  laM  edit/.r  of  Tacitus,  'torn.  ii.  p.  380.)  baa  assumed  from  similar 
principles  |  though  he  teeUMtO  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision,  which  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 

*  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  con. 
founded  with  those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  360— 


Famine. 


pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one-half,  to  one- 
third,  to  nothing  ;  and  the  price  of  corn  still  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  propor- 
tion. The  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life,  solicited  the  precarious 
charity  of  the  rich  ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Lacta,  the 
widow  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated,  to  the  use  of 
the  indigent,  the  princely  revenue,  which  she  an- 
nually received  from  the  grateful  successors  of  her 
husband/  But  these  private  and  temporary  dona- 
tives were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a 
numerous  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  in- 
vaded the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves. 
The  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury,  discovered 
how  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  demands  of 
nature  ;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty 
sustenance  which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  food  the  most  repugnant  to 
sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments  the  most  un- 
wholesome and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were 
eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage 
of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that 
some  desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ; 
and  even  mothers,  (such  was  the  horrid  conflict  of 
the  two  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  na- 
ture in  the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said  to 
have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants  !« 
Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  ex- 
pired in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of 
sustenance  ;  and  as  the  public  sepulchres  without 
the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the 
stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  un- 
buried  carcasses,  infected  the  air;  and       „, 

■        ■  Plague. 

the  miseries  of  famine  were  succeeded 
and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential 
disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and  effectual 
relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the 
fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the 
despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to  accept 
the  offers  of  a  preternatural  deliverance.  Pompei- 
anus,  prefect  of  the  city,  had   been 

'    »  superstition. 

persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of 
some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force 
of  spells  and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  point  those  celestial 
fires  against  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.11  The 
important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent, 

354.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Phot.  p.  ISO.  Philosfcor- 
gins,  ],    xii.  c.  .'!.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  467— 475. 

f  The  mother  of  La:ta  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  father,  family, 
and  country,  are  unknown.     Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  59. 

g  Ad  nefandoa  ciboa  ernpit  esurientiutn  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  mem. 
bra  lauiariiiit,  dura  mater  non  parcit  lactenti  infantia;;  ct  rccipit  utero, 
quern  paullo  ante  effuderat  Jerom  ad  Principiara,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  The 
same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and 
Parif.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Henriade,  and  the 
Journal  de  Henri  IV.  torn.  i.  p.  47-83;  and  observe  that  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic,  than  the  most  laboured  descrip- 
tions of  epic  poetry. 

h  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  355,  356.)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies,  like  a  Greek 
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the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
is  accused,  perhaps  without  foundation,  of  preferring 
the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid  severity  of  the 
christian  worship.  But  when  the  question  was  agi- 
tated in  the  senate,  when  it  was  proposed  as  an 
essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be 
performed  in  the  capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in 
the  presence,  of  the  magistrates  ;  the  majority  of 
that  respectable  assembly,  apprehensive  either  of 
the  Divine  or  of  the  imperial  displeasure,  refused 
to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent 
to  the  public  restoration  of  paganism.1 
Alaric  accepts  a  The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was 
theS°ie»e"draiSeS  in  the  clemency,  or  at  least  in  the  mo- 
A.  V.  409.  deration,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The 
senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme 
powers  of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors 
to  negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust 
was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish 
extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  provinces  ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune 
of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by 
his  dexterity  in  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former 
intimacy  with  the  Gothic  prince.  When  they  were 
introduced  into  his  presence,  they  declared,  perhaps 
in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their  abject  con- 
dition, that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war  ;  and  that,  if 
Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitu- 
lation, he  might  sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to 
give  battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in 
arms,  and  animated  by  despair.  "  The  thicker  the 
hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  concise  reply 
of  the  barbarian  ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expres- 
sive of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwar- 
like  populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they 
were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  condescended 
to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept  as  the 
price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome  :  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  or  of  individuals  ;  all  the  rich 
and  precious  movables  ;  and  all  the  slaves  who 
could  prove  their  title  to  the  name  of  barbarians. 
The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a 
modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  O  king!  are 
your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?" 
"  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They 
trembled,  and  retired.  Yet  before  they  retired,  a 
short  suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allow- 
ed some  time  for  a  more  temperate  negociation. 
The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly  re- 
unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I 
suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret,  and  the  puhlic ; 
the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by  which 
Numa  had  drawn  down  "Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

Quid  agant  laqueis,  quae  carmina  dicant, 

Quiique  trahant  superis  sedibus  arte  Jovem 

Scire  nefas  homini. 
The  ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  pignora  Imperii,  which  were  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin 
from  this  mysterious  event.  (Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  259—398.)  It  was  probably 
designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  (March  the 
1st,  A.  D.  409.)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

i  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  6.)  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  actually, 
though  unsuccessfully,  made  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 


laxed  ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms  ; 
and  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand 
robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scar- 
let cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
pepper.k  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of 
war ;  the  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged  during 
the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance  ;  the  hoards  of 
secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  avarice  ;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils 
afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they 
were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were 
cautiously  opened  ;  the  importation  of  provisions 
from  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was  no 
longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens  re- 
sorted in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was  held 
during  three  days  in  the  suburbs ;  and  while  the 
merchants,  who  undertook  this  gainful  trade,  made 
a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which 
were  deposited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries. 
A  more  regular  discipline,  than  could  have  been 
expected,  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of  Alaric  ; 
and  the  wise  barbarian  justified  his  regard  for  the 
faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  in- 
sulted some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia. 
His  army,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  capi- 
tal, slowly  advanced  into  the  fair  and  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  establish 
his  winter  quarters  ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  be- 
came the  refuge  of  forty  thousand  barbarian  slaves, 
who  had  broke  their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the 
command  of  their  great  deliverer,  to  revenge  the 
injuries,  and  the  disgrace,  of  their  cruel  servitude. 
About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more  honour- 
able reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom 
Adolphus,1  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted, 
at  his  pressing  invitation,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  who  had  cut  their 
way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  victo- 
rious leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  bar- 
barian with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman 
general,  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting    men  ;    and   Italy  pronounced  with 

Innocent  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  645.)  is  determined 
not  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  condes- 
cension. 

k  Pepper. was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman 
cookery,  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten 
shillings,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  14.  It  was  brought 
from  India ;  and  the  same  country,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords 
the  irreatest  plenty  :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  navigation  has 
multiplied  the  quantity,  and  reduced  the  price.  See  Histoire  Politique 
et  Philosophique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  457. 

1  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called,  by  Jomandes  and  Isidore,  Athaul- 
pluis;  by  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  Ataulphus  ;  and  by  Olympiodnrns, 
Adaoulplius.  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus,  which 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons,  or 
brothers,  of  the  ancient  Goths. 
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and    respect  the   formidable  name  of  Ala 
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At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries. 

Fruitless  nesrocia-  ,  ..    „     ,        .  ,  1    *•    _   *i.„ 

tions  for  pew*,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  relating  tlie 
a.  IX«».  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of 
Rome,  without  presuming;  to  investigate  the  motives 
of  their  political  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  ap- 
parent prosperity,  Alaric  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
some  secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or 
perhaps  the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  cre- 
dulity off  the  ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of 
the  Goths  repeatedly  declared,  that  it  was  his  desire 
to  be  considered  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  of  the 
Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest  request, 
were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more 
clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  negocia- 
tions,  could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as 
they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. The  barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  west ;  he  stipu- 
lated an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money  ;  and  he 
chose  tbe  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and 
Yenetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new  kingdom,  which 
would  have  commanded  the  important  communica- 
tion between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest 
terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even 
to  content  himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum, 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many." But  the  hopes  of  peace  were  disappointed 
by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of  the 
minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salu- 
tary remonstrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their 
ambassadors  under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort, 
too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour,  and  too  feeble 
for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dalmatians, 
the  flower  of  the  imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to 
march  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  through  an  open 
country,  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable 
myriads  of  the  barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries, 
encompassed  and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  minis- 
terial folly  ;  their  general,  Valens,  with  an  hundred 
•oldiera,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  one 
off  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law  off  nations,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase hi>  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand 
pieces  off  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resenting 
this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed 
his  proposals  of  peace  ;  and  the  second  embassy  of 
the  Roman  senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dig- 
nity from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the 


m  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Roman*,  &c.  i»  taken  from 
Zcaimna,  I.  v.  p.  354,  356.  358,  359.  302,  383.    The  .-Klilition.il  circum- 
few  and  trifling  to  r fju irr-  any  other  quotation.    • 
Ztmmot,  1.  v.  p.  387—469. 
'■  Zoahrma,  1  v.  p.  3W— 362.    TIk-  bishop,  by  remaking  it  Ravenna, 
escaped  tbe  impending  calamities  the  city.  Oroaini,  I.  fii.  c  30  p  '>'■'■ 
p  For  theadtenturesof  Olympiiif,  and  his  successors  in  the  miuiitry, 
/    nun*,  I.  v.  p.  363.  365,  J*/-,  and  Olympiodor.  ip.  Phot   p.  1*", 
181. 


city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a 
detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.0 

Olympius  p  might  have  continued  to  change  and  suc 
insult  the  iust  resentment  of  a  people,  cession  of  minis. 
who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author 
of  the  public  calamities  ;  but  his  power  was  under- 
mined by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The 
favourite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of 
Honorius,  and  the  empire,  to  Jovius,  the  praetorian 
pra'fect ;  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did  not  atone, 
by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile, 
or  escape,  of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for 
more  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  he  experienced  the 
adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life ;  he 
again  rose  to  power ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into 
disgrace ;  his  ears  were  cut  off ;  he  expired  under 
the  lash  ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After 
the  removal  of  Olympius,  whose  character  was 
deeply  tainted  with  religious  fanaticism,  the  pagans 
and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the  impolitic  pro- 
scription, which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities 
of  the  state.  The  brave  Gennerid,"!  a  soldier  of 
barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the 
military  belt :  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws  were  not  made 
for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to  accept 
any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honour- 
able disgrace,  till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of 
justice  from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  government. 
The  conduct  of  Gennerid,  in  the  important  station, 
to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master- 
general  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and 
Rhaetia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit 
of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want, 
his  troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  exercise, 
and  plentiful  subsistence ;  and  his  private  genero- 
sity often  supplied  the  rewards,  which  were  denied 
by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  trie  court  of  Ravenna. 
The  valour  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the  adjacent 
barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
frontier ;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire 
with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a 
convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a  numerous  train  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufficient,  not 
only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of 
Honorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and 
distraction,  of  corruption  and  anarchy.  Instigated 
by  the  prefect  Jovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious 
mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  two  generals, 
and  of  the  two  principal   eunuchs.     The  generals, 


q  Zosimua  (I.  v.  p.  361.)  relates  this  circumstance  with  visible  com. 
placency,  and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of 
expiring  paganism.  Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  tbe  council 
Of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
1  omplain  of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  enacted,  that  all  conversions 
to  Christianity  should  be  free  and  voluntary.  See  Baronius,  Annal. 
Eccli       A.  T).  409.  No.  12.  A.  U.  110.  No.  47,  48. 
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under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on 
ship-board,  and  privately  executed  ;  while  the  fa- 
vour of  the  eunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and 
secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople.  Euse- 
bius  the  eunuch,  and  the  barbarian  Allobich,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  bed-chamber  and  of 
the  guards  ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  sub- 
ordinate ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
destruction.  By  the  insolent  order  of  the  count  of 
the  domestics,  the  great  chamberlain  was  shame- 
fully beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  emperor;  and  the  subsequent  assas- 
sination of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  pro- 
cession, is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  in 
which  Honorius  discovered  the  faintest  symptom  of 
courage  or  resentment.  Yet  before  they  fell,  Euse- 
bius  and  Allobich  had  contributed  their  part  to  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish  and  perhaps  a 
criminal  motive,  had  negociated  with  Alaric,  in 
a  personal  interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini. 
During  the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was 
persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dig- 
nity, such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his  character, 
could  enable  him  to  support:  and  a  letter,  signed 
with  the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  praetorian  praefect,  granting  him  a 
free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money,  but 
sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours 
of  Rome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  barbarian. 
This  letter  was  imprudently  communicated  to  Alaric 
himself,  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction 
had  behaved  with  temper  and  decency,  expressed, 
in  the  most  outrageous  language,  his  lively  sense  of 
the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to  his  person,  and  to 
his  nation.  The  conference  of  Rimini  was  hastily 
interrupted  ;  and  the  praefect  Jovius,  on  his  return 
to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  even  to 
encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  state  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that, 
without  listening,  in  any  circumstances,  to  any  con- 
ditions of  peace,  they  would  still  persevere  in  per- 
petual and  implacable  war  against  the  enemy  of 
the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negociation.  The 
ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that, 
if  they  had  only  invoked  the  name  of  the  Deity, 

r  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  367 — 369.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  the  head, 
or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, both  in  Egypt  (Genesis  xlii.  15.)  and  Scytliia.  It  was  soon 
transferred,  by  flattery,  to  the  Caesars;  and  Tertullian  complains,  that 
it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to  reverence. 
See  an  elegant  Dissertation  of  the  Abbe  TVIassieu  on  the  Oaths  of  the 
Ancients,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  208, 
209. 

s  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  368,  369.  T  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alaric, 
who  expatiates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome, 

t  See  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lx.  p.  949.  edit. 
Reimar,  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  75,  &c.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were 
still  visible,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  D'Anville,  Mem. 
de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198.)  and  declared,  with 
enthusiasm,  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to 
execute  so  great  a  work.  (Bergier,  Hist,  des  grands  Chemius  des  Ro- 
mains,  torn.  ii.  p.  356.) 

u  The  Ostia  Tyberina,  (see  Oliver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  p.  870—879.) 

in  the  plural  number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  by 

the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of  them 

computed  at  about  two  miles.     The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded  im- 

2   L 


they  would  consult  the  public  safety,  and  trust 
their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  heaven :  but  they  had 
sworn,  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself; 
they  had  touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august 
seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom  ;  and  the  violation  of 
their  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal 
penalties  of  sacrilege  and  rebellion.' 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  Second  siege 
enjoyed,  with  sullen  pride,  the  security  °he  Goths  y 
of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  A- D- 409- 
Ravenna,  they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without 
defence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such 
was  the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or 
affected,  that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the 
Flaminian  way,  he  successively  despatched  the 
bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers 
of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire, 
and  the  sword  of  the  barbarians.s  These  impending 
calamities  were  however  averted,  not  indeed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  or  hu- 
manity of  the  Gothic  king  ;  who  employed  a  milder, 
though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  In- 
stead of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successively 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman 
magnificence.'  The  accidents  to  which  the  preca- 
rious subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed 
in  a  winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had  sug- 
gested to  the  genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful 
design,  which  was  executed  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the 
narrow  entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and 
firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the 
largest  vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  within  three 
deep  and  capacious  basons,  which  received  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  about  two  miles  from 
the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia."  The  Roman  Port 
insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city," 
where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacious 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as 
Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important  place, 
he  summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and  his  demands  were  enforced  by  the  positive 
declaration,  that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should 
be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines,  on  which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended.     The  clamours  of  that  people,  and  the 

mediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the  Port  immediately 
beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river  ;  and  the  distance 
between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on 
Cingolani's  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tiber,  had  choked  the  harbour  of  Ostia;  the  progress  of  the 
same  cause  had  added  much  to  the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  gradually 
left  both- Ostia  and  the  port  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  dry  channels,  (fiumi  morli,)  and  the  large  estuaries  (stagno  di 
Ponente,  de  Levante,)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  and  desolate  tract, 
the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by  the  mathematicians  of 
Benedict  XIV.  ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Romano,  in  six  sheets, 
by  Cingolani,  which  contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  570,000  acres); 
and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheets. 

x  As  early  as  the  third,  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  89—92.)  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century,  (Carol,  a  Sancto 
Paulo,  Notit.  Eccles.  p.  47.)  the  port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city, 
which  was  demolished,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop ;  who  ranks  as 
one  of  six  cardinal  bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  See  Eschinard, 
Descrizione  di  Roma  e  del'  Agro  Romano,  p.  328. 
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terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of  the  senate : 
they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal  of 
placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  un- 
worthy Honorius  ;  and  the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains,  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch  immediately 
acknowledged  his  protector  as  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  the  west;  Adolphus,  with  the  rank  of 
count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
person  of  Attains  :  and  the  two  hostile  nations 
seemed  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bands  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.' 

Attains  is  create  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
emperor  by  the  open     an(j  the   new  emperor   of  the 

(foiIis  and  Ko-  » 

maos.  Romans,  encompassed  on  every   side 

by  the  Gothic  arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous 
procession,  to  the  palace  of  Augustus  and  Trajan. 
After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and  military  dig- 
nities among  his  favourites  and  followers,  Attalus 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate  ;  before  whom, 
in  a  formal  and  tlorid  speech,  he  asserted  his  resolu- 
tion of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of 
uniting  to  the  empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt  and 
the  east,  which  had  once  acknowledged  the  sover- 
eignty of  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  in- 
spired every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt 
for  the  character  of  an  unwarlike  usurper  ;  whose 
elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most  ignominious 
wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from 
the  insolence  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  populace, 
with  their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of 
masters.  The  public  discontent  was  favourable  to 
the  rival  of  Honorius  ;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed 
by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expected  some  degree  of 
countenance,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  from  a  prince, 
who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  pagan  superstition,  and  who  had  since 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of 
an  Arian  bishop.2  The  first  days  of  the  reign  of 
Attalus  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer  of 
confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa  :  the  great- 
est part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
powers  ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a 
vigorous  and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of 
Milan,  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Ho- 
norius, accepted,  with  loud  acclamations,  the  choice 
of  the  Roman  senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Ravenna  ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of 
the  principal  ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, of  the  quaestor  Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the 
first  of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with  martial 
pornp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of  their 
tOTereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  law- 


r  For  the  elevation  of  Attaint,  commit  Zosimtuv  I.  vi.  p.  :m— .180. 
Sogomen,  1   ix  i  B,P.    Olvmpiodor.ap.Pb0t.pw ISO,  181.    Pbiloetorg. 

1.  xii.  e.  ':  and  Godefroy,  Diasertat  i>.  170. 

1  We  may  admit  the  evidence  ot  Bozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  ami 
that  of  Pbifostorgim  fol  tl*  pagan  (.'duration,  of  Attains.  'I  he  visible 
joy  of  ZoaiOMM,  and  the  discontent  which  he  imputes  to  the  Anician 
family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new  emperor. 


ful  election  of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  the  west  between  the  two 
emperors.  Their  proposals  were  rejected  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  in- 
sulting clemency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to 
promise,  that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign 
the  purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some 
remote  island.  So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Theodosius  appear,  to  those  who 
were  the  best  acquainted  with  his  strength  and  re- 
sources, that  Jovius  and  Valens,  his  minister  and 
his  general,  betrayed  their  trust,  infamously  deserted 
the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and  devoted 
their  treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his 
more  fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples 
of  domestic  treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival  of  every  mes- 
senger. He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies,  who  might 
lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed-chamber  ; 
and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Ravenna, 
to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  domi- 
nions of  his  infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the 
east. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at   TT    .    , 

\  .  He   is  degraded 

least  was  the  opinion  of  the  historian  by  Alaric, 
Procopiusb)  that  watches  over  inno- 
cence and  folly  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius 
to  its  peculiar  care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed. 
At  the  moment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any 
wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated  a  shameful 
flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ra- 
venna. To  these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity 
had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of  the  court, 
he  committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  inter- 
nal danger.  The  favourable  intelligence  which 
was  received  from  Africa  suddenly  changed  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs* 
The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attalus  had  sent  into 
that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain  ;  and  the 
active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  allegi- 
ance, and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful  count  of 
Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
fixed  the  attachment  of  the  imperial  guards  ;  and  his 
vigilance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  ex- 
pedition, was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimination  in  the  party  of  Attalus  ;  and  the  mind 
of  his  protector  was  insensibly  alienated  from  the 
interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  a  spirit  to  com- 
mand, or  docility  to  obey.  The  most  imprudent 
measures  were  adopted,  without  the  knowledge,  or 


■  He  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he  should  mutilate 
lloiiorms  before  be  sent  him  into  exile.  But  this  assertion  of  Zosimus 
is  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodorus,  who 
attributes  the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutely  rejected  by 
Attains^  to  the  baseness,  and  perhaps  the  treachery,  of  Jovius. 

b  I'rocop.  de  Hell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2. 
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against  the  advice,  of  Alaric  ;  and  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation, 
the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths,  betrayed  a 
suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their 
situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent.  The 
resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by 
the  malicious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who  afterwards  ex- 
cused his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring,  without  a 
blush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice of  Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause 
of  the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Romans  and  barbarians,  the  wretched  Attalus  was 
publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and  purple ;  and 
those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theo- 
dosius.c  The  officers  who  returned  to  their  duty, 
were  reinstated  in  their  employments,  and  even  the 
merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously  allowed ; 
but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans,  desirous 
of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the 
permission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the 
train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  barbarian.4 
Third  siege  and  The  degradation  of  Attal us  removed 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 

the  Goths,  J 

A.  D.  410.  of  the  peace  ;  and  Alaric  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press 
the  irresolution  of  the  imperial  ministers,  whose 
insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return  of  fortune. 
His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a 
rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of 
Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of 
Balti,  had  been  received  into  the  palace.  At  the 
head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that  fearless  bar- 
barian immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Raven- 
na ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable 
body  of  Goths  ;  re-entered  the  city  in  triumph  ; 
and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that  the 
guilt  of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.e  The  crime 
and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  was  expiated,  a 
third  time,  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king 
of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate, 
without  any  hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
But  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret 
conspiracy   of  their  slaves   and   domestics  ;    who, 


c  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attalus  in  Zosimus, 

I.  vi.  p.  380—383.  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  8.  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.     The 
two  acts  of  indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg. 

II,  22.  which  were  published  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
August,  A.  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

d  In  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperatore  facto,  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto 
.  .  .  Mimum  risit,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperii.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42. 
p.  582. 

e  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  p.  384.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii. 
c.  3.  In  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost 
the  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack  of 
Rome.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that 
historian  with  some  regret. 

f  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet,  turbat,  irrumpit.    Oro. 

sius,   1.   vii.  c.  39.  p.  573.     He  despatches  this  great  event  in  seven 

words;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of  the 
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either  from  birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the 
Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  im- 
perial city,  which  had  subdued  and  civilized  so 
considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.f 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  Respect  of  the 
forced  his  entrance  into  a  vanquished  ^hHstian7  re'li! 
city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  sion- 
for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encou- 
raged his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of 
valour,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people  :  but  he  exhorted 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of 
the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and 
inviolable  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  christian  Goths 
displayed  the  fervour  of  a  recent  conversion  ;  and 
some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  mode- 
ration are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal 
of  ecclesiastical  writers. «  While  the  barbarians 
roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted 
her  life  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced  open 
by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  immediately 
demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  her  possession  ;  and  was  astonished  at 
the  readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him  to  a 
splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  mate- 
rials, and  the  most  curious  workmanship.  The 
barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this 
valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
serious  admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  the  conse- 
crated vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter :  if  you 
presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will 
remain  on  your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare 
not  keep  what  I  am  unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic 
captain,  struck  with  reverential  awe,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the  treasure  which 
he  had  discovered ;  and  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate 
and  ornaments  should  be  transported,  without 
damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the  apostle. 
From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal  hill, 
to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous 

Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  improbable  story  of  Procopius,  the 
circumstances  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Van- 
dal. 1.  i.  c.  2.  He  supposes,  that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators 
slept  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  Jerom,  with  more  authority  and  more 
reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  capta  est;  nocte 
cecidit  murus  ejus,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiara. 

%  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573—576.)  applauds  the  piety  of  the  chris- 
tian Goths,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  Aiian  heretics.  Jornandes  (c.  30.  p.  653.)  and  Isidore  of  Seville, 
(Chron.  p.  714.  edit.  Grot.)  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic 
cause,  have  repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales.  According 
to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  Such  was  the  style  of  the  seventh 
century  ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been 
ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 
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detachment  of  Goths,  marching:  in  order  of  battle 
through  the  principal  streets,  protected,  with  glit- 
tering arms,  the  long;  train  of  their  devout  com- 
panions, who  bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sacred 

i  ssels  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  martial  shouts 
of  the  barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses, 
a  crowd  of  christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying 
procession  ;  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable 
sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  work,  con- 
cerning  the  City  of  God,  was  professedly  composed 
by  St.  Augnstin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  greatness.  He 
celebrates,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this  memora- 
ble triumph  of  Christ  ;  and  insults  his  adversaries, 
by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  exam- 
ple of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous 
gods  of  antiquity  had  been  able  to  protect  either 
themselves  or  their  deluded  votaries.11 

Pilb-e  and  fire  lu  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and 
ot  Rome,  extraordinary  examples  of  barbarian 
virtue  had  been  deservedly  applauded.  But  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic 
churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Roman  people  :  many  thousand  warriors,  more 
especially  of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  Alaric,  were  strangers  to  the  name,  or 
at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  suspect, 
without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candour,  that,  in 
the  hour  of  savage  licence,  when  every  passion  was 
inflamed,  and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Gothic  christians.  The  writers,  the 
best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have 
freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  Romans  ;'  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  which  remained  without 
burial  during  the  general  consternation.  The 
despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  converted 
into  fury  ;  and  whenever  the  barbarians  were  pro- 
voked by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous 
massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  help- 
less. The  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves 
was  exercised  without  pity  or  remorse  ;  and  the 
ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins 
of  Home  were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful, 
in  the  apprehension  of  chastity,  than  death  itself; 
and   the    ecclesiastical    historian    has    selected    an 

Aogttstin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,   1.   i.  r.   1—6.     He   particularly  ap- 
peal* to  the  example!  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tareutum. 

i •■  •:.    ■  rro.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiam)  baa  applied  to  the  lack  of 
Rome  all  the  rtroog  expression*  of  Virgil : 

Qui*  rladcrn  illiu*  noctif,  qui*  funcra  fando, 
Explicet,  Ice. 
PrOCOpiot  'I.  i.  c.  3  )  positively  affirm*  that  great  number*  were  slain 
by  trie  Goth*.  Augattin  'de  Civ.  Tiei.  I.  i.  c.  12,  13.)  offer*  christian 
comfort  for  the  death  ot  thoae,  whose  bodice  f  mult  a  corpora}  had 
remaioed  cm  until  rtragej  nabnried.  Baronias,  from  toe  different 
writing!  of  the  lather*,  ha*  thrown  *ome  light  on  the  rack  of  Rome. 
Aoaal    Eccle*.  \   D.  410.  No.  16—44. 

k  Bowmen,  I.  ix.  <.  in.     Augnstin  f'l*  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  17.)  inti- 
mate*, that  mm  virgin*  or  matron*  actually  killed  themselves  toe»cape 
•  ,  ami   though  be  admire*  their  ipirit,  he  i*  obliged,  by  hi* 


example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration  of 
future  ages.k  A  Roman  lady,  of  singular  beauty 
and  orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  de- 
sires of  a  young  Goth,  who,  according  to  the  saga- 
cious remark  of  Sozomen,  was  attached  to  the  Arian 
heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  obstinate  resistance,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly 
wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine  still  con- 
tinued to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  love, 
till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts, 
respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards 
of  the  church,  on  condition  that  they  should  re- 
store her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not 
extremely  common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied 
their  sensual  appetites,  without  consulting  either 
the  inclination,  or  the  duties,  of  their  female  cap- 
tives :  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  serious- 
ly agitated,  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had 
inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the  violation 
which  they  sustained,  had  lost,  by  their  misfortune, 
the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.1  There  were  other 
losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and  more 
general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all 
the  barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpe- 
trating such  amorous  outrages ;  and  the  want  of 
youth,  or  beauty,  or  chastity,  protected  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the  danger  of  a 
rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
passion  ;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  ob- 
ject that  can  afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes 
and  tempers  of  mankind  may  be  procured  by  the 
possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage  of  Rome,  a 
just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass 
and  weight :  but,  after  these  portable  riches  had 
been  removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the 
palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their 
splendid  and  costly  furniture.  The  sideboards  of 
massy  plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk 
and  purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in  the  waggons, 
that  always  followed  the  march  of  a  Gothic  army. 
The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly 
handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed :  many  a  statue 
was  melted  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials  ; 
and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  was 
shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle- 
axe.  The  acquisition,  of  riches  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  barbarians, 
who  proceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tor- 
tures, to  force  from  their  prisoners  the  confession 

theology,  to  condemn  their  rash  presumption.  Perhaps  the  good 
bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the 
censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
eve,  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeburg 
was  taken  by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred.     See  Hartes  History  of  Gustavo*  Adolphu*,  vol.  i.  p. 308. 

1  See  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  16.  18.  He  treats  the  subject 
with  remarkable  accuracy;  and  after  admitting  that  there  cannot  be 
any  crime,  where  there  is  no  consent,  he  adds,  Sed  quia  non  solum  <iuod 
ad  dolorern,  verum  etiam  nuodad  libidincm,  pertinet,  in  corpore  alieno 

perpetrari  potest;  qnicquid  tale  factum  fuerit,  etsi  retentam  constan- 
tianroo  ammo  pudicitiam  non  excutit,  pudorem  tamen  incutit,  ne 
credatur  factum  cum  mentis  eliam  voluntate,  quod  fieri  fortasse  sine 
carnisaliqufl  voluptate  non  potuit  In  <■.  IH.  be  makes  some  curious 
distinction*  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 
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of  hidden  treasure. m  Visible  splendour  and  ex- 
pense were  alleged  as  a  proof  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune :  the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a 
parsimonious  disposition ;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel  torments 
before  they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their 
affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who 
expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to  reveal  their 
imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though 
the  damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received 
some  injury  from  the  violence  of  the  Goths.  At 
their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired 
the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march,  and  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens :  the  flames, 
which  encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of 
the  night,  consumed  many  private  and  public 
buildings  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust n 
remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  conflagration.0  Yet  a  contem- 
porary historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could 
scarcely  consume  the  enormous  beams  of  solid 
brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insufficient 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures. 
Some  truth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  de- 
vout assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supplied 
the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage  ;  and  that  the 
proud  Forum  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues 
of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the 
dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.? 
Captives  and  fu-  Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of 
gitives.  equestrian  or  plebeian  rank,  who 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy .q  But  it  was  not  easy  to  com- 
pute the  multitudes,  who,  from  an  honourable 
station,  and  a  prosperous  fortune,  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
exiles.  As  the  barbarians  had  more  occasion  for 
money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed,  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  redemption  of  their  indignant  prisoners  ; 
and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  the  benevolence 

m  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age, 
and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  beaten  and  cruelly  whip, 
ped.caesam  fustibus  flagellisque,  &c.  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Princi- 
piarn.  See  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.10.  The  modern  Sacco  di  Roma, 
p.  208.  gives  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for 
gold. 

n  The  historian  Sallust.  who  usefully  practised  the  vices  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to  adorn 
his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  spot  where  the  house 
rstood  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by 
a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
Salarian  gate.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  192,  193.  and  the  great 
Plan  of  Modern  Rome,  by  Nolli. 

o  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate,  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2  )  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly, 
partem  urbis  Romae  cremavit ;  and  the  words  of  Philostorgius  (ev 
tpetiriotv  6e  tijs  iro\eo>?  Ke</uei<n?,  1.  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false  and  exagge- 
rated idea.  Bargseus  has  composed  a  particular  dissertation  (see  torn, 
iv.  Antiquit.  Rom.  Graev.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were  not 
subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

P  Orosius,  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all 
statues;  vel  Deum  vel  hominem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  .(Eneas,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either  in 
arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Caesars.  The  expression  which  he  uses  of 
Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed  Jive  principal  Fova  ; 
but  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plain  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Pala- 
tine hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one.  See  the  Roma 
Antiqua  of  Donatus,  p.  162—201.  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini, 
p.  212 — 273.  The  former  is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions, 
the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

q  Orosius  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  142.)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gaulsand 
the  clemency  of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  senatorem, 
qui  vel  absens  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquam  requiri,  qui  forte  at  latens 


of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers/  The 
captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open 
market,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legally 
regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate.5  But 
as  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  vindication  of 
their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives ;  and  that 
the  Goths,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might 
be  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners  ;  the 
civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already  qualified  by  a 
wise  regulation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  the  moderate  term  of  five  years,  till  they  had 
discharged  by  their  labour  the  price  of  their  re- 
demption.1 The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole 
troops  of  hungry  and  affrighted  provincials,  less  ap- 
prehensive of  servitude  than  of  famine.  The  cala- 
mities of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants 
to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant 
places  of  refuge.  While  the  Gothic  cavalry  spread 
terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium, 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Argentarian 
promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their  hostile  at- 
tempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome, 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed 
in  the  thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot."  The 
ample  patrimonies,  which  many  senatorian  families 
possessed  in  Africa,  invited  tbem,  if  they  had  time 
and  prudence,  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their 
country  ;  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable 
province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives 
was  the  noble  and  pious  Proba,x  the  widow  of  the 
praefect  Petronius.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  most  powerful  subject  of  Rome,  she  had  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and 
successively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune,  the 
expense  of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When 
the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Goths, 
Proba  supported,  with  christian  resignation,  the 
loss  of  immense  riches  ;  embarked  in  a  small  vessel, 

perierit.  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in 
this  antithesis  ;  and  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  10.)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  oppo- 
site exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to  death  with  various 
and  exquisite  tortures. 

r  Multi  .  .  .  christian]   in  captivitatem  ducti  sunt.     Augustin,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  14.  and  the  christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hard- 
ships, 
s  See  Heineccius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  96. 
t  Appendix  Cod.   Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  735. 
This  edict  was  published  on  the  11th  of  December,  A.  D.  40S.  and  is 
more  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Honorius. 
u  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosa  cacumina  miror  ; 
Quern  fraudare  nefas  laudishonore  suae. 
Haec  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus  ; 

Sive  lociingenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgitecum  modico  victricibus obstitit  armis, 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  mari, 
Haec  multos  lacera  snscepit  aburbe  fugatos, 

Hie  fessis  posito  cerfa  timoresalus. 
Plurima  terreno  populaverat  aequora  bello, 

Contra  naturam  classe  timenduseques: 
Unum,  mira  fides,  vario  discrimiue  portum  ! 
Tam  prope  Romanis,  tam  procul  esseGetis. 

Rutilius,  in  Itinerar.  1.  i.  325. 
The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.  SeeCluver.  Ral.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  502. 
x  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with  the 
life  of  St.  Augustin,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  620—635.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
Demetrias  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity  ;  an  event  which 
was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and  to  the  world. 
All  the  Saints  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  her;  that  of  Jerom  is 
still  extant,  (torn.  i.  p.  62—73.  ad  Demetriad.  de  servanda  Virginitat.) 
and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation,  and 
curious  facts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  sfege  and  sack  of  Rome. 
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from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her 
burning  palaee,  and  fled  with  her  daughter  La?ta, 
and  her  grand-daughter,  the  celebrated  virgin 
Demetrias,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent 
profusion  with  which  the  matron  distributed  the 
fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her  estates,  contributed  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and  captivity. 
But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not  exempt 
from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  count  Heraclian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the 
noblest  maidens  of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of 
the  Syrian  merchants.  The  Italian  fugitives  were 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  along  the  coast  of 
Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the  solitary 
residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts, 
was  crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex, 
and  every  age.  who  excited  the  public  compassion 
by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  fortune/  This 
awful  catastrophe  of  Rome  filled  the  astonished 
empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a  con- 
trast of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond 
credulity  of  the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  afflictions  of  the  queen  of  cities.  The 
clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty 
metaphors  of  oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the  capital, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 

There    exists   in    human   nature    a 

Sack  of  Rome  by  .... 

the  troop?  of  strong  propensity  to  depreciate  the 
advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils, 
of  the  present  times.  Yet,  when  the  first  emotions 
had  subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the 
real  damage,  the  more  learned  and  judicious  con- 
temporaries were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant 
Rome  had  formerly  received  more  essential  injury 
from  the  Gauls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from 
the  Goths  in  her  declining  age.z  The  experience 
of  eleven  centuries  had  enabled  posterity  to  produce 
a  much  more  singular  parallel  ;  and  to  affirm  with 
confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  whom 
Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were 
less  destructive,  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  the  fifth,  a  catholic  prince, 
who  styled  himself  emperor  of  the  Romans.3  The 
Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
but  Rome  remained  above  nine  months  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperialists  ;  and  every  hour  was 
stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
rapine.  The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some 
order  and  moderation  among  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude, which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and 

j  Seethe  pathetic  complaint  >'f  •'•  '"'«  [Una.  v.  p.  400.)  in  his  preface 
to  the  second  i>ook  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

/  Ororitu,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  states  tins  com. 
pariv,.,,  I.  ii.  c.  )<).  p.  142.  1.  vii  <:.  :;').  p.  ■  >',:,.  But,  in  Oh-  history  of 
the  taking  of  Rome   by  tin-  Gauls,  every  thing  il  uncertain,  and  per. 

hap.  (  -  e   Beaufort  nir    llncertitade,   fee.  de    I'Histoire 

Romanic,  p.  356;  and  Mi  lot,  in  the  Mem.  de  I' Academic  dea  loscripl 
torn.  xv.  p.  1—31. 

a  Ttie  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  eircnnistanres  of 
Blia  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  I)r.  Robert. 
H  ,tory  c-f  Charles  V.  vol  ii.  p.  283.  or  consult  the  Annali  dltalia 
of  the  learned  Mnratori,  torn,  xiv  p.  2.(0—214.  octavo  edition.  If  he  ii 
desirous  of  examining  the  original*)  he  may  have  recourse  to  the 
■  nth  hook  of  the  great,  hut  unfinished,  history  of  Guicciardini. 
But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic  and 


king  ;  but  the  constable  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously 
fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  death  of 
the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline, 
from  an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent 
nations,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene  of 
the  depravity  of  mankind.  They  united  the  san- 
guinary crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
society,  with  the  polished  vices  that  spring  from 
the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury  ;  and  the  loose  adven- 
turers, who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of  pa- 
triotism and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  profligate  of  the  Italians.  At  the  same 
aera,  the  Spaniards  were  the  terror  both  of  the  old 
and  new  world  :  but  their  high-spirited  valour  was 
disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods 
of  torturing  their  prisoners  :  many  of  the  Castilians, 
who  pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy 
inquisition  ;  and  some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were 
lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The 
Germans  yvere  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less 
cruel  than  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even 
savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors,  often 
disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.  But 
they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  refor- 
mation, the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of 
Luther.  It  was  their  favourite  amusement  to  in- 
sult, or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  catholic 
superstition  ;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or  remorse, 
a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every  deno- 
mination and  degree,  who  form  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Rome  ;  and  their 
fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of 
antichrist,  to  purify,  yvith  blood  and  fire,  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  spiritual  Babylon.b 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,        .  . 

Alaric    evacuates 

who   evacuated    Rome   on   the   sixth  Rome,  and    ra- 

,  ....        ,i  i.       <•  i  vages  Italy, 

day,c  might  be  the  result  of  prudence;  A  d.  410. 
but  it  was  not  surely  the  effect  of  Au»r-  2<J- 
fear.a  At  the  head  of  an  army,  encumbered  with 
rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  ad- 
vanced along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to 
oppose  his  passage,  and  contenting  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country.  The  fate 
of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its 

original,  is  a  little  hook,  entitled,  II  Sacco  di  Roma,  composed,  within 
leas  than  a  month  alter  the  assault  of  the  city,  hy  the  brother  of  the 
historian  Guicciardini,  who  appears  to  have  heen  an  ahle  magistrate, 
and  a  dispassionate  writer. 

b  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm, 
has  heen  forcihly  attacked,  (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglise* 
I'rotestantes,  livre  i.  p.  20-.')fi.)  and  feehly  defended.  (Scck.-ndnrt, 
Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  especially  I.  i.  No.  78.  p.  120.  and  1.  111. 

'  ','■'  Mar'celiinus,  in  Chron.  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  575)  asserts,  that  he 
left  Rome  on  the  third  day;  but  this  diirerence  is  easily  reconciled  by 
the  successive  motions  of  great  bodies  of  troops. 

.1  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth  or 
reason,  that  Alaric  fled  on  the  report,  that  the  armies  of  the  eastern 
empire  were  iu  full  march  to  attack  him. 
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decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the  empire, e  is  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  whilst  the  adjacent  town  of  Nolaf  has 
been  illustrated,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  sanctity 
of  Paulinus,8  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a 
monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  re- 
nounced the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour,  of 
society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude 
and  penance  ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy 
encouraged  him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his 
worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to 
some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.h  An  early  and 
passionate  attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his 
humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola, 
near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Faelix,  which  the 
public  devotion  had  already  surrounded  with  five 
large  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  glorious  martyr  ;  whose  praise, 
on  the  day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to 
celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn  ;  and  in  whose  name  he 
erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior  elegance  and 
beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious 
pictures,  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favour 
of  the  saint,1  or  at  least  of  the  people;  and,  after 
fifteen  years'  retirement,  the  Roman  consul  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths. 
During  the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  satis- 
fied that  they  had  seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions, 
the  divine  form  of  their  tutelar  patron  ;  yet  it  soon 
appeared  by  the  event,  that  Faelix  wanted  power, 
or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  flock,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola  was  not 
saved  from  the  general  devastation  ; k  and  the  cap- 
tive bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general 
opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four 
years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
the  Goths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adol- 
Possession  of  phus ;  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
GotLby  lhe  ^)ev  reioned  without  control  over  a 
A.  D.  408 — 412.  country,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  had  united  all  the  various  excellences  of 
nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which 
Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the 
Antonines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline 
of  the  empire.     The  fruits  of  a  long  peace  perished 

e  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233.  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of 
Capua  had  formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itself.  See  Athenaeus 
Deipnosophist.  1.  xii.  p  528.  edit.  Casauboti. 

f  Forty-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  (about  800  before 
the  christian  era,)  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-three  miles  from  each  other;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities 
never  emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 

g  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1 — 145.)  has  compiled,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus, 
whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Augustin,  Sulpicius  Severus,  &c.  his  christian 
friends  and  contemporaries. 

h  See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Ausonius  (epist.  xix. — xxv.  p.  650 — 
698.  edit.  Toll.)  to  his  colleague,  his  friend,  and  his  disciple,  Paulinus. 
The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem,  (see  Mem.  de  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  123—138.)  I  believe  that  it  was  such  iu  his 
own  time,  and,  consequently,  that  iu  his  heart  he  was  a  pagan. 

i  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  he  believed  St. 
Faelix  did  love  him  ;  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

k  See  Jornandes,  de  Reb,  Get.  c.  30.  p.  6.53.  Philostortrius,  1.  xii.  c. 
3.  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  10.  Barouius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
410.     No.  45,  46. 


under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  they 
themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  ele- 
gant refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians. 
Each  soldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of 
the  substantial  plenty,  the  corn  and  cattle,  oil  and 
wine,  that  was  daily  collected,  and  consumed,  in 
the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  the  principal  warriors  in- 
sulted the  villas,  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by 
Lucullus  and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of 
Campania.  Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Roman  senators,  presented,  in  goblets 
of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts  of  Falernian  wine, 
to  the  haughty  victors  ;  who  stretched  their  huge 
limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane-trees,1  artificially 
disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to  ad- 
mit the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights 
were  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships  : 
the  comparison  of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and 
barren  hills  of  Scythia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  feli- 
city of  the  Italian  climate.m 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches,  Death  of  Alaric, 
were  the  object  of  Alaric,  he  pursued  A"  D-  41°* 
that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which 
could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated 
by  success.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme 
land  of  Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island. 
Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considered 
only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  expe- 
dition, which  he  already  meditated  against  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhegium  and 
Messina11  are  twelve  miles  in  length,  and,  in  the 
narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
broad  ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful 
mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the 
Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which 
sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  transports ;  their 
courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the 
premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a 
short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The 
ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed, 
in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valour,  and  fortune, 
they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause.     By  the 

1  The  plaiamts,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancients,  by 
whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  east  to  Gaul. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  3,  4,  5.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous 
size:  one  in  the  imperial  villa,  at  Velitrse,  which  Caligufa  called  his 
nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  table,  the  proper 
attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly  styles  pars 
umbra;  an  expression  which  might,  with  equal  reason,  be  applied  to 
Alaric. 

m  The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields; 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azupe  hue  ; 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 
See  Gray's  poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.     Instead  of  com- 
pilius  tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray 
apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  of  which 
he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen  ? 

n  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  Scylla,  Cha- 
rybdis, &cc.  see  Cluverius,  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293.  and  Sicilia  Antiq. 
1.  i.  p.  60—76.)  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients,  and  surveyed 
with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  face  of  the  country. 
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labour  of  a  capti'  e  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils,  and  trophies,  of 
Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed  ;  the 
waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural  channel; 
and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric 
had  been  deposited,  was  for  ever  concealed  by  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
employed  to  execute  the  work." 
Adolphus  kin?  of  The  personal  animosities,  and  here- 
tic G..ths  con.  jitarv  feuds,  of  the  barbarians,  were 

eludes  a  peace 

with  the  empire,  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of 

and  marches  into     .     .         „   .  .   ,,       ,  a  j    1     i 

Gaul,  their  affairs  ;  and  the  brave  Adolphus, 

a.  D.  412.  t|je  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to 
his  throne.  The  character  and  political  system  of 
the  new  king  of  the  Goths,  may  be  best  understood 
from  his  own  conversation  with  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jerom,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confi- 
dence of  valour  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said 
Adolphus)  to  change  the  face  of  the  universe;  to 
obliterate  the  name  of  Rome  ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ;  and  to  acquire,  like 
Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  I  was  gradually 
convinced,  that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to 
maintain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state  ;  and 
that  the  fierce  untractable  humour  of  the  Goths  was 
incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws,  and 
civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed 
to  myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition  ; 
and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish,  that  the  gratitude  of 
future  ages  should  acknowledge  the  merit  of  a 
stranger,  who  employed  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  not 
to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Roman  empire." p  With  these  pacific 
views,  the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  opera- 
tions of  war  ;  and  seriously  negociated  with  the 
imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius, 
who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  their 
extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intole- 
rable weight  of  the  Gothic  powers  ;  and  they  readily 
accepted  their  service  against  the  tyrants  and  bar- 
barians who  infested  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.'  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Campania  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Gaol.  His  troops,  either  by  force  or  agreement, 
immediately  occupied  the  cities  of  Narbonne, 
Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux  ;  and  though  they  were 
repulsed  by  count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Mar- 

•  Jornasde*,  de  Reb.  Get.  r.  30.  p.  654. 

p  Oronyi,  I.  vii.  c.  4.';.  p.  684,  586.  He  m  lent  l>y  St.  Augustin,  in 
the  year  II.'.,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  Ht.  Jerom,  and  to  con. 
»ult  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

',  Jr.rn.iinl. •«  foppoaes,    without    much    probability,    that   Adolphus 

visited  and  plundered   Rome  a  second  time,  (more  focustarum  erafit.) 

OrosiOl  in  mppOMIIfC,  that  a  treaty  of  peace   wu 

concluded  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Hoooriiu.    BeeOroa.1.  vii.  c. 

-     Jornandea,  dc  Reb.  Getkis,  c.  31.  p.  664,  '•■'..',. 

r  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactions  in 


seilles,  they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  ocean.  The  oppressed  pro- 
vincials might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant 
which  the  enemy  had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished 
by  their  pretended  allies  ;  yet  some  specious  colours 
were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify,  the  violence 
of  the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they 
attacked,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Honorius  :  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus;  and  the 
guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hostility, 
might  always  be  imputed,  with  an  appearance  of 
truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  barbarian  host, 
impatient  of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of 
Italy  had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper, 
than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths ;  and  they 
had  imbibed  the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts 
and  institutions,  of  civilized  society .r 
The   professions  of  Adolphus  were    u. 

r  r  His  marriage 

probably  sincere,  and  his  attachment   with  Placidia, 

1        u  e  j.x.  Lr  A-  D-414. 

to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  se- 
cured by  the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had 
acquired  over  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
barbarian  king.  Placidia,3  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife, 
had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the 
western  empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Ho- 
norius. When  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms 
of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  city  ;  and  her  ready  consent 
to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a  cruel  and 
ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or 
excused,  by  the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.1 
The  victorious  barbarians  detained,  either  as  a  hos- 
tage or  a  captive,"  the  sister  of  Honorius ;  but, 
while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  following 
round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  she  ex- 
perienced, however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treat- 
ment. The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the 
beauty  of  Placidia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  silence,  the  expressive  silence,  of  her  flat- 
terers :  yet  the  splendour  of  her  birth,  the  bloom 
of  youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexte- 
rous insinuation  which  she  condescended  to  employ, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adolphus  ; 
and  the  Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the 
brother  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of  Honorius 
rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  so 
injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride;  and 
repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia,  as  an 

Gaol,  are  dark  and  doubtful.  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from 
Rfaacon,  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  I.  viii.  c.  29.  35,  36,  37.)  who 
has  illustrated  and  connected  the  broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of 
the  times. 

»  Sec  an  account  of  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72.  and 
Tillemont,  Hist.  dea.  Empereurs,  torn.  i.  p.  260.  386,  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 

t  Zosim.  I.  v.  p.  350. 

'i  Zosim.  I.  vi.  p.  3H3.  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the  Chron- 
icles of  Marcelliniis  and  Matins,  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  Goths  did 
Dot  carry  away  Placidia,  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 
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indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  re- 
luctance, to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young 
and  valiant  prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness 
ofj  stature,  but  who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive 
qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  marriage  of 
Adolphus  and  Placidia"  was  consummated  before 
the  Goths  retired  from  Italy,  and  the  solemn,  perhaps 
the  anniversary,  day  of  their  nuptials  was  afterwards 
celebrated  in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The 
bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress, 
was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state  ;  and  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honour- 
able seat  by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  nation/  was  offered  to 
Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rare  and  magnificent 
spoils  of  her  country.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in 
silken  robes,  carried  a  basin  in  each  hand  ;  and  one 
of  these  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  the 
other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value. 
Attalus,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of  the  hy- 
meneal song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  bar- 
barians enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph  ;  and 
the  provincials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tem- 
pered, by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and  reason,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.z 

The  Gothic  The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and 
treasures.  gems,  presented  to  Placidia  at  her 
nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  Gothic  treasures  ;  of  which  some  extraordinary 
specimens  may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly 
ornaments  of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were 
found  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne,  when  it  was 
pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks  :  sixty 
cups,  or  chalices ;  fifteen  patens,  or  plates,  for  the 
use  of  the  communion  ;  twenty  boxes  or  cases,  to 
hold  the  books  of  the  gospels :  this  consecrated 
wealth a  was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among 
the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and  his  pious  liber- 
ality seems  to  upbraid  some  former  sacrilege  of  the 
Goths.     They  possessed,  with  more  security  of  con- 

x  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  account  of  their 
marriage,  in  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  655.  With  re- 
gard to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  stipulated,  or  consummated, 
or  celebrated,  the  MSS.  of  Jornandes  vary  between  two  neighbouring 
cities,  Forli  and  Imola,  (Fortim  Livii  and  Forum  Cornelii.)  It  is  fair 
and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  historian  with  Olympiodorus,  (see  Mas. 
con,  1.  viii.  c.  46.)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jornandes  with  any  good  authors. 

y  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  by  subsequent 
laws,  the  prodigality  of  conjugal  love;  it  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to 
make  any  gift  or  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage  ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were  somewhat  more 
indulgent :  they  allowed  the  morgingcap  immediately  after  the  wedding 
night;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity,  might  equal  the 
fourth  part  of  the  husband's  substance.  Some  cautious  maidens,  in- 
deed, were  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present,  which  they 
were  too  sure  of  not  deserving.  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  I. 
xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  dell'  Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  i.  Dissertazion  xx. 
p.  243. 

z  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian 
Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  185.  188. 

a  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  by  Dom. 
Bouquet,  torn.  ii.  Greg.  Turonens.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  191.  Gesta  Regum 
Fraucorum,  c.  23.  p.  557.     The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance   I 


science,  the  famous  missorium,  or  great  dish  for  the 
service  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  far  superior  value,  from 
the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
the  tradition  that  it  had  been  presented,  by  iEtius 
the  patrician,  to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One 
of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of 
the  French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magni- 
ficent gift.  When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Dagobert;  despoiled  them  on  the  road  ; 
stipulated,  after  a  long  negociation,  the  inadequate 
ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  preserved  the  missorium,  as  the  pride  of  the 
Gothic  treasury. b  When  that  treasury,  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs, 
they  admired,  and  they  have  celebrated,  another 
object  still  more  remarkable  ;  a  table  of  consider- 
able size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,c  en- 
circled with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy 
gold,  and  estimated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.d  Some  portion  of  the 
Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship,  or 
the  tribute  of  obedience ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of 
the  empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  Laws  for  the  rc. 
the  oppression  of  the  Goths,  some  se-  r^  Ttaly  ail(* 
cret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  A.  D.  410— 417. 
the  factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
that  afflicted  country .e  By  a  wise  and  humane  re- 
gulation, the  eight  provinces  which  had  been  the 
most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany,  Picenum, 
Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Luca- 
nia,  obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years  :  the  ordi- 
nary tribute  was  reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that 
fifth  was  destined  to  restore,  and  support,  the  use- 
ful institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law, 
the  lands,  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants 
or  cultivation,  were  granted,  with  some  diminution 
of  taxes,  to  the  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or 
the  strangers  who  should  solicit,  them ;  and  the  new 
possessors  were  secured  against  the  future  claims 
of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same  time 
a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name  of 

worthy  of  his  times,  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  christian  wor- 
ship had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meaning, 
it  must  be,  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Rome. 

b  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  historians  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  Fredegarii  Scholastici  Chron.  c.  73.  p.  441.  Fredegar. 
Fragment,  iii.  p.  463.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  c.  29.  p.  587.  The  ac- 
cession of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spam  happened  A.  D.  631.  The 
200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the  foundation 
of  the  church  of  St.  Denys. 

c  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p  239.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statutes  and 
columns,  which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constanti- 
nople, were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  coloured  glass.  The 
famous  emerald  dish  which  is  shown  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  counten- 
ance the  suspicion. 

d  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  p.  85.  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab, 
c.  9.  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  1'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  les  Arabes, 
torn.  i.  p.  83.  It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work 
of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

e  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xi.  tit. 
xxviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The 
expressions  of  the  last  are  very  remarkable ;  since  they  coutain  not  only 
a  pardon,  but  an  apology. 
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Honorius.  to  abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all 
the  involuntary  offences,  which  had  been  committed 
by  his  unhappy  subjects,  daring  the  term  of  the 
public  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and  re- 
spectful attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the 
capital  :  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild 
the  edifices  which  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  hostile  fire:  and  extraordinary  supplies  of  corn 
were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds 
that  so  lately  Bed  before  the  sword  of  the  barbarians, 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  plea- 
sure :  and  Albums,  prefect  of  Rome,  informed  the 
court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that,  in  a 
single  day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival 
of  fourteen  thousand  strangers/  In  less  than  seven 
years,  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were 
almost  obliterated  ;  and  the  city  appeared  to  resume 
its  former  splendour  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable 
matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had 
been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war ;  and  was  still 
amused,  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay,  with  the 
prophecies  of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal 
dominion.^ 
Revolt  and  de-  This  aPParent  tranquillity  was  soon 
feat  of  Hera-      disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an  hostile 

ciian,  count  of  .    •  ^  ,  .    ,        - 

Africa.  armament  from  the  country  which  af- 

a.  D.  413.  forcie(j  the  daily  subsistence  of  the 
Roman  people.  Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  who, 
under  the  most  difficult  and  distressful  circum- 
stances, had  supported  with  active  loyalty  the  cause 
of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship, to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the 
title  of  emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  prepared  to  invade  Italy :  and  his  fleet, 
when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  in- 
deed surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander, 
if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal  galley,  and 
the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  incre- 
dible number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.'1  Yet 
with  such  an  armament,  which  might  have  subvert- 
ed, or  restored,  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth, 
the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint  and  feeble 
impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified, 
and  routed,  by  one  of  the  imperial  captains  ;  and 
the  lord  of  this  mighty  boat,  deserting  his  fortune  and 
his  friends,  ignominiously  fled  with  a  single  ship.1 

f  Olvmpiodorus  ap.  Phot.  p.  188.  Pliilostorgins  (I.  xii.  c.  5.)  observes, 
that  when  Honorius  ni.irlc  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged  the 
Itomarn,  with  hi*  hand  and  voire,  <x"(><  ""•  y\urrn,)  to  rebuild  Iheir 
city;  and  the  f'hronirle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  qui  in  Ro- 
mans- nrbii  reparaiionem  rtreononi  exhiboeral  minifterium. 

y  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claadiua  Rutilina  Numatianue,  is 
clogged  with  nome  difficult!?*;  hut  Bcaliger  bw  deduced  from  astro- 
nomical characters,  th.it  he  left  Rome  the  24th  of  September,  and  em. 
barked  at  Porto  the  Mb  of  October,  A.  I).  4lo\    Bee  Tillemont,  Hist. 

des  EmpereUW,  torn.    r.    p.  820.      In   tins   poetical    Itinerary,    Kiitilnis 
'I.  I.  116,  ItC.)  addreMM  Pome  in  H  high  strain  of  congratulation  i 
Kri.'e  crioalea  lauros,  seniumque  saerati 
V.rtir  is  in  virides  Koma  recuse  comas,  8cc. 

Ororius  compoaed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  yean  Biter  the 
events ;  yr-t  his  authority  seems  to  be  overbalanced  hv  the  improbability 
of  the  (act    The  Chronicle  of  Marcellioui  gives  Heraclian  700  fhipa, 

and  3000  men  ;  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt ;  hut 
tli*  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

i  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  truth,  that  he   advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Urnbria,   where 
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When  Heraclian  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Carthage, 
he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining  such 
an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance. The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple 
of  Memory ;  his  consulship  was  abolished  ;k  and 
the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  exceeding 
the  moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantius,  who  had 
already  defended  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  Honorius  viewed 
with  supine  indifference  the  calamities  of  Rome 
and  Italy  ;'  but  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Attalus 
and  Heraclian,  against  his  personal  safety,  awaken- 
ed, for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature. 
He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  preserved  him  from  these  impending  dangers, 
and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond  the 
Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius."'  In 
the  course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative,  I 
might  possibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such 
a  prince :  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution 
of  observing,  in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last 
siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who 
received  the  purple  from  the  legions 
of  Britain,  had  been  successful ;  and 
seemed  to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he 
shared  the  dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  barbarians,  whose  destruc- 
tive progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Rhine 
or  Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kins- 
men of  Honorius,  he  extorted,  from  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  the 
ratification  of  his  rebellious  claims.  Constantine 
engaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Goths  ;  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Po  ;  and  after  alarming,  rather  than  assisting, 
his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace  of  Aries,  to  celebrate,  with  intemperate 
luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious  triumph.  But 
this  transient  prosperity  was  soon  interrupted  and 
destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  count  Gerontius,  the 
bravest  of  his  generals  ;  who,  during  the  absence  of 
his  son  Constans,  a  prince  already  invested  with 

he  was  overthrown  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand 
men. 

k  See  Cod.  Thend.  I.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed 
in  his  name,  even  the  manumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid,  till 
they  had  been  formally  repeated. 

1  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  prohahly  a  false, 
report,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2.)  that  Honorius  was  alarmed 
by  the  lost  of  Rome,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favourite 
chicken  of  that  name,  hut  only  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had 
been  lost.  Yet  even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public 
opinion. 

m  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six 
Contemporary  historians,  two  Latins,  and  four  Greeks:   Orosius,  I.  vii. 

c.  42.  p.  581,  582,  583.  Renatua  Profuturua  Frigeridus,  apud  tiregnr. 
Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  !).  in  the  historians  of  Frame,  torn.  ii.  p.  165,  lf>6. 
Zoaimna,  vi,  p.  370,  371.  Olympiodorui,  apud  Phot,  p.  180,  181. 
181,  18.').  Hozomen,  I.  i\.  c.  12.  13,  14,  15.  and  Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c. 
■  >,  il.  with  Oodefroy'a  Dissertations,  p.  447—481.  besides  the  four 
Chronicle!  of  Proaper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  AqtlitaiD,  Idatius,  and  Mar- 
cellinus. 
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the  imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to  command  in 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the 
diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maxi- 
mus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while 
the  active  count  pressed  forwards,  through  the 
Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the  two  emperors,  Constantine 
and  Constans,  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna, 
and  immediately  put  to  death  :  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  had  scarcely  leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation 
of  his  family  ;  which  had  tempted  or  compelled 
him  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege 
within  the  walls  of  Aries  ;  but  those  walls  must  have 
yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  city  been  un- 
expectedly relieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Italian 
army-  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of 
a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties 
of  the  rebels.  Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own 
troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain  ;  and  rescued 
his  name  from  oblivion,  by  the  Roman  courage 
which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments  of  his 
life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of 
his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked  his 
house,  which  he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife, 
a  valiant  friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and 
some  faithful  slaves,  were  still  attached  to  his  per- 
son ;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that 
above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives 
in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  when  all  the  missile 
weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  and 
Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal 
tenderness,  might  have  imitated  their  example;  till 
the  soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance, 
applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  this  fatal 
extremity,  he  complied  with  the  request  of  his  bar- 
barian friend,  and  cut  off  his  head.  The  wife  of 
Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  to 
a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her 
neck  to  his  sword  ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  after 
three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and 
sheathed  it  in  his  heart."  The  unprotected  Maxi- 
mus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  for  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice 
of  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more 
seated  this  imperial  phantom  on  the  throne  :  but 
they  soon  resigned  him  to  the  justice  of  Honorius  ; 
and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he  had  been  shown 
to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome,  was  publicly 
executed. 
Character  and         The   general,  Constantius  was   his 

genetrConstan!  name'  wh°  raised  hY  his  approach  the 

tius-  siege   of    Aries,   and    dissipated  the 

troops  of  Gerontius,  was  born  a  Roman :  and  this 

n  The  praises  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair, 
appear  strange  and  scandalous  in  the  month  of  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian. He  observes  (p.  379.)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  chris- 
tian ;  and  that  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  religioD,  ana  of  immortal 
fame. 


remarkable  distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of  the 
decay  of  military  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  The  strength  and  majesty  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  person  of  that  general,"  marked  him, 
in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the 
throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  private  life,  his  manners 
were  cheerful  and  engaging  :  nor  would  he  some- 
times disdain,  in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to 
vie  with  the  pantomimes  themselves,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the 
trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms ;  when  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his 
singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely 
rolled  his  large  animated  eyes  round  the  field,  Con- 
stantius then  struck  terror  into  his  foes,  and  inspir- 
ed his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory.  He 
had  received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  im- 
portant commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the 
provinces  of  the  west ;  and  the  pretended  emperor 
Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious 
respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the 
arms  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this  interval 
allowed  time  for  a  successful  negociation  with  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  his  ambassador,  Edo- 
bic,  soon  returned,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  dis- 
turb the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in 
his  lines,  boldly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to 
pass  the  Rhone,  and  to  meet  the  barbarians.  His 
measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and 
secrecy,  that,  while  they  engaged  the  infantry  of 
Constantius  in  the  front,  they  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed, surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an 
advantageous  post  in  the  rear.  The  remains  of  the 
army  of  Edobic  were  preserved  by  flight  or  submis- 
sion, and  their  leader  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend  ;  who  too 
clearly  understood,  that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious 
guest  would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present 
for  the  imperial  general.  On  this  occasion  Con- 
stantius behaved  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  genuine 
Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing,  every  senti- 
ment of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the 
merit  and  services  of  Ulphilas  :  but  he  turned  with 
horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobic  ;  and  sternly 
intimated  his  commands,  that  the  camp  should  no 
longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful 
wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the 
walls  of  Aries,  the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was 
tempted  to  place  some  confidence  in  so  generous  a 
conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  promise  for  his 
security ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  christian  presbyter, 
he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he 
soon  experienced,  that  the  principles  of  honour  and 

o  lii3oc  afiov  Tvpawi&as,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  sftolus,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  or 
which  some  fragments  only  are  now  extant.  (Enripid.  Rarnes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  443.  ver.  38.)  This  allusion  may  prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic  poets 
were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 
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integrity,  which  might  regulate  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  Constantius,  were  superseded  by  the  loose 
doctrines  of  political  morality.  The  Roman  general. 
Death  of  the  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels 
usurper  Constat,  with  the  blood  of  Coiistantine  ;  but  the 
A.  D.  -in.  abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son  Julian, 
Nov.  28.       were  §ent  UU(jer  a  strong  guard  into 

Italy  ;  and  before  they  reached  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna, they  met  the  ministers  of  death. 

Fail  of  the  usurp.  At  »  time  when  h  was  universally 
ers,  Jovinus,  ^.  confessed,  that  almost  every  man  in 

bastiau,   and  At-  .  .         . 

talus.  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal 

A.     .  4ii— no.  merjt  t0  tjie  prjnces  whom  the  accident 

of  their  birth  had  seated  on  the  throne,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mis- 
chief was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence had  been  extinguished  by  war  and  rebellion. 
Before  Coiistantine  resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was 
received  in  the  imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  had 
assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Ger- 
many, at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani, 
and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  and 
that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the 
empire,  advanced  with  a  formidable  host  of  bar- 
barians, from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Rhone.  Every  circumstance  is  dark  and  extraor- 
dinary in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Jovinus. 
It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful 
general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would 
have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constan- 
tius might  be  justified  by  weighty  reasons  ;  but  he 
resigned,  without  a  struggle,  the  possession  of  Gaul : 
and  Dardanus,  the  praetorian  prasfect,  is  recorded  as 
the  only  magistrate  who  refused  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  usurper.?  When  the  Goths,  two  years  after 
the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their  quarters  in 
Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclina- 
tions could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor 
Honorius,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent 
alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attalus,  whom  they 
reserved  in  their  camp  fortlie  occasional  purpose  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet 
in  a  moment  of  disgust,  ( for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause,  or  a  date,)  Adolphus  connected 
himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on 
Attalus  the  ignominious  task  of  negotiating  the 
treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are 
again  surprised  to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering 
the  Gothic  alliance  as  the  firmest  support  of  his 
throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in  dark  and  ambiguous 
language,  the  officious  importunity  of  Attalus  ;  that, 
scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  invested 
with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian  ;  and  that  he 
most  imprudently  accepted   the  service  of  Sarus, 

v  Kdonioi  Apollinari*  (I.  v.cpist.  9.  p.  139.  and  Not.  Birmond.  p.  68  ) 
aft.-r  iligvaztiziagtbe inconstancy  of  Constantine,  the  facility  o\  Jovf. 
not,  the  veTfi(,V  ot  Gerontiuf,  continues  to  observe,  that  alt  tin-  ricei 

nf  tlieie  tyrants  were  united  in  the  person  of  iJardnuu*.  Vet  the  pre. 
feet  vtppoited  a  respectable  character  in  the  world,  and  evcu  in  the 


when  that  gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius, 
was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of  a  prince,  who 
knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punish.  Adolphus, 
educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed 
the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus 
at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was  accompanied 
only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  followers. 
United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at 
length  oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes 
deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  com- 
passion, of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  lion  was  no 
sooner  taken  in  the  toils,i  than  he  was  instantly 
despatched.  The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the 
loose  alliance  which  Adolphus  still  maintained  with 
the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He  again  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  love  and  prudence ;  and  soon  satisfied 
the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  assurance  that  he 
would  immediately  transmit  to  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and 
Sebastian.  The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his 
promise  without  difficulty  or  delay :  the  helpless 
brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit,  were 
abandoned  by  their  barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  and  the 
short  opposition  of  Valentia  was  expiated  by  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  em- 
peror, chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been 
promoted,  degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  de- 
graded, and  again  insulted,  was  finally  abandoned 
to  his  fate  :  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his 
protection,  he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt, 
from  offering  any  violence  to  the  person  of  Attalus. 
The  unfortunate  Attalus,  who  was  left  without  sub- 
jects or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat : 
but  he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed 
to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second  step  of  the 
throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival, 
was  inflicted  on  Attalus  himself:  he  was  con- 
demned, after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers,  to  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was 
supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed 
by  rebellion  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to 
the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapable 
either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The    situation  of  Spain,  separated  Tnvasinn  ofSili 
on    all    sides    from     the    enemies    of  bytheSuevi.Van- 

dals,  Alani,  &c. 

Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,      A.  D.  -toy. 

and   by   intermediate   provinces,   had 

secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that  remote  and  se- 

church;  held  a  devout   correspondence  with   St.   AugUstin  and    St. 

I' Tom  ,   and  win  complimented  by  the  latter  (torn.  iii.  p.  06.)  with  the 

'  pitliits  of  C'hristianorum  Nobilissime,  and  Nobiliiim  Cliristianissime. 

'I  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally  :  Olyinpiodorus 

says,  /ioAn  aar.Kvf,  cCwyptiouv.    Zuxxor  (or  <raKos)  may  signify  a  sack, 
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questered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure 
symptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that,  in  a  period  of 
four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few  ma- 
terials to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
footsteps  of  the  barbarians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were 
soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  christian  sera,  the  cities  of 
Emerita,  or  Merida,  of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara, 
and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  world.  The  various  plenty  of 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms, was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  skill 
of  an  industrious  people  ;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  trade.r  The  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors  ;  and 
if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by 
peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the 
Germans,  who  had  spread  terror  and  desolation 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle 
some  sparks  of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the 
defence  of  the  mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy 
and  faithful  militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully 
repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  barbarians. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands, 
in  the  service  of  Constantine,  than  the  gates  of 
Spain  were  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public 
enemy,  about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths.3  The  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the 
thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the  mercenary  guards  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station  ;  to  invite  the 
arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and 
to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresisti- 
ble violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of 
Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described 
in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who 
has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate,  and  perhaps 
exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary  writers.' 
"  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by 
the  most  dreadful  calamities :  as  the  barbarians 
exercised  their  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Romans  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  ra- 
vaged with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  coun- 
try. The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable 
inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied, 
without  control,  in  the  desert,  were  exasperated, 
by  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  impatience  of  hunger, 
boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their  human  prey. 
Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  compa- 


or  a  loose  garment;  and  this  method  of  entangling-  and  catching  an 
enemy,  laciniis  contortis,  was  much  practised  by  the  Huns.  (Ammian. 
xxxi.  2.)  II  fut  pris  vif  avec  des  filets,  is  the  translation  of  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  608. 

r  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three 
respectable  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries; theExpositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  16.  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Geographers,)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242.  edit.  Toll.) 
and  Isidore  of  Seville.  (Prsfat.  ad  Chron.  ap.  Grotium,  Hist.  Goth.  p. 
707.)  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade  of  Spain, 
may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illustrata,  and  in  Huet,  Hist,  du 
Commerce  des  Auciens,  c.  40.  p.  228—234. 

s  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatius.     Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  57S.)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the 


nion  of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
was  swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ex- 
cited only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At 
length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage  and 
rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  perma- 
nent seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient 
Gallicia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  old 
Castille,  was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the 
Vandals ;  the  Alani  were  scattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  the  fruitful 
territory  of  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  an- 
other branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regu- 
lating this  partition,  the  conquerors  contracted  with 
their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  engagements  of 
protection  and  obedience  :  the  lands  were  again 
cultivated  ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again 
occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new 
condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there 
were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom, 
and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  mountains 
of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian  yoke."" 

The  important  present  of  the  heads   Adolphus  king 
of    Jovinus  and  Sebastian,   had   ap-   of  lh,e  Go,hs. 

marches   into 

proved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  Spain, 
and  restored  Gaul  to  the  obedience  of 
his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was  incompatible  with 
the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his  vic- 
torious arms  against  the  barbarians  of  Spain ;  the 
troops  of  Constantius  intercepted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  sea-ports  of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed 
his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees  :*  he  passed  the 
mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of 
Adolphus  for  his  Roman  bride  was  not  abated  by 
time  or  possession  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  surnamed, 
from  his  illustrious  grandsire,  Theodosius,  appeared 
to  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  republic. 
The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near 
Barcelona,  afflicted  his  parents  ;  but  the  grief  of 
the  Gothic  king  was  suspended  by  the  labours  of 
the  field  ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon 
interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  impru- 
dently received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers 
of  Sarus,  a  barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  di- 
minutive stature  ;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging 
the  death  of  his  beloved  patron,  was  continually 


treachery  of  the  Honoriaus ;  while  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  c.  12.)  accuses  only 
their  negligence. 

t  Idatius  wishes  to  apply  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national 
calamities  ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  accommodate  the  circumstances 
of  the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 

u  Mariana  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,  1.  v.  c.  1.  torn.  i.  p.  148.  Hag.  Comit. 
1733.  He  had  read,  in  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  579.)  that  the  barbarians 
had  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares :  and  that  many  of  the 
provincials  preferred  inter  barbaros  pauperem  libertatem  quam  inter 
Romanos  tributariam  solicitudinem  sustinere. 

x  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
comparing  Orosius  and  Jornandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  his- 
torian. 
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irritated  by  tbe  sarcasms  of  bis  insolent  master. 
_    ,  Adolpbus   was     assassinated    in    tbe 

His  death,  r 

a.  o.  415,  palace  of  Barcelona  ;  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
succession  were  violated  b}"  a  tumultu- 
ous faction  -J  and  a  stranger  to  tbe  royal  race,  Sin- 
geric,  the  brotber  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated 
on  the  Gothic  throne.  Tbe  first  act  of  his  reign  was 
the  inhuman  murderof  the  six  children  of  Adolphus, 
the  issue  of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore,  with- 
out pity,  from  the  feehle  arms  of  a  venerable 
bishop.1  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead  of  the 
respectful  compassion,  which  she  might  have  ex- 
cited in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with 
cruel  and  wanton  insult.  The  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  confounded  among  a  crowd  of 
vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot 
above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  barbarian, 
the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and 
lamented." 
The  Goths  con-       But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  plea- 

quer  and  restore  c  j   . .  •  <-  , 

Spain  sure  ot  revenge ;  and  the  view  of  her 

a.  D.  415—418  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an 
indignant  people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpation.  After 
the  death  of  Singeric,  the  free  choice  of  the  nation 
bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on  Wallia ;  whose 
warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the 
republic.  He  marched  in  arms,  from  Barcelona  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients 
revered  and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the  world. 
But  when  he  reached  tbe  southern  promontory  of 
Spain,b  and,  from  tbe  rock  now  covered  by  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighbour- 
ing and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the 
designs  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again 
disappointed  the  enterprise  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
minds  of  a  superstitious  people  were  deeply  affected 
by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
In  this  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphus  no 
longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambassador, 
whose  proposals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or  sup- 
posed, approach  of  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn  treaty 
was  stipulated  and  observed  :  Placidia  was  honour- 
ably restored  to  her  brother;  six  hundred  thousand 
measures  of  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry 
Goths  ;c  and  Wallia  engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  A  bloody  war  was  in- 
stantly excited  among  the  barbarians  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed 

y  According  to  the  system  of  Jornandcs,  'c.  33.  [>.  650. )  the  true  here- 
ditary right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  ratted  in  the  Amali ;  hut  those 
prim  es,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Hum,  commanded  the  tnbesof  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Dome  distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scythia. 

x  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorus ;  hut  the  number  of  the 
children  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 

a  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  illu. 
minations  and  Circennian  games.  'See  Chron.  Alexandria;  It  may 
seem  douhtful,  whether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  occasion,  hy 
their  hatred  of  the  barbarians,  or  of  the.  latins. 

b  Uuod  Tartattiacin  arus  Imjiis  Vallia  terrU 
\  indalicas  lurmas,  et  jiincti  Marti*  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occiduam  texere  c.idavera  C'alpen. 

Bidotl.  Apollinar.  in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  3A3 
p.  300.  edit.  SirraOndV 


their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages, 
to  the  throne  of  the  western  emperor,  exhorting  him 
to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest ;  the 
events  of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies."1 
The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported,  during 
three  campaigns,  with  desperate  valour,  and  various 
success  ;  and  the  martial  achievements  of  Wallia 
diffused  through  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of 
the  Gothic  hero.  He  exterminated  the  Silingi,  who 
had  irretrievably  ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the 
province  of  Boetica.  He  slew,  in  battle,  the  king 
of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian 
wanderers,  who  escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge 
under  the  standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they 
were  ever  afterwards  confounded.  The  Vandals 
themselves,  and  the  Suevi,  yielded  to  tbe  efforts  of 
the  invincible  Goths.  The  promiscuous  multitude 
of  barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted, 
were  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  ;  where 
they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  on  a 
barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic  and  implaca- 
ble hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Wallia  was 
faithful  to  his  engagements  :  he  restored  his  Span- 
ish conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  op- 
pressed people  to  regret  the  time  of  their  barbarian 
servitude.  While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still 
doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  tbe  arms 
of  Wallia  bad  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to 
decree  the  honours  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble 
sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like  the  ancient  con- 
querors of  nations  ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  servile 
corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the  fate 
which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that 
a  crowd  of  poets,  and  orators,  of  magistrates,  and 
bishops,  applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  invincible  courage,  of  the  emperor  Honorius.6 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  Their  establish, 
justly  claimed  by  the  ally  of  Rome,  if  ™™* in  Aqui" 
Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyre-  A  D-  4]9- 
nees,  had  extirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war. 
His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of  the 
second  Aquitain  ;  a  maritime  province  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux.  That  metro- 
polis, advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the 
ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form  ;  and 
its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished  among 

c  This  supply  was  very  acceptable  :  the  Goths  were  insulted  hy  the 
Vandals  of  Spam  with  the  epithet  of  Truli,  because,  in  their  extreme 
distress,  they  had  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a  trula,  or  about  half  a 
pound  of  Hour.     Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  189. 

d  Orosius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  omnibus 
pacem  habe,  omniumque  obrides  accipe j  wis  nobis  confligimus,  nobis 
perimus,  tibi  vincimus;  immortalis  vero  qua'stus  erat  reipublicae  tuae, 
»i  utrii|iic  pcrcamtis.  The  idea  is  just;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  entertained,  or  expressed,  by  the  barbarians. 

e  Roniam  triumphans  ingreditur,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Pros- 
per'* Chronicle.  The  facts  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus,  and 
the  exploits  of  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodorus,  (ap.  Phot.  p. 
188.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  584—587.)  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Geticis, 
c.  31,  32.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Matins  and  Isidore. 
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the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the 
politeness  of  their  manners.  The  adjacent  province, 
which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate 
climate  :  the  face  of  the  country  displayed  the  arts 
and  the  rewards  of  industry  ;  and  the  Goths,  after 
their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich 
vineyards  of  Aquitain/  The  Gothic  limits  were 
enlarged,  by  the  additional  gift  of  some  neighbour- 
ing dioceses  ;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed 
their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which  included 
five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious 
circuit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the 

The  Bur^un-    BURGUNDIANS,   and   the    FRANKS,   ob- 

dians.  tained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion 
in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  lawful  emperor ;  the  lands  of  the 
First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded  to  those 
formidable  barbarians;  and  they  gradually  occupi- 
ed, either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces 
which  still  retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of 
County,  the  national  appellation  of  Burgundy.s 
The  Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the 
Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their 
lawless  bands  ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they 
so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Toxandria,  in 
Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independent  power  filled 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower,  Germany. 
These  facts  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  historic 
evidence :  but  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy 
by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly  arraign- 
ed by  the  impartial  severity  of  modern  criticism. h 

st  f  the  bar  ^*ie  ru*n  °^  *^e  °Pulent  provinces  of 
barians  in  Gaul,  Gaul  may  be  dated  from  the  establish- 
'  '  '  c'  ment  of  these  barbarians,  whose  al- 
liance was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were 
capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to 
violate  the  public  peace.  A  heavy  and  partial  ran- 
som was  imposed  on  the  surviving  provincials,  who 
had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war;  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious 
strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves, 
and  their  cattle  ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relin- 
quished with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  seldom 

f  Ausonius  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  257—262.)  celebrates  Bourdeaux 
with  the  partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gubcm.  Dei, 
p.  228.  Paris,  1608.)  a  florid  description  of  the  proviuces  of  Aquitain 
and  Novempopulania. 

g-  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  32.  p.  550.)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesly 
of  these  Burgundians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their  chris- 
tian brethren.  Mascou  has  illustrated  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  in 
the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  History  of  the 
Ancient  Germans,  vol.  ii.  p.  555—572.  of  the  English  translation. 

h  See  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious 
line  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  (in  torn.  i.  p.  638.)  the  name  of  Phara- 
mond is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century.  The  author  of 
the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543.)  suggests,  probably  enough, 
that  the  choice  of  Pharamond,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was  recom. 
mended  to  the  Franks  by  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  exile  in 
Tuscany. 


the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness 
of  civil  discord.  The  triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen 
of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy  ;  and  dis- 
tributed their  lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  who 
revenged  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  oppressed  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets,  of  unequal 
fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
loss  of  their  patrimony  ;  but  the  legionaries  of 
Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed,  in  violence 
and  injustice,  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Gaul 
under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the 
sword  of  the  centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua;5  but  Paulinus  of 
Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure 
and  surprise  ;  and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to 
the  real  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was 
disguised  by  some  colours  of  moderation  and  equity ,k 
The  odious  name  of  conquerors  was  softened  into 
the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  guests  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  barbarians  of  Gaul,  more 
especially  the  Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they 
were  bound  to  the  people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and 
military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates, 
were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of 
which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the  bar- 
barian allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  su- 
preme and  independent  authority  over  their  native 
subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honourable 
rank  of  master-generals  of  the  imperial  armies.1 
Such  was  the  involuntary  reverence  which  the 
Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the  spoils 
of  the  capitol. 

Whilst   Italy  was   ravaged   by  the 

n    .,  .         J  .  %   „     , *     .        Revolt  of  Britain 

Goths,  and  a  succession  of  feeble  ty-  and  Armorica, 
rants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  '  '  °9" 
the  Alps,  the  British  island  separated  itself  from 
the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  regular  forces, 
which  guarded  that  remote  province,  had  been 
gradually  withdrawn  ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned, 
without  defence,  to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and  the 
savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The  Britons, 
reduced  to  this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the 
tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining  monarchy. 
They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and 

i  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus:  advena  nostri 
(Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret:  Haecmeasunt;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nuncvicti  tristes,  &c. 
See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of 
Servins.     Fifteen  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  to-  the 
veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three  miles 
round  the  city.     Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated  by  Alfenus 
Varus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  measured 
eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

k  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus,  575. 
apud  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  42. 

1  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont, 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  641.)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe 
Dubns.  (Hist,  de  l'Establissement  de  la  Monarchie  Franc/oise  dans  les 
Gaules,  torn.  i.  p.  259.) 
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rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their  own 
strength.™  Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican  pro- 
vinces (a  name  which  comprehended  the  maritime 
countries  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire11) 
resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  neighbour- 
ins:  island.  They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrates, 
who  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  usurper  Con- 
stautine :  and  a  free  government  was  established 
among  a  people  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  The  independence 
of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by 
Honorius  himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  west; 
and  the  letters,  by  which  he  committed  to  the  new 
states  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of 
the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This  inter- 
pretation was,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  the 
event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  successively 
fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  restored  to  the 
empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and 
precarious :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebellious  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either  with 
freedom  or  servitude;0  and  Armorica,  though  it 
could  not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,0 
was  agitated  by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts. 
Britain  was  irrecoverably  lost.q  But  as  the  em- 
perors wisely  acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  a  re- 
mote province,  the  separation  was  not  imbittered 
by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion  ;  and  the 
claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded 
by  the  mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national 
friendship/ 

state  of  Britain,      This  revolution  dissolved  the  arti- 
a.  D.  409-449.  ficiaI    fabric    of    civi,    and     Qjjjitary 

government;  and  the  independent  country,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the 
Saxons,  was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns.8  I.  Zosimus, 
who  alone  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular 
transaction,  very  accurately  observes,  that  the  letters 
of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Britain.' 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety-two 
considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts 
of  that  great  province  ;  and,  among  these,  thirty- 

m  Zo«imu«  (I.  vi.  p.  376.  383.)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  gnat  Camden  him- 
self,  have  heen  betrayed  into  many  cross  errors,  by  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  continent, 
n  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers, 
-s  de  Valois  and  d'Annllc,  in  their  Antitias  of  Ancient  Gaul. 
'I  he  word  had  been  used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
tracted to  a  much  narrower,  signification 

o  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  clauditur  imncs, 
Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta 
Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  incauta,  rehellis  ; 
Inconstant,  disparqw-  sibi  novitatis  arriore ; 

Prodiga  rerbornm,  «ed  non  et  prodiga  facti. 

I.rr;ci]s,  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  Germaui,  I.  v.  ■pod  Vales.  N'otit  Gallia. 
rum,  p.  4.'i  Vslesius  alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  llnschar.ic. 
t<r,    to  which  I  shall   add   the  evidence  of  the    presbyter  Constant  ine, 

\  I)  in*  who,  in  the  life  of  St.  Germain,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels 
mobilem  et  indisciplinatum  populum.  See  the  historians  of  France, 
to-n.  i.  p ,64 3 

P  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the 
«vst<ro  of  the  Abbe'   Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  op. 

p/sed.    gee  Eaprit  dee  I-oix,  I.  xxx.  e.  24. 

••  Bpcramoi  >/<■  t.,,  Pajuaioi  amoataaaQai  inert  txpv,  m the  words 
of  Proeopiac,  'de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  1-ouvre  edition,)  in  a 
very  important  passage,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Even 
Bede  Mist.  Gent  Anglican.  I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  50.  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges 
that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.     Yet  our 


three  cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by 
their  superior  privileges  and  importance."  Each  of 
these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  their  domestic  policy  ;  and  the  powers 
of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among 
annual  magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  according  to  the  original  model 
of  the  Roman  constitution.1  The  management  of  a 
common  revenue,  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public  counsel  and 
command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics  ; 
and  when  they  asserted  their  independence,  the 
youth  of  the  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  districts, 
would  naturally  range  themselves  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burthens,  of 
political  society,  is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  restoration  of  British  freedom  was 
exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-eminence 
of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently 
violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the 
haughty  nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were 
become  the  subjects  of  their  own  servants/  would 
sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch. 
II.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent 
country,  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influence 
of  the  principal  senators  ;  and  the  smaller  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  consulted 
their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these 
rising  republics.  The  sphere  of  their  attraction  was 
proportioned  to  the  respective  degrees  of  their 
wealth  and  populousness  ;  but  the  hereditary  lords 
of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to 
the  rank  of  independent  princes,  and  boldly  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  The  gardens  and 
villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint  imitation  of 
Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the 
adjacent  country:2  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
applied  to  purchase  arms  and  horses  ;  to  maintain 
a  military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licen- 
tious followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might  assume, 

modern  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few  months  be. 
tween  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

r  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the 
Scots  and  I'icts;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced, 
that  the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Anthemins,  in  Gaul. 

s  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some  cir- 
cumstances in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
analogy.  The  stubbornness  of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  me 
to  deviate  from  the  conditional  into  the  indicative  mood. 

t  npoe  Tar  ci/  hperavvKf  iro\eir.     Zosimus,  I.  vi.  p.  383. 

u  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  municipia,  nine  colonies,  ten  Lalii  jure 
donattc,  twelve  sttpendiaria:  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken 
from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  de  Situ  Britannia;,  p.  36. ;  and  though  it 
may  not  seem  probable,  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Roman 
general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary 
for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

x  See  Maffci  Verona  Illust ratn,  part  i.  I.  v.  p.  83-106. 

y  I.eges  restituit,  libertatemque  rcdueit, 

Et  servos  famulis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itinerar.  Rutil.  1.  i.  215. 

i  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  59.)  de. 
scribes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omnium,  erected  by  Dar- 
danus  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  Narbonnese,  ami 
named  by  him  Theopolis. 
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within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate. Several  of  these  British  chiefs  might  be  the 
genuine  posterity  of  ancient  kings  ;  and  many  more 
would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  honourable  gene- 
alogy, and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
Caesars. a  Their  situation,  and  their  hopes,  would 
dispose  them  to  affect  the  dress,  the  language,  and 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  princes  of 
Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities 
studiously  preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome, 
the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradually  divided 
by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  ag?.«in 
broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of  war  and 
faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest 
and  resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead  of 
being  united  against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  con- 
sumed in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels  ;  and  the 
personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader 
at  the  head  of  his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  sub- 
due the  freedom  of  some  neighbouring  cities  ;  and 
to  claim  a  rank  among  the  tyrants?  who  infested 
Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. III.  The  British  church  might  be  composed 
of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,0  with  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  the  want  of  riches 
(for  they  seem  to  have  been  poor)d  would  compel 
them  to  deserve  the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and 
exemplary  behaviour.  The  interest,  as  well  as  the 
temper,  of  the  clergy,  was  favourable  to  the  peace 
and  union  of  their  distracted  country  :  those  salu- 
tary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their 
popular  discourses;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were 
the  only  councils  that  could  pretend  to  the  weight 
and  authority  of  a  national  assembly.  In  such 
councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates  sat 
promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important 
affairs  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might 
be  freely  debated  ;  differences  reconciled,  alliances 
formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  resolutions 
often  concerted,  and  sometimes  executed  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  moments  of  extreme 
danger,  a  Pendragon,  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral 
cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  zeal  and  superstition  ;  and 
the  British  clergy  incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred,  as  the 
peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.e 
Assembly  of  the  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather 
oefVGauf!r0VinCeS  it is  extremely  natural,  that  the  revolt 
A.  D.  418.       0f  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have 


a  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed,  if 
we  could  adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  anti. 
quarian;  who  supposes,  that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several  tribes 
continued  to  reign,  though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the  time 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  See  Whitaker's  History  of  Manches- 
ter, vol.  i.  p.  247—257. 

l>  AM'  «<ra  i/tto  Tvpavvoi?  a7r'  avT»  e/jieve.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Van- 
dal. 1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was  the 
expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  415.  (torn.  ii.  p.  255.  ad  Ctesiphont.) 
By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  monk 
of  Bethlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence. 

c  See  Bingham's  Eccles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  6.  p.  394. 

A  It  is  reported  of  three  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Rimini,  A.  D.  359.  tam  pauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  haberent.  Sulpicius 
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introduced  an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedi- 
ent provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn  edict/  filled 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affec- 
tion which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so  seldom 
feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention 
of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces :  a  name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain 
and  the  ancient  Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since 
exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and 
elegant  arts  of  Italy.?  Aries,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the  place  of 
the  assembly ;  which  regularly  continued  twenty- 
eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  of  every  year.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  praetorian  praefect  of  the  Gauls;  of 
seven  provincial  governors,  one  consular,  and  six 
presidents;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps  the 
bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities  ;  and  of  a  competent, 
though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honourable 
and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  country. 
They  were  empowered  to  interpret  and  communi- 
cate the  laws  of  their  sovereign  ;  to  expose  the 
grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  to 
moderate  the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes; 
and  to  deliberate  on  every  subject  of  local  or  na- 
tional importance,  that  could  tend  to  the  restoration 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  provinces. 
If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an 
interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  univer- 
sally established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the 
seeds  of  public  wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been 
cherished  and  propagated  in  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  privileges  of  the  subject  would  have  secured 
the  throne  of  the  monarch  ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbi- 
trary administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in 
some  degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of 
these  representative  assemblies  ;  and  the  country 
would  have  been  defended  against  a  foreign  enemy 
by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under  the  mild 
and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman  em- 
pire might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal; 
or  if  its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  conti- 
nuance, its  vital  and  constituent  members  might 
have  separately  preserved  their  vigour  and  indepen- 
dence. But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when 
every  principle  of  health  and  life  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy 
was  incapable  of  producing  any  important  or  salu- 
tary effects.  The  emperor  Honorius  expresses  his 
surprise,  that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  provinces 


Scverus,  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  420.  Some  of  their  brethren,  however, 
were  in  better  circumstances. 

e  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8—12. 

f  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond.  (Not. 
ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  147.)  Hincmar,  of  Rheims,  who  assigns  a  place 
to  the  bishops,  had  probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more  per- 
fect copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic  Franchise,  torn.  i.  p. 
241—255. 

g-  It  is  evident  from  the  Autiiin,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 
Viennensis,  the  mariiime  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese,  Novcm- 
populania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.  In  the  room  of  the  first 
Aquitain,  the  Abbe  Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  desires  to  in- 
troduce the  first  Lugduneusis,  or  Lyonnese. 
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to  accept  a  privilege  which  they  should  ardently 
have  solicited.  A  tine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds 
of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  absent  representatives ; 
who  seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a 
free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult 
of  their  oppressors. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Arcadius  emperor  of  the  east. — Administration  and 
dis</  race  of  Ku tropins. — Revolt  of  Gainas. — Per- 
ttevtim  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. — Theodosius  II. 
emperor  of  the  east. — His  sister  Pulcheria. — His 
wife  Eudocia. — The  Persian  war,  and  division  of 
Armenia. 

.  The  division  of  the  Roman  world  be- 

the  east,       tween  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  marks 

ReEii  of  Area-  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire 

.  t?'™'    .no    °f  the  east,  which,  from  the  reign  of 

A.  D.  J9o — jus. 

Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and 
fifty-eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  per- 
petual decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  as- 
sumed, and  obstinately  retained,  the  vain,  and  at 
length  fictitious,  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  hereditary  appellations  of  C/esar  and  AU- 
GUSTUS continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  first  of  men  who  had  reigned 
over  the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Persia,  and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St. 
Chrysostom a  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  "  The 
emperor,"  says  he,  "  wears  on  his  head  either  a 
diadem,  or  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments,  and 
his  purple  garments,  are  reserved  for  his  sacred 
person  alone  ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is 
of  massy  gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  public, 
he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and 
his  attendants.  Their  spears,  their  shields,  their 
cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their  horses, 
have  either  the  substance,  or  the  appearance,  of 
gold  ;  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of 
their  shield,  is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which 
represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.  The  two 
mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are 
perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold. 
The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate 
the   purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of 

■  Father  Montfancron,  v. Ik.,  by  tbc  command  of  his  Benedictine  su- 
perior*, was  compelled  (fee  Longueruans,  torn.  i.  p.  205.J  to  execute  the 
laborious  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in   folio, 

I'aris,    17'iS.y  amused  himself  with  extracting  from  thai  immense  n,l. 

lection  irf  morals  some  curious  antlquittes,  which  illuetratethe  manners 

1  (Set  Chrysostom.  Open,  torn.  xiii.  p.  193     196. 

an<l  hi    I  D      rlatiori,  in  the  Memoires  de  1'Acad.  des  Inscrip. 

tiori",  torn.  xni.  p.  471  —  ■IfjO  / 

rrding  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  tail,  with  a 

'.or  12/,  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  flay  and 
oi;<M,  Diodorus  Siciihi"  Compute*  ten  (lays  from  tin-  I'alus  Montis  to 
Rhodes,  and  four  day*  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.     The  navigation  of 


the  precious  stones,  and  the  resplendent  plates  of 
gold,  that  glitter  as  they  arc  agitated  by  the  motion 
of  the  carriage.  The  imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground  :  the  emperor  appears  seated  on 
his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards 
beside  him,  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in  chains 
at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantine  esta- 
blished their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city, 
which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they 
received,  with  each  wind,  the  tributary  productions 
of  every  climate  ;  while  the  impregnable  strength 
of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  Their  dominions 
were  bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Tigris  ;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation, 
which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from 
the  torrid  zone  of  ^Ethiopia,1"  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  The 
populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of 
art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and 
manners  of  Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enlightened  and 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  species.  The  form 
of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy  ; 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  so  long 
preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Latin  provinces ;  and  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  measured  their  greatness  by  the 
servile  obedience  of  their  people.  They  were  igno- 
rant how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates 
and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  sub- 
jects, who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute 
commands  of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of 
guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  barbarians,  or  of  defending  their 
reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Administration 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  so  inti-  Euhoptaa?" °' 
mately  connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  A-  D-  395—399. 
the  Goths,  and  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  have  already 
claimed  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  west.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  Eutropius,c  one  of  the 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated. 
Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favour- 
ite ;  and  their  tame  and  obsequious  submission  en- 
couraged him  to  insult  the  laws,  and,  what  is  still 
more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners,  of  his 
country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of 
Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret 

tin-  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  re. 
quired,  as  it  was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  Siru). 
torn.  i.  I.  ni.  p.  200.  edit.  Weaseling.  He  might,  without  much  im- 
propriety, measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  /one  ; 
but  h.- speaks  of  the  Mceotis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as 
il'ii  lay  within  the  polar  Circle. 

<  Barthiua,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a 
commentator,  give*  the  preference  to  the  two  hooks  which  Claud  inn 
composed  against  Eutropius,  above  all  his  other  productions.  (Baillet, 
Jugemens  desSavaus,  torn.  iv.  p.  2'J7.)  They  are  indeed  a  very  elegant 
and  spirited  satin- ,  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical  light, 
if  the  invective  were  less  vague,  and  more  temperate. 
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and  almost  invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  prince  ;  but  their  ostensi- 
ble functions  were  confined  to  the  menial  service  of 
the  wardrobe  and  imperial  bed-chamber.  They 
might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and 
blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but  they 
never  presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of 
empire,*1  or  to  profane  the  public  honours  of  the 
state.  Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex, 
who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general. e  Sometimes,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tri- 
bunal, to  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elabo- 
rate harangues  ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress  and 
armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and 
decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated 
mind  ;  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have  compen- 
sated for  the  folly  of  the  design,  by  any  superior 
merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former  habits 
of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  con- 
tempt of  the  spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  their 
wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command 
the  armies  of  Rome  ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister 
was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious  perhaps 
than  hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  subjects  of 
Arcadius  were  exasperated  by  the  recollection,  that 
this  deformed  and  decrepit  eunuch/  who  so  per- 
versely mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in 
the  most  abject  condition  of  servitude  ;  that  before 
he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he  had  been  suc- 
cessively sold,  and  purchased,  by  an  hundred 
masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength 
in  every  mean  and  infamous  office,  and  at  length 
dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  po- 
verty.s  While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  cir- 
culated, and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  con- 
versations, the  vanity  of  the  favourite  was  flattered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honours.  In  the  senate, 
in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eu- 
tropius were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated 
with  the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and 
inscribed  with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder 

d  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace, 
and  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii. 

In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had   assumed  any  of  the  effi- 
cient offices  of  the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  praepositus  sacri  cu- 
biculi,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment.    See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl. 
leg.  17. 

e  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens 
In  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotia  ludit ; 

Judicat  eunuchus 

Arma  etiam  violare  parat.  .  .  . 
Claudian,  (i.  229—270.)  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humour, 
which  always  pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the 
eunuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 

Gaudet,  cum  viderit  hostis, 

Et  sentit  jam  deesse  viros. 
f  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110 — 125.)  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom;  (torn.  iii.  p.  384. 
edit.  Montfaugon  ;)  who  observes,  that  when  the  paint  was  washed  away, 
the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  an 
old  woman.  Claudian  remarks,  (i.  469.)  and  the  remark  must  have  been 
founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  interval  between 
the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 
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of  Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  patrician,  which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular 
and  even  legal  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  empe- 
ror; and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was 
polluted  by  the  consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a 
slave.  This  strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy h 
awakened,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans. 
The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected  by  the  west,  as 
an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic; 
and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and 
Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned 
and  respectable  magistrate,1  sufficiently  represented 
the  different  maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The     bold    and     vigorous    mind     of    His  venality  and 

Rufinus  seems  to  have  been  actuated  injustice. 
by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit ;  but 
the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate 
than  that  of  the  prsefect.k  As  long  as  he  despoiled 
the  oppressors,  who  had  enriched  themselves  with 
the  plunder  of  the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify 
his  covetous  disposition  without  much  envy  or  in- 
justice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded 
the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  lawful  in- 
heritance, or  laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods 
of  extortion  were  practised  and  improved ;  and 
Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original  picture 
of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  "  The  impotence 
of  the  eunuch"  (says  that  agreeable  satirist)  "  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice:  the  same  hand 
which,  in  his  servile  condition,  was  exercised  in 
petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now 
grasps  the  riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous 
broker  of  the  empire  appreciates  and  divides  the 
Roman  provinces,  from  mount  Haemus  to  the  Tigris. 
One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made  pro- 
consul of  Asia  ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his 
wife's  jewels  ;  and  a  third  laments,  that  he  has 
exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the  government  of 
Bithynia.  In  the  antichamber  of  Eutropius,  a  large 
tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the 
respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  different 
value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately 
distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many 
thousand  pieces  of  gold;  but  the  opulence  of 
Phrygia  will  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The 
eunuch  wishes    to  obliterate,  by  the  general  dis- 

g  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
His  three  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these:  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or 
soldier  of  the  imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  theold  general 
Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
pimp.  3.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of  Arin- 
theus; and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to  pre- 
sent the  silver  ewer,  to  wash,  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather. 
Seel.  i.  31— 137. 

h  Claudian,  (I.  i.  in  Eutrop.  1—22.)  after  enumerating  the  various 
prodigies  of  monstrous  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or 
stones,  double  suns,  &c.  adds,  with  some  exaggeration, 
Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  monstr*. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome 
toher  favourite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

i  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honours,  and  philosophical 
works,  have  been  celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegyric. 

k  Wetivuiv  &e  ti^'i  ™  irKarw,  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  ex- 
pression of  Zosimus;'  (1.  v.  p.  301.)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is 
equally  execrated  iu  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mar- 
cellinus.  Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  favourite,  of  the 
vanity  and  danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  torn.  iii.  p.  381. 
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grace,  his  personal  ignominy  ;  and  as  lie  has  been 
sold  himself,  lie  is  desirous  of  selling-  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance, 
which  contains  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
vince, often  trembles  on  the  beam  :  and  till  one  of 
the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior  weight,  the 
mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious 
suspense.1  Such"  (continues  the  indignant  poet) 
"  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat  of 
Antioehus.  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey."  This 
venal  prostitution  of  public  honours  secured  the 
impunity  of  future  crimes;  but  the  riches,  which 
Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation,  were  already 
stained  w  ith  injustice  ;  since  it  was  deceutto  accuse, 
and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth  which 
he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood 
was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  and  the 
most  inhospitable  extremities  of  the  empire  were 
tilled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles.  Among 
Ruin  of  \biin  tne  gcnerals  ana"  consuls  of  the  east, 
dantius.  Abundantius™  bad  reason  to  dread 
the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of  Eutropius.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  in- 
troducing that  abject  slave  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople :  and  some  degree  of  praise  must  be 
allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favourite,  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor. 
Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the 
Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world  ;  where 
he  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  barbari- 
ans, till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius, 
a  milder  exile  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  de- 
struction of  Timasius"  required  a 
of  Timasius.  .  * 

more  serious  and  regular  mode  of  at- 
tack. That  great  officer,  the  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  Thcodosius,  had  signalized  his  valour  by 
a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths 
of  Thessaly  ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace, 
and  to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  de- 
signing flatterers.  Timasius  had  despised  the  pub- 
lic clamour,  by  promoting  an  infamous  dependent 
to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserved  to 
feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly  in- 
stigated by  the  favourite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a 
treasonable  conspiracy.  The  general  was  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal   of  Arcadius   himself;   and  the 

eertantum  ssepe  duornm 


Diversum  suspendit  onus:  cum  pondere  judex 
Vergit,  et  in  geminas  rjutal  provlncia  lance*, 

Claudian  'i.   102—209)  Vj  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of 
the  aalc,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdote*. 

m  Claudian  ri  lot — 170.)  mentions  the  guilt  and  exile  of  Alum. 
dantiuv  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote  tin-  example  oftfae  artist,  who  made 
the  fir-'  trnl  of  the  brazen  hull,  which  he  prcfented  to  Phalarif,  See 
Zo«imus,  1.  v.  p.  302.  Jerom,  lorn.  i.  p.  2'i,  The  difference  of  place  is 
easily  reconciled  ;    hut    the   decisive  authority  of  Astcrius  of  Amasia, 

fOrat.  iv.  p.  71  amid  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Bmpereim,  torn.  v.  p.  435,) 

must  turn  the  scale  111  favour  of  I'ityus. 

8  dai  (most  probably  from  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a 
»ery  nnfavounhlc  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  hisaccuter,  the 
trial,  tec.  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  ami 
modern  <onrts  'See  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  298 — 300.)  I  »m almost  tempted 
to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  master,  (Fielding's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 
49,  ice.  gvo.  edit.]  which  may  he  considered  as  the  history  of  human 
nature. 

0  'I  he  gn  it  Oasil  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sandsof  Libya,  watered 
with  springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm-trees. 


principal  eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne  to 
suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of  his  sovereign. 
But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed  partial 
and  arbitrary,  the  further  inquiry  into  the  crimes  of 
Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Pro- 
copius  ;  the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter 
still  respected  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  The  appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  pro- 
ceeding were  maintained  by  the  blunt  honesty  of 
Procopius  ;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
unfortunate  Timasius.  His  immense  riches  were 
confiscated,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  favourite  ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  per- 
petual exile  at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.0  Secluded  from  all 
human  converse,  the  master-general  of  the  Roman 
armies  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  world  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  fate  have  been  related  in  a  vari- 
ous and  contradictory  manner.  It  is  insinuated, 
that  Eutropius  despatched  a  private  order  for  his 
secret  executions  It  was  reported,  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert, 
of  thirst  and  hunger ;  and  that  his  dead  body  was 
found  on  the  sands  of  Libya. q  It  has  been  asserted, 
witli  more  confidence,  that  his  son  Syagrius,  after 
successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  African 
robbers  ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place 
of  his  exile ;  and  that  both  the  father  and  son  dis- 
appeared from  the  knowledge  of  mankind/  But 
the  ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to 
possess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  afterwards 
circumvented  and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful 
villany  of  the  minister  himself;  who  retained  sense 
and  spirit  enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his 
own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  a  cruel  and  m»- 
of  individuals,  continually  threatened,  iustA%of^;;'s""' 
or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  Sept.  4. 
safety  of  Eutropius  ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  ad- 
herents, who  were  attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  his  venal  favour.  For  their  mu- 
tual defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard  of  a  law, 
which  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice.5  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority,  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall  con- 
it  was  about  three  days'  journey  from  north  to  south,  ahout  half  a  day 
in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  ahout  five  days'  march  to  the  west  of 
Ahydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  l'ligypte,  p. 
180 — 188.  The  barren  desert  which  encompasses  Oasis  (Zosimus,  I.  v. 
p.  300.)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparative  fertility,  and  even  the  epi- 
thet of  the  happy  island,  (llerndot.  iii.  2(1.) 

p  The  line  ol  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  180. 

Marmarieus  claris  violator  csedibus  Ilammoti, 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

<i  So/.ornen,  1.  viii.  c.  7.     He. speaks  from  report,  die tivoc  cirvOonev. 

r  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour 
was  spread  hy  the  friends  of  ElltropiUS. 

s  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  14.  ad  legem  Cornelian)  de  Si- 
cams,  leg,  3.  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  I.  ix.  tit  viii.  ad  legem  Julian 
de  Map-state,  leg.  r>.  The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murder  to  trea- 
son, was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  Trihonian.  Godefroy,  in  a 
formal  dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentary,  illustrates 
this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  dillicult  passages  which  had 
l»  i  n  pi  rverted  hy  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages.  See  torn.  iii. 
p.  88— 111. 
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spire,  either  with  subjects,  or  with  strangers,  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor 
considers  as  the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be 
punished  with  death  and  confiscation.     This  species 
of  fictitious  and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended 
to  protect,  not  only  the  illustrious  officers  of  the  state 
and  army,  who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  consis- 
tory, but  likewise   the   principal   domestics  of  the 
palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military 
commanders,  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  pro- 
vinces :  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which,  under  the 
successors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and 
numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.     II.  This 
extreme  severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it 
been  only  directed  to  secure  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office.     But  the  whole  body  of  impe- 
rial dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  impu- 
nity, which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments 
of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  j  ustifiable, 
resentment    of    their    fellow-citizens :    and,  by    a 
strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same  degree  of 
guilt   and   punishment   was   applied  to  a  private 
quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.     The  edict  of  Arcadius 
most  positively  and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in 
such  cases  of  treason,  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to 
be  punished  with  equal  severity ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instantly  re- 
vealed, becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention 
itself ; '  and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume 
to  solicit  the  pardon  of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be 
branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy.     III. 
"  With  regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,"  (continues 
the  emperor,)  "although    they  ought  to  share  the 
punishment,  since  they  will  probably  imitate  the 
guilt,  of  their  parents  ;  yet,  by  the  special  effect  of 
our  imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their  lives :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of  in- 
heriting either  on  the  father's  or  on  the  mother's 
side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the 
testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.     Stig- 
matized with  hereditary  infamy,  excluded  from  the 
hopes  of  honours  or  fortune,  let  them  endure  the 
pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they  shall  con- 
sider life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and 
relief."     In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult 
the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather 
his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a 
law,  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman 
penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who  had  se- 

t  Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without 
any  sign  of  approbation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Bal. 
dus,  he  is  now  roasting  in  hell.  For  my  own  part,  continues  the  discreet 
Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411.)  1  must  approve  the 
theory  of  Bartolus;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the  seutiment 
of  Baldus.  Vet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  ;  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
the  virtuous  de  Thou. 

u  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  this  law, 
so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surrep- 
titiously added  to  the  golden  bull. 

x  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have 
reserved  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p. 
304 — 312.)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewise  Socrates, 
I.  vi.  c.  6.  and  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  The  second  book  of  Claudian 
against  Eutropius,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  history. 


conded,  or  who  had  not  disclosed,  these  fictitious, 
conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expiie; 
but  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine  of 
ministerial  tyranny,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ;  and  the  same 
maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern  ages,  to  pro- 
tect the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of 
the  church  of  Rome. u 
Yet  these  sanguinary    laws,  which 

,    ,  ,.  _  Rebellion  of 

spread  terror  among  a  disarmed  and      Tribigild, 
dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a        '    '399' 
texture  to  restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild" 
the  Ostrogoth.     The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation, 
which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygian  impatiently 
compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry 
with  the  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards  of 
Alaric  ;  and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  af- 
front, his  own  ungracious  reception  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.     A  soft  and  wealthy  province, 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the 
sound  of  war;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  been 
disregarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as 
soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  bar- 
barian.    The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  between 
the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  winding  Maeander,2  were 
consumed  with  fire ;  the  decayed  walls  of  the  city 
crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an  enemy; 
the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped   from  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;    and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by 
the  rebellion  of  Tribigild.     His  rapid  progress  was 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pam- 
phylia;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow 
pass,  between  the  city  of  Selgae,3  a  deep  morass, 
and  the  craggy  cliffs  of  mount  Taurus,  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  troops.     But 
the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfor- 
tune ;  and  his  army  was  continually  recruited  by 
swarms  of  barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under 
the  more  honourable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The 
rumours  of  the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some 
time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery ; 
yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the  court  and  the 
capital.    Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in  dark 
and  doubtful  hints  ;  and  the  future  designs  of  the 
rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever    Tribigild    advanced    into    the    inland 
country,  the  Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that 

y  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  237—250.)  very  accurately  observes, 
that  the  ancient  name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  far 
on  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the 
Bithynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  anil  at  last  of  the  Gauls.  His 
description  (ii.  257 — 272.)  of  the  fertility  of  Phiygia,  and  of  the  four 
rivers  that  produced  gold,  is  just  and  picturesque. 

z  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  11,  12.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Strabo,  1. 
xii.  p.  865.  edit.  Amstel.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  I.  Claudian  compares  the 
junction  of  the  Marsvas  and  Marauder  to  that  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone  :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian 
rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

a  Selgae,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  formerly  numbered 
twenty  thousand  citizens:  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced 
to  a  noKixvt],  or  small  town.  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii. 
p.  117. 
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he  tueditated  the  passage  of  mount  Taurus,  and  the 
invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the 
sea.  they  imputed,  and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the 
Gothic  chief,  the  more  dangerous  project  of  arming 
a  Beet  in  the  harbours  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending 
his  depredations  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  port  of  Constantinople. 
The  approach  of  danger,  and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribi- 
gild.  who  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  com- 
pelled Eutropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war.b 
After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  veteran 
soldier,  the  eunuch  intrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo  ; 
two  geuerals.  who  differently,  but  effectually,  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,c  who,  from  the 
bulk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was 
surnamed  the  Ajax  of  the  east,  had  deserted  his 
original  trade  of  a  wool-eomber,  to  exercise,  with 
much  less  skill  and  success,  the  military  profession; 
and  his  uncertain  operations  were  capriciously 
framed  and  executed,  with  an  ignorance  of  real 
difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths 
had  drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position 
between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where 
they  were  almost  besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pam- 
phylia;  but  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  army,  instead 
of  completing  their  destruction,  afforded  the  means 
of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised  the  un- 
guarded camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night :  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without 
much  effort,  the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  capital.  The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who  had  so 
boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor ;  he  accused  his  own  dishonourable  patience 
under  the  servile  reign  of  a  eunuch  ;  and  the  am- 
bitious Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in  the  public 
opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of  Tribigild, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a  domestic,  as  well 
as  by  a  national,  alliance."1  When  Gainas  passed 
the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  re- 
mains of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted 
his  motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  aban- 
doning, by  his  retreat,  the  country  which  they  de- 
sired to  invade  ;  or  facilitating,  by  his  approach, 
the  desertion  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the 
imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valour, 
the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources,  of  Tribigild  ; 

b  The  council  of  Eutropius,  in  Claudian,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Domitian  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal,  'the  principal  member! 
of  the  firmer  were,  juvenes  protervi  la«civif|iie  scnes  ;   one  of  tbem  had 

been  a  cook,  a  second  a  irooCeomber.  The  language  of  their  original 
profession  exposes  their  sa*aroed  dignity;  and  their  trifling  conversa- 
tion about  tragedies,  dance*,  6tc.  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  by  the 
importance  of  the  debate. 

'  I.   ii.    37o—  401  )   ha*  branded   iiim    with    infamy;    and 

/  i,  in  more  temperate  language,  confirms  his  reproachet.    I/,  v. 

i  The  cntpiran/  ofGsinai  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the 
Greek  historian,  had  not  reached  the  ear*  of  flindian,  who  attribute* 
the  re»olt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of 
hi*  •*   I 
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pitts, 
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confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war  ; 
and  extorted  the  permission  of  negociating  w  ith  his 
invincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace 
were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel  ;  and  the  pe- 
remptory demand  of  the  head  of  Eutropius,  re- 
vealed the  author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile 
conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged 
his  discontent  by  the  partial  and  pas- 
sionate censure  of  the  christian  em- 
perors, violates  the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth, 
of  history,  by  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to 
one  of  those  harmless  and  simple  animals,  who 
scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  their 
shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  con- 
jugal affection,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arca- 
dius  ;  he  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious 
barbarian :  and  he  yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence 
of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial 
tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father, 
implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  in- 
sult, which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch.e 
The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Eutropius  ;  the  magic  spell,  which 
during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the 
people,  was  instantly  dissolved  ;  and  the  acclama- 
tions, that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of 
the  favourite,  were  converted  into  the  clamours  of 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  reproached  his  crimes, 
and  pressed  his  immediate  execution.  In  this  hour 
of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  had 
wisely,  or  profanely,  attempted  to  circumscribe  ; 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints,  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protecting  a  prostrate 
minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to  the  eccle- 
siastical throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop, 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might 
be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a 
seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness. The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affrighted  wretch, 
who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  ex- 
hibited a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle  ;  and  the 
orator  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the 
misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured  to  excite  the 
contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the 
people/  The  powers  of  humanity,  of  superstition, 
and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia 
was  restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those 
of  her  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the 

o  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved,  (I.  xi.  c.  6. 
and  Gothofred.  Distertat.  p.  451 — 456.)  incurious  and  important  j  since 
it  connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  pa. 
lace. 

f  See  the  Homily  of  Ghrysostnm,  torn,  iii  p.  381—  386.  of  which  the 
exordium  is  particularly  beautiful.  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  5.  Sozomen,  I. 
viii.  c.  7.  Montfaugon  (in  his  life  of  Chrysnstom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135.)  too 
hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople;  and 
that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius. 
Even  Claudian,  a  pagan  poet,  (Prsefat.  ad  I.  ii-  in  Eutrop.  27.)  bus 
mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  MDctuary. 

(tupnliciterque  pias  hutnilis  prostratusad  aras 
Mitigat  iratasvoce  trcniente  minis. 
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church ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate, 
by  the  milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath, 
that  his  life  should  be  spared. s  Careless  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of  the  pa- 
lace immediately  published  an  edict,  to  declare  that 
his  late  favourite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul 
and  patrician,  to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate 
his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual  exile  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus. b  A  despicable  and  decrepit  eu- 
nuch could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies  ; 
nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained, 
the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy 
climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied 
him  the  last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutro- 
pius had  no  sooner  touched  the  shores  of  Cyprus, 
than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope  of 
eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of  an 
oatb,  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
his  trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the 
adjacent  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian 
pronounced  the  sentence ;  and  the  motives  of  that 
sentence  expose  the  jurisprudence  of  a  despotic 
government.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius  had  com- 
mitted against  the  people,  might  have  justified  his 
death  ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to 
his  chariot  the  sacred  animals,  who,  from  their  breed, 
or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperor 
alone.' 

Conspiracy  and       While  this  domestic  revolution  was 
fail  of  Gainas,     transacted,    Gainask  openly  revolted 

A.  D.  400.  '  .  . 

from  his  allegiance :  united  his  forces, 
at  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild  ;  and 
still  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  the  re- 
bellious leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate 
armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the  straits 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius 
was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic 
dominions,  by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  per- 
son to  the  faith  of  the  barbarians.  The  church  of 
the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence near  Chalcedon,1  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sa- 
crifice of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two  ministers  of 
consular  rank ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed, 
by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till 
he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  were  immediately  trans- 
ported from  Asia  into  Europe  ;  and  their  victorious 
chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master-general  of 

gr  Chrysostom,  in  another  Homily,  (torn.  iii.  p.  386.)  affects  to  declare, 
that  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted  the 
church.  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  313.)  on  the  contrary  pretends,  that  his 
enemies  forced  him  (efapfao-avTer  avrov)  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the 
promise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty;  and  the  strong:  assurance  of 
Ckudian,  (Praefat.  ad.  1.  ii.  46.) 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  non  feriere  tuo, 
maj  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

h  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix  tit.  xi.  leg-.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17, 
A.  I>.  399)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt ;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could 
not  lappen  till  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemont,  Hist. 
des  Impereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  780. 

i  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  313.     Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

k  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  313— 323.)  Socrates,  (1.  vi.  c.  4.)  Sozomen,  (1.  viii. 
c.  4.)aud  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  32,  33.)  represent,  though  with  some  vari- 
ous crcumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of  Gainas. 


the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with 
his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependents 
the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early 
youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant, 
and  a  fugitive :  his  elevation  had  been  the  work  of 
valour  and  fortune ;  and  his  indiscreet  or  perfidious 
conduct,  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  arch- 
bishop, he  importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian  sec- 
taries, the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  catholics  was  offended  by  the  public 
toleration  of  heresy."1  Every  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the 
barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops 
of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which 
were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temptations  from 
their  sight.  They  resented  the  inj  urious  precaution ; 
and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the 
night,  to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  imperial 
palace."  In  this  state  of  mutual  and 
suspicious  hostility,  the  guards,  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in 
arms  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Goths.  During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were 
surprised  and  oppressed ;  seven  thousand  barbarians 
perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of 
the  pursuit,  the  catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
continued  to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till 
they  overwhelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians. 
Gainas  was  either  innocent  of  the  design,  or  too 
confident  of  his  success  :  he  was  astonished  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been 
ingloriously  destroyed ;  that  he  himself  was  de- 
clared a  public  enemy  ;  and  that  his  countryman, 
Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land. 
The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered 
defence  :  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  grass  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution 
of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
destitute  of  vessels  ;  but  the  woods  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid 
barbarians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  waves.  But  Fravitta  at- 
tentively watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the-stream, 

1  Oermr  Evtpnuias  iiapTvpwv,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself, 
(1.  v.  p.  314.)  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  languase  of  the 
christians.  Evagrius  describes  (I.  ii.  c.  3.)  the  situation,  architecture, 
relics,  and  miracles  of  that  celebrated  church,  iu  which  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 

m  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysostom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
his  own  writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret ;  but  his  insinuation 
that  they  were  successful,  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillemont  (,Hist.  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  v.  383.)  has  discovered,  that  the  emperor,  to  satisfy 
the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to  melt  the  plate  of  the 
church  of  the  apostles. 

n  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide  and  sometimes 
follow,  the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert,  that  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 
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the  Roman  galleys,0  impelled  by  the  full  force  of 
oars,  of  the  current,  and  of  a  favourable  wind, 
rushed  forwards  in  compact  order,  and  with  irresist- 
ible weight :  and  the  Hellespont  was  covered  with 
the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck.  After  the 
destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who 
could  no  longer  aspire  to  govern,  or  to  subdue, 
the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  independ- 
ence of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and 
baggage,  might  perform,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Danube  ;p  the  garrisons  of  that  important 
frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated  ;  the  river, 
in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen  ; 
and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened 
to  the  ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly 
communicated  to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  be- 
fore the  signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  great 
number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  per- 
tidiously  massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  through  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  and  they 
were  soon  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit,  by 
the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing 
the  war,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular  applause, 
and  to  assume  the  peaceful  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship. But  a  formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms  to 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  to  guard 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.q  The  superior 
forces  of  Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  Gainas ;  an  hostile  and  ruined  country 
prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  disdained  to  capitulate  ; 
and  after  repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain,  with 
a  D  4ni  DlS  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of 
January  3.  battle.  Eleven  days  after  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of  Gainas,  the 
inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at 
Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gratitude  :  and  the  public  deliverance  was  cele- 
brated by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The  triumphs 
of  Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;r 
and  the  monarch,  no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hos- 
tile terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the  mild  and  abso- 

'.  Zoanna*  (1.  r.  p.  319.)  mention!  these  galleys  by  the  name  of  Libur- 
niann,  and  observe*,  t hat  they  were  as  swifl  (without  explaining  tlic 
difference  between  them;  as  the  vcwK  with  liliy  oars;  but  that  they 
were  far  j n f.-r i-.r  in  speed  t'i  the  trireme*,  which  had  been  long  disused. 
Y<  t  be  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  that 
galleys  of  ■  still  larger  size  had  been  constructed  in  the  Punic  wars. 
e  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Mediterranean, 
the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably  been  neg- 
li  1 1.  d,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

p  Chishull  [Travels,  p.  61—63  72—70.)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli, 
through  Uadrianople,  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  in 
the  train  of  in  English  ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  waggons.  That  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious 
and  unfrequented  route. 

q   Th<-   narrative  of  ZosimUS,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond   the 

Danuhe,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  sozomen, 

that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace .  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of 

lodrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p  .  :so7.  The  naval  victory  of  the 

Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the   month    ApellaeUS,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of 

January,  (December  23.,/  the  head  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople the  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  'January  3, J  in  the  month  Au- 
dynssu*. 

•   Easebju  ScholasticUS  acquired  much  fame  by   his  poem  on  the 


lute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudoxia  ;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  perse- 
cution of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nee-    -,   ,  . 

Election    and 

tarius,  the  successor  of  Gregory  Na-    merit  of  Chry. 

P  n  .  sostom, 

zianzen,  the  church  ot  Constantinople  A.  D.  398. 
was  distracted  by  the  ambition  of  eb' 26' 
rival  candidates,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit, 
with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  favourite.  On  this  occasion,  Eutropius 
seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims  ; 
and  his  uncorrupted  judgment  was  determined 
only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late 
journey  into  the  east,  he  had  admired  the  sermons 
of  John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose 
name  had  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth.5  A  private 
order  was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  Syria ; 
and  as  the  people  might  be  unwilling  to  resign  their 
favourite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with  speed 
and  secrecy  in  a  post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and  unsolicited 
consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as  a 
saint,  and  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  surpassed 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public.  Born  of 
a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capital  of  Syria, 
Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful 
masters.  He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the 
school  of  Libanius  ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple, 
ingenuously  confessed,  that  John  would  have  de- 
served to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away 
by  the  christians.  His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  to  renounce  the 
lucrative  and  honourable  profession  of  the  law  ; 
and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where 
he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere 
penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the 
authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  church  :  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the 
monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury, 

Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards, 
Ammnn'nis  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.    See  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  6. 

»  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of 
Theodoret,  afford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John 
Chrysostom.  Besides  those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  foi  my 
guides  the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint.  1.  The  author  of 
a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, composed,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the  name  of  his 
zealous  parlizan,  Palladius,  bishop  of  llelenopolis.  (Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccles.     torn.   xi.   p.  500 — 533.)     It  is   inserted   among   the   works   of 

Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1—90.  edit.  Montfaugnn.  2.  The  moderate 
Erasmus,  (torn.  ii.  epist.  MCL.  p.  1331  —  1347.  edit.  Lugd.  Hat.)  His 
vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own  ;  bis  errors,  in  the  uncultivated 
state  ot  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  3.  The  learned 
Tillemont,  (Mem.  Ecclesiastiquee,  torn.  xi.  p.  1 — 405.  547— b'20,  Sec  See.) 
who  compiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  with  incredible  patience,  anil  reli- 
gious accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  voluminous  woiks  of 
Chrysostom  himself.  4.  Father  JHontfaugon  i  who  has  perused  these 
works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered  several  new 
homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  the  Life  of  Chryststom. 
'Opera  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  91  —  177.) 
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he  diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals ;  and  the  multitudes,  who  were  supported  by 
his  charity,  preferred  the  eloquent  and  edifying 
discourses  of  their  archbishop,  to  the  amusements 
of  the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of 
that  eloquence,  which  was  admired  near  twenty 
years  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  have  been 
carefully  preserved ;  and  the  possession  of  near 
one  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies,  has  authorized 
the  critics'  of  succeeding  times  to  appreciate  the 
genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They  unanimously 
attribute  to  the  christian  orator,  the  free  command 
of  an  elegant  and  copious  language  ;  the  judgment 
to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of 
ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most 
familiar  topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the 
passions  in  the  service  of  virtue  ;  and  of  exposing 
the  folly,  as  well  as  the  turpitude,  of  vice,  almost 
with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  representation. 
„.     ,   .  .  .  The  pastoral  labours  of  the  arch- 

His  admimstra-  r 

tion  and  defects,    bishop   of    Constantinople  provoked, 

A  D    398   403  . 

and  gradually  united  against  him, 
two  sorts  of  enemies  ;  the  aspiring  clergy,  who 
envied  his  success,  and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who 
were  offended  by  his  reproofs.  When  Chrysostom 
thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  christians,  his  shafts  were 
spent  among  the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even 
marking,  the  character  of  any  individual.  When 
he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar  vices  of  the  rich, 
poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation  from 
his  invectives:  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered 
by  their  numbers  ;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  dig- 
nified by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment. 
But  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it 
insensibly  diminished  to  a  point ;  and  the  magis- 
trates, the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs,  the 
ladies  of  the  court,"  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt,  to  divide  among 
a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal 
applications  of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or 
confirmed,  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  conscience ; 
and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the  dangerous 
right  of  exposing  both  the  offence  and  the  offender 
to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment 
of  the  court  encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  Constantinople,  who  were  too  hastily 
reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop. 
He  had  condemned,  from  the  pulpit,  the  domestic 


t  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tom, I  have  given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  mode- 
rate of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (torn.  iii.  p.  1344.)  and  Dupin  ; 
(Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  38.)  yet  the  good  taste  of 
the  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudential  con- 
siderations. 

u  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent 
widows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leadeis  of  the  per- 
secution. (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn.  xiii.  p.  14.)  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  affectation  to 
conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  their  age  and  ugliness,  (Pallad.  p. 
27.)  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  cause,  has 
obtained  the  title  of  Saint.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi. 
416-440. 


females  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  afforded  a  per- 
petual occasion  either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.  The 
silent  and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had  secluded  them- 
selves from  the  world,  were  entitled  to  the  warmest 
approbation  of  Chrysostom  ;  but  he  despised  and 
stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profession, 
the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from  some 
unworthy  motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently 
infested  the  streets  of  the  capital.  To  the  voice  of 
persuasion,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the 
terrors  of  authority  ;  and  his  ardour,  in  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always  exempt 
from  passion  ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  pru- 
dence. Chrysostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric 
disposition.*  Although  he  struggled,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love  his  private 
enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church  ;  and 
his  sentiments  were  sometimes  delivered  with  too 
much  energy  of  countenance  and  expression.  He 
still  maintained,  from  some  considerations  of  health, 
or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of  taking  his  re- 
pasts alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  custom/  which 
his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at  least, 
to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial 
humour.  Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse, 
which  facilitates  the  knowledge  and  the  despatch 
of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecting  confidence 
in  his  deacon  Serapion  ;  and  seldom  applied  his 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  par- 
ticular characters,  either  of  his  dependents,  or  of 
hi?  equals.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  city,  that  he  might 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours  ;  and  the 
conduct  which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious 
motive,  appeared  to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  sacred  and  indispensable  duty.  In  his 
visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  ;  and  indis- 
creetly declared,  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony 
and  licentiousness  had  infected  the  whole  episcopal 
order.2  If  those  bishops  were  innocent,  such  a 
rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  excite  a  well- 
grounded  discontent.  If  they  were  guilty,  the 
numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  dis- 
cover, that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin 
of  the  archbishop  ;  whom  they  studied  to  represent 
as  the  tyrant  of  the  eastern  church. 

x  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom,  very 
offensive  to  his  blind  admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the  next 
generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed  with 
many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  imperfections 
of  the  saint. 

y  Palladius  (torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  seriously  defends  the  arch- 
bishop. 1.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often  kept 
him  fasting  till  sun-set.  4.  He  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great 
dinners.  .'5.  He  saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  6.  He  was 
apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy  and  reproach 
of  partial  invitations. 

z  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion,  (torn.  ix.  horn.  iii.  in  Act. 
Apostol.  p.  29.)  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  might  be  saved,  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 
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Cbrysostom  fa  This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was 

K,T~utF  Ke  maua-ed  by  Theophilus.-  archbishop 

empress  tudosia,  o  -  r  r 

A.  D.  403.  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious 
prelate,  who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in 
monuments  of  ostentation.  His  national  dislike  to 
the  rising  greatness  of  a  city,  which  degraded  him 
from  the  second,  to  the  third,  rank,  in  the  christian 
world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes 
with  Chrysostom  himself.11  By  the  private  invita- 
tion of  the  empress.  Theophilus  landed  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mariners, 
to  encounter  the  populace  ;  and  a  train  of  dependent 
bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a 
synod.  The  synod0  was  convened  in  the  suburb  of 
Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak,  where  Rufinus  had 
erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery  ;  and  their 
proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days, 
or  sessions.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  frivolous  or 
improbable  nature  of  the  forty-seven  articles  which 
they  presented  against  him,  may  justly  be  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  panegyric.  Four 
successive  summons  were  signified  to  Chrysostom  ; 
but  he  still  refused  to  trust  either  his  person,  or  his 
reputation,  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
who  prudently  declining  the  examination  of  any 
particular  charges,  condemned  his  contumacious 
disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately 
addressed  the  emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their 
judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated,  that  the 
penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  auda- 
cious preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  arch- 
bishop was  rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through 
the  city,  by  one  of  the  imperial  messengers,  who 
landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  ;  from  whence,  before  the 
expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 
The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful 

Popular  tumults 

at  Constantino-  people  had  been  mute  and  passive  : 
they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous 
and  irresistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped  ;  but  the 
promiscuous  crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners 
were  slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople.*1 A  seasonable  earthquake  justified 
the  interposition  of  Heaven  ;  the  torrent  of  sedition 
rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace;  and  the 
empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  confessed,  that  the  public 
safety  could  be  purchased  only  by  the  restoration 
of  Chrysostom.     The   Bosphorus  was  covered  with 

Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles,  torn.  xi.  p  441—500. 

b  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among  the 
monk«  •.!  Egypt,  concerning'  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism:  the 
dissimulation  and  rioleoet  of  Theophilus;  Ins  artful  management  of 
Ibe  simplicity  of  Epipbanins;  the  persecution  and  Sight  of  the  long, 
or  tall,  brothers  ;  the  ambiguous  support  winch  tiny  received  at  Con. 
stantinople  from  Chrysostom,  &.<:.  ice. 

t  Photiua  '|>.  ■'/) — 00.]  has  preserved  the  original  acts  oftbe  synod  of 

which  <!•■«•  roy  the  false  assertion,  that  Cbrysostom  was  con- 

>  by  no  more  than  thirty  *ix  bishops,  at  whom  twenty-nine 

were   Egyptians,      Forty. five    bishops  subscribed   his  sentence.     See 

Tillem'.r,!.  Hem.  Eccles.  torn.  jm.  p  505. 

A  Palbdius  owns,  (p.  30.)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Tbeophilua,  tl.ey  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 
Socrates  mentions  'I.  n.  t.  17.)  a  battle  betwen  the  mob  and  the  sailors 


innumerable  vessels;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  profusely  illuminated  ;  and  the  acclamations 
of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from  the  port 
to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop  ; 
who  too  easily  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
his  functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally 
reversed  by  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod. 
Ignorant,   or  careless,  of  the   impending  danger, 
Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  re- 
sentment; declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against 
female  vices;  and  condemned  the  profane  honours 
which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the  precincts  of 
St.    Sophia,   to  the  statue   of  the   empress.      His 
imprudence   tempted    his   enemies   to  inflame  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps 
inventing,    the    famous    exordium    of    a    sermon, 
"  Herodias  is  again  furious ;  Herodias  again  dances; 
she  once  more  requires  the  head  of  John  :"  an  in- 
solent allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive.e     The  short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  con- 
cert more  effectual  measures  for  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  the  archbishop.     A  numerous  council  of  the 
eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance 
by  the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity, 
without  examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sen- 
tence ;   and   a  detachment  of  barbarian  troops  was 
introduced  into  the  city,  to  suppress  the  emotions 
of  the  people.     On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn 
administration  of  baptism  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  modesty  of  the 
naked  catechumens,  and  violated  by  their  presence 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  christian  worship.     Arsa- 
cius  occupied  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  throne.     The  catholics  retreated  to 
the    baths  of   Constantine,  and  afterwards   to  the 
fields  :  where  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted 
by  the   guards,   the   bishops,  and  the  magistrates. 
The  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chry- 
sostom was   marked    by  the   conflagration  of   the 
cathedral,  of  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent 
buildings  ;  and  this  calamity  was  imputed,  without 
proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despair  of 
a  persecuted  faction/ 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  Exile  of  Chry- 
his    voluntary    banishment  preserved      Asop°™^ 
the  peace  of  the  republic  ;r-    but  the        June  20. 
submission  of   Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  christian   and   a   subject.      Instead   of 
listening  to  his   humble  prayer,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus,  or  Nicomedia,  the 
inflexible  empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the  remote 

of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given,  and  some  lives  were 
lost  The  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only  by  the  pagan  Zosi- 
mus,  (I.  v.  p.  324.)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  had  a  singular 
talenl  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  nvjap  6  avtiptonos  a\uyov  ox^ov 
i'TT'17'i- 1  nil  K  deii/or. 

.•  gee  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimus  (I.  v. 
|.  !JI.  :t27.i  mini  i. his,  in  general  terms,  his  invectives  against  l.ndoxia. 
The  homily,  which  begins  with  tln.se  famous  words,  is  rejected  as 
s|iiirnnis.  Montfaucon,  torn.  xiii.  p.  151.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
lorn.  xi.  |>   603. 

I  VVe  might  naturally  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zosifnus;  (I.  v.  p. 
327.)  but  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  So- 
crates, I.  vi    c.  IH   and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  307. 

k  lie  displays  those  specious  motives,  (I'ost  Hcditum,  c.  13,  11.)  in 
the  language  of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 
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and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret 
hope  was  entertained,  that  the  archbishop  might 
perish  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seventy 
days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  continually  threatened 
by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians,  and  the 
more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chry- 
sostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement; and  the  three  years,  which  he  spent  at 
Cucusus,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arabissus, 
were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life.  His 
character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecu- 
tion ;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  not  long 
remembered  ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises 
of  his  genius  and  virtue  :  and  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert 
spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that 
solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active  mind  was  in- 
vigorated by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and 
frequent  correspondence11  with  the  most  distant 
provinces  ;  exhorted  the  separate  congregation  of 
his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in  their  alle- 
giance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle 
of  Cyprus  ;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  mis- 
sions of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negociated,  by  his 
ambassadors,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
emperor  Honorius  ;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a 
partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and 
general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile 
was  still  independent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  ex- 
posed to  the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who  continued 
to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arcadius.1  An 
order  was  despatched  for  the  instant  removal  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus  :  and 
his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed  their  cruel  instruc- 
tions, that,  before  he  reached  the  sea- 

His  death,  "  ' 

A.  D.  207.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired  at 
ep "  '  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  succeeding  generation 
acknowledged  his  innocence  and  merit.  The 
archbishops  of  the  east,  who  might  blush  that  their 
predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom, 
were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Ro- 
His  relics  trans,  man  pontiff,  to  restore  the  honours  of 
stantmop'ie0011"  that  venerable  name.k  At  the  pious 
a.  D.  438.  JaD.  27.  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people 

h  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still 
extant.  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  528—736.)  They  are  addressed  to  a  great 
variety  of  persons,  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind,  much  superior  to  that 
of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  nar- 
rative of  the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

i  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  enormous 
and  horrible  volume  against  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the 
polite  expressions  of  hostem  humanitatis,  sacrilegorum  principem,  im. 
mundum  daemonum  ;  he  affirms,  that  John  Chrysostom  had  delivered 
his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil;  and  wishes  that  some  further 
punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes,  may 
be  inflicted  on  him.  St.  Jerom,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Theophi- 
lus, translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See 
Facundus  Hermian.  Defens.  pro  iii  Capital.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by 
Sirmon.     Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  595,  596,  597. 

It  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  418  Ten  years  afterwards  he  was 
revered  as  a  saint.  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  passions,  of 
his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See  Facund. 
Hermian.  1.  4.  c.  1.     Tilleroont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  277—283. 

1  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret.  1.  v.  c.  36.  This  event  recon- 
ciled the  Joauuites,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his  suc- 


of  Constantinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after 
his  death,  were  transported  from  their  obscure 
sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.1  The  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as  Chal- 
cedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  im- 
plored, in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius 
and  Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint."1 
Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  en-     „t    .    ■    .„ 

.      J  The  death  of 

tertained,  whether  any  stain  of  here-      Arcadius, 
ditary   guilt   could    be    derived    from    '  '    ay  ' 

Arcadius  to  his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  who  indulged  her  passions, 
and  despised  her  husband  :  count  John  enjoyed,  at 
least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the  empress ;  and 
the  public  named  him  as  the  real  father  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger."  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted, 
however,  by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most 
fortunate  and  honourable  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  eastern  world :  and  the  royal  infant,  by 
an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with  the 
titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four 
years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage ; 
and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy 
of  a  holy  bishop,0  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy, 
had  ventured  to  foretell,  that  she  should  behold  the 
long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glorious  son.  The 
catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven,  which 
avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  and 
perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sin- 
cerely bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapa- 
cious Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic  misfortune  af- 
flicted Mm  more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities 
of  the  east  ;p  the  licentious  excursions,  from  Pontus 
to  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impu- 
nity accused  the  weakness  of  the  government ;  and 
the  earthquakes,  the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and 
the  flights  of  locusts,<t  which  the  popular  discon- 
tent was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse 
that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  cha- 
racter; since,  in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished 
with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

cessors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  respected  by  the 
catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  communion  of  Constantinople. 
Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

m  According  to  some  accounts,  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccies.  A.  D.  438. 
No.  9,  10.)  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and 
excuses,  before  the  body  of  theceremouious  saint  could  be  moved  from 
Comana. 

n  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be 
impeached  without  producing  a  witness  ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  that  the 
witness  should  write  and  live  under  a  prince,  whose  legitimacy  he  dared 
to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party  libel, 
privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  pagans.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782.)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation  of 
Eudoxia. 

o  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  pagan  temples  of  that  city. 
See  the  curious  details  of  his  life,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  401.  No.  17—51.) 
originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  one  of  his 
favourite  deacons. 

P  Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

q  Jerom  (torn.  vi.  p.  73.  76.)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular 
and  destructive  march   of  the  locusts,  which   spread  a  dark  cloud, 
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His  supposed 
testament. 


The  historian  Procopius*  has  indeed 
illuminated  the  mind  of  the  dying  em- 
peror with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or  celestial 
wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  fore- 
sight, the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius, 
who  was  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dan- 
gerous factions  of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit 
of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead  of 
tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  amhitious  subject,  by 
the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  ap- 
pealed to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed, 
by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  east  in  the 
hands  of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian 
accepted  and  discharged  this  honourable  trust  with 
unexampled  fidelity  ;  and  the  infancy  of  Theodosius 
was  protected  by  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia. 
Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Procopius  ;  and 
his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,*  while  he 
presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  ar- 
raign the  wisdom  of  a  christian  emperor,  who,  so 
raslilv,  though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son 
and  his  dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger, 
a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian  ;  but  a 
prudent  historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  pro- 
priety, till  he  has  ascertained  the  truth,  of  the 
testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly 
require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive 
and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The 
strange  novelty  of  the  event,  which  excites  our  dis- 
trust, must  have  attracted  their  notice  ;  and  their 
universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition  of 
the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurispru- 
of  Anth<-mnis,    dence,  if  they  could  fairly  be  transfer- 

A.  D.  408 — 115.         ,     c  .       .  ,-. 

red  from  private  property  to  public 
dominion,  would  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor 
Honorius  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he 
had  attained,  at  least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age.  But  the  weakness  of  Honorius,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting 
this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in  interest 
and  affection,  that  Constantinople  would  have 
obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the  orders  of  the  Per- 
sian, than  those  of  the  Italian,  court.  Under  a 
prince,  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless 
favourites  may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
palace;  and  dictate  to  submissive  provinces  the 
commands  of  a  master,  whom  they  direct  and  de- 

betwecn  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable 
winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  the  Dead  sea,  mid  partly  into  the 
Medib  rraneao. 

r  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  I.  i.  <■■  2.  p.  a.  edit.  Louvre. 

*  Agathia*,J.  iv.  p.  135,  137.  Although  he  confesses  toe  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  he  .n-erts,  that  Procopius  was  the  (irst  who  had  com- 
mitted it  towriting.  Tillemool  (Hist,  des  Erapereors,  torn.  vi.  \>.  597  ) 
argues  wry  "-cmMv  on  the  merits  of  tbii  fable.  Bis  criticism  was  not 
w.irppd  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority:  both  Procopius  and  Agathias 
are  half  pagans, 

t  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c  1.  Antbemius  iras  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one 
of  the  minister*  of  Constantius,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor 
Anthemius.     After  his  return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  ap. 


spise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent 
authority.  The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army, 
who  had  been  appointed  before  the  death  of  Arca- 
dius, formed  an  aristocracy,  which  might  have  in- 
spired them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  republic  ;  and 
the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  was  fortunately 
assumed  by  the  prefect  Anthemius,1  who  obtained, 
by  his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young 
emperor  proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of  Anthe- 
mius  ;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the  force 
and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians,  was  encamped  in 
the  heart  of  Thrace  :  he  proudly  rejected  all  terms 
of  accommodation  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun, 
declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  the  course 
of  that  planet  should  alone  terminate  the  conquests 
of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his  confederates, 
who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin 
to  repass  the  Danube  :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri, 
which  composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extir- 
pated ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed, 
to  cultivate,  with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia." 
In  the  midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Constantinople 
was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and 
more  extensive  walls  ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was 
applied  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian 
cities ;  and  a  plan  was  judiciously  conceived, 
which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  se- 
cured the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing 
on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  armed  vessels.1 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  character  and  ad- 
accustomed  to  the  authority  of  a  mo-  ^^Jn  of 
narch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  A. D. 414—453. 
females,  of  the  imperial  family,  who  displayed  any 
courage  or  capacity,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne  of  Theodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,v 
who  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  re- 
ceived, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of  Augusta  ; 
and  though  her  favour  might  sometimes  be  clouded 
by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the 
eastern  empire  near  forty  years ;  during  the  long 
minority  of  her  brother,  and,  after  his  death,  in  her 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Marcian,  her 
nominal  husband.  From  a  motive,  either  of  pru- 
dence, or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy  ; 
and  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the  chas- 
tity of  Pulcheria,*  this  resolution,  which  she  com- 
municated to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was 


pointed  consul  and  praetorian  pra-fect  of  the  east,  in  the  year  40.0  ;  and 
held  Hie  prefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his  honours  and  praises  in 
Godefroy,  Cud.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp. 
torn.  vi.  p.  l,  &c. 

ii  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  mount 
Olympus,  in  llithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives 
•■:  ere  t he  last  of  the  nation. 

x  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vh.  tit   xvii.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  lejr.  49. 

y  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of 
Pulcheria,  (I.  ix.  c.  1,  2,  3.)  and  Tillemont  (Mcmohes  Eccles.  torn.  xv. 
p.  171—184.)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honour  of  St.  Pul- 
cheria, virgin,  and  empress. 

i  Suidas  (Exccrpta,  p.  <J8.  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the  crcuil 
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celebrated  by  the  christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
effort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadiusa  dedi- 
cated their  virginity  to  God  ;  and  the  obligation  of 
their  solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold 
and  gems  ;  which  they  publicly  offered  in  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople.  Their  palace  was  con- 
verted into  a  monastery  ;  and  all  males,  except  the 
guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had  for- 
gotten the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously 
excluded  from  the  holy  threshold.  Pulcheria,  her 
two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favourite  damsels, 
formed  a  religious  community  :  they  renounced  the 
vanity  of  dress  ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their 
simple  and  frugal  diet;  allotted  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  works  of  embroidery  ;  and  devoted  several 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  the  exercises  of 
prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  christian 
virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the 
splendid  churches,  which  were  built  at  the  expense 
of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  east;  her 
charitable  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers 
and  the  poor ;  the  ample  donations  which  she  as- 
signed for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic 
societies  ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she 
laboured  to  suppress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were  supposed 
to  deserve  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Deity :  and 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and 
revelations  to  the  imperial  saint.b  Yet  the  devo- 
tion of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable 
attention  from  temporal  affairs ;  and  she  alone, 
among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly 
spirit  and  abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar  use 
which  she  had  acquired,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  was  readily  applied  to  the  various 
occasions  of  speaking  or  writing  on  public  business ; 
her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed  ;  her 
actions  were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and,  while  she 
moved  without  noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of 
government,  she  discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius 
of  the  emperor,  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe  was 
indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Attila ;  but  the  more 
extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to  enjoy 
a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the 
younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  ne- 
cessity of  encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious 
subject :  and  since  we  cannot  applaud  the  vigour, 

of  tile  Nestorians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder, 
because  he  censured  her  connexion  with  the  beautiful  Paulinus,  and 
her  incest  with  her  brother  Theodosius. 

a  See  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  70.  Flaccilla,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, either  died  before  Arcadius,  or,  if  she  lived  till  the  year  431, 
(Marccllin.  Chron.)  some  defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  excluded 
her  from  the  honours  of  her  rank. 

b  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the 
relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had  succes- 
sively belonged  to  the  house  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Constantinople, 
to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian  monks,  and  to  a  church  of  St.  Thyrsus, 
erected  by  Caesarius,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  397;  and  the  memory  of 
the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable 
wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (Remuiks,  torn.  iv.  p.  234.)  it  is  not  easy  to 


some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness  and  pros- 
perity, of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  in-  Education  and 
terested  in  the  education  of  its  master.  5jj?ri";t"  of  t, 

lbeodosius  the 

A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  younger, 
was  judiciously  instituted;  of  the  military  exer- 
cises of  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow  ;  of  the 
liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy : 
the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  east  ambitiously  so- 
licited the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  pa- 
lace, to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of 
friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  im- 
portant task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts 
of  government ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance 
some  suspicion,  of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of 
the  purity  of  her  intentions.  She  taught  him  to 
maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment ;  to 
walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his 
throne,,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince  ;  to 
abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescen- 
sion ;  to  return  suitable  answers  ;  to  assume,  by 
turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance  ;  in  a  word, 
to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius  c  was 
never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an 
illustrious  name ;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imi- 
tate his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  we  may  pre- 
sume to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below 
the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by 
his  authority  and  example.  But  the  unfortunate 
prince,  who  is  born  in  the  purple,  must  remain  a 
stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  the  son  of  Arca- 
dius was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy, 
encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by 
neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was 
filled  by  idle  amusements,  and  unprofitable  studies. 
Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit  that  could  tempt 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a 
midnight  lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupations  of 
painting  and  carving ;  and  the  elegance  with  which 
he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  singular  epithet  of  Calligraphes,  or 
a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the  world  by  an  im- 
penetrable veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons 
whom  he  loved  ;  he  loved  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as 
he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  presented 


acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud;  which  must  have 
been  transacted  when  she  was  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  of  age. 

c  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical 
historians,  who  in  general  bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sozomeu  (I.  ix. 
c.  1.)  ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  the 
education  of  her  brother;  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
Socrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  favour  or  fame, 
composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and  cautiously  sup- 
presses the  merits  of  his  sister,  (I.  vii.  c.  22.  42.)  Philostorgius  (I.  xii. 
c.  7.)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  lan- 
guage, rat  /3ao-iXiKa!- <ri?/J€i<Daei5  t'TriipeTB/iefil  kcu  dtevOwxaat.  Suidas 
(Excerpt,  p.  53.)  gives  a  true  character  of  Theodosius;  and  I  have 
followed  the  example  of  Tillemont,  (torn.  vi.  p.  25.)  iu  borrowing  some 
strokes  from  the  modern  Greeks. 
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for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  character,  were  frequently 
perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these 
qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, when  they  are  supported  by  courage,  and  re- 
gulated by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneficial,  and 
they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind. 
His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  op- 
pressed and  degraded  by  abject  superstition :  he 
fasted,  he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the 
miracles  and  doctrines  with  which  his  faith  was 
continually  nourished.  Theodosius  devoutly  wor- 
shipped the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  catholic 
church  ;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent 
monk,  who  had  cast  an  excommunication  on  his 
sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the  spiritual  wound 
which  he  had  inflicted.d 
Character  and  ad.      The    story   of  a  fair  and   virtuous 

ventures  of  the  maj(jen  exalted  from  a  private  COn- 
empress  Eudocia,  '  * 

A.  D.  421-46U  dition  to  the  imperial  throne,  might  be 
deemed  an  incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance 
had  not  been  verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius. 
The  celebrated  Athenais  e  was  educated  by  her 
father  Leontius  in  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a 
small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the 
lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would 
be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice 
of  her  brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a 
refuge  at  Constantinople ;  and,  with  some  hopes, 
either  of  justice  or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Pulcheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened 
to  her  eloquent  complaint ;  and  secretly  destined 
the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the 
future  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  east,  who  had  now 
attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily 
excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother,  by  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais  ;  large  eyes, 
a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden 
locks,  a  slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanour,  an 
understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried 
by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  acurtain 
in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  Athenian  virgin  :  the  modest  youth  imme- 
diately declared  his  pure  and  honourable  love;  and 
the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athe- 
nais, who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the 
errors  of  paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the 
christian  name  of  Eudocia:  but  the  cautious  Pul- 

<i  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first 
men  of  bu  i%n  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of 
Theodosius  to  the  divine  law. 

B  n  rate*  fl.  vii.  c.  21.)  mention*  her  name,  f  Athenais,  (he  daughter 
of  Leontina,  an  Athenian  sophist,)  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetical 
genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John  Malala, 
fpart^.r  p.  20,  21.  edit.  Venet.  1733.)  and  in  the  Paschal  Chronii  le,  fn, 
■•"•  ;l~  'Ih  os»:  authors  had  probably  seen  original  pictures  of  the 
empreai  Eodocia.  The  modern  Greeks,  Zonaras,  CedrenUf.  tec.  have 
displayed  the  lore,  r.ilher  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.  From  Nircpboni>., 
indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.     The  writer  of  a  romance 


cheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the  wife  of 
Theodosius  had  approved   her  fruitfulness  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,   who  espoused,  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  emperor  of  the  west.     The  brothers 
of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  imperial 
summons  ;  but  as  she  could  easily  forgive  their  for- 
tunate unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or 
perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefects.     In  the  luxury 
of  the  palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous 
arts,  which  had  contributed  to  her  greatness  ;  and 
wisely  dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  her  husband.     Eudocia  composed  a 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the 
Old   Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  Zechariah  ;  a  cento   of  the  verses  of  Homer, 
applied   to   the   life  and   miracles   of  Christ,   the 
legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Per- 
sian victories   of  Theodosius :    and   her  writings, 
which  were   applauded   by   a    servile   and   super- 
stitious age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the  candour 
of  impartial  criticism/    The  fondness  of  the  emperor 
was  not  abated  by  time  and  possession  ;  and  Eu- 
docia,   after  the   marriage   of  her  daughter,    was 
permitted    to   discharge   her    grateful   vows   by  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     Her  ostentatious 
progress  through  the  east  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  spi  rit  of  christian  humility :  she  pronounced,  from 
a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to 
the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention 
of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a  dona- 
tive of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the 
public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues  which  were 
decreed  by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.     In  the  Holy 
Land,  her  alms  and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the 
munificence  of  the  great  Helena;  and  though  the 
public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by  this  ex- 
cessive liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satis- 
faction  of  returning  to    Constantinople  with    the 
chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  an  undoubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by 
St.  Luke.g     But  this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term 
of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.     Satiated    with  empty 
pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations 
to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  eastern  empire  :  the  palace  was  dis- 
tracted by  female  discord ;  but  the  victory  was  at 
last  decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister 
of  Theodosius.     The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master 
of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  praetorian 
pnrfect  of  the  east,  convinced  the  public,  that  the 
favour  of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to  protect  her 
most  faithful   friends  ;  and  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour,  that  his 

would  not  have  imagined,  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty. eight  years 
old  when  she  inflamed  the  heart  of  a  young  emperor. 

f  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  21.  PhotiiiR,  p.  413—420.  The  Homeric  cento 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  but  the  claim  of  Eu- 
docia to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grasc.  torn.  i.  p.  357.    The  Ionia,  a  miscellaneous 

dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of 
the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century;  aud  the 
work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

k  Baronius  (Anna).  Eccles.  A.  I).  438,4390  ■■  copious  and  florid : 

but  he  is  accused  of  placing  the  lives  of  different  ages  on  th*j  same  level 
of  authenticity. 
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guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.h  As  soon  as 
the  empress  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  per- 
mission of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusa- 
lem. She  obtained  her  request;  but  the  jealousy 
of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria, 
pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Saturninus, 
count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with 
death  two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favoured  servants. 
Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  count:  the  furious  passions,  which  she 
indulged  on  this  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to 
justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  empress, 
ignominiously  stript  of  the  honours  of  her  rank,'  was 
disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about 
sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion  ;  and 
the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the 
misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a 
captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of 
the  holy  monks  of  Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed 
the  religious  temper  of  her  mind.  After  a  full  ex- 
perience of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired,  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age  ; 
protesting,  with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and 
friendship.k 

The  Persian  war,  The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was 
A.  D.  422.  never  inflamed  by  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest, or  military  renown  ;  and  the  slight  alarm  of 
a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
of  the  east.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and 
honourable.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jez- 
degerd,  the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a 
bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.1  His 
zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  brethren  : 
the  Magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution  ;  and  the  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son 
Varanes,  or  Bahram,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended 
the  throne.  Some  christian  fugitives,  who  escaped 
to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  sternly  demanded,  and 
generously  refused  ;  and  the  refusal,  aggravated  by 
commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  between 
the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with 
hostile  armies  ;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive 
campaigns  were  not  productive  of  any  decisive  or 
memorable  events.  Some  engagements  were  fought, 
some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various  and  doubt- 

h  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the 
caution  of  Evagrius,  (I.  i.  c.  21.)  and  count  Marcellinus,  (in  Chron. 
A.  D.  440.  and  444.)  The  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  latter, 
overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions  ;  and  the  celebrated  story  of 
the  apple,  &c.  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  something  not 
very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

i  Priscus,  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  69.)  a  contemporary,  and  a  courtier, 
drily  mentions  her  pagan  and  christian  names,  without  adding  any 
title  of  honour  or  respect. 

k  For  the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  lona:  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  her  devotion,  alms,  &c.  see  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  47.)  and 
Evagrius,  (1.  1.  c.  20,  21,  22.)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes 
deserve  regard  ;  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala 
becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbe  Guence,  in  a  memoir 
on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract,  cal- 
culates the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pounds  sterling-. 


ful  success  ;  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  long-lost  possessions  of  Nisibis, 
the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a 
Mesopotamian  city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial 
bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle.  Yet  the  splendid 
victories,  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messen- 
ger Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  were  celebrated  with  festivals 
and  panegyrics.  From  these  panegyrics  them  his- 
torians of  the  age  might  borrow  their  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  fabulous,  tales  ;  of  the  proud  chal- 
lenge of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the 
net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus 
the  Goth  ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immortals,  who  were 
slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  of  the 
hundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were 
impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be 
disbelieved  or  disregarded  ;  but  the  charity  of  a 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have 
dignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in 
oblivion.  Boldly  declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and 
silver  are  useless  to  a  god  who  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the 
church  of  Amida  ;  employed  the  price  in  the  re- 
demption of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives  ; 
supplied  their  wants  with  affectionate  liberality  ; 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  native  country,  to  inform 
their  king  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  lie 
persecuted.  The  practice  of  benevolence  in  the 
midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  the  ani- 
mosity of  contending  nations  ;  and  I  wish  to  per- 
suade myself,  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  In  the  conference  which  was 
held  on  the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors degraded  the  personal  character  of  their 
sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the  extent 
of  his  power  ;  when  they  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation, 
the  wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of 
this  distant  war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years 
was  solemnly  ratified  ;  and,  although  the  revolutions 
of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected 
near  fourscore  years  by  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since    the    Roman    and    Parthian  Armenia  divided 
standards    first    encountered    on    the  ^^epRt 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  raans- 
of  Armenia"  was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  for- 

1  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  39.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  356— 
364.  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396.  torn.  iv.  p.  61. 
Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of 
his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casuistry  which 
prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  which  we  have  unlawfully  com- 
mitted. 

m  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  18,  19,  20,  21.)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Per- 
sian war.  We  may  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Paschal, 
and  those  of  Marcellinus  and  Malala. 

n  This  account  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian, 
his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iii. 
c.  i.  5.)  relates  the  same  facts  in  a  very  different  manner;  but  I  have 
extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  themselves,  and  the 
least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Chorene. 
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midable  protectors  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, several  events,  which  inclined  the  balance  of 
peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A 
disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Arme- 
nia to  the  ambition  of  Sapor  ;  and  the 
scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate.  But  tbe 
royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatiently  submitted  to  the 
house  of  Sassan  ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or 
betrayed,  their  hereditary  independence  ;  and  the 
nation  was  still  attached  to  the  christian  princes  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  beginning-  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, Armenia  was  divided  by  the  progress  of  war 
and  faction  f  and  the  unnatural  division  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Chos- 
roes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  eastern 
and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  country  ;  while 
the  western  province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  Arsaces,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius.  After  the  death  of  Arsaces,  the  Romans  sup- 
pressed the  regal  government,  and  imposed  ou  their 
allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military  com- 
mand was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian 
frontier;  the  city  of  TheodosiopolisP  was  built  and 
fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty 
ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the 
dependent  territories  were  ruled  by  five  satraps, 
whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit  of 
gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the 
honours  of  their  equals,  were  provoked  to  negociate 
their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court;  and 
returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of 
Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroes  for  their  lawful 
sovereign.  About  thirty  years  afterwards,  Artasires, 
the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles 
of  Armenia  ;  and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Per- 
sian governor  in  the  room  of  an  unworthy  king. 
The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose  sanction 
they  earnestly  solicited,  is  expressive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  superstitious  people.  He  deplored  the 
manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires  ;  and 
declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  christian  emperor,  who 
would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
"  Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  "  is  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been 
puritied  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a 
lover  of  women,  but  he  docs  not  adore  the  fire  or  the 
elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewd- 
ness, but  he  is  an  undoubted  catholic  ;  and  his 
faith  is  pure,   though   his   manners  arc  flagitious. 

o  The  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characters  in 
their  religion*  offices;  but  theme  of  thai  hostile  tongue  was  prohibited 

by  the  Persians  in  the  eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  use  the 

Synar,  till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrobes,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  version  of  tbe  Bible 

ml'.  I  lie  Armenian  language  ;  an  event  which  relaxed  the  connexion  of 
tbe  church  and  nation  with  Constantinople. 

•I  tea  Choren.   I.  iii.  c.  Sit.  p.  309.  and  p.  358.    Procopins,  de 
i  »,  1.   in    r.  5.     Theodosiopolis  stands,   or   rather   stood,  about 

thirty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Arzcroum,  the  modem  capital  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  See  D'Anville,  Geographic  Anciemie,  torn.  n.  p, 
90,  100. 

es  Choren.    I.  iii    e.   (,';.   p.  310.     According  to  the  institution 

■gory  the   apostle  of  Armenia,  the   archbishop  was  always  of 

the  royal  family  j  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the 


I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the 
rage  of  devouring  wolves  ;  and  you  would  soon 
repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen."i 
Exasperated  by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious 
nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  as 
the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor ;  and  absurdly 
rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which, 
after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pronounced 
by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity ,r  which  they 
had  possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;' 
and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires, 
under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Per- 
sarmenia,  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
government  ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  parti- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia  ;  and  a 
territorial  acquisition,  which  Augustus  might  have 
despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining 
empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Death  of  Honorius. — Valentinian  III.  emperor  of  the 
west. — Administration  of  his  mother  Placidia. — 
TEtius  and  Boniface. — Conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandals. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign   ,    . 

o  o  s       Last,  years  and 

of  twenty-eight  years,  Honorius,  em-  death  of  Hono- 
peror  of  the  west,  was  separated  from  a!  d.  423. 
the  friendship  of  his  brother,  and  Aug' 27, 
afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the 
east;  and  Constantinople  beheld,  with  apparent 
indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia"  gradually  re- 
newed, and  cemented,  the  alliance  of  the  two  em- 
pires. The  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had 
been  the  captive  and  the  queen  of  the  Goths ;  she 
lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she  was  dragged  in 
chains  by  his  insulting  assassin  ;  she  tasted  the 
pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  measures 
of  wheat.  After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage, 
which  had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ; 
and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the 
tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received,  from  the 

influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  witli  the 
crown. 

r  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  65.  p.  321. 

»  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
'Moms  (boreii.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  85.)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
(  linst.  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  Contradictory  periods 
of  the  reigns  of  the  last,  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  T). 
431  ;  (I.  iii.  c.  61.  p.  312.)  and  under  Veramus,  or  Bahram,  king  <  f 
Persia,  l\.  iii.  c.  Ii4.  p.  317.)  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See 
Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396. 
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hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the  struggling  and  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her 
resistance  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials; 
nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of 
Honoria  and  Valentinian  the  third,  or  to  assume 
and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
her  grateful  husband.  The  generous  soldier,  whose 
time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  social 
pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new 
lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition  :  he  extorted  the 
title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was 
associated  to  the  empire  of  the  west.  The  death  of 
Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign, 
instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the 
power  of  Placidia;  and  the  indecent  familiarity b 
of  her  brother,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the 
symptoms  of  a  childish  affection,  were  universally 
attributed  to  incestuous  love.  On  a  sudden,  by 
some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse,  this 
excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irrecon- 
cilable quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and 
his  sister  were  not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace  ;  and  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to 
their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with 
bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could  only  be 
appeased  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat  of 
Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles  landed 
at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  The- 
odosius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories. 
They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence  ; 
but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius  had 
been  rejected  by  the  eastern  court,  the  title  of 
Augusta  could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his  widow. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Placidia, 
a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Honorius, 
the  consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but  the  important 
secret  was  not  divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders 
had  been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops 
and  the  gates  of  Constantinople  remained  shut 
during  seven  days  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince, 
who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was 
celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations  of 
the  public  grief. 

Elevation  and  While  the  ministers  of  Constanti- 

per  John! USUr  nople  deliberated,  the  vacant  throne  of 
A.  D.  423—425.  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition 
of  a  stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  :  he 
filled  the  confidential  office  of  Primicerius,  or  prin- 
cipal secretary  ;  and  history  has  attributed  to  his 
character  more  virtues,  than  can  easily  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty. 
Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult, 
by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of  the  eastern  emperor; 


b  Ta  trvvexn  Kara  lo/jia  0<\r)/uaTa,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus, 
(apud  Photium,  p.  197.)  who  means,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  same 
caresses  which  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Phatemah.  Quando, 
(says  the  prophet  himself,)  quando  subit  mihi  desiderium  Paradisi, 
osculor  earn,  et  ingero  linguam  meam  in  os  ejus.  But  this  sensual  in- 
dulgence was  justified  by  miracle  and  mystery  ;  and  the  anecdote  has 
been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  reverend  father  Maracci,  in 
his  Version  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p.  32. 

c  For  these  revolutions  of  the  western  empire,  consult  Olympiodor. 
2   N 


but  when  he  understood  that  his  agents  had  been 
banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  chased  away 
with  deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert, 
by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should 
have  marched  in  person  :  but  the  young  emperor 
was  easily  diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash 
and  hazardous  a  design  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  expedition  was  prudently  intrusted  to  Ar- 
daburius, and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already 
signalized  their  valour  against  the  Persians.  It 
was  resolved,  that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with 
the  infantry  ;  while  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  conducted  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valenti- 
nian, along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The 
march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  with  such 
active  diligence,  that  they  surprised,  without  resist- 
ance, the  important  city  of  Aquileia ;  when  the 
hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly  confounded  by 
the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the 
imperial  fleet;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
galleys,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the 
port  of  Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate 
as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the  courteous 
freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive 
among  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, he  invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed 
the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the 
popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel,  guided 
the  eastern  cavalry,  by  a  secret,  and,  it  was  thought, 
an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the 
Po :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle, 
were  thrown  open  ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was 
delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of 
the  conquerors.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut  off; 
and,  after  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on  an  ass, 
to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the 
circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the 
horse-races ;  and  singing,  as  he  marched  through 
the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people 
from  the  hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion.0 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  Valentinian  III. 
to  various  precedents,  might  be  con-  1™f"0T  of  the 
sidered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  A-  D-  425—455. 
patrimonial,  it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate 
claims  of  female  and  collateral  succession  should 
be  clearly  defined  ;d  and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of 
consanguinity  or  conquest,  might  have  reigned  the 
sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Romans.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  unbounded    sway ;    but  his  indolent 


apud  Phot.  p.  192,  193.  196,  197.  200.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  16.  Socrates, 
1.  vii.  23,  24.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  10,  11.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat. 
p.  486.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  182,  183.  Tbeopbanes, 
in  Chronograph,  p.  72,  73.  and  the  Chronicles. 

d  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  laboriously, 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence , 
from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  succession,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accident. 
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temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  possession 
of  the  east ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the  laborious 
task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against 
the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  ;  or  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose 
minds  were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  language  and  interest.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved  to 
imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and  to 
seat  his  cousin  Yalentinian  on  the  throne  of  the 
west.  The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  title  of  Xobilissimus  :  he  was  pro- 
moted, before  his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  Casar  ;  and,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
saluted  Yalentinian  the  third  by  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus, and  solemnly  invested  him  with  the  diadem, 
and  the  imperial  purple.e  By  the  agreement  of  the 
three  females  who  governed  the  Roman  world,  the 
son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  this  honourable  alliance  was  faithfully 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian 
dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople/ The  emperor  of  the  east  acquired  the 
useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  province 
of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of 
Pannoniaand  Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and 
ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians. 
Theodosius  and  Yalentinian  continued  to  respect  the 
obligations  of  their  public  and  domestic  alliance  ; 
but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government  was  finally 
dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of 
all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author ;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to 
communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand, 
for  the  approbation  of  his  independent  colleagues 
Administration        Valentinian,  when  he  received  the 

of  his  mother  title  of  Augustus,  was  no  more  than 
narrow. 

A.  D.  425—450.  six  years  of  age  :  and  his  long  mi- 
nority was  intrusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a 
mother,  who  might  assert  a  female  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  western  empire.  Placidia  envied, 
but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues 
of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius ;  the  elegant 
genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of 

*  The  original  writers  arc  not  agreed  'sec  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  138.)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  imperial  diadem  it 
Home  or  Itavenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
some  respect  was  shown  to  the  senate. 

f  The  count  de  Boat  (Hist,  des  Peuplcs  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p. 
2f«2— 300  )  has  estahlished  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and 
traced  the  frJWtpqueoffa,  of  thin  remarkable  cession. 

%  See  the  first  Novel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  com. 
muniratei  '  \.  f).  -j.jf).;  the  Thcodosian  Code.  About  forty  years  before 
that  tirii"-,  the  unity  of  legislation  hail  been  proved  by  an  exception. 
The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
produced  a  lav/  of  the  east  to  justify  their  exemption  from  municipal 
offices;  (Cod  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  13.)  and  the  western  emperor 
was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law,  (|uam  constat 
mei»  partibuseaae  damnosam.     Cm.  Theod.  I.  xi.  tit.  i.  leg.  158. 


Pulcheria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous 
of  the  power  which  she  was  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing :h  she  reigned  twenty-tive  years,  in  the  name  of 
her  son  ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  em- 
peror gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion,  that 
Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute 
education,  and  studiously  diverted  his  attention 
from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst 
the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were  com- 
manded by  two  generals,  iEtius1  and 

t,      t         l         l  i-       j  ii       Her   two   Sene- 

Bomface,  who  may  be  deservedly  rais,  ^Etius  and 
named  as  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Bo,liface- 
Their  union  might  have  supported  a  sinking  em- 
pire ;  their  discord  was  the  fatal  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and 
defeat  of  Attila  have  immortalized  the  fame  of 
^Etius ;  and  though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over 
the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  military 
talents  of  count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle, 
in  partial  encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was 
still  the  terror  of  the  barbarians :  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  his  friend  Augustin,  were  edified  by 
the  christian  piety  which  had  once  tempted  him  to 
retire  from  the  world :  the  people  applauded  his 
spotless  integrity  :  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and 
inexorable  justice,  which  may  be  displayed  in  a 
very  singular  example  :  A  peasant,  who  complained 
of  the  criminal  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  a 
Gothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribunal 
the  following  day :  in  the  evening  the  count,  who 
had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
ten  miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty 
couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant  death, 
and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband,  by 
presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of 
the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  ^Etius  and  Boniface 
might  have  been  usefully  employed  against  the 
public  enemies,  in  separate  and  important  com- 
mands ;  but  the  experience  of  their  past  conduct 
should  have  decided  the  real  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  empress  Placidia.  In  the  melancholy  season 
of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had  main- 
tained her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essentially  con- 
tributed to  extinguish  the  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  jEtius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Huns  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,  for  the  service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely 
death  of  John  compelled  him  to  accept  an  advan- 

h  Cassiodorins  (Varior.  1.  xi.  Epist.  i.  p.  238.)  has  compared  the  re- 
gencies of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the 
mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress. 
Oil  this  occasion,  (lattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

I  l'hilostorgius,  I.  xii.  c.  12.  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  493,  &c. ; 
and  Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  8.  in.  torn.  ii.  p. 
163.  The  father  of  /Etius  was  Oaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
province  of  Scythia,  and  master-general  of  the  cavalry  :  his  mother  was 
a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  youth,  jEtius,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  barbarians. 

V  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  19fi; 
and  St.  Augustin,  apud  Tillemont,  MemoiresEccles.  t.  xiii.  p.  712—715. 
8No.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of  his  friend,  who 
after  a  .solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had  manied  a  second  wile  of  the  Arian 
sect,  and  who  was  nuspected  of  keeping  several  concubines  in  his  house. 
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tageous  treaty  ;  but  he  still  continued,  the  subject 
and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret, 
perhaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his 
barbarian  allies,  whose  retreat  had  been  purchased 
by  liberal  gifts,  and  more  liberal  promises.  But 
jEtius  possessed  an  advantage  of  singular  moment 
in  a  female  reign:  he  was  present:  he  besieged, 
with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of 
Ravenna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the 
mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship;  and  at  length 
deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his  absent  rival,  by 
a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman,  and  a 
brave  man,  could  not  easily  suspect.  He  secretly 
Error  and  revolt  persuaded1  Placidia  to  recall  Boniface 
of  Boniface  in   from  the  government  of  Africa  ;   he 

Africa,  °  ' 

A.  D.  427.  secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey 
the  imperial  summons :  to  the  one,  he  represented 
the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death  ;  to  the  other,  he 
stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt ;  and  when 
the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had  armed 
the  province  in  his  defence,  yEtius  applauded  his 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own 
perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  the 
real  motives  of  Boniface,  would  have  restored  a 
faithful  servant  to  his  duty  and  to  the  republic ; 
but  the  arts  of  ^Etius  still  continued  to  betray  and 
to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The 
success  with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first 
attacks,  could  not  inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that, 
at  the  head  of  some  loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of 
the  west,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military 
character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  pru- 
dence and  loyalty,  Boniface  despatched  a  trusty 
friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp,  of  Gon- 
deric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a 
strict  alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous 
and  perpetual  settlement. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the 

He    invites   the  .  -    '  . 

Vandals,  authority  oi  Hononus  had  obtained 
A'  "  428'  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain  ; 
except  only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the 
Suevi  and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps, 
in  mutual  discord,  and  hostile  independence.  The 
Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their  adversaries  were 
besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon  and 
Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  count  Asterius  com- 
pelled, or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious  barbarians 
to  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of 
Bcetica.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon 
required  a  more  effectual  opposition  ;  and  the  mas- 
ter-general Castinus  marched  against  them  with  a 

1  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  p.  182—186.)  relates  the 
fraud  of  iEtiiis,  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.  This 
anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testimony,  (see  Ruinart 
Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  420,  421.)  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
ancient  and  modern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by  the 
repentance  of  Boniface. 

m  See  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (de  Gubernat. 
Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  246.  Paris,  1608.)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals  to 
their  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible  in 
the  front  of  the  host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  the  per. 
fidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

2  n  2 


numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished 
in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fled  with 
dishonour  to  Tarragona ;  and  this  memorable  de- 
feat, which  has  been  represented  as  the  punish- 
ment, was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash 
presumption."1  Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the 
reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  con- 
querors ;  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  might  easily  transport  them 
to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the 
Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vain- 
ly concealed  their  families  and  their  fortunes. 
The  experience  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  they  received  from 
count  Boniface ;  and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served 
only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince  not  conspicuous  for  any 
superior  powers  of  the  mind  or  body,  they  acquired 


his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen- 


Genseric,     king 


seric  ;n  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruc-  of  the  Vandals. 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  deserved  an  equal 
rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The 
king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a 
middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his 
horse.  His  slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  de- 
clared the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul :  he  disdained 
to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished  ;  but  he 
indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  revenge. 
The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and 
without  scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexter- 
ously employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit 
the  allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to 
scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and 
contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  departure 
he  was  informed,  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 
had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of 
the  insult,  Genseric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of 
the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ;  precipitated  the  king 
and  his  army  into  the  river  Anas,  and  calmly  re- 
turned to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious 
troops.  The  vessels  which  transported  He  lands  in 
the  Vandals  over  the  modern  Straits  A.ix'^'g 
of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  May; 
miles  in  breadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  anxiously  wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the 
African  general,  who  had  knplored  their  formidable 
assistance." 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to 

■"  °  ,         and  reviews  his 

exasperate  and  multiply  the  martial         army, 

AD  429 

swarms  of  barbarians  that  seemed  to 

issue  from  the  north,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by 

n  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  statura  mediocris  et 
equi  casii  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  rarus,  luxuriae  con- 
temptor,  ira  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  provi- 
dentissimus,  semina  contentionum  jacere,  odia  miscere  paratus.  Jor- 
nandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33.  p.  657.  This  portrait,  which  is  drawn 
with  some  skill  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  been  copied  from  the 
Gothic  history  of  Cassiodorius. 

o  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
temporary, places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
the  year  of  Abraham  (which  commences  in  October)  2144.  This  date, 
which  coincides   with  A.  D.   429,   is   confirmed    by  Isidore,  another 
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The  Moors. 


the  account  of  the  avmv  which  Genseric  mustered 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  The  Vandals,  who  in 
twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the  Elbe  to  mount 
Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their 
warlike  kins;;  and  he  reigned  with  equal  authority 
over  the  Alaui,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term  of 
human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive 
beat  of  an  African  climate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold 
enterprise  had  excited  many  brave  adventurers  of 
the  Gothic  nation  :  and  many  desperate  provincials 
were  tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same 
means  which  had  occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this 
various  multitude  amounted  only  to  fifty  thousand 
effective  men  ;  and  though  Genseric  artfully  mag- 
nified his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing  eighty 
chiliarcJis.  or  commanders  of  thousands,  the  falla- 
cious increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number 
of  fourscore  thousand  persons.*"  But  his  own  dex- 
terity, and  the  discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified 
the  Vandal  powers,  by  the  accession  of  numerous 
and  active  allies.  The  parts  of  Mauri- 
tania, which  border  on  the  great  de- 
sert, and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce 
and  untractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper 
had  been  exasperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by 
their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering 
Moors,4  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have 
■viewed  with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the 
armour,  the  martial  pride  and  discipline  of  the  un- 
known strangers  who  had  landed  on  their  coast ; 
and  the  fair  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors 
of  Germany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with 
the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  w  hich  is  derived  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  diffi- 
culties had  in  some  measure  been  removed,  which 
arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance  of  their  respective 
language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of  any  future  conse- 
quence, embraced  the  alliance  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the 
w  oods  and  valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  re- 
vengeon  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injuriously 
expelled  them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 
The  persecution  of  the  Donatists, r 

The  Donatists.  .  '  , 

was  an  event  not  less  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Genseric.     Seventeen  years  before  he 


Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers, 
who  have  marked  fur  that  event,  one  of  the  two  preceding  \ears.  See 
Pagi  Critira,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  Sec. 

'  rnpare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190.)  and  Victor 
\  eteri<.,«,  [de  PeneetttioM  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  edit.  Rninart.)  We 
■II  111  1 1 II  by  Idatius,  that  Generic  evacuated  Spain,  com  V'andalis 
omnibiu  eontmque  familiis;  and  Possidms  fin  Vit.  Augustin.  r.  28. 
apud  Rninart,  p.  427.)  describes  his  army  as  manus  iogeoi  irnmanium 
gentium  Vandalorum  et  Alanoruro,  commixtam  secum  habens  Gotho- 
rurn  zentem,  aliarnmo,ue  diversanim  pervmas. 

o  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  ii. 
(    <>.  p   249     for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Bnffon.  (Histoire 

Efatnrelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  430.)  Procopius  says  in  general,  that  the  Moon 
had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentinim,  'de  Bell,  Van. 
dal.  I.  i.  r.  .',.  p.  190  )  sod  it  is  probable,  that  the  independent  tribes  did 
not  en-ibrai-  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

Tillemont,  Memoirei  Kceles  torn.  xiii.  p.  616— 668.  and  the 
■/bole  aeries  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monument*,  published 
by  Dnpin  at  the  end  «,f  Optatos,  p  323—515. 

I'  itist  bishop*,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted  to 
279;  am!  they  asserted,  that  their  whole  numlier  was  not  less  than  1<K| 

I  (  'holies  had  286  present,  120  alwen',  besides  sixty-four  racant 
bishoprics. 


landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at 
Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  ca- 
tholics were  satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible 
reasons  which  they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
schismatics  must  be  inexcusable  and  voluntary ; 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to  inflict 
the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction,  which  had 
so  long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three 
hundred  bishops,s  with  many  thousands  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  were  torn  from  their  churches,  stripped 
of  their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the 
islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Africa. 
Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in 
the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A 
regular  scale  of  fines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred 
pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish 
the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle  ; 
and  if  the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times,  without 
subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future 
punishment  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the 
imperial  court.1  By  these  severities,  which  ob- 
tained the  warmest  approbation  of  St.  Augustin," 
great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the 
catholic  church :  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  per- 
severed in  their  opposition,  were  provoked  to  mad- 
ness and  despair ;  the  distracted  country  was  filled 
with  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops  of 
Circumcellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against 
themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries  ;  and  the 
calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both  sides  a  con- 
siderable augmentation."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Genseric,  a  christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the 
orthodox  communion,  showed  himself  to  the  Dona- 
tists as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might 
reasonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  op- 
pressive edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  The  con- 
quest of  Africa  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal, 
or  the  secret  favour,  of  a  domestic  faction  ;  the 
wanton  outrages  against  the  churches  and  the  clergy, 
of  which  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  allies ;  and  the 
intolerant  spirit,  which  disgraced  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most  im- 
portant province  of  the  west.2 

t  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the  year 
400  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  54th  law,  promulgated  by  Hono- 
rius, A.  D.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and  effectual. 

u  St.  Augustin  altered  hisopinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for  the 
Manichaeans,  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  I.ocke,  (vol.  iii.  p.  469.)  among 
the  choice  of  specimens  of  his  common-place  book.  Another  philoso- 
pher, the  celebrated  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  445—496.)  has  refuted,  with 
superfluous  diligence  anil  ingenuity,  the  arguments,  by  which  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists. 

x  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ercles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  586—592.  800.  The 
Donatists  boasted  of  thousands  of  thee  voluntary  martyrs.  Augustin 
asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  exag- 
gerated ;  but  he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  some  should 
burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than  that  all  should  burn  in  hell  flames. 

y  According  to  St.  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were  in. 
rhned  to  the  principles,  or  at  least  to  tin-  party,  of  the  Arians,  which 
Genseric  supported.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Kceles.  torn.  vi.  p.  68. 

,  Bee  liaronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  428.  No.  7.  A.  D.  4.19.  No.  36. 
The  cardinal,  thoii'.-h  more  inclined  to  seek  tlie  cause  of  great  events 
in  heaven  than  on  the  earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connexion  of 
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The  court  and  the  people  were  asto- 

Tardy  repent-  .  . 

ance  of  Boniface,    rushed  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that 
A'    '      "  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours, 

and  so  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
and  invited  the  barbarians  to  destroy  the  province 
intrusted  to  his  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface, 
who  still  believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might 
be  excused  by  some  honourable  motive,  solicited, 
during  the  absence  of  iEtius,  a  free  conference  with 
the  count  of  Africa  ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high 
distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy.1 
In  their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary 
provocations  were  mutually  explained  ;  the  oppo- 
site letters  of  iEtius  were  produced  and  compared  ; 
and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected.  Placidia  and 
Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error ;  and  the  count 
had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her 
future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and 
sincere ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  restore  the  edifice  which  he 
had  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Carthage,  and  the 
Roman  garrisons,  returned  with  their  general  to  the 
allegiance  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  in- 
exorable king  of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms 
of  accommodation,  sternly  refused  to  relinquish  the 
possession  of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans,  who 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his 
hasty  levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  :  the  victorious  barbarians  insult- 
ed the  open  country;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hip- 
po Regius,  were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise 
above  the  general  inundation. 
Desolation  of  The  Ion£  and  narrow  tract  of  the 
Africa.  African  coast  was  filled  with  frequent 
monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence ;  and 
the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage 
and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will 
impress  every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea 
of  fertility  and  cultivation :  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely populous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal 
subsistence  for  their  own  use  ;  and  the  annual  ex- 
portation, particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and 
plentiful,  that  Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a  sud- 
den, the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to 
Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals  ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal, 


the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists.  Under  the  reign  of  the  barbarians,  the 
schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the  light  of  the  im- 
perial persecutions.     See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  192,  &c. 

a  In  a  confidential  letter  to  count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without 
examining  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  christian  and  a  subject;  to  extricate  himself  without  de- 
lay from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation  ;  and  even,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  890.)  The  bishop  was  intimately 
connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  peace.  (Id.  torn.  xiii.  p.  928.) 

b  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  are  contained, 
1.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  absence 
from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  (ap.  Ruiriart,  p.  429.)  2.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Augustin,  by  his  friend  and  colleague  Possidius,  (ap.  Kuiuart,  p.  427.) 
3.  In  the  history  of  the  Vandalic  Persecution,  by  Victor  Vitensis.  (1.  i.  c. 


and  extravagant  declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest 
form,  implies  a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice;  and  the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  in- 
flamed by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  inces- 
santly disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society. 
The  Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom 
gave  quarter  ;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  coun- 
trymen were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  un- 
der whose  walls  they  had  fallen.  Careless  of  the 
distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed 
every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from 
the  captives  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth. 
The  stern  policy  of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent 
examples  of  military  execution  :  he  was  not  always 
the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of  those  of  his 
followers  ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily 
be  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  of 
the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  settle  : 
nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to 
slaughter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
infecting  the  air,  and  producing  a  pestilence,  of 
which  they  themselves  must  have  been  the  first 
victims.b 

The  generous  mind  of  count  Boni-  Sieg.e  of  Hippo 
face  was  tortured  by  the  exquisite  dis-  A-  D-  43°-  May- 
tress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occa- 
sioned, and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to 
check.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  he  retired  into 
Hippo  Regius  ;  where  he  was  immediately  besieged 
by  an  enemy,  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bul- 
wark of  Africa.  The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo,0 
about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of  Carthage,  had 
formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
Regius,  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings;  and 
some  remains  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere 
to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by 
the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military  labours 
and  anxious  reflections,  of  count  Boniface,  were 
alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his  friend 
St.  Augustin  ;d  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar 
of  the  catholic  church,  was  gently  re-  Death  of  St.  Au- 
leased,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  A  ^f]st430 
and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  Aus-  28. 
age,  from  the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities 
of  his  country.  The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been 
stained  by  the  vices  and  errors  which  he  so  ingenu- 
ously confesses  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 

1,  2,  3  edit.  Ruiriart.)  The  last  picture,  which  was  drawn  sixty  years 
after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author's  passions  than  of  the 
truth  of  facts. 

c  See  Cellarius,  Gengraph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  112.  Leo  Afri- 
can, in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  70.  L'Afrique  de  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  434. 
437.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  4fi,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century;  but  a  new  town  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  was  built  with  the  materials;  and  it  contained,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  families  of  industrious  but 
turbulent  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  reuowued  for  a 
pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

d  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  volume  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn,  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages;  and  the  diligence 
of  that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  occasion,  by  factious  and 
devout  zeal  for  the  founder  of  his  sect. 
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version  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners  of  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere :  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal 
against  heretics  of  every  denomination  ;  the  ^la- 
nichav.ns.  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians,  against 
whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy.  When 
the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved, 
which  contained  his  voluminous  writings ;  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books  or  treatises 
on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  copious 
magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies.6  According  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  su- 
perficial learning  of  Augustin  Mas  confined  to  the 
Latin  language  ; f  and  his  style,  though  sometimes 
animated  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually 
clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind  ;  he 
boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestina- 
tion, free-will,  and  original  sin ;  and  the  rigid  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  which  he  framed  or  restored,^ 
has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause,  and 
secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.h 
Defeat  and  re.  By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps 
tr«tofBoni.  by  fte  ig.norance  of  the  Vandals,  the 
a.  D.  431.  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above 
fourteen  months :  the  sea  was  continually  open ;  and 
when  the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by 
irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The 
importance  and  danger  of  Africa  wete  deeply  felt 
by  the  regent  of  the  west.  Placidia  implored  the 
assistance  of  her  eastern  ally  ;  and  the  Italian  fleet 
and  army  were  reinforced  by  Aspar,  who  sailed 
from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  armament. 
As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united 
under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched 
against  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  bat- 
tle irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.  He  em- 
barked with  the  precipitation  of  despair;  and  the 
people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with  their  families 
and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  sol- 
di, rs,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  whose 
fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  re- 
public, might  enter  the  palace  of  Ravenna   with 

I  Such,  at  least,  is-  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensil ;  'de  Persecut.  Van. 
dal.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  (bough  Gennadiua  Rem*  to  donbl  whether  any  person 

had  read,  or  even  collected,  all  the  works  of  St.  August  in.  'see  1 1  ii Tony  m. 

ton.  i.  p.  319  mi  Catalog.  Bcriptor.  Eeclea  )  The;  have  been 
ly  printed;  ami  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  lii.  p.  I.OH — 
I  _-ueri  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them  as  they  stand 

i,i  the  last  edition  of  the  Benedictines,  My  pergonal  acquaintance  with 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Confession*,  and  the 
City  of  God. 

f  In  hisearlv  youth  (Confess,  i.  14.)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neg- 
lected the  study  of  Greek;  and  tie  frankly  owns  that  be  read  the  Pla. 

toni'tsin  a   Latin  version.  (Confess,  vii.  ft.)     Some   modern  critid  have 

.    t,  that  his  ignorance  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  expounding 
B  l  |.ture«;  and  Cicero  or    Quintiliau   would    have  required    the 
knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

r  Ti  ■  ■  ere  seldom  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to 

that  of  St.  Augustin.     I  am  informed  tli.it  the  Greek  fathers  maintain 

the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi.  Pelagians  j  and  that  the  orthodoxy 

,'tistin  was  derived  from  the  Manichaean  school. 

>.  The  church  of  Home  has  canonized  Angnstin,  and  reprobated  Cal. 

vm.  Vet  a»  the  rr.nl  difference  betweeafbeoi  is  invisible  even  to  a  theo- 

microacope,  the  Violinists  are  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 

faint,  and  the  jansenists  arc  disgraced   by  their  list  milium   to  the 

heretic.     In  the  mean  while  the  protectant  Armiuians  stand  aloof,  and 


some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the 
smiles  of  Placidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  grati- 
tude the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he  must  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he 
was  represented  with  the  name  and  attributes  of 
victory.'  The  discovery  of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure 
of  the  empress,  and  the  distinguished  favour  of  his 
rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and  perfidious  soul 
of  ^Etius.  He  hastily  returned  from  Gaul  to  Italy, 
with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  barbarian 
followers ;  and  such  was  .the  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  the  two  generals  decided  their  pri- 
vate quarrel  in  a  bloody  battle.  Boni-  His  death, 
face  was  successful  ;  but  he  received  A-  D- 432- 
in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his 
adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  days, 
in  such  christian  and  charitable  sentiments,  that  he 
exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept 
/Etius  for  her  second  husband.  But  iEtius  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  dying  enemy  :  he  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia  ;  and  though  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on 
his  patrimonial  estate,  the  imperial  power  soon 
compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents 
of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived, 
by  their  mutual  discord,  of  the  sendee  of  her  two 
most  illustrious  champions.11 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  progress  of  the 
the  retreat  of  Boniface,  that  the  Van-  Vandate in  Africa, 
dais  would  achieve,  without  resist-  431—439. 
ance  or  delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years 
however  elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to 
the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that 
interval,  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of 
apparent  prosperity,  ncgociated  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  a  hostage  ; 
and  consented  to  leave  the  western  emperor  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.1 
This  moderation,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  policy,  of  the  con- 
queror. His  throne  was  encompassed  with  domes- 
tic enemies  ;  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth, 
and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews, 
the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he 
sacrificed  to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow 

deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants.  (See  a  curious  Review 
of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Universale,  torn.  xiv. 
p.  144 — 398.)  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  more  independent,  may  smile  in 
his  turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arniinian  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

i  Ducaoge,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valen- 
tiniati;  on  the  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four 
liorses,  or,  in   another   medal,  by  four   stags;  an   unlucky   emblem!   I 

si Id  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be   found   of  the  head  of  a 

subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  medal.  See  Science  des  Mcdailles, 
by  the  Pere  Jobert,  torn.  i.  p.  132—150.  edit,  of  1739,  by  the  baron  de 
la   Bastie. 

k  Procopius  fde  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  185.)  continues  the  history 
of  Boniface  no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentioned 
by  Prosper  and  Marcellinus;  the  expression  of  the  latter,  that  .Etius, 
the  day  before,  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear,  implies  some- 

thing  like  a  regular  duel. 

I  see  Broeopui-,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  18<7.  Valentinian  pub- 
lished  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numidian  and 
Mauritanian  subjects;  he  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
ti.i  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one  eighth,  and 
gave  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrates  to  the 
prefect  of  Rome.     Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  Novell,  p.  II,  12. 
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of  the  deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order, 
into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But  the  public  discontent 
burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent  conspiracies  ; 
and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
than  in  the  field  of  battle."1  The  convulsions  of 
Africa,  which  had  favoured  his  attack,  opposed  the 
firm  establishment  of  his  power ;  and  the  various 
seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the  Donatists 
and  catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threatened, 
the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  western  provinces ;  the  sea-coast 
was  exposed  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Romans 
of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia, 
the  strong  inland  city  of  Corta  still  persisted  in  ob- 
stinate independence."  These  difficulties  were  gra- 
dually subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  cruelty  of  Genscric  ;  who  alternately  applied 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  the  establishment  of  his 
African  kingdom.  He  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty, 
with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the 
term  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment  of  its  viola- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  by 
the  protestations  of  friendship,  which  concealed  his 
hostile  approach  ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  sur- 
prised by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  republic 
by  the  younger  Scipio.0 
They  surprise  A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins, 
ad' «y  with  the  title  of  a  colony  ;  and  though 
October  9.  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the 
trade  of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendour  of  Antioch, 
she  still  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  west ; 
as  the  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contempo- 
raries) of  the  African  world.  That  wealthy  and 
opulent  metropolis  p  displayed  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic.  Carthage 
contained  the  manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  six  provinces-.  A  regular  subordination 
of  civil  honours  gradually  ascended  from  the  pro- 
curators of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dig- 
nity of  a  consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and 
gymnasia  were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the 
African  youth ;  and  the  liberal  arts  and  manners, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were  publicly 
taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnifi- 

m  Virtor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  26.  The  cruel, 
ties  of  Genseric  towards  his  subjects,  are  strongly  expressed  in  Pros- 
pers Chronicle,  A    D.  442. 

n  Possidius,  in  Vit.  Augnstin.c.  28.  apud  Ruinart,  p.  428. 

o  See  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinus. 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  different  days,  for  the  surprisal  of  Car- 
thage. 

P  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  is  taken  from  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  17,  18.  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,  from  Ausoniusde  Claris 
Urbibus,  p.  228,  229;  and  principally  from  Salvian,  de  Gubernatione 
Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  257,258.  lam  surprised  that  the  Notitia  should  not  place 
either  a  mint,  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage;  but  only  a  gyuecasum,  or 
female  manufacture. 

4  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  compares, 
in  his  barbarous  Latin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants;  and,  after 
stigmatizing  their  want  of  faith,  he  coolly  concludes,  Difficile  aulem  in- 


cent :  a  shady  grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious  har- 
bour, was  subservient  to  the  commercial  industry 
of  citizens  and  strangers  ;  and  the  splendid  games 
of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  barbarians.  The  reputation  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their 
country,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  still  ad- 
hered to  their  subtle  and  faithless  character.11  The 
habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  cor- 
rupted their  manners  ;  but  their  impious  contempt 
of  monks,  and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatural 
lusts,  are  the  two  abominations  which  excite  the 
pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the 
age/  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed 
the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people  ;  and  the  ancient, 
noble,  ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  ex- 
pressions of  Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was 
reduced  by  Genseric  into  a  state  of  ignominious  ser- 
vitude. After  he  had  permitted  his  licentious  troops 
to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  instituted  a 
more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An 
edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons, 
without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to  the 
royal  officers  ;  and  the  attempt  to  secrete  any  part  of 
their  patrimony,  was  inexorably  punished  with 
death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
state.  The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which 
formed  the  immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were 
accurately  measured,  and  divided  among  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for  his  peculiar 
domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzancium,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.s 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  African  exiles 
should  hate  those  whom  he  had  in-  a»dc»P«»«*- 
jured:  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were 
exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all 
those  who  refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which 
their  honour  and  religion  forbade  them  to  accept, 
were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the 
condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous  cap- 
tives, who  solicited  the  public  compassion  ;  and  the 
benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret  still  preserve  the 
names  and  misfortunes  of  Cadestian  and  Maria.1 
The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  Cae- 
lestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent 
senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a  foreign 

ter  eos  invenitur  bonus,  tamen  in  multis  pauci  boni  esse  possunt. 
P.  18. 

r  He  declares,  that  the  peculiar  vires  of  each  country  were  collected 
in  the  sink  of  Carthage,  (1.  vii.  p.  257.)  In  the  indulgence  of  vice,  the 
Africans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  se  magis  virilis  fortitu- 
dinis  esse  crederent,  qui  maxime  viros  fceminei  usiis  probrositate  fre- 
gissent,  (p.  268.)  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polluted  by  effeminate 
wretches,  who  publicly  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress,  and  the 
character,  of  women,  (p.  264.)  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy 
man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule;  detestantibus 
rideutium  carhiiinis,  (p.  289.) 

s  Compare  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  189,  190.  and  Vic- 
tor Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

t  Ruiuart  (p.  444—457.)  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  other 
authors,  the  misfortunes,  real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage. 
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country :  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the 
christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  magnificent  Eudaemon,  is  singular 
and  interesting.  In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she  was 
purchased  from  the  Vandals  by  some  merchants  of 
Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their 
native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still 
continued  to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had 
reduced  to  the  common  level  of  servitude  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  Eudaunon  received  from  her  grateful 
affection  the  domestic  services  which  she  had  once 
required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable  be- 
haviour divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeem- 
ed from  slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret  pro- 
vided for  her  decent  maintenance  ;  and  she  passed 
ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church  ; 
till  she  was  unexpectedly  informed,  that  her  father, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exer- 
cised an  honourable  office  in  one  of  the  western 
provinces.  Her  filial  impatience  was  seconded  by 
the  pious  bishop  :  Theodoret,  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  JEgx,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented  during 
the  annual  fair  by  the  vessels  of  the  west ;  most 
earnestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use 
the  maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth  ; 
and  that  he  would  intrust  her  to  the  care  of  such 
faithful  merchants,  as  would  esteem  it  a  sufficient 
gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all 
human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 
Fable  of  (heaven  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  eccle- 
Sieepem.  siastical  history,  I  am  tempted  to  dis- 
tinguish tlie  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers;" whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the 
reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest 
of  Africa  bj  the  Vandals."  When  the  emperor  Dc- 
cius  persecuted  the  christians,  seven  noble  youths 
of  Ephesos  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious 
cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain  ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  entrance  should  he  (irmly  secured 
with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immediately  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  pro- 
longed, without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during 

u  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance;  yet 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the 

Syriae  by  the  t  ar.'of  Gregory  of  Tour*,  (de  Glorifl  Martyrum,  I.  i.  c. 
'<'>.  in  Mix,  Bibliotheea  I'airum,  torn,  xi  |>.  856.)  to  the  Greek  acts  of 
their  martyrdom,  (apod  Photium,  |>.  1400,  I  Ml.)  and  to  tin-  Annals  of 
the  patriarch  Eotychius.  Mom.  i.  \>.  301.031,  532,  535.  v<  r-.  Pocock.) 
%  Two  Syriae  writer*,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Aaemanni,  (Bibliot. 
Oriental,  torn  i.  p.  .';.'!';.  .';.';s    place  tin-  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleep. 

er«  in  the  year  736,  'A.  D.  425  )  or  748,  'A     I>    437.)  of  the  «ra  of  the 

I  n^ir  Greek  acts,  which  Pholiii*  had  read,  assign  tin- date 

of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reiu'n  of  Theodosiiu,  which  may  coincide 

either  with  A.  I>  439, or  446.    The  period  which  had  elapaed  aiuce  the 

persecution  of  Decim  ii  easily  ascertained;  and  nothing  leal  than  the 

Ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  suppose  an  interval  of 

■air  hundred  yearn. 

1  -lame",  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  I  lie  Syrian  church,  was  horn 

I    I>   !'..'         beg  •.  to  cotnpofe  hi*  sermons  A. D.  474;  he  was  made 

bishop  of  Batna-,  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Mesopotamia, 


a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to 
whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  de- 
scended, removed  the  stones,  to  supply  materials 
for  some  rustic  edifice:  the  light  of  the  sun  darted 
into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  per- 
mitted to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of 
hunger;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their 
number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city,  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The 
youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation) 
could  no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect 
of  his  native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross,  tri- 
umphantly erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephe- 
sus.  His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language, 
confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  olfered  an 
ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge. 
Their  mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  dis- 
covery, that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since 
Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to 
visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  who  be- 
stowed their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and 
at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin 
of  this  marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be  traced  within 
half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James  of 
Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  born  only  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty 
homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  EphesusJ 
Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  translated  from  the  Syriae  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  hos- 
tile communions  of  the  east  preserve  their  memory 
with  equal  reverence  ;  and  their  names  are  honour- 
ably inscribed  in  the  Roman,  the  Habyssinian,  and 
the  Russian  calendar/  Nor  has  their  reputation 
been  confined  to  the  christian  world.  This  popu- 
lar tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a 
divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran. a  The  story  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted,  and  adorned,  by 

A.  D.  519,  and  died  A.  D.  521.  (Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  289.)  For 
the  homily  (If.  Pueris  Fpliesinis,  see  p.  335 - 339  :  though  I  could 
wish  that  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Sarug,  instead 
of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronius. 

/.  See  tin-  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandisto.  (Mensis  Julii,  torn.  vi. 
p.  375—397.)  This  immense  calendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years,  f  1 G-14 — 1770.)  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  has  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  the  7th  day  of  October.  The  suppression  of  the 
Jesuita  has  most  probably  checked  an  undertaking,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much  historical 
and  philosophical  instruction. 

o  See  Maracci  Alcoran.  Sura  xviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  420—427.  and  torn.  i. 
pari  iv.  p  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not 
shown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Kakim) 
ol  the  Seven  Bleeper8;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  course 
twice  a  day,  that,  he  might  shine  into  the  cavern  ;  and  the  care  of  God 
himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefaction,  by  turning  them 
to  the  right  arid  left. 
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the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  ;°  and  some  vestiges  of  a  simi- 
lar tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote 
extremities  of  Scandinavia."  This  easy  and  uni- 
versal belief,  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable 
itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to 
age,  without  observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant, 
change  of  human  affairs  ;  and  even  in  our  larger 
experience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accus- 
tomed, by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to 
unite  the  most  distant  revolutions.  But  if  the 
interval  between  two  memorable  aeras  could  be 
instantly  annihilated  ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a 
momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  dis- 
play the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who 
still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the 
old,  his  surprise  and  his  reflections  would  furnish 
the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed, 
than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
transported  from  Rome  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  and  the  abuse  of  mili- 
tary spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial 
system  of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The 
throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  filled  by  a 
succession  of  christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who 
had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  :  and 
the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  impatient  to 
exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  catholic  church, 
on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved  ;  its  genius  was 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  armies  of  unknown  bar- 
barians, issuing  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
had  established  their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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The  character,  conquests,  and  court  of  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns. — Death  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
- — Elevation  of  Marcian  to  the  empire  of  the  east. 

The  Huns,      The  western  world  was  oppressed  by 
A.  D.  3-6-133.  {he  Goths  an(1  Vandals,  who  lied  be- 
fore the  Huns  ;  but  the  achievements  of  the  Huns 
themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and 
prosperity.      Their    victorious   hordes    had    spread 

b  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotherpie  Orientale,  p.  139;  and  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  39,  40. 

c  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  4. 
p.  745,  746.  edit.  Grot.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, has  placed  in  a  cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  north,  whose  loug  repose  was  respected  by  the 
barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them  to  be  Romans;  and  the  deacon 
conjectures,  that  they  were  reserved  by  Providence  as  the  future  apostles 
of  those  unbelieving  countries. 

a  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found  in 
Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34—50.  p.  660—688.  edit.  Grot  )  and 
Priscus.  (Excerpta  de  Legationibus,  p.  33— 76.  Paris,  1618.)  I  have 
not  seen  the  Lives  of  Attila,  composed  by  Juvencus  Ceelins  Calanus 
Dalmatintis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  by  Nicholas  Olahus,  archbishop 
of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans,  ix.  23. 
and  Maffei  Osservazioni  Litterarie,  torn.  i.  p.  88,  89.  Whatever  the 
modem  Hungarians  have  added  must  be  fabulous;  and  they  do  not  seem 


from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  ;  but  the  public  force 
was  exhausted  by  the  discord  of  independent  chief- 
tains ;  their  valour  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure 
and  predatory  excursions  ;  and  they  often  degraded 
their  national  dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their 
fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,"  the 
Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  world  ;  and  I 
shall  now  describe  the  character  and  actions  of  that 
formidable  barbarian  ;  who  alternately  insulted  and 
invaded  the  east  and  the  west,  and  urged  the  rapid 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  im-  _..      L  ... , 

n  Their  estabhsh- 

petuously  rolled  from  the  confines  of  ment  in  modem 
China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  u"oarv- 
powerful  and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be 
found  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
accumulated  weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by 
artificial  barriers  ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of 
the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  inso- 
lent demands  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  acquired 
an  eager  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 
The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously  insert  the  name 
of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm  with 
truth,  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to  his 
uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encamp- 
ments within  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary,b  in  a 
fertile  country,  which  liberally  supplied  the  wants 
of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  In  this  ad- 
vantageous situation,  Rugilas,  and  his  valiant 
brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and 
reputation,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war  with  the  two  empires.  His  alliance  with  the 
Romans  of  the  west  was  cemented  by  his  personal 
friendship  for  the  great  iEtius  ;  who  was  always 
secure  of  finding,  in  the  barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  a  powerful  support.  At  his 
solicitation,  and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper, 
sixty  thousand  Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Italy  ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were  alike 
expensive  to  the  state ;  and  the  grateful  policy  of 
vEtius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
faithful  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  east 
were  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas, 
which  threatened  the  provinces,  or  even  the  capital. 
Some  ecclesiastical  historians  have  destroyed  the 
barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence  ;c  but 
Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expe- 
dient of  stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising 
this  dishonourable  tribute  by  the  title  of  general, 

to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppose,  that  when  Attila 
invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wives,  &c.  he  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Thwrocz  Chron.  p.  i.  c.  22.  in 
Script.  Huugar.  tom.i.  p.  76. 

b  Hungary  has  been  successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colo. 
nies.  I.  The  Huns  of  Attila  ;  2.  The  Abares,  in  the  sixth  century;  and, 
3.  The  Turks  or  Magiars,  A.  D.  889;  the  immediate  and  genuine  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Hungarians,  who-e  connexion  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prodromus  and  Notitia 
of  Matthew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  con- 
cerning ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the  extracts  in 
Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  xxii.  p.  1—51.  and  Biblio- 
theque  Raisonnee,  torn.  xvi.  p.   127  —  175. 

c  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  43.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  36.  Tillemont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously 
contends,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  136.  607.)  that  the  wars  and  per. 
sonages  were  not  the  same. 
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which  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  accept. 
The  public  tranquillity  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  tierce  impatience  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
perfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four 
dependent  nations,  among  whom  we  may  distinguish 
the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Huns  ;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected by  a  Roman  alliance  ;  till  the  just  claims, 
and  formidable  power,  of  Rugilas,  were  effectually 
urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace 
was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate:  their  decree 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor  ;  and  two  ambassadors 
were  named.  Plinthas,  a  general  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction, but  of  consular  rank  ;  and  the  quaestor 
Epigenes.  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who 
was  recommended  to  that  office  by  his  ambitious 
colleague. 

Reign  ..fAttii.i,  The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended 
A.  D.  *m— 153.  fj,e  pr0gress  0f  the  treaty.  His  two 
nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but 
as  they  proudly  refused  to  dismount,  the  business 
was  transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain 
near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  LTpper  Maesia.  The 
kings  of  the  Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  vain  honours,  of  the  negociation.  They 
dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition 
was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides 
the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual 
contribution  should  be  augmented  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  ; 
that  a  fine,  or  ransom,  of  eight  pieces  of  gold,  should 
be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  barbarian  master;  that  the  emperor  should 
renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Huns  ;  and  that  all  the  fugitives, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court,  or  provinces,  of 
Theodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of 
their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was  rigor- 
ously inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a 
roval  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories 
of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila  :  and,  as 
soon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the 
Romans  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged 
them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  sub- 
dued the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  Scy- 
thia  and  Germany. a 
Hw  figure  and  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  de- 
characur.  duced  his  noble,  perhaps  his  regal, 
descente  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  fea- 
tures, according  to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  his- 

•i  See  F'ri«irii«,  p.  47,  48.  and  Hist.  des  Peuples  de  I'Enrope,  torn.  vii. 
c.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv. 

>•  Priactu,  p.  39.  The  modern  Hungarians  ha»e  deduced  his  ge- 
nealogy, which  ascend?,  in  the  thirty. fifth  degree,  to  Ham  the  ton  of 
Noah  '  jrel  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father*!  real  name.  (L)e  Guigoes, 
II    •   da  Han*,  torn.  it.  p.  297  , 

f  Compare  Jornaode*  <>■■  76.  p.  661  j  with  Boflon,  Hist.    Naturelle, 

torn.  in.  (,.  :w>.     The  former  hail  a  nyht  to  oliserve,  oriifiiiissuse  rigna 
reatitnen*.     The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  Iranscrih. 
ed  from  Cassiodorius. 
v  Abulphrag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.    Genealogical  History 


torian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin  ;  and 
the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine  deformity 
of  a  modern  Calmuck  ;f  a  large  head,  a  swarthy 
complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a 
few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though 
of  a  disproportioned  form.  The  haughty  step  and 
demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  expressed  the 
consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  and  he  had  a  eustom  of  fiercely  rolling 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which 
he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inac- 
cessible to  pity  ;  his  suppliant  enemies  might  con- 
fide in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon ;  and  Attila 
was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indul- 
gent master.  He  delighted  in  war;  but,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head, 
rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
north  ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was 
usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful general.  The  effects  of  personal  valour  are 
so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance, 
that  victory,  even  among  barbarians,  must  depend 
on  the  degree  of  skill,  with  which  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  are  combined  and  guided  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian  conquerors, 
Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  countrymen 
in  art,  rather  than  in  courage  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and 
of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by  their  founders  on 
the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The  miraculous 
conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to 
the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the 
level  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  naked  prophet, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with 
the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the 
Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasm.^  The  religious 
arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural 
enough,  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with 
peculiar  devotion,  the  god  of  war;  but  as  they  were 
incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a 
corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped  their 
tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.h 
One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  per-  He  discovers  the 
ceived,  that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing,  sword  of  Mars, 
had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously 
followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered, 
among  the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient 
sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  pre- 
sented to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  that 
artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this 
celestial  favour;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of 
the  sword  of  Mars,  asserted  his  divine  and  inde- 

of  the  Tartars,  by  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii.  c.  15.  part  iv. 
e.  3.  Vie  ile  Gengiacan,  par  Petit  dc  la  Croix,  1.  i.  c.  1.  6.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Ilistoire  des  Voyages)  express  the 
popular  language  and  opinions;  Zingis  is  styled  the  son  of  God,  &e.  &c. 
li  Nee  templum  apud  cos  visitur,  aut  dehihrnm,  ne  tllgurium  <|iii- 
iliin  (iilmo  tectum  cerni  us<|iiam  potest;  sed  (jliidluH  ISarbarico  ritu 
humi  finitiir  iiiicIms,  eUmqae  ut  Marten)  regionum  quas  einiimcircant 
prasulem  vei  ieiiniliiis  colunt.  Ammian.  Marcelliu.  xxxi.  2.  and  the 
learned  Notts  of  Lindenhorgius  and  Valtsius. 
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feasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.'  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was 
raised  in  a  spacious  plain  ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars 
was  placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar, 
which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive. k  Whe- 
ther human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worship 
of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war 
with  the  victims  which  he  continually  offered  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired 
a  sacred  character,  which  rendered  his  conquests 
more  easy  and  more  permanent ;  and  the  barbarian 
princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  devotion  or 
flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a 
steady  eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns.1  His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  sceptre,  and  his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel 
act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse  ;  and 
the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of 
Mars,  convinced  the  world,  that  it  had  been  reserved 
alone  for  his  invincible  arm.m  But  the  extent  of 
his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining  evidence  of 
the  number,  and  importance,  of  his  victories  ;  and 
the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
■value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might,  perhaps, 
lament,  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute 
of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
exploits. 

and  acquires  the  If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn 
thjaandGerf"  between  the  civilized  and  the  savage 
mauv-  climates   of  the   globe  ;   between  the 

inhabitants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and 
the  hunters  and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents ; 
Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole 
monarch  of  the  barbarians.11  He  alone,  among  the 
conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  united  the 
two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ; 
and  those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied 
to  his  reign,  may  be  understood  with  an  ample  lati- 
tude. Thuringia,  which  stretched  beyond  its  actual 
limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of 
his  provinces  :  he  interposed,  with  the  weight  of  a 
powerful  neighbour,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Franks  ;  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised,  and 
almost  exterminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine. 


i  Prisons  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text,  (p.  65.) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jornandes.  (c.  35.  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition,  or  table,  which  characterized  this  famous 
sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythian  deity, 
whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

k  Herodnt.  1.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  I  have  calculated 
by  the  smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  off  the 
shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and 
drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the  pile. 

1  Priscus,  p.  55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was 
pleased,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
support  their  divine  lustre.     Sueton.  in  August,  c.  79. 

m  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p. 
428,429.)  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother; 
and  is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornandes, 
and  the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

ii  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inaudita  ante  se  potentia, 
solus  Scythica  et  Germanica  regna  possedit.  Jornandes,  c.  49.  p.  684. 
Priscus,  p.  64,  65.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
lias  acquired  (torn,  ii.  p.  295—301.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of 
Attila. 


He  subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms 
of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided  by  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which 
has  been  protected  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  courage  of  the 
natives.  Towards  the  east,  it  is  difficult  to  circum- 
scribe the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian 
deserts  ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns 
was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magi- 
cian ;°  that  he  insulted  and  vanquished  the  Khan  of 
the  formidable  Geougen  ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  negociate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire 
of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who 
never  entertained,  during  his  life-time,  the  thought 
of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths  were 
distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and 
the  personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  renowned 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  the  faithful  and 
sagacious  counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteem- 
ed his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild 
and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the 
leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under 
the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submis- 
sive order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round  the 
person  of  their  master.  They  watched  his  nod  ; 
they  trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and  at  the  first  signal 
of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesi- 
tation, his  stern  and  absolute  commands.  In  time 
of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with  their  national 
troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succes- 
sion ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force, 
he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven,  hundred 
thousand  barbarians.P 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  „,,    IT 

,  The  Huns  invade 

awaken  the  attention  of  Theodosius,         Persia, 

A  D.  430—440. 

by  reminding  him,  that  they  were  his 
neighbours  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  since  they 
touched  the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with 
the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reigu  of  his 
father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had 
ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  east ;  from  whence 
they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  cap- 
tives.q    They  advanced  by  a  secret  path  along  the 

o  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geougen  believed,  that 
the  Huns  could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gezi ;  to  whose  magic  power 
the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  See  Cherefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn, 
i.  p.  82,  83. 

P  Jornandes,  c.  35.  p.  661.  c.  37.  p.  667.  See  Tillemoiit,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  129.  138.  Corueille  has  represented  the  pride  of 
Attila  to  his  subject  kings;  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two 
ridiculous  lines. 

lis  ne  sont  pas  venus,  nos  deux  rois  !  qu'on  leur  die 
Qu'ils  se  font  trop  attendre,  et  qn'Attila  s'ennuie. 
The  two  kings  of  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  poll, 
ticiansand  sentimental  lovers;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  de- 
fects, without  the  genius,  of  the  poet. 

q  alii  per  Caspia  claustra 

Armeniasqne  nives,  inopino  tramite  ducti 
Invadunt  Orientes  opes :  jam  pascua  fumant 
Cappadocum,  volucrumqiie  parens  Argoens  equorum 
Jam  rubet  altus  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniqno 
Monte  Cilix;  Syriae  tractus  vastantur  amseni ; 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  traversed  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  passed  the  Tigris,  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Halys ;  recruited  their  weary 
cavalrv  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadoeian 
horses  ;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilieia,  and 
disturbed  the  festal  songs,  and  dances,  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Antioch.  Egypt  trembled  at  their  approach  ; 
and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  pre- 
pared to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation. 
The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  still  recent  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila 
might  execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design 
which  these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted  ; 
and  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjec- 
ture, whether  the  tempest  would  fall  on  the  do- 
minions of  Rome,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  them- 
selves in  the  rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been 
sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society  of  arms  with 
the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the  west. 
They  related,  during  their  residence  at  Rome,  the 
circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had 
lately  made  into  the  east.  After  passing  a  desert 
and  a  morass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the 
lake  Moeotis,  they  penetrated  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days'  march, 
on  the  confines  of  Media  ;  where  they  advanced  as 
far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic. 
They  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of 
Media  ;  and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  ex- 
pression, was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But 
the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat  was  effected 
by  a  different  road  ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  booty  ;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal 
camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an 
impatient  desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free  conversa- 
tion of  the  imperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed,  at 
the  court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs  of 
their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constanti- 
nople expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might 
be  diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 
The  more  sagacious  Italians  admonished  their  east- 
ern brethren  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  such  a  hope ; 
and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medcs  and  Persians 
were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Huns  ; 
and,  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would 
exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror. 
Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  con- 
tribution, and  a  military  title,  which  equalled  him 
only  to  the  generals  of  Thcodosius,  Attila  would 
proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful  and  intolerable 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate    and   captive 

A««iietnmo,ue  chori*  et  lavtii  plcbc  c.iriornm 
I'rot'.nt  iiiiIx.-IU.tii  souipes  host  ill*  Oroutem. 

Claudia,  in  Rutin.  I.  ii.  28— 35. 
!W.  likewise,  in  Batrop.  I.  i.  343—261.  and  the  "iron.'  description  at 
Jt-r'.tn,  vim  wrote  from  tn«  feelings,  torn,  i.  p.  2fi  ad  Heliodor,  p.  220. 
■d  f>  ean.     Ptiilostorginj  (I.  ix.  c.  8.1  mentions  this  irruption. 
Bo  the  original  conversation  m  Priscns,  p,  <>4,  65. 
»  Priscns,  p.  331.     IIn  history  contained  ■  eopiona  and  elegant  ac. 
eoont  of  t be  war ;  (Evagrim,  I.  i.  c.  17.)  but  the  extract*  whir  h  relate 
to  the  embawin  are  the  only  parts  that  have  reached  our  times.     The 
original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers,  from  whom  we 


Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all 
sides,  by  the  empire  of  the  Huns/ 
While   the  powers  of   Europe  and 

,     .  ...  ,  They  attack  the 

Asia  were  SOllCltOUS    tO    avert   the    lm-     eastern  empire, 

pending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  ■   4  •  "c 

maintained  the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa. 
An  enterprise  had  been  concerted  between  the 
courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  for  the  re- 
covery of  that  valuable  province;  and  the  ports  of 
Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtle  Gen- 
seric,  who  spread  his  negociations  round  the  world, 
prevented  their  designs,  by  exciting  the  king  of  the 
Huns  to  invade  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  a  trifling 
incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a 
destructive  war.3  Under  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of 
Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman 
fortress,  surnamed  Constantia.  A  troop  of  barba- 
rians violated  the  commercial  security  ;  killed,  or 
dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders;  and  levelled 
the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justified 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal  ;  alleged,  that  the 
bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their  territories,  to 
discover  and  steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  kings  ; 
and  sternly  demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacri- 
legious spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war  ;  and  the 
Ma?sians  at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of 
their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  intimidated 
by  the  destruction  of  Viminiacum  and  the  adjacent 
towns  ;  and  the  people  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen,  however 
innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to 
the  safety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus, 
who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved 
to  prevent  the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He 
boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns  ;  se- 
cured, by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward; 
posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  barbarians,  in 
silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.  This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a 
prelude  to  more  honourable  and  decisive  victories. 
The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  cas- 
tles and  fortresses  ;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of 
them  consisted  only  of  a  single  tower,  with  a  small 
garrison,  they  were  commonly  sufficient  to  repel,  or 
to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a 
regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  in- 
stantly swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.' 

borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jornandes,  Theophanes,  count  Mar. 
rellinus,  Prosper- Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal, 
Chronicle.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  c. 
xv  j  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  and  the  duration,  of 
this  war;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  four  hun- 
dred and  forty. four. 

t  Procopius,  de  Edificiif,  I.  iv.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  after- 
wardi  restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarged,  by  the  emperor  Justinian  ; 
but  they  wen-  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abares,  who  succeeded  to  the 
power  and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 
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They  destroyed",  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous 
cities  of  Sirmiura  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and 
Marcianapolis,  of  Naissus  and  Sardica;  where  every 
circumstance,  in  the  discipline  of  the  people,  and 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been  gra- 
dually adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence. 
The  whole  breadth   of  Europe,  as  it 

and  ravage  Eu- 

rope,  as  far  as   extends  above  five  hundred  miles  trom 
Constantinople.     tfae  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at 

once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the 
myriads  of  barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the 
field.  The  public  danger  and  distress  could  not, 
however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt  his  amuse- 
ments and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  against  Genseric,  were  hastily  re- 
called from  Sicily  ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  were  exhausted  ;  and  a  military  force  was 
collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their  arms  and 
numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the  science 
of  command,  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience. The  armies  of  the  eastern  empire  were  van- 
quished in  three  successive  engagements  ;  and  the 
progress  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of 
battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the  Utus, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  were  fought 
in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and 
mount  Haemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a 
victorious  enemy,  they  gradually  and  unskilfully 
retired  towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and 
that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the 
land,  was  marked  by  their  third  and  irreparable 
defeat.  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila 
acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field. 
From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylae,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople,  he  ravaged,  without  resist- 
ance, and  without  mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might 
perhaps  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ; 
but  the  words,  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpa- 
tion and  erasure,  are  applied  to  the  calamities 
which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  eastern 
empire. u  Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent 
earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had 
opened  a  large  and  tremendous  breach.  The 
damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  but  this 
accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious  fear, 
that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  imperial  city  to 
the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans." 

The  Scythian  or      In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized 
Tartar  wars,      empires   of  the   south,   the   Scythian 


u  Septuaginta  civitates  (says  Prosper-Tyro)  deprcedatione  vastatae. 
The  language  of  count  Marcellinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  totam 
Europam,  invasis  excisisque  civitatibus  atqne  castellis,  conrasit. 

x  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  106,  107.)  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  memorable  earthquake;  which  was  felt  as  far 
from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an 
earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 

j-  He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  four  pro. 


shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  savage 
and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder, 
are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  interest: 
the  knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may 
be  obtained  by  a  moderate  use  of  conquest ;  and  a 
just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation  which  we 
inflict  on  the  enemy's  country,  maybe  retaliated  on 
our  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and 
fear  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of 
nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may,  without  inj  ustice, 
be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  before  their 
primitive  manners  were  changed  by  religion  and 
luxury  ;  and  the  evidence  of  oriental  history  may 
reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals 
of  Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed, not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but 
in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the  va- 
cant land  might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of 
cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin/  who 
insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy  into 
the  mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution 
of  this  horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  yielded  to  the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  war  was  exercised,  with  a  regular  form 
of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  reason,  though 
not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  vic- 
torious Huns.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted 
to  their  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their 
houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to 
the  city  ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  their  fate  was 
instantly  decided  :  they  were  either  enlisted  among 
the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by 
the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and  bended 
bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multi- 
tude. The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  women,  of  the  artificers  of  every  rank 
and  profession,  and  of  the  more  wealthy  or  honour- 
able citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might 
be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportion- 
able lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  ;  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture  ;  and  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such  was 
the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not 
conscious  of  any  extraordinary  rigour.2  But  the 
most  casual  provocation,  the  slightest  motive,  of 
caprice   or   convenience,  often   provoked  them  to 

vinces  (Petchell,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  Leaotong)  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, might  annually  produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  500,000 
ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk. 
Gaubil,  Hist,  de  la  Dynastie  des  Mongous,  p.  58,  59.  Yelutchousay 
(such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister, 
who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  conquerors.  See  p.  102,  103. 
z  Particular  instances  would  be  endless  ;  but  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire  des 
Mongous,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 
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involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre :  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was 
executed  with  such  unrelenting:  perseverance,  that, 
according;  to  their  own  expression,  horses  might 
run,  without  stumbling,  over  the  ground  where  they 
had  once  stood.  The  three  great  capitals  of 
Khorasan,  Mara,  Neisabour,  and  Herat,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  armies  of  Zingis  ;  and  the  exact 
account,  which  was  taken  of  the  slain,  amounted  to 
four  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand persons.*  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated 
in  a  less  barbarous  age,  and  in  the  profession  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  :  yet,  if  Attila  equalled 
the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamerlane,1'  either  the  Tartar 
or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithetof  the  Scourge 
of  God.c 
State  of  the  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  as- 
captnes.  surance,  that  the  Huns  depopulated 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of 
Roman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity. 
In  the  hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  indus- 
trious colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse, 
through  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  the  rudiments  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  but  these  captives, 
who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dis- 
persed among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of 
Attila.  The  estimate  of  their  respective  value  was 
formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of  unenlightened, 
and  unprejudiced,  barbarians.  Perhaps  they  might 
not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian,  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation ;  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every 
religion  ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  christian  mis- 
sionaries, without  approaching  the  person,  or  the 
palace,  of  the  monarch,  successfully  laboured  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.d  The  pastoral  tribes, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  pro- 
perty, must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the 
abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  skill  of  an 
eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  contempt, 
or  their  abhorrence. e  The  perpetual  intercourse  of 
the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects  ; 
and  the  barbarians  were  ambitious  of  conversing 
in  Latin,  the  military  idiom,  even  of  the  eastern 
empire/  But  they  disdained  the  language,  and  the 
sciences,  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  vain  sophist,  or 

a  At  Maru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,000,000;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000. 
Dffertekrt,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  3X0,  381.  I  use  the  orthogra- 
phy of  D'Anville's  maps.  It  must  however  he  allowed,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  losses,  and  the  Moguls  to  ma"-. 
nify  their  exploits. 

b  Cherefeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp. before  Delhi,  Timor  massacred  100,000 
Indian  prisoner*,  who  had  smiled  when  the  army  of  their  countrymen 
appeared  in  sight.  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  ni.  p.  90.)  The  people 
of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  sculls  for  the  structure  of  several 
lofty  towers.  (Id.  torn.  i.  p.  434.)  A  similar  lax  was  levied  on  the 
revolt  of  Bigdad;  'torn.  iii.  p.  370)  and  the  exact  account,  which 
Cherefeddin  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers,  is  stated 
by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiada,  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  vers.  Mangeri 
II  90,000  Lends 

indent*,  Jornandes,  Priscus,  Uc.  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet. 
The  modern  Hungarians  have  imagined  that  it  was  applied  by  a  her- 
mit of  Goal,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  hi  lei  of 
his  royal  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  de*  Lmpe- 
renrs,  torn.  vi.  p.  1 13. 

<l  The  missionaries  of  St    CbrysostOOl  had  converted   great  numbers 

nf  the  JJcy thians,  whodwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  in  tents  and  waggons. 

wet,  I.  v.  c.  31.     PbotillS,  p.  1517.     The  Mahometans,  the  Nes- 


grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattering 
applause  of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to  find,  that 
his  robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and 
importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were 
encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in  the  service 
of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  bath  :  but  this  work  was  a 
rare  example  of  private  luxury  ;  and  the  trades  of 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armourer,  were  much 
more  adapted  to  supply  a  wandering  people  with 
the  useful  instruments  of  peace  and  war.  But  the 
merit  of  the  physician  was  received  with  universal 
favour  and  respect  ;  the  barbarians,  who  despised 
death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease  ;  and  the 
haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a 
captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imagi- 
nary power,  of  prolonging,  or  preserving,  his  life." 
The  Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  the  misery 
of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  despotic 
command  ;h  but  their  manners  were  not  susceptible 
of  a  refined  system  of  oppression  ;  and  the  efforts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by 
the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose 
embassy  is  a  source  of  curious  instruction,  was  ac- 
costed, in  the  camp  of  Attila,  by  a  stranger,  who 
saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose  dress 
and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy 
Scythian.  In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  fortune  and 
liberty  :  he  became  the  slave  of  Onegesius  ;  but 
his  faithful  services,  against  the  Romans  and  the 
Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  the  native  Huns  ;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by 
the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several 
children.  The  spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  im- 
proved his  private  property  ;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ta'.le  of  his  former  lord  ;  aud  the  apostate  Greek 
blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been 
the  introduction  to  a  happy  and  independent  state, 
which  he  held  by  the  honourable  tenure  of  military 
service.  This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dis- 
pute on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Roman 
government,  which  was  severely  arraigned  by  the 
apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix  and 
feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius 
exposed,  in  true  and  lively  colours,  the  vices  of  a 

torians,  and  the  Latin  christians,  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionaries 
with  impartial  favour. 

e  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.     One  of  the 
barbarians,  after  the  effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of 
an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  bis  mouth,  observed,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12. 

f  Priscus,  p.  50.  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic 
and  Latin  languages  to  their  own ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and 
barren  idiom. 

g  Philip  de  Comities,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments  of 
Lewis  XL  (Memoircs,  1.  vi.  c.  12.)  represents  the  insolence  of  his  phy- 
sician, who,  in  five  months,  extorted  54,000  crowns,  and  a  rich  bishop- 
ric, from  the  stern  avaricious  tyrant. 

ii  Prisons  (p.  61.)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Boman  laws,  which  pro. 
tected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Ger- 
mans) non  discipline  et  severitate,  sed  impetu  et  ira,  lit  inimicum,  nisi 
quod  impune.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  second  book  of 
Agathias. 
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declining  empire,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Roman  princes, 
unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  public 
enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  their 
own  defence  ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  ren- 
dered still  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbi- 
trary modes  of  collection  ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous 
and  contradictory  laws  ;  the  tedious  and  expensive 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  partial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and  the  universal  corruption, 
which  increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and 
aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  senti- 
ment of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at  length  revived  in 
the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile  ;  and  he  lamented, 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those 
magistrates,  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  institutions.1 
„    ,     ,  The  timid,  or  selfish,  policy  of  the 

Treaty  of  peace  r  J 

between    Attila   western   Romans  had  abandoned  the 

and  the  eastern  ,,         TT  ,       m. 

empire,  eastern   empire    to   the   Huns.k     The 

A.  D.  446.  joss  Qf  armjeS)  an(j  the  want  of  disci- 
pline, or  virtue,  were  not  supplied  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  still 
affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible 
Augustus ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  cle- 
mency of  Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these 
harsh  and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  I.  The 
emperor  of  the  east  resigned,  by  an  express  or 
tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  terri- 
tory, which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  as  far 
as  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The  breadth 
was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen 
days' journey  ;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila,  to 
remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it  soon 
appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of 
Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  II. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that 
his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  he  stipulated 
the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt, 
of  the  war.  One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  de- 
mand, which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of 
private  wealth,  would  have  been  readily  discharged 
by  the  opulent  empire  of  the  east;  and  the  public 
distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impo- 
verished, or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the 
finances.  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted 
from  the  people,  was  detained  and  intercepted  in 
their  passage,  through  the  foulest  channels,  to  the 
treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue  was  dis- 
sipated by  Theodosius,  and  his  favourites,  in  waste- 

i  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  59 — 62. 

k  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  ....  quum  nulla  ab  Orci- 
dentalibus  ferrentur  auxilia.  Prosper-Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle 
in  the  west;  and  his  observation  implies  a  censure. 

1  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom, 
an  auction  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive.  Every 
wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  silver,  such  as 
two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of  forty 
pounds,  cups,  dishes  of  the  same  metal,  &c. 

m  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  much  order  or  pre- 
cision, may  be  found  in  Priscus.  (p.  34 — 37.  53,  &c  )  Count  Marcelli- 
.lus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  observing,  1st.   That  Attila  himself 


ful  and  profuse  luxury ;  which  was  disguised  by 
the  names  of  imperial  magnificence,  or  christian 
charity.  The  immediate  supplies  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of  military 
preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the 
senatorian  order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could 
disarm,  without  loss  of  time,  the  impatient  avarice 
of  Attila  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled 
them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource  of  exposing 
to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives,  and  the 
hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.1  III.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a 
principle  of  national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could 
never  lose  the  property,  which  he  had  once  ac- 
quired, in  the  persons  who  had  yielded  either  a 
voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority. 
From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  should  be 
released  without  delay,  and  without  ransom  ;  that 
every  Roman  captive,  who  had  presumed  to  escape, 
should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price 
of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  that  all  the  barba- 
rians, who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila, 
should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or  stipula- 
tion, of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  treaty,  the  imperial  officers  were  forced 
to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters,  who 
refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death  ;  and 
the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  any  Scythian  people,  by  this  public 
confession,  that  they  were  destitute  either  of  faith, 
or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  em- 
braced the  throne  of  Theodosius.1" 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  s  irit  of  lhe 
obscure,  that,  except  on  this  occasion,  Azimuntines. 
it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or 
geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor 
and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city 
of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,0  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the 
skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the  innu- 
merable host  of  the  barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely 
expecting  their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked, 
in  frequent  and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the 
Huns,  who  gradually  declined  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the  spoil  and 
the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic  force  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  me- 
naced the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the 
Azimuntines   were    persuaded,    or   compelled,    to 

solicited  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused  ;  and, 
2dly,  That  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  preseuted  a 
fine  large  tame  tiger  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

n  Priscus,  p.  35,  36.  Among  the  hundred  and  eighty-two  forts,  or 
castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procopius,  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  xi. 
torn.  ii.  p.  92.  edit.  Paris,)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  Esimontou, 
whose  position  is  doubtfully  marked,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  An. 
chialus,  and  the  Euxine  sea.  The  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium 
might  subsist  till  the  reign  of  Justinian;  but  the  race  of  its  brave 
defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
princes. 
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comply  with  the  conditions  which  their  sovereign 
had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  con- 
fessed with  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no 
longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of 
men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended 
to  negociate  an  equal  exchange  with  the  citizens  of 
Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  acci- 
dentally surprised.  A  strict,  though  fruitless,  in- 
quiry was  allowed:  but  the  Huns  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  did  not  detain  any  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  city,  before  they  could  recover  two 
surviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Azimuntines  had 
reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  com- 
panions. Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and 
deceived,  by  their  solemn  asseveration,  that  the 
rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to 
dismiss  the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had 
obtained  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  This 
prudent  and  officious  dissimulation  may  be  con- 
demned, or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline 
to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder 
sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom :  but 
every  soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge, 
that,  if  the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  en- 
couraged and  multiplied,  the  barbarians  would 
have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire.0 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed, 
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Attila  tn  Cod-   if  Theodosius  had  purchased,  by  the 

stautiuonle.  ■  p    t  j  1  •  1 

loss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid 
tranquillity  ;  or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the 
repetition  of  injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was 
insulted  by  five  or  six  successive  embassies  ;p  and 
the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to 
press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execution  of  the  last 
treaty;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  de- 
serters, who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire  ;  and 
to  declare,  with  seeming  moderation,  that  unless 
their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  immediate  sa- 
tisfaction, it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it 
even  his  wish,  to  check  the  resentment  of  his  war- 
like tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of  pride  and  in- 
terest, which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to 
continue  this  train  of  negociation,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  less  honourable  view  of  enriching  his  favour- 
ites at  the  expense  of  his  enemies.  The  imperial 
treasury  was  exhausted,  to  procure  the  friendly  offi- 
ces of  the  ambassadors,  and  their  principal  attend- 

o  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  August  in,  who  laboured, 
i<y  different  expedient",  to  reconcile  the  teeming  quarrel  of  the  two 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  depends  on  tin  solution  of  an  import- 
ant question,  [Middletoo'i  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  ft— 10.)  which  his  been 
frequently  a/itated  hy  catholic  and  protestant  divines,  and  even  by 
lawyer*  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

P  Moulesquiefl  Consideration*  sur  la  Grandeur,  See.  c.  xix.)  has  de- 
lineated, with  a  Ix.ld  and  ea»y  pencil,  wine  of  the  most  striking  <  ir. 
rumstann-s  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  anil  tin-  disgrace  of  tin-  Roman*.  He 
deserve*  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  winch 
have  been  too  much  disregarded. 

q  See  Priacoa,  p.  SB.  71,72,  &.<-.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  this  ad. 
venturer  was  afterwards  crucified  hy  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices;  bat  Priacoa  (p.  67.)  hej  too  plainly  diatin- 
frnkbed  tiro  person*  of  the  name  of  ConatantiOJ,  who,  from  the  similar 
event*  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 


ants,  whose  favourable  report  might  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  barbarian  monarch  was 
flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers; 
he  computed  with  pleasure  the  value  and  splendour 
of  their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the  performance 
of  every  promise,  which  would  contribute  to  their 
private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  important 
business  of  state,  the  marriage  of  his  secretary 
Constantius.q  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was 
recommended  by  ./Etius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
had  engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  wife ;  and  the  daughter  of  count  Saturninus 
was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  her  coun- 
try. The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestic 
troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune, 
cooled  the  ardour  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he 
still  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent 
alliance ;  and  after  many  ambiguous  delays  and 
excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  compelled  to  sa- 
crifice to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Arma- 
tius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her 
in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
For  these  importunate  and  oppressive  embassies, 
Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return  :  he  weighed,  with 
suspicious  pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the 
imperial  envoys  ;  but  he  condescended  to  promise, 
that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive 
any  ministers  who  had  been  invested  with  the  con- 
sular dignity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded 
this  proposal,  by  representing  the  desolate  and 
ruined  condition  of  Sardica;  and  even  ventured  to 
insinuate,  that  every  officer  of  the  army  or  household 
was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Scythia.  Maximin/  a  respectable  courtier* 
whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and 
military  employments,  accepted  with  reluctance  the 
troublesome,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  commission, 
of  reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns.  His  friend,  the  historian  Priscus, s  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  barbarian  hero 
in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life:  but  the 
secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was 
intrusted  only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two 
last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble 
subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a 
valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned 
at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal 
camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards  illus- 
trated by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast 
of  their  sons ;    the  two  servants  of  Attila  became 

r  In  the  Persian  treaty  concluded  in  the  vear  422,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Mnximiii  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardahurius.  (Socrates,  1. 
vii.c.  20.)  When  Marcian  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  a  pub- 
lic edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state.  (Novell,  ad 
Calc.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31.)  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  com- 
mission in  the  eastern  provinces;  and  his  death  was  lamented  liy  the 
savages  of  /Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  he  had  repressed.  See  Priscus, 
p.  40,  41. 

«  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his 
eloquence,  an  honourable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His 
Byzantine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in 
seven  books.  See  Fabriciua,  Bibliot.  Grasc.  torn.  vi.  p.  235,  236.  Not- 
withstanding the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that 
Priscus  was  a  pagan. 
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the  fathers  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  west, 
and  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy. 
The  embassy  of  The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed 
Maximm  to  At-  -^y  a  numerous  train  of  men  and  horses, 
a.  D  448.  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen 
days'  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the  remains 
of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  provided, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  sufficient 
number  of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  invited  the  Huns 
to  a  splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  plentiful,  supper.  But 
the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed 
by  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  great- 
ness of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  warmly 
maintained  by  their  ministers  ;  the  Huns,  with  equal 
ardour,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch  :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and 
unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately 
rejected  the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the 
divine  Theodosius  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  Maximin  and  Priscus  were  able  to  divert 
the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry  minds,  of 
the  barbarians.  When  they  rose  from  table,  the 
imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes 
with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not 
forbear  insinuating,  that  he  had  not  always  been 
treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality :  and  the 
offensive  distinction,  which  was  implied,  between 
his  civil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  col- 
league, seems  to  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful 
friend,  and  Orestes  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  After 
this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.  That  flourishing 
city,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  Constantine, 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed  or  dispersed  ;  and  the  appearance  of  some 
sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist 
among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  honor  of  the  prospect.  The  surface  of 
the  country  was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain  ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed  their  course  to 
the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills  of 
modern  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat 
and  marshy  grounds,  which  are  terminated  by  the 
Danube.  The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river; 
their  navigation  was  performed  in  large  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree :  the 
ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  and  their  barbarian  associates  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which 
was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements  of  hunt- 
ing, or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin  advanced 
about  two  miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to 
experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant 

1  The  Huns  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture: they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation;  and  the 
Goths,  their  industrious  subjects  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their 
neighbourhood,  like  that  of  so  many  ravenous  wolves.  (Priscus,  p.  45.) 
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valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that 
was  due  to  the  royal  mansion.  The  ministers  of 
Attila  pressed  him  to  communicate  the  business,  and 
the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign.  When  Maximin  temperately  urged 
the  contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  still  more 
confounded  to  find,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus) 
which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
ignominious  terms,  the  imperial  envoy  was  com- 
manded instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was  recalled  ; 
it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their 
ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness 
of  Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  intercession  of 
Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose  friendship 
had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  presence  ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  undertake 
a  remote  journey  toward  the  north,  that  Attila 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in 
the  same  camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires.  His  journey  was  regulated  by  the 
guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his 
march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it 
best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The  Romans 
who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that 
they  passed  several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes 
or  portable  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  winding  stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus, 
might  present  itself  in  different  places  under  different 
names.  From  the  contiguous  villages  they  received 
a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  provisions  ;  mead 
instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread,  and  a 
certain  liquor  named  camus,  which,  according  to 
the  report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.' 
Such  fare  might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men 
who  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  Constantinople :  but, 
in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were  relieved  by 
the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  barba- 
rians, so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The  am- 
bassadors had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large 
morass.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  im- 
mersed their  baggage  and  furniture  in  the  water, 
and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and 
apprehensive  of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they 
awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda. 
A  bright  illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a 
comfortable  fire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by  their  offi- 
cious benevolence  :  the  wants,  and  even  the  desires, 
of  the  Romans  were  liberally  satisfied ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  singular 
politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added  to  her 
other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  suffi- 

In  the  same  manner  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, and  for  that  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  their  lazy  and  rapacious 
sovereigns.     See  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  423,  455,  &c. 
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cient  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels. 
The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated 
to  repose  :  to  collect  and  dry  the  baggage,  and  to 
the  refreshment  of  the  men  and  horses  ;  but,  in  the 
evening,  before  they  pursued  their  journey,  the  am- 
bassadors expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounte- 
ous lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acceptable  present 
of  silver  cups,  red  ileeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian 
pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined 
the  march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  se- 
parated about  six  days  ;  and  slowly  proceeded  to 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  did  not  contain,  in 
the  space  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  single  city. 
The  royal  village  As  far  as  we  ma>'  ascertain  the  vague 
and  palace.  and  obscure  geography  of  Prisons,  this 
capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  the 
Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills  in  the 
plains  of  L'pper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay."  In 
its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental 
camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  residence 
of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  village, 
for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who 
followed  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers. x  The 
baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edi- 
fice of  stone ;  the  materials  had  been  transported 
from  Pannonia;  and  since  the  adjacent  country 
was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal 
village  consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvass. 
The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns, 
were  built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence, 
according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of 
the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry  ;  and  each 
spot  became  more  honourable  as  it  approached  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which 
surpassed  all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an  ample  space 
of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty  wall, 
or  pallisade,  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected 
with  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament 
than  defence.  This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  en- 
circled the  declivity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to  each  of 
1  he  numerous  uncs  of  Attila;  and,  instead  of  the 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic 
jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors to  their  presence,  their  table,  and  even 
to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When 
Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,  the  principal 
queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size 

n  It  is  evident,  that  Prisons  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and 
tliat  be  did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agria,  Tokay, 
an'!  Jazberin,  are  situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  definition. 
M.  de  Boat  'Histoirc  des  Peu pies,  inc.  torn.  vii.  p.  401.)  has  chosen 
Tokay-,  Otrokoaci,  (p.  180.  apna Maacon,  ix.  23.)  a  learned  Hungarian, 

lias    preferred    Jazberio,  a   place  about   thirty. six  rniles   westward  of 
Buda  and  the  Dannb< . 

*  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
coroni,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Zin^is;  which,  though  it  ap- 
peals to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal   the  UZC  oi 


and  beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped, 
or  turned,  or  polished,  or  carved  ;  and  his  attentive 
eye  was  able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  orna- 
ments, and  some  regularity  in  the  proportions.  After 
passing  through  the  guards,  who  watched  before  the 
gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  re- 
ceived their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft 
couch  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet ;  the 
domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the  queen  ;  and 
her  damsels,  seated  on  the  ground,  were  employed 
in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which  adorn- 
ed the  dress  of  the  barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns 
were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which 
were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories :  the 
trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even 
their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  ;  and  their  tables  Mere  profusely  spread  with 
plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian 
artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior 
pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  his  Scy- 
thian ancestorsJ  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms,  and 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without  orna- 
ment, and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  was 
served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flesh  was  his 
only  food ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  north  never 
tasted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  The  behaviour 
the  Roman  ambassadors  on  the  banks  n^tambt 
of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encom-  sudors. 
passed  with  a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch 
himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stern 
countenance,  angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone, 
astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin  ;  but  Vigilius 
had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly 
understood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  re- 
spect the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful 
interpreter  to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to  the 
vultures.  The  barbarian  condescended,  by  pro- 
ducing an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold  false- 
hood of  Vigilius,  who  had  affirmed  that  no  more 
than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he 
arrogantly  declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the 
disgrace  of  contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves  ; 
since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts  to  defend 
the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  intrusted  to 
their  arms  ;  "  For  what  fortress,"  (added  Attila,) 
"  what  city,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if 
it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be  erased  from  the 
earth  ?"  He  dismissed,  however,  the  interpreter, 
who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremp- 
tory demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and  a 
more  splendid  embassy.     His  anger  gradually  sub- 

■plendour  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  13th  century. 
fSee  Rubruquia,  in  the  HistoireGenerale  des  Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p.  286.) 
The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  by  Beniier, 
torn  ii.  p.  217—235.)  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  Hindustan. 

y  When  the  Mogul*  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Ton. 
eat,  the  throne  of  Zmjiis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt 
carpet,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  lie  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  warlike  countrymen.    See  Vic  de  Gengiscan,  I.  iv.  c.  9. 
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sided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage 
which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter 
of  Eslam,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the 
native  fierceness  of  his  temper.     The  entrance  of 
Attila  into  the  royal  village,  was  marked  by  a  very 
singular  ceremony.     A  numerous  troop  of  women 
came  out  to  meet  their  hero  and  their  king.     They 
marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long  and  re- 
gular files :   the  intervals  between  the  files  were 
filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women 
on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins,  who 
chanted  hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  wife  of  his  favourite  Onegesius,  with  a  train 
of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of 
her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace  ;  and  offer- 
ed, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her  re- 
spectful homage,  by  entreating  him  to   taste  the 
wine  and  meat,  which  she  had  prepared   for  his 
reception.     As  soon  as  the  monarch  had  graciously 
accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics  lifted  a 
small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the 
goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  One- 
gesius, and  continued  his  march.     During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  seat   of  empire,  his  hours  were  not 
wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio ;  and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  superior  dig- 
nity, without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public 
view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and 
his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal, 
which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to 
the  eastern  custom,  before  the  principal  gate  of  his 
wooden  palace.    The  Romans,  both  of  the  east,  and 
of  the  west,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets, 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Scythia.     Maximin   and  his   col- 
leagues were  stopped  on  the  threshold, 
till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were 
conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respective 
seats  in  a  spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch, 
covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raised  by 
several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son, 
an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of 
Attila.  Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  con- 
tained three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on 
either  hand  ;  the  right  was  esteemed  the  most  ho- 
nourable, but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess,  that 
they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  that  Beric,  an  un- 
known chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race, 
preceded  the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Va- 
lentinian.     The  barbarian  monarch  received  from 
his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  courte- 
ously drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished 
guest ;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  expressed,  in  the 
same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows.     This 

*  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  p.  24.)  it  was  tlie 
custom  of  the  Scythians,  when  thev  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
2"o  2 


The  royal  feast. 


ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at 
least  for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly  ( 
and  a  considerable  time  must  have  been  consumed, 
since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  or  service 
was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still  remained 
after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;   and  the  Huns 
continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after 
the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  em- 
pires had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal 
banquet.     Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a 
singular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians 
stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the 
verses  which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his  va- 
lour and  his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed 
in  the  hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  own  exploits  :  a 
martial  ardour  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors, 
who  were  impatient  for  battle  ;  and  the  tears  of  the 
old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they 
could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
field.2     This  entertainment,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded 
by  a  farce,  that  debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
A   Moorish   and   a   Scythian  buffoon  successively 
excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by  their 
deformed  figure,  ridiculous   dress,   antic  gestures, 
absurd   speeches,   and   the    strange  unintelligible 
confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnio 
languages  ;  and  the  hall  resounded  with  loud  and 
licentious  peals  of  laughter.     In  the  midst  of  this 
intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible 
gravity ;  which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the 
entrance  of  Irnac,  the   youngest  of  his  sons  :  he 
embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  ten- 
derness, gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  be- 
trayed a  partial  affection,  which  was  justified  by  the 
assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the 
future  support  of  his   family   and   empire.     Two 
days  afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a  second 
invitation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  polite- 
ness, as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation 
with  Maximin  ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by 
rude  expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches;  and  he 
was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support, 
with  unbecoming  zeal,  the  private  claims  of  his 
secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor"  (said  Attila) 
"  has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife  ;  Constantius 
must  not  be  disappointed  ;    nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar."    On  the  third 
day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed ;  the  freedom 
of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate 
ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties ;  and,  besides  the 
royal  presents,  they  were  permitted  to  accept  from 
each  of  the  Scythian  nobles,  the  honourable  and 
useful  gift  of  a  horse.     Maximin  returned,  by  the 

table,  to  awaken  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  harmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 
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same  road,  to  Constantinople  ;  and  though  he  was 
involved  in  an  accidental  dispute  with  Berie,  the 
new  ambassador  of  Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious  journey,  to  con- 
firm the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  nations.1 
Couspjracy  of  But  the  Roman  ambassador  was  ig- 

the   K°",aDS       norant  of  the  treacherous  design,  which 

against  the  life  ° 

of  Attila.  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask 

of  the  public  faith.     The  surprise  and  satisfaction 
of  Edecon,  when  he  contemplated  the  splendour  of 
Constantinople,   had    encouraged    the   interpreter 
Vigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with 
the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,b  who  governed  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire.     After  some  previous  con- 
versation, and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch, 
who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings  or  experience, 
imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue, 
ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  im- 
portant service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a 
liberal  share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  ad- 
mired.   The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened  to  the 
tempting  offer  ;   and  professed,  Avith  apparent  zeal, 
his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to  execute  the 
bloody  deed ;  the  design  was  communicated  to  the 
master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodosius 
consented   to   the   assassination  of  his  invincible 
enemy.   But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated 
by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon ; 
and,  though  he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhor- 
rence for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to  approve, 
he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and 
voluntary  confession.   If  we  now  review  the  embassy 
of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour  of  Attila,  we  must 
applaud  the  barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  generously   entertained  and  dis- 
missed the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had  conspired 
against  his  life.     But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius  will 
appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned, 
conscious  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp ; 
accompanied  by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
weighty  purse  of  gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch 
had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon, 
and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards.    The  inter- 
preter was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence 
with  specious  firmness,  till  the  threat  of  inflicting 
instant  death  on  his  son,  extorted  from  him  a  sincere 
discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction.     Under  the 
name  of  ransom,  or  confiscation,  the  rapacious  king 
of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold 
for  the   life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained   to 
punish.     He  pointed  his  just  indignation  against  a 
nobler  object.    His  ambassadors  Eslaw 

He  reprimands  ,     _  ,.        . 

and  forgives  the    and   Orestes   were  immediately   des- 
patched to  Constantinople,  with  a  pc- 


»  The  furious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obser- 
vations, and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found 
in  Priscus,  p  49 — 70.  Hut  (  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  ume 
order  ■  and  I  bad  previously  extracted  the  historical  circumstances, 
which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey,  and  business, 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

b  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  cham- 
berlains, who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was 
the  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the  worst, 


remptory  instruction,  which  it  was  much  safer  for 
them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.     They  boldly  en- 
tered the  imperial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse 
hanging   down    from   the   neck   of   Orestes  ;    who 
interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recognised  the  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.     But  the  office  of  reproof  was 
reserved  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague 
Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the  emperor  of  the 
east  in  the  following  words :    "  Theodosius  is  the 
son  of  an  illustrious  and  respectable  parent ;  Attila 
likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race  ;  and  he 
has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodosius 
has  forfeited  his  paternal   honours,  and,  by  con- 
senting to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave.     It  is  therefore  just,  that  he 
should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit 
have   placed   above  him  ;   instead   of  attempting, 
like    a  wicked    slave,   clandestinely   to    conspire 
against  his  master."     The  son  of  Arcadius,  who 
was    accustomed    only   to    the   voice    of  flattery, 
heard  with  astonishment   the  severe   language  of 
truth  :  he  blushed  and  trembled ;  nor  did  he  pre- 
sume directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius, 
which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand. 
A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and 
magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of 
consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was 
great  treasurer,  and  the  other  was  master-general 
of  the  armies  of  the  east.    He  condescended  to  meet 
these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Drenco  ; 
and  though  he  at  first  affected  a  stern  and  haughty 
demeanour,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by 
their  eloquence  and  liberality.     He  condescended 
to  pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  inter- 
preter ;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  peace  ;  released  a  great  number  of 
captives  ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to 
their  fate  ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  already  ex- 
hausted of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.     But  this 
treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expense  which  might 
have  supported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war  ;  and 
the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled  to  re- 
deem the  safety  of  a  worthless  favourite  by  oppres- 
sive taxes,  which  they  would  more  cheerfully  have 
paid  for  his  destruction.0 

The   emperor    Theodosius    did  not   Theodosius  the 
long  survive  the  most  humiliating  cir-      ^""d^so68' 
cumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.     As       July  28; 
he  was  riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 


of  these  favourites.  (See  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  117—119. 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  438.)  His  partiality  for  his  godfather,  the 
heretiarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox  party. 

c  This  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  may  be 
tm  ed  in  the  fragments  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  38,  39.  54.  70,  71,  72.  The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  to  any  precise  date  ;  but  the 
series  of  negotiation*  between  Attila  and  the  eastern  empire,  must  be 
included  between  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  terminated,  A.  D. 
450,  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
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the  river  Lycus  :  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured 
by  the  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of 
his  reign.d  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority 
had  been  controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs, 
was  unanimously  proclaimed  empress  of  the  east ; 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a 
female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended 
the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the  public 
resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without 
any  legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  the  immense 
riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  rapa- 
cious favourite,  served  only  to  hasten  and  to  justify 
his  punishment."5  Amidst  the  general  acclamations 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  forget 
the  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her  sex 
was  exposed  ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who 
would  always  respect  the  superior  rank  and  virgin 
, .  ,  ,    chastity  of  his   wife.     She  gave  her 

and  is  succeeded  J  ° 

by  Marcian,  hand  to  Marcian,  a  senator,  about 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  nominal 
husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed 
for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  established  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  inspired 
the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  catholics.  But  the 
behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  after- 
wards on  the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational 
belief,  that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigor- 
ate an  empire,  which  had  been  almost  dissolved  by 
the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to 
the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had 
been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and  misfortune, 
since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed 
nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  military  service 
of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius  ;  followed  those 
powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars  ; 
and  obtained  by  their  influence,  the  honourable 
rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposition, 
and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy, 
recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favour,  of 
his  patrons  ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the 
abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administration  ; 
and  his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy  to 
the  laws,  which  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation 
of  manners/ 


d  Theodorus  the  Reader,  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  563.) 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  the  fall,  without  specifying  the 
injury  :  but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely 
to  be  invented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

e  Pulcheria?  natu  (says  count  Marcellinus)  su"i  cum  avaritia  inter- 
emptus  est.  She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a  sou, 
whose  father  had  suffered  at  his  instigation. 

f  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4.  Evagrius,  I.  ii.  c.  1.  Theo- 
phanes,  p.  90,  91.  Novell,  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30. 
The  praises  which  St.  Leo  and  the  catholics  have  bestowed  on  Marcian, 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  Attila  threatens 
war  should  be  avoided,  as  long  as  it  is    bo'h  eraPires. 

"  and  prepares  to 

possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  hon-  invade  Gaul, 
ourable  peace  ;  but  it  was  likewise  his 
opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be  honourable  or  secure, 
if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to 
war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  bis  reply  to 
the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the 
payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signi- 
fied to  the  barbarians,  that  they  must  no  longer  in- 
sult the  majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute ; 
that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with  becoming  libe- 
rality, the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that, 
if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they 
should  feel  that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms, 
and  resolution,  to  repel  their  attacks.  The  same 
language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used 
by  his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold  refusal 
to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to 
a  personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity, 
and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  pre- 
pared to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Romans.a  He 
threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  successor  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  but  he  hesitated,  whether  he  should  first 
direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  eastern  or  the 
western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  deci- 
sion with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance 
to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  ;  and 
his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration.  "  Attila,  my  lord,  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his 
immediate  reception."13  But  as  the  barbarian  de- 
spised, or  affected  to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the 
east,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he  soon  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  con- 
quest, till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and 
important  enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions 
of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attract- 
ed by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those  provinces  ; 
but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations  of  At- 
tila, can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  west- 
ern empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of 
^Etius.c 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boni-  Character  and 
face,  iEtius  had  prudently  retired  to  administration 

.of  /Etius. 

the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  m- 

are  diligently  transcribed  by  Baronius,  as  an  encouragement  for  future 
princes.  a  See  Priscus,  p.  39.  72. 

b  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this 
haughty  message  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anti- 
cipated the  date;  but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing  the 
original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 

c  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  dc  l'Etablisseraent  de  la 
Monarchic  Franchise,  torn.  i.  p.  189—124.  throws  great  light  on  the 
state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila;  but  the  ingenious 
author,  the  Ablre  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system  and 
conjecture. 
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j^  D  debted  to  their  alliance  for  his  safety 

433 — i54-  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the 
suppliant  language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solicited 
his  pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians ; 
and  the  empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, that  the  condescension,  which  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valen- 
tinian.  and  the  western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an 
insolent  subject:  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the 
son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous  and  faithful 
Sebastian.'1  from  the  implacable  persecution,  which 
urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  he 
miserably  perished  in  the  service  of  the  Vandals. 
The  fortunate  -Etius,  who  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with 
the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  state  ;  and  he  is  some- 
times styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or 
general,  of  the  Romans  of  the  west.  His  prudence, 
rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the 
grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the 
purple  ;  and  Valeutinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  peace  and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician 
appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  pa- 
triot, who  supported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of 
the  western  empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenu- 
ously confesses,  that  ^Etius  was  born  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Roman  republic  ;e  and  the  following 
portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colours, 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  truth  than  of  flattery.  "  His  mother  was  a 
wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gauden- 
tius,  w  ho  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  province 
of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  station  of  a  mi- 
litary domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the 
cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his 
infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first 
to  Alaric,  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns  ;  and  he  suc- 
cessively obtained  the  civil  and  military  honours  of 
the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by 
.superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  iEtius  was 
not  above  the  middle  stature  ;  but  his  manly  limbs 
were  admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and 
agility  ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exercises  of 
managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the 
javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of 
food  or  of  sleep  ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike 
capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed 
the  genuine  courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dan- 

rt  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  <■.  6.  p.  8.  edit.  Huinart) 
calls  him,  acer  consilio  et  streuuus  in  belli)  :  but  1 1 i -.  courage,  when  lie 
tuifortuiiate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness;  and  Sebastian 
deserved,  or  obtained,  (he  epithet  nfpr/tcepn.  (Sidon  Apnllinar.  Carmen. 
ix.  181.,  Bis  adventure*  at  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  arc  faintly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellinusand  Idatius. 
In  his  i  .  always  followed  by  a  noroeroui  train;    since  he 

could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propoutis,  and  seize  the  city  of  Jiar. 

s  Reipnblica!  Romans  singulariter  natus,  qui  superbiam  Suevororo, 
Fnacorumque  barbariem  iramensil  csedibus  tervire  imperio  Romano 
1      J orn  indes  di :  Rebus  Geticia,  c  34,  p.  (,»;o. 

f  Tin-  p'.rtr..ii  >•>  drawn  hy  Renatuf  ProfiituNif  Prigeridus,  a  con. 

temporary  historian,  known  only  by  some- extracts,  which  are  preserved 

.  .ry  of  Tour*,  (I.  ii.  c.  h.  in  torn.  ti.  p.  103.)     It  mi  probably  the 

duty,  or  at  least  tbe   interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magnify  the   virtues  of 


gers  but  injuries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to 
corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate,  the  firm  integrity 
of  his  soul."f  The  barbarians,  who  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  western  provinces,  were  insensibly 
taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valour  of  the  patri- 
cian iEtius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted 
their  prejudices,  balanced  their  interests,  and 
checked  their  ambition.  A  seasonable  treaty,  which 
he  concluded  with  Genseric,  protected  Italy  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Vandals  ;  the  independent 
Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary 
aid  ;  the  imperial  authority  was  restored  and  main- 
tained in  Gaul  and  Spain;  and  he  compelled  the 
Franks  and  the  Sucvi,  whom  he  had  vanquished  in 
the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of  the 
republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  His  connexion 
as  gratitude,  iEtius  assiduously  culti-  with  the  Huns 
vated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While 
he  resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile, 
he  had  familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the 
nephew  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  two  famous  an- 
tagonists appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  per- 
sonal and  military  friendship,  which  they  after- 
wards confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies, 
and  the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  ./Etius,  in 
the  camp  of  Attila.  By  the  specious  professions  of 
gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment,  the  patrician 
might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scythian 
conqueror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with  his  in- 
numerable armies.  His  demands  were  obeyed  or 
eluded.  When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a  van- 
quished city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been 
fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernors of  Noricumwere  immediately  despatched  to 
satisfy  his  complaints  ;  ?  and  it  is  evident,  from  their 
conversation  with  Maximin  and  Priscus,  in  the 
royal  village,  that  the  valour  and  prudence  of  ^Etius 
had  not  saved  the  western  Romans  from  the  com- 
mon ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy 
prolonged  the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace ;  and 
a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he  had 
attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  barba  ians  were 
judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and 
Orleans ; h  and  their  active  cavalry  secured  the  im- 
portant passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire. 
These  savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable 
to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their 
original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious 
violence   of  conquest ;  and  the  province   through 

jEtius ;  but  be  would  have  shown  more  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  in- 
sisted on  bis  patient,  forgiving  disposition. 

K  The  embassy  consisted  of  count  Romulus;  ofPromotus,  president 
of  Noricum  ;  and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  same  pro. 
voire,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  count 
Romulus.  .See  Priscus,  p.  67. 65.  Cassiodorius  ( Variar.  i.  40  mentions 
another  embassy,  which  was  executed  by  his  father  and  Carpilio,  the  son 
ol'.Ktms;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more,  he  Could  safely  boast  of  their 
manly  intrepid  behaviour  in  his  presence. 

_  ii  Deserta  Valentinae  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Prosper 
Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiens  de  Fiance,  torn,  i.  p.  (I'i'J  A  few  lines 
afterwards,  Prosper  observes  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul  were  as- 
signed to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  correction  nfDubos,  (torn. 
i.  p.  300.)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  tiro  colonies  or  garrisons  of 
Alani,  will  confirm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  objections. 
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which  they  marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calami- 
ties of  a  hostile  invasion.1  Strangers  to  the  em- 
peror or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  de- 
voted to  the  ambition  of  vEtius ;  and  though  he 
might  suspect,  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself, 
they  would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national 
king,  the  patrician  laboured  to  restrain,  rather  than 
to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resentment  against  the 
Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the 
in  Gaul'under  Visigoths  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Theodonc  °f       Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength 

A-  D         and    maturity ;    and  the   conduct  of 
419—451.         ,  ,  .,.  , 

those  ambitious  barbarians,  either  in 

peace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance 
of  vEtius.  After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic 
sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the  son  of  the 
great  Alaric  ;k  and  his  prosperous  reign,  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may  be 
allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported 
by  uncommon  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Im- 
patient of  his  narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to 
the  possession  of  Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce  ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by 
the  timely  approach  of  iEtius  ;  and  the  Gothic  king, 
who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  dis- 
grace, was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy, 
to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a 
Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and 
eagerly  seized,  the  favourable  moment  of  renew- 
ing his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths 
besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic 
provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians  ;  and 
the  public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side 
by  the  apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
On  every  side,  the  activity  of  ./Etius,  and  his  Scy- 
thian cavalry,  opposed  a  firm  and  successful  re- 
sistance. Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  were 
slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation 
humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy.1  The  walls  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken 
by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  when  count 
Litorius,  approaching  in  silence,  and  directing  each 
horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two  sacks  of  flour, 
cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  siege  was  immediately  raised ;  and 
the  more  decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  VEtius  himself,   was  marked 


i  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.     Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  246.)   com- 
plains, in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country, 
Litorius  Scythicosequites  tunc  forte  subacto 
Celsus  Aremorico,  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras,  Arverne,  tuas,  qui  proxima  quaeque 
Discursn,  flammis,  ferro,  feritate,  rapinis, 
Delebant ;   pacis  fallentes  nomen  inane. 
Another  poet,  Paulinus  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint : 
Nam  socium  vix  ferre  queas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

See  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 
k  Theodoric  II.  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.  declares  to  Avitus  his  re- 
solution of  repairing,  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  grandfather 
had  committed. 

Quae  vaster  peccavit  avus,  quem  fuscat  id  unuro, 

Quod  te,  Roma,  capit. 

Sidon.  Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 
This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great   Alaric,  establishes  the 
genealogy  of  the  Gothic  kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 
l  The  name  of  Sapaudia,  the  origin  of  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned  by 
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with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.  But  in  the 
absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  sum- 
moned to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest, 
count  Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  his 
presumption  soon  discovered,  that  far  different 
talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to 
direct  the  operations  of  an  important  war.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Thoulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an 
enemy,  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent, 
and  his  situation  made  desperate.  The  predictions 
of  the  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane 
confidence  that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic  capital 
in  triumph  ;  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his 
pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair 
conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  pro- 
posed by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric. 
The  king  of  the  Goths  exhibited  in  his  distress  the 
edifying  contrast  of  christian  piety  and  moderation  ; 
nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and  ashes  till  he 
was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat.  His  soldiers, 
animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate  ;  the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman 
general,  after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  im- 
puted only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was  actually 
led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own, 
but  in  a  hostile,  triumph  ;  and  the  misery  which  he 
experienced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity, 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  barbarians  them- 
selves."1 Such  a  loss,  in  a  country  whose  spirit  and 
finances  were  long  since  exhausted,  could  not  easily 
be  repaired  ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their  turn, 
the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would  have 
planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  ./Etius  had  not  restored 
strength  and  discipline  to  the  Romans.11  The 
two  armies  expected  the  signal  of  a  decisive 
action  ;  but  the  generals,  who  were  conscious  of 
each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  supe- 
riority, prudently  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field 
of  battle;  and  their  reconciliation  was  permanent 
and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ap- 
pears to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the 
confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons, 
who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises 
of  the  barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic 
schools  :  from  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 


Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained,  by  the 
Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province :  a  cohort  was  stationed  at 
Grenoble  in  Dauphine;  and  Ebredunum,  or  Iverdun,  sheltered  a  fleet 
of  small  vessels,  which  commanded  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  See  Vale, 
sius,  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  503.  D'Anville,  Notice  de  1'AncienneGaule, 
p.  284.  579. 

m  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity  ;  a  task  which  may  he  readily  performed  by  supposing,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  wicked  are  judgments,  and  those  of  the  righteous, 
trials. 

n  Capto  terrarum  damna  patebant 

Litorio,  in  Rhodanum  proprios  producere  fines, 
Thewloridae  fixum  ;  nee  erat  pugnare  necesse, 
Sed  migrare  Getis  ;  rabidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor;  quod  sensit  Scythicum  sub  mcenibus  hostem 
Imputat,  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  forsitan  unquam 

Vincere  contingat,  trepido. Panegyr.  Avit.  300,  &c. 

Sidonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  trans, 
fer  the  whole  merit  from  jEtius  to  his  minister  Avitus. 
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iliey  acquired  tlie  theory,  at  ieast,  of  law  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contri- 
buted to  soften  the  asperity  of  their  native  manners.0 
The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king-  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the 
Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain 
and  Africa;  but  these  illustrious  alliances  were 
pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord.  The  queen  of  the 
Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a  husband,  inhu- 
manly massacred  by  her  brother.  The  princess  of 
tiie  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genserie 
suspected,  that  his  son's  wife  had  conspired  to 
poison  him  ;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished  by 
the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears  :  and  the  un- 
happy daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously 
returned  to  the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed 
and  mutilated  condition.  This  horrid  act,  which 
must  seem  incredible  to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears 
from  every  spectator ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to  revenge  such 
irreparable  injuries.  The  imperial  ministers,  who 
always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  barbarians, 
would  have  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships, 
and  treasures,  for  the  African  war;  and  the  cruelty 
of  Genserie  might  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the 
artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in  his  cause,  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts  and 
pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
Attila ;  and  the  designs  of  JEtius  and  Theodoric 
were  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  Gaul.p 
The  Franks  in  The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was 
MerovSntlie  stiU  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
kings,  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  establish- 

ed the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble 
family  of  the  Merovingians.11  These  princes  were 
elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military 
command  ;'  and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was 
the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their  flaxen 
locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular 
care,  hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back 
and  .shoulders;  while  the  rest  of  their  nation  were 
obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder 
part  of  their  head  ;  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  fore- 

•  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  his 
preceptor. 

Milii  Romula  dudiim 

Per  le  jura  placent :  parvumque  ediscere  jussit 
Ad  tua  verba  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  Maronia 
Carmine  molliret  Scytbicos  mini  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Paneiryr.  Avit.  495,  &c. 

,-.  Our  authorities  fur  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  Jornandes  de 

Geticis,  c.  34.  36.  and  the  Chronicle*  "I   Idatius,  and  the  two 

Prospers,  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  612—640.    To 

may  add  Saluan  de  Gubernatioue  Dei,  I.  vii.  p. 243— 215.  and 

the  panegyric  of  Avitus,  by  Sidonius. 

I:  ..  •  Crtnitot  »■  creavisse  de  prima,  et  ut  ita  dicaro  nobiliori 
'in, rum  familia.  [Greg;.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c  9.  p.  166.  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  himself  dues  not  mention  the 
Ingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning 
•  .I  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal 
family,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingenious  critii  has 
ed  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduos;  and  he  has 

clearly  proved,  that  the  prime,  who  gave   Ins  name  to  the   liist    ran, 

n  ancient  than  the  father  of  Childeric.    See  the  Memoires  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  52—80.  torn.  xxx.  557-  5H7. 

r  'I  lus  German   custom,   which   may   be   traced  from   Tacitus  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Prom  a  MS.  "i  the  tenth  century,  Montfau$on  has  delineated 
resentation  of  a  similiar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
applied   ><•  king   Ma. id.    See  Monument  de  la  Monarchic 
I  >iscours.  Preliminaire. 


head,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  ornament 
of  two  small  whiskers.5  The  lofty  stature  of  the 
Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic 
origin  ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed 
the  figure  of  their  limbs  ;  a  weighty  sword  was  sus- 
pended from  a  broad  belt ;  their  bodies  were  pro- 
tected by  a  large  shield  :  and  these  warlike  barbari- 
ans were  trained  from  their  earliest  youth,  to  run, 
to  leap,  to  swim  ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle-axe, 
with  unerring  aim  ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation, 
against  a  superior  enemy;  and  to  maintain,  either 
in  life  or  death,  the  invincible  reputation  of  their 
ancestors.'  Clodion,  the  first  of  their  long-haired 
kings,  whose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dispargum," 
a  village,  or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned 
between  Louvain  and  Brussels.  From  the  report 
of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  informed, 
that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic  must 
yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valour  of  his 
subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets 
and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest  ;x  occupied 
Tournay  and  Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate 
country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  effects  of  more  recent  industry/  While  Clo- 
dion lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,z  and 
celebrated,  with  vain  and  ostentatious  security,  the 
marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son,  the  nuptial  feast  was 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  pre- 
sence of  /Etius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the 
head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had 
been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the 
banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned  ; 
the  Franks  were  oppressed  before  they  could  re- 
cover their  arms,  or  their  ranks  ;  and  their  unavail- 
ing valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The 
loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march, 
afforded  a  rich  booty  ;  and  the  virgin  bride,  with 
her  female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers, 
who  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war. 
This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
skill  and  activity  of  iEtius,  might  rellect  some  dis- 

s  Caesaries  prolixa  .  .  .  crinium  Bagellis  per  terga dimissis,  &c.  See 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  Fiance,  and  the 
Ahhe  Le  Bceuf.  (Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  47 — 79.)  This  peculiar  fashion 
of  the  Merovingians  lias  been  remarked  by  natives  and  strangers;  by 
Priscus,  (torn.  i.  p.  608.)  by  Agathias,  (toin.  ii.  p.  41).)  and  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  I.  iii.  18.  vi.  24.  viii.  10.  torn.  ii.  p.  196.  278.  316 

t  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  the 
ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  Apolliuaris;  (Panegyr. Majorian,  238—254.) 
and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  leal  and  intrinsic 
value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milicc  Franchise,  torn.  i.  p.  2-7.) 
has  illustrated  the  description. 

u  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  placed  Dispargura  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note 
of  the  Benedictine  Editors  to  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 

x  The  Carbonarian  wood,  was  that  part  of  the  }>Tcat  forest  of  the 
Ardennes,  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  IVleuse. 
Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  126. 

y  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c,  a.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  1G6, 167.  Fredegar.  Epitom. 
c.  9.  p.  395.  Gesta  Reg.  Francor.  c.  5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  544.  Vit.  St. 
Remig.  ad  Hincmar,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  373. 

z  Francus  qua  Cloio  patentes 

Atrebatum  terras  pervaserat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  212. 
The   precise  spot  was  a   town,  or  village,  called  Vicus  Helena  ;   and 
both  the  name  and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers  at 
Lens.     Sic  Vales.    Notit.  Gall.  p.  246.     I.onguerue,  Description  dc  la 
France,  torn,  ii    p.  88. 
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grace  on  tne  military  prudence  of  Clodion  ;  bat  the 
king  of  the  Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and 
reputation,  and  still  maintained  the  possession  of 
his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somrne.3 
Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects 
of  hostile  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Co- 
logne was  prolonged  by  the  perpetual  dominion  of 
the  same  barbarians,  who  evacuated  the  ruins  of 
Treves  ;  and  Treves,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged, 
was  disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions 
in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  Circus.b  The  death 
of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed 
his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and  ambition  of  his  two 
sons.  Meroveus,  the  younger,0  was  persuaded  to 
implore  the  protection  of  Rome  :  he  was  received 
at  the  imperial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian, 
and  the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  iEtius ;  and 
dismissed,  to  his  native  country,  with  splendid  gifts, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port. During  his  absence,  his  elder  brother  had 
solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  formidable  aid  of 
Attila  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alli- 
ance, which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
and  justified,  by  a  specious  and  honourable  pre- 
tence, the  invasion  of  Gaul.d 
„,,       ,  When  Attila  declared  his  resolution 

J  he   adventures 

of  the  princess  of  supporting  the  cause  of  his  allies, 
the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the 
same  time,  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic 
chivalry,  the  savage  monarch  professed  himself  the 
lover  and  the  champion  of  the  princess  Honoria. 
The  sister  of  Valentinian  was  educated  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised, 
by  the  title  of  Augusta,e  above  the  hopes  of  the  most 
presumptuous  subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria  had 
no  sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age, 
than  she  detested  the  importunate  greatness  which 
must  for  ever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of 
honourable  love  :  in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatis- 
factory pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse 
of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame  (such 
is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious  man)  were  soon 
betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnancy  ;  but  the 
disgrace  of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the 
world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia, 

a  See  a  vacrue  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Panegyr.  Majorian. 
212 — 230.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monarchy 
in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sidonius, 
who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanquished  Franks  were  compelled  to 
repass  the  Rhine.     Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  322. 

b  Salvian  (de  Gubernat.  Dei,  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and 
declamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient 
Germans,  ix.  21. 

c  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers; 
the  second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  long 
flowing  hair.  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  607,  608.)  The  Bene. 
dictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some 
unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reigned  ou  the  banks  of  the  Necker; 
but  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn, 
viii.  j).  46-1.)  seem  to  prove,  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  was  dis. 
puted  by  bis  two  sous,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the  father 
of  Childeric. 


who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and 
shameful  confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  unhappy  princess  passed  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society  of  the  sisters 
of  Theodosius,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to  whose 
crown  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she 
reluctantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and 
hopeless  celibacy,  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange 
and  desperate  resolution.  The  name  of  Attila  was 
familiar  and  formidable  at  Constantinople  ;  and  his 
frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual  inter- 
course between  his  camp  and  the  imperial  palace. 
In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the 
daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed  every  duty  and 
every  prejudice;  and  offered  to  deliver  her  person 
into  the  arms  of  a  barbarian,  of  whose  language  she 
was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human, 
and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted 
to  Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection  ;  and 
earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful 
spouse,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed. 
These  indecent  advances  were  received,  however, 
with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns 
continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives,  till 
his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions 
of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was 
preceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the 
imperial  patrimony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient 
Tanjous,  had  often  addressed,  in  the  same  hostile 
and  peremptory  manner,  the  daughters  of  China; 
and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not  less  offensive 
to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm  but  temperate  re- 
fusal was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The 
right  of  female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a 
specious  argument  from  the  recent  examples  of 
Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously  denied ; 
and  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.'  On 
the  discovery  of  her  connexion  with  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as 
an  object  of  horror,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy : 
her  life  was  spared  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  her  mar- 
riage was  performed  with  some  obscure  and  nominal 
husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual 
prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes, 
which  Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not 
been  born  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.8 

d  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary  ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  equally-entitled  to  their  share 
of  his  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fonce- 
magne, in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie. 

e  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of 
Honoria,  with  the  title  of  Augusta;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  improper 
legend  of  Stilus  Reipublicie  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.  See 
Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  67.  73. 

f  See  Priscus,  p.  39,  40.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females 
could  succeed  to  the  throne,  Valentinian  himself,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  would  have  asserted 
her  right  to  the  eastern  empire. 

£T  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandes, 
de  Successione  Regn.  c.  97.  and  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  674.  ;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus  ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  con. 
sistent,  or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 
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Attiia  invades         A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contempo- 
Gaui,  and  be.  th    learned  and  eloquent  Sido- 

siei.es  Cleans,  -  » 

A.  D.  451.  nius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Clermont,  had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war 
of  Attiia.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  had  not  dis- 
couraged him  from  the  prosecution  of  this  interest- 
ing- work,h  the  historian  would  have  related,  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to 
which  the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors, 
has  concisely  alluded.4  The  kings  and  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhaps  to 
the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attiia. 
From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
his  standard  moved  towards  the  west ;  and,  after  a 
march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached 
the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker  ;  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  who  adhered  to  his 
ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of 
light  barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  the  river  on  the  ice;  but  the  innumerable 
cavalry  of  the  Huns  required  such  plenty  of  forage 
and  provisions,  as  could  be  procured  only  in  a 
milder  season  ;  the  Hercynian  forest  supplied  ma- 
terials for  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 
were  poured,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgic 
provinces. k  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have 
been  adorned  by  tradition  with  martyrdoms  and 
miracles.1  Troyes  was  saved  by  the  merits  of  St. 
Lupus;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from  the  world, 
that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres  ;  and 
the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of 
Attiia  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  desti- 
tute of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and 
stormed  by  the  Huns  ;  who  practised,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  Metz,m  their  customary  maxims  of  war.  They 
involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests 
who  served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the 
hoar  of  danger,  had  been  providently  baptized  by 
the  bishop  ;  the  flourishing  city  was  delivered  to  the 
flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked 
the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  Attiia  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Gaul  ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre  ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his 

h  Exegeras  mitii,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Attiia/  helium  stylo  me  pos. 

teria  iiitimaturura coeperara  scribere,  ted  operisarrepti  fasce 

perspeit',,  Ueduit  inchnasae.    fwdon,  Apoll.  I.  viii.  epiat.  l.j.  p.  246. 

Snliito  com  nipt. i  tnmiiltii 

Barbariea  totas  in  te  transfuderat  Aretes, 
Gallia.     Pagnacem  Begura  cornitaote  Gelono 
'.     ida  trtrx  sequitur ;  Scyrum  Borgundio  cogit: 
Chunua,  Bellonotu*,  Neuroa,  Bastenia,  Torinyus 
Brnrtcrii-,  olvoaS  > el  qoem  Nicer  abliirt  undi 
Prorumpit  Prancu*.    Ceeidil  cito  sects  hipenni 
Hen  .ma  in  lintre-,  et  Rhennui  texuit  alno. 
I.t  jam  terrificis  diffudcrat  Attiia  turnns 

In  campoaae  Belgatuos. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  319,  &c. 
v  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  aeeouDl  of  thil  war,  it  ron- 
tainul  m  Jornandex,  (de  Beb.  Geticis,  c.  36—41.  p.  682— 672.)  who  ha* 
■ometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  target  history  of 

I  if     Jomandee,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to 

le  corrected  and   illustrated  by  Gregory  of  Tour",  I.  2.  c. 
5,  6,  7.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the  two  Prospers. 


conquests  by  the  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire  ; 
and  he  depended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangi- 
ban,  king  of  the  Alani,  who  had  promised  to  betray 
the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire. But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  disappointed  :  Orleans  had  been  strengthened 
with  recent  fortifications  ;  and  the  assaults  of  the 
Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the  faithful  valour 
of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place. 
The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  pri- 
mitive sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  exhaust- 
ed every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their 
courage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by 
the  battering-rams  ;  the  Huns  had  already  occupied 
the  suburbs;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus, 
who  anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  de- 
spatched a  trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the 
rampart,  the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  re- 
turned twice,  without  any  intelligence  that  could 
inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but,  in  his  third  report,  he 
mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had  faintly 
descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  "  It  is 
the  aid  of  God  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone 
of  pious  confidence;  and  the  whole  multitude  re- 
peated after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God."  The 
remote  object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became 
each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct ;  the  Roman 
and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived  ;  and 
a  favourable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discover- 
ed, in  deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  yEtius 
and  Theodoric,  who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief 
of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which   Attiia  had      ...  ,   , 

Alliance   of  the 

penetrated  into  the  heart  ot  Gaul,  may  Romans  aud  Vi- 
be ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as  s'8° 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  de- 
clarations were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private 
assurances;  he  alternately  soothed  and  threatened 
the  Romans  and  the  Goths;  and  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually  suspicious  of 
each  other's  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indif- 
ference, the  approach  of  their  common  enemy, 
^tius  was  the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  safety  ; 
but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by  a 
faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,  infested 
the  imperial  palace:  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled 

All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in  the  Historians 
of  France  ;  hut  1 1  ><-  reader  should  i»-  cautioned  against  a  supposed  extract 

from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiue,  (among  the  fragments  of  Fredegarius, 
torn.  ii.  p.  462.)  which  often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Galli- 
cian  bishop. 

I  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged 

to  ci 'Ct   their  tables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.     See 

the  livesolSl  Lupus,  St.  Anianus,  the  bishop  of  MetZ,  Ste.  Genevieve, 
Stc.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  044,  045.  649.  torn.  iii.  p.  369. 

m  The  scepticism  of  the  count  de  Boat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  ni. 
p.  539,  540.)  cannot,  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or 
criticism.  Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account 
of  the  destruction  of  Metzl  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a  bun. 
Hud  vcirs,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of  the 
fate  of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kin^s  of 
Australia  ?  The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
apology  of  Attiia,  and  the  barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius, 
■parcens  civitatibus  Germanise  et  Galliae,  and  forgets,  that  the  true 
Idatius  bad  explicitly  affirmed,  plurimaj  civitates  effiacttr,  among 
which  he  enumerates  Metz. 
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at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  the  barbarians, 
who,  from  fear  or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  Attila,  awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal 
faith,  the  event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an 
army."  But  on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he 
was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Visi- 
goths, refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul, 
had  determined  to  expect,  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, the  formidable  invader,  whom  they  professed 
to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the 
honourable  exercise  of  the  praetorian  prefecture, 
had  retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  important  embassy,  which  he 
executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  re- 
sisted only  by  the  firm  and  unanimous  alliance  of 
the  powers  whom  he  laboured  to  oppress.  The 
lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which 
their  ancestors  had  suffered  from  the  Huns;  whose 
implacable  fury  still  pursued  them  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  strenuously 
urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  christian  to 
save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the  churches  of 
God,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints:  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  every  barbarian,  who  had  acquired  a 
settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against 
the  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theo- 
doiic yielded  to  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  adopted  the 
measure  at  once  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
honourable  ;  and  declared,  that,  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  iEtius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose 
his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of 
Gaul."  The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
in  the  mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and  power, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war;  prepared 
their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to 
command  in  person  his  numerous  and  valiant  peo- 
ple. The  example  of  the  Goths  determined  several 
tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between 
the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefatigable 
diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the 
troops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly 
acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers, 

11  Vix  liquerat  Alpes 

jEtins,  tenue,  et  rarum  sine  milite  dncens 
Robur,  in  auxiliis  Getjcum  male  credulns  agmen 
Iucassum  propriis  prcesumens  adfore  castris. 

Panenyr.  Avit.  328,  &c. 
o  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  iEtius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  imperfectly 
described  in  the  Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of 
Jornandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian  were  both  biassed  by  personal 
or  national  prejudices.  The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  importance  of 
Avitus;  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  &c  !  The  latter  is  anxious  to  slum  the 
Goths  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they 
are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

P  The  review  of  the  army  of  jEtius  is  made  by  Jornandes,  c.  36.  p. 
664.  edit.  Grot.  torn,  ii  p.  23.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the 
uoles  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  Leeti  were  a  promiscuous  race  of 
barbarians,  born  or  naturalized  in  Gaul ;  and  the  Hiparii,  or  Hipuarii, 
derived  their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Moselle;  the  Armoricans  possessed  the  independent 
cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.     A  colony  of  Saxons  had  been 


of  the  republic,  but  who  now  claimed  the  rewards 
of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of  independent 
allies  ;  the  Laeti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones,  the 
Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani, 
the  Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Me- 
roveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various 
army,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  iEtius  and 
Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  to  relieve 
Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host 
of  Attila.? 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the    ,   ., 

rr  °  Attila  retires  to 

Huns  immediately  raised  the  siege,  the  plains  of 
and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  ■dmPde[>e- 
foremost  of  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city 
which  they  had  already  entered.^  The  valour  of 
Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  prudence  ;  and  as 
he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the 
heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected 
the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth 
and  level  surface  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
his  Scythian  cavalry.  But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  con- 
tinually pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged,  the  troops 
whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear  ;  the  hostile 
columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  per- 
plexity of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other 
without  design  ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  the 
Franks  and  Gepidae,  in  which  fifteen  thousand* 
barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more 
general  and  decisive  action.  The  Catalaunian 
fields5  spread  themselves  round  Chalons,  and  ex- 
tend, according  to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jor- 
nandes, to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
the  breadth  of  one  hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
champaign  country.1  This  spacious  plain  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground; 
and  the  importance  of  a  height,  which  commanded 
the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood,  and  disputed,  by 
the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond 
first  occupied  the  summit  ;  the  Goths  rushed  with 
irresistible  weight  on  the  Huns,  who  laboured  to 
ascend  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  possession 
of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops 
and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  victory. 
The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his 
priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that,  after 
scrutinizing  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping 
their  bones,  they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language, 
his  own    defeat,  with    the  death  of  his  principal 

planted  in  the  diocese  of  Baveux  ;  the  Burgundians  wore  settled  in 
Savoy  ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rhaetians,  to  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

q  Aurelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nee  direptio, 
I.  v.  Sidon.  Apollin.  1.  viii.  Epist.  15.  p.  216.  The  preservation  of 
Orleans  might  be  easily  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained,  and  foretold,  by 
the  holy  bishop. 

r  The  common  editions  read  XCMj  but  there  is  some  authority  of 
manuscripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  rea- 
sonable number  of  XVM. 

s  Chalons,  or  Diiro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Catalanni,  had  former- 
ly made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant 
only  twenty-seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136.  D'Anville, 
Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  212.  279. 

t  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims 
was  the  capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  duke.  Vales.  Notit.  p. 
120—123. 
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adversary  ;  and  that  the  barbarian,  by  accepting 
the  equivalent,  expressed  his  involuntary  esteem  for 
the  superior  merit  of  -Ftius.  But  the  unusual 
despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among;  the 
Huns,  engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so 
familiar  to  the  generals  of  antiquity,  of  animating 
his  troops  by  a  military  oration  ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered at  their  head."  He  pressed  them  to  con- 
sider their  past  glory,  their  actual  danger,  and  their 
future  hopes.  The  same  fortune,  which  opened 
the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to  their  un- 
armed valour,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike 
nations  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys 
of  this  memorable  field  for  the  consummation  of 
their  victories.  The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemies, 
their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous  posts, 
he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  pru- 
dence, but  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the 
strength  and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army  ;  and  the 
Huns  might  securely  trample  on  the  degenerate 
Romans,  whose  close  and  compact  order  betrayed 
their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  dangers,  or  the  fatigues, 
of  a  day  of  battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination, 
so  favourable  to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  incul- 
cated by  the  king  of  the  Huns  ;  who  assured  his 
subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  heaven, 
were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike 
their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.  "  I 
myself,"  continued  Attila,  "  will  throw  the  first 
javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable 
death."  The  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  rekindled 
by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example,  of  their 
intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila,  yielding  to  their  im- 
patience, immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he 
occupied  in  person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The 
nations  subject  to  his  empire,  the  Rugians,  the 
Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  were  extended,  on  either  hand,  over  the 
ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields  ;  the  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the 
Gepidae  ;  and  the  three  valiant  brothers,  who  reigned 
over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted  on  the  left  to  oppose 
the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The  disposition 
of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle. 
Sangiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was 
placed  in  the  centre  :  where  his  motions  might  be 
strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery  might  be  in- 
stantly punished.  yEtius  assumed  the  command  of 
the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right,  wing  ;  while 
Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the  heights 
which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  Hank,  and 

o  lam  sensible  that  the*  military  orations  arc  usually  composed  hy 
the  historian ;  yet  the  old  Ottrogotfa*,  who  had  served  under  Attila, 
might  repeat  hia discourse  to  Caariodoriui  the  ideas,  and  even  the  ex. 

F  a,  hare  an  original  Scythian  cast  ;   and   I  doiiht,   whether  an 

Lilian  of  the  sixth  century  would  have  thought  of  the  hiijns  certanu. 
nis  gnuftin. 

»  The  expressions  of  .lornandes,  or  rather  of  Cissiodorius,  are  ex. 
trcrncly   strong.      Bellurn   atrox,   multiplex,   imrnane,   pcrtinax,    cui 


Battle  of  Chalons. 


perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  nations 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on 
the  plain  of  Chalons  ;  but  many  of  these  nations 
had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emi- 
gration ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and 
ensigns,  which  threatened  each  other,  presented  the 
image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive 
study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or 
Ca;sar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the 
same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them, 
may  tend  to  improve  (if  such  improvement  can  be 
wished)  the  art  of  destroying  the  human  species. 
But  the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only  excite  our  cu- 
riosity by  the  magnitude  of  the  object;  since  it  was 
decided  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  barbarians, 
and  has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Cassiodorius,  how- 
ever, had  familiarly  conversed  with  many  Gothic 
warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment; "  a  conflict,"  as  they  informed  him,  "  fierce, 
various,  obstinate,  and  bloody ;  such  as  could  not 
be  paralleled,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  past 
ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons  ;* 
and  these  incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real 
and  effective  loss,  sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's 
remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  swept  away, 
by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of 
missile  weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia 
might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously 
mingled  in  closer  combat.  The  Huns,  who  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through  the 
feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated 
their  wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a 
rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their  whole  force 
against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  along 
the  ranks  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a 
mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  noble 
Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his  horse. 
The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general 
disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own 
cavalry  ;  and  this  important  death  served  to  explain 
the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila 
already  exulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when 
the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the  hills, 
and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The 
Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  flight,  or  defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually 
restored  their  order  of  battle  ;  and  rthe  Huns  were 

simili  nulla  lisquarjl  narrat  antiquitas:  uhi  (alia  gesta  referuntnr,  lit 
nihil  esset  quod  ill  vita  sua  conspiccre  potuisset  egregius,  qui  hti.jus 
miraculi  privaretur  aspectu.  Puhos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  392, 
383.)  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,01)0  of  .lornandes  with  the  300,000 
of  Idatiusand  Isidore;  by  supposing,  that  the  larger  number  included 
the  total  destruction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of 
the  unarmed  people,  Sec. 
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Retreat  of  Attila. 


undoubtedly  vanquished,  since  Attila  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  person  with 
the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier  ;  but  the  intrepid 
troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  line  ;  their  attack  was  faintly  sup- 
ported ;  their  flanks  were  unguarded  ;  and  the  con- 
querors of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  saved  by  the 
approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified 
their  camp ;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  defence,  to  which  neither 
tlieir  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The 
event  was  doubtful :  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last 
and  honourable  resource.  The  saddles  and  rich 
furniture  of  the  cavalry  wrere  collected,  by  his 
order,  into  a  funeral  pile  ;  and  the  magnanimous 
barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrenchmcnts  should 
be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  ilames,  and  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  wliich  they  might 
have  acquired,  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila. y 
But  his  enemies  had  passed  the 
night  in  equal  disorder  and  anxiety. 
The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted 
to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Scythian  waggons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the 
Gothic  prince  must  have  perished  like  his  father, 
if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid  zeal  of 
his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the 
left  of  the  line,  iEtius  himself,  separated  from  his 
allies,  ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious  for 
their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile 
troops,  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Cha- 
lons ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Goths, 
which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of 
shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  imperial  general 
was  soon  satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still 
remained  inactive  within  his  intrenchments :  and 
when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene,  he  observed, 
with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  princi- 
pally fallen  on  the  barbarians.  The  body  of  Theo- 
doric,  pierced  with  honourable  wounds,  was  dis- 
covered under  a  heap  of  the  slain  :  his  subjects 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  father ;  but 
their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclama- 
tions, and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the 
face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing 
their  arms,  elevated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son 
Torismond,  to  whom  they  justly  ascribed  the  glory 
of  their  success ;  and  the  new  king  accepted  the 
obligation  of  revenge,  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves 
were  astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect 
of  their  formidable  antagonist ;  and  their  historian 

y  The  count  de  Buat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &.c.  torn.  vii.  p.  554 — 573.) 
still  depending  on  the  false,  and  again  rejecting  the  true,  Idatius,  lias 
divided  the  defeat  of  Attila  iuto  two  great  hattles;  the  former  near 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne  :  in  the  one  Theodoric  was  slain  ;  in 
the  other  he  was  revenged. 

z  Jornandes  de  Reims  Geticis,  c.  41.  p.  671.  The  policy  of  otitis, 
and  the  behaviour  of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  pa- 
triii.in,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  c.  7.  p.   103.)  dismissed 


has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his 
den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  kings  and  nations,  who  might  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were 
made  sensible,  that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch 
was  the  most  imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All 
his  instruments  of  martial  music  incessantly  sounded 
a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defiance  ;  and  the 
foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault,  were 
checked,  or  destroyed,  by  showers  of  arrows  from 
every  side  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was  deter- 
mined, in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the 
king  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  pro- 
visions, and  to  reduce  him  to  the  alternative  of  a 
disgraceful  treaty,  or  an  unequal  combat.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  barbarians  soon  disdained  these 
cautious  and  dilatory  measures :  and  the  mature 
policy  of  jEtius  was  apprehensive,  that,  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the  republic  would  be 
oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic 
nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascen- 
dant of  authority  and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions, 
which  the  son  of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty  ; 
represented,  with  seeming  affection  and  real  truth, 
the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ;  and  persuaded 
Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy 
the  throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.2  After  the 
departure  of  the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the 
allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the  vast  silence 
that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons  :  the  suspi- 
cion of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several 
days  within  the  circle  of  his  waggons  ;  and  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory 
which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  western 
empire.  Meroveus  and  his  Franks,  observing  a 
prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion  of 
their  strength,  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they 
kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear 
of  the  Huns,  till  they  reached  the  confines  of  Thu- 
ringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of 
Attila :  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in 
their  return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the 
cruelties,  which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards, 
were  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred 
their  hostages,  as  well  as  their  captives  :  two  hun- 
dred young  maidens  were  tortured  with  exquisite 
and  unrelenting  rage  ;  their  bodies  were  torn  asun- 
der by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  rolling  waggons  ;  and  their 
unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public 
roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were 
those  savage  ancestors,  whose  imaginary  virtues 
have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy  of 
civilized  ages  !a 

the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehension. 
The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends,  that  iEtius  paid  a  clandestine 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Visigoths;  from 
each  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as 
the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 

a  These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric,  the 
son  of  Clovis,  (Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  190.)  suit  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.     His  residence  in  Thuringia 
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Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor 
the  reputation, of  Attila,  were  impaired 
by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  repented  his  demand  of 
th-  princess  Honoria.  and  her  patrimonial  treasures. 
The  demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the 
indignant  lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed 
the  Ups,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  barbarians.  Those  barba- 
rians were  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a 
regular  siege,  which,  e>en  among  the  ancients,  re- 
quired some  knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice, 
of  the  mechanic  ails.  But  the  labour  of  many 
thousand  provincials  and  captives,  whose  lives  were 
sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the  most 
painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the 
Roman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction 
of  their  country.  The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  as- 
saulted by  a  formidable  train  of  battering-rams, 
movable  turrets,  and  engines  that  threw  stones, 
darts,  and  fire;b  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  em- 
ployed the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  emulation, 
and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the 
strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Hadriatie 
coast.  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have 
served  under  their  native  princes  Alaric  and  Antala, 
communicated  their  intrepid  spirit ;  and  the  citizens 
still  remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resist- 
ance, which  their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce, 
inexorable  barbarian,  who  disgraced  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  purple.  Three  months  were  consumed 
without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia  ;  till  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army,  compelled 
Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise;  and  reluctantly  to 
issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their 
tents  the  next  morning,and  begin  their  retreat.  But 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disap- 
pointed, he  observed  a  stork,  preparing  to  leave  her 
neat,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant 
family  towards  the  country.  He  seized,  with  the 
.  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  inci- 
dent, which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition  ;  and 
.  sclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  (one,  that  such  a 
-tic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human 
society,  would  never,  have,  abandoned  her  ancient 
seats,  unless  those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  im- 

wm  lone  attested   by  popular  tradition  :    and   be   is  (unnoted  to  have 

aawmbtrd  a  eouroultai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of   Eisenach.    Bee 

.  ,x.  30.  wbo  settles  with  Dice  accuracy  the  extent  of  ancient 

Tboriogia,  and  derive*  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Tber. 

\  III,'! 

Macbioii  construct!*,  oreoibosnue  tormentorum  •-<  neribus  adhibit  is. 
'  Les,  c.  12  p.  oT.'j     In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Moguls  let- 

tered ilif  cities  of  China  with  large  engine*,  constructed  by  the  Maho- 
metans or  christian*  in  timr  service,  which  threw  stones  from  ISO  to 
.';oo  pounds"  weight.  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  tin  Chinese  used 
ganpo*  en  bomb*,  above  ■  hundred  years  before  the)  were 

known  in  Europe  ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infernal,  arm*  wire  iii. 
•nffirp  'i   pnsillanimoii*  nation.    Bee  Gaubil.  Ili-t.  des 

M  .  .  p   '■>   71.  155    l  W,  &r. 

story  i«  told  by  Jornandes,  and  by  Procopius,  (de  Bell. 
Vandal    I.  i.  c.  4.  p       "  r  ii  II  easy  to  decide  which   i*  the 

origii  Greek  historian  i*  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mi  tal  ■  , 

:  Vjinliia  after  the  death  ol   I 
1  i«  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aqui- 

leia «n  so  completely  ruined,  ita  ui  viz  ejus  vestigia,  ut  apparcaot, 
reliqueriot  Bee  Jornandes  di  Reb  Qetici*,  c.  42.  p.  073  Paul  Diacon. 
I   ii.  c.  14   p.  785.  Liutprand.  Hist.  I.  iii.  c.  2.    The  name  of  Aquileia 


pending  ruin  and  solitude.0  The  favourable  omen 
inspired  an  assurance  of  victory  ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour;  a  large 
breach  was  made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from 
whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible  fury;  and  the 
succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover  the 
ruins  of  Aquileia.4  After  this  dreadful  chastise- 
ment, Attila  pursued  his  march  ;  and  as  he  passed, 
the  cities  of  Altinum,  Corcordia,  and  Padua,  were 
reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland 
towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan 
and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss 
of  their  wealth  ;  and  applauded  the  unusual  cle- 
mency, which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public, 
as  well  as  private,  buildings  ;  and  spared  the  lives 
of  the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions 
of  Comum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected ;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authentic  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  Attila  spread  his  ravages  over 
the  rich  plains  of  modern  Lombardy  ;  which  are 
divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  When  he  took  possession  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised,  and  offended,  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented  the  Caesars 
seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Scythia 
prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila 
inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity,  was 
harmless  and  ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter 
to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the  attitudes  ;  and  the 
emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvass,  ap- 
proaching in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags 
of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian 
monarch. f  The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  alteration  :  and  were  per- 
haps tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion, 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the 
lion  and  the  man.e 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious    _,      ,  .:      . 

J       n  J  Foundation  of 

pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never  the  republic  of 
grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had 
trod.  Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the 
feudal  state  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  com- 
mercial industry.  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice, 
or  Venetia,h  was  formerly  diffused  over  a  large  and 
fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pan- 
was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  Jnlii,  (Cividad  del  Friuli,)  the  more 
recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province. 

e  In  describing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imperfectly 
known,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  con- 
sidered the  subject  with  some  peculiar  advantages;  Sigonios,  dc  Im. 
perio  Occidental!,  I.  xiii.  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  p.  495—502.  and  Mura. 
tori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  229—230.  8vo  edition. 

f  Tins  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (ncaioXa- 
vov  and  KopvKor]  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidos. 
g  Leo  respondit,  numana  hoc  picture  mauA; 
Videres  hominem  dejectum,  si  pinsrere 

Lcones  scirent.  Appendix  ad  Plia>drnm,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phaedrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am. 
phitheatre:    and   I  am  glad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La 

I   ,1,1 e  (I.  iii    fable  x.j  has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  con- 

clusion. 

h  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  ii.  c.  14  p.  784.)  de. 
scribes  the    proviocea  of  Italy  about   the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

Venetia  non  solum  in  paucis  insulis  quas  nunc  Venetias  dicimua,  con- 
stat ;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannoniae  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluvium 

protelatur.     The  history  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Charlcmajriie 
forme  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona  lllusirata,  (p. 
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nonia  to  the  river  Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the 
Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  nourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity  :  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station:  but  the  ancient  dignity 
of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred  citizens, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have 
amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation,  to  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  fami- 
lies of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
who  tied  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.1 
At  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic 
feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hun- 
dred small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water 
from  the  continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves 
by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  through  some  secret  and  narrow 
channels. k  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
these  remote  and  sequestered  spots  remained  without 
cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost  with- 
out a  name.  But  the  manners  of  the  Venetian 
fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government,  were 
gradually  formed  by  their  new  situation  ;  and  one 
of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorius,1  which  describes  their 
condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards,  may  be 
considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of  the  re- 
public. The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares  them, 
in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl,  who 
had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves;  and 
though  he  allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had 
formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he  insi- 
nuates, that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune 
to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the 
common,  and  almost  the  universal,  food  of  every 
rank  :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the  plenty  of 
salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea :  and  the 
exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to  human 
life,  was  substituted  in  the  neighbouring  markets  to 
the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A  people,  whose 
habitations  might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth 
or  water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two 
elements  ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to 
those  of  necessity.  The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to 
Chiozza,  were  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure, 
though  laborious,  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  inland 
canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were  continually  in- 
creasing in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  harbours 
of  the  gulf ;  and  the  marriage,  which  Venice  annu- 

I — 388.)  in  which  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei  has  shown  himself  equally 
capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

i  This  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence  ;  but 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be  pre- 
served by  tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  Isle  of, 
Gradus,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivus  Alttis,  or  Rialto,  where  the  city  of 
Venice  was  afterwards  built,  Sec. 

k  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from 
Gradus  to  Clodia,  or  Chioggia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio 
Chorographica  de  Italia  Medii  ,/Evi,  p.  151  —  155. 

1  Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist.  24.  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part 
i.  p.  240—254.)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  considered 
Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Roman  republic.  He 
fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  consequently  the  prefecture,  of  Cas. 
siodorius,  A.  D.  523. ;  aud  the  marquis's  authority  has  the  more  weight, 


ally  celebrates  with  the  Hadriatic,  was  contracted 
in  her  early  infancy.  The  epistle  of  Cassiodorius, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  is  addressed  to  the  maritime 
tribunes :  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of 
authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen 
forthepublicservice,  which  required  their  assistance 
to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the 
province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The 
ambiguous  office  of  these  magistrates  is  explained 
by  the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  principal  islands, 
twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created  by  an  annual 
and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
attested  by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  anni- 
hilates their  lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual 
independence.™ 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  Attila  gives  peace 
renounced  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  to  the  Roma,ls- 
surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as 
the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  re- 
public. Amidst  the  general  consternation,  ^Etius 
alone  was  incapable  of  fear  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  achieve,  alone  and  unassisted,  any 
military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The 
barbarians,  who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Italy;  and  the  succours  pro- 
mised by  the  eastern  emperor  were  distant  and 
doubtful.  Since  iEtius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic 
troops,  still  maintained  the  field,  and  harassed  or 
retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  never  showed  him- 
self more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his 
conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful 
people.11  If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  sus- 
ceptible of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have 
chosen  such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide. 
But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of 
sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  from  the  sound,  of  war ; 
and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from 
an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed 
his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as 
the  danger  should  approach  his  imperial  person. 
This  shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  however, 
by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly 
adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes 
corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The  western 
emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  em- 
braced the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating, 
by  a  solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of 
Attila.  This  important  commission,  was  accepted 
by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and  richesvhis  con- 
as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  published  a 
dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osservazioni 
Letteraire,  torn.  ii.  p.  290—339. 

m  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie  Histoire  du 
Gouvernement  de  Venise,  a  translation  of  the  famous  Squittinio.  This 
book,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  every 
line,  with  the  disingenuous  malevolence  of  party  :  but  the  principal 
evidence,  genuine  and  apocryphal,  is  brought  together,  and  the  reader 
will  easily  choose  the  fair  medium. 

u  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  19.)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus, 
quas  in  Gallia  amiserat,  Italiam  ingredi  per  Pan  nomas  intendit ;  nihil 
duce  nostro  iEtio  secundum  prioris  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c.  He 
reproaches  iEtius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  de- 
sign to  abandon  Italy  r  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  favourable  testimonies  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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salar  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and 
his  personal  abilities,  held  the  tirst  rank  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avienus/'  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  ne- 
goriation  either  of  public  or  private  interest  :  his 
colleague  Trigetius  had  exercised  the  praetorian 
prefecture  of  Italy  :  and  Leo.  bishop  of  Rome,  con- 
sented to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  Hock. 
The  genius  of  Leo  r  was  exercised  and  displayed  in 
the  public  misfortunes  ;  and  he  has  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Great,  by  the  successful  zeal  with 
which  he  laboured  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his 
authority,  under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila, 
as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow- 
winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the 
lake  Benacus.'1  and  trampled,  with  his  Scythian 
cavalry,  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil.r  The 
barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favourable,  and 
even  respectful  attention  ;  and  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom,  or 
dowrv,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his 
army  might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  re- 
treat. Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the 
wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.  The 
shepherds  of  the  north,  whose  ordinary  food  con- 
sisted of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  indulged  themselves 
too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat, 
prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery  ;  and 
the  progress  of  disease  revenged  in  some  measure 
the  injuries  of  the  Italians.s  When  Attila  declared 
his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends, 
as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
■arrived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His 
mind,  superior  to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by 
imaginary  terrors;  nor  could  he  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition,  which  had  so  often  been  sub- 
>rr\ii  nt  to  his  designs.'  The  pressing  eloquence  of 
Leo,  his  majestic  aspect,  and  sacerdotal  robes,  ex- 
cited the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  apos- 
tles, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  bar- 

the  original  portrait"  of  Avieous,  and  his  rival   Basilius,  <le. 

;  ami  contrasted  in  tin-  epistle*  (i.  '.).  p.  22.)  of  Sidonius.    He 

had  studied  tbe  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  tin  senate  ;  hut  lie  at- 

bimseif  to  BaJrilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

P  The  character  and  principle*  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 

and  forty-one  original  epistle* ,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history 

of  his  long  and    hnsy   pontificate,  from   A.    I)   *M0 — 4fil.     See  Dupin, 

Bibliotheqoe  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p,  120—105. 

q  lardis  ingins  nW  llexibus  i  rial 

Minciiu,  et  tenera  pra-texit  arundine  ripas 


Anne  liens  tantos,  te  l,ari  rnaxirne,  tcquc 

Flnctibna,  et  fremiti]  sssorgeni  Benace  marino. 

r  The  rnarouis  MafTei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part.  i.  95.  120.  221.  part  ii. 
p  2.  (i  i  has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  tbl*  interesting  topo. 
graphy.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  and  St  l,io  near  Ariolica, 
or  Ardeli'.a,  now  I'es.  hiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river  ;  as- 
eertaio*  the  Villa  of  Catullus,   in  the   delightful    peninsula  of   Sarmio, 

and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes,  precisely 
•iiiiate  oni  m  subducere  colle*  tncipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hills  im- 
perceptibly slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua. 

I    niatim  infesto  agmine  nrbem  petiissent,  grande  ditcrimen  easel : 

'I    in   Venetia  qoo   fere  tracta  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsa  soli  Cffilique 

cletnentiA  robnr  elangnit.  Ad  hoc  pani*  usA  carnisque  cocta;,  et  duL 
cedioe  vim  miligatos,  «r.  '(his  passage  of  Ploros  'iii.  •') ;  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cirnhri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  celentinl  plague,  with  which  Matins  and  Isidon  have 
lil  •  '•  •!  the  troops  of  Attila. 


barian  with  instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer 
of  their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome  might 
deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings  ;  and 
some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi.u 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacu-    The  death  of 
ated   Italy,   he   threatened   to   return        Attila. 

,  '      .  .  .  A.  D.  453. 

more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable, 
if  his  bride,  the  princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered 
to  his  ambassadors  within  the  time  stipulated  by 
the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  Attila  relieved 
his  tender  anxiety,  by  adding  a  beautiful  maid, 
whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  innumer- 
able wives.x  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace 
beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  the  monarch,  oppressed 
with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour,  from 
the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants 
continued  to  respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual 
silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions;  and, 
after  attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and 
repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal 
apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride  sitting 
by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and 
lamenting  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  the  death  of 
the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night.?  An 
artery  had  suddenly  burst ;  and  as  Attila  lay  in  a 
supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of 
blood,  which,  instead  of  finding  a  passage  through 
the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion  ;  and  the  chosen 
squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured 
evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his 
death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  According  to 
their  national  custom,  the  barbarians  cut  oil'  a  part 
of  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  unseemly 
wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he 
deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the 

t  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.  Jornandes  c.  42.  p. 
073. 

u  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  the  hasso  (or  perhaps  the 
alto)  relievo  of  Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter.  (See  DuboS, 
Heflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  p.  519,  520.)  Baro. 
niufl  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  452.  No.  57,  58.)  bravely  sustains  the  truth 
of  the  apparition  ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most  learned  and 
pious  catholics. 

x  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  suic  tempore, 
puellam  Ildico  nomine,  decoram  valde,  sihi  matrimoniiim  post  iunn- 
merahiles  uxores  .  .  .  socians.  Jornandes,  c.  4!).  p.  G83,  684.  He 
afterwards  adds  (c.  50.  p.  686.)  Filii  Attilae,  quorum  per  lieentiam  libi- 
ilinispone  populus  fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  among  the 
Tartars  of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by 
their  personal  charms;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival.  Hut  in  royal 
families,  the  daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior 
right  of  inheritance.     See  Genealogical  History,  p.  400—408. 

y  The  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained 
a  very  different  name;  and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of 
Europe  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman. 
Corneille,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedy, 
describes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  ex- 
claims, with  ridiculous  fury, 

S'il  ne  veut  s'arreter  (hin  blood  J, 

(Dit.il)  on  me  payera  ce  qui  ni'cn  va  couter. 
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blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  en- 
closed within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of 
iron,  and  privately  buried  in  the  night :  the  spoils 
of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave ;  the  captives 
who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged 
such  excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dissolute  and 
intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of 
their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantinople,  that 
on  the  fortunate  night  in  which  he  expired,  Mar- 
cian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken 
asunder  :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove, 
how  seldom  the  image  of  that  formidable  barbarian 
was  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.2 
Destruction  of  The  revolution  which  subverted  the 
his  empire.  empire  0f  the  Huns,  established  the 
fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sustained 
the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death, 
the  boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings  ; 
the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
superior ;  and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many 
various  mothers  bore  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inheritance, 
the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany 
and  Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  repre- 
sented the  disgrace  of  this  servile  partition  ;  and 
his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidae,  with  the  Ostro- 
goths, under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers, 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive 
conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Panno- 
nia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepidae,  the  sword  of  the 
Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry, 
the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons 
of  the  Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other; 
and  the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with 
the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and 
crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad  :  his  early 
valour  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires, 
a  Scythian  people,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and  his 
father,  who  loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have 
envied  the  death,  of  Ellac.a  His  brother  Dengisich, 
with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in  their 
flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of 
Attila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of 
a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king 
of  the  Gepidae.  The  Pannonian  conquests,  from 
Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had 
so  bravely  asserted  their  native  freedom,  were  irre- 
gularly distributed,  according  to   the  measure  of 

z  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila,  are 
related  by  Jornandes,  (c.  49.  p.  683—685.)  and  were  probably  tran- 
scribed from  Priscus. 

a  See  Jornandes,  des  Rebus  Geticis.c.  50.  p.  685 — 688.  His  distinction 
of  the  national  arms  is  curious  and  important.  Nam  ibi  admirandum 
reor  fuisse  spectaculum,  ubi  cernere  erat  cunctis,  pugnantem  Gothum 
euse  furentem.  Gepidam  in  vulnere  suorum  cuncta  tela  frangentem, 
Suevum  pede,  Hunnum  sagitta  praesumere,  Alanum  gravi,  Herulum 
levi  armatura  aciem  instruere.  I  am  not  precisely  informed  of  the 
situation  of  the  river  Netad. 

b  Two  modern  historians  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  ruin 
2  p 


their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  oppressed 
by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom 
of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  wag- 
gons ;  his  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade 
the  eastern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  battle  ;  and  his  head, 
ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhi- 
bited a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously 
believed,  that  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The 
character  of  that  prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate 
the  rashness  of  his  brother  Dengisich,  was  more 
suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the  Huns ; 
and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  new  barbarians,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  road  which  th«ir  own  ancestors  had 
formerly  discovered.  The  Geougen,  or  Avares, 
whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent 
tribes  ;  tiii  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  north,  issuing 
from  the  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the 
most  valuable  furs,  spread  themselves  over  the 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Boristhenes  and  the  Caspian 
gates  ;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns.b 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  Vaientinian  mur- 
the  safety  of  the  eastern  empire,  under  A£^  i,atlician 
the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  A-  D-  454 ; 
the  friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the 
barbarians.  But  the  emperor  of  the  west,  the  feeble 
and  dissolute  Vaientinian,  who  had  reached  his 
thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason 
or  courage,  abused  this  apparent  security,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder 
of  the  patrician  iEtius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and 
jealous  mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally 
celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
support  of  the  republic  ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the 
eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the 
supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during 
the  life  of  Placidia,c  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety. 
The  fame  of  ^Etius,  his  wealth  and  dignity,  the 
numerous  and  martial  train  of  barbarian  followers, 
his  powerful  dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices 
of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius, 
who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  empe- 
ror's daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
subject.  The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was 
secretly  accused,  excited  the  fears,  as  well  as  the 
resentment,  of  Vaientinian.  iEtius  himself,  sup 
ported  by  the  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services, 
and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behaviour.     The 

and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila.  M.  de  Buat,  by  his  laborious  and 
minute  diligence  (torn.  viii.  p.  3— 31.  68—94.);  and  M.  de  Guignes,  by 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  writers.  See 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  315—319. 

c  Placidiadied  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  irr  a 
chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages.  The  empress  received 
many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy  ;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysolo- 
gus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  recompensed  by 
an  august  trinity  of  children.  See  Tilleraont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi. 
p.  240. 
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patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by  a  hostile 
elaration  :  he  aggravated  the  otVenee.  by  compelling 
him  to  ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  recon- 
ciliation and  alliance  :  he  proclaimed  his  suspi- 
cions, he  neglected  his  safety  :  and  from  a  vain 
confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was 
incapable  even  o(  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ven- 
tured his  person  in  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst 
he  urged,  perhaps  with  intemperate  vehemence, 
the  marriage  of  his  son.  Yalentinian,  drawing 
his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn, 
plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved 
his  empire:  his  courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambitiously 
struggled  to  imitate  their  master;  and  ,Etius,  pierced 
with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead  in  the  royal 
presence.  Boethius,  the  praetorian  praefect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  moment;  and  before  the  event 
could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the 
patrician  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  sepa- 
rately murdered.  The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the 
specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers, 
his  subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were 
strangers  or  enemies  to  .Etius,  generously  deplored 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero:  the  barbarians,  who 
had  been  attached  to  his  service,  dissembled  their 
grief  and  resentment :  and  the  public  contempt, 
which  had  been  so  long  entertained  forValentinian, 
was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  universal 
abhorrence.  Such  sentiments  seldom  pervade  the 
walls  of  a  palace  ;  yet  the  emperor  was  confounded 
by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  whose  approbation 
he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit : "  I  am  ignorant,  Sir, 
of  vour  motives  and  provocations  ;  I  only  know, 
that  you  have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his 
right  hand  with  his  left."4 

. .     ,.         The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have 

and  ravishes  the  •> 

wifcofMaxmnis.  attracted  the  long  and  frequent  visits 
of  Yalentinian  ;  who  was  consequently  more  des- 
pised at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  domi- 
nion*. A  republican  spiritwas  insensibly  revived  in 
the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  sup- 
plies, became  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble 
government.  The  stately  demeanour  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarch  offended  their  pride  ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  Valentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
honour  of  noble  families.  The  birth  of  the  empress 
Kudoxii  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  her  charms 
and  tender  affection  deserved  those  testimonies  of 
love,  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissipated  in 
vague  and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximus, 
a  wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had 
been  twice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and 
beantifnl  wife:  her  obstinate  resistance  served  only 
to  irritate  the  desires  of  Yalentinian  :  and  he  re- 
solved  to  accomplish  them,  either  by  stratagem  or 

4  /Kimm  I'lacidus  mactavitsemivit  amens,  is  the  expression  of  Sido- 
nnis.  'faneiryr.  Ant.  .'!'/);  T lie  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  natter  a  minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  A  Vitus  and 
Majorian,  the  successive  heroes  of  his  ■MgV 

►  With  regard  to  toe  catue  and  cireumrtaneeeof  the  death*  of  iEtiu« 
and  Valentinian.  wir  information  in  dark  and  imperfect  Procopiui 
(de  Belt  Vandal.  I.  i.  e.  4  p.  IX«— Iftfl .,  i»  a  fabulous  writer  for  the 
events  which  precede  bil  own  memory.      His  narrative  must  therefore 

U-  supplied  and  corrected  by  5vc  or  113  Chronicle*,  none  of  which  wire 
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force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the 
court :  the  emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance, 
had  gained  from  Maximus  a  considerable  sum,  un- 
courteously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the 
debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  wife, 
with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia. 
The  unsuspecting  wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed 
in  her  litter  to  the  imperial  palace  ;  the  emissaries 
of  her  impatient  lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote 
and  silent  bed-chamber ;  and  Valentinian  violated, 
without  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears, 
when  she  returned  home;  her  deep  affliction;  and 
her  bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband,  whom  she 
considered  as  the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  ex- 
cited Maximus  to  a  just  revenge  ;  the  desire  of  re- 
venge was  stimulated  by  ambition ;  and  he  might 
reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Roman 
senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  hu- 
man breast  was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  had  imprudently  admitted  among  his 
guards  several  domestics  and  followers  of  vEtius. 
Two  of  these,  of  barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to 
execute  a  sacred  and  honourable  duty,  by  punish- 
ing with  death  the  assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  their 
intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favourable 
moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  with  the  spectacle  of  some  mili- 
tary sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  weapons,  despatched  the  guilty  Heraclius, 
and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  Death  of  Valen- 
without  the  least  opposition  from  his  a.d'Tss 
numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  March  16. 
in  the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valen- 
tinian the  third, e  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the 
family  of  Theodosius.  He  faithfully  imitated  the 
hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles, 
without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the 
innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the 
want  of  spirit  and  ability.  Valentinian  was  less 
excusable,  since  he  had  passions,  without  virtues  ; 
even  his  religion  was  questionable  ;  and  though  lie 
never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scan- 
dalized the  pious  christians  by  his  attachment  to  the 
profane  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  earlv  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  symptoms  or 
Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  decay  and  ruin- 
augurs,  that  the  twelve  vultures,  which  Romulus  had 
seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries,  assigned  for 
the  fatal  period  of  his  city.f  This  prophecy,  dis- 
regarded perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  pros- 
perity, inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions, when  the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  dis- 
grace and  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed  ;*  and 
even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise, 

composed  in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken 
sentences,  the  popular  rumours,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

f  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by 
Varro,  in  the  xviiith  hook  of  his  Antiquities.  Censorious,  de  Die  N;i. 
tali,  c.  17.  p.  BO,  01.  edit.   Ilavercamp. 

K  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A.  D.  417. 
hut  the  uncertainty  of  the  true  aTa  of  Rome  might  allow  .some  lati. 
tilde  of  anticipation  or  delay.  The  poets  of  the  ape,  ClaudlHil  (de  Bell. 
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that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or 
fabulous  circumstance,  has  been  seriously  verified 
in  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire.  But  its  fall 
was  announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight  of 
vultures :  the  Roman  government  appeared  every 
day  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  more  odious  and 
oppressive  to  its  subjects.11  The  taxes  were  multi- 
plied with  the  public  distress  ;  economy  was  neg- 
lected in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary ;  and 
the  injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal  burthen 
from  themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded 
of  the  indulgences  that  might  sometimes  have  alle- 
viated their  misery.  The  severe  inquisition,  which 
confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured  their  persons, 
compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the 
more  simple  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  or  to  embrace  the  vile  and 
abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They  ab- 
jured and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly 
independence,  by  the  confederations  of  the  Ba- 
guadae  ;  and  the  imperial  ministers  pursued  with 
proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels 
whom  they  had  made.'  If  all  the  barbarian  con- 
querors had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour, 
their  total  destruction  would  not  have  restored  the 
empire  of  the  west:  and  if  Rome  still  survived,  she 
survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of 
honour. 
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Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. — 
His  naval  depredations. — Succession  of  the  last 
emperors  of  the  west,  Maximus,  Avitus,  Majorian, 
Severus,  Athemius,  Olybrius,  Glycerins,  Nepos, 
Augustulus. — Total  extinction  of  the  western  em- 
pire.— Reign  of  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  king 
of  Italy. 

„     ,  .    The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces, 

Naval  power  of  * 

the  Vandals,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  impaired 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome  :  her 
internal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by 
the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals 
confiscated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators, 
and  intercepted  the  regular  subsidies,  which  re- 
lieved the  poverty,  and  encouraged  the  idleness,  of 
the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 

Getico,  265.)  and  Sidonius,  (in  Panegyr.  Avit.)  may  be  admitted  as  fair 

witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  reputant  annos,  interceptoque  volatu 
Vulturis,  incidunt  properatis  saecula  metis. 


Jam  prope  fata  tui  bissenas  Vulturis  alas 
Implebant;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roma,  labores. 

See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  340—346. 
h  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations,  and 
vehement  invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the 
weakness,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  government.  His 
book  was  published  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  1).  439.)  and  before  At- 
tila's  war  (A.  D.  451.) 

i  The  Bagaudae  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Ro- 
man troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  [dating.  Sal- 
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aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack  ;  and  the  pro- 
vince, so  long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious 
and  obedient  subjects,  was  armed  against  them  by 
an  ambitious  barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani, 
who  followed  the  successful  standard  of  Genseric, 
had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days'  journey 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits 
were  pressed  and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the 
sandy  desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  black  nations,  that  might  dwell 
beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational 
ambition  of  Genseric  ;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and 
his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and 
active  perseverance.  The  woods  of  mount  Atlas 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  timber;  his 
new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  ship-building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals 
to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  render 
every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms  ; 
the  Moors  and  Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes 
of  plunder;  and,  after  an  interval  of  six  centuries, 
the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Carthage  again 
claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack 
of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of 
Valentinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances 
were  formed  ;  and  armaments,  expensive  and  in- 
effectual, were  prepared,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy  ;  who  reserved  his  courage  to  en- 
counter those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not 
prevent  or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  artful  delays, 
ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  concessions  ; 
and  the  interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate 
the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from 
the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic 
safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left 
the  western  empire  without  a  defender,  and  without 
a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and 
stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  imme- 
diately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and 
Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Pe-   The  character 
tronius  Maximus1  was  often  alleged   emperofVax^6 
as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.    mi!s' ^ 
His  birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,      March  n.' 

vian  has  described  their  distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  language. 
Itaque  nomen  civium  Romanorum  .  .  .  nunc  ultro  repudiatur  ac  fu. 
gitur,  nee  vile  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  pcene  habetur  .  .  .  .  Et 
hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  qui  ad  barbaros  non  confugiunt,  barbari  tamen 
esse  coguntur,  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et  uon  minima 
Gallorum  .  .  .  .  De  Bagaudis  nunc  mihi  sermo  est,  qui  per  malos  ju- 
dices  et  cruentes  spoliati,  afflicti,  necati,  postquara  jus  Romanae  liber- 

tatis  amiserant,  etiam  honorem  Romani  nominis  perdiderunt 

Vocamus  rebelles,  vocamus  perditos  quos  esse  compulimus  criminosos. 
De  Gubernat.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  158,  159. 

a  Sidonius  Apollinaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  second 
book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  entertained  a 
singular,  though  generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor.  This 
epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  com- 
position ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  Maximus. 
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since  he  descended   from  the    Anieian  family  ;  his 
dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate  patrimony 

in  land  and  money;  and  these   advantages  of  for- 
tune were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent 
manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable 
gifts  of  genius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace 
and  table  was  hospitable   and  elegant.     Whenever 
Maximus   appeared   in  public,  he  was  surrounded 
bj  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious  clients  ;l>  and 
it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients,  he  ought  de- 
serve and  possess  some  real  friends.   His  merit  was 
rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  and  senate  : 
he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of  praetorian  pra?fect 
of  Italv  :  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consulship, 
and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician.     These  civil 
honours  were  not  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment 
of  leisure  and  tranquillity;  his  hours,  according  to 
the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately 
distributed   by  a  w  ater-clock  ;  and  this   avarice  of 
time  may  be  allow  ed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maxi- 
mus  entertained  of  his  own  happiness.     The  injury 
which  he  received  from  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody  revenge.     Yet  a 
philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that  if  the  resist- 
ance of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was 
still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored 
if  she  had  consented  to  the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A 
patriot  would  have   hesitated,  before  he  plunged 
himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable  cala- 
mities, which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus  dis- 
regarded  these  salutary  considerations :  he  gratified 
his  resentment  and  ambition  ;  he  saw  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard 
himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
tin-  senate  and  people.     But  the  day  of  his  inaugu- 
ration was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.     He  was 
imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sido- 
nius)  in  the  palace;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless 
night,  lo-  Bighed  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
.  and   aspired  only  to  descend   from  the 
dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious  thoughts  to 
his  friend  and  quaestor   Pulgentius;  and  when  he 
looked  back  with  unavailing   regret  on  the   secure 
pleasures  of  his  former  life,  the  emperor  exclaimed, 
•  I  >  fortunate  Damocles,0  thy  reign  began  and  ended 
with   the   same   dinner:"    a   well-known    allusion, 
w  hich  Pulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an  instruc- 
tive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

n.wleath,  The  reiKn    of    Maximus   continued 

A    D.  *56.      about  three   months.      His   hours    of 

June  12.  i  •    .      i        i       i   i  i 

Which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were 
disturbed   by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and   his 

b  Ctientnm  previa,  pediv;qiia,  rirciimfim  populosilas,  is  the  train 
which  SidonitM  himself  (I.  i.  epi.st.  9.)  assign*  to  mother  senator  of 
rotiMilar  rank. 

e  Dist  rictus OMNI  cni  super  impiA 

Cerrice  peadet,  non  Sicvla?  dupe* 
Dnleem  elaborebnnt  saporem : 
Non  avium  cititaneqne  cantus 
Soriir.nrn  re.lur -.■„(.  Moral.  Oarm.  iii.  I. 

Sidonnis  conclude  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  Cicero 
I        ilan.  v  20,  21     had  v,  inimitably  told. 

N     (rithataodiBg   the  evidence  of  Procopius,   Evagrius,    Matins, 


throne  was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers, 
the  people,  and  the  confederate  barbarians.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Palladius  with  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to  establish  the 
hereditary  succession  of  his  family  ;  but  the  vio- 
lence which  he  offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
could  proceed  only  from  the  blind  impulse  of  lust 
or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the  cause  of  these  tragic 
events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death ;  and 
the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to  violate 
her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper, 
whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon  jus- 
tified by  the  indiscreet  confession  of  Maximus  him- 
self; and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of  his 
reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she 
descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  east, 
however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any 
effectual  assistance  :  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pul- 
cheria  were  dead  ;  her  mother  languished  at  Jeru- 
salem in  disgrace  and  exile;  and  the  sceptre  of 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She 
directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  per- 
suaded Genseric  to  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of 
disguising  his  rapacious  designs  by  the  specious 
names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion.*  What- 
ever abilities  Maximus  might  have  shown  in  a  sub- 
ordinate station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  admi- 
nistering an  empire  ;  and  though  he  might  easily 
have  been  informed  of  the  naval  preparations  which 
were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  ex- 
pected with  supine  indifference  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  defence, 
of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the 
Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
the  emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated 
multitude.  The  only  hope  which  presented  itself 
to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate 
flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did 
Maximus  appear  in  the  streets,  than  he  was  assault- 
ed by  a  shower  of  stones :  a  Roman,  or  a  Burgundian, 
soldier,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  first  wound  ;  his 
mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the  Ti- 
ber; the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public 
calamities ;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signa- 
lized their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  mistress."5 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,   Sack  of  Rome 
Genseric   boldly    advanced  from  the'  ^  Jl,e.^a"rflals- 

J  A.  D.  455.  June 

port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  de-   15—29. 

Marccllinus,  &c.  the  learned  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  249.) 
douhts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  ureal  truth, 
"  Non  si  pud  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sognare  c  spacciai  voci 
false.''  But  his  argument,  from  the  interval  of  time  and  place,  is  ex- 
tremely  feeble,  The  rigs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were  produced  to 
the  senate  of  Rome  on  the  third  day. 

«  ...   Infidoqne  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 

Extorquct  trepidas  mactandi  principil  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were  be- 
trayed by  their  Hqrgundian  mcrcenarie*. 
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fenceless  city.  Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman 
youth,  there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and 
venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy/  The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority 
and  eloquence,  again  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a 
barbarian  conqueror:  the  king  of  the  Vandals  pro- 
mised to  spare  the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect 
the  buildings  from  fire,  and  to  exempt  the  captives 
from  torture  ;  and  although  such  orders  were  neither 
seriously  given  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation 
of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some  degree 
beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome  and  its  inha- 
bitants Avere  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Vandals  and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged 
the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  four- 
teen days  and  nights  ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of 
public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  trea- 
sure, was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of 
two  temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a 
memorable  example  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  paganism, 
the  capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned  ;  yet 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respect- 
ed, and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved 
for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric.^  The  holy 
instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship,11  the  gold  table, 
and  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  origi- 
nally framed  according  to  the  particular  instructions 
of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  the  Roman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus. 
They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Peace ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  ancient  monu- 
ments might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well 
as  of  avarice.  But  the  christian  churches,  enriched 
and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the 
times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacri- 
lege ;  and  the  pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who 
melted  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  Constantine,  each 
of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty- 
five  years,  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  inva- 
sion, the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some 
measure  restored  ;  and  it  was  difficult  either  to 
escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a  conqueror,  who 
possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  transport, 

f  The  apparent  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper, 
and  the  Historia  Miscellan. ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius, 
(A.  I).  455.  No.  13.)  that  Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical  churches, 
is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the  Liber  Pon. 
tificalis. 

S  The  profusion  of  Catullus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  capitol, 
was  not  universally  approved,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  18.)  hut  it  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  emperors,  and  the  external  gilding;  of  the  temple 
cost  Domitian  12,000  talents  (2,400,000f.)  The  expressions  of  Cl.tu. 
dius  and  Rutilius  (luce  metalli  temula  .  .  .  fastigia  astris,  and  eon- 
funduntque  vagos  delubra  micantia  visits)  manifestly  prove,  that  this 
splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  hy  the  christians  of  the  Goths. 
(See  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  ii.  c.  6  p.  125.)  It  should  seem  that 
the  roof  of  the  capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

h  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of 
Hadrian  Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymilani  in  Arcii  Titiano 
Romae  conspicuis,  in  12mo.     Trajecti  ad  Rbeiium,  1716. 


the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  imperial  ornaments 
of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  ward- 
robe, the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumu- 
lated with  disorderly  rapine :  the  gold  and  silver 
amounted  to  several  thousand  talents  ;  yet  even  the 
brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  removed.  Eu- 
doxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and 
deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own 
conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the 
haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the 
port  of  Carthage.'  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both 
sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifi- 
cations, reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Genseric  ;  and  their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the 
unfeeling  barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of 
Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,k  was  their  only  con- 
solation and  support.  He  generously  sold  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others,  and 
to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a  captive  mul- 
titude, whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy 
to  Africa.  By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches 
were  converted  into  hospitals  :  the  sick  were  distri- 
buted in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated 
his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assi- 
duity that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sym- 
pathy which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  Com- 
pare this  scene  with  the  field  of  Cannae  ;  and  judge 
between  Hannibal  and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian.1 

The  deaths  of  ^Etius  and  Valentinian    The  emperor 
had  relaxed  the  ties  which  held  the      ^D^s's 
barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  sub-       July  i«- 
ordination.      The    sea-coast   was   infested   by  the 
Saxons  ;  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  advanced 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  more  extensive  and 
permanent  conquests.     The  emperor  Maximus  re- 
lieved  himself,   by   a  judicious   choice,   from   the 
weight   of  these   distant  cares ;    he   silenced    the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of 
fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Gaul.     Avitus,m  the  stranger, 

i  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  capitol,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist,  a 
pa-an  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  accident,  he  might  have  rejoiced,  that 
this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

>  See  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  11,  12.  edit. 
Ruinart.  Deogratias  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three 
years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been 
torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

1  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  by^the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius,  (Panegyr.  Avit.  441 
—450.)  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  5.  p.  188,  189.  and  1.  n.  c. 
9  p  255.)  Evagrius,  (I.  ii.  c.  7.)  Jornandes,  (de  Reh.  Geticis,  c.  45.  p. 
677.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  Marcellinus,  and  Theo- 
phanes,  under  the  proper  year. 

m  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with 
becoming  suspicion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descended 
from  a  wealthy  and  honourable  family  in  the  diocese 
of  Auvergne.  The  convulsions  of  the  times  urged 
him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour,  the  civil  and 
militarv  professions  :  and  the  indefatigable  youth 
blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty 
years  of  his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public 
service  ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war 
and  negociation  ;  and  the  soldier  of  .Etius,  after 
executing  the  most  important  embassies,  was  raised 
to  the  station  of  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul.  Either 
the  merit  of  A  vims  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation 
was  desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to 
an  estate,  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clermont.  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from  the 
mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and 
foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  plea- 
santly seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  baths, 
the  porticoes,  the  summer  and  winter  apartments, 
were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  luxury  and  use ; 
and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  various  pros- 
pects of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows."  In  this 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books, 
rural  sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends,"  he  received  the  imperial  diplo- 
ma, which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He  assumed  the 
military  command ;  the  barbarians  suspended  their 
fury  ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  what- 
ever concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the 
people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity. 
But  the  fate  of  Gaul  depended  on  the  Visigoths ; 
and  the  Roman  general,  less  attentive  to  his  dignity 
than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  disdain  to  visit 
Thou  louse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  He 
was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodo- 
ri'-,  the  king  of  the  Goths;  but  while  Avitus  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  power- 
ful nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  Maximus  was  slain,  and  that  Rome 
had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A  vacant  throne, 
which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger, 
tempted  his  ambition  ;P  and  the  Visigoths  were 
easily  persuaded  to  support  his  claim  by  their  irre- 
sistible suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus; 
A.  D.  i56.  they  respected  his  virtues;  and  they 
AlJ-u,t  l5-  were  not  insensible  of  the  advantage, 
il  as  honour,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  west. 
The  season  was  now  approaching  in  which  the  an- 

n  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Bidoniui  'I.  ii.  c.  2.)  has 

•  I  the  Borid,  prolix,  ana  ob*  ore  dew  riptioo  of  his  villa,  which 

bore  the di  tnd  had  been  the  property  of  Avitus.   The 

gt't  >«.•    titoatioo    is   not  ascertained.     Consult    however   the    notes  of 
avaron  and  Sirmond. 

.  ..  t  g    baa  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic 

ii  .i  runt  whir  h  be  made  to  his  friends,  whose  ratales  were  in 

>  ■.      .  -     The  morning-hours  were  spent  in  the 

rphttru!' •  rinm.  or  tennivronrt  ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished 

with  IaIhi  authors,  profane  and  religious ;  the  former  lor  the  men,  the 
latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at  dinner,  and  rapper, 
with  hot  me.it  (boiled  and  roast)  and  wine  During  the  intermediate 
time,  the  company  rfept,  took  the  air  on  horseback,  and  umm!  the  warm 
loth. 

-  rentv  lines  of  panegyric,  (605—576.1  which  describe  the  impor- 
tunity ■■•  and  of  Gaul,  rtrugsrling  lo  overcome  the  modest 
reluctai  blown  away  by  thr<e  words  of  an  honest 


nual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was  held  at 
Aries  ;  their  deliberations  might  perhaps  be  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial 
brothers  ;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  their  countrymen.  Avitus, 
after  a  decent  resistance,  accepted  the  imperial 
diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and  his 
election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  bar- 
barians and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of 
Marcian,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  solicited  and 
obtained :  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and  Italy,  though 
humbled  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted  with 
a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic 
usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  in-  character  of 
debted  for  the  purple,  had  acquired  Stf^sJS* 
the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  A.  D.  453— 466. 
his  elder  brother  Torismond  ;  and  he  justified  this 
atrocious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  predecessor 
had  formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the  em- 
pire.'1 Such  a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  virtues  of  a  barbarian  ;  but  the  manners  of 
Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane  ;  and  posterity 
may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture 
of  a  Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately 
observed,  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  of  social  inter- 
course. In  an  epistle,  dated  from  the  court  of 
Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one 
of  his  friends,  in  the  following  description:1  "  By 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would 
command  the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
his  merit;  and  although  he  is  born  a  prince,  his 
merit  would  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is  of  a 
middle  stature,  his  body  appears  rather  plump  than 
fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned  limbs  agility  is 
united  with  muscular  strength.s  If  you  examine 
his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  fore- 
head, large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin 
lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion, that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty 
than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his 
time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may 
be  concisely  represented.  Before  day-break,  he 
repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel, 
where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy; 
but  those  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  senti- 
ments, consider  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  effect 
of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
His  chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of 
decent  aspect  and  behaviour :  the  noisy  crowd  of 

historian.  Komanum  ambisset  imperium.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.e.  II.  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  1 08.) 

q  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  hlood-royal 
of  the  Goths,  acknowledges,  and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  718.) 
the  crime  which  their  slave  Joniandes  had  hasely  dissembled,  (c,  43. 
p.  673.) 

■  This  elaborate  description  (1.  i.  ep.  ii.  p.  2— 7.)  was  dictated  hysome 
political  motive.  It  was  designed  lor  the  public  eye,  and  had  been 
ihowil  by  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  liis  epistles.  The  first  hook  was  published  separately.  See 
Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  torn,  xvi.p.  264. 

■  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  minute  cir- 
cumstances,  and  technical  phrases,  which  could  he  tolerable,  or  indeed 
intelligible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  or  Sidonius, 
had  frequented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 
(Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  404.) 
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his  barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audience ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils 
or  curtains,  that  conceal  the  council-chamber  from 
vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are 
successively  introduced  :  Theodoric  listens  with  at- 
tention, answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and 
either  announces  or  delays,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  business,  his  final  resolution.  About  eight 
(the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he 
chooses  to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on 
horseback,  his  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite  youth  ; 
but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim  : 
as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble 
warfare  ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept 
any  military  service  which  he  could  perform  him- 
self. On  common  days,  his  dinner  is  not  different 
from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen  ;  but  every 
Saturday,  many  honourable  guests  are  invited  to 
the  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occasions,  is  served 
with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul,  and 
the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.'  The  gold  or  silver 
prate  is  less  remarkable  for  its  weight,  than  for  the 
brightness  and  curious  workmanship  :  the  taste  is 
gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly 
luxury  ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of 
temperance ;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  pre- 
vails is  interrupted  only  by  grave  and  instructive 
conversation.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes 
indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encou- 
rages his  friends  to  forget  the  royal  majesty,  and  is 
delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  passions, 
which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this 
game,  which  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alter- 
nately displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience, 
and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs  : 
he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers 
choose  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  moments  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king, 
have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.u  About 
the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business 
again  returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sun- 
set, when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses 
the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.  At 
the  supper,  a  more  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and 
pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert, 
not  to  offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit : 
but  female  singers,  and  the  soft  effeminate  modes  of 
music,  are  severely  banished,  and  such  martial  tunes 
as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  are  alone 
grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.     He  retires  from 

t  Videas  sibi  elegantiam  Graecam,  abundantiam  Gallicanam,  celerita- 
tem  Italam  ;  publicam  pompara,  privatum  diligentiam,  regiam  disci- 
pi  i  n  a  m . 

u  Tunc  etiam  ego  aliquid  obsecraturus  feliciter  vincor,  et  mihi 
tabula  perit  Ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  Auvergne  was  not  a  subject 
of  Theodoric ;  but  be  might  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice  or 
favour  at  the  court  of  Thoulouse. 

x  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of 
fidelity,  which  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 


table ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace, 
and  the  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  en-   „. 

His    expedition 

couraged  Avitus  to  assume  the  purple,  into  Spain, 
he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  "  '  436 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  republic."  The  exploits  of 
Theodoric  soon  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
not  degenerated  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  an- 
cestors. After  the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in 
Aquitain,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in 
Gallicia,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  provincials  of  Carthagena 
and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  a  hostile  invasion,  re- 
presented their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions. 
Count  Fronto  was  despatched,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  with  advantageous  offers  of  peace 
and  alliance  ;  and  Theodoric  interposed  his  weighty 
mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  Rome.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Re- 
chiarius,  "  that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his 
arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try,  whether  he  will 
dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou- 
louse." Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  pre- 
vent the  bold  designs  of  his  enemy:  he  passed  the 
Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths  :  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  served  under  his  standard  ;  and 
though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant  of 
Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  the  absolute  possession  of  the  Spanish 
conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather  the  two  na- 
tions, encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga  ; 
and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  appeared  for 
a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  ad- 
vanced to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retain- 
ed the  splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  commerce 
and  dignity  J  His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with 
blood ;  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of 
their  female  captives,  more  especially  of  the  conse- 
crated virgins ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches 
and  altars  were  confounded  in  the  universal  pil- 
lage. The  unfortunate  king  of  the  Suevi  had 
escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight :  he  was 
delivered  to  his  implacable  rival ;  and  Rechiarius, 
who  neither  desired  nor  expected  mercy,  received, 
with  manly  constancy,  the  death  which  he  would 
probably  have  inflicted.     After  this  bloody  sacri- 

Roma;  sum,  te  duce,  Amicus, 

Principe  te,  MILES. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  511. 
y  Quaeque  sinil  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Auson.  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  245. 
From  the  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navi- 
gation from  the  ports  of  Gallicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and 
practised.  The  ships  of  Bracara,  or  Braga,  cautiously  steered  along 
the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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lice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodoric  carried  bis 
victorious  arms  as  tar  as  Merida,  the  principal  town 
of  Lusitania.  without  meeting  any  resistance,  ex- 
cept from  the  miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia  ;  but 
be  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  success,  and 
recalled  from  Spain,  before  be  could  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  conquests.  In  bis  retreat  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  bis  disappointment  on 
the  country  through  which  be  passed  ;  and,  in  the 
sack  of  Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a 
faithless  ally,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the 
kiiiir  of  the  Visigoths  fought  and  vanquished  in  the 
name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  expired  ; 
and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend, 
whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  western 
empire.1 

The    pressing    solicitations    of   the 

A»itus  is  deposed, 

a  d. -loo.  senate  and  people,  persuaded  the  em- 
peror Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Rome,  and  to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  his  son-in-law, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated  bis  praises  in  a 
panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses  ;  but  this  composi- 
tion, though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue,* 
seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion  either 
of  genius  or  of  truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade 
that  sacred  name,  exaggerates  the  merit  of  a 
sovereign  and  a  father  ;  and  bis  prophecy  of  a  long 
and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted  by  the 
event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger, 
indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury  : 
age  had  not  extinguished  bis  amorous  inclinations  ; 
and  he  is  accused  of  insulting,  with  indiscreet  and 
ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands  whose  wives  he 
had  seduced  or  violated.b  But  the  Romans  were 
not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his  faults,  or  to 
acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the 
empire  became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each 
other ;  and  the  stranger  of  Gaul  was  the  object  of 
popular  hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  asserted 
their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor  ; 
and  their  authority,  which  bad  been  originally  de- 
rived from  the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortilied 
by  the  actual  weakness  of  a  declining  monarchy. 
Yet  even  such  a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the 
votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their  discontent  had 

i  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatius,  who,  as  bishop  of  Iria  Flavin,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a 
sufferer.  Jomanrles  (c.  44.  p.  675,  676,  677.)  has  expatiated,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

.  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging  to  Trajan's  library, 

»mong  the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.     Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  ix. 

8  p.  284.     Carm.  viii.  p.  350. 

t'  l.iixunov  agere  volen*  a  tenatoribtis  projectus  est,  is  the  concise 

.on  of  Gregory  of  Toar»f  (I.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.)    An  old 

Chronicle  (in  torn.  ii.   p.  649.)  mentions  an   indecent  jest  of  Avitus, 

which  seems  more  applicable  to  Rome  than  to  Treves. 

.ii-  [Paaegyr.  Anthem.  90S,  tec.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of 
It.<  me  r.  the  lawful  heir,  as  he  <  hoov  s  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic 
■  ic  kingdom*. 

>'.e   Chronicle   of  Matins      Jornandes  (c.  xliv.  p.  670.)  styles 

him,  with  tome  truth,  viruni  egregium,  tt  pene  tunc  in  Italia  ad  exer- 

ringalarero. 

»  Parceas  innocent  ix  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate,  hut  contemptuous, 

laognagi  of  \  ictor  Tannunensis,  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger.  Euseb.)  In 

another  place,  he  calls  him,  vir  totius  simplicitatis.    This  commenda. 

•riore  humble,  hut  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the  praises 

of  Sidonius. 


not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  inflamed,  by  the 
count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the  military  de- 
fence of  Italy.  The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of  Ricimer  ;  but  he 
was  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  the  nation 
of  the  Suevi:c  his  pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be 
exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in 
whose  elevation  he  had  not  been  consulted.  His 
faithful  and  important  services  against  the  common 
enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formidable  ;d  and 
after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of 
Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  Ricimer 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  De- 
liverer of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment  to  sig- 
nify to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing 
struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency, 
however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer,e  he  was  per- 
mitted to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  the  more 
desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia ;  but  the 
resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied  ;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
his  death.  He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the 
humble  hope,  not  of  arming  the  Visigoths  in  his 
cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and  treasures  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of 
Auvergne.f  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, arrested  him  on  the  road  ;  yet  his  remains 
were  decently  transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in 
his  native  province,  and  he  reposed  at  the  feet  of 
his  holy  patron.s  Avitus  left  only  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  inherited  the 
patrimony  of  his  father-in-law ;  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and 
private  expectations.  His  resentment  prompted  him 
to  join,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  the  measures  of 
a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul;  and  the  poet  had  con- 
tracted some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  suc- 
ceeding emperor.h 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the    Character  and 

i  ,  •  c  a  j     elevation  of 

welcome   discovery   ot    a    great    and    Majorjal, 
heroic   character,  such  as  sometimes       A-  D-  457- 
arise  in  a  degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  human  species.     The  emperor  Majorian  has 

f  Me  suffered,  as  it  Is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  279.  696)  Gregory  of  Tours,  his 
peculiar  votary,  has  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr,  an 
entire  book,  (de  Gloria  Martyrum,  I.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn, 
xi.  p.  861—871.)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  per- 
formed by  his  relics. 

g  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  108.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the 
reign  of  his  countryman.  The  words  of  Idatius,  "  caret  imperio,  caret 
et  vita,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent;  but  it 
must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (I.  ii.  c.  7.)  could  suppose,  that 
he  died  of  the  plague. 

h  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  pay- 
nnnt. 

Sic  riiihi  diverge  nuper  sub  Marte  radenti 
.1  nssisti  placido  Victor  lit  essem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tihi  servati  lingua  poetir, 
Ato,ue  meie  vita;  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  iv.  p.  30& 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  448,  &c. 
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deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
posterity  ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested 
historian  :  "  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects ; 
that  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies  ;  and  that  he 
excelled  in  every  virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had 
reigned  over  the  Romans."1  Such  a  testimony  may 
justify  at  least  the  panegyric  of  Sidonius ;  and  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance,  that,  although  the 
obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal 
zeal,  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  his  object  confined  him,  on  this  occa- 
sion, within  the  bounds  of  truth. k  Majorian  derived 
his  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  had  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  Illyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a 
respectable  officer,  who  administered  the  revenues 
of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity  ;  and  generously 
preferred  the  friendship  of  ./Etius,  to  the  tempting 
offers  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the  future 
emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid 
courage,  premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  libe- 
rality in  a  scanty  fortune.  He  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  iEtius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared, 
and  sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his 
wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  service.1 
Majorian,  after  the  death  of  jEtius,  was  recalled, 
and  promoted  ;  and  his  intimate  connexion  with 
count  Ricimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  western  empire. 
During  the  vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdication 
of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  barbarian,  whose  birth 
excluded  him  from  the  imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician  ;  resigned,  to  his 
friend,  the  conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
some  months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited 
by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.m  He  was 
invested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and  the 
epistle  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate  will  best 
describe  his  situation  and  his  sentiments.  "  Your 
election,  Conscript  Fathers !  and  the  ordinance  of 
the  most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your  empe- 

i  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  ovroi  yap  6 
Maiopu'os  Zv/jiTravTa?  tss  inoirore  Vwfj.aiu>v  /3e/3a<r<\euKOTa?  imepaipujv 
aperr;  rrao-f/ ;  and  afterwards,  avnp  to  fiev  eic  Tar  imijKos?  /utTpior 
76701(09,  (pofiepo?  oe  to  er  ts?  TroXefitovs,  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
194.)  a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

k  The  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the 
year  458,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than 
genius,  and  more  labour  than  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial ; 
the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix;  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to 
exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light.  The  private 
life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107—305. 

1  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with 
his  disgrace.  It  should  seem  that  iEtius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marl- 
borough,  was  governed  by  his  wife  ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  miracles,  (Gregor.  Turou.  1.  ii.c.  7.  p.  162.)  was  not  incom- 
patible with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

m  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in 
the  Campi  Canini,  or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Tesin 
flows,  in  its  descent  from  Mount  Adula,  to  the  Lago  Maggiore.  (Cluver. 
Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  100,  101.)  This  boasted  victory  over  nine 
hundred  barbarians  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  373,  &c.)  betrays  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Italy. 

n  Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestrae  arbitrio,  et  fortis- 
simi  exercitus  ordinatioue  agnoscite.  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  34. 


ror.n  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper 
the  counsels  and  events  of  my  administration,  to 
your  advantage,  and  to  the  public  welfare!  For  my 
own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted,  to 
reign;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the  obligations 
of  a  citizen,  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish 
ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labours, 
which  were  imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  there- 
fore, the  prince  whom  you  have  made  ;  partake  the 
duties  which  you  have  enjoined  ;  and  may  our 
common  endeavours  promote  the  happiness  of  an 
empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands. 
Be  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume 
her  ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not 
only  innocent  but  meritorious.  Let  none,  except 
the  authors  themselves,  be  apprehensive  of  dela- 
tions,0 which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  condemned,  and, 
as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own  vigi- 
lance, and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer, 
shall  regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have 
saved  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. p  You 
now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  government :  you 
may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assur- 
ances of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  com- 
panion of  your  life  and  dangers  ;  who  still  glories 
in  the  name  of  senator;  and  who  is  anxious,  that 
you  should  never  repent  of  the  judgment  which  you 
have  pronounced  in  his  favour."  The  emperor, 
who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  revived 
the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty,  which 
Trajan  would  not  have  disclaimed,  must  have 
derived  those  generous  sentiments  from  his  own 
heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to  his  imita- 
tion by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.q 

The  private  and  public  actions  of      „.     ,  . 

1  .  His  salutary 

Majorian  are  very  imperfectly  known :  laws, 

but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  origi- 
nal cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved  his 
people,  who  sympathized  in  their  distress,  who  had 
studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such  re- 
formation was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual 
remedies  to  the  public  disorders/  His  regulations 
concerning  the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove, 

ad  calcem  Cod.  Theodos.)  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  empire: 

Postquam  ordine  vobis 

Ordoomnis  regnum  dederat;  plebs,  curia,  miles, 

Et  collega  simul. 386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 

o  Either  dilationes,  or  delationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading; 
but  there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have 
therefore  given  the  preference. 

P  Ab  externo  hoste  et  a  domestica  clade  liberavimus:  by  the  latter, 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus;  whose  death  he  con- 
sequently avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sidonius  is 
fearful  and  obscure  ;  he  describes  the  twelve  Csesars,  the  nations  of 
Africa,  &c.  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus,  (305— 
369.) 

q  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate.  (Novell. 
tit.  iv.  p.  34.)  Yet  the  expression,  regnum  nostrum,  bears  some  taint 
of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  respublica,  which 
he  frequently  repeats. 

r  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  number,  but  very 
long  and  various)  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv. 
p.  32 — 37.  Godefroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these  addi- 
tional pieces. 
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or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  griev- 
ances. I.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was 
solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve  the 
treari/  fortunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superindic- 
tions.*  With  this  view,  he  granted  an  universal 
amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute  discharge  of  all  arrears 
of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which,  under  any  pretence, 
the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the  people. 
This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and 
■■profitable  claims,  improved  and  purified  the 
sources  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  the  subject  who 
could  now  look  back  without  despair,  might  labour 
with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his 
country.  II.  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes.  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  provincial  magistrates  ;  and  suppressed  the  ex- 
traordinary commissions  which  had  been  introduced, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of  the  prae- 
torian pra'fects.  The  favourite  servants,  who  ob- 
tained such  irregular  powers,  were  insolent  in  their 
behaviour,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands  :  they 
affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and 
they  were  discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did 
not  twice  exceed  the  sum  which  they  condescended 
to  pay  into  the  treasury.  One  instance  of  their  ex- 
tortion would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  authen- 
ticated by  the  legislator  himself.  They  exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold :  but  they  refused  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only 
such  ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines.  The  subject,  who  was 
unprovided  with  these  curious  medals,  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their  rapaci- 
ous demands  ;  or.  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research, 
his  imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  money  of  former  times.'  III. 
•'  The  municipal  corporations,  (says  the  emperor,) 
the  lesser  senators,  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled 
them,)  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart  of 
the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And 
yet  so  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice 
of  magistrates,  and  the  venality  of  collectors,  that 
many  of  their  members,  renouncing  their  dignity 
and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in  distant 
and  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  com- 
pels, their  return  to  their  respective  cities  ;  but  he 
removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced  them  to 
desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  functions. 
They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying 
the  tribute;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible 
for  the  whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they 
are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular  account  of 
the   payments  which   they  have  actually  received, 

i        .<  provincialium  varia  atrpie  multipliri  tributorum  exactione 
fortaoM,  rt  extraordinariif  fitcalium  •olutiooam  oneribut  ittriu*,  ice. 

Novell.  Majon.ni    tit.  iv.  p.  31. 

■    I  ■  >i  l,r.-.,wv    vol.  j.  p.  329,  330,  331.)  ban  founil,  by  a  dili. 

iquirjr,  that  ourri  of  the  Antoninei  weighed  one  hundred  and 

■,    and  Hi',-'-  of  the  fifth  rentnry  only  sixty. eight,    Engliih 

grain*     Majorian  giro* currency  to  all  gold  coin,  excepting  only  the 

Oatlic  ti/lidun,   from   >U  deficiency,   not   in   the  weight,   but   in   the 

standard. 

»  The    whole   edict   'Novell.    Majorian.   tit.  vi.    p.  V>.)  is  curious. 


and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the 
public.  IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant,  that 
these  corporate  bodies  were  too  much  inclined  to 
retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  they 
had  suffered  ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful 
office  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the 
people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some 
man  of  discretion  and  integrity,  who  would  dare  to 
assert  their  privileges,  to  represent  their  grievances, 
to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and 
authority. 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  mourn-  The  edifices  of 
ful  view  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 
Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they  had 
neither  leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination, 
to  perpetrate.  The  tempest  of  war  might  strike 
some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion which  undermined  the  foundations  of  those 
massy  fabrics,  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently, 
during  a  period  of  ten  centuries  ;  and  the  motives 
of  interest,  that  afterwards  operated  without  shame 
or  control,  were  severely  checked  by  the  taste  and 
spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian.  The  decay  of 
the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the 
public  works.  The  circus  and  theatres  might  still 
excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the 
people  :  the  temples,  which  had  escaped  the  zeal 
of  the  christians,  were  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
gods  or  men  ;  the  diminished  crowds  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticoes  ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls 
of  justice  became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation, 
whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either  by  study 
or  business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or  im- 
perial, greatness  were  no  longer  revered,  as  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  capital :  they  were  only  esteemed 
as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient,  than  the  distant  quarry.  Spe- 
cious petitions  were  continually  addressed  to  the 
easy  magistrates  of  Rome,  which  stated  the  want  of 
stones  or  bricks  for  some  necessary  service :  the 
fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced  for 
the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs  ;  and 
the  degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to 
their  own  emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrile- 
gious hands,  the  labours  of  their  ancestors.  Ma- 
jorian, who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of 
the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the  growing 
evil.u  He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the 
sole  cognizance  of  the  extreme  cases  which  might 
justify  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice;  im- 
posed a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold  (two  thousand 

"  AntiquarUm  a'dium  <1  issijiat  nr  speciosa  constructio ;  et  tit  illiquid 
reparetur,  magna  diruuntur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  naacitur,  ut  etiam 
unaaquiaque  privatum  eedificiumconetruena,  per  gratia mjudicuaa  .... 
preiumere  de  public  is  Incis  necegearia,  et  transferre  non  dubitet,"  &c. 
With  equal  zeal,  hut  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  repealed  the  same  complaints.  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p. 

32«,  327  )     If  I  prosecute  this  history,  1  shall  not  he  unmindful  of  the 

decline  and  fall  of  the  city  of  Rome;  an  interesting  object,  to  which 
my  plan  was  originally  confined. 
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pounds  sterling,)  on  every  magistrate  who  should 
presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
licence ;  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal 
obedience  of  their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe 
whipping,  and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator  might  seem  to 
forget  the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but 
his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous  principle,  and  Ma- 
jorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of 
those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and 
deserved  to  live.  The  emperor  conceived,  that  it 
was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  marriage-bed:  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  these  salutary  purposes,  are 
of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind. 
The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated  their  virginity  to 
Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil,  till 
they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows 
under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  for- 
feiture of  half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations, 
or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages  were  con- 
demned or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confisca- 
tion and  exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the 
guilt  of  adultery,  that,  if  the  criminal  returned  to 
Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Ma- 
jorian,  be  slain  with  impunity." 
Majorian  pre.  While  the  emperor  Majorian  assidu- 

Afrtcat0  Iuvade  ously  laboured  to  restore  the  happiness 
a.  D.  457.  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encoun- 
tered the  arms  of  Genseric,  from  his  character  and 
situation,  their  most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of 
Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano  ;  but  the  imperial  troops  sur- 
prised and  attacked  the  disorderly  barbarians,  who 
were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania ; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and 
their  leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in 
the  number  of  the  slain.y  Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign  ;  but  the 
strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most  numerous  forces, 
were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast 
of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The 
public  opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  ar- 
duous task  on  the  genius  of  Majorian.  Rome  ex- 
pected from  him  alone  the  restitution  of  Africa ; 
and  the  design,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the 
Vandals  in  their  new  settlements,  was  the  result  of 
bold  and  judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor 
could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of 
Italy ;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  always  sur- 
passed his  equals;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.     Such  a 

x  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany, 
in  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  personal 
resentment.  (Novell,  tit.  ix.  p.  47.)  The  law  of  Majorian,  which 
punished  obstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Severus.  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37.) 

y  Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  385—440. 

'-  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most 
tolerable  passages  of  the  Panegyric,  (470—552.)  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Peuples,  &c.  torn.  viii.  p.  49 — 55.)  is  a  more  satisfactory  commentator 
than  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 


reformation  of  national  manners  might  be  embraced 
by  the  rising  generation  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
those  princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declining 
monarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advan- 
tage, or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are 
forced  to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the 
most  pernicious  abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weak- 
est of  his  predecessors,  was  reduced  to  the  disgrace- 
ful expedient  of  substituting  barbarian  auxiliaries 
in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects :  and  his  su- 
perior abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous 
instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used 
it.  Besides  the  confederates,  who  were  already 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  the  fame  of  his 
liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  nations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais. 
Many  thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila, 
the  Gepidae,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the 
plains  of  Liguria;  and  their  formidable  strength 
was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.2  They 
passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor 
led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour ; 
sounding,  with  his  long  staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice, 
or  snow,  and  encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  com- 
plained of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful  assur- 
ance, that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of 
Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to 
shut  their  gates  :  they  soon  implored,  and  experi- 
enced, the  clemency  of  Majorian.  He  vanquished 
Theodoric  in  the  field  ;  and  admitted  to  his  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not 
unworthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  pre- 
carious, reunion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  well  as 
of  force;*  and  the  independent  Bagaudac,  who  had 
escaped,  or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns, 
were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  barbarian  allies ;  his 
throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate 
people  ;  but  the  emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  a  maritime  power,  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
republic  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence, 
that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the 
axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  sea.b  Under  circumstances  much  less  favour- 
able, Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the  Apennine 
were  felled  ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of 
Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  restored ;  Italy  and 
Gaul  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to 
the  public  service  ;  and  the  imperial  navy  of  three 

a  Ta  /j.ev  o7r\oir,  ra  <3e  Xofois,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction 
of  Priscus  (Excerpt.  Leyat.  p.  42.)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  Majorian.  Jornandes  has  suppressed  the 
defeat  and  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed 
in  Gallicia;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 

b  Florus,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy,  that 
the  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships;  and  indeed  the  whole  trans- 
action, as  it  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much 
from  the  probable  course  of  human  cveuts. 
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hundred  large  galleys,  with  an  adequate  proportion 
of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in 
the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain."  The  intrepid  countenance  oi"  Majorian 
animated  his  troops  with  a  confidence  of  victory  ; 
and  if  we  might  credit  the  historian  Procopius,  his 
courage  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after 
disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage, 
in  the  character  of  his  own  ambassador:  and  Gen- 
seric  was  afterwards  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that 
he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as 
an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which 
would  not  have  been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of 
a  hero.d 

Tbe  loss  of  ins  Without  the  help  of  a  personal  in- 
terview, Genseric  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adver- 
sary He  practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  His 
applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  sub- 
missive, and  perhaps  more  sincere  ;  but  the  inflex- 
ible Majorian  had  adopted  the  ancient  maxim,  that 
Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as  Carthage  existed 
in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  dis^ 
trusted  the  valour  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  south  ;e  he  suspected 
the  fidelity  of  the  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred 
him  as  an  Arian  tyrant ;  and  the  desperate  measure 
which  he  executed,  of  reducing  Mauritania  into  a 
desert,1  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on 
any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was 
saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the 
treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects  ;  envious,  or 
apprehensive,  of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguard- 
ed fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagcna  :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  pre- 
parations of  three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single 
day.s  After  this  event,  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
antagonists  showed  them  superior  to  their  fortune. 
The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  acci- 
dental victory,  immediately  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions for  peace.     The  emperor  of  the  west,  who  was 

c  Interca  ilnplici  texis  dum  littorc  rlasscm 
Inferno  superoque  mari,  cedit  omnia  in  aequor 

Sylva  tibi,  Sec. 

Sidon.  Pauegyr.  Majorian.  441 — 461. 
The  number  of  ships,  which   Pnscus  fixed  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an 
indefinite    compariyjii    with    the    fleets   of   Agamemnon,   Xerxes,   and 

Augustus. 

a  Procopiai  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  When  Genseric  con. 
ducted  his  unknown  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  anus 
Hashed  of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  locks 
with  a  black  colour. 

<;  Spoliisque  potitoi 

Immensis,  robur  luxu  jam  perdidit  omur, 
Quo  valuit  durn  pauper  crat. 

Panet'yr.  Majorian.  330. 
He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly  as  it  should  seem,  the  vices 
of  ins  subject* 

II'  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  sprint's,  'Priscus,  p.  42.) 
Dnjbm,  IUM.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  475.)  observes,  that  the  magazine) 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth,  might  escape  his  destructive 
March.  'I  wo  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same 
place;  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  coin. 
Sliaws  Travels,  p    130, 


capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting 
heavy  disappointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or 
rather  to  a  suspension,  of  arms  ;  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that,  before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  he 
should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a 
second  war.  Majorian  returned  to  Italy,  to  prose- 
cute his  labours  for  the  public  happiness  ;  and  as 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  might 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which 
threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  recent  mis- 
fortune of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  :  almost  every  de- 
scription of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exaspe- 
rated against  the  reformer,  since  they  all  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he  endea- 
voured to  suppress  ;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  im- 
pelled the  inconstant  passions  of  the  barbarians 
against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The 
virtues  of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
impetuous  sedition,  which  broke  out  in  the  camp 
near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  imperial  purple :  five  days 
after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of 
a  dysentery  ;h  and  the  humble  tomb, 

/  J  '  '        His  death, 

which  covered  his  remains,  was  con-      a.  d.  46i, 
secrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude        us"st  7' 
of  succeeding  generations.'     The  private  character 
of  Majorian  inspired  love  and  respect.     Malicious 
calumny  and  satire  excited  his  indignation,  or,  if 
he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt ;  but  he 
protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to   the   familiar  society  of  his 
friends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry, 
without  degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank.k 
It  was   not  perhaps  without  some   „,., 

r  r  Kicimer    reigns 

regret,    that    Ricimer    sacrificed   his   "i"1"  ">e  name 

•  ,  •  •   .  ofSeverus, 

tnend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition :  a.  d. 
but  he  resolved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  46i-407. 
avoid  the  imprudent  preference  of  superior  virtue 
and  merit.  At  his  command,  the  obsequious  senate 
of  Rome  bestowed  the  imperial  title  on  Libius  Se- 
verus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  west  without 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition. 
History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth, 
his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus 
expired,  as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to 
his  patron  ;'  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate 

cr  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ricimer,  boldly 
and  honestly  declares,  Vandali  per  proditores  admoniti,  &c.  he  dissem- 
bles, however,  the  name  of  the  traitor. 

h  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.8.  p.  104.  The  testimony  of  Idatius 
is  fair  and  impartial ;  "  Majoriaiium  de  Galliis  Romam  redeuutem,  et 
Romano  imperio  vel  noroini  res  necessarias  ordi  nan  tern  ;  Riehimer 
livore  percitus,  et  itivirlorum  consilio  fultus,  fraude  interfieit  circum- 
ventum."  Some  read  Sitevurum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efface  either  of 
tin-  words,  as  they  express  the  different  accomplices  who  united  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

i  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodius,  No.  exxxv.  inter  Sirmond  Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  1903.  It  is  flat  and  obscure  ;  hut  Ennodius  was  made  bishop 
of  I'avia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves 
credit  and  regard. 

k  Sidoniusgivesa  tedious  account  (I.  i.  epist.  xi.  p.  25 — 31.)  of  a  sup- 
per at  Aries,  to  which  lie  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor;  but  a 
casual  disinterested  remark,  "Subrisit  Augustus;  ut  erat  auctoritate 
serVata,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset,  joci  plenus,"  outweighs  the  six 
hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 

1  Sidonius  (I'anegyr.  Anthem.  317.)  dismisses  him  to  heaven: 
Auxerat  Augustus  naturae  lege  Severus 
Divorum  numerum. 
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his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years, 
between  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  the  elevation  of 
Anthemius.  During  that  period,  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer  alone  ;  and  although 
the  modest  barbarian  disclaimed  the  name  of  king, 
he  accumulated  treasures,  formed  a  separate  army, 
negociated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with 
the  same  independent  and  despotic  authority,  which 
was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric. 
But  his  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps  ;  and 
two  Roman  generals,  Marcellinus  and  ^Egidius, 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  by  re- 
jecting, with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled 
an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered 

Revolt  of  Mar-  r  , .    .  ,     , 

ceiiimis  in  Dal-   to  the  old  religion ;   and  the   devout 
pagans,  who   secretly   disobeyed   the 
laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his  pro- 
found skill  in  the  science  of  divination.     But  he 
possessed  the  more  valuable  qualifications  of  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  courage  ;m  the  study  of  the  Latin 
literature  had  improved  his  taste ;  and  his  military 
talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  great  iEtius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was 
involved.     By  a  timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped 
the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his 
liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  western  em- 
pire.    His  voluntary,  or   reluctant,  submission  to 
the  authority  of  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  the 
government  of  Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  army, 
stationed  in  that  island  to  oppose,  or  to  attack,  the 
Vandals  ;  but  his  barbarian  mercenaries,  after  the 
emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artful 
liberality  of  Ricimer.     At  the  head  of  a  band  of 
faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occu- 
pied the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of 
patrician  of  the  west,  secured  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet, 
which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  and 
alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa." 
and  of  #>idius    -^gidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul, 
in  Gaul.        wno  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated, 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,0  proclaimed  his  im- 
mortal resentment  against  the  assassins  of  his  be- 
loved master.     A  brave  and  numerous  army  was 
attached  to  his  standard  ;  and,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he 
maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of  ^Egidius  respect- 


And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  time  of  Justinian, 
praises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  Rome.  (Sirmond  Not.  ad 
Sidon.  p.  Ill,  112.) 

m  Tillemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  virtues  of  infidels,  at- 
tributes this  advantageous  portrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has 
preserved)  to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian.  (Hist,  des  Empe- 
reurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  330.) 

n  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  In  various  circum- 
stances of  the  Life  of  Marcellinus,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
historian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

o  I  must  apply  to  .(Egidius  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Panegyr. 
Majorian.  553.)  bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general,  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  report,  commends 
his  christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42.)  his  military  virtues. 

P  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  The  Pere  Daniel, 
whose  ideas  were  superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  objections 
against  the  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist,  de  France,  torn.  i.  Preface  Histo- 
rique,  p.  lxxviii.  &c.) ;  but  they  have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos, 
(Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  460—510.)  and  by  two  authors  who  disputed 


able  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  Franks,  who  had 
punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Chil- 
deric, elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king ;  his 
vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified  by 
that  singular  honour  ;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they 
had  offered  to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently 
acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  prince. 
The  authority  of  yEgidius  ended  only  with  his  life ; 
and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence, 
which  derived  some  countenance  from  the  character 
of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  pas- 
sionate credulity  of  the  Gauls.1' 
The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to 

,  .   .      ,      °  .  ,  Naval  war  of 

which  the  western  empire  was  gradu-  the  Vandals, 
ally  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  AD"  46'-467- 
reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of 
the  Vandal  pirates. q  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they 
equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage  ; 
and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  important 
expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  im- 
penetrable secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted 
sail.  When  he  was  asked  by  his  pilot,  what  course 
he  should  steer  ;  "  Leave  the  determination  to  the 
winds  (replied  the  barbarian,  with  pious  arrogance) ; 
they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast  whose  in- 
habitants have  provoked  the  divine  justice:"  but 
if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise 
orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most 
criminal.  The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lu- 
cania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dal- 
matia, Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily :  they  were  tempted 
to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
their  arms  spread  desolation  or  terror,  from  the 
columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As 
they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory, 
they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged 
any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the  cele- 
rity of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  which  attracted  their  desires  ;  and  as 
they  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses, 
they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  swept  the  dis- 
mayed country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
Vandals  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome 


the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  (p.  131—177.  310—339.)  With 
regard  to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  prolong 
the  life  of  iEgidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Ida- 
tius, or  to  correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  quarto  anno,  instead 
of  octavo. 

q  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Priscus,  (Excerpta  Lega- 
tion, p.  42.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  189,  190.  and  c.  22. 
p.  228.)  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  17.  and  Ruinart, 
p.  467—481.)  and  in  the  three  panegyrics  of  Sidonius,  whose  chronolo- 
gical order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and 
Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  vii.  441—451.  Majoriau.  Carm.  v.  327 — 350. 
385 — 440.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  348—386.)  In  one  passage  the  poet 
seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong  idea,  by  a  lively 
image: 

Hinc  Vandalus  hostis 

Urget ;  et  in  nostrum  numerosa  classe  quotannis 

Militat  excidium  ;  conversoque  ordine  Fati 

Torrida  Caucaseos  infert  raihi  Byrsa  furores. 
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and  perilous  warfare  ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the 
first  conquerors  was  almost  extinguished,  and  their 
sons,  who  were  born  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious 
baths  and  gardens  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
valour  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  w  as  readily  sup- 
plied b\  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans, 
of  captives  and  outlaws  ;  and  those  desperate 
wretches,  who  had  already  violated  the  laws  of  their 
country,  were  the  most  eager  to  promote  the  atro- 
cious acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of  Genseric. 
In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners,  he  some- 
times consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged 
his  cruelty  ;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble 
citizens  of  Zant  or  Zacynthus.  whose  mangled 
bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was  imputed,  by 
the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity. 
Xfwiations  Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused 

with the eastern    Dv    any   provocations;    but  the   war, 

empire,  -      r 

a.  D.  462,  &c.  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prose- 
cuted against  the  Roman  empire,  was  justified  by  a 
specious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow  of 
Valentinian.  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive 
from  Rome  to  Carthage,  w  as  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
Theodosian  house  ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia, 
became  the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest 
son  ;  and  the  stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim, 
which  could  not  easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  de- 
manded a  just  proportion  of  the  imperial  patrimony. 
An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation, 
was  offered  by  the  eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a 
necessary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Placidia,  were  honourably  restored,  and  the 
fury  of  the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  western  empire.  The  Italians,  destitute  of  a 
naval  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  protecting 
their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  east ;  who  had  formerly  acknow- 
ledged, in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two  empires  had 
alienated  their  interest  and  their  inclinations  ;  the 
faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged  ;  and  the  west- 
ern Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  medi- 
ation. The  haughty  Ricimcr,  who  had  long  struggled 
w  ith  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  at  length 
reduced  to  address  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  humble  language  of  a  subject;  and  Italy  sub- 
mitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the  alliance,  to 
accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east.1"  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, or  even  of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the 
distinct  series  of  the  Byzantine  history  ;  but  a  con- 

r  The    poet  himself  is  compelled  to   acknowledge  the  distress   of 
Ru  irner : 

Prseterea  invictus  Ricimcr,  quern  puhlica  fata 
RespiciUDt,  propria  solus  vix  Marie  repellit 

I'iratarn  per  rura  vagum 

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  Hie  Til>er,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  tin;  river-god,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounce! 
her  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  ROddeM 
of  the  east.  This  fabulous  machinery,  which  the  genius  of  Cutldian 
had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse 
■jus. 
«  'I  he  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno,  are 
rerlurcfl  to  tome  imperfect  fragment*,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  sup- 
plier) trom  the  more  re'ent  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and 
Cedrenu*. 


cise  view  of  the  reign  and  character  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  may  explain  the  last  efforts  that  were  attempted 
to  save  the  falling  empire  of  the  west.s 
Since   the   death    of    the    younger 

,  .  c    Leo,  emperor  of 

Theodostus,  the  domestic  repose  ot  the  east, 
Constantinople  had  never  been  in-  • D"  45l— 4M- 
terrupted  by  war  or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  be- 
stowed her  hand,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  east,  on  the 
modest  virtue  of  Marcian  :  he  gratefully  reverenced 
her  august  rank  and  virgin  chastity  ;  and,  after 
her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the 
religious  worship,  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  imperial  saint.'  Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to  behold 
with  indifference  the  misfortunes  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince, 
to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascrib- 
ed to  a  secret  promise,  which  had  formerly  been 
exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a  captive  in  the 
power  of  Genseric.u  The  death  of  Marcian,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  east 
to  the  danger  of  a  popular  election,  if  the  superior 
weight  of  a  single  family  had  not  been  able  to 
incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  candidate  whose 
interest  they  supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  if  he 
would  have  subscribed  the  Nicene  creed.*  During 
three  generations,  the  armies  of  the  east  were  suc- 
cessively commanded  by  his  father,  by  himself, 
and  by  his  son  Ardaburius  :  his  barbarian  guards 
formed  a  military  force  that  overawed  the  palace  and 
the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  im- 
mense treasures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  be 
was  powerful.  He  recommended  the  obscure  name 
of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  prin- 
cipal steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the 
servant  of  Aspar  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the 
suffrage  of  the  Deity.'  This  emperor,  the  first  of 
the  name  of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Great ;  from  a  succession  of  princes, 
who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  a 
very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal, 
perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which 
Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  benefactor,  show- 
ed that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his 
prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that  bis 
influence  could  no  longer  appoint  a  prefect  of 
Constantinople  :  he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sove- 
reign  with   a  breach   of  promise,    and    insolently 

t  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  453,  four  years  before  her  nominal  hus- 
band ;  and  her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the 
modern  Greeks:  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  or  at 
least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  Tillcmont,  Memoires  Eccles.  torn.  xv. 
p.  181  — 184. 

o  Bee  I'rocopius  dc  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  185. 

x  Prom  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  in. 
ferred  that  the  stain  of  heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that 
ofbarbarigm  disappeared  in  the  second  generation. 

y  Theophanes,  p.  95.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  cere, 
ninny,  which  all  the  christian  princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted  ; 
and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  conse- 
quences. 
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shaking-  his  purple,  "  It  is  not  proper  (said  he) 
that  the  man  who  is  invested  with  this  garment, 
should  be  guilty  of  lying."  "  Nor  is  it  proper  (re- 
plied Leo)  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to 
resign  his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest, 
to  the  will  of  a  subject."2  After  this  extraordinary 
scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of 
the  emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be  sincere ;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An 
army  of  Isaurians"1  was  secretly  levied,  and  intro- 
duced into  Constantinople  ;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  authority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of 
the  family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  beha- 
viour restrained  them  from  any  rash  and  desperate 
attempts,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  them- 
selves, or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of  peace 
and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution. 
As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and 
interest  engaged  him  to  favour  the  cause  of  Gen- 
seric.  When  Leo  had  delivered  himself  from  that 
ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals  ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his 
colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  the  west. 
Anthemius  em-  The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  per- 
westr  °f  the  baps  been  magnified,  since  the  im- 
A.  D.  467—472.  perial  descent,  which  he  could  only 
deduce  from  the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been 
swelled  into  a  line  of  emperors.b  But  the  merit  of 
his  immediate  parents,  their  honours,  and  their 
riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious subjects  of  the  east.  His  father,  Procopius, 
obtained,  after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of 
general  and  patrician  ;  and  the  name  of  Anthemius 
was  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  praefect,  who  protected,  with  so  much 
ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius. 
The  grandson  of  the  prasfect  was  raised  above  the 
condition  of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with 
Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian. 
This  splendid  alliance,  which  might  supersede  the 
necessity  of  merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  An- 
themius to  the  successive  dignities  of  count,  of 
master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician  ;  and 
his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honours  of  a 
victory,  which  was  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without  indulging  an 
extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian 
might  hope  to  be  his  successor ;  but  Anthemius 
supported  the   disappointment  with    courage   and 


z  Cedrenus  (p.  345,  346.)  who  was  conversant  with  the  writers  of 
better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  BaaiXeu  tov 
avrriv  t»jv  aXapyiia  7repi/3e/3\ii|Uei'OK  s  XP1  Stayf/evdiaOai. 

a  The  power  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  eastern  empire  in  the  two 
succeeding  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius;  but  it  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  barbarians,  who  maintained  their  fierce  independence 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

b  Tali  tu  civis  ab  urbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas  ;  cui  prisca  propago 

Avgvtttis  venit  a  proavis. 

The  poet  (Sidon.  Panegyr.  Athem.  67—306.)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 

private  life  and  fortunes"  of  the  future  emperor,  with  which  he  must 

have  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

c  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappoiut- 


patience ;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  public,  who  esteemed  him 
worthy  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the  throne.c  The 
emperor  of  the  west  marched  from  Constantinople, 
attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and 
a  body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  a  regular  army :  he  en-  .  D 
tered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  April  12. 
of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people, 
and  the  barbarian  confederates  of  Italy.d  The 
solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  followed 
by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician 
Ricimer ;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was  considered 
as  the  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness 
of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  os- 
tentatiously displayed ;  and  many  senators  com- 
pleted their  ruin,  by  an  expensive  effort  to  disguise 
their  poverty.  All  serious  business  was  suspended 
during  this  festival;  the  courts  of  justice  were 
shut;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places 
of  public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hy- 
meneal songs  and  dances  ;  and  the  royal  bride, 
clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who  had 
changed  his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul 
and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sido- 
nius, whose  early*  ambition  had  been  so  fatally 
blasted,  appeared  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among 
the  provincial  deputies  who  addressed  the  throne 
with  congratulations  or  complaints.15  a  D  468 
The  calends  of  January  were  now  ap-  January  i. 
proaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved 
Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends,  to  celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit, 
the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the  future 
triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius 
pronounced,  with  assurance  and  success,  a  pane- 
gyric which  is  still  extant ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  the  prefecture  of  Rome;  a  dignity 
which  placed  him  among  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the 
more  respectable  character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.f 
The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  The  festival  of 
the  piety  and  catholic  faith  of  the  «*  Lupercalia. 
emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  west ;  nor  do  they 
forget  to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople, 
he  converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of 
a  public  bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for  old 
men.s  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances  are  found 
to  sully  the  theological  fame  of  Anthemius.     From 

ment  added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius,  (210,  &c.)  who 
declined  one  sceptre,  and  reluctantly  accepted  another,  (22,  &c.) 

d  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  state  ; 
(15—22.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which 
attended  his  march. 

e  Interveni  autem  nuptiis  patricii  Ricimeris,  cui  filia  perennis  Au- 
gusti  in  spem  publicae  securitatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of  Sido- 
nius from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with  some 
spirit.     L.  i.  epist.  5.  p.  9—13.     Epist.  9.  p.  21. 

f  Sidonius  (I.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  23,  24.)  very  fairly  states  his  motive,  his 
labour,  and  his  reward.  "  Hie  ipse  panegyricus,  si  non  judicium, 
"  certe  eventum,  boni  operis,  accepit."  He  was  made  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, A.  D.  471.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  750. 

S  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.    In 
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the  conversation  of  Philotheus,  a  Macedonian 
sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  tole- 
ration :  and  the  heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assem- 
bled with  impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement  cen- 
sure which  pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  un- 
popular indulgence.11  Even  the  pagans,  a  feeble 
and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some  vain  hopes 
from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  Anthemius  ; 
and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher 
Sevems,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship,  was 
ascribed  to  a  secret  project  of  reviving  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  gods.5  These  idols  were  crumbled 
into  dust  ;  and  the  mythology  which  had  once  been 
the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved, 
that  it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at 
least  without  suspicion,  by  christian  poets.1*  Yet 
the  vestiges  of  superstition  were  not  absolutely 
obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 
The  savage  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an 
early  state  of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts 
and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who  presided 
over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life, 
Pan.  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were  such 
as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive, 
petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  power  was  limited, 
and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the 
offering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character  and  at- 
tributes ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on 
willow  spits  ;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded 
to  the  feast,  ran  naked  about  the  fields,  with  leather 
thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating,  as  it  was 
supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women 
whom  they  touched.1  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected, 
perhaps  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess 
in  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  watered  by  a  per- 
petual fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  grove. 
A  tradition,  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still 
more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was  gradually  sur- 
rounded by  the  stately  edifices  of  the  Forum.™  After 
the  conversion  of  the  imperial  city,  the  christians 


the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilus, 
obtained  permission  to  purchase  the  ground  ■  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
monastery,  which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot.  Ducange,  Con- 
stantinopoln  Christiana,  p.  117.  162. 

h  Papa  Hilarus  .  .  .  apud  heatuin  Petrurn  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id 
fieret  clarA  voce  constrinxit,  in  ta til  urn  nt  Don  ea  facienda  cum  inter- 
■  jtmOKoti  idem  promittcrit  imjierator.  Gelasius  Epistol.  ad 
Aii-irornciim,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  407.  No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes, 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at 
Constantinople  than  at  Rome. 

I  Dnm  ins,  in  the  life  of  the  plulo^iphcr  Isidore,  apud  Phntiiim,  p. 
I'll'1  Damasrius,  who  lived  under  Justinian,  composed  another  work, 
consisting  of  .170  preternatural  stories  of  souls,  daemons,  apparitions, 
tiie  dotage  of  Platonic  paganism. 

it  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonins,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned, I  ix  epist.  10  p  285.)  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal 
actor*.  If  J^rorn  was  scourged  by  the  angels  for  only  reading  Virgil  ; 
the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  deserved  an  additional 
whipping  from  the  Muses. 

1  Ovid  'Fast  |  i,  267—  452.)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of 
the  follies  of  antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect,  that  a 
(rrave  magistrate,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  obji  Cl 
of  astonishment  or  laughter. 

m  See  Uionys.  llahcarn.  I.  i  p.  25.  05.  edit.  Hudson.  Tin-  Roman 
antiquaries,  Donatus 'I.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  173,  174.) and  Nardini  (p.  380,387.) 
liave  laboured  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  Ltipercal. 


still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  on  the 
genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a 
profane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate 
abuse  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
pope  Gelasius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the 
last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apolo- 
gy, the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people." 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  Preparations 
emperor  Leo  assumes  the  authority,  da?"of\Vrica  a° 
and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  A-  D-  468- 
for  his  son  Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided 
the  administration  of  the  universe.0  The  situation, 
and  perhaps  the  character,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him 
from  exposing  his  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  an  African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  eastern 
empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals ;  and 
Genseric,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  both  the  land 
and  sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side  with  a 
formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was  opened 
by  a  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  praefect 
Heraclius.p  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and 
Libya,  were  embarked  under  his  command :  and 
the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels,  opened 
the  roads  of  the  desert.  Heraclius  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued  the  cities  of 
that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march, 
which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,*1  to  join  the  im- 
perial army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  in- 
telligence of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some 
insidious  and  ineffectual  propositions  of  peace  :  but 
he  was  still  more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Marcellinus  with  the  two  empires.  The 
independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  the 
Dalmatian  fleet  was  received  into  the  harbours  of 
Italy  ;  the  active  valour  of  Marcellinus  expelled 
the  Vandals  from  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  the 
languid  efforts  of  the  west  added  some  weight  to 


n  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle 
of  pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  496.  No.  28—45.)  which  is  entitled  Adversus 
Andromachum  senatorem,  casterosciue  Romanos,  qui  Lupercalia  secun- 
dum mnrem  pristiuum  colenda  coustituehant.  Gelasius  always  sup- 
poses that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  christians,  and  that  he  may  not 
yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmless  festival 
all  the  calamities  of  the  age. 

o  Itaque  nosquibus  totiusmundi  regimen  commisit  superna  provisio 
.  .  .  .  Pius  et  triumphator  semper  Augustus  filius  nostci-  Anthemius, 
licet   Diviua  Majestas  et   nostra   creatio    pietati   ejus   plenatn   imperii 

commiserit  potestatem,  See Such  is  the  dignified  style  of  Leo, 

whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dominns  et  Pater  mens  Prin- 
ceps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii.  iii.  p.  38.  ad  calcem 
Cod.  Theod. 

p  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties,  (Tille. 
moot,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  649.)  and  it  requires  some  dex- 
terity to  use  the  circumstances  afforded  by  Thenphanes,  without  injury 
lo  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

q  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep 
sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide, 
besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  filled  with 
water,  and  several  Psi/lti,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of 
sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their 
native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Uticens.  torn.  iv.  p.  275. 
Strabon.  Gcograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1193. 
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the  immense  preparations  of  the  eastern  Romans. 
The  expense  of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent 
against  the  Vandals,  has  been  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  the  curious  and  instructive  account  dis- 
plays the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire.  The  royal 
demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the  prince,  sup- 
plied seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty- 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  praetorian  prefects.  But  the  cities 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  and  the  diligent 
calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable 
object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  just  or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  ex- 
pense, by  whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the 
African  campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about 
five  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears, 
from  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  present  age.r  The 
fleet  that  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Carthage, 
consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  and 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of 
the  empress  Vorina,  was  intrusted  with  this  im- 
portant command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had 
exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  former  exploits  against 
the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  or 
incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the  African  war ;  and 
his  friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation, 
by  asserting,  that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to 
spare  Genseric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the 
western  empire. 
Failure  of  the  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  suc- 
expedition.     cesg   Qf  an   jnva(jer  most  commonly 

depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first 
impression  are  blunted  by  delay  ;  the  health  and 
spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant 
climate  ;  the  naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty 
effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be  repeated,  is 
silently  consumed  ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted 
in  negociation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate 
and  examine  those  hostile  terrors,  which  on  their 
first  appearance  he  deemed  irresistible.  The 
formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous 
navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona, 
or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles 
from  Carthage.5  The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the 
fleet  of  Marcellinus,  either  joined  or  seconded  the 
imperial  lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals  who  opposed 
his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were  successively  van- 
quished.' If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment  of 
consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital, 

r  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  ;  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.)  the  smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tille- 
niont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  396.)  has  laboriously  collected 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  The 
historian  Malchus  laments  the  public  misery  ;  (Excerpt,  ex  Suida  in 
Corp.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  58.)  but  he  is  surely  unjust,  when  he  charges 
Leo  with  hoarding-  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from  the  people. 

s  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
2   Q 


Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld 
the  danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his 
veteran  dexterity.  He  protested,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful language,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his 
person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor; 
but  he  requested  a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the 
terms  of  his  submission  ;  and  it  was  universally 
believed,  that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  public  negociation.  Instead  of  ob- 
stinately refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy 
so  earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the  credulous, 
Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  truce ;  and  his 
imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  al- 
ready considered  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa. 
During  this  short  interval,  the  wind  became  favour- 
able to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He  manned  his 
largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors 
and  Vandals  ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many  large 
barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were 
impelled  against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting 
fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the 
sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their  close  and 
crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
which  was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible 
violence  ;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling 
of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and 
mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey, 
increased  the  horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult. 
Whilst  they  laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  fire-ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with 
temperate  and  disciplined  valour  ;  and  many  of  the 
Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  were 
destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious  Vandals. 
Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night,  the 
heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued 
his  name  from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he 
had  bravely  defended,  was  almost  consumed,  he 
threw  himself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  disdain- 
fully rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the  son 
of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  honourable 
quarter,  and  sunk  under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming, 
with  his  last  breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs.  Actuated  by 
a  far  different  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was 
the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his 
fleet  and  army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  the 
indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  retreat 
through  the  desert;  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily, 

p.  192.)  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89.) 
Scipio  landed  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  fair  promontory  ;  see  the  ani- 
mated description  of  Livy,  xxix.  26,  27. 

t  Theophanes  (p.  100.)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals 
were  sunk.  The  assertion  of  Jornandes,  (de  Successione  Regn.) 
that  Basiliscus  attacked  Carthage,  must  be  understood  in  a  very 
qualified  sense. 
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■where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation 
of  Rieimer.  by  one  of  his  own  captains  ;  and  the 
kiri£  of  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, that  the  Romans  themselves  should  remove 
from  the  world  his  most  formidable  antagonists." 
After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedition,  Genseric 
again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea :  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed  to  his 
revenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned 
to  his  obedience  :  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of 
his  provinces  ;  and.  before  he  died,  in 
the  fulness  of  years  and  of  glory,  he 
beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  west." 
Conquests  of  the  During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the 
N  "-  ''A)n    ,      \frican  monarch  had  studiously  culti- 

>paiti  arm  trail  I,  ** 

a.  D.  m-na.  vated  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians 
of  Europe,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  sea- 
sonable and  effectual  diversion  against  the  two 
empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the 
sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively 
reigned  over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  per- 
suaded, by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel 
affront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister. y 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theo- 
doric the  second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  honour ;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Nar- 
bonne.  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  dominions, 
became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  perfidy.  The 
selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade 
the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  of  ^Egi- 
diiK.  his  rival  ;  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence 
of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul, 
and  checked  during  his  lifetime  the  progress  of  the 
Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled ; 
and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated 
his  brother  Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more 
savage  temper,  superior  abilities  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa 
and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martial 
nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  per- 
mitted the  Suevi  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.2  The  efforts 
of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less  successful 


n  Damascius  in  Vit.  IridoT.  apud  Phot.  p.  1048.  It  will  appear,  by 
comparing  the  three  ifaort  chronicle!  of  the  times,  that  Marcclliuus  had 
fought  near  Carthage,  and  Wat  killed  in  Sirily. 

r  !  or  the  African  war,  we  Proeopius,  Me  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  0.  p. 
/  193.]  Tbeopbaues,  (p.  99,  100,  101  )  Cedrenut,  (p.  349,  360.) 
and  Zonarar,  torn,  ii,  I.  xiv.  p.  90,  .11./  Monteiquiea  (Consideration! 
I .:  mdeur,  ice.  c.  xx.  torn.  iii.  p.  4'J7.)  halt  made  a  judicioua  obser- 
vation on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

j  Jornandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reign*  of  Theodoric  II. 
and  Boric,  (de  Reno*  Getiefe,  c  44,  49,  4*3,  47.  p.  075—681.)  [datitu 
end*  too  win,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  information  which  he 
might  have  given  on  the  atT.nr>  of  Spain.  The  events  th.it  relate  to 
Gaul  are  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  hook  of  the  Abbe  Dubos, 
II    •   Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  424 — 620. 

'   Si     Mariana,  Hist.  Hitman,  torn.  i.  I.  v.  c.  5.  p    102. 

»  An  imperfect,  bat  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of 

Astvergne,  is  shown  hy  Sidonius;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards  ;is 
a  biabop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  couolry.  See  I.  v. 
epist.  1.  5.  9,  &c. 


in  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire, 
Berry  and  Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dio- 
ceses, which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
master.1  In  the  defence  of  Clermont,  their  princi- 
pal town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sustained, 
with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine  ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquish- 
ing the  fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that 
important  conquest.  The  youth  of  the  province 
were  animated  by  the  heroic  and  almost  incredible 
valour  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus.b 
who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only  eighteen 
horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and, 
after  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and 
victorious  within  the  walls  of  Clermont.  His 
charity  was  equal  to  his  courage  :  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme scarcity,  four  thousand  poor  were  fed  at  his 
expense  ;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an  army 
of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne. 
From  his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul 
derived  any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom  ;  and  even 
such  virtues  were  insufficient  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  their  country,  since  they  were  anxious 
to  learn  from  his  authority  and  example,  whether 
they  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servi- 
tude.0 The  public  confidence  was  lost ;  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Anthe- 
mius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  feeble  emperor  could  only  procure  for  their 
defence  the  service  of  twelve  thousand  British 
auxiliaries.  Riothamus,  one  of  the  independent 
kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to 
transport  his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul  ;  he 
sailed  up  the  Loire,  and  established  his  quarters  in 
Berry,  where  the  people  complained  of  these  op- 
pressive allies,  till  they  were  destroyed,  or  dis- 
persed, by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths. d 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  Trial  of  Arvan. 
which  the  Roman  senate  exercised  over 
their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Arvandus,  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect. Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a 
reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state- 
criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and  free- 
dom, the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate 
friend. e     From  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped, 


h  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  epist.  3.  p.  65—68.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Jornandes,  c.  45.  p.  675.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only 
the  son-in-law  of  Avitus,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

c  Si  nullae  a  republics  vires,  nulla  prassidia,  si  nulla-,  quantum 
rumor  est,  Anthemii  principis  opes,  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas  seu 
patriara  dimittere  seu  capillar.  [Stdon.  1.  ii.  epist.  J.  p.  33.)  The  last 
words  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  25.)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure, 
which  was  indeed  the  choice  of  Sidonius  himself. 

d  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jornandes,  (c.  45. 
p.  678.)  Sidonius,  (I.  iii.  epistol.  9.  p.  73,  74.)  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 
(I.  ii.  r.  18  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170.)  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  mercenary 
troops  argil  tos,  armatos,  tiimultuosos,  virtute,  nnmero,  contubernio, 
roiitumaces)  addresses  their  general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  fami- 
liarity. 

e  See  Sidonius,  1.  i.  epist.  7.  p.  15-20.  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This 
letter  does  honour  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The 
proteof  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  false  and  aflVrted  taste,  is 
much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 


dus, 
A.  D.  468. 
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Arvandus  imbibed  confidence  rather  than  wisdom  ; 
and  such  was  the  various,  though  uniform,  impru- 
dence of  his  behaviour,  that  his  prosperity  must 
appear  much  more  surprising  than  his  downfall. 
The  second  prefecture,  which  he  obtained  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  abolished  the  merit  and 
popularity  of  his  preceding  administration.  His 
easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  exas- 
perated by  opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his 
importunate  creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  his  capricious  insolence  offended  the  nobles 
of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned 
him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate  ;  and 
he  passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable 
wind,  the  presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his 
future  fortunes.  A  decent  respect  was  still  observed 
for  the •  prcpfectorian  rank ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  hospitality,  rather 
than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavius  Asellus,  the  count 
of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  capitol.f 
He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four 
deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  distinguished  by 
their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.  In 
the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  according  to  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  instituted  a 
civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a  restitu- 
tion as  might  compensate  the  losses  of  individuals, 
and  such  punishment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt  oppression  were 
numerous  and  weighty  ;  but  they  placed  their  secret 
dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had  intercepted, 
and  which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  him- 
self. The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade 
the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the  Greek 
emperor  :  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons  on 
the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians.s  These  pernicious 
schemes,  which  a  friend  could  only  palliate  by  the 
reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion,  were  suscep- 
tible of  a  treasonable  interpretation  ;  and  the  depu- 
ties had  artfully  resolved  not  to  produce  their 
most  formidable  weapons  till  the  decisive  moment 
of  the  contest.  But  their  intentions  were  discovered 
by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.  He  immediately  apprised 
the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger ;  and  sin- 
cerely lamented,  without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the 
haughty  presumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected, 
and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his 
friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus 
showed  himself  in  the  capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a 
candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and 
offers  of  service,  examined  the  shops  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  silks  and  gems,  sometimes   with    the 

f  When  the  capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
senator.  The  jewellers,  &c.  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious 
wares  in  the  porticoes. 

g  Haec  ad  regern  Gothorum,  charta  videbatur  emitti,  pacem  cum 
GrEeco  imperatore  dissuadens,  Britannos  super  Ligerim  sitos  impugnari 
oportere  demonstrans,  cum  Burgundionibus  jure  gentium  Gallias  dividi 
debere  confirmans. 

2  Q  2 


indifference  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  with  the 
attention   of  a   purchaser  ;  and  complained  of  the 
times,   of  the   senate,    of  the   prince,  and  of  the 
delays  of  justice.     His  complaints  were  soon  re- 
moved.    An  early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and 
Arvandus  appeared,  with    his   accusers,  before   a 
numerous   assembly  of  the    Roman   senate.      The 
mournful   garb,  which   they  affected,  excited   the 
compassion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by 
the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  adversary  :  and 
when  the  praefect  Arvandus,  with  the  first  of  the 
Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places 
on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same   contrast   of 
pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behaviour. 
In  this  memorable  judgment,  which   presented  a 
lively  image  of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  ex- 
posed, with  force  and  freedom,  the  grievances  of 
the  province  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds   of  the 
audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they  recited  the 
fatal   epistle.      The  obstinacy   of    Arvandus    was 
founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a  subject 
could  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  he  had 
actually  conspired  to  assume  the  purple.     As  the 
paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genuine  composition  ; 
and   his   astonishment  was   equal   to   his  dismay, 
when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared 
him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.     By  their  decree, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  praefect  to  the 
obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously 
dragged   by  servile   hands   to   the   public   prison. 
After  a  fortnight's    adjournment,   the   senate   was 
again  convened  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his 
death  :    but  while   he   expected,  in  the   island  of 
yEsculapius,   the    expiration    of    the    thirty   days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactors,11 
his  friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  re- 
lented,   and  the    praefect  of    Gaul   obtained    the 
milder  punishment  of  exile  and  confiscation.     The 
faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compassion  ;  but 
the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned,  and  executed, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne.     That 
flagitious  minister,    the    Catiline   of  his  age    and 
country,   held   a  secret    correspondence   with   the 
Visigoths,  to  betray  the   province   which   he  op- 
pressed :  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in 
the  discovery  of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ; 
and  his  extravagant  vices  would  have  inspired  con- 
tempt, if  they  had  not  excited  fear  and  abhorrence.i 
Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the   Discord  of  An- 
reach  of  justice  ;  but  whatever  might   Rfchner,*" 
be  the  guilt  of  Ricimer,  that  powerful       A-  D- 471 
barbarian  was  able  to  contend  or  to  negociate  with 
the  prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  condescended  to 
accept.     The  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which 

h  Senatuseonsultum  Tiberianum;  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  17.)  but  that 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution  ;  the 
remaining  twenty  were  added  iti  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

i  Catilina  seculi  nostri.  Sidonius,  1.  ii.  epist.  1.  p.  33.;  1  v.  epist. 
13.  p.  143.;  1.  vii.  epist.  7.  p.  1S5.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and 
applauds  the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignation 
of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy. 
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Anthemius  had   promised  to  the  west,  was   soon 
elouded  bv  misfortune  aud  discord.     Ricinier,  ap- 
prehensive, or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired  from 
Rome  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan ;  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  either  to  invite,  or  to  repel,  the 
warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Danube.*     Italy  was  gradually  divided  into 
two  independent   and  hostile  kingdoms  ;   and  the 
nobles  of  Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  civil  war.  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
patrician,  aud  conjured  him  to  spare  their  unhappy 
country.     "  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Ricimer,  in 
a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  "  I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Galatian ;'  but  who 
will  undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate 
the  pride  which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  our 
submission  V    They  informed  him,  that  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Pavia,m  united  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;  and  appeared  con- 
fident, that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either 
of  interest  or  passion.     Their  recommendation  was 
approved  ;  and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the  benevo- 
lent office  of  mediation,  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  merit  and  reputation.    The  oration  of  a  bishop 
in  favour  of  peace,  may  be  easily  supposed  :  he 
argued,  that,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or 
magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and  he  seriously  ad- 
monished the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a 
fierce  barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself, 
and  must  be  ruinous  to  his  dominions.     Anthemius 
acknowledged   the   truth    of  his  maxims ;  but  he 
deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  beha- 
viour of  Ricimer;  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence 
and  energy  to  his  discourse.     "  What  favours,"  he 
warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we  refused  to  this  un- 
grateful  man  ?    What   provocations   have   we   not 
endured  ?  Regardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple, 
I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth ;  I  sacrificed  my  own 
blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.     The  liberality 
which  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  attach- 
ment of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his 
benefactor.     What  wars  has  he  not  excited  against 
the   empire  1    How   often    has   he   instigated,   and 
assisted,  the  fury  of  hostile  nations !  Shall  I  now 
accept  his  perfidious  friendship  ?  Can  I  hope  that 
he  will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has 
already  violated  the  duties  of  a  son?"     Rut  the 
anger  of  Anthemius  evaporated  in  these  passionate 
exclamations :  he  insensibly  yielded  to  the  propo- 
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sals  of  Epiphanius  ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his 
diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace 
of  Italy,  by  a  reconciliation,11  of  which  the  sincerity 
and  continuance  might  be  reasonably  suspected. 
The  clemency  of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from 
his  weakness ;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  till  he  had  secretly  prepared  the 
engines  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne 
of  Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation 
was  then  thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricinier  was 
fortified  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  Burgun- 
dians  and  oriental  Suevi :  he  disclaimed  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Greek  emperor,  marched  from  Milan 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival 
of  Olybrius,  his  imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician   oiybrius,  empe- 
family,  might  esteem  himself  the  law-    rorA°  D  4^8 ' 


w  Uicimcr,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  detested  ■mil  ilew  in  battle 

,  king  of  theAlaoi.  (Jornandes,  c.  45.  p.  678.)    Hi» eiater  had 

married  the  king  of  the   Burgundians,  and  lie  maintained  an   intimate 

eomenon    with    the    Suevic    colony   established    in    I'annonia  and 

N'.-n  utn. 

1  GaJatani  concitatum.  Sirmond  fin  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  applies 
this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably 
born  iii  the  province  of  Galalia,  whose  inhabitant*,  the  Gallo-ureciana, 
were    Hippoaed     to   unite    the    vices   of    a   savage     and    a   corrupted 

people. 

m  Epiphanina  was  thirty  years  biahop  of  Pavia.  'A.  I).  497— 497 j 
set  Tillernont,  Men.  Ecclca.  torn.  xvi.  p.  7S8.J  Mis  name  and  action* 
would   Inve  ben   unknown  to  posterity,  if   Ennodius,  otic  of  his   sue- 

ceaaora, bad  not  written  hie* life;  (Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  IG47  —  I 


ful  heir  of  the  western  empire.  He  March  23. 
had  married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Valentinian,  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric  ; 
who  still  detained  her  sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife, 
or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son.  The  king  of 
the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solicitations} 
the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally  ;  and  as- 
signed, as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal 
of  the  senate  and  people  to  acknowledge  their  law- 
ful prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  which  they 
had  given  to  a  stranger."  The  friendship  of  the 
public  enemy  might  render  Olybrius  still  more  un- 
popular to  the  Italians ;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted, 
with  the  offer  of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who  could 
justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illustrious  name,  and  a 
royal  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like 
most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful  resi- 
dence of  Constantinople ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius,  as  cannot  be 
amused  or  occupied,  unless  by  the  administration 
of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife  ;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil 
war ;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which  was  be- 
stowed, and  resumed,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a 
barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle  (for  Gen- 
seric was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna  or  the 
port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  western  world.p 


1692.)  in  which  lie  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of 
the  age. 

n  Ennodius  (p.  16o9— 1664.)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanius; 
and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  illustrates  some 
curious  passages  in  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 

o  Priscus  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  74.  Procopins  dc  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
o.  6.  p.  191.  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the  death 
of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  (A.  D.  464.)  was 
In-stowed  as  a  nuptial  present. 

T>  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  I'a^i)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance 
Of  Eeo  is  acknowledged  by  Theophancs,  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 
We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives;  but,  in  this  obscure  period,  our  igno 
ranee  extends  to  the  most  public  and  important  facts. 
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Sack  of  Rome,       The  patrician,   who   had  extended 

AlfthemiuJf  his  Posts  frora  the  Anio  to  tlie  Milvian 
a.d.  472.  July  n.  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters 
of  Rome,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which 
are  separated  by  the  Tiber  from  the  rest  of  the 
city;*'  and  it  may  he  conjectured,  that  an  assembly 
of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Oly- 
brius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body 
of  the  senate  and  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Anthemius  ;  and  the  more  effectual  support  of  a 
Gothic  army  enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and 
the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three  months, 
which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  At  length,  Ricimer  made  a  furious 
assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo  ; 
and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equal  valour 
by  the  Goths,  till  the  death  of  Gilimer  their  leader. 
The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down  every  barrier, 
rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  language 
of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil 
fury  of  Anthemius  and  Ricimer/  The  unfortunate 
Anthemius  was  dragged  from  his  concealment,  and 
inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son- 
in-law  ;  who  thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a 
fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his  victims.  The 
soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  factious  citizens 
with  the  savage  manners  of  barbarians,  were  in- 
dulged, without  control,  in  the  licence  of  rapine 
and  murder:  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians, 
who  were  unconcerned  in  the  event,  could  only  gain 
by  the  indiscriminate  pillage  ;  and  the  face  of  the 
city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stern  cruelty 
Death  of  Rki-  an(^  dissolute  intemperance.3  Forty 
days  after  this  calamitous  event,  the 
subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy 
was  delivered,  by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  tyrant 
Ricimer,  who  bequeathed,  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same  year,  all  the 
principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were  re- 
a«d  ofOiybrius,  moved  from  the  stage  ;  and  the  whole 
Oct.  23.  reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death  does 
not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence,  is  included 
within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Pla- 
cidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
transplanted   from  Spain  to    Constantinople,  was 

q  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  divided 
by  Augustus,  only  one,  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  the 
Tiber.  But,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  suburb  formed  a  con- 
sid«rable  city;  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  distribution,  which  had  been 
recently  made  by  Simplicius,  the  reigning  pope,  two  of  the  seven 
regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
See  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  67.  It  would  require  a  tedious  disserta- 
tion to  mark  the  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart  from 
the  topography  of  that  learned  Roman. 

r  Nuper  Anthemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  subversa  est.  Gelasius 
in  Epist.ad  Andromach.  aptid  Baron.  A.D.  496.  No.  42.  Sigonius  (torn, 
i.  I,  xiv.  de  Occidental!  Imperio,  p.  542,  543.)  and  Muratori,  (Annali 
dTtalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  308,  309.)  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  MS.  of 
the  Historia  Miscella,  have  illustrated  this  dark  and  bloody  transac- 
tion. 

s  Such  had  been  the  saeva  ac  deformis  urbe  totS  facies,  when  Rome 
was  assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian ;  (see  Tacit.  Hist, 
iii.  82,  83.)  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired  much  ad- 
ditional energy.  The 'revolution  of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same 
calamities;  but  ages  may  revolve,  without  producing  a  Tacitus  to 
describe  them. 

t  See  Ducange,  Familae  Byzantin.  p.  74,  75.    Areobindus,  who  ap- 


mer, 
Aug.  20. 


propagated  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth 
generation.1 
Whilst  the  vacant  throne   of  Italy    T  ..     ,T 

J     Julius  Nepos 

was  abandoned  to  lawless  barbarians,u   and  Glycerius 

...  c  ..  emperors   of 

the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  the  west, 
seriously  agitated  in  the  council  of  A'  D-  472-475- 
Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious  to  promote  the 
greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  married  one  of  her 
nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
Marcellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more 
solid  possession  than  the  title  which  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept,  of  emperor  of  the  west.  But 
the  measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so  lan- 
guid and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapsed  after 
the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  be- 
fore their  destined  successor  could  show  himself, 
with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
During  that  interval,  Glycerius,  an  obscure  soldier, 
was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gun- 
dobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war  : 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  be- 
yond the  Alps,"  and  his  client  was  permitted  to 
exchange  the  Roman  sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of 
Salona.  After  extinguishing  such  a  competitor, 
the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of 
Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were 
loudly  celebrated  ;  and  those  who  derived  any  pri- 
vate benefit  from  his  government,  announced,  in 
prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the  public  fe- 
licity.'' Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been 
entertained)  were  confounded  within  the  term  of  a 
single  year;  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded 
Auvergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the  only  event  of  his 
short  and  inglorious  reign.  The  most  faithful  sub- 
jects of  Gaul  were  sacrificed  by  the  Italian  emperor, 
to  the  hope  of  domestic  security  ;z  but  his  repose 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  bar- 
barian confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  full  march  from 
Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at  their  ap- 
proach ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to 
his  ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  By  this 
shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  about 
five  years,  in(:a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an 

pears  to  have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eighth 
descendant  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 

u  The  last  revolutions  of  the  western  empire  are  faintly  marked  in 
Theophanes,  (p.  102.)  Jornandes,  (c.  45.  p.  679.)  the  chronicle  of  Mar- 
cellinus, and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Va- 
lesius  at  the  end  of  Ammianus,  (p.  716,  717.)  If  Photius  had  not  been 
so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  much  information  from  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus.  See  his  Extracts, 
p.  172—179. 

x  See  Greg.  Turou.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  Dubos,  Hist.  Cri- 
tique, torn.  i.  p.  613.  By  the  murder  or  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
Gundobald  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

y  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Sido- 
nius,  1.  v.  ep.  16.  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of  pa- 
trician, which  Anthemius  bad  promised,  decessoris  Anthemii  fidem 
absolvit.     See  1.  viii.  ep.  7.  p.  224. 

z  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fines  Imperii  Italici.  (Entiodins  in 
Sirmond.  torn.  i.  p.  1665—1669.)  His  pathetic  discourse  concealed  the 
disgraceful  secret,  which  soon  excited  the  just  aud  bitter  complaints  of 
the  bishop  of  Clermont. 
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emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at 
Salona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerins,  who  was  trans- 
lated, perhaps  as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan." 

The  nations,  who  had  asserted  their 

The  patrician  .. 

Orestes,  independence  after  the  death  ot  Attila, 
A.  D.  47o.  were  estal(jisue(j?  by  ti,e  fight  of  pos- 
session or  conquest,  in  the  honndless  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube  ;  or  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces  between  the  ri\cr  and  the  Alps.  But  the 
bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted  in  the  army  of  con- 
t'nh  rates,  who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of 
Italy  :v  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names 
of  the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi, 
and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have  predominated. 
The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated  by 
Orestes,0  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of  the 
last  Roman  emperor  of  the  west.  Orestes,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never 
deserted  his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of 
Pannonia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the 
Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Attila,  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his  secretary, 
and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  represent  the  person,  and  signify  the  com- 
mands, of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of 
that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom  ;  and 
Orestes  might  honourably  refuse  either  to  follow  the 
sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian  desert,  or  to  obey 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of 
Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  as  he 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry, 
and  experience,  he  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  elevated,  by  the 
favour  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of  patri- 
cian, and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These 
troops  had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the 
character  and  authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected 
their  manners,  conversed  with  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  their 
national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  familiarity  and 
friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms 
against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim 
their  obedience  ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some 
secret  motive,  declined  the  purple,  they  consented, 
lu%*on  Auffimu.  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowledge 
f£*ttftfaf,£;  his  son  Augustulus,  as  the  emperor  of 
A.  I).  47«.  the  west.  By  the  abdication  of  Nepos, 
Orestefl  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tious hopes  ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and  in- 
gratitude, which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be 
retorted  against  himself  ;  and  that  the  precarious 
sovereign   of   Italy  was  only  permitted  to  choose, 

a  Malchus,  apud  ('hot  p.  172.  Eouod.  Epigram,  I.  Ixxxii.  in  Vinuond 
Oi*r.  ton.  i.  p.  i*7'j.  s.Hiic  doubt  may  however  be  railed  <>n  the  iden- 
tity of  (be  emperor  and  the  archbishop, 

t>  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  wbverted  tin-  western 
ewjpire,  i* derived  from  Procopius,  '<!■  Bell.  Gothico,  I.  i.  c  i.  p.  308.) 
'I  be  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent  Odoacer  in 
the  false  right  of  a  utranr/er,  and  a  king,  who  invaded  Italy  with  an 
array  of  foreigners,  his  native  subject*. 


whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his 
barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alliance  of 
these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the  last 
remains  of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each 
revolution,  their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented; 
but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  more  ex- 
travagant degree  ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose  vic- 
torious arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and 
perpetual  inheritance  ;  and  they  insisted  on  their 
peremptory  demand,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  should  be  immediately  divided  among 
them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit  which,  in  another 
situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude, 
than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people. 
He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ;  and  his  refusal 
was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer ;  a  bold 
barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if 
they  dared  to  associate  under  his  command,  they 
might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied 
to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the 
same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  tor- 
rent, hastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia, 
the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites.  Pavia 
was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifications  were 
stormed,  the  town  was  pillaged  ;  and  although  the 
bishop  might  labour,  with  much  zeal  and  some 
success,  to  save  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the 
chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only 
be  appeased  by  the  execution  of  Orestes. d  His 
brother  Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near  Ravenna ; 
and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer 
command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the 
clemency,  of  Odoacer. 
That  successful  barbarian  was  the  _, 

Odoacer,  king  of 

son  of  Edecon  ;  who,  in  some  remark-         Italy, 
able  transactions,  particularly  describ-  ~~ 

ed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Orestes  himself.  The  honour  of  an  ambassador 
should  be  exempt  from  suspicion  ;  and  Edecon 
had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expiated 
by  his  merit  or  repentance  :  his  rank  was  eminent 
and  conspicuous  ;  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Attila  ; 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  guarded  in 
their  turn  the  royal  village,  consisted  in  a  tribe  of 
Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects.  Jn 
the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still  adhered  to  the 
Huns  ;  and,  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  name  of  Edecon  is  honourably  mentioned,  in 
their  unequal  contest  with  the  Ostrogoths  ;  which 
was  terminated,   after   two    bloody  battles,   by  the 

r.  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  rjuando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit,  se  illi 
jllDXit,  ft  ejus  notarius  i'actus  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  7IG.  He  is 
mistaken  in  the  date;  hut  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  Attila  was  the  father  of  Augustulus. 

'1  See  Ennodiui,  (in  Vit.  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1069,  1670.) 
Ih  ailds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  distress  the 
bishop  and  his  flock. 
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defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Scyrri.e  Their  gallant 
leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calamity, 
left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with 
adversity,  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine 
or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile. 
Onulf  directed  his  steps  towards  Constantinople, 
where  he  sullied,  by  the  assassination  of  a  generous 
benefactor,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  arms. 
His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among 
the  barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  for- 
tune suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures  ;  and 
when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  visited  the 
cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country, 
to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  door  would  not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of 
Odoacer  :  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  ;  but  in  that 
humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symp- 
toms of  his  future  greatness  ;  and  addressing  him  in 
a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue"  (said  he)  "  your  design  ; 
proceed  to  Italy  ;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this 
coarse  garment  of  skins  ;  and  your  wealth  will  be 
adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your  mind."f  The 
barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and  ratified 
the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honourable 
rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually 
polished,  his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the 
confederates  of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him 
for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits  of  Odoacer 
bad  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity .s  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king :  but  he  abstained,  during  his 
whole  reign,  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,h 
lest  he  should  offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects 
by  their  accidental  mixture,  had  formed  the  vic- 
torious army,  which  time  and  policy  might  insen- 
sibly unite  into  a  great  nation. 
Extinction  of         Royalty   was   familiar  to   the   bar- 

the  western  era-     i  ,   ,,  .  ,         „ 

pir6i  banans,  and  the  submissive  people  of 

A.  D.  476,  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a 
A.  D.  479.  murmur,  the  authority  which  he  should 
condescend  to  exercise  as  the  vicegerent  of  the 
emperor  of  the  west.  But  Odoacer  had  resolved 
to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office ;  and 
such  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it 
required  some  boldness  and  penetration  to  discover 
the  extreme  facility  of  the  enterprise.  The  unfor- 
tunate Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  disgrace :  he  signified  his  resignation  to  the 
senate ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of 
obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

e  Jornandes,  c.  53,  54.  p.  692—695.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples 
de  l'Europe,  totn.  viii.  p.  221—228.)  has  clearly  explained  the  origin 
and  adventures  of  Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Saxon 
pirates  on  the  ocean.     Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170. 

f  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissimis  nunc  pellibus  coopertus:  sed  mul- 
tis  cito  plurima  largiturus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes  the 
life  of  St.  Severinus,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown  and 
valuable  history  :  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius,  (A.  D. 
511.)  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn 
xvi.  p.  168-1SI. 

g-  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated, 
nursed,  (Tpa^evTo?,)  in  Italy;  (p.  102.)  and  as  this  strong  expression 
will  not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must  be  explained  by  a  long 
service  in  the  imperial  guards. 


An  epistle  was  addressed,  by  their  unanimous  de- 
cree, to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after 
a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They 
solemnly  "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish, 
of  continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  succession  in 
Italy  ,•  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole 
monarch  is  sufficient  to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  east  and  the  west.  In  their 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they 
consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople ;  and  they 
basely  renounce  the  right  of  choosing  their  master, 
the  only  vestige  that  yet  remained  of  the  authority 
which  had  given  laws  to  the  world.  The  republic 
(they  repeat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might  safely 
confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  Odoacer ; 
and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would 
invest  him  with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  of  Italy."  The  deputies 
of  the  senate  were  received  at  Constantinople  with 
some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indignation  ;  and 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno, 
he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of 
the  two  emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the 
east  had  successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
Italy.  "  The  first"  (continued  he)  "  you  have 
murdered  ;  the  second  you  have  expelled  ;  but  the 
second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is  your 
lawful  sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon 
deserted  the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  col- 
league. His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  title  of 
sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  he  enter- 
tained a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspond- 
ence with  the  patrician  Odoacer ;  and  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  imperial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments 
of  the  throne  and  palace,  which  the  barbarian  was 
not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of  the 
people.1 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since 

.  .  Augustus  is  ba- 

the  death  of  Valentinian,    nine   em-   nished   to    the 

perors  had  successively  disappeared  ;    Luculla"  Vll,a- 

and  the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only 

by  his  beauty,  would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the 

notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which  was  marked 

by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west, 

did  not  leave  a  memorable  aera  in  the  history  of 

mankinds    The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the 

daughter  of  count  Romulus,  of  Petovio  in  Noricum : 

the  name  of  Augustus,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 

of  power,  was   known  at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar 

h  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  neque  purpura  nee 
regalibus  uteretur  insignibus.  Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  A.  D.  476.  He 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it 
to  any  particular  nation  or  country. 

i  Malchus,  whose  loss  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  93.)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  The 
anonymous  fragment,  (p.  717.)  and  the  extract  from  Candidus,  (apud 
Phot.  p.  176.)  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

b  The  precise  year  in  which  the  western  empire  was  extinguished,  is 
not  positively  ascertained.  The  vulgar  aera  of  A.  D.  476,  appears  to 
have  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dates  assigned 
by  Jornandes,  (c.  40.  p  680.)  would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year 
479:  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  his  evidence,  he  produces 
(torn.  viii.  p.  261 — 288.)  many  collateral  circumstances  in  support  of 
the  same  opinion. 
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surname ;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two  great 
founders,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  monarchy,  were 
thus  strangely  united  in  the  last  of  their  successors.1 
The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  disgraced  the 
names  of  Romulus  Augustus  ;  hut  the  first  was 
corrupted  into  Momyllus,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
second  has  heen  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the 
contemptible  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of 
this  inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous 
clemency  of  Odoaeer  ;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his 
whole  family,  from  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his 
annual  allowance  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  assigned  the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in  Campania, 
for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement. m  As  soon 
as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic 
war.  they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the 
pleasures  of  Campania ;  and  the  country-house  of 
the  elder  Scipio  at  Liternum  exhibited  a  lasting 
model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.11  The  delicious 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with 
villas;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of 
his  rival,  who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  that  commands,  on  every 
side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  horizon.0  The  villa  of  Marius  was  purchased, 
within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  more 
than  fourscore  thousand,  pounds  sterlings  It  was 
adorned  by  the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts, 
and  Asiatic  treasures  ;  and  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
list  of  imperial  palaces.0  AVhen  the  Vandals  be- 
came formidable  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa, 
on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  gradually  assumed 
the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong  castle,  the 
obscure  retreat  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  west. 
About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution,  it 
was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery  to  re- 
ceive the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely 
reposed,  amidst  the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and 
Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might  afford 
a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demo- 
lished by  the  people  of  Naples/ 
Decay  of  the  Odoaeer  was  the  first  barbarian  who 
Roman  spirit,  reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people  who 
had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.     The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 

1  See  hi*  medals  in  Ducange,  'Fam.  Hyzantin.  p.  81.)  Prisons.  (F.x- 
eerpt   Legal,  p.  56.   Maffei.  (Oaemzioni  Letterarie,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.) 

We  may  allege  I  famous  and  similar  case.  Tin-  meanest  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empue  assumed  the  illuslrit/u*  name  of  Patricius,  which  by 
the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  been  communicated  to  a  whole  nation. 

™  Ingredient  autem  Kavennam  depomit  snguftulafn  de  regno,  cuius 
infantiam  misertus  concearil  ei  ■uiguinera ;  et  quia  pulcher  erat,  tamen 
donavit  ei  rediturn  sex  iiiiIIm  solidos,  et  misit  euro  intra  Campaniam 
■  urn  parentibus  suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716,  Joriiandes 
•ays,  'c.  46.  p.  680.)  in  Lucullano  Campania*  < :a.stcllo  exilii  puma  dam. 
hant. 

n  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneca.  (Epift  Ixxxvi.)  The 
philosopher  might  have  recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative;  and 
that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were  polished  by  study  ami  con. 

reraatioo,  was  himself  a<  cueed  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contemporaries. 
(Livy,  xxix.  19 ) 

•  Sylla.  hi  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  timlriime,. 
tandi.  'f'lin.  Hist.  Natnr.  xviii.  7.)  PhsdrUf,  who  makes  its  shnily 
walks  Hala  viridia)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  fable,  (ii.  5  )  has  thus  de- 
Knifed  the  situation : 

CoMar  Tiberius 'p.am  petens  Neapolim," 

In  Mesenensern  villain  vcuimct  suam , 


excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly 
sympathize  with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indigna- 
tion of  their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the  cala- 
mities of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued  the  proud 
consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue,  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the 
arms,  and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic ; 
till  those  laws  were  subverted  by  civil  discord,  and 
both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the  servile 
property  of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  constitution, 
which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject  slavery, 
were  abolished  by  time  and  violence  ;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  detested  or  despised  ; 
and  the  succession  of  five  centuries  inflicted  the 
various  evils  of  military  licence,  capricious  despo- 
tism, and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the  same 
period,  the  barbarians  had  emerged  from  obscurity 
and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the 
servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of 
the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or  protected. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear  ; 
they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  mar- 
tial chiefs  who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of 
the  empire  ;  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  long  de- 
pended on  the  sword  of  those  formidable  strangers. 
The  stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming 
the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Romans  were 
insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of 
Odoaeer  and  his  barbaric  successors. 
The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  „, 

c    i       i  •    i  •  ,  •    ,    ,  •  ,  Character  and 

Ot  the  high  Station  to  Which  his  Valour  reign  of  Odoaeer, 

and  fortune  had  exalted  him  :  his  -47  90' 
savage  manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  con- 
versation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror 
and  a  barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  pre- 
judices, of  his  subjects.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  Odoaeer  restored  the  consulship  of  the  west. 
For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honour  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of 
the  east ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled 
by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators  ;s  and  the 
list  is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name  of  Basilius, 
whose  virtues  claimed  the  friendship  and  grateful 
applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.'  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  ad- 

Quae  montesummo  posita  Luculli  manu 
Prospectat  Siculuni  et  prospirit  Tuscum  mare. 

P  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads 
of  drachmae.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  luxurious 
retirement.  The  Romans  derided  his  indolence:  they  soon  bewailed 
his  activity.     See  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  torn.  ii.  p.  521. 

q  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  magnificence, 
at  Bais,  Naples,  Tusculum,  Sec.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his  cli- 
mate with  the  storks  and  cranes.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  torn.  iii.  p.  193. 

r  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D.  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  his 
body,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  dis- 
ciples into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the  saint 
to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Augustulus,  who  was  probably 
no  more.  See  Jtaronius  (Annal.  Fccles.  A.  D.  496.  No.  50,  51.)  and 
Tilleuiont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  178—181.)  from  the  original  life 
by  Eugippiuf.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Sevcriuus  to 
Naples,  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 

»  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Muratori.  The  con- 
suls named  by  Odoaeer,  or  perhaps  by  the  Roman  senate,  appear  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  t lie  eastern  empire. 

t  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (I.  i.epist.  9.  p.  22.  edit.  Sirmond)  has  compared 
the  two  leading  senators  of  his  time,  (A.  D.  468.)  Gennadius  AvieDIU 
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ministration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  prae- 
torian praefect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.     Odo- 
acer  devolved  on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious 
and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue ; 
but  he  reserved  for  himself  the  merit  of  seasonable 
and  popular  indulgence."     Like  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians, he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy ; 
but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  charac- 
ters ;   and  the  silence  of  the  catholics  attests  the 
toleration  which  they  enjoyed.     The  peace  of  the 
city  required  the  interposition  of  his  praefect  Ba- 
si!»;us  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  the  decree 
which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating  their 
lands,  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  whose  devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to 
repair  the  dilapidations  of  the  church.*    Italy  was 
protected  by  the  arms  of  its  conqueror;    and   its 
frontiers  were  respected  by  the  barbarians  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted  the  feeble 
race  of  Theodosius.     Odoacer  passed  the  Hadriatic, 
to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos,  and 
to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.     He 
passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum 
from  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians,  who 
held  his  residence  beyond  the  Danube.     The  king 
was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  prisoner;  a 
numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  trans- 
planted into  Italy ;  and  Rome,  after  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of 
her  barbarian  master.y 
Miserable  state      Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and 
of  Italy.      success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom  ex- 
hibited the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture 
had  been  felt  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of 
complaint,  that  the   life  of  the  Roman  people  de- 
pended on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.2 
In  the  division  and  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tri- 
butary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually 
diminished  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the 
country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,    famine,3   and    pestilence.     St.   Ambrose    has 
deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  which  had 
been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placentia.b     Pope 
Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer  ;  and  he  affirms, 
with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  iEmilia,  Tuscany, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was 
almost  extirpated.0     The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who 

and  Caecina  Basilius.  To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious,  to  the 
latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius,  junior, 
possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

u  Epiphanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia;  and  the  king  first 
granted  an  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from 
the  oppression  of  Pelagius,  the  praetorian  praefect.  (Eunodius,  in  Vit. 
St.  Epiphan.  in  Sirmond,  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  1670.  1672.) 

x  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  483.  No.  10 — 15.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards,  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  condemned  by 
pope  Symmachus  in  a  Roman  synod. 

y  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon, 
(de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  757.  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Cassiodorius  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St.  Severinus,  by 
Eugippius,  which  the  count  de  Bnat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.  torn.  viii. 
c.  1.4.  8,  9.)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  aud 
the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

z  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  53.  The  Hecherches  sur  l'Administration  des 
Terres  chez  les  Romains,'  (p.  351—361.)  clearly  state  the  progress  of 
internal  decay. 


were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished  or 
disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ; 
the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  me- 
chanic to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the  senators,  who 
might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
One  third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin 
of  Italy  is  originally  imputed,"1  was  extorted  for  the 
use  of  the  conquerors.     Injuries  were  aggravated 
by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils;  and  as 
new  lands  were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of  barbari- 
ans, each  senator  was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbi- 
trary surveyors  should  approach  his  favourite  villa, 
or  his  most  profitable  farm.     The  least  unfortunate 
were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
power  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.     Since  they 
desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the 
tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives  ;  and  since  he  was 
the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the  portion 
which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and 
voluntary  gift.e     The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had 
bound  himself,  as    the  price  of   his  elevation,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent 
multitude.     The  kings  of  the  barbarians  were  fre- 
quently resisted,  deposed,  or   murdered,  by  their 
native  subjects ;  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian 
mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the  standard  of 
an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of 
freedom   and    rapine.     A    monarchy   destitute    of 
national  union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to 
its  dissolution.     After  a   reign  of  fourteen  years, 
Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  hero  alike  ex- 
cellent in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  who 
restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  whose 
name   still   excites   and  deserves  the  attention   of 
mankind. 


CHAP.  XXXVI  I. 

Origin,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  monastic  life. — 
Conversion  of  the  barbarians  to  Christianity  and 
Arianism. — Persecution  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
— Extinction  of  Arianism  among  the  barbarians. 

The  indissoluble  connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  has  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to 

a  A  famine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and  verse, 
by  a  French  poet.  (Les  Mois,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  206.  edit,  in  12mo.)  I 
am  ignorant  from  whence  he  derives  his  information  ;  but  I  am  well 
assured  that  he  relates  some  facts  incompatible  with  the  truth  of 
history. 

b  See  the  thirty-ninth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Mura- 
tori,  sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  354. 

c  ^Emilia,  Tuscia,  ceteraentie  provincia?  in  quibus  hominura  prope 
nnllus  exsistit.  Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Audromachum,  ap.  Baronium, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  469.  No.  36. 

d  Verumque  confitentibus,  latifundia  perdidere  Italian).  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  xviii.  7. 

e  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which 
Cicero  (ad  Familiares,  lib.  ix.  Epist.  17.)  suggests  to  his  friend  Pa- 
pirius  Partus,  under  the  military  despotism  of  Caesar.  The  argument, 
however,  of  "  vivere  pulcherrimum  duxi,"  is  more  forcibly  addressed 
to  a  Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  alternative  of  life  or 
death. 
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relate  the  progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establish- 
ment, the  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gra- 
dual corruption,  of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely 
delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious  events, 
interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
portant in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
I.  The  institution  of  the  monastic  life;*  and,  II. 
The  conversion  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
,  .  I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced 

tic  i iff.  Ori-  the  distinction  ol  the  vulgar  and  tne 
sin  of  the  nook*.  asc[ic  c/instjansl>  The  loose  and  im- 
perfect practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience 
of  the  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate,  the 
soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal, 
and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions ;  but  the  ascetics,  who 
obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  re- 
presents man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant. 
They  seriously  renounced  the  business,  and  the 
pleasures,  of  the  age;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of 
flesh,  and  of  marriage  ;  chastised  their  body,  morti- 
fied their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery, 
as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  the  ascetics  tied  from  a  profane  and 
degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  solitude,  or  religious 
society.  Like  the  first  christians  of  Jerusalem,0 
they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of  their  tem- 
poral possessions;  established  regular  communities 
of  the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  and  Anacho- 
rets,  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural 
or  artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect 
of  the  world,  which  they  despised;  and  the  loudest 
applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philoso- 
phy, d  which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science 
or  reason,  the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian 
schools.  The  monks  might  indeed  contend  with 
the  stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and 
of  death  :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission 
were  revived  in  their  servile  discipline  ;  and  they 

»  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  lias  heen  laboriously  dis- 
cussed by  Tnomasin  [Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  ton.  i.  p.  1419—1426.)  and 
Hi'lyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  1— 6fi.)  These  au- 
thors are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  Vet  the  cautious  protes- 
tant,  who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
of  liiugham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

>,  See  Kuseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (I.  i.  p.  20,  21.  edit.  Gra'c.  Rob. 
Slephani,  Paris,  1545. J  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve 
years  after  the  Demonst ration,  EusebilM  (I.  ii.  c.  17.)  asserts  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Theraputie;  but  be  appear!  ignorant,  that  a  similar  in- 
stitution was  actually  revived  in  Egypt. 

e  Caspian  'Collat  xviii.  5  ;  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
the  Cttnobiten,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  An- 
thony and  his  disciple*. 

»i  l^'-Ai/iuraTOv  7"P  Ti  XPniin  Cif  rivflpwWH'.  i\0nrra  wapa  Or*  rj  jot- 
avTrt  ip,fio<To<p>a.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who 
copiously  and  agreeably  describe*  (I.  i.  c.  12,  13,  14.;  the  origin  and 
oi  tins  monkish  philosophy.  (See  Suicer.  Tbetaur.  Eccles, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1411.)  Some  modern  wnl.rs,  Lipsius  'torn.  iv.  p.  448. 
Maniiduct.  ad  Pbilosojdi.  Stoir     in     II)  and  fat  Mot  he    l«-    Vayir    (tom. 

ix.  de  la  Verto  des  Payens,  p.  228— 901.)  hive  compared  the  Carmelites 
to  th<-  Pythagorean*,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuchins. 

■  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elijah.  (Sec  the  Theses  of  Htziers,  A.  I).  1083.  in  liayle's 
Nouv.lles  ile  la  Kepuhliqiie  des  Lettres,  fEuvres,  tom.  i.  p.  Hi,  fee. 
and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastii|ues,  an  anonymous  work, 
tom.  i.  ii  I — 133,  Berlin,  175I.J  Rome,  and  toe  inquisition  of  Spain, 
silenced  the  profane  Criticism  of  the  .Jesuits  of  Flanders,  fllelyot,  Hist, 
des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  2X2 — 300.;  and  the  statue  of  Elijah, 
the  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  (Voyages 
du  P.  Labat,  tom.  iii.  p.  87.) 


disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  cynics  themselves,  all 
the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the 
votaries  of  this  divine  philosophy  aspired  to  imitate 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the 
desert  ;e  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contem- 
plative life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Esse- 
nians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  philosophic  eye 
of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  solitary 
people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the 
Dead  sea  ;  who  subsisted  without  money,  who  were 
propagated  without  women,  and  who  derived  from 
the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual 
supply  of  voluntary  associates. f 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  super-    . 

••  m      ,     ,     ,        n  ,  Antony  and  the 

stition,  anorded  the  first  example  of   monks  of  Egypt, 

the  monastic  life.  Antony,"  an  i I li—  '  ■,i05- 
terateh  youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,1  deserted  his  family  and 
native  home,  and  executed  his  monastic  penance 
with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a  long 
and  painful  noviciate,  among  the  tombs,  and  in  a 
ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert 
three  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile  ; 
discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which  possessed  the  ad- 
vantages of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  last 
residence  on  mount  Colzim,  near  the  Red  sea; 
where  an  ancient  monastery  still  preserves  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  saint. k  The  curious  devotion  of 
the  christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert  ;  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with 
discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  he  approved ; 
and  the  Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  declined  a 
respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  _ 

.-,  •  mi  11  >1  ^^      356. 

Constantine.  The  venerable  patriarch 
(for  Antony  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  which  had 
been  formed  by  his  example  and  his  lessons.  The 
prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  in- 
crease on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praeter  ceteras 
mira,  sine  ulla  femina,  omni  venere  abdicate,  sine  pecunia,  socia  pal- 
maruni.  Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  gens  aeterna  est 
in  qua  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  fcecunda  illis  aliorum  vitae  pcenitentia 
est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and 
names  Engaddi  and  Masada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura,  and 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place.  See 
Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  295.  tom.  ii.  p.  763.  874.  880.  890. 

e  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  450—505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26 
—74.  with  Rosweyde's  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek  origi- 
nal ;  the  latter  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of 
St.  Jerorn. 

!■  Vpannara  nev  ixa6cw  uk  hvco-xcto.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St. 
Anton,  p.  452.  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received 
by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
tom.  vii.  p.  006.)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue;  and  that  he  was 
only  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  letters.  The  philosopher  Synesius  (p. 
51.)  acknowledges,  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require 
the  aid  of  learning. 

i  Arura;  autem  crarit  ei  treccntae  uberes,  et  valde  optima?.  (Vit. 
Patr.  I.  i.  p.  36.)  If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred 
Egyptian  cubits,  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014, 
1016.1  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty. two  Eng- 
lish inches  (Graves,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  the  arura  will  consist  of  about 
Him-  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

k  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom,  (tom. 
i.  p.  248,  249.  in.  Vit.  Hilarion.)  and  the  P.  Sicard,  (Missions  du  Le. 
\ ant,  torn.  v.  p.  122 — 200.)  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  recon- 
ciled :  the  father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  expe- 
rience. 
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Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south 
of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert, 
of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ; 
and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of 
fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in  that  barren 
soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.1  In  the  Upper  The- 
bais, the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne m  was  occupied 
by  Pachoinius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren. 
That  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monas- 
teries of  men,  and  one  of  women ;  and  the  festival 
of  Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  reli- 
gious persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  dis- 
cipline." The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrin- 
chus,  the  seat  of  christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted 
the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  even  the  ram- 
parts, to  pious  and  charitable  uses  ;  and  the  bishop, 
who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches,  computed  ten 
thousand  females  and  twenty  thousand  males  of  the 
monastic  profession.0  The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in 
this  marvellous  revolution,were  disposed  to  hope,  and 
to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal 
to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;p  and  posterity  might 
repeat  the  saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied 
to  the  sacred  animals  of  the  same  country,  that,  in 
Egypt,  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  a  god,  than  a  man. 
Propagation  of  Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the 
at6R^meStlC  llfe  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  monas- 
a.  D.  341.  tic  life  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who 
accompanied  their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of 
the  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance 
of  these  Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  con- 
tempt, and,  at  length,  applause  and  zealous  imita- 
tion. The  senators,  and  more  especially  the  matrons, 
transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious 
houses  ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  vestals, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which 
were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  forum/i  Inflamed  by  the 
example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name 
„.,    .     .  _  ,     was  Hilarion/  fixed  his  dreary  abode 

Hilarion  in  Pales-  '  J 

tine,  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and 

a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza. 

The  austere  penance  in  which  he  persisted  forty- 

1  Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  146.  ad  Eustochiura.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7.  in  Vit. 
Patrum,  p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  29 — 
79.)  visited,  and  has  described,  this  desert,  which  now  contains  four 
monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D'Anville,  Description 
de  l'Egypte,  p.  74. 

m  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or 
Dendera,  between  the  modern  town  of  Girge,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Thebes.  (D'Anville,  p.  194.)  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether  it  was  an 
isle;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Bau  or  Pabau. 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  678.  688.) 

n  See  in  the  Codex  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Rome,  1661.)  a  preface  of  St.  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  of 
Pachomius,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

o  Rufiu.  c.  5.  in  Vit.  Patrum.  p.  459.  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla  valde 
et  populosa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (I.  xvii.  p.  1166.) 
and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16.)  have  made  honourable  mention  of  Oxyrin- 
chus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

P  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  urbibus,  tanta  pa-nahabentur  in  desertis 
multitudines  monachorum.  Rufin.  c.  7.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  461.  He 
congratulates  the  fortunate  change. 

q  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy,  is  oc- 
casionally mentioned  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  119,  120.  199.) 

r  See  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  241.  252.)  The 
stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus,  by  the  same  author,  are  ad- 
mirably told  ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

s  His  original  retreat  was  iii  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris, 


eight  years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
holy  man  was  followed  by  a  train  of  two  or  three 
thousand  anachorets,  whenever  he  visited  the  innu- 
merable monasteries  of  Palestine.  The  fame  of 
Basil9  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  his-   „   ...    „    , 

Basil  in  Pontus, 

tory  of  the  east.  With  a  mind,  that  A-  D-  360. 
had  tasted  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Athens  ; 
with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
archbishopric  of  Caesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage 
solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to 
give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea. 
In  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours,1  a  sol-  Martin  jn  GauI 
dier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  a.d.  370. 
established  the  monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand 
of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  his 
eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais, to  produce,  in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a 
champion  of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the 
monks  was  not  less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and,  at  last, 
every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their  in- 
creasing multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles, 
from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of  the  Tuscan 
sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place 
of  their  voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual 
intercourse  by  sea  and  land  connected  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  life  of  Hilarion  dis- 
plays the  facility  with  which  an  indigent  hermit  of 
Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for  Sicily, 
escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus."  The  Latin  christians  embraced  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who 
visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model  of  the 
monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  christian 
empire  of  ^Ethiopia."  The  monastery  of  Banchor/ 
in  Flintshire,  which  contained  above  two  thousand 
brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous  colony  among  the 
barbarians  of  Ireland  ;z  and  Iona,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  dif- 
fused over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of 
science  and  superstition.1 

not  far  from  Neo-Caesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic 
life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have 
disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  ascetic  rules;  but  the  external  evi- 
dence is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real 
or  affected  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  636 — 
644.     Helyot,  Hist,  des  OrdresMonastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  175 — 181. 

t  See  his  Life,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  who 
asserts  (Dialog,  i.  16.)  that  the  booksellers  of  Rome  were  delighted  with 
the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

u  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Parartonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he 
offered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Postluimian,  a 
Gallic  monk,  who  had  visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant-ship  bound 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  days. 
(Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1.)  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his  lite  of  £>t. 
Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  composition, 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets,  (torn.  ii.  p.  451.) 

x  See  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  126.)  Assemanni,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tori),  iv.  p. 
92.  p.  a57.  919.)  and  Geddes,  (Church  History  of  .(Ethiopia,  p.  29—31.) 
The  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

y  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

z  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is 
copiously  stated  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclesi- 
arum  Antiquitates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  425—503. 

a  This  small,  though  not  barren,  spot,  Iona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill, 
only  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distin- 
guished, 1.  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  founded  A.  D.  566;  whose 
abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Cale- 
donia ;  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which  afforded  some  hopes  of  an  entire 
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Causes  of  its  These  unhappy  exiles  from  social 
rapid  pro-res*.  jjfe  were  impelled  by  the  dark  and 
implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutual 
resolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of  mil- 
lions, of  either  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank  ; 
and  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  jratcs  of  a  monas- 
tery, was  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and 
thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.11  But  the  opera- 
tion of  these  religious  motives  was  variously  deter- 
mined by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind. 
Reason  might  subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend, 
their  influence  :  but  they  acted  most  forcibly  on  the 
intirm  minds  of  children  and  females ;  they  were 
strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental  mis- 
fortune :  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.  It 
was  naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble 
monks,  who  had  renounced  the  world,  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualified 
for  the  spiritual  government  of  the  christians.  The 
reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the  epis- 
copal throne :  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  the  east,  supplied  a  regular  succession  of 
saints  and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovered 
the  secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  honours.0  The  popular  monks,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  connected  with  the  fame  and  success  of  the 
order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the  number 
of  their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  them- 
selves into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and  the 
specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were  employ- 
ed to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow 
wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession.  The 
indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an 
only  son  ; d  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  va- 
nity to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the  matron 
aspired  to  imaginary  perfection,  by  renouncing  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Jerom;e  and  the  profane  title 
of  mother-in-law  of  God,f  tempted  that  illustrious 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter 
Eustochium.  By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company, 
of  her  spiritual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Rome  and 

Livy  ;  and,  3.  By  tlie  tombs  of  sixty  kinur",  Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwe. 
gian's  ■  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher,  (p.  311.  360—370.)  and 
Buchanan.  (Rer.  Scot.  I.  ii.  p    15.  edit.  Ruddimaii.) 

b  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has 
consecrated  three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life. 
He  ii  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume,  that  none 
but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be  saved,  (1.  i.  p.  55,  56.)  Else- 
where indeed  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (I.  iii.  p.  83,  84.)  and  allows 
different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  rnoon,  and  stars.  In  his  lively 
comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk,  (I.  iii.  p.  116—121.)  he  supposes 
(what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded, 
and  more  rigorously  punished. 

r  Thomassin  (D.seipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1426  1469.)  and  Ma. 
billon.  'CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn.  ii.  p.  115— 158. j  The  monks  were 
gradual!*  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

4  Dr.  Middletori  (vol.  i.  p.  110.)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and 
writing'  of  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advo- 
cates for  the  monastic  life. 

e  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  COnriderable  portion  of  his  works  i 
the  particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  epitaph  of  I'aula,  (torn.  i.  p. 
160—199  |  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric.  The  exordium 
n  ridi'  iilously  turgid  •  "  I  fall  the  members  of  ray  body  were  changed 
into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet 
should  I  be  incapable,"  kc. 

f  BoertM  iJei  esse  co-pisti.  (Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  140.  ad  Eustochiiim.) 
Rufinus  'in  llieronyrn.  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  223.)  who  was  justly  scandalized, 
asks  Ins  adversary,  From  what  pagan  pott  he  had  stolen  an  expression 
v.  impious  and  absurd* 

%  Nunc  autem  veniuot  plcrumque  ad  hanc  professionem  servitutis 


her  infant  son  ;  retired  to  the  holy  village  of  Beth- 
lem  ;  founded  an  hospital  and  four  monasteries  ; 
and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  catholic  church. 
Such  rare  and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated 
as  the  glory  and  example  of  their  age ;  but  the 
monasteries  were  filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  and 
abject  plebeians,^  who  gained  in  the  cloister  much 
more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world.  Pea- 
sants, slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from 
poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honourable 
profession ;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated 
by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret 
relaxation  of  discipline."  The  subjects  of  Rome, 
whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible 
for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the 
oppression  of  the  imperial  government;  and  the 
pusillanimous  youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a 
monastic,  to  the  dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The 
affrighted  provincials  of  every  rank,  who  lied  before 
the  barbarians,  found  shelter  and  subsistence ;  whole 
legions  were  buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries  ; 
and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distress  of 
individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of 
the  empire.' 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  an-  obedience  of  the 
cients  k  was  an  act  of  voluntary  devo-  monks. 
tion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with 
the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted  : 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for 
repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was 
fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
sume the  character  of  men  and  citizens  ;  and  even 
the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal  em- 
braces of  an  earthly  lover.1  The  examples  of 
scandal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  more  forcible  restraints.  After  a 
sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the  novice  was  secured 
by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow  ;  and  his  irrevoca- 
ble engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued, 
arrested,  and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison  ;  and 
the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the 
freedom  and  merit,  which  had  alleviated,  in  some 

Dei,  et  ex  conditions  servili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Do- 
minis  liberati  sive  liberandi  ;  et  ex  vita  rusticana,  et  ex  opificum  ex- 
ercitatione,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augustin.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  22.  ap. 
Thomasin.  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian, 
who  blamed  Arsenius,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as  u 
monk,  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  679. 

h  A  Dominican  friar,  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10.)  who 
lodged  at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that  their 
repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion ;  "  quoiqu'on  ne 
laisse  pas  de  sooner  pour  ledification  du  peuple." 

i  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex  Rcgu- 
luruni.  The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  public 
and  private  duties;  but  the  feeble  dykes  were  swept  away  by  the  tor. 
rent  of  superstition  j  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  the  monks.  (Thomasin,  torn.  i.  p.  1782—1799.  and  Biuyham,  I.  vii. 
c.  3.  p.  253.) 

k  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  400,  are  described  by  four  curious  and  devouf  travellers  ;  Rufinus, 
( Vit.  Patrum.  1.  ii.  iii.  p.  424—536.)  Posthumian,  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.) 
Palladiu*,  (Hist.  Laueiac.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  709—863.)  and  Cassian, 
(see  in  loin.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum,  his  first  books  of  Institutes, 
and  the  twenty. four  Collations  or  Conferences.) 

1  The  example  of  Malchus,  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  256.)  and  the  design 
Of  Cassian  and  his  friend,  (Collation  xxiv.  1.)  are  incontestable  proofs 
of  their  freedom;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  his 
I, ii.-  of  St.  Jerom.  See  Chardon,  [list,  des  Sacrcmens,  torn.  vi.  p. 
279-300. 
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degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the  monastic  disci- 
pline."1 The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and  even 
his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule," 
or  a  capricious  superior  :  the  slightest  offences  were 
corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary 
fasts  or  bloody  flagellation  ;  and  disobedience,  mur- 
mur, or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
most  heinous  sins.0  A  blind  submission  to  the 
commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle, 
the  first  virtue,  of  the  Egyptian  monks  ;  and  their 
patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant trials.  They  were  directed  to  remove  an 
enormous  rock;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff, 
that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a 
tree  ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace  ;  or  to  cast  their 
infant  into  a  deep  pond :  and  several  saints,  or 
madmen,  have  been  immortalized  in  monastic  story, 
by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience."  The 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous 
and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits 
of  credulity  and  submission ;  and  the  monk,  con- 
tracting the  vices  of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the 
faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The 
peace  of  the  eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm 
of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  huma- 
nity ;  and  the  imperial  troops  acknowledged,  with- 
out shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive 
of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest  barbarians.*1 
Their  dress  and  Superstition  has  often  framed  and 
habitations.  consecrated  the  fantastic  garments  of 
the  monks  :r  but  their  apparent  singularity  some- 
times proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a 
simple  and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions 
of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. The  father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly 
disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  or  merit ;  and  soberly 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  conve- 
nient dress  of  the  countries  which  they  may  inhabit.9 
The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with 
the  climate,  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they 
assumed,  with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheep-skin 


m  See  the  Laws  nf  Justinian,  (Novel,  exxiii.  No.  42.)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (in  ttie  Historians  of  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  427.)  and  the  ac- 
tual jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart,  Decisions,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p. 
855,  fee. 

n  The  ancient  Codex  Regularum  collected  hy  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  dif. 
ferent  rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these  seven  were  composed  in 
Egypt,  one  in  the  east,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa, 
four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

o  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  west,  inflicts  one 
hundred  lashes  for  very  slight  offences.  (Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  174.) 
Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in 
mutilating  their  monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes;  a  punishment  much 
less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vade  in  pace,  (the  subterraneous  dun. 
geon,  or  sepulchre,)  which  was  afterwards  invented.     See  an  admirable 

discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon,  (CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn.  ii.  p.  321 

336)  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  huma- 
nity.  For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of 
Vendome,  (p.  361—399.) 

P  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13.  p.  532,  &c.  Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  c. 
26,  27.  "  Praecipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obediential  Among  the 
Verba  seniorum  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  v.  p.  617.)  the  fourteenth  libel  or 
discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience  ;  and  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde,  who 
published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the 
scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

q  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.)  has 
observed  the  scandalous  valour  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was 
exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 


Their  diet. 


of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or  the  cloak  of  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers.  They  allowed  themselves  the 
use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  west,  they  reject- 
ed such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.' 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or 
shave  their  hair  ;  they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a 
cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects;  their 
legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps 
were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a 
genuine  anachoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting  :  every 
sensation  that  is  offensive  to  man,  was  thought  ac- 
ceptable to  God  ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne 
condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs 
in  water,  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil."  The 
austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat, 
or  a  rough  blanket;  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm- 
leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a 
pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original  cells  were  low 
narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials  ;  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a 
large  and  populous  village,  enclosing,  within  the 
common  wall,  a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a 
library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty 
brethren  composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline 
and  diet ;  and  the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous 
terms  in  the  language  of  the  monks ; 
and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual 
preservatives  against  the  impure  desires  of  the 
flesh."  The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they  imposed, 
or  practised,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the 
cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by 
the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervour 
of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate 
the  patient  and  temperate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians.* 
The  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  were 
satisfied  with  their  daily  pittance,2  of  twelve  ounces 


r  Cassian  hassimply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit 
of  Egypt,  (Institut.  1.  i.)  to  which  Sozomen  (I.  iii.  c.  14.)  attributes  such 
allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

s  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  55.  in  Cod.  Regnl.  part  ii.  p.  51. 

t  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Ufez,  (No.  31.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
part  ii.p.  136.)  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville.  (No.  13.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
part.  ii.  p.  214.) 

u  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet. 
"  Totum  autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causa  infirmitatis,  nee  lava- 
bituraqua  nudo  corpore,  nisi  languor  perspicuus  sit."  (Regul.  Pachom. 
xcii.  part.  i.  p.  78.) 

x  St.  Jerom,  in  strong  but  indiscreet  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fasting  and  abstinence:  "  Non  quod  Deus  universi- 
tatis  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinorum  nostrorum  rugitu,  et  inanitate 
ventris,  pulmonisque  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta 
esse  non  possit."  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth 
and  twenty-second  Collations  of  Cassian,  de  Castitate,  and  de  Ulusioni- 
bus  Nocturnis. 

y  Edacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est,  in  Gallis  natura.  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4.  p. 
521.)  Cassian  fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot 
be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  aerem  temperies,  and  the 
qualitas  nostrae  fragilitatis.  (Institut.  iv.  11.)  Among  the  western  rules, 
that  of  Columbanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had  been  educated  amidst 
the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as  the  abste- 
mious virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest : 
on  holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

z  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor, 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (twenty.four  ounces)  of  bread 
every  day."    State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  by  Mr.  Howard. 
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of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,"  which  they  divided  into 
two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon,  and  of  the 
evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a 
duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables  which 
were  provided  for  the  refectory  ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged  them 
with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  sallad,  and  the 
small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.b .  A  more  ample  lati- 
tude of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or 
assumed  :  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to 
the  sick  or  travellers  :  and  when  it  gradually  pre- 
\ ailed  in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a 
singular  distinction  was  introduced  ;  as  if  birds, 
whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less  profane 
than  the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water  was 
the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive 
monks  :  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets 
the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had 
been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the 
age.c  Such  an  allowance  might  be  easily  supplied 
by  the  vineyards  of  Italy;  and  his  victorious  dis- 
ciples, who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cyder. 
Their  manual  The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the 
labour.  virtue  of  evangelical  poverty,  abjured, 
at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the 
idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or  exclu- 
sive possession."1  The  brethren  were  supported  by 
their  manual  labour;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was 
strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an 
exercise,  and  as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing 
their  daily  subsistence.6  The  garden,  and  fields, 
which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued 
from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  culti- 
vated by  their  hands.  They  performed,  without 
reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  domestics ; 
and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  pro- 
vide their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great 
monasteries.  The  monastic  studies  have  tended, 
for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel, 
the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal 
of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  eccle- 
siastical, and  even  the  profane,  sciences  :  and  pos- 
terity must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been 

h  S*e  Cassian.  Collat.  I.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit, 
of  six  ounces  each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Pajcimncia.  (Rosweyde, 
Onomasticon,  p.  1046.]     Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some 


latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;   hut  he  made  them  work  in  pro- 
portion as  they  ate,  fPalla  " 
1.  viii.  p.  736,  737.) 


lad.  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38,  39.  in  Vit.  Patrum, 


b  See  the  banquet  to  which  CaMian  (Collation  viii.  I.)  was  invited  by 
Serenus,  an  Egyptian  abbot. 

r.  See  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40.  'in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p. 
41)  Vi  ,  I.iret  legamus  vinum  omniuo  uioriai  lioruin  Don  esse,  ted  (piia 
nostris  temporibus  id  monarhis  persuaderi  non  potest;  he  allows  tlnni 
a  Romu  hemina,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuth- 
DOt'i  Tables. 

A  Back  expressions,  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  my  shoes,  (CaMian,  In. 
•titut.  I.  iv.  c.  13.)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  western 
monks-  [Cod.  Regal,  part.  ii.  p.  174.  236.  2X8.;  and  the  Rule  of  Co. 
lumbanus  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author  of  the 
Oritre*  Afonattiquet,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of  modem  con- 
vents, seems  ignorant  that  the  anr iinls  were  equity  absurd. 

(  Two  gr»-nt  masters  of  >■< cksiastic.il  science,  the  I'.  Tliotnasin,  'Dis- 
cipline dc  IT.l'Iiv-,  tom.  ii>-  p.  low— 1139.)  and  the  I'.  Mabillon, 
'Etudes  Monastioues,  torn.  i.  p.  116— 145.)  have  seriously  examined  the 
manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  merit, 
and  the  latter  as  a  duly. 


Their  riches. 


preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefatigable 
pens.'  But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the  monks, 
especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent, 
sedentary  occupation,  of  making  wooden  sandals, 
or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into  mats 
and  baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was 
not  consumed  in  domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade, 
the  wants  of  the  community  :  the  boats  of  Tabenne, 
and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a  christian 
market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour 
was  insensibly  superseded.  The  novice 
was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in 
whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  ;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence 
of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use, 
any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritances 
Melania  contributed  her  plate,  three  hundred 
pounds'  weight  of  silver;  and  Paula  contracted  an 
immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favourite 
monks  ;  who  kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their 
prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  liberal  sinner.h 
Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could 
seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular  monas- 
teries, which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities  :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution, 
the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  christian  monks  had 
reduced  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beg- 
gary.1 As  long  as  they  maintained  their  original 
fervour,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the 
faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity 
which  was  intrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  disci- 
pline was  corrupted  by  prosperity  :  they  gradually 
assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last  indulged 
the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury  might 
be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habita- 
tions for  an  immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the 
church  has  accused  the  licentiousness  of  the  de- 
generate monks  ;  who  no  longer  remembered  the 
object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and 
sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced/ and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their 

f  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  47—55.)  has  collected 
many  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
both  in  the  east  and  west.  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monas- 
teries of  Egypt,  (Cassian.  Institnt.  1.  iv.  c.  12.)  and  by  the  disciples  of 
St.  Martin.  (Sum  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  473.)  Cassiodorius  has 
allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks;  and  we  shall  not 
be  scandalized  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostom  and 
Augnstin,  to  Homer  and  Virgil. 

p  Thomassin  (Discipline  dc  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  118.  145,  146.  171  — 
179.)  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law. 
Modern  France  confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  on  them- 
selves, and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

h  See  Jerom.  (torn.  i.  p.  I7f>.  183.)  The  monk  Pamho  made  a  sublime 
answer  to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift  :  "  Do 
you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  God?  If  to  God,  UK  who  suspends  the  moun- 
tains in  a  balance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate." 
(Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10.  in  the  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  715.) 

i  To  ttoXv  /jcpo?  Tf|?  7in  lOKctwtravTO,  Trpo<l>'itret  t«  ficradihovat  iravra 
7TTwx'"t,  7rai/T(«  (hk  etiretv)  7rTa>x»c  Kara^n^avTet.  Zosim.  I.  V.  p.  325. 
Vet  the  wealth  of  the  eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely 
greatness  <  f  the  Benedictines. 

k  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  Trnllo,  Canon  xlvii. 
in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  213.)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night 
in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.     The  seventh  general  council 
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Their  solitude. 


founders.1  Their  natural  descent,  from  such  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the  common  vices  of 
humanity,  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or 
indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks 
were  consumed  in  penance  and  soli- 
tude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which 
fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reason- 
able, active,  and  social  beings.  Whenever  they 
were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery,  two  jealous  companions  were  the  mutual 
guards  and  spies  of  each  other's  actions  ;  and,  after 
their  return,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard 
in  the  world.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  were  hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate 
apartment ;  but  their  dangerous  conversation  was 
restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved 
discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of 
his  friends  or  kindred  ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly 
meritorious,  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an 
aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or 
look.™  The  monks  themselves  passed  their  lives, 
without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd,  which 
had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in 
the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse 
fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communi- 
cate ;  a  special  licence  of  the  abbot  regulated  the 
time  and  duration  of  their  familiar  visits ;  and,  at 
their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each 
other.11  Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude  :  but  edu- 
cation had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any  libe- 
ral studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who  filled 
the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work  : 
but  the  vanity  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted 
to  disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labour ;  and  the 
industry  must  be  faint  and  languid,  which  is  not 
excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 
Their   devotion       According  to  their  faith  and  zeal, 

and  visions.  they  might  employ  the  day,  which  they 
passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental 
prayer :  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they 
were  awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  monastery.     The  precise  moment  was  deter- 

(the  second  Nicene,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  325.)  prohibits 
the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both  sexes;  but 
it  appears  from  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition  was  not  effectual.  On 
the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  see 
Thomasin,  torn.  iii.  p.  1334—1368. 

1  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedic- 
tine abbot:  "  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  year  ;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  prince."— I  forget  the  consequences  of  his  vow  of  chastity. 

m  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shut 
his  eyes  during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  iii.  p.  504.  Many 
such  examples  might  be  added. 

n  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  34th,  57th,  GOth,  86th,  and  95th 
articles  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  impose  most  intolerable  laws  of 
silence  and  mortification. 

o  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously  dis- 
cussed by  Cassian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions; 
and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to 
the  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

p  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  or  listless- 
ness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed 
to  find  himself  alone.  Ssepiusque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cellam,  et 
solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur.  (Insti- 
tut.  x.  1.) 

q  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  commuuicated  by 


mined  by  the  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in 
the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn,  or 
trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  interrupted 
the  vast  silence  of  the  desert.0  Even  sleep,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured  : 
the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along, 
without  business  or  pleasure  ;  and,  before  the  close 
of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious 
progress  of  the  sun.D  In  this  comfortless  state, 
superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretch- 
ed votaries/1  The  repose  which  they  had  sought 
in  the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance, 
profane  doubts,  and  guilty  desires  ;  and  while  they 
considered  each  natural  impulse  as  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge  of 
a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  painful 
struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  these  unhappy 
victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or 
death  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was 
founded  at  Jerusalem  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
senses.r  Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this 
extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have 
afforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural  history. 
It  was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which 
they  breathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies  ; 
with  innumerable  daemons,  who  watched  every  oc- 
casion, and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and 
above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The 
imagination,  and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived  by 
the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by 
involuntary  slumber,  might  easily  confound  the 
phantoms  of  horror  or  delight,  which  had  occupied 
his  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.3 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  The  Ccenobites 
classes :  the  Ccenobites,  who  lived  and  A»^horeU. 
under  a  common  and  regular  discipline;  and  the 
Anachorets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  inde- 
pendent fanaticism.'  The  most  devout,  or  the 
most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren,  renounced 
the  convent,  as  they  had  renounced  the  world.  The 
fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,a  a  distant  circle  of 
solitary  cells ;  and  the  extravagant  penance  of  the 
hermits  was   stimulated  by  applause  and  emula- 

that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107—110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life  of 
every  saint;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  (Vide  d'Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  torn.  i.  p.  29—38.)  may  serve  as  a 
memorable  example. 

r  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  some- 
where, in  the  Vitae  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  ttie  place,  that 
several,  I  believe  many,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  temp, 
tations  to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

s  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely 
examines,  why  the  daemons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous 
since  the  time  of  St.  Antony.  Rosweyde's  copious  index  to  the  Vita? 
Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were 
most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

t  For  the  distinction  of  the  Ccenobites  and  the  Hermits,  especially 
in  Egypt,  see  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  45.  ad  Rusticum,)  the  first  Dialogue 
of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufinus,  (c.  22.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii.  p.  478.) 
Palladius,  (c.  7.  69.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  712.  758.)  and  above  all, 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers, 
who  compare  the  common,  and  solitary,  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and  dan- 
ger of  the  latter. 

u  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  205.  218.  Thomassin 
(Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1501,  1502.)  gives  a  good  account  of 
these  cells.  When  Gerasimus  founded  his  monastery,  in  the  wilder, 
ness  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 
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tion."  They  sank  under  the  painful  weight  of 
crosses  and  chains  :  and  their  emaciated  limbs  were 
confined  by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and  greaves, 
of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All  superfluous  encum- 
brance of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away  ; 
and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by 
their  long  hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves 
to  the  rude  and  miserable  state  in  which  the  human 
brute  is  scarcely  distinguished  above  bis  kindred 
animals  :  and  a  numerous  sect  of  anachorets  derived 
their  name  from  their  humble  practice  of  grazing 
in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  common  herd.y 
They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast 
whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature 
had  scooped  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quar- 
ries of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed  with  the  monu- 
ments of  their  penance.2  The  most  perfect  hermits 
are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without 
food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many  years 
without  speaking;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I 
abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose  him, 
in  the  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons. 

Simeon  Styiites  Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic 
A.  D.  3&5-4oi.  | jfe^  the  name  and  genius  of  Simeon 
Styiites*  have  been  immortalized  by  the  singular 
invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a 
shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monas- 
tery. After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in  which 
Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  suicide,  he 
established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within 
the  space  of  a  mandara,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he 
ascended  a  column,  which  was  successively  raised 
from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from 
the  ground.b  In  this  last,  and  lofty,  station,  the 
Syrian  anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  sum- 
mers, and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and 
exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous 
situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively 
to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He 
sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his 
out-stretched  arms,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  ;  but  his 
most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  mea- 
gre skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a 
curious  spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred 

i  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume,  'the  Philotheu*  in  Vit.  Patrum,  I. 
ix.  p.  703— 863.)  ha*  collected  the  live*  ami  miracle*  of  thirty  Anaeho- 
reU.  Evagriu*  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  more  hrietly  celebrates  the  monks  and  her- 
mit* of  Pale»tine. 

y  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrcm  composed  a  panegyric 
on  these  jioaKut,  or  grazing  monk*.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Etcles.  torn.  viii. 
I>.  Wi.  | 

i  The  P.  Sirard  ' Mission*  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  217— 2.'!.').)  examined 
ttlC  caverns  of  the  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  in- 
scriptions are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by  the 
christian'  of  Habyssinia. 

•  S«  Tbeodoret,  [in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  ix.  p.  848—  854.)  Antony,  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,  1.  i.  p.  170 — 177.)  Cotmas,  'in  Asseman.  Kibliot.  Oriental, 
torn.  i.  p.  239—353.]  Lvat'rius,  'I.  i.  r.  13,  14.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn,  xv  p.  '(47— 392.J 

t  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubit*,  or  three  feet,  which  Eva. 


and  forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from 
the  endless  account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in 
his  thigh  c  might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb, 
this  celestial  life  ;  and  the  patient  hermit  expired, 
without  descending  from  his  column.  A  prince, 
who  should  capriciously  inflict  such  tortures,  would 
be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but  it  would  surpass  the  power 
of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and  miserable  exist- 
ence on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This 
voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed 
the  sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  the  body;  nor  can 
it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  them- 
selves, are  susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  for 
the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has 
distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age  and  country  : 
their  stern  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by 
personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ; 
and  their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  adminis- 
tered the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition. 
The    monastic   saints,    who   excite    „.     , 

.  Miracles  and 

only  the  contempt  and  pity  of  a  philo-  worship  of  the 
sopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  raon  s" 
adored,  by  the  prince  and  people.  Successive 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Gaul  and  India  saluted  the 
divine  pillar  of  Simeon :  the  tribes  of  Saracens  dis- 
puted in  arms  the  honour  of  his  benediction  ;  the 
queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his 
supernatural  virtue  ;  and  the  angelic  hermit  was 
consulted  by  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  the  church  and  state.  His 
remains  were  transported  from  the  mountain  of 
Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch, 
the  master-general  of  the  east,  six  bishops,  twenty- 
one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ; 
and  Antioch  revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  orna- 
ment and  impregnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by 
these  recent  and  popular  anachorets  ;  the  christian 
world  fell  prostrate  before  their  shrines ;  and  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics,  exceeded,  at  least 
in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of 
their  lives.  But  the  golden  legend  of  their  lives  a 
was  embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of  their 
interested  brethren  ;  and  a  believing  age  was  easily 
persuaded,  that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Syrian  monk,  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favourites  of 
Heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases 
with  a  touch,  a  word,  or  a  distant  message ;  and  to 
expel  the  most  obstinate  daemons  from  the  souls,  or 
bodies,  which  they  possessed.     They  familiarly  ac- 

grius  assigns  for  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
with  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it 
from  below  might  he  easily  deceived. 

c  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  ulcer.  It  has  been  reported,  that  the  devil,  assuming  an  angelic 
form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot.  The 
saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflict- 
ing this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 

<\  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the 
Vita:  Patrum  of  Roswcyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the 
thousand  pages  of  that  voluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may 
be  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Scverus,  and  his  Life  of  St. 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monksof  Egypt ;  yet  he  insults  them  with  the 
remark,  that  they  never  raised  the  dead  ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  Tours 
had  restored  three  dead  men  to  life. 
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costed,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a 
sapless  trunk  ;  suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile, 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.  These 
extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction,  with- 
out the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected  the 
reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  christians. 
Superstition  of  Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated 
the  age.  tj)e  facu|ties  of  the  mind  ;  they  cor- 
rupted the  evidence  of  history  ;  and  superstition 
gradually  extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philoso- 
phy and  science.  Every  mode  of  religious  worship 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  mys- 
terious doctrine  which  they  believed,  was  fortified 
by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile  and 
pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible 
to  measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theo- 
doret,  between  the  character  of  Cato  and  that  of 
Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolu- 
tion which  was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire 
within  a  period  of  five  hundred  years. 

rr  „  II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has 

N.  Conversion  , ,  . 

of  the  baeba-  been  marked  by  two  glorious  and  de- 
cisive victories  :  over  the  learned  and 
luxurious  citizens  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  over 
the  warlike  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany, 
who  subverted  the  empire,  and  embraced  the  reli- 
gion, of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost 
of  these  savage  proselytes  ;  and  the  nation  was  in- 
debted for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or  at 
least  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
inventors  of  useful  arts,  who  have  deserved  the  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  great 
number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away 
into  captivity  by  the  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  :  and  of  these  captives, 
many  were  christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary  mission- 
aries, dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia, 
successively  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  seeds,  which  they  planted,  of  the  evan- 
gelic doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from 
a  small  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas,  apostle        U1P1]iIaS>   the   biSh°P  ^d  apostle  of 

of  the  Goths,     the   Goths,e  acquired  their  love   and 
reverence   by  his  blameless  life   and 
indefatigable  zeal  ;   and   they  received,  with   im- 
plicit confidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue 

e  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  37.  Socrates,  I.  iv.  c.  33.  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have 
given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

f  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was 
published  A.  D  1665,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Teutonic  language,  though  Wetstein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous 
conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two  of 
the  four  additional  letters  express  the  W,  and  our  own  Th.  See 
Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nonveau  Testament,  torn.  ii.  p.  219 — 223. 
Mill.  Prolegom.  p.  151.  edit.  Kuster.  Wetstein,  Prolegora.  torn,  i  n. 
111.  l 
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which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German,  or 
Teutonic,  language ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed 
the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to 
irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  rude,  imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers 
and  shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  communicate  any 
spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated  by  his 
genius  ;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could  frame  his 
version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters ;  four  of  which  he  invented,  to 
express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation/  But  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon  afilicted 
by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chieftains 
were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest. 
Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the 
proselyte  of  Ulphilas  ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of 
Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of 
the  gospel.  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried 
by  the  persecution  which  he  excited.  A  waggon, 
bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of  Thor,  perhaps* 
or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  rebels, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers,  were 
immediately  burnt,  with  their  tents  and  families. 
The  character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  the  eastern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared 
as  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the  protection 
of  Valens  ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people 
through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube,  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.6  The  devout  shepherds,  who  were 
attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to  his  voice, 
acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Msesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and 
pastures,  which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of 
the  more  plentiful  provinces.  These  harmless  bar- 
barians multiplied  in  obscure  peace,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. h 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formida-  Tlie  Go(hs  Van_ 
ble  Visigoths,  universally  adopted  the  dals-    Burgundi. 

j  r  ans>  ^c    embrace 

religion   of  the  Romans,   with   whom  Christianity, 

,,  .    .        ,  .      .  A.  D.  400,  &c 

they  maintained  a  perpetual  inter- 
course, of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest.  In 
their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted  their  allies  ;  they 
educated  the  rising  generation  ;  and  the  devotion 
which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court 
of  Thoulouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces 
of  Rome  and   Constantinople.1     During  the   same 

er  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the 
great  emigration. 

h  We  are  obliged  to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  688.)  for  a 
short  and  lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minnres,  popu- 
lus  immensus,  cum  suo  pontifice  ipsoque  primate  AVulfila.  The 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  temporal  juris- 
diction. 

i  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instituti, 
meliores  tamen  etiam  in  hac  parte  quam  nostri.  Salvian  de  Gubern. 
Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  243. 
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period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the 
barbarians,  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the 

ruins  of  the  western  empire  :  the  Burgundians  in 
Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands 
of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoacei  to  the  throne  of 
Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered 
in  the  errors  of  paganism  ;  but  the  Franks  obtained 
the  monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the 
example  of  Clovis:  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  supersti- 
tion by  the  missionaries  of  Rome.  These  barbarian 
prosehtes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful  zeal 
in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian 
kinirs.  and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos,  extended,  by  their  laws  and  victories,  the 
dominion  of  the  cross.  England  produced  the 
apostle  of  Germany ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was 
gradually  diifused  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Baltic* 
M  ,.       ....         The   different    motives    which    in- 

Motires  of  their 

faith.  tluenced  the  reason,  or  the  passions, 

of  the  barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental ; 
a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the 
example  of  some  priest  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a 
believing  wife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event 
of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  which,  in  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger, they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the  chris- 
tians.1 The  early  prejudices  of  education  were 
insensibly  erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and 
familiar  society ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel 
were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the 
monks  ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by 
the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  reli- 
gious worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious 
mode  of  persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop m  sug- 
gested to  a  popular  saint,  might  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed by  the  missionaries,  who  laboured  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels.  "  Admit,"  says  the  sagacious 
disputant,  "  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  fabulous  and  carnal  genealogy  of  their  gods 
and  goddesses,  who  are  propagated  from  each  other. 
From  this  principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature, 
and  human  infirmities,  the  assurance  they  were 
born,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.  At 
what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were 
the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced?  Do 
they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased  to  propa- 
gate ?  If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antago- 
nists to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  alteration. 
If  they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the  gods  must 
become  infinite  ;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the  in- 
discreet worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  ?    The  visible 

k  Mosheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  worth,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  (abject 
would  afford  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  arid  even   philosophical. 

history. 

I  To  simh  a  rans*  hoi  Sorites  (I.  »ii.  c.  30.)  ancrihed  the  conversion 

of  Ihe  IVirgundiaiis,  »|.w  christian  |iicty  is  celehrated   by  Or.,  in-,  I 
V    I    ' .   I '). 

m  «*.._•  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop  of 


heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created 
or  eternal  ?  If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the 
gods  themselves  exist  before  the  creation  ?  If 
eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an 
independent  and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge  these 
arguments  with  temper  and  moderation,  insinuate, 
at  seasonable  intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  christian  revelation ;  and  endeavour  to  make 
the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without  making  them 
angry."  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  too  refined 
perhaps  for  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular 
consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity 
had  deserted  the  pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to 
the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  them- 
selves, the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation 
of  the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  super- 
stition ;  and,  if  the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to 
accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgrace 
was  already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of  the 
victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate  bar- 
barians, who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  west, 
successively  received,  and  reflected,  the  same  edi- 
fying example.  Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
the  christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climates, 
of  the  fertile  lands,  which  produced  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  ;  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their  help- 
less idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north." 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  Effects  of  their 
of  heaven  to  the  barbarians,  intro-  conversion, 
duced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  poli- 
tical condition.  They  received,  at  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose 
doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  and  while 
they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were 
insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history, 
of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had 
facilitated  their  conversion,  must  excite,  among  their 
clergy,  some  curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to 
understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to 
examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  These  spiritual  gifts  were 
preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient 
learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Ci- 
cero, and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  chris- 
tian barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercourse 
between  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  times  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  man- 
kind was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more 
perfect  state  ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of 

Winchester,  (Beda,  Hist.  Ecnlcs.  Angloruro,  1.  v.  c.  18.  p.  20.1.  edit. 

Smith,)  lo  St.  Boniface,  who  preached  the  gospel  among  the  savages 
of  rii >sse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Bonifacii,  Ixvii.  in  the  Maxima 
Bibliotheca  Patrum.  torn.  xiii.  p.  93. 

ii  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ; 
but  when  Daniel  wrote  this  epistle,  (A.  D.  723.)  the  Mahometans, 
who  rei'.-ned  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  against  the 
christiau  . 
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the  western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of 
Christianity,  the  barbarians  might  learn  justice 
from  the  law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel:  and  if  the 
knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide 
their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were 
sometimes  restrained  by  conscience,  and  frequently 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of 
religion  was  less  effectual,  than  the  holy  communion 
which  united  them  with  their  christian  brethren  in 
spiritual  friendship.  The  influence  of  these  senti- 
ments contributed  to  secure  their  fidelity  in  the 
service  or  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest, and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
a  permanent  respect  for  the  name  and  institutions 
of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  the  priests  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and  con- 
trolled the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  the 
zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more 
ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs 
of  the  christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
bishops  was  supported  by  their  temporal  posses- 
sions ;  they  obtained  an  honourable  seat  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen  ;  and 
it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify, 
by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  growing  authority  of  the  popes, 
cemented  the  union  of  the  christian  republic  ;  and 
gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even 
hostile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes 

They  are  involv- 
ed in  the  Arian  was  checked  and  retarded  by  the  un- 
fortunate accident,  which  infused  a 
deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  salvation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  con- 
nexions with  the  empire  and  the  church  were  formed 
during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the 
Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini  ;  professed 
with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the 
Son  was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial,  to  the  Fath  er  ;° 
communicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people ; 
and  infected  the  barbaric  world  with  a  heresy,? 
which  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and  extin- 
guished among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  proselytes  were  not  adapted 
to  metaphysical  subtilties  ;  but  they  strenuously 
maintained  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the 
pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
advantage  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 

o  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  Semi- Arianism, 
since  they  would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though  they  held 
communion  with  those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  re- 
presented the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling  moment,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy.     Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

P  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Va- 
leus:  "  Itaque  justo  Dei  judicio  ipsi  eum  vivum  incenderunt,  qui 
propter  eum  etiam  mortui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt."  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c. 
33.  p.  551.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  604—610.)  who  coolly  observes,  "  un  seul  hommeen- 
trainadans  l'enfer  un  nombre  infini  deSeptentrionaux,  &c."  Salvian  (de 
Gubern.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  150,  151.)  pities  and  excuses  their  involuntary 
error. 
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tures  in  the  Teutonic  language,  promoted  the  apos- 
tolic labours  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors  ;  and 
they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and 
the  Vandals,  who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  Latin  clergy, n  preferred  the  more  intelligible 
lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers  ;  and  Arianism 
was  adopted  as  the  national  faitli  of  the  warlike  con- 
verts, who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  western 
empire.  This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  jealousy  and  hatred  ;  and 
the  reproach  of  barharian  was  imbittered  by  the 
more  odious  epithet  of  heretic.  The  heroes  of  the 
north,  who  had  submitted,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in  hell,r  were 
astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they  them- 
selves had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal 
condemnation.  Instead  of  the  smooth  applause, 
which  christian  kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bishops  and  their 
clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Arian 
courts ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently 
became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  danger- 
ous.5 The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of 
sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and 
Holofernes  ;'  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by 
the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance  ;  and 
the  seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  predictions.  Not- 
withstanding these  provocations,  the  General  tolera- 
catholics  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  tion- 

enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the  free  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their  haughty 
masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people, 
resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars  ;  and  the 
example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired 
and  imitated  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  The  con- 
querors evaded,  however,  the  disgraceful  reproach, 
or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attributing  their  tolera- 
tion to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity ; 
and  while  they  affected  the  language,  they  imper- 
ceptibly imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine  Christianity. 
The  peace  of  the  church  was  some-  Arian  persecution 
times  interrupted.  The  catholics  were  of  the  Va,ldals 
indiscreet,  the  barbarians  were  impatient ;  and  the 
partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated 
by  the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution 
may  be  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
who  suspended  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or  at 
least  of  episcopal,  functions;  arid  punished  the 
popular  bishops   of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment, 

q  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  580 )  that  the 
chinches  of  Christ  (of  the  catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  Burgundians. 

r  Kadbod,  king  of  ihe  Frisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  this  rash 
declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  alter  he  had 
entered  the  baptismal  font.    See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  167. 

s  The  Epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Visigoths, 
and  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  explain, 
somrlimes  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  catholics.  The 
history  of  Clovisand  Theodoric  will  suggest  some  particular  facts. 

t  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
punished  such  indiscreet  allusions.     Victor  Vitensis,  1.  7.  p.  10. 
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exile,  and  confiscation."  But  the  cruel  and  absurd 
enterprise  of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  peo- 
Gesaenc,  ph?.  was  undertaken  by  the  Vandals 
A.  D.  as—477.  aioue.  Genseric  himself,  in  his  early 
youth,  had  renounced  the  orthodox  communion  ; 
and  the  apostate  could  neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a 
sincere  forgiveness.  He  was  exasperated  to  find, 
that  the  Africans,  who  had  tied  before  him  in  the 
lield.  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods 
and  churches  ;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapa- 
ble of  fear  or  of  compassion.  His  catholic  subjects 
were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary 
punishments.  The  language  of  Genseric  was  furi- 
ous and  formidable:  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions 
Bright  justify  the  most  unfavourable  interpretation 
Of  his  actions  ;  and  the  Arians  were  reproached 
with  the  frequent  executions,  which  stained  the 
palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Arms 
and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of 

Romaic,      the  monarch  of  the  sea.     But  Hun- 

a.  D.  -irr.  neric,  his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed 
to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tormented  the  catholics 
with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which  had  been 
fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends 
and  favourites  of  his  father;  and  even  to  the 
Arias  patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive 
in  the  midst  of  Carthage.  The  religious  war 
was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious 
truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  im- 
portant business  of  the  Vandal  court ;  and  the 
loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the  death  of 
Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries,  without  contri- 
buting to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two 

GuDdxmiind,  nephews  of  Hunneric ;  by  Gunda- 
a.  v.  ifn.  mun(j?  wn0  reigned  about  twelve,  and 
by  Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  above 
twenty-seven,  years.  Their  administration  was 
hostile  and  oppressive  to  the  orthodox  party. 
Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or  even  to  sur- 
pass, the  cruelty  of  his  uncje  ;  and,  if  at  length  he 
relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and  restored 
the  freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature 
death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency. 

Tiira-imimd,  His  brother,  Thrasimund,  was  the 
a  D.  4-j>j.  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the 
Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  pru- 
dence, and  magnanimity  of  soul.  But  this  magna- 
nimous character  was  degraded  by  his  intolerant 
zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats 
and  tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle  but  efiica- 
cioni  powers  of  seduction.     Wealth,  dignity,  and 


h  are  the  contemporary  complaint"  of  Sidoniu-,  bishop  of  Clcr- 
iii    r.  9  p.  182,  itc.  edit  Sirroond.)     Gregory  of  'lours,  who 


moot.  M.  ... 

•jUOte*  this  Epistle,  (I.  ii.  c.  25.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174. J  extorts  an  unwar- 
rantable assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aijuitain,  Rome  h.nl  be*  D 
produced  by  episcopal  martyrdom*. 

x  The  anginal  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  preferred 
inthe  fire  book*  of  the  History  of  Victor  V  iten«i»,  (de  Persecutione 
Vandalica,]  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Booneric:  in  the  Life  of  St. 

tills,  who   was  distinguished  in   the  persecution  of  Thrasimund, 

B  Mioth.  Max    Pairum,  torn.  ix.  p.  4— 10.)  and  iii  the  first  book  of 

•  'lalie   War,  l.y  the  impartial    I'rocopius,   lr.  7,  8.    p     196,    197, 

1*1.  199  |     Horn.  Fluinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustiit.il  the 

whole  sulrject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  iup. 

•t.     'Paris,  IG*J4.) 


the  royal  favour,  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apos- 
tasy :  the  catholics,  who  had  violated  the  laws, 
might  purchase  their  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of 
their  faith  ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated 
any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the 
indiscretion  of  his  adversaries  furnished  him  with 
a  specious  opportunity.  Bigotry  was  his  last  senti- 
ment in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  he  exacted  from  his 
successor  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  tole- 
rate the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.  But  Hiidene, 
his  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  A-  D-  523- 
of  the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  justice,  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an 
impious  oath  ;  and  his  accession  was  gloriously 
marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal 
freedom.  The  throne  of  that  virtuous  though 
feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  his  Geiimer, 
cousin  Geiimer,  a  zealous  Arian  :  but  A.  D.  530. 
the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could  enjoy  or 
abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of 
Belisarius  ;  and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the 
injuries  which  they  had  endured." 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  .  ,  .      , 

r  m  _     A  general  view  of 

catholics,  the  sole  historians  of  this  the  persecution  in 
persecution,  cannot  afford  any  dis- 
tinct series  of  causes  and  events,  any  impartial 
view  of  characters  or  counsels  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances,  that  deserve  either  credit 
or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads  : 
I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant/  Hunne- 
ric expressly  declares,  and  the  declaration  appears 
to  be  correct,  that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed 
the  regulations  and  penalties  of  the  imperial  edicts, 
against  the  heretical  congregations,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  established 
religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  un- 
derstood, the  catholics  must  have  condemned  their 
past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suffer- 
ings. But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indul- 
gence which  they  claimed.  While  they  trembled 
under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they  praised  the 
laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or 
banished  great  numbers  of  Manichaeans  ;z  and  they 
rejected,  with  horror,  the  ignominious  compromise, 
that  the  disciples  of  Arius,  and  of  Athanasius, 
should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in 
the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  of  the 
Vandals.*  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which 
the  catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and 
punish  their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted 
against  themselves.11  At  the  command  of  Hunneric, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  orthodox  bishops  assem- 

y  Victor,  iv.  2.  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  catholics  to  the 
f/omomtsians.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  Divinse  Majestatis  cultures, 
his  own  party,  who  professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  thau  a 
thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

z  Victor,  ii.  I.  p.  21,  22.  Laudaliilior  .  .  .  videbalur.  Inthe  MSS. 
which  omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  See  Ruiuart,  Not. 
p.   104. 

a  Victor,  ii.  2.  p.  22,  2.1.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  con- 
ditions pericu/o«F;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a 
mare  to  entrap  tin-  catholic  bishops. 

b  Bee  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
bishops,  in  Victor,  ii,  13—18.  p.  3.r>-42.  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  p. 
83—171.  The  third  book,  p,  42-62.  is  entirely  filled  by  their  apology 
or  confession  of  faith. 
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bled  at  Carthage ;  but  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification 
of  beholding  the  Arian  Cirila  exalted  on  the  patri- 
archal throne.  The  disputants  were  separated, 
after  the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches  of  noise 
and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of  military 
force  and  of  popular  clamour.  One  martyr  and 
one  confessor  were  selected  among  the  catholic 
bishops  ;  twenty-eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty- 
eight  by  conformity  ;  forty-six  were  sent  into  Cor- 
sica to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy ;  and  three 
hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  different 
parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  comforts  of  life.0  The  hardships  of 
ten  years'  exile  must  have  reduced  their  numbers  ; 
and  if  they  had  complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasi- 
mund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  consecra- 
tions, the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have 
expired  with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They 
disobeyed  ;  and  their  disobedience  was  punished 
by  a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
bishops  into  Sardinia;  where  they  languished  fif- 
teen years,  till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hil- 
deric.d  The  two  islands  were  judiciously  chosen 
by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca  from 
his  own  experience  has  deplored  and  exaggerated 
the  miserable  state  of  Corsica,e  and  the  plenty  of 
Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome 
quality  of  the  air.f  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and 
his  successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  catholics, 
must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the 
churches  were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  ap- 
pear in  a  barbarian  dress ;  and  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  neglect  the  royal  mandate,  were  rudely 
dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.s  The  pala- 
tine officers,  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of 
their  prince,  were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their 
honours  and  employments  ;  banished  to  Sardinia 
and  Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labours  of 
slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the 
districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the 
Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship  was 
more  strictly  prohibited;  and  severe  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary 
and  the  proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the 
barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  in- 
flamed :  they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the 
office    of    spies,  informers,  or  executioners;    and 

c  See  the  list  of  t lie  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 140.  and 
Itninart's  notes,  p.  213 — 397.  The  schismatic  name  of  Donatus  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics  of 
the  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  of  Deodatus,  Deogratias,  Quid- 
vultdeus,  Habetdeum,  <J-c. 

(1  Fulgent.  Vit.  c.  16—29.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  moder- 
ation and  learning  ;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  books  of  controversy 
to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles piixsime  Rex.  Biblioth.  Maxim. 
Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as  exiles  in 
the  life  of  Fulgentius  ;  they  are  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
by  Victor  Tunnunensis,  and  Isidore;  but  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historia  Miscella,  and  a  short  authentic 
chronicle  of  the  times.     See  Ruinart,  p.  570,  571. 

e  Seethe  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  sup- 
port exile  with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  pro. 
duce  corn,  wine,  or  oil  ;  but  it  could  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water, 
and  even  fire. 

f  Si  ob  gravitatem  cceli  interisseat  vile  damnum.     Tacit   Anna!,  ii. 


whenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field  it  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  march,  to  defile  the 
churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse 
faction.1'  IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  province,  were 
delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of 
the  desert.  A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  witli  a  faithful  crowd  of  four 
thousand  and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from  their  native 
homes,  by  the  command  of  Hunneric.  During  the 
night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle, 
amidst  their  own  ordure:  during  the  day  they  pur- 
sued their  march  over  the  burning  sands;  and  if 
they  fainted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were 
goaded  or  dragged  along,  till  they  expired  in  the 
hands  of  their  tormentors.1  These  unhappy  exiles, 
when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might  excite 
the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 
was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by 
fanaticism :  but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they 
were  condemned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage 
life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  perse- 
cution previously  to  reflect,  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  ex- 
cite the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish  ;  and 
it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  chastise  the  con- 
tumacy, as  well  as  the  crime,  of  the  offender.  The 
fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge, 
exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and 
his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use 
and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the 
veil  of  fiction  and  declamation,  we  may  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  the  catholics,  more  especially  under  the 
reign  of  Hunneric,  endured  the  most  cruel  and  ig- 
nominious treatment.k  Respectable  citizens,  noble 
matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins,  were  stripped 
naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a 
Weight  suspended  at  their  feet.  In  this  painful  at- 
titude their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scourges, 
or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot 
plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the 
nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  inflicted 
by  the  Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  number 
cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons, 
among  whom  a  bishop1  and  a  proconsul"1  may 
be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  same  honour  has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory 
of  count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nicene  creed 
with  unshaken  constancy  ;  and  Genseric  might  de- 

a5.  In  this  application,  Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  some  critics,  utile  damnum. 

g-  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4.  7. 
and  the  two  edicts  of  Hunneric,  1.  ii.  p.  35.  1.  iv.  p.  64. 

h  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorish 
prince  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  christians,  by  his  dili. 
genre  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

i  See  (his  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8—12.  p.  30— 34.  Victor  describes  the 
distress  of  these  confessors  as  an  eye-witness. 

k  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  con- 
firmed by  the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  public  declaration 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cod.  I.  i.  tit.  xxvii.) 

1  Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  41. 

m  Victor,  v.  4.  p.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Adrumetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king;  by  whose  favour  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  proconsul  of  Africa. 
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lest,  as  an  heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive 
whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival."  VI.  A  new  mode  of 
conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  feeble,  and 
alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian 
ministers.  They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the 
rites  of  baptism  ;  and  punished  the  apostasy  of  the 
catholics,  if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  pro- 
fane ceremony,  which  scandalously  violated  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  unity  of  the  sacra- 
ment.0 The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the 
validity  of  each  other's  baptism  ;  and  the  innova- 
tion, so  fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can 
be  imputed  only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed,  in 
religious  cruelty,  the  king  and  his  Vandals;  but 
they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which  they  Mere  so  desirous  to  possess. 
A  patriarch"  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Carthage  ;  some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities, 
might  usurp  the  place  of  their  rivals;  but  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  Latin  language,''  disqualified  the  barbarians 
for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church  ; 
and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox 
pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of 
Christianity.  VIII.  The  emperors  were  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine  :  and  the 
faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  barbarous  heretics.  During  an 
interval  of  peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored 
the  cathedral  of  Carthage  ;  at  the  intercession  of 
Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  east,  and  of  Placidia,  the 
daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of 
the  queen  of  the  Vandals.1  But  this  decent  regard 
was  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant 
displayed  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody  images  of  per- 
secution, in  all  the  principal  streets  through  which 
the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass,  in  his  way  to  the 
palace.*     An  oath  was  requested  from  the  bishops, 

n  Victor,  i.  6.  p.  8,  9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dex- 
terous reply  of  count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argumento 
poitea  bellicosum  virum  occidit. 

r.  Victor,  v.  12,  13.     Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  609. 

p  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage ; 
but  the  name  of  patriarch  wan  given  bv  the  sects  and  nations  to  their 
principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomasin,  Discipline  de  1'Eglisc,  torn  i. 
p.  IVY  l> 

q  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Latin,  Victor,  ii.  1M.  p.  42.;  Neacio  I-atine;  and  lie 
mcht  converse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  heing  capable  of  disputing 
or  preaching  m  tli-it  language.  His.  Vandal  clergy  were  still  more 
ignorant;  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Africans  who 
li  ul  conformed.  r  Victor,  ii.  I,  2.  p.  22. 

•  \  ictor.  v.  7.  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose 
name  was  Uranius. 

t  A*luliore*,  Victor,  iv.  4.  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quotation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jnrabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to 
elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops 
who  refined  were  banished  to  Corsica  ;  the  three  hundred  and  two  who 
swore  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

o  Pnlgentioa,  bishop  of  Rijspse,    in    the    ByzaCCDC    province,  was  of 

a  senatorial    family,  and    had   received  a  liberal   education,     He  eould 

tall  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  we*  allowed  toetndy  Latin, 

Ins  native  tongue.  '\it.  Palgent  c.  I.)     Many  African  biahops  might 

I   ipd  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians  were  translated  into 

Latin. 

preface*  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vtgilitw  of  Thaprus. 
(p.  lis,  119.  edit.  '  bidet.}  He  might  amine  Ins  learned  reader  wiih 
an  woorent  Bction;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  African! 
were  too  ignorant. 
j  The  I'.  Qneanel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourably 
■i  Bnt  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they 
may  sec-m,  arc  nine  universally  acknowledged,  (Gerard  Vossius,  toui. 


Catholic  frauds, 


who  were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would 
support  the  succession  of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that 
they  would  renounce  all  foreign  or  transmarine  cor- 
respondence. This  engagement,  consistent,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties, 
was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members'  of  the 
assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly  coloured  by  the 
pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  christian  to  swear, 
must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  catholics,  oppressed  by  royal 
and  military  force,  were  far  superior 
to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With 
the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek"  and  Latin 
fathers  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the 
fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.  The 
consciousness  of  their  own  superiority  might  have 
raised  them  above  the  arts  and  passions  of  religious 
warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such  honourable 
pride,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by 
the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions, 
which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud 
and  forgery.  They  ascribed  their  own  polemical 
works  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  christian 
antiquity  ;  the  characters  of  Athanasius  and  Augus- 
tin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his 
disciples  ;x  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation, is  deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from 
this  African  school.'  Even  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves were  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious 
hands.  The  memorable  text,  which  asserts  the 
unity  of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,*  is 
condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox 
fathers,  ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manu- 
scripts^ It  was  first  alleged  by  the  catholic  bishops 
whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of 
Carthage.b  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the 
form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text 
of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  cor- 
rected in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.0    After  the 

vi.  p.  516-522.     Tillemont,   Mem.   Eccles.  torn.    viii.   p.   667—671.) 

I.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  within  a 
century  after  his  death.  3,  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  western  provinces.  Gennadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extra- 
ordinary composition,  that  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of 
a  drunken  man.    Pctav.  Dogtnat.  Theologies,  torn.  ii.  I.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  69. 

z  1  John  v.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
part.  i.  c.  xviii.  p.  203—218;  and  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  99—131  ;  and  the 
elaborate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein 
to  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  papist  Simon 
strove  to  be  free;  in  1707,  the  prolestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave; 
in  1751,  the  A  i  unman  VVetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  aud  of  his 
sect. 

a  Of  nil  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  (Wetstein  ad  loc.)  the  orthodox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian  editors  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, are  become  invisible;  and  the  two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227—255.  26!i— 299;  and  M.  de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  torn, 
viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britanniqiie. 

t>  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  four  bishops  who  composed  and  pub- 
lished the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  style 
this  text,  luce  clarins.    (Victor  Vitensis  de  I'ersecnt.  Vandal.    I.    iii.  c. 

I I,  p.  54  )  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polemics,  Vigi- 
liui  and  rulgentius. 

c   In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by 

Lan  franc,  archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicolas,  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  Sdem.  (Wet- 
stein, Prolegom.  p.  84,  85.)  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the 
passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.  (Wetstein.  ad  loc.) 
the  oldest  and  the  lairc-st ;  twb  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in 
manuscripts. 
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invention  of  printing,'1  the  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  yielded  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  lo 
those  of  the  times  ;e  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was 
embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva, 
has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and 
every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite 
suspicion  ;  and  the  specious  miracles 
by  which  the  African  catholics  have  defended  the 
truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed, 
with  more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the 
visible  protection  of  heaven.  Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial 
eye,  may  condescend  to  mention  one  preternatural 
event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and  surprise  the 
incredulous.  Tipasa/  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauri- 
tania, sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Caesarea,  had 
been  distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  braved  the  fury 
of  the  Donatists  ;s  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town  was  deserted  on 
the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of  the 
inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  re- 
fusing all  communion  with  the  usurper,  still  pre- 
sumed to  hold  their  pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies. 
Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hun- 
neric.  A  military  count  was  despatched  from  Car- 
thage to  Tipasa  :  he  collected  the  catholics  in  the 
forum,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province, 
deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their 
tongues.  But  the  holy  confessors  continued  to 
speak  without  tongues  :  and  this  miracle  is  attested 
by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the 
event.h  "  If  any  one,"  says  Victor,  "  should  doubt 
of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and 
listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Resti- 
tutus,  the  subdeacon,  one  of  these  glorious  sufferers, 
who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress."  At 
Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a 
learned,  and  unexceptionable  witness,  without 
interest,  and  without  passion.  ./Eneas  of  Gaza,  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately  described  his 
own  observations  on  these  African  sufferers.  "  I 
saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak  :  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice 
could   be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech  :   I 


d  TIip  art  which  the  Hermans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to 
the  profane  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1514.  1516. 
1520.)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  cardinal 
Ximenes.  TheComplutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000 ducats. 
See  Mattaire  Annal.  Typograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2—8.  125—133;  and  Wet- 
stein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116 — 127. 

e  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments 
by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  editors;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens  in 
the  placing  a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or  strange  mis- 
apprehension, of  Theodore  Beza. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Ttenerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15.  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  note, 
since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  Latium. 

g  Ontatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 

Ii  Victor  Vitensis,  v.  6.  p.  76.     Ruinart,  p.  483—487. 
iEneas  Gazanis  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patrura.  torn,  vi ii.  p. 


used  my  eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears :  I 
opened  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole  tongue 
had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots  ;  an 
operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose 
to  be  mortal."1  The  testimony  of  iEneas  of  Gaza 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict  ;  of 
count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times  ; 
and  of  pope  Gregory  the  first,  who  had  resided  at 
Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.*  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a 
century  ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal  know- 
ledge, or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a 
miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances, 
displayed  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  ex- 
amination of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift  of 
the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues, 
will  command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those 
only,  who  already  believe,  that  their  language  was 
pure  and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an 
infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspicion ; 
and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken 
by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian 
miracle. 

The   Vandals  and   the    Ostrogoths  The  min  of 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  Arian-  Onanism  among 

1  the  barbarians, 

ism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  A.  D.  500—700. 
which  they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The 
barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  do- 
minion of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to 
the  catholic  church  by  the  voluntary  conversion  of 
the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution  1  was  has-    RcvoItandmar. 
tened  by  the  example  of  a  royal  mar-   tyrdom  of  Her- 

menegild  in 

tyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style    Spain, 
an  ungrateful  rebel.      Leovigild,  the  '      — 

Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  the  respect  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects :  the 
catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  recon- 
cile their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite 
of  a  second  baptism.  His  eldest  son  Hermenegild, 
who  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  royal  dia- 
dem, and  the  fair  principality  of  Bostica,  contracted 
an  honourable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Mero- 
vingian princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of 
Austrasia,    and  of  the   famous  Brunechild.     The 


664,  665.  He  was  a  christian,  and  composed  this  dialogue  (the  Theo. 
phiastus)on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  ;  besides  twenty-five  epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave,  (Hisi.  Lit* 
teraria,  p.  297.)  and  Fabricius.  (Biblinth.  Gra?c.  torn.  i.  p.  422.) 

k  Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45. 
in  Thesaur.  Temporum  Scaliger.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  7.  p.  196.  Gregor.  Magnus,  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  wit- 
nesses have  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at 
sixty  in  an  old  menology,  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486.)  Two  of  them  lost 
their  speech  by  fornication  ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  sin- 
gular instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never  spoken  before  his  tongue  was 
cut  out. 

1  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana,  (Hist,  de  Rebus 
Hispaniae,  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  12—15.  p.  182—194.)  and  Ferreras,  (French 
translation,  torn.  ii.  p.  206—247.)  Mariana  almost  forgets  that  he 
is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Fer- 
reras, an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his 
chronology. 
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beauteous  Iugundis.  who  was  no  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved,  and  persecuted, 
in  the  Arias  court  of  Toledo;  and  her  religious 
constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandish- 
ments and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic 
queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal 
authority. m  Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha 
seized  the  catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  in- 
humanly dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked 
her  till  she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  stripped,  and  thrown 
into  a  bason,  or  fish-pond."  Love  and  honour 
might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this  injurious 
treatment  of  his  bride  ;  and  he  was  gradually  per- 
suaded that  Ingundis  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
dhiue  truth.  Her  tender  complaints,  and  the 
weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, accomplished  his  conversion  ;  and  the  heir  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene 
faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.0  The 
rash  youth,  inllamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  am- 
bition, was  tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son, 
and  a  subject ;  and  the  catholics  of  Spain,  al- 
though they  could  not  complain  of  persecution, 
applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical 
father.  The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long 
and  obstinate  sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Se- 
ville, which  had  strenuously  espoused  the  party  of 
Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox  barbarians, 
the  Sucvi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of 
bis  native  land  :  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of 
the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the 
archbishop  Leander,  effectually  negociated  in  per- 
son with  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of 
the  catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active  diligence 
of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and  trea- 
sures of  Spain  ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild, 
after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of 
an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of 
that  sacred  character  ;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of 
the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted,  in  a  decent 
exile,  to  profess  the  catholic  religion.  His  repeated 
and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  ho  pronounced  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, was  privately  executed  in  the  tower  of 
Seville.  The  indexible  constancy  with  which  he 
refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price 
of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honours  that  have 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.     His 

Ooiwiuttn    successively  married    two   king*  of  the  Vifigoths: 
Athanigild,  to  whom   she   DOW   ISrunechild,  the  mioIIht   of   logundis; 

■ad  Leovigild,  whose  two  nous,  Hermenegild  ami  Uecared,  were  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

r.  Iracumliae  furore  siircensa,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitil  pucl- 
lam  in  Urram  conhdit,  et  diu   calcibus  vcrlieratarn,  ac  •anguine  cruen. 

Utam,  jiiwit  ex'i.oh.in,  et  piecine  immergi.    Greg,  Turoo.  I.  v,  e.  39. 

in  lorn.  ii.  p.  JSS.     Gregory  is  one  of  our  he»t  originals  for  tins  portion 
of  history. 

o  The  catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics,  repeated 
the  rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  Confirmation, 
to  wtin  h  they  ajcribed  many  mystic  and  marvellous  prerogatives, 
tK.th  enable  and  rm/ifible.  See  Cbardon,  Hist,  des  Bacretneiw,  torn.  i. 
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wife  and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans 
in  ignominious  captivity:  and  this  domestic  mis- 
fortune  tarnished    the   glories   of    Leovigild,    and 
imbittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 
His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the   ,-, 

'  Conversion   of 

first   Catholic    king  of    Spain,    had    im-     Recared  and  the 

bibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  bro-  Spain, 
ther,  which  he  supported  with  more  A-  D'  58°-589- 
prudence  and  success.  Instead  of  revolting  against 
his  father,  Recared  patiently  expected  the  hour  of 
his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  memory,  he 
piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had 
abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended 
to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To 
accomplish  that  salutary  end,  Recared  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  de- 
clared himself  a  catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious 
interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious 
pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have 
excited  an  endless  controversy  ;  and  the  monarch 
discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiterate  audience  two 
substantial  and  visible  arguments,  the  testimony  of 
earth,  and  of  heaven.  The  earth  had  submitted  to 
the  Nicene  synod:  the  Romans,  the  barbarians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  pro- 
fessed the  same  orthodox  creed  ;  and  the  Visigoths 
resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the  christian 
world.  A  superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  re- 
verence, as  the  testimony  of  heaven,  the  preterna- 
tural cures,  which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or 
virtue  of  the  catholic  clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts 
of  Osset  in  Boetica,p  which  were  spontaneously  re- 
plenished each  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  ;q  and 
the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which 
had  already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people 
of  Gallicia/  The  catholic  king  encountered  some 
difficulties  on  this  important  change  of  the  national 
religion.  A  conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the 
queen-dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life  ;  and 
two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  con- 
spirators, defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe 
justice;  which  the  Arians,  in  their  turn,  might 
brand  with  the  reproach  of  persecution.  Eight 
bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  barbaric  origin, 
abjured  their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian 
theology  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in 
which  they  had  been  purposely  collected.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured 
or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  catholic  communion  ; 
the   faith,    at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was 


P  Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  ) lie  northern 
side  of  the  licetis:  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3.)  and  the  authentic  refer- 
ence of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c.  4.').  p.  2HH.)  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania,  (de  Gloria  Martyr,  c.  24.) 
which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious  Portu- 
guese. (I'erreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  166.) 

'i  'I'his  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  Ring  sealed  the 
doors,  and  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to 
intercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal  water. 

i  I'erreras  (torn.  ii.  p.  168—175.  A.  I).  650.)  has  illustrated  the  diffi- 
culties which  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of 
tin-  Sinn.  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  Spain. 
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fervent  and  sincere ;  and  the  devout  liberality  of 
tbe  barbarians  enriched  tbe  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  Spain.  Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the 
council  of  Toledo,  received  the  submission  of  their 
conquerors  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  im- 
proved the  Nicenc  creed,  by  declaring  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  Son,  as  well  as 
from  the  Father  ;  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine, 
which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.s  The  royal  proselyte 
immediately  saluted  and  consulted  pope  Gregory, 
surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of 
heretics  and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared 
respectfully  offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican 
his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems :  they  accepted, 
as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of 
the  true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some 
particles  of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter.' 
Conversion  of  The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  con- 
ofeiui°ylb3rdS  (lueror  of  Britain,  encouraged  the 
A.D.  600,  &c.  pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the 
victorious  savages,  whose  recent  Christianity  was 
polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labours 
still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success  of  future 
missionaries  ;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still 
disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of 
Arianism  was  gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight 
of  truth,  of  interest,  and  of  example  ;  and  the  con- 
troversy, which  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  Platonic 
school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards 
of  Italy." 

Persecution  of  The  first  missionaries  who  preached 
SpainJeW3  m  tne  g0SPel  to  the  barbarians,  appealed 
A.D. 612— 712.  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  toleration."  But  no  sooner  had  they 
established  their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  ex- 
horted the  christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without 
mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  supersti- 
tion. The  successors  of  Clovis  inilicted  one  hundred 
lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their 
idols ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  daemons  was 
punished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  with  the 
heavier  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  ; 
and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions.y     But  the  punishment  and  the  crime  were 

s  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather  Constantinopolitan,  creed, 
was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  655 ;  but  it  was 
expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine.  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  527.  de 
tribus  Symbolis.) 

t  See  Gresfor.  Ma?n.  1.  vii.  epist.  126.  apud  Baroniurn,  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  599.  No.  25,  26. 

u  Paul  Wamefrid  (de  Gestis  Eaneobard.  1.  iv.  c.  44.  p.  853.  edit. 
Grot.)  allows  that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis, 
(A.  D.  636— 652.)  The  pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
precise  a?ra  of  the  national  conversion,  which  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, before  the  end  of  the  seventh  ceDtury. 

x  Quorum  fidei  et  conversioni  ita  congratulatus  esse  rex  pevhibetur, 
ut  nullum  tamen  cogeret  ad  christiauismum.  .  .  .  Didicerat  enim 
a  doctoribus  auctoribusque  sii;e  salutis,  ser.vitium  Christi  voluntarium 
non  coactitium  esse  debere.  Bedae  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26.  p.  62. 
edit.  Smith. 

y  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  114  ;  and  Wilkins,  Leges 


gradually  abolished  among  a  christian  people  :  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended 
by  propitious  ignorance  ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit, 
which  could  find  neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was 
reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  exiled 
nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in  the  cities 
of  Gaul  ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was 
filled  with  their  numerous  colonies.2  The  wealth 
which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of 
their  masters  ;  and  they  might  be  oppressed  without 
danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even  the  re- 
membrance, of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecu- 
tion.3 Ninety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  fortunes  of 
the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated,  their  bodies 
were  tortured  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  the  catholic  king  was  mode- 
rated, even  by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly 
pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence :  that  the  sacra- 
ments should  not  be  forcibly  imposed ;  but  that  the 
Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained, 
for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  ex- 
ternal practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved 
and  detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one 
of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  na- 
tion from  his  dominions ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo 
published  a  decree,  that  every  Gothic  king  should 
swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the 
tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might 
exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  con- 
tinued in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  code  of  the  inqui- 
sition. The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length 
discovered,  that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and 
that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A 
nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress  ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid 
success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.b 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  withdrew     c     lusioiI 
their  powerful  support,  the  unpopular 
heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loqua- 
cious disposition  :   the  establishment  of  an  obscure 

Anglo-Saxonicte,  p.  11.  31.  Siquissacrificium  immolaverit,  prater  deo 
soli,  morte  moriatur.  .  .  a 

z  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar-  that  Hidrian 
transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  &c.  Basnage  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn, 
vii.  c.9.  p.  240— 256.  -  ,. 

a  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions  disapproves, 
and  congratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut,  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728.)  Baroi.ius, 
(A.  D.  614.  No.  41.)  assigns  the  number  on  the  evidence  of  Almoin  : 
fl  iv  c  22  )  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
*'   . -'    :.       ■'      .    ..         .r».  »_   • e  t? .~m    ;;;    «    iot  1 


stances,  essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  foreign  to 
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doctrine  suggested  new  questions,  and  new  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambi- 
tious prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes 
which  were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and 
synods.  The  Manielueans.  who  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had 
secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces: 
but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  iuvolved  in  the 
common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  imperial 
laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  ra- 
tional opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated 
from  Britain  to  Rome.  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and 
silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  age.  But  the  east 
was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  con- 
troversies :  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  her  native  land.  These  controversies 
were  first  agitated  under  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  ;  but  their  important  consequences  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume. 
The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contest  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political  influence 
on  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may  afford 
an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  history,  from 
the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  east  by  the  successors  of 
Mahomet. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Reign  and  conversion  of  Clovis. — His  victories  over 
the  Alemanni,  IJurgundians,  and  Visigoths. — 
Establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. — 
Laws  of  the  barbarians. — State  of  the  Romans. — 
7'he  Visigoths  of  Spain. — Conquest  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons. 

The  rpvoiutioD  The  Gauls,a  who  impatiently  sup- 
ofGaui.  p0rteti  the  Roman  yoke,  received  a 
memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  refined 
and  expressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.b  "  The 
protection  of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from 
internal  discord  and  foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss 
of  national  independence,  you  have  acquired  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You  en- 
joy, in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent 
benefits  of  civil  government;  and  your  remote 
situation  is  less  exposed  to  the  accidental  mischiefs 
of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising  the  rights  of 
conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose  such 

»  In  this  chapter  I  dull  draw  my  quotation*  from  the  Recueil  des 
Bwtorieat  des  Gaules  ct  de  U  France,  Pari*,  I7.'i8— I7o7,  in  eleven 
volume  in  folio.  By  the  labour  of  Doin.  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Be- 
DedictiiM*,  all  the  original  testimonies,  as  f.ir  as  A.  D.  1000,  are  ili« 
pctcd  in  ehrooologicsi  order,  an<l  illustrated  with  learned  notes.  Such 
a  national  work.  Klncli  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  mi^lil  pro- 
voke our  emulation. 

»•  Tacit  Hist  iv.  -:;.  74.  in  torn.  i.  p.  441.  To  abridge  Tacitna 
wiil'i  indeed  i*r  presumptuous:  but  I  mav  select  the  general  ideas 
which  he  applies  to  the  present  state  ami  fuiiir<-  revolutions  of  Gaul. 

c  Ijrleni  semper    tausa  Germanis  transcendendi    in   Galliai  libido 


tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation. 
Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies;  and 
armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that 
we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against  the  fero- 
cious Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and 
who  will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of 
their  woods  and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fer- 
tility of  Gaul.  The  fall  of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to 
the  provinces  ;  and  you  would  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
valour  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your 
imaginary  freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed 
by  a  savage  master;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Ro- 
mans would  be  succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors."0  This  salutary  ad- 
vice was  accepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was 
accomplished.  In'the  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of 
Caesar,  were  imperceptibly  melted  into  the  general 
mass  of  citizens  and  subjects  :  the  western  empire 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of 
its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  that 
conscious  pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  know- 
ledge and  luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  de- 
rided the  hairy  and  gigantic  savages  of  the  north ; 
their  rustic  manners,  dissonantjoy,  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgust- 
ing to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal 
studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun 
and  Bordeaux  ;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their  ears 
were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds 
of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  la- 
mented that  the  trembling  muses  fled  from  the  har- 
mony of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The  Gauls  were 
endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and  nature  ; 
but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter, 
the  victorious  barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they 
held  their  precarious  fortunes  and  their  lives.4 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extin-  Euric,  king  of 
guished  the  western  empire,  he  sought  jH'p^'ffg^fe 
the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  barbarians.  The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  re- 
signed to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Ro- 
man conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine 
and  the  ocean  :e  and  the  senate  might  confirm  this 
liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power,  and 
without  any  real  loss  of  revenue  or  dominion.  The 
lawful  pretensions  of  Euric  were  justified  by  am- 
bition and  success;  and  the  Gothic  nation  might 

atque  avaritiirct  mntamla?  sedis  amor;  lit  relictis  palndibus  et  solitu- 
dinibussuis,  fecundisstmum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  pnssidereot  .  .  . 
Nam  pulsil  Romania  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  inter  se  gentium 
exsistent  I 

■t  SidoniusApollinaris  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry,  the 
hardships  of  Ins  situation.  (Carm.  xii.  in  torn.  i.  p.  HI  1.) 

i  See  Procnpius  <le  Bell.  Gothico,  I.  i.  c.  12.  in  toin.  ii.  p.  31.  The 
•  haracter  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  be  lias  not  substituted 
the  Rhine  for  (lie  Jtlione  (Hist.  Gothorum,  p.  170.)  witbout  tin:  autho- 
rity of  some  MS. 
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aspire,  under  his  command,  to  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered 
to  his  arms  ;  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne  ; 
and  the  bishop  condescended  to  purchase  his  recall 
from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant,  praise. 
Sidonius  waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace 
among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants  ;  and 
their  various  business  at  the  couit  of  Bordeaux 
attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean, 
who  painted  their  naked  bodies  with  its  cerulean 
colour,  implored  his  protection  ;  and  the  Saxons  re- 
spected the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was 
destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Burgundians 
submitted  to  his  authority  ;  nor  did  he  restore  the 
captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce 
nation  the  terms  of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals 
of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful  friendship  ;  and  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported  by  his 
powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Huns.  The  north  (such  are  the  lofty  strains 
of  the  poet)  was  agitated,  or  appeased,  by  the  nod 
of  Euric ;  the  great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the 
oracle  of  the  west ;  and  the  aged  god  of  the  Tiber 
was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Garonne/ 
The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  acci- 
dents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the 
premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time 
when  his  son  Alaric  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  his 
adversary  Clovis"  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 
_.    .  . .      P  ,        While     Childeric,    the     father     of 

Clovis,  king  of  the  ..  .  . 

Franks,  Clovis,  lived  in  exile  in  Germany,  he 
—  '  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
queen,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians. 
After  his  restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  hus- 
band's bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  freely  declaring, 
that  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man  should 
have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.11  Clovis 
was  the  offspring  of  this  voluntary  union  ;  and, 
when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  command  of 
the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  king- 
dom1 were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians, 
with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay  and  Arras  ;k 
and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  number  of  his 
warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The 
kindred  tribes  of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  them- 
selves along  the  Bclgic  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the 
Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed 

f  Sidonius,  1.  viii.  epist.  3.  9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  800.  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Getii'is,  c.  47.  p.  680.)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  the 
Gothic  hero. 

s  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  Clovis,  from  the  Latin  Chlodo- 
veelms,  or  Chlodovteus.  But  the  Ch  expresses  only  the  German  aspi. 
ration  ;  and  the  true  name  is  not  different  from  Luduin,  or  Lewis. 
(Mem.  de  1'  Academie  des  Inscriptions, lorn.  xx.  p.  68.) 

h  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  i.  p.  168.  Basina  speaks  the 
language  of  nature :  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth, 
misrht  converse  with  Gregory  in  their  old  age;  and  the  bishop 
of  Tours  could  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  first  christian 
king. 

i  The  Abbs'  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  1'Etablissement  de  la  Monar- 
chic Franeoise  dans  les  Gaules,  torn.  i.  p.  636— 650.)  has  the  merit  of 
defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
genuine  number  of  his  subjects. 

k  Ecclesiam  incultam  ac  negligentia  civium  paganorum  pratermis- 
sam,  veprium  densitate  oppletam,  Sec.     Vit.  St.  Vedasti,  iu  torn.  iii.  p. 


by  their  independent  kings,  of  the  Merovingian 
race  ;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  the 
enemies,  of  the  Salic  prince.  But  the  Germans,  who 
obeyed  in  peace  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their 
chiefs,  were  free  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular 
and  victorious  general  ;  and  the  superior  merit  of 
Clovis  attracted  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the 
national  confederacy.  When  he  first  took  the  field, 
he  had  neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines  :'  but  he  imitated 
the  example  of  Cresar,  who,  in  the  same  country, 
had  acquired  wealth  by  the  sword,  and  purchased 
soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest.  After  each 
successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass  ;  every  warrior 
received  his  proportionable  share  ;  and  the  royal 
prerogative  submitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of 
military  law.  The  untamed  spirit  of  the  barbarians 
was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  regular 
discipline."1  At  the  annual  review  of  the  month  of 
March,  their  arms  were  diligently  inspected  ;  and 
when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were 
prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
justice  of  Clovis  was  inexorable;  and  his  careless 
or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished  with  instant 
death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour 
of  a  Frank :  but  the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed 
by  cool  and  consummate  prudence."  In  all  his 
transactions  with  mankind,  he  calculated  the  weight 
of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion  ;  and  his 
measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary 
manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated 
by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity. 
He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since 
he  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  :  but  he  had 
already  accomplished,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years, 
the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  „.     .  . 

His  victory  over 

defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son  of  ^Egi-  Syagrius, 
dius  ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might, 
on  this  occasion,  be  inflamed  by  private  resentment. 
The  glory  of  the  father  still  insulted  the  Merovin- 
gian race  ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  excite  the 
jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Sya- 
grius inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and 
diocese  of  Soissons  :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the 
second  Belgic,  Rheims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and 
Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the  count  or 
patrician  ;°  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  western 
empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least 

372.  This  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  pagans, 
many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

1  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  v.  c.  1.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  232.)  contrasts  the  poverty 
of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his  grandsons  Yet  Remigius  (in  torn.  ir. 
p.  52.)  mentions  his  paternas  opes,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of 
captives. 

m  See  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175,  181,  182.) 
The  famous  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power 
and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  it  has  been 
strangely  tortured  by  Boulainvilliers,  Dubos,  and  the  other  political 
antiquarians. 

n  The  duke  of  Nivemois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed 
weighty  and  delicate  negociatioiis,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  147— 18-1.)  the  political  system  of 
Clovis. 

o  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Soissons,  p.  178— 226  )  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  aud  his  father;  but  he  too  readily  allows 
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with  the  authority,  of  king  of  the  Romans.?  As  a 
Roman,  he  had  been  educated  in  the  liberal  studies 
of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence  :  but  he  was  engaged 
by  accident  and  policy  in  tbe  familiar  use  of  the 
Germanic  idiom.  The  independent  barbarians  re- 
sorted to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed 
the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native 
tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity.  The 
diligence  and  affability  of  their  judge  rendered  him 
popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained 
their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagrius 
over  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive 
the  original  institution  of  civil  society."!  in  the 
midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  re- 
ceived, and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of 
Clovis  :  who  challenged  his  rival,  in  the  spirit,  and 
almost  in  the  language,  of  chivalry,  to  appoint  the 
day.  and  the  field,r  of  battle.  In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty 
thousand  horse  ;  and  such  an  army  might  have 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  shields,  cuirasses,  and 
military  engines,  from  the  three  arsenals,  or  manu- 
factures, of  the  city.s  But  the  courage  and  numbers 
of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted  ;  and 
the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercenaries,  who 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Syagrius,  were 
incapable  of  contending  with  the  national  valour  of 
the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  without  some 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and  re- 
sources, to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius, 
who  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant 
court  of  Thoulouse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric 
could  not  assist,  or  protect,  an  unfortunate  fugitive; 
the  pusillanimous'  Goths  were  intimidated  by  the 
menaces  of  Clovis;  and  the  Roman  king,  after  a  short 
confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king 
of  the  Franks;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged 
towards  the  east  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres," 
which  Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
Defeat  and  sub-  The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been 
Aiemani"/  *"  absurdly  derived  from  their  imagi- 
A.  D.  496.  nary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  lake."  That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake 
to  \\enche,  and  mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the 
Burgundians. v  The  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had 
indeed  been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Alemanni, 

the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  ii.  p.  64 — 57)  to  deprive  him  of 
Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

P  I  may  observe  that  Fredegarius,  in  his  Epitome  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  'torn,  ii.  p.  396.]  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  of  Palri. 
dun  for  the  incredible  title  of  Ilex  Unmnnnrum. 

q  Sidonius,  [I.  v.  Epi»t.  5.  in  torn.  i.  p.  794.)  who  styles  him  the  Solon, 
the  Amphion  of  the  barbarians,  addresses  tins  imaginary  king  in  the 
tone  of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  office*  of  arbitration,  the 
crafty  Dejoce*  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes.  (Ilerodot. 
I  i   ,'  96—100 ., 

r  Campum  sibi  prseparari  jussit.  M.  Bid  'p  226 — 251.)  ha*  diligent, 
ly  ascertained  this  field  of  battle,  at  Nogent,a  benedictine  abbey, about 

t/-n  miles  to  tbe  north  of  Soissons.      The  ground  was  marked  by  a  circle 

sepulchres;  and  Clovis  bestowed  tbe  adjacent  lands  of  Leuilly 
and  Coney  on  the  church  of  Rheirns. 

f'*«ar   Comment,  de  I;.  II.  Gallic,  ii.   4.   in  torn,  i     p.  220.  and 
the    V.tilia-,   torn.    i.   p.   126.     The   three    Fnbricaj  of  Boissou*  were, 
ficularia,   Balislarin,  and  Clinabaria.     The  last  supplied  the  com- 
•  rmour  of  the  heavy  <  uirassiers. 

t  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances;  and  history 
cannot  justify  the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory,  (I.  ii.  c.  27.  in  torn.  ii. 
P   17'.,  ut  Gotborum  pavere  mo*  est. 

•j  Dubos  ha*  satisfied  me  'torn.  i.  p.  277— 286.)  tliat  Gregory  of  Tours, 


who  destroyed  with  their  own  hands  the  fruits  of 
their  conquest.  A  province,  improved  and  adorned 
by  the  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  to  a  savage 
wilderness  ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vin- 
donissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and 
populous  valley  of  the  Aar.z  From  the  source  of 
the  Rhine,  to  its  conflux  with  the  Mien  and  the 
Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  Alemanni 
commanded  either  side  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of 
ancient  possession  or  recent  victory.  They  had 
spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  modern  pro- 
vinces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  and  their  bold  in- 
vasion of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the 
Salic  prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian  allies. 
Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain 
of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne  ; 
and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were  mu- 
tually animated  by  the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  greatness.  The  Franks,  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way  ;  and  the  Alemanni, 
raising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their 
retreat.  But  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  valour, 
the  conduct,  and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis  ; 
and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever 
the  alternative  of  empire  or  servitude.  The  last 
king  of  the  Alemanni  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  his 
people  were  slaughtered  and  pursued,  till  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  rally  :  they  had  contemptuously 
demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications  which  might 
have  protected  their  distress  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed into  the  heart  of  their  forests,  by  an  enemy 
not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.  The 
great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis, 
whose  sister  Albofleda  the  king  of  Italy  had  lately 
married  ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother 
in  favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had 
implored  his  protection.  The  Gallic  territories, 
which  were  possessed  by  the  Alemanni,  became  the 
prize  of  their  conqueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation, 
invincible,  or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their 
peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  official,  and  at  length  of  hereditary, 
dukes.    After  the  conquest  of  the  western  provinces, 

his  transcribers  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  German 
kingdom  of  Thwingia,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Gallic  city  of  Toit- 
gria,  on  the  Meuse,  which  "was  more  anciently  the  country  of  the  Ebu- 
roucs,  and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  Liege. 

x  Populi  habitantes  juxta  Lemannum  lacnm,  Alemanni  dicuntnr. 
Servius,  aid  Virgil.  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Dom.  Bouquet  (torn.  i.  p.  817.) 
has  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  corrupt  text  of  Isidore  of 
Seville. 

y  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti 
secreta,  que,  inter  Biirgundiain  Alemanniamrpie  sita,  Aventica'  adjacent 
civitati,  in  torn.  i.  p.  648.  M.  de  Watteville  (Hist,  de  la  Confederation 
Helvetique,  torn.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  lms  accurately  defined  the  Helvetian  limit* 
of  the  duchy  of  Alemannia,  and  the  Tranjurane  Burgundy.  They  were 
commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance  and  Avenche,  or  Lau- 
sanne, and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modern  Switzerland,  by  the  use  of 
the  German,  or  French,  language. 

i  Bee  Guilliman.  de  Reims  Helveticis,  I.  i.  c.  3.  p  II,  12  Within 
tlie  ancient  walls  of  Vindoiiissa,  the  castle  of  Habsburgh,  the  abbey  of 
Kouigafield,  and  the  town  of  (truck,  have  successively  arisen.  The  phi- 
losophic traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest,  >>f 
feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious 
freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  and 
happiness  of  his  own  times. 
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the  Franks  alone  maintained  their  ancient  habita- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued, 
and  civilized,  the  exhausted  countries,  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of  Germany  .a 
Till  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age, 

Conversion  of  . 

ciovis,  Clovis  continued  to  worship  the  gods 
of  his  ancestors. b  His  disbelief,  or 
rather  disregard,  of  Christianity,  might  encourage 
him  to  pillage  with  less  remorse  the  churches  of  a 
hostile  territory :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship ;  and  the 
bishops  entertained  a  more  favourable  hope  of  the 
idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian 
prince  had  contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the 
fair  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court,  was  educated 
in  the  profession  of  the  catholic  faith.  It  was  her 
interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  con- 
version0 of  a  pagan  husband;  and  Clovis  insensibly 
listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  con- 
sented (perhaps  such  terms  had  been  previously 
stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son  ;  and 
though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some 
superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time, 
to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress 
of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the 
God  of  Clotilda  and  the  christians  ;  and  victory  dis- 
posed him  to  hear,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the 
eloquentd  Remigius,e  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forci- 
bly displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages 
of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  the  poli- 
tical reasons  which  might  have  suspended  his  public 
profession,  were  removed  by  the  devout  or  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  Franks,  who  showed  themselves 
alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic  leader,  to  the 
field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font.  The  impor- 
tant ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence 
and  solemnity,  that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of 
religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  proselytes. f  The 
new  Constantine  was  immediately  baptized,  with 
three  thousand  of  his  warlike-  subjects  ;  and  their 

a  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  30,  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  176,  177.  182.)  the 
Ge-ta  Francorum,  fin  torn.  ii.  p.  551.)  and  the  epistle  of  Theodoric,  (Cas- 
siodor.  Variar.  1.  ii.  c.  41.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  4.)  represent  the  defeat  of  the 
Alemauni.  Some  of  their  tribes  settled  in  Rhsetia,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Theodoric  ;  whose  successors  ceded  the  colony  and  their  coun- 
try to  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  The  state  of  the  Alemanni  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  may  be  seen  in  Mascou,  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Ger- 
mans, xi.  8,  See.  Annotation  xxxvi.)  and  Guilliman,  (de  Reb.  Helvet 
1.  ii.  c.  10—12.  p.  72—80.) 

b  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake 
only  shows  how  completely,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  national  religion 
of  the  Franks  had  been  abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 

c  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis,  (1. 
ii.  c.  28—31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175 — 178.)  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the  name- 
less  Epitomizer,  in  torn.  ii.  p  398—400.)  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Fran- 
corum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  548—552.)  and  Aimoin  himself,  (1.  i.  c.  13.  in  torn, 
iii.  p.  37 — 40.)  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition  might  long 
preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transactions. 

d  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Auvergne,  had  stolen  a 
copy  of  his  Declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  mo- 
dest archbishop,  (Sidonius  Apollinar.  1.  ix.  epist.  7.)  Four  epistles  of 
Remigius,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  61 — 53.)  do  not  corres. 
pond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

<■  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Kemigius,  (A.  D.  845—882.)  has 
composed  his  life,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  373—380.)  The  authority  of  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  church  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence,  which 
is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hincmar. 


example  was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the  gentle 
barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious  pre- 
late, adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and 
burnt  the  idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.8 
The  mind  of  Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient 
fervour :  he  was  exasperated  by  the  pathetic  tale  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  and,  instead  of 
weighing  the  salutary  consequences  of  that  myste- 
rious sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury, 
"  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant 
Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  injuries."11  But 
the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  incapable  of  ex- 
amining the  proofs  of  a  religion,  which  depends  on 
the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence,  and 
speculative  theology.  He  was  still  more  incapable 
of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel,  which 
persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  con- 
vert. His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  viola- 
tion of  moral  and  christian  duties  ;  his  hands  were 
stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes 
of  the  Merovingian  race.1  Yet  the  king  of  the 
Franks  might  sincerely  worship  the  christian  God, 
as  a  being  more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his 
national  deities  ;  and  the  signal  deliverance  and 
victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in 
the  future  protection  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Martin, 
the  most  popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  west- 
ern world  with  the  fame  of  those  miracles  which 
were  incessantly  performed  at  his  holy  sepulchre 
of  Tours.  His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the 
cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince  ;  and  the 
profane  remark  of  Clovis  himself,  that  St.  Martin 
was  an  expensive  friend,15  need  not  be  interpreted 
as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent  or  rational  scep- 
ticism. But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  memorable 
day,  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font, 
he  alone,  in  the  christian  world,  deserved  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  a  catholic  king.  The  emperor 
Anastasius  entertained  some  dangerous  errors  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  divine  incarnation  ;  and 
the  barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  (A.  D.  457.)  filled  the  episcopal  chair  seventy. four 
years,  (Pagi  Critica,  in  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p.  384.  572.) 

f  A  phial  (the  Snitite  Ampoulle)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil, 
was  brought  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis;  and  it 
is  still  used,  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of  this 
falile,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  377.)  whose  slight  foundations  the  Abbe  de  Vertot 
(Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p  619 — 633.)  has  un- 
dermined, with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dexterity. 

g  Mitis  depone  colla,  Sicamber;  adora  quod  incendisti,  ihcehdequod 
adorasti.     Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  177. 

h  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meisfuissem,  injuriasejus  vindicassem. 
This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  prudently  concealed,  is  cele- 
brated by  Fredegarius.  (Epitom.  c.  21.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  400.)  Aimoin,  (I.  i. 
c.  16.  in  torn  iii.  p.  40.)  and  the  Chroniques  de  St.  Denys,  (I.  i.  c.  20.  in 
torn.  iii.  p.  171.)  as  an  admirable  effusion  of  christian  zeal. 

i  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c.  40 — 43.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183— 185. )after  coolly  relating 
the  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  remorse,  of  Clovis,  concludes,  perhaps 
undesignedly,  with  a  lvsson,  which  ambition  will  never  hear  ;  "  His  ita 
transactis  .  .  .  obi  it." 

k  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  hut  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  move  from 
the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  This 
miracle  provoked  the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere  Ii.  Martinns  est  bonus  in 
auxilia,  sed  carus  iu  negotio.  (Gesta  Francorum,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  554, 
555.) 
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were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  The  eldest,  or 
rather  the  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  clergy  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  or 
glorious  deliverer  ;  and  the  arms  of  Clovis  were 
Strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of  the 
catholic  faction.1 

submit  of  l"Iulcr  <**  Koman  empire,  the  wealth 
the  Arm.ricaus    arui  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  their 

and    the  Human  ,  ,  ,      «. 

iron  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  oilice, 

A.  D.  an,  Sec.   their  numorous   dependents,   popular 

eloquence,  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  rendered 
them  always  respectable,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the  progress 
of  superstition,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Monarchy  may.  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the 
firm  alliance  of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned 
in  the  discontented,  or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul. 
The  slight  foundations  of  the  Armorican  republic 
had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  but 
the  same  people  still  guarded  their  domestic  free- 
dom ;  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and 
bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular 
attacks,  of  Clovis,  who  laboured  to  extend  his  con- 
quests from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Their  success- 
ful opposition  introduced  an  equal  and  honourable 
union.  The  Franks  esteemed  the  valour  of  the 
Armoricans,"1  and  the  Armoricans  were  reconciled 
by  the  religion  of  the  Franks.  The  military  force, 
which  had  been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry 
or  infantry  ;  and  these  troops,  while  they  assumed 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers,  were  re- 
newed by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered 
fragments,  of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by  their 
hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted, 
and  their  communication  was  impracticable :  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connexion 
witli  the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted, 
without  shame  or  reluctance,  the  generous  capitu- 
lation, which  was  proposed  by  a  catholic  hero ; 
and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding 
age  by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar 
dress  and  institutions.  Rut  the  national  strength 
was  increased  by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  ac- 
ce&sions;  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  dreaded 
the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franks. 
The  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single 
battle,  appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the 

1  See  the  epistle  from  pope  Ansstssius  to  the  royal  convert,  (in  torn, 
iv.  p.  .V),  61.)  Avitus,  ljiih->|> ',(  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  the  same 
subject,  '(i.  If).,  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assure  him  of 
their  joy  and  attachment. 

m  Instead  of  the  Ap/3«i>i/xoi,  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear  in 
the  text  i,(  Procopios,  Hadrian  de  Valoii  has  restored  tin-  proper  name 
of  the  \pu  ,r„t/„i  ;  and  this  easy  correction  has  Urn  almost  universally 
approved.  Yet  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally  suppose,  that 
Procopios  rn>-;u,s  to  describe  a  tribe  of  fiermaiiH  in  tin-  alliance  of 
Ronv  ■  end  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had  revolted  from 
.in-. 

I  'fius  import. in t  digression  of  ProeopitM  Me  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  12. 
in  torn,  ii  p.2»— 36  }  illustiat.s  the  origin  of  the  Trench  monarchy.  Yet 
I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  Greek  historian  hetraysan  inexcusable  igno- 
rance of  tl.e  geography  of  the  we»t.     2.  That  these  treaties  ami   pi  i. 


A.  D.  499. 


gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty  ;  and  Clovis 
acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  such 
efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its 
real  value.  His  savage  character,  and  the  virtues 
of  Henry  IV.  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of 
human  nature  ;  yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  two  princes,  who  conquered 
France  by  their  valour,  their  policy,  and  the  merits 
of  a  seasonable  conversion." 
The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  ~.     D         ,. 

°  D  '  The  Burgundian 

which  was  defined  by  the  course  of 
two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone,  extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the 
Alps  and  the  sea  of  Marseilles.0  The  sceptre  was 
in  the  hands  of  Gundobald.  That  valiant  and  am- 
bitious prince  had  reduced  the  number  of  royal  can- 
didates by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;p  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his 
brothers,  to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of 
Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch  was  justly  alarmed 
by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after  the  conversion 
of  Clovis  ;  and  Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an 
assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, their  religious  and  political  discontents.  A 
vain  conference  was  agitated  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. The  Arians  upbraided  the  catholics  with 
the  worship  of  three  gods  :  the  catholics  defended 
their  cause  by  theological  distinctions;  and  the 
usual  arguments,  objections,  and  replies  were  rever- 
berated with  obstinate  clamour ;  till  the  king  re- 
vealed his  secret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but 
decisive  question,  which  he  addressed  to  the  ortho- 
dox bishops.  "  If  you  truly  profess  the  christian 
religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the 
Franks  ?  He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and 
forms  alliances  with  my  enemies  for  my  destruction. 
A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind  is  not  the  symp- 
tom of  a  sincere  conversion  :  let  him  show  his  faith 
by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was 
delivered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an 
angel.  "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  in- 
tentions of  the  king  of  the  Franks :  but  we  are 
taught  by  Scripture,  that  the  kingdoms  which 
abandon  the  divine  law,  are  frequently  subverted  ; 
and  that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against 
those  who  have  made  God  their  enemy.  Return, 
with  thy  people,  to  the  law  of  God,  and  he  will  give 
peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  The  king  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 

vileges,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces,  are  totally  invisible  in 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  Sec. 

n  Itegnum  circa  llhndauiini  aut  Ararim  cum  provincial  Massiliensi 
retiiiehant.  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  32.  in  torn.  ii.p.  178.  The  province  of 
Marseille",  as  far  as  the  Dutunce,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Ostrogoths; 
and  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  bishops  are  supposed  to  represent  the 

kingdom  of  Burgundy,  A.  t>.  .019.    (Concil.  Epaon.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  104, 

105.)  Vet  I  would  except  Vindonissa.  The  bishop,  who  lived  under 
the  pagan  Alcmanni,  would  naturally  resort  to  the  synods  of  the  next 
christian  kingdom.  Mascon  (in  his  four  first  annotations)  has  explained 
many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Burgundian  monarchy, 

p  Mascot),  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10.)  who  very  reasonably  dis- 
trusts the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from 
Avitus,  (epist.  V.)  to  prove  that  Gundobald  allectcd  to  deplore  the  tragic 
event,  which  his  subjects  affected  to  applaud. 
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dition,  which  the  catholics  considered  as  essential 
to  the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal conference  ;  after  reproaching  his  bishops,  that 
Clovis,  their  friend  and  proselyte,  had  privately 
tempted  the  allegiance  of  his  brother  .q 
Victory  of  Clovis,  The  allegiance  of  his  brother  Mas 
A.  D.  500.  already  seduced  ;  and  the  obedience 
of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with 
the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians  contended  with  equal  valour,  his  sea- 
sonable desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  battle ; 
and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  supported  by  the  dis- 
affected Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis, 
and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears 
to  have  been  situate  between  Langres  and  Dijon. 
He  distrusted  the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular 
fortress,  encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates, 
and  thirty-three  towers  : r  he  abandoned  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and 
Vienna ;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, till  he  had  reached  Avignon,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an  artful  negociation, 
admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise.  He  imposed  a  tri- 
bute on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him  to 
pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery,  and 
proudly  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  with  the 
spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  Gundobald  had  violated  his  recent  ob- 
ligations, and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil,  who 
was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
Franks,s  had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massa- 
cred by  his  inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most 
peaceful  sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dis- 
sembled the  injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  alliance,  and  military  service,  of  the 
king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer  possessed 
those  advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of 
the  preceding  war ;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by 
adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections 
of  his  people.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  applauded 
the  mild  and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald,  which 
almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level  with  their  con- 
querors. The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and  flattered, 
by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his 
approaching  conversion  ;    and  though   he   eluded 

q  See  the  original  conference,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  99—102.)  Avitus  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  was  bishop 
of  Vienna.  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  works  may  be  found  in 
Dupin.  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  v.  p.  5—10.) 

r  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  19.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  197.)  indulges  his  ge- 
nius, or  rather  transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  the  description 
of  Dijon  ;  a  castle,  which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city.  It  de- 
pended on  the  bishops  of  Longres  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Longuerue,  De- 
scription de  la  France,  part  i.  p.  280. 

s  The  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401.)  has  sup- 
plied the  number  of  Franks;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burgundian  spared  the 
soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

t  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  c. 
32,  33.  in  torn,  ii,  p.  178,  179.)  whose  narrative  appears  so  incompatible 


their  accomplishment  to  the  Last  moment  of  his  life, 
his  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended 
the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.1 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final    Final  conquest 
ruin  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  ac-    °f  B»r8u.ndy  °y 

°  the  r  ranks, 

complished  under  the  reign  of  Sigis-  a.  d.  532. 
mond,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  The  catholic  Sigis- 
mond  has  acquired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and 
martyr;"  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment 
of  a  stepmother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and 
bewailed  the  irreparable  loss.  While  Sigismond 
embraced  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he 
received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of  his  at- 
tendants :  "  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king !  it  is 
thine,  which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation."  The 
reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated, 
however,  by  his  liberal  donations  to  the  monastery 
of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais  ;  which  he 
himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the  imaginary 
martyrs  of  the  Thebrcan  legion."  A  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious 
king ;  he  assiduously  practised  the  austere  devo- 
tion of  the  monks  ;  and  it  was  his  humble  prayer, 
that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this  world  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard :  the  avengers 
were  at  hand  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks. 
After  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond, 
who  wished  to  protract  his  life  that  he  might  pro- 
long his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the  desert 
in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered  and  be- 
trayed by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the  favour  of 
their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  were  transported  to  Orleans, 
and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  com- 
mand of  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  whose  cruelty  might 
derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims,  and  exam- 
ples, of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which 
urged  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety  :  and 
Clotilda,  whose  sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge  her 
father's  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin.  The  re- 
bellious Burgundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break 
their  chains,  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  na- 
tional laws  under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  mili- 
tary service ;  and  the  Merovingian  princes  peaceably 
reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose  glory  and  greatness 
had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Clovis/ 

with  that  of  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  31,  32.) 
that  some  critics  have  supposed  two  different  wars.  The  Abbe  Dubos 
(Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  126  —  162.)  has  distinctly  represented  the 
causes  and  the  events. 

uSeehislife  or  legend,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  A  martyr  !  how  strangely 
has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  o£  a  common  wit- 
ness.    St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

x  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
his  Thebaean  legion,  had  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrim- 
age. A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexes  had  introduced  some 
deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished,  (A.  D.  515.)  by  the  regular 
monastery  of  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  angels  of  light  made 
a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.  See  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Raisnnnee,  (torn,  xxxvi.  p.  435 — 438.)  the  curious  remark 
of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 

y  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenche,  (Chron.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  15.)  has  marked 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  5,  6.  iu  torn.  ii.  p. 
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^  r,  t. .  The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  in- 

The  Gothic  ivar,  ,  _,, 

A.  u.  607.  suited  the  honour  of  the  Goths.  They 
viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and  terror; 
and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alarie  was  oppressed  by 
the  more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes 
inevitably  arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous 
dominions  ;  and  after  the  delays  of  fruitless  nego- 
eiation.  a  personal  interview  of  the  two  kings  was 
proposed  and  accepted.  This  conference  of  Clovis 
and  Alarie  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire, 
near  Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  con- 
versed, and  feasted  together;  and  separated  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  peace  and  brotherly 
lo\e.  But  their  apparent  confidence  concealed  a 
dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs  ; 
and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and 
disclaimed,  a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he 
already  considered  as  his  royal  seat,  Clovis  declared 
to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors,  the  pre- 
tence, and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  "  It  grieves 
ine  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  fairest 
portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them  with 
the  aid  of  God  ;  and,  having  vanquished  the  heretics, 
«  b  «  ill  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile  provinces."2 
The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by  hereditary  valour 
and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the  generous  design  of 
their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution  to  con- 
quer or  die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  be 
equally  profitable  ;  and  solemnly  protested  that 
they  would  never  shave  their  beards,  till  victory 
should  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow. 
The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  public  or  pri- 
vate exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her 
husband,  how  effectually  some  pious  foundation 
would  propitiate  the  Deity,  and  his  servants:  and  the 
christian  hero,  darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful 
and  nervous  hand,  "  There,  (said  he,)  on  that  spot 
where  my  Francxsca*  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  holy  apostles."  This  ostentatious 
piety  confirmed  and  justilied  the  attachment  of  the 
catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded  ; 
and  their  devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened 
into  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Aqui- 
tain  were  alarmed  by  the  indiscreet  reproaches  of 
their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly  accused  them  of 
pnf>rring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks;  and  their 
zealoofl  adherent  Quintianns,  bishop  of  Rodez,b 
preached  more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  dio- 
cese. To  resist  these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
■rho  v.  ere  fortified   by  the  alliance  of  the  Burgun- 

188,  1890  has  exprenwd  the  principal  fact",  of  the  lift;  of  Sigi*mond, 
ami  Hi<-  conquest  of  Burgundy.   Procopioa  [in  torn    ii    p.  34.J  ami 
Agsthiaa  (id  torn,  ii.  p.  49.)  show  their  remote  an. I    imperfect   know- 
. 

i  Gregory  of  Toon  (I.  ii.  c.  .77.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181.)  inserts  the  short 
but  persnasire  apeeeb  of  Clovi..  VaUe  moleate  fcro,  quod  hi  Ariaui 
partem  teneant  lialliarum,  (the  author  of  the  Oettl  Prancorum,  in  torn. 
ii.  p.  663.  adds  ti  .■  precious  epithet  of  optimum,)  eamui  cum  Dei  adju. 
I" no.  et,  superatis  ei«,  rediganius  terrain  in  dltionem  nostram. 

a  Tunc  rex  projeeitase  in  dire  turn  Bipeniteni  Hiamquod  est  Firm. 
citca,  U'  (Gesta  trior,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  664.)  The  form  and  n ■•#■  ofthil 
wea|>on,  >r»  clearly  described  hy  ProCopJUf,  [in  lorn.  ii.  p.  37.)  I.x- 
am|.le«.',i  ii\  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  French,  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  oi  Ducange,  anil  the  large  Dictiomajre  de  Treroux. 

b  It   i«  singular  enough   that  some   important  and  authentic  facta 
'.f  found  in  a  Life  of  Quintianus,  miil|>ua»l  in  rhyme  in  the  old 
Patois  ofRouergnr,  [Duboa,  Hiat.  Critique,  fcc.  torn.  ii.  p.  I7JJ 

Q     urn,  fortitudiui  re  less  eonfidentiam  trihuat  pareotum  reatro- 
rum  lunumeiabilu  multitude;    quamvis  Attilam  poteiiterii  reminisca- 


dians,  Alarie  collected  his  troops,  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The  Visi- 
goths resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had 
neglected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  :c  a  select 
band  of  valiant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their 
masters  to  the  field  ; d  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were 
compelled  to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant 
aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned 
in  Italy,  had  laboured  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But 
the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded  the  rising  empire  of 
Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the 
national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  pro-  victory  ofciovis, 
digies,  which  adorned  the  expedition  A.D.507. 
of  Clovis,  were  accepted,  by  a  superstitious  age,  as 
the  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favour.  He 
marched  from  Paris  ;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  de- 
cent reverence  through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours, 
his  anxiety  tempted  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St. 
Martin,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His 
messengers  Mere  instructed  to  remark  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  which  should  happen  to  be  chanted  at 
the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church. 
Those  words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valour 
and  victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven,  and  the 
application  was  easily  transferred  to  the  new 
Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.e  Orleans  secured 
to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress 
was  intercepted  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  the 
river  Vigcnna,  or  Vienne  ;  and  the  opposite  banks 
were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Visigoths. 
Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  barbarians,  who 
consume  the  country  through  which  they  march ; 
and  had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it 
might  have  been  impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge, 
or  to  force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  ene- 
my. But  the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  im- 
patient to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily  be- 
tray some  unknown,  or  unguarded,  ford:  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  was  enhanced  by  the  useful  inter- 
position of  fraud  or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of 
singular  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to  guide  and 
animate  the  march  of  the  catholic  army.  The 
counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  dis- 
tracted. A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presump- 
tuous in  their  strength,  and  disdaining  to  fly  before 

mini  Visiyotharum  viribus  inclinatum  j  tamen  quia  populorum  ferocia 
corda  longa  pace  mollescunt,  cavetesubitoin  aleam  niittere,  quna  con. 
st.it  t.intis  teniporihus  exercitia  lion  habere.  Such  was  the  salutary, 
but  fruitless,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric.  (Cassiodor.  I. 
iii.ep.2.) 

.1  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lnix,  1.  xv.  c.  14.)  mentions  and  ap- 
proves Hie  law  of  the  Visigoths,  (I.  ix.  tit.  2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  425.)  which 
obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and  send  or  lead  into  the  field,  a  tenth  of 
their  slaves. 

a  This  mode  of  divination,  hy  accept ing  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  particular  circumstances  should  be  presented  to  I  lie  eye 
or  ear,  was  derived  from  the  pagans,  and  the  Psalter,  or  Bible,  was 
substituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to 
tin-  fourteenth  century,  these  nor/en  sanctorum,  as  tiny  are  styled, 
urn  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly 
practised  by  kind's,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious  dissertation 
of  the  Abbe  du  Itesnel,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acadeinie,  torn.  xix.  p. 
2>i7— 310. 
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the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited  Alaric  to  assert  in 
arms  the  name  and  blood  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed  him  to 
elude  the  first  ardour  of  the  Franks  ;  and  to  expect 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and 
victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had 
already  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  mo- 
ments were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation  ;  the  Goths 
too  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous 
post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was 
lost  by  their  slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After 
Clovis  had  passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of 
the  Hart,  he  advanced  with  bold  and  hasty  steps 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal 
march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended 
in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers  ;  and  this 
signal,  which  might  be  previously  concerted  with 
the  orthodox  successor  of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared 
to  the  column  of  fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  about 
ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  in- 
stantly attacked,  the  Gothic  army  ;  whose  defeat 
was  already  prepared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Yet 
they  rallied  in  their  extreme  distress,  and  the  mar- 
tial youths,  who  had  clamorously  demanded  the 
battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight. 
The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single 
combat.  Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival ;  and 
the  victorious  Frank  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of 
his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  from  the 
spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously  rode 
against  him,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign. 
The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
serves  to  indicate  a  cruel,  though  indefinite,  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  observed,  that  his 
valiant  countryman  Apollinaris,  the  son  of  Sidonius, 
lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Auvergne. 
Perhaps  these  suspected  catholics  had  been  malici- 
ously exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy ;  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded 
by  personal  attachment,  or  military  honour/ 
Conquest  of  Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  (if  we 

Franks'"  by  the  may  s**^  disguise  our  ignorance  under 
A.  D  508.  that  popular  name,)  that  it  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to 
explain  their  various  consequences.  A  bloody  and 
complete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no  more 
than  the  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  the  loss  of  ten 


f  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing;  the  mistake,  of  Procopius, 
who  places  the  defeat  of  Alaric  near  Carcassone,  we  may  conclude,  from 
the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Fortmiatus,  and  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Fran- 
corum,  that  the  hattle  was  fought  in  campo  Vocladensi,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clain,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook 
and  attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Vivonne,  and  the  victory  was  decided 
near  a  village  still  named  Champagne  St.  Hilare.  See  the  Disserta- 
tions of  the  Abbe  le  Boeuf,  torn.  i.  p.  304—331. 

g  Angouleme  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux,  and  although 
Gregory  delays  the  siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  confound- 
ed the  order  of  history,  than  that  Clovis  neglected  the  rules  of  war. 

h  Pyrenaeos  montes  usque  Perpinianum  subjecit;  is  the  expression 
of  Rorico,  which  betrays  his  recent  date;  since  Perpignan  did  not 
exist  before  the  tenth  century,  (Marca  Hispanica,  p.  458.)  This  florid 
and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens,  see  the  Abbe  le  Boauf, 
Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xvii.  p.  228 — 245.)  relates,  in  the  allegorical 
character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his  countrymen  the 
Franks;  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

i  The  author  of  the  Gesta   Francorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis 

fixed  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintotige  and  Bourdelois  :  and  he  is  not 

injudiciously  followed    by  Rorico,  electos  milites,  atque  fortissimos, 
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thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy, in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The  deci- 
sive battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  a  bastard  competitor,  factious  nobles,  and  a 
disloyal  people ;  and  the  remaining  forces  of  the 
Goths  were  oppressed  by  the  general  consternation, 
or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  vic- 
torious king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  the  siege  of  Angouleme.  At  the  sound  of 
his  trumpets  the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Jericho,  and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
a  splendid  miracle,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
supposition,  that  some  clerical  engineers  had  se- 
cretly undermined  the  foundations  of  the  ramparts 
At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resist- 
ance, Clovis  established  his  winter-quarters ;  and 
his  prudent  economy  transported  from  Thoulouse 
the  royal  treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  ca- 
pital of  the  monarchy.  The  conqueror  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain ; h  restored  the 
honours  of  the  catholic  church  ;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a 
colony  of  Franks  ;  *  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants 
the  easy  task  of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation 
of  the  Visigoths.  But  the  Visigoths  were  protected 
by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of  Italy.  While 
the  balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps 
delayed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but  their 
strenuous  efforts  successfully  resisted  the  ambition 
of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their 
Burgundian  allies,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  re- 
tain the  possession  of  Septimauia,  a  narrow  tract  of 
sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the 
ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains 
to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  France.k 

After  the   success    of    the    Gothic 

_.  , •  Consulship  of 

war,  Clovis  accepted  the  honours  of  clovis, 
the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  A'  "M0' 
Anastasius  ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most 
powerful  rival  of  Theodoric,  the  title  and  ensigns  of 
that  eminent  dignity  ;  yet,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  Fasti  either  of  the  east  or  west.1     On  the  solemn 


cum  parvulis,  atque  mulieribus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon 
mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  a 
more  numerous  and  powerful  colony.  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  ii. 
p.  215.) 

k  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following 
materials,  with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistles  from 
Theodoric  king  of  Italy,  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii.  epist.  1 — 4.  in  torn.  iv.p.  3 — 
5.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  32,  33.)  Gregory 
of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  c.  35—37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181—183.)  Jornandes,  (de  Reb 
Geticis,  c.  58.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  28.)  Fortunatus,  (in  Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  in  torn, 
iii.  p.  380.)  Isidore,  (in  Chron.  Goth,  in  ton),  ii.  p.  702.)  the  epitome  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401.)  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franco, 
rum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  553—555.)  the  Fragments  of  Fredegarius,  (ill  torn, 
ii.  p.  463.)  Aimoin,  (I.  i.  c.  20.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  41,  42.)  and  Rorico,  (1.  iv. 
in  torn.  iii.  p.  14 — 19.) 

1  The  Fasti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of 
their  sovereign  ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the 
silence  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  (the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  and 
the  Paschal,)  is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishop  of 
Avenche,  who  composed  his  Fasti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  If 
the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive,  (I.  ii. 
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day.  the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing;  a  diadem  on  his 
head.  Mas  invested,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin, 
with  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  cathedral  of  Tours  ; 
and.  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  profusely 
scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who  incessantly 
repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul  and  Atif/ustus. 
The  actual  or  legal  authority  of  Clovis  could  not 
receive  anv  new  accessions  from  the  consular  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant ; 
and  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to  claim 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they 
must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual 
duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere 
in  the  person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title 
which  the  emperors  condescended  to  assume:  the 
barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic  ;  and 
the  successors  of  Thcodosius,  by  soliciting  his 
friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost  ratified,  the 
usurpation  of  Gaul. 

F  i  .tabiuh  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
mentnfthe         Clovis,  this  important  concession  was 

French  monarchy 

in  Gaul,  more  formally  declared,   in  a  treaty 

a.  D.  536.  between  his  sons  and  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian. The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend 
their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the 
Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  :  of  Aries, 
still  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  praetorian  pra?fect, 
and  of  ?darseillcs,  enriched  by  the  advantages  of 
trade  and  navigation. m  This  transaction  was  con- 
firmed by  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  Justinian, 
generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they 
already  possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from 
their  allegiance  ;  and  established  on  a  more  lawful, 
though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne  of 
the  Merovingians."  From  that  acra  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of  the 
circus  ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was 
denied  even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin, 
impressed  with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a 
legal  currency  in  the  empire."  A  Greek  historian 
of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and  public  vir- 
tues of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm, 
which  cannot  be  sufiicicntly  justified  by  their 
domestic  annals. p  He  celebrates  their  politeness 
and  urbanity,  their  regular  government,  and  ortho- 

c.  38.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183.)  t  could  lielieve  that  Clovis,  like  Odoacer,  re. 
reived  the  lasting  title  and  honours  of  Patrician.  (Pagi  Critica,  torn, 
n.  p.  474.  4ir2.) 

m  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from 
tlie  east,  paper,  wine,  oil,  linen,  silk,  precious  stones,  spices,  &tc. 
'I  ■  Gaalt,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  efta- 
Wished  iri  Gaul.  See  M.  deGuignes,  Mem.  de  I'  Academie,  torn,  xxxvii. 
p    471-475. 

n  <>v  yap  iroTe  tpov-ro  TaAXiac  ftfv  tf  aaipa\(i  Kcn-riyaOm  4'pavyoi, 
im  tw  nvTotprnopot  to  tpyov  (vi<r<ppayidntnot  t«to  ye.  1  his  strong 
declaration  of  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  iii.  cap.  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
41.y  would  almost  suffice  to  justify  the  Abb*  Dubos. 

n  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and 
Aries,  imitated  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  emperor*  of  seventy-two 

tolifii.  Of  piece*,  to  the  pound  of  gold,  But  as  the  Franks  established 
only  a  decuple  proportion  "f  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  i 
sufficient  valuation  of  their  v.lidus  of  gold.  It  was  the  common  stand. 
aril  of  the  barbaric  tines,  and  contained  forty  denarii,  or  silver  three. 
I*  r  <<•»  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  tnlulvs,  or  shilling,  the  twen. 
tielh  part  of  the  ponderal  and  numeral  itrre,  or  pound  of  silver,  which 


dox  religion  ;  and  boldly  asserts,  that  these  barba- 
rians could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress 
and  language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Perhaps 
the  Franks  already  displayed  the  social  disposition 
and  lively  graces,  which  in  every  age  have  dis- 
guised their  vices,  and  sometimes  concealed  their 
intrinsic  merit.  Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks, 
were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  empire.  Since  the  con- 
quest of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  pro- 
vince of  Septimania,  was  subject,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extin- 
guished the  German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and 
their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  the  Rhine, 
into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  Alemanni, 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  Rhrctia  and  Norieuiu,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  confessed  themselves  the  humble  vassals 
of  the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps 
was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When 
the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the 
inheritance  and  conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his 
kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modern 
France.  Yet  modern  France,  such  has  been  the 
progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far  surpasses  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert.q 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  Political  contro. 
people  of  Europe  who  can  deduce  a  versy- 
perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance. 
On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  students  who  had 
been  formed  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
disdained  their  barbarian  ancestors ;  and  a  long 
period  elapsed  before  patient  labour  could  provide 
the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite, 
the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times/  At  length 
the  eye  of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed  to 
the  antiquities  of  France  :  but  even  philosophers 
have  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and 
passion.  The  most  extreme  and  exclusive  systems, 
of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  their 
voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 
been  rashly  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended  : 
and  the  intemperate  disputants  have  accused  each 
other  of  conspiring  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of 
the   people.     Yet  the  sharp   conflict   has  usefully 

has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  Le  Blanc  Traite 
Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  37 — 13,  itc. 

P  Agathias,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  47.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  his- 
torical space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  continually 
shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  corrupt  manners. 

q  M.  de  Fonremaene  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  disserta- 
tion, (Mem.  de  I'Arademie,  torn.  viii.  p.  505— 5-28.)  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

r  The  Abbe  Dubos  (llistoiie  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  29— 3G  )  has  truly 
and  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies;  and  he 
obaerret,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printeil  before  the  year 
ISflO.  According  to  the  complaint  of  'Heineccius,  (Opera,  torn.  iii. 
Sjlloge  iii.  p.  248,  Sic.)  Germany  received  wilh  indifference  and  con- 
tempt  the  code*  of  barbaric  laws,  which  were  published  by  Heroldus, 
LindenbrofriUf,  etc.  At  present  those  laws,  (as  far  as  they  relate  to 
Raul,)  Hie  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  slate,  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
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exercised  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius: 
and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and 
victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and 
established  some  interesting  truths.  An  impartial 
stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  dis- 
putes, and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the 
same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms 
and  laws  of  the  Merovingian  kings.s 
Laws  of  the  bar-  The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  con- 
banans.  djtion  of  human  society,  is  regulated 
however  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
Germans,  he  discovered  some  permanent  maxims, 
or  customs,  of  public  and  private  life,  which  were 
preserved  by  faithful  tradition,  till  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  Latin  tongue.'  Be- 
fore the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks, 
appointed  four  venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the 
Salic  laws;u  and  their  labours  were  examined  and 
approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed 
several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with 
Christianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by 
his  sons ;  and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dago- 
bert,  the  code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its 
actual  form,  one  hundred  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the  same 
period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripuarians  were  tran- 
scribed and  published ;  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  had  accurately 
studied  the  two  national  laws,  which  still  prevailed 
among  the  Franks."  The  same  rtire  was  extended 
to  their  vassals  ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently  compiled, 
and  ratified  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  The  Visigoths  and  Buryundians, 
whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the 
Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the 
principal  benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was 
the  first  of  the  Gothic  princes  who  expressed  in 
writing  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  people ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  Burgundian  laws  was  a 

s  In  the  space  of  thirty  years,  (1728 — 1765)  this  interesting  subject 
lias  been  agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  the.  count  de  Boulainvilliers ; 
(Memoires  Historiques  sur  l'Etat  de  la  France,  particularly  torn.  i.  p. 
15 — 49.)  the  learned  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe  Dubos;  (Histoire  Critique 
de  l'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Franchise  dans  les  Gaules,  2  vols. 
in  4to.)  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu; 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  particularly  I.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi.)  and  the  good  sense 
and  diligence  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably.  (Observations  sur  l'Histoire  de 
France,  2  vols.  12nio.) 

t  1  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of 
Heineccius,  the  History,  and  the  Elements,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In 
a  judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse, 
the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

u  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  before 
the  sera  (A.  D.  421.)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharamond.  The  preface 
mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and 
many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.  have  claim, 
ed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  Heineccius,  de 
Lege  Salica,  torn.  iii.  Syllogeiii.  p.  247—267. 

x  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni.c.  29.  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By  these 
two  laws,  most  critics  understand  the  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian.  The 
former  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
151.)  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the  Rhine, 
(torn.  iv.  p.  222.) 

y  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue 
of  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuine 

2  s  2 


measure  of  policy  rather  than  of  justice;  to  alle- 
viate the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of  their 
Gallic  subjects.*  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a 
time  when  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence was  finally  consummated.  In  the  Salic  laws, 
and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we  may  compare 
the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of  civil 
wisdom  ;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested 
in  favour  of  barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections  will 
ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages,  not 
only  of  science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and 
justice.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  were 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  capacity ;  and  they  all  contributed 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  promote  the  improve- 
ments, of  the  society  for  whose  use  they  were  ori- 
ginally established.  The  Merovingians,  instead  of 
imposing  an  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  their  various 
subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  family, 
of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions ;z  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the 
common  benefits  of  this  legal  toleration.3  The 
children  embraced  the  law  of  their  parents,  the 
wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron  ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  were 
of  different  nations,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant, 
who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of 
right,  or  innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude  was 
allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  de- 
sired to  live,  and  the  national  society  to  which  he 
chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indulgence  would 
abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory  ;  and  the 
Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
hardships  of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on 
themselves  to  assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared 
to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and  warlike  bar- 
barians.b 

When  justice  inexorably   requires   pecUniarv  fines 
the  death  of  a  murderer,  each  private     for  homicide, 
citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community,  are  the 

spirit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

i  The  Ripuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indulgence  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff;  (tit.  xxxi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240.)  and  the  same  toleration 
is  understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  except  that  of  the  Visi- 
goths of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (says  Agobard  in  the  ninth 
century)  quanta  non  solum  in  regiouibus,  aut  civitatibus,  sed  ctiain  in 
multis  domibus  habetur.  Nam  plerumque  contingit  ut  simul  eant  aut 
sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nullns  eorum  communem  legem  cum  altero 
habeat,  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356.)  He  foolishly  proposes  to  introduce  a 
uniformity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

a  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibus  prsecipimus  ter- 
minari.  Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated  by 
Clotaire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  sole  mouarch  of  the  Franks,  (in  torn, 
iv.  p.  1 16.)  about  the  year  560. 

b  This  liberty  of  choice  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
xxviii.  2.)  from  a  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (Leg.  Langobard.  1.  ii. 
tit.  Ivii.  in  Codex  Lindeborg.  p.  664.)  though  the  example  is  ton  recent 
and  partial.  From  a  various  reading  in  the  Salic  Law,  (tit.  xliv.  not. 
xlv.)  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  290—293.)  has  conjectured,  that, 
at  first,  a  barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  man,  (consequently  a 
Roman,)  might  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry  to 
offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense 
(barbarum)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne  ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Royal  and  Wolfenbuttle"MSS.  The  looser  inter- 
pretation {hominem)  is  authorized  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  See  the  four  origiual  texts  of 
the  Salic  law,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147.  173. 196  220. 
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guardians  of  his  personal  safely.  But  in  the  loose 
society  of  the  Germans,  revenge  was  always  honour- 
able, and  often  meritorious  ;  the  independent  war- 
rior chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
injuries  whieh  he  had  offered,  or  received  ;  and  he 
had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons,  and 
kinsmen,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  selfish  or  angry  passions.  The  magistrate,  con- 
scious of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not  to  punish, 
hut  to  reconcile  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could 
persuade,  or  compel,  the  contending  parties  to  pay, 
and  to  accept,  the  moderate  tine  which  had  been 
ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood.0  The  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Franks  would  have  opposed  a  more  rigorous 
sentence  :  the  same  fierceness  despised  these  inef- 
fectual restraints;  and,  when  their  simple  manners 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty 
or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every  just  government  the 
same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for 
the  murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.  But  the 
national  inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in 
their  criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and 
abuse  of  conquest."1  In  the  calm  moments  of  legis- 
lation they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a 
Roman  was  of  smaller  value  than  that  of  a  barba- 
rian. The  Antrustion,'  a  name  expressive  of  the 
most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity,  among  the  Franks, 
was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  ;  while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  king's  table,  might  be  legally  murdered  at 
the  expense  of  three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hun- 
dred were  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Frank  of  ordinary 
condition  ;  but  the  meaner  Romans  were  exposed 
to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling  compensation  of 
one  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had 
these  laws  been  regulated  by  any  principle  of 
equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should  have 
supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal 
strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale, 
not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
against  that  of  a  slave  ;  the  head  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  fine  ; 
and  the  slightest  aid  was  afforded  to  the  most  de- 
fenceless subjects.  Time  insensibly  abated  the 
pride  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  patience  of  the 
vanquished  ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught  by 
f-xperience,  that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than 
he  could  inflict.     As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  be- 

r.  In  the  heroic  time*  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by 
a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  (Feithina  Anti. 
qnitat.  Homeric.  I.  ii.  c.  8.)  Heineeenu,  in  hii  prefaretothe  Element* 
to  the  Ociimuic  Law,  faronrahly  taggtttM,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens 

homicide  «i<  only  punished  with  exile.  It  it  true  i  hut  exile  was  a 
capitnl  punMwnent  for  a  citizen  of  Home  or  Athena 

4  Thi«  proportion  if  fixed  hy  the  Salic  'tit.  xliv  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147.) 
•md  the  Ripuarian  'tit.  vii.  xi.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  2.T7.  241.)  laws: 
Imt  the  latter  doe*  not  d'Mtingvirii  any  difference  of  Roman*.  Yet  the 
order*  of  the  clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves,  and  the 
Borjrandian*  and  Aiemannl  between  th<-  Prank*  and  the  Roman*. 

■  The  Antruttionu,  qui  in  tnmte  Dominica  mint,  leu/ti,  fidelei, 
undoubtedly  represent  the  first  order  of  Franks;  bat  it  is  b  qnestion 

-  their  rank  wis  personal  or   hereditary.      The  Abbe  de   Mably 
B    334—341.)  isiiotdispbas.il   to  mortify   the   pride    of   hirtli 
•    I.  xxx.  c.  %;,    by  datmc   the  nriijin   of  French  nobility  from 
Hie  reign  M  f:iot,„r.    II      \    It   615  | 

the  liurgundian  law«,  'tit.  ii.   in  torn.  iv.   p.  2-77.)  the  Code  of 

'•Mi«.  'I.  vi.  tit.  \.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  384.)  anil  the  constitution  of 

CliUde'jert.wA  of  Pari*,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia,  'in  torn.  iv.  p. 


came  less  ferocious,  their  laws  were  rendered  more 
severe ;  and  the  Merovingian  kings  attempted  to 
imitate  the  impartial  rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians/  Under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
murder  was  universally  punished  with  death  ;  and 
the  use  of  capital  punishments  has  been  libe- 
rally multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modern 
Europe.* 

The  civil  and  military  professions,     Jud?raents  of 
which  had  been  separated  by  Constan-  God. 

tine,  were  again  united  by  the  barbarians.  The 
harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mol- 
lified into  the  Latin  titles  of  duke,  of  count,  or  of 
pnefect ;  and  the  same  officer  assumed,  within  his 
district,  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice. h  But  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  require  all  the  faculties  of 
a  philosophic  mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  ex- 
perience and  study ;  and  his  rude  ignorance  was 
compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible, 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice.  In 
every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  con- 
firm the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human 
testimony;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was  mis- 
applied and  abused,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  German 
legislators.  The  party  accused  might  justify  his 
innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tribunal  a 
number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  this 
legal  number  of  compurgators  was  multiplied ; 
seventy-two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an  in- 
cendiary, or  assassin  ;  and  when  the  chastity  of  a 
queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three  hundred  gal- 
lant nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  infant 
prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by  her  deceased 
husband.5  The  sin  and  scandal  of  manifest  and  fre- 
quent perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  remove 
these  dangerous  temptations  ;  and  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  human  testimony,  by  the  famous  experi- 
ments of  fire  and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials 
were  so  capriciously  contrived,  that  in  some  cases 
guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could  not  be  proved 
without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle.  Such  mira- 
cles were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity  ; 
the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this 
easy  and  infallible  method  ;  and  the  turbulent  bar- 
barians, who  might  have  disdained  the  sentence  of 

112.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  excessive. 
Cfaildebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers:  quomodo  sine 
lege  involuvit,  sine  lege  raoriatur;  and  even  the  negligent  judge  was 
involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigoths  abandoned  an  unsuc- 
cessful surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo 
facerc  voluerint  habeant  potestatcm,  (I.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  4;i5.) 

v  See  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heincccius,  the  Elementa 
Juris  Germanici,  I.  ii.  p.  ii.  No.  2fil,  202.  280—28.').  Yet  some  vestiges 
of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced  in  Ger- 
many, as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

li  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction, 
is  copiously  treated  by  Heinecciu*.  (Element.  Jur.  Germ.  1.  iii.  No.  1 — 
72.)  I  cannot  find  any  proof,  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the 
tcabini,  or  assessors,  were  chosen  hy  the  people. 

i  Grejrnr.  Turon.  I.  viii.  c.  9.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, (Esprit  des  I.oix,  I.  xxviii.  c.  13.)  that  the  Salic  law  did  not 
admit  these  negative  proofs  so  universally  established  in  the  barbaric 
Code*,  If  el  this  obscure  concubine,  (Fredeyundis,)  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 
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Judicial  combats. 


the  magistrate,  submissively  acquiesced  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God.k 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gra- 
dually obtained  superior  credit  and 
authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not 
believe,  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that 
a  coward  deserved  to  live.1  Both  in  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings,  the  plaintiff",  or  accuser,  the 
defendant,  or  even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to 
mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist  who  was  desti- 
tute of  legal  proofs  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain 
their  honour,  in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  nation  ;ra  and  the  decision  of  the 
sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This  san- 
guinary law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald"  con- 
descended to  answer  the  complaints  and  objections 
of  his  subject  Avitus.  "  Is  it  not  true,"  said  the 
king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  "  that  the  event  of 
national  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by 
the  judgment  of  God ;  and  that  his  providence 
awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause?"  By  such 
prevailing  arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice 
of  judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some 
tribes  of  Germany,  was  propagated  and  established 
in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the 
Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of 
legal  violence  was  not  totally  extinguished ;  and  the 
ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes,  and  of 
synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of 
superstition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance 
with  reason  and  humanity.  The  tribunals  were 
stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and 
respectable  citizens  ;  the  law,  which  now  favours 
the  rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong;  and  the  old, 
the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were  condemned  either 
to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  possessions,  to 
sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,0  or  to 
trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion. 
This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the 
provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries 
in  their  persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be 
the  strength,  or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victori- 
ous barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and  exercise  of 

k  Mnratori,  in  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations 
(xxxviii.  xxxix.)  on  the  judgments  of  God.  It  was  expected,  that 
fire  would  not  burn  the  innocent;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  water 
would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

1  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii.  c.  17.)  has  condescended  to 
explain  and  excuse  "  lamaniere  de  penser  de  nos  peres,"  on  the  subject 
of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the  age 
of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis;  and  the  philosopher  is  sometimes 
lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

m  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  (A.  D.  820.)  before  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biourapher  observes,  secundum  legem 
propriam,  utpote  quia  nterque  Gothus  erat,  equeslri  pugna  congressus 
est.  (Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  c.  33.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  10.3.)  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  (I. 
iii.  643-628.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  48 — 50.)  who  describes  the  duel,  admires 
the  ars  nova  of  righting  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Franks. 

n  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons,  (A.  D.  SOI.)  Gundobald 
establishes  and  justifies  the  use  of  judicial  combat.  (Leg.  Burgund.  tit. 
xlv.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  267,  268.)  Three  hundred  years  afterwards,  Agobard, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an 
Ai  iau  tyrant,  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356—358.)  He  relates  the  conversation  of 
Gundobald  and  Avitus. 

o  "  Accidit,  (says  Agobard,)  ut  non  solum  valentes  viribus,  sed  etiam 
iufirmi  et  senes  lacessantur  ad   pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimis  rebus. 


arms;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly 
summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody 
contest,  which  had  been  already  decided  against 
his  country.p 

A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  Division  of  lan<Ls 
and  twenty  thousand  Germans  had  by  the  barbarians. 
formerly  passed  the  Rhine  under  the  command  of 
Ariovistus.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  the 
conqueror  soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of 
another  third,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  new 
colony  of  twenty-four  thousand  barbarians,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  Gaul.t 
At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of 
Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same  unequal  proportion  of 
two  thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this  distribu- 
tion, instead  of  spreading  over  the  province,  may  be 
reasonably  confined  to  the  peculiar  districts  where 
the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by  their  own 
choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these 
districts,  each  barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality  with  some  Roman  provincial.  To 
this  unwelcome  guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled 
to  abandon  two  thirds  of  his  patrimony  :  but  the 
German,  a  shepherd,  and  a  hunter,  might  some- 
times content  himself  with  a  spacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though 
most  valuable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious 
husbandman/  The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic 
testimony  has  encouraged  an  opinion,  that  the  rapine 
of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated,  or  disguised,  by 
the  forms  of  a  legal  division ;  that  they  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without 
order  or  control  ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber, 
according  to  his  wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength, 
measured  with  his  sword  the  extent  of  his  new  in- 
heritance. At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the 
barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  depredation  ;  but  the  firm  and  artful 
policy  of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which 
would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  vanquished, 
whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the 
conquerors.  The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a 
monument,  and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular  distribution 
of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and  the  in- 
terest, of  Clovis,  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful 

Quibus  foralibus  certaminibus  contingunt  homicidia  injusta;  et  em- 
deles  ac  perversi  event  us  judiciorum."  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician, 
he  supposes  the  le«al  privilege  of  luring  champions. 

p  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  14.)  who  understands 
why  the  judicial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians,  Ripua. 
ria'ns,  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians,  Frissons,  and 
Saxons,  is  satisfied,  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,) 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Vet  the  same  custom,  at 
least  in  cases  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  (I.  iii.  513. 
in  torn.  vi.  p.  48.)  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 
(c.  46.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  112.)  as  the  "  mos  antiquus  Francorum,  mure 
Francis  solito,"  &c.  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  noblest  uf 
their  tribes.  . 

q  Ca>sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  31.  in  torn.  i.  p.  213. 

r  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  In 
the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  (tit.  liv.  No.  1,  2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271,  272.) 
and  Visigoths,  (1.  x.  tit.  i.  No.  8,  9.  IR  in  torn.  iv.  p.  428— 430.)  arc 
skilfully  explained  by  the  president  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
xxx.  c.  7— it.)  I  shall  oidy  add,  that,  among  the  Goths,  the  (Ii vision 
seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; that  the  barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  third; 
and,  that  the  Romans  might  recover  their  right,  unless  they  were 
baned  by  a  prescription  of  fifty  years. 
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amy,  ana  settlements  for  a  numerous  people  ;  with- 
out inflicting  any  wanton  or  superfluous  injuries 
on  the  loyal  catholics  of  Gaul.  The  ample  fund, 
which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  imperial 
patrimony,  meant  lands,  and  Gothic  usurpations, 
would  diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and 
confiscation  ;  and  the  humble  provincials  would 
more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular 
distribution  of  their  loss." 
~  .  The    wealth    of    the    Merovingian 

Domain  anil 

beuenVts  of  the     princes   consisted    in   their   extensive 

Mero»iugiaus.  ,  .  .  .,        ,,  c  d~<        i 

domain.  Alter  the  conquest  ot  Gaul, 
they  still  delighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors  :  the  cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude 
anil  decay ;  and  their  coins,  their  charters,  and 
their  synods,  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  \illas.  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  succes- 
shely  resided.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
palaces,  a  title  which  need  not  excite  any  unseason- 
able ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were  scattered  through 
the  provinces  of  their  kingdom  ;  and  if  some  might 
claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  part 
could  be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired  kings  was 
surrounded  with  convenient  yards,  and  stables,  for 
the  cattle  and  the  poultry  ;  the  garden  was  planted 
with  useful  vegetables ;  the  various  trades,  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the 
emolument  of  the  sovereign  ;  his  magazines  were 
filled  with  corn  and  Mine,  either  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  whole  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  the  strictest  maxims  of  private  economy.' 
This  ample  patrimony  was  appropriated  to  supply 
the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis,  and  his  successors; 
and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  compa- 
nions, who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to 
their  personal  service.  Instead  of  a  horse,  or  a 
suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  according  to  his 
rank,  or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested  with  a  bene- 
fice, the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple  form,  of 
the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might  be  re- 
sumed at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his 
feeble  prerogative  derived  some  support  from  the 
influence  of  his  liberality.  But  this  dependent 
tenure  was  gradually  abolished  u  by  the  independent 

«  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu,  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  I.  xxx.  r.  7.  ami  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  [Observations,  torn.  i. 
p.  21,  2"J.  agree  in  this  strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private 
rapine  The  coupt  dc  Boulainvillien  'Kt.it  de  la  Prance,  torn.  i.  p. 
22,  33L]  »h<.»«  a  strong  understanding,  through  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and   prejudice. 

«  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
tains seventy  distinct  anil  minute  regulation"  of  that  great  monarch, 
lut  torn.  v.  p.  052—057.]  lie  requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and 
»kins  of  the  goats,  allows  hi*  fifth  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  direct*,  that 
the  larger  villas  (Capitanete)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  Inns  and 
thirty  geese:  and  the  smaller  {Hdnrionalet)  fifty  bent  and  twelve 
Mabillofl  [de  Fie  Diplomatic.'.;  has  investigated  the  names,  the 
numlxr,  and  the  Mti.alion,  of  the  .Merovingian  villas. 

I  -         ■   paatagi  at  Hie   Burgundian  law  (lit.  i.  No.  4.  in  torn.  iv. 

ft.  2.77.,  it  is  evident,  thai  a  deserving  son  might  expect  to  hold  the 
ands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal  bounty  of  Guudn. 
hald.  The  Burgundian*  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  beneficiaries  of  Frame. 

x  The  revolutions  of  the  benefice* and  Set* are  clearly  fixed  by  the 
Abb*  de  Manly.  Mis  .or  urate  distinction  of  limes  gives  him  a  merit 
to  which  even  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger, 

r  See   the   Salic  law.    'tit.  Ixii.   ill   torn.  iv.  p.  15*1.)     The  origin  and 

nature  of  these  Salii  lands,  which  in  tunes  of  ignorance  were  perfectly 
understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and    agacious  critics. 


and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established 
the  perpetual  property,  and  hereditary  succession, 
of  their  benefices  ;  a  revolution  salutary  to  the 
earth,  which  had  been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its 
precarious  masters.x  Besides  these  royal  and  bene- 
ficiary estates,  a  large  proportion  had  been  assigned, 
in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial  and  Salic  lands  : 
they  were  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands 
were  equally  shared  among  the  male  descendants 
of  the  Franks.* 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  de-   Private  usurpa 
cay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  a  new  tiol|S- 

order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right 
to  govern,  and  a  licence  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of 
their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition  might  be 
checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal ;  but 
the  laws  were  extinguished ;  and  the  sacrilegious 
barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
a  saint  or  bishop,2  would  seldom  respect  the  land- 
marks of  a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbour.  The 
common,  or  public,  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they 
had  always  been  deemed  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence,54 were  severely  restrained  by  the  German 
conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion, 
was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion, 
which  man  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined 
to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species. 
Gaul  was  again  overspread  with  woods ;  and  the 
animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  pleasure, 
of  the  lord,  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fields 
of  his  industrious  vassals.  The  chace  was  the  sa- 
cred privilege  of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  ser- 
vants. Plebeian  transgressors  were  legally  chastised 
with  stripes  and  imprisonment  ;b  but  in  an  age 
which  admitted  a  slight  composition  for  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  a  stag 
or  a  wild  bull  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
forests. c 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  Personaj  ^yj. 
war,  the  conqueror  became  the  lawful  tude- 

master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued  and 
spared:'1  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery, 
which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multi- 

/.  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg. 
Turun.  in  Maxima  Bibliothecii  Patrnm,  turn.  xi.  p.  890—932.)  were 
repeatedly  performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  ha>c  omnes,  (exclaims 
the  hishop  of  Tours,)  potestalem  habentes,  after  relating,  how  some 
horses  run  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 

a  Ileinec.  Element.  Jur.  German.  1.  ii.  p.  1.  No.  8. 

b  Jonas,  hishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821—820.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria, 
(p.  443.)  censures  the  legal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.     Pro  feris,  <|iias  cura 

hominura  non  aluit, sea  Dens  in  commune  mortalibus  ad  utenduro  con. 

cessit,  pauperes  a  potentiorihus  spoliantur,   flagellantur,  ergastnlis  de- 

trudunlur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.    Hoc  enim  qui  faciuat,  lege  murir'i 

se  laeere  juste  posse  enntendant.  De  Institutione  Laii-nrum,  1.  ii.  c.  23. 
apud  Thomasiu,  Discipline  de  IKglise,  tom.iii.  p.  1.(48. 

<■■  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundy,  was  stoned  to  death.  (Greg.  Turon.  I.  X.  c.  10.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
309.)  John  of  Salisbury  (Policrat.  I.  i.  c.  4.)  asserts  the  rights  of  na- 
ture, and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.  See  llei. 
neccius,  Clem.  Jur.  Germ.  I.  ii.  p.  1.  No.  51 — 57. 

d  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extinguished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  ; 
hut  it  might  he  proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Gregory  of  'lours, 
&C  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  the  Merovingian  race  ; 
and  even  Grot  i  US  himself,  (de  Jure  Belli  et  I'acis,  I.  iii  c.  7.)  as  well  as 
Ins  commentator  Darbeyrac,  have  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason. 
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plied  by  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent 
barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Burgundian,  or  the 
Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  expedition, 
dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen, 
and  of  human  captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
same  brutal  contempt.  The  youths  of  an  elegant 
form  and  ingenuous  aspect,  were  set  apart  for  the 
domestic  service  ;  a  doubtful  situation,  which  alter- 
nately exposed  them  to  the  favourable,  or  cruel, 
impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics  and 
servants  (smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
cooks,  gardeners,  dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and 
silver,  &c.)  employed  their  skill  for  the  use,  or  profit, 
of  their  master.  But  the  Roman  captives  who  were 
destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  con- 
demned, without  regard  to  their  former  rank,  to  tend 
the  cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  barbarians. 
The  number  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Gallic  estates,  was  continually  in- 
creased by  new  supplies ;  and  the  servile  people, 
according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of  their  lords, 
were  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and 
more  frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism. e 
An  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  exercised 
by  these  lords  ;  and  when  they  married  their  daugh- 
ters, a  train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  wag- 
gons to  prevent  their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial 
present  into  a  distant  country/  The  majesty  of  the 
Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each  citizen, 
against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress,  or  de- 
spair. But  the  subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
might  alienate  their  personal  freedom;  and  this  act 
of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly  practised, 
is  expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. e  The  example  of 
the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  gradually  imitated 
by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  pub- 
lic disorder,  pusillanimously  crowded  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful 
chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint. 
Their  submission  was  accepted  by  these  temporal, 
or  spiritual,  patrons ;  and  the  hasty  transaction  irre- 
coverably fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of 
their  latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
during  five  successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  Gaul  uniformly  tended  to  promote  the  in- 
crease, and  to  confirm  the  duration,  of  personal 
servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost  obliterated 
the  intermediate  ranks  of  society;  and  left  an  ob- 

e  Tlie  state,  professions,  &c.  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic  slaves, 
during  the  middle  ages,  are  explained  by  Heineccius,  (Element,  Jur. 
Germ.  I.  i.  No  28— 47.)  Muratori.  (Dissertaf,  xiv.  xv.)  Ducange.  (Gloss, 
sub  voce  Servi,)  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  (Observations,  loin,  ii.  p.  3 
&c.  p.  237,  &c.) 

i  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vi.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289.)  relates  a  memorable 
example,  in  which  Chilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a  mas- 
ter. Many  families,  which  belonged  to  his  domus fiscaks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

er  Licentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  disciplinam  pn- 
nere;  vel  venumdaro,  ant  quod  vobis  pracuerit  de  me  facere.  Marcuif. 
Formtil.  1.  ii.  28.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  437.  The  Formula  of  Lindenbrogius 
(p.  559.)  and  that  of  Anjoii  (p.  565.)  are  to  the  same  effect.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (1.  vii.  c.  45.  in  torn,  ii-  p.  31 1.)  speaks  of  many  persons,  who 
sold  themselves  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 

h  When  Caesar  saw  it,  lie  laughed:  (Plutarch,  in  Caesar,  in  torn.  i.  p. 
409.)  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergovia,  with  less  frank- 
ness than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory  was 


scure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and 
the  slave.  This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has 
been  transformed  by  pride  and  prejudice  into  a 
national  distinction,  universally  established  by  the 
arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians.  The  no- 
bles, who  claimed  their  genuine,  or  fabulous,  de- 
scent from  the  independent  and  victorious  Franks, 
have  asserted,  and  abused,  the  indefeasible  right  of 
conquest,  over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves  and  ple- 
beians, to  whom  they  imputed  the  imaginary  disgrace 
of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  Example  ot  Au 
France,  a  name  which  was  imposed  by  vergne. 
the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  particular 
example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial 
family.  Au  vergne  had  formerly  maintained  a  just 
pre-eminence  among  the  independent  states  and 
cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabit- 
ants displayed  a  singular  trophy  ;  the  sword  of 
Caesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was  re- 
pulsed before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.11  As  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  the  Romans  ;*  and  if  each  province 
had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Auvergne, 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintained  the 
fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the 
Visigoths  ;  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without 
resistance,  a  victorious  and  catholic  sovereign. 
This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and 
possessed,  by  Theodorie,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis : 
but  the  remote  province  was  separated  from  his 
Austrasian  dominions,  by  the  intermediate  king- 
doms of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed, 
aftertheir  father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three 
brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  Mas 
tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of  Au- 
vergne.k  The  upper  country,  which  rises  towards 
the  south  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  pre- 
sented a  rich  and  various  prospect  of  woods  and 
pastures;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
vines  ;  and  each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa 
or  castle.  In  the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  river  Allier 
flows  through  the  fair  and  spacious  plain  of  Limagne; 
and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied, 
and  still  supplies,  without  any  interval  of  repose, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  harvests.1  On 
the  false  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign  had  been 
slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne 

familiar.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  "lost  torty- 
six  centurions  and  seven  hundred  men,  (de  Bell.  Gallico,  I.  vi.  c.  44 — 53. 
in  torn.  i.  p.  270—272.) 

i  Audebant  se  quondam  fratres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ah  Iliaco 
populos  computare.  (Sidou.  Apollinar.  I.  vii.  epist.  7.  in  torn.  i.  p.  799.) 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  fabulous 
pedigree. 

1j  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  had 
given  Berry  to  Childebert.  (Greg.  Turou.  1. iii. c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.p.  192.) 
Velim  (said  he)  Arvernam  Eemanem,  quae  tantii  jocunditatis  gratii 
refulgere  dicitur  oculis  cernere,  (1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  191.)  The  face  of  the 
country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of  Paris  made  his 
entry  into  Clermont. 

1  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidonius,  (I.  iv.  epist.  21.  in 
torn.  i.  p.  793.)  with  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond,  (p.  279.  and  51. 
nf  their  respective  editions.)  Boulainvilliers,  (Etat  de  la  France,  torn. 
ii.  p.  242 — 268.)  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Longueiue.  (Description  de  la 
France,  part  i.  p.  1:J2— 139. 
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were  betrayed  by  the  grandson  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  tbis  clandestine  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threatened 
to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private 
resentment,  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the 
Burgundian  war.  But  the  Franksof  Austrasiasoon 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  king. 
*'  Follow  me."  said  Theodoric,  "  into  Auvergne  :  I 
will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may 
acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious 
apparel,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat 
my  promise  :  I  give  you  the  people,  and  their  wealth, 
as  your  prey  :  and  you  may  transport  them  at  plea- 
sure into  your  own  country."  By  the  execution  of 
this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  alle- 
giance of  a  people,  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction. 
His  troops,  reinforced  by  the  fiercest  barbarians  of 
Germany, m  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face 
of  Auvergne  ;  and  two  places  only,  a  strong  castle, 
and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved,  or  redeemed,  from 
their  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliac11  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  plain  ;  and  a  large  reser- 
voir of  fresh  water  was  enclosed,  with  some  arable 
lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  fortifications.  The 
Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this  impreg- 
nable fortress  :  but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty- 
stragglers  ;  and,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling 
ransom,  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  these 
wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel  barbarians  were 
prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  garrison. 
Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas,  or 
Brioude,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valuable 
effects,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Julian.  The  doors  of  the  church  resisted  the 
assault  ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered  through  a 
window  of  the  choir,  and  opened  a  passage  to  his 
companions.  The  clergy  and  people,  the  sacred 
and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from  the 
altar  ;  and  the  sacrilegious  division  was  made  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude.  But  this  act 
of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the  devout  son 
of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most  atrocious 
offenders  ;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the  ven- 
geance of  St.  Julian  ;  released  the  captives;  restored 
the  plunder  ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
five  miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr." 
Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreat- 
ed from  Auvergne,  Theodoric  exacted 
some    pledges  of  the  future    loyalty  of  a   people, 


Story  of  Attalus. 


m  Furorem  gentium,  f|ua»  de  ultcriorc  Illicni  amnis  parte  venerant, 
vip.-r.ire  MM  poterat,  (Greg.  Turoo.  I  iv  <  SO.  in  torn.  ii.  221I.J  was  the 
excuse  of  another  kins  of  Austrasia,  (A.  I).  .774.,  for  the  ravages  which 
hi*  troop*  committed  m  Hie  neighbourhood  of  Pari*. 

n  From  the  nanif:  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editor*  of  Gregory 

of  Tonr«  'in  torn.  ii.  p.  192.)  have  fixed  Itni  fortress  at  a  plan-  Darned 
Cartel  .iferlinc,  two  mile*  from  Maiiriar,  in  the  Upper  Aim  r^ne.  In 
thi*  description,  I  translate  infra  a*  if  I  read  intra;  the  two  preposi- 
tions ar«-  perpetually  confounded  hy  Gregory,  or  his  transcriher*  ;  and 
the  »en*e  must  always  decide. 

»  See  these  revolution*,  and  war*,  of  Auvergne  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
i\.  it.  e.  T7.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183. and  I.  iii.  c .'.>.  12,  13.  p.  191,  192.  deMira. 
culnSt.  Julian,  e.  11.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  460.)  lie  frequently  betray*  hi* 
extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

p  Thest'.r'y  of  Attalus  is  r.  lated  hy  Gregory  of  Tour*,  (I.  iii.  c.  Ifi.  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  UQ— 105  ;     Hiscditor,  Ihe  1*.  Kumart,  confounds  this  Atta- 


whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their 
fear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of 
the  principal  senators,  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
queror, as  the  hostages  of  the  faith  of  Childebert, 
and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  first  rumour  of 
war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  one  of  them, 
Attalus,!*  whose  adventures  are  more  particularly 
related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves.  After  a  painful  search  he  was  discovered, 
in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries  of 
his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres  ;  but 
his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the 
avarice  of  the  barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant 
sum  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his 
noble  captive.  His  deliverance  was  effected  by  the 
hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave  belonging  to  the 
kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres.11  An  unknown 
agent  easily  introduced  him  into  the  same  family. 
The  barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve 
pieces  of  gold  ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn,  that  he 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal 
table.  "  Next  Sunday,"  said  the  Frank,  "  I  shall 
invite  my  neighbours  and  kinsmen.  Exert  thy 
art,  and  force  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never 
seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the 
king's  house."  Leo  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry,  his  wishes 
should  be  satisfied.  The  master,  who  already 
aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality,  as- 
sumed, as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious 
guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook  ;  and  the 
dexterous  Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and 
management  of  his  household.  After  the  patient 
expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he  cautiously  whispered 
his  design  to  Attalus,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  table;  and 
the  Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his 
apartment  with  a  nocturnal  potation,  condescended 
to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which  he  might  betray 
his  trust.  The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining  this 
dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-cham- 
ber; removed  his  spear  and  shield  ;  silently  drew 
the  fleetest  horses  from  the  stable  ;  unbarred  the 
ponderous  gates  ;  and  excited  Attalus  to  save  his 
life  and  liberty  by  incessant  diligence.  Their  ap- 
prehensions urged  them  to  leave  their  horses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  ;r  they  swam  the  river,  wandered 
three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted 
only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum- 

luswlio  was  a  youth  (j)!/er)  in  the  year  532  with  a  friend  of  Sidonius  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autiin,  fifty  or  sixty  years  liefore. 
Such  an  error,  which  caunot  he  Imputed  to  ignorance,  is  excused,  in 
some  decree,  hy  its  own  magnitude. 

q  This  Gregory,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  torn, 
ii.    p.   197.  490.)  lived  ninety. two  years;   of  which  he   passed  forty  as 
count  of  A  lit  mi,  and  thirty. two  as  hishop  of  Langres    According  to  the 
poet  Foitunntus,  lie  displayed  equal  merit  in  these  different  stations. 
Nohilis  antique  decurrem  prole  parentum, 
Nohilior  gestis,  nunc  super  astra  manet. 
Arhiter  ante  ferox,  dein  puis  ipse  sacerdos, 
Quo*  doinuit  judex,  fovet  amore  patris. 
r  As  M.  de  Valois,  and   the   1'.   Kuinart,  are  determined  to  change 
the  Muxella  of  the  text  into  Afusa,  it  laconics  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
alteration.      Vet,  after  some  examination  of  the  topography,   I  could 
defend  the  common  reading. 
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tree.  As  they  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they 
heard  the  noise  of  horses  ;  they  were  terrified  by 
the  angry  countenance  of  their  master,  and  they 
anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he 
could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he 
would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would 
expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attalus, 
and  his  faithful  Leo,  reached  the  friendly  habitation 
of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their  faint- 
ing strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them 
from  the  search  of  their  enemy,  and  safely  con- 
ducted them,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrasian 
kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of  Langres. 
Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy, 
gratefully  delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  family, 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  bestowed  on  him 
the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end  his  days 
in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this  singular 
adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attalus 
himself,  to  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  historian 
of  the  Franks.  Gregory  of  Tours5  was  born  about 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ; 
and  their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since  each 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a 
bishop.  The  diiference  of  their  style  and  sentiments 
may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul  ;  and 
clearly  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the 
human  mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.' 
Priviieffesofthe  We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the 
Romans  of  Gaul,  opposite,  and,  perhaps,  artful,  mis- 
representations, which  have  softened,  or  exagge- 
rated, the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under 
the  reign  of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors 
never  promulgated  any  universal  edict  of  servitude, 
or  confiscation  :  but  a  degenerate  people,  who  ex- 
cused their  weakness  by  the  specious  names  of 
politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  barbarians,  who  contemptu- 
ously insulted  their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and 
their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries  were  partial 
and  irregular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Romans 
survived  the  revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  pro- 
perty, and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large  portion 
of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  Franks  ; 
but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from  tri- 
bute ;u    and  the   same  irresistible  violence   which 

s  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentius  Georgius)  were  of 
noble  extraction,  (natalibus  .  .  .  illustres,)  and  they  possessed  large 
estates  (latifundia)  both  in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died  in 
593,  or  595,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  Life,  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugnv,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  129—135.)  and  a  new  Life  in  the 
Memoires  de  l'Acadeniie,  &c.  torn.  xxvi.  p.  598—637. 

t  Decedente  atque  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis 
liberalium  cultura  literarum,  &c.  (in  praefat.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  137.)  is  the 
complaint  of  Gregory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work. 
His  style  is  equally  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspi- 
cuous station  he  still  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  country  ; 
and  in  a  prolix  work  (the  five  last  books  contain  ten  years)  he  has 
omitted  almost  every  thing  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have 
tediously  acquired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this 
unfavourable  sentence. 

u  The  Abbe  de  Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  247—267.)  has  diligently  confirmed 
this  opinion  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx. 
c.  13.) 

x  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic  Franchise,  torn.  ii.  1. 
vi.  c  9,  10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  a  principle,  that 
the  Romans  and  barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  names. 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumption;  yet  in 
reading  Gregory  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulphus,  of  senatorian, 


swept  away  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Gaul, 
destroyed  the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of 
imperial  despotism.  The  provincials  must  fre- 
quently deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the 
Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in 
the  important  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or 
inheritance,  was  still  regulated  by  the  Theodosian 
Code ;  and  a  discontented  Roman  might  freely 
aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  title  and  character  of  a 
barbarian.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  accessi- 
ble to  his  ambition :  the  education  and  temper  of 
the  Romans  more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the 
offices  of  civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as  emula- 
tion had  rekindled  their  military  ardour,  they  were 
permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or  even  at  the 
head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
whose  names1  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Mero- 
vingians. The  supreme  command  of  Burgundy, 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  was  successively  in- 
trusted to  the  three  Romans;  and  the  last,  and 
most  powerful,  Mummolus,y  who  alternately  saved 
and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his 
father  in  the  station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a 
treasure  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  of  silver.  The  fierce  and 
illiterate  barbarians  were  excluded,  during  several 
generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the 
orders,  of  the  church.8  The  clergy  of  Gaul  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  native  provincials ;  the 
haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their 
subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal 
character ;  and  the  power  and  riches  which  had 
been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by 
superstition.3  In  all  temporal  affairs,  the  Theodo- 
sian Code  was  the  universal  law  of  the  clergy  ;  but 
the  barbaric  jurisprudence  had  liberally  provided 
for  their  personal  safety  :  a  sub-deacon  was  equi- 
valent to  two  Franks ;  the  antrustion,  and  priest, 
were  held  in  similar  estimation ;  and  the  life  of  a 
bishop  was  appreciated  far  above  the  common 
standard,  at  the  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.b  The  Romans  communicated  to  their  con- 
querors the  use  of  the  christian  religion  and  Latin 
language  :c  but  their  language  and  their  religion 
had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the 
Augustan,    and  apostolic,    age.     The   progress   of 

or  Roman,  extraction  ;  (1.  vi.  c.  11.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  273.)  and  Claudius,  a 
barbarian,  (I.  vii.  c.  29.  p.  303.) 

y  Eunius  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
from  the  fourth  (c.  42.  p.  224.)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40.  p.  310.)  book. 
The  computation  by  talents  is  singular  enough;  but  if  Gregory  at- 
tached any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mummolus 
must  have  exceeded  100,000/.  sterling. 

z  See  Fleury,  Discours  iii.  sur  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique. 

a  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Chil 
peric,  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  noster; 
ecce  divitiae  nostras  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translatae  :  nulli  penitus  nisi  soli 
Episcopi  regnant,  (1.  vi.  c.  46.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  291.) 

b  See  the  Ripuarian  Code,  (tit.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  might 
suppose,  on  the  behalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest.  Yet  Praelex- 
tatus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  queen  Fre- 
degundis  before  the  altar.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c.  31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  326.) 

c  M.  Bonamy  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxiv.  p. 
582—670.)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Romana  Rustica,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished 
into  the  actual  form  of  the  French  language.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
race,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  dialect  of  their 
German  ancestors. 
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superstition  and  barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal : 
the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from  vulgar 
eves  the  God  of  the  christians  ;  and  the  rustic  dia- 
lect of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a 
Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  in- 
tercourse of  sacred  and  social  communion  eradi- 
cated the  distinctions  of  birth  and  victory;  and  the 
nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under 
the  name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

Anarchy  of  the  Thc  Franks*  after  tlie}'  mingled  witb 
Franks.  their  Gallic  subjects,  might  liave  im- 
parted the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit, 
and  system,  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a 
king,  hereditary  but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  coun- 
sellors mijjht  have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars  :  the  adjacent  field,  where  the  em- 
perors reviewed  their  mercenary  legions,  would 
have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen 
and  warriors  ;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had  been 
sketched  in  the  woods  of  Germany,4  might  have 
been  polished  and  improved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  careless  barbarians,  secure 
of  their  personal  independence,  disdained  the  labour 
of  government :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month 
of  March  were  silently  abolished  ;  and  the  nation 
was  separated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul.e  The  monarchy  was  left  without 
any  regular  establishment  of  justice,  of  arms,  or  of 
revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis  wanted  resolu- 
tion to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise,  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had 
abdicated  :  the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished 
only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated 
and  disgraced  by  private  ambition,  was  reduced, 
among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the  contempt  of 
order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five 
years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gon- 
tran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the 
Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc. 
The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the 
adjacent  territories,  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of 
spoil.  They  marched,  without  discipline,  under 
the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts;  their 
attack  was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly 
and  hostile  provinces  were  desolated  with  indiscri- 
minate rage.  The  corn-fields,  the  villages,  thc 
( 'hun-hes  themselves,  were  consumed  by  fire  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity; and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  five  thousand 
of  these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger 
or  intestine  discord.  When  the  pious  Contran 
reproar-hed  the  guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders; 
and  threatened  to  indict,  not  a  legal  sentence,  but 


<i  Oe  beau  «yMeme  a  Ht  trouvc  dam  leu  hois 
de»  Ix>ix,  I.  xi.  r.  (',. 


Montesquieu,  Esprit 


the  AM*  (Jf  Malily.  Observation*,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  34— 36.  It 
•hould  »em  that  the  inxtihition  of  national  assemblies,  which  :ir<- 
coeval  with  the  French  nation,  have  never  been  congenial  to  its 
tempter. 

f  Gregory  of  Toflrs  'I.  viii.  c.  30.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  K5,  .'!20.;  relates, 
with  much  indifference,  the  crimes,  the  reproof,  am]  the  apology. 
Hollos  regent  mdnit,  nulla*  dncem,  iralhsj  comitem  rereretur;  ei 
•i  RlffiiSM  ahem  i<,u  displieent,  et  ea,  pro  longstvitate  vita-  pestTflr, 
emeiid.ire  conalur,  »tattm  seditio  in  populn,  stalirn  tumnltiiH  exoritur, 


instant  and  arbitrary  execution  ;  they  accused  thc 
universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people. 
"  No  one,"  they  said,  "  any  longer  fears  or  respects 
his  king,  his  duke,  or  his  count.  Each  man  loves 
to  do  evil,  and  freely  indulges  his  criminal  inclina- 
tions. The  most  gentle  correction  provokes  an  im- 
mediate tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate,  who  pre- 
sumes to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects, 
seldom  escapes  alive  from  their  revenge."f  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  same  nation  to  expose,  by 
their  intemperate  vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of 
freedom  ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and 
dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign. 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  The  Visigoths 
the  greatest  part  of  their  Gallic  pos-  ot  s")a'"- 
sessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths, 
which  soon  involved  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Galli- 
cia,  the  modern  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national 
vanity :  but  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
neither  invited  nor  compelled  to  pursue  the  obscure 
and  barren  series  of  their  annals.^  The  Goths  of 
Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains :  their 
manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as  they  were  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events, 
the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  :  and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interest- 
ing circumstances,  which  relate  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry,  Legislative  as- 
or  heresy,  the  Franks  and  the  Visi-  «mWi«jofSpain. 
goths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  equal  submis- 
sion, the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits, 
of  superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had 
degenerated  into  fighting  and  hunting  barbarians. 
They  disdained  thc  use  of  synods ;  forgot  the  laws 
of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  and  preferred  the  in- 
dulgence of  private  ambition  and  luxury,  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  professions  The 
bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves,  and  were 
respected  by  the  public  :  their  indissoluble  union 
disguised  their  vices,  and  confirmed  their  authority : 
and  the  regular  discipline  of  the  church  introduced 
peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the  government  of 
the  state.  From  thc  reign  of  Recared,  the  first 
catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessorof  the  unfortunate  Roderic,  sixteen  national 
councils  were  successively  convened.  The  six  me- 
et in  tantum  nnnsquisipie  contra  seninrem,  srpvii  intentione  grassatnr, 
nt  vix  se  credat  evadere,  si  tandem  silerc  neqniverit. 

ft  Spam,  in  these  ilark  a^es,  lias  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The 
Pranks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede;  the 
Lombards,  a  Paul  warnefrid.  &c  Hut  the  history  of  the  Visigoths 
i*  contained  in  Ihe  short  anil  imperfect  Chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, and  John  of  Biclar. 

t>  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Honiface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
and  the  reformer  of  Gaul,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  M.)    The  fourscore  years, 

which  he  deplores,  of  licence  and  corruption,  wonid  seem  to  insinuate, 

that  the  barbarians  irere  admitted  into  the  clergy  about  the  year  fit*). 
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tropolitans,  Toledo,  Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Narbonne,  presided  according  to  their 
respective  seniority  ;  the  assembly  was  composed  of 
their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person,  or 
by  their  proxies  ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the 
most  holy  or  opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During 
the  first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as 
they  agitated  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  profane  laity  was  excluded  from 
their  debates ;  which  were  conducted,  however, 
with  decent  solemnity.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes 
and  counts  of  .the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities, 
and  the  Gothic  nobles  :  and  the  decrees  of  heaven 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, the  annual  synods  which  were  empowered  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances  ;  and  a 
legal  government  was  supported  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  bishops,  who, 
in  each  revolution,  were  prepared  to  flatter  the  vic- 
torious, and  to  insult  the  prostrate,  laboured,  with 
diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the  ilames  of  per- 
secution, and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown. 
Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the 
free  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  tempered  and 
guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have  established  some 
prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  king 
and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  sup- 
plied by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines  ; 
and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal 
dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood 
of  the  Goths.  The  clergy,  who  anointed  their  law- 
ful prince,  always  recommended,  and  sometimes 
practised,  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  the  spiritual 
censures  were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  im- 
pious subjects,  who  should  resist  his  authority,  con- 
spire against  his  life,  or  violate,  by  an  indecent 
union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widow.  But  the 
monarch  himself,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God  and  his 
people,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  im- 
portant trust.  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his 
administration  were  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy  ;  and  the  bishops  and  pala- 
tines were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  privilege,  that 
they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
nor  punished  with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  un- 
less by  the  free  and  public  judgment  of  their  peers.* 
Code  of  the  Visi-  One  of  these  legislative  councils  of 
goths.  Toledo  examined  and  ratified  the  code 
of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succession 
of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric  to  the  devout 

i  The  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  particularly  important,  (iii.  17,  18.  iv.  75.  v.  2—5.  8.  vi.  11  — 
14.  17,  18.  vii.  I.  xiii.  2,  3.  6.)  I  have  found  Mascoii  (Hist,  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  xv.  29.  and  Annotations,  xxvi.  and  xxxiii.)  and 
Ferreras  (Hist.  Generale  de  l'Espagne,  torn,  ii.)  very  useful  and  accu- 
rate guides. 

k  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  hooks, 
has  been  correctly  published  by  Dbm  Bouquet,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  273  — 
460.)  It  has  been  treated  by  the  president  De  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  [,oix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  1.)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style  ; 
I  detest  the  superstition  ;  but  1  shall  uresnirie  to  think,  that  the  civil 


Egica.  As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves  were 
satisfied  with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
they  indulged  their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual 
improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length  in 
religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  super- 
sede, these  foreign  institutions  ;  and  to  compose  a 
code  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the 
use  of  a  great  and  united  people.  The  same  obli- 
gations, and  tlie  same  privileges,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  and 
the  conquerors,  insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic 
idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and 
exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participation  of  freedom. 
The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  enhanced  by 
the  situation  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  the  Visi- 
goths. The  provincials  were  long  separated  from 
their  Arian  masters  by  the  irreconcilable  difference 
of  religion.  After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had 
removed  the  prejudices  of  the  catholics,  the  coasts, 
both  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  were  still 
possessed  by  the  eastern  emperors  ;  who  secretly 
excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke  of 
the  barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful 
subjects  is  indeed  most  effectually  secured  by  their 
own  persuasion,  that  they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt, 
than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a  revolution  ;  but  it 
has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  those  whom  we 
hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  de- 
serves the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.k 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  Revolution  of 
and  Visigoths  were  established  in  Gaul  Britain, 
and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  praefecture  of 
the  west.  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from 
the  Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  de- 
cline a  story,  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  ob- 
scure to  the  most  learned,  of  my  readers.  The 
Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  oar  or  the 
battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could 
alone  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits  ;  the 
provincials,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to 
describe  the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  and  the  doubtful 
tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Rome  restored  the  light  of  science  and 
Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas,  the  frag- 
ments, or  fables,  of  Ncnnius,  the  obscure  hints  of 
the  Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tales  of  the  venerable  Bede,1  have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  diligence,  and  sometimes  embellished 
by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  whose  works 
I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  to  tran- 
scribe.m     Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be 

jurisprudence  displays  a  more  civilized  and  enlightened  state  of  so. 
ciety,  than  that  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

1  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britanniae,  c.  11—25.  p.  4—9.  edit.  Gale. 
Nennins  Hist.  Britonum,  c.  28.  35—65.  p.  105—115.  edit.  Gale.  Uede 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Gentis  Anglorum,  I.  i.  c.  12—16.  p.  49—53.  ft  22.  p. 
58.  edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11— 23,  &c.  edit.  Gibson.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  published  by  YVilkins,  London,  1731,  in  folio; 
and  the  Leges  Wallicae,  by  Wot  ton  and  Clarke,  London,  1730,  in  folio. 

m  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker,  are 
the  two  modern  writers  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted.  The 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title, 
a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England. 
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tempted  to  pursue  the  revolutions  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight  ;  and  an 
Englishman  may  curiously  trace  the  establishment 
of  the  barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his  name, 
bis  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 
„  ...         About  forty  years  after  the  dissolu- 

Deseent  of  the      ,  •    • 

Sumo,  tion  of  the  Roman  government,  1  orti- 
gern  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
supreme,  though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes 
and  cities  of  Britain.  That  unfortunate  monarch 
has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned  for  the 
weak  and  mischievous  policy  of  inviting11  a  for- 
midable stranger,  to  repel  the  vexatious  inroads  of 
a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  are  despatched, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Germany ; 
they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  warlike  barba- 
rians resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  sup- 
pliants of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If  Britain 
had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the 
measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less 
complete.  But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment could  not  always  guard  the  maritime  province 
against  the  pirates  of  Germany  ;  the  independent 
and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ; 
and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and 
the  Picts,  in  a  tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of 
rapine  and  destruction.  Vortigcrn  could  only 
balance  the  various  perils,  which  assaulted  on 
every  side  his  throne  and  his  people ;  and  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he 
preferred  the  alliance  of  those  barbarians,  whose 
naval  power  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,  and  the  most  serviceable  allies.  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  eastern  coast 
with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of 
an  ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain  ; 
and  their  intrepid  valour  soon  delivered  the  country 
from  the  Caledonian  invaders.  The  isle  of  Thanet, 
a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was  allotted  for  the 
residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries,  and  they 
were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plenti- 
ful allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions.  This 
favourable  reception  encouraged  five  thousand  war- 
riors to  embark  with  their  families  in  seventeen 
vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of  Hengist  was  forti- 
fied by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reinforcement. 
The  crafty  barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigcrn  the 
obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  allies:  a  third 
fleet  of  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  son 
and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the 
Orkneys,  and  disembarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast 
Of  Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  devoted  land.     It  was  easy  to  foresee, 


n  Thi»  invitation,  which  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the 
lorxe  exprearion*  ofuildaa  and  Bede,  i»  framed  Into  ■  regular  -t.iry  by 
Wrtikir.'l,  *  s.tx'.ii  monk  of  the  tenth  eentnry.  [See  Cotuin,  Hurt,  de 
I  Empire  (TOccideot,  torn.  ii.  p,  3.V5.)  Bapia,  and  even  Homo,  have 
tootreet*  nvd  Inn auaptcioo* erideoce,  without  regarding  the  preciae 
and  prolicide  testimony  of  Urania*:  Jnterea  venerunt  trei  Chiala:  a 
Germarni  in  exilit,  pultte,  in  qinbu*  erant  Hornet  HeggM. 

■    .i,i,n  impale*  to  the  Saxon*  toe  marder  of  three  hundred  Bri- 

tali  chiefs,  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to-  their  Mvage  manners.     But  wc 


but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  the  impending 
evils.  The  two  nations  Mere  soon  divided  and  ex- 
asperated by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons  mag- 
nified all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  an  ungrateful  people ;  while  the  Britons 
regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which  could  not  satisfy 
the-  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.  The 
causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed  into  an 
irreconcilable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms  ; 
and,  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre 
during  the  security  of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the 
reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains  the  intercourse 
of  peace  and  war.0 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  Establishment 
conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his  heplarehy,0" 
countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  A-  D-  455—582. 
opportunity:  he  painted  in  lively  colours  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillani- 
mous temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  convenient 
situation  of  a  spacious  solitary  island,  accessible  on 
all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colo- 
nies which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
were  principally  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes  or 
nations  of  Germany  ;  the  Jutes,  the  old  Saxons,  and 
the  Angles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the 
peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and 
of  erecting,  in  Kent,  the  first  independent  kingdom. 
The  fame  of  the  enterprise  wras  attributed  to  the 
primitive  Saxons ;  and  the  common  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the 
national  appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end 
of  four  hundred  years,  produced  the  first  monarchs 
of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished 
by  their  numbers  and  their  success ;  and  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on 
the  country,  of  which  they  occupied  the  most  ample 
portion.  The  barbarians,  who  followed  the  hopes 
of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly 
blended  with  this  triple  confederacy  ;  the  Frisians, 
who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
British  shores,  might  balance,  during  a  short  space, 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  native  Saxons  ; 
the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Ruffians  are  faintly 
described  ;  and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on 
board  the  German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new 
world. p  But  this  arduous  achievement  was  not 
prepared  or  executed  by  the  union  of  national 
powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his 
followers  ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of 
sixty,  vessels;  chose  the  place  of  the  attack;  and 
conducted  his  subsequent  operations  according  to 


are  not  obliged  to  believe  (see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii.  c.  9—12.) 
that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  gilintt  had  formerly 
transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain 
by  the  order  of  Amhrosius,  and  the  art  of  Merlin. 

P  All  these  tribe*  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede,  (1.  i.  e.  15.  p. 
52.  I.  v.  c.  9.  p.  190.)  and  though  I  bave  considered  Mr.  Whitaker's 
remarks,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  538 — 543.)  I  do  not  perceive 
the  .ili.urdity  of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  &c.  were  mingled  with 
the  Aii"lo-SaxoD». 
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the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  dictates  of  his  private 
interest.  In  the  invasion  of  Britain  many  heroes 
vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven  victorious 
leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title 
of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  were  founded  by  the  conquerors,  and 
seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued,  by 
female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign,  derived 
their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the 
god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  re- 
public of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council 
and  a  supreme  magistrate.  But  such  an  artificial 
scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to  the  rude  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  Saxons :  their  laws  are  silent ; 
and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and 
bloody  prospect  of  intestine  discord/1 

State  of  the  -^  mor,k,  who,  in  the  profound  igno- 
Bntons.  ranee  of  human  life,  has  presumed  to 
exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely  disfigures 
the  state  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  the  western  empire.  Gildasr  describes  in 
florid  language  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the 
foreign  trade  which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  con- 
struction of  public  and  private  edifices  :  he  accuses 
the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British  people  ;  of  a  people, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most 
simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  of  providing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of 
iron,  for  the  defence  of  their  native  land.s  Under 
the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors,  Britain  had  been 
insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and  servile 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  in- 
trusted to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of  Hono- 
rius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  surprise 
and  terror  ;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or 
military  constitution  ;  and  their  uncertain  rulers 
wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to 
direct  the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  in- 
ternal weakness,  and  degraded  the  character  both  of 
the  prince  and  people.  Their  consternation  magni- 
fied the  danger;  the  want  of  union  diminished  their 
resources;  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions  was  more 
solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries. 
Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not 
be  ignorant,  of  the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms  : 
the  successive  and  disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons 
allowed  them  to  recover  from  their  amazement,  and 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  war  added 
discipline  and  experience  to  their  native  valour. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Africa  yielded,  without  resistance,  to 
the  barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone  and  un- 


Their  resistance, 


q  Bede  lias  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite  su- 
premacy of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not  of 
law,  but  of  conquest;  and  he  observes  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey  ;  and  that  another  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Picts.  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  83.) 

r  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britannia?,  c.  i.  p.  1.  edit.  Gale. 

s  Mr.  Whitaker  (History  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  503.  516.)  has 
smartly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  passed  unnoticed 


aided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an 
unsuccessful,  struggle,  against  the  formidable 
pirates,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted 
the  northern,  the  eastern,  and  the  southern  coasts. 
The  cities  which  had  been  fortified  with  skill,  were 
defended  with  resolution ;  the  advantages  of  ground, 
hills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  diligently  improved 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  conquest  of  each  district 
was  purchased  with  blood  ;  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  discreet  silence 
of  their  annalist.  Hengist  might  hope  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an 
active  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the 
possession  of  Kent ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which 
he  had  planted  in  the  north,  was  extirpated  by  the 
sword  of  the  Britons.  The  monarchy  of  the  West 
Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The  life  of 
Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden, 
was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  his  valiant 
son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire  ;  besieged  Salisbury, 
at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ; 
and  vanquished  an  army  which  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Marlborough, t  his  British  enemies  displayed  their 
military  science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in  three 
lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies, 
and  the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were 
distributed  according  to  the  principles  of  Roman 
tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in  one  weighty  column, 
boldly  encountered  with  their  short  swords  the  long 
lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal 
conflict  till  the  approach  of  night.  Two  decisive 
victories,  the  death  of  three  British  kings,  and  the 
reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester, 
established  the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the 
grandson  of  Cerdic,  who  carried  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the 
independent  Britons  still  occupied  the 
whole  extent  of  the  western  coast,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ; 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still 
opposed  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  Resistance 
became  more  languid,  as  the  number  and  boldness 
of  the  assailants  continually  increased.  Winning 
their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons, 
the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates,  ad- 
vanced from  the  north,  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
south,  til!  their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons 
still  asserted  their  national  freedom,  which  survived 


by  the  general  historians,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting 
and  important  events. 

t  At  Beran-birig,  or  Barbury.castle,  near  Marlborough.  The  Saxon 
chronicle  assigns  the  name  and  date.  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 
ascertains  the  place;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptores  post  Redam, 
p.  314.)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  battle.  They  are  probable  and 
characteristic  ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  century  might  consult 
some  materials  that  no  longer  exist. 
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the  heptarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the 
Saxons.  The  bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile 
to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  "Wales  :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall 
was  delayed  for  some  ages  ;u  and  a  band  of  fugitives 
acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their  own  valour, 
or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian  kings.*  The 
Westell)  angle  of  Armoriea  acquired  the  new  appel- 
lations of  Comical/,  and  the  Lesser  Britain  ;  and 
the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were  tilled  by  a 
strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their 
counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language 
of  their  ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armoriea 
refused  the  customary  tribute,  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring dioceses  of  Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes, 
and  formed  a  powerful  though  vassal  state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.* 
The  fame  of  I'1  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least 
Arthur.  implacable,  war,  much  courage,  and 
some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defence 
of  Britain.  Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is 
almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine;  since 
every  age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue, 
sufficiently  abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military- 
renown.  The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vorti- 
gern,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore, 
as  a  land-mark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he 
had  thrice  vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent.  Am- 
brosius  Aurelian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Romans;2  his  modesty  was  equal  to  his  valour, 
and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal  action,a  was  crowned 
with  splendid  success.  But  every  British  name  is 
effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Arthur,'1  the 
hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  elective  king  or  general  of  the  nation. 
According  to  the  most  rational  account,  he  defeated, 
i  d  twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles  of  the  north, 
and  the  Saxons  of  the  west ;  but  the  declining  age 
of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  popular  ingratitude, 
and  domestic  misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  less  interesting  than  the  singular  revolutions  of 
his  fame.  During  a  period  of  five  hundred  years 
the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved,  and 
rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales 
and  Armoriea,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  pride  and 

■  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelstan,  (A.  D.  027—  941.)  who 
planted  an  English  colony  at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Briton*  beyond 

the  river  Tamur.     See   William  of  Malmsbury,  I.   ii.   in  till    Scriptures 

\*n)  Bedam.  p.  50.    The  spirit  of  the  Cornith  knight*  wan  degraded  by 

servitude;  and  it  (mould  seem,  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  that 
their  cowardice  was  almost  proverbial. 

x  The  establishment  of  the  Britoni  in  Qaill   is  proved   in  the  sixth 

century,  hy  IV.copms,  Gregory  of  Tour",  the  second  council  of  Tours, 

'  \.  D.  091.)  and   the  hast  suspicious  of  their  chronicles  and   lives  of 

The    Subscription    of    ■    bishop  of    the    Britons    to    the    first 

council  of  Tours,  'A.   f).  401.  or  rather  481.)  the  army  of  Itinthamiis, 

and  the  loose  declamation  of  Gtldss,  'aln  trausmarinaspetebant  regiones, 

>(  ,  iiMy  countenance  an  emigration  as  early  as  the  middle  of 

t lie  fifth  century.     Beyond  that  a-ra,  the  Jiritons  of  Armoriea  can  be 

only    in    romance  ;    and    I    am    surprised    that    Mr.    Whilaker 

(Genuine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  211— 221.)  should  so  faithfully 

Iranscr  gBOMDCeol   Carte,  whose   venial   errors  he  has  so 

r  igorousljr  chastised. 

j  The  antiquities  of  llretafine,  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of 
political  controversy,  are  illustrated  hy  Hadrian  Valerius,  (Notitia 
Galliarnm,  «uii  rncc  Britannia  CUrmarlna,  y  ttH — ion.;  M.d'Anville, 
'Not.ce  de  I  Anrienne  Gaule,  CorisopUl,  Curioiolitet,  Orinmii,  Vur- 
C'tnium,  p  24A  230,  joy.  720.  and  Ltats  de  I'Europe,  p.  7»J— 80  )  LoogUe- 


curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  prompted  them 
to  inquire  into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain  :  they 
listened  with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur, 
and  eagerly  applauded  the  merit  of  a  prince,  who 
had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their  common 
enemies.  His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  the  fashionable  idiom  of  the  times,  was  en- 
riched with  the  various,  though  incoherent,  orna- 
ments, which  were  familiar  to  the  experience,  the 
learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on  the  fable  of 
the  y£neid  ;  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur 
derived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their 
alliance  with  the  Gsesars.  His  trophies  were  deco- 
rated with  captive  provinces,  and  imperial  titles  ; 
and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries 
of  his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of 
the  British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and 
the  memorable  institution  of  his  Knights  of  the 
Round  Tabic,  were  faithfully  copied  from  the 
reigning  manners  of  chivalry  ;  and  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Uther's  son,  appear  less?  incredible, 
than  the  adventures  which  were  achieved  by  the 
enterprising  valour  of  the  Normans.  Pilgrimage, 
and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into  Europe  the  spe- 
cious miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies  and 
giants,  Hying  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were 
blended  with  the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  west; 
and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the 
predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every  nation  embraced  and 
adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  :  their  names  were 
celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  the  volumi- 
nous tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were 
devoutly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who 
disregarded  the  genuine  heroes  and  historians  of 
antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science  and  reason 
was  rekindled ;  the  talisman  was  broken  ;  the 
visionary  fabric  melted  into  air  ;  and  by  a  natural, 
though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the 
severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question 
the  existence  of  Arthur.0 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must   Desolation  of 
increase,  the  miseries  of  conquest;  and        Britain, 
conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful  and 

rue,  (Description  dc  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84—94.)  and  the  Abbe  de 
Vertot.  (Hist.  Critique  de  IT'.tablissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Ganles, 
2  vol.  in  12mo.  l'aris,  1720.)  1  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining 
the  original  evidence  which  they  have  produced. 

/.  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle' (p.  28.)  places  Ambrosius  tinder  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  (A.  1).  474—491.)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  heen 
"  purpura  induti  ;"  which  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  hy 
"  regium  nomen  et  insignc  ferent ihns."  (I.  i.  c.  Hi.  p.  53.)  The  expres- 
sion of  Ncnnius  fc.  44.  p.  110.  edit.  Gale)  is  still  more  singular,  "  Unus 
de  cmiKtililius  gentis  Romanics  est  pater  mens." 

■<■  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiquarians, 
Ambrosius  is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  (A.  D.  508.)  lost  his  own 

life,  and  five  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against  Ccrdie,  the 
Wesl  Saxon.  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18.) 

h  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  bards,  Myrdlun,  Llomarch,  and 
Taliesaio,  my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally 
rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennius.  (Hist. 
Brit.  c.62,  53.  p.  U4.)  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p. 
31—71.)  has  framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  narrative  of  the 
wars  of  Arthur:  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  reality  of  the 
round  talde. 

<■■  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle 
ages,  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Walton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet| 
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destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  ;  who 
hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the 
most  sacred  objects  of  the  christian  worship.  The 
fields  of  battle  might  be  traced,  almost  in  every 
district,  by  monuments  of  bones  ;  the  fragments  of 
falling  towers  were  stained  with  blood  ;  the  last  of 
the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was 
massacred,d  in  the  ruins  of  Anderida;e  and  the 
repetition  of  such  calamities  was  frequent  and 
familiar  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  arts  and 
religion,  the  laws  and  language,  which  the  Romans 
had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  were  extirpated 
by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had 
declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the 
holy  relics  into  Wales  and  Armorica ;  the  remains 
of  their  flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual 
food ;  the  practice,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of 
Christianity  were  abolished  ;  and  the  British  clergy 
might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of 
the  idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France 
maintained  the  privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects  ; 
but  the  ferocious  Saxons  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.  The  proceedings  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of  honour, 
the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even 
the  domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and 
inheritance,  were  finally  suppressed  ;  and  the  indis- 
criminate crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian  slaves  was 
governed  by  the  traditionary  customs,  which  had 
been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates 
of  Germany.  The  language  of  science,  of  business, 
and  of  conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A 
sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words  might  be 
assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their  new 
wants  and  ideas  ; f  but  those  illiterate  pagans  pre- 
served and  established  the  use  of  their  national 
dialect.g  Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either 
in  the  church  or  state,  reveals  its  Teutonic  origin  ;h 
and  the  geography  of  England  was  universally  in- 
scribed with  foreign  characters  and  appellations. 
The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  com- 
plete, may  not  easily  be  found  ;  but  it  will  excite 
a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul  or  Spain ; 
and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the  country  and  its 

and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much 
instruction  from  the  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry. 

d  Hoc  anno  (490)  iElla  et  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceaster ;  et 
interfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incohierunt  ;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito  ibi 
superstes  fuerit,  (Chrrin.  Saxon,  p.  15.)  an  expression  more  dreadful  in 
its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

e  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britannia, 
vol.  i.  p.  258.)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which 
might  he  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
forest  (Anderida)  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire  and 
Sussex. 

f  Dr  Johnson  affirms  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  extrac- 
tion. Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  language,  has  dis- 
covered more  than  three  thousand,  and  actually  produces  a  long  and 
various  catalogue,  (vol.  ii.  p.  235 — 32.0.)  Jt  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  words  may  have  been  imported  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon 
into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain. 

g  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  mutually  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was 
derived  from  the  same  "Teutonic  root.  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25.  p.  60.) 


Servitude. 


inhabitants,  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Italian 
manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuad- 
ed historians,  and  even  philosophers, 
that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  exter- 
minated ;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peo- 
pled by  the  perpetual  influx  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  German  colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Hengist ;'  the  entire  emigration  of  the  Angles  was 
attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the  solitude  of  their 
native  country  ;k  and  our  experience  has  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast 
on  a  fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  un- 
confined,  and  their  subsistence  is  plentiful.  The 
Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  dis- 
covery and  cultivation :  the  towns  were  small,  the 
villages  were  distant ;  the  husbandry  was  languid 
and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre 
of  the  best  land ;'  an  ample  space  of  wood  and 
morass  was  resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham,  the 
whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  re- 
turned to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  solitary 
forest.™  Such  imperfect  population  might  have 
been  supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English 
colonies ;  but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify 
the  unnatural  supposition,  that  the  Saxons  of 
Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which  they 
had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinary  barbarians  had 
secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge, 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve  the  peasants,  as 
well  as  the  cattle,  of  the  unresisting  country.  In 
each  successive  revolution,  the  patient  herd  be- 
comes the  property  of  its  new  masters  ;  and  the 
salutary  compact  of  food  and  labour  is  silently  rati- 
fied by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the 
apostle  of  Sussex,"  accepted  from  his  royal  convert 
the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester, 
with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families.  He 
released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal 
bondage  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both 
sexes  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master. 
The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea 
to  the  Thames,  contained  seven  thousand  families  : 
twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it  may 

h  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries,  the 
dignities  of  the  church  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

i  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  He  quotes  the  British 
historians ;  but  I  much  fear,  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  (1.  yi.  c.  15 ) 
is  his  only  witness. 

k  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.e.  15.  p.  52.  The  fact  is  probable,  and 
well  attested  :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German 
tribes,  that  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and 
Warini  of  Germany.  (Lindenbrog.  Condex,  p.  479—486.) 

1  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
ii.  p.  388. 

m  Quicquid  (savs  John  of  Tinernouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  flu- 
vios  extilit  sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fait,  et  idcirco  nullius 
ditioni  servivit,  eo  quod  sola  iiidomitorum  et  sylvestrium  animalium 
spelunca  et  habitatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  From  bishop 
Nicholson  (English  Historical  Library,  p.  65.  98.)  I  understand,  that 
fair  copies  of  John  of  Tinemoutli's  ample  collections  are  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c. 

n  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &c.  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
16.  p.  155,  156.  J  59. 
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seem  probable,  that  England  was  cultivated  by  a 

million  of  servants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to 
the  estates  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indi- 
gent barbarians  Mere  often  tempted  to  sell  their 
children  or  themselves  into  perpetual,  and  even 
foreign,  bondage;0  yet  the  special  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  national  slaves,p  sufficiently 
declare  that  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the 
strangers  and  captives,  who  had  lost  their  liberty, 
or  changed  their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war. 
When  time  and  religion  had  mitigated  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encouraged  the 
frequent  practice  of  manumission  ;  and  their  sub- 
jects, of  Welch  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assume  the 
respectable  station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of 
lauds,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  civil  society/) 
Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegiance 
of  a  tierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued 
on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage 
Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations 
in  the  bands  of  domestic  alliance  ;  and  four  British 
lords  of  Somersetshire  may  be  honourably  distin- 
guished in  the  court  of  a  Saxon  monarch.1" 
Manners  of  the  The  independent  Britons  appear  to 
Bntons.  nave  relapsed  into  the  state  of  original 
barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  imperfectly 
reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of 
scandal  and  abhorrence  to  the  catholic  world.5 
Christianity  w  as  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales  ;  but  the  rude  schismatics,  in  the  form  of  the 
clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  pontifTs.  The  use  of  the  Latin 
language  was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons 
were  deprived  of  the  arts  and  learning  which  Italy 
communicated  to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In  Wales 
and  Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom 
of  the  west,  was  preserved  and  propagated;  and  the 
Bards,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids, 
were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  offi- 
cer of  the  courts  of  Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caer- 
marthaen,  accompanied  the  king's  servants  to  war ; 
the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which  he  sung  in  the 
front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified 
their  depredations  ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for 
his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil. 

o  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede,  'I.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  73.)  and 
Willi«rn  of  Malmsbury,  'I.  in.  p,  UH.j  it  appear!  that  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, from  the  first,  to  the  last,  ape,  perflated  in  tin',  unnatural  practice. 
Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

■  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  he  lawfully  sold  be- 
yond the  teas. 

q  The  life  of  a  IVallun,  or  Cambricvs,  homo,  who  posKtsed  a  hyde 
of  land,  ii  fixed  at  120  chilling*,  i>y  the  nine  laws,  (of  Ina,  tit.  xxxn.  in 
1  •  /    tuglo-Sason  i>.  20 .1  which  allowed  200  millings  for  a  free  Saxon, 

liii  for  a  Thane,  (See  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon.  |i.  71.)  We  may 
observe,  that  these  legiaUtora,  the  West-Saxons  and  Mercians,  con- 
liMied  tbeil  XJnti-h  conquest*  after  they  became  Christiana.  The  laws  of 
the  bar  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the  existence  of  any 
tufoje'  t  Britons. 

r  See  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

•  At  the  conclusion  of  Ins  history,  'A.  Ii.  731.;  Bede  describes  (lie 
ecclesiastical  slate  of  the  island,  and  eensures  the  implacable,  though 
impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the 
catholic  church,  ft  ».  c.  23.  p.  2i'J.) 

t  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  (p.  420— 449.)  has  furnished  me  with 
a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Welch  hards.    In  the  year  IOCS, 
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His  subordinate  ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  visited,  in  their 
respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the 
plebeian  houses  ;  and  the  public  poverty,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  impor- 
tunate demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit 
were  ascertained  by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong 
belief  of  supernatural  inspiration  exalted  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.1  The  last  retreats  of 
Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  were  less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to 
pasturage :  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds  ;  milk  and  flesh  were  their 
ordinary  food  ;  and  bread  was  sometimes  esteemed, 
or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury.  Liberty  had  peo- 
pled the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses 
of  Armorica :  but  their  populousness  has  been 
maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  poly- 
gamy ;  and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbari- 
ans have  been  supposed  to  contain  ten  wives,  and 
perhaps  fifty  children."  Their  disposition  was  rash 
and  choleric  :  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in 
speech ;"  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in 
foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica, 
the  spearmen  of  Gwent,  and  the  archers  of  Merio- 
neth, were  equally  formidable ;  but  their  poverty 
could  seldom  procure  either  shields  or  helmets  ;  and 
the  inconvenient  weight  would  have  retarded  the 
speed  and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning 
the  state  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  II.  could  assert,  from 
his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered,  with- 
out fear,  the  defensive  armour  of  their  enemies.* 
By   the  revolution  of  Britain,  the    J., 

J  Obscure  or  fahu. 

limits  of  science,  as  well  as  of  empire,  lous  state  of  Bri- 
were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud, 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discove- 
ries, and  finally  dispelled  by  the  arms  of  Ca;sar, 
again  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
Roman  province  was  again  lost  among  the  fabulous 
islands  of  the  ocean.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of 
the  times2  describes  the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle, 
whose  eastern  and  western  parts  are  divided  by  an 
antique  wall,  the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or 

a  session  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  special  command  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  confer- 
red on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by 
the  Mostyn  Family. 

u  Benin  longe  latcque  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quam  credibile  sit,  re- 
ferta.  Partihus  eqnidem  in  ilhs  miles  unus  quinquaginta  generat,  for- 
titus  more  barbaro  denas  ant  amplius  uxores.  This  reproach  of  Wil. 
liarn  of  Poitiers  (111  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  88.)  is  dis- 
claimed by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

x  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence 
to  the  Romans,  the  French,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious  Welch- 
man  insinuates,  that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  he  the 
effect  of  their  servitude  under  the  Normans. 

y  The  picture  of  Welch  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  from  Gir. 
aldus,  (lie-script.  Cambri*,  c.  6-15.  inter  Script.  Camden,  p.  880— 891.) 
and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  Vertot.  (Hist.  Critique,  ton). 
ii.  p.  259—306.) 

r  See  Procopuis  de  Bell  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  020-025.  The 
Creek  historian  is  himself  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he  re- 
latCS,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Jiritliil  and 
Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  circumstances. 
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more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a 
fair  country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people  :  the 
air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pure  and  plentiful, 
and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase. 
In  the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious 
and  mortal ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents  ; 
and  this  dreary  solitude  is  the  region  of  departed 
spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the  opposite  shores 
in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers.  Some 
families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks, 
are  excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the 
mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these  Cha- 
rons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in  his  turn  is  summoned,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  voices,  and  even 
the  names,  of  the  ghosts  ;  he  is  sensible  of  their 
weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  an  un- 
known, but  irresistible,  power.  After  this  dream 
of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name 
of  this  island  is  Brittia  ;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean, 
against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed 
by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the 
Britons  ;  and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors. From  these  ambassadors  Procopius  might 
be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  improbable, 
adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been 
betrothed  to  Radiger  king  of  the  Varni,  a  tribe  of 
Germans  who  touched  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine  ; 
but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempted,  by  motives  of 
policy,  to  prefer  his  father's  widow,  the  sister  of 
Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks.*  The  forsaken 
princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  re- 
venged her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the 
form,  of  a  horse  ;  but  she  boldly  sailed  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who 
generously  pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her 
rival,  and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Varni  to  dis- 
charge with  honour  and  fidelity  the  duties  of  a 
husband.b  This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be  the 
last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
arts  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  acquired  the 
empire  of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon  neg- 
lected by  the  indolent  barbarians,  who  supinely 
renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  their 
insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms 
were  agitated  by  perpetual  discord  ;  and  the  Bri- 

a  Theodebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  king  of  Anstrasia,  was  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  prince  of  the  age  ;  and  this  remarkable  ad- 
venture may  be  placed  between  the  years  534  and  547,  the  extreme 
terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  she 
founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  the  Bene, 
dictine  editors,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  216.)  If  we  may  credit  the  praises  of 
Fortunatus,  (1.  vi.  carm.  5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  507.)  Radiger  was  deprived  of 
a  most  valuable  wife. 

b  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the 
Angles,  who  landed  in  527,  and  the  following  years,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
East  Angliaand  Mercia.  Tbe  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  name 
and  existence  :  but  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Rowe  the 
character  and  situation  of  Rodogune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

c  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  caunot  find  any 
2   T 


tish  world  was  seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or 
war,  with  the  nations  of  the  continent.0 
I  have  now  accomplished  the  labo- 

i-  a*,     j      x-  ,    r   ,,     Fall  of  the  Ro- 

nous  narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall  ma.,  empire  in 
of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  for-  the  west" 
tuuate  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total 
extinction  in  the  west,  about  five  centuries  after  the 
christian  aera.  At  that  unhappy  period,  the  Saxons 
fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives  for  the  possession 
of  Britain  :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between 
the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visi- 
goths, and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi 
and  Burgundians  :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults 
of  the  Moors :  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  bar- 
barian mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 
All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  more  particularly  deserved  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  oppressed  by 
the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  conquest ; 
and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany  established  a 
new  system  of  manners  and  government  in  the  west- 
ern countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was 
faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople, 
the  feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus. 
Yet  they  continued  to  reign  over  the  east,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and 
Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  sub- 
verted by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series  of 
instructive  lessons,  and  interesting  revolutions. 


General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  West. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced 
into  a  province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome, 
not  to  the  merit,  but  to  the  fortune,  of  the  republic. 
The  inconstant  goddess,  who  so  blindly  distributes 
and  resumes  her  favours,  had  now  consented  (such 
was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her 
wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix  her 
firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.a  A  wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a 
philosophic  spirit,  the  memorable  history  of  his  own 
times,  deprived  bis  countrymen  of  this  vain  and  de- 
lusive comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.b  The  fide- 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  Fiance  and  England, 
except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 
quam  regis  cvjusdamin  Cantia  filius  matrimonio  copulavit,  (1.  ix.  c.  26. 
in  torn.  ii.  p.  348.)  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  life 
almost  immediately  before  the  conversion  of  Kent. 

a  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch,  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p. 
318.  edit.  Wechel,)  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias,  (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  iit.  p.  341.)  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  mali- 
cious declamation,  ttcpi  ruf  Poj/iatniv  tvx'K-  The  same  opinions  had 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Plu- 
tarch ;  and  to  confute  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybius, 
(Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90.  edit.  Gronov.  Amstel.  1670.) 

b  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  the 
seventeenth  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion. 
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litv  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state, 
was  confirmed  bj  the  habits  of  education,  and  the 

prejudices  of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue, 
was  the  principle  of  the  republic:  the  ambitious 

citizens  laboured  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories  of  a 
triumph  :  and  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  youth  was 
kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  be- 
held the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors.0  The 
temperate  straggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
had  finally  established  the  firm  and  equal  balance 
of  the  constitution  :  which  united  the  freedom  of 
popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and  wisdom 
of  a  senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal 
magistrate.  When  the  consul  displayed  the  stand- 
ard of  the  republic,  each  citizen  bound  himself,  b3' 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his  sword  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  discharged  the  sa- 
cred duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years.  This 
wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field 
the  rising  iienerations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ;  and 
their  numbers  were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and 
populous  states  of  Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and  embraced  the 
alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The  sage  historian,  who 
excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  beheld 
the  ruin  of  Carthage/  has  accurately  described 
their  military  system  ;  their  levies,  arms,  exercises, 
subordination,  marches,  encampments;  and  the  in- 
\inrible  legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war,  Polybius 
has  deduced  the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  in- 
capable of  fear,  and  impatient  of  repose.  The  am- 
bitious design  of  conquest,  which  might  have  been 
defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy  of  mankind, 
was  attempted  and  achieved  ;  and  the  perpetual 
\iolation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  political 
virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the 
republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always 
victorious  in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean  ; 
and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might 
serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were 
successively  broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of  Rome.6 
The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire, 
may  deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection 
of  a  philosophic  mind.  Rut  the  decline  of  Rome 
was  the  natural  and  inevitable  efl"ect  of  immoderate 
greatness.  Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  de- 
cay; the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied  with  the 
evtent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  acci- 
dent had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stu- 
pendous fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own 
weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious; 
and    instead   of  inquiring  why  the  Roman    empire 

'.  Ballast,  de  Bell.  Jngnrtbin.  <■.  4.  Such  were  the  generous  profes- 
tioo*  ofP.  Scipio  and  Q.  Maxima*,  The  Latin  historian  had  read,  and 
mod  probably  transcribes,  Polybiua,  their  contemporary  ami  friend. 

d  While  Carthage  wan  in  names,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the 
Iliad, »t  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  acknowledged  to  Po. 

lybius,  In-,  friend  and  preceptor,  [Polyb.  in  Bxcernt.  dc  \  irtut.  <t  Vit, 
torn.  n.  p.  1456-  IK,.)  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  aiTnrr*.  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  future  calamities  of 
Kome.    'Apr.ian.  in  Libycis,  p.  136.  edit.  Toll.) 


was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that 
it  bad  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious  legions, 
who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers 
and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the 
republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  majesty  of  the 
purple.  The  emperors,  anxious  for  their  personal 
safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the 
base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which 
rendered  them  alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign 
and  to  the  enemy ;  the  vigour  of  the  military  go- 
vernment was  relaxed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the 
partial  institutions  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Roman 
world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed 
to  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire ;  but  this 
history  has  already  shown,  that  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment were  divided,  rather  than  removed.  The 
throne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in  the  cast ; 
while  the  west  was  still  possessed  by  a  series  of 
emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and 
claimed  their  equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and 
provinces.  This  dangerous  novelty  impaired  the 
strength,  and  fomented  the  vices,  of  a  double  reign  : 
the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
system  were  multiplied  ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of 
luxury,  not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  supported 
between  the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius. 
Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free 
people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  mo- 
narchy. The  hostile  favourites  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence, perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome, 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  west. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the 
two  empires  was  restored  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  orien- 
tal Romans  was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual  ; 
and  the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
was  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  difference  of  lan- 
guage and  manners,  of  interest,  and  even  of  religion, 
Yet  the  salutary  event  approved  in  some  measure 
the  judgment  of  Constantine.  During  a  long  period 
of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled  the  victo- 
rious armies  of  barbarians,  protected  the  wealth 
of  Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  important  straits  which  connect  the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  seas.  The  foundation  of  Constan- 
tinople more  essentially  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  east,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  west. 

As  the  happiness  of  a.  future  life  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  oi 
scandal,  that  the  introduction,  or  at  least  the  abuse, 
of  Christianity,  had  some  influence  on  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy  success- 
fully preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and  pusil- 

e  Sec  Daniel  ii.  31  —  40.  "  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  he  strong 
as  Iron;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces,  andsubdueth  all  things.' 

The  remainder  of  Die  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and  elm/)  was  nc. 
complished,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  in  his  own  time.  Sicut  cnim  in 
priltcipio  nihil  Kornano  impcrio  fortius et  durius,  ita  in  fine  rerum  nihil 
irabecillius:  quam  et  in  belli*  civilibus  et  adrersus  diversaa  nationes 
alinrum  gentium  barharariim  auxilio  indigemus.  (Opera,  ton),  v.  (>. 
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lanimity ;  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit 
were  buried  in  the  cloister:  a  large  portion  of 
public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated  to  the 
specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes 
of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits  of  ab- 
stinence and  chastity.  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the 
more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kin- 
dled the  (lame  of  theological  discord ;  the  church,  and 
even  the  state,  were  distracted  by  religious  factions, 
whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always 
implacable  ;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  di- 
verted from  camps  to  synods  ;  the  Roman  world 
was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny  ;  and 
the  persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of 
their  country.  Yet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious 
or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union  as  well  as  of 
dissension.  The  bishops,  from  eighteen  hundred 
pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to 
a  lawful  and  orthodox  sovereign ;  their  frequent 
assemblies,  and  perpetual  correspondence,  main- 
tained the  communion  of  distant  churches  ;  and  the 
benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was  strengthened, 
though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of  the 
catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was 
devoutly  embraced  by  a  servile  and  effeminate  age ; 
but  if  superstition  had  not  afforded  a  decent  retreat, 
the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  unworthy 
Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard 
of  the  republic.  Religious  precepts  are  easily  obey- 
ed, which  indulge  and  sanctify  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  their  votaries ;  but  the  pure  and  genuine 
influence  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  bene- 
ficial, though  imperfect,  effects  on  the  barbarian 
proselytes  of  the  north.  If  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino, his  victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of 
the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  instruction  of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  patriot  to  prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  in- 
terest and  glory  of  his  native  country  ;  but  a  philo- 
sopher may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic,  whose 
various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the  same 
level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of 
power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  own,  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  may  be 
alternately  exalted  or  depressed  ;  but  these  partial 
events  cannot  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of 
happiness,  the  system  of  arts,  and  laws,  and  man- 
ners, which  so  advantageously  distinguish,  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colo- 
nies. The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  civilized  society  ;  and  we  may  in- 
quire with  anxious  curiosity,  whether  Europe  is 

f  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 

Tartars  have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  description  of  their 

present  state.     We  might  question  the  independence  of  the  Calmucks, 

or  Eluths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by  the  Chinese, 
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still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities, 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illus- 
trate the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the 
probable  causes  of  our  actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
their  danger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies. 
Beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  with 
innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor, 
voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms,  and  impa- 
tient to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  barbarian 
world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war ; 
and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the 
distant  revolutions  of  China.  The  Huns,  who  fled 
before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards the  west ;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the 
gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies.  The 
flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns,  assumed  in 
their  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column 
of  barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roman  empire  with  ac- 
cumulated weight;  and,  if  the  foremost  were 
destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenish- 
ed by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigra- 
tions can  no  longer  issue  from  the  north  ;  and  the 
long  repose,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease 
of  population,  is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  arts  and  agriculture. ,  Instead  of  some  rude 
villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and  mo- 
rasses, Germany  now  produces  a  list  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  walled  towns :  the  christian  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been 
successively  established  ;  and  the  Hanse  merchants, 
with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their 
colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
eastern  ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  empire.  The  plough,  the 
loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ;  and  the  fiercest 
of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and 
obey.  The  reign  of  independent  barbarism  is  now 
contracted  to  a  narrow  span  ;  and  the  remnant  of 
Calmucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost 
numbered,  cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  great  republic  of  Europe/  Yet  this 
apparent  security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may  possibly 
arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible  in 
the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who 
spread  their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had 
languished  in  poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet 
breathed  into  those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by 
the  singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members. 
The  subject  nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even 
the  wish,  of  independence,  embraced  the  character 

who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  lesser  Bucbaria,  and  advanced  into 
the  country  of  Badakshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  (Memoires  sur 
les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  325—400.)  But  these  conquests  are  precarious, 
nor  will  I  venture  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  west 
were  reluctantly  torn  by  the  barbarians  from  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  country.?  But  this  union 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and 
military  spirit  ;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute 
of  life  and  motion,  expected  their  safety  from  the 
mercenary  troops  and  governors,  who  were  directed 
by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of 
a  hundred  millions  depended  on  the  personal  merit 
of  one  or  two  men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minds 
were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  despotic 
power.  The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the 
empire  during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Theodosius  j  and,  after  those  incapable 
princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  they 
abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to 
the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to  the  barbarians. 
Europe  is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though 
unequal,  kingdoms,  three  respectable  common- 
wealths, and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independ- 
ent, states :  the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial 
talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the  number  of 
its  rulers  ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign 
in  the  north,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again 
slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  south.  The  abuses 
of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
fear  and  shame  ;  republics  have  acquired  order  and 
stability  ;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the  principles 
of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation  ;  and  some 
sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the 
most  defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners 
of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  industry  is  accelerated  by  the  emulation  of  so 
many  active  rivals  :  in  war,  the  European  forces  are 
exercised  by  temperate  and  indecisive  contests. 
If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust 
peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Ger- 
many, the  gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid 
freemen  of  Britain  ;  who,  perhaps,  might  confederate 
for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  victorious 
barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civil- 
ized society  ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish 
in  the  American  world,  which  is  already  filled  with 
her  colonies  and  institutions. h 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and 
fatigue,  fortify  the  strength  and  courage  of  bar- 
barians. In  every  age  they  have  oppressed  the 
polite  and   peaceful   nations  of  China,  India,  and 

v  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  fir  tbif  general  proposition 
is  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  laaurian*,  the  independence  ol  Britain 
and  Arrri'.nf.i,  tin-  Moorish  tribes,  nr  the  i'a^uiida-  of  Gaul  and  Spain 
p.  112.  141,  142.527,  628. 

h  America  now  contain*  about  *ix  millions  of  European  blood  and 
dewent;  and  th<-ir  numbers,  at  least  in  the  north,  are  continually 
.'.  U  batever  may  l»e  the  cltaage*  of  their  political  situation, 
they  mint  preatlie  the  manners  of  Europe:  and  we  may  reflect  with 
•rime  plea»ure,  that  the  Bogliah  language  will  probably  he  diffused  over 
an  unmenv  and  populoui  continent. 

I  On  avoit  fait  venir  'for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  piece*  de  canon  ;  el 

remiuoa  OUC  chaque  jrros  canon  monte  revient  a  environ  vJOOO 

ern,      ,|  y   a»,,,t   |  |o,000  bouletf;    100,000   cartouches  dim-   boon,  el 

300/100  rone  autre;  21,000  homhe«;  27,700  grenade*,  16,000 

1«rr>-,  30,000  imtrumett*  [.our  le  pionnage;  1 ,200,000  lures  de  poodre. 
Ajoutez  ^  ee*  munition-,  le  plomli,  le  fer,  et  le  fer-blane,  les  cordage*, 
tout  ce  qui   »eit  aux  miueur*,  le  souphrc,  le  salpetre,  les  oulils  de 


Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counter- 
balance these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.  The  warlike  states  of  antiquity, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated  a  race  of 
soldiers  ;  exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their 
courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolu- 
tions, and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed, 
into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this 
superiority  insensibly  declined  with  their  laws  and 
manners  ;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of 
the  empire,  the  rude  valour  of  the  barbarian  merce- 
naries. The  military  art  has  been  changed  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  ;  which  enables  men  to 
command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature, 
air  and  fire.  Mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
architecture,  have  been  applied  to  the  service  of 
war  ;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other 
the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence. 
Historians  may  indignantly  observe,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  a  siege  would  found  and  maintain  a 
flourishing  colony  ;{  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased, 
that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of 
cost  and  difficulty  ;  or  that  an  industrious  people 
should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive 
and  supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon 
and  fortifications  now  form  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  the  Tartar  horse  ;  and  Europe  is  secure 
from  any  future  irruption  of  barbarians  ;  since,  be- 
fore they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
barous. Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science  of 
war  would  always  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  policy  ; 
and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place  among 
the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or 
fallacious,  there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source 
of  comfort  and  hope.  The  discoveries  of  ancient 
and  modern  navigators,  and  the  domestic  history, 
or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  repre- 
sent the  human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and 
almost  of  language.14  From  this  abject  condition, 
perhaps  the  primitive  and  universal  state  of  man, 
he  has  gradually  arisen  to  command  the  animals, 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to 
measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal 
faculties1  has  been  irregular  and  various  ;  infinitely 
slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees 

toute  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  ces  preparatifs  de 
destruction  suftir riietit  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  tieurir  la  plus  iiom- 
hreusf  colonic  Voltaire,  Sit'clc  de  Louis  XI V.  c.  XX.  in  his  Works,  torn. 
xi.  p.  391. 

k  It  would  he  an  easy,  though  tedious,  task,  to  produce  the  autho- 
rities of  poets,  philosopher*,  anil  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  appealing  to  the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Din. 
dorn*  Sirulns,  (torn.  i.  I.  i.  p.  II,  12;  I.  iii.  p.  184,  &c.  edit.  Wesaeling.) 
The  Icthyophagi,  who  in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the 
K.il  *ea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  (Dam- 
pier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  464— 469.)  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason,  may 
still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below  the  level 
of  these  lavage*,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instruments. 

I  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Gnguet,  de  l'Ori- 
jrine  des  l.oix,  dis  ArK,  it  de* Science*.  He  traces  from  facts,  or  con- 
jecture*, Mom.  i.  p.  147— 337.  edit.  12rno.)  the  first  and  most  difficult 
lb  i     ol  human  invention. 
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with  redoubled  velocity  :  ages  of  laborious  ascent 
have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid  downfall ; 
and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  expe- 
rience of  four  thousand  years  should  enlarge  our 
hopes,  and  diminish  our  apprehensions  :  we  cannot 
determine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may 
aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfection  ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people,  unless  the 
face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their 
original  barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society 
may  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect.  1.  The 
poet  or  philosopher  illustrates  his  age  and  country  by 
the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  but  these  superior  powers 
of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or 
Newton,  would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could 
be  created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or  the  lessons  of 
a  preceptor.  2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences,  are 
more  solid  and  permanent  ;  and  many  individuals 
may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to 
promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of 
the  community.  But  this  general  order  is  the  effect 
of  skill  and  labour  ;  and  the  complex  machinery 
may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by  violence. 
3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more  useful,  or,  at 
least,  more  necessary,  arts,  can  be  performed  with- 
out superior  talents,  or  national  subordination  ; 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  many. 
Each  village,  each  family,  each  individual,  must 
always  possess  both  ability  and  inclination,  to  per- 
petuate the  use  of  fire™  and  of  metals;  the  propa- 
gation and  service  of  domestic  animals  ;  the  methods 
of  hunting  and  fishing  ;  the  rudiments  of  navigation  ; 
the  imperfect  cultivation  of  corn,  or  other  nutritive 
grain  ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic 
trades.  Private  genius  and  public  industry  may 
be  extirpated  ;  but  these  hardy  plants  survive  the 
tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most 
unfavourable  soil.  The  splendid  days  of  Augustus 
and  Trajan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  ; 
and  the  barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces 
of  Rome.  But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem 
of  Saturn,n  still  continued  annually  to  mow  the 
harvests  of  Italy  ;  and  the  human  feasts  of  the 
La?strigons°  have  never  been  renewed  on  the  coast 
of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  com- 
merce, and  religious  zeal,  have  diffused,  among  the 
savages  of  the  old  and  new  world,  these  inestimable 

m  It  is  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  igno. 
rant  of  the  use  of  fire.  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otaheite,  who 
are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the 
liquids  which  they  contain. 

n  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Rom.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  I.  i. 
c.  8.  p.  152.  edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  was  first 
discovered  and  civilized  by  the  Phoenicians. 

o  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embel- 
lished the  tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  the 
cannibals  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

p  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the 
communication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A  siusular  exception  is  due 
to  tbe  virtue  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  five  great  voyages, 
successively  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  present  majesty,  were 


gifts  :  they  have  been  successively  propagated  ; 
they  can  never  be  lost.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real 
wealth,  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
the  virtue,  of  the  human  race.P 
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After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west,  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is  faintly 
marked  by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals 
of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During 
the  same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under 
the  government  of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have 
deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  four-  Birth  and  edu- 
teenth  in  lineal  descent  of  the  royal  gj™1  of  The°- 
line  of  the  Amali,a  was  born  in  the  A-  D-  455—475. 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,0  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Attila.  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  the  three  brothers, 
Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that 
warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  deso- 
late province  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threat- 
ened their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  hasty  attack 
was  repelled  by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and 
the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant  camp  of 
his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the 
favourite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a 
son  and  heir.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theo- 
doric was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father  to  the 
public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which 
Leo,  emperor  of  the  east,  had  consented  to  purchase 
by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was 
formed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  his  mind  was  ex- 
panded   by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation ;  he 

inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of  science  and  of  mankind.  The 
same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the  different  stages  of  society, 
has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capital;  and  has  introduced 
into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the  vegetables  and  anima.s  most  use- 
ful to  human  life. 

a  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  13,  14.  p.  62!»,  630.  edit.  Grot.)  has 
drawn  the  pedigree  of  Theodoric  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Anses,  or 
demi-gods,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitian.  Cassiodorius,  the 
first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Aniali,  (Variar.  viii.  5.  ix.  25. 
x.  2.  xi.  I.)  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  seventeenth  in 
descent.  Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Cochloeus,  Vit. 
Theodoric.  p.  271,  &c.  Stockholm,  16H9)  labours  to  connect  this  gene- 
alogy with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country. 

b  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see) 
near  Carnuntum,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus 
composed  his  meditations.  (Jornandes,  c.  52.  p.  659.  Severin.  Pannonia 
Illustrata,  p.  22.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  350.) 
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frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  skilful  masters  ; 
but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece, 
and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  lirst 
elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark,  was  contrived 
to  represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of 
Italy.1  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by 
liberality  and  confidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in 
battle  ;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimir,  had 
led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  barbarians, 
and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  for  their  king 
the  father  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  subjects  ad- 
mired the  strength  and  stature  of  their  young 
prince  ;d  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he  had 
not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors. 
At  the  head  of  six  thousand  volunteers,  he  secretly 
left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adventures,  descended  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and 
soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sar- 
matian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain. 
Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of 
fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced 
to  extreme  distress  by  the  want  of  clothing  and 
food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert  their 
Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride 
and  luxury  so  many  bands  of  confederate  Goths. 
After  proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they 
could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome,  enemies, 
the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and 
money,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
lower  Danube,  under  the  command  of  Theodoric, 
who  succeeded  after  his  father's  death  to  the  here- 
ditary throne  of  the  Amali.e 

The  reign  of  A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of 
A.  D?*ji-40l.  kin^s,  must    have  despised  the  base 

Feb.  Apr.  9.  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the 
Roman  purple,  without  any  endowments  of  mind 
or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth, 
or  superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of 
the  Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of  Pulcheria  and 
of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by 
the  characters  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of 
these  princes  confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign 
by  the  perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who 
too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  east 
was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the 
son    of  his  daughter   Ariadne  :    and   her   Isaurian 


e  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name 'ot.UA)  were  inscribed  on  a  gold 
plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  Ihe  kins  dicw  his  |„n 
through  the  intervals.  (Anonym.  Valesian.  ad  calccrn  Amm.  Marcellill. 

fThis  authentic  fart,  with  the  testimony  of  ProcopilU,  or  at 
east  of  the  contemporary  Gotba,  [Gothic  I  i.  c.  2.  p.  .'in  )  fir  out. 
«<  ik'm  th<-  rague  praises  ol  Ennodius.  (Sinnond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p, 
i  nd  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  112.) 
■i  Btatora  est  <juse  resignef  proceritate  regnantem.  (Ennodiua,  p. 
K>il  ;  The  bishop  of  F'avia  'I  mean  the  en  lesiastic  who  irisbed  to  be 
a  bishop  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  hands,  fee. 
of  his  sovereign. 

I  •■  «»ate  of  the  Oftrogotbf,  and  the  fir<>t  years  of  Theodoric,  are 
founded  in  Jornandes  (c.  62—66.  p.  889—696.)  am.  Malclnn,  (Excerpt 
I    .       ••  7S-80  ,  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  son  of  Walamir. 


husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged 
that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of 
Zeno.  After  the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  ap- 
proached with  unnatural  respect  the  throne  of  his 
son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in 
the  empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  suspicion 
on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young 
colleague,  whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the 
success  of  his  ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions  :  and  Verina,  the  widow 
of  Leo,  claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  worthless  and 
ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed 
the  sceptre  of  the  east.f  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a 
revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother  Ba- 
siliscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedi- 
tion^ was  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile 
senate.  But  the  reign  of  the  usurper  was  short  and 
turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed  to  assassinate  the 
lover  of  his  sister  ;  he  dared  to  offend  the  lover  of 
his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  the  dress,  the 
demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles.h  By  the 
conspiracy  of  the  malcontents,  Zeno  was  recalled 
from  exile ;  the  armies,  the  capital,  the  person  oi 
Basiliscus,  were  betrayed ;  and  his  whole  family 
was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted 
courage  to  encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  Verina  was  still  incapable  of 
submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the  enmity  of 
a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as 
he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in 
a  fruitless  rebellion,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  had  been  predicted  by  christian  hermits 
and  pagan  magicians.  While  the  east  was  afflicted 
by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness 
and  fidelity  ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile, 
and  after  his  restoration  she  implored  his  clemency 
in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  de-  of  Anastasius, 
cease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  daughter,  A-  ^p^  i7518' 
the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  em-  J»'y  8. 
peror,  gave  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to 
Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who 
survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven  years, 
and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  people,  "  Reign  as  you  have  lived  !"' 


f  Theophanes  (p.  111.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the  pro- 
vinces: ise  <m  /3aai\etov  jjjueTCpoi/  eii  .  .  .  uat  in  Trpo%ctpt\<Tanti)a. 
ftinTiKeia  TpatTKaWuratov,  &.c.  Such  female  pretensions  would  have 
astonished  the  slaves  of  the  first  Caesar*. 

k  See  p.  693. 

h  Suidas,  torn.  i.  p'.  332,  333.  edit,  Kuster. 

i  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost ;  but 
some  extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  Photius,  (Ixxviii.  Ixxix. 
p.  100—102.)  Constantiiie  Porphyrogenitus,  (Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  78— 97.) 
and  in  various  articles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  Chronicle  of 
Marcellinui  (Imago  Histories)  are  originals  for  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Ahi'-i.imiis  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  list  time,  my 
obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tillcmoiit.  (Hist,  des 
Ktnp.  torn.  vi.  p.  472—652.) 
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Service  and  revolt      Whatever   fear  or   affection   could 
of Theodoric,    bestow,    was   profusely   lavished    by 

A.  D.  475—488.    _  ,       ,  .  ,.     ,       ^  , 

Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ; 
the  rank  of  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of 
the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the 
name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honour- 
able wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to 
serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the 
cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  Zeno  ;  and  in  the  second 
revolt,  the  Walamirs,  as  they  were  called,  pursued 
and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy 
victory  to  the  imperial  troops.k  But  the  faithful 
servant  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable 
enemy,  who  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Adriatic  ;  many  flourishing  cities 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace 
was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the 
right  hand  that  guided  the  plough.1  On  such  occa- 
sions, Theodoric  sustained  the  loud  and  specious 
reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of  in- 
satiate avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned, 
not  as  the  monarch,  but  as  the  minister,  of  a  fero- 
cious people,  whose  spirit  was  unbroken  by  slavery, 
and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults.  Their 
poverty  was  incurable  ;  since  the  most  liberal  dona- 
tives were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and 
the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their 
hands  ;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  labori- 
ous provincials  ;  and  when  their  subsistence  had 
failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  familiar  re- 
sources of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Theodoric,  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration,)  to 
lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient  life,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splen- 
did and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack 
a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from  his 
station  in  Maesia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  be- 
fore he  reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plen- 
tiful convoy  of  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while 
the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to 
second  his  operations.  These  measures  were  dis- 
appointed by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced 
into  Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  in- 
hospitable solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers,  with 
a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of  mules,  and  of  waggons, 
were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was  assaulted 
by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Theodoric  the  son  of 

k  In  ipsis  congressionis  tuoe  foribus  cessit  invasor,  cum  profugo  per 
te  sceptra  redderentur  de  salute  dubitanti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds 
(p.  1596,  1597.  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flying 
drag-on)  into  ./Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidfnce 
of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  717.)  Liberatus,  (Brev.  Eutyeb.  c.  2i.  p. 
118.)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  12.)  is  more  sober  and  rational. 

1  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths, 
less  barbarous,  as  it  should  seem,  thai)  the  Walamirs ;  but  the  sou  of 
Theodemir  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  many  Roman  cities.  (Malchus. 
Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  95.) 

m  Jornandes  (c.  56,  57.  p.  696.)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric, 
confesses  his  rewards,  but  dissembles  his  revolt,  of  which  such  curious 


Triarius.  From  a  neighbouring  height,  his  artful 
rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  Walamirs,  and 
branded  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of 
child,  of  madman,  of  perjured  traitor,  the  enemy  of 
his  blood  and  nation.  "  Are  you  ignorant,"  ex- 
claimed the  son  of  Triarius,  "  that  it  is  the  constant 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each 
other's  swords  ?  Are  you  insensible  that  the  victor 
in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be  exposed,  and 
justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge  ?  Where 
are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  thy  rash  ambition  ?  Where  is  the  wealth  which 
thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first  allured 
from  their  native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  stand- 
ard? Each  of  them  was  then  master  of  three  or 
four  horses  ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot  like 
slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace  ;  those  men 
who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring  gold 
with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and 
as  noble  as  thyself."  A  language  so  well  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and  dis- 
content ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive 
of  being  left  alone,  was  compelled  to  embrace  his 
brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Roman 
perfidy."1 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  He  undertakes 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Theodoric  JhaeljC0D<iuest  of 
were  equally  conspicuous  ;  whether  he  A-  D-  489- 
threatened  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federate Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to 
the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length 
the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Triarius"  destroy- 
ed the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so 
anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine 
court  subscribed  an  ignominious  and  oppressive 
treaty."  The  senate  had  already  declared,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  party  among  the  Goths, 
since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  their 
united  forces  ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  were  required  for  the  least  considerable  of 
their  armies  ;p  and  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not 
the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the 
privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans, 
and  suspected  by  the  barbarians  ;  he  understood  the 
popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  exposed  in 
their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while 
their  king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece, 
and  he  prevented  the  painful  alternative  of  encoun- 
tering the  Goths,  as  the   champion,  or  of  leading 

details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus.  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  78— 97.) 
Marcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  fourth  consulship 
(A.  D.  534.)  he  composed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliger,  Thesaurus  Tem- 
porum,  P.  ii.  p.  34 — 57.)  betrays  his  prejudice  and  passion  :  in  Grteciam 
debacchautem  .  .  .  Zenonis  munificentia  pene  pacatus  .  .  .  beneficiis 
nnnquam  satiatus,  (ice. 

ii  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  ramp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him 
against  the  point  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a 
waggon.  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  Evagrius,  I.  iii.  c.  25.) 

o  See  Malchus  (p.  91.)  and  Evagrius,  (I.  iii.  c.  35.) 

P  Malchus,  p.  85.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  men. 
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His  march. 


them  to  the  field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Em- 
bracing an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage  and 
ambition.  Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Although  your  servant  is  main- 
tained in  affluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart !  Italy,  the  inherit- 
ance of  your  predecessors,  and  Rome  itself,  the 
head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  un- 
der the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the 
mercenary.  Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops, 
to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will  be 
relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend  : 
if,  with  the  divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall 
govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic  delivered 
from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  pro- 
posal of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the 
forms  of  the  commission  or  grant,  appear  to  have 
been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which 
might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it  was  left 
doubtful,  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should 
reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of 
the  emperor  of  the  east.q 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader 
and  of  the  war  diffused  a  universal 
ardour  ;  the  Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the 
Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or 
seated  in  the  provinces,  of  the  empire ;  and  each 
bold  barbarian,  who  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek,  through  the 
most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession  of  such 
enchanting  objects.  The  march  of  Theodoric  must 
be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people  : 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  pa- 
rents, and  most  precious  effects,  were  carefully 
transported  ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  waggons,  which  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus. 
For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  corn,  which  was  ground  in  portable 
mills  by  the  hands  of  their  women  ;  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  on  the  casual 
produce  of  the  chace  ;  and  upon  the  contributions 
which  they  might  impose  on  all  w  bo  should  presume 
to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly 
assistance.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  dis- 
tress, of  famine,  in  a  inarch  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a  rigor- 
ous winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
Dacia  and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich 
prospect  of  populous  cities,  well  cultivated  fields, 
and  convenient  highways:  the  reign  of  barbarism 
and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bul- 


<-,  Jornande*  '<■..  77.  p.  M,  r,'n.)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of 
Ciwiodnrlm  See,  compare,  and  reconcile,  Procopius,  (Gothic.  I  i. 
r  \  j  Mm:  Valerian  Fragment,  ',--.  718.;  Theopbane*,  (p.  113.)  ■'""'  Mar- 
cellmns,  [in  < 

i    eoooric'a  march  is  (applied  and  illnetrated  by  Ennodiue,  (p,  1690 
when  the  bombast  of  the  oration  iitranalated  into  the  language 


garians,  Gepidae,  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  Occu- 
pied the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their 
native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer, 
to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  ob- 
scure though  bloody  battles  Theodoric  fought  and 
vanquished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle by  skilful  conduct  and  persevering  courage, 
he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  dis- 
played his  invincible  banners  on  the  confines  of 
Italy/ 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his    The  three  de 
arms,  had  already  occupied  the  advan-    featf  of  Odoacer, 

■>  r  A.  L).  489. 

tageous  and  w  ell-known  post  of  the  Aug.  28. 
river  Sontius  near  the  ruins  of  Aqui-  A.eix  490. 
leia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  August. 
whose  independent  kings'"  or  leaders  disdained  the 
duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays. 
No  sooner  had  Theodoric  granted  a  short  repose  and 
refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly 
attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Ostro- 
goths showed  more  ardour  to  acquire,  than  the 
mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  the 
reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new 
army,  reinforced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired 
in  its  courage  :  the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but 
the  event  was  still  more  decisive;  Odoacer  fled  to 
Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the 
vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud 
acclamations  of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  Avant 
either  of  constancy  or  of  faith,  soon  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  danger ;  his  vanguard,  with  seve- 
ral Gothic  counts,  which  had  been  rashly  intrusted 
to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near 
Faenza  by  his  double  treachery  ;  Odoacer  again  ap- 
peared master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of 
Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  most  vora- 
cious appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated  ; 
nor  can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect 
materials  do  not  afford  a  more  ample  narrative  of 
the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict, 
which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experi- 
ence, and  valour  of  the  Gothic  king.  Immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he  visited  the  tent  of 
his  mother1  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day 
the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would 
adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  "  Our  glory,"  said 
he,  "is  mutual  and  inseparable.  You  are  known 
to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric  ;  and  it 
becomes  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the  genuine  off- 
spring  of  those   heroes   from   whom   I   claim  my 


«  Tot  rege*,&c.  (Ennodiu*,p.  U102.)    We.  must  recollect  how  much 

tin-  royal  title  was  multiplied   and  degraded,  and  that  the   mercenaries 
of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 

t  See  BnnodiD*,  p.  1603,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  pre. 
Knee,  could  mention  ami  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches  of 
concubine  and  bastard. 
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descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir 
was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  German  matrons, 
who  esteemed  their  sons'  honour  far  above  their 
safety  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate 
action,  when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along 
by  the  torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them 
at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous 
reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the 
enemy. u 

His  capitulation  From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of 
AdDe493'  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned  by  the 
March  5.  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambas- 
sadors surrendered  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful 
appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted 
as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people, 
who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  flying  usurper." 
Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art 
and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three 
years  ;  and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried 
slaughter  and  dismay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At 
length,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  hopeless  of  re- 
lief, that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to  the  groans 
of  his  subjects  and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  negociated  by  the  bishop  of 
Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into  the 
city,  and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with  equal  and  undivided 
authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event  of  such 
an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some 
days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and 
friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ban- 
quet, was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the 
command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual  orders 
had  been  previously  despatched ;  the  faithless  and 
rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and 
without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred  ; 
and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent 
of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  design  of  a  con- 
spiracy was  imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence,  and  the 
guilt  of  his  conqueror, y  are  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  advantageous  treaty  which  force  would  not  sin- 
cerely have  granted,  nor  weakness  have  rashly  in- 
fringed. The  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more  decent  apology,  and 
a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced  against 
a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  Italy 

u  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  hut  respectable  authority  of 
Sigonius:  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv.)  his  words  are 
curious— "  Would  you  return?"  Sec.  She  presented,  and  almost  dis- 
played, the  original  recess. 

x  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xv.  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes, 
which  Muratori  has  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosiau  library. 
(Script.  Reruni  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  100.) 

y  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  sceptic ; 
<paai boXepui  tpo-nta  enreive.  Cassiodorius  (m  Chron.)  and  Enno- 
dius (p.  1604.)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Vale- 
sian  Fragment  (p.  718.)  may  justify  their  belief.  Marcellinus  spits  the 
venom  of  a  Greek  subject — perjuriis  illectus,  interfectusaue  est.  fin 
Chron.)  H  "■ 

z  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the  years  507  or  508.  (Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1615.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  521.  (Dupin. 
Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  11 — 14.  See  S.ixii  Ononiasticou,  torn.  ii.  n 
12.)  ' 

a  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Proco'pius  and  the 
Valesian  Fragments,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and   is  pub- 


a  generation  of  public  felicity.     The 

i-    •  rt.  <•*!•     e  i-    m  j         Reign  of  Theo- 

living  author  ot  this  telicity  was  auda-  doric  king-  of 
ciously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  V.'d  493. 
sacred  and  profane  orators; z  but  his-  AM?ic™ 
tory  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  August  30. 
inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representation  of 
the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which 
clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodoric. a  One  record  of 
his  fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by 
Cassiodorius  in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and 
has  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to 
deserve.6  They  exhibit  the  forms,  rather  than  the 
substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should  vainly 
search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of 
the  barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and  learning 
of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the 
precedents  of  office,  and  the  vague  professions, 
which,  in  every  court  and  on  every  occasion  com- 
pose the  language  of  discreet  ministers.  The  repu- 
tation of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence 
on  the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of 
thirty-three  years ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own 
times  ;  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
his  justice  and  humanity,  which  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  partition  of 
of  which  Theodoric  assigned  the  third  lands- 
part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arraigned  as  the 
sole  injustice  of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be 
fairly  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights 
of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who, 
on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  transported  them- 
selves into  a  distant  land.0  Under  the  reign  of 
Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the 
Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,'1  and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  ad- 
dition of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of 
property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  already 
vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper 
name  of  hospitality  ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the 
lot  of  each  barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and 
office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle. 
The  distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknow- 
ledged;6 but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were  ex- 

lished  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcelliuus.  The  author's  name  is  un- 
known, and  his  style  is  barbarous;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits 
the  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  presi. 
dent  Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodoric, 
which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject. 

b  The  best  edition  of  Variarum  Libri  xii.  is  that  of  Job.  Garretius; 
(Rotomagi,  1679.  in  Opp.  Cassiodor.  2  vol.  in  fel.)  but  they  deserved 
and  required  such  an  editor  as  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thought 
of  publishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Eleganza  (as  it  is  in- 
geniously  named  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspi- 
cuous. 

c  Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  Maffei  (Verona  Illus- 
trata,  P.  i.  p.  228.)  exaggerates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he 
hated  as  an  Italiau  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches  under  their 
oppression. 

d  Procopius,  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  Ennodius  describes  (p.  1612,  1613.) 
the  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

e  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she 
sailed  for  Africa  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was 
attended  by  five  armed  followers.  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  The 
Gothic  nobility  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 
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empt  from  taxes,  and  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.1"  Fashion,  and  even  convenience,  soon 
persuaded  the  conquerors  to  assume  the  more  ele- 
gant dress  of  the  natives,  but  they  still  persisted  in 
the  use  of  their  mother-tongue  :  and  their  contempt 
for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric 
himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own, 
In  declaring,  that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a 
rod,  would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.*  Dis- 
tress might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent  Roman 
to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insen- 
sibly relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  barba- 
rian :  ■  but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encou- 
raged by  the  policy  of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the 
,.,      separation  of  the  Italians  and  Goths  ; 

Separation  of  the  r 

Gotiis  and  Ita-  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of 
war.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  studied  to  pro- 
tect his  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  the 
violence  without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence. 
They  held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military 
stipend ;  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  march  under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial 
officers  ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distri- 
buted into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regulated 
camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of  the  fron- 
tiers was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation  ;  and 
each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an 
increase  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.  Theo- 
doric had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that 
empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by  the  same 
arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the 
use.  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instru- 
ments of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons, 
which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect;  and 
the  lively  image  of  war  was  displayed  in  the  daily 
exercise  and  annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic  cavalry. 
A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits 
of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reve- 
rence the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil 
society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  licence  of 
judicial  combat  and  private  revenge.' 


f  S<-e  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  v.  30. 

r  Procopioa,  Goth.  I  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language 
fVar.  v iii  21.,  of  the  Goths.  Their  general  ignorance  is  out  destroyed 
by  the  exception*  of  Amalasootha,  a  female,  who  might  study  without 
shame,  or  of  Tbcodalns,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation  and 

contempt  of  bit  countrymen. 

h  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  bonded  on  experience:  "  Knmanus 
miser  imitator  Gotbam  ;  et  atilii  <dirc*i  Gothm  imitator  Romanian." 
(*s.e  the  Fragment  ami  Notes  of  Valerias,  p.  71!)  j 

rien  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  is 
ei  (torn  the  Epistles  of  Cssriodorios.  (Var.  i.  24.  40.  iii.  3. 24. 48. 

iv.  13,  14.  v.  2fi,  27.  viii.  3,  4.  25.)    They  are  illustrated  by  the  learned 

Maaeoo.  [Hist   of  the  Germans,  I.  xi.  40— 44.    Annotation  xiv.) 

the  clearness  sodvigonrof  trisDegocial i  in  Ennodios,  (p. 

1007.]  aod  Cassiodorius,  'Var.  iii.  1—4.  iv.  13  v.  43,  -14  )  who  gives  the 

different  styles  oi  friendship,  counsel,  expostulation,  fee. 

i  Even  of  hi«  table  (Var.  ri.  0  ,  ami  pal. ire,  'vii.  .'< )    The  admiration 
of  strangers  i«  represented  as  the  most  rational  molive  to  justify  these 
vain  expenses,  and  lo  stimulate  the  diligence  of   the  officers   to  whom 
provinces  were  introsted 

the  poblieaad  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with 

gnndians,  'Var.  i.  45,  46  ,  with  the    Franks,   (ii.  40.)  with  the 

Thnringians,  'iv.  i.;  and  with  the  Vandals,  (v.  i.)    Bach  of  these  epis. 

ties  affords  tome  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  ot    tbl 

barbarians. 

II  l  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iv.  1. 


Among  the  barbarians  of  the  west, 
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the  victory  of  Theodoric  had  spread  a  of  Theodoric 
general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace, 
terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted 
to  a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniformly  em- 
ployed for  the  best  purposes  of  reconciling  their 
quarrels  and  civilizing  their  manners.k  The  am- 
bassadors who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his  wisdom, 
magnificence,1  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes  ac- 
cepted either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange 
animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a 
musician,  admonished  even  the  prince  of  Gaul,  of 
the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
His  domestic  alliances,"1  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a 
sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theodoric 
with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians,  and 
contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the 
balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west."  It  is 
difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland 
to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce 
people,  who  disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who 
condemned  their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to 
survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength.0  The  king  of  these  savage  warriors 
solicited  the  friendship  of  Theodoric,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to  the  bar- 
baric rites  of  a  military  adoption."  From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  ./Estians,  or  Livonians,  laid  their 
offerings  of  native  amber  q  at  the  feet  of  a  prince, 
whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake  an  un- 
known and  dangerous  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  With  the  country  r  from  whence  the  Gothic 
nation  derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  fre- 
quent and  friendly  correspondence  ;  the  Italians 
were  clothed  in  the  rich  sables s  of  Sweden  ;  and 
one  of  its  sovereigns,  after  a  voluntary  or  reluctant 
abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thir- 
teen populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to 
which  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been 
sometimes   applied.      That  northern    region    was 


ix.  I.)  Jornandes,  (c.  58.  p.  698,  699.)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  720, 
721.)     Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theodoric. 

o  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procopioa, 
(Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  14.)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark 
and  minute  researches  of  M.  de  Buat.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  torn, 
ix.  p.  348—396.) 

p  Variarum,  iv.  2  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  hy  Cassiodorius;  but.  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  language  of  Roman  eloquence. 

q  Cassiodorius,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  JEstians,  the  unlettered 
savages  of  the  Jlaltic,  (Var.  v.  2.)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 
shores  have  been  famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun 
anil  purified  and  wafted  hy  the  waves.  When  that  singular  substance 
is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

-  Scanzia,  or  Thule,  is  described  hy  Jornandes,  (c.  3.  p.  610—613.) 
and  Procopioa.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  15)  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek 
had  visited  the  country  :   both  had  conversed  with  tbc  natives  in  their 

exile  at  Ravenna  or  Constantinople. 

■  Sapheriiiim  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jornandes,  they  inhabited 
Suethans,  the  proper  Sweden ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.    See  Buffon, 

(Hist.  Nat.  loin.  xni.  p.  309—313.  quarto  edition,)  Pennant,  'System 
Of  Quadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p.  322—328)  Gmelin,  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages, 
torn,  xviii.  p.  257,  258.)  and  Lcvesque,  (Hist.de  Russie,  torn.  v.  p.  165, 
166.  5M,  515.) 
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peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  high  as  the 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives 
of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence 
of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice 
during  an  equal  period  of  forty  days.1  The  long 
night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful 
season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  mountain  tops,  descried 
the  first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." 
His  defensive  Tne  Iife  of  Theodoric  represents  the 
wars.  rare  an(j  meritorious  example  of  a 
barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of 
victory  and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three 
and  thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of 
civil  government,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  he 
was  sometimes  involved,  were  speedily  terminated 
by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the 
terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and 
regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of 
Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from 
the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the  territory  of  the 
Bavarians,"  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the 
Gepidae  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence 
could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such 
feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours  ;  and  his  justice 
might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either 
as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheritance  of 
his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant,  who  was 
named  perfidious  because  he  was  successful,  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  and 
a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the 
protection  which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by 
his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Romans  ;  and  the  provisions  and  arms, 
which  filled  a  long  train  of  waggons,  were  distributed 
to  the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the 
fields  of  Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated 
by  the  inferior  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns ;  the 
flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
irretrievably  destroyed :  and  such  was  the  tem- 
perance with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his 
victorious  troops,  that  as  their  leader  had  not  given 
the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy 

t  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly,  (Lettres  sur  les  Sciences  et 
sur  l'Atlantide,  tom.i.  p.  249—256.  torn.  ii.  p.  114  —  139.)  the  phcenix 
of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and  Osiris, 
are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  ingenious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  great 
Buffoo  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the  magic  of 
their  philosophy.  « 

u  Ai/Trj  tc  fctuAiTai?  rj  fieyi'st]  ra»  eopTWi/  est,  says  Procopius.  At 
present  a  rude  Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the 
Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland;  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  508,  509.  torn.  xix.  p.  10.5,  106.  527,  528.)  yet,  according  to 
Grotius,  Samojutae  cesium  atque  astra  adorant,  numina  baud  aliis  ini- 
qiliora  ;  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  I.  iv.  p.  338.  folio  edition  ;)  a  sentence  which 
Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

x  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  &c.  torn.  ix.  p.  255 — 273.  396 — 
501.  The  count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria: 
a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  germ  of  twelve  respectable 
volumes. 

y  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyricum,  in 
Jornandcs,  (c.  58.  p.  699.)  Ennodius,  (p.  1607—1610.)  Marcellinus,  (in 


lav  untouched  at  their  feet.*     Exaspe-    „. 

J  »  His  naval  arraa- 

rated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  m<mt, 
court  despatched  two  hundred  ships 
and  eight  thousand  men  to  plunder  the  sea-coast  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia ;  they  assaulted  the  ancient 
city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agricul- 
ture of  a  happy  country,  and  sailed  back  to  the 
Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over  a 
people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their 
Roman  brethren.2  Their  retreat  was  possibly  hast- 
ened by  the  activity  of  Theodoric  ;  Italy  was  cover- 
ed by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,3  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  despatch  ;  and  his  firm 
moderation  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and 
honourable  peace.  He  maintained  with  a  powerful 
hand  the  balance  of  the  west,  till  it  was  at  length 
overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis  ;  and  although 
unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman, 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the  remains  of  his 
family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the 
midst  of  their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desir- 
ous to  prolong  or  repeat6  this  narrative  of  military 
events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni 
were  protected,0  that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgundians 
was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest  of 
Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  a  na- 
tional protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grand- 
child, the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under  this  respect- 
able character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  prae- 
torian praefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses 
in  the  civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the 
annual  tribute  and  apparent  submission  of  its  mili- 
tary governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.d  The  Gothic  sovereignty 
was  established  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from 
Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and 
the  Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that 
Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
western  empire.e 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  civil  govern- 
might  have  fixed  for  ages  the  tran-  SSJtog'to&i 
sient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  Roman  laws. 
first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and 
enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen 
from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  respective  vir- 
tues.    But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  second- 


Chron.  p.  44.  47,  48)  and  Cassiodorius,  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  iii.  23.  50. 
iv.  13.  vii.  4.  24.  viii.  9,  10,  11.  21.  ix.  8,  9  ) 

z  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of  Count 
Marcellinus:  Romanus  comes  domesticorum,  et  Rusticus  comes  scho- 
lariorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidemque  dromonibus,  octo 
millia  militum  armatorum  secum  ferentibus,  ad  devastanda  Itahap  httora 
processerunt,  et  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissimam  civitatem  aggressi 
sunt;  remensoque  mari  inhonestam  victoriam  quam  piratico  ausu 
Romani  ex  Romanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  Ca-sari  reportarunt,  (in 
Chron.  p.  48.)  See  Variar.  i.  16.  ii.  38. 

a  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions.  (Var.  iv.  15.  v.  16—20.) 
These  armed  boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels  of 
Agamemnon  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  b  Supra,  p.  624,  625. 

c  Ennodius  (p.  1610.)  and  Cassiodorius,  in  the  royal  name,  (Var.  ii. 
41.)  record  his  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

A  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
some  perplexity  in  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iii.  32.  38.41.43,  44.  v.  39.) 
Jornandes,  (c.  58.  p.  698,  699  )  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  I  will 
neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments  of  the 
Abbe  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Burgundy. 

e  Theophanes,  p.  113. 
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ing  such  a  revolution,  was  not  reserved  for  the 
reis,n  of  Theodoric  :  he  wanted  either  the  genius  or 
the  opportunities  of  a  legislator^  and  while  he 
indulged  the  Goths  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  liherty, 
he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even  the 
abuses,  of  the  political  system  which  had  been 
framed  by  Constantine  and  his  successors.  From 
a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome, 
the  barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and 
the  diadem  of  the  emperors  ;  but  he  assumed,  under 
the  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance 
and  plenitude  of  imperial  prerogative.8  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and 
ambiguous :  he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the 
harmony  of  the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own 
government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole  and 
undhided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of 
the  earth  the  same  pre-eminence  which  he  modestly 
allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  east  and  west  was  annually  declared 
by  the  unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls;  but  it 
should  seem,  that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was 
named  by  Theodoric,  accepted  a  formal  confirma- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.11  The 
Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of 
the  court  of  Theodosius  or  Valentinian.  The  prae- 
torian praefect.  the  prefect  of  Rome,  the  quaestor, 
the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public  and  patri- 
monial treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted  in 
gaudy  colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius,  still 
continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the 
subordinate  care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was 
delegated  to  seven  consulars,  three  correctors,  and 
five  presidents,  who  governed  the  fifteen  regions  of 
Italy,  according  to  the  principles  and  even  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence.'  The  violence  of 
the  conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow 
artifice  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, with  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Italians  ;  and  the  people  still  preserved 
their  dress  and  language,  their  laws  and  customs, 
their  personal  freedom,  and  two  thirds  of  their 
landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object  of  Au- 
gustus to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy;  it 
was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign 
of  a  barbarian. k  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes 
awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman 

f  Procopius  affirm'  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by 
Theodoric  and  the  succeeding  kin^1-  of  Italy  [Goth.  I.  ii.  e.  6.)  He 
mint  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.    A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  isstll 

extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles. 

r  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins:  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  'Muralori  Antiqnilat.  It  ilia-  Mcdii  ,Evi,tom.  ii. 
di'sert.  xxm    p.  677— STB.     danuone  I-toria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i. 

p  I- ., 
k  The  alliance  of  the)  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented 
■  '  \  ir.  i.  I.  ii.  2,  3.  vi.  I.)  and   Procopioa,  (Goth.  I.  ii. 

e.  &  I.  Hi.  e.  21.1  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastaaim  and  Theo- 
doric: hut  the  figurative  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  ill  a  Very 
dtff>-r«rit  sense  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna. 

I   .  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Notilia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  dea- 
D     R  ■■•■    l.'n.'.lj.rd    I.  ii.  c.  14— 22.;  has  subjoined  an  eighteenth, 

tlie  Apennine,  [Bfuratori  Script  Reran)  Italicaram,  torn,  i  p.  -i.'j t — 1.;.; 

Bat  of  the.*.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandal*,  and 
the  two  Rha-'ias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps,  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned to  i  m  litary  Eorernmenl  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that 
now  form  tlif  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Giannone  (lorn.  i. 
a  I7i  I7&)  with  patriotic  diligence. 
k  Seethe  Gothic  history  of  Proeopina,  (Li  c.  1.  I.  ii.  ft  ?>.)  the  Epis- 


government,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort 
from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his 
own  and  the  public  interest.  Theodoric  loved  the 
virtues  which  he  possessed,  and  the  talents  of  which 
he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  praetorian  praefect  for  his  unshaken  fidelity 
to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers 
of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorius1  and  Boethius,  have 
reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and 
learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate  than  his 
colleague,  Cassiodorius  preserved  his  own  esteem 
without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour  ;  and  after  pass- 
ing thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout 
and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace. 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  Prosperity  of 
the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Gothic  Rome- 
king  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate™  and 
people.  The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by 
sonorous  epithets  and  formal  professions  of  respect, 
which  had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit 
and  authority  of  their  ancestors.  The  people  en- 
joyed, without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of 
a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements. 
A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be 
found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberality;"  yet  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn 
into  the  granaries  of  Rome  ;  an  allowance  of  bread 
and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens  ; 
and  every  office  was  deemed  honourable  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and  happi- 
ness. The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  ambas- 
sador might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and 
feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ca?sars :  yet 
the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arts, 
had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters  ;  and  the  in- 
dulgent Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or  gently 
restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  con- 
tests so  often  filled  the  circus  with  clamour  and 
even  with  blood.0  In  the  seventh  year  Vjsit  of  The0_ 
of  his  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric  visited 
the  old  capital  of  the  world  ;  the  se- 
nate and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to 
salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Valentinian  ;  and  he 

ties  of  Cassiodorius.  (passim,  but  especially  the  fifth  and  sixth  books, 
which  contain  l\\e  formula;  or  patents  of  offices,)  and  the  Civil  History 
of  Giannone,  (torn.  i.  I.  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places 
in  every  Italian  city,  are  annihilated,  however,  by  Maffei,  (Verona  Illus- 
trata,  P.  i.  I.  viii.  p.  227.)  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naples  (Var.  vi. 
22,  23.)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

1  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  "Cassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24. 
40.)  and  the  son,  (ix.  24,  2.x)  were  successively  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  the  year  479  :  his  various 
episths  as  quaestor,  roaster  of  the  offices,  and  prsetorian  pra-fect,  extend 
from  509—539,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty  years.  (Tiraboschi 
Storia  della  Letteratlira  Italiana,  torn.  iii.  p.  7—24.  Fabricius,  Ribliot. 
I  .el.  Med.  JE\\,  torn.  i.  p.  357,358.  edit.  Mansi.) 

a  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochlaeus.  (Vit.  Thcod.  viii.  p. 
72-K0.) 

a  No  more  than  120,000  modii,  or  four  thousand  quarters.  (Anonym. 
\  ill    ian.  p.  721.  and  Var  i.  35.  vi.  IK.  xi.  5.  39.) 

o  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Cassio- 
dorius, (Var.  i.  20.  27.  30,  31,  32.  iii.  51.  iv.  51.  illustrated  by  the 
fourteenth  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History,)  who  has  contrived  to 
sprinkle  the  subject  with  ostentatious  though  agreeable  learning. 
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nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of 
a  just  and  legal  government,?  in  a  discourse  which 
he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in  public,  and  to 
inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august 
ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory ;  and  a 
saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could 
only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled 
by  the  celestial  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem.'1 
During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the  fame,  the 
person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic 
king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he 
contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise, 
the  monuments  that  remained  of  their  ancient 
greatness.  He  imprinted  the  footsteps  of  a  con- 
queror on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed 
that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the 
forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  theatre 
of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge 
mountain  artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and 
adorned  by  human  industry  ;  and  he  vaguely  com- 
puted, that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been  drained 
to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.r  From 
the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the 
city ;  among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which 
arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the 
Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed  along  a  gentle 
though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it 
descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The 
long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after 
twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength ;  and 
these  subterraneous  channels  have  been  preferred 
to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome."  The  Gothic 
kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of 
the  nation  whom  they  had  subdued.'  The  royal 
edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the 
neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the 
Lucrine  port,  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A  similar  care 
was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble  of 
men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which 
have  given  a  modern  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was 

p  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Aventirensis  in  Chron.  In  the 
scale  of  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as 
much  above  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajan. 

q  Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  500.  No.  10. 

r  Cassiodorius  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
(Var.  vii.  6.)  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  (iv.  51.)  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
Titus,  (v.  42.)  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's 
perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prices,  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  com. 
ptites  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now  cost 
twenty  millions  of  French  livres.  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  585,  586.)  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fabric  ! 

s  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacae,  see  Strabo,  (1.  v.  p.  360.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  24.)  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iii.  30,  31.  vi.  6.)  Procopius, 
(Goth.  I.  i.  c.  19.)  and  Nardini,  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514—552.  How  such 
works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

t  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius, 
(Var.  i.  21.  25.  ii.  34.  iv.  30.  vii.  6.  13.  15.)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment, 
(p.  721.) 

u  Var.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte  Cavallohad  been  transported 
from  Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Constantine.  (Nardini,  p.  188.)  Their 
sculpture  is  disdained  by  the  Abbe  Dubos,  (Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et 
sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  section  39.)  and  admired  by  Winklemaa.  (Hist. 
de  1'Ait,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.) 


applauded  by  the  barbarians  ; u  the  brazen  elephants 
of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored;"  the 
famous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they 
were  driven  through  the  forum  of  peace ;?  and  an 
officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art, 
which  Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament 
of  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  empe-  Flourishing  state 
rors,  Theodoric  preferred  the  residence  of  Italy- 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with 
his  own  hands.2  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by 
the  barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Verona, a  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace, 
still  extant,  on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and 
most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These 
two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his 
reign  the  useful  or  splendid  decorations  of  churches, 
aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and  palaces.b  But  the 
happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid 
increase  and  bold  enjoyment  of  national  wealth. 
From  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  Roman 
senators  still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the 
warm  sun,  and  salubrious  springs,  of  Baias ;  and 
their  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the  various  prospect 
of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campania  was 
formed  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Istria, 
which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The 
rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain, 
in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade, 
intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of 
Comum,  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the 
mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  bason  above 
sixty  miles  in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats 
which  encompassed  the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake ; 
and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a 
triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut 
trees.0  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of 
peace,  and  the  number  of  husbandmen  was  multi- 
plied by  the  redemption  of  captives. d  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were 

x  Var.  x.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal 
car.  (Cuper  de  Elephantis,  ii.  10.) 

y  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's 
cow,  which  is  celebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epigrams, 
(Antholog.  1.  iv.  p.  302—306.  edit.  Hen.  Steph.  Auson.  Epigram, 
lviii — lxviii.) 

t.  See  au  epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3.  p.  1893,  1894.)  on  this  garden 
and  the  royal  gardener. 

a  His  affection  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  "  Verona 
tua,"  aud  the  legend  of  the  hero;  under  the  barbarous  name  of 
Dietrich  of  Bern  (Peringsciold  ad  Cochlaeum,  p.  210.)  Maffei  traces  him 
with  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his  native  country,  (I.  ix.  p.  230—236.) 

b  See  Maffei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  231,  232.  308,  &c.)  He 
imputes  Gothic  architecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing, 
&c.  not  to  the  barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Compare  his 
sentiments  with  those  of  Tirabosclii,  (torn.  iii.  p  61.) 

c  The  villas,  climate,  and  landskipof  Baise,  (Var.  ix.  6.  See  Cluver. 
Italia  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  1119,  &c.)  Istria,  (Var.  xii.  22.  26.)  and  Comum, 
(Var.  xi.  14.  compare  with  Pliny's  two  villas,  ix.  7.)  are  agreeably 
painted  in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius. 

A  In  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies.  (Ennodius,  p.  1678, 
1679,  1680.)  St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom 
6000  captives  from  the  Burgundiaos  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such  deeds 
are  the  best  of  miracles. 
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carefully  explored,  and  the  Pomptine  marshes,  as 
well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  culti- 
vated by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward 
must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  puhlic 
prosperity. e  Whenever  the  seasons  were  less  pro- 
pitious, the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming:  maga- 
zines of  corn,  fixing-  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of 
the  state  ;  but  such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty 
which  an  industrious  people  produced  from  a  grate- 
ful soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in 
Italy  for  less  than  three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of 
wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence/  A 
country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects 
of  exchange  soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  the 
world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The 
free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water 
was  restored  and  extended ;  the  city  gates  were 
never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  the  com- 
mon saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely 
left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious 
security  of  the  inhabitants.  « 

Theodoric  -^  difference  of  religion  is  always 

ao  Arian.  pernicious  and  often  fatal  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  prince  and  people  ;  the  Gothic  con- 
queror had  been  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Arianism.  and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the 
Nicene  faith.  But  the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was 
not  infected  by  zeal ;  and  he  piously  adhered  to  the 
heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  condescending  to 
balance  the  subtle  arguments  of  theological  meta- 
physics. Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his 
Arian  sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  public  worship,  and  his  exter- 
nal reverence  for  a  superstition  which  he  despised 
His  toleration  of  mav  nave  nourished  in  his  mind  the 
the  catholics,  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or 
philosopher.  The  catholics  of  his  dominions  ac- 
knowledged, perhaps  with  reluctance,  the  peace  of 
the  church  ;  their  clergy,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  rank  or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  Theodoric;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity 
of  Caesariush  and  Epiphanius,'  the  orthodox  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Pavia  ;  and  presented  a  decent  offer- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupu- 
lous inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apost!e.k  His 
favourite  Goths,  and  even  his  mother,  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian  faith, 

--  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (we  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721. 
and  Cmiodorim,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  follow. 

ing  heads:  iron  mine,  'Var.  iii.  23.)  gold  mine,  (ix.  3.)  Pomptine 
mar-he-,  (ii.  32,  33  )  Spoleto,  (ii.  21.)  r.,rn,  fi.  34.  X.  27,28.  xi.  11,  12.) 
trade,  [ii.  7.  '.).  23./  fair  of  Lencothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lucania,  [ym. 
33  ,  plenty,  'xii.  4.)  the  cursus,  or  puhlic  post,  (i.  29.  ii.  31.  iv.  47.  v.  5. 
ri.  8.  vii.  33.)  the  Flaminian  way,  (xii.  18.) 

f  LX  modii  trilici  in  solidurn  ipsius  tempore  fiiernnt,  et  vinnm  xxx 
anaphoras  in  solidurn.  'Fragment.  Vales.)  Corn  was  distrihiited  from 
tne  granaries  at  fifteen  or  twenty-five  modii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the 
price  was  still  moderate. 

v  Bee  the  lift  of  St  f>«arius  in  Baronius.  f  A.  I)  .008.  No.  12,  13,  14.) 
The  king  presented  him  with  300  gold  solicit,  and  a  discus  of  silver  of 
tli*  weight  of  sixty  pound*. 

h  Ennodnn  in  \  it.  St  Fpiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1672— 
If?*).  Theodoric  bellowed  tome  important  favours  on  this  bishop,  whom 

he  Uted  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

iMotissimus  ac  sj  catholictM;  I  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720.)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  silver  candlestick*  fcerOHtroln  j  of  the 
weight  Of  seventy  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Constan. 


and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of 
an  Italian  catholic,  who,  either  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the  religion  of  the 
conqueror.1  The  people,  and  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed  to 
defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  possessions  ;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the 
metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
privileges  of  sanctuary  were  maintained  or  mode- 
rated according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. With  the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed 
the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church  ;  and  his  firm 
administration  restored  or  extended  some  useful 
prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  west.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to 
whom  the  venerable  name  of  Pope  was  now  appro- 
priated. The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might 
depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular 
bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;  who  had  been  declared  in  a 
numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt 
from  all  judgment."1  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Laurence,  they 
appeared  at  his  summons  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment, he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by 
nominating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The 
danger  and  furious  contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly 
restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was 
enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections." 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  vices  of  his 
the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy  ;  but  government. 
our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  mi- 
sery, was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  The 
fair  prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds  • 
the  wisdom  of  Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his 
power  might  be  resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of 
the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popular  hatred  and 
patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of  victory, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of 
Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of 
society;0  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the 
calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising 

tinople  and  France.  (Anastasiusin  Vit.  Font,  in  Hormisda,  p.  34.  edit. 
Paris.) 

k  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennodius,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  710.  l'rorop.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  1.  1.  ii.  c.  6.)  may  he  studied  in  the 
Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  under  the  following  heads:  bishops,  (Var.  i. 
9.  viii.  15.  24.  xi.  23.)  immunities,  (i.  26.  ii.  29,  30.)  church  lands,  (iv. 
17.  20.)  sanctuaries,  (ii.  11.  iii.  47.)  church  plate,  (xii.  20.)  discipline, 
(iv.  44.)  which  prove  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

1  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  catholic  deacon  who 
turned  Arian.  (Theodor.  Lector.  No.  17.)  Why  is  Theodoric  surnamed 
AJ&Tl     From  Vafer?  (Vales,  ad  loc.)     A  light  conjecture. 

m  Ennoilius,  p.  1621,  1622.  1636.  1638.  His  libel  was  approved  and 
registered  (synodaliter)  hy  a  Roman  council.  (Baronius,  A.  D.  503.  No. 
6.  Franciscus  l'agi  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  212.) 

n  See  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16.)  Anastasius,  (in  Sym- 
machu,  p.  31.)  and  the  eighteenth  Annotation  of  Mascou.  Baronius, 
l'agi.  anil  most  of  the  catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an  angry  growl, 
tins  Gothic  usurpation. 

o  He  disahlcd  them— a  liccntia  tcstandi  ;  and  all  Italy  mourned— 
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agriculture  of  Liguria ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn, 
which  was  intended  for  the  public  relief,  must  have 
aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dan- 
gerous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and 
eloquence  of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  people:?  but  if  the  royal  ear  was 
open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher 
are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The 
privileges  of  rank,  or  office,  or  favour,  were  too 
frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic 
violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew  was 
publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the  usurpation,  and 
afterwards  by  the  restitution,  of  the  estates  which  he 
had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbours. 
Two  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  formidable  even 
to  their  master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy  ; 
they  indignantly  supported  the  restraints  of  peace 
and  discipline ;  the  disorders  of  their  march  were 
always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ;  and  where 
it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness. 
When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted 
two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to 
lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burthens  which 
he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence."1 
These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially 
reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the 
virtues,  of  the  Gothic  conqueror ;  past  calamities 
were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  inju- 
ries was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present 
felicity  of  the  times. 
_.  .  ,   .         Even  the  religious  toleration  which 

He  is  provoked  . 

to  persecute  the  Theodoric  had  the  glory  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  christian  world,  was  pain- 
ful and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians. 
They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths ;  but 
their  pious  rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich 
and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed  their  es- 
tablishments at  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws.r  Their  persons  were  insulted, 
their  effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues 
were  burnt,  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most 
frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  govern- 
ment which  could  neglect  would  have  deserved  such 
an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  instantly  directed  ; 
and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped  in  the 
crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to 
repair  the  damage ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots  who 

lamentabili  justitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  these  penalties  were  enacted 
against  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allegiance  :  but  the 
testimony  of  Ennodius  (p.  1675 — 1678.)  is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived 
and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 

p  Ennodius,  in  Vit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689,  1690.  Boethius  de  Consola- 
tione  Philosophise,  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  45 — 47.  Respect  but  weigh  the 
passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator  ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  their  com. 
plaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Cassiodorius,  (ii.  8.  iv.  36.  viii.  5.) 

q  Iinmanium  expensaium  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  &c. ;  yet 
these  are  no  more  than  words. 

r  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  at 
Genoa,  (Var.  ii.  28.  iv.  33.)  Milan,  (v.  37.)  Rome,  (iv.  43.)  See  likewise 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  c.  7.  p.  254. 

s  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  S:c.  (Boethius,  1.  i.  p.  59.)  rex  dolum 
Romanis  tendebat.  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.)    These  are  hard  words: 


refused  their  contributions,  were  whipped  through 
the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This 
simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of 
the  catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience 
of  these  holy  confessors ;  three  hundred  pulpits 
deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by 
the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that  some 
miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been 
performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a 
glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he 
had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness 
he  had  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote;  and  his 
mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the 
bitterness  of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conqueror 
condescended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of 
Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  ex- 
cepting only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The 
deliverer  of  Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with 
the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives  of  senators 
whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Byzantine  court.s  After  the 
death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  powers  of 
government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian, 
who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous 
law  which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  to 
reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just 
resentment  of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  dis- 
tressed brethren  of  the  east,  the  same  indulgence 
which  he  had  so  long  granted  to  the  catholics  of  his 
dominions.  At  his  stern  command,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  with  four  illustrious  senators,  embarked  on 
an  embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded 
the  failure  or  the  success.  The  singular  veneration 
shown  to  the  first  pope  who  had  visited  Constanti- 
nople was  punished  as  a  crime  by  his  jealous 
monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would 
provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a 
mandate  was  prepared  in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a 
stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship. 
By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects  and  enemies,  the 
most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long, 
since  he  lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus.' 

The  senator  Boethiusu  is  the  last  of  Character]  stu. 
the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  dies,  and  honours, 

of  Boethius. 

have  acknowledged  for  their  country- 

they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodoric 
himself. 

t  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  con- 
cise, and  various  hints  of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  722,  723,  724.) 
Theophanes,  (p.  145.)  Anastasius,  (in  Johanne,  p.  35.)  and  the  Hist. 
Miscella,  (p.  108.  edit.  Muratori.)  A  gentle  pressure  and  paraphrase  of 
their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori,  (Annah  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  471—478.)  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary  (torn.  i.  259—263.) 
of  the  two  Pagis,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

u  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicius 
Manlius  Severiuus  Boethius;  (Bibliot.  Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  168—275.) 
and  both  Tiraboschi  (torn,  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin.)  may  be 
usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the 
year  470,  and  his  death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age.  (Consol.  Phil. 
Metrica,  i.  p.  5.) 


G56  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patri 
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man. 

mony  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family,  a  name 
ambitiously  assumed  by  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius  asserted 
his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  con- 
suls and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from 
the  capitol,  and  sacrificed   their  sons  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  republic.     In  the  youth  of  Boethius, 
the  studies  of  Rome  were  not  totally  abandoned  ;  a 
Virgil1  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a 
consul  ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  jurisprudence,  were  maintained  in  their  privi- 
leges and   pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the  Goths. 
But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity  ;  and  Boethius 
is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious  years 
in  the  schools  of  Athens/  which  were  supported  by 
the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence,  of  Proclus 
and  his  disciples.     The  reason  and  piety  of  their 
"Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  mystery  and  magic,  which  polluted  the 
groves  of  the  academy ;  but  he  imbibed  the  spirit, 
and  imitated  the  method,  of  his  dead  and  living 
masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong  aud 
subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contem- 
plation and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.     After  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius 
still  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to 
prosecute  the  same  studies.2     The  church  was  edi- 
fied bv  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed 
against  the    Arian,  the  Eutychian,   and  the  Nes- 
torian    heresies  ;    and   the  catholic    unity  was  ex- 
plained or  exposed  in    a  formal   treatise   by   the 
indifference  of  three  distinct  though  consubstantial 
persons.     For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the 
arts   and  sciences   of  Greece.      The  geometry   of 
Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of 
Nicomachus,    the   mechanics   of  Archimedes,    the 
astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Por- 
phyry, were  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  inde- 
fatigable pen  of  the  Roman  senator.     And  he  alone 
was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of 
art,   a  sun-dial,   a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which 
represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.     From  these 
abstruse     speculations,     Boethius   stooped,    or,    to 
speak  more  truly,  he  rose,  to  the  social   duties  of 
public  and  private  life  :  the  indigent  were  relieved 
bv  his  liberality;  and  his  eloquence,  which  (lattery 
might   compare    to   the   voice   of  Demosthenes   or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence and  humanity.     Such  conspicuous  merit  was 

x  F>.r  the  age  and  value  of  this  !MS.   now  in  the  Medicean  library 
I      .......     i;,.     Ceootaphia   I'lanna   (p.    430— 447.;  of  Cardinal 

Nonv 

r  The  Athenian  stadia  of  Boethius  are  doubtful,  (Baronius,  A.  D. 
510.  No.  •';  from  ■  rpurioai  tract,  De  Disciplina  Bcholarurn,)  and  the 
term  of  eighteen  years  ia  doubtless  too  long:  but  the  aimple  fact  of  a 
libera  i«  justified  l»v  much  internal  evidence,  (Briicker,  Hint. 
Cnt  Pbilosopb.  torn.  iii.  p.  524— 627  i  and  l.y  an  expression  [though 
vajjii"  and  ambiguous]  of  his  friend  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  i.  45.)  "  longe 
pesstas  Ath<-na«  introisti." 

<  1  cse  comptos  ebore  ac  vitro  pariete*,  8cc.  (Consol.  Phil 


His   patriotism. 


felt  aud  rewarded  by  a  discerning  prince  ;  the  dig- 
nity of  Boethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of  con- 
sul and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the 
offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the 
east  and  west,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their 
tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.a  On 
the  memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the 
forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of 
Rome,  after  pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of 
his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a  triumphal  largess 
in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honours  and  private 
alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been 
styleJ  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be 
safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth 
and  parsimonious  of  his  time,  might  be 
insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  ambition, 
the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment.  And  some 
credit  may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius, 
that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato, 
who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the 
state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance. 
For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals 
to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had 
restrained  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal 
officers,  and  his  eloquence  had  delivered  Paulianus 
from  the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials, 
whose  fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and  pri- 
vate rapine  ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by 
conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains, 
encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  con- 
tests, his  spirit  soared  above  the  consideration  of 
danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we  may 
learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of 
pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  mis- 
led by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and 
to  confound  private  enmities  with  public  justice. 
The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exaggerate  the  infirmi- 
ties of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society  ;  and 
the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the 
weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insup- 
portable to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But 
the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just 
proportion  with  the  public  happiness  ;  and  an  un- 
worthy colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  con- 
trol the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the 
last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt 

I.  i.  pros.  v.  p.  74.)  The  Epistles  of  Enuodius  (vi.  6.  vii.  13.  viii.  I. 
31.  37.  40.)  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  39.  iv.  6.  ix.  21.)  afford  many 
proofs  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It 
is  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old 
bouse  si  Milan,  and  praise  might  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of 
payment. 

a  I'agi,  Mnratori,  &c.  are  agreed  that  Boethius  himself  was  consul 
in  the  year  610,  Ins  two  sons  in  523,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  father. 
A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philosopher, 
had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  Ins  honours,  alliances, 
children,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity— his  past  felicity,  (p.  109,  110.) 
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that  be  was  a  slave  ;  but  as  his  master  had  only 
power  over  his  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  with- 
out fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  barbarian,  who 
had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the 
senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
He  is  accused  of  Albinus  was  accused  and  already  con- 
treason.  victed  on  the  presumption  of  hoping, 
as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome.  "  If  Albinus 
be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  the  senate 
and  myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we 
are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  These  laws  might  not  have 
punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an  unattain- 
able blessing  ;  but  they  would  have  shown  less  in- 
dulgence to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that, 
had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never 
should.b  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  his 
client;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a 
forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and 
three  witnesses  of  honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  in- 
famous reputation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Roman  patrician.c  Yet  his  innocence  must 
be  presumed,  since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric 
of  the  means  of  justification,  and  rigorously  confined 
in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  confiscation  and  death  against  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  members.  At  the  command  of  the  barbarians, 
the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic.d  A  devout 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was  condemned 
as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the  senators 
themselves  ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the 
wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none 
should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence.e 
_.  .  While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fet- 

His  imprisonment 

and  death,  ters,  expected  each  moment  the  sen- 
tence or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  com- 
posed in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Consolation  of 
Philosopliy ;  a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incom- 
parable merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times  and 
the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide, 
whom  he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens, 
now  condescended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  re- 
vive his  courage,  and  to  pour  into  his  wounds  her 
salutary  balm.      She  taught  him  to  compare  his 


b  Si  ego  scissem  tu  nescisses.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  (1.  i.  pros. 
4.  p.  53.)  of  Julius  Canus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described  by 
Seneca.  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  14.) 

c  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (Var.  ii.  10,  11.  iv.  22.) 
and  Opilio,  (v.  41.  viii.  16.)  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honour, 
in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  which  likewise  mention  Decoratus,  (v. 
31.)  the  worthless  colleague  of  Boethius,  (I.  iii.  pros.  4.  p.  193.) 

d  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  :  (Var.  iv. 
22,  23.  ix.  IS.)  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had 
escaped  by  making  their  gaolers  mad  :  for  mad,  I  should  read  drunk. 

e  Boethius  had  composed  his  own  Apology,  (p.  53.)  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  his  Consolation.  We  must  be  content  with  the  gene- 
ral view  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution,  &c.  (1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p. 
42 — 62.)  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  words  of 
the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  723.)  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner, 
Catalog.  MSS.  Bibliot.  Bern.  torn.  i.  p.  287.)  charges  him  home  with 
honourable  and  patriotic  treason. 

f  He   was  executed    in   Agro    Calventiano,   (Calvenzano,    between 

Marignano  and  Pavia,)  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.'by  order  of  Eusebius, 
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long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  con- 
ceive new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
Reason  had  informed  him  of  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  her  gifts  ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without 
guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  without  a  sigh,  and 
calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left 
him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended  to 
heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  good  ;  explored 
the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny, 
of  prescience  and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity  ; 
and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders 
of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse, 
are  ineffectual  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted 
by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who  could 
artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various 
riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must 
already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which 
he  affected  to  seek.  Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils, 
was  at  length  determined  by  the  ministers  of  death, 
who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the  inhuman 
mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was  fastened 
round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened, 
till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  and 
some  mercy  may  be  discovered  in  the  milder  torture 
of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he  expired/  But  his 
genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over 
the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings 
of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  English  kings,e  and  the  third  emperor 
of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honourable 
tomb  the  bones  of  a  catholic  saint,  who,  from  his 
Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles."  In  the  last 
hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from 
the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  venerable  Symmachus.  But  the 
grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps 
disrespectful :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he 
might  dare  to  revenge,  the  death  of  an  „    , 

,     °  °  .      Death    of   Sym- 

injured  friend.     He  was  dragged   in       machos, 

AD    525 

chains  from  Rome    to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and 
aged  senator.1 


count  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  styled  the 
baptistery,  an  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is' claimed 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of 
Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  1584,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved. 
(Tiraboschi,  torn.  iii.  p.  47,  48.) 

g  See  the  BiographicaBritaunica,  ALFRED,  torn.  i.  p.  80.  2d  edition. 
The  work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye 
of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of 
Boethius  in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker.  (Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph. 
torn.  iii.  p.  565,  566.) 

h  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor 
of  Otho  the  third,  the  learned  pope  Silvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius 
himself,  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
catholic  martyr  had  carried  his  head  in  his  hands  a  considerable  way  ; 
(Buronius,  A.  D.  526.  No.  17,  18.)  yet,  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  once  observed,  "  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien  ;  il  n'y  a  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 

i  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p. 
59.  1.  ii.  pros.  4.  p.  118.)    Procopius,  (Goth.   I.  i.  c.  i.)  the  Valesian 
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„  Humanity  will  be  disposed   to  en- 

Keiuurse    and  ,  . 

death  of  Theodo-  counige  any  report  wlneh  testifies  the 
r,c'A  D.  5a&  jurisdietiou  of  conscience  and  the  re- 
August  30.  morse  of  kings;  and  philosophy  is 
not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid  spectres  are  some' 
times  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered  fancy, 
and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  After  a 
life  of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now  de- 
scending with  shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave :  his 
mind  was  humbled  by  the  contrast  of  the  past,  and 
justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors  of  futurity. 
One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  was  served  ou  the  royal  table,k  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed  that  he  beheld  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and 
revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp 
teeth,  which  threatened  to  devour  him.  The  mo- 
narch instantly  retired  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  he 
lay.  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  he  expressed  in  broken  murmurs  to 
his  physician  Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the 
murders  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.1  His  malady 
increased,  and  after  a  dysentery  which  continued 
three  days,  he  expired  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh,  year  of  his 
reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  di- 
vided his  treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two 
grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common 
boundary.m  Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric  ;  whose  age 
did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished 
as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by 
the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha 
with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood.n  In  the 
presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic  chiefs 
and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their 
faith  and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his 
guardian  mother ;  and  received  in  the  same  awful 
moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the 
laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and 
to  cultivate  w  ith  decent  reverence  the  friendship  of 
the  emperor."  The  monument  of  Theodoric  was 
erected  by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  conspi- 
cuous   situation,  which    commanded    the    city   of 

Fragment,  fp.  724.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella,  fl.  xv.  p.  105.)  agree  in 
praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symmachus  ;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  pope. 

k  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodorius,  the  variety  of  sea  and 
river  fish  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion;  and  those  of  the 
Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theo- 
doric. 'Var.  xii.  14.)  The  monstrous  turhot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal. 
S^tir.  ui    30.]  had  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

i  Procopios,  Goth.  I.  i.  c  I.  But  he  might  have  informed  us,  whether 
he  Irnl  received  this  curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from  the 
mouth  of  the  royal  physician, 

m  Procopias,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  I,  2.  12,  13.  This  partition  had  been 
directed  by  Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  iill  after  his  death. 
Regni  hereditatemsuperstesreliquit,  (Isidor.  Cbron.  p.  721.  edit.  Grot. ) 

■  lierimund,  the  third  in  descent,  from  Hermanrie,  king  of  theO*. 
trogoths,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 
(Jornandes,  c  .';:;.  p.  202.  edit  Muratori.)    See  Hie  discovery,  nuptials, 

and  death,  of  his  grandson  Eutharic,  (c,  58.  p.  220  ;  Mis  Roman  games 
might  render  turn  popular,  (Cansiodor.  in  Chron.)  hut  Eutharic  was 
Hpet  in  religione    (Anonym.   Vales,  p.  722,  723.) 

o  See  the  counsel*  of  Theodorie,  and  the  profession*  of  his  successor, 
in  Procopins,  [Goth.  I.  i.  c.  1,2  )  Joraandes,  (c.  59.  p.  220,  221.)  and 

Cassiodorius.  (Var.  viii.  1—7.)     These  epistles  are   the  triumph  of  his 
ministerial  eloquence. 
p  Anonym   Vales,  p.  742.   Agnelius  de  Vitis.  Pont.  Raven,  iu  Mura- 


Ravenna,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A 
chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of 
granite  :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns 
arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the 
brazen  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.p  His  spirit, 
after  some  previous  expiation,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness  in 
a  vision  to  the  damnation  of  Theodoric,t  whose  soul 
was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance, 
into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming  mouths 
of  the  infernal  world.r 


CHAP.  XL. 

Elevation  of  Justin  the  elder. — Reign  of  Justinian. 
— I.  The  empress  Theodora. — II.  Factions  of  the 
circus,  and  sedition  of  Constantinople. — III.  Trade 
and  manufacture  of  silk. — IV.  Finances  and  taxes. 
V.  Edifices  of  Justinian. — Church  of  St.  Sophia. 
■ — Fortifications  and  frontiers  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.— Abolition  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  born  a  near  Birth  of  the  em 
the    ruins  of    Sardica,    (the    modern  Peror  Justinian, 

o       u-     \      e  u  t,      c  u  A.  D. 482.  May  5. 

Sophia,)  01  an  obscure  raceb  of  bar-  or  A.  D.  483. 
barians,c  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  ay  1- 
desolate  country,  to  which  the  names  of  Dardania, 
of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been  successively 
applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of  husband- 
men or  shepherds. d  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision 
of  biscuit  in  their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  follow- 
ed the  high  road  of  Constantinople,  and  were  soon 
enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature,  among  the 
guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeed- 
ing reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth 
and  honours  ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers 
which  threatened  his  life,  was  afterwards  ascribed  to 
the  guardian  angel  who  watches  over  the  fate  of 

tori  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  67.  Alberti  Descritione  d'ltalia, 
p.  311. 

q  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  36.)  and  approved 
by  Baronius;  (A.  D.  526.  No.  28.)  and  both  the  pope  and  cardinal  are 
grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  a  probable  opinion. 

r  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Cassiodorius,  had  described  in  tragic 
strains  the  volcanoes  of  Lipari.  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406—410.)  and  Vesu- 
vius, (iv.  50.) 

a  There  is  some  difficulty  in  t'he  date  of  his  birth;  (Ludewig  in 
Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  125.)  none  in  the  place— the  district  Bederiana — the 
village  Taureslum,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name 
and  splendour.  (D'Anville,  llist.de  I'Acad.  &c.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  287— 
292. 

b  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost 
English  :  Justinian  is  a  translation  of  uprauda  (upright);  his  father 
Sebatius,  (in  Graeco-barbaroiis  language  stipes,)  was  styled  in  his 
village  htnclc  (Stock);  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigi- 
lantia. 

c  Ludewig  (p.  127—135.)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from  which 
the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

'I  See  the  Anecdotes  of  1'rocopius,  (c.  6.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  Ale- 
rii.iiiinis  The  satirist  would  not  have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent 
appellation  of  Ycmpyoi,  the  ftnvKoKm  and  ov<jiO(>(3o<:  of  Zonaias.  Vet 
why  are  those  names  disgraceful?— and  what  German  baron  would  uot 
be  proud  to  descend  from  the  Luinwus  of  the  Odyssey  ? 
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kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isau- 
rian  and  Persian  wars  would  not  have  preserved 
from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin  ;  yet  they  might 
warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained  ;  the  rank  of 
tribune,  of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of 
senator,  and  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed 
him  as  their  chief,  at  the  important  crisis  when  the 
emperor  Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world. 
The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised  and 
enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne  ;  and  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had 
secretly  resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
the  most  obsequious  of  his  creatures.  A  liberal 
donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of  the  guards, 
was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their 
commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were 
treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favour; 
Elevation  and  an<*  as  no  competitor  presumed  to  ap- 
reign  of  his  uncle  pear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was  invested 

Justin  I.  .  r 

a.  D.  sis.  with  the  purple,  by  the  unanimous 
A.UDy  527.  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  him 
Apni  i.  or  Aug.  i.  to  ^  brave  anci  gentle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of 
the  provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder 
Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another  emperor 
of  the  same  family  and  name,  ascended  the  Byzan- 
tine throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  :  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment 
of  a  nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  sub- 
jects the  impropriety  of  their  choice.  His  ignorance 
was  similar  to  that  of  Theodoric  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two 
contemporary  monarchs  had  never  been  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  genius 
of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king: 
the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified  him 
for  the  government  of  an  empire  ;  and,  though 
personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  dis- 
trust, and  political  apprehension.  But  the  official 
business  of  the  state  was  diligently  and  faithfully 
transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus  ;e  and  the  aged 
emperor  adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his 
nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring  youth,  whom  his 
uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia, 
and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Adoption  and  Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been 

^ncieaenssionofJus-  defrauded  of  his  money,  it  became 
A.  D.  520—527.  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 
The  task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of 

e  His  virtues  are  praised  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.)  The 
quaestor  Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every 
other  adoption. 

f  Manichaean  signifies  Eutychian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of 
Constantinople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after  the 
decease  of  Anastasius.  They  produced,  the  latter  applauded,  the 
eunuch's  death.  (Baronius,  A.  D.  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury.  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  200.  205.  from  the  Councils,  torn.  v.  p.  182.  207.) 

g  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by 
the  Count  de  Buat,  (torn.  ix.  p.  54 — 81.)  He  was  great-grandson  of 
Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the  Gothic 
fccderali  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  he  could  influence,  are  the 
minor  Goths  of  Joroandes,  (c.  51.) 
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a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  ;  and  the  judges  were 
informed,  as  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was 
secretly  addicted  to  the  Manichaean  heresy.f  Aman- 
tius lost  his  head  ;  three  of  his  companions,  the  first 
domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with 
death  or  exile  ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for 
the  purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  over- 
whelmed with  stones,  and  ignominiously  thrown, 
without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vitalian 
was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the 
civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged  against  Anasta- 
sius for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of 
barbarians.  By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was 
tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situation, 
and  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remem- 
brance even  of  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor 
and  his  nephew  embraced  him  as  the  faithful  and 
worthy  champion  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
gratefully  adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of 
consul  and  general ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen 
wounds  at  the  royal  banquet  ;s  and  Justinian,  who 
inherited  the  spoil,  was  accused  as  the  assassin  of  a 
spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had  recently  pledged 
his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  christian 
mysteries.11  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  pro- 
moted, without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the 
office  of  master-general  of  the  eastern  armies,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the 
public  enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justi- 
nian might  have  lost  his  present  dominion  over  the 
age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  instead  of 
acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  ap- 
plause of  his  countrymen,1  the  prudent  warrior 
solicited  their  favour  in  the  churches,  the  circus, 
and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  catholics 
were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between 
the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the 
narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy. k 
In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and 
gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty- 
four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirit 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins 
a  favourable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the 
apostolic  see.  The  thrones  of  the  east  were  filled 
with  catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the 

h  Justiniani  patricii  factione  dicitur  interfectus  fuisse.  (Victor 
Tunnunensis,  Chron.  in  Thesaur.  Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  ii.  p.  7.)  Proco- 
pius (Anecdot.  c.  7)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  the 
a§e\<poiriiia,  which  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

i  In  his  earliest  vonth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time  as 
a  hostage  with  Theodoric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad 
Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  9.  p.  34.  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history 
of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Theophilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143  )  wishes 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

k  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
See  Baronius,  A.  D.  518 — 521.  and  the  copious  article  Justinianus  in 
the  index  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Annals. 
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clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by  his  liberality, 
and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their  future 
sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  religion. 
The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  displayed  in  the 
superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object 
not  less  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chaleedon  :  the 
expense  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  produced  at 
the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was  be- 
stowed as  an  extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious 
charioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  received  the  addresses 
of  foreign  kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener- 
able name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to  declare 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession of  the  imperial  throne  :  the  feeble  Anasta- 
sius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of  government  to 
degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  the  military  officers  who  had  obtained 
the  senatorial  rank,  were  followed  by  their  domestic 
guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclama- 
tions might  fix  in  a  tumultuous  moment  the  diadem 
of  the  east.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were  lavished 
to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and  their 
unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  adopt 
Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to 
the  emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly 
admonished  him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  un- 
welcome to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch, 
desirous  to  retain  the  power  which  he  was  incapable 
of  exercising;  and  Justin,  holding  his  purple  with 
both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since  an 
election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate. 
Notwithstanding  this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded 
to  decorate  Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobi- 
lissimus  ;  and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affec- 
tion or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After  some  time  the 
languorof  mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced 
by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably 
required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators  ;  and  in  their  presence 
solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  conducted  from  the  palace  to  the 
circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud  and  joyful  applause 

1  The  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chronicles 

of  Marcellinna,  Victor,  and  John  Malala,    torn.   ii.   p.  130—130.)  the 

last  of  whom  'in  spite  of  llody,  I'roh  gom.  No.  14.  3'.).   edit.  Oxon.l 

lived  soon  liter  Jnetinian  :  (Jortiu's  Remarks,  kcc.  vol.  iv.  p.  383.1  in 

I  >i'.il   History  of  Bvatrrins,  (I.  iv.  r.  1,2,  '.'.  B.j  ami  the 

•  1 '.f  Theodoras  Lector,  [No.  '■'."!■}  and  in  Cedrenus  (p.  362 

id  Zonaras,  [L  xiv.  p.  58 — 61.)  who  may  pass  for  an  original. 
Set  the  characters  >>f  Procopios  and  Agathias  in  La  Mot  he  le 
Vaver,  't.,n,  vim.  p.  144 — 174.,  Voariua,  (de  Historicil  Grascis,  I.  ii,  c. 
IS  ,  and  Pabricitut  [Biblkrt  Grsec.  I.  v.  <•.  5.  torn.  vi,  p.  21m— 278. 
Their  religion,  an  hoooarable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity, 
with  a,  v-crr  t  attachment  to  paganism  arul  philosophy. 

n  In  the  seven  hrst  books,  two  I'ersic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic, 
Procopios  has  borrowed  from  Appian  tin-  division  of  provinces  and 
wam:  the  eighth  hook,  though  it  bears  tin-  name  >.f  Gothic,  isa  mis. 
eemneoqs  and  general  sapplement  flown  to  the  spring  of  tin  veai 
from  whence  it  1,  continned  l>y  Agathias  till  559.  (Pagi,  Critica,  A.  I). 
*'•''   No.  5 ) 

oil,..-  literary  fate  of  Procopius  baa  been  somewhat  nnlncky.  1.  Ili>. 
tvK.in  <\-  Bella  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  published 
[Folginii,  1 17"  \,„. f  1  it  1  spud  Jaimoo,  HatUire,Annal.Typograph 


of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was  prolonged 
about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire, 
which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  east.1 
From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  The  rei<*n  of  Jus- 
Justinian  governed  the  Roman   em-         tiuian, 

0  A.  D.  527. 

pire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  April  1— a.  d. 
and  thirteen  days.  The  events  of  his 
reign,  which  excite  our  curious  attention  by  their 
number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently  re- 
lated by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician, 
whom  eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sena- 
tor and  prasfect  of  Constantinople.  According  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of  favour 
or  disgrace,  Procopius  m  successively  Character  and 
composed  the  history,  the  panegyric,  histories  of  Pro 
and  the  satire  of  his  own  times.  The 
eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Gothic 
wars,"  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of 
Agathias,  deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and 
successful  imitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the 
Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  His  facts  are 
collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  travel- 
ler; his  style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains, 
to  the  merit  of  strength  and  elegance ;  his  reflec- 
tions, more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too 
frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  political 
knowledge  ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  gene- 
rous ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity, 
appears  to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and 
the  flattery  of  courts.  The  writings  of  Procopius  ° 
were  read  and  applauded  by  his  contemporaries  ;p 
but,  although  he  respectfully  laid  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have 
been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  per- 
petually eclipses  the  glory  of  his  inactive  sovereign. 
The  conscious  dignity  of  independence  was  sub- 
dued by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  Belisarius  laboured  for  pardon  and  re- 
ward in  the  six  books  of  the  imperial  edifices.  He 
had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splen- 
dour, in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius, 
the  magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who, 
both  as  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  had  surpassed 
the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistocles  and  Cyrus. q 
Disappointment  might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret 

torn.  i.  edit,  posterior,  p.  290.  304.  279.  299.)  in  his  own  name.  (See 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice 
Giornale  de  Letterati,  tom.  xix.  p.  207.)  2.  His  works  were  mutilated 
by  (lie  first  Latin  translators,  Christopher  Persona  (Giornale,  torn  xix. 
]>.  310— 348.)  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra,  (Hnet.  de  Claris  Interpretibtis, 
p.  166.)  who  did  not  even  consult  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of 
which  they  were  prefects.  (Aleman.  in  Prtefat.  Anecdot.)  3.  The 
Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoeschelius  of  Augsburg. 
(Dictionuaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  ii.  p.  782.)  4.  The  Paris  edition  was 
imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Thoulouse,  (in 
1663,)  far  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the  Vatican  MS.  from 
which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  com- 
mentaries, &e.  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Leyden  (1594) 
has  been  wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Bonaveotura  Vnlcanius,  a  learned  interpreter.  (Huet,  p.  176.) 

t  Agathias  in  I'rsefat.  p.  7,  8.  I.  iv.  p.  137.  Evagrius,  I.  iv.  c.  12. 
See  likewise  Photius, cod,  Ixiii.  p.  65. 

■I  Ki»r.s  irai&eta  (says  he,  Pnrfat.  ad  I.  de  Edificiis,  7rcpi  ktkt/uitmi) 
is  no  more  than  K»p*  iratiia — a  pun!  In  these  live  books,  Procopius 
affects  a  christian  as  well  as  a  courtly  style. 
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revenge  ;  and  the  first  glance  of  favour  might  again 
tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel, r  in 
which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious 
and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor 
and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously  represented 
as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed  a  human  form 
for  the  destruction  of  mankinds  Such  base  incon- 
sistency must  doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and 
detract  from  the  credit,  of  Procopius :  yet,  after 
the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered  to 
exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most 
disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly 
hinted  in  his  public  history,  are  established  by 
their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments 
of  the  times.1  From  these  various  materials,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space. 
_.  . .        ,  ' ,    The  present  chapter  will  explain  the 

Division    of   the  .  r 

reign  of  Justi-  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora, 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the 
peaceful  administration  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
east.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  I  shall  re- 
late the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy  ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  vic- 
tories of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  without  disguising 
the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of 
the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series  of  this 
and  the  following  volume  will  embrace  the  juris- 
prudence and  theology  of  the  emperor  ;  the  contro- 
versies and  sects  which  still  divide  the  oriental 
church  ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe. 

Birth  and  vices  *•  *n  tne  exercise  of  supreme  power, 
of  the  empress   the  first  act  of  Justinian  was  to  divide 

Theodora. 

it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,11  whose  strange  elevation  cannot 
be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue. 
Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild 
beasts  maintained  by  the  green  faction  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was  sur- 
named  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable 
office  was  given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  his  widow,  who 
had  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor. 
Acacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,*  Theo- 

r  Procopius  discloses  himself,  (Prcefat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  I,  2.  5.)  and 
the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  the  ninth  book  by  Suidas.  (torn.  iii.  p. 
1H6.  edit.  Kuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Baro. 
nius  (A.  D.  548,  No.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  secret  history :  it  was 
then  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  published 
sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial,  notes  of 
Nicholas  Alemannus.  (Lugd.  1623.) 

s  Justinian  an  ass— the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian — Anecdot.  c.  8. 
— Theodora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons — her  mar- 
riage foretold  with  a  great  daemon— a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  the 
daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  ou  the  throne — the  servants  who  watched 
beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  a  head,  &c.  &c. 
Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friends'  belief  in  these  diabolical 
stories,  (c.  12.) 

t  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  I.  with 
the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Justinian's 
laws. 

u  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anec. 
dotes;  more  especially  c.  1—5.  9,  10  —  15.  16,  17.  with  the  learned  notes 
of  Alemannus — a  reference  to  which  is  always  implied. 

i  Comito  was  afterwards  married  to  Sittas  duke  of  Armenia,  the 
father,  perhaps,  at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  So- 


dora,  and  Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not 
then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn 
festival,  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their 
distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of 
suppliants,  into  the  midst  of  the  theatre  :  the  green 
faction  received  them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with 
compassion  ;  and  this  difference,  which  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  was  felt  long  afterwards 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  As  they  im- 
proved in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private 
pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people  ;  and  Theodora, 
after  following  Comito  on  the  stage,  in  the  dress 
of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  was  at  length 
permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the 
flute  ;  her  skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts  ; 
she  excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and  as  often  as 
the  comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained 
with  a  ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows 
that  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constanti- 
nople resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The 
beauty  of  Theodora  y  was  the  subject  of  more  flat- 
tering praise,  and  the  source  of  more  exquisite 
delight.  Her  features  were  delicate  and  regular ; 
her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged 
with  a  natural  colour  ;  every  sensation  was  instant- 
ly expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes  ;  her  easy 
motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant 
figure  ;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  pro- 
claim, that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of 
delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form. 
But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  pros- 
tituted to  licentious  desire.  Her  venal  charms 
were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  citizens 
and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  pro- 
fession :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised 
a  night  of  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  from  her 
bed  by  a  stronger  or  more  wealthy  favourite  ;  and 
when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape  either 
the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  his- 
torian has  not  blushed2  to  describe  the  naked 
scenes  which  Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit 
in  the  theatre. a  After  exhausting  the  arts  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,1"  she   most   ungratefully  murmured 

phia.  Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sous  of  Anastasia.  (Ale- 
man  p.  30,31.) 

y  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  column. 
See  Procopius,  (de  Edif.  I.  i.  c.  11.)  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anec- 
dotes, (c.  10.)  Alcman.  (p.  47.)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  Ravenna, 
loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

■i  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  9 )  somewhat  too  naked,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  MS.  nor  has  the 
defect  been  supplied  in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La  Motlie  le 
Vayer  (torn.  viii.  p.  155.)  srave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious  and  genuine 
passage,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.)  which  he  had  received  from 
Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  in  the  Menagiana,  (torn.  iii.  p. 
254 — 259.)  with  a  Latin  version. 

a  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle,  (as  none  could  appear  stark 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Procopius  thus  proceeds:  tiraneirTOKwa  re  si/ 
tw  t&a<pei  v-mia  eneiTO.  Oijtc?  6e  Tive?  ....  KptOas  avrti  vircpOei- 
to»  aidaiviv  eppiiiTov,  ar  be  6i  X1"«>  °'  «  tsto  7rapecrxeuao7iei<oi,  evTvj- 
X<wuv  T019  50fiamv  ev0ev6e  «aTa  fiiav  nvcXojuei'oi  etaUiOv.  I  have  heard 
that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage 
in  conversation. 

b  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispa  of  Ausonius,  (Epigram  lxxi.)  who 
imitated  the  capitalis  luxus  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  Quintilian 
Institut.  viii.  6.  and  Toreutius  ad  Horat.  Sermon.  1.  i.  sat.  2.  v.  101. 
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against  the  parsimony  of  nature  :c  but  her  murmurs, 
her  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  After  reigning:  for 
some  time  the  delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital, 
she  condescended  to  accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native 
of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  the 
African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was  frail  and 
transient :  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive 
or  faithless  concubine  ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alex- 
andria to  extreme  distress ;  and  in  her  laborious 
return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  east  ad- 
mired and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit 
appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar 
island  of  Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theo- 
dora, and  the  most  detestable  precautions,  pre- 
served her  from  the  danger  which  she  feared  ;  yet 
once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The 
infant  was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his 
father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  was  the  sou  of  an  empress.  Filled  with 
ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease 
of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of 
extinguishing  with  his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to 
her  imperial  virtue. 
Her  marriage  In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  for- 
with  Justioian.  tune  and  repUtation,  some  vision, 
either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theo- 
dora the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined 
to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Con- 
scious of  her  approaching  greatness,  she  returned 
from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assumed, 
like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character;  re- 
lieved her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool  ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  soli- 
tude in  a  small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed 
into  a  magnificent  temple.4  Her  beauty,  assisted 
by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and 
fixed  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned 
with  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his  uncle. 
Perhaps  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a 
gift  which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest 
of  mankind:  perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by 
modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  allurements, 
the  desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  nature  or  devotion 
was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and  abstemious  diet. 
When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still 
maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by 
the  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding. 
Justinian  delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  ob- 


At  a  memorable  supper,   thirty  slaves  waited  round  the  table;    ten 
young  men  Ceaated  with  Theodora.     Her  charity  was  universal. 
Et  Us-aU  viris,  necdum  satiata,  receariL 
■  H-3*  mjc   Tpiwi/  rpuinifiaTtov  cpyutu/xcvri  evcKu\tt   rr]  rfmort  bvatyo- 

ptM.vrt    i,ti    r,r      )ln     Km    T,TT«C    UVTr]   (VfiVTlpuV     r\     VVV     tilt     T(,UVO>n,    "WW 

■  ir,   tai  utiM  tpja(ta9ai.     She  wished  for  a  fourth  altar,  on 
which  she  misfit  pour  libation*  to  the  god  of  Ion-. 

4  Anonym.  deAhtiouitat.  C.  I'.  I.  iii.  132.  in  FSaniliiri  Imperials. 
Orient,  torn,  i.  p. 4ft  Ladewigfn.  154.)  argue*  sensibly  that  Theodora 
would  not  have  immortalized  a  brothel  !  but  I  apply  this  fact  to  her 
tecond  and  chaster  residence  al  CooitaotiDople. 

the  old  law  in  Justinian'*  Code,   (I.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  tit.  xxvii. 

Hid  464.     The  new  edict   'about  the  year 

.r2   Aleman.   p.  :;8.  96  ;   very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than 


ject  of  his  affection  ;  the  treasures  of  the  east  were 
poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of  Justin  was 
determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  be- 
stow on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  cha- 
racter of  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female 
who  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  servile  origin  or 
theatrical  profession :  the  empress  Lupicina,  or 
Euphemia,  a  barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but  of 
irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute 
for  her  niece ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the  supersti- 
tious mother  of  Justinian,  though  she  acknowledged 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously  ap- 
prehensive, lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  art- 
ful paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness 
of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by  the 
inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  ex- 
pected the  death  of  the  empress  ;  he  despised  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  her  affliction  ;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the 
rigid  jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  re- 
pentance (the  words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for 
the  unhappy  females  who  had  prostituted  their  per- 
sons on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Romans.e  This  indulgence  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora  ;  her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with 
that  of  her  lover  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had  in- 
vested his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of 
the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  east.  But  the  usual 
honours  which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy 
either  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of 
Justinian.  He  seated  heron  the  throne  as  an  equal 
and  independent  colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora/  The  eastern  world  fell 
prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
daughter  of  Acacius.  The  prostitute  who,  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted 
the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a 
queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magistrates,  or- 
thodox bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.s 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally 
depraved  by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen 
to  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular  re- 
sentment, which   have  dissembled  the  virtues   of 


the  clause  of  mulieres  scevictr,  libertinae,  tabernariae.  See  the  novels 
89  and  117.  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops.  (Ale- 
man,  p.  41.) 

f  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gos- 
pels, qua  in  manibus  teneo,  and  by  the  holy  archangels,  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  puram  conscicntiam  gcrmannmrpie  servitium  me  servatnr  um, 
acratiarimil  DDN.N.  Justiniano  et  Theodora-  conjugi  ejus.  (Novell, 
viii.  tit.  3.)  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  favour  of  the 
widow  >  Communes  tituli  et  triumphi,  &c.  (Aleman.  p.  47,  48.) 
K  "  l.et  grealness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &c. 
Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen, 
in  the  general  picture  of  triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
Theodora. 
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Theodora,  exaggerated  her  vices,  and  condemned 
with  rigour  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the  youth- 
ful harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame,  ©r  contempt, 
she  often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude, escaped  from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital, 
and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the' 
palaces  and  gardens  which  were  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent 
as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of 
the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the 
evening  and  the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments 
were  occupied  by  the  favourite  women  and  eunuchs, 
whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  justice;  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry 
antichamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  a  tedious  at- 
tendance, they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
Theodora,  they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might 
suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the 
capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasury,  may  be 
excused  by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  death, 
which  could  leave  no  alternative  between  ruin  and 
the  throne  ;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might  ex- 
asperate Theodora  against  two  generals,  who,  dur- 
ing a  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty, 
so  repugnant  even  to  her  softest  vices,  has  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her 
numerous  spies  observed,  and  zealously  reported, 
every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their 
royal  mistress.  Whomsoever  they  accused  were 
cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,11  inaccessible  to  the 
inquiries  of  justice  ;  and  it  was  rumoured,  that  the 
torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in 
the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the 
voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.1  Some  of  these  unhappy 
victims  perished  in  deep  unwholesome  dungeons, 
while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of  their 
limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the 
world  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which 
was  commonly  extended  to  the  children  of  those 
whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured.  The  senator  or 
bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pro- 
nounced, was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and 
his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her 
own  mouth.  "If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my 
commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever,  that 
ycur  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."k 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not 
been  tainted  with  heresy,  her  exem- 
plary devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 


Her  virtues, 


h  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus,  (Anecdot.  c.  4.)  were  under 
tlie  palace.  Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  favour, 
able  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

i  A  more  jocular  whipping  was  inflicted  on  Saturninus,  for  presum- 
ing; to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favourite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been  found 
aTpiiTor.  (Anecdot.  c.  17.) 

k  Per  viventem  in  saecula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Auastasius  de  Vitis 
Pont.  Roman,  in  Vigilio,  p.  40. 

1  Ludewig,  p.  161—166.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  attempt, 
although  he  hath  not  much  charity  in  his  temper. 

iu  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17.)  with  the  Edifices.  (I.  i.e.  9.)  How 


her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelly. 
But,  if  she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the 
intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will 
allow  some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indul- 
gence to  her  speculative  errors.1  The  name  of 
Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honour,  in  all 
the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her 
less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been  seduced  or 
compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution. 
A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was 
converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monastery, 
and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  five 
hundred  women,  who  had  been  collected  from  the 
streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this 
safe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpe- 
tual confinement ;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  had  been  deli- 
vered from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  bene- 
factress."1 The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated 
by  Justinian  himself;  and  his  laws  are  attributed 
to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  revered  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity." 
Her  courage  was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of 
the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  court.  Her 
chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justi- 
nian, is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  implacable 
enemies  ;  and,  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius 
might  be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is 
due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice 
pleasure  and  habit  to  the  stronger  sense  either  of 
duty  or  interest.  The  wishes  and  prayers  of  Theo- 
dora could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful  son, 
and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriage.0  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
appointment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and 
absolute  ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affec- 
tions of  Justinian  ;  and  their  seeming  dissensions 
were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who  believed  them 
to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth  ;  but  it 
was  always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her 
physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this 
journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the  prastorian 
praefect,  the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and 
patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four  thousand 
attendants ;  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her 
approach  ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception  ; 
and  as  she  passed  through  Bithynia,  she  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and 
the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  Heaven  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health. p    At  length,  in  the 

differently  may  the  same  fact  he  stated  !  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  174, 
175.)  observes,  that  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  and 
clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  aurei 
a-piece. 

n  Novel,  viii.  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the 
name  Daemonodora.  (Aleman.  p.  G6.) 

o  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should 
prove  an  heretic  worse  than  Anastasius  himself.  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St. 
Sabae,  apud  Aleman.  p.  70.  109.) 

P  See  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Theophaues,  p.  158.  Procopius 
de  Edific.  1.  v.  c.  3. 
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and  death      twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage, 
a.  D.  54s.'      and  the   twenty-second  of  her  reign, 

Juue  11.  , 

she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer  ;*  and 
the  irreparable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband, 
who,  in  the  room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might 
have  selected  the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of 
the  east.r 

The  factions  of  II.  A  material  difference  may  be 
the  circus,  0bserved  in  the  games  of  antiquity: 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the 
Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic 
stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition  ; 
and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their  per- 
sonal skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the 
footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct 
their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.8  Ten,  twenty, 
forty  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same 
instant  ;  a  crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the 
victor ;  and  his  fame,  with  that  of  his  family  and 
country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains  more  durable 
than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  sena- 
tor, or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
would  have  blushed  to  expose  bis  person  or  his 
horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  magis- 
trates, or  the  emperors :  but  the  reins  were  aban- 
doned to  servile  hands;  and  if  the  profits  of  a 
favourite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of 
an  advocate,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects 
of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a 
disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  insti- 
tution, was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
drivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red  liveries ; 
two  additional  colours,  a  light  green,  and  a  caerulean 
blue,  were  afterwards  introduced;  and,  as  the  races 
were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  cha- 
riots contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
circus.  The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal 
establishment,  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their 
fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  ver- 
dure of  the  spring.1  Another  interpretation  pre- 
ferred the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the  struggle 
of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  vic- 
tories announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a 
prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
husbandmen    and    mariners    was    somewhat    less 

1  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimira  canceris  plaga  toto  cor- 
pore  perfnsa  vitarn  prodigiose  finivit.  (Victor  Tunnuncnsis  in  Chron.) 
On  neb  occasion*,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Aleman- 
ni)«  'p.  12,  13.)  understands  the  tvailiuit.  wot/mOn  "f  Theophanea  ;is 
civil  language,  which  doe»  not  imply  cither  piety  or  repentance;  yet 
two  year*  titer  li^r  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  I'aul  Silentia- 
riu»,"'in  Proem  v.  58—02.) 

t  A..  «lie  persecuted  tin:  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronioa  ex- 

'  •:  riirn<-«  of  Ere,  Halila,  Ilerodias,  ice. :  after  which  be  has 
r»".nr«:  t«,  hi«  infernal  dictionary:  civil  inferni  —  alumna  da-monum  — 
aatanico  agitata  spiritn— cestro  percita  diaboJico,  &c.  &c.  (A.  I).  MS, 

1:  d  and  feel  the  2.';rd  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  man. 
Hera,  passions,  -md  the  whole  f(,rm  and  spirit  of  the  chariot-rare. 
V,  e«t  «  Di  latitat  ion  on  the  Olympic  games,  (sect,  xii — xvii.)  affords 
■nodi  carious  and  authentic  information. 

•  I  a  four  colours,  albati,  rustnti,  prtmini,  veneti,  represent  the 
four   seasons,   a'cor'lin^  to   Cassiodonus,  (Var.  iii.  51.)  who  lavishes 


at  Rome. 


absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour 
which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained 
and  indulged  by  the  wisest  princes  ;  but  the  names 
of  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled  in  the 
blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus: 
they  frequented  their  stables,  ap- 
plauded their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists, 
and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace,  by  the 
natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The 
bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb 
the  public  festivity,  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles 
of  Rome  ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice 
or  affection,  interposed  his  authority  to  protect  the 
greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a 
patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the 
blue  faction  of  the  circus." 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  Th     distract 
though    not  the   virtues,   of    ancient  Constantinople 

t->  ,  /.        .  .         an(i  the  east. 

Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which 
had  agitated  the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fury 
in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal ; 
and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  mas- 
sacred, at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their 
blue  adversaries. x  From  the  capital,  this  pestilence 
was  diffused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
east,  and  the  sportive  distinction  of  two  colours 
produced  two  strong  and  irreconcilable  factions, 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  a  feeble  govern- 
ment.5' The  popular  dissensions,  founded  on  the 
most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord, 
which  invaded  the  peace  of  families,  divided 
friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex, 
though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the 
inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the 
wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human 
or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as 
the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers 
appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or  public  cala- 
mity. The  licence,  without  the  freedom,  of  demo- 
cracy, was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
and  the  support  of  a  faction  became  necessary  to 
every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honours. 
A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anas- 
tasius was  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were 
zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and 

much  wit  and  eloquence  oil  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  colours, 
the  three  first  may  be  fairly  translated  white,  red,  and  green.  I'enetiis 
is  explained  by  crcruleus,  a  word  various  and  vague  :  it  is  properly  the 
sky  reflected  in  the  sea;  but  custom  and  convenience  may  allow  blue 
as  an  equivalent  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub.  voce.  Spence's  Polymetis,  p. 
228.) 

u  See  Onnphriua  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Circeusibus,  1.  i.  c.  10,  1 1 ;  the 
seventeenth  Annotation  on  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans;  and 
Aleman.  ad  c.  vii.       . 

*  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  venetn,  he 
uses  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  cterulea  and  ca-realis.  Baronioa 
( A.  D.  501,  No.  4,  5,  6.)  is  satisfied  thai  the  blues  were  orthodox  ;  but 
Tillemont  is  angry  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs 
in  a  play-house.  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  554.) 

f  See  Procopiue,  Persic.  I.  i.  c  24.  In  describing  the  vicea  of  the 
I u  tioi  I  hkI  of  the  government,  the  public  is  not  more  favourable  than 
Hie  tecrel  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  20.)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 
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Justinian  favours  Justinian,2  and  their  grateful  patron 
the  blues.  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disor- 
ders of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  over- 
awed the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
east.  Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  affected 
to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and  barbaric  dress, 
the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close  sleeves  and 
ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice. 
In  the  day  they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards, 
but  in  the  night  they  boldly  assembled  in  arms, 
and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for  every  act  of 
violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  the 
green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal 
robbers,  and  it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold 
buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  daring  spirit, 
rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the  safe- 
guard of  private  houses  ;  and  fire  was  employed  to 
facilitate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of 
these  factious  rioters.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred 
from  their  depredations ;  to  gratify  either  avarice 
or  revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the 
innocent ;  churches  and  altars  were  polluted  by 
atrocious  murders  ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger. 
The  dissolute  youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the 
blue  livery  of  disorder  ;  the  laws  were  silent,  and 
the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed  ;  creditors  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges  to 
reverse  their  sentence  ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their 
slaves  ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children  ;  noble  matrons  were  prostituted  to  the 
lust  of  their  servants  ;  beautiful  boys  were  torn 
from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  wives,  unless 
they  preferred  a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands."  The  despair  of 
the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies, 
and  deserted  by  the  magistrate,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  defence,  perhaps  of  retaliation  :  but  those 
who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged  to  execution, 
and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods  and 
caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from 
whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of 
justice  who  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and 
to  brave  the  resentment,  of  the  blues,  became  the 
victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal :  a  praefect  of  Con- 
stantinople fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  a 
count  of  the  east  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and 
a  governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of 
Theodora,  on  the  tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he 
had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom,  and  a 
daring   attack   upon  his   own   Iife.b     An    aspiring 

x  The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Aneedot.  c.  7.)  is  attested 
by  Evagrius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  32.)  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  138, 
139.)  especially  for  Antioch;  and  Theophanes,  (p.  142.) 

a  A  wife  (says  Procopius)  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by  a 
blue-coat,  threw  herself  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the  second 
Syria  (Aleman.  p.  26.)  deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or  glory  of 
female  chastity,  and  name  the  heroine. 

b  The  doubtful  credit  of  Procopius  (Aneedot.  c.  17.)  is  supported  by 
the  less  partial  Evagrius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  the  names. 
The  tragic  fate  of  the  praefect  of  Constantinople  is  related  bv  John 
Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  139.) 


candidate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on 
the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well 
as  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was 
often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed,  announced 
his  firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent,  and  to 
chastise  the  guilty,  of  every  denomination  and 
colour.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  in- 
clined in  favour  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret 
affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  emperor  ; 
his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable  passions  of 
Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  forgave, 
the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and 
rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the  partiality 
of  the  former  reigns.  "  Ye  blues,  Justinian  is  no 
more  !  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  \"c 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Con-    sedition  of  Con 
stantinople  in  ashes,  was  excited  by   stantinopie,  sur- 

_  r  '  J     named  Mka, 

the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  a.  d.  532. 
reconciliation  of  the  two  factions.  In  anuary- 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  ides  of  January  :  the  games  were 
incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent 
of  the  greens ;  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  em- 
peror maintained  his  silent  gravity  ;  at  length, 
yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold, 
in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the 
most  singular  dialogue4  that  ever  passed  between  a 
prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints 
were  respectful  and  modest ;  they  accused  the  sub- 
ordinate ministers  of  oppression,  and  proclaimed 
their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  the 
emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent 
railers  I"  exclaimed  Justinian;  "  be  mute,  ye  Jews, 
Samaritans,  and  Manichaeans  !"  The  greens  still 
attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.  "  We  are 
poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not 
pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  persecution  is 
exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us  die, 
O  emperor!  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and 
for  your  service  \"  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and 
passionate  invectives  degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the 
majesty  of  the  purple;  they  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people; 
lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  born  ; 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of 
a  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  "  Do 
you  despise  your  lives?"  cried  the  indignant 
monarch  :  the  blues  rose  with  fury  from  their  seats; 
their  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest, 
spread   terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of 


c  See  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  147.)  yet  he  owns  that  Justinian  was 
attached  to  the  blues.  The  seeming  discord  of  the  emperor  and  Theo- 
dora, is  perhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refinement  by 
Procopius.  (Aneedot.  c.  10.)     See  Aleman.  Prsefat.  p.  6. 

d  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the 
popular  language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople  in  the 
seventh  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  bar- 
barous words,  for  which  Ducauge  cannot  always  find  a  meaning  or 
etymology. 
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Constantinople.  At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven 
notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  prefect,  were  carried  round  the 
city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  imme- 
diately beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was  hanged :  but  when 
the  same  punishment  was  inilicted  on  the  remaining 
two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground, 
the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent, conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church. e  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the 
blue  and  the  other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two 
factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of  their  patron  ; 
and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they  had  de- 
livered their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenge. 
The  palace  of  the  praefect,  who  withstood  the  sedi- 
tious torrent,  was  instantly  burnt,  his  officers  and 
guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced 
open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could 
only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military 
force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely  encountered  by  an 
armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  con- 
tinually increased;  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest 
barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned 
the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious 
motive,  had  been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the 
bloody  conflict.  The  tumult  was  exasperated  by 
this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  God  ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs  and 
windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  darted  fire-brands  against  the  houses; 
and  the  various  flames,  which  had  been  kindled  by 
the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without 
control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration 
involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first 
entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico 
from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Constantine ;  a  large 
hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed  ; 
many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed, 
and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was 
either  melted  or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror 
and  distress,  the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped 
over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side  ;  and  during 
five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  the 
factions,  whose  watch-word,  Nika,  vanquish!  has 
given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition/ 
The  d,stre«  of  As  'on£  as  tne  factions  were  divided, 
Justinian,  the  triumphant  bines,  and  desponding 
greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indifl'er- 
ence  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to 
censure  the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the 
finance ;  and  the  two  responsible  ministers,  the 
artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapacious  John  of  Cappa- 
docia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the 
pnblic  misery.    The  peaceful  murmurs  of  the  people 

•■  S*e  (hi*  church  and  rnonaskry  in  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  I.  iv. 
p.  182. 
t  The  history  of  the  Nika  sedition  is  extracted  from  Marcellious,  (in 


would  have  been  disregarded :  they  were  heard 
with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the 
quaestor,  and  the  praefect,  were  instantly  removed, 
and  their  offices  were  filled  by  two  senators  of 
blameless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession, 
Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to  confess 
his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  his 
gratefulsubjects  ;  but  they  distrusted  his  assuran- 
ces, though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  gospels ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their 
distrust,  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  strong  for- 
tress of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was 
now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy, 
and  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  insurgents, 
more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied 
with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey, 
two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  honour, 
nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the 
nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Capriciously 
trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal 
servants  before  the  throne ;  and,  during  five  days 
of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained  as  important 
hostages;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  pre- 
vailing over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers 
in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After 
a  fruitless  representation,  that  obedience  might  lead 
to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was 
surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who,  regard- 
less of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  transported  their  favourite  to  the  forum  of 
Constantine,  and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich 
collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterwards 
pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied  with 
the  advice  of  the  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of  the 
multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have 
oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor. 
The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication 
with  the  sea  ;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs ; 
and  a  secret  resolution  was  already  formed,  to 
convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures 
to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  Fjrrnness  0f 
whom  he  raised  from  the  theatre  had  Theodora. 
not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues, 
of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Beli- 
sarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the 
spirit  of  a  hero;  and  she  alone,  without  appre- 
hending his  future  hatred,  could  save  the  emperor 
from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his  unworthy  fears. 
"  Tf  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian,  "  were  the 
only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  ;  but  they  who 
have  reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dig- 
nity and  dominion.  I  implore  Heaven,  that  I  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and 

Cliron.J  Proeppiui,  (Persic.  1.  i.e.  26.)  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  213— 
218.)  Chron.  Patcbal.  (p.  336—340.)  Theophanes,  '.Chronograph,  p. 
Jo4  — 158  )  and  Zonaras,  (I.  xiv.  p.  61—63.) 
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purple  ;  that  I  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when 
I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If 
you  resolve,  O  Caesar  !  to  fly,  you  have  treasures  ; 
behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships  ;  but  tremble  lest  the 
desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile 
and  ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere 
to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glo- 
rious sepulchre."  The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored 
the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon 
discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situa- 
tion. It  was  an  easy  and  decisive  measure  to  revive 
the  animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  as- 
tonished at  their  own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling 
injury  should  provoke  them  to  conspire  with  their 
implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal 
The  sedition  is  benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the 
suppressed.  majesty  of  Justinian,  and  the  greens, 
with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone  in  the 
hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in 
three  thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to 
valour  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian 
wars.  Under  the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Mun- 
dus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from  the 
palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow 
passages,  expiring  flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and 
burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite 
gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow  space,  the 
disorderly  and  affrighted  crowd  was  incapable  of 
resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  regular  attack  ; 
the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance; 
and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous 
carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from 
his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pompey 
to  the  feet  of  the  emperor;  they  implored  his  cle- 
mency ;  but  their  crime  was  manifest,  their  inno- 
cence uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two 
nephews  of  Anastasius,  with  eighteen  illustrious 
accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consular  rank,  were 
privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself 
was  condemned,  during  several  years,  to  a  mourn- 
ful silence :  with  the  restoration  of  the  games,  the 
same  disorders  revived ;  and  the  blue  and  green  fac- 
tions continued  to  afflict  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  empire.* 

g  Marcellinus  says  in  general  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  circo  tru- 
cidatis.  Procopius  numbers  30,000  victims:  and  the  35,000  of  Theo. 
phanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonaras.  Such  is  the 
usual  progress  df  exaggeration. 

h  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  'Zwdexnos 
(Itineraria,  p.  631.)  or  review  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before 
the  year  535.  (Wesseling.  in  Praefat.  and  Not.  ad.  p.  623,  &c.) 

i  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10.)  and  the  administration  of  Joseph. 
The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  plenty 
of  Egypt:  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of  improvements: 
and  Warburton,  who  is  almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for 
the  Samaritan,  chronology.  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  29,  &c.) 

k  Eight  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000 
aurei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was 
graciously  excused  See  the  thirteenth  Edict  of  Justinian  :  the  num- 
bers are  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts. 

1  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  289.  These  veils,  7re7r\oi  ira/uiroiKiAoi,  were  the 
work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honourable  to 
the  manufactures  than  to  the  navigation  of  Phceuicia,  from  whence  they 
had  been  imported  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 


III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was    Agriculture  and 
barbarous,  still  embraced  the  nations   raaD"ract»reS  of 

tlie  eastern  em- 

whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  P're- 
Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia 
and  Persia.  Justinian  reigned  over  sixty-four  pro- 
vinces, and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  cities  ;  b 
his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ;  and  the 
improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually 
diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham ;  had  been  relieved  by 
the  well-known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the  same  country, 
a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable  of  ex- 
porting, each  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople ;  k 
and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the 
manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.1  The 
annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure, 
and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  ani- 
mals was  infinitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  build- 
ings, and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  luxury, 
which  are  more  durable  than  the  term  of  human  life, 
were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive  gene- 
rations. Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  sim- 
plified, the  humble  practice  of  the  arts:  society  was 
enriched  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the  facility 
of  exchange  ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged,  clothed, 
and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of  a  thousand  hands. 
The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been 
piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  va- 
riety of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair, 
skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have 
been  skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn  the 
human  body ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion 
of  permanent  colours  ;  and  the  pencil  was  success- 
fully employed  to  improve  the  labours  of  the  loom. 
In  the  choice  of  those  colours  m  which  imitate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion 
was  indulged;  but  the  deep  purple"  which  the 
Phoenicians  extracted  from  a  shell-fish,  was  re- 
strained to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced 
against  the  ambitious  subjects,  who  dared  to  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  throne." 

I  need  not  explain  that  silk?  is  originally   spun 

m  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  269,  &c.)  a  poetical  list  of  twelve 
colours  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is  almost  im. 
possible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  various  shades  both 
of  art  and  nature. 

n  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of 
antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  as  bull's  blood. — Obscuritas  rubens,  (says  Cassiodorus,  Var.  1,  2.) 
nigredo  sanguinea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des 
Arts,  part  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  184 — 215.)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  I 
doubt  whether  this  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

o  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  might  have  been  added  :  but  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law.  (Codex  Theodosian.  1.  x.  tit.  21.  leg.  3.  Codex  Justinian,  I.  xi. 
tit.  8.  leg.  5.)  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction,  was 
applied  to  the  mimte,  the  female  dancers.  (Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xv.  tit.  7. 
leg.  1 1.) 

1>  In  the  history  of  insects,  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses,) the  silk-worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx  of 
the  isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  xi.  26,  27.  with 
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The  use  of  silk  from  the  bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and 
by  the  Romans,  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb 
from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  but- 
terfly. Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silk-worms 
who  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry-tree, 
were  confined  to  China  ;  those  of  the  pine,  the  oak, 
and  the  ash.  were  common  in  the  forests  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  ;  but  as  their  education  is  more 
difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  they 
were  generally  neglected,  except  in  the  little  island 
'  f  Geos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was 
procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean  manufac- 
ture, the  invention  of  a  woman,  forfemale  use,  was 
long  admired  both  in  the  east  and  at  Rome.  What- 
ever suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of 
the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient 
writer,  who  expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which 
was  combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese  ; n 
and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous  than  the 
truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of 
nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  cen- 
sured, in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the 
Romans ;  and  Pliny,  in  affected  though  forcible 
language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which 
explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the  per- 
nicious purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
draperies  and  transparent  matrons/  A  dress  which 
showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  colour  of  the 
skin,  might  gratify  vanity,  or  provoke  desire  ;  the 
silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China,  were 
sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women, 
and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a 
looser  texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  linen 
threads.5  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of 
Pliny,  the  use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was 
confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the  opulent  citizens 
of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familia- 
rized with  the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who, 
by  this  effeminate  habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of 
an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aurelian  complained,  that 
a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces 
of  gold  :  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand, 
and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  ac- 
cident or  monopoly  sometimes  raised  the  value  even 
above  tlic  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufacturers 
of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  content  them- 

tb*  note*  of  the  two  learned  Jesuit",  Hardouin  and  Brotier,)  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China;  [Memoires  »ur  let  Chinois 
torn.  ii.  p.  375—506.]  but  our  silk,  worm,  a*  well  as  tin-  white  mulberry- 
tree,  were  unknown  to  TbeopbraftOJ  and  Pliny 

'  •■  vgicii.  121.    Berica  quanta  renerinl  in  usum  planissiroe  non 

IspicOT  tamen  in  Julii  Cseviris  avo,  nam  ante  non  invenio,  -.ays 

Justus  I.ip.iii,    [Excuraua  i.  ad  Tacit.  Anna],  ii.32.)  S.i-  Dion  Caatiux 

(I.  xliii.  p.  356.  edit.  Reimar,)  and  Pauaanias,  (I.  vi.  p.  519.)  the  first 

bet    DOW|  wr  strangely,  the  Scrie  inaect. 
«  Tarn   lousrinquo   orbe  petitur,    lit   in    publico   rnatrona  trantluceat 
.  .  ut  denude!  fa-mi nas  vestis,  ( Plin.  ri.  20.  xi  21.)  Varro  and  Pub- 
bus  gyros  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  ventre.,,  vi  nlus  texili-,  and 

nebula  linea.  [  Bora  t.  sermon.  i.2.  101.  with  the  notes  ol  Torrentiua  and 

I  - 

'  •     the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and 

-    -rner.t.  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  re. 

'  Balmasiua,  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  127.  309,  310.330 

!    :n   >-    3B1.  395.  513.)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  moat  com- 

l>  joti  or  Leyden. 

t  Flanus  Vopisctuin  Aurelian.  c.  4V  in  Hist.  August,  p.  224.    See 

Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  392.  and  Plioiau.  Excrcitat.  in  Solinum,  p. 


selves  with  a  ninth  part  of  that  extravagant  rate.* 
A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discriminate  the 
dress  of  comedians  from  that  of  senators  ;  and  of  the 
silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  far  greater 
part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian. 
They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  surnamed  the  silk- 
worm of  the  sea  :  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the 
mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock,  is  now  ma- 
nufactured for  curiosity  rather  than  use;  and  a  robe 
obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials,  was  the 
gift  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.11 
A  valuable   merchandise  of  small     T 

Importation 

bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the  ex-   from  China  by 

c  ,        ,  .  ,    ,  laud  and  sea. 

pence  ot  land-carriage  ;  and  the  cara- 
vans traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  days  from  the  Chinese 
ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  mer- 
chants, *  who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and 
Nisibis :  but  this  trade,  which  in  the  interv  als  of 
truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was 
totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival 
monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly  number 
Sogdiana,  and  even  Serica,  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by 
the  Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sog- 
doites,  beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure 
of  their  conquerors,  the  white  Huns,  and  the  Turks, 
who  successively  reigned  over  that  industrious 
people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not  ex- 
tirpated the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in 
a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four 
gardens  of  Asia  ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bo- 
chara  are  advantageously  seated  for  the  exchange 
of  its  various  productions  ;  and  their  merchants 
purchased  from  the  Chinese  ?  the  raw  or  manufac- 
tured silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia  for 
the  use  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of 
China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as 
the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary  kingdoms,  and 
if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold  adventure  was 
rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult 
and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand  to  the  first 
town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less 
than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  days  :  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  the  Jazartes  they  entered  the  de- 
sert ;   and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless  they  are 

G94,  605.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  25.)  state  a  partial  and  im- 
perfect rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

n  Procopius  de  Edif.  I.  iii.  c.  I.  These  pinnesde  mer  are  found  near 
Smyrna,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their 
silk  was  presented  to  pope  Benedict  XIV. 

x  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  20.  I.  ii.  c.  25.  Gothic.  I.  iv.  c.  17.  Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  1(17.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
Isidore  of  Cbarax  (in  Stathmia  Parthicie,  p.  7, 8.  in  Hudson,  Geograph. 
Minor,  torn,  ii.)  has  marked  I  lie  roads,  and  Arnuiianus  Marcclliiius  (I. 
xxiii.  c.  6.  p.  400.)  has  enumerated  the  provinces. 

y  The  blind  admiration  of  Hie  Jesnists  confounds  the  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Chinese  history.  They  are  more  critically  distinguished 
by  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  dee  Buns,  torn.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tables,  part  ii. 
in  the  Geography.  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii.  xliii  )  who  discovers  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  christian 
sera.  He  his  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  wesl :  but  these  connexions  are  slight, 
casual,  and  obscure  ;  nor  did  the  Komaiisenterlam  a  suspicion  that  the 
Seres  or  Sinae  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own. 
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restrained  by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always 
considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  ob- 
jects of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  rob- 
bers, and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk  caravans 
explored  a  more  southern  road  ;  they  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 
port  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of 
the  west.2  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found 
less  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of 
time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the  only 
European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way, 
applauds  his  own  diligence,  that,  in  nine  months  after 
his  departure  from  Pekin,he  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the 
free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great 
river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China 
were  subdued  and  civilized  by  the  emperors  of  the 
north  ;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the  chris- 
tian sera  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees  and 
their  precious  inhabitants  ;  and  if  the  Chinese, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might 
have  spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified  to  examine,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voyages  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but 
their  ancestors  might  equal  the  labours  and  success 
of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  naviga- 
tion might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we  may  apply 
that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules.a  Without 
losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annu- 
ally visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the 
productions,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artifi- 
cers, of  China ;  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  oppo- 
site peninsula,  are  faintly  delineated  b  as  the  regions 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this 
wealth  was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The 
direct  interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about 
three  hundred  leagues  ;  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
navigators  were  conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and 
periodical  winds,  and  the  ocean  might  be  securely 
traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  instead  of 
iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana, 
was  divided  between  two  hostile  princes ;  one  of 
whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the  elephants,  and 
the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the 
more   solid   riches   of  domestic   industry,   foreign 

i  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investigated 
in  the  relations  of  Haekluyt  and  Thevenot,  (the  ambassadors  of  Sha- 
rokh,)  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  Pere  Greuber,  &c.  See  likewise  Han  ■ 
way's  Travels,  (vol.  i.  p.  345—357.)  A  communication  through  Thibet 
has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sovereigns  of  Bengal. 

a  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to 
Ceylon,  see  Renaudot,  (on  the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8—11. 
13—17.  141-157.)  Dampier,  (vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  the  Hist.  Philosophique 
des  deux  Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  98.)  and  the  Hist.  Generales  des  Voyages, 
(torn.  vi.  p.  201.) 

b  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  &c.  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is 
finely  illustrated  by  D'Anville.  (Antiquite  Geographique  de  l'lnde, 
especially  p.  161 — 198.)  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  com- 
merce and  conquest,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps 
and  memoirs  of  Major  Reunel.     If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  iu- 


trade,  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trinquemale, 
which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  east 
and  west.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective 
countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had 
collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial 
commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a 
rival,  his  power  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  Roman, 
who  confounded  their  vanity  by  comparing  his  pal- 
try coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  ^Ethiopian  ship,  as 
a  simple  passenger.0 

As   silk   became    of  indispensable    .       ,     . 

.    .  Introduction  of 

use,  the  emperor  Justinian  saw,  with  siik.worms  into 
concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occu-  reece- 
pied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  impor- 
tant supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects 
was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have 
restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might 
have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of 
Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Justinian 
embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited 
the  aid  of  his  christian  allies,  the  ^Ethiopians  of 
Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of 
navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port  of 
Adulis,d  still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Gre- 
cian conqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds, 
and  aromatics ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  un- 
equal competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always 
prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the 
markets  of  India  ;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the 
disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpected  event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached 
to  the  Indians:  a  bishop  already  governed  the  chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast  of  Malabar; 
a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  mission- 
aries pursued  the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia.e  Two  Persian  monks  had  long  re- 
sided in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin, 
the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  supersti- 
tions, and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations, 
they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common  dress 
of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the 
myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education  (either  on 
trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 

quiries  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will  succeed, 
and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  geographers. 

c  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny,  (vi.  24.)  Solinus,  (c.  53.)  and  Salmas. 
Plinianae  Exercitat.  (p.  781,  782  )  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often 
confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  described 
by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes ;  yet  even  the  christian  topographer  has 
exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese trade  is  rare  and  curious,  (1.  ii.  p.  138.  1.  xi.  p.  337,  338.  edit. 
Montfaucnn.) 

d  See  Procopius,  Persic.  (1.  ii.  c.  20.)  Cosmas  affords  some  interest- 
ing knowledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis,  (Topograph. 
Christ.  I.  ii.  p.  138.  140—143.)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along 
the  African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi,  (p.  138,  139.)  and  as  far  as  Ta- 
probane, (1.  xi.  p.  339.) 

e  See  the  christian  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas,  (1.  iii.  p.  178,  179.  1. 
xi.  p.  337.)  and  consult  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (torn.  iv.  p.  413— 548.) 
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labour  of  queens.'  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but 
that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous  progeny  might  be  pre- 
served and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Reli- 
gion or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian 
monks  than  the  love  of  their  country  :  after  a  long: 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted 
their  project  to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Justinian. 
To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving 
of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China, 
deceived  a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  Under  their 
direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  sea- 
son by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung;  the  worms  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they  lived  and  laboured 
in  a  foreign  climate  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butter- 
flies was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees 
were  planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising 
generations.  Experience  and  reflection  corrected 
the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  am- 
bassadors acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
China  in  the  education  of  the  insects,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  silk,s  in  which  both  China  and  Con- 
stantinople have  been  surpassed  by  the  industry  of 
modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benefits 
of  elegant  luxury  ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain, 
that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art 
of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the 
comedies  of  Menander  and  the  entire  decads  of 
Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  editions 
of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe 
mizht  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of 
speculative  science,  but  the  christian  geography  was 
forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
study  of  nature  was  the  surest  symptom  of  an  un- 
believing mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  the 
habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone,  and  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  four  hundred 
days'  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the 
solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.11 

f  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China,  may 
be  *e»n  in  Duhalde.  (Description  Generalc  de  la  Chine,  torn.  li.  p.  165. 
2*10 — 223  ,  1  he  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  rruowued  both  for 
quantity  and  quality. 

I  Proeopiua,  I.  nii  Gothic   iv.  c.   17.  Tbeopbanei  Byzant.  apud 

'   A   Ixxxiv   p.  38.    Zonaraa,  torn.  ii.  I.   xiv.  p.  69.    Pagi,  (torn. 

.   -  to  the  year  869  this  memorable  importation.    Menan. 

det    in  Excerpt.  Legat  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sog. 

doitet;  and  Tneophylact  Bimocatta,  'I  vii.  c.  0  )  darkly  represents  the 

two  rival  kingdoms  in  {China)  the  country  of  silk. 

'  -mas,  surnamed  Indicopleusles,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  per. 
formed  bh  voyage  about  the  year  522,  and  eompOfed  -it  Alexandria, 
between  635  and  847,  Christian  Topography,  [MontfauQon,  Praefat.  c. 
i  ,  in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe; 
■Od  Photius  had  read  this  work,  (Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  'J,  10  j  which  displays 
the  prejudices  of  a  rnonk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant  :  the  most 
valuable  part  has  been  tr i\ rri  in  French  and  in  Creek  by  Melchiaedec 
Tberrnot,  'Relations  CorietMea,  part  i.j  and  the  whole  if  Mure  published 
in  a  splendi'l  edition  by  the  I'ere  .Montfauc/ni.  'Nova  Collectio Patram, 
Pan.,  1707,  2  vols,  in  fol.  torn.  ii.  p.  113—346.)  Hut  the  editor.  I  II,..,- 
ligbl  bloshat  not  djacoverin.;  the  Nestorian  heresy  of  Cosmas, 
which  ha.«  ticen  detected  by  I.i  <  i  /'•,  <  hristianisme  des  Indc,  torn. 
i    p.  t'>— V, 

.    ins   'I.  ni.  r .  39,  40.;  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with 
Zoairaui  for  calumniating  the  great  Constautine.     In  collecting  all  the 


IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  state  of  the 
dissatisfied  with  the  times,  and  with  revenue, 
the  government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  Asia  by  the  monks :  the  poverty  of 
the  west  discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  east :  the  produce  of  labour  was  consumed 
by  the  unprofitable  servants  of  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  army  ;  and  a  rapid  decrease  was  felt  in  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  constitute  the 
national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been 
alleviated  by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that 
prudent  emperor  accumulated  an  immense  treasure, 
while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the  most  odious 
or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude  universally 
applauded  the  abolition  of  the  (/old  of  affliction,  a 
personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,'  but 
more  tolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than 
in  the  substance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa 
paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold, 
which  was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand 
artificers.k  Yet  such  Mas  the  parsimony  which  sup- 
ported this  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  an- 
nual revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions 
sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.1  His  example  was  neglected,  and 
his  treasure  was  abused,  by  the  nephew  of  Justin. 
The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by 
alms  and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  find  ignomi- 
nious treaties.  His  revenues  were  found  inadequate 
to  his  expenses.     Every  art  was  tried 

Avarice  and  pro- 

to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  fusion  cf  Justi- 
silver  which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  nian- 
hand  from  Persia  to  France  : m  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapa- 
ciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendour  and  poverty ; 
he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden  treasures," 
and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of  his 
debts.0  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity :  but 
public  discontent  is  credulous ;  private  malice  is 
bold  ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Procopius. 
The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices  of 
Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  ma- 
levolent pencil.     Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed 

bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  diligent 
and  artful  :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute  their  daugh- 
ters. Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  165,  166.  Lipsiae,  1784.)  Timotheus 
of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  (Suidas,  torn, 
iii.  p.  475.)  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  (('cdmius, 
j>.  35.)— a  happy  instance  (if  it  he  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

k  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Hibliothera  Orientalis  of  Asseinan,  (torn, 
i.  p.  268  )  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Edean, 

1  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the 
treasurers  themselves.  Tiberius  had  vicies  ter  milles ;  but  far  differ- 
ent  was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

m  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  30.)  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
well  informed  ;  and  Zonaras,  (I.  xiv.  c.  61.)  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
read  with  rare,  and  thought  without  prejudice:  yet  their  colours  are 
almost  as  black  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes. 

D  Procopiui  (Anecdot  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times. 
The  death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth 
or  poverty. 

o  See  Corippus  de  Laudiblll  .Tustini  Aug.  1.  ii.  260,  &c.  384,  tec. 
"  Plurima  sunt  vivo  minium  neglecta  parent!, 
"  I'ndc  tot  exhauttua  contraxit  debita  fiscus. 
Centenaries  of  gold    were  brought   by  strong  arms  into  the   hippo- 
drcmc  : 

"Debita  genitoris  pcrsolvit,  cauta  recepit. ' 
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to  the  worst  motives  :  error  is  confounded  with 
guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses  : 
the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  ap- 
plied as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years  :  the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for 
the  faults  of  his  officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  subjects  ;  and  even  the 
calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earthquakes,  and  in- 
undations, are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the  daemons, 
who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Justi- 
nian, p 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the 
anecdotes  of  avarice  and  rapine,  under  the  follovv- 
Pemicious     ing  heads. — I.  Justinian  was  so  pro- 
savings.      fuse  that  he  couid  not  be  liberal.    The 

civil  and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble 
rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they  ascended  by 
seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose  ;  the 
annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  honourable  class 
was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  domestic  economy 
was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as 
the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The 
posts,  the  salaries  of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal 
illuminations,  were  objects  of  more  general  con- 
cern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even  the 
soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of 
military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impu- 
nity. The  emperor  refused,  at  the  return  of  each 
fifth  year,  the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of 
gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  and  Persia.  II.  The  humanity 
of  his  predecessors  had  always  remit- 
ted, in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign, 
the  arrears  of  the  public  tribute ;  and  they  dex- 
terously assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims 
which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  "  Justinian, 
in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted 
a  similar  indulgence  ;  and  many  of  his  subjects 
have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose 
value  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by  hos- 
tile inroads,  Anastasius  promised  a  general  exemp- 
tion of  seven  years  :  the  provinces  of  Justinian  have 
been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
and  Sclavonians  ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dis- 
pensation of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those 
places  which  were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian,  who 
expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted 
to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans ;  a 
false  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic 
record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries 
of  gold   (fifty-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for 

P  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11 — 14.  18.  20—30.)  supply  many  facts  and  more 
complaints. 

q  One  to  ScythopolK  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve  for 
thfi  rest  of  the  province.    Aleman  (p.  59.)  honestly  produces  this  fact 
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that  desolate  province  by  the  intercession  of  St. 
Sabas.i  III.  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to 
explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a 
hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring  pestilence 
on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  ac- 
complices of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Jus- 
tinian alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle, 
that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sus- 
tain the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  property  of 
individuals.  The  Anona,  or  supply 
of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army  and 
capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction, 
which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  distress  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expense  and  labour  of  distant 
carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary 
requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  ;  but  the  proprietors, 
after  a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation, 
received  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that  they 
would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  delivering 
both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  grana- 
ries. These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  capital ;  yet  Con- 
stantinople did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism 
of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  for  the  service  of  the  barbarians. 
At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  praetor  was  sta- 
tioned, the  minister  of  imperial  avarice ;  heavy 
customs  were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their  mer- 
chandise ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer;  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  (he 
artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price,  of  the  mar- 
ket; and  a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain 
of  the  deficiency  of  water  and  bread.1  The  aerial 
tribute,  without  a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object, 
was  an  annual  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  the  emperor  accepted  from  his 
praetorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of  payment  were 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magis- 
trate. IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less 
intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  mono- 
polies, which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  in- 
dustry, and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest 
gain,  imposed  an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the  wants 
and  luxury  of  the  subject.  "  As  soon  (I  transcribe 
the  anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was 
usurped  by  the  imperial  treasurer,  a  whole  people, 
the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger, 
or  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  pro- 
vince might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures, 
but  in  this  example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially 
overlooked  the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which 

from  a  MS.   life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  since  published  by  Cotelerius. 

r  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  232.)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and 
Zonaras  (I.  xiv.  p.  63.)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  ser- 
vants, stole  from  the  aqueducts. 
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the  empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian. 
His  addition  of  one  seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of 
copper-money  may  be  interpreted  with  the  same 
candour ;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise, 
appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither 
alloyed  the  purity,  nor  enhanced  the  value,  of  the 
gold  coin,s  the  legal  measure  of  public  and  private 
payments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction 
required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
to  accomplish  their  engagements,  might  be  placed 
in  an  odious  light,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from 
the  emperor  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of  honours  and 
offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  per- 
mission, or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian 
and  Theodora.  The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of 
favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had 
undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magistrate,  should  find  a 
rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labour,  danger,  the 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy  inter- 
est which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and 
mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened 
the  slumbering  virtue  of  Justinian  ;  and  he  attempt- 
ed, by  the  sanction  of  oaths'  and  penalties,  to  guard 
the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of 
a  year  of  perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended, 
and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her  triumph  over 
the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The 
testament  of  Eulalius,  count  of  the 
domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his  sole  heir,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  his 
debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a 
decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in 
marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold. 
But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did 
not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in 
Grecian  history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the 
honourable  part  prescribed  for  his  imitation.  He 
checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  ap- 
plauded the  confidence  of  his  friend,  discharged 
the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three  virgins 
under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled 
the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tender- 
ness of  their  father.11  The  humanity  of  a  prince 
(for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some 
praise;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  dis- 
cover the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting  the  legal 
or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by 
eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither 

•  For  an  aureus,  one  sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he  gave 
no  more  than  ISO  folles,  or  ounce"  of  copper,  A  disproportion  Of  tin- 
mint,  below  the  market  price,  miiirt  have  won  produced  a  scarcity  of 

•mall  money.  In  England,  Im/ir  pence  in  copper  would  ^'11  for  no 
more  thin  seren  pence,  (gtnitb'l  Inquiry  ",t"  ""'  health  ol  Villous, 
roL  i.  p.  49  }    For  Justinian'*  gold  coin,  »ee  Bragriuf,  M   Iv.  c.  30.) 

«  The  oath  is  conceited  in  the  most  formidable  words.  (Novell,  viii. 
tit.  ?,.,    The  defaulter*  imprecate  on  tbemtelrea,  quiequid  babeni  telo 

rum  armamentaria  CO>li  :  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Oiezi,  tin 
tremor  of  Cain,  6cc.  besidei  all  temporal  pains. 

«  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  related  hy  Lucian 
of  Eodaaoidat  of  Corinth,  (in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  630.)  and  the 

story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  though  feeble,  comedy  of  Fonteiiclle. 


widows  nor  orphans  were  spared ;  and  the  art  of 
soliciting,  or  extorting,  or  supposing,  testaments, 
was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of  the 
palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  in- 
vades the  security  of  private  life  ;  and  the  monarch 
who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to 
interpret wealth  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  pro- 
ceed, from  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of 
confiscation.  VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conver- 
sion of  pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the 
faithful ;  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  this  holy 
plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who 
became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice.* 

Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  re-  Theministersof 
fleeted  on  the  character  of  Justinian  ;  Justinian. 
but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit, 
was  intercepted  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom 
promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected 
for  their  talents.?  The  merits  of  Tribonian  the 
quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  the  economy  of  the  east 
was  subordinate  to  the  praetorian  praefect,  and  Pro- 
copius has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait 
which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  noto- 
rious vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia.2  His  know- 
ledge was  not  borrowed  from  the  joun  ofCappa- 
schools,a  and  his  style  was  scarcely  docia' 
legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of  native 
genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find 
expedients  in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The 
corruption  of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of 
his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected  of 
magic  and  pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  in- 
sensible to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of 
man  ;  and  his  aspiring  fortune  was  raised  on  the 
death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the 
ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment  of  dinner,  he  as- 
siduously laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  world  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual  and  obscene 
pleasures,  and  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were 
interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of 
an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  re- 
commended him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Jus- 
tinian :  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
fury  of  the  people  ;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the 
immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy  ;  and  they  felt 
above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  administra- 
tion, that  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than 
instructed  by  misfortune.     Their  murmurs  served 

x  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  101—103. 

y  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake — douhtless  a 
judgment  !  The  complaints  and  clamours  of  the  people  in  Agathias 
(I,  v.  p.  140,  147.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena 
pecuma  reddenda  of  Corippus  (I.  ii.  381,  &c.)  is  not  very  honourable 
to  Justinian's  memory. 

■i.  See  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procopius. 
M'ersic.  I.  i.  c  24,  25.  I.  ii.  c.  30.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  13.  Anecdot.  c.  2.  17. 
22.)  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  reputation  of  the  praefect. 

h  (ii/  yap  a\\o  ovf>cv  e?  "ypn/i/ia-no-rovr  (j>onu>v  c/iaOev  oti  u,r|  7pa/U 
/riTu,  mil  Tavra  nana  xaKius  -,pu>|/ai— a  forcible  expression. 
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only  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  Justinian  ;  but  the 
praefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour,  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before 
which    every   knee  was   bent,   and   attempted    to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor  and 
his  beloved  consort.     Even  Theodora  herself  was 
constrained   to    dissemble,   to    wait  a   favourable 
moment,  and  by  an  artful  conspiracy  to  render  John 
of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion.    At  a  time  when  Belisarins,  unless  he  had 
been  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his 
wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confidence 
of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discon- 
tent to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  praefect ;  the 
credulous  virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  danger- 
ous project,  and  John,  who  might  have  known  the 
value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept 
a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.     An  ambuscade  of  guards 
and  eunuchs  had  been  posted  by  the  command  of 
Theodora ;  they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize 
or  punish   the   guilty   minister:  he  was  saved   by 
the  fidelity  of  his  attendants  ;  but  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to   a  gracious    sovereign,  who    had   privately 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.     The  favourite  of 
Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or 
domestic  tranquillity  :  the  conversion  of  a  praefect 
into  a  priest  extinguished  his  ambitious  hopes,  but 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alleviated  his  disgrace, 
and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cyzicus  an 
ample  portion  of  his  riches.     Such  imperfect  re- 
venge could  not  satisfy  the   unrelenting  hatred  of 
Theodora  ;  the  murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent  pretence  ;  and  John  of 
Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a  thousand 
deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent.     A  great  minister,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician, 
was  ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  male- 
factors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of 
his  fortunes  ;  he  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment  at  Antinopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  praefect  of  the  east  begged  his  bread 
through  the  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name. 
During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Theodora  ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  em- 
peror to  recall  a  servant  whom  he  had  abandoned 
with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal 

b  The  chronology  of  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  Pagi  I  can  discern  that  John  was  appoiuted  praetorian  praefect 
of  the  east  in  the  year  530;  that  he  was  removed  in  January  532— re- 
stored before  June  533 — banished  in  541 — and  recalled  between  June 
548  and  April  1,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97.)  gives  the  list  of  his  ten  sue. 
cessors— a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign. 

c  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  c.  2.)  and  Galen 
(1.  iii.  de  Temperamentis,  torn.  i.  p.  81.  edit.  Basil.)  in  the  second 
century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively  affirmed  by 
Zonaras  (I.  ix.  p.  424.)  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Tzetzes,  (Chi- 
liad ii.  119,  &c.)  Eustathius,  (ad  Iliad.  E.  338.)  and  the  scholiast  of 
Lucian.  See  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  I.  iii.  c.  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  551, 
552.)  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quota- 
tions. 

d  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  55.)  affirms^  the  fact,  without  quoting  any 
evidence. 

e  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he 
2X_ 


profession.  His  successors  convinced  the  subjects 
of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppression  might  still 
be  improved  by  experience  and  industry  ;  the  frauds 
of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of 
the  praefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the  quaestor, 
the  public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
eastern  empires 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  His  edifices  and 
cemented  with  the  blood  and  treasure  architects. 
of  his  people  ;  but  those  stately  structures  appeared 
to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and 
actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects. 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  which  de- 
pend on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical 
power  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the 
emperors  ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by 
Proclus  and  Anthemius  ;  and  if  their  miracles  had 
been  related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might 
now  enlarge  the  speculations,  instead  of  exciting 
the  distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  port  of  Syracuse  by  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes  ;c  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a  similar  ex- 
pedient was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the 
Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
*o  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius  against  the  bold 
enterprise  of  Vitalian.d  A  machine  was  fixed  on 
the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  an  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and 
movable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  meridian  sun ;  and  a  consuming  flame  was 
darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred 
feet.e  The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is 
invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  his- 
torians ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never 
adopted  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  places/  Yet 
the  admirable  experiments  of  a  French  philosopher  s 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror  ; 
and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to  at- 
tribute the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the 
idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist.  According  to 
another  story,  Proclus  applied  sulphur  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Gothic  fleet  ;h  in  a  modern  imagina- 
tion, the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connected 
with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  suspicion 
is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  An- 
themius.1 A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five 
sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective 

had  read,  perhaps  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of 
Anthemius.  That  treatise,  wep<  irapaio^av  ^r]xa^J■V|J■aTu)v,  has  been 
lately  published,  translated,  aud  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar 
and  a  mathematician.  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xlii.  p.  392— 451.)  „,.,.. 

f  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
Livy;  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinus  and  all 
the  contemporaries  of  the  sixth  century. 

g  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthemius,  the 
immortal  Buffon  imagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with 
which  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet.  (Supplement 
a  1'Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  399—483.  quarto  edition.)  What  mira- 
cles would  not  his  genius  have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with 
roval  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or  Syracuse? 

h  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  120—124.)  relates  the  fact :  but  he  seems 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

i  Agathias,  I.  v.  p.  149—152.     The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  arihi- 
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professions  by  merit  and  success.  Olympius  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and  Alexander  became 
learned  physicians  :  but  the  skill  of  the  former  was 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while 
his  more  ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and 
reputation  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the 
grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius  the  mathematician 
and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, who  invited  them  to  Constantinople  ;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the 
schools  of  eloquence,  the  other  tilled  the  capital 
and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his 
art.  In  a  trilling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls  or 
windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour 
7.x. no;  but  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by 
the  master  of  mechanics,  whose  malicious,  though 
harmless,  stratagems  are  darkly  represented  by  the 
iguorance  of  Agathias.  In  a  lower  room,  Anthe- 
mius arranged  several  vessels  or  caldrons  of  water, 
each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was 
artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of 
the  adjacent  building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath 
the  caldron  ;  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  as- 
cended through  the  tubes  ;  the  house  was  shaken  by 
the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  in- 
habitants might  wonder  that  the  city  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  earthquake  which  they  had  felt.  At 
another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which 
hashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of 
Anthemius ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which 
he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain  minute 
and  sonorous  particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in 
tragic  style  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must 
vield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who  shook  the 
earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius 
of  Anthemius  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Mile- 
sian, was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose 
taste  for  architecture  had  degenerated  into  a  mis- 
chievous and  costly  passion.  His  favourite  archi- 
tects submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties  to 
•  ustinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  bow  much  their 
laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  or  celestial  inspiration  of  an  em- 
peror, whose  views  were  always  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  soul." 

loudly  praised  by  Procopius  (<le  Edif.  Li.  c.  I.)  and  Paulus 
Silei.tiann-,  'part  i.  134,  & 

Procopius,  (do  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  1,  2.  I.  it,  c.  3.)     He  r<  latea  a 
coincidence  of  dream*  wbicfa  rappotet  fome  fraud  In  Justinian  oi  Ins 

Hrilntut  I  ii<  v  Ixitb  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  Mine  plan  for  stopping  an 
inundation  at   I>ara.     A  stone-(|iiarry   near  Jerusalem   WU   revealed  to 

tli"  emperor:  'I.  r.  c.  '<.,  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual 
custody  of  St.  Sophia.  (Anonym,  de  Antio,.  ('..  P.  I.  Ir.  p.  70  ) 

1   Among  the  crowd  ol"  ancient*  and  moderns  who  have  celebratl  'I  the 

■     Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  I.  Four  original 

spectators  and   historians;   Procopius,   (de  Edific.  I.  i.  c.  I.)  Agathias, 

'I.  t.  p.  158,  i.Vi.    Paul  Silentiariu*.  (in  a  poem  of  W2S<  hexameters, 

I     •iinem.   Alexiad.j   and    I. vibrios  l\.  iv.   c.   31.)     2. 

Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period  :  George  Codinue,  (de  Origin. 

'  P  04—74  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Itaiiduri.  (Imp.  Orient, 
torn.  i.  1.  iv.   p.  f;s—  HO.    3.  The  great    Byzantine  antiquarian,  Du- 


The  principal   church,   which    was 

,     ,.  ,.         ,       ~  ,  ~  Foundation  of 

dedicated  by  the  founder  of  Constan-  the  church  of 
tinople  to  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  t-  ^  ,a' 
wisdom,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  after  the 
exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the  Ni/ta  of 
the  blue  and  green  factions.  No  sooner  did  the 
tumult  subside,  than  the  christian  populace  deplor- 
ed their  sacrilegious  rashness  ;  but  they  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory 
of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
was  strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justi- 
nian.1 The  ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spa- 
cious plan  was  described,  and  as  it  required  the 
consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained 
the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires 
and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch.  Anthe- 
mius formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the 
hands,  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose  payment  in 
pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed  beyond  the 
evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic, 
surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  en- 
couraged their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal, 
and  his  rewards.  The  new  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven 
months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  ex- 
claimed with  devout  vanity,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  who 
hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !"m  But 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty 
years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled  by  an  earthquake, 
which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its 
splendour  was  again  restored  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  same  prince  ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  cen- 
turies, a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into 
the  principal  mosch,  has  been  imitated  by  the 
Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues 
to  excite  the  fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  more  rational  curiosity  of  European  travellers. 
The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disap-  Descrj  Uon 
pointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of 
half-domes  and  shelving  roofs  :  the  western  front, 
the  principal  approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and 
magnificence  :  and  the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been 
much  surpassed  by  several  of  the  Latin  cathedrals. 
But  the  architect  who  first  erected  an  aerial  cupola, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold  design  and  skilful 
execution.     The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated 

range.  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Silentiar.  p.  525—598.  and  C.  P.  Christ. 
I  ,,,.  p,  5—78.)  4.  Two  French  travellers— the  one  Peter  Gylhus,  (de 
Topograph.  C.  P.  I.  ii.  c.  3,  4.)  in  the  sixteenth;  the  other,  Grrlnt: 
(Voyage  de  C.  P.  p.  95—104.  Paris,  1680,  in  4to.)  he  has  given  plans, 
prospects,  and  inside-views  of  St.  Sophia;  and  bis  plans,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Dueange.  I  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  christian  can 
now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  oriental  Geographer. 

in  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticoes,  &c.  ;  but 
the  proper  structure  of  the  bouse  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the 
Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height,  3C| 
in  breadth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  says  PrideaoXj 
fConnexion,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  folio;)  but  few  sanctuaries  could  be  valued 
at  four  or  five  millions  sterling. 
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by  four  and  twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so 
small  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  diameter  ;  the  measure  of  that  diameter 
is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre, 
where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  pavement.  The  circle  which  encom- 
passes the  dome  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong- 
arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four 
massy  piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a 
quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the  edifice  ;  the 
exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for 
the  extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east  to 
the  nine  western  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule, 
and  from  thence  into  the  narthex,  or  exterior  portico. 
That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the  penitents. 
The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes 
were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  de- 
votion of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and 
southern  piles,  a  balustrade,  terminated  on  either 
side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch, divided  the  nave  from  the  choir :  and  the 
space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied 
by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name 
which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  christian  ears, 
was  placedin  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in 
the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder ;  and  this  sanctuary 
communicated  by  several  doors  with  the  sacristy, 
the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous 
buildings,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  private  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters. The  memory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Jus- 
tinian with  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except 
for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  into  the  new  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to 
the  strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendour  of  the 
respective  parts.  The  solid  piles  which  sustained 
the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  free- 
stone, hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  fortified  by 
circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infusion 
of  lead  and  quicklime  :  but  the  weight  of  the  cu- 
pola was  diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance, 
which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in 
the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five 
times  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort.  The 
whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of  brick  ; 
but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust 
of  marble  ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola, 
the  two  larger  and  the  six  smaller  semi-domes,  the 
walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the  pavement,  dc- 

n  Paul  Silentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  language,  describes  the 
various  stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  St. 
Sophia:  (P.  ii.  p.  129.  133,  &c.  &c.)  1.  The  Cary.itian— pale,  with 
iron  veins.  2.  The  Phrygian— of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue;  the 
one  with  a  white  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The 
Porphyry  of  Egypt — with  small  stars.  4.  The  green  marble  of  Laco. 
via.  5.  The  C'arian — from  Mount  Iassis,  with  oblique  veins,  white 
and  red.  6.  The  L/ydian — pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African, 
or  Mauriianian — of  a  gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic—  black,  with 
2  \  ° 


light  even  the  eyes  of  barbarians,  with  a  rich  and 
variegated  picture.  A  poet,"  who  be- 
held the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia, 
enumerates  the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of 
ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries, 
which  nature  had  profusely  diversified,  and  which 
were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a  skilful 
painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with 
the  last  spoils  of  paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  por- 
phyry, which  Aurelian  had  placed  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented 
by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephe- 
sus :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty, 
but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fan- 
tastic capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures 
was  curiously  expressed  in  mosaic;  and  the  images 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels, 
which  have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fanaticism, 
were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object, 
the  precious  metals  were  distributed  in  thin  leaves 
or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the  choir, 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the 
doors  and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze  ;  the  specta- 
tor was  dazzled  by  the  glittering  aspect  of  the 
cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained  forty  thousand 
pound  weight  of  silver;  and  the  holy  vases  and 
vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  en- 
riched with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure 
of  the  church  had  risen  two  cubits 
above  the  ground,  forty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed  ;  and 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  :  each  reader,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their  value 
either  in  gold  or  silver  ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million 
sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  computation.  A 
magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of 
national  taste  and  religion,  and  the  enthusiast  who 
entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  might  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the 
workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the 
artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  the  temple  ! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edi-   ch„rci,es  ami 
fice  which  time  has  respected,    may        palaces, 
attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the  in- 
numerable works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces, 
which  Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
less  durable  foundations.0  In  Constantinople  alone, 

white  veins.  9.  The  Bosphoric — white,  with  black  edges.  Besides 
the  Proconnesian,  which  formed  the  pavement;  the  Thessalian,  Mo- 
lossian,  &c.  which  are  less  distinctly  painted. 

o  The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed  : 
the  first  is  confined  to  Constantinople;  the  second  includes  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria;  the  third,  Armenia  and  the  Euxine;  the  fourth, 
Europe;  the  fifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine;  the  sixth,  Egypt  and 
Africa.  Italy  is  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  published 
this  work  of  adulation  before  the  date  (A.  D.  555.)  of  its  final  conquest. 
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and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  be  dedicated  twenty-live 
churches  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints :  most  of  these  churches  were  decorated 
with  marble  and  gold  ;  and  their  various  situation 
was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a 
pleasant  grove  ;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or 
on  some  lofty  eminence  which  o\erIooked  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the 
holy  apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St. 
John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on 
the  same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the 
cupolas  of  St.  Sophia  ;  but  the  altar  was  more  ju- 
diciously placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at 
the  junction  of  four  stately  porticoes,  which  more 
accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross. 
The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple 
erected  by  her  imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateful 
spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor  materials 
to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising 
part  of  a  deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain. 
The  stones  of  a  neighbouring  quarry  were  hewn 
into  regular  forms  ;  each  biock  was  fixed  on  a 
peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage 
of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her 
loftiest  cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red  marble, 
supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of  which,  the 
supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
ihe  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence 
of  the  emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  if  reason  should  condemn  the  monasteries  of 
both  sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he 
sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatical 
temper  of  Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal 
bounty;  but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies 
were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars  and  earth- 
quakes, and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their 
gracious  benefactor.?  Almost  every  saint  in  the 
calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple  ;  almost 
every  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts  ;  but  the 
severe  liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to  in- 
dulge his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the 
public  service,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine  palace,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  Mas  re- 
Btored   with  new  magnificence;    and  some  notion 


p  Justinian  once  (rave  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold  (180,000c.)   for 
■  iri  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake.   (John  IWalala,  torn,  li    p 
H6-  MB 

I  l  *  lie  Heraeum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gylliu*,  Me  Be*, 
photo  Thrario,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anec.  p.  Hi),  81.  wl,o 
quote*  set  eral  epigram*  of  the  Anthology,)  and  Ducange.  (C.  I'.  Christ. 
1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  175,  I7fi.) 

r  Compare,  in  the  Edifice*,  (I.  i.  r.  II.)  and  in  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  8. 
•    different  style*  of  adulation  and  malevolence:  stript   of  the 
paint,  or  <  leanv-d  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  h'-  the  same. 

•  Procnpioa,  I.  »iii.  20.  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as 
the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  Balama:  quoqtic  in  nostra 
inaria  penetrant  (Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  ix.  2.)  Between  the  polar  circle 
and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  gTow  to  the  length 


may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the 
vestibule  or  hall,  which,  from  the  doors  perhaps,  or 
the  roof,  was  surnamed  chalce,  or  the  brazen.  The 
dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by 
massy  pillars  ;  the  pavement  and  walls  were  in- 
crusted  with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phry- 
gian stone  intersected  with  veins  of  a  sea  green 
hue :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the  dome  and  sides 
represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian 
triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis, 
at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the 
costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Hera3umq  were  pre 
pared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and 
more  especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age 
have  celebrated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art, 
the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants 
who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  incon- 
venient lodgings/  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often 
alarmed  by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length,  who  was 
stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after 
he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  century  the  seas 
of  Constantinople.** 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Fortlfication8  ^ 
Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian  ;  Europe. 
but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  pre- 
cautions exposes  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  debility 
of  the  empire.1  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine, 
from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  a  chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified  places 
was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious 
citadels  :  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  con- 
tracted or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  garrisons; 
a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's 
bridge,"  and  several  military  stations  affected  to 
spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors; 
the  barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed, 
and  contemptuously  repassed,  before  these  useless 
bulwarks  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  in- 
stead of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  general 
defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant 
vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude 
of  ancient  cities  was  replenished  ;  the  new  founda- 
tions of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the 
epithets  of  impregnable  and  populous ;  and  the 
auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  attracted  the 
grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.    Under 


of  50,  80,  or  100  feet.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  p.  289.  Pennant's 
British  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.) 

t  Montesquieu  observes  (lom.  iii.  p.  503.  Considerations  sur  la  Gran, 
deur  et  la  Decadence  <l«-s  Uomains,  c.  xx.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was 
like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  so  weak  as  when 
every  village  was  fortified. 

« 'Procopius  affirms  (I.  iv.  c.  6.)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had  Apollodorus,  the  architect,  left  a  de- 
scription of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (I. 
Ixviii.  p.  112!».)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture. 
Trajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles  with 
wooden  arches;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  443  (Reimar  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515 
toises  (D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  305.) 
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the  name  of  Justiniana  prima,  the  obscure  village 
of  Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
a  pnefect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven 
warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;x  and  the  corrupt 
appellation  of  Guistendil  still  indicates,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  sanjak.y  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's 
countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aque- 
duct, were  speedily  constructed ;  the  public  and 
private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a 
royal  city ;  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted, 
during  the  life-time  of  Justinian,  the  unskilful 
assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their  pro- 
gress was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of 
rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable 
castles,  which,  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred 
of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
far  greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick 
tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  or  circular  area, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
afforded  in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to 
the  peasants  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages.2 Yet  these  military  works,  which  exhausted 
the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove  the  just 
apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  sub- 
jects. The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were  salutary;  but 
the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica  were  foraged  by 
the  Scythian  cavalry  ;  the  delicious  vale  of  Tempe, 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  con- 
tinually alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;a  and  no 
unfortified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could 
securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which 
had  so  often  betrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were 
diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of  Justinian. 
From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests 
and  valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thes- 
salian  mountains,  a  strong  wall  was  continued, 
which  occupied  every  practicable  entrance.  In- 
stead of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the  ram- 
part ;  granaries  of  corn,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  provided  for  their  use ;  and  by  a  precaution 
that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  con- 
venient fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat. 
The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Platasa, 
were  carefully  restored ;  the  barbarians  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  successive  and  painful 

x  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  Ripensis,  Dardania,  Prae- 
valitana,  the  second  Maesia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  See  Justinian, 
(Novell,  xi.)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  of 
homines  semper  bellicis  sudoribus  iuhaerentes. 

y  See  D'Auville,  (Memoires  de  l'Academie,  &c.  torn.  xxxl.  p.  289, 
290.)  Rycaut,  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  97.  316.)  Mar. 
sigli.  (Stato  Militare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  130.)  The  sanjak  of 
Giustendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  be^lerbeg  of  Rumelia,  and 
his  district  maintains  48  zaims  and  583  timariots. 

z  These  fortifications  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia 
(Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  60.  131.)— a  natural  picture. 

a  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  river  Pencils,  between 
the  hills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 


sieges  ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were 
covered  by  the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  another  penin- 
sula, the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days' 
journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled 
by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands ; 
and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs, 
had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  reign  of  Justinian.b  In  an 
age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart 
may  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  Procopius  appears 
insensible  of  the  superiority  of  ancient  times,  while 
he  praises  the  solid  construction  and  double  parapet 
of  a  wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched  on  either  side 
into  the  sea ;  but  whose  strength  was  deemed  insuffi- 
cient to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  par- 
ticularly Gallipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured 
by  their  peculiar  fortifications.  The  long  wall,  as 
it  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgrace- 
ful in  the  object,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  riches  of  a  capital  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of 
Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned 
with  the  luxurious  gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators 
and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth  served  only 
to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  barbarians;  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity, 
and  their  sovereign  might  view,  from  his  palace,  the 
hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of 
forty  miles,  Anastasius  was  constrained  to  establish 
a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall,  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impo- 
tence of  his  arms  ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more 
imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  in- 
defatigable prudence  of  Justinian.0 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  Security  of  Asia> 
the  Isaurians,d  remained  without  ene-  after  the  conquest 

of  Isauna. 

mies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects 
of  Gallienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
in  a  life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The  most 
successful  princes  respected  the  strength  of  the 
mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  their 
fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and 
sometimes  restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military 
count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and 
ignominious  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Romjan  pro- 
vinces.6 But  no  sooner  was  the  vigilance  of  power 
relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed  squadrons 

places  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are 
elegantly  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  15.)  and  more  dif- 
fusely by  iElian.  (Hist.  Var.  I.  iii.  c.  i.) 

b  Xenophon  Hellenic.  I.  iii.  c.  2.  After  along  and  tedious  conversa. 
tion  with  the  Byzantine  declaimers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the 
simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer! 

c  See  the  long  wall  iu  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  This  whole  article  is 
drawn  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Edifices,  except  Anchialus,  (I.  iii. 
c.  7.) 

d  Turn  back  to  p.  112.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  some- 
times mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads  of  the 
Isaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  consequences. 

e  Treuellius   Pollio   in    Hist.    August,    p.    107.   who   lived   under 
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descended  from  the  hills,  and  invaded  the  peaceful 
plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians  were  not 
remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered 
them  bold,  and  experience  made  them  skilful  in  the 
exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with 
secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and 
defenceless  towns  ;  their  flying  parties  have  some- 
times touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
gates  of  Tarsus.  Antioch.  or  Damascus  ;f  and  the 
spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inaccessible  mountains, 
before  the  Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders, 
or  the  distant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery  excluded  them  from 
the  rights  of  national  enemies  ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punish- 
ment of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter, 
was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety fi  If  the 
captives  were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they 
maintained,  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the  private 
quarrel  of  their  masters  ;  and  it  was  found  expe- 
dient for  the  public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the 
service  of  such  dangerous  retainers.  When  their 
countryman  Tarcalissaeus  or  Zeno  ascended  the 
throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and  formidable  band 
of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and 
were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopu- 
lated the  mountains,  luxury  enervated  the  hardi- 
ness of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor 
Anastasius  suppressed  their  pensions,  exposed  their 
persons  to  the  revenge  of  the  people,  banished 
them  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to  sustain 
a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped 
the  title  of  Augustus,  his  cause  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and  the  maga- 
zines, collected  by  Zeno;  and  the  native  Isaurians 
must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  under  his 
.standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop.  Their  disor- 
derly numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths; 

Diocletian,  or  Constantino  Sec  likewise  Pancirolus  ad  Notit.  Imp. 
Orient  e.  115.  141.  See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ix.  tit.  35.  leg.  37.  with  a 
copious  collective  Annotation  ofGodefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  256,  257. 

the   full    ami    wide   extent   of  their   inroads   in    PhilostorgiuS, 

'Hist.  Eccles.  I.  xi.  c.  8.)  with  Godefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

it  Cod.  Justinian.  1  ix.  tit.  12.  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe 
— a  fine- of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  degradation,  ami  even  death. 
The  public  peace  might  afford  a  pretence,  hut  Zeno  was  desirous  of 
monopolizing  Hie  valour  and  service  of  the  Isaurians. 

h  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  106,  107;  Evagrius, 
(I.  in.  c.  35.,  Theophaoes,  (p.  118-120.;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcel. 
linu«. 

I  Fort.  ■  <  ■  regio  '-ays  Justinian)  viros  habet,  nee  in  ullo  diM.it  ab 
tsstnia, though  Procopius  'I'ersic.  I.  i.  c.  18  ;  marks  an  essential  dif. 
ference  between  their  military  character;   yet  in  former  times  the 

I.ycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  a_-auist  the  great 

km-,'.  (Xenophon.  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  c.  2.)  Justinian  introduces  some 
false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians, 
and  of  Lycaon,  who,  after  visiting  Rome,  'long  Ijefure  /Eneas,)  gave  a 
nam.-  and  people  to  Lycaon ia.  'Novel.  21,  2-'..  27,  30.) 

Procopius,  Persic.  I.  1  e.  19.    The  altar  of  national  concord, 

of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  tin 
I«l»  of  Elaphantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  than 
zeal. 


but  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  cou- 
rage of  the  emperor.h  The  Isaurians 
retired  to  their  mountains  ;  their  for- 
tresses were  successively  besieged  and  ruined  ; 
their  communication  with  the  sea  was  intercepted; 
the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in  arms  ;  the  sur- 
viving chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged 
in  chains  through  the  hippodrome  ;  a  colony  of 
their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman 
government.  Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before 
their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery. 
The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled 
with  horsemen  and  archers  ;  they  resisted  the  im- 
position of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies 
of  Justinian  ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  pro- 
consul of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and 
the  praetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested 
with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious  prac- 
tice of  rapes  and  assassinations.' 

If  we   extend   our   view   from  the  r„rt;fi_,:„„=  „f 

roruncations   or 

tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  tlle  empire,  from 

the    Euxine     to 

may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precau-  the  Persian  frou- 
tions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  ier' 
of  jEthiopia,k  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls 
which  he  constructed  in  Crimea  for  the  protection 
of  the  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand 
shepherds  and  warriors.1  From  that  peninsula  to 
Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was 
secured  by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by  religion :  and 
the  possession  of  Lazica,  the  Colchos  of  ancient, 
the  Miugrelia  of  modern,  geography,  soon  became 
the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in 
after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic  empire,  was  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a  church 
an  aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock.  From  that  maritime  city,  a 
frontier-line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn 
to  the  fortress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station 
on  the  Euphrates."1  Above  Trebizond  immediately, 
and  five  days'  journey  to  the  south,  the  country  rises 
into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage 
though  not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  this  rigorous  climate,"  where  the  snows  seldom 
melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey 
is  poisonous  ;    the  most  industrious  tillage  would 

I  Procopius  de  Editions,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  un- 
ambitious Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric.  As 
late  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  the  name  and  nation  might 
he  discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  Straits  of  Azoph.  (D'Anville, 
Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  2-10.)  They  well  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  Eusbequius,  (p.  321—326.)  but  seem  to  have  vanished  in 
the  mnre  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant,  (torn,  i.)  Tott, 
Peyssonel,  &c. 

"i  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border, 
see  the  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4—7.  I.  iii.  c  2—7.)  of  Pro- 
copius. 

II  The  country  is  described  by  Tournefort.  (Voyage  all  Levant,  torn. 
iii.  lettre  xvii.  xviii.)  That  skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  the  plant 
that  infects  the  honey,  (Plin.xxi.  44,  45.)  he  observes,  that  the  soldiers 
of  Lucullus  might  indeed  he  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the 
plain  of  Erzerum,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  harvest  is 
seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia  are  below 
the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  the  mountainous  country 
which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent,  of  some  hours  car- 
11.  -s  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Eanguednr  to  that  of  Norway: 
and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that,  under  the  line,  an 
elevation  of  2400  token  is  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle. 
(Romond,  Observations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Coxe  dans  la  Suisse,  torn.  ii. 
p.  KM.; 
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be  confined  to  some  pleasant  valleys  ;  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  obtained  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the 
flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Chalybians" 
derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality 
of  the  soil ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they 
might  produce,  under  the  various  appellations  of 
Chaldaeans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescrip- 
tion of  war  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  acknowledged  the  God  and  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in 
the  most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  The  principal  source  of 
the  Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  moun- 
tains, and  seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the 
Euxinc  ;  bending  to  the  south-west,  the  river 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene, 
(which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks 
of  the  lesser  Armenia,)  and  gradually  approaches 
the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  till  at  length,  repelled  by 
mount  Taurus,0-  the  Euphrates  inclines  his  long  and 
iiexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  gulf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  distinguish  two  recent  foundations, 
which  were  named  from  Thcodosius,  and  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs  ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and 
Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  every 
age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian 
to  the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  pali- 
sade might  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of 
the  cavalry  of  Scythia ;  but  more  elaborate  works 
were  required  to  sustain  a  regular  siege  against  the 
arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His  skilful 
engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting 
deep  mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of 
the  rampart ;  he  shook  the  strongest  battlements 
with  his  military  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced 
to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  movable  turrets  on  the 
backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  east, 
the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was 
compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded 
the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion  ;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Son  of 
God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled  the 
citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the 
besiegers  with  doubt  and  dismay/  The  subordi- 
nate towns  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were 
diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  ap- 
peared to  have  any  command  of  ground  or  water, 


o  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybian?,  or  Chaldseans,  may 
he  investigated  in  Straho,  (1.  xii.  p.  825,  826.)  Cellarius,  (Geograph. 
Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  202—204.)  and  Freret.  (Mem.de  1' Academic,  torn.  iv. 
p.  594.)  Xenophon  supposes,  in  li is  romance,  (Cyropaed.  1.  iii.)  the 
same  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  (bug-lit  in  his  retreat.  (Anabasis, 
1.  iv.) 

p  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  15.  De  Edific.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

q  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  raaria  venturus.  (Pomponius  Mela,  iii. 
8.)  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  (v.  20.)  personifies  the  river 
and  mountain,  and  describes  their  combat.  See  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  in  the  excellent  treatise  of  D'Anville. 

r  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone,  half 
sceptical,  half  superstitious,  of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  in  the 
primitive  lie  of  Eusebius,  but  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400:  and  a 
third  lie,  the  Veronica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former.  (Evagrius, 
1.  iv.  c.  27.)  As  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tillemont  must  disclaim  the 
promise.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  3(12.  383.  617.) 

»  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adnlis  who  traded  to 
India,  (Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  339.)  yet,  in  the  estimate  of 
precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bactrian  the 
second,  the  ^Ethiopian  only  the  third.  (Hill's  Theophrastus,  p.  61,  &c. 


were  occupied  by  numerous  forts,  substantially 
built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  witli  the 
obvious  materials  of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye 
of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot ;  and  his 
cruel  precautious  might  attract  the  war  into  some 
lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by 
trade  and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  dis- 
cord and  the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Red  sea.  Nature  had  inter- 
posed a  vacant  solitude  between  the  ambition  of 
two  rival  empires :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet 
arose,  were  formidable  only  as  robbers  :  and  in  the 
proud  security  of  peace,  the  fortifications  of  Syria 
were  neglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  Death  of  Pero. 
effects  of  that  enmity,  had  been  sus-  ^.ki"S°f  ex- 
pended by  a  truce,  which  continued  A-  D.  488. 
above  fourscore  years.  An  ambassador  from  the 
emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortunate 
Perozes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites 
or  White  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been  stretched 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne 
was  enriched  with  emeralds, s  and  whose  cavalry 
was  supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.1 
The  Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation 
which  made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible; 
and  the  double  victory  cf  the  Huns  was  achieved 
by  military  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their  royal 
captive  after  he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty 
of  a  barbarian;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly 
evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtilty  of  the  Magi,  who 
instructed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ris- 
ing sun.  The  indignant  successor  of  Cyrus  forgot 
his  danger  and  his  gratitude  ;  he  renewed  the  attack 
with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost  both  his  army  and 
his  life. u  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  and  twelve 
years  of  confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades 
or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs  of  ambition 
or  revenge.  The  unkind  parsimony  of  The  persian  war 
Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  A-  D-  502—505. 
of  a  Roman  war;*  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched 
under  the  Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at  that  time,  in  a 
ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The  emperor  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people  of 
Martyropolis,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city 

92.)  The  production,  mines,  &c.  of  emeralds,  are  involved  in  darkness; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  the  twelve  sorts  known  to 
the  ancients.  (Goguet,  Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  part.  ii.  I.  ii.  c.Ji.  art.  3.) 
In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in  the 
world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable. 

t  The  Indo-ScythtE  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Dionys.  Perieget.  1083.  with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hud- 
son, Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin.  (Cosmas, 
Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  33S,  339.)  On  their  origin  and  conquests, 
see  D'Anville,  (sur  l'Inde,  p.  18.  45.  &c.  69.  85.  89)  In  the  second  cen- 
tury they  were  masters  of  Larice  or  Guzerat. 

u  See  the  fate  of  Phirouz  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Pro- 
copius, (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3—6.)  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fragments 
of  oriental  history.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  351.  and  Texeira, 
History  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stephens,  I.  i.  c.  32.  p. 
132—138.)  The  chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by  Asseman.  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  396—427.) 

x  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.)  Tlicophanes,  (in 
Chronograph,  p.  124—127.)  Evagrius,  (I.  iii.  c.  37.)  Marcellinus,  (in 
Chron.  p.  47.)  and  Josue  Stylites,  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  272—281.) 
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which  could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the 
conflagration  of  Theodosiopilis  might  justify  the 
conduct  of  their  prudent  neighbours.  Amida  sus- 
tained a  long  and  destructive  siege  :  at  the  end  of 
three  mouths  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect 
of  success,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  de- 
duced a  flattering  prediction  from  the  indecency  of 
the  women  on  the  ramparts,  who  had  revealed  their 
most  secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants.  At 
length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended  the  most 
accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some 
monks,  oppressed,  after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with 
sleep  and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at 
the  dawn  of  day  ;  the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stern 
command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  the  Per- 
sians to  vanquish  ;  and  before  it  was  sheathed,  four- 
score thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the 
blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Ami- 
da,  the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy 
frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities. 
The  gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the 
number  of  his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number 
of  their  generals  ;  the  country  was  stripped  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  Lhe  dead  were 
abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil, 
inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace ;  he  sold 
his  conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price  :  ard  the  same 
line,  though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation, 
still  separated  the  two  empires.  To  avert  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found 
a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power 
of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria, 
that  its  stationary  troops  might  defend  the  province 
by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war.  For 
Fortifintiom  of  this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,*  four- 
Dara-  teen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days' 

journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned; 
the  hasty  works  of  Anastasius  were  improved  by 
the  perseverance  of  Justinian ;  and  without  insisting 
on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara 
may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age. 
The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the 
interval  between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  re- 
treat to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall 
was  a  monument  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  it  mea- 
sured sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  height  of 
the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop-holes, 
from  whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  mis- 
rile  weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous:  the  soldiers 
were  planted  along  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter 
of  double  galleries,  and  a  third  platform,  spacious 

T  The  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  hv  Procophu. 
I.  i.  c.  10.  I.  ii.  c.  U.     De    fcdific.   I.    li.  c.  I,  2.  3.  I.  iii.  c.  51.) 
ntoatiofl  in  L>  Annlle,  (TKuphrate  et  le   Tigre,  p.  S3,  54,  55.) 
(hough  he  seems  to  double  the  interval  between  Dara  and  Nisibis. 

i  tor  Use  city  Mid  pass  of  Derbend,  see  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  157.  991.  807.)  Petit  de  In  Croix,  'Hist,  de  Qengiacao,  I.  iv.  c.  9.) 
Ui-toire  Geaealogiqne  des  Tatars,  (torn.  i.  p.  I2<>  i  Oleariua,  (Voyage 
en  Perae,  p.  1030—1041.]  ami  CoroeilU  le  Drone,  'Voyages,  lorn,  i   p. 

I40|  147.;  his  vii  w  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of  Olearius,  who 
judges  the  wall  lo  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

»  Proeopiua,  though  with  Mime  confusion,  always  denominates  them 
f'".i»,iian.  't'ersir.  I.  j.  c.  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatartopa,  the 
'JVrtar-gdtes.  fD'Auiille,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  119,  120.) 


and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  towers. 
The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been  less  lofty 
but  more  solid  ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a 
quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard  rocky  soil  resisted 
the  tools  of  the  miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where 
the  ground  was  more  tractable,  their  approach  was 
retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double  and  treble 
ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in 
the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labour 
was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress 
the  besiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued 
more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  foun- 
ders, and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians, 
who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable 
fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas-  The  Caspian  or 
pian,  the  countries  of  Colchos,  Iberia,  Iberian  &at£S- 
and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
the  branches  of  mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two 
principal  gates,  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have 
been  frequently  confounded  in  the  geography  both 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  name  of  Caspian 
or  Albanian  gates  is  properly  applied  to  Derbend,* 
which  occupies  a  short  declivity  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks;  and 
this  dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings 
of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of 
iron.  The  Iberian  gates*  are  formed  by  a  narrow 
passage  of  six  miles  in  mount  Caucasus,  which 
opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or  Georgia, 
into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the 
Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps, 
or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  important 
pass,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inhe- 
ritance to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a 
moderate  price  to  the  emperor :  but  while  Anasta- 
sius paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost 
and  the  distance,  a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed, 
and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Cau- 
casus. The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded 
the  horsemen  of  Scythia  from  the  shortest  and  most 
practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  moun- 
tains was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an 
Arabian  caliph b  and  a  Russian  conqueror.0  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  description,  huge  stones  seven  feet 
thick,  twenty-one  feet  in  length  or  height,  are  artifi- 
cially joined  without  iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a 
wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the 

b  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously 
explored  and  believed  by  the  caliph  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vasjue  report  of  the 
wall  of  China.  (Geograph.  Nuhiensis,  p.  207—270.  Memoires  de 
PAcademie,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  210—219.) 

c  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Baier,  de  rmiro  Caucaseo,  in  Com. 
merit.  Acad.  Petropol.  aim.  1726.  torn.  i.  p.  425 — 4U3;  but  it  is  desti. 
tnte  of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  I,  became  master  of 
Derbend  in  the  year  1722,  the  measure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be 
3286  Russian  argygce,  or  fathom,  each  of  seven  feet  English;  in  the 
whule  somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length. 
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shores  of  Derbetid,  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a 
vision,  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
policy  of  Cabades ;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to  the 
orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan. 
The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both 
of  peace  and  war  ;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty, 
that  Justinian  should  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected  the  two 
empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians.4 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens 
and  the  consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so 
many  sages  and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these 
institutions  had  long  since  degenerated  from  their 
primitive  glory;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly 
inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince, 
by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  schools  Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs, 
of  Athens,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia  and 
the  rhetoric  of  Sicily  ;  and  these  studies  became 
the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about 
thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period 
of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions. 
Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  exalted 
by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocratese  was  the 
companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  that  he  assisted, 
perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first 
representations  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  ;  and  that  his  pupils 
jEschines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the 
master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with 
the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects/  The 
ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
their  domestic  education,  which  was  communicated 
without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand 
disciples  beard  the  lessons  of  Theophrastus  f  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more  popu- 
lous than  those  of  philosophy;  and  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers 
as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language 
and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her 
freedom  and  dominion ;  and  the  Greek  colonies 
which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scat- 
tered over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin 
conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instructions 
of  their  subjects  and  captives  ;  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens  ; 
and  after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain, 

d  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  in 
Procopins,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16.22.  1.  ii.)and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  682.) 

e  The  life  of  Isornites  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  1.  to  ex.  3. 
(ante  Christ.  436— 33S.)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  torn.  ii.  p.  149,  150. 
edit.  Hudson;  Plutarch  (sive  anonymous)  in  Vit.  X.  Oratorum.  p. 
15.;8— 1543.  edit.  H.  Steph.  ;   Phut.  cod.  eclix.  p.  1453. 

f  The  schools  of  Alliens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented 


conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  academy  with  their 
fellow-students  of  the  east.  The  studies  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular 
state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking 
was  the  powerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition  ; 
and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of 
public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the 
honourable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice  ;  he  might  abuse 
his  talents  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegy- 
ric ;  and  the  same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the 
fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster 
beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  systems 
which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity 
of  the  philosophic  student ;  and  according  to  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  scep- 
tics, or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sublimely  speculate 
with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle.  The 
pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable 
term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection ;  but  the 
race  was  glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of 
Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both 
to  act  and  to  suffer;  and  the  death  of  Petronius 
was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  hum- 
ble a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence. 
The  light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable 
writers  address  themselves  to  the  human  race  ;  the 
living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia  ;  Bery- 
tus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the 
musaeum  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  maintained  their  superior 
reputation  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retire- 
ment was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade 
or  government ;  and  the  last  of  the  Athenians  were 
distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their 
taste  and  language,  their  social  manners,  and  some 
traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magnanimity  of 
their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  academy 
of  the  Platonists,  the  lycaum  of  the  Peripatetics, 
the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  statues :  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions 
in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different 
hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived   in   those  venerable   seats ;    the  ambition  of 


in  the  Forlnna  Attica  of  Meursius,  (c.  viii.  p.  59—73.  in  torn.  i.  Opp.) 
For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  and  a 
small  tract  of  Dica?archus,  (in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geographers,)  who  wrote  about  Olymp.  cxvii.  Dodwell's  Dissertat. 
sect.  4.) 
g:  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Philosoph.  I.  v.  segm.  37.  p.  289. 
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succeeding  to  the  masters  of  human  reason,  excited 
a  generous  emulation  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  candi- 
dates was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  hy  the  free 
voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian 
professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples  :  according 
to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price 
appears  to  have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent ; 
and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of 
the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric, 
about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred 
pupils.  The  wages  of  industry  are  just  and  honour- 
able, yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the  first 
receipt  of  a  stipend;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover,  that  Aristotle  or 
Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example  of  So- 
crates, as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But 
some  property  of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by 
the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of 
Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the 
gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  minae 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund  suffi- 
cient for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly 
festivals  ;h  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an 
annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gra- 
dually increased  from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.'  The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  princes. 
The  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in 
a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof 
of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns 
of  Phrygian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were 
assigned  by  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ; 
and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the 
Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachma;,  or  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling. k  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these 
liberal  donations,  and  the  privileges  attached  to 
the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived, 
diminished  and  enlarged:  but  some  vestige  of 
royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Constantine  ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  un- 
worthy candidate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of 
Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and 
poverty.1  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial 
favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four 
adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered 
as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent. 
Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the  re- 

Ihe  Testament  of  Bpienru*  in  Diogen.  Laert.  I.  x.  se;rm.  10— 20. 
p.  oil,  012.  A  tingle  epistle  (ad  Familiares,  xiii.  I.)  display!  the  in- 
justice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  tlie  Epicurean*,  the  dexterous 
politene**  '.i  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with 
which  the  Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  philosophers 
of  fireece. 
i  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  rod  ccxlii.  p.  1054, 
k  Se  Lnciao,  'in  Eunecb,  torn.  ii.  p.  360—360.  edit.  Reitz,)  Phi. 
loatratOS,  'in  Vit.  Sophist  I.  ii.  C.  2.)  and  Dion  Cassins,  or  Xiphilin, 
I.  Ixxi.  |.  1195.]  with  their  editor*  l>u  Soul,  Olcanus,  and  Eeimar, 
ami,  ah  -    m  line,  (ad  Hist.  Angnat.  p. 72.)    A  judicious  philo- 

sopher 'Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation!.,  vol.  ii.  p.  340—374.)  prefera  the 
(jree  contribution*  of  the  students  to  »  fixed  stipend  for  the  profi    oi 
l  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p,  .'tin,  Ur. 

Itte  hirtii  of  Epicnru*  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ, 

Baj  0      mpiad  cix.  3.  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olvuip. 

CXTlii.  'J.  306* yean  before  the  same  aera.     This  intolerant  law  (Athe- 


proach  of  his  country  ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epi- 
curus so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his 
antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing 
year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored  the 
liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced,  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of 
philosophers  is  not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their 
theological  speculations.™ 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  „,, 

They  are  sup. 

the  schools  of  Athens  than  the  esta-  pressed  by  Justu 
blishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose 
ministers  superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  re- 
solved every  question  by  an  article  of  faith,  and 
condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to  eternal  flames. 
In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and 
the  corruption  of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature 
in  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  proscribed  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine, or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an  humble  believer. 
The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly 
mingled  a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of 
superstition  and  magic  ;  and  as  they  remained 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  christian  world,  they  in- 
dulged a  secret  rancour  against  the  government  of 
the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still 
suspended  over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after 
the  reign  of  Julian,"  Proclus  °  was  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  the  philosophic  chair 
of  the  academy  ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that 
he  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  five 
lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His 
sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge 
eighteen  arguments  against  the  christian  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  yEscu- 
lapius,  and  Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was 
secretly  initiated,  and  whose  prostrate  statues  he 
adored,  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philoso- 
pher, who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be 
the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  announced  his  approaching  end  ;  and  his  life, 
.vith  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore^  compiled  by  two  of 
their  most  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable 
picture  of  the  second  childhood  of  human  reason. 
Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  HissuBcessors, 
styled,   of    the   Platonic    succession,  A- D- 485—529- 

nauis,  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  Diogen.  Laertius,  I.  v.  s.  38.  p.  290.  Julius  Pollux, 
ix.  ■>.)  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  the.  succeeding  year.  (SjgoniUS,  Opp. 
torn.  v.  p.  02.  Menagius, ad  Diogen.  Laert.  p.  204.  CorslOl  Fasti  Attici, 
torn.  iv.  p.  07,  08.)  Theophrastus,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exile. 

d  This  is  no  fanciful  a:ra:  the  pagana  reckoned  their  calamities  from 
the  reign  of  their  hero.  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his 
horoscope,  (A.  D.  412,  February  8,  at  C.  P.)  died  124  years  airo  lou- 
\iavov  flairiXean,  A.  D.  485.  (  Marin,  in  Vit'i  Procli,  c.  36.) 

o  The  life  of  Proclus,  hy  Marions,  was  published  hy  Fahricius. 
[Hamburgh,  1700.  et  ad  calcem  Bibliot  Latin.  Lund.  1703.)  See 
Snidas,  ftom.  iii  p.  185,  INO  )  Fahricius,  (ISibliot.  GraiC.  1.  v.  c.  20.  p. 
449-652.)  and  Brucker.  (Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  310—326.) 

I>  The  life  of  Isidore  was  composed  hy  Dumascius,  (apud  Photium, 
cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1028—1070.)  See  the  last  aye  of  the  pagan  philosophers 
in  Brucker.  (torn.  ii.  p.  341—351.) 
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continued  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Pro- 
clus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,q  which  imposed  a 
perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and 
excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remain- 
ing votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  superstition. 
Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and 
Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isi- 
dore, and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the  re- 
ligion of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution 
of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was 
denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had  heard, 
and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of 
Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic  government  of 
Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the 
happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were 
soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia 
resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  globe  ;  that 
Chosroes,  who  affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher, 
was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious  ;  that  bigotry,  and 
a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Magi  ; 
that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and  the  magistrates  unjust;  that  the  guilty  some- 
times escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often 
oppressed.  The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers 
provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the 
Persians  ;  and  they  were  scandalized,  more  deeply 
perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous 
marriages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in 
the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire.  Their 
repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return, 
and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die 
on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth 
and  favour  of  the  barbarian.  From  this  journey, 
however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which  reflects  the 
purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.  He 
required,  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the 
court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal 
laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  pagan 
subjects  ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  stipulated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
The  last  of  the  °f  a  powerful  mediator/  Simplicius 
philosophers.  an(j  his  companions  ended  their  lives 
in  peace  and  obscurity ;  and  as  they  left  no  dis- 
ciples, they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised,  notwith- 
standing their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of 
Simplicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and 
metaphysical  commentaries  on  Aristotle  have  passed 
away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;  but  his  moral 
interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently 
adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and 


q  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  ly  John 
Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  187.  sur  Decio  Cos.  Sol.)  and  aii  anonymous 
Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library,  (apud  Aleman.  p.  106.) 

r  Agathius  (1.  ii.  p.  69 — 71.)  relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes 
ascended  the  tlirone  in  the  year  5.31,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  the  beginning  of  5.3.3,  a  date  most  compatible  with  his 
i/ouiiy  tame  and  the  old  ape  of  Isidore.  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn, 
iii.  p.  404.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  543.  550.) 

s  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  I.  Jornandes,  c.  57,  p.  696.   edit. 


to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence 
in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pytha-  The  Roman 
goras  first  invented  the  appellation  of  thigaisheS  by" 
philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consul-  ^'t^mi 
ship  were  founded  at  Rome  by  the 
elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office, 
which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a 
substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp, 
the  powers  of  peace  and  war,  which  were  afterwards 
translated  to  the  emperors.  But  the  tradition  of 
ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans 
and  barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the 
consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  tempo- 
ral glory  and  greatness  ;s  the  king  of  Italy  himself 
congratulates  those  annual  favourites  of  fortune, 
who,  without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of 
the  throne  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  two 
consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 
date  to  the  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But 
the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy 
and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors, 
insensibly  arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore 
thousand  pounds ;  the  wisest  senators  declined  a 
useless  honour,  which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of 
their  families  ;  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  im- 
pute the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  con- 
sular Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had 
assisted  from  the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the 
less  opulent  candidates  ;  the  avarice  of  that  prince 
preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  method 
of  advice  and  regulation.1  Seven  processiovs  or  spec- 
tacles were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  confined 
the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were 
discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had 
always  excited  tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they 
were  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand  among  the  po- 
pulace. Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and 
his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  ex- 
tinction of  a  title  which  admonished  the  Romans  of 
their  ancient  freedom."  Yet  the  annual  consulship 
still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  they  fondly 
expected  its  speedy  restoration ;  they  applauded 
the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes, 
by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their 
reign  ;  and  three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which 


Grot.  Quod  summum  bonum  primumque  in  mundo  decus  edici. 
tur. 

t  See  the  regulations  of  Justinian,  (Novell,  cv.)  dated  at  Con. 
stantinople,  July  5,  and  addressed  to  Stratcgius,  treasurer  of  the 
empire. 

u  Procopius,  in  Anerdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
after  the  consulship  of  Rasilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcel. 
linus,  Victor,  Marius,  &c.  the  secret  history  was  composed,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 
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had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished 
by  law.1  The  imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing 
each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usually 
supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  sera  :  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  according  to  the  septuagint  ver- 
sion, was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ;-v  and  the  Latins, 
since  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  have  computed  their 
time  from  the  birth  of  Christ.1 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  trest. — Character  and 
Jirst  campaigns  of  Belisarius. — He  invades  and 
subdues  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa. —  His  tri- 
umph.—  The  Gothic  war — He  recovers  Sicily,  Na- 
ples, and  Rome. — Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. — 
Their  retreat  and  losses. — Surrender  of  Ravenna. 
— Glory  of  Belisarius. —  His  domestic  shame  and 
misfortunes. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne, 

Justinian  resolves 

lu  invade  Africa,  about  fifty  years  alter  the  tall  ot  the 
western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it 
might  seem,  a  legal,  establishment  both  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  in- 
scribed, were  erased  with  equal  justice  by  the  sword 
of  the  barbarians  ;  and  their  successful  rapine  deriv- 
ed a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  from  trea- 
ties, and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  repeated 
by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  super- 
stitious hope,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods 
to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But 
the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  domi- 
nion, which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain, 
was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers, 
whose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived  and 
propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence. 
After  Rome  herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assumed 
the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ;  de- 
manded, as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caesars  ;  and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver 
their  faithful  subjects  of  the  west  from  the  usurpa- 

x  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  886—011.)  See  Pagi 
(Dissertat.  Hypatica,  p.  325— 362.)  and  Ducange,  (Glow.  Grace,  p.  1635, 
1&36.)  Eren  the  title  vai  vilified  :  consulatus  codicili .  -  .  -  vilescunt, 
says  the  emperor  himself. 

jr  According  to  Julius  Africanns,  &c.  the  world  was  created  the  first 
of  September,  5508  years,  three  month*,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the 

hirth  of  Cbrwt;  <M-f.  Pezron,  Antiquite  dea  Tema  defendtte,  p.  20 — 28.) 

and  this  ara  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  christians,  and 
•  v*mi  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however 
arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7206  years  which  arc  sup. 
y>o«ed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  »e  shall  find  3000  of  igoorance  anil 
darkness;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful;  1000  of  ancient  history, 
fWBMUcimt  with  the  I'ersian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  ami 
Athens,  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  (he 
discovery  of  America;  and  the  remaining  2.00  will  almost  complete 
three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Europe  and  mankind.  I  regret 
this  chronology,  vj  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  perplexed  method 
of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the 
christian  a-ra. 

s  The  -era  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  east  since  the  sixth  gene. 
ral  council,  'A.  \y.  (M\.)  In  the  west  the  christian  a:ra  was  first  invented 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  it  was  propagated  in  theeighth  by  the  authority 
and  writings  of  venerable  Bede ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  that  the 


tion  of  heretics  and  barbarians.  The  execution  of 
this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved 
for  Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years  of  his 
reign,  he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable 
war  against  the  Persians  ;  till  his  pride  submitted 
to  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the 
east  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces 
against  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  internal  state  of  Africa 
afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and  promised  a 
powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.1 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  State  of  the  Van 
founder,   the   African    kingdom    had  <1als-    Hiideric, 
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lineally  descended  to  Hiideric  the 
eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition 
inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a 
conqueror,  to  prefer  the  councils  of  clemency  and 
peace  ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salu- 
tary edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of 
the  Athanasian  creed.11  But  the  catholics  accepted, 
with  cold  and  transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inade- 
quate to  their  pretensions,  and  the  virtues  of  Hiide- 
ric offended  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  re- 
nounced the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly  com- 
plained that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage, 
of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected 
of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  negociation  in  the  By- 
zantine court ;  and  his  general,  the  Achilles,0  as  he 
was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  battle  against 
the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.,  The  public  dis- 
content was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  Gelimer, 
whose  age,  descent,  and  military  fame  A"  D"  33°— 534- 
gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he 
assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk 
without  a  struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon, 
where  he  was  strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, and  his  unpopular  nephew  the  Achilles  of 
the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence  which  Hiideric 
had  shown  to  his  catholic  subjects  had  powerfully 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian,  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge 

use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  l'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert. 
Preliminare,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnaire  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  329 — 337. 
the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine  monks. 

a  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a 
regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (I.  i.  c.  9—25.  I.  ii.  c.  1—13.)  and  happy 
would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  aguide. 
From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  I  have  a  right 
to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Grotius  and  Cousin 
may  not  be  implicitly  trusted  ;  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been  often 
praised,  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  lite  first  scholar  of  a  learned  age. 

b  See  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  589.  His  best  evi- 
dence is  drawn  from  the  life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  hi9 
disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  and 
printed  in  several  great  collections.  (Catalog.  Bibliot.  Bunaviana?,  torn. 
I.   vol.  ii.  p.  1258.) 

c  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  ?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or 
valour?— In  what  language  did  the  Vanilalsrcad  Homer  ?—  Did  he  speak 
German  ?— The  Latins  had  four  versions,  (Fabric,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p. 
'207.  j  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca,  (Consul,  c.  28.)  they  appear  to 
have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  than  in  translating  the  Greek 
poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular,  eveu 
among  the  illiterate  barbarians. 
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the  use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration :  their 
alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a 
private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  gifts  and  letters  :  and  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship. 
In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the 
usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at 
least,  from  any  further  violence,  which  might  pro- 
voke the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the  Romans  :  to 
reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and 
to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end  his 
days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage,  or  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the 
prudence  of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these 
requests,  which  were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of 
menace  and  command ;  and  he  justified  his  am- 
bition in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine 
court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  re- 
move or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had 
failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After 
this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  monarch 
was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident 
in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats 
and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
Justinian  resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend  ; 
Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation ;  and  the  war 
was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  each 
party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 
Debates  on  the  The  report  of  an  African  war  was 
African  war.  ^ratefui  oniy  to  the  vain  and  idle  popu- 
lace of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted 
them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom 
exposed  to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens, 
who  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in 
their  memory  the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which  after  five 
laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  /from  the 
Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and 
the  arms  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of 
the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might  compute, 
the  demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which 
must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate 
demands  ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own  lives,  or  at 
least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired 
by  such  selfish  motives,  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him 
of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good,)  John  of  Cappado- 
cia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  master.  He  confessed  that  a  victory  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  ; 
but  he  represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain 
difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event.  "  You  under- 
take," said  the  praefect,  "  to  besiege  Carthage  by 
land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 

d  A  year — absurd  exaggeration  !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be 
dated  A.  D.  53.1.  September  14.  It  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the 
preface  to  his  Institutes,  which  were  published  November  21.  of  the 
same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  computation  might 
be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 

e  'Qpfimo  de  6  BeXicrapios  eK  Tepjuaiiar,    rj  OpaKuiVTC   Kai    IWupiuv 


forty  days' journey  ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year3  must 
elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from 
your  fleet.  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot 
be  preserved  without  the  additional  conquest  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obliga- 
tion of  new  labours  ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract 
the  barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  em- 
pire." Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutary 
advice  ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  free- 
dom of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if 
his  courage  had  not  been  revived  by  a  voice  which 
silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "  I  have  seen 
a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the 
east.  "  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor  !  that 
you  should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  African  church.  The  God  of 
battles  will  march  before  your  standard,  and  dis- 
perse your  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son." 
The  emperor  might  be  tempted,  and  his  counsellors 
were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope 
from  the  revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or 
Athanasius  had  already  excited  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  sub- 
ject, had  privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and 
a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of  Tripoli 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant 
barbarian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute, 
disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found 
him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  The  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished 
by  discord  and  suspicion  ;  the  Roman  armies  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius  ;  one  of  those 
heroic  names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to 
every  nation. 

The   Africanus  of  new  Rome  was    _ 

Character  and 

born,  and  perhaps  educated,  among  choice  of  Beiu 
the  Thracian  peasants e  without  any  of 
those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio  ;  a  noble  origin, 
liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state. 
The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may  be  ad- 
mitted, to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most 
assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation,  among  the 
private  guards  of  Justinian ;  and  when  his  patron 
became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  prompted  to 
military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Per- 
sarmenia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a 
colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an 
enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station 
of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Pro- 
copius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  histo- 

tieTatv  Keirai.  (Procop.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  1 1.)  Aleman,  (Not.  ad  Anecdot. 
p.  5.)  an  Italian,  could  easily  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius 
and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero;  but  his  Germania,  a  me- 
tropolis of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists  of  the 
provinces  and  cities. 
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rian,  of  his  exploits,  f  The  Mirranes  of 

His  services  in  .  .        -  , 

the  Persian  war,  Persia  advanced,  with  forty  thousand 
a.  d.  5i»-o3i  of  her  l)est  tr00pS  to  raze  tj,e  fortifi- 
cations of  Dara  ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour 
on  whicfa  the  citizens  should  prepare  a  hath  for  his 
refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory.  He  encoun- 
tered an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  general  of  the  east ;  his  superior  in  the  sci- 
ence of  war.  hut  much  inferior  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to 
twenty-five  thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  re- 
laxed in  their  discipline,  and  humbled  by  recent 
disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  refused  all 
shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro- 
tected his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro- 
longed at  tirst  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in 
parallel,  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advan- 
tageously posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken, 
their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  con- 
flict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled; 
the  infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight 
thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded 
on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara  to  the 
relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole  summer, 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful 
dispositions  ;  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each 
night  their  camp  of  the  preceding  day,  and  would 
have  secured  a  bloodless  victory,  if  he  could  have 
resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops.  Their 
valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of 
battle  ;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacher- 
ous or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  christian  Arabs  ; 
the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight  hundred  warriors, 
were  oppressed  by  superior  numbers  ;  the  flight  of 
the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  but  the  Roman  in- 
fantry stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisarius  himself, 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  in- 
trepid despair  was  their  only  safety.  They  turned 
their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the 
enemy  ;  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  effect 
from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  buck- 
lers; an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and 
after  a  resistance  of  many  liours,  the  remaining 
troops  were  skilfully  emharked  under  the  shadow 
of  the  night.  The  Persian  commander  retired  with 
disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account  of 
the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  w  liieh  he  had  consumed 
in  a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius 
was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had 
■■■*■>  <\  his  army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
rashness  ;  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from 
the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  discharged 


f  The  two  fir,t  Persian  campaign*  of  Belisarim  are  fairly  and  copi- 
by  hit  secretary.  [Periic.  I.  i.  c.  12— 18  ) 
-     the  liirt!,  and  character  of  Antonio*,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  1.  and 
the  not/-,  of  AJemannns,  |>.  ?,. 
h  Bee   the  preface  of  Proeopin*.      The  enemies  of  arctiery  might 


his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African 
war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  se- 
cret deliberation,  each  of  the  Roman  generals  was 
apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dan- 
gerous honour ;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  de- 
clared his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy 
was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which 
was  given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper 
of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion, 
that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alter- 
nately enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the 
hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  An- 
tonina was  ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of 
charioteers  ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with 
the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long 
and  absolute  power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious 
husband ;  and  if  Antonina  disdained  the  merit  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly  friendship 
to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  a  military  life. s 

The  preparations  for  the  African  war   _ 

*       r  Preparations  tor 

were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  contest   the  African  war, 

AD   533 

between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The 
pride  and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards 
of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the  pernicious  in- 
dulgence of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by  a  par- 
ticular oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron. 
Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been 
curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and 
armour,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exer- 
cises of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their 
courage  might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  ex- 
alted by  the  social  honour  of  their  rank,  and  the 
personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  HeruJi  marched  under 
the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas  ;  their 
untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the 
tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  and 
of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  hundred  Massagetae,  or  Huns,  that 
they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage 
in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for  the 
most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to 
the  more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the 
cavalry  ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on 
which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced  to 
place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable 
desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Proco- 
pius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the 
morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name 
to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  mali- 
ciously observed,  that  the  word  archer  is  introduced 
by   Homerh  as  a  term  of  contempt.     "  Such  con- 


qtlote  the  reproaches  of  Dinmede,  (Iliad,  A.  335,  Sec.)  and  the  permit- 
tere  vulnera  ventis  of  Luran  :  (viii. 384.)  jet  the  Romans  could  notde- 
■piee  the  arrows  of  the  Parthian* ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pondarua, 
Pari*,  and  Teiicer,  pi'-rced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted  them 

as  women  or  children. 
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tempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths 
who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and, 
lurking  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a 
friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,1  and  dis- 
missed a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers 
(pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses, 
which  they  manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their 
head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  cask  or 
buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs, 
and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On 
their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their 
left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance 
or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are  strong 
and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction, 
advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to 
either  flank;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the 
bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear, 
firm  indeed  must  be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the 
rapid  violence  of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  trans- 
ports, navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  har- 
bour of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five 
hundred,  tons  ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an 
allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,k  for  the  reception  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  five  thousand 
horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a 
voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months.  The  proud  gal- 
leys, which  informer  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean 
with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only 
by  ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two 
thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constan- 
tinople. Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of 
whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Africa  and  Italy  :  but  the  supreme  command,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone, 
with  a  boundless  power  of  acting  according  to  his 
discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  present. 
The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  profes- 
sions is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  mo- 
dern improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

Departure  of  the       In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
fleet,  Justinian,  and  about  the  time  of  the 

A.  D.  533.  June.  '        .  ,  ", 

summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six 
hundred  ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before 
the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pro- 
nounced his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his 
last  commands,  the    general's  trumpet   gave    the 


i  Neuprji/  /nei/  fia^uy  -ireXacrev,  Tofaj  3e  a-t&npov,  (Iliad  A.  123.)  How  con- 
cise— how  just — how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  !  I  see  the  attitudes 
of  the  archer — I  hear  the  twanging  of  the  bow : 

A<7fe  /3<o?,  vevpr]  <5e  pey'  mxer,  ciAto  &'  oiso?. 

k  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  r.iedimni 
or  3000  tons,  (since  the  medimnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoirdu- 
pois, pounds.)  1  have  given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  sup. 
posing  that  tlje  Attic  style  of  Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular 
morfius,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimnus.  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p. 
152,  &c.)  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has  crept  into  an 
oration  of  Dinarchns,  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Grac. 
torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34.)    By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from  500  to 


signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to 
its  fears  or  wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity 
the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where 
Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some  Thracian 
horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From 
thence  the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the 
midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but  as  they  struggled  to 
pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavour- 
able wind  detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus, 
where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a 
drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, were  instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended 
on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national  indignity  was  re- 
sented by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the 
servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free 
privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed 
to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemperance  and 
anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clam- 
ours were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to 
the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the 
assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice,  the  im- 
portance of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which, 
in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  ex- 
cused by  the  vice  of  intoxication.1  In  the  naviga- 
tion from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  \ 
in  four  days,1"  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in 
their  course  by  his  master-galley,  conspicuous  in 
the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the  night 
by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the 
islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Tasna- 
rium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  inter- 
vals of  such  a  multitude  of  ships  ;  as  the  wind  was 
fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at 
Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  them- 
selves for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In 
this  place  they  experienced  how  avarice,  invested 
with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or 
biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the 
oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully 
allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain  this  miser- 
able profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood,  the 
prefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that 
the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire 


50,  and  translating  fxebifivoi  by  mines,  or  pounds,  Cousin  has  generously 
allowed  500  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  imperial  fleet ! — Did  he  never 
think? 

1  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double,  penalty  on 
the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but  it  seems  agreed 
that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

in  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Tenedos ;  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos, 
the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea,  and  on  the  fourth  thev  reached 
Argos.  (Homer,  Odyss.  r.  130 — 183.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p. 
40—46.)  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of  Sparta 
in  three  days.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  1.  ii.  c.  1.) 
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which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople;  and 
when  the  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy 
paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such  unwhole- 
some food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which 
swept  away  live  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health 
was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who 
provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  ex- 
pressed his  just  and  humane  indignation:  the  em- 
peror heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised ; 
but  the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port 
of  Methone.  the  pilots  steered  along  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Zacyn- 
thus.  or  Zant,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in 
their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  hundred 
leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was  sur- 
prised hy  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in 
the  slow  navigation  ;  and  even  the  general  would 
have  suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if 
the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the 
water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the 
sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of  Caucana,"  on 
the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and 
hospitable  shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  govern- 
ed the  island  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grand- 
son of  Theodoric  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to 
receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and 
allies :  provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  ca- 
valry was  remounted,0  and  Procopius  soon  returned 
from  Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the  state 
and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence  de- 
termined Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and 
his  wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds. 
The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle 
of  Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along 
the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  north-east, 
and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of  Caput 
Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage.p 

Beli»ria«  )»nd»  'f  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the 
on  the  coast  of  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  must  have 
September.  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for 

the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom. 
A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  would  have  joined  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Gcnseric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed 
a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action, 
and  of  light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified 
for  flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  trembled  when 
he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  imbolden- 
ing  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions  :  if 
they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  their  arms  ;  but  if  they  should  be 
attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge 

»  Canrana,  near  Caroarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia) 
from  ••yrjrijw.   'Clover.  Sicilia  Antinua,  p.  191.) 

e  Protopim,  Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  3.  Tiki  tollit  Infinitum  apta  rjuadricis 
eo.ua,    in   the   Sicilian    pastures  of  Grosphus.     (Horat.    (,'arrn,    ii.    Hi.) 

Acra*M tna.'rirmim'irn   quondam  generator  e'|iiornm.    (Virtf. 

/Eneid  in.  704  j  Them's  hor«-s,  whose  victories  are  immortalize  'I  hy 
Pindar,  were  bred  in  tins  country. 

p  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  'where  Justinian  afterwards  founded 


that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same 
time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  barbarians.'1 
The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided  Beli-" 
sarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected, 
in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the 
fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage.  Three 
months  after  their  departure  from  Constantinople, 
the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores, 
were  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left 
as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remain- 
der of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  they  fortified,  according  to  ancient  discipline, 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst, 
excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Romans. 
The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring  gar- 
dens were  pillaged  ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising 
the  offenders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the 
decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  genuine  policy.  "  When  I 
first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the 
numbers,  or  even  the  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than 
upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  and 
their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone 
can  deprive  me  of  this  hope  ;  if  you  continue  to 
extort  by  rapine  what  might  be  purchased  for  a 
little  money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile 
these  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just 
and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try." These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid 
discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon 
felt  and  praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabit- 
ants, instead  of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding 
their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair  and 
liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of 
Justinian  ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  con- 
science and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  a  catholic  emperor.  The  small 
town  of  Sullecte,r  one  day's  journey  from  the  camp, 
had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her 
gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the 
larger  cities  of  Leptis  and  Adrumetum  imitated  the 
example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared ; 
and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as 
Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary 
Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits  ; 
and  the  preference  which  Procopius  allows  to  these 
gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen,  either  in  the 
east  or  west,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or 
the  fatigue  of  the  historian.     In  three  generations, 

a  city de  Edifie.  I.  vi.  c.  6.)  is  the  promontory  of  Ammon  in  Strabo, 

the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the  moderns,  a  long  nar- 
row slip  that  runs  into  the  sea.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  111.) 

<1  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly 
strain,  the  same  di*like  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats.  (Plutarch  in 
Antonio,  p.  1730.  edit.  Hen.  Steph.) 

r  Sullecteis  perhaps  the  Turris  Hannihalis,  an  old  building,  now  as 
large  as  the  tower  of  Loudon.    The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Lepti* 
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prosperity  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the 
hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly  he- 
came  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their 
villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Per- 
sian name  of  paradise,*  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and 
elegant  repose  ;  and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath, 
the  barbarians  were  seated  at  a  table  profusely 
spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold  ;  love 
and  hunting  were  the  labours  of  their  life,  and  their 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot- 
races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
dais  in  a  first  the  vigilance  of  Belisarius  was  con- 
stantly awake  and  active  against  his 
unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in  every  place,  and  at 
every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An 
officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Armenian, 
led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse  ;  six  hun- 
dred Massagetaa  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the 
left  flank  ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the 
coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved 
each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the 
evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly  towns. 
The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled 
the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He 
prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  bro- 
ther, with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  now  lamented  the 
rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying  the 
fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  danger- 
ous resource  of  risking  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from  their 
original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting  men :  and 
such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  union,  might 
have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and 
exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general.  But  the 
friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress, 
of  Belisarius  ;  and  many  a  proud  barbarian  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious 
name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  autho- 
rity and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable 
army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  de- 
gree of  military  skill.  An  order  was  despatched  to 
his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of 
Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman 
army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city :  his 
nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was 
destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch 
himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  charge  their 
rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  the 
aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rash- 
ness of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try.    He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  outstripped 

Adrumeturo,  &c.  is  illustrated  by  the  campaign  of  Caesar,  (Hirtius, 
de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guicliardt,)  and  Shaw's  Travels 
(p.  105 — 113.)  in  the  same  couutry. 

s  napaociao?  KaWttor  anavTwv  &v  tj/ieir  to-fiev.     The  paradises,  a 
2    Y 


his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve 
of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to 
Carthage ;  the  highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  ;  and  it  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by 
the  swords  of  three  hundred  Romans.  The  nephew 
of  Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat  by 
the  six  hundred  Massagetae  ;  they  did  not  equal 
the  third  part  of  his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian 
was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously 
exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding 
foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while,  Gelimer  himself, 
ignorant  of  the  event,  and  misguided  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman 
army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Am- 
matas had  fallen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother 
and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and 
perhaps  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had  not  wasted 
those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge  of  a 
vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his 
spirit  was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard 
the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina 
and  his  infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forwards  with 
his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally 
his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found  in  this  dis- 
orderly battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the 
king  fled  before  the  hero  ;  and  the  Vandals,  accus- 
tomed only  to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  desert  of  Numidia  ;  but  he  had  soon  the  conso- 
lation of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the 
execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends  had 
been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was 
useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful 
prince  excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his 
life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans  ; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful 
alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing 
his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  Reduction  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  army  informed  ACaDba533 
each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  Sept.  is. 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of 
victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Car- 
thage had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  decimus. 
From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and  re- 
sources of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day 
in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose, 
that  he  might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose 
the  city  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers 
themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.     But 

name  and  fashion  adapted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the 
royal  garden  of  Ispahan.  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  774.)  See,  in  the 
Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model.  (Lotigus,  Pastoral.  1.  iv.  p. 
99—101.     Achilles  Tatius,  1.  i.  p.  22,  23.) 
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as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm 
and  intrepid  reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he 
might  confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed 
with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the  public 
joy  ;  the  chain  was  removed  that  guarded  the  en- 
trance of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed 
and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat 
of  the  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were 
announced  to  the  city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian, 
when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illu- 
minated for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three 
centuries  of  superstition  had  almost  raised  to  a 
local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign 
had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  catholics, 
who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  per- 
formed the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the 
creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.  One  awful 
hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately 
indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  while  the 
merchants  of  the  east  were  delivered  from  the 
deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their  affrighted 
keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  cap- 
tives, and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in 
the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet.  After  their 
separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders 
had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast, 
till  they  reached  the  Hermaean  promontory,  and 
obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would 
have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage, 
if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the 
perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an  impending 
tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  de- 
clined, however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the 
chain  of  the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbour  and 
suburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  only  by  the 
rapine  of  a  private  officer  who  disobeyed  and 
deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet,  ad- 
vancing with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied  in  the 
deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station 
about  five  miles  from  the  capital.1  No  sooner  was 
fJelisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he  des- 
patched orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners 
should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph, 
and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans. 
Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage, he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of 
hi rusf-lf  and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory 
of  their  arms  ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had 
been  the  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the  deliverers, 
of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the 
voluntary  and   affectionate  subjects  of  their  com- 

t  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers, 
are  changed  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or 
■eck,ofthe  city  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent ;  the  harbour  is 
a  dry  plain  ,  and  the  lake,  or  sta^num,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with  six 
'.r  ■  ren  fed  water  in  the  mid-channel.  See  D'Anville,  (Geographic 
Ancien:..,  torn.  in.  p.  82)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77—84.)  Marmot.  (De- 


mon sovereign.  The  Romans  marched  through  the 
streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an 
enemy  had  appeared  ;  the  strict  order  maintained 
by  the  general  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  duty  of 
obedience  ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and 
impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest, 
the  genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  passions  of  a 
victorious  army.  The  voice  of  menace  and  com- 
plaint was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not 
interrupted  ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and 
her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ; 
and  the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been 
posted,  modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which  were 
allotted  for  their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Genseric  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the 
barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant 
Vandals  ;  and  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  which 
the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had  sustained  in  the 
preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his 
principal  officers  with  the  form  and  magnificence  of 
a  royal  banquet.11  The  victor  was  respectfully 
served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household ; 
and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial 
spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their 
venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might 
alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One 
day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may 
not  be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration  ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisa- 
rius, which  in  the  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a 
defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of 
arms,  or  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications 
of  Carthage  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the 
general  proscription  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five 
years  they  were  suffered  to  decay  by  the  thought- 
less and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror 
restored  with  incredible  despatch  the  walls  and 
ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged 
the  workmen  ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the 
citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary 
labour  ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his 
person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment 
and  despair  the  rising  strength  of  an  impregnable 
fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  Finil]  d  f  t  of 
loss  of  his  capital,  applied  himself  to   SeBmermd'the 

r  Vandals, 

collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scat-  A  d.  533. 
tered,  rather  than  destroyed,  by  the 
preceding  battle  ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted 
some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer. 
He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days'  jour- 
ney from  Carthage;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he 
deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct;  proposed  a 
high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman  ;  affected 

srription  de  1'Afrique,  torn.  ii.   p.  465.)  and   Thuanus,  (Iviii.  12.  torn. 
Hi.  p.  334.) 

u  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  tripod  ;  anil,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation 
was  extended  at  home,  Constantinople,  and  Carthage,  to  the  royal 
hnnouctiug.room.  (I'rocopius,  Vandal,  I.  i.  c.  21.  Durange,  Gliss. 
Grsc.  p.  277.    Ae\tf»Kox,  ad  Alcxiad,  u   412.) 
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to  spare  the  persons  and  property  of  his  African 
subjects,  and  secretly  negociated  with  the  Arian 
sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only 
to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  rellected  with  the 
deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless 
enterprise,  five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops  ;  and 
he  read,  with  grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters 
of  his  brother  Zano,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  con- 
fidence that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of 
the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas  !  my  brother,"  replied 
Gelimer,  "  Heaven  has  declared  against  our  un- 
happy nation.  While  you  have  subdued  Sardinia, 
we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius 
appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and 
prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your 
nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have 
been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their 
followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself, 
and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet 
the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  repose,  at 
the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealth 
and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field 
of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon 
Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or 
perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
Zano  imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals  ; 
but  the  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  from 
the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  embarked  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cag- 
liari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of 
Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join 
the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful 
was  the  interview:  the  two  brothers  embraced;  they 
wept  in  silence :  no  questions  were  asked  of  the 
Sardinian  victory  ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the 
African  misfortunes  :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the 
whole  extent  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the  absence 
of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a  melancholy 
proof,  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their 
lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length 
awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king, 
the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger  which 
threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle;  and 
such  was  the  rapid  increase,  that,  before  their  army 
reached  Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Car- 
thage, they  might  boast,  perhaps  with  some  exagge- 
ration, that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius ;  and, 
as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  per- 
mitted the  barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unsea- 
sonable hour.  The  Romans  were  instantly  under 
arms :  a  rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the  cavalry 
formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in 
the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards  ;  the 
infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second 
line  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the 


separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massa- 
getae,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  con- 
querors. The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader 
may  easily  supply,  the  speeches"  of  the  command- 
ers, who,  by  arguments  the  most  opposite  to  their 
situation,  inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and 
the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which 
had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was 
placed  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric 
might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  had 
imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away 
their  lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  expected  the  charge :  the  Roman 
cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice 
repulsed;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained, 
till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was 
displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp ;  the 
Huns  joined  the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty 
Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals,  were  found 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and 
transferred  the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening, 
Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp  ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the 
vanity  of  his  recent  declarations,  that,  to  the  van- 
quished, death  was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure 
was  secret ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered 
that  their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily 
dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or  valu- 
able to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp 
without  resistance ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of 
disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
of  the  night.  Every  barbarian  who  met  their  swords 
was  inhumanly  massacred ;  their  widows  and  daugh- 
ters, as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines,  were 
embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers  ;  and  avarice 
itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
In  this  frantic  search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius 
forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with 
lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or 
alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and 
the  caverns,  that  might  possibly  conceal  any  desir- 
able prize  :  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their 
ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  guide,  on  the  high 
road  to  Carthage ;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had 
dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  conquerors  would 
have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and 
danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  in 
the  field  of  victory  ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted 
his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled  his  guards  and  vete- 
rans, and  gradually  restored  the  modesty  and  obe- 
dience of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to 
save  the  prostrate,  barbarian :  and  the  suppliant 
Vandals,   who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 


;  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  sometimes  of      the  actors.    I  have  condense  J  that  sense,  and  thrown  away  declamation. 
2  Y  2 
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were  protected  by  bis  authority,  disarmed,  and 
separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb 
the  public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular 
revenge.  After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to 
tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer.  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  army,  about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo 
Regius,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of  St. 
Augustin.r  The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence 
that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  country 
of  the  Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish 
the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter-quarters  at 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal 
lieuteuant.  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the  space 
of  three  months  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Africa. 

Conquest  of  Afri.  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of 
ca  by  Belisarius,   truth.    The  surviving  Vandals  yielded, 

A   D   634. 

without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom  :  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted 
to  his  presence  ;  and  the  more  distant  provinces 
were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  vic- 
tory. Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  alle- 
giance ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an 
olficer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of 
the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Yvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  append- 
age of  the  African  kingdom.  Caesarea,  a  royal  city, 
which  in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded  with 
the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march 
to  the  westward  of  Carthage:  by  land,  the  road 
was  infested  by  the  Moors  ;  but  the  sea  was  open, 
and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the 
Straits,  where  he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,z 
which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African 
coast :  that  remote  place  was  afterwards  adorned 
and  fortified  by  Justinian  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  mes- 
sengers of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing 
to  publish  the  pandects  of  the  Roman  law;  and  the 
devout  or  jealous  emperor  celebrated  the  divine 
goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of 
his  successful  general."  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment 
of  the  catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth, 
and  immunities,  perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of 
episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  amplified  with 
a  liberal  hand  ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed  ; 
the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed  ;b  and  the 

j  The  relics  of  St.  AagUStiD  were  carried  by  the  African  bishop*  to 
their  Sardinian  exile;  'A.  D.  500.)  and  it  was  believed  in  the  eighth 
•entury,  that  Liutprarirl,  king  of  the  Lombards,  transported  them 
V  I)  721.)  from  Sardinia  to  I'avia.  In  the  year  1695,  the  Augustan 
friars  of  that  city  Jtjund  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
wrapper,  bone*,  blood,  Inc.  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostiuo  in 
Gothic  biters.  But  this  u»*fij|  discovery  lias  been  disputed  by  reuoil 
and  jealousy.  rBaronius,  Annal.  A.  D.  725.  No.  2—9.  Tillemont, 
Mem,  Ecclea,  torn  xm.  p.  941.  Moritfanoori,  Diarium  Ital.  p.  26—30. 
ri,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  /Evi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  Iviii.  p.  9.  who  had 
eomuosed  a  separate  tr>ati»e  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Paria 
and  pope  Benedict  XIII.) 

j  To   t»k    %o\iitt  .-    upootiua,   is   the  expression   of  Procopim.  (de 

Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese, 

flourish"!  iii  ri',*,1*;,  ;irnl  palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manufacture",  nnder 

the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs.  (l'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  ii. 
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synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  bishops,0  applauded  the  just  measure 
of  pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may 
not  be  presumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates  were 
absent;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
number,  which  in  ancient  counsels  had  been  twice 
or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates 
the  decay  both  of  the  church  and  state.  While 
Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his 
victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish 
five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  stations 
of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Caesarea,  and  Sardinia, 
and  to  compute  the  military  force  of  palatines  or 
borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  praetorian  praefect ; 
and  four  consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  seven  provinces  under  his  civil 
jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  mi- 
nutely expressed;  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his  vice- 
gerents ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and 
salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right, 
than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might 
be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle :  and  the  sub- 
tle questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely 
propagated  under  the  new  government,  which  pro- 
fessed to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the 
Roman  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to 
exact  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his  Afri- 
can subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even 
in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the 
houses  and  lands  of  which  their  families  had  been 
unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  a  high  and 
special  commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made 
for  a  master-general  of  the  forces  ;  but  the  office  of 
praetorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  united,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor; 
and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  in  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Exarch.d 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  im-  Distress  and  cap. 
perfect,  till  her  former  sovereign  was  *"£ #?^|rasr' 
delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into     the  spring. 

a  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects, 
promulgated  A.  D.  533,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vundalivus 
and  slfricanus,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just 
claim  :  Gothicus  was  premature,  and  FranciCui  false,  and  offensive  to 
a  great  nation. 

b  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius.  (A.  D.  535,  No.  21—54.)  The 
emperor  applauds  bis  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  sulficiat  eis 
vivere. 

c  Dupin  (Geograpb.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milev.)  observes 
and  bewails  this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age  of  the 
church,  be  had  noticed  690  bishoprics;  but  however  minute  were  the 
dioceses,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  time. 

A  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  bio- 
grapher. (Cod.  I.  i.  tit.  27.  Novell.  36,  37.  131.  Vit.  Justinian,  p. 
319—377.) 
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the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event, 
Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his 
treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
king-  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were 
disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted 
his  flight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the 
inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,e  in  the  inland 
country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged 
by  Pharas,  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were 
the  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom 
be  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had 
intrusted  this  important  charge  ;  and,  after  a  bold 
attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a 
hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during 
a  winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine 
on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest 
habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command 
of  industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  Moors,f  supportable  only  to  them- 
selves by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition. 
In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which 
confined  the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they 
promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground,  perhaps  on  a 
sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments  ; 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown;  and  their 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the 
ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the 
hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have 
sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships, 
from  whatsoever  cause  they  had  been  endured  ;  but 
his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by  the  recollection 
of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protec- 
tors, and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and 
venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights 
of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  his  situation 
dictated  the  humane  and  friendly  epistle  of  Pharas. 
"  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  "  I 
am  an  illiterate  barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language 
of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin 
yourself,  your  family,  and  nation?  The  love  of  free- 
dom and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ?  Alas  !  my  dearest 
Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves, 
the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors?  Would 
it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a 
life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua? 
Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Jus- 
tinian ?  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves, 
whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not 

e  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  D'Anville  (torn.  iii.  p.  92.  and  Tabul. 
Imp.  Rom.  Occident.)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea  ;  yet  this  situation 
ill  agrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of  Pro. 
copius,  (I.  ii.  c.  4.)  ei/  toi?  N»|Uioiar  eo-xa-rois. 

f  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of 
the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are 
the  remnant  of  the  Moors:  yet  how  changed — how  civilized  are  these 
modern  savages !— provisions  are  plenty  among  them,  and  bread  is 
common. 

g  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been 


ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheri- 
tance of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity 
of  patrician  :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and 
you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of 
Belisarius.  So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us 
to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  but  if  we  reject  the 
proffered  deliverance,  it  degenerates  into  blind  and 
stupid  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible,"  replied* 
the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind  and  rational 
is  your  advice.  But  1  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has 
deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never 
injured  either  by  word  or  deed:  yet  he  has  sent 
against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the 
throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a 
man  ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself 
a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ?  I  can  write  no  more : 
my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I  beseech  you, 
my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,?  a  spunge,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger, 
Pharas  was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular 
request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of  Africa  had 
tasted  bread  ;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes, 
the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping  ;  and  he 
wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by  singing 
to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes. 
The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved  ;  he  sent  the 
three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity 
prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his 
guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to 
embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans, 
but  salutary  to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer 
at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ;  the  so- 
lemn assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment 
were  ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Belisarius  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public 
interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ; 
and  when  the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror, 
he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might 
naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had  deprived 
Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state, 
unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of 
human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.b 
Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  Return  and  tri- 
a  new  example  of  a  vulgar  truth  ;  that  |™Ph  of  Belisa- 
flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to      a.  d.  534. 

mi        1  •    e      c  .1      t»  autumn. 

superior  merit.     The  chiefs  of  the  Ko- 
man  army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals 
of  a  hero.      Their  private  despatches  maliciously 
affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his 
reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat 

more  national.     The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus : 

Romaiiusque  lyr&  tibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  harpa. 
h  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in 
another  royal  captive,  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser 
and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities,  (1.  iii.  c.  14.)  In  the 
interview  of  Paulus  jEmilius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch, 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 
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himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian 
listened  with  too  patient  an  ear  ;  and  his  silence 
was  the  result  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence. 
An  honourable  alternative,  of  remaining-  in  the  pro- 
vince, or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius  ;  but  he 
wisely  concluded,  from  intercepted  letters,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must 
either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  con- 
found his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission. 
Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice  ;  his 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures  were  diligently 
embarked  ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation, 
that  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  preceded  any 
certain  account  of  his  departure  from  the  port  of 
Carthago.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the 
apprehensions  of  Justinian  ;  envy  was  silenced  and 
inllamed  by  the  public  gratitude  ;  and  the  third 
Africanus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  cere- 
mony which  the  city  of  Constantinople  had  never 
seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of 
the  Caesars.1  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the 
procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  hippodrome  ;  and  this  memorable  day 
seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to 
expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  of 
nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or 
effeminate  luxury  ;  rich  armour,  golden  thrones, 
and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Vandal  queen  :  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal 
banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the 
elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  after  their  long  peregrination 
were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  christian  church 
of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the  noblest  Vandals 
reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly 
countenance.  Geliraer  slowly  advanced  ;  he  was 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the 
majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his 
eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard  ;  but  his  pride  or  piety 
derived  some  secret  consolation  from  the  words 
of  Solomon,k  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced, 
vanity!  vanity!  all  is  vanity!  Instead  of 
ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or 
elephants,  the  modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  his  brave  companions  ;  his  prudence 
might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  sub- 
ject; and  his  magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what 
had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants. 
The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hip- 
podrome  ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
senate  and  people  ;    and  halted  before  the  throne 

i  After  the  title  of  imperatnr  bad  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and 
'  Koran  aunpicKH  were  abolished  by  Christianity,  (see  La  Bleterie, 
Mem  de  I' Academic,  tom.  xxi.  |>.  .'(02  —  332. )  a  triumph  might  be  given 
with  leai  inconMfteocy  to  a  private  general. 

k  If  the]  In- truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prjor'i 

poem,  ■  pious  and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  timet,  in  hit  name, 
and  on  the  (Object  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  i»  the  Opinion  of  the 
learned  and  free^pirited  Orotiua;  (Op.  Theolog,  tom.  i-  p.  256.)  and 
the  Ecclesustea  arid  Pro  wrb*  display  a  larger  compass  of  thought 
and  ex|»eri<  rif  <•  than  teem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  king. 

t  In  the  Beliaaire  of  Marraontel,  the  kins  a,|d  the  conqueror  of 
meet, tup, and  convene,  without  recoUectiog each otber,    It  is 


where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the 
victorious  hero.  They  both  performed  the  cus- 
tomary adoration  ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  respectfully  touched  the  footstool  of  a 
prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  of  a 
prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre  :  some 
gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  grandson  of  Genseric  ;  and  however  trained 
to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have 
secretly  rebelled.  He  was  immedi-  His  sole  consui. 
ately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing      A  f^1^ 


ship, 
A.  D.  535. 
Jauuary  1. 


year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph;  his  curule 
chair  was  born  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  captive 
Vandals  ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and 
rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the 
populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  En(3  of  Geliraer 
was  in  the  faithful  execution  of  a  treaty  and  tlie  Vandals. 
for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king 
of  the  Vandals.  The  religious  scruples  of  Gelimer, 
who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician  :  but  he 
received  from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the 
province  of  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch 
retired  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of 
peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content.1  The 
daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the 
respectful  tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfor- 
tune ;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted  the 
honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest 
of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  excep- 
tions, the  reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient 
to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  numbers, 
before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the  exile 
of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might 
purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  character, 
religion,  and  language ;  and  their  degenerate  pos- 
terity would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  common 
herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious 
traveller  has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and 
long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race  ;m  and  it  was 
formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals 
fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of 
the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean."  Africa  had  been  their 
empire,   it   became   their   prison  ;    nor   could  they 

surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or 
their  memory. 

"i  Shaw,  p.  59.  Yet  since  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  mount  Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow 

hair,  the  phenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  ot  Peru, 
Buffon,  torn.  iii.  p.  904.)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

ii  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (I.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  129,  130,  131.  Paris, 
1688  )  describes  the  Mauritania  Gndilnna,  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubi  gens 
Vandalorom,  a  Belisario  devicta  in  Africa,  fugit,  et  nunquam  cbra- 
paruit. 
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entertain  a  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their  brethren,  of  a 
spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to 
surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile 
barbarians  :  it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to 
expose  their  nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which 
they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble 
inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had 
almost  unanimously  renounced.0  In  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous 
villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals, 
they  still  preserve  their  language,  their  customs, 
and  the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  support,  with  some 
impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke  ;  and  serve, 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descend- 
ant of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and 
present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of 
his  vassals.p  The  name  and  situation  of  this  un- 
happy people  might  indicate  their  descent  from  one 
common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But 
the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  repre- 
sents them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies, 
who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already 
scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopius.i 

,  ,        If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to 

Manners  ana  de-  ...  .  . 

feat  of  the  Moors,  hesitate  in  his  allegiance,  he   might 

A.  D.  535.  ,  ,  ... 

have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor 
himself,  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa 
from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals. 
The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness  : 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.1"  Their 
limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined  :  a  boundless  con- 
tinent was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds  ;  the  change 
of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions  ; 
and  their  rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were 
transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their  arms,  their 
families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  camels.3  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman 
power,  they  observed  a  respectful  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea-shore  ;  under  the  feeble  reign 
of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Caesarea, 
and  pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fer- 
tile province  of  Byzacium.  The  formidable  strength 
and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired 


o  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a 
formal  answer,  the  Vandals  of  Germany :  but  those  of  Africa  derided 
his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests.  (Pro- 
copius, Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  22.) 

P  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687)  Tollius  describes  the 
secret  royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh, 
who  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  procured  some 
cannon,  &c.  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apud  Dubos,  Hist,  de  la  Monar- 
chic Franchise,  torn.  i.  p.  182,  183.)  The  veracity,  not  of  the  elector, 
but  of  Tollius  himself,  may  justly  be  suspected. 

q  Procopius  (l.i.  c.  22.)  was  in  total  darkness — ov&e  mkiimi  tkovSs 
ov<i]uci  ec  e/ue  ow&rai.  Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  (A.  D.  630.)  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Veiled i  already  bordered  ou  Thurin- 
gia.  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xv.  3,  4,  5.) 

r  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles, 
(de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  21.)  and  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10.)  as  the 
posterity  of  the  Cananaeans  who  fled  from  the  robber  Joshua.  (An^if.) 
He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.  I  believe  in  the 
columns — I  doubt  the  inscription — and  I  reject  the  pedigree. 

s  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  339.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  8.)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs 


to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns  of 
their  regal  dignity.1     They  were  astonished  by  the 
rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their 
conqueror.     But  his  approaching  departure  soon  re- 
lieved the  apprehensions  of  a  savage  and  supersti- 
tious people  ;  the  numberof  their  wives  allowed  them 
to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages  ;  and 
when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of 
Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.     Yet  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution ;   and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his 
guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon," 
who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Belisarius.     In  the  first  invasion,  some 
detachments,  with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  sur- 
prised and  intercepted  ;  but  Solomon  speedily  as- 
sembled his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great  battles 
destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  barbarians.     The 
Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness, 
and  their  inaccessible  mountains  ;  and  the  aspect 
and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.x     But  as  soon 
as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided 
this  contemptible  obstacle  ;  as  soon  as  the  columns 
ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd 
was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolu- 
tions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was 
repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  dis- 
comfited by  a  beardless  antagonist.     The  victorious 
eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Car- 
thage, to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,y  the  citadel  and 
at  the  same  time  the  garden  of  Numidia.     That 
range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains, 
within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil  and  climate  ;  the  inter- 
mediate valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound  with 
rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a 
delicious  taste  and   uncommon   magnitude.     This 
fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa, 
a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the 
residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.     The  Ionic 
temple  of  ^Esculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish 
huts  ;    and  the   cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst   of 
an   amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.     A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  mountain,  where  the  African  princes 

and  Tartars;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet 
and  the  geographer.  . 

t  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloaK, 
a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver-,  nor  were 
these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  com.  (Procop.  Van. 
dal.  I.  i.  c.  25.)  : 

u  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Procopius. 
(Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13.  19,  20.)  He  was  recalled,  and  again  re- 
stored; and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian. 
(A.  D.539.)  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him  a  eu- 
nuch ■  (1.  i.  c.  11.)  the  other  Roman  generals  were  amply  furnished 
with  beards,  7r&>7<Ji/o?  enirrXafievoi.  (1.  ii.  c.  8.)  _ 

x  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients;  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  I.  vi.  p.  438.  1.  vii.  p.  483.  492.  edit. 
Hutchinson.  Polyaen.  Stratagem,  vii.6.  Phn.  Hist.  Nat.  viu.  26.  ./Elian 
de  Natur.  Animal.  I.  iii.  c.  7.)  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience, 
and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  orientals.  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  553.) 

y  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius.  (Vandal.  1.  ii. 
c.  13.  De  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africa- 
nus,  (dell  Africa,  parte  v.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  77.  recto,)  Marruol. 
(torn.  ii.  p.  430.)  and  Shaw,  (p.  56—59.)  ., 
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deposited  their  wives  and  treasure  ;  and  a  proverb 
is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire, 
Avho  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  cliffs  and  inhos- 
pitable natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy 
enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch 
Solomon  :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some 
disgrace  ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  pro- 
visions were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  he  must  again 
have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous 
courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the 
hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian 
rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  import- 
ant conquest,  and  to  remind  the  barbarians  of  their 
defeat:  and. as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the 
west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritanian  Sitifi 
was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  Belisarius  ;  but  the  laurels  which  he 
resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

Neutrality  of  the  The  experience  of  past  faults,  which 
\isigoths.  may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  age 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of 
antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  sepa- 
rately vanquished  and  enslaved  by  the  Romans. 
This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed  the  bar- 
barians of  the  west  to  oppose,  with  timely  counsels 
and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the 
same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching 
danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After  the 
failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and 
powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theo- 
doric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  com- 
mand, the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  coast  :  but,  while  they  spent  the 
sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious  se- 
curity of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from 
the  town  ;  and  the  king  himself,  with  some  difficulty 
and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacri- 
legious enemy.2  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride 
and  resentment  were  gratified  by  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
But  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions 
to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes 
amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  in- 
formed of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed 
them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek 
in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state 

i  Nidor.  Chron.  p.  722.  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hi«t.  Ilixpati.  I.  v.  c.  8. 
p.  17.').  Yet  according  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Centa,  ana  the  death  of 
Theudes,  happened,  A.  iV..  II.  580:  A.  I).  MS;  and  the  place  was  de- 
fended, not  by  the  Vandal-,  but  by  the  Romans. 

a  Procopitu,  Vandal.  I.  i   c.24. 

h  Bee  tbe  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  hooks 
of  the  History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Roman*  were  finally  expel, 
led  by  Boiotib  king  of  the  Visigoth*,  (A.  D.  G2I—  626.)  after  their  re- 
union to  the  catholic  churi  h. 


of  the  Vandals.8    The  long  continu- 

c    ,,        T.    ,.  ,    .  "  Conquests  of  the 

ance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  Romans  in  Spain, 
punishment  of  the  Visigoths  ;  and  the  A'  D  550— 62°- 
eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted  the 
fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death,  the 
sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The 
weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities,  both  on 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the 
Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate 
those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety  or 
payment ;  and  as  they  were  fortified  by  perpetual 
supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg- 
nable stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the 
barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before  this  pain- 
ful thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  the 
monarchy  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  possessions, 
their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank 
of  their  vassals.b 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  Belisarius  threat. 
in  Italy  was  less  excusable  than  that   ens  the  Ostro- 

,  .       goths  of  Italy, 

of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  A.  D.  534. 
punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible. 
From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled 
their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most 
valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African 
king  :c  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilybaeumd 
in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals :  and  the 
princess  Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial 
train  of  one  thousand  nobles,  and  five  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the 
Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals  ;  they 
viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors 
with  disdain  ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy 
was  prevented  by  a  massacre  ;  the  Goths  were  op- 
pressed, and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  soon 
followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The 
eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was  employed  to  re- 
proach the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty  ;  but  the  vengeance 
which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa 
was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  des- 
titute of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief 
and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  delighted 
or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their 

c  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procopius,  (Vandal.  I.  i. 
c.  8,  9.)  and  in  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  ix.  1.)  the  expostulation  of  her 
royal  brother.  Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnu- 
uenfii, 

<1  Lilybaeum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4.  and  in 
tin-  first  Punic  war,  a  strong  .situation, and  excellent  harbour,  rendered 
that  place  an  important  object  to  both  nations. 
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revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their 
hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their  friend- 
ship the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a 
barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  gift 
from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  unde- 
ceived by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance. 
"  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lilybaeuni,"  said  the 
Roman  general,  "  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I 
claim  them  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  sub- 
mission may  deserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor ; 
your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your 
utter  ruin.  If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we 
shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  possession  of  a 
single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces 
which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful 
sovereign."  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of 
Justinian  and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cord and  disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the 
Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of 
a  female  reign. e 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent 

Government  and  . 

death  of  Amaia.    and  queen  of  Italy/  united  the  two 

sontha,  queen  of  ..  mi       j.   •  r        m-  Pit.      u      t 

Italy,  most  illustrious  families  ot  the  barba- 

A.  D.  522—534.  rjans.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clo- 
vis,  was  descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of 
the  Merovingian  race  ;E  and  the  regal  succession  of 
the  Amali  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation, 
by  her  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might 
have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  ;  but 
his  viligant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people 
discovered  the  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  an- 
cestors had  taken  refuge  in  Spain  ;  and  the  fortu- 
nate Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  consul  and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short 
time  the  charms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  succession  ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of 
her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  the  endowments 
of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their  perfect 
maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension 
of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the  con- 
quest of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense, 
activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience 
had  cultivated  her  talents  ;  her  philosophic  studies 
were  exempt  from  vanity  ;  and,  though  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  dis- 
creet and  impenetrable  silence.     By  a  faithful  imi- 


e  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopius.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.) 

f  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopius,  (Gothic. 
1.  i.  c.  2 — 4.  and  Anecdot.  c.  16.  with  the  notes  of  Alemannus,;  Cassio- 
dorius,  (Var.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  1.)  and  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Geticis 
c.  59.  and  De  Successione  Regnorum,  in  Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  241.) 

S  The  marriage  of  Theodoric   with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 


tation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of 
his  reign  :  while  she  strove  with  pious  care  to  ex- 
piate the  faults,  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory, 
of  his  declining  age.  The  children  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict 
any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman 
subjects;  and  she  generously  despised  the  clam- 
ours of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or 
their  enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were  direct- 
ed by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence, 
of  Cassiodorius ;  she  solicited  and  deserved  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty 
of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness  of 
the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of 
her  son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support 
the  different  and  almost  incompatible  characters  of 
the  chief  of  a  barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magis- 
trate of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten 
years,11  Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a 
Roman  prince :  and  three  venerable  Goths  were 
chosen  to  instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue 
into  the  mind  of  their  young  king.  But  the  pupil 
who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits,  must  abhor  the 
restraints,  of  education  ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the 
queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe, 
offended  the  untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his 
subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Goths 
were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal 
youth  escaped  from  his  mother's  apartment,  and, 
with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  complained  of  a  blow 
which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had  provoked  her 
to  inflict.  The  barbarians  resented  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  their  king  ;  accused  the 
regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown  ;  and 
imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of  Theo- 
doric should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  disci- 
pline of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a 
valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  the 
glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude 
clamour,  importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  Amalasontha  was  compelled  to  yield  her 
reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The 
king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to  women, 
and  to  rustic  sports  :  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of 
the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed  the  mischievous  de- 
signs of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encom- 
passed with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret 
negociation  with  the  emperor  Justinian ;  obtained 
the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception,  and  had  actu- 
ally deposited  at  Dyrrachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety,  if  she  had 


may  be  placed  in  the  year  495,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy.  (De 
Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  ix.  p.  213.)  The  nuptials  of  Eutharic 
and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  p.  453.) 
h  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by 
Procopius  as  a  boy  about  eight  years  old,— oktu  Te^oi-ur  ei-ri.  Cassiodo- 
rius, with  authority  and  reason,  adds  two  years  to  his  age. — Infantulum 
adhuc  vix  decennem. 
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calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace 
and  splendour  of  Constantinople.    But  the  mind  of 
Amalasontha  \\  as  inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ; 
and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she 
■waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.     Three 
of  the  most  dangerous  malcontents  had  been  sepa- 
rately  removed,   under  the   pretence  of  trust  and 
command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy  :  they  were  as- 
sassinated by  her  private  emissaries  ;  and  the  blood 
of  these  noble  Goths  rendered  the  queen-mother 
absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious 
to  a  free  people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disor- 
ders of  her  son,  she  soon  w  ept  his  irreparable  loss  ; 
and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  w  ho,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left  her 
destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  authority. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country, 
which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  suc- 
cession could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff, 
the  daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  imprac- 
ticable design  of  sharing,  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands 
the  substance  of  supreme  power.     He  received  the 
proposal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to 
the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and 
Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.     His 
birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric) 
might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title  ;  and  the 
choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed 
by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  barbarians.     But  Theodatus 
was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved : 
her  justice  had  repressed  and  reproached  the  op- 
pression which   he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan 
neighbours  ;    and  the   principal   Goths,  united  by 
common  guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate 
Her  exile  and    his  slow  and  timid  disposition.     The 
AL^'iis      letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely 
April  30.      despatched,  before  the  queen  of  Italy 
was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,'  where  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was 
strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the 
connivance,  of  the   new  king,  who  instructed  his 
turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sove- 
reigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  media- 
tion of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror. 
IIi>  ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demand- 
ed the  fortress  of  Lilybaeum,  ten  barbarian  fugitives, 
and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small 
town  on  the  Illyrian  borders;  but  they  secretly  ne- 

i  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Elruria,  wai  styled 
either  VuMnieMU  ''now  of  Bolsena]  or  Taruuiiuensis.  It  in  surrounded 
with  white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild-fowl.  The  younger 
F'liny  (Ecist  ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  its 
waters:  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients!  — if  a  fact,  how  careless 
the  moderns  '  Vet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new 
and  gradual  snecessions. 

k  Yet  Procopius  discredits  his  own  evidence,  (Anecdot.  c.  16.)  by 


Belisarius  in- 
vades and  sub- 
dues Sicily, 
A.  D.  525. 
Dec.  31. 


gociated  with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  of 
Tuscany,  and  tempted  Amalasontha  to   extricate 
herself  from  danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  sur- 
render of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     A  false  and  ser- 
vile epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant  hand 
of  the  captive  queen :    but  the  confession  of  the 
Roman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
revealed    the   truth   of   her   deplorable   situation  ; 
and    Justinian,    by   the   voice   of    a  new   ambas- 
sador, most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and 
liberty.     Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same 
minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy 
of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior 
charms  of  a  rival :  he  prompted,  with  artful  and 
ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful 
to  the  Romans;14  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
death  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  denounced, 
in  his  master's  name,  immortal  war  against  the  per- 
fidious assassin.    In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the 
guilt  of  a  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms 
of  Justinian  ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared, 
were  insufficient  for  the   subversion  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  mul- 
tiplied by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of 
an  hero.     A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on 
horseback,  and  were  armed  with  lances  and  buck- 
lers, attended  the  person  of  Belisarius  :  his  cavalry 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred 
Moors,  and  four  thousand  confederates,  and  the  in- 
fantry consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians. 
Steering  the  same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition, 
the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in 
Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or 
peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the  African  coast. 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily 
still  supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome :  the  farmers 
were  graciously  exempted  from  the  oppression  of 
military  quarters  ;  and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the 
defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  un- 
gratefully betrayed.     Instead  of  soliciting  and  ex- 
pecting the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to 
the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience :  and  this 
province,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was 
again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman 
empire.1     The   Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which 
alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short 
siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.     Belisarius  intro- 
duced his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  har- 
bour ;    their  boats  were   laboriously  hoisted  with 
ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  he  filled 
them  with  archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station, 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.     After  this 
easy  though    successful   campaign,  the  conqueror 

confessing  that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See 
the  epistles  from  queen  Guudelina  to  the  empress  Theodora.  (Var.  x. 
20,  21  23.  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  de  ill!  persona,  8cc.)  with  the 
elaborate  Commentary  of  Bnat,  (torn.  x.  p.  177 — I8r> ) 

i  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Proropius  with 
the  complaints  of  Totila.  (Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  5.  I.  iii.  c.  16.)  The  Gothic 
queen  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless  island.  (Var.  ix.  10,  II.) 
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entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the 
people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated 
the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter 
season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to 
a  circumference  of  two  and  twenty  miles  : m  but  in 
the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by  a  danger- 
ous revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly 
landed  with  a  thousand  guards.  Two  thousand 
soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard 
of  their  old  commander :  and  he  marched,  without 
hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  enemy, 
whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight 
thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  they 
were  routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of 
their  master :  and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have 
restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had 
not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  se- 
dition which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his 
own  camp."  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the 
common  malady  of  the  times  :  the  genius  to  com- 
mand, and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the 
mind  of  Belisarius. 
_,.        ,  Although  Theodatus  descended  from 

Reign  and  weak 

ness  of  Tiienda-  a  race  of  heroes,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 

tus,   the   Gothic         ,  ,  ,       .1         1  r- 

king  of  Italy,  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 
October—  Although  he  had  studied  the  writings 
A.  D.  53a  of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was 
incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from 
the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder  :  at  the 
first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own 
majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  dis- 
dained their  unworthy  sovereign.  Astonished  by 
the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople :  the  terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired, 
were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine  ambassador  ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle 
advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  igno- 
minious to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace.  It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the  emperor 
should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the 
Gothic  king  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  statue  of 
Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the 
divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its 
right  hand.  Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of 
Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the 
senate  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  execute,  against  a 
priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or 

m  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Sy. 
racuse,  are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii.  I.  iv.  c.  52,  53.) 
Strabo,  (1.  vi.  p.  415.)  and  D'Orville  Sicula,  (torn.  ii.  p.  174— 202.)  The 
new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

n  Procopius  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of 
Belisarius  into  Sicily,  (p.  146.  edit.  Hoeschelii,)  that  I  am  astonished  at 
the  strange  misapprehension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic.  (CEuvres 
de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  viii.  p.  162,  163.) 

o  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the 
same  spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  1.  The 


confiscation.       The   feeble   monarch  resigned  the 
possession  of  Sicily  ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark 
of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of  gold,  of  the  weight 
of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  promised  to  supply, 
at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand 
Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the 
successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey 
to  Constantinople :  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached 
the  Alban  villa,0  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anx- 
iety of  Theodatus  ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed 
between  the  king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to 
be  represented  in  its  original  simplicity.      "  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this 
treaty  1    Perhaps.    If  he  refuses,  what  consequence 
will  ensue  ?     War.     Will  such  a  war  be  just  or 
reasonable  ?     Most  assuredly :  every  one  should  act 
according  to  his  character.     What  is  your  meaning  ? 
You  are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is  emperor  of  the 
Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to 
shed  the  blood  of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel: 
the  successor  of  Augustus  should  vindicate  his  riglits, 
and  recover  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire."    This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue,  the  weakness  of 
Theodatus ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer, 
that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  resign 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  agriculture.     Both  treaties  were 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the 
frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to  produce  the  second 
till  the   first  had   been  positively  rejected.      The 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen  :  Justinian  required 
and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king. 
His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Ravenna,  with  ample   instructions  ;   and  a 
fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  genero- 
sity of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension, 
with  the  assurance  of  such  honours,  as  a  subject 
and  a  catholic  might  enjoy  ;  and  wisely  referred 
the  final  execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence 
and  authority  of  Belisarius.     But  in  the  interval  of 
suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  Gothic  troops.     From  blind  and  abject  de- 
spair, Theodatus   capriciously  rose  to  groundless 
and  fatal  presumption,"  and  dared  to  receive,  with 
menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian ; 
who  claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of 
his   subjects,  and   boldly  asserted   the   inviolable 
privilege  of  his  own  character.     The  march  of  Beli- 
sarius dispelled  this  visionary  pride  ;  and  as  the 
first  campaign  1  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of 

villa  of  Pompey,  &c.  2.  A  camp  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  3.  The 
modern  episcopal  city  of  Albanum  or  Albano.  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
Cluver.  Ital.  Antiu.  torn.  ii.  p.  914.) 

P  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  pronounce— Africa  capta  mundus 
cumnatoperibit ;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity,  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  7.) 
which  has  been  published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsopaesus,  an 
editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Pere  Maltret  has  promised  a  commentary  ; 
but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

q  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  degree  from  Thucydides,  Pro- 
copius begins  each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  aud  of  the  Gothic  war; 
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Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Proco- 
pius  to  the  second  year  of  the  Gothic  war/ 
Belisarius  in-  After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient 

vades  Italy,  and    o-arrisons  in   Palermo   and   Syracuse, 

reduces  Naples, 

A.  D.  537.  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina, 
and  landed  them,  without  resistance,  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed 
w  ith  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy  ;  but 
he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a 
sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties. 
The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers 
to  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy 
the  servile  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.s  From 
Rhenium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisa- 
rius, almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced 
near  three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The 
people  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who 
abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  em- 
braced the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls 
were  incapable  of  defence  ;  the  soldiers  paid  a  just 
equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and  curiosity 
alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swell- 
ed to  a  great  and  populous  capital,  long  cherished 
the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony  ;l 
and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant 
retreat,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and 
study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious 
opulence  of  Rome."  As  soon  as  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  sea  and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience 
to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  him  to 
disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek 
the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his 
victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the 
allegiance  of  the  dependent  cities.  "  When  I  treat 
with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Roman  chief,  with  a 
haughty  smile,  "  I  am  more  accustomed  to  give 
than  to  receive  counsel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand 
inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other,  peace  and  free- 
dom, such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience 
of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms; 
his  honour  secured  their  performance  :  but  Naples 
was  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who,  with 
much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  mul- 
titude, that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection, 
and  that  Belisarius  himself  must  esteem  their  loy- 
alty and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  however,  were 
not  perfectly  free  ;    the  city  was  commanded  by 

and  his  first  aera  coincides  with  the  first  of  April  635,  and  not  530,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Haroniiis.  f  I'ajfi  Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  555.  who  is 
followed  by  Mnratori  and  tbe  editors  of  Sigonius.)  Yet  in  some  pas. 
MgC*  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Procopiiis  with  himself, 
and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marrellinus. 

r  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopiiis  l\,  j. 
c  5—  29.  I  ii.  c.  1—30.  I.  iii.  c.  I.)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitigcs.  With 
the  aid  of  Sigonini  (Opp.  torn,  i  de.  Imp.  Occident.  I.  xvii.  xviii.)  and 
Mnratori,  (Annali  dTtalia,  torn,  v.)  I  have  gleaned  some  few  additional 
facts. 

«  Jornandea,  de  Rebut  Geticis,  c.  60.  p.  702.  edit.  Grot,  and  torn.  i. 
p   221    Mnratori,  de  Success.  Regn.  p.  2-1 1. 

I  Nero  'says  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  35.)  Neapolim  rjnasi  Ora'cam 
nrbetn  ri>li;.-it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
gept'miiai  Severn*,  the  J/rllenhm  of  (he  Neapolitans  is  praised  by 
Philnstratus:  -/<i/«c  'EAXnvei  Kat  nzuKni,  o0tv  Km  rat  anjvAar  tuh 
Aoitmk  'UAij»,«or  <it,.     (Icon.  I.  i.  p.  763.  edit.  Olear.) 

u  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil, 


eight  hundred  barbarians,  whose  wives  and  children 
were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their 
fidelity  ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and 
numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the 
intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, the  circumference  of  Naples"  measured  only 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  paces  :y 
the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices  or  the 
sea ;  when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  sup- 
ply of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and  foun- 
tains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to 
consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march, 
before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the 
Gothic  king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry 
channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported,  that 
a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of 
armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When 
the  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane 
general  risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last 
and  fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four  hundred  Romans 
entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope, 
which  they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house 
or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trum- 
pets, surprised  the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance 
to  their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the 
walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every 
crime  which  is  punished  by  social  justice,  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war  ;  the  Huns  were  dis- 
tinguished by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius 
alone  appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Na- 
ples, to  moderate  the  calamities  which  he  predicted. 
"  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  exclaimed, 
"  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare 
the  inhabitants,  they  are  christians,  they  are  sup- 
pliants, they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore 
the  children  to  their  parents,  the  wives  to  their 
husbands  ;  and  show  them  by  your  generosity,  of 
what  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  them- 
selves." The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and 
authority  of  its  conqueror  ;z  and  when  the  Neapoli- 
tans returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  some  con- 
solation in  the  secret  enjoyment  of  their  hidden 
treasures.  The  barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  ;  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths, 

Horace,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statius.  (Oliver.  Ital.  Ant.  I.  iv.  p.  1149, 
1 150.)  In  an  elegant  epistle,  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  5.  p.  94— KS.edit.  Marklanri,) 
Statins  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife  from  the  plea- 
sures of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

x  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  1.  after  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
(A.  D.  1 139.)  which  be  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  (Giannone, 
Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  160.)  That  city,  the  third  in  christian  Europe, 
is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  (Jul.  Ca-sar.  Capaccii. 
Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47,)  and  contains  more  inhabitants  (350,000)  in  a 
given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world. 

y  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  22  French  inches : 
(D'Anvillc,  Mesures  Itineraries,  p.  7,  8.)  the  2363  do  not  make  an 
English  mile. 

/.  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  pope  Silvering  for  the  massacre.  He 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia.  (Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  in  Mnratori,  torn.  i.  p.  10(1, 
107.) 
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acknowledged  his  dominion  ;  and  the  tusks  of  the 
Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still  shown  at  Bene- 
ventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of 
Belisarius.a 

Yiti„es  kino.of       The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
Italy,  Naples  had  expected  their  deliverance 

August—  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  in- 
A'  '  34°"  active  and  almost  indifferent  spectator 
of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured  his  person  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  forty 
miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in  the 
Pomptine  marshes;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained,  and  con- 
verted into  excellent  pastures.15  But  the  principal 
forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia, 
Venetia,  and  Gaul ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their 
king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of 
a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall 
of  his  empire.0  The  most  abject  slaves  have  ar^ 
raigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate 
master.  The  character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously 
scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of  barbarians, 
conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power:  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his 
throne  ;  and  their  general  Vitiges,  whose  valour 
had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised 
with  unanimous  applause  on  the  bucklers  of  his 
companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdicated 
monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he 
was  pursued  by  private  revenge.  A  Goth  whom  he 
had  injured  in  his  love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the 
Flaminian  way,  and,  regardless  of  his  unmanly 
cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best 
and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them :  yet  such  is  the 
prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently 
wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize, 
with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amala- 
sontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A 
national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the 
new  monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace,  which  the 
misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and 
indispensable.  The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in 
the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy;  to  delay  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ;  to 
summon  their  scattered  forces  ;  to  relinquish  their 
distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to 
the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged 
warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  four  thousand 
soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  se- 
conded the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  oppos- 

a  Beneventum  was  built  by  Dioraede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager. 
(Cluver.  torn.  ii.  p.  1195,  1 196.)  The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of 
savage  life.  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  1.  viii.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were 
leagued  against  a  hog  :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady 
for  the  head. 

b  The  Decennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (torn.  ii. 
p.  1007.)  with  the  river  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in 
the  night.  The  Deeennovium  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Cassiodorius,  has  been  sufficiently  ruined,  restored,  and 
obliterated.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  l'ltalie,  p.  185,  &c.) 

c  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  christians,  by 
enclosing  three  bands,  each  often  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names 


ing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled 
in  their  minds.  They  furiously  exclaimed,  that  the 
apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  profaned  by 
the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled 
by  the  savages  of  the  north  ;  and,  without  reflecting, 
that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman 
emperor  as  a  new  aera  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate 
and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to 
accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the 
city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open  for  his 
reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified  his 
new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumae,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus, 
contemplated  the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and 
halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian 
ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant 
use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved  its  primaeval 
beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the 
large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid  though 
narrow  road  was  so  firmly  compacted.4  Belisarius, 
however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 

foot    Of   the   mountains.      His   enemies    Belisarius  enters 

had  disappeared :  when  he  made  his  a*!)"^ 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  Dec-  10- 
the  garrison  departed  without  molestation  along  the 
Flaminian  way ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years 
servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians. Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or 
discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives  ;  and 
the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory, 
was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.8 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with    siegeof  Rome 
the  old  Saturnalia,   were  devoted   to    ^'d  53718' 
mutual  congratulation  and  the  public        March, 
joy ;  and  the  catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without 
a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ.     In  the   familiar  conversation   of  a  hero, 
the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues 
which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors  ;  they  were 
edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the 
successor   of  St.   Peter,  and   his   rigid  discipline 
secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity and  justice.     They  applauded   the   rapid 
success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent 
country,  as  far  as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but 
they  trembled,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  un- 

of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were  found 
dead — almost  all  the  second  were  alive — of  the  third,  half  died,  and  the 
rest  lost  their  bristles.     No  unsuitable  emblem  of  the  event. 

d  Beiaier  (Hist,  des  GrandsChemins  des  Romains,  torn.  i.  p.  221— 228. 
440 — 444.)  examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D'Anville  (Ana- 
lyse d'ltalie,  p.  200 — 213.)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

e  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the 
series  of  events,  rather  than  from  the  corrupt  or  interpolated  text  of 
Procopius:  the  month  (December)  is  ascertained  by  Evagrius;  (I.  iv. 
c.  19.)  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  slight  evidence 
of  Nicephorus  Callistus,  (I.  xvii.  c.  13.)  For  this  accurate  chronology, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi,  (torn.  ii.  p.  559, 
560.) 
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warlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  he 
had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to 
sustain  a  siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed, 
during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and  effect. 
From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant 
garrisons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the 
defence  of  their  country;  and  such  were  their  num- 
bers, that  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for  the 
relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lighting  men  marched  under  the  royal  standard. 
According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the 
Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts, 
and  liberal  promises :  he  moved  along  the  Flami- 
nian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia 
and  Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of 
Narni,  and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the 
foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow  passage 
was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had  com- 
puted the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be 
lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the 
consternation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either 
fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  be- 
trayed his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger. 
At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman 
general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark 
the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to 
survey  the  camp  of  the  barbarians ;  but  while  he 
still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their 
innumerable  squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended 
on  his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  con- 
spicuous horse,  a  bay/  with  a  white  face,  which  he 
rode  on  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay 
horse,"  was  the  universal  cry.  Every  bow  was  bent, 
every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object, 
and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by 
thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive. 
The  bolder  barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  ho- 
nourable combat  of  swords  and  spears ;  and  the 
praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus, 
the  standard-bearer,*  who  maintained  his  foremost 
station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds, 
perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Belisarius  himself.  The 
Roman  general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous  : 
on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty  and  mortal 
strokes :  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour, 
and  defended  his  person  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the 
loss  of  a  thonsand  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  a 
hero.  They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp : 
and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a 
gradual  and  at  length  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
gates  of  the  city :  the  gates  were  shut  against  the 
fugitives  ;  and  the  public  terror  was  increased,  by 
the  report,  that  Belisarius  was  slain.     His  counte- 

I  A  hone  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  (tried  0aA<<n  by  the  Greeks, 
halam  by  the  barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  Honest  i  spadices, 
says  VrrgiL  [Georfpc.  I.  lii.  72.  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and 
H  •  :  -  .  .if  or  fiatov,  signifies  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree,  whose 
name,  -joinf,  is  synonymous  to  red.  'AulusGellius,  ii.  26.) 

«■  I  interpret  parbaAapior,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  stand. 
■nd-beanr,  from  bandum,  (vexillumj  a  barbaric  word  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  'J'aul    Diacon.  I.  i.e.  20.  p.  7fio.     Grot.   Nomina 

Gothic*,  p.  ')'',     Dacange,  Gloat.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  MP,  MO.) 

h  M.  D'Anville  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the 


nance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and 
blood  ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost 
exhausted  ;  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  still  re- 
mained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding 
companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  was 
felt  by  the  flying  barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the 
city.  The  Flaminian  gate  was  thrown  valour  of 
open  to  a  real  triumph  ;  but  it  was  not  Belisarius. 
before  Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded by  his  wife  and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful 
refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the  more  im- 
proved state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom 
required  or  even  permitted  to  display  the  personal 
prowess  of  a  soldier;  and  the  example  of  Belisarius 
may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  His  defence  of 
of  their  enemies,  the  whole  army  of  the  Rome. 
Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the 
city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final 
departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the 
severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the  cir- 
cumference of  Rome  within  a  line  of  twelve  miles 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  paces ;  and  that 
circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably 
been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the 
peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes.h 
But  in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within 
her  walls  was  crowded  with  habitations  and  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  populous  suburbs,  that  stretched 
along  the  public  roads,  were  darted  like  so  many 
rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adversity  swept 
away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked 
and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven 
hills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state  could  send  into 
the  field  above  thirty  thousand  males  of  a  military 
age;j  and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion. 
The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  im- 
portant resource.  His  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched 
while  they  slept,  and  laboured  while  they  reposed  : 
he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest  and 
most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  the  com- 
panies of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a 
vacant  post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  drawn  away  to  more  essential  duties.  But 
his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans 
who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian 
and  African  wars ;  and  although  that  gallant  band 
was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook, 

year  1756,  (torn.  xxx.  p.  198—236.)  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  far  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for 
Roll in'.s  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge  ;  and  instead 
ot  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map  of  Nolli. 
Pliny's  old  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to  eight  miles.  It  is 
easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings. 

i  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  218.) 
reckoned  138,568  christian  souls,  besides  8  or  10,000  Jews — without 
souls?— In  the  year  1763,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 
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with  such  contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle 
of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  barbarians.  In  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored, 
the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be  dis- 
cerned ;k  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed, 
except  in  a  chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pincian 
and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard 
of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.1  The  battlements  or  bas- 
tions were  shaped  in  sharp  angles;  a  ditch,  broad 
and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  and 
the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines ;  the  balista,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which 
darted  short  but  massy  arrows  ;  the  onagri,  or  wild 
asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a  sling,  threw 
stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size."1  A  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  Tiber ;  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
ducts were  made  impervious,  and  the  mole  or 
sepulchre  of  Hadriann  was  converted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable 
structure,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a  quadran- 
gular basis  :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were 
torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.0  To  each  of 
his  lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of 
a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should 
steadily  adhere  to  their  respective  posts,  and  trust 
their  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  formidable 
host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the 
ample  measure  of  the  city :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven 
only  were  invested  from  the  Progestine  to  the  Fla- 
minian way  ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six 
camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart.  On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh 
encampment  was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  important  purpose  of  command- 
ing the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  threshold  of  the 
holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a 
christian  enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victory,  as  often  as 
the  senate  decreed  some  distant  conquest,  the  con- 
sul denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in  solemn 
pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.P  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and 
the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  establishment 


k  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  31.) 
could  distinguish  the  tumultuarie  opera  di  Balisario. 

1  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Pro- 
copius  observed,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13.)  is  visible  to  the  present  hour.  (Donat. 
Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  53,  54.) 

m  Lipsius  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  Poliorcet.  1.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear 
and  conspicuous  passage  of  Procopius.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  The  engine 
was  named  ovajpos,  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando.  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur. 
Linguae  Graec.  torn,  ii  p.  1340,  1341.  torn.  iii.  p.  877.)  I  have  seen  an 
ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  general  Melville,  which 
imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

n  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procopius,  (1.  i.  c. 
25.)  is  the  first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  axedov  ec  'StOov 
/JoXiiv.    On  Nolli's  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  260  English  feet. 


of  a  new  religion.  But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus 
was  left  standing  in  the  forum  ;  of  a  size  sufficient 
only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in 
height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces  directed 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates  were  like- 
wise of  brass  ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on 
their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret, 
that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  Repulsesa  gene. 
besiegers,  to   provide  all  the  instru-  "l  assault  of  the 

°  r  .  Goths. 

ments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had 
invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches, 
scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest 
trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four  bat- 
tering-rams ;  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them 
was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty 
wooden  turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and 
formed  a  spacious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  ram- 
part. On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a 
general  attack  was  made  from  the  Praenestine  gate 
to  the  Vatican :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their 
military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the 
Romans  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of 
their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached 
the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow  j 
and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he 
transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  barbarian  leaders.  A 
shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along 
the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke 
was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same 
acclamation.  The  Roman  general  then  gave  the 
word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of 
oxen  ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal 
wounds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained 
useless  and  immovable,  and  a  single  moment  dis- 
concerted the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still 
continued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the 
Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of 
his  adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  stre- 
nuously attacked  the  Praenestine  gate  and  the  se- 
pulchre of  Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the  double 
walls  of  the  Vivarium i  were  low  or  broken  ;  the 
fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded  :  the 
vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of 
victory  and  spoil  ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given 
way,  the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecover- 
ably lost.     This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious 


o  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own 
masterpiece.  Rome  now  contains  above  thirty  of  the  same  character. 
When  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.  the 
workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace  ;  but  a  leg, 
a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue. 
(Winkelman,  Hist.  del'Art,  torn.  ii.  p.  52,53.  torn.  iii.  p.  265.) 

P  Procopius  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a 
national  deity  of  Latium.  (Heyne.  Excurs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  jEneid.)  It 
was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  (Nardini, 
p.  13.  256.  329.)  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and 
an  antiquarian. 

q  Vivarium  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wild  beasts. 
(Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  23.)  The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nardini,  (I.  iv. 
c.  5.  p.  159,  160.)  and  Nolli's  great  plan  of  Rome. 
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in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dis- 
may, the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was 
distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the 
changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible 
advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of 
danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and 
decisive  orders.  The  contest  was  fiercely  main- 
tained from  the  morning  to  the  evening  ;  the  Goths 
were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman  might 
boast,  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  barbarians,  if 
the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty 
thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their 
close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without 
effect  j  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city 
joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity, 
_     „.         the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.   Beli- 

His  sallies.  .  ... 

sanus  instantly  sallied  from  the  gates; 
and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victory, 
the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths, 
that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated 
into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  general, 
who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above  five 
thousand  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry  was 
unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable 
of  contending  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances 
and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  were  alike 
formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunities :  and  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed 
the  charge  or  sounded  the  retreat/  the  squadrons 
which  he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These 
partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardour 
among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dan- 
gers of  a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who, 
since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from  the 
line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to 
their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a 
defeat,  the  possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage 
to  suspect.  In  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Romans  prevailed  ;  and  if  the  irreparable  moments 
had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp, 
they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the 
Other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarius  advanced  from 
the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army, 
four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spa- 
cious plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed 
by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the 

t  Por  the  Roman  trumpet  and  it*  various  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de 
Militia  Romana.  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  I.  iv.  Dialog,  x.  p.  125-129.)  A  mode 
ofdurtinguishing  the  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass,  and 


broken  ranks  of  the  barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders 
of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  conquer ;  they  died : 
the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back 
with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed 
rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsul- 
lied by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the 
Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs,  than 
the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the   moment   that  Belisarius    Distress  of the 
had  determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  his  city- 

assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger 
of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms. 
An  extraordinary  supply  of  corn  was  imported  from 
Sicily  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were 
forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  the  rights 
of  private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong 
plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  fore- 
seen that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts  ; 
and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first 
inconvenience,  which  was  speedily  removed  by 
mooring  large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the 
current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embar- 
rassed by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with 
dead  bodies  :  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions 
of  the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber 
still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink 
to  the  inhabitants :  the  more  distant  quarters  were 
supplied  from  domestic  wells ;  and  a  besieged  city 
might  support,  without  impatience,  the  privation  of 
her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from 
the  Praenestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was 
never  invested  by  the  Goths  ;  their  excursions  were 
restrained  by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops  : 
the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian, 
and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for 
the  introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania 
or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  a  use- 
less and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his 
peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the 
women,  the  children,  and  slaves ;  required  his 
soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attend- 
ants, and  regulated  their  allowance,  that  one  moiety 
should  be  given  in  provisions,  and  the  other  in 
money.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase 
of  the  public  distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had 
occupied  two  important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  and  he  reflected  with 
grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred  men,  could  he 
have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  de- 
fended its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from 
the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways, 
two  principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  cross- 
ing each  other,  enclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty 
arches  a  fortified  space,'  where  Vitiges  established 


the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was  recom- 
mended by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius   (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  23.) 
•  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  3.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts: 
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a  camp  of  seven  thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of 
Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such 
scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty 
excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  wealth  :  the  forage  of  the  horses,  and  the 
bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  failed ;  but  in  the  last 
months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,*  and  con- 
tagious disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their 
sufferings ;  but  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched, 
the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  progress  of  their 
discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans 
from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of 
small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the 
name  of  their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic 
or  the  Latin  language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
listened  to  their  just  complaints,  but  he  rejected 
with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation ;  re- 
pressed their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle ; 
amused  them  with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy 
relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the 
effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in 
each  month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers 
to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed  : 
the  various  precautions,  of  patroles,  watch-words, 
lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to 
discover  whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ;  out- 
guards  were  posted  beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty 
vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful  fide- 
lity of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which 
assured  the  king  of  the  Goths,  that  the  Asinarian 
gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
Exile  of  pope  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the 
ly  T)ei5T7  proof  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several 
Ncv.  17.  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope 
Sylverius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representa- 
tive of  his  sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the 
Pincian  palace."  The  ecclesiastics  who  followed 
their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,*  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  An- 
tonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch  :  the  general 
was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Ac- 
cused by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in 
the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without 

nor  can  such  a  double  intersection,  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  be 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Frontinus  Fabretti  and  Eschi. 
nard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lameti 
and  Cingolani.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city,  (50  stadia,)  on  the 
road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  I  discern  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  (probably  the  Septimian,)  a  series  (630  paces) 
of  arches  twenty-five  feet  high,  (v<j/t)Aui  eaa^av.) 

t  They  made  sausages,  aWaTas,  of  mule's  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if 
the  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna 
sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh.  (Voyages  de  Labat,  torn.  ii. 
p.  218.) 

u  The  name  of  the  place,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all 

derived  from  the  senator  Pincius.     Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples 

and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the 

Triuita  del  Monte.  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  196.  Eschiuard,  p.  209,  210. 
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delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the  east.  At  the  em- 
peror's command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  a  new  bishop  ;  and  after  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a 
bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit, 
and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was 
imputed  to  Belisarius  :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  wife  ;  Antonina  served  the  passions 
of  the  empress  ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  trea- 
sures, in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedony 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  em-  Deliverance  of 
peror  announced  his  victory,  his  dan-  the  Clty- 
ger,  and  his  resolution.  "  According  to  your 
commands,  we  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the 
Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience,  Sicily, 
Campania,  and  the  city  of  Rome  ;  but  the  loss  of 
these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than  their 
acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  suc- 
cessfully fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the 
barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail. 
Victory  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation 
of  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak 
with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send 
us  subsistence  ;  if  you  desire  that  we  should  con- 
quer, send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Ro- 
mans have  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers : 
but  in  our  present  distress,  they  will  be  either  be- 
trayed by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed 
by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself,  my  life 
is  consecrated  to  your  service  :  it  is  yours  to  reflect, 
whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute 
to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign."  Per- 
haps that  reign  would  have  been  equally  prosperous, 
if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  east  had  abstained 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  as  Jus- 
tinian was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts, 
they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue 
his  victorious  general.  A  reinforcement  of  sixteen 
hundred  Sclavonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin 
and  Valerian  ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength 
of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  they  distinguished 
their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius 
landed  at  Terracina  with  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  :  he  cautiously  proceeded 
along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered 
Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,2  while  Belisarius, 

the  old  plan  of  Buffalino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolli.)  Belisarius  had 
fixed  his  station  between  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  (Procop. 
Goth.  1.  i.  c.  15.) 

x  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should 
seem  that  Belisarius,  even  ill  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and 
maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

y  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  i.  c.  25.)  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  witness.  The  narratives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium,  c.  22.) 
and  Anastasius  (de  Vit.  Pont.  p.  39  )  are  characteristic,  but  passionate. 
Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal  Baronius  :  (A.  D.  536,  No.  123.  A.  D. 
538,  No.  4 — 20.)  portentum,  facinus  omni  execratione  diguum. 

i  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modern 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  (see  Nolli's  plan.)  That  memorable  spot  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  the  memory  of  Nuraa,  triumphal 
arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  tec. 
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oa  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Goths 

by    a   vigorous    and    successful   skirmish.      These 
seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which 

were  dexterously  managed  by  the  Roman  general, 
revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the 
soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Proeopius  was 
despatched  with  an  important  commission,  to  col- 
lect the  troops  and  provisions  which  Campania 
could  furnish,  or  Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the 
secretary  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by  Anto- 
nina  herself.4  who  boldly  traversed  the  posts  of  the 
enemy,  and  returned  with  the  oriental  succours  to 
the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.  A 
fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above 
two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were  Thracians, 
landed  at  Tarentum;  and,  after  the  junction  of  live 
hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  wag- 
gons laden  with  wine  and  Hour,  they  directed  their 
march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived 
by  land  and  sea,  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war:  it 
was  resolved  to  surmount  with  sails  and  oars  the 
adverse  stream  of  the  river  :  and  the  Goths  were 
apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities, 
the  negociation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily 
listened.  They  credulously  believed  that  they  saw 
no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  plains 
of  Campania;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by 
the  haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when 
he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges. 
After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  Sicily.  "  The  emperor  is  not  less  generous," 
replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  "in 
return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess  ;  he 
presents  you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  em- 
pire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal 
firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute;  but 
he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their 
fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself  ;  and  con- 
sented, with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three 
months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of 
spring.  Prudence  might  not  safely  trust  cither  the 
oaths  or  hostages  of  the  barbarians,  but  the  conscious 
superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the 

„  ,.  distribution   of  his   troops.      As  soon 

Beli'.inus  re-  '  wuii 

coven  many  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths 
to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centum- 
cellae,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied  ;  the  gar- 
risons of  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  rein- 
forced, and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  wore 
gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a 
siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius, 
bisbop   of  Milan,  were   not  without  effect;  and  he 

«  The  atpreanon  of  Procopius  had  an  invidiou*  rant— ^vxm■  <«  tov 
-vpaK,,,,:  Tn*n<piai  <7>,,iftnl70lllvnv  KapaioKUK.  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  4  J  V.  t 
DC  it  ijeaWin;  of  a  woman. 


obtained  one  thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to 
assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  her  Arian  tyrant. 
At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary ,b  the  nephew 
of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand  chosen 
horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Facine  lake,  and  after- 
wards to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic 
sea.  "In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  "the 
Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures, 
without  a  guard  or  the  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubt- 
less they  will  violate  the  truce  :  let  them  feel  your 
presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare 
the  Italians  ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  re- 
main hostile  in  your  rear;  and  faithfully  reserve 
the  spoil  of  an  equal  and  common  partition.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the 
drones,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle 
and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths   The  Goths  raise 
had  been  assembled  for  the  attack,  and    Uie  siese  of 

Rome, 

was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  a.  d.  538. 
siege  of  Rome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  March ; 
an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their 
enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody 
combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame 
and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air,  might 
already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
population  ;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence 
were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and 
the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  country.  While 
Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hesi- 
tated between  shame  and  ruin,  his  retreat  was  has- 
tened by  domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths 
was  informed  by  trembling  messengers,  that  John  the 
Sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the 
Apennineto  the  Hadriatic  ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and 
innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the 
fortifications  of  Rimini;  and  that  this  formidable 
chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and 
seduced,  by  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet, 
before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort,  either  to 
storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret  passage  was 
discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts  ;  two  citizens  of 
the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the 
guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate;  an  attack  was  medi- 
tated on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  a  place 
which  was  not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  bar- 
barians advanced,  with  torches  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of 
Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the 
most  perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence 
of  their  companions  ;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute 
of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their 
departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the 
Roman  cavalry  should  again  be  united.  One  year 
and  nine  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
an   army,  so  lately  strong  and    triumphant,  burnt 

h  An.i'.tii'-iiis  (p.  40.)  hai  preserved  this  epithet  of  Sanguinarius, 
which  niij.')it  do  honour  to  a  tiger. 
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their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed  the  Milvian 
bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their 
thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, were  driven  headlong  into  the  Tiber,  by  their 
own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  in- 
flicted a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their  re- 
treat. The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding 
host  was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way ; 
from  whence  the  barbarians  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  deviate,  lest  they  should  encounter  the 
hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high  road  to 
Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this 
flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  so- 
licitous to  preserve,  and  detached  his  nephew 
Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement 
of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his  principal 
army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart, 
and  a  shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emu- 
lated, on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  vir- 
tues of  his  great  commander.  The 
towers  and  battering  engines  of  the 
barbarians  were  rendered  useless ;  their  attacks 
were  repulsed  ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hun- 
ger, afforded  time  for  the  union  and  march  of  the 
Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  surprised  An- 
cona.  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch  Narses 
landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and 
five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  east.  The 
rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced ;  ten  thousand 
veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself;  and  a 
new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innu- 
merable lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Fla- 
minian way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini, 
their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders  ;  and 
Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight, 
never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter 
within  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ra- 


lose  Rimini ; 


retire  to  Ravenna. 


.   ,  ...        To   these   walls,  and  to  some  for- 

Jealousy  of  the 

Roman  neutrals,  tresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  sup- 

A    D  538  . 

port,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now 
reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the 
party  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  army,  gradually 
recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if 
their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end 
of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indis- 
creet,  sullied   the   fair   fame  of  Belisarius.     Pre- 

c  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8.) 
with  candour  or  caution  ;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.)  with  malevolence  or 
freedom  ;  but  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  continuator,  (in  Chron.)  casts 
a  shade  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine.  He 
bad  performed  good  service  to  Rome  and  Spoleto,  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i. 
2  z  2 


sidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the 
military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even 
in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger 
had  subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and 
injury  :  his  complaint  was  heard,  but  the  order  of 
restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Pre- 
sidius boldly  arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he 
passed  through  the  forum  ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  a 
citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged  ; 
he  summoned  a  council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of 
his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an 
insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his 
guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as 
the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on 
the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and 
was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate 
assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbour- 
ing chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather  murdered, 
by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  Beli- 
sarius.0 In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  Death  of  Con 
the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no  longer  stantine. 
remembered  ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant 
officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of 
Antonina  ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of 
the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate. 
The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects 
of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence 
of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful 
rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa. 
From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the 
administration  of  the  private  revenue,  T1)e  eunuch 
Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  ex-  Narses. 
alted  to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the  merit  and  glory 
of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the  operations 
of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the 
relief  of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
discontented  faction,  who  exhorted  Narses  to  as- 
sume an  independent  and  separate  command.  The 
epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
"  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the 
discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from 
the  sacred  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sove- 
reign. In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful  right,  the 
eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of 
Belisarius ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to 
the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in 
the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the 
^Emilian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable 
bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
Narses  ;d  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates 
were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners  ;  every 

c.  7.  14.)   but  Alemannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constantianus  comes 
stabuli. 

d  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure;  sold  their  captives  and 
cattle  to  the  Goths ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Procnpius 
introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the  inuuners  and  adventures  of  this 
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malcontent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  re- 
venging his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs:  and  the 
remaining  troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and 
dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores 
,    of  the  Hadriatie.     His  skill  and  per- 

rirmness   and 

authority    of  severance    overcame   every   obstacle : 
Belisarius.        Urbino  was  takoiu  the  sieges  of  Fa?- 

solae,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum  were  undertaken 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  :  and  the  eunuch  Narses 
was  at  length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the 
palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  op- 
position was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority 
of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could 
not  refuse  their  esteem  ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated 
the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces  of  the  state 
should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated  by  one 
soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths 
were  permitted  to  breathe  ;  an  important  season 
was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Franks. 
.      .      ,,   ,         When  Justinian  first  meditated  the 

Invasion  nf  Italy 

i.v  the  Franks  conquest  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  ad- 
jured them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and 
religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the 
Ariaus.  The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more 
urgent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode  cf  persua- 
sion, and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and 
money,  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.15  But 
the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians, 
had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy,  than 
Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded 
to  succour  their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  season- 
able aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of  their 
sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent 
subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the 
troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of 
Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation 
could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Roman  garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who 
had  seduced  his  countrymen  to  rebellion f  and  ruin, 
escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court ;»  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by 
the  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  Three  hundred 
ihousand  males  were  reported  to  be  slain  ;  h  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned 
to  the  Burgundians  ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the 
Destruction  of  walls,  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.    The  Goths,  iti  their  last  mo- 

wanoVrih;'  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scan- 
dinavia. (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  14,  15.) 

e  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procnp.  Goth.  I.  ii  c.  25.)  „(. 
fends  the  ear  of  I.a  Mottle,  le  Vayer,  (tool.  mi.  p.  185—166.)  who  .  n. 
t'  i-<«,  a*  ii  !»•  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

f  Rironiin  applauds  hii  treason,  and  justifies  the  catholic  bishops  - 
f]ni  Desob  herr  in  o  pi  mr.ipe  degant  oninem  lap  idem  movent—  a  UM  In  I 
rauiion.  The  more  rational  Muratori  (Annali  d  Italia,  I.  v.  p .  .VI.  j  hints 
at  the  jrnill  of  perjury,  and  ldame»at  least  the  imprudence  of  Datius, 
!>■'  ••  »a«  more  succeMful  affair**!  devil«  than  against  barba- 
rian*. He  travelled  with  a  numerous  retinae,  and  occupied  at  Corinth 
a  large  booac.  (Baronitis,  A.  I)  5;s.  No.  >:'J.  A.  D.  '/■'■>.  No.  '><>  j 


ments,  were  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the 
splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the 
fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encou- 
raged by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  barbarians.* 
The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances  :  the  infantry, 
without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in 
their  hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon. 
Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks  ;  and  both 
the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike- 
ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and 
terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till 
he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge 
of  Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  in- 
tentions, which  he  at  length  declared  by  assaulting, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  ;  and  the  fertile, 
though  desolate,  provinces  of  Liguria  and  ^Emilia 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  barbarians, 
whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of 
settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which 
they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  constructed  of  marble, 
is  particularly  enumerated :  and  the  deaths  of 
thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war, 
appear  to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  ido- 
latrous sacrifices  of  women  and  children,  which 
were  performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the 
most  christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must 
be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history 
might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread 
or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Po,  and 
to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The  dy- 
sentery swept  away  one-third  of  their  army :  and 
the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to 
pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The 
memory  of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare 
was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justi- 
nian, without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the 
title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor  ; 
he  affected  to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  foederal  union  w  as  for- 
tified by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
His  plans  of  conquest  were  boundless  and  perhaps 

h  MupiaAer  TpinKoi-Ta,  (compare  Procopius,  Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  21.) 
Vet  such  population  is  incredible;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of 
Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present 
text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years.  (Paul 
Diacon,  de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  ii.  c.  38.) 

i  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Roman,  see  the  Chronicles  of 
Maria*  and  Marccilinus,  Jornandes,  (in  Success.  Rcgn.  in  Muratori, 
torn.  i.  p.  241.)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  iii,  c.  32.  in  torn,  ii,  of  the 
Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who, 
in  Almoin,  'do  Gestis  Franc.  I.  ii.  c.  23.  iu  torn.  iii.  p.  59.)  is  slain  by 
the  I  L.nks 
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chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople:k  he  was  overthrown  and  slain1  by  a 
wild  bull,"1  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or  Ger- 
man forests. 

Beiisarius  be-  As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered 

sieges  Raveuna,  from  ]jjs  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction 
of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal 
stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards, 
who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand. 
The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand  warriors,  with 
those  of  Fa:sulae  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  among 
the  last  who  maintained  their  independence  ;  and 
their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  pa- 
tience, deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His 
prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct 
which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna; 
but  they  saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one 
moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alter- 
native of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  en- 
listing to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars. 
The  multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard 
of  Vitiges,  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman 
troops  ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the 
extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of 
Ravenna.  These  fortifications  were,  indeed,  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence;  and 
when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Roman  general  ;  and  his  morality  extended 
the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the 
waters,"  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries,0  of  a  be- 
sieged city.p  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed, 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy 
and  the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the'pro- 
vinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title 
to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors 
were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commis- 
sion ;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport, 
the  unexpected  offer  of  a  crown  ;  honour  was  less 
prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than  the  want  and 
appetite  of  food  ;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who  mur- 

k  Agathias,  1.  i.  p.  14,  15.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the 
Gepida?  or  Lombards  of  Pannonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that 
lie  must  have  been  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

1  The  king-  pointed  his  spear— the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head 
— he  expired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias;  but  the 
original  historians  ot  France  (torn.  ii.  p.  202.  403.  558.  667.)  impute  bis 
death  to  a  fever. 

m  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names— the 
aurochs,  urns,  bisons,  babulas,  bonasus,  buffalo,  Sec.  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat. 
torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  iii.  vi.)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  a  large  wild  species  of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Vosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes.  (Greg.  Turon 
torn.  ii.  I.  x.  c.  10.  p.  369.) 

n  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old 
aqueduct,  and  then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies;  2  mischievous 
herbs;  3.  quick  lime,  which  is  named  (says  Piocopius,  I.  ii.  c.  29.) 
tituvos  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  ixa/iaoi.    Yet  both  words  are 


mured    at   the   continuance  of  the  war,    professed 
implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
peror.   If  Belisarius  had  possessed  only  the  cuurage 
of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have  been  snatched 
from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious  counsels  ;  but 
in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger 
and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.      Each  of  his 
officers  gave  a  written  opinion,   that  the  siege  of 
Ravenna  was  impracticable  and  hopeless  :  the  ge- 
neral then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  de- 
clared his    own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in 
chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian.      The  Goths  retired 
with  doubt  and   dismay :  this  peremptory  refusal 
deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which   they 
could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a  just  ap- 
prehension, that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered 
the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.     They  com- 
pared the  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the 
weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king ;  and  the  compari- 
son suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce.      Partition  would  ruin  the  strength, 
exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the  nation;  but 
they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim 
the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the  choice  of  the 
Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.     If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could 
have  tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his 
prudence  must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the 
barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition  would  prefer 
the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general. 
Even  the  patience  and   seeming  satisfaction  with 
which  he  entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.      But 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own 
rectitude;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path, 
as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  them 
that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipu- 
lated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden 
with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the 
deepest  recess    of  the   harbour;    the   SIlbdlies  t,ie  Go 

gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king   *,|ii;  kingdom  of 

„  1  t;tly, 

of  Italy;  and  Belisarius,  without  meet-      a.  d.  539. 

ing  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  ectm  L'r' 

through  the  streets  of  an  impregnable  city^q     The 

used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Diosoorides,  and  Lucian.  (Hen.  Steph. 
Thesaur.  Ling.  Grrec.  torn.  iii.  p.  748.) 

o  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintba  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief, 
which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning'. 

P  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  im- 
ply nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grotins  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  dis- 
tinction between  the  jus  naturae  and  the  jus  gentium,  between  poison 
and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer,  (Odyss. 
A.  259,  &c.)  and  Florus;  (I.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7.  ult.)  and  in  the  other,  the 
examples  of  Soli  in,  (Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  37.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his  great 
work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (I.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  15,  16,  17.  and  in  Barbeyrac's 
version,  tom.ii.  p.  257,  &c.)  Vet  I  can  understand  the  benefit  and  va. 
lidity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  Eschiues,  de 
Falsa  Legatione. 

q  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
539;  and  Pagi  (torn,  ii,  p.  569.)  is  rectified  by  Muratori,  (Annali  dTta- 
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Romaus  were  astonished  by  their  success  ;  the  mul- 
titude of  tall  and  robust  barbarians  were  confound- 
ed by  the  image  of  their  own  patience  ;  and  the 
masculine  females,  spitting:  in  the  faces  of  their  sons 
and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for  be- 
traying; their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pyg- 
mies of  the  south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers, 
diminutive  in  their  stature.  Before  the  Goths  could 
recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor 
established  his  power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the 
Captivity  of  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Vi- 
VKigo.  tiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to 
escape,  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;r  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the 
southern  provinces  ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was 
invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Italy,  which  had  not  been  subdued,  or 
even  visited,  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  independent 
Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona, 
were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Beli- 
sarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except 
as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  he  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of 
their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave 
than  a  king. 
„  After  the  second  victory  of  Belisa- 

Return  and  ,  .  .  T        .     . 

glory  of  Beiisa-  nus,  envy  again  whispered,  Justinian 
listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled. 
"  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  presence:  a  gracious  sovereign  was 
impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult  his 
wisdom  ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
the  east  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia." 
Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  tro- 
phies ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that 
such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the  government  of 
Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been 
indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with  honourable 
courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort: 
and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of 
lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.9 
Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength 
and  stature  of  the  young  barbarians:  they  adored 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to  shed 
their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Jus- 
tinian deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate 
was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent 

lia,  torn.  v.  p.  62.)  who  proves  from  an  original  act  on  papyri!*,  (Anti- 
rjuit.  Italic  Hedii  JEvi  torn.  ii.  divert,  xxxii.  p.  WO— 1007.  Maffei, 
Jstoria  Diplomat  p.  136— 180.)  that  before  the  third  of  January  .Vii), 

iieace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  Ravenna  and 
■aenza. 

r  He  was  seized  by  John  tbe  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament 
»M  pledged  for  hi*  safety  in  the  Basilica  Jnlii.  (Hist.  Hifcell.  I.  xvii. 
in  Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  107.;  Anaatasini  (in  Vit.  Pont.  p.  40.)  (five*  a 
dark  but  probable  account.  MontfauQon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hiat.of 
tii?  Germans,  xn.  21  |  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the  captivity  of 
Vitiges,  and  now  m  the  collection  of  Signor  Landi  at  Rome. 


spectacle  ;  but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the 
public  view  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced, 
without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  the 
well-earned  honours  of  a  second  triumph.  His 
glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp  ; 
and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were 
supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople, 
Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  counte- 
nance fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero ;  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  imboldened  by 
his  gentle  and  gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  mar- 
tial train  which  attended  his  footsteps,  left  his  per- 
son more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven 
thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour, 
were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  the  private 
expense,  of  the  general.1  Their  prowess  was  always 
conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege 
of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  van- 
quished the  barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were 
continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  fortunate  captives, 
the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated 
the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By  the 
union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love 
of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved 
with  medicines  and  money  ;  and  still  more  effica- 
ciously, by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their 
commander.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was 
instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  re- 
warded by  the  rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  brace- 
let or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious 
by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to 
the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard. 
Instead  of  being  injured,  the  country  was  enriched, 
by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  such  was 
the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple 
was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be 
traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.  Belisarius  was  chaste 
and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a  military  life,  none 
could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with 
wine  :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or 
Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces  ;  but  he 
turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of 
Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of 
his  exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of 
war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  with- 
out fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies 

s  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatnris  in  affectO, 
COnviotUS  (oreonjunctiis)  rebus  excessit  humanis.  His  widow,  Malha. 
suenla,  the  wife  :ind  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and  younger 
Germanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  blood.  (Jornanaee, 
c.  CO.  p.  221.  in  Muratori,  torn,  i.) 

t  Procopiua,  Goth.  I.iii.c.l.    Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  eleventh 

century,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  infor- 
mation of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000  pueri  or  slaves  — 
ipios  propriis  .iliinus  slipemliis- besides  18,000  soldiers.  (Historians  vi 
Prance,  tom.  iii.  De  Gestis  Franc.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48.) 
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of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was 
animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was 
modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune. 
By  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  an- 
cient masters  of  the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea 
and  land,  attended  his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa, 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  led  away  captives 
the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric  ;  rilled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  western  empire.  In  his  fame  and 
merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained,  without 
a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects:  the  voice 
of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  import- 
ance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  dis- 
cerning spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the 
genius  of  Belisarius. 

Secret  history  of  Jt  was  tne  custom  of  the  Roman  tri- 
his  wife  Aoto-   umphs,  that  a  slave  should  be  placed 

nma.  \  .  . 

behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  con- 
queror of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The 
generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the 
evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory  ;  and 
he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even 
the  virtue,  of  Belisarius  were  polluted  by  the  lust 
and  cruelty  of  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved 
an  appellation  which  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of 
the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Antonina11  was  a 
theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grand- 
father exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople, 
the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession  of  charioteers. 
In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune,  she  became 
the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose  and 
ambitious  females  had  been  connected  by  similar 
pleasures;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of 
vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of 
guilt.  Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius,  Anto- 
nina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers  ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples :  and  it  was 
not  till  the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty  x  that  she 
indulged  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a  Thracian 
Her  lover  Theo-  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated 
i  omus.  jn  ^e  j7umonjan  heresy  :  the  African 
voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  auspi- 
cious name  of  the  first  soldier  who  embarked  ;  and 
the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
spiritual  parents/  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before 
they  touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred 
degenerated  into  sensual  love ;  and  as  Antonina 
soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  caution, 
the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of  his  own 
dishonour.     During  their  residence  at  Carthage,  he 


u  The  diligence  of  Alenianiius  could  add  but  little  to  the  four  first 
and  most  curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anec- 
dotes, a  part  may  he  true,  because  probable — and  a  part  true,  berause 
improbable.  Prnropius  must  have  known  the  former, and  the  latter  he 
could  scarcely  invent. 

*  Procopius  insinuates  (Anecdot.  c.  4.)  that,  when  Belisarius  return, 
ed  to  Italy,  (A.  D.  543.)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.     A  forced,  but 


surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber, 
solitary,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed 
from  his  eyes.  "  With  the  help  of  this  young  man," 
said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  "  I  was  secreting  our 
most  precious  effects  from  the  knowledge  of  Jus- 
tinian." The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and 
the  pious  husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and 
perhaps  voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awaken- 
ed at  Syracuse,  by  the  officious  information  of  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  that  female  attendant,  after  requiring 
an  oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains, 
who,  like  herself,  had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of 
Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia  saved  Theo- 
dosius from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who 
had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his 
death  ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful 
seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  and  he  stooped,  against  his  faith  and  judg- 
ment, to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  had 
presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and 
bloody  ;  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two 
witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of 
her  cruelty  ;  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their  bodies 
were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains 
were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash  though 
judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  "  I  would  sooner 
have  punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was 
deeply  remembered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  when  despair  had  armed  that  officer 
against  his  general,  her  sanguinary  advice  decided 
and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation  of 
Photins  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother  ;  the  exile 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover;  and  Theo- 
dosius condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and 
humble  invitation  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the 
absolute  direction  of  his  household,  and  in  the  im- 
portant commissions  of  peace  and  war,z  the  favour- 
ite youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  after  their 
return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina, 
at  Jeast,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear, 
devotion,  and  lassitude  perhaps,  inspired  Theodo- 
sius with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the 
busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet  fond- 
ness of  the  wife  of  Belisarius  ;  escaped  from  her  em- 
braces, and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life. 
The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have 
been  excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled  the  palace  with 
her  cries  ;  "  She  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends,  a 
tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend  !"  But  her 
warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Beli- 
sarius, were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from 


more  polite  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  writing',  (A.  D.  5.59.)  would  be  compatible  with  the  manhood  of 
Photius,  (Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  10.)  in  53(3. 

y  Compare  the  Vandalic  War  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.) 
and  Alemannus  (p.  2,  3.)  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was  revived 
by  Leo  the  philosopher. 

z  In  November  537,  Photius  arrested  the  pope.    (Liberat.  Brev.  c. 
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the  solitude  of  Ephesus.  Jt  was  not  till  the  general 
moved  forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that  Theodosius 
could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople;  and 
the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina 
herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive 

Resentment  of  „ 

Beiisanus  and  the  infirmities  of  temale  nature,  trorn 
her*.  Phol,us-  which  he  receives  no  real  injury  ;  but 
contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  jet  en- 
dures, bis  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina 
pursued  her  son  with  implacable  hatred  ;  and  the 
g-allant  Photius'  was  exposed  to  her  secret  perse- 
cutions in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonour  of  his  blood, 
he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature, 
and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman 
who  had  violated  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a 
wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
Roman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere  ;  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the 
son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obli- 
gations rather  than  his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the 
altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual  defence. 
The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence ; 
and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from 
the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and 
transient  emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threat- 
ened her  life.  Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish, 
and  less  prompt  to  pardon  ;  he  flew  to  Ephesus ; 
extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full 
confession  of  her  guilt;  arrested  Theodosius  and 
his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  apostle, 
and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was 
only  delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress 
of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring  outrage  against  public 
justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity  ;  and  the  cause 
of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress,  whose 
favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of 
the  disgrace  of  a  prefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder 
of  a  pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius 
was  recalled  ;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  im- 
perial mandate.  His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  re- 
bellion :  his  obedience,  however  adverse  to  the 
dictates  of  honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
his  heart  ;  and  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  at  the 
command,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  em- 
press, the  tender  husband  was  disposed  to  forgive 
or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved 
for  her  companion  a  more  precious  favour.  "  I  have 
found,"  she  said,  "my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by 
any  mortal  eye  ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of 
this  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend."  As  soon  as 
the  curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina  were  kin- 
dled, the  door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown  open, 
and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of 
the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison. 
Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclama- 
tion* of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora 

22.  Pas i,  torn.  ii.  p.  i62.)  About  the  end  of  o.'IO,  I5elirariu«  lent  Tlieo- 
doMK— to»  t»j  i„K.<f  Trjuurov  €.<pauyra — on  an  important  and  lucrative- 
commission  to  iUnmu.  'Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  18.) 


her  queen,  her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  The 
monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the  palace  with 
luxury  and  ambition  ;  but  instead  of  assuming,  as 
he  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an 
amorous  interview.  The  grief  of  An-  Persecution  of 
tonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the  her  sou- 
sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank, 
and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  punished,  without  a 
trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was 
the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that  Photius  sustained 
the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack  without 
violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisa- 
rius. After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Anto- 
nina, while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was 
buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admit- 
ted not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice 
escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the 
Virgin  ;  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion 
as  of  pity  ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the 
clamours  of  the  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  drag- 
ged from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third 
attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  prophet  Zachariah,  or  some  mortal  friend, 
indicated  the  means  of  an  escape :  he  eluded  the 
spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profession  of 
a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed,  after 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the 
churches  of  Egypt.  The  son  of  Antonina  suffered 
all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict ;  her  patient  husband 
imposed  on  himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of 
violating  his  promise  and  deserting  his  friend. 
In  the  succeeding   campaign,    Be-   _. 

.  .  Disgrace  and 

hsanus  was  again  sent  against  the  submission  of 
Persians  :  he  saved  the  east,  but  he  e  1Sdnu»- 
offended  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced 
the  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke 
the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  his  col- 
league Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments, 
lost  his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the 
persecution  of  the  empress :  but  the  disgrace  of 
Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might 
wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was 
coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of 
Italy  would  be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of 
its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone 
and  defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission  was 
sent  to  the  cast,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate 
his  actions  ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed 
his  private  banner,  were  distributed  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuchs  presumed 
in  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics. 
When  he  passed  with  a  small  and   sordid  retinue 

a  Thenphanea  (Chronograph,  p.  204.)  styles  him  Photinvs,  Hie  son. 
inlaw  of  BelicarilU;  and  lie  is  copied  by  the  Historia  IMiscella  and 
Auastusius. 
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through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion 
of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received 
him  with  cold  ingratitude  ;  the  servile  crowd,  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;  and  in  the  evening  he  re- 
tired with  trembling  steps  to  his  deserted  palace. 
An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  confined  An- 
tonina  to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  disdain- 
fully silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony 
of  grief  and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  often 
braved  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Long  after  sun- 
set a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  empress  ; 
he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter  which 
contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.  "  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  how  much  you  have  deserved  my  dis- 
pleasure. I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services  of 
Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of 
your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to 
the  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be 
displayed,  not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  be- 
haviour." I  know  not  how  to  helievc  or  to  relate  the 
transports  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate 
before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour, 
and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and 
submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A  tine  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  ;  and  with  the 
office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he 
accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his 
departure  from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and 
even  the  public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dis- 
simulation, and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  per- 
haps the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes 
were  deceived  ;  and  the  unconquerable  patience 
and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  below  or 
above  the  character  of  a  man.6 
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Weakness  of  the  ®VR    estimate  of    personal   merit  is 

empire  of  Jus-    relative   to   the  common   faculties  of 

A.  D.  527—565.    mankind.     The  aspiring  efforts  of  ge- 

b  The  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives,  in  a  few 
decent  words,  the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes :  Belisarius  de  Oriente 
evocatus,  in  offeusam  periculumqne  incurrens  grave,  et  invidiam  sub- 
jacens,  rursus  remittitur  in  Italian,  (p.  54.) 

a  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus,  (1.  vii.  c.  104. 
134.  p.  550.  615.)  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at 
Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  most  interesting;  and  moral  scenes  in  history. 
It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  aud 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 


nius  or  virtue,  either  in  active  or  speculative  life, 
are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation, 
as  by  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level 
of  their  age  or  country  :  and  tlie  same  stature,  which 
in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed,  must  ap- 
pear conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pigmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives 
at  Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the 
boy,  and  the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  ensured, 
this  memorable  sacrifice  ;  and  each  Spartan  would 
approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which 
himself  and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  equally  capable.1  The  great  Pompey  might 
inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in 
battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen 
hundred  cities  from  the  lake  Maeotis  to  the  Red  sea;b 
but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles;  the 
nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the 
invincible  legions  which  he  commanded,  had  been 
formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline 
of  ages.  In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius 
may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of  the 
ancient  republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from 
the  contagion  of  the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his 
own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflection  ;  he  raised 
himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival  ;  and  so  inade- 
quate were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  pre- 
sumption of  his  adversaries.  Under  his  command, 
the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved  to  be  called 
Romans:  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty 
Goths;  who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  must  dispute 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians, 
pantomimes,  and  pirates.0  The  climate  of  Asia 
has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial  than  that  of 
Europe  to  military  spirit :  those  populous  countries 
were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  super- 
stition ;  and  the  monks  were  more  expensive  and 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  east.  The 
regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men  :  it  was 
reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it 
may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and 
land  ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  ex- 
hausted, yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid;  his  poverty 
was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine 
and  indolence ;  and  the  tardy  payments  were  de- 
tained and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents 
who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu- 
ments of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited 
the  armies  of  the  state  ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers 

b  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27.)  Few 
men  have  more  exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Satir.  X .)  produce  a  more  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  aud  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

c  TpcuKoi'9  .  .  ■  ■  e£  v'1'  TCI  Trporepa  ovdeva  69  iTaAiai/  ti&ovra  et&pv, 
on  nn  rpayaSovt,  act  vaura?  \uiro8urat.  This  last  epithet  of  Prneo- 
pius  is  too  nobly  translated  by  pirates;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper 
word:  strippers  of  garments,  either  for  injury  or  insult.  (•Demosthenes 
contra  Couoii.  iu  Reiske  Orator.  Grsec.  torn,  ii.  p.  1264.) 
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were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national  spirit 
was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly 
service  of  barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military 
honour,  which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue 
and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The  gene- 
rals, who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success, 
or  to  sully  the  reputation,  of  their  colleagues;  and 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit 
sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even 
guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious 
emperor.d  In  such  an  age  the  triumphs  of  Belisa- 
rius,  and  afterwards  of  Narses,  shine  with  incom- 
parable lustre;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the 
darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity.  While 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor, e  timid, 
though)  ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the  bar- 
barians, fomented  their  divisions  by  flattery  and 
falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberal- 
ity the  repetition  of  injuries/  The  keys  of  Car- 
thage. Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their 
conqueror,  while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

sute  of  the  bar-       Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Beli- 
banaus  sarins  were  prejudicial  to  the  state, 

since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
I  pper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guard- 
ed by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence 
of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Nori- 
cum,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  nourishing 
condition  :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was 
abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader. 
On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian  hills  were 
possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes 
The  Ge  ida?  °^  ^e  ^epidse,  who  respected  the  Go- 
thic arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of 
their  annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifications 
of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  bar- 
barians :  their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls 
of  Sirmium  and  Belgrade  ;  and  the  ironical  tone 
of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire.  "  So  extensive,  O  Caesar,  are 
your  dominions  ;  so  numerous  are  your  cities  ;  that 
you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinquish  these  use- 
less possessions.  The  Gepidac  are  your  brave  and 
faithful  allies  ;    and  if  they  have  anticipated  your 


<i  S<e  the  third  and  fourth  hook*  of  the  Gothic  war:  the  writer  of 
the  Anecdote*  cannot  aggravate  Umm  abuses. 

«  A^athias,  I.  ',.  |>.  1.17,  IIS.  He  routines  this  weakness  of  the  cm- 
peror  and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian  :  but  alas,  he  was 
never  you  in;. 

f  This  mischievous  policy,  which  I'rocopiu*  ( Anrcdot.  c.  19.)  imputes 
to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who 
was  capable  of  UBderatandios;  it.  A-/av  irfjunn&n  «ai  ivfxftmnarot,  «»ys 
Agathiaa,  (I.  v.  p.  170,  171.) 

v  6cm  German',  feritate  ferocior,  s;iys  Velleioi  Paterculus  of  the 
Lombard",   (jj.    106.)    Langobardos   paucrtas  nobilit.it.     Plurimii  ;«■ 

valentis.imis  DattnuiMM  cincti  non  per  nhseipiiiim,  *cd  pradiis  et  peri. 
rhtar.do,  tuti  sm.t.  'Tacit,  dc  Moribus  German,  c.  40.)  See  likewise 
Strabo,  l\.  vii.  p.  M0.)     The  belt  geographer!  place  them  beyond  the 
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gifts,  they  have  shown  a  just  confidence  in  your 
bounty."  Their  presumption  was  excused  by  the 
mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  In- 
stead of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the 
protection  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a 
strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  ;  and 
the  ambition  of  the  Gepidas  was  checked  by  the 
rising  power  and  fame  of  the  Lom- 
bards.- This  corrupt  appellation  has 
been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of 
these  savage  warriors:  but  the  original  name  of 
Langobards  is  expressive  only  of  the  peculiar 
length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandi- 
navian origin  ;h  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the 
Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and  marvel- 
lous adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  dark- 
ness of  their  antiquities,  and  they  ate  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they 
delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that 
their  heads  were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs, 
and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of 
their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of 
their  bravest  slaves  ;  and  alone,  amidst  their  power- 
ful neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high- 
spirited  independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the 
north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  and 
nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated 
on  the  surface  :  they  gradually  descended  towards 
the  south  and  the  Danube  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
hundred  years  they  again  appear  with  their  ancient 
valour  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was 
executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been  provoked  by 
some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his 
diminutive  stature  ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of 
blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards  by  his  brother 
the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of 
conquest  was  chastised  by  ihe  signal  defeat  and 
irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were 
seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland.'  The 
victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to 
the  friendship  of  the  emperors  ;  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube  to  re- 
duce, according  to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum 


Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburgh  and  the  middle  march  of  Bran- 
denburgll;  ami  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of 
the  count  de  Hertzburg,  that  most  ..f  the  barbarian  conqueror*  issued 

from  the  same  countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia. 

)i  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  is  stated  by 
Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluveritis,  (Ger- 
mania  Antirj.  I.  iii.  c.  26.  p.  102,  &c.)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defended 
byGrotius,  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  28,  &e.)  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador. 

i  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diaronus  (I.  i.  c.  20  )  are  expres. 
live  of  national  manners:  I.  Dum  nil  tabvlam  luderet— while  he  played 
at  draught*.  2.  Campornm  viridantia  Una.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
supposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 
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and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia.  But  the  spirit  of 
rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these  ample 
limits ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Ha- 
driatic  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with 
familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of 
their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who 
had  escaped  from  their  audacious  hands.  These 
acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended, 
of  some  loose  adventurers',  were  disowned  by  the 
nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor  ;  but  the  arms 
of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidae.  The  hostile 
nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious, 
pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and 
dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffec- 
tual succours.  Their  strength  was  formidable,  since 
the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  fields  several 
myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker 
side,  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit 
was  intrepid  ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage, 
that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with  a 
panic  ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival 
kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of 
an  empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained  ;  but 
their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  en- 
counter more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 
battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepida?,  trans- 
ferred the  fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first 
displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful 
prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror 
of  Italy." 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wan- 
dered in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bul- 
garians '  and  the  Sclavonians.  According  to  the 
Greek  writers,  the  former,  who  touched  the  Euxine 
and  the  lake  Maeotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their 
name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the 
simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners. 
They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank 
the  milk,  and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet  and 
indefatigable  horses  ;  whose  flocks  and  herds  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their  roving 
camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or 
impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight, 
though  incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued 

k  I  have  used,  without  undertaking;  to  reconcile,  the  facts  in  Proco- 
pius,  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  1.  iii.  c.  33,  34.  I.  iv.  c.  18.  25.)  Paul  Diaconus, 
(de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  1 — 23.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerun)  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  i.  p.  405 — 419.)  and  Jornandes.  (de  Success.  Regnorum, 
p.  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  lisjht  from  Mascou  (Hist. 
of  the  Germans,  and  Annotat.  xxiii.)  and  De  Buat.  (Hist,  des  Peoples, 
&.C  torn.  ix.  x.  xi.) 

1  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennodius,  (in  Panegyr. 
Theodorici,  Opp.  Sjrmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1598, 1599.)  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  5.  p.  194.  et  de  Resn.  Successione,  p.  242.)  Theophanes,  (p. 
185.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Cassiodorius  and  Marcellintis.  The  name 
of  Huns  is  too  vague  ;  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Utturgurians 
are  too  minute  and  too  harsh. 


The  Sclavonians. 


each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly 
disputed  the  friendship,  or  rather  the  gifts,  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  distinction  which  nature  had 
fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious 
wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received 
only  verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his 
illiterate  prince."1  The  Bulgarians,  of  whatsoever 
species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth  : 
they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavo- 
nian  name,  and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and 
poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Scla- 
vonians appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age, 
the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  nume- 
rous tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one 
common  language,  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular,)  and 
were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form, 
which  deviated  from  the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  ap- 
proached without  attaining  the  lofty  stature  and  fair 
complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  six 
hundred  villages n  were  scattered  over  the  provinces 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily 
built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in 
stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the 
depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge 
of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery, 
compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver ; 
which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the 
land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  in- 
habitant, an  animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and 
less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the 
natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians. Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large 
and  numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  sowed 
with  millet  and  panic,0  afforded,  in  the  place  of 
bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  in- 
cessant rapine  of  their  neighbours  compelled  them 
to  bury  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a 
people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable. 
As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible 
master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs 
obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  popu- 
lar worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice. 
The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a 
prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their  experience 
was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to 
compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence. 
Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and 
valour  ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  sepa- 
rate republic,   and  all  must  be  persuaded  where 

m  Procopius.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  19.)  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  him- 
self an  illiterate  barbarian)  is  delivered  as  au  epistle.  The  style  is 
savage,  figurative,  and  original. 

n  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  n  curiousMS.  fragment 
of  the  year  550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography 
of  the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the  patience  of  the  count  De  Boat. 
(torn.  xi.  p.  69 — 189.)  The  French  minister  often  loses  himself  in  a 
wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guide. 

o  Panicum,  milium.  See  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  430.  edit.  Gesner. 
Plin.  Hist.  Tv'atur.  xviii.  24,  25.  The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  millet, 
mingled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modern  husbandry, 
our  millet  feeds  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  See  the  dictionaries  of  Boniaie 
aud  Miller. 
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none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot, 
almost  naked,  and, except  an  unwieldy  shield,  with- 
out any  defensive  armour  :  their  weapons  of  offence 
were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and 
a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw  from  a 
distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was 
dangerous  by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness: 
they  swam,  they  dived,  they  remained  under  water, 
drawing  their  breath  through  a  .hollow  cane;  and  a 
river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspect- 
ed ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers;  the  military  art  was  un- 
known to  the  Sclavonians  ;  their  name  was  ob- 
scure, and  their  conquests  were  inglorious.? 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general 

Their  inroads.  . 

outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bul- 
garians, without  attempting  to  define  their  immedi- 
ate boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known 
or  respected  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  Their 
importance  was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
empire  ;  and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and 
Walacbia  was  occupied  by  the  Antes,*1  a  Sclavoni- 
an tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian  with 
an  epithet  of  conquest. r  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube ;  and 
laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated 
in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  sea.  But  the 
Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury 
of  the  torrent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians, 
from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal 
speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The 
payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier  pro- 
cured a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country 
of  the  Gepida?,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
Upper  Danube.5  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  their  intestine  union  or  discord  ;  the  acci- 
dent of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream  ;  the  prospect  of 
harvest  or  vintage  ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the 
Romans  ;  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  uni- 
form repetition  of  annual  visits,1  tedious  in  the 
narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same 
year,  and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ra- 
venna surrendered,  was  marked  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it  almost 
effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles, 
erased  Potidaea,  which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip 
bad  besieged,  and  repassed  the   Danube,  dragging 


p  For  th<-  name  and  nation,  the  situation  ami  manners,  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians, see  tin-  original  evidence  »f  the  sixth  century,  in  Procopius, 
(Girth.  I.  ii.  <■.  2/>  I.  iii.  c.  II  |  and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurice, 
semat.  I  n.  r. :,  apod  Mascon,  AonofaUxxxi.)  The  Stratagems 
of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  1  understand,  at  the  end  of 
SchenVr's  edition  of  Arrian'e  Taetica,  at  Lineal,  1604.  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
Grate.  L  iv.  c.  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an  in- 
accessible iHX.k. 

t  Ante*  eorum  fortissimi  ....  Taysisqui  rapidnsrt  rorticosui  in 
Mntri  noenta  fnrens  devolvitor.  (Jornamles,  c.  5.  |>.  IW.  •  dit.  Murator. 
Procopius,  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  14.  et  de  Edifte  I.  iv.  .-.  i.)  \  el  the  same 
Procopius  mentions  tin:  Gotbi  and  Huns  as  neighbours,  tuiovowira,  to 
the  Danube   (de  Edific.  I.  iv.  i    . 

r  The   rational   title  of  Anliciu,  in  the    laws  and    inscriptions  of 


at  their  horses'  heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent 
inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned 
to  their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia. 
Another  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated,  without  opposition, 
from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history. 
The  works  which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protec- 
tion, but  at  the  expense,  of  his  subjects,  served  only 
to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part ; 
and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had  been  deemed 
impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison, 
or  scaled  by  the  barbarians.  Three  thousand  Scla- 
vonians, who  insolently  divided  themselves  into  two 
bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and  misery  of  a 
triumphant  reign.  They  passed  the  Danube  and 
the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who 
dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered  with 
impunity  the  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  each 
of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their 
contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied 
by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they 
are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  With- 
out distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives 
were  impaled,  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between 
four  posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  expired, 
or  enclosed  in  some  spacious  building,  and  left  to 
perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which 
might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage  victors.u 
Perhaps  a  more  impartial  narrative  would  reduce 
the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these  hor- 
rid acts  ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by 
the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of  To- 
phus,1 whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the 
Sclavonians,  they  massacred  fifteen  thousand 
males  ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children  ; 
the  most  valuable  captives  were  always  reserved 
for  labour  or  ransom  ;  the  servitude  was  not  rigor- 
ous, and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy 
and  moderate.  But  the  subject,  or  the  historian  of 
Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  complaint  and  reproach  ;  and  Procopius 
has  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years,  each  annual  inroad  of  the  barbarians 
consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of 
Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 


Justinian,  was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pinus 
Ludewig,  fin  \  it.  Justinian,  p.  515.)  It  had  strangely  puzzled  the 
i  it  iii. ins  of  tin-  middle  age. 

»  Proco|  mis,  Goth,  I.  iv.  c.  25. 

t  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet; 
perhaps  that  of  531.  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  4.)  Agalhiaa  (1.  v.  p.  15-J,  155.) 
borrows  from  bis  predecessor  some  early  facts. 

H  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  .in  related  or  magnified  by  Pro. 
copius.  (Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  2!>.  ;JN.)     For  their  mild  and  lib)  ral  behaviour  lo 

their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority,  S ev,  lint  more  recent, 

•  •I  the  emperor  Maurice.  Stratagem.  (I.  ii.  c,  5,) 

x  Topirus  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  oppo- 
site  io  the  isle  of  Thaaos,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Constantinople, 
(Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  676.  B40.) 
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provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable 
of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of 
this  incredible  estimate.* 
i  Oii-inand  mo-  In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  cala- 
^«rksyin°Asi*e  cities,  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  a 
A.  D.  545,  &c.  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the 
world  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.  Like 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial  people  was 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him 
the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea, 
of  a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those 
of  Scythia.  At  the  equal  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicu- 
ous, the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia; 
which,  in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has 
been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,z  and  Altai,  and  the 
Golden  Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals  ; 
and  the  iron  forges,a  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were 
exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion 
of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen. 
But  their  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader, 
bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  the  same  arms  which  they  forged 
for  their  masters,  might  become,  in  their  own  hands, 
the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountain  ;b  a  sceptre  was  the  re- 
ward of  his  advice  ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and 
a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled  by 
the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the 
humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish 
nation.  Bertezena,  their  first  leader,  signalized 
their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats 
against  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  but  when  he  pre- 
sumed to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great 
khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  disgrace  was 
expiated  by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess 
of  China ;  and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost 
extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established 
in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of 
the  Turks.  They  reigned  over  the  north  ;  but  they 
confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful 
attachment  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The 
royal  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount  Altai, 
from  whence  the  river  Irtish  descends  to  water  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,c  which  nourish  the 

y  According  to  tlie  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  18.) 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the 
state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

i  From  Caf  to  Caf;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  inter- 
pret, from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald, 
whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  tlie  sky.  The  mountain  is  en- 
dowed with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves;  and  their  vibration, 
at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  (De  Herbelot,  p. 
230,  ail.) 

a  Tlie  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  bv  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Russians.  (Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  342.  3S7. 
Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  1'Abbe  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  603— G08.  edit, 
in  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1770.)    The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale;  yet  the 


largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is 
fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the 
happy  region  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and 
pestilence;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a 
spear  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his  tent. 
One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by 
the  luxury  and  superstition  of  China  ;  but  his  design 
of  building  cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the 
simple  wisdom  of  a  barbarian  counsellor.  "  The 
Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  number  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we 
balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is 
because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations, 
in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong? 
we  advance  and  conquer:  are  we  feeble?  we  retire 
and  are  concealed.  Should  the  Turks  confine 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a 
battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  Bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such,  O  king  !  is 
not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They  entertained, 
with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced,  with- 
out inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  prac- 
tice, of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of  sacrifice 
were  reserved  for  the  supreme  deity  ;  they  acknow- 
ledged, in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air, 
the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth  ;  and  their  priests 
derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination. 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial  : 
theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold  restitution ;  adul- 
tery, treason,  and  murder,  with  death ;  and  no 
chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the 
rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the 
subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the 
Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were 
proudly  computed  by  millions  ;  one  of  their  effective 
armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in 
peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
whose  sledges  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose 
habitations  were  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Turks 
were  ignorant  of  astronomy  ;  but  the  observation 
taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of 
eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of 
forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  pro- 
gress within  three,  or  at  least  ten,  degrees,  of  the 
polar  circle.*     Among  their  southern  conquests,  the 

Roman  ambassadors,  with  strnn-e  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing 
that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none.  (Menander 
in  Excerpt.  I,eg.  p.  152.)  ,      .  ,      „ 

b  Of  Irgaua-kon.  (Abulghazi  Khan,  Hist.  Genealogiqne  des  Tatars, 
P.  ii.  r.  5  p.  71—77.  c.  15.' p.  155.)  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of 
the  450  years  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (De  Guignes, 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  376.)  and  tlie  twenty  generations,  from  their  restora- 
tion to  Zingis.  ,     , 

c  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmncks,  is  well  described 
in  the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521  —  562.  The  curious  notes  of  the 
French  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
English  version. 

d'Visdelou,  p.  141.  151.  The  fact,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a 
subordinate  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 
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most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nephthalites  or  White 
Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed 
the  commercial  eitics  of  Bochara  and  Samareand, 
who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the  hanks,  and 
perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of 
the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake 
Mseotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The 
khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued 
his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,e  a  city, 
the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes 
had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.'  To  the 
east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the 
vigour  of  the  government  was  relaxed:  and  I  am 
taught  to  read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  that  they 
■owed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or 
grass;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wis- 
dom of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  barbarians 
with  golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire 
compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three 
subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon 
forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  The  con- 
querors were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 
fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy 
of  China  solicited  the  vanquished  nations  to  resume 
their  independence  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks 
v\  as  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The 
re\ival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ; 
and  the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native 
realms,  may  sleep  in  oblivion  ;  since  their  history 
bears  no  relation  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire. s 

The  Avars  fly  be-  In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the 
amfapproachUie  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the  nation 
of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet 
of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.11 
The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain,  with  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies  were 
scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey  :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength 
and  mercy  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  small  portion,  about 
twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servi- 
tude. They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the 
Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  con- 
founded them  with  the  Avars,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  that  false  though  famous  appellation, 
which  had  not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors 
irorn  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.'  After  a  long  and  vic- 
torious march ,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alanik  and 


«  ProcofrilM,  Penic.  I.  i.  c.  12.  I.  ii,  '■.  3.  Peyssonel  (Observations 
«nr  In  People*  Barbara,  p  I  •>,  100.)  defines  the  distance  between  Cafia 
and  1I1':  old  Basnborus  al  sixteen  long  Tartar  lescnea, 

I  ■ ,  in  a  Meuoire  <,<  m  de  Bnze,  (Men.  de  I'Arademie  des  In. 

arriptkma,  torn   n.  p.  MB-  665.)  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the 

iao  Bosphorns;  snd  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of 

iJrmotthenes  against  Lcptinrs,  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Gra.c.  torn.  1   11.  4Wj 

i  For   the   origin   and   revolutions  of  the  first   Turkish  empire,  the 

detail*,  arc  borrowed  from  De  Goignes  Hist,  del  Buna,  lorn.  1 

I'.   11.    p.  367—402.)   and   Viwlelou.   (ttoppleroent  a  U  Bibliotheque 

Orient  <PH.ri.4-M,   p.   Hi—\t4,    The  Greek  or   Roman   hint*  arc 

•  d  in  McoandcT  [p.  iw— 101 )  and  TbeopbrUct  Bimocatta,  (I.  rii 

1 


Circassians,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendour 
and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly 
requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani, 
to  lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches  ;  and  their 
ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of 
Lazica,  was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  whole  city  was  poured  forth  to 
behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a 
strange  people  :  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in 
tresses  down  their  backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with 
ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to 
imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  „,  . 

1  heir  embassy  to 

they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constantinople, 

AD   558 

Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of  the  am- 
bassadors, addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in  these 
terms  :  "  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous 
of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars. 
We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service  : 
we  are  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies 
who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as 
the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valour,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruit- 
ful possessions."  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Jus- 
tinian had  reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above 
seventy-five  years  :  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest 
of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  ora- 
tion, he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to 
dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Avars  ;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the 
mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  in- 
struments of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to 
captivate  the  barbarians  ;  silken  garments,  soft  and 
splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted 
with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such 
liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople, 
and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was 
sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or 
their  success  must  be  alike  advantageous  to  the 
empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts 
and  promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations. 
These  fugitives,  who  fled  before  the  Turkish  arms, 
passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany, 
violating  the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights 
of  victory.     Before  ten   years  had   elapsed,    their 


h  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  DeGnijrnes, 
(torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and  352.)  is  a  small,  though  grateful,  stream  of 
the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinita,  &c.  See  Bell,  Journey 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin;  (vol.  ii.  p.  124.)  yet  his  own  description  of 
the  Keat,  down  which  be  sailed  into  the  Uby,  represents  the  name  and 
attributes  of  the  black  river,  fp.  139.) 

i  Theophylact,  I.  vii.  c.  7.  H.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible 
even  to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Guignes;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious 
than  the  faltet   The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogor*  to  that  national  op. 

pellatinn  is  confessed  by  the  Turks  themselves.  (Menander,  p.  108.) 

k  The  Alani  are  Still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar. 
t.irs,  (p,  ol7.)  and  in  D'Anville's  maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of 
the  generals  of  Zingis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were  overthrown  in  a 
great  battle.  (Hist.de  Gciigiscau,  I.  iv.  c.  !).  p.  447.) 
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camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe, 
many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obli- 
terated from  the  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals,  under 
the  standard  of  the  Avars.     The  chagan,  the  pecu- 
liar title  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the   emperor ;   and   Justinian  enter- 
tained some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia, 
to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the 
secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid 
though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassa- 
dors, and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been 
allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.1 
Embassies  of  the      Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the 
Turks  and  Ro-  dispositions  of  the  emperors,  may  be 
A.  D.  569—582.  ascribed   to  the  embassy   which   was 
received  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars. '"     The 
immense  distance  which  eluded  their  arms,  could 
not  extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish  am- 
bassadors pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished 
to    the    Jaik,    the   Volga,    mount    Caucasus,    the 
Euxine,and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared 
before  the  successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that 
he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugi- 
tives.     Even   commerce   had   some  share   in   this 
remarkable  negociation  :    and  the  Sogdoites,  who 
were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the 
fair  occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian, a  new  road  for  the  importation  of  Chinese 
silk  into  the  Roman  empire.     The  Persian,  who 
preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the 
caravans  of  Bochara   and  Samarcand :   their  silk 
was  contemptuously  burnt :  some  Turkish  ambassa- 
dors died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and 
the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach, 
the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  By- 
zantine court,    a   treaty  of  alliance  against   their 
common  enemies.     Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich 
presents,  the  fruit  of  oriental  luxury,  distinguished 
Maniach  and  his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages 
of  the  north :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian  charac- 
ter and  language,  announced  a   people  who  had 
attained  the  rudiments  of  science  ; n  they  enumerated 
the  conquests,  they  offered  the  friendship  and  mili- 
tary  aid    of  the  Turks ;    and    their   sincerity   was 
attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty 
of  falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head 
of  Disabul  their  master.     The  Greek  prince  enter- 
tained with  hospitable  regard  the  ambassadors  of  a 
remote  and  powerful  monarch  :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Sogdoites  ;  the  emperor  renounced,   or  seemed  to 
renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the 

1  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  :n  Me- 
nander,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  99,  100,  101.  154,  155.)  Theoplianes,  (p. 
196.)  the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xvi.  p.  109.)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  iv. 
c.  23.  29.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  214.  217.) 

m  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist.  Miscella,  (I.  xvi.  p.  110.) 
as  understood  by  De  Guisnes,  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  354.)  appear  to  speak 
of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Maniach,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  that  reached 
Constantinople.  (Menander,  p.  10S.) 


alliance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot 
of  mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Justinian, 
the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by 
frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  ;  the  most  favoured 
vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks, 
who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constanti- 
nople, departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native 
country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  journey 
from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai  are  not 
specified :  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a 
road  through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary ;  but  a  curious 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After 
they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  accord- 
ing to  a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis, 
they  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul. 
In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the 
great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair  with 
wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally 
harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their 
presents,  which  were  received  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers, they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend 
the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be 
long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance, 
without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corresponded 
with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which 
lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was 
surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and  a  Tartar  liquor 
was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  entertain- 
ment of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous  ; 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroi- 
dered in  various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the 
cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion 
was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed  of 
pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks 
of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  dishes,  basons,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and 
admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  waggons, 
the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 
When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the 
march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were  they  dismissed 
till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  en- 
voy of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate 
clamours  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  ban- 
quet. The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  ce- 
mented the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who 

n  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Strah- 
lenbertr,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  346.  406.  429.)  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Religione 
Veterum  Persarum,  p.  521,  See.)  has  R-iven  two  alphabets  of  Thibet  and 
of  the  Eyyours.  I  have  long-  harboured  a  suspicion  that  all  the  Scy- 
thian, and  some,  perhaps  viuch,  of  the  Indiau  science,  was  derived  froru 
the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. 
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touched  his  dominions  on  either  side:  but  those 
distant  nations,  regardless  of  each  other,  consulted 
the  dictates  of  interest  without  recollecting  the  ob- 
ligations of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor 
of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was 
saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  proposed  an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained, 
with  firmness,  the  angry,  and  perhaps  the  just,  re- 
proaches of  that  haughty  barbarian.  "  You  see  my 
ten  lingers."  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied 
them  to  his  mouth.  "You  Romans  speak  with  as 
many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and 
perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  sub- 
jects another;  and  the  nations  are  successively  de- 
luded by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  precipi- 
tate your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten 
ywiir  return,  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  in- 
capable of  uttering  or  forgiving  falsehood,  and  that 
he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he  de- 
serves. While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flat- 
tering and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate 
of  my  fugitive  Yarchonites.  If  I  condescend  to 
march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips  ;  they  will  be 
trampled,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my 
innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road 
which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your  empire; 
nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the 
Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Hebrus  ;  the  most  warlike  nations 
have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ;  and  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  inherit- 
ance." Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of 
mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans;  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan 
survived  his  resentment;  and  when  he  announced 
an  important  conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor 
Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven 
races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world.0 
State  of  Persia,  Disputes  have  often  arisen  between 
a.  D.  M0-&30.  t])e  sovereigns  0f  ^sia,  for  the  title  of 

king  of  the  world  ;  while  the  contest  has  proved 
that  it  could  not  belong  to  cither  of  the  competitors. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the 
Oxus  or  Gibon  ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that 
great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran,  or 
Persia,  which  in  a  smaller  compass  contained  per- 
haps a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population. 
The  Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed 

o  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  rod  Roman  embassies,  so  curious 
in  the  history  of  human  manner*,  are  drawn  from  the  Extract!  of  Me. 
nannVr,  (p.  106—110.  151— 1M.  loi-  104.)  in  which  we  often  regret  the 
want  of  order  nnd  connexion. 

p  See  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  568.  020.)  Hyde,  (de  Religione 
Vet  Peraarum,  c  21.  p. 290,291.)  Pneock,  [Specimen  Hist.  Arab,  p. 70, 
71.)  Eatychius,  'Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  176.)  I  ext  in.  (in  Stevens,  Hurt,  of 
Persia,  I.  L  < .  ;i 

q  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  wan  noon 

pfwpagated  m  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  Hi.  |>.  402.)  and 
Procop.  Persic.  I.  i.  e.  5.) 
r  He  offered  nil  own  wife  and  M«lcr  to  the  prophet  ;  lint  the  prayer! 
of  Noshirvsn  «aved  ln«  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  nerei  for. 
gave  the  humiliation  to  winch  ins  filial  piety  had  stooped  :  pedes  luoi 
aVosealatns,  (said  he  to  Mazdak,,  cujflf  foetor  adhuc  nares  occupat. 
(Pocock, Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.) 


the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the 
house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three 
hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian. 
His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius  ; 
but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil 
and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  subjects  ;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia; 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour 
of  his  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the 
dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspi- 
cious that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his  restoration.  The 
people  were  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism 
of  Mazdak, '"  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,'1 
and  the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated 
the  richest  lands  and  most  beautiful  females  to  the 
use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these  disorders, 
which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example/ 
imbittered  the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch  ; 
and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  design  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary 
order  of  succession,  in  favour  of  his  third  and  most 
favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Chos- 
roes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was 
desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Justin  :  the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine 
court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal  ;  and  Chos- 
roes  might  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future 
mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor 
Proclus  :  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the  adop- 
tion should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite  ;s 
the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of 
this  indignity  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes, 
who  had  already  advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  his  road 
to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long  survive 
the  disappointment  of  his  wishes  :  the  testament  of 
their  deceased  sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted 
Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne 
during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years;' 
and  the  justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the 
theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  nations  of  the  east. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  under-  _  .       ...   .. 

J  h  Reign  of  Nushir- 

Stood  by  themselves,  and  even  by  their  van,  or  Chosroes, 

...  ...  i     •     j    i  f       A.  D.  531 —  579. 

subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  tor 

the  gratification  of  passion  and  interest.     The  vir- 

«  Procopins,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise?  Was  not 
the  danger  imaginary  1  -The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation 
not  ignorant  of  letters:  ou  fpun/iani  o!  fiupftapoi  rovr  watdat  noi- 
oyvrcu  a\K'  itn\wv  o-neun-  Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  prac- 
tised in  Persia,  I  much  doubt. 

t  From  Procopins  and  Agathios,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  543.  6'2G.)  has 
proved  that  ('hosiucs  Nushirvan  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Justinian.  (A.  D.  531,  April  1.— A.  1>.  532,  April  I.)  But  the  true 
chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  nnd  Orientals,  is  ascer- 
tained by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  211.)  Cabades,  or  Kohad,  afler  a 
reign  of  forty. three   years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  arid  died 

the  13th  of  September,  A.  1).  531,  aged  eighty-two  years.    According 

to  the  annals  of  Eutychilis,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty-seven  years  and 
six  months;  and  his  death  must  consequently  be  placed  in  March, 
A.  Ii.  579. 
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tue  of  Cbosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in 
the  measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  am- 
bition, and  restrained  by  prudence  ;  who  confounds 
the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame, 
or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his 
domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would 
merit  in  our  feelings  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant. 
His  two  elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fair  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their  future  life, 
between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of 
subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable 
to  their  master :  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt 
them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  the  repose 
of  Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  un- 
happy princes,  with  their  families  and  adherents. 
One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  this  act  of 
humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  over- 
balanced the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to 
the  obedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of 
Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
Chosroes  himself ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the 
royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
a  military  review  :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to 
repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which  stood  before  the 
gate  of  the  palace,"  where  it  was  death  to  relieve 
or  approach  the  victim ;  and  Mebodes  languished 
several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by 
the  inflexible  pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son 
of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the 
east,  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud, 
the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads  ;  at 
the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary  choice  has 
exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by 
the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to 
violate  ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked 
his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  just.  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous, 
and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign 
to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal 
possessions  :  the  lands  and  women  which  the  sec- 
taries of  Mazdak  had  usurped,  were  restored  to  their 
lawful  owners  ;  and  the  temperate  chastisement  of 
the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic 
rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established 
four  viziers  over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In 
the  choice  of  judges,  praefects,  and  counsellors,  he 
strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always  worn  in 


u  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  494.  The 
gate  of  the  palace  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or 
death.  (Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  312,  313.) 

x  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  num. 
her  of  wells  and  snblerraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with 
it  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tailris, 
and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  (Chardin, 
torn.  iii.  p.  99,  100.     Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  466.) 

y  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  are  represented  some- 
times in  the  words  of  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  080,  &c.  from 
3   A 


the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitue  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinc- 
tions of  birth  and  fortune  ;  he  professed,  in  specious 
language,  his  intention  to  prefer  those  men  who 
carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  banish 
corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were 
excluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code 
of  laws  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  was  revived  and 
published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates  ;  but  the 
assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  secu- 
rity of  their  virtue.  Their  behaviour  was  inspected 
by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by 
a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to  emulate  his 
celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary  career. 
Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city 
of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor, 
were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  the  daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons, 
according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed 
in  mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable 
service.  The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his 
bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were 
found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  dis- 
tributed cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of 
fresh  water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and  skil- 
fully dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia." 
The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and 
the  evidence  of  his  virtues :  his  vices  are  those  of 
oriental  despotism  ;  but  in  the  long  competition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage 
both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the 
side  of  the  barbarian.2 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  His  love  of 
united  the  reputation  of  knowledge ;  learning, 
and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his 
court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange 
assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on 
the  Persian  throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own, 
the  abstruse  and  profound  questions  which  amused 
the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens?  Could  they 
hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct 
the  life,  and  control  the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose 
infancy  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  absolute 
and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obli- 
gation?2 The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious 
and  superficial :   but  his  example  awakened   the 


Khondemir)  Eutychilis,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  180.— very  rich)  Abul. 
pharagius,  (Dynast,  vii.  p.  94,  95. — very  poor)  Tarikh  Srhikard,  (p. 
144—150.)  Texeira,  (in  Stevens,  1.  i.  c.  35.)  Asseman,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  iii.  p.  404—410.)  and  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  (Hist,  de  l'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  325 — 334.)  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or 
genuine  testament  of  Nushirvan. 

z  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given 
a  solemn  opinion — tu>  Ra<rt\euoint  Ilepc-ewK  efeivui  ttoiciv  to  av 
fiavXrtTai.  (Herodot.  I.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  210.  edit.  Wesseling.)  Nor  had  this 
cuiiblitutiou.il  maxim  been  neglected  as  a  useless  uud  barren  theory. 
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curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  light  of 

science  was  diffused  over  the  dominions  of  Persia.1 
At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
citv  o(  Susa.  an  academy  of  physic  was  founded, 
Which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  school  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric.1"  The  annals  of  the 
monarchy  were  composed:  and  while  recent  and 
authentic  history  might  afford  some  useful  lessons 
both  to  the  prime  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the 
first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons, 
and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  oriental  romance.*  Every 
learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the 
bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch  :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician, e 
bv  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  captives;  and 
the  sophists,  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were 
exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius, 
their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or 
at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and 
some  traces  of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his 
reign.f  Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare 
the  tenets  of  the  various  sects  ;  and  the  theological 
disputes,  in  which  he  frequently  presided,  diminish- 
ed the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the 
minds  of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  India  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Persian  language ;  a  smooth  and 
elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the 
use  of  paradise :  though  it  is  branded  with  the 
epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  Agathias.s  Yet  the  Greek 
historian  might  reasonably  wonder,  that  it  should 
be  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had 
not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
the  subtilties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if 
the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark,  or 
equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue,  the  dramatic 
art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,h  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with 
the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the 
search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  in- 
formed, that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay, 
an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved  with  jealous 
reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India. 
The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly  despatched  to 

a  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  tlie  Greek  versions,  philosophers, 
sophists,  the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agatliias  (I.  ii.  c.  66 — 
71.    displays  miirh  information  and  strong  prejudice*. 

mar,   Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  DCCXLV.  vi.  vn. 
c  The  Shall  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kin**,  is  perhaps  the  original  record 
of  history  which  wan  translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Serous, 
'  tgathias,  I.  v.  p.  141.)  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and 
;  in  the  je;,r  fill,  by  the  national   poet  Ferdnussi.     See  D'An- 
qnetil  'Mom  de  I' Academic, torn.  xxxi.  p.  379.)  and  Sir  William  Jones, 
Nadu  Shah,  p.  161.) 
<\  In  the  filth  century,  the  name  of  Ke-toin  or  Bostam,  a  hero  who 
equalled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Arme- 
nian*    M'.»<".  Choronensis,  Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c  7.  p.  96.  edit.  AVliis. 
In  the  begiouing  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  Romance  of  Ros- 
tam and  bfendiar  */oi  applauded  at  Mecca.  [Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  p. 
3  ■:,.      Vet  thi»  exposition  of  ludicram  novae  historic,  is  not  given  by 
■1  'R'folat.  Alcoran,  p.  544-548.) 

■   Proeop.    'Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  10.)     Koliad    had  a  favourite  Greek  physi- 

I  Persic  1.  ii.  e.  26.)   The  practice  was  ancient; 

-tnd  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of  IJemocedes  of  Crotona,  I.  iii. 
.     12*-  137 

>  8«   Pagl,   torn    ii.    p.   oio\      Iii   one  of  the   treaties  an  honourable 
•  as   inv-rted    for   the   toleration   and    burial   of  the    catholics. 
fM. rnnder,  in  f.xierpt    Legal,  p.  142.)     Niishizad,  a  son  of  Nushir- 
tan,  ^!<  a  christian,  1  rebel,  and — a  martyr '  (D'licrbclot,  p.  681.) 


the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
cure, at  any  price,  the  communication  of  this  valu- 
able work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a  transcript, 
his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the  translation; 
and  the  fables  of  Pilpay'  were  read  and  admired  in 
the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and  his  nobles.  The 
Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have  long 
since  disappeared :  but  this  venerable  monument 
has  been  saved  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs,  revived  in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish, 
the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and 
transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present 
form,  the  peculiar  character,  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion, of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated  ; 
and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far 
inferior  to  the  concise  elegance  of  Phaedrus,  and  the 
native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen  moral  and 
political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
apologues ;  but  the  composition  is  intricate,  the 
narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren. 
Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  invent- 
ing a  pleasant  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness 
of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to 
admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan. k 
The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  king-  „  , 

°      Peace  and  war 

dom  involved  in  a  war  with  the  sue- with  the  Romans, 

c  n         4.       *"  A  *u  .    ,       A.  D.  533-539. 

cessor  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  anxiety 
of  his  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the 
suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors at  his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefin- 
ite peace  ;'  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated  ; 
the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Cau- 
casus, and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended, 
on  condition  that  it  should  never  be  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  general  of  the  east.  This  interval  of 
repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  im- 
proved, by  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  :  his  African 
conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Persian  treaty  ; 
and   the   avarice   of  Chosroes    was   soothed  by  a 

fr  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D'An- 
qnetil  (p.  339— 343.)  and  Jones:  (p.  153—185.)  ajpia  tiki  t-Amtti/  Ka< 
a.juoi/0-oTa-ru,  is  the  character  which  Agathias  (I.  ii.  p.  G6.)  ascribes  to 
an  idiom  renowned  in  the  east  for  poetical  softness. 

h  Agathias  specifies  theGorgias,  Pha-don,  Parmenides,  and  Tima?u*. 
Renaudot  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gra>c.  torn.  xii.  p.  246—261.)  does  not 
mention  this  barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 

i  Of  these  fables,  1  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  lan- 
guages: 1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100.)  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at  Berlin  ill  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  In 
Latin,  a  version  from  the  G'reck,  Sapientia  Indoriun,  inserted  by  Pere 
PoilXfin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachymer,  (p.  547—620.  edit. 
Roman.)  3  In  French,  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to 
sultan  Soliman.  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman, 
par  M.  M.  Gal  land  et  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778.  3  vols,  in  !2mo.  Mr. 
Warton  (History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  129—131.)  takes  a  larger 
scope, 

h  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde.  (Synta^'m.  Dissertat. 
torn.  ii.  p.  61—69.) 

1  The  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded 
or  ratified  in  the  sixth  year,  and  tiiird  consulship,  of  Justinian. 
(A.  I>.  533.)  between  January  I,  and  April  I.  (Pajji,  torn.  ii.  p.  550.) 
Manx-Minus,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  the  Mcdes  and  Per- 
sians. 
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large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his 
ambassadors  required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and 
under  the  colour  of  friendship.™  But  the  trophies 
of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great 
king ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and 
fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been 
reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obedience 
of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating 
treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle 
vassal  Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens, 
who  resided  at  Hira,n  had  not  been  included  in  the 
general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war 
against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk 
in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  imme- 
morial tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture,  appeared 
to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite 
appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road, 
as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty 
and  labours  of  the  Romans.0  The  two  monarchs 
supported  the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals ;  and 
the  Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a 
slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying 
camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead 
of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  se- 
duce the  fidelity,  of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  the  nations  of  ^Ethiopia 
and  Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival. 
But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and  precari- 
ous, and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspond- 
ence justified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Ar- 
menians, who  implored,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descendants  of 
Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Armenia,  had 
been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank  ;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  ex- 
pose the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were 
uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual.  "  We  stand  be- 
fore your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as 
well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless 
Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world. 
Since  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in 
words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike  insulted  his 
friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with 
blood  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the 
privileges  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of  Colchos, 
and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains? 
Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of 
Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Maeotis,  and  the  vale  of 
palm-trees   on   the  shores   of  the    Red   sea?    The 

ra  Proropius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

n  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by 
Nushirvan.  His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  surnamed  Celestial 
Water,  an  appellation  which  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for 
a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syria. 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  69,  70.) 

o  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
object  of  this  strata,  a  pived  road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Auianitis 
to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  Delisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient.) 
Wesseling  and  D'Anville  are  silent. 

P  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides 

3  A  2 


Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  succes- 
sively oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  re- 
mained the  spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin. 
Embrace,  O  king !  the  favourable  moment ;  the 
east  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of 
Justinian  and  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in 
the  distant  regions  of  the  west.  If  you  hesitate 
and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will 
soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia 
may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last 
devoured."?  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was 
easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he 
condemned:  but  the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military 
fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who 
issued  his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure 
station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocation     „    . 

°  r  He   invades 

of  Chosroes,  he  abused  the  confidence  Syria, 
of  treaties  ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of 
dissimulation  and  falsehood  could  only  be  con- 
cealed by  the  lustre  of  his  victories."1  The  Persian 
army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small  though  populous  town  of 
Dura  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great 
king.  The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  sur- 
prise, were  burst  open  ;  and  as  soon  as  Chosroes 
had  stained  his  scymitar  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  dismissed  the  ambassador  to  Justini- 
an to  inform  his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left 
the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  still 
affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  as 
he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infant  rudely 
dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of 
these  calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand 
captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis 
pledged  his  faith  for  the  paj'ment ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  ex- 
acted the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was 
generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discbarge. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria  ;  but  a  feeble 
enemy,  who  vanished  at  his  approach,  disappointed 
him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and  as  he  could  not 
hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king 
displayed  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious 
vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis,  Berrhae  or  Aleppo, 
Apamea  and  Chalcis,  were  successively  besieged  : 
they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold  or 
silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and 
opulence  ;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  without 
observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.     Educated  in 

of  Armenia  and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopius,  in  his  public  his- 
tory, feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Justinian  was  the  true  author  of  the 
war.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3.)  ,..,,, 

q  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  full 
and  regular  series  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  6— 14  )  Small  colla- 
teral aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  orientals  i  yet  not  they,  but  D'Heibe. 
lot  himself,  (p.  680.)  should  blush,  wben  he  blames  them  for  making 
Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries.  On  the  geography  of  the 
seat  of  war,  D'Anville  (1'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre)  is  sufficient  and  satis, 
factory. 
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the  religion  oi'  the  Magi,  lie  exercised,  without  re- 
morse, the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege;  and,  after 
stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the 
devotion  of  the  christians  of  Apamea.  No  more 
and  ruin*  Anti-  tnan  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
o0"-  Antioch     was     ruined    by    an    earth- 

quake ;  but  the  queen  of  the  east,  the  new  Theopo- 
lis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality 
of  Justinian  ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory 
of  this  recent  disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  was 
defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Oroutes:  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  com- 
manded by  a  superior  eminence  :  the  proper  reme- 
dies were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of 
discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his 
person  and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
city.  The  people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain 
and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors  :  they  were 
elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
soldiers  ;  they  disdained  the  oilers  of  an  easy  capi- 
tulation ;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  insulted 
from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king. 
Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myriads  mounted  with 
scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  merce- 
naries fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ; 
and  the  generous  assistance  of  the  youtli  of  Anti- 
och served  only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their 
country.  As  Chosroes,  attended  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Justinian,  was  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain, he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the 
obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people  ;  but  the 
slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  and  the 
city,  at  the  command  of  a  barbarian,  was  delivered 
to  the  flames.  The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed 
preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the  con- 
queror: a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted 
to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  the  ambassadors  reside  ;  some  distant 
streets  were  saVed  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and 
the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  be- 
tray, their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  de- 
faced the  ornaments  of  Daphne,  but  Chosroes 
breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and  foun- 
tains; and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri- 
fice with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant 
retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch,  the  river 
Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty 
Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests:  and,  after 
bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  this 
act  of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the 
Syrians,  they  were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and 
even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the 
games  of  the  circus  ;  and  as  Chosroes  had  heard 
lhat  the  bfvf;  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor, 

-  1     the  pabtie  history  '.(  Procopini ,  [Venie.  I.  ii.  r.  10.  in,  19,  20, 

21   M,  2'>,  z',,  27,  21 ,  iini,  '*iih  «me  M^M  exceptions,  we  may  rea- 


his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the 
green  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp 
the  people  derived  more  solid  consolation  ;  and 
they  interceded  in  vain  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  who 
had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just 
Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsa- 
tiated,  with  the  spoil  of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the 
space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his 
numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he  founded,  at 
the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint 
names  of  Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian 
captives  recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their 
native  abodes ;  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were 
constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  colony  of  musi- 
cians and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  plea- 
sures of  a  Greek  capital.  By  the  munificence  of 
the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned 
to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on  the 
slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
Palestine,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were 
the  next  objects  that  attracted  the  ambition,  or 
rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constantinople, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  no  longer  appeared 
impregnable  or  remote  ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy 
already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and 
the  Black  sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  real-  Defence  of  the 
ized,  if  the  conqueror  of  Italy  had  *£  by  Belisa- 
not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  a.  d.  541. 
defence  of  the  east.r  While  Chosroes  pursued  his 
ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay 
or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a 
skilful  operation,  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their 
impregnable  citadel,  and  improving  his  advan- 
tage in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their  retreat, 
or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying  bar- 
barians. He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the 
territories  of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisau- 
rane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight  hundred 
chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his 
Italian  wars.  He  detached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs, 
supported  by  twelve  hundred  Romans,  to  pass  the 
Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a 
fruitful  province,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities 
of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarius  were  discon- 
certed by  the  untractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who 
neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  motions.  The  Roman  general  was 
fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  spot;  the 
time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  son  of  Mesopo- 
tamia inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  his  Euro- 
pean soldiers  ;  and  the  stationary  troops  and  officers 
of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their 

fnnably  sliut  our  cars  apainst  the  malevolent  whisper  of  the  Anecdotes, 
(c.  2,  a.  with  the  Notts,  us  usual,  of  Alcmannus.) 
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defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  bad  already 
succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss 
and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius 
had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his 
success  might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of 
the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives 
of  Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  recalled  to  Constanti- 
nople by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of 
the  ensuing  spring  restored  his  confidence  and 
command  ;  and  the  hero,  almost  alone,  was  des- 
patched, with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel,  by 
bis  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of  Syria.  He 
found  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a 
nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their  fears  in 
the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of 
listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  com- 
manded them  to  follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he 
had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against 
the  enemy.  His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes  from  advancing  to- 
wards Palestine  ;  and  he  received  with  art  and 
dignity,  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis 
and  the  river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters,  tall  and  robust,  who 
pursued  their  game  without  the  apprehension  of 
an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent 
of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple 
equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of 
the  east.  Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched 
under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful  con- 
fusion. The  Thracians  and  Ulyrians  were  posted 
in  the  front,  the  Keruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre  ; 
the  prospect  was  closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals, 
and  their  loose  array  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active  ;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a 
bow,  a  fourth,  perhaps,  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole 
picture  exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  general.  Chosroes  was  de- 
luded by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the 
merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist, 
he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country, 
from  whence  not  a  Persian  might  return  to  relate 
the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hastened  to 
repass  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his 
retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary 
to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
prevented   by   an    army    of   a   hundred   thousand 


s  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is 
tediously  spun  through  many  a  pa^e  of  Procopius,  (Persic.  !.  ii.  c.  15. 
17.  28,  29,  .'SO  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  7—10.)  and  Agathias,  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  p. 
55— 132  141.) 

t  The  Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  dc- 
scrihed  in  Latin  hy  Sal  Inst,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  1.  The  former 
work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by  the  singular  dili- 
gence of  M.  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
(Hist,  de  la  Rcpublique  Romaiue,  torn.  ii.  I. iii.  p.  199 — 298.)  who  ven- 


A.  D.  543,  &c. 


men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and  pride, 
that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered  to  escape  : 
but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glo- 
rious than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which 
neither  fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can 
subtract  any  part  of  the  general's  re- 
nown. The  second  removal  of  Beli- 
sarius from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed 
the  extent  of  his  personal  merit,  which  had  correct- 
ed or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and  courage. 
Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skill,  led 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals, 
their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand 
Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  van- 
quished, almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly 
multitude  ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of 
their  rapid  flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman 
party  prevailed  over  their  brethren  ;  the  Armenians 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and 
Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular 
siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended 
by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement 
between  the  two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  the  arms  of  Chos- 
roes were  confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war, 
which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  times.s 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine    _ 

-^  Description  of 

sea,1  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth    Colohos,  Lazica, 

r  ii        t-m        •  i  x    j  or  Mingrelia. 

oi  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most 
lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  de- 
scends with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  short 
space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and 
navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana, 
five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from 
the  same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
Caspian  lake.  The  proximity  of  these  rivers  has 
suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precious  merchandize  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Caspian  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the 
current  of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas.  As  it  successively  collects  the  streams 
of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  di- 
minished speed,  thougli  accumulated  weight.  At 
the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  deep,  and  half  a  league 
broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon  as  it 
has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible of  corruption.    In  a  course  of  one  hundred 

tures  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  description 
of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  of  all  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  Sallust  might  copy,  or  by 
whom  he  might  be  copied;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for 
the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Adrian,  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  and  contains 
whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Treuiznnd  to  Pioscu- 
rias;  whatever  he  had  heard  from  Dioscurias  to  the  Daullbe;  and 
whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 
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miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colchos,0 
or  Mingrelia,*  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by 
the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose 
maritime  coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias, 
and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture :  twenty- 
eight  rivers,  besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent 
streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea;  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the 
subterraneous  channels  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley 
is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of 
the  plough  :  but  the  r/om,  a  small  grain,  not  unlike 
the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  people  ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined 
to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is 
more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display 
the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers 
continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the 
country  with  thick  forests ;  the  timber  of  the  hills, 
and  the  tlax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to  the  abund- 
ance of  naval  stores :  the  wild  and  tame  animals, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific, and  the  name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of 
his  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  which 
are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  sub- 
ject of  national  dispute  between  Justinian  and 
Chosroes ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused 
through  the  circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret 
treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness,  or  concealed 
by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The  waters, 
impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully 
strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces  ;  but  this 
expedient,  tin-  ground-work  perhaps  of  a  marvellous 
fable,  affords  a  faint  image  of  the  wealth  extracted 
from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of 
ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden 
chambers  surpass  our  belief  ;  but  the  fame  of  their 
richefl  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising  ava- 
rice of  the  Argonauts.)  Tradition  has  affirmed,  with 
some  colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the 
Phasis  a  learned  and  polite  colony,8  which  manu- 
factured linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geogra- 
phical maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has 
peopled,   with   flourishing  cities   and   nations,   the 

■J  I>«ide«  (he  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poet*,  historians,  &r. 
of  antiquity,  we  may  con, nil  Hie  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos, 
l<y  Btrabo  'I.  xi.  p.  700— 765.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  vi.  5.  1!>, 
fce.) 

i   I  shall  quote,  arid  have  rued,  three  modern  description* Of  Mingre. 

lia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  I.  Of  the  I'ere  Archangeli  Lamberti, 
[Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  31—52.  with  a  map,)  who  lias  all  the 
knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary,  2.  OfCbardin;  (Voyages 
ea  I'erK,  ton.  i.  p.  54.  fit — 108.)  bis  observations  are  judicious ;  and 
bis  own  adventure*  in  the  country  are  still  more  instructive  than  nis 
observation*.  3.  Of  Peyssonnel:  (Obaervatlon* *Of  lea  People*  liar. 
!>ar>\  p.  49—51.  58.  82.  i>4.  85.  71,  &c.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  8or 
!<•  Commerce  de  Is  Mer  Noire,  torn,  ii.  p.  I — 53.)  be  had  long  resided 
at  Cafa,  asconsnl  of  France;  and  his  erudition  i»  le** valuable  than  Inn 

expenen<e. 

y  Pliny,  lli«t.  N'atnr.  I.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Cfdchoi  attracted  the  Argonaut*.  'Strah  I.  i.  p.  77. J  The  sagacious 
Chardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.     Yet  a  Mii:- 


isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ;a  and 
a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate, 
and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.6 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  Mannersofthe 
only  through  the  darkness  of  conjee-  natives. 
ture  or  tradition  ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents 
a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one 
hundred  and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
market  of  Dioscurias,0  they  were  the  imperfect 
idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families,  seques- 
tered from  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Cau- 
casus ;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished  the 
importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of 
their  rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Min- 
grelia,  a  village  is  an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a 
wooden  fence  ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in  the 
depths  of  forests  ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or 
Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone 
edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings. 
Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty 
barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually 
cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian 
exports  is  much  increased,  since  the  natives  had 
only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of 
the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of  the 
ancient  Colchians  :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  even 
the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on  a 
nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine  ;  and 
the  curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa 
no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia, 
Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed, 
at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty,  in  the 
shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.11  According  to  the  destination  of 
the  two  sexes,  the  men  seemed  formed  for  action, 
the  women  for  love ;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of 
females  from  mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the 
blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern 
nations  of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia, 
a  portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sus- 
tained an  exportation  of  twelve  thousand  slaves. 
The  number  of  prisoners  or  criminals  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  annual  demand  ;  but  the  common 

grelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  Constan- 
tinople of  native  gold. 

■l  Herodot.  I,  if.  c.  104,  105.  p.  150,  151.  Dtodor.  Sictil.  I.  i.  p.  38. 
edit.  Wesseling  j  Oionys.  l'erieget.  689.  and  Eustath. ad  loc.  Scholiast, 
ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282 — 281. 

a  Montesquieu,  Ksprit  de*  Loix,  I.  xxi.  c.  6.  L'lslhme  ....  cou- 
vert  de  villeset  nations  qui  ue  sunt  plus. 

i.  Bougainville,  Memoiresde  I'Academie  de*  Inscriptions, torn.  xxvi. 
p.  33.  on  the  African  voyage  of  Ilanun  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

c  A  Greek  historian,  Timoatheues,  had  affirmed,  in  eamcec  natione* 
dinimilibu*  Unguis  descendere;  and  the  modest.  Pliny  is  content  to 
add,  it  a  postea  a  noslris  exxx  interpret  ihus  negotia  ihi  gesta  ;  (vi.  5.) 
hut  tin-  words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fiction*. 

<i  Buffon,  (Hist.  Nat.  torn.  iii.  p.  433— 437.)  collects  the  unanimous 

suffrage  of  naturalists  and  travellers  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they 
were  in  truth  n<;\uyxP"**  ■I'd  ov\orpi\U,  (and  he  had  observed  them 
with  rare,)  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  a  foreign  colony. 
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people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords  ; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a 
lawless  community  ;  and  the  market  is  continually 
replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  au- 
thority. Such  a  trade,e  which  reduces  the  human 
species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  encourage 
marriage  and  population,  since  the  multitude  of 
children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent. 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably 
poison  the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish  the  in- 
stincts of  nature :  the  christians  of  Georgia  and 
Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind  ;  and 
their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into 
foreign  slavery,  have  already  learnt  to  imitate  the 
rapine  of  the  father  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  un- 
taught natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of 
mind  and  hand  ;  and  although  the  want  of  union 
and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated 
the  Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes 
they  served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger 
or  a  javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of 
raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of 
cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed  :  the  meanest 
of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk  ;  the  martial  nobles 
are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses  ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of 
the  prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government 
has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained 
by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they 
were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into 
the  field  ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe, 
that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed 
of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions 
of  inhabitants/ 

Revolutions  of  ^  was  *ue  boast  of  the  Colchians, 
Coichos;  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the 
victories  of  Sesostris  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk, 
without  any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of 

under  the  Per.  Cyrus  ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
sians  before    standard  of  the  great  king,  and  pre- 

Chnst,  500.  ,  D  °  ' 

sented  him  every  fifth  year  with  one 
hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins,  the  fairest  pro- 
duce of  the  land. s    Yet  he  accepted  this  gift  like 

e  The  Mingreliao  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two 
hundred  persons:  but  he  ate  [sold)  them  (lay  by  day,  till  his  retinue 
was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets.  (Tavernier,  torn,  i.  p. 
3155.)  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Minjrrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve 
priests  and  bis  wife  to  the  Turks.  (Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  66  ) 

f  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  765.  Lamberti.  Relation  de  la  Mingreli.  Vet  we  must 
avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  slaves:  an  absur- 
dity unworthy  of  tliat  judicious  traveller. 

K  Herodot.  I.  ui.  c.  97.  «see,  in  I.  vii.  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service  in 
the  expedition  or  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

U  Xenophon,  who  bad  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat,  (Ana- 
basis, 1.  iv.  p.  320.  3-13.  348.  edit.  Hutchinson  j  and  Foster's  Dissertation, 
p.  53 — 58.  in  Spel maii's  English  version,  vol.  ii.)  styles  them  hvtovo^oi. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  named  by  Appian,  edvm 
apeijua^er,  (de  Bell.  Mithridatico,  c.  15.  torn.  i.  p.  661.  of  the  last  and 
best  edition,  by  John  Schweighauser,  Lipsioe,  1735,  3  vols,  lar^e  oc- 
tavo.) 


the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of 
the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  ./Ethiopia  : 
the  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as 
well  as  substance  of  national  independence.11  After 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  added  Coichos  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  do- 
minions on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the  natives  pre- 
sumed to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them, 
he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold, 
and  delegated  a  servant  in  his  place.       ,     .,    „ 

r  under  the  Ro- 

In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Ro-     mans,  before 
mans  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.'    But 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained 
to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the 
form  of  a  province.     The  family  of  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician was  permitted  to  reign  in  Coichos  and  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony 
to  that  of  Nero  ;  and  after  the  race  of  Polemo k  was 
extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which  preserved  his 
name,  extended  no  further  than  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond.    Beyond  these  limits  the  fortifications 
of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of  Dioscurias 
or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by 
sufficient  detachments  of  horse  and  foot;  and  six 
princes  of  Coichos  received  their  diadems  from  the 
lieutenants  of  Ca>sar.    One  of  these  lieutenants,  the 
eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has 
described,   the   Euxine   coast,  under   Visit  of  Arriau 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.     The  garrison       A-  D-  •30. 
which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries  ;  the  brick 
walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military 
engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inac- 
cessible to  the  barbarians  ;  but  the  new  suburbs 
which  had  been  built  by  the  merchants  and  veterans, 
required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external 
defence.1     As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gra- 
dually impaired,  the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis 
were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled  :  and  the  tribe 
of  the  Lazi,m  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dia- 
lect, and  inhabit  the   sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  im- 
posed their  name   and   dominion  on  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Coichos.    Their  independence  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  bad  ac- 
quired, by   arms  and   treaties,   the  sovereignty  of 
Iberia.    The  dependent  king  of  Lazica  received  his 
sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 

i  The  conquest  of  Coichos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompev,  is  marked 
by  Appian,  (deBell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Pit.  Pomp.) 

k  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strahn, 
(1.  xi.  p.  755,  1.  xii.  p.  867.)  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin,  (p.  588.  593.  601. 
719.  75-1.  915  9-16.  edit.  Reimar,) Suetonius,  (in  Nernn.  &  is.  in  Vespa- 
sian, c.  8.)  Eutropius,  (vii.  14.)  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.  r.  7.) 
p.  970.  edit.  Havercamp,)  and  Eusebius,  (Cbron.  with Scaliger,  Animad- 
ver.  p.  196.) 

1  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis. 
Pityus  and  Sebastopolis  weie  evacuated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persians, 
(Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4.)  but  the  lalter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian, 
(de  Edit'.  I.  iv.  c.  7.) 

m  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  parti- 
cular tribe  on  the  northern  skirts  of  Coichos.  (Cellarius,  Geoginph. 
Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  222  )  In  1  lie  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at  least, 
reigned,  over  the  whole  country-  At  present,  they  have  migrated 
along  the  coast  towards  Trebizond,  and  compose  a  rude  seafaring  people 
with  a  peculiar  language   (Chardin,  p.  119.  Peyssouel,  p.  61.) 
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the  successors  of  Constantino  acquiesced  in  this  in- 
jurious claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right 

of  immemorial  prescription.  In  tire 
Hi*  Laaa,  beginning  01  the  sixth  century,  their 
v  ''  '--  inllwence  was  restored  by  the  intro- 
duction oi  Christianity,  which  the  Bfingrelians  still 
profess  with  becoming  zeal,  without  understanding 
the  doctrines,  or  obsen  ing  the  precepts,  of  their  reli- 
gion. After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zatlius  was 
exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the 
great  king  :  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife, 
and  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king 
of  Laziea  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem, 
and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a  gold 
bord<  r.  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of 
his  new  patron;  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt  of  Colchos, 
by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion. 
The  common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on 
the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of 
mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is  now 
defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musqueteers 
<>f  Mingrelia." 

Rffnit  and  re.  But  this  honourable  connexion  was 
e  soon  corrupted  by  the  avarice  and 
a.  P.  549— £att.  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded 
from  the  rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly 
reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  depend- 
ent state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey 
beyond  the  Apsarus.  they  beheld  the  rising  fort- 
•  ii  Petra,0  which  commanded  the  maritime 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of 
being  protected  by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted 
by  the  licentiousness,  of  foreign  mercenaries;  the 
benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  base  and 
vexatious  monopoly;  and  Gubazes,  the  native 
prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the 
>u|m  rior  influence  of  the  officers  of  Justinian.  Dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  christian  virtue, 
the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the 
justice  <>f  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private  assurance 
that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship 
and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  in- 
stantly discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Col- 
chos ;  and  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which  was 
renewed  at  tin;  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah 
.  tin  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  his  succes- 
sors.p  His  ambition  was  find  by  tin;  hope  of 
launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  com- 
manding the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Kuxine 
•.f  desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bitbynia, 


I      r,   MnlaU,  Chron.  torn,  ii.  p.   1.14  —  I.T7.     Theophanea,   p.    111. 

•I  >".n  I.  xv.  p.  103.    The  bet  ii  authentic,  but  the  date  Menu 

Um  meant,    in  speaking  of  their  Persian  illianee,  Hi'-  Lazi  contempo. 

nr>^»  <»f  JnatuMaa  employ  the   <>  obsolete  word«—  ,v  ypuftitam 

<  buld  they  belong  to  ■  connexion  vbicfa  liad 

■Ml  BCCSI  diamved  aiiove  twenty  ye.'ir.? 

P  ira  subsists  in  tli<:  wriliicn  'if  Procnpins  and 

Most  '.f  tin-  towns  and  caatlea  of  Laziea  may  be  found  by 
r  nanwi  and  position  with  the  m.ip  of   Mingrelia,  in 

L»rno»rli. 
f  *c<  li*  arr         |  ■  ,f  pictro  della  Valle,  the  Ilotnau  travcll.  r, 


of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople 
and  of  persuading  the  barbarians  of  Europe  to  se- 
cond his  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scy- 
thian war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers 
of  Iberia ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to 
conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  along  the  pre- 
cipices of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  a  narrow  path  was 
laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  high- 
way, for  the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants. 
Gubazes  laid  his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of 
the  king  of  Persia ;  his  Colchians  imitated  the  sub- 
mission of  their  prince  ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra 
had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented  by 
a  capitulation  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  as- 
sault. But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their 
impatience  had  urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more 
intolerable  than  the  calamities  which  they  strove  to 
escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt  and  corn  was  effec- 
tually removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable  com- 
modities. The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislature  was 
succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  oriental  despot,  who 
beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled  before 
the  footstool  of  his  throne.  The  adoration  of  fire 
was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi: 
their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of  a 
christian  people  ;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or 
education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of 
exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures 
of  the  air."  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs, 
the  just  NushirvaSi  had  secretly  given  orders  to 
assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the 
people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful 
and  warlike  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and 
averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance 
was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence, 
rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian  ;  and  he 
commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Ro- 
mans, and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the 
Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  Sje?e  of  Petr^ 
general  with  the  aid  of  the  Lazi  im-  a.  d.  549—551. 
mediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  commu- 
nicated by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land. 
Since  the  approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might 
be  deemed  impossible  :  the  Persian  conqueror  had 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian  ;  and 
the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  addi- 

(Viaggi,  torn.  ii.  207.  209.  213.  215.  206.  280.  300.  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  127.) 
in  the  years   1618,   1019,  and  1020,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbas,  and 
■trongly  encouraged  a  design  which   miirlit  have  united  Persia  and 
Europe  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
•i  gee  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  140.  p.  69.)  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  Lar- 

cher,  (tom,  i.  p.  .'199—401.      Notes  sur  Herodote,)  Procopius,  (I'ersic.  1. 

i.  r.  11.)  and  Agathias,  (I.  ii.  p.  61,  G2.)  This  practice,  agreeable  to  the 
Zendavesta,  (Hyde,  de.  Hclig.  Per*,  c.  34.  p.  414—121.)  demonstrates 
that  1 1 ,*■  burial  of  the  Persian  kings,  Xerniphon,  (Cvroptsd.  I.  viii.  p. 
638  1  ri  ■[<!(,  tovtov  liuKapiwrepov  tub  t>;  7,;  futxOevai,  is  a  Greek  fiction, 
and  that  their  tombs  could  be  110  more' thiui  cenotaphs. 
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tional  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the 
vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  five 
times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of 
the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and 
salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of 
five  years  ;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vine- 
gar, and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was 
extracted  ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  dili- 
gence, and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  firmest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in  the 
valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the 
assaults  of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of 
earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  perforated.  The  wall, 
supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props,  hung 
tottering  in  the  air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the 
attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  recompence  ; 
and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his 
messenger  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  gar- 
rison was  reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom 
no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sickness  or 
wounds  ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perse- 
verance, that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the 
enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight 
and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
eleven  hundred  companions.  After  their  deliver- 
ance, the  breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand- 
bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new 
wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber  ; 
and  a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was 
stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second 
siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence, were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and 
each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  in- 
vented, of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect ; 
it  was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of 
forty  soldiers  ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by 
its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron 
hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower 
of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed 
by  a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen, 
which  in  Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  be 
named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans 
who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general 
Bessas  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy 
years  of  age  :  the  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall, 
and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresistible  effort 
of  his  troops  ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  op- 
pressed the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of 
the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men 
deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hun- 
dred had  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One  thou- 
sand and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword 
in  the  last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them 
were  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds. 
The  remaining  five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel, 
which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes  of  relief, 


rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  ser- 
vice, till  they  were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince  ;  and 
such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite 
their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and 
more  prosperous  event.  The  instant  demolition  of 
the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and 
apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 
A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and 

...-,,         .  ,.   ,  ,  .  The  Colchian 

pitied  the  virtue  of  these  heroic  slaves ;  or  Lazic  war. 
but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  A  D  549_566- 
success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  de- 
tain the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops 
of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid  ;  but 
the  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually  sup- 
plied, till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand 
Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites, 
who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of 
Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in 
distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archa?opolis,  a  name 
imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised 
with  some  loss  and  precipitation  ;  but  the  Persians 
occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia :  Colchos  was  enslaved 
by  their  forts  and  garrisons  ;  they  devoured  the 
scanty  sustenance  of  the  people ;  and  the  prince  of 
the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Roman 
camp,  faith  and  discipline  were  unknown  ;  and  the 
independent  leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal 
power,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence 
of  vice  and  corruption.  The  Persians  followed, 
without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single  chief, 
who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  su- 
preme lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished  among 
the  heroes  of  the  east,  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valour  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mer- 
merose,  and  the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not 
diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his 
body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the 
front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy,  and 
a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  ban- 
ners, were  always  successful.  After  his  death,  the 
command  devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap, 
who,  in  a  conference  with  the  imperial  chiefs,  had 
presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory  as 
absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such  pre- 
sumption was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of 
a  shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually 
repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  their 
last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Phasis,  was  defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrench- 
ments,  the  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys. 
Despair  united  their  counsels  and  invigorated  their 
arms  :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed 
the  slaughter  often  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers. 
He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely  chastised 
the  error  of  his  own  choice  :  the  unfortunate  ge- 
neral was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into 
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the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain;  a 
dreadful  waning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be 

intrusted  with  the  tame  and  fortune  of  Persia/  let 
the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly  relinquished 
the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just 
persuasion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  a  distant  country  against  the  wishes 
and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gu- 
bazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  He  pa- 
tiently endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of 
the  Persian  court  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  christian  religion;  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  o\~  a  senator  ;  during  his  youth,  he  had 
■CfTCd  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  pa- 
lace." and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a 
motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  But 
the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  extorted  from 
hint  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth  ;  and  truth 
«  as  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Jus- 
tinian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war, 
had  spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies. 
Their  malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that  his  faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second 
defection :  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  pri- 
soner to  Constantinople;  a  treacherous  clause  was 
inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case 
of  n  distance  ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  sus- 
picion of  danger,  was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a 
friendly  interview.  In  the  first  moments  of  rage 
and  despair  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed 
their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of  re- 
venge. But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the 
wiser  few,  obtained  a  salutary  pause:  the  victory 
of  tin  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own 
name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A 
judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the 
Lazi.  He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed 
by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punishment:  in  the 
pre*  DM  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause 
was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  juris- 
prudence, and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an 
injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of 
the  meaner  criminals.' 

,,„„,  In  the  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  con- 

nad  treaties  b.--     tinuallv  sought  the  pretences  of  a  run- 

l»«-«-ri  J  ml  i  n  mi  "  » 

and  Chosroes,       tur<  ;   I. ni  do  sooner   had    he  taken  up 

A     I)    VIM  —  >.l  , 

arms,  than  he  expressed  his  desire  of 

■   and  honourable  treaty.     During  the  fiercest 

hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful 

iation  ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chos- 

that   whilst  he  treated   the   Roman   ministers 

with  insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most 

r  The  [iiinnlirnrnt  of  flaying  alive  could  Dot  be  introduced  into 
I'«T»ia  t,y  ->j,,,r  Jin.w.t,,  de  Regit  PeT*  I.  it  |>  -77H  )  nor  could  it  he 
Copied  lr,m  the  Caotufa  talc  of  Marnyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most 
fbolahl)  quoted  mi  precedent  l.y  Agatbias,  (I.  iv.  p.'l.')2,  133.) 

t  In  llu  palace  of  Constantinople  there  wire  thirty  nleutiaries,  who 

are  styled  hast  all  ante  for<-«  cubiculi,  tih  <7i-<m  smearo*,  an  honourable 

titlr,  obich  eoa feried  the  r.mk,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of  s  tens. 

id.  Tbeodoa  I.  vi.  tit.  23   Gotbofred.  Comment,  torn.  Ii.  p.  120.) 

i  On  these  judicial  oration  ,  agatbias,  <\.  iii.  p.  81—81*.  I.  iv.  p,  ion- 


unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at 
the  imperial  court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed 
the  majesty  of  the  eastern  sun,  and  graciously  per- 
mitted his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reign  over 
the  west,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of 
the  moon.  This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the 
pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal 
chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train 
of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the  march  of  the 
ambassador :  two  satraps  with  golden  diadems  were 
numbered  among  his  followers  :  he  was  guarded  by 
five  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  the  Roman  governor  of  Data  wisely  refused  to 
admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile 
caravan.  When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor, 
and  delivered  his  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at 
Constantinople  without  discussing  any  serious  af- 
fairs. Instead  of  being  confined  to  his  palace,  and 
receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or 
guards,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the 
freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by  his 
domestics,  offended  the  prejudice  of  an  age  which 
rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nations,  without 
confidence  or  courtesy."  By  an  unexampled  in- 
dulgence, his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice 
of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated  at  the  table  of 
Justinian  by  the  side  of  his  master;  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  ex- 
pense of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the 
repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a 
partial  and  imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  pur- 
chased with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at  the  soli- 
citation, of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of 
fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and 
Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude, 
to  consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a 
conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without 
expecting  to  gain  credit,  displayed  the  power,  the 
justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their  respective 
sovereigns  :  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of 
fifty  years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and 
Persian  languages,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of 
twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and 
religion  was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the  allies  of  the 
emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included  in  the 
same  benefits  and  obligations  ;  and  the  most  scru- 
pulous precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  de- 
termine the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on 
the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty 
years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the  limits 
Still  remained  without  alteration  ;  and  Chosroes  was 
persuaded  to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the 
possession  or  sovereignty  of  Colchos  and  its  de- 

1 19.)  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  false  and  floriil  rhetoric.  His 
ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
km;;  ..f  l.azica  — his  former  revolt. 

'■  Procopiui  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna ; 
(Goth.  I.  i.  c.  7.)  ami  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the 
same  jealousy  and  rigour  in  Turkey,  (Busbequiu*.  epist.  iii.  p.  M9. 
212,  Sir.)  Russia,  (Voyage  D'Olearius,)  and  China,  (Narrative  of  M.  de 
Lange,  in  Bells  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  189-311.) 
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pendent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  east,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual 
payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tri- 
bute in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate, 
the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian, 
who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and 
some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure 
the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  barbarian.  "  You 
are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian :  "  the 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions  ;  and  of 
the  ten  nations,  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms, 
he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  formidable."" 
According  to  the  orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan 
extended  from  Ferganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen 
or  Arabia  Faelix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyr- 
cania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the 
Turkish  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great 
khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victo- 
rious and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he 
gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesi- 
phon,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  gifts 
or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves,  or 
aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne ;  and  he  condescended  to  accept  from  the 
king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes,  a 
maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than 
silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extraor- 
dinary serpent.y 
„  ,  ..        Justinian  had  been  reproached  for 

Conquests  of  the      .  ,  * 

Abyssinians,        his  alliance  with  the  /Ethiopians,  as  if 
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he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of 
savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society. 
But  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites, 
or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distinguished  from 
the  original  natives  of  Africa.2  The  hand  of  nature 
has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered  their 
heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with 
inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive 
complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape, 
and  features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of 
Arabs  ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  resem- 
blance of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an 
ancient   emigration,  and   the   narrow  interval   be- 


x  The  negotiations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are 
copiously  explained  by  Procopius,  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c  10. 13.  26—28.  Gothic. 
1.  ii.  c.  11.  15.)  Agathias,  (I.  iv.  p.  141, 142.)  and  Menander,  (in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  132—147.)  Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist.  des.  Auciens  Traites, 
torn.  ii.  p.  154.  181  —  184.  HI3— 200. 

y  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  680,  681.  294,  295. 

■•■  See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of 
features  and  complexion,  which  has  continued  3400  years  (Ludolph. 
Hist,  et  Comment.  iEthiopic.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia, 
will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  rac^,  as  well  as  climate,  "must  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

a  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez,  (Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  204. 
rect.  274  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  I,  v.  c.  7.  p. 
1149—1188.)  Lobo,  (Relation,  &c.  par  M.  le  Grand  with  xv  Dis. 
sertations,  Paris,  1728.)  and  Tellez,  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.) 
could  only  relate  of  modern  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented. 
The  erudition  of  Ludolphcis,  (Hist.  JEthiopica,  Francofurt.  1681. 
Commentarius,  1691.  Appendix,  1694.)  in  twenty-five  languages, 
could  add  little  couceming  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled, 
or  Lllisthauis,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs 
aud  legeuds. 


tween  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Christianity  had 
raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barba- 
rism :a  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,b  had  communicated  the 
rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels 
traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon^t"  and  seven  kingdoms 
obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia. 
The  independence  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned 
in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by 
an  /Ethiopian  conqueror:  he  drew  his  hereditary 
claim  from  the  queen  of  Sheba,d  and  his  ambition 
was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  power- 
ful and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of 
Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  They  urged  him 
to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  imperial 
laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren  :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated ;  and  several 
christians  of  Negrae  were  honoured  with  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.f  The  churches  of  Arabia  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The 
Negus  passed  the  Red  sea  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and 
life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had 
ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered 
region  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror 
immediately  announced  the  victory  of  the  gospel, 
requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly 
professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that 
Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of 
exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian 
king.     Nonnosus,  descended  from   a    _  . 

°  Their  alliance 

family  of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  with  Justinian, 
the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  '  '  °33' 
commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but 
more  dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red 
sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adu- 
lis.  From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axume  is  no 
more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  the 
winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  am- 
bassador fifteen  days:  and  as  he  traversed  the 
forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five 
thousand  wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according 
to  his  report,  was  large  and  populous  ;  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  christian  temple,  and 
by  sixteen   or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with 


b  The  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  ^Ethiopians, 

are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  John  Malala,  (torn, 
ii.  p.  163—165.  193—196.)  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  origi- 
nal narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nonnosus,  of  which  Photius  (Bibliot. 
cod.  iii.)  has  preserved  a  curious  extract. 

c  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and 
the  isle  of  Ceylon,  is  curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  [nnicopleustes, 
(Topograph.  Christian.  I.  ii.  p.  132.  138,  139,  140.  I.  xi.  p.  338,  339  ) 

d  Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  /Ethiop.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

e  The  city  of  Ne;;rat  or  Nag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm- 
trees,  and  stands  in  the  high-mail  between  Saana,  the  capital,  and 
Mecca;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty,  days' journey  of 
a  caravan  of  camels.  (Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabia;,  p.  52.) 

f  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas,  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three 
hundred  and  forty  companions,  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Meta- 
phrastes  and  NicephorusCallistus,  copied  by  Baronius,  (A.  D.  522,  No. 
22—66.  A.  D.  523,  No.  16—29.)  and  refuted,  with  obscure  diligence,  by 
Basnage,  (Hist,  desjuifs,  torn.  xii.  I.  viii.  c.  ii.  p.  333—348)  who  in- 
vestigates the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  .(Ethiopia. 
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Grecian  characters.?  But  the  Negus  gave  audience 
in  the  open  field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which 
was  drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  caparisoned, 
and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  musicians.  He 
was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  holding  in  his 
hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield  ;  and,  although 
his  nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed 
the  barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  brace- 
lets, richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus, 
kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his  weapons,  de- 
nounced implacable  war  against  the  worshippers  of 
lire.  But  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  assurances,  and  perhaps 
the  w  ishes.  of  the  Abyssinians.  these  hostile  menaces 
evaporated  without  effect  The  Homerites  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to  ex- 
plore a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their 
fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  had 
never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of 
enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  ^Ethiopia  was 
incapable  of  defending  his  possessions.  Abrahah, 
the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed 
the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites  ;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and 
Justinian  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper, 
who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy 
of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the 
power  of  Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates 
of  Mecca  ;  his  children  were  despoiled  by  the  Per- 
sian conqueror;  and  the  .Ethiopians  were  finally 
expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative 
of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  chris- 
tian power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Maho- 
met must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and 
Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution  which 
has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
world.b 
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Rebellions  of  Africa. — Restoration  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  by  Totila.—  Lost  and  recovery  of  Home. 
— Final  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses. —  Extinction 
of  tlir  Ostrogoths.  —  Defeat  of  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni. — Last  victory,  disgrace,  and  death  of 
Belisarius. —  Death  mul  character  of  Justinian. — 
('mint,  earthquakes,  and  plague. 

Tin.  review  of  the  nations  from  the    Danube  to  the 
Nib-  bai  exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of 

r  Al«3'./   [in  K.unii.K.,  torn.  i.  f..l.  219  wen.  221   ver«.)  «iw  the 

iswriabiosi  "tile  •■<  Axuitif  in  tin-  year  I&90— luoffo  molto  buono  e 

It  •*<«  rnioed  in  the  wme  notary  l<y  the  Torkiafa  invasion. 

re  than  one  hoodred  boose*  remain ;  hut  the  memory  of  its 

itri<*«  ii  preserved  by  lb*  regal  corooaiioo.  (Lodolph.  Hist.  1 1 

'  L  I.  ii.  r.  II 

I    <  revolution*  of  Yearn  in  tbe  •  '■  x 1 1 ■  eentnry  mint  b<-  collected 

f-'.m  Procnptna,   [Perale.  I.  i.e.  19,  2<> .)  Theophane*  Byzant.   [annd 

<l   lam.  p.  Hi>    St   Theophane*,  fin  Chronograph,  p.  I  II,  I IV 

ho  i«  full  of  •trance  blunders,  P«  m  k.  [8p«  inn  n 

H    •    I  .     D'Hrrbelot,  (Ribliot,  Orientale,  p.  12.  477    and 

Sale**   Preliminary   Discourse  and   Koran,   (c     106]      Jin.    revtrfl   ol 


Africa, 
A.  D.  535-545. 


the  Romans  ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited 
that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire, 
whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing. But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts 
of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength, 
and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He 
exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and 
Italy  to  the  republic  ;  but  the  calamities  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the 
impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

From  his   new   acquisitions,   Justi-    „.    , 

1  '  The  troubles  of 

nian  expected  that  his  avarice,  as 
well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  grati- 
fied. A  rapacious  minister  of  the  finances  closely 
pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius  ;  and  as  the  old 
registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals, 
he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and 
arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.3  The 
increase  of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a 
distant  sovereign,  and  a  general  resumption  of  the 
patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dispelled  the  in- 
toxication of  the  public  joy :  but  the  emperor  was 
insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the  people, 
till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours 
of  military  discontent.  Many  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the 
Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right  of 
conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates 
which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and 
selfish  representations  of  their  officers,  that  the 
liberality  of  Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a 
savage  or  servile  condition  ;  that  they  were  already 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the 
slaves,  and  the  movables,  of  the  vanquished  bar- 
barians ;  and  that  the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony 
of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety 
and  reward  must  ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny 
was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for 
the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines, and  were  instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the 
Arian  sect;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  rebellion 
was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fanati- 
cism. The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church, 
triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa  ;  and  they 
were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror, 
which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the 
\  andals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part, 
in  the  honours  of  the  eastern  service,  forgot  their 
country  and  religion.     But  a  generous  band  of  four 

Abrahah  is  mentioned  hy  Procopius;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded 
Willi  miracles,  is  an  historical  fact. 

a  For  the  trouble!  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide 
than  I'roropins,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  car 
collected  the  report*,  of  the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war,  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stozas,  (c. 
14—24.)  the  return  of  Belisarius,  (c.  15.)  the  victory  of  Germanns, 
[c.  16,  17,  18.)  the  second  administration  of  Solomon",  (c.  I!),  20,  21.) 
the  government  of  Sergiiis,  (c.  22,  23.)  of  Areobindus,  (c.  24.)  the 
tyranny  and  death  of  Qontharis;  (c.  25,  28,  27,  28.)  nor  can  I 
discern  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  his  various  por- 
traits. 
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hundred  obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course: 
they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a 
desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  mount 
Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt. 
While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the 
command  of  their  superiors,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of  Solomon, 
who  filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius  ;  and 
the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse 
restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the 
patience  of  Solomon  imboldened  their  discontent ; 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was 
kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above 
ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  were  sus- 
pended only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxication : 
the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom 
was  the  historian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily  : 
two  thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
treason  ;  and  eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling 
in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief, 
a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a  superior  degree 
the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of  freedom, 
his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the 
passions  of  his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a 
level  with  Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror, by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  field  ; 
and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause,  and 
a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished  in  battle, 
he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negociation  ;  a 
Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless  pro- 
mise were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of 
Numidia.  When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or 
perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  ob- 
tained the  daughter  of  a  barbarian  prince,  and 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of 
his  death.  The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the 
rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper  of  Germanus,  the 
emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of 
the  second  administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon, 
restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and  maintained 
for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices 
of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  pro- 
vince ;  the  troops  complained  that  they  were  neither 
paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  dis- 
orders were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again 
alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  He 
fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  javelin 
had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.  The  ex- 
ample of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate 
soldier  had   been  the   first  king,   encouraged  the 

b  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  paintinsr,  in  lively  colours, 
the  murder  of  Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment  not 
unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  I  fail,"  said  Artasires,  "  in  the 
first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery 
of  my  accomplices." 


ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  pri- 
vate treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if, 
with  their  dangerous  aid,  he  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areobindus,  un- 
skilled in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the 
office  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a 
sedition  of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  supplications, 
which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not  move  the 
pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a 
banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban  ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Arsaces,  should  re-establish  at  Carthage 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  con- 
spiracy which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  every  circumstance  is 
curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  :  but 
the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assas- 
sins could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Pro- 
copius, who,  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friend- 
ship or  resentment,  were  personally  engaged  in  the 
revolutions  of  African 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking   _  ,  „. 

J  r        j  n     Rehelhon  of  the 

into  the  state  of  barbarism,  from  Moors, 
whence  it  has  been  raised  by  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  and  Roman  laws:  and  every  step  of 
intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The 
Moors,c  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient 
of  oppression :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless 
wilderness  disappointed  the  arms  and  eluded  the 
chains  of  a  conqueror;  and  experience  had  shown, 
that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the 
fidelity  of  their  attachment.  The  victory  of  mount 
Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission  ; 
but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they 
hated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his 
two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on  whom  their 
uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial 
governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish 
tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew 
their  alliance,  and  receive  from  the  governor  the 
customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  were 
introduced  as  friends  into  the  city  ;  but,  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at 
the  table  of  Sergius  ;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and 
revenge  was  re-echoed  through  the  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  personal  injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder 
of  his  brother,  rendered  Antalus  the  enemy  of  the 
Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly 
signalized  his  valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and 
prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor; 
and  while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly 
admonished  the  emperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa 
might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and  his 
unworthy  nephews.    The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops 

c  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of 
Procopius;  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  19—23.  25.  27,  23.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.)  and 
Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  last  years 
of  Justinian. 
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from  Carthage :  but.  at  tbe  distance  of  six  days' 
journey  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Tebesttv1  be  was 
astonished  bv  tbe  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect 
of  tbe  barbarians.  He  proposed  a  treaty  :  solicited 
a  reconciliation  ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  tbe 
most  solemn  oaths.  "  By  what  oatbs  can  be  bind 
himself!"  interrupted  the  indignant  Moors.  "  Will 
lie  swear  by  the  gospels, the  divine  books  of  the  chris- 
tians .'  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his  ne- 
phew Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent 
and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a 
second  time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  tbe  chastise- 
ment of  perjury  and  the  vindication  of  their  own 
honour.''  Their  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  held 
of  Tebeste.  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total 
loss  of  his  army.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and 
more  skilful  commanders,  soon  checked  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Moors  ;  seventeen  of  their  princes  were 
slain  in  the  same  battle  ;  and  the  doubtful  and 
transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated 
with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantino- 
ple. Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province 
of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy;  yet 
the  Roman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a 
century  over  Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of 
tbe  Mediterranean.  But  the  victories  and  the  losses 
of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind; 
and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in 
many  parts  a  stranger  might  wander  whole  days 
without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disap- 
peared ;  they  once  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  warriors,  without  including  the  chil- 
dren, the  women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  numbers 
were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the 
Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war  ; 
and  the  same  destruction  was  retaliated  on  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the 
climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  tbe 
barbarians.  When  Procopios  first  landed,  he  ad- 
mired the  populousness  of  the  cities  and  country, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  that 
busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude;  the 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  con- 
sumed by  the  wars  and  government  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.* 

Tbe  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court 
Revolt  of  the  J  ,J    ,       ... 

Ootha,  had  not  permitted  Belisanus  to  achieve 

the  conquest  of  Italy  :  and  his  abrupt 

departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths/  who 

r< ■>[<(  eted  his  genius,  bis  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable 

motive  which  had  urged  tbe  servant  of  Justinian  to 

deceive  and  reject  them.     They  had  lost  their  kin^, 

i  ffow  Tiix»ii,  in  Hi'-  kingdom  of  Algiers,    It  is  watered  by  a  river, 

I    trass,  which  fclls  into  tbe  tttjeraL  (Baarada*.)    Tibesh  is  still 

r*nv>*K»iii»  for  it*  wmlle  of  large  rtouea,  'like  the  O/liwnm  of  Rone, ,  ■ 

fount 4 1 ii,  »rid  »  grove  of  walout-trees :  the  country  i»  fruitful,  and  the 
neignb  re»  a r«r  warlike.     It  appears  from  an  inscription, 

tint,  n  n  of  Adrian,  the  roail  from  Carthage  to  Tebeste 

was  ron»tru<-trd  i>>  the  third  legion.  [Marmot,  Description  (Jc  PAfrirjue, 
torn,  ii.  p.  442,  113.  Slim  .  Trivet.,  p,  64,  65,66.) 


(an  inconsiderable  loss,)  their  capital,  their  trea- 
sures, the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and 
the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  barba- 
rians, magnificently  equipped  with  horses  and  arms. 
Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended 
by  one  thousand  Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
honour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of 
their  past  greatness.  The  supreme  command  was 
unanimously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it 
was  in  bis  eyes  alone  that  tbe  disgrace  of  his  uncle 
Vitiges  could  appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His 
voice  inclined  the  election  in  favour  of  Hildibald, 
whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain 
hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, would  support  the  common  interest  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria 
and  Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice  ;  but  be 
soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  forgiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The 
consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of 
Uraias ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot 
excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people.  A  bold 
assassin  executed  their  sentence  by  striking  off  the 
head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet :  the 
Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privilege  of 
election  ;  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of  the  late  king, 
was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the 
garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily 
persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before  the 
service  of  Justinian ;  and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of 
Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rugian  usurper, 
he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thousand 
soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  tbe  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven   Victories  of 

i  r  l  i  l       i    j    i        Totila,  kinjr  of 

generals  of  equal  rank,  neglected  to  ]taiy, 
crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  A-  D-  54I— 544- 
till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of 
Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates 
of  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the 
bead  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  service  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At  the 
distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted 
to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they 
disputed,  tbe  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of 
the  victors :  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpow- 
ered, and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that 
Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few 
days  by  the  lance  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  defied 
him  to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans 
encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of  tbe  Florentine  territory. 
The  ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their 
country,  was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mer- 

e  ProcopitU,  Anecdot.  c.  18.  Tlie  series  of  the  African  history  at- 
teati  this  melancholy  truth. 

f  In  the  second  (e.  .'10.)  and  third  hooks,  (c.  1  —  40.)  Proropius  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Gothic  war  from  t lie  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  the  former  pe- 
riod, he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  Jornandes,  and 
(tie  Chronicle  of  fnarcellinus,  afford  some  collateral  hints.  Sigonius, 
Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascou,  and  De  I5uat,  are  useful,  aud  lia\e  been  used 
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cenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits 
of  strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the 
first  attack  they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  with  an 
active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggra- 
vated the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  enemies, 
pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honour  and 
victory.  Totila  passed  the  Po,  traversed  the  Apen- 
nine,  suspended  the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  through  the  heart 
of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their 
respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the 
common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his 
enterprise.  But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  despatched 
to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body 
of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers.  They  landed 
in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provi- 
sions; but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an 
unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged ;  and  the  succours,  which  he  dropt 
with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand,  were  successively 
intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed  by  Totila 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of  the 
Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like 
himself,  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They  requested 
a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the  city,  if 
no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  barba- 
rian granted  them  three,  in  the  just  confidence  that 
famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitula- 
tion. After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the 
provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila  led  his  army 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare 
the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Gothic  reign. 

Contrast  of  vice  The  raPid  success  of  Totila  may 
and  virtue.  foe  partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution 
which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at 
least  in  the  name,  of  a  catholic  emperor,  the  pope,s 
their  spiritual  father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  either  starved  or  murdered  on  a 
desolate  island."  The  virtues  of  Belisarius  were 
replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  eleven 
chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spo- 
leto,  &c.  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  lust  or  avarice.  The  improvement  of  the 
revenue   was    committed    to   Alexander,    a  subtle 

g-  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in 
Lycia,  and  at  length  starved  (sub  eorum  eustodiS  inedia  confectus)  in 
the  isle  of  Palmaria,  A.  D.  5.18.  June  20.  (Liberat.  in  Breviar.  c.  22. 
Anastasius,  in  Sylverio.  Bnronius,  A.  D.  340.  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Tit. 
Pont.  torn.  i.  p.  285,  286.)  Procopius  {Anecdot.  c.  1.)  accuses  only 
the  empress  and  Antonina. 

h  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of  the 
Volsci.  (Cluver.  £tal.  \utiii.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.) 


scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression 
of  the  Byzantine  schools  ;  and  whose  name  of 
Psalliction,  the  scissars,1  was  drawn  from  the  dex- 
terous artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  with- 
out defacing  the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead 
of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  industry, 
he  imposed  a  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands 
were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary 
rigour  against  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those, 
who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned 
in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  par- 
tial vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular 
maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  de- 
frauded and  despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in 
quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their 
deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  barbarian.  Totilak 
was  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his 
faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of 
Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  important 
labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by 
his  valour  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war. 
The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms  he  demolished 
the  fortifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the 
calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans 
of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honour- 
able conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman 
captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary ;  the 
slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  pro- 
mise, that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their 
masters  ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia, 
a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths, 
was  insensibly  formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He 
sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage 
from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events  : 
the  garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they 
should  be  transported  by  sea  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were  gener- 
ously supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe- 
conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the 
senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of 
Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their 
husbands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  in- 
exorably chastised  with  death  ;  and  in  the  salutary 
regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans, 
the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  a  humane  and 
attentive   physician.      The   virtues    of    Totila  are 

i  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
colleagues,  were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes 
(c.  4,  5.  18.)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History,  (I.  iii. 
0.1.3,  4.9.  20,  21,  &c.) 

k  Proropius  (1.  iii.  r.  2.  8,  See.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the 
merit  of  Totila.  The  Human  historians,  from  Sallustand  Tacitus,  were 
liappy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  contemplation  of 
barbaric  virtue. 
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equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true 
poliev,  religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  hu- 
manity :  he  often  harangued  his  troops;  and  it  was 
his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are 
inseparably  connected  ;  that  victory  is  the  fruit  ot 
moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the 
crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 
s^„d  command  The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save 
luh*1'*"'11*  "'  tue  countr.v  which  he  had  subdued 
a.  f).  >u-5js  Was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by 
his  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was 
imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com- 
mander. A  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans :  the 
ships  and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed 
his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head 
of  the  Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
despatched  orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subor- 
dinate cities.  His  first  public  oration  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of 
his  Dalian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the 
causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters ; 
striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the 
past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and 
labouring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all 
the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of 
affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious 
master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and  reward  ;  and  it 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their 
deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts 
of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to  desert 
the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon 
discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and 
impotent  spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  barbarian  ; 
and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively 
picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  "  Most 
excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute 
of  alJ  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses, 
arms,  and  money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have  collected, 
with  extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  re- 
cruits, naked,  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons 
and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers  already 
stationed  in  the  province  are  discontented,  fearful, 
and  dismayed  ;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dis- 
mi>o  Ibeif  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground. 
No  laxef  'an  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians:  the  failure  of  payment  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  ad- 
monition. Ue  auared,  dread  sir,  that  the  greater 
part  of  jour  troops  have  already  deserted  to  the 
Goths.     If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  pre- 

1   Praeopto*,  I.    in     c.   12.      Th.-  ml  of  a  hero  i*  deeply   impre*ed 
on  Dm  letter,  nor  can   •*..  confound  such   genuine  and   original    acts 


sence  of  Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied  ; 
Belisarius  is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you 
desire  to  conquer,  far  other  preparations  are  re- 
quisite :  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general 
is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
store to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic 
guards.  Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive 
an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  heavy  armed 
troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you 
can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  powerful  body 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."1  An  officer  in  whom 
Belisarius  confided  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten 
and  conduct  the  succours  ;  but  the  message  was 
neglected,  and  the  messenger  was  detained  at  Con- 
stantinople by  an  advantageous  marriage.  After 
his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the 
Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled  among 
the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers 
were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome, 
which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic  king. 
The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was  covered 
by  the  barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Beli- 
sarius declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and 
speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of 
Epirusto  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

After  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,   Rome  besieKed 

the  towns  of  inferior  note  in  the  mid-     °y  the  Goths, 
ii  ■  „  ■*    i      m    ..  A-  D- 546-  May- 

land  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  pro- 
ceeded, not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve, 
the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was  afllicted  by  the 
avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a 
veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with 
a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious 
circle  of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of 
the  people  he  extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege. 
It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had  been 
replenished  :  the  charity  of  pope  Vigilius  had 
purchased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sici- 
lian corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped  the  bar- 
barians were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and 
sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gol'd  ;  fifty  pieces 
were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ; 
the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exorbitant 
value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  Hour,  appeased  the  hunger  of 
the  poor  ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on 
dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to 
snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles,  which  grew 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres, 
pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with 

with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
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disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged  with  unavailing 
truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain 
his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or 
command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  re- 
plied, with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful 
to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  exam- 
ple of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his  coun- 
trymen that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege 
of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children, 
who  vainly  called  on  their  father  for  bread,  he 
ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps,  advanced  with 
calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  himself  head- 
long into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillani- 
mous, Bessas  m  sold  the  permission  of  departure  ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives  expired  on  the 
public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  art- 
ful governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived 
the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of 
the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to  their 
relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  east.  They  de- 
rived more  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance 
that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  port ;  and,  with- 
out numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  on  the 
humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great 
deliverer. 

Attempt  of  The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised 
e  isarius.  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  antagonist. 
Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  ;  on  which 
he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest 
of  his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  missile 
weapons  and  engines  of  offence.  The  approach  of 
the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and 
massy  chain  of  iron  ;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  was  defended  by 
a  numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archers. 
But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers,  and 
relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of 
the  boldness  and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His 
cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along  the  public 
road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention, 
of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were 
distributed  in  two  hundred  large  boats  ;  and  each 
boat  was  shielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick 
planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large 
vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating 
castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge, 
and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and 
bitumen.  The  whole  fleet,  which  the  general  led 
in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  cur- 

ra  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procopins,  (I.  iii.  c.  17. 

20.)     He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Petrea  ; 

(Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  12.)  but  the  same  vices  followed  him  from  the  Tiber  to 

tlte  Phasis  ;  (c.  13.)  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the  merits  and  I 
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rent  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  the  weight, 
and  the  enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either 
slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the 
principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly  grap- 
pled to  the  bridge  ;  one  of  the  towers  with  two 
hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the 
assailants  shouted  victory  ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if 
the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by 
the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had  previously 
sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations  by  a 
timely  sally  from  the  town  ;  and  he  had  fixed  his 
lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the 
station  of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  im- 
movable ;  while  the  youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy.  The 
exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried 
to  the  ears  of  Belisarius  :  he  paused  ;  betrayed  in 
that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of 
surprise  and  perplexity  ;  and  reluctantly  sounded 
a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures, 
and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the 
Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced 
an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever  ;  and  Rome  was 
left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation 
of  Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  im- 
bittered  the  national  hatred  ;  the  Arian  clergy  were 
ignominiously  driven  from  Rome  ;  Pelagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop, 
the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of 
both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  Rome  taken  by 
discipline  of  the  garrison  of  Rome,  a^d30^ 
They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  Dec.  17. 
from  a  dying  people  ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of 
the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor.  Four  Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their 
companions  slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent, 
descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly 
proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops 
into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  cold- 
ness and  suspicion  ;  they  returned  in  safety  ;  they 
twice  repeated  their  visit ;  the  place  was  twice 
examined  ;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disre- 
garded ;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the 
attempt,  than  they  unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate, 
and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the  dawn 
of  day  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive 
of  treachery  or  ambush  ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas, 
with  their  leader,  had  already  escaped  ;  and  when 
the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  he 
prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more 
grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patri- 
cians, who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius, 
Basilius,  &c.  accompanied  the  governor;  their 
brethren,  among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maxi- 
mus,  are  named  by  the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the 

defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  author  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Belisaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressors  of  Rome  is  more 
agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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church  of  St.  Peter:  but  the  assertion,  that  only 
live  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  capital,  in- 
spires some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  nar- 
rative or  of  his  text  As  soon  as  day-light  had 
displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their 
monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles;  but  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar, 
twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The 
archdeacon  l'elagius"  stood  before  him  with  the 
gospels  in  his  hand.  "  0  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
you  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totila  with  an 
insulting  smile.  "  your  pride  now  condescends  to 
become  a  suppliant."  "  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied 
the  prudent  archdeacon  ;  "  God  has  now  made  us 
yoar  subjects,  and  as  your  subjects  we  are  entitled 
to  vour  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives 
of  the  Romans  were  spared  ;  and  the  chastity  of 
the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved  inviolate 
from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the 

precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal 
treasury.  The  houses  of  the  senators  were  plenti- 
fully stored  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  avarice 
of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and 
shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this 
revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  con- 
suls tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  spurned  or 
relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps 
without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary 
mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been 
generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
famine.  But  the  barbarians  were  exasperated  by 
the  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to 
overthrow  the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric  :  and 
the  life  of  that  venerable  matron  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not  respect- 

r  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive 
of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two 
orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victo- 
lious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  in- 
gratitude ;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates  and 
honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of 
his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt, 
and  the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching 
circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert 
the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands 
in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty 

D  iriog  the  long  exile,  lod  after  the  death  of  Vigiliu*,  the  Roman 

.  irerned,  at  first  by  tbe  archdeacon,  and  at  length  'A.  I). 

_■  'I.'-  \<>-\»-  Pelagius,  wli'u  w.is  not  thought  guiltless  ol  tnesuf. 

of  t.j-  predecrmn      8ei    the  original   live*ol  the  pope*  under 

■  ■  of  taaatasio*,  (Moratori,  Script.  Rer.  [taliearum,  torn,  iii,  1*. 

i   [>    130,  131  )  who  relates  several  ctirioua  incident*  of  the  sieges  '.i 

••ar.  of  Italy. 

M      it  Gargaan*.  r».w  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na. 

in  three  hundred  stadia  into  the  Adriatic  tea,  (Strab.  I.  vi.  p. 

>•  -I.  .1  bj  the  appai  ition,  miracle*, 

8     Michael  tbe  archangel.     Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia 

tbe  elnu  and  oak*  of  t.ar^amifi  labouring  and  in  I. 

-   nth  I  Ik  north  wind  that  blew  on  (hat  lofty  coast,  "arm.  ii.  ft 
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of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the 
city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his 
victories  he  appeared  inexorable:  one-third  of  the 
walls,  in  different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his 
command  ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume 
or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity  ;  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that 
Rome  should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius 
suspended  the  execution  ;  he  warned  the  barbarian 
not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those 
monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and 
the  delight  of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded, 
by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as 
the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  .  When  he  had  signi- 
fied to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius,  his  intention 
of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Luca- 
nia  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Garganus0  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal.? 
The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  after- 
wards confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania :  the 
citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dis- 
persed in  exile  ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was 
abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary  solitude.q 

The   loss  of  Rome  was   Speedily  re-  Recovered  by  Be- 

trieved  by  an  action  to  which,  accord-  a'iT'mV 
ing  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  February. 
would  apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism. 
After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general 
sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 
progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the 
vacant  space  of  the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to 
maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the 
capitol  :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the 
love  of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food  ;  and 
the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time  to  the 
emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with 
rude  and  dissimilar  materials  ;  the  ditch  was  re- 
stored ;  iron  spikes r  were  profusely  scattered  in  the 
highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses  ;  and  as 
new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the 
entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia, 


P  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  catnpof  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic 
quarters  were  long  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi.  (T.  Liv. 
xxii.  9.  12.  xxiv.  .'!,  &c.) 

'i  Totila  ....  Roman)  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  rauros,  domos 
aliquantas  i^ui  coraburens,  ac  mimes  Romanorum  res  in  predam  acce. 
pit,  hog  ipso*  Romano*  in  Caropaniam  captivos  abduxit.  Post  quam 
devastationem,  xl  aul  a  in  pi  i  us  dies,  Roma  fuit  ita  desolata,  ut  nemo  ihi 
hoiniiium,  nisi  (nulla? J  hestia;  morarentur.  (Marcellin.  in  Citron. 
p.  540 

r  The  tribull  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 

ground,  the  three  others  erect  or  adverse.  (I'rocnpius,  Gothic.  I.  iii.  c. 
24.  .Iu>.t.  Lipsius,  Poliorcetuv,  I.  v.  c.  3.)  The  metaphor  was  borrowed 
from  the  tribuli,  ( land-call r opt, J  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  coro- 
iii" n  in  Italy.  (Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 
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to  avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  ex- 
pected his  approach.  The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed 
in  three  general  assaults  ;  they  lost  the  flower  of 
their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila 
sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve,  had 
been  performed  by  the  Roman  general :  it  remained 
only  that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had  am- 
bitiously undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps  the 
impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies, 
and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities 
of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  com- 
manded to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and 
to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania, 
whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  catholic  zeal,  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In 
this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against 
the  power  of  the  barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished 
by  the  delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice 
of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed  in  his  winter- 
quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the 
two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  by 
his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery  or 
weakness  ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assem- 
bled for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  Rossano,8  a 
fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris, 
where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In 
the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the 
shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers, 
the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and 
the  king  of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  con- 
tinued to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till 
Antonina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the 
empress,  the  permission  of  his  return. 
Final  recall  of  The  five  last  campaigns  of  Beli- 
a^'d^ms  sari  us  might  abate  the  envy  of  his 
September,  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  daz- 
zled and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory. 
Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast,  without 
daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  accept  the 
bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet  in  the 
judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  coun- 
sels from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with 
the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of  his 
prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings 
before  the  throne  of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Beli- 
sarius was  not  chilled  by  age  ;    his  prudence  was 


s  Ruscia,  the  navale  Thvriorum,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of 
sixty  stadia  to  Rusciamini,  Rossano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffra. 
gans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Corig- 
liano.  (Riedcsel,  Travels  into  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  p.  16G— 171.) 

t  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  l'rocopius  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  32.) 
with  such  freedom  and  candour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives 
him  nothing  to  add. 
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matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The  parsimony  or 
poverty  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate 
from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was 
maintained  by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily, 
and  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that 
injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina, 
which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius 
himself  had  always  understood,  that  riches,  in  a 
corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  per- 
sonal merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service, 
without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  private  emo- 
lument. The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
barbarians,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy'  awaited 
his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honours, 
Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant, 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired 
to  Praejecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to 
reward  her  deliverer  ;  but  the  impediment  of  his 
previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated 
by  flattery ;  and  the  service  in  which  he  gloried, 
had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary 
deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they 
could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity  ; 
and  they  justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  jus- 
tice, of  the  veteran  general,  who  might  speedily 
assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communications  and 
honest  confessions:  Artaban  and  his  accomplices 
were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but  the  extreme 
clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle 
confinement  of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their 
flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and  life.  If 
the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially 
embrace  a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remem- 
bered, and  who  was  endeared  to  his  prince  by  the 
recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Beli- 
sarius reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of 
general  of  the  east  and  count  of  the  domestics  ;  and 
the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded 
the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the 
firstof  the  Romans."  Thefirstof  the  Romans  still  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife  ;  but  the  servitude 
of  habit  and  affection  became  less  disgraceful  when 
the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser  in- 

u  The  honours  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secre- 
tary. (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35.  1.  iv.  c.  21.)  The  title  of  ZrpaTvyos 
is  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by  praefectus  praetono;  and  to 
a  military  character,  magistcr  militum  is  more  proper  and  applicable. 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  145H,  1459.) 
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laeaee  of  tear-    Joaunina  their  daughter,  and  the 

.<ole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to 
Vnastasius.  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of 
the  empress,1  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded 
the  consummation  of  their  youthful  loves.  But  the 
power  of  Theodora  expired,  the  parents  of  Joannina 
returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps  her  happiness, 
-a ere  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling 
■Other,  who  dissolved  the  iniperfeet  nuptials  before 
they  had  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.1 

Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius, 

Rome  ajain  taken  _  .  ,  ,  ,    c  •,• 

by,  ...  Perasia  was  besieged,  and  tew  cities 
a.  u.  549.  were  ^pregnable  to  the  Gothic  arras. 
Ravenna.  Ancona.  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the 
barbarians:  and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage 
one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung  by 
the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  un- 
worthy of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  sol- 
diers had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the 
suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  go- 
vernor, and  announced  to  Justinian,  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was 
pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they 
should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila. 
But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his 
name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and 
confidence  ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an 
easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patiently  endured 
the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies. 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised, 
if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not 
encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy 
the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while 
the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they 
mI.  ntly  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  barbarians 
rasbed  into  the  city;  and  the  flying  garrison  was 
intercepted  before  they  could  reach  the  harbour  of 
Centumrellae.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of 
Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hun- 
dred men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled 
the  Goths  ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine  ; 
and  tin  ir  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  con- 
firmed their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  despe- 
rate and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly 
>tooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation  :  they  retrieved 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and 
horses,  by  enlisting"  in  the  service  of  Totila;  their 
chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their 

t   AkmSDBM,  'ad  MM.  Arranam,  p.  68  j  Dncange,  [Familiae  Ilyzant. 

ili~t.  Juri-i  Cirihs,  |i.  in  ,  all  three  r<  pn  »  nl  Anas 

laafnsai  the  too  of  On:  daughter  ol  Theodora     mm!  their  opinion  (irmly 

repo«e«  on  tlie  unambiguous  testimony  ol    PrOCOpiUS.  'Ancidot.  C.  4,  5, 

tiitf,  twice  repeated  ]     And  yet  I  will  remark,   i   Thai  in  tin: 

yar  517.  Theodora  could  scarcely  haw-  a   mgdmi  of  tin-   age  of  pu 

brrtr  ,  2.  That  we  arc  totally  ignorant  of  tins  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band;  and,  3.  That  Theodora  concealed  Inr  bastard*,  and  that  her 

;rrari<l«on  hy  Jintinian  would  hare  been  heir, apparent  of  the  empire. 

I  ..,-.,  or  lint,  of  the  hero  in  llnly  and  after  Ins  return, 

are  manifested  aTap'j«fiAi/7TT.»t,  and  most  probably  (welled,  hy  the 
author  of  the  Anecdote*,  '<:.  4.  ',  ,  The  design*  of  Antonina  were  favour. 
edby  the  anrtoatiogj  urnpriiiJerireof.Iintiiii.nl.  On  the  law  of  marriagi 
and  drroree,  tint  euperof  was  tro<  ho  ver Million  'lleinci  cios,  Element. 

Jaris  Civil,  ail  Ordioem  Pandect.  P  ir.  No.  233.) 

•  The  RoOMM  were  still  attached   to  the  monument"   of  their  anrcs- 

ton;  and  according  to  Procopius,  (Goth.  I.  ir.  c  22.)  the  galley  of 
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wives  and  children  in  the  east,  were  dismissed  with 
honour;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained 
a  wish  of  destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome,2  which 
he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their 
country;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  liberally 
provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhi- 
bited the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst 
he  amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred 
vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops.  The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were 
reduced:  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his 
implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped 
of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy; 
and  the  sea-coast  of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  galleys.*  The  Goths  were  landed 
in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus ; 
they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of 
Augustus,  and  Dodona,b  once  famous  by  the  oracle 
of  Jove.  In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise 
barbarian  repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace, 
applauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessors,  and 
offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  preparations  of 
peace;  but  he  neglected  the  prosecu-  Gothic  waf°r  the 
tion  of  war;  and  the  indolence  of  his  A.  D.  549— 551. 
temper  disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy 
of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and 
the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared  before  his 
throne,  and  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance 
of  Italy.  In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as 
well  as  judgment,  was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army 
sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of 
Liberius ;  but  his  youth  and  want  of  experience 
were  afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched 
the  shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the  conspirator 
Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  hon- 
ours ;  in  the  pious  presumption,  that  gratitude 
would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  allegiance. 
Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but 
the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved 
for  Germanus,c  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank 
and  merit  had  been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy 

iEneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  2.5  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
preserved  entire  in  the  ncwnlia,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine.  (Nardini,  Roma  Antiea,  I.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  466.  Donatus,  Roma 
Aniii|iia,  I.  iv,  c.  13.  p.  334.)    But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  this  relic. 

a  In  these,  seas,  Prneopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of 
CalyptO,  lie  was  shown,  at  Pheacia  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of 
Ulysses:  (Odyss.  xiii.  163.)  hut  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many 
stones,  dedicated  hy  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius.  (I.  iv.  c.  22.)  Eus- 
iathina  bad  supposed  it  to  lie  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

li  M.  DAnville  (Memoircs  de  l'Acad.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  513—528.)  illus- 
trates the  gulf  of  Ambracia  ;  hut  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of  Do- 
dona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  America, 

•■  See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  the  public  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  16,  17,  18. 
Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  and  private  history,  (Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  those  of 
Ins  v.,,,  .instin,  in  Agathiua.  (I.  iv.  c.  130,  131.)  Notwithstanding  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  .lornandes,  fralri  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved 
that  he  waslhc  son  of  the  emperor's  brother. 
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of  the  court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  testament  of  his  brother  ;  and  although 
his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was 
displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  malcontents.  The  life  of  Ger- 
manus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience  :  he  nobly 
refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the 
factions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  his  manners 
was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness  ;  and  his 
riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or 
deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly  tri- 
umphed over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and 
the  rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report  of  his  promo- 
tion revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  ;  and  he  was 
privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters 
would  abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of 
Totila.  His  second  marriage  with  Malasontha,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Thcodoric,  endeared  Germanus 
to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched  with 
reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the 
last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.d  A  splendid 
allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general 
contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were 
popular  and  active;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the 
promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies,  the  expecta- 
tion of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry  :  the  veterans,  as 
well  as  the  youth,  of  Constantinople  and  Europe, 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  ;  and  as  far  as  the 
heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted 
the  aid  of  the  barbarians.  The  Romans  advanced 
to  Sardica  ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  tied  before 
their  march  ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final 
departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus  were  terminated 
by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued  to 
act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  maritime  towns, 
Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcelloe,  resisted  the  as- 
saults of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of 
Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were 
almost  equal,  forty-seven  to  fifty  galleys:  the  victory 
was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the 
Greeks  ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled, 
that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  un- 
fortunate conflict.  They  affected  to  depreciate  an 
element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own 
experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that 
the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  land.e 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were 
provoked  to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that 

d  Conjuncta  Aniciorum  gens  cum  Amala  stirpespem  adhuc  utriusque 
generis  promittit.  (Jornandes,  c.  60.  p.  103.)  He  wrote  at  Ravenna  be. 
fore  the  death  of  Totila. 

e  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ger. 
rr.anus  (Add.  I.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25,  26.) 

f  Procopins  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (1.  iv.  c.  21.  26—35.)  A  splendid  scene!  Among 
the  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revolved  in  his  mind,  he 
hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses. 
(Hayleys  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 

g-  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Persarmenian.  Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  13.) 
ISao-iAiKMi/  xpiMaT<ov  Ta/jiat ;  Paul  YVarnefrid,  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.) 
Chartularias;  Marcellinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.    In  an  in-   I 


the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was  character  and 
given  to  a  eunuch.     But  the  eunuch    expedition  of 

~  thecuuuch  Nar- 

Narses'  is  ranked  among  the  few  who  ses, 
have  rescued  that  unhappy  name  from 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A  feeble 
diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman 
and  a  warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of 
the  household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury  ; 
but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exer- 
cised the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning- 
mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he 
studied  in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to 
persuade  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain 
and  private  treasurer.^  The  talents  of  Narses  were 
tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies ;  he  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive 
with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after 
his  return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the 
conquest,  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first 
of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared,  that 
unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he 
would  never  consent  to  risk  his  own  glory,  and  that 
of  his  sovereign.  Justinian  granted  to  the  favourite, 
what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero  :  the  Gothic 
war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of 
the  empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put 
into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers, 
to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  ar- 
rears of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugi- 
tives and  deserters.  The  troops  of  Germanus  were 
still  in  arms  ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  new  leader;  and  legions  of  subjects  and 
allies  were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of 
the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards" 
satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by 
lending  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest 
warriors,  who  were  followed  by  three  thousand  of 
their  martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli 
fought  on  horseback  under  Philemuth,  their  native 
chief ;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted  the  man- 
ners and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  re- 
leased from  prison  to  command  the  Huns ;  and 
Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the  great  king, 
was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of 
his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince.1     Absolute-  in  the 

scription  on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ex-praepo- 
situs,  Cubiculi  Patricius.  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  I.  xiii.c.  25.) 
The  law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished, 
(Annotation  xx.)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted  in 
full  vigour.  (Prncop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.) 

h  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the 
succour,  service,  and  honourable  dismission  of  bis  countrymen — reipub- 
lica?  Romanae  adversus  aemulos  adju tores  fuerant,  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774. 
edit.  Grot.)  I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not 
lead  bis  subjects  in  person. 

i  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by 
compassion,  and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  motives 
of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity.  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.) 
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exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absolute  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and 
gallanl  army  from  PhiKppopolis  to  Salona,  from 
whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatie 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was 
checked.  The  east  could  not  supply  vessels  capa- 
ble of  transporting  sueh  multitudes  of  men  and 
horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion, 
had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince, refused  a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the 
Lombards.  The  station  of  ,\  erona  was  occupied  by 
Teias.  w  ith  the  Bower  of  the  Gothic  forces  ;  and  that 
skilful  commander  had  overspread  the  adjacent 
country  with  the  fall  of  v.  oods  and  the  inundation 
of  waters.*  In  this  perplexity,  an  ollicer  of  expe- 
rience proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appear- 
ance of  rashness :  that  the  Roman  army  should 
cautiously  advance  along-  the  sea-shore,  while  the 
fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus.  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that 
fall  into  the  Hadriatie  to  the  north  of  Ravenna. 
Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards 
Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 
Defeat  and  death      The   prudence  of  Narses  impelled 

him  to    speedy   and  decisive  action. 

His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of 
the  state :  the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the 
enormous  account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to 
discipline  or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or  against  their 
benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might  have 
tempered  the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  con- 
scious, that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired 
to  a  second  revolution  :  he  felt  or  suspected  the 
rapid  progress  of  treason  ;  and  he  resolved  to  risk 
the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in 
which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant 
danger,  and  die  disaffected  might  be  awed  by  mu- 
tual ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the 
i  in  general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini, 
traversed  in  a  direct  tine  the  hills  of  Urbino,  and 
re-entered  the  Plaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond 
the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature 
which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.' 
The  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J.1'. -lie,  they  advanced  without  dela\  to  seek  a  su- 
perior enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached  each 
other  at  the  distance  of  one   hundred  furlongs,  be- 

ina"  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls." 

The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  oiler,  not  of 

k  In  (he  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  tin  middle  a^es,  the  whole  waste 

from  Acjuileia  to  Ravenna  mat  ewi  red  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses. 

■obdued  natore,  and  tin- land  has  been  cultivated,  rince  the 

*'''•'•  aw  confined  ami  embanked.    Bee  the  learned  researches  of 

lurstori,  (Antiquil  L  Italia    medii  £vi,  torn.  I.  dissert,  xxi.  p.  263, 

m  Vitravius,  Strain,,  Berodiao,  old  charters,  and  local  know. 

i      I       inian  -*av,  a«  it  ii  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the 

drrnmape,by  Danville,  (Analyse de  I  Italic,  p.  in-  162  ,  may 

bettrai  Hated     ROMKto  Naroi,  51  Roman  miles ;  Terni,  67;  Hpoleto, 

I   igli,   I  12  -,  Intercisa,  1.07;  Possom. 

i    .   Pi    iro,  184;  RlMIHI,  208— «bout  180  English 

mi!~     He  i-k- notice  of  the  death  of  Totila;  bul    U 

lor  the  field  of  Tayinax,  the  unknown 
•  , «:  i ^ 1 1 1  miles  from  Nocc  ra. 


peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic 
king  declared  his  resolution,  to  die  or  conquer. 
"What  day,"  said  the  messenger,  "will  you  fix  for 
the  combat?"  "The  eighth  day,"  replied  Totila: 
but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise 
a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved 
valour  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand 
Romans ;  the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred 
chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies 
of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper 
station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch 
rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and 
countenance  the  assurance  of  victory  ;  exciting  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt  and  mad- 
ness of  a  band  of  robbers  ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards 
of  military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  com- 
bat, they  drew  an  omen  of  success  ;  and  they  beheld 
with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  main- 
tained a  small  eminence  against  three  successive 
attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only 
of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  ne- 
cessary food,  without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from 
their  breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses 
awaited  the  charge ;  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila 
till  he  had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thou- 
sand Goths.  While  he  consumed  the  hours  in 
fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space 
the  strength  and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armour 
was  enchased  with  gold  ;  his  purple  banner  floated 
with  the  wind  :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air ;  caught 
it  with  the  right  hand  ;  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw 
himself  backwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and  ma- 
naged a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions 
of  the  equestrian  school.  As  soon  as  the  succours 
had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the 
dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry  advanced 
with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left  behind 
them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were 
soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into 
which  the  adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly  curved, 
and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the  volleys  of 
four  thousand  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even 
their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  close  and 
unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their 
lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the 

in  Taginae,  or  rather  Tadinap,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny:  hut  the 
bishopric  of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was 
united,  in  the  year  loi>7,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of antiquity 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Fossato,  the  camp;  Capraia, 
f.'aprea;  liimlia,  Bnsla  Gallorum.  See  Clnverius,  (Italia  Antiqua, 
I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  mi;,  617.)  Lucas  Holstenius,  (Aunotat  ad  Gluver.  p. 
h.',,  86  )  Guazzesi,  (Dissertat.  p.  177— 217.  a  professed  inquiry,)  and  the 
mips  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Maire 
and  Magini. 

"  I  he  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Home  4.08;  and  the  consul 
De<  ins,  by  devoting  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country 
and  his  colleague  Fahius.  ('I'.  I,iv.  x.  28,  29.)      ProcopiUS  ascrihes  to 

Camillus  the  victory  of  the  /inula  Gallorum;  and  his  error  is  brands 
ed  hy  ( iluveriua  with  the  national  reproach  of  Gra'corum  migamenta. 
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instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired 
the  Romans  and  their  barbarian  allies;  and  Narses, 
who  calmly  viewed  and  directed  their  efforts,  doubt- 
ed to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  supe- 
rior bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished 
and  disordered,  pressed  and  broken ;  and  the  line 
of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or 
opening  their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thousand  of  the  Goths 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  in  the  field  of  Ta- 
gina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over- 
taken by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidre  ;  "  Spare 
the  king  of  Italy,"  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad 
struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of  Totila.  The 
blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths; 
they  transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles 
beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  his  last  mo- 
ments were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an 
obscure  tomb  ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied 
of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld  the  corpse  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his 
bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the 
messengers  of  triumph.0 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his 

Conquest  of  . 

Rome  ijy  devotions  to  the  Author  ot  victory,  and 
the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  pa- 
troness,0 he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the 
Lombards.  The  villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
by  these  valiant  savages  ;  they  ravished  matrons 
and  virgins  on  the  altar ;  their  retreat  was  dili- 
gently watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular 
forces,  who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  dis- 
orders. The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march 
through  Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the 
Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often  the  com- 
plaints, of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls 
of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host. 
Round  the  wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned  to 
himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a 
feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place 
of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither  the  for- 
tifications of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Jus- 
tinian once  more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which, 
under  his  reign,  had  been  five  times  taken  and  re- 
covered.*1 But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the 
last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  barbarian 
allies  of  Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the  pri- 
vileges of  peace  and  war  :  the  despair  of  the  flying 
Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary  re- 
venge :  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  who  had  been  sent  as  hostages  beyond  the 

o  Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  193.     Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  p.  103. 

p  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to 
Narses  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle.  (Paul  Diacon.  I.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.) 

q  E7Ti  tovtov  f3aai\tvovTo$  to  ttsiitttuv  eaAw.  In  the  year  536  by 
Belisarius,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  517  by  Belisarius,  in  549  by  Totila,  and 
in  552  by  Narses.  Maltretus  had  inadvertently  translated  se.rtum ;  a 
mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  :  but  the  mischief  was  aone  ;  and 
Cousin,  with  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the 
snare. 

r  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius,  (l.  iii.  c.  26.  1.  iv.  c.  24.) 
which,  with  some  collateral  hints  from  Marcellinus  and  Jornandes, 
illustrate  the  state  of  the  expiring  senate. 

*  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments  of 


Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of  Totila. 
The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of 
the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  country,  some 
were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and  trans- 
ported from  Campania  to  Sicily  ;  while  others  were 
too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian, 
or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the 
sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in 
a  state  of  indigence  and  exile  :  the  victory  of  Nar- 
ses revived  their  hopes  ;  but  their  premature  return 
to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious 
Goths  ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were 
stained  with  patrician  r  blood.  After  a  period  of 
thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of  Romulus  ex- 
pired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the 
titles  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered of  a  public  council,  or  constitutional  order. 
Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contemplate  the 
kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the 
slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate  !s 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.     The 
bravest  of  the  nation  retired  beyond  0feTeias,DtheTast 
the  Po  ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  iV'Vf  ot  the 

J   Goths, 

chosen  to  succeed  and  revenge  their  a.  d.  553. 
departed  hero.  The  new  king  imme- 
diately sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to 
purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished, 
for  the  public  safety,  the  riches  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of 
the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gern  at  Cumae  in  Campania  ;  but  the  strong  castle 
which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  arms  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and 
secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  or 
Draco,1  which  flows  from  Nuceria  into  the  bay  of 
Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  ;  sixty 
days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  com- 
bats, and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post,  till 
he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  sub- 
sistence. With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended  the 
Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome, 
since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk."  But  the  Goths 
soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in 
arms,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  king 
marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the 
one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants  ; 

Polybius,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  xcvii.  p.  927,  928.)  a  curious  picture  of  a 
royal  slave. 

t  The  Apanwv  of  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  the 
Sarnus.  The  text  is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluvc- 
rius:  (1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1156.)  but  Camillo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Discorsi 
sopra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  330,  331.)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that 
as  early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Draconlio,  or  Dracon- 
cello. 

u  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Oliver.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1159, 
1160.)  describes  the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk,  of  mount  Lacta- 
rius,  whose  medicinal  benefits  were  equally  known  and  sought  in  the 
time  of  Symmachus,  (I.  vi.  epist.  18.)  and  Cassiodorius.  (Var.  xi.  10.) 
Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  the  town  of  Lettere. 
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w  ith  the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  every 
hand  was  ambitions  to  aim  against  his  life.  After 
a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued 
by  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins  which  hung-  from 
his  shield.  Without  moving  from  liis  ground,  or 
suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment, 
while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a 
mortal  dart.  He  fell:  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a 
spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations,  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his 
death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who 
had  s\\  orn  to  perish  w  ith  their  leader.  They  fought 
till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They  reposed 
on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the 
return  of  light,  and  maintained  with  unabated 
tigoui  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  loss  of  their  bravest  champions,  determined  the 
sur\ivinsr  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation 
which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  pro- 
pose. They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing 
in  Italy,  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian, 
or  departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth, 
in  search  of  some  independent  country."  Yet  the 
oath  of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  one 
thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
walls  of  Pa\ia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation, 
of  Aligern,  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to 
bewail  his  brother  :  a  strong  and  dexterous  archer, 
he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the  armour  and 
breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and  his  military  conduct 
defended  Cuina?  y  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of 
the  Romans.  Their  industry  had  scooped  the  Si- 
byl's cave l into  a  prodigious  mine;  combustible 
materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  tempo- 
ran' props :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Cumae  sunk 
into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and 
inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
aJigern  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly 
surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and 
judgi  d  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Nar- 
tea  than  the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death 
of  Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated  his  troops  to 
reduce  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long 
and  vigorous  siege  ;  and  such  was  the  humanity  or 
t!n-  prudence  of  Narses,  thai  the  repeated  perfidy  of 
the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the 
!  rfeit  lives  of  their  hostages.  These  hostages  were 
dismissed  in  safety  ;  and  their  grateful  zeal  at 
length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen.11 

i  Boat  't'im.  xi.  p.  2,  Ur.)  convey*  to  nil  favourite  Bavaria  this  rem. 

r>»nt  of  Goth*,  who  by  other*  are  buried  in  Hie  mountain*  of  Uri,  or 

:  to  their  native  Me  of  Gothland.  fMaacou,  Annot.  x.xi.) 

j  I  leave  Seal ig«  (Animadver*.  in  Bnaeb.  p.  59.)  and  Balmaeius  (Ex. 

ercitat.  Plioian.  |>   51, 62)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cures,  the 

oldest  of  the  Greek  coloniei  in  Italy,  rStrab.  I.  v.  p.  .'{7i.   Velleint  Pa. 

,  I.  i.e.  4.)  already  vacant  in  Juvenal  i  tune,  fSatir.  Iii.)and  now 

in  rain*. 

lbi**(l,  i.  c.  21.)  *ettle*  the  Bibyl'i  cave  under  the  walls  of 

Cum*-     he  agree*  with  Serviu* ;   [ad  1.  vi.  £neid.)  iwr  can  I  perceive 

why  their  opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editoi  ol 

torn.  ii.  p.  650,  661.)    In  urbe  media  secret*  religio!    But 

Coma?  was  not  jet  omit ;  and  the  line*  'I.  vi.  !»o,  67j  would  become 

•.  if  £nea*  -.»ere  actually  in  a  '.reek  city. 

.»  Therf  it  wrnc  difficulty  in  connecting  the  thirty  .fifth  chapter  of  the 


Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy    iIlvasinn  of],aiy 

was  overwhelmed  by  a  new  deluge  of   by  **  Franks 
,  .  ,      a||«  Aiemanni, 

barbarians.  A  teeble  youth,  the  grand-      A.  D.  553. 

sou  of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Austra-  "gust. 

sians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theo- 
debald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance 
the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors. 
But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the 
timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire 
and  Buccelin,b  the  dukes  of  the  Aiemanni,  stood  forth 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five 
thousand  Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from 
the  Rhsetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near 
the  Po,  under  the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Heru- 
lian,  who  rashly  conceived  that  personal  bravery 
was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As 
be  marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the 
iEmilian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly 
arose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma :  his  troops 
were  surprised  and  routed  ;  but  their  leader  refused 
to  fly  ;  declaring,  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was 
less  terrible  than  the  angry  countenance  of  Narses. 
The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sur- 
viving chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the  cities 
which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general. 
The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  barbarians.  They  passed  under 
the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and 
reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern,  that  the  Gothic 
treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied 
from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to 
chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On 
the  confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided 
their  forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed 
the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium : 
with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium 
and  Olranto,  and  the  extreme  lands  of  Italy  were 
the  term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks, 
who  were  christians  and  catholics,  contented  them- 
selves with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder. 
But  the  churches  which  their  piety  had  spared,  were 
stripped  by  the  sacrilegious  bands  of  Aiemanni, 
who  sacrificed  horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities 
of  the  woods  and  rivers:0  they  melted  or  profaned 
the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and 

fourth  book  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  honk  of  the 
history  of  Agathias.  We  must  now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  soldier, 
to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician,  (I.  i.  p.  11.  1.  ii.  p.  51. 

edit.  Louvre.) 

I'  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Burcclin,  he  discomfited  and  slew 
Ilelisarius,  subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  Sec,  See  in  the  historians  of 
France,  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  I.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  203.1  and  Aimoin. 
(torn.  iii.  I.  ii.  deGestis  Francorum,  c.  23.  p.  59.) 

c  Agathial  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone,  (I.  1.  p. 
1^  ;  At  '/,u<;,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613: 
St.  Columban  and  St.  (Jail  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country; 
and  tin-  latter  founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  eccle- 
•iaitical  principality  and  a  populous  city,  the  scat  of  freedom  and 
commerce. 
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altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire 
by  avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Go- 
thic kingdom :  the  latter,  after  a  promise  to  his 
brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by  the  same 
road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the 
change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease  :  the 
Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy  ;  and  their 
own  intemperance  avenged,  in  some  degree,  the 
miseries  of  a  defenceless  people. 
Defeat  of  the  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the 

mTnnfby "Lrses,  imperial  troops,  who  had  guarded  the 
A.  D.  554.  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  By  the  command,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample, of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accus- 
tomed their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  practised  the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance.  From  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with 
thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved 
towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the 
bridge  of  Casilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the 
stream  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  his 
encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a 
circle  of  waggons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return  of  Lo- 
thaire ;  ignorant,  alas!  that  his  brother  could  never 
return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  strange  disease"1  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Verona.  The 
banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Vulturnus, 
and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of 
the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a 
battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in  the  choice 
of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  him 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On 
the  morning  of  the  important  day,  when  the  ranks 
were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial 
fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses 
was  awakened :  he  summoned  the  offender  to  his 
presence,  and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave 
the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel 
master  had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation, 
this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust  than  it 
appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt 
the  indignity  ;  they  halted  :  but  the  Roman  general, 
without  soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their 
resolution,  called  aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded, 

d  See  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  38.)  and  Paul  War- 
nefrid,  snrnamed  Diaconus,  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  775.)  The  Greek  makes  him 
rave  and  tear  his  flesh.     He  had  plundered  churches. 

e  Pere  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Franeoise,  torn.  i.  p.  17—21.)  has 
exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  man. 
ner  of  the  chevalier  Folard,  the  oDce  famous  editor  of  Polybius,  who 
fashioned  to  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  operations  of 
antiquity. 


that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their  place, 
they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His 
troops  were  disposed e  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings  ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ; 
the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans 
advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of 
a  triangle  or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble 
centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them  with  a  smile 
into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavairy  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and 
encompass  their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni  consisted  of  infantry :  a  sword  and 
buckler  hung  by  their  side  ;  and  they  used,  as  their 
weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked 
javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  com- 
bat, or  at  a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman 
archers,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armour, 
skirmished  without  peril  round  this  immovable 
phalanx  ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency 
of  number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd 
of  barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet, 
were  covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  and  linen. 
They  paused,  they  trembled,  their  ranks  were  con- 
founded, and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Heruli, 
preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid 
violence  the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader, 
Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the  Gothic  prince,  deserved 
the  prize  of  superior  valour;  and  their  example 
incited  the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords 
and  spears  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Buccelin, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vulturnus,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants  :  but  it  may  seem 
incredible,  that  a  victory/  which  no  more  than  five 
of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be  purchased  with 
the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand 
Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress 
of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  every  mes- 
senger of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the 
ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.8  After  the 
battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital  ; 
the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Alemanni,  were  displayed;  his  soldiers, 
with  garlands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of 
the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld 
the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of    sixty  years,  the   SettIement  of 
throne  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled      DI'S&gflH 
by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  repre- 
sentatives in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.     Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  limits  of  a  narrow  province  :  but  Narses  him- 
self, the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
ministered above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Italy.    Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours 

f  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines  on 
this  victory  of  Narses,  which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Plataea.  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  conse- 
quences—so trivial  in  the  former  instance— so  permanent  and  glorious 
in  the  latter. 

%  The  Beroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201.) 
must  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brixia. 
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of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace:  but  the  favourite 
eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or 
the  leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed  and  repressed 
the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not  by 
weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  abused 
the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The 
cities  of  Italv  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking 
and  dancing  :  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in 
sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias) 
remained,  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  hel- 
mets for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead. h 
In  a  manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  cen- 
sor, the  eunuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vices, 
which  sullied  their  fame,  and  endangered  their 
safetv.  The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed  :  disci- 
pline \\  as  confirmed  ;  the  fortifications  were  restored  ; 
a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and  military 
command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities;1  and  the 
eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from 
Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Gothic 
nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with  the 
people  ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death 
of  Buccelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their 
Italian  conquests  :  and  the  rebellious  Sindbal,  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung  on  a 
lofty  gallows,  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  exarch.k 
The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope. 
lostinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into 
the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  west:  he  ratified 
the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors, 
but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished,  which 
force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under 
the  usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was 
framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the 
safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  offences 
with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order  of  society. 
Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified 
by  the  permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy, 
and  of  approaching,  without  obstacle,  the  throne  of 
Constantinople:  the  regulation  of  weights  and 
measures  w;i>  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate; 
and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  ora- 
tors and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve, 
or  rekindle,  the  light ©f  science  in  the  ancient  capi- 

h  EAcrcro  tap  otfiai,  awroti  v-no  a/JtA-rcpitK  rat  atrirtdat  rvxov  Kat  ru 
an   ■  io9ai.  '  Igathias,  I.  ii.  p.  48.) 
In  the  first  scene  of  Richard  III.  our  English  poet  hu  beautifully  en- 
larged on  tli i n  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the 
J'.  /     •  ine  hiatorian. 

'.  Mill- 1  In-  proved,  [Verona  illnitrata, P. i.  I.  z. p. 357. 289.)  against 
the  common  opinion,  thai  the  duke*  of  Italy  win:  instituted  before  the 
'  of  the  Lombard!  dy  Narses  himself.    In  the  Pragmatic  Banc. 
1  No.  23.]  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  roilitares. 

Paolus  Diaconus,  I.  iii.  c.  2.p  "7o\    Menander  (in  Excerpt. 

'  :■   133  ,  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  The. 

';>.  201.,  hints  at  some  Gothic  r<  billion". 

i  •  nction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regulates 

ts  of  xx vii  articles:  It  is  dated  August  16, 

A.  f>.  654;  isaddresard  to  Narses,  V.  .1.  Pnepositus Sacri  Cubiculi. 

as,  Pnefectus  Prtetorio  Italic  ;  and  has  been  pre  erved 

by  Julian  Antecessor,  ami  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  novels 

and  edicts  of  Justinian,  Jnitin,  arid  Tiberius. 


tal.  Justinian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,1  and 
Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration 
of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  the 
power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy  :  and  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated 
the  distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as 
the  fourth  campaign,  under  the  discipline  of  Beli- 
sarius  himself,  fifty  thousand  labourers  died  of 
hunger"1  in  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum  ;n  and  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius 
would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of 
her  present  inhabitants.0 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not    . 

„,  ,  t.    ..        .  .  ,  Invasion  of  the 

affirm,  that    Behsarius   sincerely    re-      Bulgarians, 
joiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.     Yet  '539' 

the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach 
him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ; 
and  the  repose  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  by 
a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the 
capital.  The  barbarians,  who  annually  visited  the 
provinces  of  Europe, were  less  discouraged  by  some 
accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the 
double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty- 
second  winter  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was 
deeply  frozen  :  Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  Sclavonians.  The  savage 
chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the 
mountain,  spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  seven 
thousand  borse  to  the  long  wall,  which  should  have 
defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of 
nature  :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Persia.  The  seven  schools,?  or  companies  of 
the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of 
Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were 
insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased 
an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service. 
Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to  sally 
from  the  gates;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength 
and  speed  to  escape  from  the  Bulgarians.  The 
report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated  the  numbers 
and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted  holy 

m  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern 
provinces,  without  (cktos)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a 
she. goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten,  by 
two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

n  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est;  quondam  uberrimse  raultitudinis,  ccclx 
millia  Picentium  in  fidem  P.  R.  venere.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  18.) 
In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  already  di- 
minished. 

o  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  18.) 
computes  that  Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  ex  ten. 
live,  and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  Hut  his 
reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

p  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procopius 
(Anecdot.  C.  24  Alemau.  p.  102,  103.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
Agathias,  (I.  v.  p.  159.)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 
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virgins,  and  abandoned  new-born  infants  to  the  dogs 
and  vultures  ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food 
and  protection,  increased  the  consternation  of  the 
city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles,q  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  which  encircles  Melanthias,  and  afterwards 
falls  into  the  Propontis.1'  Justinian  trembled  :  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age, 
were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity 
and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By  his  command,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  sub- 
urbs, of  Constantinople  :  the  ramparts  were  lined 
with  trembling  spectators :  the  golden  gate  was 
crowded  with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and 
the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  populace. 

Last  victory  of         But  tlie  eVeS  °f  llle  Prince   and  peo- 

Beiisarius.  pie  were  directed  to  a  feeble  veteran, 
who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume 
the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and 
defended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables, 
of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were 
hastily  collected  ;  the  emulation  of  the  old  and 
young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and 
his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of 
the  friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  the  repose  of  the  night :  innumerable  fires, 
and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to  mag- 
nify the  opinion  of  his  strength :  his  soldiers  sud- 
denly passed  from  despondency  to  presumption  ; 
and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle, 
Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the 
hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  three 
hundred  veterans.  The  next  morning  the  Bulga- 
rian cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But  they 
heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assault- 
ed on  the  flanks  by  two  ambuscades  which  rose 
from  the  woods  ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless 
by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  this  action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight) 
the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred  horse  ;  but 
Constantinople  was  saved  ;  and  Zabergan,  who  felt 
the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with 
reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian, 
which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still 
conscious  of  their  danger,  accompanied  his  triumph 
with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  were 

q  The  distance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Caesariana, 
(Ammian.  Marcelliu.  xxx.  11.)  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia, 
(Suidas,  torn.  ii.  p.  522,  523.  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  158.)  or  xviii  or  xix 
miles.  (Itineraria,  p.  138.  230.  323.  332.  and  AVessel ilia's  Observations  ) 
The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Rhenium,  were  paved  by  Justinian,  who 
built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  8.) 

r  Ttie  Atyras.  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  169.  edit.  Voss.)  At  the 
river's  mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Jus- 
tinian. (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  2.     Itinerar.  p.  570.  and  Wesseling.) 


imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were 
silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless 
embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the  train  of 
slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory 
on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance 
near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in 
person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bul- 
garians wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace  ; 
but  they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure  of 
their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus. 
A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the 
payment  of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of 
Zabergan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double- 
prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the  Danube  to  inter- 
cept his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten  ; 
and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had 
shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idle- 
ness of  the  city.5 

About  two  years  after  the  last  vie-   _.  ,. 

.  His  disgrace  and 

tory  of  Belisarius,  the  emperor  return-  death, 

ed  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health, 
or  business,  or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by 
a  pain  in  his  head ;  and  his  private  entry  counte- 
nanced the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of 
their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen, 
with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending 
tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  sus- 
picious, were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the 
praefect  received  their  commands  to  visit  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general  illumi- 
nation for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health. 
The  ferment  subsided  ;  but  every  accident  betrayed 
the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  factious 
temper  of  the  people  :  the  guards  were  disposed  to 
mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed,  or 
their  pay  was  withheld  :  the  frequent  calamities  of 
fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the  opportunities  of 
disorder ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody 
battles  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador, Justinian  blushed  for  himself  and  for  his 
subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary  punish- 
ment imbittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of 
a  long  reign :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the 
palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the  names 
of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the 
most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in 
the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the  time  of  the 
execution  ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
banquet ;  and  their  black  slaves  (  were  stationed  in 
the  vestibule  and  porticoes,  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital. 

s  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imper- 
fectly represented  in  the  prolix  declamation  of  Agathias,  (1.  5.  p. 
154—174.)  al,d  the  dry  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  197,  198.) 

t  \vbom.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians;  and  the  ^Ethiopians, 
sometimes  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancients  as 
guards  or  followers:  they  were  the  trifling,  though  costly,  objects  of 
female  royal  luxury.  (Terent.  Eunuch,  act.  i.  scene  ii.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c.  83.  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  iu  Caligula,  c.  57.) 
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But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the 
poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
spirators were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers 
hidden  under  their  garments:  Marcellus  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanc- 
tuary.- Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the 
hopes  of  safety,  lie  accused  two  otlicers  of  the  house- 
hold of  Belisarius;  and  torture  forced  them  to  de- 
clare that  they  had  acted  according-  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  their  patron."  Posterity  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince, 
whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive.  His 
followers  were  impatient  to  By;  but  flight  must 
have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived 
a  D  563  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Be- 
DeC-  5  lisarius  appeared  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation:  after  forty  years' 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt;  and 
injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Belisarius  was 
graciously  spared  ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequester- 
ed, and.  from  December  to  July,  he  was  guarded 
a  D  5t>4.  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At 
July  is).  length  his  innocence  was  acknowledg- 
ed ;  his  freedom  and  honours  were  restored;  and 
a.  n.  .565.  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by 
March  13.  resentment  and  grief,  removed  him 
from  the  world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliver- 
ance. The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die;  but 
instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his 
treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  emperor. 
Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for  the 
use  of  his  widow  ;  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and 
fort  a  nc  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the 
simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisa- 
rius and  the  ingratitude  of  Justinian.?  That  he  was 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg 
his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general  I" 
is  a  fiction  of  later  times,2  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  strange  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune." 
Death  and  eharac-      If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the 

It  of  Ju'tituari,      ,        ,i       „r     T,    f  ,  .  ... 

A    D. «J6.       death    of    Belisarius,   he   enjoyed  the 
Nov.  i  i.        j>ase   satisfaction   only  eight  months, 

I    •  S«rgiu«  'Vandal.  I.  ii.  r.  21,22.  Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  Marcellus 
'•  I.  iii.  c.  32.;  are  mentioned  Ijy  Procopius.     See  Theophancs,  p 

x  Al«-mannu<  'p.  3 .)  quotea  an  old   Byzantine  MS.  which  h.is  been 
prioted  in  Hi<-  Imperial!]  Oriental!  of  Bandori. 
y  Of  the  disgrace  ind  restoration  of  rJeliaarius,  the  genuine  original 

record  i«  pKMired  in  the  fragment  of  John  Malala,  Mom  ii.  p.  234—243.) 

and  u  ■  i       micle  of  Theopbanea,   (p.    Ifil    804.)     Cedrenus 

i'i.  p,  .387,  388  ,)  and  Zonam  (torn.  n.  I.  xiv.  p.  go.)  seem  to 
i  th<  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  falsehood. 
i  The  f.tirre  of  thu  i « 1 1 «-  (able  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous 

work   of  the  twelfth  century,    th«   Chiliads   of  John  TzetZCf,  a   monk. 
B  1440    ad   f.ihi-m  l,y<  ophront.  Colon.  Allohro-.    11,11     in  Corp, 

II-  r<-;;it. ■<■  the  blind™  ■  and  beggary  of  Belisariua  in  ten 
Hi  ni  reran    [Chiliad  Hi    No.  86.339—348.   in  Corp. 

er     torn.  ii.  p.  31 1.) 

hjtwufia  fwAivov  tfpaTUjp  r.,3oa  rip  fitXttp 
tort   t'ji  -,<ii-rr\\anri 
Otti  tti,  a*<trv<pXot  8" &  <p6ovoi, 

Thu  moral  or  romantic  talc  wai  imported   into  Italy  with  the  lan- 


the  last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life 
of  eighty-three,  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  of  his  own  times  :  but  the  con- 
fessions of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest 
evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Jus- 
tinian to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously 
urged  ;b  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a 
well-proportioned  figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and 
a  pleasing  countenance.  The  emperor  was  easy  of 
access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in 
discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions,  which 
rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of 
a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper  to  reproach 
him  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty  :  but  in  the 
conspiracies  which  attacked  his  authority  and  per- 
son, a  more  candid  judge  will  approve  the  justice, 
or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian.  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance  : 
but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been 
less  mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for 
Theodora;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated, 
not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  super- 
stition of  a  monk.  His  repasts  were  short  and 
frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with 
water  and  vegetables  ;  and  such  was  his  strength, 
as  well  as  fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  without  tasting  any 
food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigor- 
ous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body 
was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  chamberlain,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till 
the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  pro- 
longed his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge0 
and  the  despatch  of  business  ;  and  he  might  serious- 
ly deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute 
and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  his 
administration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a 
musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a 
lawyer  and  theologian  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  en- 
terprise of  reconciling  the  christian  sects,  the  review 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument 
of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of 
the  empire,  he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the 
age  was  unfortunate  ;  the  people  were  oppressed  and 
discontented  ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment; 
and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor 
regretted  at  his  death.     The  love  of  fame  was  deep- 

guage  and  manuscripts  of  Greece;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Crinitus,  Pontaniis,  and  Volaterranus  ;  attacked  by 
Alciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law  ;  and  defended  by  Baronius,  (A.  D. 
461.  No.  2.  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  T/.etzes  himself 
had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and 
that  he  recovered  his  lame  and  fortunes. 

a  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed 
with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 
(Winckelman.  Hist.de  PArt.tom.  iii.  p.  26u\)  Ex  nocturno  viau etiam 
stipem,  quotaunis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum 
asaes  porrigentibua  praebens.  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  yl.  with  an  ex- 
cellent note  of  Casaubon.) 

b  The  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  by  the 
pen  of  Tacitus;  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  45.)  and  has  been  likewise  noticed 
by  the  younger  I'hny  (Panegyr.  c.  48.)  and  Suetonius,  (in  Domitian, 
c.  18.  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Procopius  (Anecdot,  c.  8.)  foolishly 
believes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

e  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession, 
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Jy  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  condescended  to 
the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contempo- 
rary praise  ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  ad- 
miration, he  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of 
the  Romans.  The  design  of  the  African  and 
Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed  : 
and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Beli- 
sarius  in  the  camp,  and  of  Narses  in  the  palace. 
But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the 
names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius 
still  lives,  to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of  mankind 
applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads 
and  directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 
The  characters  of  Philip  the  second  and  of  Justi- 
nian are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition 
which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  repre- 
sented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to 
march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour 
of  Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass 
column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps  ;  and 
the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed 
from  the  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
Justinian.  Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indul- 
gent to  his  memory  ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and 
beautified  his  equestrian  statue  :  since  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the 
victorious  Turks. d 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or 
afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

Comets,  I-  Iii  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and 

A.  D.  531— 539.  jn  {jie  month  0f  September,  a  comete 
was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the 
north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the 
Sagittary :  the  size  was  gradually  increasing  ;  the 
head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  re- 
mained visible  about  forty  days.  The  nations,  who 
gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  calami- 
ties from  their  baleful  influence ;  and  these  expecta- 
tions were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dis- 
sembled their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing 
stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent  as  the  floating 
meteors  of  the  air  ;  and  few  among  them  embraced 

(Anecdot.  c.  8.  13.)  still  more  tlian  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31. 
de  Edific.  1.  i.  Proem,  c.  7.)  of  Procopius.  Consult  the  copious  index 
of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludewig.  (p.  135 — 142.) 

d  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange,  (1.  i.  c.  24.  No.  1.)  a  chain 
of  original  testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  the  sixth,  to  Gyllius  iu  the 
sixteenth,  century. 

e  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190. 
219.)  and  Theophanes  ;  (p.  154.)  the  second  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1. 
ii.  c.  4.)  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of 
the  sun  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14.)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  158.)  to  a 
different  year. 

f  Seneca's  seventh  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comets,  a  philosophic  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
found a  vague  prediction,  a  veniet  tempus,  &c.  with  the  merit  of  real 
discoveries. 

g-  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  T  draw  my  humble 
science  from  the  article  COMETE,  iu  the  French  Encyclopedic  by  M. 
d'Alembert. 


the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans, 
that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period, 
and  more  eccentric  motion/  Time  and  science 
have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage  :  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds 
to  the  eyes  of  astronomers ;  z  and,  in  the  narrow 
space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet 
is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  seven 
equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years.  The  first,h  which  ascends  beyond  the  chris- 
tian aera  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges  the  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains 
the  tradition  which  Varro  has  preserved,  that  under 
his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size, 
figure,  and  course  ;  a  prodigy  without  example 
either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.1  The  second  visit, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is 
darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of 
the  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six  since  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife  of 
Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her 
country :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister 
orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and 
obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of 
the  comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six 
hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees 
with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  per- 
haps of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  west  two  genera- 
tions before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  appa- 
rition, forty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  important.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspi- 
cuous to  Rome  and  to  the  nations,  during  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian,  in  honour 
of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that 
it  conveyed  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator, 
was  cherished  and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a 
statesman  :  while  his  secret  superstition  referred  the 
comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.k  The  fifth  visit 
has  been  already  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justi- 
nian, which  coincides  with  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-first  of  the  christian  aera.  And  it  may  deserve 
notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval, 
by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth 
return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  six,  is  re- 
corded by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China  ;  and 
in  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades,  the  christians 
and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with   equal 

h  Winston,  the  honest,  pious,  visionary  Whiston,  had  fancied,  for 
the  aera  of  Noah's  flood,  (2242  years  before  Christ,)  a  prior  apparition  of 
the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

i  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  x.  p.  357 — 377)  affords  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  eru- 
dition. The  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varro, 
fapud  AugUStin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xxi.  8.)  who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of 
Naples,  and  Adrastus  of  Cyzicus— nobiles  mathematici.  The  two  sub- 
sequent periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mythologists  and  the  spu- 
rious books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

k  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  23.)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of 
Augustus.  Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin, 
missionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  comet  of  September, 
from  the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before  the  christian  aera ;  but  I  am 
not  totally  subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer.  (Opuscules,  p. 
275—351.) 
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reasou,  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the 
infidels.  The  sen  nth  phenomenon,  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty.  Mas  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  an  enlightened  age.1  The  philosophy  of  Bayle 
dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Hilton's  muse  had  so 
recently  adorned,  that  the  comet  **  from  its  horrid 
air  shakes  pestilence  and  war."''1  Its  road  in  the 
heavens  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flam- 
stead  and  Cassini :  and  the  mathematical  science 
of  Bernoulli,  Newton,  and  Haliey.  investigated  the 
laws  o(  its  revolutions.  Vt  the  eighth  period,  in  the 
year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-rive,  their 
calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astro- 
nomers of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or 
American  wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet 
may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit  :  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  have 
been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes."  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  in- 
dicate the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formid- 
able concussions,  since  they  are  caused  by  subter- 
raneous fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union 
and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their 
times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he 
has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate 
on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the 
caverns  which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion 
of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  assigning  the 
cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which 
these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent, 
and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged 
with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian.0 Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of 
earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople 
has  been  shaken  above  forty  days;  of  such  extent, 
that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. An  inipul>ivc  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt: 
enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy 
bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alter- 
nately advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  arid  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,? 
and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a 
mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrysi  in  Phoenicia. 
The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the 
inseet-myriadfl  in  the  dust;  yet  truth  must  extort  a 
confession,  that  man  has  industriously  laboured  for 


l  This  U«t  comet  wie  ririUe  in  the  month  ofDecember,  1660.   Bayle 

»tw  began  hi*  Penseessur  li  Comete  in  January  1681.  (GBnvres,  torn. 

ni  )  wa«  forced  to  argue  that  a  supernatural  cornel  would  have  con. 

■     in  their  idolatry.    Bernoulli   (tee   Ins  Eloge,  in 

FonteoeUe,  torn.  ».  p.  M  ,  m:is  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though  not 

the  head,  wan  »  nirjn  of  the  wrath  of  God, 

»  Pai  !       was  published   in  the  year  ior,7,  ami  the  famoua 

"  -  which  startled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the 

I  1664,  observed  hy  Caatini  at  Rome  in  the  pn ol 

?••  m  lie,  in  nil  Eloge,  torn  r,  |>.  :v:h  )  Had  Charli  ■ 
I.  betrayed  any  symptom* of corioaity  or  fearl 

Ibe  cause  oi   earthquake*,  see  Bufirni,  (torn.  i.  p.  602—636. 
Natnrelle    !•.;.,    v.    p.  382     390.  edition   in  4to.) 
Valmonl  Dirtionnain  d'Hintnire  Naturelle,  Tremblement 

de  Trrn,  Pyritet,    u  iti  n.  [Chemical  Essays,  torn.  i.  |».  181—209. 

luakes  that  shook  the  Human  world  in  the  reign  of  Jos. 
timao.  are  'J*— *rr . I ^-«J  or  mentioned  by  Procopina,  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  85, 
Aatr&'A.  r.   18.)  Agathia«,  'I.  ii.  p.  .72,  63,  54.  I.  v.  p,   145—162  )  Jvlm 


his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities, 
which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall, 
almost  realizes  the  w  ish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  A  D  526 
perished  in  the  earthquake  of  An-  May  20. 
tioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by 
the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  As- 
cension. The  loss  of  Berytusr  was  of  A  D  551 
smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  July  9. 
value.  That  city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which 
opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity:  the 
schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising  spirits 
of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earth- 
quake, who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or 
the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these  disasters, 
the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be 
thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and 
the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and 
labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich 
marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head: 
a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of 
a  great  city.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  Which 
might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dread- 
fully experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are 
released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering 
houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge 
embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim  ;  and 
the  earth  often  swallows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher, 
in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes.  Superstition 
involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors  ; 
and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  sub- 
servient to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals, 
an  affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  ex- 
pect the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with 
servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity. 
III.  /Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been 

,    .  ,  .       Plajfue— its  ori- 

stigmatized  in  every  age,  as  the  on-  sin  and  nature, 
ginal  source  and  seminary  of  the 
plague.s  In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this 
African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms 
of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind  in  their 
death  than  in  their  lives.     The  fatal  disease  which 

Mala!:.,  [Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  140-146.  176,  177.  183.  193.  220.  229.  231. 
233,  234.)  and  Theophar.es,  (p.  151.  183.  189.  191—190.) 

P  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradus  and 
Ilotrys,  named  by  the  Greeks  tfewv  7rpo<ra)7roi',  and  tv-trponwirov  or 
,\,«>7rpr.<7M7roi/  by  the  scrupulous  christians.  (Polyb.  I.  v.  p.  411.  Pom. 
Don.  Mela,  I.  i.  C  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac  Voss.  Ohservat.  Mauiidrell, 
Journey,  p.  32,  33.   Pocock'S  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

q  Botrys  was  founded  (aim.  ante  Christ.  935—903)  by  Ithobal,  kin£ 
of  lyre.  (Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  387,  388.)  Its  poor  representa- 
tive, the  rillageof  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  a  harbour. 

r  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Berytus,  are  celebrated  by 
thine!  ems  (p.  351—3560  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  twenty. fifth  year  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.  1).  651,  Julv  9.  (Theophanes,  p.  192.)  but  Aeathias  (I.  ii. 
p  .11,  .02.;  suspends  the  earthquake  till  he  lias  achieved  the  Italian 
war. 

«  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short  but  elegant  treatise  con- 
cerning Pestilential  Disorders,  the  eighth  edition,  London,  1722. 
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depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and 
his  successors,1  first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the 
eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing 
as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  east,  over 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the 
west,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months, 
was  visited  by  the  pestilence  ;  and  Procopius,  who 
observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes 
of  a  physician,11  has  emulated  the  skill  and  diligence 
of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague  of 
Athens."  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced 
by  the  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  vic- 
tim despaired  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  menace 
and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the 
greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their 
usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever; 
so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the 
colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing danger.  The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding 
day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  glands, 
particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and 
under  the  ear  ;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours 
were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or 
black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil.  If  they 
came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient 
was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the 
morbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and 
dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth 
day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.  The  fever 
was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium ; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate 
death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed 
by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To  pregnant 
women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet  one 
infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and 
three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected 
foetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season  ;  and 
the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male : 
but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with 
indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without 
being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.3.  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and 
skilful :  but  their  art  was  bailled  by  the  various 
symptoms  and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  dis- 

t  The  {Treat  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following-  years, 
(Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  518.)  must  be  traced  in  Prncopius,  (Persic.  1. 
ii.  c.  22,  23.)  Agathias,  (I.  v.  p.  153,  154.)  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c.  29.)  Paul 
Diacouus,  (1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  776,  777.)  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
p.  205.)  who  styles  it  Lues  Inyninaria,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Victor 
Tunnunensis,  (p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum)  of  Marcellinus,  (p.  54.) 
and  of  TheOphanes,  (p.  153.) 

n  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  Opp.  p.  416—420.  Lond.  1733.)  is 
satisfied  that  Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  from  his  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scientific 
were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

x  See  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  c.  47—54.  p.  127—133.  edit.  Duker,  and  the 
poetical  description  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius.  (1.  vi.  1136—1284  ) 
I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part 
of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600  pages,  (Venet.  1603,  apud  Juntas,)  which 
was  pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  library,  by  Fabius  Paullinus  Utinensis, 
a  physician  and  philosopher. 

y  Thucydides  (c.  51.)  affirms,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once 
taken;  but  Evagriu-*,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  ob. 


ease :  the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  con- 
trary effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disappoint- 
ed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order 
of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  con- 
founded ;  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or 
servants,  lay  unburied  in  the  streets,  or  in  their 
desolate  houses  ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized 
to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to 
transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them 
in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their 
own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress, 
awakened  some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
vicious  of  mankind  ;  the  confidence  of  health  again 
revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the 
lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar 
favour  of  fortune  or  providence.  He  forgot,  or 
perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague  had 
touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  the 
abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in 
the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honour- 
able cause  for  his  recovery.2  During  his  sickness, 
the  public  consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  their  idleness  and  despondence 
occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the 
east. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symp- 

,  c  ,,         ,  ,  •    ,     i  ,     Extent  and  du- 

tom  ot  the  plague  ;  which  by  mutual  ration, 
respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  in-  A'  D"  342_594- 
fected  persons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those 
who  approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe 
and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a 
real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.*  Yet 
the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by 
some  short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection 
could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  conversation; b 
and  this  persuasion  might  support  the  assiduity  of 
friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom 
inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  soli- 
tude and  despair.  But  the  fatal  security,  like  the 
predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the 
progress  of  the  contagion  ;  and  those  salutary  pre- 
cautions to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety, 
were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justinian.  No 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces  :  from  Persia 
to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected 
by  wars  and  emigrations  ;  and  the  pestilential  odoui 
which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  im- 

serves,  that  some  persons,  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
second,  attack;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paullinus, 
(p.  588.)  I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided.;  and  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 

z  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance,  in  the 
plague  of  Athens.  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  I.)  Dr.  Mead  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of 
seclusion  and  abstinence,  (p.  18,  19) 

a  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  was  contagious,  from  Thucydides, 
Lucretius,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience,  (p.  10 — 20.)  and 
he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  ii. — xiii  )  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French 
physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague,  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (sur  la  Peste  de  Marseille, 
Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade, 
contains  no  more  than  90,000  souls.  (Necker,  sur  les  Finances,  torn.  i. 
p.  231.) 

b  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius  om-e  7ap  tarpw  avre  yap  tiiwrr 
— are  overthrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 
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ported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant 
regions.  The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained 
by  the  remark  of  Proeopius  himself,  that  it  always 
spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country  ;  the 
most  sequestered  islands  and  mountains  were  suc- 
cessively visited  ;  the  places  which  had  escaped  the 
furv  of  its  first  passage,  were  alone  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might 
diffuse  that  subtle  venom  :  but  unless  the  atmos- 
phere be  previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the 
plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate 
climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst 
forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  sea- 
sons. In  time,  its  tirst  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed  :  the  disease  alternately  languished  and 
revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recovered 
their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salu- 
brious quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to 
sustain  an  account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the 
numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortal- 
itv.  I  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  five,  and 
at  length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day  at 
Constantinople  ;  that  many  cities  of  the  east  were 
left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  is 
disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  globe. c 
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Idea  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. — The  laics  of  the 
kings. —  The  twelve  tables  of  the  decemvirs. — The 
laws  of  the  people.  — The  decrees  of  the  senate. — 
The  edicts  of  the  magistrates  and  emperors. — Au- 
thority of  the  civilians. — Code,  Pandects,  Novels, 
and  Institutes  of  Justinian: — I.  Rights  of  per- 
sons.— II.  Rights  of  things. — III.  Private  inju- 
ries  and    actions. — IV.   Crimes   and  punishments. 

The  civil  or  Ro-  ^HB  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Jus- 
man  law.        tinian  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the 

e  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Sec.  Proeopius 
'Anecilot.  c.  IS  |  attempt*  ■  more  definite  ICCOUDt  •  that  fivpia&at  /iu- 
piaiar  tivpi'.  had  been  extermm  it.  i]  noder  the  reign  of  the  imperial 
daemon.  TIM  I  ipillillll  II  nil*!  III!  ill  ftl  milium  and  arithmetic;  and 
a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions. 
Alcfnannot  (p.  BO.]  and  Conrin  'torn.  iii.  p.  178  t  translate  thia  passage, 
"  two  hundred  million!  ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motive*.  If  we  drop 
tlie  uvpiurW,  the  remaining  (tupiaitn  fivpiat,  a  myriad  of  myriads, 
would  furnish  one  hundred  million*,  I  rmmher  not  wholly  inadmissihle. 

»  The  civilian*  of  the  darker  age*  have  established  an  abfard  and 
inr  oruprehensible  mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority 
and  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  ami  the 
Institute*,  they  mention  the  number,  riot  of  the  book,  but  only  of  the 
lair  ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  title 
to  which  it  belong*  ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand. 

Lodewig   [Til  Jtwllliiaiii,  p.  268.,  wishes  to  shake  oil    tins  pedantic 
yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt   the    simple  and   rational   method  of 
numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 
\  Germany,  Bohemia, Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland, have  received 

them  as  common  law  or  reason  .  in  France,  Italy,  fccc.  they  pom  a*  a 
d  red  or  indirect  influence;  and  they  were  respected  in  England,  from 
Stephen  to  F.dward  I.  our  national  .Justinian.  fDnck.  de  Usi'i  it  Allcto. 
rilate  Juns  Tivilis,  I.  ji.  c.  1.  8 — 16.  Ileineccius,  Hist.  Juris  ( '.<  rrnanici, 
c.  3,  4.  No  oj — 124.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  country.) 


name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and 
everlasting  monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by 
his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the 
immortal  works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Institutes  :a  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans 
has  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe, b  and  the  laws  of 
Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of 
independent  nations.  AVise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince 
who  connects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honour 
and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of  men.  The  de- 
fence of  their  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in 
every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate  his  vir- 
tues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings;  and  fiercely 
chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume 
to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of 
love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens,  the  ran- 
cour of  opposition  ;  the  character  of  Justinian  has 
been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and 
invective,  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Tri- 
bo7iians)has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince, 
his  ministers,  and  his  laws. c  Attached  to  no  party, 
interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history, 
and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful 
guides/  I  enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject 
of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  many  learned 
lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libra- 
ries. In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I 
shall  trace  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus 
to  Justinian,6  appreciate  the  labours  of  that  empe- 
ror, and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a 
science  so  important  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  in- 
structive portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining 
monarchy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe 
the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome f  Laws  of  the 
was  composed,  with  some  political  k">ssofRome- 
skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and 
he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in 
the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  thirty  curice  or  parishes  of  the 
city.     Romulus,  Numa,  and    Servius  Tullius,  are 

c  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, wished  to  mortify  Cujarius,  and  to  please  the  chancellor  de  1  Hi>- 
pital.  His  Anti.Trihonianus  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure) 
was  published  in  French  in  1609;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in  Ger- 
many. (Ileineccius,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  171 — 183.) 

d  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned 
and  perspicuous  Fleineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in 
the  year  1741.  (See  his  Elope  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Germaniqne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  51  —  64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  einht  vo- 
lumes in  4to.  Geneva,  1743—1748.  The  treatiseswhich  I  have  separately 
used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,  I.nu'd.  Batav.  1740,  in 
8vo.  2.  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Roinanam  Jurisprudentiarn  illustran- 
tium,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Traject.  ad  Rhetium.  3.  Elementa  Juris  Civilis 
secundum  Ordincm  Insti'tutioiium,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  in  8vo.  4.  Elemen- 
ta J.  C.  sec linn  Ordincm  I'andectarum,  Traject.  1772.  in  8vo.  2.  vols. 

•■  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit. 
ii.)  of  Poroponius, a  lioman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines. 
(Heinec.  torn.  iii.  sy II.  iii.  p.  66  —  126.)  It  has  been  abridged,  anil  pro- 
bably corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Byukershoek. 
'Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  270-304.) 

f  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kingsof  Rnfne  may  be  studied  ill 
tin-  first  hook  of  Eivv,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysins  Halicarnas 
aensis,  (|,  ,j.  p,  no— !)6.  119—130.  I.  iv.  p.  H:8— 220  )  who  sometimes 
betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 
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celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators  ;  and  each 
of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold 
division  of  Jurisprudence.5  The  laws  of  marriage, 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  authority  of 
parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from 
nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom 
of  Romulus.  The  law  of  nations  and  of  religious 
worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from 
his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria. 
The  civil  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Ser- 
vius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the 
seven  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  guarded,  by  fifty  new 
regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the 
last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the 
kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed 
the  benefits  of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  became 
odious  or  obsolete  ;  the  mysterious  deposit  was 
silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still 
complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary 
sentence  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city  ;  some 
fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence11  were 
compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,1  and 
above  twenty  texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the 
Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins. k 
,_..■,  I   shall  not  repeat  the  well-known 

The  twelve  r 

tables  of  the  De.  story  of  the  Decemvirs,1  who  sullied 
by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscrib- 
ing on  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables 
of  the  Roman  laws."1  They  were  dictated  by  the 
rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which 
had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands  of 
the  people.     But  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables 

g  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman 
kings  by  Justus  Lipsius;  (Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  279.)  is  adopted  by  Gravina; 
(Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28.  edit.  Lips.  1737.)  and  is  reluctantly  ad. 
mitted  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor. 

h  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Jus  Papirianum, 
from  the  first  compiler,  Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or 
alter  the  Regifugium.  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  best  judicial  critics, 
even  Byukershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  285.)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.  C.  R. 
I.  i.  c.  16,  17.  and  Opp.  torn.  iii.  sylloge  iv.  p.  1—8.)  give  credit  to  this 
tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  value  and 
rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century  of  the  illiterate  city. 
I  much  suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who 
revived  the  laws  of  Numa,  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  iii.  p.  171.)  left  only  an 
oral  tradition  ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pan- 
dect, 1.  L.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  144.)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original 
work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  1.  iii. 
p.  13.     Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  157.) 

i  A  pompous,  though  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made 
in  the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22—72. 
Paris,  1750,  in  folio  ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

k  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  be- 
tween Covtona  and  Gubio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan, 
represents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasgic  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy ;  (1.  i.  c. 
56 — 58.)  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona 
in  Thrace.  (Notes  de  Larcher,  torn.  i.  p.  256 — 261.)  The  savage  dialect 
of  the  Eugubine  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divina- 
tion of  criticism;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age 
and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  iEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  thexii  tables, 
of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero.  (Gruter. 
Inscript.  torn.  i.  p.  cxlii.  Scipion  Mattei,  Istoria  Diplomatica,  p.  241  — 
258.   Biblioth.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  30—41.  174—205.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1—52.) 

1  Compare  Livy  (I.  iii.  c.  31 — 59.)  with  Dionysius  Halicarnassen- 
sis,  (I.  x.  p.  644.  xi.  p.  691.)  H>w  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman 
— how  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Greek  !  Yet  he  has  admirably  judged  the 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

m  From  the  historians,  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  26.)  main- 
tains that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  brass — areas:  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius we  read  eboreas ;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roboreas. 

3  c 


was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  were 
capable  of  studying  and  embracing  the  institutions 
of  their  more  enlightened  neighbours.  A  wise 
Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  coun- 
try :  before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he 
had  observed  the  various  forms  of  human  nature 
and  civil  society ;  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the 
legislatures  of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in 
the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of  Hermodorus." 
The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the 
sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Dorian  origin :° 
the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  war  and  faction  ;  and  since  the  trade 
was  established,15  the  deputies  who  sailed  from  the 
Tiber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a 
more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The 
colonies  of  Great  Greece  had  transported  and  im- 
proved the  arts  of  their  mother-country.  Cumse 
and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum 
and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied 
philosophy  to  the  use  of  government ;  the  unwritten 
laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and 
music,i  and  Zalcucus  framed  the  republic  of  the 
Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 
hundred  years/  From  a  similar  motive  of  national 
pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  Athens 
under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused 
into  the  twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had 
indeed  been  received  from  the  barbarians  of  Hespe- 
ria,  the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  ;s  and  the 
faintest  evidence  would  have  been  explored  and 

(Bynkershoek,  p.  286.)  Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  successively 
employed. 

n  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan.  Question,  v.  36.)  his 
statue  by  Pliny.  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  11.)  The  letter,  dream,  and  pro- 
phecy of  Heraclitus,  are  alike  spurious.  (Epistola?  Graec.  Divers,  p.  337.) 

o  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  Beutley,  (Dissertation  on  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  p. 
427—479.)  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by  ho- 
nour and  resentment. 

p  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of 
Africa.  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  177.  edit.  Casaubon,  in  folio.)  Their  voyages 
to  Cumoe,  &c.  are  noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

q  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  legislator  of  Rhegium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Dio- 
dorus  Sicnlus,  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  485—492.)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards 
as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thnrium. 

r  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit 
and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most 
virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics.  (See  two  Memoires  of  the 
Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Grece ;  Mem.  de 
1' Academic,  torn.  xlii.  p.  276-333.)  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas, which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus,  are  the  spurious  com- 
position of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by 
the  critical  sagacity  of  Benllev,  p.  335 — 377. 

s  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  in- 
tercourse: 1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  (A.  U.  C.  330—350.)  appear 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome.  (Joseph,  contra  Apion. 
torn.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  edit.  Havercamp.)  2.  Theopompus,  (A.  U.  C. 
400.  Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticed 
in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticus.  (Plutarch  in  Cammillo,  p.  292. 
edit.  H.  Stephan.)  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to 
Alexander,  (A.  U.  C.  430.)  is  attested  by  Clitarchus,  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  by 
Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  (Anian,  I.  vii.  p.  294,  295.)  and  by  Memnon 
of  Heraclea,  (apud  Photium,  cod.  cexxiv.  p.  725.)  though  tacitly  denied 
by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus  (A.  U.  C.  440.)  primus  externorum  aliqna 
de  Romanis  diligentius  scripsit.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  .  5.  Lycophron  (A.  U.  C. 
480—500)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of 
the  JEneid:  (Cassandra,  1226-1280.) 

Tn?  Kai  OaXao-crtv!  cKrfmpa  Kai  povapxiav 
Aa/3oi-T«. 
A  bold  prediction  before  the  eud  of  the  first  Punic  war! 
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celebrated   by  the   curiosity  of  succeeding  times. 

But  the  Athenian  monuments  are  silent :  nor  will 
it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians  should  under- 
take a  long:  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the 
purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  decemvirs, 
some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found  :  some  rules 
which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to  every 
society  ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia.1  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of 
public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of 
Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse 
to  each  other. 

Their  character  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the 
and  influence.  merit  (1f  tne  twelve  tables,"  they  obtain- 
ed among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  rever- 
ence which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to 
bestow  on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is 
recommended  by  Cicero  *  as  equally  pleasant  and 
instructive.  "  They  amuse  the  mind  by  remem- 
brance of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient 
manners  ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles  of 
government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  decemvirs 
surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  How  admirable,"  says  Tully,  with 
honest  or  affected  prejudice,  "  is  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors !  We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  pru- 
dence, and  our  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous, 
if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almost 
ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Lyeursus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the 
old  ;  they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with 
learned  diligence:  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of 
the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly  re- 
stored by  the  labours  of  modern  critics.^  But  al- 
though these  venerable  monuments  were  considered 
as  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  fountain  of  justice,1  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a 
grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.a 
Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  capitol  :b  and 
some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion, 

t  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepulture,  iras  borrowed  from  Solon, 
•',<■.  Legibaa,  ii.  23— 20.)  th<:  fartura  per  lancem  et  licium  con- 
ceptual, i«  derived  by  Beioeccius  from  the  manner! of  Athens.  (Anti- 
quitat.  R/mi.  torn.  11.  p.  I'.T—  IT',  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal 
thief,  «u  declared  by  Mom,  Solon,  and  the  decemvirs.  'I'.xod.  xxii. 
Wlhfnfl  contra  Tirnoer.it.  m,  torn.  i.  p.  T.'S'i  edit.  Reiake. 
Macrob.  Saturnalia,  I.  1  e.  4.  ColUtio  Legum Moaaicarum  et  Romati- 
arum,  tit.  in   No   I   p.  2I&  edit  Caonegiefer.J 

■  r;  the  praiae  of  Diodorua,  (torn.  i.  I.xii.  p. 

•1  •!       -iiich  may  be  fairly  translated   by  the  eleganti  atque  absolute 
brevitate  verborum  of  Aula*  QelliUS. '  Noct  Attic,  xxi.  I.) 
x  Lietcn  to  Cicero  (de  Leg i bm,  ii.  23.) and  his  representative  Crassus, 

re,i    1 :   )i 
j  tkt  i:  Hial    J.  K.   No.  99—33.]    I  have  followed  the 

•  m  of  the  xn  table*  by  Gravina  (Originea  J.  ('..  p.  280—307.) 
and  Ti  1  laann  'Hut.  <ie  la  Jnriaprndence  Romaine,  p.  04—205.) 

z  tiroi  3-<|iii  juni.  (Tacit  Anual.  lii.  27.)  Ions  oiniui  publici  et  pTl- 
rati  juris.  ri.  I. iv.  111.  34.) 

i  l)e  pnncipiw  jnria,  et  qnihusraodis  ad  hanc  mnltitudlnem  infini. 
•am  ac  rarietaten  legum  perrentuin  ait  altiut  Hi  no  1  11  it  Annul, 
in.  25.)  Tln«  deep  aasqiflsition  fill*  only  two  pacea,  but  they  are  the 
pace*  of  Tacitaa.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Livy  (m. 
34./  harl  complained,  in  hoc  immcnso  aliarum  super  alias  accrvatarum 
legum  1  umulo,  &c. 

b  Suetonius  in  Veqiaiiano,  c.  8. 


surpassed  the  number  of  a  hundred  chapters.0  The 
decemvirs  had  neglected  to  import  the  sanction 
of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity 
of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  new 
law,  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with 
a  cord  round  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  Mas  rejected, 
the  innovator  was  instantly  strangled. 

The  decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  Laws  of  tl 
their  tables  were  approved,  by  an  as-  people. 
sembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  riches  preponder- 
ated against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Romans, 
the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
copper,d  ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only 
ninety-five  were  left  for  the  six  inferior  classes,  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  substance  by  the  artful 
policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  established 
a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which 
he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they 
convened  the  tribes  ;  and  the  patricians,  after  an 
impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an 
assembly,  in  which  their  votes  were  confounded 
with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges,* 
and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each 
citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  con- 
sulted the  wishes  of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would 
have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron  ;  the 
general  was  followed  by  his  veterans ;  and  the  aspect 
of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the 
multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished 
the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  in- 
terest, and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the 
progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism/  The  Romans 
had  aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the 
equality  of  servitude  ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus 
were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposition.  His 
subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty  ;  they  de- 
fended the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which 
enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected  ;  Propertius, 
in  the  arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licen- 
tious love  ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspended 

c  Cicero  ad  Familiarcs,  viii.8. 

d  Dionysius,  with  Arbullmot,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  (except  Eis. 
enschmidt  de  Ponderibus,  &c.  p.  137 — 140.)  represent  the  100,000  asses 
by  10,000  Attic  drachmae,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds  sterling;. 
But  (heir  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  latter  times,  when  the  as 
was  diminished  to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  weight :  nor  can  I  believe  that 
in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  single  ounce 
of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or 
brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is,  to  value  the  copper  itself 
according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing1  the  mint  and  the 
market  price,  the  Roman  and  avoirdupoise  weight,  the  primitive  n.«  or 
Roman  pound  of  copper  may  he  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling, 
and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to  sooo  pounds  sterling. 
It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome 
for  live  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one 
pound  ten  shillings:  (Festus.  p.  330.  edit.  Dacier.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xviii.  4.)  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  consequences,  which 
moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans 

e  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Si. 
gonitis  and  Beaufort.  Spanheim,  (de  Prostatitis  et  (Jsn  Numismatum, 
torn.  ii.  dissert,  x.  p.  192,  193.)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Cista, 
Pontes,  Septa.  Diribitor,  &c 

f  Cicero  (de  Legions,  iii.  16,  17,  18.)  debates  this  constitutional 
question,  and  assigns  to  his  brother  Uuintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 
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till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  bad  arisen 
in  tbe  world.6  Sucb  an  example  was  not  necessary 
to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  tbe  miscbief  of 
popular  assemblies  ;  and  their  abolition,  which 
Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished 
without  resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on 
the  accession  of  bis  successor.1'  Sixty  thousand 
plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers  made  formida- 
ble, and  poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  by  six 
hundred  senators,  who  held  their  honours,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency  of  the 

Decrees  of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power 
senate.  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of  legislative 
authority  ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  prac- 
tice of  two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  obtained  the  force  and  validity  of  laws.  In 
the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the  people  had 
often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the 
moment:  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws, 
were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
orders ;  but  tbe  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
and  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by 
fear  or  interest.' 

Edicts  of  the  ^he  siience  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws 
praetors.  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  edicts 
of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the 
honours  of  tbe  state. k  This  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  Roman  kings  was  transferred,  in  their  respective 
offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and 
praetors ;  and  a  similar  right  was  assumed  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  the  ediles,  and  the  procon- 
suls. At  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of 
the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  governor,  were 
proclaimed ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  re- 
formed by  the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge, 
the  praetor  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  his 
tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  cryer, 
and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules 
which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubt- 
ful cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would 
afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes. 
A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  mo- 
narchy was  introduced  into  the  republic  :  the  art  of 
respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the 
laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors  ;  subtil- 
ties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was 
salutary,  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The 
secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 

g-  Prse  tumultu  recusantium  preferre  non  potui.  (Sueton.  in  August. 
c  34.)  See  Propertius,  1.  ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separate  history, 
has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian-Poppaean 
laws.  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1—479.) 

h  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

i  Non  ambigitur  senatura  jus  facere  posse,  is  the  decisiou  of  Ulpian, 
(1.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  leg.  9.)  Pomponius  taxes  the 
comitia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominum.  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9.) 

k  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  praetors  and  other  magistrates  is  strictly 
defined  iii  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7.)  and  more 
loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  (p.  33 — 38. 
edit.  Reitz)  who  drops  the  important  word  honorarium. 

1  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  i.  I.  xxxvi.  p.  100.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts 
in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  585  in  the  Acta  Diuma,  which  have  been  published  from  the 
papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed 
by  Pighius,  (Aunal.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  377,  378.)  Graevius,  (ad  Sueton. 

3  c  2 


prevail  over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  forms 
of  testaments  ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded 
from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal 
pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor  the  possession  of 
the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In 
the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  compensations  and 
fines  were  substituted  to  tbe  obsolete  rigour  of  the 
twelve  tables  ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by 
fanciful  suppositions  ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or 
fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  ex- 
cused the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract. 
A  jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed 
to  the  most  dangerous  abuse  :  the  substance  as  well 
as  tbe  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection, 
and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment. 
But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with 
his  annual  office  ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been 
approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by 
succeeding  judges;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  de- 
fined by  the  solution  of  new  cases  ;  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  injustice  were  removed  by  the  Cornelian 
law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of  tbe  year  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  proclamation.1 
It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of 
Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been 
conceived  by  the  genius  of  Caesar  ;  and  the  praetor- 
ship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  im- 
mortalized by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual 
edict.  This  well-digested  code  was  The  perpelual 
ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate  ;  edlct- 
the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at  length 
reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the 
perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard 
of  civil  jurisprudence."1 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  mo-  Constitutions  of 
dern  Caesars  were  content  to  promulgate  the  emperors. 
their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  ;  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
epistles  and  orations  of  the  prince  were  respectfully 
inserted.  Hadrian"  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of 
legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agree- 
able to  bis  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the 
patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government.  The  same  policy  was  embraced 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the 
harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  "  the  gloomy  and 
intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away 
by  tbe  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  Constitutions."" 
During  four  centuries,  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian, 

p.  778.)  Dodwell,  (PrEelectinn.  Cambden,  p.  665.)  and  Heineccius:  but 
a  single  word,  Scutum  Cimbricum,  detects  the  forgery.  (Moyle's 
Works,  vol.  i.p.  303  ) 

m  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  by  the  master-hand  of  Heineccius,  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P. 
ii.  p.  1—564.)  in  whose  researches  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  Boucbaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs 
to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and  literature. 

n  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Code.  See  Dodwell,  (Praelect.  Cambden, 
p.  319 — 340.)  who  wanders  from  tbe  subject  in  confused  reading  and 
feeble  paradox. 

o  Totam  illam  veterem  et  squallentem  sylvamlegum  novis  principa- 
linm  rescriptorum  et  cdictorum  securibus  ruscatis  et  caeditis.  (Apclo- 
get.  c.  4.  p.  50.  edit.  Havercamp.)  He  proceeds  to  praise  the  recent 
firmness  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  pernicious  laws,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 
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the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  few   institutions, 

either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on 
their  former  basis.  The  origin  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the 
terrors  of  armed  despotism  ;  and  a  double  fiction 
was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the 
ignorance,  of  the  civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the 
prayer  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate 
had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from 
tile  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes; 
and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised bj  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens. 
His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transformed 
into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Latin  ex- 
pression of  "released  from  the  laws,"11  was  supposed 
to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all  human  restraints, 
and  to  lease  his  conscience  and  reason  as  the  sacred 
measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar  dependence 
was  implied  in  the  degrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in 
every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an 
elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
ideas,  and  even  Hie  language,  of  the  Romans  had 
been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law/1  and  an  irrevoc- 
able gift  of  the  people,  were  created  by  the  fancy 
of  I  Ipian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian  himself: r 
and  the  origin  of  imperial  power,  though  false  in 
fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequence,  was  supported 
Their  legislative  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice, 
power.  '•  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the 

\i<r<>ur  and  effect  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people, 
hy  the  royal  law,  have  transferred  to  their  prince 
the  full  i  \ter.tof  their  own  power  and  sovereignty."5 
The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the 
inclinations  of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks 
were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  de- 
posited. '•  \\  hat  interest  or  passion,"  exclaims 
Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  "can  reach 
the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch?  he 
is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects:  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, r:re  already  numbered  with  the  dead."1  Dis- 
daining the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may 
confess,  thai  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence, 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom 
be  influenced  byanj  personal  considerations.    Vir- 

v  The  constitutional  style  of  Legttm*  Sohttu*  is  misinterpreted  l>y 
Hie  art  or  ignorance  of  Dion  Casio*,  torn,  i.  I.  liii.  p.  713  |  On  ibis  oc- 
caiion  bis  editor,  Reimar,  |oim  tin-  universal  censure  w  hich  freedom  and 
criticism  have  prononnci  <\  againsl  Hut  slavish  historian. 
-i  Toe  trord  /.-  r  It-  <  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The 
:  Commodos oi  Caracalla  would  have  started  -it  tin  name  of 
royalty. 

■  <>  .;.  i.  901  'M..  and  Beaufort.  [Renublique  Ro. 
name,  torn.  i.  p.  255—274  )  He  has  made  a  proper  use  oftwo  disserta- 
tions by  John  Prederic  Gronovius  and  Ifoodt,  both  translated,  with 
valuable  notes,  bj  Barbeyrac,  2  vols,  in  l2mo.  1731. 

I    '.int.  I.  i.  tit.  ii  No.  i.     Pandect  L  i.  tit  ir.  leg.  I.    Cod.  Jus. 

i.  tit  x»n    leg.  1.  No. -.     In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements, 

"  ted  it    constitutiooibus  principum,  which 

are illostrated  by  Godefroy    Cominent  ■<!  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  i.  tit.  i.  ii. 

p     -T 

t  Ttaeopbilns,  in  Parapfaras.  Grace,  fostitut.  p.  33.  .T4.  edit   Reitz. 
For  hw  person,  time,  writings,  see  the  Tbeopbilns  of  J.  II.  Myliu«,  \.\. 

I"  :l      107  ; 

I :  •  re  i«  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complain!  ofMacrimii  •  (Jul. 
•  ri  Commodi  1 1  Caracalla  el  horai 


tue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial 
mind,  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity, 
and  that  the  interest  of  society  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest  and  most 
vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  tilled  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian;" 
and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandects 
are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his 
ministers."  The  tyrant  of  Rome  was  sometimes  the 
benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A  dagger  terminated 
the  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  prudence  of  Nerva 
confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  de- 
liverance, had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant 
senate.'  Act  in  the  rescripts,1  replies 
to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  The,r  rescriPts- 
the  wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial 
exposition  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which 
placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with 
mature  and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  in- 
effectually condemned  by  the  sense  and  example  of 
Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants 
and  decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were 
subscribed  in  purple  ink,a  aud  transmitted  to  the 
provinces  as  general  or  special  laws,  which  the  ma- 
gistrates were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to 
obey.  But  as  their  number  continually  multiplied, 
the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day  more  doubt- 
ful and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermo- 
genian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.  The  two  first, 
of  which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed 
by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Con- 
stantine.  The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  christian 
princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the 
three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the  tri- 
bunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the 
sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge 
as  spurious  or  obsolete. b 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  Forms  of  the  Ro- 
letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  niaQ  law- 
use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans 
exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime  ;  the  words 
were  adapted  to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest 
error  or  neglect  in   the  forms  of  proceeding  was 

iium  imueritorum  voluntates.  Commodus  was  made  a  Divus  by  Se- 
venis.  [Dodwell,  Prelect  viii.  p.  324,  325.)  Vet  he  occurs  only  twice 
in  the  Pandects. 

x  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  .-.iil  with  his  father  IfiO.  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty  times 
in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institutes.  (Terasson,  p.  205.) 

y  I'lin.  Seciincl.  Kpistol.  x.  Gfi.     Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  23. 

i  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  valeaut. 
(Cod,  Theodos.  I,  i  tit.  ii.  leg.  I.)  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  petition,  &c.; 
hoi  these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the 
pel  il  of  the  judge. 

n  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  impe. 
rial  diplomas  from  I>eo  I.  (A.  D.  470.)  to  the  fall  of  the  Creek  empire. 
(Bibliotheque  Raisonnee  <le  la  Diplomatique,   torn.    i.    p.   5oy — 514. 

I.nni,  de  l.ruditioiie  Apostolorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  720 — 72fi.) 

b  Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante.Justinianea,  p,  osi — 718.  Cujacius 
assigned  to  Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the 
continuation  to  his  fellow. labourer  llermogenes.  This  general  di- 
vision may  be  just;  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  other's 
ground. 
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sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest  claim. 
The  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water:0  and  the 
divorced  wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the 
delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a 
son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him 
round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek.  ;  a  work 
was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescrip- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  ; 
the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or 
deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and 
confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw  ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced 
into  every  payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a 
testament,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his 
fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and 
dance  with  real  or  affected  transport."1  If  a  citizen 
pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbour's  house, 
he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and 
hid  his  face  with  a  masque  or  bason,  lest  he  should 
encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron. e  In  a 
civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  wit- 
ness, seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck, 
and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each 
other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  ;  he  commanded 
them  to  produce  the  object  of  the  dispute  ;  they 
went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod 
of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field 
for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of 
the  words  and  actions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of 
the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians.  Like  the  Chaldean 
astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the  days 
of  business  and  repose  ;  these  important  trifles  were 
interwoven  with  the  religion  of  Numa  ;  and,  after 
the  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Roman 
people  were  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some  plebeian 
officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery  : 
in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  actions  were 
derided  and  observed  ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use 
and  meaning,  of  this  primitive  language. f 

Succession  of  the  A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated, 
civil  lawyers,  however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome,  who, 
in  a  stricter  sense,  maybe  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and 
manners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the 
twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation, 

c  Scaevola,  most  probably  Q.  Servidius  Scaevola  the  master  of  Papi- 
nian,  considers  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of 
marriage.  (Pandect.  1.  xxiv.  tit.  1.  leg.  66.  See  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R. 
No.  317.) 

d  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  iii.  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Am- 
brose (de  Officiis,  iii.  2.)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times, 
which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate.  (Schulting  ad 
Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit.  xxii.  No.  28.  p.  643,  644.) 

e  The  furtum  lance  licioque  conceptum  was  no  longer  understood 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  10.)  The  Attic 
derivation  of  Heineccius  (Antiquitat.  Rom.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.  No.  13—21.) 
is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholiast,  and  Pollux. 

f  In  his  Oration  for  Murena,  (c.  9—13.)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule 
the  forms  and  mysteries  of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with 
more  candour  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  10.)  Gravina,  (Opp. 
p.  265,  266,  267.)  and  Heineccius.  (Antiquitat.  I.  iv.  tit.  vi.) 


and  the  doubtful  passages  were  imperfectly  ex- 
plained by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To 
define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude, 
to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences, 
to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions, 
was  a  much  nobler  and  more  important  task;  and 
the  province  of  legislation  was  silently  invaded  by 
the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle 
interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the 
praetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages : 
however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the 
aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of 
priVate  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  under- 
mine the  public  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
revolution  of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the 
twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians.5 
Pride     and     ignorance     contributed, 

°  The  first  period, 

during    the    first    period,    to    confine       A.  u.  c. 
within   narrow  limits  the  science  of  ~     " 

the  Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or 
assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walking 
in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to 
the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whose 
votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a 
grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours  in- 
creased, they  seated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair 
or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits 
of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judi- 
cial proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these 
consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of 
the  jurisconsults  was  framed  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own 
order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen  ;  their 
children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons, 
and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the 
hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  The  second 
period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  ~       ,      .  . 

r  t-  o       Second  period, 

of  jurisprudence,  may  be  extended  a.  u.  c. 
from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign 
of  Severus  Alexander.  A  system  was  formed, 
schools  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to 
the  instruction  of  the  student.  The  tripartite  of 
iElius  Psetus,  surnamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence. 

g  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pompom'us,  (de 
Origine  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  moderns  have  discussed,  with 
learning  and  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history;  and  among 
these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  bv  Gravina,  (p.  41—79.)  and  Heinec- 
cius. (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  113—351.)  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  books 
de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Cicero. 
niana  of  Ernesti,  (under  tlie  names  of  Mucins,  &c.)  afford  much  genuine 
and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours 
of  the  civilians,  (Serm.  I.i.  10.  Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &c.) 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum,  cousultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 


Romae  dulce  din  fuit  et  solemne,  rechisa 
Mine  domo  vigilare,  client i  promere  jura. 
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Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from 
Ms  legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son  :  the  kindred 
appellation  of  Mucins  Scsevola  was  illustrated  by 
three  sages  of  the  law  ;  hut  the  perfection  of  the 
science  was  ascribed  to  Senilis  Sulpicius  their  dis- 
ciple, and  the  friend  of  Tally  ;  and  the  long  suc- 
cession, which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the 
republic  and  under  the  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by 
the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul, 
and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  various  titles 
of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved, 
and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea 
of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age  divided  the  year  be- 
tween the  city  and  country,  between  business  and 
composition  ;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumer- 
ated as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collec- 
tions of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted  ;  and  few  teachers 
could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century 
__.  ,      .  ,    of  volumes.     In  the  third  period,  be- 

Ttaird  period,  .  r 

a.  r.  c.  tween  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and 
Justinian,  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence 
were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity  had 
been  filled  ;  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and 
barbarians  ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  re- 
ligious disputes,  and  the  professors  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Berytus,  were  humbly  content  to 
repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  prede- 
cessors. From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay 
of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the 
multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  inter- 
mediate space,  it  is  evident,  that  such  studies  may 
be  pursued,  and  such  works  may  be  performed, 
with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and 
industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been 
found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second  : 
but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  as- 
sured of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to 
themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

Their  phiio-  The  jurisprudence  which  had  been 
»»wy«  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventh  centary  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  Scaevolas  had  been  taught 
by  use  and  experience  ;  but  Serving  Sulpicius  was 
the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on  a  certain 
and  general  theory.1'  For  the  discernment  of  truth 
and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule,  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular 
cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the 
shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence. 

>■  CnMMW,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  file  Oratore,  i.  41,  42.) 
an  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  whirh  the  eloquent,  but 
illiterate,  Antomus  'i.  :,H.,  ufectf  to  deride.  It  »u  partly  executed  l>y 
Servius  Hlpiciot,  (in  Brnto,  C.  41.)  whose  praises  are  elegantly  varied 
in  the  i  lawn;  Latioity  of  the  Roman  firavina,  (p.  GO.) 

I'-  rinrlntrirem  autem  omnium   hirurn  rerum  academiam,  liane  ab 
ArresiU  <t  Carneade  re' intern,  exorernns  ut  sileat,  nam   si   inva 
h*c,  qosr  ntu  iciie  ioatrncta  ei  composita  >  ideantar,  nimbi  edet  ruinas, 

•in-  eupio,  Mihmovere  Don  audco,  file  LezibUi,  i. 

•n  this  passage  alone,  Beotley  'Remarks  on  rree-tbiokin{r.  p. 
2-V>  might  have  karned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  spe<  lot) 
doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 


Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  declined  the 
reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer  ;  but  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incompara- 
ble genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every  object 
that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he 
composed  a  republic  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  re- 
public, a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labours  to 
deduce,  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole 
universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms 
one  immense  commonwealth  :  gods  and  men,  who 
participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the 
same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions, 
however  modified  by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn 
from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed 
on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philosophical 
mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who 
refuse  to  believe,  and  the  Epicureans  who  are  un- 
willing to  act.  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the 
republic;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  new 
academy  would  be  silent,  since  her  bold  objections 
would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well-ordered 
structure  of  his  lofty  system.1  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm 
and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social  life. 
Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics  k  was  found  to  be 
of  the  firmest  temper  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both 
for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurispru- 
dence. From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians 
learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but  they 
imbibed  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect; 
the  love  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of 
dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words  and 
verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  of  form  to 
matter  was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of  pro- 
perty :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced 
by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,1  that  he  who  touches  the 
ear,  touches  the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals 
from  a  heap  of  corn,  or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is 
guilty  of  the  entire  theft.™ 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen  to  the 
honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three  professions 
were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in 
the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict, 
a  learned  pra?tor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to 
his  private  sentiments  ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or 
a  consul,  was  entertained  with  respect ;  and  a 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian. 
The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil 
of  mystery ;    and  in  more  enlightened   times,  the 

k  The  stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  hy  Panaetiua,  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Sripio,  (see  his  Life  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  75 — 89.) 

1  As  he  Is  quoted  hy  Ulpian,  (leg.  40.  ad  Sahinnm  in  Pandect,  I.  xlvii. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  21.)  Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civih'an,  qui 
farniliam  duxit,  became  an  epicurean.  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5  )  Perhaps 
he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

"  See  Gravina  (p.  43—51.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou. 
Reinecciut  'Hist.  .1.  R.  No.  125.)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of 
Everard  Otto,  de  Stoica  Jurisconsulturum  Phuosophia, 
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freedom  of  inquiry  established  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases 
were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules, 
axioms,  and  definitions n  were  admitted  as  the 
genuine  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  the  consent  of  the 
legal  professors  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of 
the  tribunals.  But  these  interpreters  could  neither 
enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic ;  and  the 
judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scaevo- 
Ias  themselves,  which  was  often  overthrown  by  the 
eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.0 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a 
useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians  ;  and  their 
servile  labours  accommodated  the  old  system  to  the 
spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined 
to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  who 
had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
the  prince ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till 
Hadrian  restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to 
every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and  know- 
ledge. The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  go- 
verned by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges 
were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  law  ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by 
the  advice  of  the  civilians.p 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could 
only  require  that  the  judges  should 
agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed 
among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are 
often  the  result  of  custom  and  prejudice  ;  laws  and 
language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary ;  where  rea- 
son is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love  of  argu- 
ment is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity 
of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples  ; 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  Proculians  and  Sabinians.i 
Two  sages  of  the  laws,  Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius 
Labeo,r  adorned  the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age :  the 
former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that 
favour,  and  his  stern  though  harmless  opposition  to 
the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  various  colours  of  their  temper  and 
principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the 
old  republic ;  his  rival  embraced  the  more  profitable 

n  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and 
the  Manilian  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions.  (Pandect.  1. 
L.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.) 

o  Read  Cicero,  I.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 

p  See  Pomponius,  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.  No. 
47.)  Heineccius,  (ad  Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8.  I.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Ele. 
nient.  et  Antiquitat.)  and  Gravina,  (p.  41 — 45.)  Yet  the  monopoly  of 
Augustus,  a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in  the 
contemporary  evidence  ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate. 

q  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius,  the  learned 
Mascou,  de  Sectis  Jurisconsultorum,  (Lipsiae,  172S,  in  12mo.  p.  276.)  a 
learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

r  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus,  (Annal.  iii.  75.) 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capilo,  (Aul.  Gellius,  xiii.  12.)  who  accuses 
his  rival  of  liberlas  uimia  et  recurs.  Yet  Horace  would  Dot  have 
lashed  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emen- 
dation of  Bentley,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior.  (Serm.  I.  iii.  82.)  See 
Mascou,  de  Sectis,  (c.  1.  p.  1—24.) 

s  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Graec.  p. 
677.  680.)  has  commemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of 
Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.    It  was 


substance  of  the  rising  monarchy.  But  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive ;  and 
Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 
ments, or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his 
independent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  inno- 
vations. The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved, 
however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  decided,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
same  questions  which  his  indulgent  competitor 
resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a 
fair  exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the  payment 
of  money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaction  as 
a  legal  sale  ;s  and  he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of 
puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  pre- 
cise period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.'  This 
opposition  of  sentiments  was  propagated  in  the 
writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders  ;  the 
schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  in- 
veterate conflict  from  th«  age  of  Augustus  to  that 
of  Hadrian  ;u  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appel- 
lations from  Sabinus  and  Proculus  their  most 
celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of  Cassians  and 
Per/asians  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  parties ; 
but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,"  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian, 
while  the  favourite  of  the  Caesars  was  represented 
by  Cassius/  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the 
patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  con- 
troversies of  the  sects  were  in  a  great  measure 
determined.  For  that  important  work,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians :  the 
friends  of  monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation 
of  Salvius  Julian  insensibly  reconciled  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporary  philo- 
sophers, the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted 
from  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.2 
But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous, 
had  their  choice  been  more  unanimous.  The  con- 
science of  the  judge  was  perplexed  by  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and  every 
sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pro- 
nounce, was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some 
venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of  compar- 
ing and  weighing  their  arguments.     Five  civilians, 

decided  by  Paul,  (leg.  33.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1.  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1.) 
since,  in  a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from 
the  seller. 

t  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  super- 
sede the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weeks 
of  years,  or  700  of  days,  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.)  Plutarclr  and  the 
stoics  (de  Placit.  Philosoph.  I.  v.  c.  24.)  assign  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age — 7repi  h»  o  <T7rep/.iaT! ko?  KpivETai  oppos.  See 
the  vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix.  p.  145—276. 

u  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou, 
(c.  ii— vii.  p.  24 — 120.)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his 
equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects. 

*  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council  ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  75—81.)  styles  the  praefect  or  bailiff  of  Rome,  sanctissimus 
leguro  interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was 
called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pega- 
sus from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 

y  Tacit.  Annal.  xvii.  7.     Sueton.  in  Nerone.  c.  xxxvii. 

z  Mascou,  de  Sectis,  c.  viii.  p.  120—144.  de  Heriscundis,  a  legal  term 
which  was  applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers  :  herciscere  is  synonymous 
to  dividere. 
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Caius,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modeslinus, 
were  established  as  the  oraeles  of  jurisprudence :  a 
majority  was  decisive  ;  but  if  their  opinions  were 
equally  divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  Papinian.3 
Reformation  of  When  Justinian  ascended  the 
tSSBSi"  tlirone'  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
A."  D.  527,  »cc.  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  in- 
dispensable task.  In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  Idled 
many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could 
purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Books 
could  not  easily  be  found  ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of 
their  illiterate  discretion.  The  subjects  of  the 
Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that 
disposed  of  their  lives  and  properties  ;  and  the  bar- 
barous dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imperfectly  studied 
in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople. 
As  an  Illyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to 
the  infancy  of  Justinian  ;  his  youth  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his 
imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians 
of  the  east,  to  labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the 
work  of  reformation.b  The  theory  of  professors  was 
assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  magistrates  ;  and  the  whole  undertaking 
was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.c  This  ex- 
Tribonian,  traordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much 
a.  D.  o-27— 546.  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of 
Side  in  Pamphylia  ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of 
Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business  and 
knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of  curious 
and  abstruse  subjects: d  a  double  panegyric  of 
Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotus; 
the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment ;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty 
sorts  of  metre  ;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  ; 
the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses  of  the 
planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited 
in  his  library  and  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of 
wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  prse- 
torian  prefects,  be  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of 
quaestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices  :  the 
council  of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness 
and  affability  of  his  manners.     The  reproaches  of 

tbc  Theodosian  Code,  I.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy'i  Com- 
mentary, torn.  i.  p.  30—35.     Tim  decree   might  give  occasion   to 

■  I  <lis|>ut>-s  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Provincialei,  whether  a 
judge  ra  obliged  t"  follow  the  opioion  ot  Papinian,  or  of  a  majority, 
against  Ihh  judgment,  against  hu  conference,  &<■     Vet  a  legislator 

rnijjlit  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth    but 
of  law. 

I  •■  the  I'^-al  laiK.uriof  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  preface  to 

titutes;    the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects;  the  1st 

and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code ;   and  the  Code  itself,  (I,   i.  tit.  xvii,  dc 

1  ido.)    After  thesi  original  testimonies,  I  have  con. 

.    the  moderns,  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.   It.  No.  383    404 
i   (Hiitt.de  la  Jurisprudence  Romainc.  p  &&■  350.)  Gravina, 
(Opp.  p   ••;-  loo.)  and  Lndewig,  in  hii  lifeol  Justinian,  (p.  \'.>-\'i:\. 
I    321.  for  the  Code  and   Novels,  p.  200-201 ;   for  the  Dig<  t  oi 
P  117.) 

For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  ttc  the  testimonies  o?  Procopius, 


impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the  virtues  or  the 
reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  perse- 
cuting court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of 
a  secret  aversion  to  the  christian  faith,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  and 
a  pagan,  which  have  been  imputed,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His 
avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly 
felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again 
occur  ;  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his 
baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified, 
or  repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private 
emolument.  In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his 
removal  was  granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to 
the  just  indignation,  of  the  people  :  but  the  quaestor 
was  speedily  restored,  and  till  the  hour  of  his  death, 
he  possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  duti- 
ful submission  has  been  honoured  with  the  praise  of 
Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated 
into  the  grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the 
virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  the  earth  was  un- 
worthy of  such  a  prince  ;  and  he  affected  a  pious 
fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Romulus,  would 
be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the 
mansions  of  celestial  glory. e 

If  Caesar  had  achieved  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Roman  law,  his  creative 
genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and 
study,  would  have  given  to  the  world 
a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  em- 
peror of  the  east  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private 
judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity:  in  the  pos- 
session of  legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of 
time  and  opinion  ;  and  his  laborious  compilations 
are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past 
times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  re- 
present a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique  and  cosily, 
but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fragments.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian, 
and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances 
of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained,  since 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermoge- 
nian,  and  Theodosian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors 
and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obso- 
lete  or  superfluous,    and   to   select  the  wise  and 

(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Auerdot.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  501. 
edit.  Knster.)  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175—209.)  works  hard, 
very  hard,  to  while-wash — the  hlack.a-moor. 

d  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man  ;  every  circum- 
stance so  exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant  ;  and  Fabri- 
cius  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  (Bibliot.  Grac.  torn.  i. 
p.  341.  ii.  p.  518.  iii.  p.  418.  xii.  p.  346.  353.  474.) 

e  This  story  is  related  hy  Hesyrhius,  (de  Viris  Tllust ribns,)  Proco- 
pius, (Anecdot.  c.  13.)  and  Suidas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  501.)  Such  llattery  is 
incredible ! 

Nihil  est  rpiod  credere  ue  se 

Nun  potest,  cum  hmil.-it nr  This  eequa  potestas. 
Fontenelle  (turn.  i.  p.  32—39.)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the 
modesi  Virgil.  But  the  same  Fontenelle  places  his  king  above  the 
divine  Augustus;  and  the  sage  lloileau  has  not  blushed  to  say,  "  Le 
destin  &  lei  yeux  n'oseroit  balancer."  Yet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis 
XIV.  were  fools. 


The  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, 
A.  D.  528. 
Feb.  13. 
A.  D.  529. 
April  7. 
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salutary  laws,  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.     The  work 

was  accomplished  in  fourteen  months ;  and  the 
twelve  books  or  tables,  which  the  new  decemvirs 
produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours 
of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new  Code  of 
Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  royal  signature  :  authentic  transcripts 
were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes  ; 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African 
provinces  :  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches. 

The  Pandects  or  A  more  arduous  operation  was  still 
A  D  53ogDL-c  is  Denin(i :  to  extract  the  spirit  of  juris- 
a.d.  53.3.  Dec.  16.  prudence  from  the  decisions  and  con- 
jectures, the  questions  and  disputes,  of  the  Roman 
civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at 
their  head,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  ex- 
ercise an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of 
their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  com- 
mands in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  diligence  ;  and  the  rapid  com- 
position of  the  Dig  est  or  Pandects/  in  three  years, 
will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of  Tri- 
bonian they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  former  times  ;s  two  thousand  treatises  were  com- 
prised in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has 
been  carefully  recorded,  that  three  millions  of  lines 
or  sentences  h  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the 
moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month 
after  that  of  the  Institutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reason- 
able that  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest  of 
the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  ap- 
proved their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative 
power,  the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens : 
their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the  per- 
petual edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ; 
and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though 
venerable,  relict  of  antiquity.  The  Code,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  they  alone 
were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were 
taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  provinces  his  eternal  oracles  ;  and  his  pride, 
under  the  mask  of  piety,  ascribed  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

f  nai/5eKTcu  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek 
miscellanies.  (Plin.  Prefat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.)  The  Digesta  of  Seasvola, 
Marcellinus,  Celstis,  were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians:  but  Justi- 
nian was  in  the  wrong,  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  as  synonym- 
ous. Is  the  word  Pandects  Greek  or  Latin — masculine  or  feminine? 
The  diligent  Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these  momeutous 
controversies.  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florentin.  p.  300 — 304.) 

sr  Angelus  Politianus  (1.  v.  Epist.  ult.)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192— 
200.)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pandects — a  learned,  and  for  his  times 
an  extraordinary,  list  The  Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  enumerates 
thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fabricius. 
(Bilihot.  Grcec.  torn.  iii.  p.  488—502.)  Antoninus  Augustus  (de 
Nomiuibus  Propriis  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig,  p.  283.)  is  said  to  have 
added  fifty-four  names;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hand  refer- 
ences. 


Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  „   . 

.    .  Praise    and   cen. 

and  envy  of  original  composition,  we  sure  of  the  Code 
can  only  require  at  his  hands,  method,  dU  aD  ec  " 
choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensa- 
ble, virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  com- 
binations of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
sonable preference  ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian  is 
different  in  his'  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all 
may  be  wrong  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to 
have  viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and 
with  equal  regard :  the  series  could  not  ascend 
above  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  distinc- 
tion of  paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by 
the  superstition  of  Theodosius,  had  been  abolished 
by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict  to  the 
death  of  Severus  Alexander  :  the  civilians  who  lived 
under  the  first  Cassars  are  seldom  permitted  to 
speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to 
the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian 
(it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman 
sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  ge- 
nuine and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scaevolas, 
and  Sulpicius  ;  while  he  invoked  spirits  more  con- 
genial to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Afri- 
cans, who  flocked  to  the  imperial  court  to  study 
Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justi- 
nian1 were  instructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity 
of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  useful  and 
practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  writings 
of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent, 
were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the 
preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our 
candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity 
of  language, k  their  intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by 
the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian.  The  science 
of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and  mate- 
rials, is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent 
authors.  The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Anto- 
nines  had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors : 
their  philosophic  spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  com- 
pose the  Pandects,  depended  on  the  judgment  of 

h  The  Stixoi  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the 
parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  length. 
The  number  of  s-nxoi  in  each  bonk  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of 
the  scribes,  (Ludewig,  p.  211 — 215.  and  his  original  author  Suicer. 
Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  1021—1036.) 

i  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Sehultingius  (JurispriHlentia 
Ante-Justinianea,  p,  883—907.)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian, 
against  the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  Huttoman  and  his  sectaries. 

k  Strip  awav  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  the  silver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Laurentius 
Valla,  a  fastidious  grammarian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  his 
apologist  Floridus  Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat,  and  a 
nameless  advocate,  (most  probably  James  Capellus.)     Their  various 
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Tribonian  ;  but  the  power  of  bis  sovereign  could 
not  absolve  him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth 
and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator  of  the  empire.  Jus- 
tinian might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or 
condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.1 
But  the  existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  despotism  :  and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of 
fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity 
of  their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names 
the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign, m  and  sup- 
pressed, by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  au- 
thentic copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes 
and  interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues, 
are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uniformity :  but 
their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the  antinomies, 
or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still 
exercise  the  patience  and  subtilty  of  modern 
civilians." 
_  A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has 

Ln«c  of  the  an- 
cient jur.^ru.     been   propagated    by  the   enemies   of 

Justinian  ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author 
of  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it 
was  now  either  false  or  superfluous.  Without 
usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and  the 
materials  of  writing  could  be  purchased  only  by  the 
rich  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that  the 
price  of  books  was  a  hundred-fold  their  present 
value.0  Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cau- 
tiously renewed ;  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the 
sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  anti- 
quity, and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies,  and  the 
golden  legend.p    If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most 


treaties  are  collected  by  Duker.  (Opuscula  de  Latinitate  veterura 
JuriacotMurtorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1721,  in  12mo.) 

l  .Nomina  quidem  releribo*  scrvaviiuus,  le^'iim  atitem  veritatem  nos. 
tram  fceima*.  Ifaqoe  liquid  erat  in  if  lis  serlitiosum,  multa  autem  talia 
eraut  il<i  reposita,  hoc  decumm  est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicuum  finem 
deduct*  est  qua-que  lex.  (Cod.  Justinian.  I.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  3.  No.  10. i 
A  frank  conwwiuu  ! 

m  The  number  of  these  emblemata  In  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is 
much  redoced  by  Bjrnkmhoek,  [in  the  four  last  hooks  of  his  Obser- 
vations who  poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
Trittooies. 

n  The  anlinmnien,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are 
sometime*  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  civil  law,  which  »o  often  affords  what  Montaigne  calls  "Clues, 
linns  pour  I'Ami."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Franciacrii  Balduinus  in  Jus- 
timan,  'I.  ii.  p.  259,  he.  apud  Ludewig,  p.  305,  306.) 

W  ben  Fi:-t,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  bibles  as 
DHanacriptf,  the  price  of  a  |>archmeiit  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or 
fi»e  honored  to  nxly,  fifiy,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at 
first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  il is. 
covery  of  the  fraud.  (Mattaire,  Annal.  Typograph.  torn.  i.  p.  12  first 
edition.] 

\>  'I  ln«  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  eighth,  and  more  espe. 
eially  from  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal. 
(MonUaOQoa,  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcadcmic,  torn  ri,  p.  600.  6n\ 
Bibliotl.e>(ue  Flaivmnee  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  170.) 

',  Pomponitt*  (Paodeet.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.)  obaervea,  that  of  the  three 

founders  of  the  civil  law,  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manihus,  extant  volu 
mina,  script*  Mainlii  monumenta  ;   that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers, 

bae  reraurtor  eorum  Kripta  inter  manui  beuiuum.    Eight  of  the 

i  sage*  were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cucelnua,  tcripta 

taat  led  nuns  liber,  he. ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequentantur ; 

■.,  libri  pariim  t-'rati  sunt.     Many  quotations  in  the   Pandect* 

are  denve. i  ftom  book*  which  Triboniao  never  saw j   and,  in  the  long 

period  from  the  .m  nth  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  Home,  the  appit. 
rmt  reading  ot  the  modern*  successively  depends  on  the  knowledge 
and  veranty  of  their  predecessor*. 

r  All,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the 


beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability 
could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of 
an  obsolete  science  ?  The  books  of  jurisprudence 
were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none  : 
their  value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and 
they  sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  super- 
seded by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior  merit, 
or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learn- 
ing, between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines, 
many  losses  had  been  already  sustained,  and  some 
luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known 
only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  ac- 
celerated the  progress  of  oblivion  :  and  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian 
is  accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  east."  The  copies  of 
Papinian,  or  Ulpian,  which  the  reformer  had  pro- 
scribed, were  deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice: 
the  twelve  tables  and  praetorian  edicts  insensibly 
vanished,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  were 
neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have 
escaped  with  difficulty  and  danger  from  the  common 
shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronounced,  that  all 
the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  west  are  derived 
from  one  original.1  It  was  transcribed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ,s  was 
successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  to  Amalphi,'  Pisa,u  and  Florence,"  and 
is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic*  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  republic.2 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to    . 

m       Legal  tncon- 

prevent  any  future  reformation.      To   stancy  of  Jus- 
maintain  the  texts  of  the  Pandects,     imdn' 
the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  cyphers  and 
abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed ;    and  as 
Justinian  had  recollected,  that  the  perpetual  edict 


transpositions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if 
it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Vet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivoof  Chartres, 
(who  died  in  1117.)  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140.  (Selden  ad  Fletam.  c.  7. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1080-1085.)  Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been 
collated  ! 

s  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman.  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florent.  1.  i.  c.  2, 3.  p.  4 — 17.  and  1.  ii.)  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered 
it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  himself,  (p.  407,  408.)  but  this 
paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  ii.  c. 
3.  p.  117—130.)  It  is  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes,  with  large 
margins,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the  hand 
of  a  Greek  scribe. 

t  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  dissertations 
on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  1135,  &c. 

u  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1137.)  is  first 
noticed  (in  1501.)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus,  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  II.  p. 
73,  74.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  41T— 425.)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p.  409, 
410.)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,  though  unknown  to 
the  twelfth  century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid 
criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal  probability,  (I.  i. 
c  4 — H.  p.  17 — 50.)  The  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly 
consulted  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus,  (p.  406,407. 
See  I.  i.  e.  9.  p.  50-62.) 

x  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406;  and  in  1411 
the  Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital.  These  events  are 
authentic  and  famous. 

y  They  were  now  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded, 
and  with  lighted  tapers.  (Brenckman,  I.  i.  c.  10,  I],  12.  p.  62— 93.) 

I  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Angus, 
tinus,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellns,  (in  1551.) 
Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Florence, 
where  be  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single  manuscript. 
Mis  llistoria  Pandectarum  Florentinorum,  (Utrecht,  1722,  in  4to,) 
though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  of  his  original 
design. 
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had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  commentators, 
he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against 
the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret 
or  pervert  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars 
of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush 
for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to 
dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his 
successors,  and  the  native  freedom  of  the  mind. 
But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  incon- 
stancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  ex- 
change of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,a 
he  discovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold 
from  the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  he 
condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and 
Second  edition  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same 
"I'd  ^34e'  w0l'k  5  which  he  enriched  with  two 
Nov.  16.  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty 
decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points 
of  jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to 
Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long  reign,  was  marked 
by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts  were 
rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejected  by  his 
successors,  many  have  been  obliterated  by  time ; 
but  the  number  of  sixteen  Edicts,  and  one  hun- 
The  Novels,  dred  and  sixty-eight  NovELS,b  has 
34—56  .  jjeen  admitted  into  the  authentic  body 
of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
fession, these  incessant,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
trifling,  alterations,  can  be  only  explained  by  the 
venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame 
his  judgments  and  his  laws.0  The  charge  of  the 
secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement ; 
but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of 
Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his 
inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value 
was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who 
subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of 
payment  with  the  names  of  the  richest  Syrians. 
They  pleaded  the  established  prescription  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by 
a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of 
the  church  to  the  term  of  a  century;  an  edict  so 
pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that,  after 
serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently 
abolished  in  the  same  reign.*1  If  candour  will  ac- 
quit the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corrup- 
tion to  his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so 


a  Xpvaea  xa^KE<w>  €xaTO/i/3ot  ei/i/ea/3oia)><,  apud  Homerum  patrem 
omnis  virtutis.  (1st  Praefat.  ad  Pandect.)  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso 
would  surprise  us  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Qua;  omnia  obtinere  sanci- 
mus  in  omne  sevum.  Of  tlie  first  Code,  he  says,  (2nd  Praefat.)  in  aeter- 
num  valiturum.     Man  and  for  ever  ! 

b  Novell<£  is  a  classic  adjective,  hut  a  barbarous  substantive.  (Lu. 
dewig,  p.  245.)  Justinian  never  collected  them  himself ;  the  nine  col- 
lations, the  legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  consists  of  ninety-eight 
Novels;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Ha- 
loander,  and  Contius.  (Ludewig,  p.  249.  258.  Aleman.  Not.  in  Anecdot. 
p.  98.) 

c  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  20.  torn.  iii.  p.  501.  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws 
aside  the  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  a  Mortier. 

d  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  (Novel,  ix.)  For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mis- 
chievous indulgences,  see  Novel,  cxi.  and  Edict,  v. 

e  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  speci- 


foul  a  vice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his 
laws  :  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is 
unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 
Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  be- 

n  , ,     .  ,  .  The  Institutes, 

come  the  preceptors  ot  their  subjects  ;  a.  D.  533. 
and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  ov'  21' 
by  whose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduced 
to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the 
various  institutes  of  the  Roman  law,e  those  of  Caiusf 
were  the  most  popular  in  the  east  and  west ;  and 
their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their 
merit.  They  were  selected  by  the  imperial  dele- 
gates, Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus  :  and 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Antonines  was  in- 
crusted  with  the  coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate 
age.  The  same  volume  which  introduced  the  youth 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gra- 
dual study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  pre- 
cious to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
magistrate.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  di- 
vided into  four  books  ;  they  proceed,  with  no  con- 
temptible method,  from,  I.  Persons,  to,  II.  Things, 
and  from  things  to,  III.  Actions ;  and  the  article 
IV.  of  Private  Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Law. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  per-   .  „ 

.  ;  I.  Of  PERSONS. 

sons,  is  the  firmest  basis  of  a  mixed  Freemen  and 
and  limited  government.  In  France, 
the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit, 
the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thou- 
sand nobles.s  Two  hundred  families  supply,  in 
lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  maintains  between  the  king  and 
commons  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gra- 
dation of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and 
subjects,  has  supported  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  perfect  equality  of 
men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  demo- 
cracy and  despotism  are  confounded  ;  since  the 
majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  would  be  offended, 
if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their 
fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the 
republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason 
or  instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form 
of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not 
eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits 
on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  me- 
mory of  famous  ancestors.    He  delighted  to  honour, 

ous  work,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians. 
Ouidam  prudentes  et  arbitri  aequitatis  Institutiones  Civilis  Juris  com- 
positas  ediderunt.  (Institut.  Divin.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  Such  as  Ulpian,  Paul, 
Florentinus,  Marcian. 

f  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  suum,  though  he  died  hefore  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius, 
Boethins,  Priscian,  &c.  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See 
the  Prolegomena  and  Notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulting,  in  the  Juris, 
prudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R. 
No.  313.     Ludewis,  in  Vit.  Just.  p.  199.) 

g-  See  the  Annales  Politiques  de  I'  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
who  dates  in  the  year  1735.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  im- 
memorial possession  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  crusades,  some,  the 
most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king,  for  merit  and 
services.  The  recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multitude 
of  venal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  enuoble  the 
wealthy  plebeians. 
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with  titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magis- 
trates, and  senators  :  and  his  precarious  indulgence 
communieated  some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  per- 
sons of  their  wives  and  children.  But  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all 
subjects  of  the  empire  w  ere  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an  obsolete 
and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no 
longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers 
of  his  power:  his  constitutional  rights  might  have 
checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master;  and  the 
bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  ad- 
mitted, with  equal  favour,  to  the  civil  and  military 
command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been  once 
entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers. 
The  iirst  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  ingenuous  and  senile  birth,  which  was 
decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother ;  and  the 
candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her  freedom 
could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment,  be- 
tween the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves, 
who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  imme- 
diately entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libertines 
or  freedmen  ;  but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised 
from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  gratitude  :  what- 
ever were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron 
and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children 
and  w  ithout  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the 
rights  of  patrons;  but  his  indulgence  removed  the 
badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of 
freedmen  :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  obtained, 
without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen  ; 
and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed, 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  re- 
straints of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been 
formerly  introduced  to  check  the  abuse  of  manu- 
missions, and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  in- 
dig<  lit  Romans,  he  finally  abolished  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic 
servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  with  multitudes  of  slaves, 
cither  born  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  their  mas- 
ten  ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of 
gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength, 
and  their  education."  But  the  hardships  of  this 
dependent  state  were  continually  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  government  and  religion  :  and  the 
pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated   by  bis  ab- 

1.  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatees,  they 

drew  lot*,  and  Hie  losers  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  Ins  value':    ten 

i»rr«  of  gold  for  a  common  (errant  or  maul  under  ten  yean;  if  above 
Out  ij:",  twenty;  if  tbey  knew  a  trade,  thirty;  notarial  01  writers, 

fifty;   rind  wives  or  phi/niciann,  sixty  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  yean,  thirty 

above,  fifty  ;  it  tradesmen,  seventy.  (Cod  I.  vi.  lit.  xlin.  leg.  3.) 
I  .  ii  prices  arte  generally  below  those  of  the  market, 

'    •'      state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  l.i.tit.  iii. — viii. 

".  tit.  ix.  I.  in  tit.  vin.  ix.     Pandects  or  Divest,  I   i.  tit.  v.  vi.  i. 

xxxviii.  tit   i  —iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  fortieth  hook.    Code,  i  rl,  tit. 

,?-  *•  l   '•      tit.  i  — KxiiL     Be  it  henceforward*  understood  that,  with 

<t  of  the  Institutes  and   Pandects,  the  correspondent 

articles  in  the  Antiquities  and   Elements  of  Heineccins are  implicitly 

f,ii'.>,d;  and  w,ti!  the  twcnty.seven  hr-t  hooks  of  the  Pandects,  the 

inii  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt.  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  a, 

I    .      Bal    1724  , 
the  p-itr.  potestai  in  ti.<-  Institutes,  (I.  i.  tit.  ix.)  the  Pandects, 
P  '  ,,r  i  r»)  «»d  the  Code,  (I,  viii.  tit.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xllx.)  Jus  po- 


solute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his 
bondsman." 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  ani-  Fathers  aud 
mals  to  cherish  and  educate  their  in-  children, 
fant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  the 
human  species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the 
exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the 
father  over  his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
jurisprudence, k  and  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  city.1  The  paternal  power  was 
instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself:  and 
after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  fourth  table  of  the  decemvirs.  In  the  forum, 
the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a 
person :  in  his  father's  house  he  was  a  mere  thing  ; 
confounded  by  the  laws  with  the  movables,  the 
cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the  capricious  master 
might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsi- 
ble -to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  be- 
stowed the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the 
voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
labour  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately  lost 
in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his 
oxen  or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same 
action  of  theft  ;m  and  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a 
trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the 
damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious 
animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the 
master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or 
his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was 
far  more  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by  the 
first  manumission,  his  alienated  freedom  :  the  son 
was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he 
might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale  and 
deliverance,"  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the 
domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly 
abused.  According  to  his  discretion,  a  father  might 
chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  children, 
by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending 
them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the 
meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent 
was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;°  and 
the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which 
were  sometimes  praised,  and  never  punished,  may 
be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  beyond  the  times 
of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
could  exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the 

testatis  quod  in  liberos  habemus  propriutn  est  civium  Romanorum. 
Nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homilies,  qui  taleui  in  liberos  liaheant  potestatera 
(jiialem  nos  habemus. 

l  Dionysius  Hal.  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95.  Gravina,  (Opp.  p.  286.)  produces 
the  words  of  the  xii  tables.  I'apinian  (in  Collatione  Legtim  Roman. 
et  Mosaicarum,  tit.  iv.  p.  204.)  styles  his  patria  pnteslas,  ex  reg-ia  :  IJ|. 
pian  (ad  Sahin.  I.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  vi.  lef^.  8.)  says,  jus  potes- 
tatis  moribus  receptum ;  and  furiosus filium  in  potestate  habebit.  How 
sacred — or  rather,  how  absurd  ! 

m  Pandect.  I.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  14.  No.  13.  leg.  38.  No.  1.  Such  was 
the  decision  of  Ulpian  aud  Paul. 

n  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  hy  Ulpian,  (Fragment, 
x    p.  691,  592.  edit.  Schulting,)  and  best  illustrated  ill  the  Antiquities 

ol    Ihiiii  i  i  iiis. 

o  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  of  the  Roman  father,  (III. 
stitut.  I.  iv.  tit.  ix.  No.  7.)  is  reported  find  reprobated.  Some  legal  wee. 
tiir/es  are  left  in  the  Pandects,  (I.  xliii.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  No.  4.)  and  the 
Collatio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum,  (tit.  ii.  No.  3.  p,  189.) 
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bonds  of  filial  subjection  :p  his  own  descendants 
were  included  in  the  family  of  their  common  ances- 
tor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less 
sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  With- 
out fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the 
Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love  ;  and  the 
oppression  was  tempered  by  the  assurance  that  each 
generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful 
dignity  of  parent  and  master. 
T.   .,  ,.       ,  The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power 

Limitations  of  . 

the  paternal  au.  is  ascribed  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  Numa:  and  the  maid  who,  with 
his  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was 
protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  slave.  In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed, 
and  often  famished,  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan  neigh- 
bours, the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent  prac- 
tice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must 
gradually  fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  conquests  of  the  republic.  An  imperfect  right 
of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons ; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  of  profectitious,  adven- 
titious, and  professional,  was  ascertained  by  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects."1  Of  all 
that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only 
the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet 
if  his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  except- 
ed, by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from  the  demands 
of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage, 
gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  se- 
cured to  the  son  ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had 
been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during 
his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military 
virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  pos- 
sessed, and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier  alone  ;  and 
the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of 
any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service, 
and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  em- 
press. The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than 
his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his 
life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  passions  of 
an  unworthy  father  :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed 
from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the 
humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel 
Erixo,  who  whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was 
saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just  fury  of  the  mul- 

p  Except  on  public  occasions,  anil  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office. 
In  publicis  locis  atque  muneribus,  atque  actimiibus  patrum,  jura  cum 
filiornm  qui  in  magistratu  sunt  potestatibuscollata  interquiescere  paul. 
lulum  et  connivere,  &c.  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noctes  Atticae,  ii.  2.)  The  les- 
sons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  old  and  memora- 
ble example  of  Fabius;  and  we  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in  the 
style  of  Livy,  (xxiv.  44.)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quadriga- 
rius  the  annalist. 

q  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  peculium  in 
the  Institutes,  (I.  ii.  tit.  ix.)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xv.  tit.  i.  xli.  tit.  i.)  and 
the  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

r  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca,  (de  de- 
mentia, i.  14, 15.)  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

s  Quod  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  interfecit,  nam  patria 
potestasin  pietate  debet  non  in  atrocitate  cousistere.  (Marcian,  Institut. 
1.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  5.) 

t  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  sicariis  ind  parricidis,  are 
repeated,  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander 
Severus,  Constantine,  and  Valentinian,  in  the  Pandects,  (I.  xlvii.  tit. 
viii.  ix.)  and  Code,  (1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Theodosiau 
Code,  (I   ix.  tit.  xiv.  xv.)  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  (torn.  iii.  p. 


titude.r  The  Roman  father,  from  the  licence  of  ser- 
vile dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and 
moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion 
of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the 
domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to 
an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a 
youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother.15  A 
private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a 
judge  to  an  accuser  ;  and  the  magistrates  were  en- 
joined by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints 
and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take 
the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide, 
from  which  he  had  been  exempted  by  the  Pompeian 
law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constan- 
tine.1 The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period 
of  existence  ;  and  reason  must  applaud  the  human- 
ity of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to 
the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons, 
his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public 
place  to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied. 
But  the  exposition  of  children  was  the  prevailing 
and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained 
the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and  the  dra- 
matic poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  repre- 
sent with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which  was 
palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compas- 
sion.11 If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings, 
he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the 
chastisement,  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such 
murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian 
law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  x  and  Christianity 
had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman 
practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by 
the  terrors  of  capital  punishment.y 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages    Husbands  and 
are  the  tyrants  of  the  female  sex,  and       wives, 
that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by 
the  refinements  of  social  life.      In  the  hope  of  a 
robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season 
of  marriage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender 

84—113.)  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  these 
penal  laws. 

u  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying 
his  orders  and  exposing  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a 
master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  Sec  Apuleius. 
(Metamorph.  1.  x  p.  337.  edit.  Delphin.) 

x  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates, 
had  introduced  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  some  legal  restraints,  which 
might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the 
bona;  leges  alibi  — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome,  (de  Moribus  Germanorum,  c. 
19.)  Tertullian  (ad  Nationes,  I.  i.  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own  charges,  and 
those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 

y  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul,  (1.  ii.  Senten- 
tiarum  in  Pandect.  1.  xxv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  iv.)  is  represented  as  a  mere 
moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt,  (Opp.  torn.  i.  in  Julius  Paulus,  p. 
567 — 588.  and  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  591 — 606.)  who  maintains  the 
opinion  of  Jnstus  Lipsius,  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  409.  ad  Belgas,  cent,  i. 
epist.  85.)  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek.  (de  Jureoc- 
cidendi  Liueros,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  318— 340.  Curae  SecundaB,  p.  391—427.) 
In  a  learned  but  angry  controversy  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the 
opposite  extremes. 
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■go  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  husband  might 

educate  to  his  will    a  pure  and  obedient  virgin.2 

_,.      ,.  .        According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity, 

The  rehgwos  *       " 

rites  of  marriage,  he  bought  his  bride  ofhei  parents,  and 

she  fulfilled  the  coemption,  by  purchasing,  with  three 
pieces  o(  copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house 
and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses :  the  contracting  parties  were  seated  on  the 
same  sheepskin  :  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or 
rice;  and  this  confarrcation*  which  denoted  the  an- 
cii -nt  food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their 
mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on 
the  side  o(  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal  ; 
ami  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her 
father's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude,  deco- 
rated only  by  the  title  of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the 
law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  a  family b  (her  proper  appellation)  the 
strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children, 
and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By 
his  judgment  or  caprice  her  behaviour  was  approved, 
or  censured,  or  chastised  ;  he  exercised  the  juris- 
diction of  life  and  death  ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that 
in  the  eases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,0  the  sen- 
tence might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired 
and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord  ;  and  so 
clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person,  but  as 
a  thing,  that,  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she 
might  be  claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use 
and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination 
of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athe- 
nian and  Jewish  laws  : d  but  as  polygamy  was  un- 
known, he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favoured  partner. 

Freedom  of  the  A  f t * ■  r  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  raa- 
matrimoniil  trons  of  Home  aspired  to  the  common 
benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic: 
tloir  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of 
fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  unsuc- 
i  I  —lulls  resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Catothe  Censor.e 
They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials, 
defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence  of 
three  days,  and,  without  Losing  their  name  or  inde- 
pendence, subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms 


i  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  ii.  p   92,  9.S.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.   140,  141.     To 
ffitf/i<i  xai  to  n^"f  KaOopov  Km  aBuirOV  '^t  rut  yufitivTi  icvcaOat. 

»  Among  ""-  viiiiirfrunwnta,  the  triticum,  or  bearded  wheat ;  the 
ritv/o,  or  the  unbearded;  tbe  far,  ntioren,  oryza,  whose  description 

I  v  tallica  with  the  ri<  e  of  Spun  anil  Italy.     I  adopl  this  identity 

on  the  credit  of  M.  Paacton  in  Ins  useful  and  laborious  Metrologie, 

'p.  517 
k    Auhii  Oelhus  [Nortel  Atlicae,   xviii.  6.)   gives   a    ridiculous  dc. 

Initios  of  /iciius  Indiana,  Matron*,  <i"»-  semel,  materfamiliaa  quaj 

SSEpiua   p*|*rit,  a,  porcetra  and  scropha  in  the  bow  kind.      He  then 

ados  the  genuine  meaning,  que  in  niatrimonium  rel  in  nunum  eon. 

venrrat. 

•  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the 
cellar     |-     ,    II    •    \,t.  xiv.  14.) 

•  |oire*  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Hiana,  a  daily 
debt  *aa imposed  on  an  idle,  rigorous,  young  husband  ;  twice  a  week 
OO  a  Citizen;  onceooa  peasant;  oncein  thirty  days  on  a  camel-driver; 
•  px  months  on  a  seaman.  But  tbe  student  or  doetoi  was  free 
from  tribute;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  ■  weekly  sustenance,  COM  Id 
•  He  t.r  a  divorce  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  w.is  allowed.  Poly- 
gamy divided,  without  multiplying,  the  duties  of  tbe  husband.  (Seldcn, 
•,  I.  in.  c.  6.  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  717—720.) 


of  a  marriage-contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes, 
they  communicated  the  use,  and  secured  the  pro- 
perty :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alien- 
ated nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband  ;  their 
mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
laws;  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might 
afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an 
action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  com- 
pact, religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essen« 
tial ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the 
apparent  community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  mar- 
riage was  restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived 
all  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The 
origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy  institution, 
were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  ge- 
neral or  provincial  synods : f  and  the  conscience  of 
the  Christians  was  awed  by  the  decrees  and  cen- 
sures of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  magis- 
trates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbe- 
lieving civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of 
matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is 
directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy, 
and  the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes.6 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  Liberty  and 
the  essence  of  every  rational  contract,  abuseofdivorce. 
the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by 
some  recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature 
daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not  generally 
allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent. 
The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have 
varied  among  the  Romans  ; h  but  the  most  solemn 
sacrament,  the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  be 
done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the 
first  ages,  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his 
children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the  number 
of  his  children:  the  domestic  judge  might  pro- 
nounce the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might 
expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house  ;  but  the  slavery 
of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual, 
unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the 
manly  prerogative  of  divorce.  The  warmest  ap- 
plause  has  been   lavished    on   the    virtue    of  the 


e  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating' speech  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
1—8.)  But  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth, 
than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome.  The  principles, 
and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  (x.  23.) 

f  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Selden, 
(Uxor  F.braica,  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529— 860.)  Bingham,  (Christian  Anti- 
quities, I.  xxii.)  and  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacremens,  toni.  vi.) 

(,'  Thecivil  laws  of  marriage  arc  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  (I.  i.  lit.  x.) 
the  Pandects,  (I.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.)  and  the  Code,  (1.  v.)  but  as  the  title 
de  ritfi  nnptiarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the  frag, 
merits  of  Ulpian,  (tit.  ix.  p.  500,  691.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosai. 
carum,  (tit.  xvi.  p.  700,791.)  with  the  Notesof  Pitha-ux  and  Schulting. 
They  find  in  the  Commentary  of  Serving  (on  the  first  (Jeorgic  and  the 
fourth  JEneld)  two  curious  passages. 

h  According  to  Plutarch,  (p.  57.)  Romulus  allowed  only  three 
grounds  of  a  divorce— drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Otherwise, 
the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  his  goods  to  his 
wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  ottered  a  sacrifice  (with  the 
remain. ler  ?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law  was  either  im- 
aginary or  transient. 
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Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this 
tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years:1  but 
the  same  fact  evinces  t!;e  unequal  terms  of  a  con- 
nexion, in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce 
her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish his  slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became 
the  equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords, 
a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the 
abdication  of  one  of  the  associates.  In  three  centu- 
ries of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was 
enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse. 
Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  mo- 
tives for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  ;  a  word,  a  sign, 
a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  de- 
clared the  separation ;  the  most  tender  of  human 
connexions  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of 
profit  or  pleasure.  According  to  the  various  condi- 
tions of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace 
and  injury  :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her 
wealth  to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous, 
perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny  to  the  paternal  autho- 
rity and  care  of  her  late  husband  ;  a  beautiful  virgin 
might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and 
friendless  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  suffici- 
ently marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were 
least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory 
is  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment, 
which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does 
not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility 
of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence, 
and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute :  the  minute  dif- 
ference between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which 
might  so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily 
be  forgotten  ;  and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  husbands,  must 
cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  person. k 
....        ,       Insufficient  remedies  followed  with 

Limitations  of 

the  liberty  of  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship 
of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear 
and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life  ; 
but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca}  the  appeaser  of  hus- 
bands, too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission 
and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  act 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
censors ;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce 
assigned,  at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his 
conduct  ;m  and  a  senator  was  expelled  for  dismis- 
sing his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 

i  In  the  year  of  Rome  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a 
fair,  a  good,  but  a  barren,  wife.  (Dionysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Plutarch, 
in  Numa,  p.  141.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  3.) 
He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  the  people ;  but  his 
divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 

k  Sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal.  Satir.  vi.  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  noa  con- 
sulum  numero,  sed  maritorum  annos  suos  computant,  of  Seneca,  (de 
Beneficiis,  iii.  16.)  Jerora  saw  at  Rome  a  triumphant  husband  bury 
his  twenty-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty. two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors.  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  90.  ad  Gerontiam.)  But  the  ten  husbands 
in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole.  (1.  vi. 
epigram  7.) 

1  Sacellum  Viriplacae,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  in  the  Palatine 
region,  appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of  Rome 
by  Publius  Victor. 


advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever  an  action  was 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage-portion, 
the  prator,  as  the  guardian  of  equity,  examined  the 
cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party. 
Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magis- 
trates, adopted  their  different  modes  of  repressing 
or  chastising  the  licence  of  divorce.11  The  presence 
of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the 
validity  of  this  solemn  and  deliberate  act :  if  any 
adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  hus- 
band, instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in  the  space  of 
six  months  :  but  if  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of 
his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the 
loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage-por- 
tion. The  christian  princes  were  the  first  who 
specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce  ;  their 
institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and 
the  wishes  of  the  church,"  and  the  author  of  the 
Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws, 
a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of 
homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the 
marriage,  as  it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  But  the 
sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably  main- 
tained, to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the 
disgrace  of  adultery  :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either 
male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by  suc- 
cessive regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incurable 
impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession, 
were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation. 
Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law  was 
subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman 
was  stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without 
excepting  the  bodkin  of  her  hair:  if  the  man  intro- 
duced a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be 
lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife. 
Forfeiture  was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine  ;  the 
fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by  transportation  to 
an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  ;  the 
injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage ,*  but  the  offender,  during  life,  or  a  term  of 
years,  was  disabled  from  the  repetition  of  nuptials. 
The  successor  of  Justinian  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty  of 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  :  the  civilians  were 
unanimous,p  the   theologians   were   divided,"5  and 

m  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges 
divorce  more  criminal  than  celibacy:  illo  namque  conjugafia  sacra 
spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose  tractata. 

n  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  in  Heineccius  ad  Le- 
gem Papiam-Poppaeam,  c.  19.  in  Opp.  torn.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  323—333. 

o  Alia?  sunt  leges  Csesarum,  aliae  Christi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud 
Paulus  noster  praecipit.  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  198.  Selden,  Uxor  E bra ica, 
I.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  847—853.) 

p  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theo. 
dosius  (1.  iii.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  i.  p.  310— 
315.)  and  Justinian,  (I.  v.  tit.  xvii.)  the  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and 
the  Novels,  (xxii.  cxvii.  exxvii.  exxxiv.  cxl.)  Justiniau  fluctuated  to 
the  last  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

q  In  pure  Greek,  iropveia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the  proper 
meaning,  fornication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  how  far,  and  to  what  offences,  may  it  be  extended? 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Kabbioical  or  Syriac  tongue?  Of  what  original 
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the  ambiguous  word,  which  contains  the  precept 
of  Christ,  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the 
wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage 

Incest,   cnncu-  .  it,  v. 

bmrs,  ami  i»s.  was  restrained  among  the  Komans  by 
natural  and  civil  impediments.  An 
instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to 
prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce'  of  parents  and 
children  in  the  infinite  series  of  ascending  and 
descending  generations.  Concerning:  the  oblique 
and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  rea- 
son mote,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In 
Eg]  pt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was 
admitted  without  scruple  or  exception:  a  Spartan 
migbt  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athe- 
nian, that  of  his  mother  ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as 
a  happy  union  of  the  dearest  relations.  The  pro- 
fane lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by 
interest  or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden 
degrees  ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  mar- 
riage of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first 
cousins  should  he  touched  by  the  same  interdict ; 
revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles, 
and  treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation 
of  the  ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud 
maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could 
only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens  ;  an  honourable, 
at  least  an  ingenuous,  birth,  was  required  for  the 
spouse  of  a  senator:  but  the  blood  of  kings  could 
never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood 
of  a  Roman  ;  and  the  name  of  Stranger  degraded 
Cleopatra  and  Berenice  s  to  live  the  concubines  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus.1  This  appellation,  indeed, 
so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulg- 
ence be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  oriental 
queens.  A  concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  ex- 
traction, the  sole  and  faithful  companion  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy. Her  modest  station,  below  the  honours  of  a 
wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknow- 
ledged and  approved  by  the  laws:  from  the  age  of 
\u_riistus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this 
secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  west  and 
east,  and  the  (ramble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were 
often  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble 
matron.  In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonines, 
the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts 
of  domestic  love  :  tin-  example  was  imitated  by 
many  <  itizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful 
of  their  families.     If  at  any  time  they  desired  to 

word  i«  TO(r>ni  the  translation  1  Bow  rariously  is  that  Greek  word 

translated  in  the  rersion*  ancient  anil  modem  !  There  are  two  fMark  x. 

II.  Lake  x»i   \H  ,  to  one  [Matthew  xix.  '.>  j  that  Mich  ground  of  divorce 

»»«  not  excepted  by  Jem*.    s<,m<-  <  ritici  line  presumed  to  think,  by 

re  io»wer,  be  avoided  the  giving  offcoce  either  to  the  school  of 

.  or  to  that  of  Hillel.  fSclden,  Uxor  Euraica,  I.  iii.  c.  18—22. 

2*  :;i  , 

r  Th»  principle*  of  the  Roman  jar  imprudence  are  exposed  by  Jurti. 

man  ,  [IfWtitnt.  I.  i.  tit.  x.j  and  the  lawi  and   manner*  of  the  different 
<  f  antiquity  concerning  forbidden  degree*,  (Sec.  are  copiously 

explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  hi«   Element*  of  Civil  Law,  (p,  108.  314 
*ork  of  amasing,  though  rarioo*,  reading  ;  but.  which  cannot  be 

prai«ed  for  philosophical  precision. 
«  When  her  father  A^nppa  died,  '\   I)  44  ,  Berenice  was  sixteen 

years  of  age.  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Aotiquit.  Judaic  I.  xix.  r.  'j.  p.  962,  edit. 


legitimate  their  natural  children,  the  conversion 
was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and 
fidelity  they  had  already  tried.  By  this  epithet  of 
natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concubine  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery, 
prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluc- 
tantly grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life  ;  and 
these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law, 
bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  con- 
dition of  their  mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen. 
The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  without 
reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state." 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,    Guardians  and 
or  in  Roman  words,  of  tutor  and  pupil,  wards. 

which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,*  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature. 
The  person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always 
be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend. 
If  the  deceased  father  had  not  signified  his  choice, 
the  agnats,  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  de- 
gree, were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guard- 
ians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  exposing 
the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in 
his  death  ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should 
constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If 
the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consangui- 
nity, afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was 
supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  praetor  of  the 
city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.  But  the 
person  whom  they  named  to  this  public  office  might 
be  legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by 
ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or  ad- 
verse interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guard- 
ianships with  which  he  was  already  burthened,  and 
by  the  immunities  which  were  granted  to  the  useful 
labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  and  think, 
he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority 
was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind 
himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige 
others  for  his  personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  tutor  often  gave  security,  and 
always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of 
diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and 
almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred 
trust.     The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed 

Havorcamp.)  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus 
(A.  D.  7!>.)  invitus  invitam  invisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned 
the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Rarinc. 

t  The  JEgyptia  conjunx  of  Virgil  (yEneid,  viii.  688.)  seems  to  he 
numbered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  against 
Augustus,  the  senate,  anil  the  gods  of  Italy. 

a  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children, 
are  staled  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit.  x.)the  Pandects,  (I.  i.  tit.  vii  )  the 
Code,  (1.  v.  tit.  xxv.)  and  the  Novels.  (1.  Ixxiv.  lxxxix.)  The  researches 
of  llciiiceeius  and  Ciannone  (ad   Legem  Juliainet  l'apium  I'oppaeam,  C. 

iv.  p.  184— 17S.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  ioh— 108.)  illustrate  tins  In- 
teresting and  domestic  subject. 

x  Bee  Hie-  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit. 
xiii — xxvi.)  ihc  Pandects,  (I.  xxvi.  xxvii.)  and  the  Code,  (I.  v.  tit. 
xxviii— Ixx.) 
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by  the  civilians  at  fourteen  ;  but  as  the  faculties  of 

the  mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body, 

a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the  fortunes  of 

the  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience  and 

headstrong  passions.     Such  a  trustee  had  been  first 

instituted  by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the 

blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  a  madman :  and  the 

minor  was  compelled,  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 

same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he 

accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage 

of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians  ;  a  sex  created 

to   please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have 

attained  the  age  of  reason  and  experience.     Such 

at  least  was  the  stern  and  haughty  spirit  of  the 

ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly  mollified 

before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

„  „  „  II.  The  original  right  of  property 

II.  OfThings.  .     .       .,.„,,        ,      v     f,     J 

Right  of  pro.    can  only  be  justified  by  the  accident 

Perty-  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on 

this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  civilians/  The  savage  who  hollows 
a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle, 
or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in 
a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe, 
the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were  com- 
mon to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time 
and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.  His 
hungry  brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their 
own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of 
the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength 
and  dexterity.  If  his  provident  care  preserves  and 
multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tract- 
able to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual 
title  to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  pro- 
geny, which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone. 
If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  suste- 
nance and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted 
into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour, 
create  a  new  value,  and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are 
painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter, 
the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind  :  that  whatever 
they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and 
that  every  man  who  envies  their  felicity,  may  pur- 
chase similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar 
diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and 
plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island. 
But  the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  con- 
tinues the  same:  the  common  rights,  the  equal 
inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold 
and  crafty  ;  each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed 
by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  master;  and  it  is 

y  Institut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i.  ii.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of 
Caiusand  Heineccius  (I.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69 — 91.)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of 
Theophilus,  (p.  207 — 265.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved  in 
the  Pandects,  (1   i.  tit.  viii.  leg.  41.  No.  1.) 

z  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro,  (de  Re 
RusticS,  1.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  141.  c.  x.  p.  160,  161.  edit.  Gesner,)  and  clouded 
by  Pliny's  declamation.  (Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  2.)  A  just  and  learned 
comment  is  given  in  the  Administration  des  Terres  cliez  les  Romains, 
(p.  12-66.) 
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the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters. 
In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  in- 
justice, the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded 
by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active 
insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the 
arts  of  life  and  the  wages  of  industry ;  and  as  soon 
as  civil  government  and  exclusive  property  have 
been  introduced,  they  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  race.  Except  in  the  singu- 
lar institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  false  and 
dangerous  innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  wealth  surmounted  the 
ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition  and  an  ob- 
solete statute ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  two  jugera  ;z  a  statute  which  con- 
fined the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five 
hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres 
of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  consisted 
only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods 
of  an  alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the 
first  hostile  occupier  ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the 
profitable  trade  of  war  ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons 
was  the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian 
sheep,  the  slaves  of  Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold 
of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language  of  ancient 
jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten 
before  the  age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  manceps  or  mancipium, 
taken  with  the  hand  ;  and  whenever  they  were  sold 
or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some  as- 
surance that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen.*  A  citizen 
could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent  dereliction, 
and  such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could 
not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet  according  to  the 
twelve  tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  mova- 
bles, and  of  two  years  for  immovables,  abolished 
the  claim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the  actual  pos- 
sessor had  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from 
the  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  pro- 
prietor.b  Such  conscientious  injustice,  without  any 
mixture  of  fraud  or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the 
members  of  a  small  republic  ;  but  the  various 
periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years,  deter- 
mined by  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  lati- 
tude of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  term  of 
prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  per- 
sonal fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians, 


a  The  res  mancipe  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by 
Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xviii.  p.  618, 619.)  and  Bynkershoek.  (Opp.  torn, 
i.  p.  306 — 315.)  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary  ;  and  as  none 
except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own. 

b  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  423.)  infers, 
that  there  could  not  then  he  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than 
now  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace, 
he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  con- 
ditions. (Institut.  I.  ii.  tit.  vi  ) 
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and  their  general  idea  of  property  is  that  of  simple, 
uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  use,  of  usufruct.'  of  servitudes,*  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and 
houses,  are  abundantly  explained  by  the  professors 
of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  property,  as  far 
as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or 
the  transformation  oi'  substances,  are  in\  estimated 
with  metaphysical  suhtilty  l>\  the  same  civilians. 
or  inheritance  The  personal  title  of  the  first  pro- 
»i«i  succession.  prietor    mus|   ^   determined  by  his 

death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance 
of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children, 
the  associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his 
wealth.  This  natural  inheritance  has  been  pro- 
teeted  by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age, 
and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow 
and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope,  that 
a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 
The  principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal, 
but  the  order  has  been  variously  established  by  con- 
fenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  insti- 
tutions, or  by  some  partial  example  which  was 
originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  juris- 
prudence of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated 
from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the 
Jewish,*  the  Athenian,'  or  the  English  institutions.? 
<  >n  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  un- 
less they  were  already  freed  from  his  paternal 
power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  posses- 
sions. The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture 
was  unknown  ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just 
level  :  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to 
an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate;  and  if 
any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature 
death,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession 
drfl  degree*  of  must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches, 
undred.  The  degrees  of  kindredh  are  numbered 
by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  com- 
mon parent  to  the  next  heir:  my  father  stands  in 
tin-  first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  chil- 
dren in  the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series 
may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured  in  a  gene- 
alogical table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  Home  ;  the  agnats,  or  persons  connected 


'he  Institutes,  >\.  i.  tit.  iv.  v.)  and  the  Pandect*,  (I.  vii.)  Noodt 
ha*  composed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  de  Usufruclu.  (Opp  torn 
i.  p.  387—478.) 

I  tlOM  dr.   ffrnrffffffftui  HIT  diinil  ll  in  the  Institutes,  fl.ii. 

lod  P  ndecU,  (L  riii.J    Cicero  (pro  Maren A,  <   0    lod  Lactan. 

•itnt.  Di» in  l.i  r  i.)  affect  to  faugh  at  the  insignificant  doe. 
trine,  de  aqni  pluril  arcendt,  tec.  Vet  it  might  be  of  frequent  use 
among  litigious  neighbour*,  both  in  town  and  country. 

c   Among  the  patriarchs,  th<-  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystil  and  spiritual 

primogeniture   'Geoeaia  xxr.  31.)    In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  waa  en- 
titled to  a  doable  portion  of  inheritance.  '''■  nterenomy  xxi.  17.  with 
i  jodk  iooa  Commentary.) 
i  At  Athens  the  ion*  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughter*  were  endow. 

ed   at   the  discretion  of  their    brother*.     Bee  the  i:\ni.iKoi  pleading*  of 
wroth  rolnme  ot  the  (.r.-.-k  Orator*,)  illustrated  bi  the 

.nd  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  anil  a 
man  of  geajiua. 

I    inland,  the  eldest   son  alon<-  inherit*  nil  the  land  ;  n  law,  ny« 

the  orthodox  Judge  BUckstone,  (Coraroentarie*  on  the  Lawfol  Bng 


by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in 
the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition  ;  but  a 
female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any  legal 
claims ;  and  the  cognats  of  every  rank,  without  ex- 
cepting the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were 
disinherited  by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and 
aliens.  Among  the  Romans  a  gens  or  lineage  was 
united  by  a  common  name  and  domestic  rites ; 
the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or 
Marcellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or 
Claudian  race:  the  default  of  the  agnats,  of  the 
same  surname,  w  as  supplied  by  the  larger  denomi- 
nation of  gentiles ;  aud  the  vigilance  of  the  laws 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent 
of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dic- 
tated the  Voconian  law,1  which  abolished  the  right 
of  female  inheritance.  As  long  as  virgins  were 
given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of  the  wife 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a 
foreign  house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While 
the  maxims  of  Catok  were  revered,  they  tended  to 
perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous 
mediocrity :  till  female  blandishments  insensibly 
triumphed  ;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  lost  in 
the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigour 
of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the 
prastors.  Their  edicts  restored  emancipated  and 
posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature  ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats,  they  preferred  the 
blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of  the  gentiles, 
whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered 
with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers 
and  sons  was  established  in  the  Tertullian  and 
Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate. 
A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was  introduced  by 
the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to  revive  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded : 
the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  series, 
was  accurately  defined  ;  and  each  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  blood  and  affection,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman  citizen.1 
The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  Introduetion  and 
by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the  general  liberty  of  testa. 

,  / ,     ,        .         meDts- 

and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver : 

but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary 

land,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers. 
It  may  he  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  their  industry. 

h  Blackstone's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  represent  and  compare  the 
derreesof  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  sepa. 
rate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  afriiiibus,  is  inserted  or 
abridged  in  the  Pandects.  (I.  xxxviii.  tit.  x.)  In  the  seventh  degrees 
he  computes  (No.  18  )  1021  persons. 

i  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Home  584.  The 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age,  (Frenshemius,  Supple, 
meut.  Livian.  xlvi.  .10)  found  an  occasion  ol  exercising  his  generosity 
to  hi*  mother,  listers,  Jc< .  (Polybius,  torn.  ii.  I.  xxxi.  p.  1453 — 1464. 
edit.  Qronov.  a  domestic  witness.) 

k  Legem  Voconiam  (Ernesti,  Clavis  Cireroniana)  magna  voce  bonis 
lil'Tihu-  'at  sixty- 'ive  years  of  age)  siiasissem,  says  old  Cain,  (de  Senec- 
tiit'-,  c.  ■>.)     Aulu.s  Gel  Out  (vii.  13,  xvii.  fi.)  has  saved  some  passages, 

I  pee  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Cains,  (I  ii.  tit.  viii. 
n,  130—144  )  and  Justinian,  (I.  iii.  tit.  i  — vi.  with  the  Greek  version  of 
'I  heophilus,  p.  515—674.  5H8-fiOii  )  the  Pandects,  (I.  xxxviii.  tit.  vi— 
xvii.)  the  Code,  t'l.  vi.  tit.  It  — Ix.)  and  the  Novels,  (rxviii.) 
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and  partial  wills,  which  prolong  the  dominion  of 
the  testator  beyond  the  grave.™  In  the  simple  state 
of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty is  seldom  indulged  :  it  was  introduced  at 
Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  and  the  private  testa- 
ments of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by 
the  twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,11 
a  Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to 
the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes,  and 
the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by 
an  occasional  act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  per- 
mission of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver 
promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in  the 
presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five 
classes  of  the  Roman  people  ;  a  sixth  witness  at- 
tested their  concurrence  ;  a  seventh  weighed  the 
copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary 
purchaser;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a 
fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular 
ceremony,0  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks, 
was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Severus ;  but  the 
praetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple  testa- 
ment, for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signa- 
tures of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  excep- 
tion, and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of 
that  iuiportant  act.  A  domestic  monarch,  who 
reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children, 
might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  affection :  his 
arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an  unworthy  son  by 
the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  mortifying  pre- 
ference of  a  stranger.  But  the  experience  of  un- 
natural parents  recommended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence :  they  were  compelled 
to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ; 
and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole 
causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  nature  and  society. t  Unless  a 
legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an 
action  or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament ;  to  sup- 
pose that  their  father's  understanding  was  impaired 
by  sickness  or  age  ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from 
his  rigorous  sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of 
the  magistrate.  In  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, an  essential  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies. 
The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to 
any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the 
testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  charac- 


m  That  succession  was  the  rule,  testament  the  exception,  is  proved 
by  Taylor,  (Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  519—527.)  a  learned,  rambling, 
spirited  writer.  In  the  second  and  third  books  the  method  of  the  Insti- 
tutes is  doubtless  preposterous;  and  the  chancellor  Duquesseau 
(CEuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  275.)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the  place 
of  Tribonian.  Vet  covenants  before  successions  is  not  surely  the 
natural  order  of  the  civil  laws. 

n  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a 
childless  father  only  could  make  a  will.  (Plutarch,  in  Solon,  torn.  i.  p. 
164.     See  Isaeus  and  Jones.) 

o  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius,  (in  August,  c. 
101.  in  Neron.  c.  4.)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  ii.  p.  976.)  is  surprised  otov  <Se  diatftjKar 
7pa<-/>a><Tii>  erepouv  /lev  a7To\enrov<riv  KArjpovt/ioi's',  trepoi  3e  Tru>\ov<rt  rar 
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ter,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and 
discharged  the  gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality, 
which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the  name 
of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality 
of  a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and 
leave  only  risk  and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion ;  to 
deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear 
fourth  for  his  own  emolument.  A  reasonable  time 
was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion  between  the 
debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should 
accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the 
benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demands  of  the  credi- 
tors could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effects. 
The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during 
his  life,  or  rescinded  after  his  death :  the  persons 
whom  he  named  might  die  before  him,  or  reject  the 
inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualifi- 
cation. In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he 
was  permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs, 
to  replace  each  other  according  to  the  order  of  the 
testament ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an 
infant  to  bequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied 
by  a  similar  substitution.11  But  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testa- 
ment: each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion 
acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was  never 
clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  gene- 
rations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law     codicils  and 
established  the  use  of  codicils.     If  a  trusts. 

Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province 
of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his 
legitimate  or  testamentary  heir  ;  who  fulfilled  with 
honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  re- 
quest, which  the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus 
were  not  authorized  to  enforce.  A  codicil  might  be 
expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language  ;  but 
the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that 
it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author.  His 
intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal ; 
and  the  invention  of fidei-commissa,  or  trusts,  arose 
from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and 
positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or 
Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a  child- 
less Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen, 
could  act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which 
abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the  legacy 
or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces  ;r  and  an  only  daughter 

ovcriav.  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xx.  p.  627.  edit. 
Schulting)  is  almost  too  exclusive— solum  in  usii  est. 

p  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public  and 
private  crimes,  for  which  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father. 

q  The  substitutions  fidei-comnussaires  of  the  modern  civil  law  is  a 
feudal  idea  grafted  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei  commissa.  (Institutions  du  Droit 
Francois,  torn.  i.  p.  347—383.  Denissart,  Decisions  de  Jurispru- 
dence, torn.  iv.  p.  577—604.)  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth 
degree  by  an  abuse  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  Novel;  a  partial, 
perplexed,  declamatory  law. 

r  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  ii.  1.  hi.  p.  814.  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies 
in  Greek  money  the  sum  of  25,000  drachms. 
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was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's 
house.  The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affec- 
tion, suggested  a  liberal  artifice  :  a  qualified  citi- 
zen was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or 
injunction  that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.  "N  arious 
\\  as  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situa- 
tion ;  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their 
country,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their 
oath;  and  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the 
mask,  of  patriotism,  they  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus 
relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  con- 
fidential testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  un- 
ravelled the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican 
jurisprudence.*  But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts 
degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the  trustee  was 
enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees,  to 
reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on 
the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions 
of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments 
was  strict  and  literal  ;  but  the  language  of  t)-usts 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and 
technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians.1 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind 
are  imposed  by  their  public  and  pri- 
vate relations  :  but  their  specific  obligations  to  each 
other  can  only  be  the  effect  of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a 
benefit,  or.  3.  an  injury  :  and  when  these  obligations 
are  ratified  by  law ,  the  interested  party  may  com- 
pel the  performance  by  a  judicial  action.  On  this 
principle  the  civilians  of  every  country  have  erected 
a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  uni- 
versal reason  and  justice.11 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  human 
and  social  faith)  was  worshipped,  not 
only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more 
amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity, 
they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and 
simple  performance  of  the  most  burthensome  en- 
gagements.1 Yet  among  the  same  people,  according 
to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs, 
a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not 
create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipulation.  Whatever  might 
be  the  etymolog]  of  tin;  Latin  word,  it  conveyed  the 
idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was 
always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and 
answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of 
Seius.  I  do  promise  — was  the  reply  of  Scmproriius. 
The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his 
ability  and  inclination,  might  be  separately  sued  at 

revolution*  of   thf    Roman    lawn   of    inheritance    are  finely, 
.     sometime*  fancifully,  deduced   by  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  dea 

I.OIX.    I.    JUll., 

•  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testament*,  codicil*. 

<n<i  trusts,  U.e  principle*  ire  ascertained  in  the  Institute*  of 

'  1    ii.  tit    n-ix.   p  01— 144.)  Jii-.tirn.irt.  (J,  ii.  tit  X— xxv.)  and 

■  :■      514      ;irid    the    immense  detail   ocenpien   twelve 

axvni—  xxxix  ,  oi  the  Pandect*. 

i  Tlrr  Institute*  of  Caiu*.  (I.  Ii.  tit.  ix  x.  n  144—214  ,  of  Jurtinian, 

in  tit  xiv.  -  xxx  I  iv.  tn  i  — vi.) and nf Theophiln*  (p.fJIS— 837  , 

•  nr  sorts  of  obligations— all)  re,  ant  rerbin,  ant  titcrit,  ml 

:ii      but   I  com.   *  rn\~-lf  partral  to  my  own  'lit  ision. 
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the  option  of  Seius  ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition,  or 
order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from 
the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious 
and  deliberate  consent  was  justly  required  to  sus- 
tain the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ;  and  the 
citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians 
successfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engage- 
ments into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The 
praetors,  as  the  guardians  of  social  faith,  admitted 
every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate 
act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable 
obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a 
remedy. ' 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second 
class,  as  they  were  contracted  by  the 
delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
with  the  epithet  of  real.2  A  grateful  return  is  due 
to  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted 
with  the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to 
the  sacred  duty  of  restitution.  In  the  case  of  a 
friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side 
of  the  lender  only  ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the  side  of  the 
receiver  ;  but  in  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish 
commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compen- 
sated by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore 
is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  Latin  language  very  happily  expresses 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  commodalum 
and  the  mutuum,  which  our  poverty  is  reduced  to  con- 
found under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of 
a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  same  individual  thing  with  which  he 
had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary  supply  of 
his  wants  ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use 
and  consumption,  and  he  discharged  this  mutual 
engagement,  substituting  the  same  specific  value, 
according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of  weight, 
and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  sale,  the  ab- 
solute dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and 
he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold 
or  silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  con- 
tract, that  of  location,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind. 
Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for 
a  definite  term  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an 
additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and 
employment.  In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which 
may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  commissions, 
the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the 
object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the 
parties.     The  substantial   pledge  has  been  refined 

x  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Poly  bills  (I.  vi.  p.  693. 
I.  xxxi.  p.  1459,  1460.)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  applause — 
omnium  maxime  et  prccipue  (idem  coluit.  (A.  Gellius,  xx.  1.) 

y  The  Jus  Praetonum  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus  is  a  separate  and 
Httafactory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt.  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  483—564.)  And 
I  will  here  observe  that  the  univeraities  ol  Holland  and  Brandenburgb, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied  the 
eivil  law  on  the  mostjust  and  liberal  principle*. 

'  I  he  nice  and  various  subject  of  contract*  by  consent  is  spread  over 
four  book*  (xvm— xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  best 
d<  reiving  of  the  attention  of  an  English  student. 
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into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  hypotheca ; 
and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  im- 
putes, from  that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or 
loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It  may  be 
fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  interest :  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit, 
he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transac- 
tion. In  this  boundless  subject,  the  historian  will 
observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of 
the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  mate- 
rially affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. '  The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance 
the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to 
content  himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If 
the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  con- 
tagion, or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  proportion- 
able relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws  :  five  years 
were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly 
improvements  could  be  expected  from  a  farmer, 
who,  at  each  moment,  might  be  ejected  by  the  sale 
interest  of  °f tne  es*ate.a  Usury  ,b  the  inveterate 
money.  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  twelve  tables,0  and  abolished  by 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their 
wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of 
the  praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of 
Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  con- 
fined to  the  moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent.  ;  six 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  stand- 
ard of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  twelve  was 
granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which  the  wiser  an- 
cients had  not  attempted  to  define  ;  but  except  in 
this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
usury  was  severely  restrained."1  The  most  simple 
interest  was  condemned  by  the  clergy  of  the  east 
and  west  :e  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit,  which 
had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  have 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind/ 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the 
strict  obligation  of  repairing  an  injury ; 
and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice,  acquires  a 
personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  pro- 
perty of  another  be  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  requi- 
site degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  benefit  which   we   derive   from   such   tempo- 

a  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects,  (1.  xix.)and  the 
Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  lxv.)  The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears 
to  have  heen  a  custom  rather  than  a  law  ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of 
land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was  removed  only 
in  the  year  1775,  (Encyclopedic  Methodique,  torn.  i.  de  la  Jurispru- 
dence, p.  668,  669.)  and  1  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in 
the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted  to  reside. 

b  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three 
books  of  G.  Noodt,  de  I'cenore  et  usuris.  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  175 — 268  ) 
The  interpretation  of  the  asses  or  centesimie  usurce  at  twelve,  the  un- 
ciariiE  at  one  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and  civilians: 
Noodt,  (1.  ii.  c  2  p.  207.)  Gravina,  (Op|>.  p.  205,  &c.  210.)  Heineccius, 
I Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xv.)  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
1\  xxii.  c.  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  Defense  de  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  torn.  iii.  p. 
478,  &c.)  and  above  all  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  (de  Pecunia  Veteri, 
1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213—272  and  his  three  Antexegeses,  p.  455—655.)  the 
founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable  opinion  ;  which  is, 
however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

c  Primo  xii  tabu  I  is  saucittim  est  ne  quis  unciario  fcenore  amplius 
exerceret.  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16.)  Pour  pen  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.)  qu'on  soit  verse  dans  Ihistoire  de  Rome,  on 
verra  qii'iine  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  etre  l'ouvrage  des  decemvirs. 
Was  Tacitus  ignorant— or  stupid?  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
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rary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible 
for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a 
voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  au- 
thor. s  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen 
goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass 
through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands, 
but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years 
could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They  were  re- 
stored by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the  injury 
was  compensated  by  double  or  three-fold,  or  even 
quadruple,  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  per- 
petrated by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robber 
had  been  surprised  in  the  fact,  or  detected  by  a  sub- 
sequent research.  The  Aquilianlawh  defended  the 
living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle, 
from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence ;  the  highest 
price  was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  do- 
mestic animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding 
his  death  ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was 
granted  on  the  destruction  of  any  other  valuable 
effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened 
by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  :  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word 
or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuni- 
ary equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  de- 
cemvirs had  confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which 
did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by  con- 
demning the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of 
twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of 
money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound 
to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  insolence 
of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap 
amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets 
striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and 
his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced 
their  clamours  by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five 
pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value  of  one  shilling.1 
The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined  and  estimated 
the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In 
the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  as- 
sumed aright  to  consider  the  various  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may 
aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  injured 
person ;  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punish- 
ment, an  example,  he  invaded  the  province,  though, 
perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the  criminal  law. 

patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might 
attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur. 

d  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  ftiKli  - 
tutes;  but  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pan- 
dects (1.  xxii.  tit.  i.  ii.)  and  the  Code,  (I.  iv.  tit.  xxxii.  xxxiii.) 

e  The  fathers  are  unanimous  :  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres-,  p.  144, 
&c.)  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Ohrysostom,  (see  his  frivolous  argu- 
ments in  Noodt,  I.  i.e.  7.  p.  188.)  Gregory  of  !\yssa,  Ambrose,  Jerom, 
Aiffeustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

f  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or 
abuse  of  usury.  According  to  the  etymology  of  faints  and  toi:o<-,  the 
principal  is  supposed  to  generate  the  interest :  a  breed  of  barren  metal, 
exclaims  Shakspeare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public  voice. 

g-  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  E*say  on 
the  Law  of  Bailment.  (London, 1781,  p.  127.  in  8vo.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster, 
the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Isaeus,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

h  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137 — 172.)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise 
ad  Legem  Aquiliam.  (Pandect.  I   ix.  tit.  ii.) 

i  Aulus  Gellius  (Noel.  Attic,  xx.  i.)  borrowed  his  story  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  xii  tables. 
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The  execution  of  the  Alban  dicta- 
tor, who  was  dismembered  by  eight 
horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the 
last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes."  But  this  act  of  jus- 
tice, or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in 
the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the  command  of  a  single 
,  „       man.     The  twelve  tables  afford  a  more 

S*»entv  of  the  .    . 

twelve  tables.      decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit, 

since  they  were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate, 
and  accepted  by  the  tree  voices  of  the  people  :  yet 
these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,1  are  written 
iu  characters  of  blood.m  They  approve  the  inhu- 
man and  unequal  principle  of  retaliation;  and  the 
forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a 
limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the 
offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  dis- 
tributed with  much  liberality  the  slighter  chastise- 
ments of  flagellation  and  servitude  ;  and  nine  crimes 
of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy 
of  death.  1 .  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or 
of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The 
mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious : 
the  head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in 
a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and, 
after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was 
suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or 
inauspicious  tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the 
city  :  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure, 
or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of 
a  citizen  ;  for  which  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison 
is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger  ;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious 
events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had  in- 
fected the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste 
virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons."  The  parricide  who 
violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was 
cast  into  tin-  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack  ; 
and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were 
successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companions.0 
Italy  produces  no  monkeys  ;  but  the  want  could 
never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.0  4.  The  ma- 
lice of  an  incendiary.  Mb  r  the  previous  ceremony 
of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames ; 
and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to 

k  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  2H.)  is  weighty  and  solemn.     At  tu  dictis 
Albane  routeres  isa  barab  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil's  humanity. 

•  '.  :         Heyne,  with  Ins  iimj.iI  good  taste,  observes  thai  the 

subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shuld  of  £n*as,  (tom.  ni.  p.  229) 

I   The  age  of  Draco  [Olympiad  xxxix.  I.)  is  fixed  hy  Sir  John  Mar- 

(  lie. n  Chronica*,  p.  683 — 606  |  and  Coraini.  [Fasti  Attici,  torn. 

in    |i.  o2  ,     Pot  hi*  laws,  see  the  writers  00  the  government  of  Athens, 

'■1  ursius,  Potter,  Ate. 

m  The  eighth,  it  delicti*,  of  the  xii  table*  ia  delineated  by  Gravina. 

Opp.  p.  '£ri.  293.  with  a  commentary,  p.  214— 230.)  AulusGellius,  (xx. 

'  »ll  tio  Legato  Mi— iniiim  1 1  Romaaarum  aflbrd  much 

original  information. 

I    vy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  aeras,  of  .'JiHlO  persons 
'•,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning, 

I     i:  riii.  18.]    Mr   Home  discriminate*  tbeajgea  of  private  and  pub- 
lic virtue    T>si\  v  vol     i.    p.  22,23.1       I  would   rather  say   that  such 

ebollition*  of  muchief  (a*  in  Prance  in  the  year  1600)  are  accident*  and 

prodigi.*  which  leave  DO  mark*  on  the  manners  of  a  nation 

I.  (  xii  Table*  aod  Cicero  (pro  Roacio  A  merino,  c  ,26,  20,  are  con- 
tent  with  the  *ack  ;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  C'onl  rovers,  v.  4.)  adorns  it  with 
serpents;  Juvenal  pities  tbe   guiltless  monkey,  finnoxia  simia— Satir 


approve  the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  per- 
jury. The  corrupt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his 
falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal  by 
the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  deficiency  of 
written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge, 
who  accepted  bribes,  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous 
sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city. 
The  author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chas- 
tisement, but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to  ex- 
pire under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.0-  8.  The 
nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a 
neighbour's  corn.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a 
grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities 
were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more 
valuable  tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine 
of  twenty-five  pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  in- 
cantations ;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an 
enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  remove  from  their 
seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of 
the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  re- 
mains to  be  told ;  and  I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the 
literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  specious  refine- 
ments of  modern  criticism/  After  the  judicial  proof 
or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the 
power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison, 
twelve  ounces  of  rice  was  his  daily  food  ;  he  might 
be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight ; 
and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market- 
place, to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the 
debt  wa»  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life  ; 
the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold 
in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber  :  but  if  several 
creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they 
might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their 
revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates 
for  this  savage  law  have  insisted,  that  it  must 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud 
from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to 
discharge  ;  but  experience  would  dissipate  this 
salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could 
be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life 
or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly 
polished,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was 


xiii.  156.)  Hadrian,  (iipud  Dositlieum  Magistrnm,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  p.  874 — 
K"(7.  with  Scluilting's  Note,)  Modest  inns,  (Pandect,  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg. 
9.)  Constautine,  iCnd.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvii.)  and  Justinian,  (Institut.  I.  iv.  tit. 
xviii.)  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But  this  fanci- 
ful execution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodic  tamen  vivi  exuruntur 
vel  ;n I  best  ias  dantur.  (Paul.  Seutent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  p.  512.  edit. 
Scliulting.) 

]i  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostitis,  after  the  second  Punic 

war.  (Plutarch  in  Romulo,  torn.  i.  p.  57.)    During  the  Cimbric,  P. 

Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.  (Liv.  E  pi  torn.  1.  Ixviii.) 

<i  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fust  is,  (I.  ii.  epist.  ii.  154.)  but  Cicero 
'<le  Republics,  I.  iv.  apud  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  ix.  6.  in  Frag- 
ment. I'liilosoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  393.  edit.  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decern- 
virs  made  libels  a  capital  offence;  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  fauxissent 

—perpaucas. 

r  Bynkerihoek  (Observat.  Juris  Rom.  I.  i.  c.  i.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
'■> — II.)  labour*  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  fiorly,  but 
the  price,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  per- 
petual harsh  metaphor;  nor  can  be  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of 
Quintilian,  Ocilius,  Pavonius,  and  Tertulliau.  Sec  Aultis  Gellius, 
Noct.  Attic,  xxi. 
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abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witnesses, 
and  judges  ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence 
of  immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian 
laws  prohibited  the  magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a 
free  citizen  any  capital  or  even  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  art- 
fully, and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not 
of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the 

Abolition  or  ob-  .  .....  . 

livioo  of  penal  insufficiency  ot  civil  actions,  the  peace 
Iaws'  and  j  ustice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly 

maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  gaols,  are 
the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to  ignorance,  po- 
verty, and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of 
similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and 
abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  re- 
public :  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the 
slave,  or  the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this 
strict  and  summary  justice  might  be  exercised  with- 
out restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of 
Rome.  Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal, 
which  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  the  praetor,  to 
the  cognizance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline 
of  education  ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  account- 
able to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children, 
since  he  disposed,  without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their 
liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing 
emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to  avenge 
his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  ap- 
proved the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though 
in  open  day-light  a  robber  could  not  be  slain  with- 
out some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint. 
Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed 
might  freely  exercise  his  revenge  ;  the  most  bloody 
or  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the  provocation  ;  • 
nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  of- 
fender, or  that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacri- 
fice his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  ambitious  Roman 
who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or  imitate 
their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods : 
each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  a  sword 
of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repug- 
nant to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been  already 

s  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Graer.  torn.  v.  p.  2 — 48.) 
is  in  defence  of  a  husband  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  right 
of  husbands  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  is  discussed  with  much 
learning  by  Dr.  Taylor.  (Lectiones  Lysiacae,  c.  xi.  in  Reiske,  torn,  vi 
p.  301— 308  ) 

t  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  19.  Percurrent  rapha. 
nique  mngilesque.  (Catull.  p.  41,  42.  edit.  Vossian.)  Hunc  mugilis 
inlrat.  (Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  317.)  Hunc  perminxere  calones.  (Horat.  I. 
i.  Satir.  ii.  44.)  Familiae  stuprandum  dedit  .  .  fraudi  non  fuit.  (Val 
Maxim.  1.  vi.  c.  1.  No.  13.) 

u  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Publicola, 
torn.  i.  p.  197.)  and  it  fully  justifies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of 
Caesar,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  imperial  government. 
Jure  csestis  existimatur,  (in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Read  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Cicero  and  Marius  a  few  months  after  the  ides  of  March,  (ad 
Fam.  xi.  27,  28.) 

*  ripwroi  oi:  A#i]vaio<  tov  tc  cruSiipof  KareOei/To.  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
The  historian  who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilization, 
wt.uIH  disdain  the  barbarism  of  a  European  court. 

y  He  first  rated  at  millies  (800,000/.)  the  damages  of  Sicilv,  (Divi- 


sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country."  The 
barbarous  practice  Of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of 
peace,"  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  the  two 
purest  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  free- 
dom to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was 
never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted 
with  atrocious  crimes.  The  failure  of  penal  laws 
was  more  sensibly  felt  when  every  vice  was  inflamed 
by  faction  at  home  and  dominion  abroad.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  anarchy  ;  each  minister  of  the  republic 
was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and 
their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as 
the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy. 
After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be 
sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser 
himself/  that  on  refunding  the  thirteenth  part  of  his 
plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxuri- 
ous exile/ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  re-  Revival  of  cani_ 
store  the  proportion  of  crimes  and  ,al  punishments. 
punishments,  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired 
to  restrain  the  licence,  rather  than  to  oppress  the 
liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary 
proscription  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  citi- 
zens/ But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  re- 
spected the  prejudices  of  the  times  ;  and  instead  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber 
or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or 
the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was 
content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by  the 
penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language, 
by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian, 
and  afterwards  the  Pompeian,  and  Julian,  laws  in- 
troduced a  new  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;b 
and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  dis- 
guised their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of 
the  original  authors.  But  the  invention  and  fre- 
quent use  of  extraordinary  jtains,  proceeded  from 
the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound, 
at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative powers.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to 

natin  in  Caecilium,  c.  5.)  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  quadringenties, 
(320,000/. — 1.  Actio  in  Verrem,  c.  18.)  and  was  finally  content  with  tri- 
cies,  (24.000Z.)  Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  torn.  iii.  p.  1584.)  has  not  dis. 
sembled  the  popular  suspicion  and  report. 

i  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  trium- 
virate, when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Corinthian  plate.   (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  3.) 

a  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus.  (1.  ix.  c.  2.  No. 
1.)  Florus  (iv.  21.)  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian, 
(de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  95.  torn.  ii.  p.  133.  edit.  Schweigaeuser)  more 
accurately  computes  40  victims  of  the  seuatorian  rank,  and  1600  of  the 
equestrian  census  or  order. 

b  For  the  penal  law,  (Leges  Corneliae,  Pompeiae,  Julias,  of  Sylla, 
Pompey,  and  the  Caesars)  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus,  (I.  iv.  tit.  xviii 
—xxx.  p.  497—528.  edit.  Schulting,)  the  Gregorian  Code,  (Fragment. 
1.  xix.  p.  705,  706,  in  Schulting,)  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarura  et 
Romanarum,  (tit.  i.  xv.)  the  Theodosian  Code,  (1.  ix.)  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, (1.  ix.)  the  Pandects,  (xlviii.)  the  Institutes,  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.)  and 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus,  (p.  917—926.) 
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maintain  the  peace  of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary 
and  risrid  administration  of  justice  :  the  freedom  of 
the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the 
Spanish  malefactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a 
Roman,  was  elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on 
a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross/  Occasional  rescripts 
issued  from  the  throne  to  decide  the  questions  which, 
by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass 
the  authority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Trans- 
portation and  beheading  were  reserved  for  honour- 
able persons  :  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged 
or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers 
were  pursued  and  extirpated  as  the  enemies  of  so- 
cietj  ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made 
a  capital  offence;"  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly 
considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The 
decrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were 
too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal 
dansrer  which  he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his 
life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  theology,  ethics,  and  jurispru- 
dence. Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  cor- 
roborate each  other  ;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a 
prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment according  to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On 
this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  life 
and  property  of  a  private  citizen  is  judged  less 
atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion, 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic:  the  ob- 
sequious civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the 
republic  is  contained  in  the  person  of  its  chief:  and 
the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the 
incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious 
rommen  e  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  im- 
pulse of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder 
and  corruption  :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
adultery  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus, 
after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to 
thil  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of  the  laws; 
and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy 
forfeitnrei  and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or 

•  It  »j*  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  Tim  crime  was  atro. 

•••  t  the  pNuisiirn'iit  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius,  (c.  9.)  among  the 

ael»  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer,  vehement,  et  in  delicti*  coer- 

.rnmodiciu. 

d  The  abactor**  or  abigeatore«,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or 

-  rive  hoCB,  or  ten    £OlU,  were  subject  to   capital    punishments. 

P  Beaten)  Recept.  I.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  p.  497,  498.)  Hadrian,  (ad.  Con- 
ill.  Brrti>  a-  moat  severe  where  the  offence  was  uk. si  frequent,  condemns 
ih*  rrimiaali  ad  gladiom,  ludi  damnationem.    I  Ipian,  de  Officio  Pro. 

■  I  mi.  in  Collatione  Legura  Mosaic,  et  Rom. tit.  xi.  p.  235.) 

*  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulas  of  Schultius  (I.  ii.  tit. 

xoi.  p.  JIT— 32a)  it  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that    the    Julian    laws 

punished  adultery  with  d.  alii  ;   and  the  mistake  arose    from    the    fraud 

et  error  of  Tribooian.     Vet  Lipsius  hail  suspected  the  truth  from  the 

ol  Tacitus,  ■Aiin.il.  ii.  50.  iii.  24.  (v.  2.)  and   even  from  the 

■  "f  Augustas,  who  distinguished   the  treasonable  frailties  of 
Ins  (rtnale  kindred. 

■e*    of  adultery,  Severn*  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of 

public   accusation.  [Cod.  Justinian,  I.  ix.  lit.  ix.  leg.  I.)     Nor  is  this 

.'  unjust— SO  rliflerentare  the  I  Si  I  Is  ol  male  or  female  infidelity. 

7  Timon     I.  i  |  ami  Thcopompus   'l.xlui.  apud  Athenaeum,  I.  xii.  p. 

■chbr  the  ktxory  and  lust  of  the  F.truwans:    wo\v ptv  rot  jt 

\ittpauott.    About  the  same  period 

11    '    '     Mfi    '      Roman  youth  studied  in  Etraria.  (Lir.  ix.  30.) 

h  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school :    <nr'  E\X»)- 

watvi  juajorreu    'Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  136.)    A    curious   dis. 

o  might  lie  formed  on  the  introduction  of  paederasty  after  the 


Unnatural  vice. 


perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands.6  Religion 
pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity 
of  the  husband  :  but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  permitted  to 
vindicate  her  wrongs  ;f  and  the  distinction  of  simple 
or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in 
the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Code  and  the  Pandects.  I  touch 
with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im- 
patience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  re- 
jects the  name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea. 
The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example 
of  the  Etruscans?  and  Greeks:'1  in  the  mad  abuse 
of  prosperity  and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  in- 
nocent was  deemed  insipid  ;  and  the  Scatinian  law,' 
which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was 
insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
multitude  of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  per- 
haps the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was 
compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  da- 
mages of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ; 
the  ravisher  might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  re- 
venge of  chastity  ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  at 
Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate 
deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours 
and  the  rights  of  a  citizen. k  But  the  practice  of 
vice  was  not  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  opinion : 
the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  confounded  with 
the  more  venial  transgressions  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the 
same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or 
female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Ju- 
venal,1 the  poets  accuse  and  celebrate  the  degene- 
racy of  the  times,  and  the  reformation  of  manners 
was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority 
of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Caesars 
proscribed  the  sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against 
society."1 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respect-  _. 

r  , '         r  Rigour  of  the 

able  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  em-  christian  em- 
pire with  the  religion  of  Constantine."   perc 
The  laws  of  Moses  were  received  as  the  divine 
original  of  justice,  and  the  christian  princes  adapted 
their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious turpitude.     Adultery  was  first  declared  to  be 

time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friend- 
ship which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But,  scelera  osteudi 
oporlet  dum  puniuntur,  abscondi  flagitia. 

i  The  name,  the  dale,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law,  are  equally 
doubtful.  (Gravina,  Opp.  p.  432,  433.  Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  No. 
108.  ICmesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum.)  But  I  will  observe 
that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  aversa  by  the 
more  polite  Italian. 

k  See  the  oration  of  iEschiiies  against  the  catamite  Timarchus,  (in 
Reiske,  Orator.  Grace,  torn.  iii.  p.  21  —  184.) 

1  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  classic  reader:  I  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  decla. 
ration  of  Ovid  : 

Odi  concubitua  qui  non  utrumque  resolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puerum  tangar  amore  viinva. 

m  ;Elins  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  Heltogabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  112. 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Philippo,  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  and 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  iii.  p.  63.  Theodosius  abolished  the 
subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both 
sexes  was  acted  with  impunity. 

ii  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery, 
sodomy,  &c.  in  the  Theodosian  (1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  I.  xi.  tit.  xxxvi. 
leg.  I.  4.)  and  Justinian  Codes,  (1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  30,  31.)  These  princes 
speak  the  language  of  passion  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently 
ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Caesars. 
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a  capital  offence  :  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assi- 
milated to  poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery  or 
parricide  ;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the 
passive  and  active  guilt  of  paederasty;  and  all  cri- 
minals of  free  or  servile  condition  were  either  drown- 
ed or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the  avenging  flames. 
The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common  sympa- 
thy of  mankind ;  but  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex 
were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indignation: 
the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  re- 
laxed the  punishment  at  least  of  female  infidelity  ; 
the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude 
and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might 
be  recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But 
the  same  emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable 
enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  per- 
secution can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of 
bis  motives."  In  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
justice,  be  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future  offences 
the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  al- 
lowance of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  par- 
don. A  painful  death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the  insertion  of 
sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  ex- 
quisite sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the 
propriety  of  the  execution,  since  the  criminals  would 
have  lost  their  hands,  had  they  been  convicted  of 
sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two 
bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Dios- 
polis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson, 
and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character. 
Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence 
of  death  and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight 
and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant:  the 
guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by  the  judges, 
and  paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to 
whom  no  crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  phi- 
losopher p  has  dared  to  remark,  that  whatever  is 
secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror 
of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny. 
But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer, 
that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason 
of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  dis- 
covery of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease. q 
Judgments  of  The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and 
the  people.  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
country/     1.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the 

o  Justinian,  Novel.  Ixxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxli.  Procopitis  in  Anecdot.  c. 
11.  16.  with  the  notes  of  Alemannus.  Theophanes,  p.  151.  Cedrenus, 
p.  368.     Zonaras,  1.  xiv.  p.  64. 

P  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  6.  That  eloquent  philoso. 
pher  conciliates  the  rights  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  should  never 
be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

q  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before  the  christian 
aera.  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatized  by 
Diodorus  Siculns,  (torn.  i.  1.  v.  p.  356.)  China  by  the  Muhomefcin  anil 
christian  travellers,  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p.  34.  trans- 
lated by  Renandot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pore  Premare,  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  torn.  xix.  p.  435.)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians. (Garcillasso  dc  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  13.     Rycaut's  translation  ;  and 


most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised 
by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin  ;  who 
alone,  without  law  or  council,  pronounced  his  arbi- 
trary judgments.  The  first  consuls  succeeded  to 
this  regal  prerogative  ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  ap- 
peal soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a  wild  demo- 
cracy, superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the 
essential  principles,  of  justice:  the  pride  of  des- 
potism was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the 
heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  a  single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints, 
imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  passions,  were 
at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  tem- 
perance of  the  Romans.  The  right  of  accusation 
was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine  ;  but  the  cog- 
nizance of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fun- 
damental law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in 
which  the  weight  of  influence  and  property  was  sure 
to  preponderate.  Repeated  proclamations  and  ad- 
journments were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  preju- 
dice and  resentment  to  subside  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen, 
or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and  such  popular 
trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence 
than  they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But  this  union 
of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or 
acquitted ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious 
client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their 
arguments  to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task  of 
convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender 
became  more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the 
offenders  continually  multiplied  ;  and  the  ready  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  people  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  ex- 
traordinary inquisitors.  In  the  first  ages  these 
questions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made 
perpetual:  four  praetors  were  annually  empowered 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason, 
extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery  ;  and  Sylla  added 
new  praetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes 
which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals. 
By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  prepared  and  di- 
rected ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  majority  of  judges,  who  with  some  truth, 
and  more  prejudice,  have  been  com- 


pared to  the  English  juries.5     To  dis- 


Select  judges. 


Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.)  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  the 
negroes,  in  their  own  country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

r  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at 
Rome  is  explained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by 
Charles  Sigonius;  (I.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  Opp.  torn.  iii.  679—864.)  and 
a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Repuhlique  Romaine  of  Beau- 
fort, (torn.  ii.  1.  v.  p.  1  —  121.)  Those  who  wish  for  more  abstruse  law, 
may  study  Noodt,  (dc  Jurisdictions  et  Imperio  Libri  duo,  torn,  i  p. 
93  —  134.)  Heineccius,  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii.  ad  Institnt.  1.  iv.  tit.  xvii. 
Element,  ad  Antiuuitat.)  and  Gravina.  (Opp.  230—251.) 

s  The  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as 
an  occasional  duty,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  the  obli. 
gatiou  of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  condemn 
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charge  this  important  though  burthensome  office, 
an  annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens 
was  formed  by  the  pra?tor.  After  many  constitu- 
tional struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  num- 
bers from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
people  :  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  appointed  for 
single  questions  ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries 
of  judges  must  have  contained  the  names  of  some 
thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a 
sufficient  number  was  drawn  from  the  urn  ;  their 
integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath  ;  the  mode  of  bal- 
lot secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion  of 
partiality  was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of 
the  accuser  and  defendant  ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo, 
by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were 
reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal, 
of  condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt.'  3.  In 
his  civil  jurisdiction,  the  praetor  of  the  city  was 
truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legislator;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  he  often  re- 
ferred to  a  delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact. 
With  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal 
of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired 
more  weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted 
alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most 
absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate 
who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom  have  required 
some  explanation  ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple 
and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of  Justinian,  or 
perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title;  the  humble  ad- 
vice of  the  assessors  might  be  accepted 
or  despised  ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by 
a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced 
by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Voluntary  exile  A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital 
crime  might  prevent  the  sentence  of 
the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt 
had  been  legal ly  proved,  his  innocence  was  pre- 
sumed, and  his  person  was  free:  till  the  votes  of 
the  last  century  had  been  counted  and  declared,  he 
might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of 
Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia."  His  fame  and  fortunes 
were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this  civil 
death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational 
and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 

ambitioostomalt  of  Rome  coald  support  the  uniform- 
ity and  rilence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort 
was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
1       lis;  but this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the 

the  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 

Hi*  criminal. 

nr-  mrlel.ted  f„r  tin.  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius 
eoonus,  »ho  flourished  under  H><-  reign  of  Tiberius.    The  Ion  of  his 
'  lane«  o.,  the  Oration-  of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  of  a  valuable 

rood  m  historical  ami  legal  knowledge 

''       ''     '•    "J     P.   W3.      The    extension   of   the   empire  and    city  of 

Home  onii^d  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

■  int,  hamabantur  corpora,  manebanl  testaraenta; 
pr-ti.iro  fcstioandi.  Tacit.  Annal   ri.  %;.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius 
j  Julius  Paul,,.,  (gentent   Recept.  I.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476.)  the   Pan- 
xlriu   tit.  xxi  ,  ti,e  Code,  (I,  ix.  tit.  I.)  Bynkerihoek,  'torn. 
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maxims  of  the  stoics,  the  example  of  the  bravest 
Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of  suicide. 
The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to 
public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious 
evil,  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate, 
their  courage  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial, 
and  the  validity  of  their  testaments."  The  exqui- 
site avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have 
deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation, 
and  it  was  still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Antonines.  A  voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  capital  offence,  intervened  between  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession 
of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized 
by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury/  Yet  the 
civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of 
a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life  ;  and  the  posthumous 
disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin2  to  check  the  despair 
of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imitated  by 
succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have 
indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved 
on  death  ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Sui- 
cides are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortu- 
nate, rather  than  the  guilty  ;a  and  the  poetical  fables 
of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously  influence 
the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed 
a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  christians,  and 
condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the 
last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  Abuses  of  civil 
proportion  of  the  sixty-two  books  of  JurisPruueDCe. 
the  Code  and  Pandects;  and,  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined 
with  less  caution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary 
question  of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular 
distinction,  though  something  may  be  allowed  for 
the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal  and 
civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are 
simple  and  uniform  ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  con- 
demned is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble, 
but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt 
is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single 
fact.  But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various 
and  infinite:  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled, 
and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises  ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  voluntary  contracts  and 
testaments,  which   are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or 


i.  p.  oft   Observat.  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
I.  xxix.  c.  9.)  define  the  civil   limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privileges 
of  suicide.     The  criminal   penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and 
darker  age. 
'   I'lin.  Hist.   Natur.   xxxvi.  24.     When  he  fatigued   his  subjects  in 

building  the  capitol,  many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  despatch 

themselves;    he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  crosses. 

a  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged 
Virgil  fTEncid,  vi.  434— 439.)  lo  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers, 
ami  |n  |SI, ns  unjustly  condemned.  Heyne,  the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at 
a  loss  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  Roman 
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ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life  is 
multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  dominion, 
and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay, 
and  inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  su- 
preme magistrate.  Justinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  the  east,  was  the  legal  succes- 
sor of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  co- 
lony on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  period  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly 
followed  the  changes  of  government  and  manners  ; 
and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating  ancient 
names  with  recent  institutions,  destroyed  the  har- 
mony, and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure 
and  irregular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on 
any  occasions,  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects,  con- 
fess their  own  imperfections;  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence, as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  con- 
tinued a  mysterious  science,  and  a  profitable  trade, 
and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved 
in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the 
practitioners.  The  expense  of  the  pursuit  some- 
times exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fair- 
est rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  pru- 
dence of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might 
tend  to  abate  the  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal 
pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By 
these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the 
wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage 
than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption 
of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from 
which  our  own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly 
exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous  indig- 
nation, and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our 
elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  sum- 
mary decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer  re- 
flection will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and  delays  are 
necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen  ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first 
engine  of  tyranny,  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people 
should  foresee  and  determine  every  question  that 
may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the 
transactions  of  industry.  But  the  government  of 
Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and  servitude; 
and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by 
the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  master. 
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Reign  of  the  younger  Justin. — Embassy  of  the  Avars. 
— Their  settlement  on  the  Danube. — Conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards. — Adoption  and  reign  of 
Tiberius. — Of  Maurice. — State  of  Italy  under  the 
Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. — Distress 


a  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  Familiae  Byzantin<e 
of  Ducange,  p.  89 — 101.  The  devout  civilians,  Ludewis  (in  Vit.  Jus. 
tinian.  p.  131.)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  Juris  Roman,  p.  374.)  have  siuce 
illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 


of  Rome. — Character  and  pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  first. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his       Death  of 
infirm  mind  was  devoted  to  heavenly       a"??"™' 

J  A.  U.  56o. 

contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the  Nov.  14. 
business  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were 
impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and 
reign :  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  ap- 
prehended the  moment  of  his  death,  which  might 
involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil 
war.  Seven  nephewsa  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ; 
they  had  been  shown  in  high  commands  to  the  pro- 
vinces and  armies  ;  their  characters  were  known, 
their  followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of 
age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of 
their  uncle.  He  expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  the  decisive  opportunity 
was  embraced  by  the  friends  of  Justin,  the  son  of 
Vigilantia.b  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics 
were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by 
revealing  themselves  to  be  the  principal  members 
of  the  senate.  These  welcome  deputies  announced 
the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  emperor's 
decease  :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  dying 
choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his 
nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  dis- 
orders of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive, 
with  the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without 
a  master.  After  composing  his  countenance  to  sur- 
prise, sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin,  by  the 
advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed 
and  silence  to  the  palace  ;  the  guards  saluted  their 
new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  religious  rites 
of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.  By 
the  hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins,  white  tunic, 
and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled 
his  neck  with  a  military  collar  ;  four  robust  youths 
exalted  him  on  a  shield;  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects  ;  and  their 
choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the 
patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome  Rei?rn  0f  Justin 
was  already  filled  with  innumerable  younger 
multitudes  ;    and   no   sooner  did    the       a.  d.  565. 

i-i  1  ,l  Nov.  15.— 

emperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the       a.  D.  574. 
voices  of  the  blue  and  the  green  fac-       December, 
tions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclama- 
tions.    In  the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  his  prede- 


b  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and 
concise  prose  the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  of  Corip- 
pus,  De  Laudibus  Justini,  Appendix  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  401— 416.  Rome, 
1777. 
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cesser,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent 

government,  and  declared,  that  on  the  approaching: 

calends  of  January,"  lie  would  revive 

His  consulship,  • 

a  I)  MS.  in  his  own  person  the  name  and  libe- 
Janu.ry  i.  ^j.^  of  a  Koman  oonsul  The  imme- 
diate discbarge  of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid 
pledge  of  his  faith  and  generosity  :  a  train  of  porters 
laden  w  ith  bags  of  gold  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Jus- 
tinian accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a  volun- 
tary sift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his  example 
v\as  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia, 
who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the 
weight  of  debt  and  usury  :  an  act  of  benevolence  the 
best  entitled  to  gratitude,  since  it  relieves  the  most 
intolerable  distress  ;  but  in  which  the  bounty  of  a 
prime  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims 
of  prodigality  and  fraud.d 
__,         ,„  On    the  seventh   day  of  his   reijrn, 

Embassy  of  the  J  °    ' 

\     -  Justin  gave  audience  to  the  ambassa- 

dors of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was 
decorated  to  impress  the  barbarians  with  astonish- 
ment, veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate, 
the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined 
v\  ith  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards, 
who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more 
confidence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field 
of  battle.  The  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or 
attended  the  person,  of  the  prince,  were  attired  in 
their  richest  habits,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  am- 
bassadors beheld  the  emperor  of  the  east  on  his 
throne,  beneath  a  canopy,  or  dome,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged 
figure  of  Victory.  In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise, 
they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the 
freedom  and  pride  of  a  barbarian.  He  extolled,  by 
the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the 
cbagan,  by  whose  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the 
south  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious 
MlDJectl  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia, 
and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with 
innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated, 
with  annual  an  I  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a 
grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  had 
respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  pru- 
dence would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to 
imitate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchase 
tbe  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  people, 
who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war. 

*  It  if  RtrprMng  how  Pa_'i  (Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p,  6390 
could  U-.  tenpted  i>y  any  chronicle*  to  contradict  tbe  plain  .-mil  deci- 
•i»e  text  of  Corippu*,  [ricina  dona,  I.  ii  354.  v'u  ma  dies,  I.  \v.  i.)  ami 
to  postpone,  till  a   \).  667,  ti,.-  consulship  of  Justin. 

iphan.  Chronograph.  |>.  204,     whenever  Cedrenui  or  Zonarai 
transcriber*,  it  is  superfluous  to  allege  their  testimony. 
-  Corippoa,   I    in.  3D0.    The  unquestionable  sense  relate*  to  the 
Turk",  the  conquerors  of  the  A»ar* ;  but  tin-  word  icullor  has  no  a  p. 

).-.r^nt  rn..,r, ,,,_,_  Al„\  ,(„.  „,,|,.  \js.  „f  Cot\pBUM,  from  whence  1 1 ■>-  ftrit 
htion  (1581,  apud  Plantin)  »»<  printer),  ih  no  longer  risible.  Tin: 
>«t  r<iitor.  Feggini  of  Borne,  has  ihm-m.-iI  the  conjectural  emendation 
oi  midan  ■  but  the  prooft  of  Ducange  (Joinville,  Dissert,  xn.  p.  2:jh— 
240.)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turk*  and  Persian",  are 


The  reply  of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same 
strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he  derived  his  con- 
fidence from  the  God  of  the  christians,  the  ancient 
glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
"  The  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and 
horses,  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers, 
and  to  chastise  the  barbarians.  You  offer  aid,  you 
threaten  hostilities:  we  despise  your  enmity  and 
your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  our 
alliance;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles ?e 
The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery, 
to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive 
a  more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your 
own  weakness.  Retire  from  our  presence ;  the  lives 
of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  you  return  to  implore 
our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our  benevo- 
lence.'^ On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the 
chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  of  whose  character  and  resources 
he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats 
against  the  eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the 
poor  and  savage  countries  of  Germany,  which  were 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After  two 
doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the 
Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp 
with  an  immediate  supply  of  corn  and  cattle.8  Such 
repeated  disappointments  had  chilled  tbe  spirit  of 
the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved 
away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new 
object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their 
wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  fa-  Alboin,  king  of 
ther's    standard,    he    encountered    in  ihe  IjOm0iirds— 

his  valour,   love, 

battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  aild  revenge. 
the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidas.  The  Lombards, 
who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his 
father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic 
youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  "You 
are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin, 
"  of  the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever 
may  be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at 
table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his  arms 
from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed 
with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country  ; 
selected  forty  companions,  and  boldly  visited  the 
court  of  Tutisund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  who  em- 
braced and  entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  ban- 
quet, whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in 
the  mind  of  Turisund.     "  How  dear  is  that  place — 

weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of  D'Herbe. 
lot,  (Bibliotheque  Orient,  p.  825.)  who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic 
and  Chuldaeao  tongues,  and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  tbe  khalif  of  Bagdad  on  Mahmud 
prince  ofOazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

f  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus 
(I.  iii  351—401.)  with  the  prose  of  Menander.  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p. 
1(12,  103.)  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  each  other; 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

v  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  110.) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  iv.  c.  29.)  and  Paul  the  deacon,  (de 
Gest.  Langobard.  I.  ii.  c.  10.) 
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how  hateful  is  that  person — "  were  the  words 
that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant 
father.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  re- 
sentment of  the  Gepidae;  and  Cunimund,  his 
surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  frater- 
nal affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The 
Lombards,"  said  the  rude  barbarian,  "  resemble, 
in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sar- 
matian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  al- 
lusion to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their 
legs.  "  Add  another  resemblance,"  replied  an 
audacious  Lombard  ;  "  you  have  felt  how  strongly 
they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and  seek  for 
the  bones  of  thy  brother  :  they  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepidas,  a  nation 
of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fear- 
less Alboin,  with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their 
hands  on  their  swords.  The  tumult  was  appeased 
by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  He 
saved  his  own  honour,  and  the  life  of  his  guest: 
and  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed 
the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son  ;  the  gift 
of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph  ; 
and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchless 
intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the  virtues  of 
an  enemy.h  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had 
probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon 
after  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidae.  Her 
name  was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  expressive  of 
female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or 
romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no 
longer  lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand-daughter 
of  Clovis;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy 
soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair 
Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and  nation. 
The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success  ; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the 
consequence  which  he  foresaw  and  solicited  ;  but 
the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidae,  who  were  sustained  by  a 
Roman  army.  And  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was 
rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  dis- 
grace which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Cuni- 
mund.1 

The  Lombards  When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed 
stroy  the  king  by  private  injuries,  a  blow  that  is  not 
the  Gepid*m  0t  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive 
A.  D.  566.  only  of  a  short  truce  which  allows  the 
unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a 
new  encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been 
found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love, 
ambition,  and  revenge  :  he  condescended  to  implore 
the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the  argu- 


h  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  Gest.  Langnbard.  j.  i.  c. 
23,  34.  His  pictures  of  national  manners,  thoush  rudely  sketched,  are 
more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Bede,  or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

i  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor;  (Theophylact.  "Simocat.  1.  vi.  r. 
10.)  but  he  had  art  enough  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious 
facts. 

k  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcelliuus,  that 


ments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art 
and  policy  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the 
Gepidae,  he  had  been  prompted  by  the  just  desire 
of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  nations,  and  the  personal  adversaries 
of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars  and  the 
Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the 
victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable  : 
the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constantino- 
ple would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their 
invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed 
to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same 
spirit  which  had  insulted,  would  pursue  the  Avars 
to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious  rea- 
sons were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain  :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in 
his  camp,  protracted  the  negociation,  and  by  turns 
alleged  his  want  of  inclination,  or  his  want  of 
ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise.  At 
length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his  alli- 
ance, that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  pre- 
sent him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle ;  that  the 
spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided  ;  but 
that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidae  should  become  the 
sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  conditions 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin  ; 
and  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
gratitude and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidas,  Justin  aban- 
doned that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and 
remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal 
conflict.  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had 
entered  his  confines ;  but  on  the  strong  assurance 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign 
invaders  would  easily  be  repelled,  he  rushed  for- 
wards to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepidae 
could  secure  them  no  more  than  an  honourable 
death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  field 
of  battle  ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated 
with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and  his  skull 
was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred  of 
the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  his  country. k  After  this  victory, 
no  further  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the 
confederates,  and  they  faithfully  executed  the  terms 
of  their  agreement.1  The  fair  countries  of  Wala- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of 
Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied,  with- 
out resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and 
the  Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with 
splendour  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  nation  of  the  Gepidae  was  dissolved  ;  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the 
Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions  of 


the  same  practice  was  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes.  fMliratori, 
Scriptores  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  424.)  The  scalps  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valour.  The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved 
above  two  hundred  years  among  the  Lombards;  and  Paul  himself  was 
one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  Ratthis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a  high 
festival,  (I.  ii.  c.  2R.) 
1  Paul,  1.  i   c.  27.  Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  110,  111. 
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the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant 
foe,  and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool 
and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the  spoil 
introdnced  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more  wealth 
than  a 'barbarian,  could  readily  compute.  The  fair 
Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover;  and 
the  daughter  of  Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those 
crimes  which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresisti- 
ble charms. 
Alboin  under-  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
ukes  the  co».    established  the  fame  of  Alboin.    In  the 

iil*t'>t  Or  lt-liV,  , 

a.d.  5o-'  days  of- Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic 
language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described 
the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  and  for- 
tune of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.™  But  his  am- 
bition was  yet  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  Gepidae  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the 
richer  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  Fifteen 
years  had  not  elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  con- 
federates of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant  climate 
of  Italy  ;  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways, 
were  familiar  to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their 
success,  perhaps  the  view  of  their  spoils,  had 
kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emu- 
lation and  enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged 
by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producing, 
at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite 
fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the 
world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard, 
than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  mul- 
tiplied by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  barbarians  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  Gepidne,  Bulgarians,  Sarma- 
tians,  and  Bavarians,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
the  provinces  of  Italy."  Of  the  Saxons,  the  old 
allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  warriors, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his 
success  ;  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their 
numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of 
his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely  prac- 
tised by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy; 
but  the  catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were 
allowed  to  pray  foi  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more 
stubborn  barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  per- 
haps a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers."  The 
Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united  by 
their  common  attachment  to  a  chief,  who  excelled 

m  \'t  bactentU  etiam  tarn  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem,  rpiarn  it  Saxo. 
num,  v-d  ft  all')*  <jusdern  lingtue  homines  ....  in  eornm  carminibuj 
celebretur.  Paul,  (  i.  r.  27.  He  died  A.  D.  700.  (Muraton,  in  Prefat. 
torn,  i  ,.  '  I  v.  f.irtnan  win;;",  some  of  which  might  be  as  old 
as  Taritn*,  Me  Horibni  Germ.  c.  2  )  wire  compiled  and  transcribed  liy 

Charlemagne.   Barbara  et  antiqoianma  Carolina,  qnibua  veteran)  return 

bell*  caoebantur  aeripnl  memoria^m  mandavit,  (Eginard,  in 

v  •    Carol.   Mau-n    '    •>"'.  p    i.o,  131  )    The  poem*,  which  Goldatl 

eOHMMUda,  'Arnmailveri.  ad  Eginard,   p.  207. )  appear  to  lie  recent  and 

ttptibu  romance* 

n  The  other  nation  arc  rehearaed  by  Paul.  (I.  ii.  c.  6.  2(5.)  Moratori 

fAntichita  Italiane,  torn   i   di  wrt    i    p.  4.j  has  discovered  the  village 

of  the  Bavarian*,  three  mile*,  from  Hodcoa. 


in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the 
expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lombards 
attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully 
relinquished  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise, 
which  was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile, 
that  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these 
voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
possessions. 

They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  Disaffeetion  and 
had  been  the  antagonist  of  the  Lorn-  death  of  Narses. 
bards  ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of 
his  Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  with 
reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and 
esteemed.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine 
court  was  subservient  to  the  barbarian  cause  ;  and 
it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The 
virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice  ;  and  in 
his  provincial  reign  of  fifteen  years  he  accumulated 
a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which  surpassed  the 
modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent 
was  expressed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome. 
Before  the  throne  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared, 
that  their  Gothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable 
than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch  ;  and  that, 
unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they 
would  consult  their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of 
a  master.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged 
by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so 
recently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A 
new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his 
recall  were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the 
empress  Sophia,  "  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper  station 
among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch." 
"  I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not 
easily  unravel  I"  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply 
which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted 
from  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a 
victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due 
to  the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lom- 
bards to  chastise  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and 
people.P  But  the  passions  of  the  people  are  furious 
and  changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recollected 
the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  vic- 
torious general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
who  undertook  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their 

o  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  I.  iii.  c.  27,  28.  apud  Baron.  Anna). 
Eccles.  A.  I).  579.  No.  10.)  supposes  that  they  likewise  adored  this 
■he-goat.  1  know  but.  of  one  religion  in  which  the  god  and  the  victim 
are  the  same. 

P  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (I.  ii.  c.  5.)  may  he 
groundless;  hut.  the  weak  apology  of  the  Cardinal  (Baron.  Annal. 
Ecclea.  A.  L>.  507,  No.  8—12.)  is  rejected  by  the  best  critics— Pngi, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  63ft,  640.)  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  160—163.) 
and  llir  last  editor*,  Horatius  Blancoi,  (Script.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  i.  p. 
427,  42K.J  and  Philip  Argelatns.  (Sigon.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  11,  12.)  The 
Narses  who  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  1.  iii.  221.) 
is  clearly  understood  to  be  a  different  person. 
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repentance  was  accepted  ;  and  Narses,  assuming  a 
milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  con- 
sented to  fix  his  residence  in  the  capitol.  His 
death,q  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age, 
was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error 
of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  con- 
spiracy disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The 
soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the 
loss,  of  their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their 
new  exarch  ;  and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province.  In  the 
preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed 
the  calamities  of  nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their 
rulers/ 

Conquest  of  a        Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of 
great  part  of      his  security,  Alboin  neither  expected 

Italy  by  the  ■•       -r» 

Lombards,  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the 
■  ■ 5  -  ■  field.  He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the 
fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated 
the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombardy.  A  faith- 
ful chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at 
Forum  Julii,  the  modern  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards  respected  the 
strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Trevisans  :  their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona  ; 
and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested 
by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five  months  after  his  de- 
parture from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march ; 
he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude  ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a 
trial,  that  the  stranger  was  invincible.  Escaping 
to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted  crowds 
concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  de- 
layed the  moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  removed  his  treasures, 
sacred  and  profane,  to  the  Isle  of  Grado,s  and  his 
successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  republic  of 
Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the 
public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who  filled  the  chair 
of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faith- 
less offers  of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  archbishop, 
with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were  driven 
by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less 
accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime 
coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  supported 
by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief,  and 
the  power  of  escape  ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills  to 
the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the 


q  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Anastas. 
in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  p.  43.  Agnellus,  Liber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script. 
Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  114.  124.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  with 
Agnellus  that  Narses  was  ninety-five  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that 
all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fourscore? 

r  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy  are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paul  the  deacon. 

s  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia.  (Chron. 
Venet.  p.  3.)  The  patriarch  of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of 
the  republic,  (p.  9,  &c.)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till 
the  year  1450.     He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honours;  but  the 


lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  people  invited  the  barbarian  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  help- 
less exarch  was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing 
to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and  irretrievable 
loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities.'  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted 
the  arms  of  a  new  invader ;  and  while  Italy  was 
subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards, 
the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before 
the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same 
courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilized 
enemy,  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the  im- 
patient besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous 
oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  con- 
founded in  a  general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine 
at  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ; 
but  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled, 
fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One 
of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion, 
or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven;  the  conqueror  paused  and  re- 
lented ;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully 
reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  pro- 
claimed to  the  trembling  multitude, that  they  should 
live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a 
city,  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards 
disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan  ;  and  Pavia, 
during  some  ages,  was  respected  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy." 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splen-    Albojn  .g  mur 
did  and  transient ;  and  before  he  could   de,ed  by  his  wife 

....        Rosamond, 

regulate   his   new    conquests,  Alboin       a.  D.573. 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  uue  28- 

female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which 
had  not  been  erected  for  the  barbarians,  he  feasted 
the  companions  of  his  arms  ;  intoxication  was  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted 
by  appetite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  his  intemperance.  After  draining  many 
capacious  bowls  of  Rhaetian  or  Falernian  wine,  he 
called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and 
most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup 
of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the 
circle  of  the  Lombard  chiefs.  "  Fill  it  again  with 
wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  "  fill  it 
to  the  brim;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and 
request  in  my  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her 
father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strength  to  utter,  "Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be 
obeyed  \"  and  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced 
a   silent  imprecation,   that  the    insult   should    be 


genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  catholic  city  is  strictly  presbyterian.  Thomasin,  Discipline 
de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  156,  157.  161—165.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Gouvernement  de  Venise,  torn.  i.  p.  256—261. 

t  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided,  into 
eighteen  regions.  (1.  ii.  c.  14—24.)  The  Dissertatio  Chorographica  de 
Italia  Medii  JEv\,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regius 
professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

u  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul,  (I.  ii. 
c.  7 — 10.  12.  14.  25 — 27.)  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius,  (torn.  ii. 
de  Regno  Italiap,  I.  i.  p.  13—19.)  and  the  correct  and  critical  review  of 
Muratori.  (Annali  dTtalia,  torn.  v.  p.  164—180.) 
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washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin.  Some  in- 
dulgence might  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a 
daughter,  it*  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties 
of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant 
in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the 
throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her 
pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the 
murder,  be  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of 
fidelity  or  gratitude  :  but  Helmichis  trembled,  when 
he  revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when 
he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity 
of  a  warrior,  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the 
lield  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one 
of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards  should  be 
associated  to  the  enterprise,  but  no  more  than  a  pro- 
mise of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant 
Peredeus  ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by 
Rosamond  betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both 
to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the  place  of  one 
of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Pere- 
deus, and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and 
silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  companion  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that 
his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be  the 
consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery.  In  this 
alternative,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice 
than  the  victim  of  Rosamond, *  whose  undaunted 
spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  ex- 
pected and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the 
table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  His  faithless 
spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose  :  the 
gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed, 
the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after 
lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted 
the  chamber-door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  con- 
spirators to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On 
the  first  alarm,  the  warrior  started  from  his  couch  : 
his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had  been 
fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond  ; 
and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long 
protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in  his  fall  ;  his  body 
was  buried  under  the  staircase  of  the  palace,  and 
the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  tiie 
tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 
Her  flight  and  The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to 
death.  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover  ;  the 

city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power, 
and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native  Gepidae  was  pre- 
pared to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the 
wishes,  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard 
chiefs,  who  (led  in  the  first  moments  of  consterna- 
tion and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and 
collected  their  powers;  and  the  nation,  instead  of 
submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with  unanimous 

i  The  rljMiral   readrr   will    rerollert  the   wife  and  murder  of  Cnn- 

danlr.,  «o  agreeably  told  in  the  firnt  l>ook  of  HcrodotOa.     The  choice 

•  kwiii,,,    may  serve  an  the  exenv  of   Pel*. 

«1»n«;   and  ttu«  v,ft  insinuation  of  an  odlOtli  idea  has  Ihiii   imitated   by 

the  liest  writers  of  antiquity.  'Gracilis,  ad  Ciceron.  Orat.  pro  Milom-, 

i\,f  bMorj  of  Paol,  I.  ii.  c.  22—32.    I  h.ive  borrowed  tome 


cries,  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty 
spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought 
a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country,  and  a 
criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind 
was  protected  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch. 
With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lombard 
throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidae,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended 
the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  by  a 
Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna.  Lon- 
ginus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her 
past  conduct  might  justify  the  most  licentious  pro- 
posals ;  and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a 
minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of 
a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice, 
and  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received 
the  deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress. 
The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its  speedy  operation,  and 
his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  poisoned  :  he  pointed  his 
dagger  to  her  breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the 
remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  the  consolation  that  she  could  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The  daughter 
of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Constantinople ; 
the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and 
terrified  the  imperial  court :  his  blindness  and  re- 
venge exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Samson.  By  the  free  suffrage 
of  the  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia, 
Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs, 
was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Alboin 
end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  by 
a  second  murder  ;  Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand 
of  a  domestic  ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended  above 
ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis; 
and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal 
aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants.' 

When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  as-  Weakness  of  the 
cended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed  a  emperor  Justin. 
new  aei  a  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the 
second  Justin '■  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  In  the  west,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation 
of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  In- 
justice prevailed  both  in  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  rich  trembled  for  their  property,  the 
poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear 
to  have  been  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  the  coin- 
plaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  con- 
queror. The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the  prince 
all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be  countenanced 

interesting  cirenmstanrcs  from  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agtiellus,  ii\ 
Script.  Iter.  It.il.  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides,  IWura- 
tori  ii  tin-  mfett. 

*  The  original  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger,  are 
Eragriua,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  v.  c.  1 — 12.  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph, 
p.  204—210.  Zooaraa,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  70—72.  CedreniH,  in  Com- 
p'nd.  p.  388—302. 


Clepho,  king  of 
the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  573.  Aug. 
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by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary 
prejudice.  Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that 
the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  that  he  might  have  rilled  his  station  without 
reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been 
impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor 
of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace, 
a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the 
vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of 
his  own  impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the 
weight  of  the  diadem  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy 
substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a  discern- 
ing and  even  magnanimous  spirit.  The  only  son  of 
Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy  :  their  daugh- 
ter Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,a  superinten- 
dant  of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of 
the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm 
the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of  adoption.  While 
the  empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire,  Justin  was 
accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor 
could  he  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution,  rather 
than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been 
removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death  ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel  insults  on 
another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or 
despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was 
refined  into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  suc- 
cessor, not  in  his  family,  but  in  the  republic :  and 
Association  of  Ti-  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tibe- 
Abr>'U574  rius,b  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards, 
December.  whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor 
might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice. 
The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Ca?sar, 
or  Augustus,  was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the 
palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the 
senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of 
his  mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that  his 
speech  was  inspired  by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very 
humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  the  times.0 
"  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of 
supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them  not 
from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honour 
them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive  honour.  Re- 
spect the  empress  your  mother ;  you  are  now  her 
son  ;  before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in 
blood,  abstain  from  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by 
which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  con- 
sult the  experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of 
your  predecessor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a 
sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished: but  these  servants,  (and  he  pointed  to  his 

a  Dispositorque  novus  sacrae  Baduarius  aulae. 
Successor  soceri  mox  factus  Cura  palati.  Corippus. 

Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  ttie  descendants  and  allies  of  the  house 
of  Justinian.  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  built 
churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  ; 
and  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in  Europe  can  produce  a 
pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin  p.  99. 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gonvernement  de  Venise,  torn.  ii.  p.  555. 

b  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest 

and  most  weighty.     Corippus  lias  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of 

the  accession  of  Justin,  (I.   i.  212—222.)     Yet  even  a  captain  of  the 

guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

c  Evagrius  (1.  v.  c.  1.3.)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.     He 

3    E 


ministers,)  who  have  abused  my  confidence,  and 
inflamed  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ; 
remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you 
are.  You  see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your 
children ;  with  the  authority,  assume  the  tender- 
ness, of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  like  yourself; 
cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the  discipline,  of 
the  army:  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  poor."d  The  assembly,  in 
silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and 
sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  their  prince: 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church  ; 
Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees  ;  and 
Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy 
to  reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  If  you  consent,  I  live  ;  if  you  com- 
mand, I  die  :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or 
forgotten."  The  last  four  years  of  the  Death  of  Justin 
emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tran-  ;  d-57b 
quil  obscurity:  his  conscience  was  no  Octobers. 
longer  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those 
duties  which  he  was  incapable  of  discharging  ;  and 
his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence  and 
gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,e  his 
beauty  (he  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  "rius  n.' 
most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  se't'lfi  — 
introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia ;  A-  D-  582. 
and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  per- 
suaded, that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and 
influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more 
youthful  husband.  But  if  the  ambitious  candidate 
had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  or 
his  own  promise.  The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their 
new  empress ;  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were 
astonished  by  the  proclamation  of  Anastasia,  the 
secret  though  lawful  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of 
Sophia,  imperial  honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  nume- 
rous household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety 
of  her  adopted  son  ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  at- 
tended and  consulted  the  widow  of  his  benefactor : 
but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of 
royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of  mother 
served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage 
of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and 
repaid  with  a  courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of 
regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  con- 

applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  The  loose  expression,  rather  than  the  positive 
error,  of  Theophanes,  &c.  has  delayed  it  to  his  Augustan  investiture 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Justin. 

d  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  II.)  declares  that  he  shall  give  to 
posterity  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempting 
to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps  the  vaiu 
sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  sentiments. 

e  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  1.  v.  13. 
Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  12,  &c.  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210—213. 
Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  72.  Cedrenus,  p.  392.  Paul  Warnefrid,  de 
Gestis  Langobard,  I.  iii.  c.  II,  12.  The  deacon  of  Forum  Julii  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  curious  and  authentic  facts. 
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i-luded  between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  an- 
cient enemies:  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus. 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge. 
The  pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  re- 
luctance, the  dominion  of  a  stranger  ;  the  youth  was 
deservedly  popular  :  his  name,  after  the  death  of 
Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  fac- 
tion :  and  his  own  submissive  otter  of  his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of 
fear.  Justiuiau  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the 
command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  mon- 
arch tied  before  his  arms  ;  and  the  acclamations 
which  accompanied  his  triumph  declared  him  worthy 
of  the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the 
month  of  the  vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural 
solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
subject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From  the 
pomp  and  honours  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia 
was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance  :  Tiberius  dis- 
missed her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence, 
and  committed  to  a  faithful  guard  the  custody  of 
her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian  were  not 
considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  offences  :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason 
and  ingratitude  were  forgiven ;  and  it  was  commonly 
believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his 
throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was 
propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes  ;  but 
Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  inno- 
cence and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius, 
he  assumed  the  more  popular  appella- 
tion of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer  virtues 
of  the  Antonines.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly 
of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose, 
for  a  moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the 
qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude  ;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable  in  his 
palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals, 
in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of 
his  victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives, 
whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dis- 
missed to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable 
spirit  of  a  christian  hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes 
of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his  bene- 
ficence, and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much 
by  their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This 
maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the 
public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as 

f  It  i«  therefore  «inznlar  enough  that  Paul  '1.  in.  r.  |&)  «hould  dis- 
lingniah  linn  a«  Hi*  fint  Greek  emperor— primus  ex  Qraeoruin  «enere 
jw  imperie  COWtitOttH,     Hi*  immediate  predcrew,™  had   Indeed  been 

born    in    the    f,atin    province*  of   Kurope  ;    and  a   variolic    reading,    in 
in  unpeno,  would  apply  the  expremion  to  the  empire  rather 
than  tlie  prince 

t  CooaoH,  f'.r  the  (hararlrr  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
.■■:-i«,  partim'arly  |    ri.  C.I.;  tllf  eight  book"!  of  hi*  prolix 


Hi»  virtues. 


of  the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from 
the  tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as  often 
as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities, 
he  was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or 
the  demands  of  future,  taxes :  he  sternly  rejected  the 
servile  offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  com- 
pensated by  tenfold  oppression  ;  and  the  wise  and 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and 
regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed 
that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure  :  but  his 
genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal 
economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  super- 
fluous expense.  The  Romans  of  the  east  would 
have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a  patriot 
king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent 
blessing.  But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal 
disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore 
the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment 
more  precious  than  the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
prince  ;  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire  ; 
and  his  last  advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the 
voice  of  the  qusestor.  Tiberius  expressed  his  hope, 
that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would 
erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  His 
memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction  ;  but 
the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a 
new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  man- 
kind were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his 
origin  from  ancient  Rome;'  but  his        Maurice, 
immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Ara-       Au?  itf— 

bissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singu-       a.  d.  602. 
„  ,.    .  ,      ,  ,.  Nov.  27. 

lar   felicity   preserved   them  alive  to 

behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their  august  son. 
The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession 
of  arms  :  Tiberius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of 
a  new  and  favourite  legion  of  twelve  thousand  con- 
federates ;  his  valour  and  conduct  were  signalized 
in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance 
of  the  empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
mature  age  of  forty-three  years  ;  and  he  reigned 
above  twenty  years  over  the  east  and  over  himself;8 
expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of 
passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint 
expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of 
reason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the 
testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his 
secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ears  of  his 
sovereign,1'  and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the 
character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of  his 
predecessor.      His   cold    and  reserved  demeanour 

nnd  florid  history  by  Thcnphyl.ict  Simoratta;  Theophanes,  p.  213,  &c. 
Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  73.     Cedreuns,  p.  394. 

h  Ai/ToKpaTwp  oi'Tuj  7cyo^i€i'Ov  Tr\v  juev  vxXoKpartiav  riov  irauuiv  eK 
Trie  axctac  t(evt)\aTi)irc  <ti>xnr'  upfsoKpareuiv  ie  ev  toii  (uijtod  \oyia- 
/ioit  Kmuinaafjievo<:.  Evapjrius  composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Maurice  ;  and  lie  had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  empe. 
ror  knew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinion,  (I.  vi.  c.  24.) 
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might  be  imputed  to  arrogance  ;  his  justice  was  not 
always  exempt  from  cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from 
weakness  ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often  exposed 
him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational 
wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice  was  endowed 
with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that  happiness, 
and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity 
of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  complete  a  separa- 
tion between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  general,  that 
a  private  soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained 
the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his 
throne  ;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war 
against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube,  and  he  cast  an 
eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and 
distressful  state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  inces- 
santly tormented  by  tales  of  misery 
and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the 
humiliating  confession  of  their  own  weakness. 
The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by 
the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints  :  "  If  you 
are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering  us  from 
the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at  least  from 
the  calamity  of  famine."  Tiberius  forgave  the  re- 
proach, and  relieved  the  distress  :  a  supply  of  corn 
was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  the 
Roman  people,  invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus, 
but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  barbarians  from  their 
walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger 
was  perpetual  and  pressing :  and  the  clergy  and 
senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient  opu- 
lence, a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
despatched  the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their 
gifts  and  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzan- 
tine throne.  The  attention  of  the  court,  and  the 
forces  of  the  east,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war; 
but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the 
Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings 
of  France.  Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention, 
Italy  was  still  afflicted,  Rome  was  again  besieged, 
and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles  from 
Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audi- 
ence to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  senators; 
the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  religion  were  forcibly 
urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  his 
nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified  to 
solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect,  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor ;  some  formidable 
chiefs  were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful 
barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  ex- 

i  The  Columna  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Mes- 
sina, one  hundred  stadia  from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  ancient  geography.     Clnver.  Hal.  Autiq.  torn.   li.  p.  1295. 
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arch  :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the 
Franks  ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate, 
without  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the 
misbelievers.  Childebert,  the  great-grandson  of 
Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  pieces  ;  but  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the 
weight  of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia 
might  stipulate,  that  the  gift  should  be  rendered 
more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper  mixture 
of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the 
Lombards  had  provoked  bj'  frequent  inroads  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they 
were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they  re- 
nounced their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence  : 
the  advantages  of  regal  government,  union,  secrecy, 
and   vigour,  were   unanimously  con- 

,  Authans,  king  of 

fessed ;  and  Authans,  the  son  of  the  Lombards, 
Clepho,  had  already  attained  the  A- D- 584~590- 
strength  and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the 
standard  of  their  new  king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy 
withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of  which 
was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animo- 
sity of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second 
they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more 
loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since 
the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for 
revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumu- 
lated force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards 
were  distributed  in  the  walled  towns  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation,  less  sensible  of 
danger,  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured 
against  the  folly  of  their  twenty  commanders  ;  and 
the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  dis- 
ease those  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already 
suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine. 
The  powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest, 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  desolation,  of  the 
country  ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives  distin- 
guish between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers. 
If  the  junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  imperial 
forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the 
throne  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  the  Franks  expected 
six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn 
from  them  after  the  retreat  of  their  transalpine 
allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rha»- 
tian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the 
hidden  treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake 
of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point  of  Calabria,  he 
touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  sea-shore 
of  Rhegium, "  proclaiming  that  ancient  landmark  to 
stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his  kingdom. k 

Lucas  Holsten.  Annotat.  ad  Clnver.  p.  301.     Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p. 
106. 
k  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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Tie  nan-hate  During  a  period  of  two  hundred 
oflUrenua.  years.  Italy  was  unequally  divided 
between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and  professions, 
which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated, 
were  united  by  the  indulgence  of  Justinian  ;  and 
eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains  of  civil, 
of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Their 
immediate  jurisdiction,  which  -vvas  afterwards  con- 
secrated as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended 
over  the  modem  Romagna.  the  marshes  or  valleys  of 
Ferrara  and  Commachio,1  five  maritime  cities  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona.  and  a  second,  inland  Pentapolis, 
between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the 
Apennine.  Three  subordinate  provinces,  of  Route, 
of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknow- 
ledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of 
the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests 
of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the 
limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  coast,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course  of 
the  Tiber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 
The  numerous  islands  from  Gradoto  Chiozza,  com- 
posed the  infant  dominion  of  Venice  ;  but  the  more 
accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown 
bj  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a 
new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power  of 
the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of 
Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,"1 
whose  industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  have  unveiled  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  further  Calabria  removed  the  landmark 
of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of  Regium  to  the  isth- 
BUU  of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage  moun- 
taineers preserved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their 
tors  ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were 
chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  was 
oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a 
Greek,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired 
the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes  ;"  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was  finally 
ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  witli  the  eastern  em- 
pire. On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  ex- 
archate  occupies  a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it 
included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth,  industry, 

fMenand.r,  in  Excerpt.  Legal  p.  124.  12G.  Theophylact,  I.  iii.  c.  4.) 
I  I  itioi  are  more  satisfactory  ;  and  especially  Paul  Warnefrid,  (I 
in.  13 — 34.1  who  had  read   the  more  ancient  histories  of  SecUnduj  and 

1  .  of  Tour*.    Baronius  produces  Mine  letters  of  the  popes,  8cc. ; 

and  the  times  are  measured  by  the  arcurate  Kaleol  I'.i-i  and  Muratori. 
l  The  papal  advocate*,  Zacagni  and  Pontanini,  night  justly  claim  the 

valley  or  morass  of  O.rnmachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.      Itut    the 

ambition  of  including  Modern,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacentia,  has  dark, 
ened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure.     Even 

Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  hotiae  of  Este,  i»  not  free  from  partiality 
and  prejudice. 

•  •  Bfencniann,  Dissert  I  ma  de  Republic!  Amalphitana,  p.  l  — 

42   ad  calrem  Hist.  Pandect.  PloreOt, 

i  Gregoi    Magn.  I.  iii.  episl  23,  2.0-27. 


and  population.  The  most  faithful  and  valuable 
subjects  escaped  from  the  barbarian  yoke;  and  the 
banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua, 
were  displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the 
new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of 
Italy  was  possessed  by  the  Lombards  ;  The  kingdom  of 
and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  lhe  Lombai"ds. 
kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and 
the  west,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is 
now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes,  of  Beneventum 
survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the  name 
of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they 
reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples.0 
In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the 

,    ,  .   ,      ,  ,         Language    and 

victorious  and  the  vanquished  people,  manners  of  the 
the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  Lorabards- 
most  probable  inference.  According  to  this  stand- 
ard it  will  appear  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and 
the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the 
Franks  or  Burgundians  ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the 
idioms  of  Britain.  The  modern  Italian  has  been 
insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations  ;  the 
awkwardness  of  the  barbarians  in  the  nice  manage- 
ment of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them 
to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and 
many  new  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic 
appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of  technical 
and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion ;p  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects 
of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many 
terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the 
classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  consti- 
tutes but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of 
twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  peril- 
ous adventures,  to  their  native  country .1  The  camp 
of  Alboin  was  of  formidable  extent,  but  the  extent 
of  a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  a  city  ;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must 
be  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large  country. 
When   Alboin   descended   from  the   Alps,  he  in- 

o  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation 
of  Beretti.  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374—387.)  has  followed 
the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  ol  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  After  the  lossof  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Brut. 
t  in  mi  ;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,    (I'.gmard.  p.  75.) 

p  Mallei,  (Verona  Illustrate,  part  i.  p.  310—321.)  and  Muratori, 
fAntichita  Italiane,  torn.  ii.  Dissertazion,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  p.  71—365.) 
have  asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom:  the  former  with 
enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion  ;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  truth 

m  Paul,  de  Qest.  I/angobard.  I.  iii.  c.  5—7. 
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vested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with 
the  command  of  the  province  and  the  people:  but 
the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  declined  the  dan- 
gerous office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to 
choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  families  r  to  form  a  perpetual  colony 
of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  con- 
quest, the  same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the 
dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of 
Spoleto  or  Beneventum ;  but  each  of  these,  and 
each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed 
district  with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his 
standard  in  war,  and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their 
attachment  was  free  and  honourable  :  resigning  the 
gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they 
might  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  duke  ;  but  their  absence  from  the 
kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of 
military  desertion.s  The  posterity  of  the  first  con- 
querors struck  a  deeper  root  into  the  soil,  which  by 
every  motive  of  interest  and  honour  they  were  bound 
to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  born  the  soldier  of  his 
king  and  his  duke  ;  and  the  civil  assemblies  of  the 
nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation, of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay 
and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the  conquered 
provinces ;  and  the  distribution,  which  was  not 
effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced 
by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished  ; 
the  remainder  were  divided  among  the  strangers, 
and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed,  (under 
the  name  of  hospitality,)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards 
a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Within  less 
than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was  abo- 
lished by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.1  Either 
the  Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and 
insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of 
the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable 
transaction  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed 
property.  Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business 
of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  vines,  and 
olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill  and  in- 
dustry by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But 

r  Paul.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the  Teu- 
tonic name  of  JFaras,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws.  The 
humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race.  See 
1.  iv.  c.  49. 

s  Compare  No.  3.  and  177.  of  the  laws  of  Rotharis. 

t  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32.  I.  iii.  c.  16.  The  laws  of  Rotharis,  promulgated 
A.  D.  643,  do  not  contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds  ; 
but  they  preserve  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  state  of  Italy  and 
the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

u  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in 
the  Olympic  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Slrabo,  (I. 
v.  p.  325.)  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generosarum  equarum  jjre- 
ges.  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  caballi 
si  Ivatici  —  wild  horses.     Paul,  I.  iv.  c.  II. 

x  Tunc,  (A.  D.  596.)  primum,  bubali  in  Italian]  delati  Italiae  populis 
miracula  fuere.  (Paul  Waroefrid,  I.  iv.  c.  II.)  The  buffaloes,  whose 
native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe, 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle,  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ii.  c. 
1.  p.  58.  Paris.  1783.)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia. 
See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn  vi.  Hist. 
Generaledes  Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  7.  481.  ii.  195.  iii.  291.  iv.  234  461.  v. 
193.  vi.49I.  viii.  400.x.  666.  Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p. 24.  Dictionnaire 
d'Hist.  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Romare,  torn.  ii.  p.  74.  Vet  I 
must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may 
have  applied  the  name  of  bubalus  to  the  aurochs,  or  wild  bull,  of  an- 
cient Germany 


the  occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  idleness  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  rich 
meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  improved 
the  breed  of  horses,  for  which  that  province  had 
once  been  illustrious  ;u  and  the  Italians  beheld  with 
astonishment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes." 
The  depopulation  of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of 
forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.y  That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice,  and  exe- 
cute the  commands,  of  their  master,  had  been  un- 
known to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.2 
Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and 
most  tractable  falcons  :a  they  were  tamed  and  edu- 
cated by  the  roving  inhabitants,  always  on  horse- 
back and  in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement 
of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  barbarians 
into  the  Roman  provinces;  and  the  laws  of  Italy 
esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lombard. b 

So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  Dress  atld  mar 
and  example,  that  the  Lombards  of  the  ria'ie- 
fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  af- 
fright the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.0 
Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy 
locks  hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long 
beard  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the 
nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  gar- 
ments, after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes 
of  variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were 
clothed  in  long  hose,  and  open  sandals  ;  and  even 
in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was  con- 
stantly girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel, 
and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  ge- 
nerous disposition  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle 
had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  some- 
times surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The 
vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
ignorance,  of  intoxication  ;  their  virtues  are  the 
more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.     I  should  not  be 

y  Consult  the  twenty. first  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

z  Their  ignorance  is  proved  bv  the  silence  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aris- 
totle, (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36.  torn.  i.  p.  586.  and  the  Notes  of  his 
last  editor,  M.  Camus,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.)  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  x.  c.  10.) 
iElian,  (de  Natur.  Animal.  I.  ii.  c.  42.)  and  perhaps  Homer,  (Odyss. 
xxii.  302-306.)  describe  with  astonishment  a  tacit  league  and  common 
chace  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

a  Particularly  the  geifaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  M.  de  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn, 
xvi.  p.  239,  &c. 

b  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  Hie  six- 
teenth law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne 
had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen.  (Memoirs  sur  I' An- 
cienne  Chevaleire,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  torn.  iii.  p.  175.)  I  observe  in 
the  laws  of  Rotharis  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art.  pf  hawking,  (No. 
322.)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidouius 
Apollinaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus,  (202-207.) 

c  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  19.)  may  be  applied  to 
many  of  his  countrymen : 

Terribilis  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benignus, 
Longaque  robnsto  pectore  barba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of 
Monsa,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  which  had   been  founded  or  restored 
by  Queen  Theudelinda,  (1.  iv.  22,  23)  See  Muratori,  torn.  i.  dissertaz. 
xxiii.  p.  300. 
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apprehensive  of  deviating  from  my  subject,  if  it 
w  ere  in  niv  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure 
the  adventurous  gallantry  of  Autharis.  which 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romance. d 
After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria  :  and  Garibald  accepted  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow 
progress  of  negociation.  the  ardent  lover  escaped 
from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in 
the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the  public  audi- 
ence, the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  ambassador  was  in- 
deed the  minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the 
friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the 
delicate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  of 
the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda  was  sum- 
moned to  undergo  this  important  examination,  and 
after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the 
queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  present 
a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  By 
the  command  of  her  father,  she  obeyed :  Autharis 
received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to 
the  princess,  he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew 
his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  even- 
ing. Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indis- 
creet familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  comforted 
by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could  proceed 
only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty 
and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  :  no  sooner  did  they 
reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising 
himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a 
tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity: 
"  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  "such 
are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  On 
the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  his 
daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally  ; 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace 
of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved 
b]  the  death  of  Autharis  :  but  the  virtues  of  Theu- 
delinda6 had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the  sceptre 
of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well   as  from  si- 

Goveroment.  .,  . 

milar  events,'  it  is  certain  that  the 
Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sove- 
reign, and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that 
dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose 
from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice. 
When  the  independent  dukes  agreed  that  Autharis 


<t  TTm  itorj  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  in   related    by  Paul,  I.  iii. 

1  ,   and  any  fragment  of  Bavarian   antiquity  excites  Hie  uulela- 

diligenre  of  the  Count  de  Boat,  Hut.  de*  People!  de  ('Europe 

'om    x.    p    "/>-,- 035.  tom.  xjj.  p.  1  —  .V). 

»  Giaanooe  'Isloria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  263.)  has  justly  cen- 
sured the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio,  (Oio.  iii.  Novel.  2.;  who,  without 
tight,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Tin  ml.  Inula  to 

the  arm»  of  a  muleteer. 

f  Paul.  I.  in  <  10.  7  be  fir-i  dwertatiotM  of  Mnratori,  and  the  first 
volume  of  Gtannone'l  history,  may  he  consulted  for  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

g  The  noatacetmte  edition  of  the  lawaof  the  Lombard*  is  to  be  found 


should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they  en- 
dowed the  regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to 
the  honours  of  servitude  near  the  person  of  their 
prince :  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  his  vassals  by 
the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and  benefices ;  and 
atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  founda- 
tion of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace  a  judge, 
a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a 
sole  and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy 
convened  the  national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or 
more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great 
council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most  eminent 
by  their  birth  and  dignities  ;  but  the  validity,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on 
the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  the  fortunate 
army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were 
transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,e  and  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  prince  and  people ;  some  Laws 
new  regulations  were  introduced,  more  A-  D-  643> &c- 
suitable  to  their  present  condition  ;  the  example  of 
Rotharis  was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  have  been 
esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  barbaric  codes.11 
Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty, 
these  rude  and  hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of 
balancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  dis- 
cussing the  nice  theory  of  political  government. 
Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy  of 
death  ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the 
subject.  According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of 
the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by 
a  fine  ;  yet  the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple 
citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  frac- 
ture, a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured 
with  scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ; 
and  the  prudence  of  the  legislator  encouraged  the 
ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour  and  revenge  for 
a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  state  of  paganism  or  Christianity, 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of 
witchcraft;  but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury might  have  been  instructed  and  confounded  by 
the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides  the  absurd 
superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of 
popular  or  judicial  cruelty.1  The  same  spirit  of  a 
legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be 
ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he 
tolerates,  the  impious  and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,k 


in  Ihe  Scriptores  Rertim  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1—181.  collated 
from  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  illustrated  by  the  critical  notes  of 
Mnratori. 

h  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii.  c.  1.  Les  loix  des  Bour- 
guigoonil  sont  assez  judicieuses;  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres 
princes  Lombards  le  sunt  encore  plus. 

i  See  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  379.  p.  47.  Strisa  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin  ;  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petron. 
e.  134.)  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronins,  (qua;  striges  comederunt 
nervos  tuos?)  It  may  he  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian  rather 
than  barbaric  extraction, 

k  Quia  incerti  smnus  de  judiciu  Dei,  ct  multos  audivimus  per  pug- 
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Misery  of  Rome. 


observing  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  juster 
cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  vio- 
lence. Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of 
the  reason  of  the  barbarians,  who  never  admitted 
the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative 
councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kings  is 
marked  with  virtue  and  ability ;  the  troubled  se- 
ries of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of 
peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness  ;  and  the  Ita- 
lians enjoyed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  govern- 
ment, than  any  of  ^the  other  kingdoms  whicb  had 
been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire.1 
Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards, 
and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Greeks, 
we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,0  which  had 
reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of 
the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private 
opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed, 
was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the 
sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 
The  ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of 
victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian 
way ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards 
was  often  felt,  and  continually  feared.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital,  who  visit 
without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the 
distress  of  the  Romans  ;  they  shut  or  opened  their 
gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls 
the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamenta- 
tions of  their  brethren,  who  were  coupled  together 
like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant  slavery 
beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant 
alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt 
the  labours  of  a  rural  life  ;  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary 
wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters 
are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity 
and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  con- 
templated with  horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of 
the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  Where  is  the 
senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of 
excessive  rains,  the  Tiber  swelled  above  its  banks, 
and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  val- 
leys of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose 
from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was 

nam  sine  justa  causa  suam  causam  perdere.   Sed  propter  consuetudinem 

fentem  nostram  Langobardorum  legem  impiam  vetare  non  possumus. 
ee  p.  74.  No.  65.  of  the  Laws  of  Lnitprand,  promulgated  A.D.  724. 
1  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid  ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16. 
Baronius  rejects  the  praise,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives, 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Great;  but  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  lorn.  v.  p. 
217.)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified  the 
faults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

m  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the 
miserable  state  of  the  citv  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  \nnalsof 
Baronius,  A.  D.  590.  No."  16.  A.  D.  595.  No.  2.  &c.  &c. 

n  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  his 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Tours,  had  despatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics. 
The  ingenious  messenger  embellished  his  tale  and  the  river  with  a  great 
dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  1.) 


the  contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which 
implored  the  mercy  of  heaven."  A  society  in  which 
marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails,  soon 
repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war ; 
but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
demned to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the 
depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the 
gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching 
failure  of  the  human  race.  °  Yet  the  number  of  citi- 
zens still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence ;  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of 
Sicily  or  Egypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a 
distant  province.  The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed 
to  the  same  ruin  and  decay  ;  the  mouldering  fabrics 
were  easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes  ;  and  the  monks,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their 
base  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.?  It  is 
commonly  believed,  that  pope  Gregory  the  first  at- 
tacked the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues  of  the 
city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  barbarian,  the 
Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the 
history  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd 
and  mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gre- 
gory himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the 
monuments  of  classic  genius  ;  and  he  points  his 
severest  censure  against  the  profane  learning  of  a 
bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice 
the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.  But  the 
evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  re- 
cent :  the  temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  have  been  demolished  by  the  slow  operation 
of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would  have  mul- 
tiplied the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dictator.q 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car- 

,,  _..  .  -,  •    ,      ,  The  tombs  and 

thage,  the  name  of  Rome  might  have  relics  of  the 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  aP0Stles- 
had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which 
again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion.  A  vague 
tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers, 
a  tent-maker,  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been 
executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years  their  genuine  or  fictious  relics 
were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  christian  Rome. 
The  pilgrims  of  the  east  and  west  resorted  to  the 
holy  threshold  ;  but  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  were 
guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;  and  it 

o  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  predic- 
tion of  St.  Benedict.  Roma  a  Gentilibus  non  exterminabitur  sed  tem- 
pestatibus,  cornscis  turbinibus  ac  terrae  motu  in  semetipsa  marcescet. 
Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  after  which  it  was  invented. 

P  Quia  in  nno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibus,  Christi  laudes  non  capinnt, 
et  quam  grave  nefandumque  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  nee  laico  reli. 
gioso  conveniat,  ipse  considera.  (I.  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writings  of  Gregory 
himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

q  Bavlp,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  598,  599.)  in  a  very  good 
article  of  Gregoire  I.  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues,  Platina 
in  Gregorio  I.,  for  the  Palatine  Library,  John  of  Salisbury,  (de  Nugis 
Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26;)  and  fur  Livy,  Antoninus  of  Florence:  the  old- 
est of  the  three  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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was  not  without  fear  that  the  pious  catholic  ap- 
proached the  object  of  his  worship.  It  was  fatal  to 
touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  :  and  those  who  from  the  purest  motives  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
atfrkhted  by  visions,  or  punished  with  sudden  death. 
The  unreasonable  request  of  an  empress,  who  wished 
to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred  treasure,  the 
head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  \\  itli  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence :  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably 
with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been  sanctified 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  filings  of 
his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  some- 
times impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal 
degree  ot'  miraculous  virtue/  But  the  power  as 
well  as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living 
energy  in  the  breasts  of  their  successors  ;  and  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  tilled  under  the  reign  of 
Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of 
Gregory/  His  grandfather  Felix  had 
Bssi fTrr       himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops 

gory  the  Roman.     ^  ^  already  bound  by  the  law  of  celi_ 

bacv.  his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by 
the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory, 
Sylvia  and  Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate, 
and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  his  fe- 
male relations  were  numbered  among  the  saints  and 
virgins  ;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred 
years  in  a  family  portrait,1  which  he  offered  to  the 
monaster}-  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony, 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians 
of  the  sixth  century  ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dia- 
logues, are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in 
erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  : u  his  birth 
and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  praefect 
of  the  city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing 
the  pomp  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven 
monasteries/  one  in  Rome/  and  six  in  Sicily  ;  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  un- 
known in  this  life,  and  glorious  only  in  the  next. 
Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sincere,  pursued 
the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty 
and  ambitious  statesman.     The  talents  of  Gregory, 

r  Gregor.  I.  iii.  eni«t.  24.  indict.  12,  &c.  From  the  epistles  of  Gregory, 
and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Ann.ili  of  Baronius,  tin-  pioua  reader  may 
collect  the  particle*  of  holy  iron  which  irere  ioierted  in  keys  or  crosses 
of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople, 
uirl  Egypt  The  pontifical  units  who  handled  the  file  must  have  un- 
dentood  the  miracle*  which  il  wa«  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or  with- 
hold; a  cirruniHtanci"  which  abate*  the  mpentition  of  Gregory  at  the 

expense  of  hn  veracity. 

.  lV:«ide<  the  Epictfesof  Gregory  himself  which  are  methodized  by 
Doom,  (Bibliotheque  Ecclea   ton.  v.  p.  io:j-  126  |  we  have  thr.-.-  lives 

Of  'he  pone  ,    the  two  fir«t  written  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  (d( 

Triplici  \  it;  gt  f;re;>.  Preface  to  the  tixtli  volume  of  the  Benedii  tine 
edition,,  by  the  deacons  Paul  'p.  i-ih,  and  John,  (p.  19— 188.)  and 

'onioning  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence;    the  third,  a  long 

and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors,  (p.  199—306.) 
1       I      '!■  of   Barooius  are  a  copious  but  partisl  history.    Hispapal 

prejudice*  .,-,-    tempered    |,y   the   ,,oo<l    - •„"■   of    I'leury,  'Hist.  Bccles. 

,  aoii  in,  chronology  baa  been  rectified  by  the  criticism  of 
I'agi  and  Muratori. 

t  J. ,lm  the  deacon  ha>  dewriljed  them  like  an  eye-witness;  (I.  iv.  c. 

iption    is  illustrated    by    Angelo  Rocca,  a  Roman 

■     Oreg.  Opera,  torn,  Iv.  p.    :; 1 2 - 32/;. )   who  observes,  that 
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and  the  splendour  which  accompanied  his  retreat, 
rendered  him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church  ;  and 
implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated  as 
the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside 
at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity, 
which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous  in 
the  most  industrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of  reputation, 
and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate, 
and  the  people.  He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to 
resist,  his  own  elevation  ;  and  his  humble  petition, 
that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the  choice 
of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  charac- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public.  When 
the  fatal  mandate  was  pronounced,  Gregory  solicited 
the  aid  of  some  friendly  merchants  to  convey  him 
in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly 
concealed  himself  some  days  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discovered,  as  it  is 
said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
which  lasted  thirteen  years  six  months 
and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edi- 
fying periods  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  His  virtues  and  even  his 
faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning, 
of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition, 
were  happily  suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  antichristian 
title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to 
assume;  and  the  ecclesiastical  juris-  Hissniritual 
diction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  u<fice- 
the  triple  character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of 
Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  west.  He  frequently  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though 
pathetic,  eloquence,  the  congenial  passions  of  his 
audience :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
was  interpreted  and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  depressed  by  their  present  calamities,  were 
directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  invisible 
world.      His   precepts  and    example   defined   the 


Pontificate  of 
Gregory  the 
Great,  or  First, 

A.  D.  590. 

Feb.  8.— 

A.  D.  604. 

March  12. 


some  Mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century  are  still  preserved  in 
the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p.  321—323.)  The  same  walls  which  repre- 
sented Gregory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido. 

n  Disciplinia  vero  liberalibtis,  hoc  est  grammaticS,  rhetorica,  dialec. 
tied.,  ifa  a  ptiero  est  instituttis,  ut  QUarhVls  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuc 
Romse  stndia  literarum,  tamen  null i  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  putaretur. 
Paul    Diacon.  in  Vit.  S.  Gregor.  c.  2. 

x  The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  I.  i.  p.  205—208.)  labour  to  reduce 
the  monasteries  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order;  hut  as 
the  question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful 
monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p. 
145;  a  work  of  merit;  the  sense  ami  learning  belong  to  the  author — 
bis  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession. 

y  Monasterium  Gicgorianum  in  cjusdem  Beati  Gregorii  a?dibus  ad 
clivum  Seauri  prope  ecclesiam  S.  S.  Johannis  et  I'auli  in  honorcm  St. 
Andreas.  (John,  in  Vit.  Greg.  I.  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  I.  vii.  epist.  13.)  This 
house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Caclian  hill  which 
fronts  the  Palatine;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Camoldoli ;  San 
Gregorio    triumphs,    and  St.    Andrew   has  retired    to  a  small  chapel. 

Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  100.    Descrizzione di  Roma,  torn. 

i.  p    442-446. 
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model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  ;z  the  distribution  of 
the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of 
processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal  garments. 
Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon 
of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours  ; 
the  Gregorian  chant a  has  preserved  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough 
voices  of  the  barbarians  attempted  to  imitate  the 
melody  of  the  Roman  school.b  Experience  had 
shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous 
rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to 
mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel  the  dark  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and 
superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff 
as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence, 
the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was 
decided  by  his  absolute  discretion  :  and  his  suc- 
cessful inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more 
lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes.  He  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections  ; 
his  jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and 
discipline,  and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously 
watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  subor- 
dinate pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the  Arians  of 
Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less 
glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than  on  that  of  Gregory 
the  first.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks 
were  embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pon- 
tiff lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him 
to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  that  they  had  baptized  the 
king  of  Kent  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of 
the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual 
and  supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the 
prudence  of  Gregory  was  always  disposed  to  con- 
firm the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of  ghosts, 
miracles,  and  resurrections  ;c  and  posterity  has  paid 
to  his  memory  the  same  tribute,  which  he  freely 
granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the  preceding 
generation.  The  celestial  honours  have  been 
liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but 
Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they 
have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

i  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines;  the  Sacramenta- 
rius  and  Antiphonarius  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pages;  torn.  iii.  P.  i. 
p.  1  —  880.)  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  Romanus 
which  Mahillon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged.  (Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  viii.  p.  139—152.) 

a  I  learn  from  the  Abb£  Dubos,  (Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Pein- 
ture,  torn.  iii.  p.  174,  175.)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian  chant 
was  confined  to  four  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the 
Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  ancient 
music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  the  preface 
and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  office. 

b  John  the  deacon  (in  Vit.  Greg.  I.  ii.  c.  7.)  expresses  the  early  con- 
tempt of  the  Italians  fur  tramontane  singing.  Alpini  scilicet  corpora 
vocum  suarum  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepentia,  susceptce  modnlationis 
dnlcedinem  propria  non  resultant:  quia  bibuli  gntturis  barbara  feritas 
dum  inflexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  cantilenam, 
naturali  quodam  fragore  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia 
rigidas  voces  jactar,  &c.     In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Franks, 


his  estates, 


Their  temporal  power  insensibly  anj  temporal 
arose  from  the  calamities  of  the  times  :  eoverumeQt; 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe 
and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as 
the  ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church 
of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  en- 
dowed with  ample  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  more  distant  provinces  ;  and  her  agents,  who 
were  commonly  subdeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil, 
and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants 
and  husbandmen.  The  successor  of 
St.  Peter  administered  his  patrimony 
with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;d  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with 
salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or 
vexatious  law-suits ;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
weights  and  measures ;  to  grant  every  reasonable 
delay,  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of 
the  glebe,  who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.6  The  rent  or  the 
produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
pope  ;  in  the  use  of  wealth  he  acted  like  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally 
applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account 
of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  was  kept  above 
three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of 
christian  economy.  On  the  four  great  festivals,  he 
divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to 
his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  churches,  the 
places  of  burial,  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals 
of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese. 
On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  he 
distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season, 
their  stated  portion  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables, 
oil,  fish,  fresh,  provisions,  clothes,  and  money  ;  and 
his  treasures  were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy, 
in  his  name,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  indi- 
gence and  merit.  The  instant  distress  of  the  sick 
and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved 
by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour  ;  nor 
would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast, 
till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to 
some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and 
matrons  of  Rome  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the 
benevolence  of  the  church:  three  thousand  virgins 
received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of 
their  benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped 

thougn  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproach. 
Muratori,  Dissert,  xxv. 

c  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gassanvillus,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  105—112.) 
has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dia. 
logues.  Dupin  (torn.  v.  p.  138.)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  all  these  miracles:  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of 
them  he  believed  himself. 

d  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies, 
lest  he  should  betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdoms  but  farms. 
The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors,  (torn.  iv.  I.  iii.  p.  272,  &e  ) 
and  Fleury,  (lorn.  viii.  p.  29,  &c.)  are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these 
humble  though  useful  details;  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury  dwells  on 
the  social  virtues  of  Gregory. 

e  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  villains 
produced  the  famous,  and  often  fabulous,  right  de  cuissage,  de  mar 
quette,  8cc.  With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsome  bi  ide  mieht 
commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the  mutual 
favour  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal  tyranny. 


and  alms. 
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front  the  barbarians  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of 
the  Vatican.  Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the 
father  of  his  country  ;  and  such  was  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a 
beggar  who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  inter- 
dicted himself  daring  several  days  from  the  exer- 
cise of  sacerdotal  functions.  II.  The  misfortunes 
af  Rome  involved  the  apostolical  pastor  in  the 
business  of  peace  and  war  :  and  it  might  be  doubt- 
ful to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign. 
Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slum- 
ber, exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch 
and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that  the 
veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  de- 
fence of  Spoleto.  encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard 
their  cities  and  altars  ;  and  condescended,  in  the 
crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scru- 
ples of  humanity  and  religion  :  the  imposition  of 
tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian  war, 
he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ; 
whilst  he  protected,  against  the  imperial  edicts,  the 
pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  mili- 
tary for  a  monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  his  own 
declarations,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Gregory 
to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  domestic 
factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count, 
to  save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  foes.  As  a  christian  bishop,  he  preferred 
the  salutary  offices  of  peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased 
the  tumult  of  arms  ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of 
the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions  of  the 
Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
servance  of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save 
his  country  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or 
The  «aviourof  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy 
was  suspended  over  Rome  ;  it  was 
averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts 
of  the  pontiff,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  here- 
tics and  barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregory  were 
treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  reproach  and 
insult  ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people, 
he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
best  right  of  a  sovereign.' 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  C'hosroes  or 
.\ushirvan. — His  son  Iformouz,  a  tyrant,  is  de- 
posed.—  Usurpation  of  Bahrain. — Flight  and  re- 
storation of  C'hosroes  II. — His  gratitude  to  the 
Romans. — The   chaff  an  of  the  Avars. — Revolt   of 

i  Tb*  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  it  ably  exposed  by  Sigoniui  in 
the  fir«t  book,  de  Regno  Italia*.     See  In*  work*,  torn.  n.  p.  44—75 

»  M  m  i.-.i        repotterent .  .  .  reterej  Persamm  ac  Macedonurn 

termiooo,  w.(ui  irivat,)r„,n  pomtma  Cyro  et  put  Alexandre,  per  rani. 

'  «n   ar    minoj  jaciebat     Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  31.     Su<  I,    was   the 

.-•  of  the  Artnr.idr.i:  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims 

of  the  Sottanians. 


the  army  against  Maurice. — His  death. — Tyranny 
of  Phocas. — Elevation  of  Heraclius. — The  Persian 
war. —  Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Persians 
and  Avars. — Persian  expeditions. — Victories  and 
triumph  of  Heraclius. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  contest  of  Rome 
prolonged  from  the  death  of  Crassus  to  a,ld  Persia. 
the  reign  of  Heraclius.  An  experience  of  seven 
hundred  years  might  convince  the  rival  nations  of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests 
beyond  the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was 
awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of 
restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus."  Such  extraordinary 
efforts  of  power  and  courage  will  always  command 
the  attention  of  posterity  ;  but  the  events  by  which 
the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changed,  leave 
a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the 
patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  with- 
out cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated 
without  effect.  The  arts  of  negociation,  unknown 
to  the  simple  greatness  of  the  senate  and  the  Caesars, 
were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Byzantine 
princes  ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual  em- 
bassies'5 repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity, 
the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the 
insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper 
of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren 
superfluity  of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress 
the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions  : 
but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the 
model  of  oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
grandson  Chosroes  prepared  the  revolution  of  the 
east,  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the 
arms  and  the  religion  of  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  pre-  conquest  of 
cede  and  justify  the  quarrels  of  princes,  JjusWrvan 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  accused  a.  d.  570,  &c. 
each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  empires  about  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign 
of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce  under  his 
obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia0  Felix  ; 
the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which 
had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors 
of  the  east.  After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the 
walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians  :  they  chased 
the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  sea ;  and 
a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the 

b  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  order  of  Constant ine  Porphyrogenitus. 

c  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
without  many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation 
of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  196—250.  A  per- 
petual miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favour  of 
the  poaterity  of  [annuel;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to 
risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  fi  ail  and  slippery  foundation. 
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great  Nushirvan.d  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
his  christian  ally  the  prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they 
suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the 
annual  tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the 
name  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persarnienia 
were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ; 
they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  christians, 
and  after  the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the 
rebels  were  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren 
and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  com- 
plaints of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the 
Byzantine  court;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  Turks,  who  offered  an  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united 
forces  of  Europe,  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At 
the  age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  east  would 
perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
glory  and  greatness  ;  but  as  soon  as  war  became 
'  -  .  ,    inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the 

His  last  war  with 

the  Romans,      alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor 
'  trembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 

ple. Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted  in  person 
the  siege  of  Dara  ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  maga- 
zines, the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above 
five  months  the  archers,  the  elephants,  and  the 
military  engines  of  the  great  king.  In  the  mean- 
while his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon, 
traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted 
the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of 
Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of 
his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
winter  at  length  subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  east. 
But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces 
and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the 
repentance  and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin  : 
a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils  ;  and  a 
truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence 
of  Tiberius.  That  seasonable  interval  was  employed 
in  the  preparations  of  war;  and  the  voice  of  rumour 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia, 
Maesia,  Pannonia,  Ulyricum,  and  Isauria,  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  cavalry  was  reinforced  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the 
king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without  faith, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy  :  again 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to 
await  his  arrival  at  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Cappadocian  provinces.  The  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each   other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene :   the 

d  D'Herbelnf,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Arabum,  p.  64,  65.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  646.)  has  proved 
that,  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty 
years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  born  A.  D.  569,  in  the 
year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  ;  (Gasnier,  Vie  de  Maho- 
met, torn.  i.  p.  89,  90.  98.)  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the 
conquest  of  Yemen. 

e  He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field 
12,000  horse  and  60,000  foot;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venom, 
ous  reptiles,  whose  existence  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  neighbouring  Amazons.  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1165,  1166. 


barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their 
wings  across  the  plain  ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep 
and  solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer 
action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords  and  lances. 
A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing, 
suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked 
their  rear-guard  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  pene- 
trated to  the  midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal 
tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train  of 
camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through 
the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory 
to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single 
combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans, 
afforded  the  Persian  monarch  an  opportunity  of 
revenge  ;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away 
by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review 
of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger, 
determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt, 
in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene  ;  and, 
without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly 
swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. 
After  this  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  want  of 
magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turks, 
obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces :  the 
Romans  were  left  masters  of  the  field,  and  their 
general,  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had 
formerly  halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the 
Caspian  :e  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first 
time,  by  a  hostile  fleet/  and  seventy  thousand 
captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  the 
flames  of  war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushir- 
van, the  indignant  monarch  sunk  into  His  death 
the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  A-  D  579- 
his  successors  from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle 
against  the  Romans.  Yet  the  memory  of  this 
transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long 
reign  ;  and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging 
their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short 
respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.s 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  Tyranny  and 
was  filled  by  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  h^"^8 son 
the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  A-  D-  579-590. 
sons.  With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he 
inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his  father, 
the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and  valiant 
officers,  and  a  general  system  of  administration,  har- 
monized by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.     But  the 

t  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the 
Caspian  :  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the 
kinjjs  of  Syria,  SeleUCUS  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probably  the 
rive"r  Oxus,  from  the  confines  of  India.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  2l!)  2. 
Of  the  Russians,  when  Peter  the  first  conducted  a  fleet  and  army  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  (Bell's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325—352.)  He  justly  observes,  tha-t  such  martial  pomp  had 
never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

g-  For  tbese  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander,  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  113 — 125.  Theoplianes  Byzant  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv. 
p.  77.  80,  81.  Evagrius,  1.  v.  c.  7—15.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  e.  9-16. 
Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  140. 
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roval  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing, 
the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his 
education,  and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to 
the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his  inclina- 
tion. In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  phi- 
losophers. Buzurgh  had  once  maintained,  that  the 
most  grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without 
the  remembrance  of  virtue;  and  our  candour  will 
presume  that  the  same  principle  compelled  him, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils  of  the 
Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who  acknow- 
ledged himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than 
to  his  parent :  but  when  age  and  labour  had  im- 
paired the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  faculties,  of 
this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and 
abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  pas- 
sions and  those  of  his  favourites.  By  the  fatal 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes  were 
renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The 
ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished 
bv  the  son  ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of 
Nushirvan  established  their  tyranny  ;  and  virtue 
was  driven  by  degrees  from  the  mind  of  Hormouz, 
from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government  of  the 
state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
kin_r.  informed  him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that 
the  provincial  governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the 
fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine 
and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  sub- 
jects to  abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished 
w  ith  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution  ; 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the 
people  were  abolished  ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of 
Hormouz,  who  affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara, 
was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the 
judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  kingdom.  In 
every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  Nushir- 
van degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His 
avarice  defrauded  the  troops  ;  his  jealous  caprice 
degraded  the  satraps :  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted  in  the  suffer- 
ings arid  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims. 
Km  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  conde- 
•ceoded  to  observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians 
would  be  productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred 

B         .•  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  liia  character  and  itatioD,  an 

-    rca  of  iii<:  east ;  lint  lut  virtues,  and  perhaps  hit  faults,  are  less 

known  than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  more 

loquacious.    The  Persian  tann  »js  the  person  irho  imported  from  India 

iii^  --.tri*-  of  chess  and  lite  boles  of  r.lpay.    Such  has  been  the  fame  of 

hss  srisdom  and  virtues,  thai  Um  christians  claim  him  as  a  believer  in 

•  i .  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Bnzurgas  a  premature  Mussul. 

D  II  •   •  ot,  Bibliolhetioe  Orientate,  p.  218. 

'he  imitation  of  Mcipio  in  Tbeophylact,  I.  i.  c.  14.  |  the  image  of 

I  •     :     Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  christian 

—I  had  airn.-t  laid  idol*.    This,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  is  the 

nl  divine  manufacture;  but  in  the  next  thousand 

itherl  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 

.*,  or  Rei,  i.  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tohit  ax 

ah*a>ly  floarishios;,  700  years  beloreChrist,  under  the  Assyrian  empire. 

1,'nder  the  foreign  names  of  Europtu  and  Arwcia,  this  citv,  500  Stadia 


must  terminate  in  rebellion  ;  but  he  forgot  that  his 
own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the  sentiments 
which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which 
he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long 
and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Carmania  erected  the  standard  of  revolt; 
and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Scythia,  re- 
fused the  customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  succes- 
sor of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in 
slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the 
frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  ;  one  of  their 
generals  professed  himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio, 
and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a  miraculous 
image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never 
have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.1  At  the 
same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  in- 
vaded by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at 
the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks. 
The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted  their  perfidious 
and  formidable  aid ;  the  cities  of  Khorasan  or  Bac- 
triana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  the 
march  of  the  barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of 
Hyrcania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Roman  arms  ;  and  their  union  must  have 
subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king;  it  „    ,  ..    ,  _  ' 

J  °  Exploits  of  Bah 

was  saved  by  a  hero.  After  his  revolt,  ram, 
Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by 
the  son  of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave  :  the 
proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism,  since 
he  was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of 
Rei,k  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splendid  as 
well  as  substantial  prerogatives  exalted  them  above 
the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.1  At  the  siege  of 
Dara,  the  valour  of  Bahram  was  signalized  under 
the  eyes  of  Nushirvan,  and  both  the  father  and  son 
successively  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  armies, 
the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  mark- 
ed him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia  might  be  inspired 
by  his  past  victories  and  extraordinary  figure  :  the 
epithet  Giuhin  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of  dry 
wood;  he  had  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant, 
and  his  savage  countenance  was  fancifully  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  nation 
trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by 
the  name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed 
their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram 
alone  displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  appa- 
rent fidelity  :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more 
than   twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him 


to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embellished  by  the 
Macedonians  and  Parthians.  (Straho,  I.  xi.  p.  7!»6.)  Its  grandeur  and 
populousness  in  the  ninth  century  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  boundsof 
credibility;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the  unwhole- 
Romenessof  the  air.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  279,  280. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  p.  714. 

1  Tbeophylact,  I.  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told 
in  the  third  hook  of  Herodotus;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Clesias.  Yet  the  independ. 
'ii..  ot  Olains  (llerodot.  I.  iii.  e.  83,  84)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  could 
survive  the  revolul  loiisof  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might  however 
be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers;  (Brisson,  de  Regno  Persico,  I.  i. 

p.  190.)  and   some  Persian   nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polvb.  I. 

>'.  p.  .OKijand  Cappadocia,  (Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  xxxi.  torn.  ii.  p.  517.) 
tni^ht  claim  their  descent  from  t lie  bold  companions  of  Datius. 
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against  the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to 
this  fatal  number  heaven  had  reserved  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  The  steep  and  narrow  descent  of 
the  Pule  Rudbai  m  or  Hyrcanian  rock,  is  the  only 
pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the 
territory  of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the 
commanding-  heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might 
overwhelm  with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the 
Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son  were  trans- 
pierced with  arrows  ;  and  the  fugitives  were  left, 
without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an 
inj  ured  people.  The  patriotism  of  the  Persian  gene- 
ral was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the  city  of  his 
forefathers  ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every  peasant 
became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero  ;  and 
their  ardour  was  kindled  by  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy 
gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper 
could  not  easily  have  forgiven  his  benefactor,  and 
the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was  envenomed  by  a 
malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  retained 
the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But 
the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the 
Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile 
and  to  applaud  ;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  re- 
warded with  the  permission  of  encountering  a  new 
enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable 
than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent 
success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them 
to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they 
would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free 
passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieute- 
nant of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the  safer 
alternative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which 
would  have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians, 
rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape 
more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal 
enemy  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bahram  collected  and 
reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal 
messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel. 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed 
himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise  : 
they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own  ;  a  shout 
of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general 
accepted  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge. 
,  ...       A  second  messenger,  who  had   been 

His  rebellion.  . 

commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in 
chains,  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
and  manifestos  were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting 
the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an 
odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.  The  defection  was 
rapid  and  universal :  his  loyal  slaves  were  sacrificed 
to  the  public  fury  ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  Stand- 


in  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius,  (Voyage 
en  Perse,  p.  997,  998.)  »ho  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  his  return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  sea. 


ard  of  Bahram;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted 
the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guard- 

,     TT  lit  ,         Hormouz  is  de- 

ed, Hormouz  could  only  compute  the    posed   and  im. 

number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testi-  Pnsoned- 
mony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defec- 
tion of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot  their  obligations. 
He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  but 
the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims 
of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassauian  prince,  had 
been  cast  into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters  were  broken 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother  ;  and  he  stood 
before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  con- 
finement, and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed  by 
the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the 
captive,  Hormouz  looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for 
advice  or  assistance  ;  discovered  that  his  strength 
consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently 
yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged 
him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the 
first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city ;  he  was  per- 
suaded to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly  in- 
vitation of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on 
his  father's  throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign 
under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In 
the  just  assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could 
neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that 
every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and 
enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial 
without  a  precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the 
annals  of  the  east.  The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who 
had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was 
introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of 
the  nobles  and  satraps."  He  was  heard  with  decent 
attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the  advan- 
tages of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had 
encouraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful 
and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is 
seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and 
while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid 
appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains, 
and  the  marks  of  ignominious  stripes,  it  was  im- 
possible to  forget  how  recently  they  had  adored  the 
divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as 
he  presumed  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  victories  of  his  reign.  He  defined  the 
duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened 
with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  they  were  fired  with  in- 
dignation when  he  dared  to  vilify  the  character  of 
Chosroes  ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning 


n  The  orientals  suppose  that  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and 
proclaimed  Chosroes;  but  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  dis- 
tinct and  credible. 
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the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed 
his  own  condemnation,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his 
innocent  favourite.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the 
bov  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to  the  people  ; 
the  eves  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot 
needle :  and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was 
succeeded  by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son. 
, ..     Chosroes   had    ascended    the    throne 

Elevation  of  his 

son  Cbosroes.  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch  ; 
from  the  dungeon  he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apart- 
ment of  the  palace,  supplied  with  liberality  the 
consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently 
endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and 
despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a 
blind  and  unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was 
trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the 
power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the  great  Bab- 
ram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revolution, 
in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted. 
The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second 
rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  by  an  epistle 
from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror  of  men, 
and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  gene- 
ral of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.0  He  commands 
Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example 
and  fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who 
had  been  released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in 
some  holy  place  the  diadem  which  he  bad  usurped, 
and  to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor  the 
pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince. The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble  ;  but  the  one 
was  conscious  of  his  strength,  the  other  was  sensi- 
ble of  his  weakness  ;  and  even  the  modest  language 
of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the 
palace  and  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  be- 
held with  terror  the  banners  of  a  veteran  army  ■ 
they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  general  ;  and  the  satraps  who  had 
deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second 
and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and 
liberty  of  Chosroes  were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  aid  or  refuge  in  some 
foreign  land  ;  and  the  implacable  Bindoes,  anxious 
to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned 
to  the  palace,  and  ended,  w  ith  a  bow-string,  the 
Death  r,f  Bar.  wretched  existence  of  the  son  of 
JSfe,        Nushirvan.p 


•  See  th<!  word«  of  Theophylact,  1.  ir.  c.  7.    Bapa/i  i/nXot  rott  Beois, 

•  wi/puvw,  Tvpavvcti/  ex&PO<t   tfarpaflrnc  /it'f^ukuv,  Trie  ncp<xocnr 

afW—  Jmmjtttn,  &cr.     In  hi»  answer,  Chosroes  styles  himself  ttj  vumi 

X"piC°i»''''t    oi,u"Ti  .   .  .   .  o    rout    A<rwi/uc   (the  genii)    /ii<70oujzei/ot. 

This  11  genuine  oriental  l>omba*t. 

p  TheoplijUrl  (1,  iv.  r.  7  j  imputes  the  death  of  Hnrmnui  to  his  son, 
by  vboae  cmMMod  be  wa»  beaten  to  death  with  club*.  I  bare  folk) wed 
the  milder  ■cenaat  of  Khomleniir  and  Eul ychius,  and  shall  always  be 
coateM  -*ith  tV  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  parricide. 

q  After  the  battle  of  Pbaratlia,  Hie  Potnpey  of  Lilian  (I,  vin. 
2V>— 4.VV,  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  Peeking 
the  Parthians;  hut  bis  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance; 


While  Chosroes  despatched  the  pre-  chosroes  flies  to 
parations  of  his  retreat,  he  deliberated  the  Roman9- 
with  his  remaining  friends,"-  whether  he  should 
lurk  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the 
tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
emperor.  The  long  emulation  of  the  successors  of 
Artaxerxes  andConstantine  increased  his  reluctance 
to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court;  but  he 
weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently 
considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours 
more  effectual.  Attended  only  by  his  concubines, 
and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  be  secretly  departed 
from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium.  About  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  praefect  was 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the 
royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to 
the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis  ;  and 
Maurice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his 
benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and 
ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They 
humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  in- 
gratitude of  Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle, 
and  urged  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support 
the  two  monarchies  which  balance  the  world,  the 
two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary  influence  it 
is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Chosroes 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  empe- 
ror had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty  ; 
but  Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and 
delay  of  his  useless  visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was 
presented  to  the  fugitive  prince,  with  an  inestima- 
ble gift  of  jewels  and  gold  ;  a  powerful  army  was  as- 
sembled on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia, 
under  the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful 
Narses,r  and  this  general,  of  his  own  nation,  and 
his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and 
never  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chos- 
roes to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  enterprise, 
however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  had  already  repented 
of  her  fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of 
a  rebellious  subject  ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the 
Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bah- 
ram to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of  the  laws 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation.     The  palace  was  soon 


and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Chosroes  and 
Ins  companion*,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  east  and  west. 

t  Iu  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  Narsex,  who 
have  been  often  confounded  :  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  640.)  I.  A  Pcr- 
•armenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  successful 
action  auainst  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and 
afterward*  served  in  the  Italian  war.  2.  The  eunuch  who  conquered 
Italy,  3,  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of 
Conppiu,  (I.  iii.  220—227.)  as  excelsus  super  omnia  vertice  agmina 
.  .  .  .  babitu  modestus  .  .  .  .  moram  probitate  placcns,  virtute  vercn. 
dus;  fulmineus,  cautus,  vigiluns,  !<c. 
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and  final  victory. 


Death  of  Bahrain. 


distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult, 
the  provinces  with  insurrection  ;  and  the  cruel 
execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served  to 
irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent. 
No  sooner  did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display 
his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond  the  Tigris, 
than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he 
advanced,  he  received  from  every  side  the  grateful 
offerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of 
his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants 
obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the  head 
of  only  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted 
the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as 
the  pledge  of  their  truth,  and  a  presage  of  his  ap- 
proaching success.  After  the  junction  of  the  im- 
perial troops,  which  Bah  ram  vainly  struggled  to 
prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media. 
The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects 
of  Persia,  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men :  the  two  generals  sig- 
nalized their  valour  and  ability,  but  the  victory  was 
finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers 
and  discipline.  With  the  remnant  of  a  broken 
army,  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him 
to  the  Turks  ;  but  his  days  were  short- 
ened by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
curable of  poisons  ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
despair,  and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory. 
Yet  the  modern  Persians  still  commemorate  the 
exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some  excellent  laws  have 
prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transi- 
tory reign. 

Restoration  and  The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was 
P0°e'Jy  of  Chos"  celebrated  with  feasts  and  executions  ; 
A.  D.  591—603.  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet 
was  often  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or 
mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might 
have  diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a 
country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revo- 
lutions ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chos- 
roes is  blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Per- 
sians had  not  been  accustomed  either  to  dread  the 
rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of  their  so- 
vereign. The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
revenge  or  justice  of  the  conqueror ;  the  merits  of 
Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from  the 
guilt  of  royal  blood  ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was 

»  Experimentis  cognitum  est  barbaros  malle  Roma  petere  reges 
quam  habere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  the 
invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones,  (Annal.  ii.  1 — 3.)  Tiridates, 
(Annal.  vi.  32—44.)  and  Meherdates,  (Annal.  xi.  10.  xii.  10—14.)  The 
eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthians 
and  the  walls  of  the  haram. 

t  Sergius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
in  the  persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France, 
Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  east.  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous 
for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honourable  name 
of  Sergiopolis.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  491—496.  Butler's 
Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  155. 

u  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.  c.  21.)  and  Theophylact,  (I.  v.  c.  13,  14.)  have 


desirous  to  assert  his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  sanctity  of  kings.  During  the  vigour  of 
the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  Caesars.  But  their  new  subjects  were 
soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they 
had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  instability  of 
their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation, 
that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited  and  rejected 
with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity  of  oriental 
slaves.s  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous 
in  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his 
ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand  Romans,  who  continued 
to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  proclaimed  his 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers  ;  his  grow- 
ing strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopular 
aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father ;  and  till  the 
death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 
empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mer- 
cenary friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been 
purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts:  the 
strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dana  were  re- 
stored, and  the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing 
subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  ex- 
tended, beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was  indulged,  that 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph  in 
this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely 
listened  to  the  christian  bishops,  the  impression 
was  erased  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Magi : 
if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indifference,  he 
accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions, 
to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a 
sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious 
veneration  for  Sergius,4  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch, 
who  heard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams  ;  he  enriched  his  shrine  with  offerings  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  his  invisible  patron 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira, 
a  devout  christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his 
wives."  The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,*  her  wit, 
her  musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  history 
or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the  east :  her  own 
name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  of  sweet- 
ness and  grace;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes 
to  the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never 
shared  the  passion  which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss 
of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that 
while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed 
her  affections  on  a  meaner  favourite.? 

preserved  the  original  letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been 
sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

x  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  christian  by 
religion  :  but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances,  which  celebrate  the  love  of 
Khosrou  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferhad,  the  most  beautiful  youth 
of  the  east.     D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  789.  997,  998. 

y  The  whole  seriesof  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahram, 
and  the  flight  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contem- 
porary Greeks— more  concisely  by  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  c.  16,  17,  18,  19.)— 
and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (I.  iii.  c.  6-18.  1.  iv. 
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Pride,  policy.  While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
u°e  c£gaD  of  name  was  revived  in  the  east,  the 
ttw  Avars  prospect  of  Europe  is    less  pleasing 

A.  V.  570—  600,     r         f  r  r  o 

fee,  and  less  glorious.     By  the  departure 

of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidae,  the 
balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube; 
and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Eu vine.  The  reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  a?ra 
of  their  monarch:  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the 
rustic  palace  of  Vttila.  appears  to  have  imitated 
bis  character  and  policy  ;'  but  as  the  same  scenes 
vera  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  repre- 
sentation of  the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  great- 
ness and  novelty  of  the  original.  The  pride  of  the 
second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  hum- 
bled by  a  proud  barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict, 
than  exposed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war;  and  as 
often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms, 
Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or 
costly  friendship,  of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman 
envoys  approached  the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  be 
condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or 
the  style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear, 
be  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  their  prince  ;  their  baggage 
■raa  plundered,  and  their  lives  were  only  saved  by 
the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respect- 
ful address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed 
and  abused  an  unbounded  licence  in  the  midst  of 
Constantinople  :  they  urged,  with  importunate 
clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution 
of  captives  and  deserters  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the 
empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  com- 
pliance, or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses,  with 
which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The 
chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant;  and  his  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  the  strange,  and  perhaps 
fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal.  At 
his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the 
imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  capari- 
sons, and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the 
royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  sur- 
veyed the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  dis- 
gust, and  possibly  with  terror  ;  and  smiled  at  the 
vain  industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such 
useless  rarities,  could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land 
and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
peror, to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The  wealth  of 
e.  I — if,  I.  v.  c.  1— 15  )  succeeding  compiler",  Zonaras and  Cedrenns, 

can  only  transcribe  arid  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eutychius 
'Serial,  torn,  ii  p.  200-2UM  )  and  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  00—00.) 
appear  to  have  consulted  MOM  particular  memoirs  The  great  Persian 
historians  of  the  fifteenth  (entiiry,  Mirkhoud  and  Khomlemir,  are  only 
known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts   of  Slukard,  (Tankli,  |>.  I ',(1  — 

i  .'.  Texeira,  or  rather  Stephens,  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  IH'2-  189.)  a 
Turkish  MS  translated  by  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  (Hist,  de  I'Academie 

d-s   laSCMpt  faros,   torn.  vii.   p.  325— '334.)  and    D'IIitIh  lot.    faux  mots, 
//       untZ,   a.   457-450.   Bahram,   p.    174.     Khosron    Par  viz,    p.   U'Jti.) 
Wer>-  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  oriental 
■  had  !*-en  more  copious. 

i  A  trener.il  idea  ol  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be  taken 
from  Meriander   [Escerpt.  l>-^at.   p.  117,  fccc.jand    Theoph)  lact,  (I.  I. 

<•.  3.  I.  »n.  c.  15./  whoie  eight  books  are  much  more  honourable  to  the 
A»ar  Own  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tasted 
the  libera  ily  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice.  (Buat, 


Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her 
artists,  were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  his  caprice  ;  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  he 
rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  king.a  These  were  the  casual  sallies 
of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a 
more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and 
regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate, 
introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among 
the  tents  of  the  Scythians  ;  their  appetite  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India  ;b  the 
annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised  from  fourscore 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
and  after  each  hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of 
the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always 
made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the 
language  of  a  barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince 
of  the  Avars  affected  to  complain  of  the  insincerity 
of  the  Greeks,0  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most 
civilized  nations  in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation 
and  perfidy.  As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards, 
the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  city 
of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.4  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were 
covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large 
boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian  wood,  to  descend 
the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  ma- 
terials of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of 
Singidunum,  which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the 
two  rivers,  might  have  stopped  their  passage  and 
baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  views  were  not  hostile  to 
the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of 
the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  "  If  I 
violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may 
I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by  the 
sword!  May  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity  of 
the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads  !  May  the  forests 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins  !  and  the  Save 
returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source, 
overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters !"  After  this 
barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired,  what 
oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  pre- 
sented the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with 
devout  reverence.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  I  have 
neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in 
my  heart."     As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he 

Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbares,  torn.  xi.  p.  545.)  The  chagan  who  invaded 
Italy  A.  D.  611.  (Muratori,  Annali,  torn.  v.  p.  305.)  was  then  juvenili 
state  florentem,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  38.)  the 
son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandson,  of  Baian. 

a  Theophylact,  I.  i.  c.  5,  6. 

b  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aromatics. 
He  solicited,  as  a  gift,  Ikjikus-  Kapt/xiac.  and  received  wewfpt  aai  tpuWoi/ 
Iviuv,  naatav  tc  kui  tov  ^eyofjievov  notov.  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  13. 
The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed  more  spices  in  their  meat 
and  drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate. 
V  e-  Privet-  des  Francois,  torn.  ii.  p.  162,  1C3. 

>  Theophylact,  I.  vi.  c.  6.  1.  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  confesses 
tin  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach. 

<i  Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Begat,  p.  121-132.  174,  175.)  describes  the 

perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium  We  have  lost  bis 
account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  3. 
To  o  o7nijv  Mevavdpu  jrepf^avei  cui/ian-  dinypotvTM. 
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accelerated  the  labour  of  the  bridge,  and  despatch- 
ed an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished 
to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  per- 
fidious Baian,  *'  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every 
side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citi- 
zens and  their  effects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it 
is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without 
the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sirmium  was  pro- 
longed above  three  years  :  the  walls  were  still  un- 
touched ;  but  famine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls, 
till  a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.  Singidunum, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more 
cruel  fate  :  the  buildings  were  razed,  and  the  van- 
quished people  were  condemned  to  servitude  and 
exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer 
visible  ;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum 
soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and 
the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded 
by  Ihe  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  City, 
so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  christian 
and  Turkish  arms.e  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hun- 
dred miles:  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and 
with  blood  ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately 
bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more 
savage  enemy,f  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lom- 
bards as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a 
captive,  whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  dis- 
closed to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines, b  but  in  the  first  attempts,  they 
were  rudely  framed  and  awkwardly  managed ;  and 
the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and  Beraea,  of 
Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of 
Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment :  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  re- 
stored the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives ; 
and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army 
was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe. 
His  empire  extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of 
the  Oder  ;h  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and 
transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.1 
The  eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were 
replenished  with  Sclavonian  colonists  ;  the  same 
tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

e  See  D'Anville,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  412—443.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentioned  in 
the  tenth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  the  Latin  appel- 
lation of  Alba  Grteca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth,  (p.  414.) 

f  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  600.  No.  1.  Paul  Warnefrid  (1  iv.  c.  38.) 
relates  their  irruption  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  39.)  the  captivity  of  his 
ancestors,  about  A.  D.  632.  The  Sclavi  traversed  the  Hadriatic  cum 
multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum. 
(c.  47.) 

g  Even  the  helepolis,  or  movable  turret.  Theophylact,  1.  ii.  16,  17. 

h  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  westeru  sea,  fifteen  months'  journey  from  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itinerant  harpers  from  that 
remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  tor  a  nation. 
Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

i  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the 
learned  count  de  Buat.  (Hist,  des  Petiples  Barbares,  torn.  xi.  p.  546— 
568.)  The  Tzerhi  and  Serbi  are  found  together  near  mount  Caucasus, 
3    F 


Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of 
Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and 
Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In 
the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces, 
the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  dis- 
regarded,k  to  the  first  assault;  and  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered 
the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian   alliance   restored  the  , 

Wars  of  Maurice 
troops   01    the   east    to    the    defence    of  against  the  Avars, 

Europe  ;  and  Maurice,  who  had  sup-  '  '  9o~ 602' 
ported  ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the 
barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of 
the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the 
field,  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer 
understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  op- 
posed by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid 
superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the 
empress  Constantina  ;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to 
devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  ad- 
vice and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly  advanced ' 
seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred  ensign  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and  Maurice 
reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  num- 
bers of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered 
beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  saw  the  last  term  of 
his  progress  by  sea  and  land  ;  he  solicited,  without 
success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal 
prayers  ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of 
a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous 
child  ;  and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  un- 
sheathe our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  country.1" 
Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of 
Persia,  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople, 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devo- 
tion, and  disappointed  the  public  hope,  by  his  ab- 
sence and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind 
partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promo- 
tion of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal  dis- 
grace from  the  barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That 
city,  if  we  may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and 
character,  was  the  famous  Azimuntium,"  which  had 
alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.     The  example 

in  Jllyricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditionsof  the 
Bohemians,  &c.  afford  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

k  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  432.  Baian 
did  not  conceal  his  proud  insensibility.  'On  toioutou?  (not  toctovtov?, 
according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  tira<pr)aa  Tp  'I'wjUcukj/,  cif  ei  koi 
<TVfjL/3aiii  ye  <j<piat  (javaTip  a\wvai,  aA\'  epoi  ye  jlxfj  yevecOat  avvauj- 
Orjcriv. 

1  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  v.  c.  16. 
1.  vi.  c.  1,2,3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect 
him  of  an  elegant  irouy  :  but  Theophylact  is  surely  harmless. 

m  'Ei?  oiMTOtopisof  aniweptlai  7repi  7raTp>i?.         Iliad,  xii.  243. 
This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of 
a  sase,  may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age 
and  country. 

n  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had 
not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse 
a  note  in  this  history,  page  559.  which  hastens  the  decay  of  Asimus,  or 
Azimuntium:  another  century  of  patriotism  and  valour  is  cheaply 
purchased  with  such  a  confession. 
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of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding 

generations  ;  and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the 
second  Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their 
valour  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  ot 
their  native  country.  The  brother  of  Maurice 
attempted  to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a 
patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp  ;  they 
retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  manned  ;  and 
the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arro- 
gance and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of  Com- 
mentiolus  ■  is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather 
than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  deficient 
in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal 
courage.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions, 
and  secret  orders,  always  supplied  an  apology  for 
flight  or  delay.  If  he  marched  against  the  enemy, 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus  opposed  an 
insuperable  barrier  ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored, 
with  fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obso- 
lete paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost 
was  drawn,  in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the 
lancet  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  his  health,  which  felt  with 
exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  the  barbarians, 
was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of 
the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could  promote 
and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no 
glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague 
Priscus. p  In  five  successive  battles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution, 
seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  barbarians  were 
made  prisoners :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four 
sons  of  the  chagan,  were  slain  :  the  Roman  general 
surprised  a  peaceful  district  of  the  Gepidae,  who 
slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars  ;  and  his 
last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was 
transient  and  barren  ;  and  he  was  soon  recalled,  by 
the  apprehension,  that  Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit 
and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his 
defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.'1 

-  of  the  ^he  tneory  of  war  was  not  more  fa- 
Roman  armies;  miliar  to  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Tra- 
jan, than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.1,  The 
iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest 
temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen. 
The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every 
species  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms.  In  the 
construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifi- 
cations, the  barbarians  admired  the  superior  in- 
genuity of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished 
in  the  field.     The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  cvo- 

o  S»»  the  shameful  conduct  of  O.mmcntiolus,  in  Theophylacl,  1.  ii. 
<-.  10—13  I.  vii.  r.  13,  14.  I.  viii.c.  2.4. 

Hi  •   tli<:  exploit*  of  Priicun,  I.  viii.  c.  2,  3. 

t  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avar«,  may  be  traced  in 
the  first,  perond,  sixth,  lerenth,  and  eighth  b'x-ks  i.f  the  history  of  the 
emj»f'ir  M  Theophjrl  ct  Simocatta.  An  be  wrote  in  the  reign 

i  f  I!  '  ■■  'm>,  he  Iwd  no  temptation  toflatii-r  ;  but  lui  want  of  jodgmeot 
renders  lum  diffuse  in  trifles  and  concise  in  the  moat  interesting  facto, 


hit  ions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed 
and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces 
could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle 
those  weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate 
those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into 
bold  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Be- 
lisarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a 
master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple.  Neither 
honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition, 
could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and 
strangers,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the 
legions  :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor 
should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command  ;  it  was 
only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed 
and  insulted  :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices 
were  inherent,  their  victories  were  accidental,  and 
their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  substance 
of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to  defend.  After 
a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this 
inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the 
rash  attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own 
head,  tended  only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  re- 
former should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of 
interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.  The 
troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions 
of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when  they  received 
an  edict  which  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  cloth- 
ing, they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  insen- 
sible of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he  had 
escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were 
agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions  ;s  the 
enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued,  with  reproaches, 
with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling  generals ; 
they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast 
stones  against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and 
either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military 
laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of  voluntary 
subordination.  The  monarch,  always  distant  and 
often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  per- 
sisting, according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 
But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too 
readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expres- 
sion of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for  the  popular 
offence  ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as 
it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of 
punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and  re- 
wards. But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  grati- 
tude the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ; 
their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his 
weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual 

r  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1664.)  by  John  Schef- 
fei  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arian,  (Fabricius,  BtbllOt.  (Jrseca,  I.  iv. 
c.  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.)  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  bis  work  in 
it-,  proper  plate-. 

Bee   the  mutinies  under  the  reign   of  Maurice,  in   Theophylact,  1. 
iii.  c.  1—4.  I.  vi.  c.  7,  8.  10.  I.  vii.  c.  1.  1.  viii.  c.  6,  &c. 
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hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgive- 
ness or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians 
of  the  times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Mau- 
rice conspired  to  destroy  the  troops  whom  he  had 
laboured  to  reform  ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of 
Commentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  de- 
sign ;  and  every  age  must  condemn  the  inhumanity 
or  avarice  l  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trilling  ransom 
of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the  just  fer- 
vour of  indignation,  an  order  was  sig- 
nified to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they  should 
spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full: 
they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  ex- 
pelled or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion, 
returned  by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Election  of  Pho-  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of 
legal  succession,  the  military  disorders 
of  the  third  century  were  again  re- 
vived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise, 
that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rash- 
ness. They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with 
the  vacant  purple ;  and  while  they  rejected  all  treaty 
with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence with  his  son  Theodosius,  and  with  Ger- 
manus  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas, 
that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
character  of  his  rival :  but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was 
timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  !"  cried  the  de- 
sponding prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely 
be  a  murderer." 
Revolt  of  Con-  ^e^  ^  Constantinople  had  been  firm 
stantinopie.  ancj  faithful,  the  murderer  might  have 
spent  his  fury  against  the  walls  ;  and  the  rebel  army 
would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled 
by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of 
the  circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp, 
Maurice  disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the 
anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended  to  solicit  the 
applause  of  the  factions,  and  flattered  their  pride  by 
accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a  list  of 
nine  hundred  blues  and  fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Their  treacherous  or  languid  support  be- 
trayed his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall :  the  green 
faction  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation 
in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren.     The  rigid 


t  Theopbylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  and 
avarice  of  Maurice.  These  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of 
that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle, (p.  379,  380.)  from  whence  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77,  78.) 
has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  399.)  has  followed  another  compu- 
tation of  the  ransom. 

n  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
branded  him  with  the  name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist :  a  heresy  (says 
Theopbylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.)  utra  Tivor  /uoipa?  cu\a/3ciar,  ei/t|fr\|r  Te  ua< 
Ka-ayeXcL'tos.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  reproach — or  had  the  em- 
peror really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient  Gnostics? 
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and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had  long  since 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  as  he  walked 
barefoot  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely 
assaulted  with  stones,  and  his  guards  were  com- 
pelled to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of 
his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets 
with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against  him  the 
wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian, 
who  represented  his  countenance  and  apparel,  was 
seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations 
of  the  multitude."  The  emperor  suspected  the  popu- 
larity of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens  ; 
he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to  strike  ; 
the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ; 
the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  de- 
serted by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city  was  aban- 
doned to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal 
tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate  Maurice, 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled 
him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus x  near 
Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius, 
his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Persian  monarch.  For  himself,  he 
refused  to  fly :  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic 
pains/  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition  ;  he 
patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and 
addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be 
inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life. 
After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  factions 
disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  favourite 
of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
antagonists,  and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried 
along  by  the  crowds,  who  rushed  to  the  palace  of 
Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the 
majesty  of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish 
of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of 
Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  ob- 
stinate and  equally  sincere  :  the  senate  and  clergy 
obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the  patriarch 
was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated 
the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public 
entry  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses  :  the 
revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  do- 
native, and  the  new  sovereign,  after  visiting  the 
palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the  games  of  the 
hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between 
the  two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  greens.  "  Remember  that  Maurice  is 
still  alive,"  resounded  from  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and 


x  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know)  was  150  stadia  from  Constantinople.  (Theopbylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.) 
The  port  of  Entropius,  wheie  Maurice  and  his  children  were  murdered, 
is  described  by  Gyllius,  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as  one  of 
the  two  harbours  of  Chalcedon. 

y  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the 
voo-oi  <ip6f>r)Ttdes;  and  Theopbylact  insinuates,  (1.  viii.  c.  9.)  that  if  it. 
were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  lie  could  assign  the  medical 
cause.  Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  more  impertinent 
than  his  inquiry  (1.  vii.  c.  16,  17.)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  al!  the  opinions  of  (he  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject. 
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stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  The  ministers  of 
dead)  were  despatched  to  Chalcedon  :  they  dragged 

the  emperor  from  his  sanctuary  :  ami  the  five  sons  ot 
Maurice"  ere  successively  murdered  heforethe  eyes 
of  their  agonising  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  he 
_     .     ...  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength   to 

Death  ol  Mau- 
rice ma  his  chil-    rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation:  "  lhouart 

A.DL8W.  j«st.  0  Lord!  and  thy  judgments  are 
N"v-  -7-  righteous."  And  such,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments, was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice, 
that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of 
a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of 
a  royal  infant.*  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed 
bv  the  execution  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  bis  reign,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his 
age.  The  bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were 
easl  into  the  sea,  their  heads  were  exposed  at  Con- 
stantinople to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had 
appeared,  that  Phoeas  connived  at  the  private  burial 
of  these  venerable  remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults 
and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His 
fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of  Theo- 
phylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the 
tears  of  the  audience.* 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  se- 
cret, and  such  compassion  would  have 
been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Pho- 
eas. who  was  peaceably  acknowledged 
in  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  west.  The  images 
of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed 
in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  the  C;esars,  between  those  of  Constantine 
and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject  and  a  christian,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the  estab- 
lished government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with 
which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has 
sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of 
the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles  might 
have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of 
blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance  :  he  is  con- 
tent to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and 
the  fall  of  the  oppressor;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety 
and  benignity  of  Phoeas  have  been  raised  by  Pro- 
ridencc  to  the  imperial  throne;  to  pray  that  his 
hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies  ; 
and  to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that, 
after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom. b 
I  ha\e  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so 
pleasing,  in  Gregory'!  opinion,  both  to  heaven  and 

00  tins  geperOM  attempt,  Corneillc  ha*  deduced  the  intricate 
web  of  lin  tragedy  of  Hernr.Uun,  which  require*  more  than  one  repre- 
sentation li>  be  clearly  understood,  (Cornel  lie  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p. 
300.,  and  wlmh,  after  an  interval  of  Home  yearf,  if  »aid  to  have  puzzled 
the  author  himtelf.  'Anecdote.  Drainatiques,  torn.  i.  p.  422.) 

»  The  re»olt  of  Phoca*  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  !>y  Tbcophy. 
lart  Sirn'^aits,  'I  viii.  c  7— 12. y  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p.  379,  380.) 
Tbeopfaanea,  [CUroaogrspb.  p.  23* -244.)  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p. 
'  'lrenu«,  'p.  390-404.) 
^•or.  I.  xi.  epM.  'iH.  indict,  vi.  Benignitatcm  vcitra-  pietatil 
ad  tasperiale  fisti^i'im  pervenisse  caudemu*.  LaetentOf  COtli  et  exul. 
let  terra,  et  de  »e.tn<  ptnigllit  actibm  univemae  reipublica?  populus 
nuac  uwpie  rehemeatef  afflictus  hilareicat,  &c.     Thi»  base  flattery,  the 


His  character. 


earth  ;  and  Phoeas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in 
the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power.  The 
pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has 
delineated  the  portrait  of  a  monster  ;c 
his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  closeness 
of  his  shaggy  eye-brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless 
chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured  by 
a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and 
even  of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and 
his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious  to  his 
subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  as- 
suming the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the 
profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of  Pho- 
eas afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and 
Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper 
was  inflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exas- 
perated by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of 
Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message : 
he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of  the 
young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion and  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his 
phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  usurper  :  a 
M'hisper  was  circulated  through  the  east,  that  the 
son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  :  the  people  expected 
their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and 
brother  the  vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of 
the  imperial  family,d  the  mercy,  or  rather  the  dis- 
cretion, of  Phoeas  had  spared  these  unhappy  fe- 
males, and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina, 
still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her 
sons,  aspired  to  freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia; 
but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germa- 
nus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection. 
Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an 
oath  for  her  safety  :  a  monastery  was  allotted  for 
her  prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and 
abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin.  The  discovery 
or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy,  dissolved 
the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of  Phoeas. 
A  matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of 
mankind,  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emper- 
ors, was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to  force 
a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates  ;  and  the 
empress  Constantina,  with  her  three 
innocent  daughters,  was  beheaded  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
stained  with    the    blood  of  her  husband  and  five 

topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher 
Bayle.  (Dictionnaire  Critique  Gregoire  I.  Not.  H.  torn.  ii.  p.  597,  598.) 
Cardinal  liaronius  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  em- 
peror. 

c  The  images  of  Phoeas  were  destroyed  ;  but  even  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  would  stiller  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature 
(Crdrr  nns,  p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 

d  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducange  :  (Familiae  By- 
zantinae,  p.  106 — 108.)  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned  em. 
peror  when  lie  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he  is 
always  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With  the 
christian  daughters,  Anastasia  and  Thcoctestc,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
the  pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of 
meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom 
preceded  by  the  forms  of  trial,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  imbittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty : 
their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn 
from  the  root,  their  hands  and  feet  were  amputated  ; 
some  expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames, 
others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows  ;  and  a 
simple  speedy  death  was  mercy  which  they^ould 
rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum 
of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was 
polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled  bo- 
dies ;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services, 
could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival 
of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the  first  age  of 
the  empire.6 
His  fail  and  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only 
AD  6io  child,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
October  4.  patrician  Crispus/  and  the  royal  ima- 
ges of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly 
placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor. 
The  father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  in- 
herit the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch  was 
offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association  : 
the  tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the 
officious  error  of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to 
instant  death  ;  their  lives  were  granted  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  people  ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably 
doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and 
pardon  his  involuntary  competition.  The  green  fac- 
tion was  alienated  by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and 
the  loss  of  their  privileges  ;  every  province  of  the 
empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heraclius,  ex- 
arch of  Africa,  persisted  above  two  years  in  refusing 
all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  dis- 
graced the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret 
emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the  senate,  the  indepen- 
dent exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  his 
country :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Hera- 
clius, and  to  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregory,  his  friend 
and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by 
the  two  adventurous  youths ;  they  agreed  that  the  one 
should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constan- 
tinople, that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  imperial  purple  should 
be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  faint 
rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the 
ears  of  Phocas,  and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of 
his  faith  :  but  the  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  exten- 
uated the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were 
neglected  or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept 


e  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocasare  marked  by  Theophylact,  1.  viii. 
c.  13,  14,  15.  George  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  (Bell. 
Avaricum,  p.  46.  Rome,  1777.)  t>k  Tvpavvidos  6  di/o-KatJeKTO?  kcli  fiiotp- 
fopor  dpuKwi'.  The  latter  epithet  is  just  — but  the  corrupter  of  life  was 
easily  vanquished. 

f  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such 
hesitation  between  the  names  of  Priscus  and  Crispus,  (Ducange,  Fam. 
Byzant.  p.  111.)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son-in-law  of 
Phocas  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 


till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont. 
Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abydus  by  the  fugitives 
and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ;  the  ships  of 
Heraclius,  whose  lofty  masts  were  adorned  with  the 
holy  symbols  of  religion,s  steered  their  triumphant 
course  through  the  Propontis ;  and  Phocas  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  his  approaching  and 
inevitable  fate.  The  green  faction  was  tempted,  by 
gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans  ;  but  the 
people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  determined  by 
the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus  ;  and  the  tyrant 
was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem 
and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with 
chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
imperial  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "Wilt 
thou  govern  better?"  were  the  last  words  of  the  de- 
spair of  Phocas.  After  suffering  each  variety  of 
insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames, 
and  the  same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues 
of  the  vain  usurper,  and  the  seditious  banner  of  the 
green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate, 
and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend  the 
throne  which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  igno- 
miny ;  after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to 
their  entreaties.  His  coronation  was  Reio.n  of  Hera_ 
accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eu-  clius,  a.  d.  cio. 
doxia ;  and  their  posterity,  till  the 
fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign 
over  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  voyage  of  Hera- 
clius had  been  easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious 
march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accomplished  before  the 
decision  of  the  contest :  but  he  submitted  without 
a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laud- 
able intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent 
services  were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the 
Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked, 
and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  his  new 
sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by 
the  weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  father,  could  never  be  faith- 
ful to  his  friend. h 

Even  after  his  death  the  republic  chosroes  invades 
was  afflicted  by  the  crimes  of  Phpcas,  ^en°m™  era" 
which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  a.  D.603,&c. 
most  formid-able  of  her  enemies.  According  to  the 
friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the 


A.  D.  642. 
Feb.  11. 


g  According  to  Theophanes,  Ki/3o>T<a  and  emova  OeowTepor.  Cc. 
drenus  adds  an  axeipowoimov  eiKova  tov  Kvptov,  which  Heraclius  bore 
as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian  expedition.  See  George  Pisid.  Acrnas 
I.  140.  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  flourished;  but  Fogirini,  the 
Roman  editor,  (p.  26.)  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  this  picture  was 
an  original  or  a  copy. 

h  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heraclius,  in 
Chron.  Paschal,  p.  380—383.  Theophanes,  p.  242—230.  Nicephorus, 
p.  3—7.  Cedrenus,  p.  404—407.     Zonaras,  torn,  ii  1.  xiv.  p.  80—82. 
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throne  :  and  his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  pre- 
sented him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons, 
was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances 

of  the  tragic  scene.1  However  it  might  be  varnished 
by  tietion  or  sophistry.  Chosroes  turned  with  hor- 
ror from  the  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended  en- 
voy, disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  declared  himself 
rhearenger  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sen- 
timents of  grief  and  resentment  which  humanity 
would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate,  promoted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king  ;  and 
his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  hy  the  na- 
tional and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi  and 
.-..traps.  En  a  stram  of  artful  adulation,  which  as- 
sumed the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed  to 
censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship 
for  the  Greeks  ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  conclude  either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose 
superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
who  must  he  incapahle  of  any  virtue,  since  they 
could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the 
impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.11  For  the  crime 
of  an  ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  op- 
pressed was  chastised  with  the  calamities  of  war : 
and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the 
Persians.1  The  general  who  had  restored  Chosroes 
to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  east ;  and  the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with 
n  bich  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  ter- 
rify their  infants.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  na- 
tive subject  of  Persia  should  encourage  his  master 
and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the  provinces 
of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the 
sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in 
its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero 
could  not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant;  and  the 
tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  he  deserved  the  obe- 
dience of  a  hero:  Narses  was  removed  from  his 
military  command  ;  he  reared  an  independent  stan- 
dard at  Hierapolis  in  Syria  ;  he  was  betrayed  by 
fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market- 
place of  Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only 
chief  whom  thej  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands 
which  he  had  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken  by 
the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of 

I    ' -•[•liylaet,  I.  viii.  c.  15,     The  life   of  Maurice  was  composed 
about  I  \iir.  e.  13.)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  ex.prtefect, 

a  native  of  Egypt  Pbotiua,  who  gives  an  ample,  extract  of  the  work 
'rod.  Ixv.  p.  hi— loo  I  gently  reprove*  the  affectation  and  allegory  of 
the  »tyle.    Mii  prefare  i*  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  Hiatory  ; 

iheywat  themselves  under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  touches  her 
lyre. 

'       ilurin  nCC  pactum  cm*,  nee  fidcm   nee   fadui  ....  quod  si 

niu  ilin  fide*  fauaet,  regem  mum  noii  occidiaaent  Eulych,  Annate*, 
loan.  ii.  p.  211.  vera.  Pocock. 

' '■  i  rrni«>  now,  for  »orne  a;jc«,  iak»  our  leave  of  contemporary  hi*. 

toriaaa,  and  dearend,  if  it  be  a  dearest,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric 

•  '!>•  simplicity  of  chronicle*  and  abridgment*.    Those  of  The. 

[Chronograph,  p.  344— 279.)  and  NicephoriU,  (p.  3— 16.)  *up. 

solar,  bnt  imperfect,  aerie*  of  the  Persian  war;  and  for  any 

additional  fart»  I  qnote  my  special  authoritie*     Theopbane*,  a  cour. 

li-r  who  brrame  a  monk,  wa»  born   A.  U.  74H ,    NicepfaortU,   patriarch 

nfConatantinople,  who  died  A.  I).  829,  was  somewhat  younger;  they 

both  snff-red  in  Ihe  cause  of  im*  ■  .  Il-riknis,  dc  Seriptonhu-  I'.yzni- 
iini«,  p.  2f«>- 


Syna, 
A.  D.  611. 


battle  by  the  sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might 
justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as  the 
authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice. 
Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of 
Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  succes- 
sively besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Persian     monarch :     he    passed    the   „•  .   , 

r  His  conquest  of 

Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities, 
Hierapolis,  Chalchis,  and  Berrhaea 
or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of  An- 
tioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of 
success  discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  inca- 
pacity of  Phocas,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a  decent  apology  for 
their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who 
attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice  m  and  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  east  whicn  Hera- 
clius  received,"  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch  ;  but 
the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes, and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply 
but  a  small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and 
blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful,  and 
more  fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Caesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the 
ramparts  of  the  frontiers,  the  boundary  of  ancient 
war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate  resistance  and  a 
more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Da- 
mascus has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal 
city:  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  :  but  Chosroes  re- 
posed his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded 
the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  of  pa|estjl)e 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,"  which  had  A- 1>-  614. 
been  meditated  by  Nushirvan,  was  achieved  by  the 
zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grandson  ;  the  ruin  of  the 
proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  vehemently 
urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he 
could  enlist,  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry 
might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of 
valour  and  discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  re- 
sistance appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the 
capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of 
Helena  and  Constantino,  were  consumed,  or  at  least 
damaged,  by  the  flames ;    the  devout  offerings  of 

m  The  Persian  historians  have  heen  themselves  deceived  ;  but  The. 
ophane*,  (p.  244.)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood;  and 
Eutychius  believe*  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  211.)  that  the  son  of  Maurice, 
who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount 
Sinai. 

ii  liutyehius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of 
Phocas,  an  error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Ileraclius,  whom  he  brings 
not  from  Carthage,  but  Salon ica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  for 
the  relief  of  Constantinople.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  224.)  The  other 
christian*  of  the  east,  Barhebreui,  (apud  Assouan,  Biblinthcc.  Orien- 
tal, torn.  iii.  p.  412,  413.)  I'.hnacin,  (Uist.  Saracen,  p.  13—16.)  Ahul. 
pharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  28,  99.)  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The 
years  of  the  Persian  war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  l'agi. 

"  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting'  to  the  church, 
see  the  Annal*  of  Eutychius,  (torn,  ii.  p.  212— 223.)  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  monk  Antiochus,  (apud  Itaronium,  Annal.  I'.ecles.  A.  I). 
614.  No.  16—26.)  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  homilies  arc  still 
extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  he  said  to  he  extant. 
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three  hundred  years  were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious 
day ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true  cross, 
were  transported  into  Persia  ;  and  the  massacre  of 
ninety  thousand  christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian 
march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained 
at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  arch- 
bishop, who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of 
saints  by  the  epithet  of  almsgiver  :  p  and  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprie- 
tors, the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  denomi- 
nation. But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which 
had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from 
of  Egypt  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again 
A.  D.  616.  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was 
surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians:  they 
passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels  of 
the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of 
./Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved 
by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  prefect 
embarked  for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a 
wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His 
western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of 
Carthage,i  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Cyrcne  were  finally  extirpated  ; 
and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alex- 
ander, returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the 
of  Asia  Minor  Libyan  desert.  In  the  first  campaign, 
A.  D.  616,  &c.  another  army  advanced  from  the  Euph- 
rates to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Chalcedon  sur- 
rendered after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp 
was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of 
Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city 
of  Ancyra,  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated 
among  the  last  conquests  of  the  great  king ;  and  if 
Chosroes  had  possessed  any  maritime  power,  his 
boundless  ambition  would  have  spread  slavery  and 
desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
His  reign  and  From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the 
magnificence.  Tigris  an(j  Euphrates,  the  reign  of  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which 
had  been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred 
years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive 
by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Hera- 


P  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  composed  hy  Leontius,  a  contem- 
porary bishop  ;  and  I  find  in  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  610.  No. 
10,  &c.)  and  Fleury,  (torn.  viii.  p.  235—242.)  sufficient  extracts  of  this 
edifying  work. 

q  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms 
of  Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  words  KaXxtidova  al|d  Kapxn<Wu  in  the  text 
of  Theophanes,  &c.  which  have  been  sometimes  confounded  by  tran- 
scribers, and  sometimes  by  critics. 

r  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the 
seventh  general  council,  from  whence  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
614.  626,  627.)  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  242-218.)  have 


clius  had  been  educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always  been  the  pride 
and  policy  of  oriental  princes,  to  display  the  titles 
and  attributes  of  their  omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a 
nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and  abject 
condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  commands.  The 
christians  of  the  east  were  scandalized  by  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  than 
the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native 
Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter,1 was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and 
general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of 
Justinian,  the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made 
the  enemies  of  the  state  ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews, 
Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the 
sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the 
catholic  clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred, 
the  Persian  conqueror  governed  his  new  subjects 
with  an  iron  sceptre :  and  as  if  he  suspected  the 
stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted  their  wealth 
by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine,  de- 
spoiled or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  east,  and 
transported  to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists, 
of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the 
calamities  of  the  empire,55  it  is  not  easy  to  discern 
the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate  his  ac- 
tions from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain 
his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and 
magnificence.  He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the 
fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from  the 
hardships  of  war  to  the  luxuiy  of  the  palace.  But 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred 
by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon :  and  his  favourite  residence  of 
Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.1 
The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds  :  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished  with 
pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  wild 
boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was 
sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were 
maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great 
king :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the 
field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight 
thousand  of  a  smaller  size ; u  and  the  royal  stables 
were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Barid  are 
renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.     Six  thousand 


taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to 
the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Caesareain  Palestine. 

s  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  99.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 

t  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii. 
p.  56S— 571. 

u  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two  humps  ; 
the  dromedary  has  only  one;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larger  ;  the 
country  he  comes  from,  Turkestan  or  B.ictriana  ;  the  dromedary  is  con- 
fined to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  p.  211, 
&c.     Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  torn.  i.  1.  it.  c.  1.  torn.  ii.  p.  185. 
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guards  successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate  ; 
the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  performed 
by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of 
three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some 
happv  concubine  might  console  her  master  for  the 
asre  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  trea- 
sures of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics, 
were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults  ; 
and  the  chamber  Bmdaverd  denoted  the  accidental 
gift  of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of 
Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his 
rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction, 
is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty  thousand  rich 
hangings  that  adorned  the  walls  :  the  forty  thousand 
columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble,  and 
plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thou- 
sand globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac*  While  the  Persian  monarch 
contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and  power,  he 
received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as 
the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and 
tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  "  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom, 
and  reject  the  supplications,  of  Chosroes."y  Placed 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  east, 
Mahomet  observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of 
their  mutual  destruction  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that 
before  many  years  should  elapse,  victory  would 
again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans/ 

Distress  of  Hera.        -^t  tne  ^me  wncn  tnis   prediction   is 

diu«,         sai(j  to  have  been  delivered,  no  pro- 

A.  D.  610—622.  r 

phecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its 
accomplishment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  of 
Heraclius  announced  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been 
pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quar- 
rel with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have 
embraced,  as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African 
who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  injuries  of  his 
benefactor  .Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war 
revealed  the  true  character  of  the  barbarian  ;  and 
the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech 
his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent, 
accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were 
rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent  me- 
nace. Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
irere  rabdned  bj  the  Persian  arms;  while  Europe, 
from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
irai  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  nnsatiated  with  the 
blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had 
coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred 

eopbanes,  Chroaocrapb.    i>.   90S     IPHerbelot,    Bibliotbeqne 

Oriftilf,  [i       "      i       <,-..k<  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the 

splendour,  of  Dastagerd  •,  bat  the  fonnei  ipeak  from  the  modest  iritneM 

From  0»-  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

7  Th»  bistoi  >'      .•!!■■»,  Abnlfeda,  (in  Fit,  Mohammed,  p.  92, 

de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  217./  date  1 1n-,  embassy 

m  the  ferenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  eommenci     I   l>  038  May  if. 

Then  cfarono  km,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  month  of 

I  •     I-  .    Critica,  torn.  ii.  \>  Ti'.i.)    TbeCounl 

d<-  Boobinvillten  (Vie  <u-  Mahomed,  p.  327,  :;2M.,  place*  i  ln^  embassy 

about  K.  D.  01ft.  -tin  aft.r  the  conquest  of  Palestine.    Vet  Mahomet 

would  scarcely  have  ventured  v>  mod  on  vj  bold  a  step. 


field  of  Pannonia;  the  women  and  children  were 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  virgins  were 
abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  barbarians. 
The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli, 
passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover; 
the  next  evening,  Romilda  was  condemned  to  the 
embraces  of  twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the 
Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the 
camp,  while  the  chagan  observed  with  a  cruel 
smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompence 
of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy. s  By  these  implacable 
enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted 
and  besieged  :  and  the  Roman  empire  was  reduced 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the  remnant  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities, 
from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After 
the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by 
famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable 
of  resistance,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to 
transfer  his  person  and  government  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were 
already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  but 
his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed 
the  powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  ex- 
torted a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die 
with  the  people  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs, 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near 
the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their  reconciliation  was 
celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  the  senate  and 
people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  festi- 
val of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  en^y  and 
desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a 
sudden,  the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and 
nocturnal  march :  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the  assault ;  and 
Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  Mas 
saved,  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars 
almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Constantinople 
with  the  flying  crowds  :b  but  the  plunder  of  the 
suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transport- 
ed beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the 
emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  honour- 
able foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended  from  his 
galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty  of 
the  purple.  The  friendly  offer  of  Sain, 
the  Persian  general,  to  conduct  an  em- 
bassy to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted 
with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  par- 

i  See  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Our 
honest  and  learned  translator,  Sale,  (p.  330,  331.)  fairly  states  this  con- 
jecture,  guess,  wager,  of  Mahomet;  hut  Boulainvilliers,  (p.  329—344.) 
with  wicked  intentions,  lahours  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a 
future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  christian  pole- 
mics. 

a  Paul  Waroefrid,  deOestis  Langobardorum,  1.  iv.  c.  38.  42.  Mura- 
tori,  Annali  dltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  30ft,  See. 

t>  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of 
history  into  a  harren  list  of  names  and  dates,  (jives  the  best  account  of 
the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  389,  390.  The  Dumber  of  captives  is  added 
by  Nicephorus. 
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don  and  peace  was  humbly  presented  by  the  praeto- 
rian prefect,  the  pnefect  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.0  But  the 
lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the 
intentions  of  his  master.  "  It  was  not  an  embassy," 
said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was  the  person  of 
Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give 
peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  till  he  has  abjured 
his  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive  according  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  his  country  ;  and  the  separate 
and  rigorous  confinementof  the  ambassadors  violated 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  faith  of  an  express 
stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at 
length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the 
annual  tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  a 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
a  tbousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a 
thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  igno- 
minious terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty 
of-the  east  was  industriously  employed  in  the  pre- 
parations of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the   characters   conspicuous   in 

His  preparations  ... 

for  war,  history,  that  of  Heraclius  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent. 
In  the  first  and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor 
appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of 
superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of 
the  public  calamities.  But  the  languid  mists  of  the 
morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the 
palace  arose  the  Caesar  of  the  camp  ;  and  the 
honour  of  Rome  and  Heraclius  was  gloriously  re- 
trieved by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six  adven- 
turous campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber 
and  vigilance.  At  this  distance  we  can  only  con- 
jecture, that  he  was  endowed  with  more  personal 
courage  than  political  resolution  ;  that  he  was 
detained  by  the  charms  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  his 
niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudo- 
cia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ;d  and 
that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors, 
who  urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the 
emperor  should  never  be  exposed  in  the  field.e 
Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  insolent 
demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero, 

c  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  (p.  386 — 388.)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign 
of  Heraclius. 

d  Nicephorus,  (p.  10,  11.)  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names 
of  atieafjLov,  and  aOentrov,  is  happy  to  observe,  that  of  two  sons,  its  in- 
cestuous fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck, 
the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

e  George  of  Pisidia,  (Acroas.  i.  112 — 125.  p.  5.)  who  states  the  opinions, 
acquits  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would  he 
have  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of  Crispus! 
!LTri9u)Tna£u)v  ouk  ef  01/  f3a<ri\ei  €<j>a<TKe  KaraKifxiraveiv  /3a<rt Acta,  Kat  tois 
■soppoo  e?nxMP'a<re'"  ouva/jiecrtv. 

f  Ei  TQf  677*  atipov  rjpjueva?  eve£m? 
EtD/JaAjueva?  \eyovcriv  ova  a7T€tKOTco? 
KeiaOio  to  Xonrov  ev  kclkoi?  to  nepcidor 
AvTispo(pws  &e,  &c.     George  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  &c.  p.  4. 


the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the 
proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favour- 
able to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period  of 
depression/  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war, 
was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to 
solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
But  the  revenue  no  longer  ilowed  in  the  usual 
channels  ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  anni- 
hilated by  his  power  ;  and  the  courage  of  Hera- 
clius was  first  displayed  in  daring  to  borrow  the 
consecrated  wealth  of  churches  under  the  solemn 
vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been 
compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion  and 
of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the 
discreet  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting 
the  precedent  of  sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign 
by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a 
secret  treasure.^  Of  the  soldiers  who  had  conspired 
with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  have  survived 
the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  barbarians  ;h  the  loss, 
even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the 
gold  of  the  sanctuary  united,  in  the  same  camp, 
the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages,  of  the  east 
and  west.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  Avars  ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty, 
that  the  chagan  would  act  not  as  the  enemy,  but 
as  the  guardian,  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied 
with  a  more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple 
for  the  simple  garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,5  gave 
the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the 
people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children  ;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most 
deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch 
and  senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the 
city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  dial-  First  expedition 
cedon  were  covered   with   tents   and   of  Heraclius 

against  the  1  er. 

arms  :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Hera-  sians, 
clius  had  been  rashly  led  to  the  attack, 
the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  ad- 
vance into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their 
innumerable  cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude  ; 
and  I  remember  some  story  of  Khosrow  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Poly  crates  of  Samos. 

%  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation  of 
barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold.  (Aunal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  620.  No.  3, 
&c.)  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one 
hundred  poundsof  gold.  Nicephorus,  (p.  1 1.)  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the  church 
of  Constantinople  might  still  feel. 

h  Theophylact  Simocatta,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not 
excite  our  surprise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  e*en  in  time  of 
peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

i  He  changed  his  purple,  for  black,  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in 
the  blood  of  the  Persians.  (Georg.  Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  1 18.  121,  122.  See 
the  Notes  of  Poggiui,  p.  35.) 
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continually  to  hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder 
of  his  rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  transports,  and  storeships,  was 
assembled  in  the  harbour  ;  the  barbarians  consent- 
ed to  embark  :  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through 
the  Hellespont  ;  the  western  and  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand;  the  spirit  of 
their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm  ;  and  even 
tlu  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and 
to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed 
his  tfoops  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in 
the  golf  of  Seanderoon,  where  the  coast  suddenly 
turns  to  the  south  ;*  and  his  discernment  was  ex- 
pn  Bsed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post.1  From 
all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime 
cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed 
and  safety  to  his  imperial  standard.  The  natural 
fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even  con- 
cealed, the  camp  of  Heraelius,  which  was  pitched 
near  Issus.  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander 
had  vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle 
which  the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented 
into  a  vast  semi-circle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian, 
and  Syrian  provinces  ;  and  to  whatsoever  point  of 
the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attack,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to 
prevent  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus, 
the  Roman  general  reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder 
of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new  recruits  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue.  Un- 
folding the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged 
them  to  revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  worshippers  of  fire  ;  addressing  them 
bj  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren, 
he  deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  re- 
public. The  subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persuaded 
that  tin  v  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  a 
similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  in- 
difference the  interest  of  Rome  and  of  Persia. 
Heraclins  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a 
centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of 
tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and 
evolutions  of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
light  or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties  ; 
the  trumpets  were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  sig- 

W  f/forze  of  Pisidia  f  Acroan.  ii.  10.  p.  8.)  has  fixed  this  important 
point  of  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  gated  They  are  i-l«-(j;ititly  described  by 
Xeaopboa,  who  marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.    A 

narrow  paw  of  tliree  stadia  betwi  i  u  sleep  high  roclu  (jrtrpui  n\i/3uTu<) 

and  the  Mediterranean,  wan  closed  at  each  end  by  Strong  gates,  impreg- 

I  lh(  land,  [waptXOw  <wk  nv  /3«  a ,  j  accessible  by  sea.    I  Anabasis, 

Li. p.  36,  3ft  with  Hutchinson's  Geographical  Diaaertation, p. vi.)  The 

g.<te.  were  thirty. five  parasangs,  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus,  (Anabasis,  I.  i. 

:i  ,  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  (Compare  Itinerar.  Wessel- 
10/.  p  .- ■  591  Bchnltero,  Index  Geograph.  ad  eolcem  Vit.  Saladin. 
P  'i     Voyage  en  Tnrqnie  eten  Perse,  par  M.  fitter,  torn,  i   p,  78,  79.) 

I    Heraclioe  might  write  tot  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cu  em  ; 

'  i  hiiiiiiioin  ea  i|»sa  nam  contra  Darium  babuerat  apud  Issnm 
Alexander,  bnperator  band  panto  melior  quam  ant  tn  ant  ego."    Ad 

Altinim,  v.  20.  ban*,  a  rich  and  flouri-hing  city  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  wa«  rained  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Seandi  roon, 
on  the  other  ride  of  the  hay. 

I  Oggini  '  \nnotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  thai  the  Persian!  were  deceived 

-  -  <nn**n  of  /Khan,  ("V.u  tie.  c.  4h./  an  intricate  spiral 

■■(  the  army.      Me  observed,  'p.  28  )  that   the  military  detcrip- 

•  of  I'isidia  are  transcribed  into  the  Tactici  of  the  empe- 
ror Li 

P         l,  an  eye-witness,  I  Acroa*.  ii.  12f!,  &c.)  described, 


nals  directed  the  march,  the  charge,  the  retreat,  or 
pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
extended  phalanx  ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat 
the  operations  of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship 
the  emperor  imposed  on  the  troops,  he  inflicted  with 
equal  seventy  on  himself;  their  labour,  their  diet, 
their  sleep,  were  measured  by  the  inflexible  rules 
of  discipline  ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy, 
they  were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence 
in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader. 
Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms ; 
but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of 
mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by  the 
evolutions  of  Heraelius,  who  insensibly  gained  their 
rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in 
order  of  battle.  By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them,  against  their  wishes, 
to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  the  art- 
ful disorder  of  his  camp  ;  but  when  they  advanced 
to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation 
of  both  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  barbarians  ; 
the  Romans  successfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a 
field  of  battle,"1  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to 
the  world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible, 
and  that  a  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraelius  boldly  as- 
cended the  heights  of  mount  Taurus,  directed  his 
march  through  the  plain  of  Cappadocia,  and  estab- 
lished his  troops  for  the  winter  season,  in  safe  and 
plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.G 
His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining 
Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph  :  but  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required 
to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the 
Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hanni-    __. 

His   second   ex- 

bal,  no    bolder    enterprise   has   been         pedition, 

.     ,    „,  ...         i  •    i    tt  l-        A.D.  623, 1)24, 625. 

attempted  than  that  which  Heraelius 
achieved  for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire.0  He 
permitted  the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the 
provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the  capital 
of  the  east ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his 
perilous  way  through  the  Black  sea,p  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,*1  and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to 
the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select 
band  of    five  thousand  soldiers,    Heraelius  sailed 

in  three  acroaseis  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraelius.  The 
poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Home;  but  such  vague  and 
declamatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Pagi,  D'Anville,  &c. 

o  Theophanes  (p.  256.)  carries  Heraelius  swiftly  (i<ara  Taxot)  into 
Armenia.  Nicephorus,  (p.  11.)  though  he  confounds  the  two  txpedi. 
tions,  defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  EutychitlS  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
231.)  has  given  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Trebi- 
zond. 

P  Prom  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five 
days;  from  thence  to  Erzerom,  five;  to  F.rivan,  twelve;  to  Tauris, 
ten;  ill  all  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  12—56)  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of  Asia. 
ToiirneFort,  who  travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  days  be- 
tween Trebizond  and  Erzerom;  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn,  iii.'lettre 
xviii.)  and  Chardin  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  249— 254.)  gives  the  more  Cor- 
rect distance  of  fifty-three  parasaugs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces?) 

between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

'{  The  expedition  of  Heraelius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
D'Anville.  (Metnoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p. 
550—57.').)  He  discovers  the  situation  of  Oandzaca,  Theharmn,  D.ista- 
gerd,  Ace.  with  admirable  skill  and  learning;  hut  the  obscure  campaign 
of  624  he  passes  over  in  silence. 
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from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  ;  assembled  his 
forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions  ; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  encouraged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march 
with  the  successors  of  Constantine  under  the  faithful 
and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the 
legions  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the 
Euphrates,  they  hlushed  at  their  easy  victory  over 
the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience 
of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that 
effeminate  people;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  ap- 
proved in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire  ;  they 
abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed 
their  pious  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes :  the 
river  suhmitted  to  the  indignity  of  a  bridge/  and 
Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca,s 
the  ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some 
distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  ;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Heraclius,  declining  the  generous  alternative  of 
peace  or  of  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under 
the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the  city  contained  no  more 
than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of  the 
royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that 
they  were  the  spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been 
transported  by  Cyrus  from  the  citadel  of  Sardes. 
The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius  were  suspended 
only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  prudence, 
or  superstition,1  determined  his  retreat  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; 
and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,"  the  favourite  encampment  of 
oriental  princes.  In  the  course  of  this  successful 
inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a 
christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of 
the  Magi  ;  the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to 
divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia,*  which  had  given 
birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement 
for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer 
spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  de- 
liverance of  fifty  thousand  captives.  Heraclius  was 
rewarded  by  their  tears  and  grateful  acclamations  ; 

r  Et  pnntem  indignatus  Araxes.  Virgil,  ]Ene\d,  viii.  72S. 
The  river  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  irresistible:  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept 
away  by  the  current;  and  its  indignation  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  i. 
p.  252. 

s  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  255—259.  With  the  Orientals,  (D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  834.)  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Te- 
bris,  toZobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haronn  Alrashid  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  the  name*  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca, 
Gaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  550,0(10  in- 
habitants is  reduced  by  Chardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular  estimate. 

t  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual 
passage  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.     Theophanes,  p.  258. 

u  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024,) 
abounding  iu  waters  and  fruitful  pastures.  (Hist,  de  Nader  Shah,  trans- 


butthis  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of  his 
benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians 
against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sove- 
reign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign, 
Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of 
the  Byzantine  historians.y  From  the  spacious  and 
fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to 
follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  de- 
scend into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of 
Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  ap- 
proached by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers  of  Chosroes  were 
already  called  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus, 
and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  dis- 
tant and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the  emperor. 
The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard ; 
and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed, 
rather  than  concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence. 
"  Be  not  terrified,"  said  the  intrepid  Heraclius, 
"  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  "With  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand 
barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be  liber- 
ally paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These  magnani- 
mous sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of 
the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs, 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats, 
and  successful  actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the 
field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and  Assyria. 
In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sabaraza 
deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban  ;  he 
was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who  di- 
vided his  troops,  and  performed  a  laborious  march 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  defended  with  useless  valour  against 
the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans :  the  satraps 
and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden  armour  was  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Hera- 
clius enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had 
so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of 
Curdistan,  and  passed  without  resistance  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted 

lated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.  part.  ii.  p.  2,  3.)  See  the  en- 
campments of  Timur,  (Hist,  par  Sherefeddin  Ali,  1.  v.  c.  37.  l.'vi.  c.  13.) 
and  the  coronation  of  Nader  Shah.  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  3—13.  and  the 
English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  05.) 

x  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spauto,  are  proved  to  be  the 
same  city  by  D'Anville.  (Memnires  de  I'  Academie,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  564, 
565.)  It  is  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  the 
Persians;  (Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  p.  48.)  and  their  tradition  is  for. 
tified  by  M.  Perron  d'Anquetil,  (Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn, 
xxxi.  p.  375.)  with  some  texts  from  his,  or  their,  Zendavesta. 

y  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  ML  D'Anville  does  not  at- 
tempt to  seek,  the  Salban,  Tarantula,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.  men- 
tioned by  Theophanes,  (p.  260—262.)  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
231,  232.)  an  insufficient  author,  names  Aspahan;  and  Casbin  is  most 
probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four  days'  journey  from 
Tauris,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier, 
torn.  i.  p.  63—82.) 
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under  the  walls  of  Amida;  and  Hcraclius  informed 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of 
the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  em- 
peror had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Sarus.'  in  Cilicia.  That 
river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with 
strong  turrets,  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  bar- 
barian archers.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in 
the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size  was 
slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of 
the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed 
and  dismayed  ;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to 
Sebaste  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  vears.  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  ap- 
plauded his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  ex- 
pedition." 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  two  monarchs  who  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  east,  aimed  their 
desperate  strokes  at  the  heart  of  their 
rival.  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by 
the  marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many 
of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  the 
sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the 
fortresses  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and 
ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom  ;  and 
the  new  levies  of  subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves, 
were  divided  into  three  formidable  bodies.b  The 
first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the 
ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined 
to  march  against  Heraclius;  the  second  was  sta- 
tioned to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus  ;  and  the  third  was  commanded 
to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  the  chagan,  with  whom  the  Persian  king 
had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sar- 
bar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of 
Chalcedon,  and  amused  himself  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the 
Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
thirty  thousand  barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the 
A  \  ars,  forced  the  long  wall,  and  drove  into  the  capi- 
tal a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  and 
soldiers.  Fourscore  thousands  of  his  native  sub- 
jects, and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidae,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under  the 

i   At   ten    para«an;;s   from   Tar*u«,  the  army  of  the   younger  Cyrus 
'    ■:  Mrm   three  plelhra  in  breadth:   the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in 
breadth,  ran  five  paravanes  further  to  the  east.  (Xenophon,  Ana  ban.  I.  i. 
1 

I   1'mdia   (Bell.    Abaricum,   210— 265.    p.   49.)   celebrate* 
with  truth  the  persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaign*  (rp«Ji  jr»p». 
i/ain«t  tin-  PermiMi 

b  Petavun  'Annotation.-,  .„[  Nicephorum,  p.  62,  03,64.)  discrimi- 
nate* the  narnn  and  actions  of  five  Persian  general*  who  Here  succes- 
sively writ  against  Heraclius. 

-  number  of  eight  myriads  i«  sperified  by  QeOTft  of  Pisidia. 
(Belt  Abar.  210  Ihe  poet  '50-88)  clearly  indicate*  that  the  old 
ebi-an  lived  till  the  reign  of  Ik-radius,  and  that  his  son  and  succesvjr 


standard  of  the  chagan  ;  a  month  was  spent  in 
marches  and  negociations,  but  the  whole  city  was 
invested  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  from  the  suburbs 
of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blacherme  and  seven 
towers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the 
flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores. 
In  the  mean  while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople 
repeatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the 
chagan :  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  in- 
sulted ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand  be- 
fore his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
haughty  barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union 
with  the  great  king;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready 
to  send  into  my  camp  a  select  band  of  three  thou- 
sand warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  your 
master  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom  :  your 
wealth  and  your  city  are  the  only  presents  worthy 
of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit 
you  to  depart,  each  with  an  under-garment,  and  a 
shirt;  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will 
not  refuse  a  passage  through  his  lines.  Your  ab- 
sent prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left 
Constantinople  to  its  fate  ;  nor  can  you  escape  the 
arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar 
into  the  air  like  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could 
dive  into  the  waves. "d  During  ten  successive  days, 
the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack;  they 
advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover 
of  the  impenetrable  tortoise  ;  their  engines  dis- 
charged a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts  ;  and 
twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants 
to  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ramparts.  But 
the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers  ;  the  powers  of 
fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with  superior  art  and 
success  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks  of  oars,  command- 
ed the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Persians  the 
idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed  ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes 
was  destroyed  in  the  harbour;  the  vassals  of  the 
chagan  threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  after  burning  his  engines,  he  gave  the 
signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The  de- 
votion of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliver- 
ance to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  the  mother  of  Christ 
would  surely  have  condemned  their  inhuman  mur- 
der of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the 
laws  of  nations.*5 

was  horn  of  a  foreign  mother.     Yet  Foggini  (Annotal.  p.  57.)  has  given 
another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 

d  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the 
Seythian  king  to  Darius.  (Herodol.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132.)  Suhstitnez  tine 
lettre  a  res  signet  (says  Rousseau,  with  much  (rood  taste)  plus  ella  sera 
im  n.io.iiiti.  nioins  elle  effrayera :  ce  tie  sera  qu'uue  fanfaronnade  dont 
Dariu* n'eut  fait  que  rire.  (Emile,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.)  Yet,  I  much  ques- 
tion whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed  at  this 

message  <,f  the  chagan. 

a  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392—397.)  (jives  a  minute  and  authentic 
narrative  of  the  sie^e  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophftne* 
'p.  261  j  adds  some  circumstances  :  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained 
from  tin-  smoke  of  George  of  I'isidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de 
Bello  Abarico,  p.  45—54.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event. 
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After  the  division  of  his  army,  He- 

Alhancesand  con- 
quests of  He-     radius  prudently  retired  to  the  banks 

of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  main- 
tained a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand 
gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved 
by  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  ;  his  hopes 
were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodo- 
rus  ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the 
Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and 
honourable  alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal 
invitation,  the  horde  of  Chozarsf  transported  their 
tents  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to  the  mountains 
of  Georgia;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tetlis,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore 
the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  voluntary  homage 
and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest 
acknowledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  off 
his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace 
and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  or- 
naments, the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which 
had  been  used  at  the  imperial  table,  and,  with  his 
own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings  to 
his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced 
the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,^  condescended 
to  flatter  the  barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair 
and  august  bride,  obtained  an  immediate  succour  of 
forty  thousand  horse,  and  negociated  a  strong  di- 
version of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the 
Oxus.h  The  Persians,  in  their  turn,  retreated  with 
precipitation  ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Heraclius  re- 
viewed an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers ;  and  some  months  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been 
imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the 
important  station  of  Chalcedon ;  but  the.  jealousy 
of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alie- 
nated the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was 
intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the 
cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to 
send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a 
guilty  or  unfortunate  general.  The  despatches  were 
transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously 
inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assem- 

f  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Kosa,  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  507 — 509. 

gr  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his 
first  wife  Eudocia,  was  horn  at  Constantinople  on  the  7th of  July,  A.  D. 
fill,  baptized  the  15th  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of  St. 
Stephen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  At  this 
time  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent  to  her  Turk- 
ish husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey,  and  pre. 
vented  the  consummation.  (Ducange,  Familiae  Byzantin.  p.  118  ) 

h  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13 — 16.)  gives  some  curious  and  proba- 
ble facts;  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  high — 300,000  Romans 
assembled  at  Edessa— 500,000  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abate- 
ment of  a  cypher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 

i  Ctesias  (apud  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  115.  edit.  Wesseling) 
assigns  480  stadia  (perhaps  only  32  miles)  for  the  circumference  of 
Nineveh.    Jonas  talks  of  three  days' journey,  the  120,000  persons  de- 


bled  a  military  council,  and  asked  the  cadarigan, 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the  commands 
of  their  tyrant  ?  The  Persians  unanimously  declared, 
that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre  ;  a  separate 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations  of  honour 
or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  stand- 
ard of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he 
might  prosecute,  without  interruption,  his  designs 
of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived    of    his   firmest    support,  _. 

,      His  third  expedi- 

and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  sub-  tion, 

jects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was 
still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five 
hundred  thousand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  orien- 
tal metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the 
horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the 
Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was 
content  to  follow  them  by  forced  marches  through 
a  desolate  country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive 
battle.  Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  of  Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly 
been  erected:1  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  had  long  since  disappeared  : k  the  vacant  space 
afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neglected  by 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of 
epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory, 
not  to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal 
valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memorable 
day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallus,  and  victories, 
surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  :  December '.  &c- 
his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe 
and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the 
barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant 
chiefs  were  successively  slain  by  the  sword  and 
lance  of  the  emperor ;  among  these  was  Rhazates 
himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his 
head  scattered  grief  and  despair  through  the  faint- 
ing ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure 
and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle  and 
cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother, 
the  champion  of  Rome  might  have  offered  the  fourth 
opime  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  capitol.1    In  the 

scribed  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  hand  from 
their  left,  may  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  tl»e  inhabit- 
ants of  that  ancient  capital,  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  &c.  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  92,  93.)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  befure  Christ.  The 
western  suburb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Mosul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  khalifs. 

k  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  286.)  passed  over  Nine- 
veh without  perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridse  of  hills  the  old 
rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high,  flanked 
with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

1  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecration) 
....  bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10.)  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parta 
sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp.  Fes. 
tum,  p.  306.  edit.  Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  in  granting  the 
opime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  gene- 
ral of  tlie  enemy,  the  honour  would  have  been  much  more  cheap  and 
common. 
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battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought  from 
day-break  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-ei^lit  stand- 
ards, beside  those  which  might  be  broken  or  torn, 
were  taken  from  the  Persians  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  con- 
cealing their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the 
field.  They  acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it 
was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers 
of  Chosroes  ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no 
more  than  two  bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  night  :  about  the  eighth  hour  they  re- 
tired to  their  unritled  camp,  collected  their  baggage, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders 
rather  than  of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  Hera- 
clius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victory  ; 
by  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces 
of  Assyria  were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Ro- 
mans. By  a  just  gradation  of  magnificent  scenes, 
they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd,  and, 
though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and 
much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth 
appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not 
be  easily  transported  they  consumed  with  fire,  that 
Chosroes  might  feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds, 
which  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  :  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if 
the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of 
regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license, 
and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage 
the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  sub- 
ject. The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  stand- 
ards, and  the  deliverance  of  the  numerous  captives 
of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on 
the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dasta- 
gerd, he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of 
Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of 
an  impregnable  capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor 
is  marked  by  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of 
Sherhzour;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  be- 
fore  the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four 
days  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Candzaca,  orTauris,  were 
compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses 
with  a  hospitable  reception.1" 

flight  of  Che*  When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was 
reduced  to  the  defence  of  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or 
<  w  n  the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to 
meet  his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
bil  courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  van- 
qoisB,  or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the 


"i  In  devrihinsr  this  lart  expedition  of  Merarliu*,  the  fact*,  the  place*, 
•:  >".  of  'I  beophaoei  (p  26.0-271.)  are  so  accurate  and  mthen- 
•  i,.  mtut  bare  followed  the  original  letteraof  the  emperor,  of 

which  tl«  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preferred  (p.  .%3— 402 .)  a  very  enri. 
men. 
n  TIm?  word*  of  The/>phanes  are  remarkahle :    ttorj\0e   Xocrponv  «<r 
oi«ok  v«»f.7ou  (in4«/i[i>ou  /icivcii,  oi>)t_u>firjlJtn   «►  tt;  tbh   9vf<ft  >'iv  liuv 


roe», 
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lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus 
chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the 
event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to 
retire  by  measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Hera- 
clius, till  he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  man- 
sions of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chos- 
roes to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and 
palace:  and  as  both  might  have  been  equally  ad- 
verse to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira, 
and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
The  slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  he  showed 
himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd,  was  changed  to  a 
rapid  and  secret  journey  ;  and  the  first  evening  he 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble 
door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great 
king."  His  superstition  was  subdued  by  fear:  on 
the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications 
of  Ctesiphon  ;  yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till 
he  had  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight  agitated 
with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the 
camp  of  Dastagerd  :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether 
they  had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  females  of  the  haram  were  astonish- 
ed and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the 
jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives  again  con- 
fined them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his  com- 
mand, the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new 
camp  :  the  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a 
line  of  two  hundred  elephants  ;  the  troops  of  the 
more  distant  provinces  successively  arrived,  and  the 
vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  en- 
rolled for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was 
still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
peace  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  relieve  a  humane  conqueror  from  the 
painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Per- 
sian had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune  ;  he 
derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over  the 
ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too 
long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  complain- 
ed that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man 
was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the 
head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and 
Siroes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his 
mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malcontents  to 
assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture.0 


taxarrov  'HptucXeioc  tOav,iarre,  (p.  269.)  Young  princes  who  discover 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  and  translate  such. 
Military  texts. 

o  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398.)  and  the  history  of  Theu- 
phanes,  (p.  271.) 
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Twenty-two  satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots, 
were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new 
reign  :  to  the  soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised 
an  increase  of  pay ;  to  the  christians,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  to  the  captives,  liberty  and 
rewards  ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  con- 
spirators, that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  the  camp  ;  and  if  the  enterprise 
should  fail,  his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  imperial 
court.  But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with 
unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of  Chosroes 
(yet  where  could  he  have  fled?)  was 

He  is  deposed, 

A.  D.  <S28.       rudely   arrested,  eighteen    sons  were 

and  murdered  by  massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  was 

his  son  siroes,    thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  ex- 

Feb.  28.  ° 

pired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks 
and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chos- 
roes was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by 
the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  sur- 
passed the  example  of  his  father:  but  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  relate  the  story  of 
the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the 
tower  of  darkness  ?  According  to  the  faith  and 
mercy  of  his  christian  enemies,  he  sunk  without 
hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;P  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the 
best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of 
the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes  : 
his  unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the 
fruit  of  his  crimes  :  and  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who 
disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments 
of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and 
each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence, 
of  discord,  and  of  blood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy 
prevailed  about  eight  years  longer,  till  the  factions 
were  silenced  and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of 
the  Arabian  caliphs.q 

Treaty  of  peace       As  s00n  as  ^e  mountains  became 
between  the  two   passable,    the   emperor  received   the 

empires, 

A.  D.  628.  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy,  the  death  of  Chosroes, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris, 
preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered 
the  letters  of  their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans/  In  the  language  of  the  usurpers 
of  every  age,  he  imputes  his  own  crimes  to  the 
Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  majesty, 

P  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
cantos  was  instantly  published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(p.  97 — 105.)  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the 
damnation  of  the  public  enemy,  (ejuwea-wv  cv  Taprapui,  v.  56.)  but  such 
mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  find  so  much  black  superstition  (6eo/j.axos  Xoapors  ewecre  kch  eTrru)- 
fxciTia-9n  eic  to  KOTuxflowa  .  .  .  ec.  to  7rup  a.KaTu<r/3e';OK,  &c.)  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius:  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  justice. 

q  The  best  oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  are  found  in  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  251 — 256.)  who 
dissembles  the  parricide  of  Siroes,  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliothec.  Orientale, 
p.  789.)  and  Assemanni.  (Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn,  iii   p.  415—420.) 

r  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402.)  unfortunate- 
ly ends  before  he  proceeds  to  business.  The  treaty  appears  in  its  exe- 
cution in  the  histories  of  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus. 


he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two 
nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more 
durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed. 
In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  em- 
peror imitated  the  example  of  Augustus :  their  care 
of  the  national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets 
of  the  times,  but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  distance  between  Horace  and  George 
of  Pisidia:  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius 
were  redeemed  from  persecution,  slavery,  and  exile; 
but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of 
the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  the  successor  of  Constantine.  The  victor 
was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the 
empire  ;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without 
regret  the  conquests  of  his  father;  the  Persians 
who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a  war 
which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies, 
produced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative 
situation.  The  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to 
Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph  ;  and  after 
the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peace- 
ably enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his  toils.  After  a  long 
impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  ac- 
clamations, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable 
lamps :  he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public 
joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the 
embraces  of  his  mother  and  his  son.s 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph 
of  a  very  different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true 
cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed 
in  person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity 
of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch,1 
and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross. 
Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  conse- 
crated ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself 
of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of 
the  world:  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  He  again  ascended 
his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  India  :  and  the  fame  of 
Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules,"  was  eclipsed,  in 
the  popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and 

s  The  burthen  of  Corneille's  song, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius au  peuple  qui  I"  attend," 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in 
Theophanes,  (p.  272,  273.)  and  Nicephorus,  (p.  15, 16.)  The  life  of  the 
mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia. 
(Bell.  Abar.  255,  &c.  p.  49.)  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used, 
somewhat  profanely,  by  these  Byzantine  christians. 

t  See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  628.  No.  1—4.)  Eutychius, 
(Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  240-248.)  Nicephorus.  (Brev.  p.  15.)  The  seals  of 
the  case  had  never  been  broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is 
ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  queen  Sira. 

u  Georsje  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit.  contra  Persas,  415,  &c. 
and  Heracleid,  Acroas.  i.  65—138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of 
Daniel,  Timotheus,  &c. ;  Chosroes  and  the  chagan  were  of  course  com- 
pared to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  kc. 
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slorv  of  the  great  Heraelius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of 
the  east  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian 
spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion  had  been  expended 
in  the  war.  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by 
an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine. 
The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by 
the  obligation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence :  a 
perpetual  fund  was  required  to  satisfy  these  in- 
exorable creditors ;  the  provinces,  already  wasted 
by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were  com- 
pelled to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes  ;  and 
the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of 
Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  tine  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers1  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword, 
was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of  arts, 
agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  de- 
structive war  :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had 
been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Heraelius,  the 
unnatural  effort  appears  to  have  exhausted  rather 
than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the  emperor 
triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  ob- 
scure town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged 
by  the  Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops 
who  advanced  to  its  relief:  an  ordinary  and  trifling 
occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty 
revolution.  These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of 
Mahomet;  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from 
the  desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign, 
Heraelius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion.— The  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
—  Enmity  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople. — St.  Cyril  and  Nestorius. — Third 
general  council  of  Ephesus. — Heresy  of  Eutyches. 
— Fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedon. — Civil 
and  ecclesiastical  discord. — Intolerance  of  Justi- 
nian.— The  three  chapters. — The  Monothelite  con- 

i  Suidas(in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  40.)  (jives  this  number;  but 
either  the  Pemian  mint  be  read  for  the  /saurian  war, or  this  passage 
doe*  not  belong  to  the  emperor  Heraelius. 

»  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
I  have  studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress? — If  I  persist  in  support, 
in,'  nek  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every  line 
would  di  rnand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would  swell  to  a 
critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  Antiquity  which 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illustrated 
by  Petaviui  and  ljt  C'lerc,  by  Henumbre  and  Afonheim.  I  shall  be 
central  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  character  of  these 
respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote 
object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses: 
l>r,ijmata  TheMoijica  of  I'etavius,  is  a  work  of  incredible 
bboar and  compass;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  tin-  incarnation 

't-*o  folios,  fifth  and  sixth,  of  837  page*)  are  divided  into  sixteen 

books  —  the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine, 
The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  rorrect  ■  his  Litinity  is  pure,  his 
method  dear,  his  argument  profound  and  well  connected  ;  hut  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  .scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth 
nd  candour,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  catholic  cause.    2.  The 

Arminian  LeClerc,  who  has  composed  hi  a  quarto  volume  (Amaterdam, 
1718)  tl.e  ecclesiaatical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was  free  both 

in  his  temper  and  situation  ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thought!  -ire 
narrow  .  he  reduces  the  reav.n  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his 
private  lodgment,  ind  bis  impartiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and 
sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  fathers.  See  the  heretics 
(Cerinthians,  Ixxx.   EbwMlef,  ciii.  Carpocratians,  cxx.   Vak-ntinian  , 


troversy. — State  of  the   oriental   sects  : — I.    The 

Nestorians. — II.  The  Jacobites. — III.   The  Maro- 

nites. — IV.   The  Armenians. — V.   The  Copts  and 
Abyssinians. 

After   the   extinction    of  pasranism,    T. 

r    °  '     1  he  incarnation 

the  christians  in  peace  and  piety  of  Christ. 
might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But 
the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom, 
and  they  were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature, 
than  to  practise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  disputes  of  the  Trinity 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Incarnation  ;  alike 
scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious  to  the 
state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  com- 
prise in  the  present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects,  and 
to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  con- 
tests, by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  church. a 

I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  T  Apilremanto 
of  the  first  proselytes,  has  counte-  the  Ebionites. 
nanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the 
Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distin- 
guished only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the 
practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their  churches  have 
disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated  :  their  ob- 
scure freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and 
the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously 
moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred 
years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must 
refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of  the  pure 
and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had 
never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a 
human  and  temporal  Messiah.b  If  they  had  courage 
to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian 
garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of 
discerning  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised 
his  celestial  character  under  the  name  and  person 
of  a  mortal.0  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  country- 
man, who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal 

exxi.  Basilidians,  exxiii.  Marcionites,  cxli,  &c.)  under  their  proper 
dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manicheisme  (Amsterdam,  1734, 
1739,  in  two  vols,  in  4to,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  sur  les  Naza- 
renes, Lausanne,  1745)  of  M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancieut 
philosophy  and  theology.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  incom- 
parable art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself 
iiy  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  a  heretic.  Yet  his  re- 
finement is  sometimes  excessive :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he 
docs  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstition  and  fanaticism.  A  co- 
pious table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes 
to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius,  less  independent  than 
Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full, 
rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus  Chris, 
tianis  aiiteConstaiitinuui,  (Ilelmstadt,  1753,  in  4to,)seethe  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites,  p.  172 — 17!>.  328—332.  The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179, 
Ssc.  Cerinthns,  p.  I9G— 202.  Basilides,  p.  352—361.  Carpocratis,  p. 
3ii3— 307.  Valentinus,  p.  371—389.  Marcion,  p.  404—410.  The  Mani- 
chaeans,  p.  829—837,  &e. 

b  Kat  yup  ttuvtcv  rjjueir  tov  Xpt^av  avQpunrov  cf  avOpioTrwv  irpocboKta- 
lit  i/  -,,  vntreaOai,  says  the  Jew  Tryphon,  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207.)  in  the 
name  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the  same  language, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets. 

e  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist,  del  Juifs,  torn.  v.  c.  0.  p.  183.)  and 
Atharinsius  (I'etav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  3  )  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or 
his  apostles. 
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life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 
His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood, 
was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and 
wisdom;  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and 
body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died 
for  the  service  of  mankind  :  but  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  justice;  and  although  the  stoic  or 
the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus, 
the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country, 
may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  hu- 
manity. The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not 
astonish  a  people  who  held  with  intrepid  faith  the 
more  splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
prophets  of  ancient  days  had  cured  diseases,  raised 
the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the 
metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to 
a  saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of 
God. 
His  birth  and  ^e*  *n  tne  insufficient  creed  of  the 
elevation.  ^  azarenes  and  Ebionites,  a  distinction 
is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  con- 
founded the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics, 
who  revered  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  ex- 
cluded the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incredu- 
lity of  the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visible 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his 
reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance 
of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and  authentic  history  has 
been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,d  which  these  sectaries  long 
preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,6  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the 
husband,  conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  as  this  dis- 
tant and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall  under  the 
personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah 
the  future  conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a 
virgin,  generated  by  the  ineffable  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or 
resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy/  the  Jews 
were  persuaded  s  of  the  pre-existence,  transmigra-. 

d  The  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite 
copies;  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxx.  13.)  and  the  miraculous  conception  is 
one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestley  hascurtailed  from  his  scanty 
creed. 

e  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom  :  the 
fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers — Papias,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Jerom, 
&c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casau- 
bon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  protestant  critics.  But  this 
Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ;  and  we  may 
accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches,  who  have 
preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek.  Erasmus 
and  his  followers,  who  respect  the  Greek  text  as  the  original  gospel, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of 
an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn,  iii  c.  5 — 9  p.  47  —  101. 
and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New  Testament. 

f  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan. 
1.  i.)  and  Maximus  of  Tyre,  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dia- 
logue, which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of  the 
Phcedrus,  the  Plucdon,  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 
3    G 


tion,  and  immortality  of  souls  ;  and  Providence  was 
justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined 
in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which 
they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.h  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  im- 
measurable. It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the 
most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was 
infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;i  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his 
voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the 
world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been 
darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion. 
Omnipotence  could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of 
Christ  to  the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the 
language  of  antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has  not  been 
severely  confined  to  the  first  parent,  and  his  incom- 
parable minister,  his  only-begotten  Son,  might 
claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious,  though 
secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  n  A  e  God 
slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and  ungrate-  to  the  Docetes. 
ful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  matu- 
rity, to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the 
manhood,  were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  em- 
brace the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the 
philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were  alike 
accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  in- 
finite chain,  of  angels  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or  a?ons, 
or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light. 
Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the 
first  of  these  330ns,  the  Logos,  or  word  of  God,  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend 
upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and 
error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and 
immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  east.  Many  among  the 
Gentile  proselytes  refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial 
spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first  essence,  had 
been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh  :  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divi- 
nity, they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ. 
While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  mount  Calvary,* 
the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asia- 

g-  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sin- 
ned before  he  was  born,  (John  ix.  2.)  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  trans- 
migration of  virtuous  souls  ;  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c-7.)  and 
a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
&c.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

h  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin 
of  human  souls.  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they 
were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with 
the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original  stock 
of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally  created  and 
embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception.— The  last  of  these  sentiments 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns ;  and  our  spiritual  history 
is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intelligible. 

i  'On  t'i  tou  2o>T»ipoc  \l/uxn  h  tou  Adan  r]v—  was  one  of  the  fifteen 
heresies  imputed  to  Orisen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist.  (Photius,  Bi- 
bliothec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  295.)  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the 
same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 

k  Apostolisadhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judaeam  Christi  san- 
guine recente,  PHANTASMA  domini   corpus  asserebatur.     Hieronym. 
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tics,  invented  the  phantastic  system,  which  was 
afterwards  propagated  by  the  Mareionites,  the 
Manieh;eans.  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy.1  They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity 
of  the  gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception 
of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years 
that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood  ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not 
snbstance  :  a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions 
of  a  man.  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the 
senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate  sounds 
vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples  ;  but  the  image 
which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve,  eluded 
the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch  ;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly 
w  asted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and  the 
mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  of  Christ,  were  represented  on 
the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  in- 
cessant deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth, 
the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox 
brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel, 
the  Creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or 
at  least  an  ignorant,  spirit.  The  Son  of  God  de- 
scended upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple  and  his 
law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salu- 
tary end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own 
person  the  hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal 
Messiah. 

His  incorrupt*.  ^ne  of  tne  most  SUDtIe  disputants 
bie  body.  0f  tj,e  Manichasan  school,  has  pressed 
the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the 
God  of  the  christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus, 
emerged  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female 
womb.  The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  pro- 
voked them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  circumstances 
of  conception  and  delivery;  to  maintain,  that  the 
divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sun-beam 
through  a  plate  of  glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the 
seal  of  her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at 
the  moment  when  she  became  the  mother  of  Christ. 
But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has  encou- 
raged a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes, 
who  taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that 
he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  and  incorrupti- 

adveM.  Lucifer,  c.  8,  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrna-ans,  and 
even  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  world. 
(1  John  ir.  1—5.) 

>  About  the  year  200  of  the  christian  sera,  Irenaius  and  Hippolytns 
refuted  the  thirty. two  sects,  -rr\t  itev&iovviiov  yvu>rrn»7,  winch  had  mill, 
tiplied  to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius.  (Phot.  liiblioth.  cod. 
<xi.  exxii.)  The  five  books  of  Ircnajus  exist  only  in  barbarous 
Latifl  j  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of 
'  • 

•n  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  leatluj,  observes  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
amoni  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  tliat  they  embraced  the 
system  of  EpicnrtML  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  18—34.)  Ab  univeiso 
propemodum  genere  monar  liorurn,  qui  pet  totam  provmciarn  Egyptian 
morabantur,  pro  «irnpln  itatm  errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  contrario  me- 
moratum  pontificem  !  TTieophitut)  velut  haercsi  gravissima  depravatum, 
pars  max'nv  kiiImiih  ab  univervj  fraternitatis  corpore  deceruen.t  de- 
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ble  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  sys- 
tem, he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and 
such  he  must  always  have  possessed,  if  it  were 
capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury, 
the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its 
most  essential  properties,  it  might  be  exempt  from 
the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  A  foetus 
that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its 
full  maturity  ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature 
of  perfect  manhood,  without  deriving  any  nourish- 
ment from  the  ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to 
exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily 
supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  the 
repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the 
calls  of  thirst  or  hunger ;  and  his  virgin  purity  was 
never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual 
concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  consti- 
tuted, a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and 
of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed  ;  and  our 
sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form 
and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence. 
The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement 
of  modern  philosophy  :  the  incorporeal  essence,  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial 
beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  notion  of  extended  space  ;  and  their  im- 
agination was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air, 
or  fire,  or  aether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than 
the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define 
the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity. 
Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the 
powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human  form. 
The  anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  catholics  of  Africa,  could 
produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.™  The 
venerable  Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian 
desert,  relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling 
prejudice;  and  bewailed  like  an  infant,  his  un- 
lucky conversion,  which  had  stolen  away  his  God, 
and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith 
or  devotion." 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows   ,„  _,    .' 

D  III.  Double  na- 

of  the  Docetes.     A  more  substantial     fare  of  Cerin. 
though    less   simple   hypothesis,  was 
contrived  by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,"  who  dared  to  op- 
pose the  last  of  the  apostles.     Placed  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  con- 

testandnm.  (Cassian,  Collation,  x.  2.)  As  long  as  St.  Augustin  remain- 
ed a  Manichu-aii,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
vulgar  catholics. 

n  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  con fusus,  eo  quod  illam  avOpw- 
irojtiopdov  imaginem  Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  consue- 
verat,  aboleri  de  Itio  corde  sentiret,  ul  in  amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque 
singultus  rcpente  prorumpens,  in  terram  prostratus,  cum  ejulatu  vali- 
dissimoproclamaret  j  "  Heu  memiserum!"  tuleronta  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quern  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  interpellani 
jam  nescio.     Cassian,  Collat.  x.  2. 

o  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80.  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.)  ac- 
cidentally met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus  ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from 
the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton,  (Miscellaneous  Works,  vol. 
li.)  is  related  however  by  Irenteus,  (hi.  3.)  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp, 
and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus.  The 
obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John.  iv.  3. — o\vtt  to» 
Invuvv— alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic. 
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fessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union 
of  a  man  and  a  God :  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was 
adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Car- 
pocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valentine,?  the  heretics  of 
the  Egyptian  school.  In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to 
restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  su- 
preme Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Christ,  the  first  of  the  aeons,  the  Son  of 
God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions, 
during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When 
the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible  being, 
forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  ple~ 
t-oma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suffer,  to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  jus- 
tice and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly 
questionable  ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr, 
at  first  impelled,  and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his 
divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity  and  in- 
dignation of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  va- 
riously silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and 
modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was 
alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and 
body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent 
sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary 
though  real  pangs,  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
It  was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to 
suffer;  that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve  to 
expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of 
God.'' 
__  _.  .     .        IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  im- 

IV.  Divine  in-  . 

carnation  of  materiality  of  the  soul,  a  specious  and 
po  mans.  nol>Ie  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their 
present  experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of 
mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  much  higher,  or  even  with  the  highest, 
degree  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  incarnation  of 
an  ason  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created 
spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction 
or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which 
Was  determined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity 
of  Christ  was  measured  by  private  judgment  accord- 

P  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent, 
system.  1.  Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  aeons,  though  of  different  de- 
grees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit, 
of  the  Saviour.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired,  and 
left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  body.  3.  Even  that  body 
was  aethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent.— Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions 
of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  under- 
stood Irenaeus,  and  whether  Irenaeus  and  the  Valentinians  understood 
themselves. 

q  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou /orsofren  me!"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  elo- 
queut,  but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that 
not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only 
apparent;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  explained  as  the 
application  of  a  psalm  or  prophecy. 

r  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St. 

3  c,  2 


ing  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or 
tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity 
had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the 
faith  of  the  catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous 
to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold  incon- 
veniences of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the 
sublime  character  of  their  theology.  They  hesitated 
to  pronounce  ;  that  God  himself,  the  second  person 
of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  ;r  that  a  being  who  pervades 
the  universe,  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked 
by  the  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and 
crucified  ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain 
and  anguish ;  that  his-  omniscience  was  not  exempt 
from  ignorance  ;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and  im- 
mortality expired  on  mount  Calvary.  These  alarm- 
ing consequences  were  affirmed  with  unblushing  sim- 
plicity by  Apollinaris,s  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a  learn- 
ed grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  con- 
spicuous in  the  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  worthy 
friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Ju- 
lian, he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and 
polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected  the  rigour  of 
geometrical  demonstration,  his  commentaries  re- 
vealed the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the 
looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  per- 
verse diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he  first 
proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate 
nature  of  Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed  with 
hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
./Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or 
mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  that  the  Logos, 
the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place 
and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apol- 
linaris was  heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of 
excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old 
distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between  the 
rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man,  that  he  might 
reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and 
employ  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the 
meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate 
Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather 
than  as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body 

Paul  ;  (I  Tim.  iii.  16.)  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  Bibles.  The 
word  b  {which)  was  altered  to  6eo?  (God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century;  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in 
the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek 
as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers :  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  three 
witnesses  of  St.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britannique, 
torn.  xv.  p.  148  — 190.  351—390.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and 
may  yield  to  the  authority,  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply 
skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 

s  For  Apollinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 
Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  18. 1.  vi.  c.  25-27.  Theodoret,  I.  v.  3.  10, 1 1.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  Erclesiastiques,  torn.  vii.  p.  602—638.  Not.  p.  789  — 
794.  in  4to.  Venise,  1732.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention  the 
bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  re- 
cent historians  is  harsh  and  hostile:  yet  Philostorgius  compares  him 
(I.  viii.  c.  11  —  15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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i-ither  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and  incorrup- 
tible, or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed, 
into  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  Apol- 
linaris  w  as  strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic 
ami  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honoured  by 
the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and 
tainted  by  those  of  Diodoros,  Theodore,  and  Nesto- 
rius.  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
his  character  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate  ;  and 
his  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the 
weakness  of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps, 
b\  the  Doveltj  of  the  argument,  and  diffident  of  the 
final  sentence  of  the  catholic  church.  Her  judgment 
at  length  inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of  Apol- 
linaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  congrega- 
tions of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  imperial 
laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained 
in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt 
the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  successive 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the 

V.  Orthodox  con-  .  *  °  .    '       ,  , 

sent  and  verbal  phantastic  Docetes,  were  rejected  and 
forgotten  :  the  recent  zeal  against  the 
errors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  the  catholics  to  a 
seeming  agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Ce- 
riuthus.  But  instead  of  a  temporary  and  occasional 
alliance,  they  established,  and  we  still  embrace,  the 
substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  union  of 
a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  hu- 
man flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
the  unity  of  the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed, 
that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither 
be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our 
language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was 
cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehen- 
sive of  confounding,  and  those  who  were  more  fear- 
ful of  separating,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  Impelled  by  religious  frenzy,  they  fled 
with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  which  they  mutu- 
ally deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation. 
On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of 
speech,  such  symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least 
susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  The  poverty  of 
ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack  art 
and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each 
comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation 
of  an  incomparable  mystery.  In  the  polemic  mi- 
croscope, an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each 
party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impi- 
ous conclusions  that  might  be  extorted   from  the 

t  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  oriental  prelate*,  Gregory  Abnl. 
pbsragiMthe  Jacobite  primate  of  tlie  ea*t,  and  Elia*  the  Nestorian 
metropolitan  of  Damascus,  (tec  A*«ernan.  Uibliothec.  Oriental,  tort.  ii. 

L'-rii  ton  in.  p.  :»l  1,  &r.)  that  the  Melcbites,  Jacobites,  Nectoriant, 
.  agree  la  ti,.-  rlrjrtrinf,  and  differ  only  in  the  expre.niiinn.  Our  most 
learned  and  rational  divinei — Baanage,  Le  Clerc,  Bealisobre,  La  Croze, 
Mo*h<-im,  Jablonaki— are  inclined  to  favour  thi*  charitable  judgment; 
hut  the  zeal  of  Petsvioj  i*  loud  .ir.d  angry,  and  the  moderation  of  Du. 

pm  i*  conveyed  in  a  ffrnVper 

■  La  ('■',/■     If  «t.  da   Cbristianisme  del   lode*,  torn.  i.  p.  2-1  )  avows 
I  n  the  geniu*  arid  writings  of  Cyril.     De    tous  les  ou- 


principles  of  their  adversaries.  To  escape  from 
each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and 
devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the 
horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who 
guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  laby- 
rinth. As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense 
and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps, 
and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impene- 
trable orthodoxy.  To  purge  themselves  from  the 
guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed 
their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  ex- 
cused their  indiscretions,  and  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a 
latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among 
the  embers  of  controversy;  by  the  breath  of  preju- 
dice and  passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty 
flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes 'of  the  oriental  sects 
have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 
The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  a.  D.  412. 
is  famous  in  controversial  story,  and  a'd'^T 
the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  June  27. 
opinions  and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus, 
he  imbibed  the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  do- 
minion, and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profitably 
spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under 
the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  him- 
self to  ecclesiastical  studies  with  such  c  ril  patrjarch 
indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  Alexandria, 
of  one  sleepless  night  he  has  perused  the  four  gos- 
pels, the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Origen  he  detested  ;  but  the  writings  of 
Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
were  continually  in  his  hands :  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his 
wit  was  sharpened  ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the 
cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  meditated  the 
works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  remains, 
in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by 
the  side  of  their  rivals."  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted 
in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of 
a  friend x)  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ;  and  the  call 
of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of 
cities  and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the 
aspiring  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle 
he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  a 
popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the 
pulpit,  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in  the 
cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  se- 
cond the  applause  of  the  congregation,5,  and  the 
hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses, 
which,  in  their  effect,  though  not  in  their  composi- 
tion, might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Athenian 
orators.     The   death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and 

vrages  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  pcu  qu'Otl  Use  avec  moins  d'utilite:  and 
Unpin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42—52.)  in  words  of 
respect,  teaches  lis  to  despise  them. 

*  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (I.  i.  epist.  25.  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  is  not 
of  the  most  creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bollandiata, 
affects  a  doubt  whether  thin  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  (Mem. 
Ecclcs.  torn.  xiv.  p.  2G8.) 

y  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (I.  vii.  13)  iiairvpot  ie  anpou- 
Ttjc  toi/  nriaKonov  KvpiWov  KaOf.nwt,  nat  7rcp<  to  uporovs  ev  rait  iidaa 
KuAiui?  avjov  cyctpciv  r)v  aTrovdaioraTOf. 
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realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of 
Alexandria  was  divided ;  the  soldiers  and  their 
general  supported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon; 
but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with 
hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite  ;  and, 
after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Athanasius.z 

His  tyranny,  "^'ie  P"ze    was   no*  unworthy  of  his 

A.  D.  413,  414,  ambition.      At   a    distance   from   the 

415,  &c. 

court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
capital,  the  patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alex- 
andria, had  gradually  usurped  the  state  and  au- 
thority of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his  dis- 
cretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions 
of  the  multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindly 
obeyed  by  his  numerous  and  fanatic  parabolani,^ 
familiarized  in  their  daily  office  with  scenes  of 
death  ;  and  the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or  pro- 
voked by  the  temporal  power  of  these  christian 
pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril 
auspiciously  opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the 
Novatians,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the 
sectaries.  The  interdiction  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious 
act ;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  without 
apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  tolera- 
tion, and  even  the  privileges,  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were 
secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Caesars  and  Ptolemies, 
and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hundred  years  since 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal 
sentence,  without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the 
attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared, the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance  ;  their 
houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops 
with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the 
city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation.  Per- 
haps he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prospe- 
rity, and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  christians,  whose 
blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  acci- 
dental tumult.  Such  crimes  would  have  deserved 
the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  in  this 
promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded 
with  the  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony. 
The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Julian  law;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a 
superstitious  age,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and 
even  of  praise.     Orestes  complained  ;  but  his  just 

t.  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (I  vii.  c.  7.)  and 
Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandra],  p.  106.  108.)  The  Abbe  Re- 
naudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severus,  bishop 
of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  can 
never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  facts. 

a  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  in- 
stituted during-  the  plague  of  Gallienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges  of 
their  order.  Their  outrageous  conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  pro- 
voked the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  "nomination,  and 
restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  restraints 
were  transient  and  ineffectual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit. 
ii.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  276 — 278. 

b  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabricius,  Bibliothec. 


complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a 
priest  who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued  to 
hate,  the  praefect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of 
five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks  ;  his  guards  fled 
from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  protestations 
that  he  was  a  christian  and  a  catholic,  were  an- 
swered by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes 
was  covered  with  blood.  The  loyal  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria hastened  to  his  rescue  ;  he  instantly  satisfied 
his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose 
hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired 
under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of 
Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ; 
the  name  of  Ammonius  was  changed  to  that  of  Thau- 
masius  the  wonderful ;  his  tomb  was  decorated  with 
the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity 
of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might 
incite  the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accept- 
ed, the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
mathematician,15  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies: 
her  learned  comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry 
of  Apollonius  and  Diophantus,  and  she  publicly 
taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disci- 
ples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or 
merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philoso- 
pher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the 
gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread 
among  the  christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
praefect  and  the  archbishop  ;  and  that  obstacle  was 
speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy 
season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot, 
stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhu- 
manly butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader, 
and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her 
flesh  was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster- 
shells,0  and  her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to 
the  flames.  The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts  ;  but  the  mur- 
der of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.3 

torn.  viii.  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious 
and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  295,  296.)  ob- 
serves, that  she  was  prosecuted  <5ia  thii  ti7rep/?a\\oixrai<  ao<piav;  and 
an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  i,  c.  76.  p.  159.  edit.  Brodaei) 
celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honourably  mentioned 
(Epist.  10.  15,  16.  33—80.  124.  135.  153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the 
philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 

c  OspaKin?  av6(\ov,  xa<  iit\r\hov  hiaairaaavTe^,  &c.  Oyster-shells 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Ca?sareum.  I  may 
therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical 
version  of  tegulte,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  deValois.  I  am  ignorant, 
and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their  victim  was 
yet  alive. 

d  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  13, 
14,  15.)  and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  his- 
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Nestorius,  patri-  Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more 
arch  of  Constan-  gently  expiate  the  blood  of  a  virgin, 

tinople,  .   ,  .  , 

A.  D.  428.  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint ;  ana 
APni  10.  Cyrij  had  accompanied  his  uncle  to  the 
iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When  the  memory  of 
Chrysostom  was  restored  and  consecrated,  the  ne- 
phew of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction, 
still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  catholic 
world.'  His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine  pontiffs f  was 
a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion  :  he  envied 
their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  impe- 
rial court;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
which  oppressed  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the 
mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspend- 
ed the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs ;  but 
Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of 
a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and 
invited  the  merit  of  a  stranger.  Nestorius/  a  native 
of  Germanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  sermons  ;  but  the  first  homily  which 
he  preached  before  the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed 
the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his  zeal.  "  Give 
me,  O  Caesar !"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth 
purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me  the 
heretics  ;  and  with  you  I  will  exterminate  the  Per- 
sians." On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been 
already  signed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked,  a  secret  con- 
venticle of  the  Arians  :  they  preferred  death  to  sub- 
mission ;  the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their 
despair,  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  the 
name  of  incendiary.     On  either  side  of  the  Helles- 

torian  who  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia  avdper  to  <ppovn/j.a 
tvOepitoi.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
serve a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius.  (A.  D.  415.  No.  48.) 

e  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus, 
1.  xiv.  c.  18  )  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last 
years  he  still  muttered  that  John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly  con- 
demned.  (Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  278—282.  Baronius, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  412.  No.  46—64.) 

f  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (I.  vii.  c.  25—28.) 
their  power  and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomasin. 
(Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  80—91.) 

B  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (I.  vii.  c.  29. 
31.)  and  Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  loquentiae  satis,  sapien- 
tiae  parum,  of  Sallust. 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  65.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baro- 
nius, (A.  D.  428.  N.  25.  &c.)  Godefroy,  (ad  locum)  aud  Pagi.  (Critica, 
torn.  ii.  p.  20K.) 

i  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  iv.  Epist.  57.)  His  words  are  strong  and 
scandalous — ri  Cuu/xaftn,  ei  km  vvv  wepi  npa-ifia  Ociov  »ai  \oya  Kpeir- 
toi/  6iaipiovt.ii/  Trpumrui^vTai  into  tpikapx'as  enfianxtvoixtvot.  Isidore 
is  a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop  ;  and  I  half  suspect  that  the 
pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

k  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  44—53.  Thesaurus 
Epistohcus  La  Crozianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  276 — 280.)  has  detected  the  use 
of  6  6<.<mo-rt\%  and  6  nvpios  Itio-ows-,  which,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and 
his  Nestorian  disciples. 


pont  his  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary 
of  faith  and  discipline  ;  a  chronological  error  con- 
cerning the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an 
offence  against  the  church  and  state.  Lydia  and 
Caria,  Sardes  and  Miletus,  were  purified  with  the 
blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ;  and  the 
edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch, 
enumerates  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denomi- 
nations in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy .«  But 
the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so 
furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own 
breast.  Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint,  ambition  was 
the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.' 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  His  heresy, 
been  taught  to  abhor  the  confusion  of  A-  D-  429-431- 
the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  hu- 
manity of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.k  The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the 
mother  of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with 
the  rash  and  recent  title  of  mother  of  God,1  which 
had  been  insensibly  adopted  since  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the 
patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the 
use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word"1  unknown  to  the 
apostles,  unauthorized  by  the  church,  and  which 
could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead 
the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by 
a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of  Olym- 
pus." In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed, 
that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their 
idioms:"  but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to 
disclaim  the  worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant 
Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from  the 
conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  in- 
strument, the  tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.  At  these 
blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary 
were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of 
Nestorius  indulged  their  pious  or  personal  resent- 
ment, the  Byzantine  clergy  were  secretly  displeased 
with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  :  whatever  is  super- 


I  OeoToxoc— Deipara :  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  ovipa- 
rous and  viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this 
word,  which  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn  i.  p.  16.)  ascribes 
to  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testimonies  are 
produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius,  JDogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  I.  v.  c.  15. 
p.  254,  &c".  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and  the  epi- 
thet of  yeoroKcs  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a  catho- 
lic MS. 

ro  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  a  work  of  controversy,  (torn. 
i.  p.  505.)  justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  God.  (Acts  xx.  28.  with 
Mill's  various  readings.)  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unanimous; 
and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the 
Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  christians 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des 
Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  347.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

n  The  pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
christians,  (Isidor.  I.  i.  epist.  54.)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of 
Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin.  (Synodicon,  c.  216. 
in  iv.  torn.  Concil.  p.  484.)  In  the  article  of  NESTORIUS,  Bayle  has 
scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

o  The  avTtioott  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the 
idioms  or  properties  of  each  nature  to  the  other— of  infinity  to  man, 
passibility  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  com- 
pose the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theolog.  torn, 
v.  I.  iv.  c.  14,15.  p.  209,  &c.) 
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stitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the 
monks  ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glory 
of  their  virgin  patroness.1*  The  sermons  of  the 
archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar,  were  dis- 
turbed by  seditious  clamour  ;  his  authority  and 
doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations  ; 
every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of 
controversy  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a 
sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the  cells  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks  : 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and 
professed  the  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and  the 
successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and 
ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another 
Arius,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on  the 
second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised 
their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of  respect  and 
charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  to 
the  prince  and  people,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff. 
From  the  east,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he 
obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and 
silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while 
they  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the 
Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of 
Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by 
the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  de- 
cided the  faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin 
clergy,  was  ignorant  of  the  language,  the  arts,  and 
the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  an 
Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the 
sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius,  degraded  the 
heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite 
of  ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and  dele- 
gated to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash  and 
illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve 
anathemas'1  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who 
adore  the  memory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their 
allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  as- 
sertions are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy ;  but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the 
sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius  have  satisfied  the 
wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.r 
First  council  of  Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
A.PD.  43|.  primate  of  the  east  were  disposed  to 
June— October.    0bey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ; 

P  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  p.  30,  &c. 

q  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  directly  approved 
by  the  church.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  368 — 372.)  I 
almost  pity  the  agony  of  ras;e  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius 
seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica. 

r  Such  as  the  rational  Basnage,  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii  in 
Praefat.  c.  ii.  p.  11— 23.)  and  La  Croze,  the  universal  scholar.  (Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  lorn.  i.  p.  16—20.  De  l'Ethiopie,  p.  26,27.  Thesaur. 
Epist.  p.  176,  Sec.  283.  285.)  His  free  sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
his  friends  Jablonski  (Thesaur.  Epist.  torn.  i.  p.  193—201.)  and  Mos- 
heim  ;  (idem.  p.  304.  Nestorium  crimine  caruisseestet  mea  sententia  ;) 
and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman, 
a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibliothec.  Orient, 
torn.  iv.  p.  190 — 224.)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  Nestorians. 

s  The  orisrin  aud  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates,  (I.  vii.  c.  32.)  Evagrius, 
(I.  i.  c.  1,  2.)  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  1—4.)  the  original  Acts,  (Concil. 


and  a  synod  of  the  catholic  or  rather  of  the  Greek 
church  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesias- 
tical quarrel.5  Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible  by 
sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  festival 
of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting  ;  a  writ  of 
summons  was  despatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the 
fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries  of 
heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestorius  ap- 
peared not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge  ;  he  de- 
pended on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of 
his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury 
or  defence.  But  his  adversary  Cyril  was  more 
powerful  in  the  weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to 
the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended 
by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their 
patriarch's  nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with  Mem- 
non  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of 
Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succours  of  thirty  or 
forty  episcopal  votes ;  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to 
support  with  blows  and  clamours  a  metaphysical 
argument ;  and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed  within 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.1  The  fleet  which  had  trans- 
ported Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the 
riches  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous 
body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  mother  of  God.  The  fathers,  and  even  the 
guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial 
array  ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  in- 
sulted in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ; 
his  eloquence  and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase 
in  the  number  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  Egyptian 
soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attend- 
ance and  the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops."  But 
the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who, 
with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metro- 
politans and  divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  jour- 
neys from  the  distant  capital  of  the  east.  Impatient 
of  a  delay  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntary  and 
culpable,1  Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the 
synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost. 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of 
his  eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor 

torn.  iii.  p.  551—991.  edit.  Venise,  1728.)  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and 
Pagi,  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemout.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
xiv.  p.  283—377.) 

t  The  christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Mary.  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the 
synod,  (ev9a  6  Otohofos  Ikkiii/ik,  kcli  jj  VetnoKos  irapWevoc  i'j  aym 
Mupia.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1102.)  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  the 
claim  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the 
pilgrims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  piously  acquiesced.  See 
Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles  A.  D.  48.  No.  6,  &c.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  467—477.) 

u  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  lom.  iv.  p.  1405.  1408.)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
to  their  patriarch. 

x  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till 
the  18th  of  May.    Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days'  journey  ; 
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Chrysostom.  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction,  and  to 
disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies  :  they  hasten- 
ed his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of 
judgment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  me- 
tropolitan rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest 
and  temperate  protest :  they  were  excluded  from 
the  councils  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days: 
the  profane  magistrate  was  driven  with  outrage  and 
_    .  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints. 

Condemnation  of  _.  ,     .         „     ,  . 

Nestorius,  1  lie  whole  ot  this  momentous  trans- 
une  ™  action  was  crowded  into  the  compass 
of  a  summer's  day  :  the  bishops  delivered  their 
separate  opinions  ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  re- 
veals the  influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who 
has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence 
of  their  acts  and  subscriptions.7  Without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  they  recognized,  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril, 
the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers: 
but  the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies 
of  Nestorius  were  interrupted  by  curses  and  anathe- 
mas ;  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  malici- 
ously inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and 
proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  pre- 
lates, as  they  issued  from  the  church  of  the  mother 
of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions  ;  and  her 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the 
songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 
_  c        On  the  fifth   day,  the  triumph  was 

Opposition  of  ,  r 

the  orientals,  clouded  by  the  arrival  and  indignation 
of  the  eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber 
of  the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his 
shoes,  John  of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian 
the  imperial  minister;  who  related  his  ineffectual 
efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence  of 
the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the 
oriental  synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and 
Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honours,  condemned, 
in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian 
primate  as  a  monster,  born  and  educated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church.z  His  throne  was  distant 
and  inaccessible  ;  but  they  instantly  resolved  to 
bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a 
faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon, 
the  churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong 
garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the 
assault ;  the  outguards  were  routed  and  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable:  the  besiegers 

and  ten  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and  repose. 
The  notch  of  Xenophon  over  tlie  same  ground  enumerates  above  260 
ip  or  league* ,  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated  from 
aocieiH  and  modern  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of 
an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  carat  an.  .John  of  Antiorh  is  reluctantly  ac- 
quitted l,y  Tillemont  himself.  (Mem    Bcclet.  torn.  xiv.  p.  38G— 389.) 

v  Mijefii/ioot  ;iij  koto  to  ieov  tci  ev  t-'/jiaift  ovvriOnvw  Iwofivrt^ara 
■xavovntif  i(  xa<  nri  nOio/iip  Kalvoro/itQ  KupiAAou  T€Xya(ovTOt.     Eva- 

(fins,  I.  i  <  7  The  came  imputation  was  urged  by  count  Irensus; 
(torn,  in  p.  1249.]  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Creek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

*  r>  '.t  or*  o\t0pif  t»»  cKxAnTiwi  rex^«'f  *"'  rpu(ptit.  After  the 
coalition  of  John  and  Cyril,  these  invectites  were  mutually  forgotten. 
The  style  of  declamation  must  never  he  confounded  with  the  genuine 
«»-iise  wiiwh  lespectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit.  (Concil. 

torn.  iu    p.  1214.) 


retired  ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous 
sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  Mere  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and 
stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled 
with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and  blood  ; 
the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and  excommu- 
nications from  their  spiritual  engines  ;  and  the  court 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and 
contradictory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian factions.  During  a  busy  period  of  three  months, 
the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most 
effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to 
reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempted 
to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  he  invested 
his  representatives  at  Ephesus  with  ample  power 
and  military  force  :  he  summoned  from  either  party 
eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  confer- 
ence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  far  from 
the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  orientals 
refused  to  yield,  and  the  catholics,  proud  of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms 
of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the  meek 
Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved  in  anger 
this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
teen centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
third  oecumenical  council."  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
this  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and 
punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces,  and 
may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and 
scandal  of  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their 
provinces ;  but  the  same  passions  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the 
eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal 
campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria condescended  to  explain  and  embrace:  but 
their  seeming  re-union  must  be  imputed  rather  to 
prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  victory  of  Cyril, 
into  the  royal  ear  a  baleful  prejudice  a.  D.  431— 435. 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian 
rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,"  which 
accompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy, 
insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and  separate 
addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  pre- 
sumed to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord 
in  the  imperial  family.     At  the  stern  command  of 

a  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a 
Latin  version  almost  contemporary,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  091  — 1339. 
with  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragtediam  Irena  i,  torn.  iv.  p.  235—497.) 
the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  34.)  and  Evagrius,  (I. 
i.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  and  the  Breviary  of  Liheratus,  (in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  419 
—459.  c.  5,  C.)  and  the  Memoires  Eccles.  of  Tillemont,  (torn.  xiv.  p. 
377-487.) 

t>  Tapuxn"  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  ye  cm  aavrw 
K"i  xwptofiuv  rail  cKKAnffiuir  c/-i/3e/3ArjKuf  ....  im  Opaovrtpat  npju>ir 
Tf/f. jrowtjf  /jaAAov  r)  aKptficiat;  ....  kui  7rotKi\ias  fxaWvv  tuutwv 
tl/itv  upKovvr)?  rjTrtp  uttAotiitov  ....  7Tui/tov  fiaWov  r\  lepcaic  .... 
tu  tc  tiuk  cKKAnatcoi/,  Ta  tc  Tuiv  /3a<riAcwv  /icAAtiv  xwp'fc'"  fiovSeoOai, 
<pf  01/K,  ovarii  arjiop/irtt  ^Ttpav  (i/ooki/jiictcidi.  I  should  be  curious  to 
know  how  much  Nestorius  paid  for  these  expressions  so  mortifying 
to  his  rival. 
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his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  resisted,  threatened,  and  confined,  by  the 
magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and  the 
orientals  ;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of 
the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  the  royal  licence, 
he  escaped  from  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked, 
deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his 
episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independence.  But 
his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city, 
successfully  laboured  to  appease  the  resentment, 
and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.  The 
feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by 
his  wife  and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of 
the  palace:  superstition  and  avarice  were  their 
ruling  passions ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were 
assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  alarm  the  former, 
and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries, 
and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,c  had 
devoted  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril, 
the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From 
the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they  had 
never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane 
ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded 
by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the 
head  of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who 
carried  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted 
litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from 
their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  people  were 
edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers 
and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced, 
that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they 
embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox 
successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every 
avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold. 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions, 
the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  power  and  rapaciousness.  But 
their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just 
murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the 
expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption.11  Pulcheria, 
who  relieved  her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an 


c  Eutyches,  the  heresiarch  Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril 
as  a  friend,  a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defeuder  of  the  faith.  His 
brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor 
and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  conjuratione.  Synodicoo,  c.  203.  in 
Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  467. 

d  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nudata 
sit  hujus  causa  turbelae:  et  debet  praeter  ilia  quae  hinc  transmis^a  sint 
auri  libras  mille  quingentas.  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  praestet ; 
sed  de  tua  ecclesia  praesta  avaritiae  quorum  nosti,  &c.  This  curious 
and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the  new 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in  an  old 
Latin  version.  (Syuodicon,  c.  203.  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  465 — 468.)  The 
mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of 
interest  and  confederacy. 

e  The  tedious  negociations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are 
diffusely  related  in  the  original  Acts,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1339 — 1771. 
ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.)  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  28.  35. 
40,  41.)  Evagrius,  (I.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8.  12.)  Liheratus,  (c.  7-10.)  Tillemont. 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  487-676.)  The  most  patient  reader  will 
thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and  falsehood  in  a  few 
lines. 


empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  so 
intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of 
the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril 
was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one 
eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour  of 
Theodosius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of 
a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.  The  emperor,  with 
unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his  promise  of 
protecting  the  innocence  of  the  oriental  bishops ; 
and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed, 
with  ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of 
Christ,  before  he  was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge 
against  the  unfortunate  Nestorius.e 
The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,    _  ., 

Exile  of  Nes- 

before  the  end  of  the  synod,  was  op-  tonus, 
pressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the 
court,  and  faintly  supported  by  his  eastern  friends. 
A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted  him, 
while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the  glory  of  a  volun- 
tary abdication  :f  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request, 
was  readily  granted  ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour 
from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch  ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and 
Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops 
of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell, 
the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer  resume  the 
innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The 
past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread  :  the 
oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged  their 
cause  from  his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day  de- 
creased the  number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered 
Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a 
residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of 
Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,"  which  ranked  him 
with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions 
and  followers,  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames, 
and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia, 
and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Libyan  desert.11  Secluded  from  the  church  and 
from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the 
rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Blemmyes  or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison  : 
in  their  retreat  they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless 
captives  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nestorius  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would  gladly  have 
escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the 
milder   servitude  of  the  savages.     His  flight  was 


i  Avrov  76  av&en$evTO?,  eireTpaTTti  Kara  to  oikciov  eirava£ev<rat  no- 
vastipiov.  Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon 
(c.  15.  24,  25,  26.)  justify  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  resignation, 
which  is  asserted  by  Ebed.Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  2<J9.  302. 

s*  See  the  imperial  letters  m  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus. 
(Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1730—1735.)  The  odious  name  of  Simonians, 
which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  TeparwSovs  SidaaKaXiat,  was 
designed  tor  av  ove iSeat  7rpo/3Ati#evTer  aiiamov  invo/j.evoiev  -ri/iwpiav,  tchv 
anaprnnaTcov,  Kai  /uriTE  fwt/Tar  Tijuwpiac,  nme  Oavuvras  an/liar  eKTOt 
inrapxeiv.  Yet  these  were  christians!  who  differed  only  in  names 
and  in  shadows. 

h  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pan- 
dect. 1.  xlviii.  tit.  22.  leg.  7.)  to  these  happy  spots  which  are  discri- 
minated by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyau  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat:  1.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  to  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished, 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis,  (ad  Descript.  .(Egypt.  Abul- 
fedie,  p.  21—34.) 
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punished  as  a  new  crime  :  the  soul  of  the  patri- 
arch inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
Egypt ;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks, 
devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  aud  St. 
Cyril:  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  the 
heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till 
his  aged  body  was  broken  by  the  hardships  and 
accidents  of  these  reiterated  journeys.  Yet  his 
mind  was  still  independent  and  erect;  the  presi- 
dent of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters  ; 
he  survived  the  catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and, 
after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the 
honours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church. 
The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  obedience 
to  their  welcome  summons  ;'  and  his  disease  might 
afford  some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his 
tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by 
the  worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Pano- 
polis,  or  Akmim  ;k  but  the  immortal  malice  of  the 
Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones 
against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish 
tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of 
heaven,  which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly.1  Humanity  may  drop  a  tear  on 
the  fate  of  Nestorius;  yet  justice  must  observe, 
that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  ap- 
proved and  inflicted. m 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  pri- 
ches,  mate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years, 

A.  .  448.  abandoned  the  catholics  to  the  intem- 
perance of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory."  The 
Monop/iysite  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was 
rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and 
the  monasteries  of  the  east ;  the  primitive  creed  of 
Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ; 
and  the  name  of  Eutyches,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the 
Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches 
was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior,  of 
three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  simple 
and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the 
cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzan- 
tine pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the 
eyes  of  the  christian  world.  His  domestic  synod 
was  instantly  convened,  their  proceedings  were 
sullied  with  clamour  and  artifice,  and  the  aged 
heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession, 

i  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  is  related 
by  Zacharias,  lushop  of  Melitcne,  (Evagrius,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  oo.)  and  the  famous  Xenaias  or  I'hiloxeuus, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  I Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  41),  &c.) 
denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze. 
'Ilnsaur.  (.pistol,  torn.  in.  p.  181,  &.C.)  The  fact  is  Dot  improbable; 
yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Moiiophysitcs  to  spread  the  invidious 
report ;  and  Eutychius  (torn.  ii.  p.  12.)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died 
after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon. 

k  Comult  D'Anville,  (Memoire  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  191.)  Pooock, 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  76.J  Abulfeda,  (Descript.  JEgypt.  p. 
14.;  and  his  commentator  Michaelis,  (Not.  p.  78—8').)  and  the  Nubian 
Oeo.-rapher,  (p.  42.)  who  mentions,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruiiis 
and  the  >o^ar. canes  of  Akmim. 

1  Eutychius  (Anna),  torn.  ii.  p.  12)  and  Gregory  Bar. Hebrseus,  or 
Abulpharagins,  'Asseman,  torn.  ii.  p.  316.)  represent  the  credulity  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 


that  Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial 
decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general  council ; 
and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson 
Chrysaphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices 
of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  sum- 
mons of  Theodosius,  the  second  synod  Second  council 
of  Ephesus  was  judiciously  composed  °a^iI)1144hS' 
of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  Aug.  8— u. 
from  each  of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire :  some  exceptions  of  favour  or  merit  enlarged 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  and 
the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  represent- 
ative of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism 
of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  debate  :  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal 
weapons  were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of 
Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers, 
served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the 
more  formidable  monks,  whose  minds  were  inac- 
cessible to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  unconstrained,  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the 
faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the 
heresy  of  the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned 
in  the  persons  and  writings  of  the  most  learned 
orientals.  "  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be  di- 
vided with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces, 
may  they  be  burnt  alive  ;"  were  the  charitable 
wishes  of  a  christian  synod.0  The  innocence  and 
sanctity  of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without 
hesitation  ;  but  the  prelates,  more  especially  those 
of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their 
patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  abuse  of  his  lawful 
jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dios- 
corus, as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive 
the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his 
brother.  "  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where  are  the 
officers?"  At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of 
monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and 
chains,  burst  into  the  church :  the  trembling 
bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under 
the  benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with 
the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  successively  subscribed 
a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with  the 

m  Wc  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Nestorius;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated 
with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  lanatic. 

n  Dixi  Cyrilluin  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  sua  effecisse,  ne  Eutychi- 
anismus  et  Monophysitaruin  error  in  nervum  erumperet:  idque  verum 
puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  ■na'KLvwbtav  cecinerat.  The  learned 
but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum 
Cyrillo  leniusomnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rci  hujiis  probe 
gnaris  ct  sequis  rerum  sestimatoribus  sermones  privatos  conferrem, 
(Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crozian,  torn.  i.  p.  197,  198.)  an  excellent  key  to 
his  dissertations  on  the  Nestorian  controversy  ! 

o  'H  afia  evvotiottfnev,  apov,  Kavaov  Euaefiiov,  01/T09  £u>v  narj,  outov 

e<?  iuo  7«i/r;Tui,   <uc  eficpioe  fiepiotin  ei  Tit   \e7c1    6uo  avatfe/jn. 

At  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (/3on<ra<) 
stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalcedon,  the  orientals  disclaimed  these 
exclamations;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared  touto  «ai 
tot«  (.uronev  xai  vuv  \eyonev.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1012.) 
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condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian 
was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this 
spiritual  amphitheatre  :  the  monks  were  stimulated 
by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge 
the  injuries  of  Christ:  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked, 
and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople  :p  it  is 
certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could  reach  the 
place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the 
wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephe- 
sus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly  branded 
as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  ac- 
cusers of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to 
alleviate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their 
own  behaviour. 

Council  of  chal-  The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed  : 
A  CDd°45i  ^ut tne  vancluished  party  was  support- 
Oct.  s— Nov.  i.  ed  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric. 
The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregard- 
ed by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  :  his  authority,  and  that 
of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  legates, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the 
melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod 
annulled  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus  ;  but 
as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and 
orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From  his  independent 
throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted  without 
danger,  as  the  head  of  the  christians,  and  his  dic- 
tates were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and 
her  son  Valentinian ;  who  addressed  their  eastern 
colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church.  But  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty  was 
moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the 
eunuch  ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still  involved 
in  the  heresy  of  the  monophysites,  if  the  emperor's 
horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled ;  Theodosius 
expired ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a 
nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  Chry- 
saphius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was 
disappointed  in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin 
council :  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek 
synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia  ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone 
the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  weary  fathers 
were  transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate 

p  EXe-ye  de  (Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  tov  <t>Xa/3iai/ov  kcu 
dei\aib)s  avaiptOrivat  7rpo?  AioaKopH  oiOa/j.ei'Ov  re  Kai  XaKTt^ofievov:  and 
this  testimony  of  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  2.)  is  amplified  by  the  historian 
Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  44.)  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked  like 
a  wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  12.  in  Concil.  torn, 
vi.  p.  438.)  is  more  cautious  ;  and  the  Acts  of  Chaleedon,  which  lavish 
the  names  of  homicide,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge. 
The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused — ea<paie  toi/  nana- 
ptov  4>\avtavov'  avros  eamm  K-ai  €\e'/f,  ctba^ov.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p. 
1423.)  V 


eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  gentle  though  lofty  ascent :  the  triple 
structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art,  and 
the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  east  were 
preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a 
simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved 
for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank. 
The  gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the 
centre,  but  the  rule  of  faith  was  defined  by  the 
papal  and  imperial  ministers,  who  moderated  the 
thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.i 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate 
shouts  and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episco- 
pal gravity ;  but,  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the 
legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend  from 
his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  con- 
demned in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  orientals, 
less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Romans  as  their  deliverers :  Thrace,  and  Pontus, 
and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer 
of  Flavian,  and  the  new  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Antioch  secured  their  places  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Pales- 
tine, Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the 
faith  of  Cyril  ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious 
train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and 
decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion. 
Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria, four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  council,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they 
yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their  return 
to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repent- 
ance was  allowed  to  expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of 
the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus  :  but  their  sins  were 
accumulated  on  his  head  ;  he  neither  asked  nor 
hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who 
pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  was  drowned  in  the 
prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To  save  the 
reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  of- 
fences were  skilfully  detected  ;  his  rash  and  illegal 
excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious 
refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend 
the  summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  intro- 
duced to  prove  the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice, 
and  cruelty  ;  and  the  fathers  heard  with  abhorrence, 
that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the 

q  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  761 — 
2071.)  comprehend  those  of  Ephesus,  (p.  890—1 189.)  which  again  com- 
prise the  synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian ;  (p.  930 — 1072.)  and 
it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The 
whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by 
Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  9 — 12.  and  1.  ii.  c.  1—4.)  and  Liberatus.  (Brev.  c. 
II  — 14.)  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  1  appeal  to  the 
diligence  of  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  479—719.)  The 
annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my 
I  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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female  dancers,  that  bis  palace,  and  even  his  bath, 
was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly 
entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch/ 
Faith  of  chai-  For  these  scandalous  offences  Dios- 
cedou.  corus  was  deposed  by  the  synod,  and 
banished  by  the  emperor  ;  but  the  purity  of  his  faith 
was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit 
approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  sup- 
posed rather  than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Euty- 
ches,  who  was  never  summoned  before  their  tri- 
bunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a 
bold  Monophysite,  casting:  at  their  feet  a  volume  of 
Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  per- 
son the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse 
the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
orthodox  party,8  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ; 
and  the  ambiguous  concession,  that  he  was  formed 
of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply  either  their 
previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion, 
or  some  dangerous  interval  between  the  conception 
of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God.  The 
Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adopted 
the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  Christ  existed  in  two  natures  ;  and  this  mo- 
mentous particle'  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  pro- 
duced a  schism  among  the  catholic  bishops.  The 
tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, subscribed  ;  but  they  protested,  in  two 
successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient 
nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  land-marks 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  their  masters  ;  but  their  infallible  decree, 
after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and 
vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next 
session  by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their 
oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude 
of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "  The  de- 
finition of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable! 
The  heretics  are  now  discovered!  Anathema  to  the 
Nestorians  !  Let  them  depart  from  the  synod  !  Let 


I  MaXifTa  h  ittpifior\-ro-.  flavacMpta  k  KaXx/itvfj  Opctvi),  (perhaps  Ei- 
f>r)vr),)  Ttt.pi  rj?  (Cat  o  TroKvavdpuyrrov  Trie  AAef ui/Apew  drj^toc  (j0nse  (pwvrjv 
artm  ti  nai  tv  tpaorn  (i(u»n/«mi.  f Cow  il.  ton),  i v.  p.  1276.)  A  speci- 
men of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (I.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  188.  edit.  Wechel,)  although  the  application 
was  unknown  to  the  editor  Brodaens.  The  nameless  epigrammatist 
raises  a  tolerahle  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of 
"  Peace  be  to  all  !"  with  the  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  bishop's 
concubine  ; 

l.i&']ii)  iravreootv,  cntaKonus  enrcv  €JreA0an<, 

Ilut  dvfaiai  iratriv  r)v  fiovot  ev&ov  txel  » 
1  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seem*  to  have  been  a  jealous 
lover,   is  the   Cirnon  of  a  preceding  epigram,    whose  ireot  cjijkoi  was 
viewed  with  envy  and  wonder  by  Friapus  himself. 

«  Tho*e  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascer. 
tain  their  sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or 
careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  ronwl  the  world.  Our 
Qreeh  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  proscrilxd  reading  ol '«  T„lt, 

tvowiv:  (Concil.  lorn.  iii.  p.  1460)  the  authentic  translation  of  pope 
*o  I.  doe*  not  seern  to  have  been  executed  j  awl  the  old  Latin  versions 
materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  leviscil  (\.  I). 
.'j.Vl.,  by  Kusticui.a  Roman  priest,  from  tile  best  MSS.  of  the  Akoi/ihtoi 

at  Constantinople,    Dncauge,  C.  I'.  Christiana,  I.  iv.  p,  ISI.)  a  famous 
monastery   of   Latin*.  Greeks,  and   Syrians.     Sec   Concil.   toin.    iv.    p. 
IMP— 9040  and  I'agi.  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  326,  &c. 
t  it  i»  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Pctavius;  (torn.  v. 


them  repair  to  Rome!"u  The  legates  threatened, 
the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of 
eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which 
was  imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly.  In  the 
name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in 
one  person,  but  in  two  natures,  was  announced  to 
the  catholic  world  :  an  invisible  line  was  drawn 
between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of 
St.  Cyril  ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by 
the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist.  During 
ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of 
the  Vatican  ;  and  the  same  doctrine,  already  var- 
nished with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  was  admitted 
without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who 
disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in  the  pro- 
testant  churches  ;  but  the  ferment  of  controversy 
lias  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  christians  of  the 
present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  their  own 
belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the    Djscord  0f  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  under  the  ortho-    .      *asf> 

m,  A-  D-  451—482. 

dox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those 
pious  emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  ;x  and  it  was  declared  by 
the  conscience  or  honour  of  five  hundred  bishops, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might 
be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  same 
synod  was  odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Monophysites  ;y  but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angry, 
or  less  powerful,  and  the  east  was  distracted  by  the 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites. 
Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks  ;  in 
the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged, 
they  burnt,  they  murdered  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
was  defiled  with  blood  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the 
troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile 
of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted  their 
spiritual  father  ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his 
successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of 
Chalcedon.     The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported 


.!.  iii.  c.  5.)  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid— ne  qtiis  fortasse 
supervacaneam,  et  nimis  anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  vocularum  iwiuisi- 
tionem,  et  ab  instituti  Iheologici  gravitate  alienam.  (p.  124.) 

u  K/3o»|crav  f|  6  opot  KpureiTO)  »|  ci7repxou€#a  .  .  .  o<  ai/TiXfyovTep 
tpavepui  'ycvan'Tu/,  ot  avrtKeyuvTcs  Neo-rupoii'cx  cmtiv,  ot  aVTiAcyovTev 
en  Puifiiiv  tnreMtwaiv.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Libe- 
ratus  present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  slide 
over  these  embers  suppnsitos  cinere  doloso. 

x  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation 
of  the  synod  by  Marcian;  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1781.  1783.)  his  letters 
to  the  monks  of   Alexandria,  (p.  1701.)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1703.)  of 

Jerusalem  and  Palestine ;  (p.  1798.)  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians; 

(p.  1809.  1811.  1831  )  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial 
synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1835,  1930.) 

j-  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine 
passage,  the  specious  colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo 
awl  his  synod  of  Chalcedon.  (Bibliot.  cod.  cexxv.  p.  768.)  He  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — Ka-r'aAArjAuu  /3cAcm  tovi  nintira- 
\ovt  eniTpuxme.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  avi- 
X"Tf.  of  the  Monophysites;  against  Eutychcs  he  appeared  to  counte- 
nance the  vTroaniaitav  fitatpopu  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims 
a  charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints:  if  the  same  had  been  ex. 
tended  to  the  heretics,  the  sound  of  the  controversy  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  air. 
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by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers ;  he  waged  a 
five  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria ; 
and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mar- 
cian,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the 
third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patri- 
arch was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered 
in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of  his  mangled 
corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his  ashes 
to  the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the 
vision  of  a  pretended  angel ;  an  ambitious  monk, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,z  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus. 
This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either 
side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retalia- 
tion :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel, 
many  thousands3  were  slain,  and  the  christians  of 
every  degree  were  deprived  of  the  substantial  en- 
joyments of  social  life,  and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of 
baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
travagant fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  alle- 
gorical picture  of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured  each 
other,  and  themselves.  "  Under  the  consulship  of 
Venantius  and  Celer,"  says'  a  grave  bishop,  "  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized 
with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :  great  and 
small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the 
natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of 
ChaJcedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked 
like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth,  the  flesh 
from  their  hands  and  arms."b 

TheHenoticonof  T1,e  disorders  of  thirty  years  at 
length  produced  the  famous  Henoti- 
coNcof  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in 
his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  under  the  penalty  of 
degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed 
this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy 
may  smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman 
who  defines  the  articles  of  faith  ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to 
the  humiliating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by 
prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate can  only  be  maintained  by  the  concord  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  ap- 
pears least  contemptible  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  Manichaean  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the 
generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That  it  was  unwor- 
thy of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of 
Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon 
was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians  ;  yet  the  small- 
est blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the  jealous, 
and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  school- 

z  AiAoupor,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  dis- 
guise he  crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren.  (Theodor.  Lector.  1.  1.) 

a  (povovr  t6  To\juq0r)vai  juvpiovr,  atfunwv  wXijCei  fXoXvvdnvai  /an 
Hoi/on  Tnv  inv  a\\a  Kat  avrov  tov  aepa.  Such  is  the  hyperbolic  lan- 
guage of  the  Henoticon. 

b  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Anti- 
quae  of  Canisius,  republished  by  Basnage,  torn.  i.  p.  326. 

c  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrius,  (1.  iii.  c.  13.)  and  trans- 
lated by  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  414.)  and 
Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free 
from  heresy  ;  but  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p. 
40.)  most  unaccountably  affirms  Chalcedouensem  ascivit.  An  adver- 
sary would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticon. 

a  See  Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145  195.  247.) 
They  were  reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  I.  (A.  D.  799-819.)  he  pro- 
moted their  chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Athribis  and  Talba,  (perhaps 
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men,  and  it  accurately  represents  the  catholic  faith 
of  the  incarnation,  without  adopting  or  disclaiming 
the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A 
solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches  ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ 
is  divided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phan- 
tom. Without  defining  the  number  or  the  article 
of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril, 
the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is 
respectfully  confirmed,  but,  instead  of  bowing  at 
the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dis- 
missed by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if 
any  such  have  been  taught  either  elsewhere  or  at 
Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression,  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might 
unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable 
christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration  ; 
but  their  reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and 
their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  servile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a 
subject  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact 
neutrality  ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled 
the  flame  of  controversy  ;  and  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nion were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  be- 
tween Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thou- 
sand shades  of  language  and  opinion  ;  the  acephalid 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal  valour, 
though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The 
acephali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated 
above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  the  communion  of 
Constantinople,  without  exacting  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For  accept- 
ing the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes. 
Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  con- 
tagion, denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments, e  and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the 
schism  of  the  east  and  west,  till  they  finally  abo- 
lished the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.f 
Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of 
the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and 
exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  successor 

Tava.  See  D'Anville,  p.  82.)  and  supplied  the  sacraments,  which  had 
failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

e  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acacins,  majorum  tradi- 
tione  confectam  et  veram,  prsecipue  religiosa?  solicitndini  congruam 
praebemus  sine  difficultate  medicinam.  (Galacius,  in  epist.  i.  ad  Eu- 
phemium,  Concil.  torn.  v.  286.)  The  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  dis- 
ease, and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
physician.  Tillemont  himself  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  372.  642,  &c.) 
is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes:  they  are 
now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Kc.  to  whom  they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But 
Cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

f  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  ex  vene- 
rabili  diptycho,  in  quo  piae  memoriae  transitum  ad  coelum  habentium 
episcoporum  vocabula  contineutur.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1846.)  This 
ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 
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of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow  with 
a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

The  Trisa<Mon  *n  *'ie  ^ever  °f  tne  times,  the  sense, 

and  religious  war,  or  rather  the  sound,  of  a  syllable,  was 

till    the  death  ot  - 

Anastasiiis,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  em- 

a.  d.  508-518.  pire  The  TriSagiox,s  (thrice  holy,) 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts  !"  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn 
which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to 
the  church  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of 
Antioch  soon  added,  "  who  was  crucified  for  us  !" 
and  this  grateful  address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or 
to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules 
of  theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the 
catholics  of  the  east  and  west.  But  it  had  been 
imagined  by  a  monophysite  bishop  ;h  the  gift  of  an 
enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous 
blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost 
the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his  life.' 
The  people  of  Constantinople  were  devoid  of  any 
rational  principles  of  freedom  ;  but  they  held,  as  a 
lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in 
the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools. 
The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnoxious 
addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two 
adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  ex- 
hausted, they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  argu- 
ments of  sticks  and  stones  :  the  aggressors  were 
punished  by  the  emperor,  and  defended  by  the 
patriarch  ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked  on 
the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets 
were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  legions  of  monks, 
in  regular  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought 
at  their  head,  "  Christians !  this  is  the  day  of  mar- 
tyrdom :  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father  ;  ana- 
thema to  the  Manichaean  tyrant !  he  is  unworthy  to 
reign."  Such  was  the  catholic  cry  ;  and  the  galleys 
of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace, 
till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and 
hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The 
triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy 
exile  ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again  exasper- 
ated by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  crucified?"  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Constanti- 
nople suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence. 
The    keys  of  the  city,  and   the   standards  of  the 

c  Petavius,  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  I.  v.  c.  2—4.  p.  217— 225.) 
and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  713,  &c.  799.)  represent  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  Tri«agion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between 
l«aiah  and  St.  Procluss  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the 
bishop  and   people   of  Constantinople,  the  souk  was  considerably   im- 

Iiroved.     The  boy  heard   the  angels   sing  "  Holy  God  !   Holy   strong! 
•loly  immortal  !" 

h  Peter  Gnapheus,  the  fuller,  (z  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his 
monastery,,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the 
Annals  of  ragi,  'A.  U.  477 — 490.) and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valois  at 
the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

i  The  trouble*  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Victor,  Marceilinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last  was 
not  published  in  the  time  of  Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as 
well  as  more  correct. 

k  The  general  history,  from  the  council   of  Chaleedon  to  the  death 


guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of  Constantine, 
the  principal  station  and  camp  of  the  faithful. 
Day  and  night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either 
in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in 
pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince. 
The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was 
borne  aloft  on  a  spear;  and  the  fire-brands,  which 
had  been  darted  against  heretical  structures,  dif- 
fused the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  most 
orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a 
suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his 
diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anasta- 
sius appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The 
catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine 
Trisagion  ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  pro- 
claimed by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  of  abdicating  the 
purple  ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that,  since 
all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  they  accepted  the 
blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their 
master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions. 
These  furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army 
of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idolaters, 
declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  catholic  faith. 
In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  be- 
sieged Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-christians,  till  he  obtained  the 
recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  council  of  Chaleedon, 
an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying 
Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 
uncle  of  Justinian.     And  such  was  the   „.   ,    ,.  . 

First  religious 

event  of  the  Jirst  of  the  religious  wars,  war, 

which  have  been  waged  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace. k 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  Theological  cha- 
the  various  lights  of  a  prince,  a  con-  racter  and  go- 

.  vernment  of  Jus. 

queror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian'  tinian, 
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still  remains,  and  it  affords  an  un- 
favourable prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sove- 
reign sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints: 
his  Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm 
and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  ;  and  in 
every  dispute  between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the 
partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pronounce  that  truth, 

of  Anastasius,  may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus,  (c.  14 — 19.) 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Evagrius,  the  Abstract  of  the  two  books 
of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
Popes.  (Concil.  torn,  v.)  The  series  is  continued  with  some  disorder  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  tomes  of  the  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques  of 
Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable 
guide — whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  dili- 
gence, veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  was  prevented  by 
death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  sixth  century  of  the  church 
and  empire. 

1  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  11.  13.  18.  27,  28.) 
with  the  learned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  con- 
tradicted,  by  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundiis,  in  his  twelfth  book— de 
tribuscapitulis,  "cum  videridoctus appetit,  importune  .  .  .  spontaneis 
qUSttionibU!  ecclesium  turbat."  See  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35. 
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and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the 
side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private 
devotions,  the  emperor  was  assiduous  and  exem- 
plary ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the 
austere  penance  of  a  monk  ;  his  fancy  was  amused 
by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal  inspiration ;  he 
had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Michael  the  archangel  ;  and  his  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
succour  of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian. 
The  capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  east  were  de- 
corated with  the  monuments  of  his  religion  ;m  and 
though  the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly  structures 
may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the 
zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened 
by  a  genuine  sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards 
his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles  of  im- 
perial greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  his  ear  ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
interest  of  the  church,  was  the  serious  business  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was 
often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith. 
The  controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his 
temper  and  understanding  ;  and  the  theological 
professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a 
stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  his 
own.  "What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator 
to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted  tyrant?  Sleep- 
less and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet, 
debating  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning 
over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  volumes."11  The 
fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many 
a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the 
loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the  disputants,  in  many 
a  sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and 
epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of 
their  master.  While  the  barbarians  invaded  the 
provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions  marched 
under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the 
successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was 
content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had 
he  invited  to  these  synods  a  disinterested  and 
rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned, 
"  that  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly  ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably 
expressed  by  silence  and  submission  ;  that  man, 
ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to 
scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God  ;  and  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevo- 
lence are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."0 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the 
times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels  has 
seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the 
prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character 

m  Procop.  de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  &c.  passim. 

n  'Or  de  KaOrtrac  a0uAaKTor  et  aei  e?ri  \e<rxri?  tivo?  atop;  vvktuiv  bfxu 
Toi?  Ttov  Upetui/  yepuatv  aaxerov  avanvnAeiv  ra  Xpisiai/wi;  \ofia  cwxdtiv 
extou.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St.  Euty. 
chius  (apud  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18.)  the  same  character  is 
given  with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

o  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopius  (de  Bell. 
Goth.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  is  scourged  in  the  preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks 
him  among  the  political  christians — sed  longe  verius  haeresum  omnium 
sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos— abominable  atheists,  who  preached  the 
imitation  of  God's  merry  to  man,  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13  ) 


His  persecution 


of  a  disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the 
defect  of  argument  by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and 
to  chastise  without  mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of 
those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light 
of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a 
uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors, 
both  in  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigour 
of  their  execution.  The  insufficient 
term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for 
the  conversion  or  exile  of  all  heretics  ;p  and  if  he 
still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were 
deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the 
benefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birth-right  of 
men  and  christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygian  still  breathed  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female 
apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On 
the  approach  of  the  catholic  priests  and  soldiers, 
they  grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom  j 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in 
the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not 
extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
their  tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic 
confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  of  Constan- 
tinople had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws :  their 
clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  seized 
by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps 
be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the 
trophies  of  the  barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of 
pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most 
refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions 
of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  stran- 
gers should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine 
quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of 
the  faith,  and  his  diligence  soon  discovered  in  the 
court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they 
must  choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure 
of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to 
the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised  under  the 
scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The 
patrician  Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to 
live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors  :  he  enfranchised 
himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his 
tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with  igno- 
miny the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  His  weaker 
brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch,  under- 
went the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or 

p  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John 
Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  63.  edit.  Venet.  1733.)  who  deserves  more  credit  as 
he  draws  towards  his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  &c.  ne  expectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  venia  judicen- 
tur:  jubemus,  enim  ut  .  .  .  convicti  et  aperti  haeretici  justae  et  idoneae 
animadversioni  subjiciantur.  Baronius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict 
of  the  Code,  (A.  D.  527.  No.  39,  40.) 

q  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Moslieim,  de 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantinum,  p.  410-424. 
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of  Jews; 


of  Samaritans. 


to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  coun- 
try of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war, 
still  retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology  :  by 
the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy  thousand 
pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia, 
Phrvgia.  Lydia,  and  Caria;  ninety-six  churches 
were  built  for  the  new  proselytes;  and  linen  vest- 
ments, Bibles,  aud  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  munificence  of 
Justinian.1  The  Jews,  who  had  been 
gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities, 
were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  compelled 
them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter  the  same  day 
on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  christians.8  And 
they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since 
the  catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  their  sovereign  :  the 
people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of 
their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained 
by  authority  ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  fasting 
seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Sama- 
ritans of  Palestine1  were  a  motley  race, 
an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans, 
by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  christians  as 
idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already 
been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,u  but 
the  persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the  alter- 
native of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
latter :  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader, 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defence- 
less people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  regular  forces  of  the  east:  twenty  thousand 
were  slain,  twenty  thousand  were  sold  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains 
of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of 
treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects 
were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,x  which  con- 
verted the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of 
Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied 
to   the  slaughter  of  unbelievers  ;   and  he  piously 

r  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  153.  John,  the  monnphysite  bishop  of 
Asia,  is  a  more  authentic  witness  of  this  transaction,  in  which  he 
was  him«elf  employed  by  the  emperor.  (Assenian.  Bib.  Orient,  torn, 
ii.  p.  85 ) 

•  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  with 
Theophanes.  (Chron.  p.  190.)  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted  the 
patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  annual 
proclamation  of  Easter;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read, 
many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reign  of  mono- 
phylism  in  Egypt,  the  catholics  were  perplexed  by  Mich  a  foolish  pre- 
judice as  that  which  so  long;  opposed,  among  the  prolestants,  the  re. 
ception  of  the  Gregorian  style. 

t  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage, 
Hist/iire  des  Juifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

u  Sichem,  Neapolis,  Naplons,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the 
Samaritans,  is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  moun- 
tain of  cursing  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  Garizim,  or  mountain 
of  cursing  to  the  south,  ten  or  eleven  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem.  See 
Maundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  59—63. 

x  Frocop.  Anecdot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122.  John  Malala, 
Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  62.  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical, 
half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had  been  rained  by  the 
bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans 
penetrated  into  the  empire. 

y  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable:  ov  yap  6<  ciotcei  (potior 
avOpu-xov  rivo.i,  r\v  yt  pr)  Tr,f  avrov  6o(r)t  in  icXcvrtoiiTtt  Tt/x«'cv  okt«. 
Anecdot.  c.  13. 

i  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.  and  the  original-evidence  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian.     During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius  him- 


His  orthodoxy. 


laboured  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity 
of  the  christian  faith. i 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him,  at  least,  to  be  always 
in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration, 
he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo  as  the  creed 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  ;  the  Nestorians  and 
Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the 
double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the  four  synods,  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  were 
ratified  by  the  code  of  a  catholic  lawgiver.2  But 
while  Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of 
faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices 
were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened 
to  the  monophysite  teachers ;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  mul- 
tiplied at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The 
capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by 
spiritual  discord  ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity 
of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagree- 
ment was  imputed  by  many  to  a  secret  and  mis- 
chievous confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness  of  their  people. a  The  fa-  The  h 
mous  dispute  of  the  three  chapters^       chapters, 

....  en    j  i  „  ..   A.  D.  532—698. 

winch  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it 
deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtle 
and  disingenuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred 
years  since  the  body  of  Origenc  had  been  eaten  by 
the  worms:  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre- 
existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  but  his 
writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of 
Palestine.  In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of 
Justinian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical 
errors  ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the  company  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to 
the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to 
deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  trea- 
cherous blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to 
the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;d  and  their 
justice  or  indulgence  had  restored  both  Theodoret 
of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion 

self  is  in  extreme  good  humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the 
popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

a  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  13.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  eccle- 
siastical never  read  the  sacred  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves 
at  least  the  general  hatred. 

b  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  au- 
thentic, knowledge.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1 — 419.)  The  Greek  Evagrius 
is  less  copious  and  correct  (1.  iv.  c.  3S.)  than  the  three  zealous  Afri- 
cans, Facundns,  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  tribus  capitulis,  which  are 
most  correctly  published  by  Simond,)  Liberatus,  (in  his  Breviarum,  c. 
22  — 24  )  and  Victor  Tuiinunensis  in  his  Chronicle,  (in  torn.  i.  Antiq. 
Lect.  Canisii,  p.  330-334.  (The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Anastnsius,  (in 
Vigilio,  Pelagio,  &c.)  is  original,  Italian  evidence.  The  modern 
reader  will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles. 
torn.  v.  p.  189—207.)  and  Basnage ;  (Hist,  de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  p. 
519—541.)  yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thority and  character  of  the  popes. 

c  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  ir\avr\ 
and  bvaaefitiu.  of  the  old  philosophers.  (Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in 
Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  356  )  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant 
to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
reason. 

ri  Basnage  CPraefat.  p.  11  —  14.  ad  torn.  i.  Antiq.  I.eit.  Canis.)  has 
fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If 
he  cotnposed  10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would  l>e  a  charitable 
allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  included  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Asseman 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  203 — 207.)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy  ; 
the  first  had  been  the  master,  the  two  others  were 
the  friends,  of  Nestorius :  their  most  suspicious 
passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three 
chapters  ;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory 
must  involve  the  honour  of  a  synod,  whose  name 
was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence 
by  the  catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the 
clamour,  which  after  a  hundred  years  was  raised 
over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs 
of  the  daemon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  ag- 
gravated nor  assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in 
the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle 
fury  of  the  theological  insects  who  still  crawled  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these 
insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting, 
and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning 
the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical 
faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to  his 
power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could 
only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy 
of  the  east  to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
Vth  general  anathemas.  The  east,  with  some  hesi- 
councii.  lid  of     tation,  consented  to  the  voice  of  her 

Constantinople,  . 

A.  D.  553.  sovereign:  the  fifth  general  council,  of 
ay 4—  une2.  tnree  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three 
chapters,  were  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jea- 
lous of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don  ;  and  if  they  had  fought  as  they  usually  did 
under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But 
their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced 
by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of 
Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent 
struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian  and  the 
sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two 
bishops  could  be  found  who  would  impose  their 
hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  Pelagius.  Yet 
the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred 
to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schismatics  ; 
the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not 
without  some  effort  of  military  force  ;e  the  distant 
barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and 

e  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations 
of  pope  Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  . 
per  potestates  publicas  opprimatur,  &.c.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  467,  &c.) 
An  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  Illyrian  city.  See 
Procopius:  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.)  mv  jrep  ewim  acpiaiv  avrot? 
ot  Xpiariavot  diafiaxoi/Tai.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical 
history.     It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

f  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled   by 

pope  Honorius,  A.  D.  638;  (Muratori,  Anuali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  376.) 

but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished 

till  698.     Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spaiu  had  overlooked 
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tinian, 
A.  D.  564. 


in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three 
chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  Vene- 
tian province/  But  the  religious  discontent  of  the 
Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  govern- 
ment, of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  Heresy  nf  Jus 
consistent  in  the  nice  process  of  fixing 
his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line  ;  in  his 
old  age,  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate 
heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  catho- 
lics, were  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  man- 
hood was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities, 
the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This  phantastic 
opinion  was  announced  in  the  last  edicts  of  Justi- 
nian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable  depar- 
ture, the  clergy  had  refused  to  transcribe,  the  prince 
was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  re- 
solved to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  mo- 
narch of  the  east  in  the  language  of  authority  and 
affection.  "  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember 
your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your  grey 
hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers 
from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall,  and  anathematize 
your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy 
what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema 
to  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver 
your  soul  to  the  same  flames  in  which  they  will 
eternally  burn."  He  died  and  made  no  sign.?  His 
death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Jus- 
tin, Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  east.1' 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  The  Monotlie_ 
are  least  capable  of  acting  on  them-  Ultr'^rl^grsyi 
selves  ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to 
the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and 
even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action, 
is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being. 
When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war, 
the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether 
the  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of 
two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double 
will.  They  replied  in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt 

the  fifth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence,  (xiii.  Concil. 
Toletan.  in  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  487—494.) 

%  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves:  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  511 — 513.)  he 
himself,  like  most  of  the  Gallican  prelates,  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5. 
in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1007.)  was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chapters.  Baronius 
almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of  Justinian.  (A.  1).  565.  No.  6.) 

h  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (1.  iv.  c.  39-41.)  and  the 
edict  of  his  successor,  (I-  v-  c-  3  )  t,le  remainder  of  the  history  of  E\a. 
grius  is  filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 
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and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  lite  profession  of 
a  doctrine,  most  certainly  ha  unless,  and  most  pro- 
bably true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Neslori- 
ans  themselves.'  The  experiment  was  tried  without 
effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  catholics  con- 
demned even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The  or- 
thodox (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of 
speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation  :  to  either 
nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper 
and  distinct  energy  :  but  the  difference  was  no 
longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.k  The 
disease  was  attended  with  the  customary  symptoms ; 
but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless 
controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They 
declared  themselves  Monothelites,  (asserters  of  the 
unity  of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new, 
the  questions  as  superfluous  ;  and  recommended  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  pru- 
dence and  charity  of  the  gospel.    This 

The  ecthesis  of    ,  „      .,  .       , 

Heraciins,        law  of  silence  was  successively  im- 

tbe ?yi»of      posed  by  the  ecthesis  or  exposition  of 

Constans,        Heraclius,  the  type  or  model  of  his 

A.  D.  648.  i  ,    ,       •  -i 

grandson  Constans  ;'  and  the  imperial 
edicts  yvcre  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  reluctance 
by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and 
monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm  ;  in  the 
language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Latin  churches  detected  a  latent  heresy  :  and  the 
obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of. 
his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the 
bolder  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  con- 
demned the  execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the 
Monothclites,  who  reyiyed  the  errors  of  Manes, 
Apollinaris,  Eutychcs,  exc. ;  they  signed  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ; 
the  ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted 
that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and 
affright.  As  the  representative  of  the  western 
church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Lateran  synod  anathe- 
matized the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the 
Greeks  :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for 
the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to 
reprobate  his  wicked  type  and  the  impious  ecthesis 
of  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound  the  authors  and 


i  Tliit  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nes. 

toriaoa,  had  been  observed  by  I,a  Croze,  (Christ iauisme  des  lodes,  torn. 

i   p.  19,20.]  and  i'  more  folly  exposed  by  Abulpharagius,  (Biblioth. 

Orient,  ton.  ii.  p.  '£)2.     Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  Pocock,)  and 

Axeman  himself,  (torn.  iv.   p.  218.)    Tiny  seem  ignorant  thai  they 

might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis.    O  fiiapof   '.i  fopiot 

Kitpwv  Tt)v  Oeiav  rov  Kvoiov  tva\  dpontt\ffivt  ';«.<  ivo  Ltfi'iyiov  i/lotvr, 

mmon  reproach  of  the  Monopliysitrs,)  bvo  We  An/ia™  toi/tmk  tiiretv 

ouk  no\tir\i7t,  TOuvavTiuv  be    mvro  fiuv\iuv  roiv  ....    bvo  TTpuawnutv 

'     m  il.  torn.  vii.  p.  2O.0.) 

k  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petavras:  (Dogmata  Theolog.  torn.  v. 

I   it.  e.  <;— to.  f..  433 — 447. )  all  the  depths  of  tins  controversy  are 

sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue   between  Maximus  ami  Pyrrhus,  [ad 

torn.  viii.  Annal.  Baron,  p.  755— 794.)  which  relates  a  real  con- 

nd  produced  as  short  hud  a  conversion. 

i  Impiissimam  ecthesim  ....  scelerosum  typnrn,  (Concil.  torn,  vii, 

operation!!  genimina  (sors,  germtna,  or  else  the 

f.reek -.  <■.  ,-u.it  .,  in  the  original,    Concil  p  363,  3M.j  are  the  exprea. 

sjousof  the  eighteeuth  anathema,  The  epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Ainan. 


their  adherents  with  the  twenty-one  notorious  here 
ties,  the  apostates  from  the  church,  and  the  organs 
of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the  tamest 
reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin 
ended  his  days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Max- 
imus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.™  But  the  same 
invincible  spirit  survived  in  their  successors,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent  defeat, 
and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters. 
The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  Vitll  generai 
by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Con-   council.  Ilnd  of 

J  °  Constantinople, 

stantinople,  in  the  palace  and  pre-  a  D.  680. 
sence  of  a  new  Constantine,  a  descend-  a.  i).  681. 
ant  of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  Sept- 16, 
converted  the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of 
the  bishops  ;n  the  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  Ma- 
carius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  pains  of  heresy  ;  the  east  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  west ;  and  the 
creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  catho- 
lics of  every  age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are 
harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  majesty  of 
the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by 
two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops :  but 
these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel, 
nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade  ; 
and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  deter- 
mine the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the 
catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and  people 
of  Constantinople0  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran 
creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the 
two  :  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  un- 
natural moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear 
in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness. 
While  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more 
summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to  life  : 
the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites.  In  the  next 
generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  de- 
posed and  slain  by  the  disciples  of  Macarius,  they 
tasted  the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image 
or  monument  of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and 
the  original  acts  yvcre  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
in  the  second  year,  their  patron  was  cast  headlong 


dns,  a  Galliean  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monothelites  and  their  heresy 
with  equal  virulence,  (p.  392.) 

m  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximns  are  described  with  pathe- 
tic  simplicity  in   the  original  letters  and  acts.  (Concil.  torn.   vii.  p.  63 

—78.    Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  656,  No.  2.  et  annos  subsequent.) 

Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  cfopm  and  caljuaTor  crtmn. 
/joe,  had  been  previously  announced  in  the  type  of  Constans.  (Concil. 
torn.  vii.  p.  240.) 

n  Eiltychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  368.)  most  erroneously  supposes  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Con- 
stantinople;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes 
tin-  fourth  council  of  292  fathers. 

n  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  iia  -rot  tavra  (says 
Thiophancs,  Chron.  p.  292.)  e/jLtmaOii  atpoboti  wupa  7tu.it  me.  When 
the  Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted  6  \au? 
ave/3oriee.  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  1032)  But  this  was  a  natural  and  trans- 
ient emotion  ;  and  I  clinch  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  or- 
thodoxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
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from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  east  were 
released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the 
Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  re-planted  by  the 
orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine 
problems  of  the  incarnation  were  forgotten  in  the 
more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship  of 
images.? 
TT  .       ...  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 

TJnion    of  the 

Greek  and  Latin  tury,  the  creed  of  the  incarnation, 
which  had  been  defined  at  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the  re- 
mote islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ;•>  the  same 
ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the  same  words 
were  repeated,  by  all  the  christians  whose  liturgy 
was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue.  Their 
numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  im- 
perfect claim  to  the  appellation  of  catholics :  but 
in  the  east  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honour- 
able name  of  Melcltites,  or  royalists  ;r  of  men, 
whose  faith  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and 
was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege 
the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who 
profess  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king  ;  and  they 
might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the 
emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  pre- 
vailing faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of 
submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters 
should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  cf  freedom. 
Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and 
monophysites  degenerated  into  rebels  and  fugitives; 
and  the  most  ancient  and  useful  allies  of  Rome 
were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the 
chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the  christians.  Language, 
the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries 
of  the  east,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge, 
which  abolished  the  means  of  intercourse  and  the 
„      .    ,  hope  of  reconciliation.     The  lone:  do- 

Perpetual  sepa.  .     .  ° 

ration    of  the     minion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies, 

oriental  sects.  ,       ,  , ,      ,,     .         ,  ,       , 

and  above  all,  their  eloquence,  had 
propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most  perfect 

P  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  he  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods  of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77-395.  601—608.)  and  Constantinople, 
(p.  609  —  1429.)  Baronins  extracted  some  original  documents  from  the 
Vatican  library;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diligence  of 
Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  57 — 71.)  and 
Basnage  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  541  —  555.)  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 

q  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  sub- 
scribed pro  omni  Aquilonari  parte  Britanniae  et  Hibernia?,  qure  ab  An- 
glortim  et  Brittonum,  nernon  Scoturnm  et  Pictorum  gentibus  coleban- 
tur.  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31.  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p. 
88.)  Theodore  (magnae  insulae  Britanniae  archiepiscopus  et  philosophus) 
was  long  expected  at  Rome,  (Council,  torn.  vii.  p.  714.)  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680.)  his  provincial  synod  of  Hat- 
field, in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  first 
Lateran  council  against  the  monothelites.  (Concil.  lorn.  vii.  p.  597,  &c.) 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named  to  the  primacy 
of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian,  (A.  D.  668.  See  Baronins  and  Pagi,)  whose 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his 
national  character— ne  quid  contrarium  veritatis  fidei,  GrEecorum  more, 
in  ecclesiam  cui  praeesset  introduceret.  The  Cilician  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide.  (Bedae 
Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  iv.  c.  1.)  Headhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine  ; 
and  the  same  creed  of  the  incarnation  has  been  uniformly  transmitted 
from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates,  whose  understanding  is  per- 
haps seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse  mystery. 

r  This  name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  century  ."appears  to  be  of  Syriac 
origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Nestorians  and  Mahometans:   but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by 

3  H  2 


that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still 
persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms  ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  con- 
fined to  the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  Syriac,5  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria  to 
the  Red  sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of 
poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were 
infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  their  barbaric  tongues,  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  studies  of  modern  Europe,  Mere  unintelli- 
gible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  vEthi- 
opic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respect- 
ive churches :  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by 
domestic  versions '  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
most  popular  fathers.  After  a  period  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  controversy, 
first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns 
in  the  bosom  of  the  east,  and  the  hostile  communions 
still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their  foun- 
ders. In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish 
the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows 
them  to  anathematize,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and 
the  synod  of  Ephesus ;  on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight  which  they 
cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire  demands 
our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 
various  prospects  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The 
Jacobites."  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armeni- 
ans. V.  The  Copts  ;  and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To 
the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common  ;  but  of  the 
latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national 
idiom.  Yet  the  modern  natives  of  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  christians  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  reject  the  religion,  have  adopted  the 
language,  of  the  Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time  has 
seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  in  the  west,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an 
obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation. 

the  catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius.  (Asse- 
niau.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  507,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  355.  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  119.) 'H,ue<9douXoi  toi>  /3u<r<Aewc,  was  the 
acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  765.) 

s  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language, 
was  divided  into  three  dialects.  1.  The  Aramaan,  as  it  was  refined  at 
Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Palestine,  which  was 
used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The  Naba- 
thcean,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of 
Irak.  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  II.)  On  the  Syriac,  see 
Ebed-Jesu,  (Asseman.  torn.  iii.  P.  326,  Sec.)  whose  prejudice  alone  could 
prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

t  I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton, 
Mill,  Wetstein,  Assemaunus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted with  some  care.  It  appears,  1.  That,  of  all  the  versions  which 
are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  ex- 
tant in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim, 
and  that  the  consent  of  the  oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  it  is  more  an- 
cient than  their  schism. 

u  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana  of  Joseph 
Simon  Assemannust.  That  learned  Maronite  was  despatched  in  the 
year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at 
Rome"  1710— 1728,  contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble, of  his  extensive  project.  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed 
the  Syriac  literature;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  to 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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t  n     v.  -™        L  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episco- 

I.    Hie    N  E  STO-  * 

bums,  pal  province,  the  heresy  of  the  unfor- 

tunate Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The 
oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesos  had  resisted  to 
his  face  the  arrogauce  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by 
his  tardy  concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their 
successors,  subscribe:',  without  a  murmur,  the  de- 
crees of  Chaleedon  :  the  power  of  the  Monophysites 
reconciled  them  with  the  catholics  in  the  conformity 
of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibility  of  belief; 
and  their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  three  chapters.  Their  dissenting  breth- 
ren, less  moderate,  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by 
the  penal  laws  :  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond 
those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in 
which  they  might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to 
conquest.  In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root, 
and  the  nations  of  the  east  reposed  under  its  salu- 
tary shade.  The  catholic,  or  primate,  resided  in  the 
capital :  in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his 
metropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy,  represented  the 
pomp  and  honour  of  a  regular  hierarchy  :  they  re- 
joiced in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  con- 
verted from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life  ;  and  their  zeal  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by 
the  missionaries  of  Syria  ;  and  their  language,  dis- 
cipline, and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven  with 
its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans;  but  their  filial 
dependence  on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested 
by  the  canons  of  the  oriental  church.1  In  the  Per- 
sian school  of  Edessa,>  the  rising  generations  of  the 
faithful  imbibed  their  theological  idiom  ;  they  stu- 
died in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  volumes 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the 
apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple 
Nestorius,  whose  person  and  language  were  equally 
unknown  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The 
first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the 
synod  of  Ephcsus,  had  impiously  confounded  the 
two  natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the  masters 
and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the 
Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries 
inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  revenge. 
And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who, 
under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  in- 
vaded the  thrones  of  the  east,  provoked  their  antago- 
nists, in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral, rather 

»  See  the  Araiiic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  ]•>. 
chelensis,  No.  37,  .'n,  :;•>,  40.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  335,  336.  edit.  Veiiet. 
These  vulvar  titles,  A'icme  and  Arabic,  are  both  apocryphal,  The 
rounrii of  Niee  enacted  do  more  than  twenty  canons  (Tneodoret,  Hint. 
Ecrlc*.  I.  i.  r.  8  )  and  tl.r-  remainder,  aeventy  or  eighty,  were  collected 
troii  the  synods  of  the  Greek  rluirrh.  Tlie  Syriai;  edition  of  Maruthas 
is  no  longer  extant,  (Aasemsn.  Bibliot.  Oriental. torn.  i.  p.  l!<ri  lorn.  iii. 
I'  Ti  ^n<\  i he  Arabic  version  i« marked  with  many  recent  interpolation*. 
ret  this  code  contains  many  carious  relied  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
and  stare  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the  eastern  communions,  it  was 
irolwrily  finnheil  before  the  »elii'm  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites, 
iric.  Bibliot.  r;r»-c.  torn,  xi   p  :;<; :    307  ) 


than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race 
of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  re- 
ligion, and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had 
often  prohibited  their  dangerous  correspondence 
with  the  Syrian  clergy  ;  the  progress  of  the  schism 
was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and 
he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate, 
who  painted  Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and 
urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  christian  sub- 
jects, by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims 
and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians 
composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people ; 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  witli 
the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker 
brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking 
loose  from  the  communion  of  the  christian  world, 
and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
Monophysites  or  catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity 
of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia.* 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished 
by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy, 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradu- 
ally forgotten  ;  houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for 

the  education  of  orphans  and  found- 
sole  masters  ot 
lings;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  Persia, 

recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  "  "  ' 
was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public 
and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops, 
and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  Ihis  standard 
of  natural  and  religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugi- 
tives resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern 
empire;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  pu- 
nished by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious 
subjects  ;  they  transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who  deserved  the  fa- 
vour, were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  discerning 
monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and 
troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still  lurked 
in  their  native  cities  of  the  east;  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  the  catholic  churches;  but 
when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by 
Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and 
heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm 
of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity 
of  the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  some- 
times overthrown.  They  were  involved  in  the  com- 
mon evils  of  oriental  despotism  :  their  enmity  to 
Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment 
to  the  gospel:  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  thou- 

y  Theodore  t lie  reader  (I.  ii.  c.  5.  '10.  ad  calecm  Hist.  Eccles.)  lias  no. 
ticed  this  Persian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  two 
a>ras  of  its  downfall,  (A.  T).  4.11  and  480  )  are  clearly  discussed  by  Ajwe- 
rnanni.  (Bibliotb.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  |>.  402.  iii.  p.  370.  378.  iv.  p.  70. 
924.1 

z  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands 
of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  mutes,  and  his  learned  researches 
are  digested  in  the  most  lurid  order.  Besides  this  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalta,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding  tomes 
(lorn.  i.  p.  203.  ii.  p.  321-103.  iii.  G4-70.  378- 305,  kc.  403-408. 
.180-.r,80.)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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sand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamca  and  Antiocb, 
were  permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face 
of  the  catholic,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court. 
In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  con- 
ditions which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  tole- 
ration of  Christianity  in  Persia.  The  emperor, 
ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  incapable 
of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the 
authority  of  the  holy  synods  :  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal 
benefits  of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude, 
he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sove- 
reign. In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been 
burnt  at  Paris  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the 
superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  christian  king. 
Their  missions  in  The  desire  of  gaining  souls  for  God, 
China?icIndia'  and  subjects  for  the  church,  has  ex- 
A.  D.  500—1200.  cited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the 
christian  priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they 
carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  south  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  was 
fashioned  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac 
theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,*  Christianity  was 
successfully  preached  to  the  Eactrians,  the  Huns, 
the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarnienians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Elamites :  the  barbaric  churches, 
from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were 
almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspi- 
cuous in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks 
and  martyrs.  The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotora,  and  Ceylon,  were 
peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of  christians, 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered 
regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  catholic 
of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent  age,  the  zeal  of  the 
Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined 
the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samar- 
cand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to 
those  illiterate  shepherds  :  to  those  sanguinary  war- 
riors they  recommended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet 
a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said 
to  have  received  at  their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism, 

a  See  the  Topographia  Christiana  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indico. 
pleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  I.  iii.  p.  178,  179.  I.  xi.  p.  337.  The 
entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius, 
(Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10.  edit.  Hoeschel.)  Theveuot,  (in  the  first  part  of  his 
Relations  des  Voyages,  &c.)  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grtec.  1.  iii.  c.  25. 
ton),  ii.  p.  603—617.)  has  been  published  by  Father  Montfaucnn  at 
Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  Collectio  Patrum,  (torn.  ii.  p.  113  —  346.)  It 
was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  oblong  table,  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  (I.  ii.  p.  138.)  But  the  nonsense  of 
the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller 
who  performed  his  voyage,  A.  I).  522,  and  published  his  book  at  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  547.  (I.  ii.  p.  140,  141.  Montfatlgnn,  Prtefat.  r.  2.)  The 
Nestorianism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by 
La  Croze,  (Christiaoisrne  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40 — 55.)  and  is  confirmed 
by  Assemanni.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  605,  606.) 

b  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  Genealogiqne  des 
Tartares,  P.  ii.  p.  42.  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  31,  &c.)  and  were  ignor- 
antly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
(Ludolph.  Hist.  yEthiop.  Comment.  I.  ii.  c.  1  )     Vet  it  is  probable  that 


and  even  of  ordination  ;  and  the  fame  of  Prester  or 
Presbyter  John b  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of 
Europe.  The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the 
use  of  a  portable  altar  ;  but  he  despatched  an  em- 
bassy to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
how  he  might  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  a  desert 
that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In  their  pro- 
gress by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China 
by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of 
Sigan.  Unlike  the  senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed 
with  a  smile  the  characters  of  priests  and  augurs, 
the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason  of 
philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they 
confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India;  but 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  state,  and  after  a  short  vicissitude  of 
favour  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in 
ignorance  and  oblivion."  Under  the  reign  of  the 
caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from 
China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  ;  and  their  numbers, 
with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  sur- 
pass the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.*1  Twenty- 
five  metropolitans  or  archbishops  composed  their 
hierarchy,  but  several  of  these  were  dispensed,  by 
the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that 
every  six  years  they  should  testify  their  faith  and 
obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a 
vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively 
applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long  since 
withered,  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunke  is  now 
divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives, 
almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and  primi- 
tive succession,  the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome/  and  the  Simeons 
of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  families,  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans 
or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with  the  most  learned 
or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  eastern  antiquity. 
According   to  the   legend   of   a nti- The  christians  of 

•  .  .,  ,  ii-        St.    Thomas    in 

quity,   the    gospel    was    preached   m    jn(1i;l- 
India  by  St.  Thomas.?     At  the  end  of     A-  p:  88x 

in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  horde  of  Keraites.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  256.915.959.  Asse- 
manni, torn.  iv.  p.  468—501.) 

c  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth 
century,  is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian, 
Svriar.  and  Latin  evidence.  (Assemanni,  B:blioth.  Orient,  ^pm.  iv.  p. 
502-552.  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxx.  p.  802-819.) 
The  inscription  of  Sigansu,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nes. 
torian  church,  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  6.16,  to  the  current  year 
781,  is  accused  of  forgery  bv  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &.e.  who  become  the 
dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 

d  Jarobilaeet  Nestorianae  pluresquam  Grsri  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vitri- 
aco,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  ii.  c.76.  p.  10°.'i.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The 
numbers  are  given  by  Thomusin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  172. 

e  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Orient,  of  Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  523-549.  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  Stc.  torn.  iii. 
p.  603.  p.  621  —  623.  torn.  iv.  p.  164-169.  p.  423.  p.  622—629,  &c. 

f  The  pompous  language  of  Rome,  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian 
patriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  the  seventh  book  of  Fia-Paolo, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arhela,  and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris,  and 
Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

g  The   Indian  missionary  St.    Thomas,   an  apostle    a  Manichaear 
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the  ninth  ccutury,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madias,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a 
cargo  of  pearls  and  spiees  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  pro- 
jects of  trade  and  discovery. h  When  the  Portu- 
guese first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the 
christians  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their 
character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a 
foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan:  the 
husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  mer- 
chants were  enriched  by  the  pepper-trade,  the 
soldiers  preceded  the  Hairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar, 
and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by 
the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and 
the  Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gen- 
too  sovereign,  but  they  were  governed,  even  in 
temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He 
still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of 
India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in 
fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Their  religion  would  have  ren- 
dered them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned 
in  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they 
adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of 
the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul  traversed  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  and  land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy,  the  names  of 
Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  commemo- 
rated ;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons 
of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive 
to  their  ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous 
avarice  the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the 
superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  We  are  christians,  not  idola- 
ters !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with 
the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from 
the  western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  pre- 


or  an  Armenian  merchant,  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  hides,  torn.  i. 
ii.  .17—70.;  Was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Jl  nun,  (ad 
Mareetlum  epist.  14S.)  Marco-Polo  mi  informed  on  the  «pot  that  he 
snBeied  martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league  only 
I  utau,  (D'Anville,  Eclaircissemens  sur  I'lode,  p.  125.)  where  the 
Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of  St.  Thome, 
and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silenced 
hy  the   profane  neighbourhood  of  the    English.  (I-a  Croze,  torn.  ii.  p. 

r-ie 

>■■  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  T).  Kk:;  )  nor 
William  of  Malraesbory  (de  Gestii  Regum  Awrjiae,  I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  44. j 
were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary 

fact  ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfred;  ami  their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  enriofity. 
William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterpriap,  quod 
rpnvis  in  h-.i  cseculo  miretur;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  English 
ambassadors  collected  their  mrgo  and  legend  in  Egypt,    Thi 


judiccs  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several 
of  his  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy 
office.  The  flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted 
by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which 
he  presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the 
reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  eccle- 
siastical torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and 
Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of 
Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  A  D  ]5g9_,663 
of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  pa- 
tiently endured  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and 
effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits 
were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they 
had  abused  :  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  christians 
were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants  ;  and  the 
Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac 
missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch 
of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of 
Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration  ; 
but  if  oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt, 
the  christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their 
brethren  of  Europe.5 

II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  n.  the  J.vco- 
is  less  copious  and  interesting  than  that  bites. 
of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  east,  and 
crushed  on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians. 
The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith  was  defined  with 
exquisite  discretion  by  Severus  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch  ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the  Henoticon, 
the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyehes, 
maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that 
he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth. k  But  the  approxi- 
mation of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of 

author  has  not  enriched  IlisOl'OSius  (see  Harrington's  Miscellanies)  with 
an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage. 

i  Concerning  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  Asseman.  Tfiblinf. 
Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  3DI-407.  435-451.;  Geddes's  Church  History  of 
Malabar  ;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Hisloire  du  Christianisme  des 
Indcs,  in  two  vols.  !2mo,  La  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable 
work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and 
Italian  narratives;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently 
corrected  by  those  of  the  protestants, 

k  Oiov  ciwciv  yl,cv!>a\iiOiit  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his 
Treatise  of  the  Incarnation,  p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze, 
(Hist,  do  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  p.  .15.)  who  exclaims, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  "  ftuel  pitoyable  raisnnnement !"    Renaudol  has 

touched  fllist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127-138.)  the  oriental  accounts  of 
Severus  ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  John 
:l,,    Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in 'the  tenth  century,  lo  his  brother 

Mennas  of  Alexandria,  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii,  p.  132— ill  ) 
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passion  ;  each  party  was  the  more  astonished  that 
their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so  trifling-  a 
difference  ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were 
slain,  not  perhaps  without  provocation 
or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apa- 
mea.1  The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the 
orthodox  standard  in  the  east:  Severus  fled  into 
Egypt;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,m  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was 
suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphla- 
gonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their 
thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into 
prison,"  and  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  favour 
of  Theodora,  the  oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their 
shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  been  either  famish- 
ed or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  ex- 
piring faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpe- 
tuated, by  the  labours  of  a  monk  ;  and  the  name  of 
James  Baradseus0  has  been  preserved  in  the  appel- 
lation of  Jacobites,  a  familiar  sound  which  may 
startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the  holy 
confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  re- 
ceived the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle 
of  the  east,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the  zeal- 
ous missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  drome- 
daries of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  esta- 
blished in  the  dominions  of  Justinian  ;  and  each 
Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  to 
hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  successors  of  Seve- 
rus, while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while 
they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns 
of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted, 
as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the 
title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives,  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  :  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  infidels, 
they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the 
pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have 
embellished  with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations. 
The  secondary,  though  honourable,  place  is  filled 
by  the  maphrian,  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself, 
defies  the  Nestorian  catholic  with  whom  he  contests 
the  supremacy  of  the  east.  Under  the  patriarch  and 
the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages 

1  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syriae  Secundae  ad 
Papam  Hormisdam,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  598—6112.  The  courage  of  St. 
Sahas,  lit  leo  animosus,  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these 
monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive.  (Baronius,  A.  D.  513. 
No.  7.  &c.) 

m  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  10—46.)  and  La  Croze 
(Christian  isme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  36—40.)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias, 
or  Philoxeniis,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Syriae  language,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

n  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty. four  bishops  wbo  were  exiled  by 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius.  (apud  Asseman. 
torn.  ii.  p.  54.)  Severus  was  personally  summoned  to  Constantinople — 
for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  19.) — that  his  tongue  might  be 
cut  out,  says  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c.  4.)  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not 
stay'  to  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  is  fixed 
by  Pagi  at  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518.  (Critica,  torn.  ii. 
p.  506.) 

o  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baradaens,  or  Zanzalus, 
maybe  gathered  from  Eutychius,  (Atinal.  torn.  ii.  p.  141.  147.)  Renau- 


of  the  Jacobite  church  ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierar- 
chy is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo 
and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty 
sustenance  from  their  daily  labour:  and  poverty,  as 
well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive 
fasts:  five  annual  lents,  during  which,  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs, 
but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish. 
Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to 
fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous 
church,  which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the 
oppression  of  twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted 
to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father 
of  AbulpharagiusP  primate  of  the  east,  so  truly 
eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  he 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriae  and  Arabic 
tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle 
philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death, 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian 
patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
who  forgot  their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears 
over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was 
honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more 
abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,i  their  intestine  divi- 
sions are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far 
as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more 
remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason.  Something 
may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Mono- 
physite theology ;  much  more  for  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
in  ^Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  their  penance  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  they 
are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity  ;  the 
crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their 
venerable  hands  ;  and  they  assume  the  government 
of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.1' 

III.  In  the  style  of  the  oriental  n]  Thb  Ma 
christians,  the  Monothelites  of  every  ronites. 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maro- 
nites,s  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  trans- 
dot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  133.)  and  Assemannus,  (Bibliot.  Orient. 
torn.  i.  p.  424.  torn.  ii.  p.  62-6!).  324-332.  p.  411.  torn.  iii.  p.  385— 
388.)  He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Jacobites  them- 
selves  had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St.  James  the 
apostle. 

P  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
article  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  244—321.  under 
the  name  of  Gregorius  Bar-Hcbraus.)  La  Croze  (Christianising 
d'Ethiopie,  p.  53—63.)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  defiles  their  church  and  state. 

q  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze,  (p.  352.)  and 
even  by  the  Syrian  Assemannus,  (torn.  i.  p.  226.  torn.  ii.  p.  304,  305.) 

r  The  state  of  the  Monophy sites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  disser- 
tation at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  Assemannus,  which 
contains  142  pages.  The  Syriae  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebra;us, 
or  Abulpharagius,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  321—463.)  pursues  the 
double  series  of  the  Nestorian  catholics  and  the  maphrians  of  the 
Jacobites. 

s  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Euty- 
chius; (Anna!,  toni.  ii.   p.  191.  207.  332.)  and  many  similar  passages 
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ferred  from  a  hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  mo- 
nastery to  a  nation.  Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of 
the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  religions  madness 
in  Syria;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa 
disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on 
his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united 
their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  In 
the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely 
threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches  ;  but  the  unfortunate  ques- 
tion of  one  will  or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure. 
Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  Mas  re- 
jected as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa  ;  he 
found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  their  theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the 
gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain.  The  name 
and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  propa- 
gated among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their 
zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius,  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  tiro  wills  of 
Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  piece-meal 
and  cast  into  the  sea.c  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel 
mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting 
subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of 
Mmrdaites,*  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by 
the  hardy  natives  of  mount  Libanus.  John  Maron, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks, 
assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  his 
nephew  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites, 
defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  east.  The  son  of  the  orthodox 
Constantine  pursued,  with  pious  hatred,  a  people 
of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of 
his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and 
of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria;  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed  with  fire ; 
the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  trans- 
planted to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and 
Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites 
has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free 
religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.     Their  domestic 


whirl)  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Porock.  He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
and  we  may  believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the 
Jan. lutes  and  Latins. 

t  Coneil.  torn.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported 
with  firmness  and  subtilty  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea, 
(p.  1010,  ice.) 

•i  TheopbaoM  (Chrnn.  p.  2.05,  296.  300.  302.  300.)  and  Cedrenus  (p. 
437.  410.  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Mardailes:  the  name  r.Unrrl,  in 
Syriac  rebellnvitj  is  explained  by  La  Koque  ;  (Voyage  de  la  Syne, 
torn.  ii.  |>.  63.)  the  dates  are  fixed  by  1'agi  ;  (A.  D,  070,  No.  4  —  14. 
A.  I).  0B5,  No.  3,  4.)  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
.Maron  'A'seman  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  486—620.)  illustrate*,  from 
the  year  0B6  to  707,  the  trouble!  of  mount  Libanus. 

a  In  the  la«t  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained  ;  (Voyage  de 
la  Roque,  torn.  i.  p.  68—76  i  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  tour  or 
five.  f  Volney,  torn  i.  p.  264.)  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Scripture, 
were  guarded  by  excommunication:  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed 
for  Hnall  crosses,  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  their  ibade  , 
and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of  erect- 
r  nrancbe*  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Li  ban  III  is  let! 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus;  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque 
iijTihus — a  daring  metaphor.  (Hist.  V.  6.) 

y  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  'Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Franco", 
I.  xxii  c.  ft.  p.  Hr22.)  i«  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacfptcs  de  Vitra.  (Hilt, 
Hiero»olym.  I.  ii.  c.  77.  p.  1093,  1004  i     Hut  tlna  unnatural  league  ex- 


governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility ; 
the  patriarch,  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still 
fancies  himself  on  the  throne  of  Antioch  ;  nine 
bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the 
gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 
erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,1  to  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the 
Monothelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Rome/  and  the  same 
alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians. 
But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their 
union  has  ever  been  perfect  or  sincere  ;  and  the 
learned  Maronites  of  the  college  of  Rome  have 
vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.2 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  iv.  The  ar. 
Armenians"  had  signalized  their  at-  menians. 
tachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  christians. 
The  disorders  of  their  county,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from 
assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated 
eighty-four  yearsbin  a  state  of  indifference  or  sus- 
pense, till  their  vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied 
by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,c  who 
in  Egypt,  their  common  exile,  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Se- 
verus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenians  alone  are  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutyches, 
an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  renounced  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They 
alone  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood 
of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without  creation, 
of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their 
adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom  ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  derid- 
ing or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the 
flesh,  even  the  natural  effects  of  nutrition  and  di- 

pired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in 
1280)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Mouothelites.  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  292.) 

z  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de 
la  Syrie  et  dn  Mont  Lilian  par  la  Iloqne.  (2  vols,  in  12mo,  Amsterdam, 
1723;  particularly  torn.  i.  p.  42—47.  p.  174—184.  torn.  ii.  p.  10—120.) 
In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the  other 
Maronites  of  Home,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce,  and 
ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski,  (Institut.  Hist.  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  180.) 
Niebuhr,  (Voyage  de  I' Arable,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  .'146.  370— 381.)  and,  above 
all,  the  judicious  Volney,  (Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  torn.  ii. 
p.  8-. 11.   Paris,  1787,)  may  be  consulted. 

a  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze. 
(Hist,  dn  Christ,  de  I'Ethiopie  et  de  l'Armenie,  p  269-402.)  He  refers 
to  the  great  Armenian  History  of  palanus,  (3  vols,  in  fbl.  Rome,  1650 — 
1601,)  and  commends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Noiiveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant.  The  work  of  a  Jesuit 
must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La  Croze. 

b  Tin-  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council 
of  Chalcedou.  (I'agi,  Critica,  ad  A.  D.  635.)  It  was  consummated  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  years;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552  that 
we  date  the  -.era  of  the  Armenians.  (I' Art  de  verifier  les  Mates,  p.  xxxv.) 

c  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  "ecu 
in  Liberatui,  (Brev.  c.  19.)  ttenaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132— 
30.').)  arid  Assemannus.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat.  de  Monopliy, 
titis,  c.  viii.  p.  286.) 
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gestion.  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not  derive 
much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  schism ;  and  their  christian  kings,  who 
arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The 
helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the 
theatre  of  perpetual  war  ;  the  lands  between  Tauris 
and  Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of 
the  Sophis  ;  and  myriads  of  christian  families  were 
transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppres- 
sion, the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and 
intrepid  :  they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet;  they 
devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less 
devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom 
their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.4  The  catholic,  or  patriarch,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three 
leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops, 
each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or 
five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand  ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who 
dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the  simpli- 
city of  his  court.  As  soon  as  they  have  performed 
the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden ;  and  our 
bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity 
of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand 
towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  pa- 
triarch receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from 
each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  the  annual 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity 
and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and 
lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  east :  in 
their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan  usually  halts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  en- 
riched with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry;  and 
the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent 
congregations  of  Barbary  and  Poland."5 
V.  The  Copts  ^  •  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
or  Egyptians,  the  despotism  of  the  prince  mighteradi- 
cate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed. 
But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  main- 
tained their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect 
and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  discord.  The  Mono- 
physite  church  of  Alexandria'  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  corruptibles  and  incorruptibhs,  and  on 

d  See  a  remarkable  f.ict  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  History  of  Nice- 
tas  Choniates.  (p.  258.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Photius 
(Epistol.  ii.  p.  49.  edit.  Moutacul.)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians — \arpevet  <r>ifi£pov  op#o<5ofu>?. 

e  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and 
their  mother  church  is  on  the  bisjh  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan:  for  their  present  state,  see  Fabricius,  (Lux  Evangel  ii,  &c. 
c.  xxxviii.  p.  40—51.)  Olearius.  (1.  iv.  c.  40.)  C'hardin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  232.) 


Paul,  A.  D.  538. 


the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions  upheld 
their  respective  candidates. e  Gaian  was  the  disciple 
of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been   the   _,        . .    . 

The  patriarch 

pupil  of  Severus  :  the  claims  of  the     Theodosius, 

*    j    i        4i  ,    A.  D.  537-568. 

former  were  supported  by  the  oonsent 
of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his 
ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have 
been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare.  The  exile 
of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia, 
inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria  ;  and  after  a 
schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of 
their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of 
discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  con- 
flict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens  and  soldiers  ;  the  pious  women,  ascending 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp 
or  ponderous  utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  final  victory  of  Narses  was  owing  to  the 
flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
had  not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic  ;  Theo- 
dosius himself  was  speedily  though  gently  removed; 
and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius. 
The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his  sup- 
port ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and 
tribunes  of  Egypt ;  the  allowance  of  bread,  which 
Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches 
were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  were  deprived 
at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food.  In  his 
turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal 
and  revenge  of  the  people  ;  and  none  except  his 
servile  Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a 
christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness 
of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor 
Apollinaris  entered  the  hostile  city  Apoiiinaris, 
in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for  A.D.  551. 
prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were 
distributed  through  the  streets  ;  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral  were  guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was 
stationed  in  the  choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their 
chief.  He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing 
aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the  robes 
of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held 
them  mute  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun 
to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses, 
and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod.  A  charge 
was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apos- 

Tournefort,  (lettre  xx.)  and,  above  all,  Tavernier,  (torn.  i.  p.  28—37. 
510—518.)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen 
so  much  and  so  well.  ,      ,        „. 

f  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Uioscorus  to  Ben- 
jamin, is  taken  from  Renaudot,  (p.  114—164.)  and  the  second  tome  of 
the  Annals  of  Eutychius. 

g  Liberat.  Brev.  c.  20.  23.  Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.  Procop. 
Auecdot.  c.  26,  27. 
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ties  ;  tbe  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood  ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  christians  are  said  to 
have  fallen  by  the  sword  :  an  incredible  account, 
even  if  it  be  extended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to 
the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Apollinaris. 
Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulogiush  and  John,' 
laboured  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms 
and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical 
profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulo- 
Euinjius,  gins  was  displayed  in  many  a  volume, 
a.  D.  iso.  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutycbes 
and  Severus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  am- 
biguous language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox 
creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon. 
The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  elee- 
mosynary were  dictated  by  supersti- 
tion, or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand 
live  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense; 
on  his  accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  ;  he  collected 
ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful  ; 
yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his  testament,  that 
he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part  of 
the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of 
Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  catholics,  the 
religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  proscribed  in 
Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the 
natives  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state. 

Their  separation  A  more  important  conquest  still  re- 
and  decay.  mained,  of  the  patriarch,  the  oracle 
and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius 
had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian 
with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast. 
"  Such,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of 
the  tempter  when  he  showed  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or 
dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  who  can  kill  the  body  ;  but  my  conscience  is 
my  own  ;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will 
stedfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of  my  holy  predeces- 
sors, Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Anathema 
to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  ! 
Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed!  Ana- 
thema to  them  now  and  for  evermore  !  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I 
descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  Cod, 
follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  com- 
forting his  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  sustained,  in  six  successive;  interviews, 
tbe  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence. 
His  opinions  were  favourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  and  the  city;  the  inlluence  of  Theodora  as- 
tared  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismis- 
sion ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the 
throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.     On 

h  Ealogios,  «|in  had  bees  a  monk  of  Antioch,  w.n  more  conspicuous 
f-ir  snbtilly  than  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith, 
the  Gaianita  and  the  Tbeodorians,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled  j  that 
Hie  bom  proposition  may  be  orthodox  iii  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  here- 
tiral  in  that  of  Severus;  that  the  opposite  assertion*  of  St.  Leo  arc 

equally  true,  &r.     ||is  Writing!  are    no   longer  extant,  except    in    the 

'liotios,  wlio  had  perused  them  with  'arc  and  satisfaction, 
C'«d.  co  iii  ccxxv,  ctxxvi   ccr.xvii.  cexxx.  eclxxx. 


the  news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently 
feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ;  but  his  joy  was 
checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and 
were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
people.  A  perpetual  succession  of  patriarchs  arose 
from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  Monophysite 
churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the 
name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith. 
But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a 
narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  dilfused  over  the 
mass  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation  ;  who,  almost 
unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed 
since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the 
conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the 
ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and 
power  ascend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The 
conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled  some 
sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with 
a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Greeks  :  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen  ;  the  alliance 
of  marriage,  the  offices  of  humanity,  were  con- 
demned as  a  deadly  sin  ;  the  natives  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  ;  and  his  orders,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  military  force.  A  generous  effort  might 
have  redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt, 
and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured 
forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death 
should  have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or 
delight.  But  experience  has  proved  the  distinction 
of  active  and  passive  courage  ;  the  fanatic  who 
endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of 
an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the 
Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  mas- 
ters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated  the  land,  yet 
under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and 
precarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Heraclius  re- 
newed and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the 
desert.  In  his  flight,  Benjamin  was  Benjamin,  the 
encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  lf^b,te  patn" 
him  expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  A.  D.  625-G61. 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  witli  the  ancient  right  of  circum- 
cision. The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained ;  and  I  shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven 
centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords 
a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for  their  indigent 
patriarch,  and  a   remnant  of  ten    bishops  ;    forty 

i  See  the  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  hy  his  contemporary 
Leontiiif,  bishop  of  Neapoli*  in  Cyprus,  whose  (Jreek  text,  either  lost 
or  hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  I, alio  version  of  Baronius.  (A.  I).  610. 
No.  !».  A.  I).  620.  No.  8.)  Papi  (Critics,  torn,  ii.  p.  763)  and  Fa- 
hrieins  (I.  v.  c.  II.  torn.  vii.  p.  45 1.)  have  made  sonic  critical  ohserv 
ations. 
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monasteries  have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arahs  ; 
and  the  progress  of  servitude  and  apostasy  has  re- 
duced the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  families  ;k  a  race  of 
illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consolation  is  derived 
from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch and  his  diminutive  congregation.1 

L,  „  VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to 

VI.  The  Abys-  '         *                , 

sinians  mid  t!ie  Caesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs, 

Nubians.  ^  gloried  in  t]je  fi]ia,  obedience  of 

the  kings  of  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their 
homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness  ;  and  it  was 
boldly  asserted  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field 
a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an  equal  number 
of  camels;"1  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or 
restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;"  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  recommended  to  his 
patroness  the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of 
Nubia  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  confines  of 
Abyssinia."  Her  design  was  suspected  and  emu- 
lated by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive 
of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed  ;  and 
the  catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of 
Thebais,  while  the  king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were 
hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.  The 
tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed 
with  honour;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and 
treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was 
instructed  to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his 
brethren,  the  true  believers,  to  the  persecuting 
ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.P  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and 
consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria : 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed ; 
and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the 
savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.i  But  the 
Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats  of  return- 
ing to  the  worship  of  idols  ;  the  climate  required 
the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they  have  finally 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abase- 

V  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  sur  les  Egyp- 
tiens  et  les  Chinois;  (torn.  ii.  p.  192,  193.)  anil  appears  more  probable 
than  the  6110,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri. 
Cyril  Luear,  the  proteslant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that 
those  heretics  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greeks, 
ingeniously  applying  the  noXXai  nev  deicadcr  devotano  oivoxoto  of 
Homer,  (Iliad  ii.  128.)  the  most  perfect  expression  of  contempt. 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.) 

1  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.  may  be 
found  in  the  Abbe  Renandot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor 
an  original;  the  Chronicon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite;  in  the  two 
versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1 1>51  ;  and  John  Simon  Asse- 
man,  Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no  lower  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched  for  in  the  tra- 
vellers into  Egypt,  and  the  Nonveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du 
Levant.  In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnns,  a  native  of  Cairo, 
published  at  Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum, 
147.  post  150. 

m  About  the  year  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221, 
222.   Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

r.  Ludolph.  Hist.  /Ethiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  480,  &c.  This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and 
Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssiirians,  the 
fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance 
of  truth.  The  rains  of  Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at  Napata, 
within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  «ea,  (see  D'Anville's  Maps,)  a 
canal  that  should  diiert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably 
surpass,  the  power  of  the  Casars. 


ment  of  the  cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  may 
appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to 
repeat  the  words  of  the  Chaleedonian  or  Monopby- 
site  creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted 

.      •      .     .  .  ,        ,  Church  of 

in  the  Abyssinian  empire ;  and,  al-  Abyssinia, 
though  the  correspondence  has  been  '  '530,  c' 
sometimes  interrupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred 
years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her 
colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  Seven 
bishops  once  composed  the  ./Ethiopic  synod :  had 
their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have 
elected  an  independent  primate  ;  and  one  of  their 
kings  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the 
ecclesiastical  throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen, 
the  increase  was  denied  ;  the  episcopal  office  has 
been  gradually  confined  to  the  abuna,r  the  head  and 
author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood  ;  the  patriarch 
supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk;  and 
the  character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous  in  those  of 
the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism 
of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their 
patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  indepen- 
dent province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was 
again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  esta- 
blished iu  that  sequestered  church  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites.3  Encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  ^Ethio- 
pians  slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were 
awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  The  Portuguese 
turning  the  southern  promontory  of  A'  ^isS^ 
Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  >553,  &c 
sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from 
a  distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their 
interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  faith  ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most 
important  benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  chris- 
tian brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the  .-Ethio- 
pians  had    almost  relapsed   into  the  savage    life. 

o  The  Ahyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  com- 
plexion of  tlie  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  colour  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an 
African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo, 
with  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair.  (Bnffon,  Hist.  Naturelle, 
torn.  v.  p.  117.  143,144.  166.  219.  edit,  in  12mo,  Paris,  1709.)  The 
ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phaenome- 
non  which  ltas  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modern 
times. 

P  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  329. 

q  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  A.  D.  1153,  is  attested  by  the 
sheriff  al  Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geo 
giapher,  (p.  18.)  who  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The 
rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot  (p.  178. 
220.  224.  281.  286.  405.  434.  451.  464  )  are  all  previous  to  this  a?ra. 
See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Recueil  iv.)  and  Bus- 
chins,  (torn.  ix.  p.  152—159.  par  Berenger.) 

r  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  Ahyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs, 
and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate. 
(Ludolph.  Hist.  iEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  The  seven 
bishops  of  Renaudot,  (p.  511.)  who  existed  A.  L).  1131,  are  unknown 
to  the  historian. 

s  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  384.) 
should  call  in  question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia 
and  ./Ethiopia.  The  slight  notices  of  Abyssinia  tdl  the  year  1500  are 
supplied  bv  Renaudot  (p.  336.  341.  381,  3S2.  405.  443  Sec.  452.  456. 
163.  475.  480.  511.  525.  559.  564.)  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind 
of  Llldolphus  was  n  perfect  blank. 
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Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to  Ceylon,  scarcely 
presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa ;  the 
ruins  of  Axunie  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scat- 
tered in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name, 
was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war.  with  the  im- 
movable residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their 
own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity 
of  Europe;'  and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths, 
carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and 
physicians,  for  the  use  of  their  country.  But  the 
public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant  and  effec- 
tual aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwar- 
like  people  from  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the 
inland  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who 
advanced  from  the  sea-coast  in  more  formidable 
array.  -Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the 
native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  powers 
of  the  musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror, 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  reconcile  himself  and 
his  subjects  to  the  catholic  faith  ;  a  Latin  patriarch 
represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ; u  the  empire, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to 
contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and 
the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on 
the  w  illing  submission  of  the  christians  of  Africa. 
....       ,  ,         But  the  vows  which  pain  had  ex- 

IMlssion  of  tlie 

Jesuits,  torted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return  of 
health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered 
with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith; 
their  languid  belief  was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of 
dispute  ;  they  branded  the  Latins  with  the  names  of 
Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the  adoration 
of  four  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  two  natures 
of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather 
of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their 
theological  learning,  and  the  decency  of  their 
manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem  ;  but  they  were 
not  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles,1  and  they 
vainly  solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops. 
The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length 
obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two  em- 
perors of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  lhat  Rome  could 
ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of 
her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost 
his  crown  and  his  life;  and  the  rebel  army  was 
sanctified  by  the  abuna,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at 
the  apostate,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of  Zadenghel  was  re- 
venged by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 

t  Ludolph.  Hut.   .*Ethiop.  I.  iv.  c.  5.     The  most  necessary  .-iris    are 
now  exercised  l,y  tin-  Ji  us,  and  tin-  foreign  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the 

Armenian*,     what  Gregory  principally  admired  and  envied   was  the 
industry  of  Europe-  arte*  et  << |>> li'  ta. 
'i  John   rvrmudez,  whose   relation,   printed   at    Liibon,    1560,   was 

translated  into  English  hy  I'urch.i",  (Pilgrim*,  I.  vii.  c.  7.  p.   I  148,  Jtc.) 

and  from  thence  into  French  by  La  Croze,  (Cbriatianiame  d'Ethiopie, 
I'-  92—285  Tbe  piece  is  carioo*;  lint  the  author  may  be  iiMpecteri 
i  iviug  Aliju.iiiia,  Home,  and  Portugal.  II.s  title  to  the  rank  ol 
patriarch  j*  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Comment,  No.  101.  p.  47.! ) 
x  Refisrio  Roman*  ....  nee  precious  patrum  nee  miraculisab  ipai* 
editis  mfrulciebatur,  i»  the  uncontradicted  assurance  ol  the  di  rout  rm. 
pera  Somen*  to  hi»  patriarch  Mendez  ,  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  120. 


ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and 
more  vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of 
his  kinsman.  After  the  amusement  of  some  un- 
equal combats  between  the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate 
priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy 
and  people  would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion 
of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded 
by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  the  Abyssinians 
were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play  on  the  sabbath  ; 
and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian 
church.     A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Mendez, 

...  .  Conversion  of 

the  catholic  patriarch  of  ^Ethiopia,  the  emperor, 
accepted  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  A'  D'  162a 
the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "  I  con- 
fess," said  the  emperor  on  his  knee,  "  I  confess  that 
the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I 
swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my 
person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated 
by  his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  the  court:  the  Latin  patriarch 
was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth  ;  and  his 
missionaries  erected  their  churches  or  citadels  in 
the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of 
their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel 
and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty 
violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the  inquisition  of 
Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition 
had  first  invented  in  the  climate  of  ^Ethiopia.*'  A 
new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the 
natives  ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the 
most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves, 
when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  excom- 
municated by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in 
arms,  with  desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five 
rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the 
insurgents  :  two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole 
legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated 
in  their  caverns  ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor 
sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was 
finally  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of 
his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most  faithful 
friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of 
reason,  perhaps  of  fear  ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of 
conscience  instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Jesuits.     On  the  death  of  his  father, 

p.  .ri20.)  and  such  assurances  should  he  preciously  kept,  as  an  antidote 
against  any  marvellous  legends. 

y  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  V  et  1  will 
affirm,  1.  That  the  /Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  lor  the  circum- 
cision of  males,  and  even  of  females.  (Rechi-rchcs  I*hilosuphio,ues  snr  les 
Aineiicains,  toio.  ii.)  2.  That  it  was  practised  in  /Ethiopia  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity.  (Herndol.  I.  ii.  c.  1(14. 
M.iisham,  Canon   Chron.   p.  72,7.1.)     "  Infantes  circiimcidiint   oh  con. 

suetudinem  non  oh  Judaismum,"  say*  Gregory  the  Abyssinian  priest, 
(apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.).  Yet,  In  the  heat  of  dispute,  the 
Portuguese  were  sometime*  branded  with  the  name  of  un circumcised, 
'I. a  Croze,  p.  ho.  Ludolph.  Hint. nnd  Comment.  I.  iii.  c.  I  ) 
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Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discip- 
line of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churches  resounded 
with  a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of  ^Ethiopia 
were  now  delivered  from  the  hyasnas  of  the  west ;" 
^.    ,        ,  .        and  the  gates  of  that  solitary  realm 

Final  expulsion 

of  the  Jesuits,       were  for  ever  shut  against  the   arts, 
'    c"     the    science,    and   the   fanaticism    of 
Europe.2 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Plan  of  the  four  last  volumes. — Succession  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
from  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest. 

I  have  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to 

Defects  of  the  .     . 

Byzantine  his.  Constantme,  trom  Lonstantine  to  He- 
tory'  radius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Ro- 

man emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five 
centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have 
already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course, 
should  I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and 
slender  thread  would  be  spun  through  many  a 
volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  ade- 
quate reward  of  instruction  or  amusement.  At 
every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and 
melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue  to 
repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and 
misery ;  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events 
would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions, 
and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must 
destroy  the  light  and  effect  of  those  general  pictures 
which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote 
history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine 
theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened  :  the  line  of 
empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all 
sides  from  our  view:  the  Roman  name,  the  proper 
subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle  with  the 
ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our 
view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place  :  nor  is  the 
loss  of  external  splendour  compensated  by  the  no- 
bler gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments 
of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more 
opulent  and  populous  than   Athens   at  her  most 

i  The  three  protcstant  historians,  Ludolphus,  (Hist.  iFlhiopica, 
Frahcofurt,  1681  ;  Commentarius,  1691  ;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  in 
folio,)  Gerldes,  (Church  History  of  .(Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo.) 
and  La  Croze,  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La 
Haye,  1739,  in  12nio,)  have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the 
Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  published  in 
Portuguese  at  Coimbra,    1660.      We   might    be    surprised   at   their 


flourishing  asra,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand 
male  citizens  of  an  adult  age.  But  each  of  these 
citizens  was  a  free  man,  who  dared  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  whose 
person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law; 
and  who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  strong  and  various  discrimina- 
tions of  character  :  under  the  shield  of  freedom,  on 
the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity :  from 
this  commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the 
chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and  populous 
kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would 
excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The 
territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do 
not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  Eng- 
land :  but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platiea, 
they  expand  in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of 
Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the 
names  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead 
uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which  are  neither  soft- 
ened by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated 
by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.  The  free  men 
of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm 
the  sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the  first  day  of  his 
servitude,  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his 
manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the 
effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he 
foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must 
be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which 
shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts, 
of  the  prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  He- 
raclius, the  tyrant;  a  law  of  eternal  justice  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  subjects  ;  and  on  the 
throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  per- 
haps with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  charac- 
ters that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by 
the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a  space  of 
eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are 
overspread  with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint 
and  broken  rays  of  historic  light:  in  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Ma- 
cedonian has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate 
work  ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of 
contemporary  evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by 
the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers. 
The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach of  penury  :  and  with  the  Comnenian  family, 
the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives, 

frankness  ;  but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was 
in  their  eyes  their  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some, 
though  a  slight,  advantage  fiom  the  iEthiopic  language,  and  the 
personal  conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free. spirited  Abyssinian  priest, 
whom  he  invited  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the 
Theologia  /Ethiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabricitis,  Lux  Evangclii,  p. 
716-734. 
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but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without 
elegance  or  grace.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  cour- 
tiers, treads  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same 
path  of  servitude  and  superstition  :  their  views  are 
narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt;  and 
we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of 
the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which 
they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  which 
has  been  applied  to  a  man,  may  be  extended  to  a 
whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  com- 
municated to  the  pen  ;  and  it  Mill  be  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should 

It*  connexion 

with  the  revolu-  have  abandoned  without  regret  the 
tionsofthe«orid.  Greek  slaves  ^  their  servile  histo- 
rians, had  I  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  By- 
zantine monarchy  is  passively  connected  with  the 
most  splendid  and  important  revolutions  which 
have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The  space  of 
the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising-  kingdoms :  the  active  vir- 
tues of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished 
to  the  victorious  nations  ;  and  it  is  in  their  origin 
and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and  government, 
that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  Nor  will 
this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of 
these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of 
design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers, 
the  mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall 
be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and 
Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to 
the  decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
Plan  of  the  four  ^n  tn's  principle  I  shall  now  estab- 
last  volumes.  Hsli  the  plan  of  the  four  last  volumes 
of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  contain, 
in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  con- 
quest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  be  supported 
by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the 
succession  of  families,  the  personal  characters  of 
the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life  and  death, 
the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate 
or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters  ; 
anfl  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the 
barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the 
Byzantine  annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire, 
and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Pauliciaus,  which 
shook  the  east  and  enlightened  the  west,  will  he  the 
subject  of  two  separate  chapters;  but  these  in- 
quiries must  be  postponed  till  our  further  progress 


shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  christian  aera.  After  this 
foundation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  following  na- 
tions will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy 
the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness 
or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connexion  with  the  Roman 
world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks;  a  ge- 
neral appellation  which  includes  all  the  barbarians 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were  united 
by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The 
persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries,  separated 
Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west.  II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample 
chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  investigate  the 
character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and 
success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead 
the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor 
can  I  check  their  victorious  career  till  they  have 
overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain.  In 
the  third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and 
Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the 
division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A 
single  chapter  will  include,  III.  The  Bulgarians, 
IV.  Hungarians,  and,  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted 
by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ; 
but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present 
greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin 
and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the 
private  adventures  of  that  warlike  people,  who 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  won- 
ders of  romance.  VII.  The  Latins  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  west,  who  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  recovery  or 
relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors 
were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads  of  pil- 
grims who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second 
and  third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first : 
Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of 
two  hundred  years  ;  and  the  christian  powers  were 
bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin 
and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable 
crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus  :  they  assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the 
Greek  monarchy  :  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes 
was  seated  near  threescore  years  on  the  throne  of 
Constantino.  VIII.  The  Greeks  themselves,  during 
this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  nation  ;  the  enemies,  and  again 
the  sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had 
rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue;  and  the  im- 
perial series  may  be  continued  with  some  dignity 
from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  IX. 
The  Moguls  and  Tartars.    By  the  arms  of  Zingis 
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and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken  from 
China  to  Poland  and  Greece  :  the  sultans  were 
overthrown :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Caesars  trern- 
hled  on  their  throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  sus- 
pended above  fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  By- 
zantine empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
fathers,  of  Seljuk  and  Othman,  discriminate  the  two 
successive  dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerg- 
ed in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wil- 
derness. The  former  established  a  potent  and  splen- 
did kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch 
and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked  by 
the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans 
arose,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Con- 
stantinople was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet 
II.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  remnant,  the 
image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east. 
The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected  with 
their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning 
in  the  western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient,  Rome  : 
and  the  venerable  name,  the  interesting  theme, 
will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my 
labours. 


o       ,  The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punish- 

Second  marriage  r  * 

and  death  of      ed  a  tyrant  and  ascended  his  throne  ; 

Heraclius.  . 

and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpe- 
tuated by  the  transient  conquest  and  irreparable 
loss  of  the  eastern  provinces.  After  the  death  of 
Eudocia,  his  first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch, 
and  violated  the  laws,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
his  niece  Martina ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the 
father,  and  the  deformity  of  his  offspring.  But  the 
opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tract the  choice,  and  loosen  the  obedience,  of  the 
people  ;  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by 
maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step- 
mother ;  and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allurements.  Con- 
stantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the 
title  of  Augustus;  but  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he 
yielded  with  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the 
a.  D.  638.  empire.  The  senate  was  summoned 
July  4'  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  as- 
sociation of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina ;  the 
imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch  ;  the  senators 
and  patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  em- 
peror and  the  partners  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by 
A.  J).  639.  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of 
January.  ^  skiers.  After  an  interval  of  five 
months,  the  pompons  ceremonies  which  formed  the 
essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in 


the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome  :  the  concord  of 
the  royal  brothers,  was  affectedly  displayed  by  the 
younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the 
name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or 
venal  acclamations  of  the  people.     Heraclius  sur- 
vived this  association  about  two  years  :      a.  d.  641. 
his  last  testimony  declared   his  two       Feb-  "■ 
sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  com- 
manded them  to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their 
mother  and  their  sovereign. 
When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the   „ 

,  .   ,      ,  ,  ■  Constantme  III. 

throne  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  a.  d.  C4i. 
royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm 
though  respectful  opposition ;  and  the  dying  em- 
bers of  freedom  were  kindled  by  the  breath  of  super- 
stitious prejudice.  "  We  reverence,"  exclaimed  the 
voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence  the  mother  of  our 
princes  ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience 
is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of 
age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the 
sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the 
toils  of  government.  How  could  you  combat,  how 
could  you  answer,  the  barbarians,  who,  with  hostile 
or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the  royal  city  1 
May  heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this 
national  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience 
of  the  slaves  of  Persia  \"  Martina  descended  from 
the  throne  with  indignation,  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  The  reign  of 
Constantine  the  third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and 
three  days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady, 
a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the 
means,  and  his  cruel  step-mother  the  author,  of  his 
untimely  fate.      Martina   reaped  in-     „ 

J  r  Heracleonas, 

deed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  as-      A.  D.  64i. 

Mav  25 

sumed  the  government  in  the  name  of 
the  surviving  emperor  ;  but  the  incestuous  widow 
of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred  ;  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  the  two  or- 
phans whom  Constantine  had  left,  became  the  ob- 
jects of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son 
of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of 
his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had  presented  at  the 
baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all 
their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor 
had  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops 
and  provinces  of  the  east,  in  the  defence  of  his  help- 
less children  :  the  eloquence  and  liberality  of  Va- 
lentin had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of 
Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of 
the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir. 
The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes 
and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  pro- 
voked the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against  the 
domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns, 
but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an  en- 
raged  multitude.     At  their  imperious   command, 
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Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest 
of  the  royal  orphans ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which 
had  heen  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraelius,  was 
placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of 
the  patriarch.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indig- 
nation, the  church  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was 
polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature 
of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the 
altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  Bight  from  the  zeal  of 
the  catholics.  A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was 
reserved  for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary 
strength  from  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people. 
The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient 
and  awful  examples  of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and 
Punishment  of  *ne  imPerial  culprits  were  deposed  and 
Martina  and  He-  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death 
of  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of 
the  conscript  fathers  was  stained  by 
the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty :  Martina  and  Heracleonas  Mere  sen- 
tenced to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue, 
the  latter  of  his  nose  ;  and  after  this  cruel  execu- 
tion, they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable 
of  reflection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their 
servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of  power  when  it 
was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  trans- 

ConstansH.  ■      ° 

A.  D.  C4i.       ported  five  hundred  years  backwards 
September.       ^   the   age  q{  tfae  ^ntonines,  if  we 

listen  to  the  oration  which  Constans  II.  pronounced 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine 
senate.  After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  pu- 
nishment of  the  assassins,  who  had  intercepted  the 
fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  "  By  the  divine 
providence,"  said  the  young  emperor,  "  and  by  your 
righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  pro- 
geny have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne. 
Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the 
Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny. 
I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as 
the  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety." 
The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  respectful  address 
and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  these 
servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless  of 
freedom  ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour 
was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and 
the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only  a  jealous 
fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother 
Tlieodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition 
of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraelius  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  purple;  but  this  ceremony,  which 
■eemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the  cburcb, 
was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Tlieodosius  could 
alone  expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His 
murder   was  avenged   by   the   imprecations   of  the 


people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of  power, 
was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary  and  per- 
petual exile.  Constans  embarked  for  Greece  ;  and, 
as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he 
deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  imperial  galley,  to 
have  spit  against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After 
passing  the  walls  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum 
in  Italy,  visited  Rome,  and  concluded  a  long  pil- 
grimage of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by 
fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans 
could  fly  from  his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  him- 
self. The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a 
phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day 
and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary  Tlieodosius,  pre- 
senting to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to 
say,  "  Drink,  brother,  drink  ;"  a  sure  emblem  of 
the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind, 
Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episco- 
pal, treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant 
who  waited  in  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water 
on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He 
fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suffocated  by  the 
water ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the 
tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  corpse 
of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  in- 
vested with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose 
inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude, 
the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  Constantine  ivr. 
palace  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  A°D>"fi68S' 
had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  September. 
the  purple.  When  the  father  summoned  them  to 
attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages 
were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal 
informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of  the 
state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with 
almost  supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  being  the  heir  of 
the  public  hatred.  His  subjects  contributed,  with 
zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presump- 
tion of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  senate  and  people ;  the  young  emperor  sailed 
from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the 
legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under 
his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment 
just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the 
hippodrome  :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of 
a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  condemned 
the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bit- 
terness the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The 
youth  was  castrated:  he  survived  the  operation, 
and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved 
by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  pa- 
triarch and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  liba- 
tion on  his  father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to 
his   capital,    and  the  growth  of  his  young   beard 
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during  the  Sicilian  voyage,  was  announced  by  the 
familiar  surname  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world. 
But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 
stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of 
Augustus :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to 
languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province,  approached  the 
city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal 
brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and 
supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  theological  ar- 
gument. They  were  christians,  (they  cried,)  and 
orthodox  catholics  ;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal 
persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should 
be  three  equal  persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor 
invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  confe- 
rence, in  which  they  might  propose  their  arguments 
to  the  senate  :  they  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the 
prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in 
the  suburb  of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions 
to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  He  par- 
doned his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still  pro- 
nounced in  the  public  acclamations:  but  on  the 
repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and 
noses,  in  the  presence  of  the  catholic  bishops  who 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  gene- 
ral synod.  In  the  close  of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was 
anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture: the  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  He- 
raclius, was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope  ;  but 
the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus, 
and  the  assurance  of  the  empire. 
T     .  .     „         After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the 

Justinian  II. 

a.  D.  685.  inheritance  of  the  Roman  world  de- 
!>ep  em  er.  voive(i  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name 
of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the 
vices  of  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in 
the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  passions 
were  strong  ;  his  understanding  was  feeble;  and  he 
was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth 
had  given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom 
the  smallest  community  would  not  have  chosen  him 
for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministers 
were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human 
sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk :  to  the  one  he 
abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ; 
the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a 
scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent  tribu- 
taries, with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and 
smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but 
Justinian,  who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character, 
enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of 
his  subjects,  about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was 
full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark 
dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had 
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groaned  above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians:  he  was  sud- 
denly drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  ot 
Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was 
a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confidence 
of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by 
the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed 
with  a  sigh  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacri- 
fice, and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his 
footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply,  that  glory  and 
empire  might  be  the  recompence  of  a  generous 
resolution  ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the 
reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ; 
and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators,  the  pras- 
fect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open : 
the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every 
street,  "  Christians,  to  St.  Sophia !"  and  the  sea- 
sonable text  of  the  patriarch,  "  This  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord  I"  was  the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon. 
From  the  church  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hip- 
podrome:  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword 
had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumultu- 
ary judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  in- 
stant death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was 
already  clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity 
on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so 
many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared  ; 
the  amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue, 
was  imperfectly  performed  :  the  happy  flexibility  of 
the  Greek  language  could  impose  the  name  of  Rhi- 
notmetus  ;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was  banished 
to  Chersonae  in  Crim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement, 
where  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign 
luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilder-  His  exile, 
ness,  Justinian  still  cherished  the  pride  A-  D- 693-705- 
of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After 
three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second 
revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been 
dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar, 
who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of  Tibe- 
rius. But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  still 
formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper  ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of 
the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 
in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers, 
attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore 
to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched  their  tents 
between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  sup- 
pliant :  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Moeotis,  was  assigned  for 
his  residence  ;  and  every  Roman  prejudice  was 
stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  barba- 
rian, who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theo- 
dora, to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the 
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gold  of  Constantinople  ;  and  had  not  the  design 
been  revealed  by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theodora, 
her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or  be- 
trayed into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strang- 
ling", with  his  own  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the 
khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her  brother, 
and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and 
more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was  assaulted  by  a 
violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions 
advised  him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow 
of  general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to 
the  throne.  "  Of  forgiveness  ? "  replied  the  intrepid 
tyrant :  '•  may  I  perish  this  instant — may  the  Al- 
mighty whelm  me  in  the  waves — if  I  consent  to 
spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies  !"  He  survived 
this  impious  menace,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the  royal  village  of 
the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis, 
a  pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter 
and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire. 
The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of 
Thrace  ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Constanti- 
nople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Ap- 
simar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile 
apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was 
yet  ignorant.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the 
crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  by  the  active 
diligence  of  his  adherents  he  was  introduced  into 
the  city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recall- 

His  restoration    .  .    .         ... 

and  death,  ing  his  wife,  Justinian  displayed  some 
sense  of  honour  and  gratitude  ;  and 
Terbelis  retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of 
gold  coin,  which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian 
whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  per- 
formed than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he 
had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The 
two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant 
for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the  hippo- 
drome, the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his 
palace.  Before  their  execution,  Leontius  and  Ap- 
simar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the 
throne  of  the  emperor  ;  and  Justinian,  planting  a 
foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated  above  an 
hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant,  people 
shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt 
trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and 
dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot!"  The  universal 
defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might 
provoke  him  to  repeat  the  w  ish  of  Caligula,  that  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of 
an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow, 
instead  of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justi- 
nian inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger.  His 
pleasures  were  inexhaustible:  neither  private  vir- 


tue nor  public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of 
active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established 
government ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new 
reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack, 
as  the  only  instruments  of  royalty.  But  his  most 
implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Cherso- 
nites,  who  had  insulted  his  exile  and  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  situation  afforded 
some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ;  and 
a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  "  All 
are  guilty,  and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate 
of  Justinian  ;  and  the  bloody  execution  was  in- 
trusted to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even  the 
savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  inten- 
tions of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack 
allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  with- 
draw into  the  country  ;  and  the  minister  of  venge- 
ance contented  himself  with  reducing  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roasting 
alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning 
twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in 
chains  to  receive  their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia  ;  and  Justinian  ap- 
plauded the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and 
enemies  in  a  common  shipwreck  :  but  the  tyrant 
was  still  insatiate  of  blood  ;  and  a  second  expe- 
dition was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of 
the  proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the 
Chersonites  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were 
prepared  to  die  in  arms  ;  the  khan  of  the  Chozars 
had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious  brother  ;  the 
exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris  ; 
and  Bardanes,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was 
invested  with  the  purple.  The  imperial  troops, 
unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his 
allegiance  :  the  fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign, 
steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  har- 
bours of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  and  every 
tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to 
execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of 
friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  barbarian  guards  ; 
and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act 
of  patriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  ;  his  aged  grand- 
mother guarded  the  door  ;  and  the  innocent  youth, 
suspending  round  his  neck  the  most  formidable 
relics,  embraced  with  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the 
other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular 
fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  superstition,  is  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  humanity  ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius 
was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred 
years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian     pi,iiir.pions 
and  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  a      A.  I).  711. 

.  •      j-    -j     i        December. 

short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided 

into  three  reigns.     Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,  was 
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hailed  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  had  de- 
livered his  country  from  a  tyrant  ;  and  he  might 
taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had 
left  behind  him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of 
cruelty  and  rapine  :  but  this  useful  fund  was  soon 
and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.  On  the  festi- 
val of  his  birth-day,  Philippicus  entertained  the 
multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome  ;  from 
thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thou- 
sand banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets ;  refreshed 
himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  returning  to 
the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and 
forgetful  that  his  example  had  made  every  subject 
ambitious,  and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his 
secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced 
themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the  feast  ;  and  the 
slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound,  blinded, 
and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward  ;  and 
the  free  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted 
,  .     „    Artemius  from  the  office  of  secretary 

Anastasius  II.  J 

A.  v.  713.  to  that  of  emperor  ;  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Anastasius  the  second,  and 
displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues 
both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated, 
and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolu- 
tions. In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and 
reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested 
with  the  purple  :  after  some  months  of  a  naval  war, 
Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre  ;  and  the  con- 
_     ,   .    TTI  queror,    Theodosius    the    third,   sub- 

Theodosms  III.  n 

A.  D.  716.  mitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior 
auary'  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and 
emperor  of  the  oriental  troops.  His  two  predeces- 
sors were  permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  :  the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasius 
tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treason- 
able enterprise  ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius 
were  honourable  and  secure.  The  single  sublime 
word,  "  health,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion  ; 
and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved 
among  the  people  of  Ephesus.  This  convenient 
shelter  of  the  church  might  sometimes  impose  a 
lesson  of  clemency  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the 
perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

Leo  in.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ; 

A.  B.'T\s"'  I  shall  briefly  represent  the  founder  of 
March  25.  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose 
public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical story  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
clamours  of  superstition,  a  favourable  prejudice  for 
the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be  reason- 
ably drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign. — I.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit, 
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the  prospect  of  an  imperial  reward  would  have 
kindled  every  energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a 
crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving  as  they  were 
desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and 
debility  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a 
plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  society, 
supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the 
multitude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and 
disdainful  of  speculative  science ;  and,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself  from  the 
obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice:  but  to  his 
character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and 
directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was 
a  native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primi- 
tive name.  The  writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is 
praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedlar,  who 
drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the 
country  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on 
the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised 
him  the  Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he  should 
abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A  more  probable 
account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier  ;  and  he  must  have 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  his  son  was  procured  by  a  supply  of  five 
hundred  sheep  to  the  imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he 
soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jea- 
lousy, of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were 
conspicuous  in  the  Colchian  war:  from  Anastasius 
he  received  the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions, 
and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to 
the  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman 
world. — II.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the 
third  supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his 
equals,  the  discontent  of  a  powerful  faction,  and 
the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
The  catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious  inno- 
vations, are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were 
undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firm- 
ness. Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration  and  the  purity  of  his  manners. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably 
expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  purple  which  he  had  acquired,  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,    cnnstantine  v. 
the  son  and  successor  of  Leo,  Constan-    ^'"^^j1*' 
tine  the  fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,       J"»e  18. 
attacked  with  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or 
idols  of  the  church.     Their  votaries  have  exhausted 
the  bitterness  of  religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of 
this    spotted   panther,   this   antichrist,  this   flying 
dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed  the 
vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.     His  reign  was  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy, 
or  innocent,  in  his  empire.    In  person,  the  emperor 
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assisted  at  the  execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed 
their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged, 
without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood  :  a  plate  of 
noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his 
domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal   hand.     His  surname  was  derived   from  his 
pollution  of  his  baptismal  font.     The  infant  might 
be  excused  ;  bnt  the  manly  pleasures  of  Coprony- 
mus  degraded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute  ;  his 
lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions  of  sex  and 
species;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural 
delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human 
sense.     In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  a  here- 
tic, a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  pagan,  and  an  atheist; 
and  his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  dis- 
covered only  in  his  magic  rites,  human  victims,  and 
nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  daemons  of 
antiquity.      His   life  was   stained   with    the   most 
opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his 
body,  anticipated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of 
hell-tortures.     Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have 
so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by  its  own 
absurdity  ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is 
more  difficult.     Without  adopting   the   pernicious 
maxim,  that  where   much   is   alleged,    something 
must  be  true,  I  can  however  discern,  that  Constan- 
tine  the  fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.     Calumny 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and 
her   licentious   tongue   is   checked   in  some  mea- 
sure by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to 
which  she  appeals.     Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  who   are  said   to  have 
suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded, 
the   names  were  conspicuous,  the   execution  was 
public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent.    The 
catholics    hated    the    person    and    government    of 
Copronymus  ;  but  even  their  hatred  is  a  proof  of 
their  oppression.     They  dissemble  the  provocations 
which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even 
these  provocations   must  gradually  inflame  his  re- 
sentment, and  harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the 
abuse  of  despotism.     Yet  the  character  of  the  fifth 
Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his 
government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks.     From   the  confession  of  his 
enemies,  I  am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two   thou- 
sand   five   hundred    captives,    of    the    uncommon 
plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonics  with 
which  he  re-peopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian 
cities.      They   reluctantly  praise   his  activity    and 
courage:   he   was  on  horseback  in  the  field   at  the 
head  of  his   legions  ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of 
his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land, 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  bar- 
barian war.     Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the 
Male,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  in- 
vective.    The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the 
prince  :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still  prayed 
before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.     A  miraculous  vision 


was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud  ;  and  the 
christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
brandishing  his  lance  against  the  pagans  of  Bulga- 
ria: "  An  absurd  fable,"  says  the  catholic  historian, 
"  since  Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  daemons  in 
the  abyss  of  hell." 

Leo  the  fourth,  the  .son  of  the  fifth        T     Iir 

'  *    _  Leo  IV. 

and  the.  father  of  the  sixth  Constan-      A.  D.  775. 
tine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his 
reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.     The 
association  of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged  by 
the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.     The  royal 
infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with 
his  mother  Irene  ;    and  the  national  consent  was 
ratified  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp   and    so- 
lemnity, that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.     An  oath  of  fidelity  was 
administered  in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the 
hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who 
adjured  the  holy  names  of  the  Son,  and  mother,  of 
God.     "  Be  witness,  O  Christ !    that  we  will  watch 
over  the   safety  of    Constantine  the  son   of  Leo, 
expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  his  person  and  posterity."    They  pledged 
their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the 
act  of  their  engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia.     The  first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to 
violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus by  a  second  marriage  ;    and  the  story  of  these 
princes  is  singular  and  tragic.     The  right  of  primo- 
geniture excluded  them  from  the  throne  ;    the  in- 
justice of  their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a 
legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling  ;  some  vain 
titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
wealth  and  power  ;    and  they  repeatedly  conspired 
against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father.     Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned  ;  for 
the   second  offence  they  were  condemned  to   the 
ecclesiastical    state ;    and    for  the    third    treason, 
Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was   de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christo- 
pher,   Nicetas,    Anthemeus,    and    Eudoxas,    were 
punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation 
of  their  tongues.      After   five  years'  confinement, 
they   escaped   to  the   church  of  St.   Sophia,   and 
displayed    a    pathetic    spectacle    to    the    people. 
"  Countrymen   and  christians,"    cried    Nicephorus 
for  himself  and   his  mute  brethren,  "  behold  the 
sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize  our 
features  in  this  miserable  state.     A  life,  an  imper- 
fect life,  is  all  that  the  malice  of  our  enemies  has 
spared.     It  is  now  threatened,  and  we  now  throw 
ourselves  on  your  compassion."     The  rising  mur- 
mur might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who 
soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope, 
and   gently  drew   them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
palace.     They  were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece, 
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and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their 
exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless 
condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a 
Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison, 
and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian 
people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  pre- 
vented her  justice  or  cruelty  ;  and  the  five  sons  of 
Copronymus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and 
oblivion. 

Constantine  VI.  For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen 
a^d/too.  a  barbarian  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sept.  8.  khan  of  the  Chozars;  but  in  the  mar- 
riage of  his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an 
orphan,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must 
have  consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments. 
The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were  celebrated  with 
royal  pomp  ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament 
he  declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  sixth,  who 
was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  During  his 
childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  dis- 
charged, in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  mother  ;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration 
of  images  has  deserved  the  name  and  honours  of  a 
saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the  Greek  calen- 
dar. But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity  of 
youth  ;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous  ; 
and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age, 
who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of 
sharing  his  power.  Their  reasons  convinced  him 
of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign  ; 
and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of 
Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of 
Sicily.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily 
disconcerted  their  rash  projects  :  a  similar,  or  more 
severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on  themselves 
and  their  advisers :  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  un- 
grateful prince  the  chastisement  of  a  boy.  After 
this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the 
head  of  two  domestic  factions  ;  and,  instead  of 
mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held 
in  chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress 
was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory;  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was 
pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs  ;  and  the  bold 
refusal  of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free 
and  general  declaration,  that  Constantine  the  sixth 
was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.  In  this 
character  he  ascended  his  hereditary  throne,  and 
dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose. 
But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of 
dissimulation  :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eu- 
nuchs, revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince, 
regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity. 
The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of 
sense  or  spirit;  but  his  education  had  been  studi- 
ously neglected  :  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed, 
to  the  public   censure   the   vices    which   she   had 


nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly 
advised  :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent 
rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian 
guards.     A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  Irene  ;  and  the  secret,  though  widely 
diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  about  eight  months, 
till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing 
to  the  provinces  and  armies.     By  this  hasty  flight, 
the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ; 
yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene 
addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she 
had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that, 
unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their 
treason.     Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid  ;  they 
seized  the  emperor,  on  the  Asiatic  shore ;    and  he 
was  transported  to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the 
palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light.     In  the 
mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  and  nature  ;    and  it  was  decreed 
in  her  bloody  council,  that  Constantine  should  be 
rendered  incapable  of  the  throne  :    her  emissaries 
assaulted  the  sleeping   prince,  and  stabbed  their 
daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into 
his   eyes,   as  if  they  meant  to   execute   a  mortal 
sentence.     An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes 
persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church   that   death 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous 
execution.     The  catholics  have  been  deceived  or 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  Baronius  ;    and  pro- 
testant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal, 
desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour  the  patroness 
of  images.     Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived 
many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and  forgotten 
by  the  world  :    the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  silently 
extinguished  ;    and    the   memory   of    Constantine 
was  recalled  only  by  the  nuptials   of  his  daugh- 
ter   Euphrosyne    with   the   emperor    Michael    the 
second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has 
justly  execrated  the  unnatural  mother, 
who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed,  super- 
stition has  attributed  a  subsequent  darkness  of 
seventeen  days ;  during  which  many  vessels  in 
mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the 
sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could 
sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet. 
On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  un- 
punished ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  external 
splendour  ;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  re- 
proaches of  mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed 
to  the  government  of  a  female  ;  and  as  she  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of 
four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  pa- 
tricians, who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden 
chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were, 
for  the  most  part,  eunuchs  ;  and  their  black  ingra- 
titude justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred 
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and  contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  intrusted  with 
the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely  con- 
spired against  their  benefactress  :  the  great  trea- 
surer Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the 
purple ;  her  successor  was  introduced  into  the 
palaoe.  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal 
patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated 
with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  ac- 
cused the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and, 
for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned, 
solicited  a  decent  and  honourable  retreat.  His 
avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation  ;  and, 
in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her 
distaff. 
_.     .        ,        Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubt- 

JWeiihnrus  I.  -      J  ° 

A.  D.  802.      edly  more  criminal   than  Nicephorus, 

October  31.       ,  .  ,  ,  . 

but  none,  perhaps,  have  more  deeply 
incurred  the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people. 
His  character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious 
vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice :  his 
want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior 
talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing 
qualifications.  Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war, 
Nicephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and 
slain  by  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  the  advantage  of  his 
death  overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
destruction  of  a  Roman  army.  His 
a.  D.  8ii.'  son  and  heir  Stauracius  escaped  from 
u  y  2o'  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound  :  yet  six 
months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute 
his  indecent,  though  popular,  declaration,  that  he 
would  in  all  things  avoid  the  example  of  his  father. 
On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease,  Michael,  the 
great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the 
palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother. 
Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand, 
he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the 
Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served 
only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  the  candidate:  Michael  the  first 
accepted  the  purple,  and,  before  he  sunk  into  the 
grave,  the  son  of  Nicephorus  implored  the  clemency 
Michael  I.  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael 
Al'i)"8u'  *n  an  aoe  °f  Peace  ascended  an  he- 
October  2.  reditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned 
and  died  the  father  of  his  people;  but  his  mild 
virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life, 
nor  was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of 
his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious 
Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the 
masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth 
century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female, 
who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards,  presumed  to 
direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour ; 
and    their    licentious    clamours    advised    the    new 
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Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman 
camp.  After  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  em- 
peror left,  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace,  a 
disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies ; 
and  their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers 
to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade 
the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of 
a  military  election.  They  marched  towards  the 
capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael ; 
and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have 
protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his 
humanity  (by  the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his 
weakness)  protested,  that  not  a  drop  of  christian 
blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  mes- 
sengers presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of 
the  city  and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by 
his  innocence  and  submission  ;  his  life  and  his  eyes 
were  spared;  and  the  imperial  monk  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above  thirty-two 
years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and 
separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  Leo  V.  the 
the  famous  and  unfortunate  Bardanes,  i'lTsi* 
had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  July  H. 
Asiatic  prophet,  who,  afttr  prognosticating  his  fall, 
announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers, 
Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  successive  reigns  of 
the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of 
the  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather 
was  produced,  by  the  event.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of 
Procopia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo, 
the  first  in  military  rank,  and  the  secret  author  of 
the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  "  With  this 
sword,"  said  his  companion  Michael,  "  I  will  open 
the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  your  imperial  sway; 
or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obsti- 
nately resist  the  just  desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers." 
The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  rewarded 
with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a 
half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  fifth.  Educated  in 
a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  letters,  he 
introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour  and 
even  cruelty  of  military  discipline;  but  if  his 
severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent, 
it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  reli- 
gious inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of 
Chameleon,  but  the  catholics  have  acknowledged 
by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life 
of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  republic.  The 
zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with 
riches,  honours,  and  military  command  ;  and  his 
subordinate  talents  were  beneficially  employed  in 
the  public  service.  Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatis- 
fied at  receiving  as  a  favour  a,  scanty  portion  of  the 
imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  equal ; 
and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in 
hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threaten- 
ing and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  re- 
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presented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however, 
repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old 
companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment 
prevailed  over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a 
scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted 
of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the 
furnace  of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humanity 
of  the  empress  Theophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband 
and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution:  she 
urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
would  be  profaned  by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and 
Leo  consented  with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite. 
But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  his  sleepless  anxiety 
prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the  cham- 
ber in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld 
him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his 
gaoler's  bed  in  a  profound  slumber:  Leo  was  alarm- 
ed at  these  signs  of  security  and  intelligence  ;  but, 
though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his  entrance  and 
departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed 
in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of 
requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael 
informed  the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended 
on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to 
assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their 
friend  and  country.  On  the  great  festivals,  a  chosen 
band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  into  the 
palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ; 
and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness 
the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was 
seldom  absent  from  those  early  devotions.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords  under  their 
robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession, 
lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as 
the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first 
psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperfect  light, 
and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favoured 
his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against 
a  harmless  priest;  but  they  soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the  royal 
victim.  Without  a  weapon  and  without  a  friend, 
he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against 
the  hunters  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  asked  for  mercy, 
"  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance," 
was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a  well- 
aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm 
and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Miriiaei  il.  the  A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was 
AaD™82or'  displayed  in  Michael  the  second,  who, 
Dec.  2-5.  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  sur- 
named  the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the 
fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire  ;  and 
as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found, 
the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours  after 
he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The 
royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  eleva- 
tion, was  unprofitably  spent:  in  the  purple  he  re- 
tained the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin  ;  and  Michael 
lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if 


they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His 
title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  mili- 
tary triumvirate,  who  transported  into  Europe  four- 
score thousand  barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  capital  was 
defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a 
Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  orientals, 
and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the  weakness,  to 
fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The 
hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated  ;  he  was 
placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he 
sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  man- 
ners, as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the 
lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly 
pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his 
curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest 
or  guilty  minister  ;  "  Would  you  give  credit  to  an 
enemy,  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends?" 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the 
request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  monastery 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  sixth. 
Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the 
marriage-contract,  that  her  children  should  equally 
share  the  empire  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the 
nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren  ; 
and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of 
Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  „ 
rare  example  in  which  religious  zeal  a.  d.  829. 
has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  L  °  ra 
the  virtues  of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His 
valour  was  often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice 
by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  the  valour  of 
Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his  justice 
arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of 
the  cross  against  the  Saracens  ;  but  his  five  expe- 
ditions were  concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow; 
Amorium,  the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  level- 
led with  the  ground  ;  and  from  his  military  toils,  he 
derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate.  The 
wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institu- 
tion of  laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and 
while  he  seems  without  action,  his  civil  government 
revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order 
of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of  Theo- 
philus was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  oriental 
despots,  who,  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  au- 
thority, consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  moment, 
without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law,  or  the 
penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw  her- 
self at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace-wall  to  such  an  inconvenient 
height,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was  excluded 
from  light  and  air !  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead 
of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufiicient  or 
ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  ad- 
judged to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the 
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ground.  Nor  was  Theophilus  content  with  this 
extravagant  satisfaction  :  his  zeal  converted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate 
patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public 
place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences, 
some  defect  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal 
ministers,  a  prefect,  a  quaestor,  a  captain  of  the 
guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with 
boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects 
of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from 
his  sen  ice  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But 
the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue  ;  and  the 
people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  dan- 
ger and  debasement  of  their  superiors.  This  ex- 
traordinary rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure, 
by  its  salutary  consequences ;  since,  after  a  scru- 
tiny of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse 
could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city :  and  it  might 
be  alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  is 
the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme  judge.  Yet  in 
the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that  judge  is 
of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial.  Theo- 
philus might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assas- 
sins of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of  his  father ;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous 
tyranny  sacrificed  a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the 
future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian  of  the  race  of 
the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Con- 
stantinople, leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  ple- 
beian marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his 
merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  christian  and  a 
soldier  ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of 
fortune  and  glory  ;  received  the  hand  of  the  empe- 
ror's sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had 
fled  from  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  These  troops, 
doubly  infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices, 
were  desirous  of  revolting  against  their  benefactor, 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  their  native  king:  but 
the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their  offers,  discon- 
certed their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands 
to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  gene- 
rous confidence  might  have  secured  a  faithful  and 
able  guardian  for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to 
whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  dis- 
ease :  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might 
either  support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weak- 
ness ;  and  the  dying  emperor  demanded  the  head 
of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  delight,  he 
recognized  the  familiar  features  of  his  brother: 
"  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said  ;  and, 
sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theo- 
philus!" 


The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy,  preserved,  till  the  last  century,  a  singular 
institution  in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They  col- 
lected, not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every 
province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the 
palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  a  similar  method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials 
of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand, 
he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  contending 
beauties  ;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of 
Tcasia,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declara- 
tion, the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this 
world,  women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil: 
"  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly  replied,  "  they  have 
likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good."  This 
affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  im- 
perial lover ;  he  turned  aside  in  disgust ;  Icasia 
concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  the 
modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the 
golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not 
escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace 
garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering 
into  the  port:  on  the  discovery  that  the  precious 
cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife, 
he  condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp 
reproach,  that  her  avarice  had  degraded  the  charac- 
ter of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant.  Yet  his 
last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guar-       „.  ,    ,  _. 

°  Michael  111. 

dianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son  a.  d.  «42. 
Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  anud,y  .. 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration  of  images, 
and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  en- 
deared her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertain- 
ed a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation 
of  her  husband.  After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent 
and  frugal  administration,  she  perceived  the  decline 
of  her  influence  ;  but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only 
the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son, 
she  retired,  without  a  struggle,  though  not  without 
a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring 
the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin, 
of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their 
vices,  the  character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  con- 
sidered pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as 
the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of 
Michael  the  third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king 
before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother 
laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason,  she  could 
not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion  ;  and  her  selfish 
policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling 
his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  and  him- 
self.    With  Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wisdom  re- 
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tired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly  ;  and  it  was 
impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to 
acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  The 
millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on 
the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions  and 
shared  his  pleasures  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to 
strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious 
furniture.  Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  he  surpassed  in 
the  accomplishments  in  which  he  should  have 
blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in  music 
and  poetry,  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal 
taste ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus 
were  confined  to  the  chariot-race  or  the  hippodrome. 
The  four  factions  which  had  agitated  the  peace, 
still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the  capital :  for  him- 
self, the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery  ;  the  three 
rival  colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  and 
in  the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an  invasion, 
who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  race  ;  and  by  his  command, 
the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that 
too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained 
the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem  ;  their 
merit  was  profusely  rewarded  ;  the  emperor  feasted 
in  their  houses,  and  presented  their  children  at  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  while  he  applauded  his  own 
popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately 
reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts 
which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero, 
were  banished  from  the  world  ;  yet  the  strength  of 
Michael  was  consumed  by  the  indulgence  of  love 
and  intemperance.  In  his  midnight  revels,  when 
his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provok- 
ed to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands  ;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced, 
with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary 
disobedience  of  his  servants.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  the  character  of  Michael,  is  the 
profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 
The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  his  smile  would 
have  been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have 
condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insult- 
ed the  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  buffoon  of 
the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch : 
the  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor 
was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments  : 
they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ; 
and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  commu- 
nion was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of 
vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor  were  these  impious 
spectacles  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  On 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his 
bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets, 


encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy  ;  and  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene 
gestures,  disordered  the  gravity  of  the  christian  pro- 
cession. The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only  in 
some  offence  to  reason  or  piety  :  he  received  his 
theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
an  imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burn- 
ing the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By 
this  extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus  be- 
came as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious :  every 
citizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country;  and  even  the  favourites  of  the  moment 
were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away 
what  a  caprice  had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep, 
Michael  the  third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor 
had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedo-  Basil  I. 
nian  (if  it  be  not  the  spurious  offspring  tlieAMped806'™' 
of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  Sept.  24. 
genuine  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families.  The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome, 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  east  near  four  hundred 
years  ;  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian  kings 
continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  royal 
descendants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of 
that  ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus 
and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo 
the  first:  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and 
hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia : 
Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of 
their  birth  ;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers, 
who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country.  But 
their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and 
poverty  ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a 
small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands :  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the 
Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance:  his  wife,  a  widow 
of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her 
ancestors  the  great  Constantine  ;  and  their  royal 
infant  was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage 
or  country  with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No 
sooner  was  he  born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his 
family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Bulgarians:  he  was  educated  a  slave 
in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he 
acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of 
mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the 
age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance 
of  the  Roman  captives,  who  generously  broke  their 
fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  barbarians,  em- 
barked in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for 
their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked 
and  destitute  :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calami- 
ties of  war:    after  his  father's  death,  his  manual 
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labour,  or  service,  could  no  longer  support  a  family 
of  orphans ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  con- 
spicuous theatre,  in  which  every  virtue  and  every 
vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The  first 
night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgiitn  slept  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede:  he  was  fed  by 
the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk;  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the 
emperor  Theophilus;  who,  though  himself  of  a 
diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train 
of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended 
his  patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus ; 
eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity 
of  Theophilus.  and  formed  a  useful  connexion  with 
a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Her 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  ad- 
venturer, whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis 
presented  him  with  thirty  slaves  ;  and  the  produce 
of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the  support  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in 
Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attach- 
ed him  to  the  service  of  Theophilus  ;  and  a  lucky 
accident  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bul- 
garian ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal  ban- 
quet, the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised  ;  he  accepted  the 
challenge;  and  the  barbarian  champion  was  over- 
thrown at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious 
horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung  :  it  was  sub- 
dued by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theophilus  ;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to 
an  honourable  rank  in  the  imperial  stables.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael 
without  complying  with  his  vices  ;  and  his  new 
favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was 
raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with 
a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister, 
who  succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  adminis- 
tration had  been  abandoned  to  the  Ca-sar  Bardas, 
the  brother  and  enemy  of  Theodora  ;  but  the  arts  of 
female  influence  persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to 
fear  his  uncle:  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and 
■tabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  the 
chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
About  a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal 
association  till  his  influence  was  forfeited  by  popular 
esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of 
the  emperor;  and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a 
■econd  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the  galleys. 
Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemn- 
ed M  rin  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason;  and  the 
cborchet  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St. 
Micbael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his 
guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Augustus.     The  situation  of 


the  Greek  did  not  allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth 
to  lead  an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe 
the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his 
ambition  and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with 
the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which 
he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  pa- 
rent. A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest  repug- 
nant to  his  duty  ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency 
of  sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can 
separate  his  happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory 
from  the  public  welfare.  The  life  or  panegyric  of 
Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and  published 
under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants  ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  cha- 
racter, his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted  to 
delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty  :  but  that  feeble 
prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model,  could 
not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his 
own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid 
praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a 
ruined  and  a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he 
wrested  from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The 
evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  exam- 
ple, were  corrected  by  his  master-hand  ;  and  he  re- 
vived, if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order 
and  majesty,  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application 
was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his  understand- 
ing vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his  practice  he 
observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which 
pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been 
confined  to  the  palace  ;  nor  was  the  emperor  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again 
formidable  to  the  barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he 
appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed 
the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the  Manichae- 
ans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long 
eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to 
pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three 
arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir.  That  odious 
head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  rather 
than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice 
exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  imperial  archer :  a 
base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the 
times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  prin- 
cipal merit  was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and 
ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor:  his  prudence 
abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution  ;  and  a  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  pro- 
cured to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to 
allow  some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  econo- 
my. Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of 
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capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors. 
A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  in- 
stantly produced  by  the  minister  ;  but  on  the  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be 
found,  who  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such 
dangerous  powers  ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by 
declining  liis  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suc- 
cessful diligence  of  the  emperor  established  by  de- 
grees an  equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment, 
of  receipt  and  expenditure :  a  peculiar  fund  was 
appropriated  to  each  service  ;  and  a  public  method 
secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  property 
of  the  people.  After  reforming  tbe  luxury,  he  as- 
signed two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent 
plenty,  of  the  imperial  table  :  the  contributions  of 
the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence  ;  and  the 
residue  was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  how- 
ever costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  ex- 
cuse ;  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged, 
and  some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or 
pleasure  :  the  use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an 
hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and  the  hundred 
churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil,  were 
consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  a  judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ; 
desirous  to  save,  and  not  afraid  to  strike  :  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people  were  severely  chastised  ;  but 
his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  par- 
don, were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes, 
to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
obsolete  jurisprudence  of  Justinian;  the  voluminous 
body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels, 
was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom ; 
and  the  Basilica,  which  were  improved  and  com- 
pleted by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  referred  to 
the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of  their  race. 
This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  accident 
in  the  chace.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns 
in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse: 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt 
and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he 
expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family 
and  people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faith- 
ful servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against 
his  sovereign ;  the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  moments 
of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or  valued  the 
opinion  of  mankind. 
Leo  vi.  the  Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor, 

a'.''d' 886\'  Constantine  died  before  his  father, 
March  i.  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused 
by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  apparition. 
Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honours 
of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint ;  both  Leo  and  Alexander 
were  alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but  the  powers 
of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder 
brother.     The  name  of  Leo  the  sixth  has  been  dig- 


nified with  the  title  of  philosopher  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  specu- 
lative virtues.,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are 
far  short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce 
his  passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of 
reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  pa- 
lace, in  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines ; 
and  even  the  clemency  which  he  showed,  and  the 
peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his  character.  Did 
he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects? 
His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  super- 
stition ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors 
of  the  people,  were  consecrated  by  his  laws  ;  and 
the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style, 
the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of 
astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  rea- 
son of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied, 
that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and 
state  ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed  by  the 
learned  Photius  ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane 
and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  imperial  philosopher. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion 
was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of 
his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  merit  and 
holiness  of  celibacy,  were  preached  by  the  monks 
and  entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  al- 
lowed as  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of 
mankind  ;  after  the  death  of  either  party,  the  sur- 
vivor might  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the  weakness 
or  the  strength  of  the  flesh ;  but  a  third  marriage 
was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication  ;  and  a 
fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
christians  of  the  east.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines, 
and  condemned,  without  annulling,  third  marriages : 
but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him  to 
violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance, 
which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed 
was  unfruitful  ;  the  emperor  required  a  female 
companion,  and  the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The 
beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as  a 
concubine  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundity,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared  his  in- 
tention of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child,  by 
the  celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  pa- 
triarch Nicholas  refused  his  blessing :  the  imperial 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by  a  pro- 
mise of  separation  ;  and  the  contumacious  husband 
of  Zee  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  deser- 
tion of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin 
church,  nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the 
succession  to  the  empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of 
the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death  of  Leo,  he  was 
recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
administration  ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was 
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promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemned 
the  future  scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a 
tacit  imputation  on  his  own  birth. 
..       ,     „  In  the  Greek  language  purple  and 

Alexander,  Con-  j 

stantn.e  VII.      porpfturif  are  the  same  word;  ana  as 
tu^^'a^su.   the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable. 
Mjv  "•        we  may  learn  that  a  dark  deep  red  was 
the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  an- 
cients.    An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was 
lined  with  porphyry  :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  pregnant  empresses  :  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  por- 
pht/rotieriite,  or  born  in  the  purple.     Several  of  the 
Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir  ;  but 
this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Constan- 
tine  the  seventh.     His  life  and  titular  reign  were 
of  equal  duration  ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had 
elapsed  before  his  father's  death ;  and  the  son  of 
Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of 
those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his 
confidence.     His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long 
been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince: 
but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother 
of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael, 
and  when  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death, 
he  entertained  a  project  of  castrating  his  nephew, 
and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite. 
The  succeeding  \  ears  of  the  minority  of  Constantine 
were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession 
or  council  of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  in- 
terest, gratified  their  passions,  abandoned  the  re- 
public, supplanted  each  other,  and  finally  vanished 
in  the  presence   of  a  soldier.     From  an   obscure 
origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to 
the  command  of  the  naval  armies  ;  and  in  the  anar- 
chy of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  ob- 
tained, the  national  esteem.     With  a  victorious  and 
affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prince.     His  supreme  office  was  at 
first  defined  by  the  new  appellation  of 
father  of  the  emperor;  but  Romanus 
soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers 
of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the 
titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  full 
independence  of  royalty,  which   he  held  near  five 
and  twenty  years.     His   three  sons,  Christopher, 
Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  successively  adorn- 
ed  with    the   same   honours,   and   the  lawful   em- 
peror  was   degraded    from    the    first  to  the   fifth 
rank   in  this  college  of  princes.     Yet,  in  the  pre- 
servation   of  his   life   and    crown,   he   might   still 
applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the  clemency  of  the 
usurper.     The   examples  of  ancient   and    modern 
history  would  have  excused   the  ambition  of  Ro- 
manus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were 
in    his   hand  ;    the   spurious   birth  of  Constantine 
would  have  justified  his  exclusion;  and  the  grave 
or  thf  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  the 
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concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant. 
The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne  ;  and  in  his  li- 
centious pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the 
republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious 
character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  in- 
nocence of  the  youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  studious  temper 
and  retirement  of  Constantine  disarmed  the  jealousy 
of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and 
if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale 
of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by 
the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a  per- 
sonal talent,  which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the 
hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  „         ..     .„. 

Constantine    \  II. 

by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  his  chil-      A.  D.  945. 

Jan    27. 

dren.  After  the  decease  of  Christo- 
pher, his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers 
quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  conspired  against 
their  father.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strang- 
ers were  regularly  excluded  from  the  palace,  they 
entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and  con- 
veyed him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious 
community.  The  rumour  of  this  domestic  revolu- 
tion excited  a  tumult  in  the  city  ;  but  Porphyroge- 
nitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the 
object  of  the  public  care  ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecape- 
nus were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had 
achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife 
of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treach- 
erous design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the 
royal  banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed  ; 
and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  de- 
graded from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same 
island  and  monastery  where  their  father  had  been 
so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the 
beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  re- 
proach of  their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his 
imperial  colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water 
and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
Constantine  the  seventh  obtained  the  possession 
of  the  eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to 
rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life 
of  action  and  glory  ;  and  the  studies  which  had 
amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompati- 
ble with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.  The  em- 
peror neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son 
Romanus  in  the  theory,  of  government :  while  he 
indulged  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he 
dropt  the  reins  of  the  administration  into  the  hands 
of  Helena  his  wife  ;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her 
favour  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in 
the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  Creeks ;  they  excused  his  failings ; 
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they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  cha- 
rity, his  love  of  justice;  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned  tears  of 
his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  ;  and 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the 
senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due  order  to 
adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sove- 
reign. Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the 
imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful 
admonition  :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and 
obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings !" 
n TI  •  The  death  of  Constantine  was  im- 

Komamis  II.  ju- 
nior, a.  D.  959.    puted   to   poison ;    and  his   son  Ro- 

manus,  who  derived  that  name  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
could  be  suspected  of  anticipating  his  inheritance, 
must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem  ; 
yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to 
his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  mas- 
culine spirit,  and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of 
personal  glory  and  public  happiness,  the  true  plea- 
sures of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus 
and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours 
which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  con- 
sumed in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he 
visited  the  circus  ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the 
sphceristerium,  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of 
his  victories  ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed 
four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size,  and  returned  to 
the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the 
day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  conspicuous 
above  his  equals  :  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  cy- 
press, his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and 
aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were  insuffi- 
cient to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano ;  and,  after  a 
reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the 
same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  for 
his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious 
woman,  Romanus  the  younger  left  two 
sons,  Basil  the  second  and  Constan- 
tine the  ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and 
Anne.  The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the 
second,  emperor  of  the  west;  the  younger  became 
the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of 
Russia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter 
with  Henry  the  first,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides, 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  empress  aspired  to 
reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age  ; 
but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne  which 
was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteem- 
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ed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared. 
Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier  ;  her 
heart  was  capacious  ;  but  the  deformity  of  the  new 
favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  in- 
terest was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the 
former  character,  his  qualifications  were  genuine 
and  splendid  :  the  descendant  of  a  race,  illustrious 
by  their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed,  in 
every  station  and  in  every  province,  the  courage  of 
a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief ;  and  Nicepho- 
rus was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  im- 
portant conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion 
was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth, 
his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire 
from  the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient 
mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he 
imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted, 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the 
absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  oriental 
armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and 
the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople, 
trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence 
with  the  empress,  and,  without  degrading  her  sons, 
assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  rank  and  plenitude  of  power.  But  his 
marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same 
patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  : 
by  his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canoni- 
cal penance  ;  a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed 
to  their  celebration  ;  and  some  evasion  and  perjury 
were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy 
and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 
lost  in  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects  ;  and  the 
hypocrisy  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were 
revived  in  his  successor.  Hypocrisy  I  shall  never 
justify  or  palliate ;  but  I  will  dare  to  observe,  that 
the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  con- 
demned. In  a  private  citizen,  our  judgment  sel- 
dom expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  his  fortune 
and  expense  ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the  public  trea- 
sure, frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the 
use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nice- 
phorus had  been  proved ;  and  the  revenue  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state  :  each 
spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the 
Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and 
the  security  of  the  eastern  barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  j0hn  Zimisces, 
his  elevation,  and  served  under  his  ennsburtiiie  ix 
standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armeni-  a.d.969  Dec.  25. 
an  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  most  eminent 
rewards.  The  stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  below 
the  ordinary  standard  ;  but  this   diminutive  body 
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was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of 
a  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the 
east,  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his  mur- 
murs were  chastised  with  disgrace  and  exile.  But 
Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous  lovers 
of  the  empress:  on  her  intercession  he  was  permit- 
ted to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandes- 
tine and  amorous  visits  to  the  palace  ;  and  Thco- 
phano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an 
ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold  and  trusty 
conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers  :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zi- 
misces. with  his  principal  companions,  embarked 
in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  landed  at 
the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  attend- 
ants. Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo, 
nor  the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace, 
could  protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at 
whose  voice  every  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins. 
As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was 
roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers 
glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
sovereign  ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of 
revenge.  The  murder  was  protracted  by  insult  and 
cruelty  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus 
was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed, 
and  the  Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  east.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch  ; 
who  charged  his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason 
and  blood  ;  and  required,  as  a  sign  of  repentance, 
that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal 
was  not  offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could 
neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly 
violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  ;  and  Theo- 
phano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace. 
In  their  last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and 
impotent  rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her 
lover;  assaulted,  with  words  and  blows,  her  son 
Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  colleague  ;  and  avowed  her  own 
prostitution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth.  The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by 
her  exile,  and  the  punishment  of  the  meaner  ac- 
complices: the  death  of  an  unpopular  prince  was 
forgiven;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profu- 
sion was  less  useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of 
Nicephorus  ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  behavi- 
our delighted  all  who  approached  his  person  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the 
8eM  :   his  personal   valour  and   activity  were  sig- 


nalized on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  world;  and  by  his  double 
triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he 
deserved  the  titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire,  and 
conqueror   of  the   east.      In   his   last   return  from 
Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of 
his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by  the  eunuchs. 
"  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with  honest 
indignation,  "  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ? 
Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  our  people?"    The  complaint  was 
re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of  Zimisces 
is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of  poison. 
Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,    Basil  n.  ami 
of  twelve  years,  the  two  lawful  empe-   ^K'g.1*' 
rors,   Basil  and  Constantine,  had  si-     J«»"ary  10. 
lently  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.     Their  tender 
years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion  :  the  respect- 
ful modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation,  was 
due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians  :  the 
childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temp- 
tation  to   violate  their  right  of  succession :  their 
patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  ; 
and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss, 
rather  than   a  benefit,   to  the   sons  of  Romanus. 
Their  want  of  experience   detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a 
minister,   who  extended  his  reign   by  persuading 
them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  dis- 
dain the  labours  of  government.     In  this  silken  web, 
the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  for  ever  entangled ; 
but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and 
the  desire  of  action  ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister 
was  no  more.     Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of  Europe; 
but  Asia  was  oppressed   by  two  veteran  generals, 
Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends  and 
enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example 
of  successful  usurpation.     Against  these  domestic 
enemies,  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword, 
and  they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and 
high-spirited   prince.      The   first,  in   the   front  of 
battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke  of 
poison,  or  an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been 
twice  loaded  with  chains,  and  twice  invested  with 
the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the 
small  remainder  of  his  days.    As  the  aged  suppliant 
approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faltering 
steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power, 
"  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the 
object  of  our  terror?"     After  he  had  confirmed  his 
own  authority,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the 
trophies  of   Nicephorus    and    Zimisces  would   not 
suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.    His 
long  and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens 
were  rather  glorious  than  useful  to  the  empire  ;  but 
the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  most  im- 
portant triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.     Yet  instead 
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of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ; 
and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we 
can  only  discern  the  courage,  patience,  and  fero- 
ciousness of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which 
could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind  ; 
he  was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might 
encourage  his  real  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and 
lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such  a  character, 
in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and  lasting 
possession ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth, 
Basil  the  second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and 
the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the 
monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and  armour,  ob- 
served a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed  on  his 
appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and 
llesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a 
holy  war  against  the  Saracens,  of  Sicily ;  he  was 
prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  surnamed  the  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of 
the   people.     After    his   decease,    his 

Constantine  IX.     _         ,         *  •  ,  ■ 

A  D.  1025.  brother  Constantine  enjoyed,  about 
ecember.  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the 
pleasures,  of  royalty  ;  and  his  only  care  was  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed 
sixty-six  years  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  reign 
of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and  most  obscure, 
of  the  Byzantine  history. 

Romanus  in.  A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors, 
A.Dfms.  'n  a  Per,°d  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Nov.  12.  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been 
thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power. 
After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  ninth,  the  last 
male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene 
presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve 
emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign. 
His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity 
to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had 
only  three  daughters  ;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil, 
and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a 
mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity. 
When  their  marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council 
of  their  dying  father,  the  cold  or  pious  Theodora 
refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister 
Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar. 
Romanus  Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person 
and  fair  reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband, 
and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  informed, 
that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alternative. 
The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection, 
but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness 
to  his  safety  and  greatness  ;  and  her  entrance  into 
a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  imperial 
nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  third  ;  but  his 
labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and 
fruitless ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years 


of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  preg- 
nancy than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her 
favourite  chamberlain  was  a  handsome  Paphlago- 
nian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  had 
been  that  of  a  money-changer ;  and  Romanus,  either 
from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal 
intercourse,  or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their 
innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman 
maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoning 
her  husband;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage  and 
elevation  of  Michael  the  fourth.     The  Michael  iv.  the 

...  e    rr  u  Paiihlaniiiiian. 

expectations  of  Zoe  were,  however,  A;  D  ]034  ' 
disappointed  :  instead  of  a  vigorous  Ai'nl  "- 
and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a 
miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason  were 
impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.  The  most 
skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs 
of  the  most  popular  saints  ;  the  monks  applauded 
his  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  whom 
should  he  have  restored?)  Michael  sought  every 
method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he  groaned 
and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the 
eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed 
the  harvest  of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was  the 
secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His  administration 
was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe 
became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the 
irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  in- 
troduced his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived 
his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occu- 
pation in  the  careening  of  vessels  :  at  the  command 
of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted,  for  her  son,  the  son  of 
a  mechanic;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested 
with  the  title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was  the 
character  of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
liberty  and  power  which  she  recovered  by  the  death 
of  the  Paphlagonian  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  v.  Caia- 
Michael  the  fifth,  who  had  protested,  A.'of'ioii. 
with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  Dec- ,4- 
ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his  base 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the 
empress.  The  disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing 
to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs,  and  at  length 
the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored  the  exile 
of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors  ;  her 
vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest 
slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of 
every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable  tumult 
which  lasted  three  days  ;  they  besieged  the  palace, 
forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers,  zoe  and  Theo. 
Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  A.ixukj. 
her  monastery,  and  condemned  the  son       April  aiifc 
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of  Calapbates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise 
the  two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne, 
presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the 

ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singular 
union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ;  the  two 
sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents, 
were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other  ;  and  as  Theo- 
dora was  still  averse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable 
Cnnstantine  x.  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for 
.M.>i.nni.u-hus,  tjic  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces 
"June  IL  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of 
the  G  reek  church.  His  name  and  number  were  Con- 
stantine  the  tenth,  and  the  epithet  of  Monomachus,  the 
single  combatant,  must  have  been  expressive  of  his 
■valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  private  quarrel. 
But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alter- 
native of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble 
widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his  exile 
to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the 
appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage  and 
elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and  pomp 
of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment 
in  the  palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the 
delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this 
strange  and  scandalous  partition  ;  and  the  emperor 
appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  concu- 
bine. He  survived  them  both  ;  but  the  last  mea- 
sures of  Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succes- 
sion were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of 
Theodora;  and  after  his  decease,  she 

Theodora,  .  , 

a.  D.  1054.    resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the 
possession  of  her  inheritance.     In  her 
name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the 
eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nine- 
teen months  ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their 
dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  no- 
Micitiei  vi.  Stra.  minate  for  her  successor  Michael  the 
a'd'Vov;       sixth-     The   surname   of   Stratioticus 
Aug.  21.        declares  his  military  profession  ;  but 
the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with 
the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his  minis- 
ters.    Whilst   he   ascended   the   throne,  Theodora 
sunk  into  the  grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or 
Basilian  dynasty.     I    have   hastily  reviewed,   and 
gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Creeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  trans- 
ferred like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice 
of  two  impotent  females, 
haacl  O.mne.        From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of 
A  Ij >"  MM      freedom,  or  at  least  of  spirit,  begins  to 
A"[?.  si.       emerge:  the  Greeks  either  preserved 
or  revived  the  use   of  surnames,  which  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue  ;  and  we  now  discern 
the  rise,  succession,  and  alliances  of  the  last  dy- 
nasties  of    Constantinople    and    Trebizond.      The 
Comneiu,  who  upheld  for  a  while   the  fate  of  the 
sinking  empire,   assumed   the  honour  of  a  Roman 
origin  :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  trans- 


ported from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial 
estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  ;  and  one  of  their 
chiefs,  who  had  already  entered  the  paths  of  am- 
bition, revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret, 
the  modest  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his 
fathers.  The  first  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious 
Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Basil,  con- 
tributed by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  the  cast :  he  left  in  a  tender  age  two  sons,  Isaac 
and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained 
in  the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the 
palace,  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp:  and  from 
the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they  were  rapidly 
promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies. 
Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was 
illustrated  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with 
a  captive  princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the  name  of  Charon 
from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served  with 
reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters  ;  the 
elevation  of  Michael  the  sixth  was  a  personal  in- 
sult to  the  more  deserving  generals;  and  their  dis- 
content was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They 
secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have 
been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant 
Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran 
had  not  suggested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as 
merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and  the 
associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the 
plains  of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause  of  Michael 
was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries 
of  the  imperial  guard,  who  were  aliens  to  the  public 
interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle  of  honour 
and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  ac- 
cepted by  the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But 
the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  ambassadors,  and 
the  latter  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  soli- 
tary Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ; 
the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and 
as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratu- 
lated his  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  an  exchange,  however, 
which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account,  would  pro- 
bably have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same 
patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned  : 
the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins,  might  be 
an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  con- 
quest; but  this  sword  would  have  been  drawn 
against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  sus- 
pended   the  operation   of  active   virtue;    and  the 
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prospect  of  approaching  death  determined  him  to 
interpose  some  moments  between  life  and  eternity. 
But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination 
concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the 
future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  His 
first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natural  dic- 
tates of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate 
and  successful  perseverance,  however  it  may  dazzle 
with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  a 
criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence 
against  his  family  and  country.  The  purple  which 
he  had  refused  was  accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas, 
a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and  whose  noble 
birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and  reputa- 
tion of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his 
voluntary  abdication.  At  the  command  of  his 
abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  ex- 
ecuted the  most  servile  offices  of  the  convent :  but 
his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent  and 
respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  re- 
vered in  his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor 
and  a  saint. 

Constantine  XI.  If  Constantine  the  eleventh  were 
A^)Cio59.  indeed  the  subject  most  worthy  of  em- 
Dec.  25.  pire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of 
the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In 
the  labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  sought,  without 
obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious, 
in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome  ;  and,  in  the  sub- 
ordinate functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from  imitating 
the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  great- 
ness, Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  seventh, 
Andronicus  the  first,  and  Constantine  the  twelfth, 
were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  title 
of  Augustus  ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  open- 
_  ,    .         edby  their  father's  death.     His  widow, 

tudocia, 

A.  D.  1067.  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  experience  had 
taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect 
his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials ; 
and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  princi- 
pal senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
triarch. Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants 
of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for 
the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  her  heart  had 
already  chosen  Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  had 
raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him 
to  the  severity  of  the  laws  :  his  beauty  and  valour 
absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress  ;  and  Ro- 
manus, from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second 
day  to  the  command  of  the  oriental  armies.  Her 
royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  and 
the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  false- 
hood and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary 
3  K 


from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at 
first  alleged  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred 
nature  of  a  trust;  but  a  whisper,  that  his  brother 
was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the 
supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper ; 
and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded  Romanus  in. 
by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  he  P'^Vi^i 
could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  August. 
retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nup- 
tials of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in 
the  palace;  and  the  barbarian  guards  had  raised 
their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas, 
till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of 
their  mother,  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial 
station  with  dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall 
relate  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy 
of  the  east ;  and  after  he  was  released  from  the 
chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and 
his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  em- 
braced the  rigid  maxim  of  the   civil 

i  ,  .  ,      ,  Michael  VII. 

law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the    Parapinaces, 
enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  &2SS XII. 
death,  of  all  the  public  and  private     A-  P  1071- 

r  August. 

rights  of  a   citizen.      In  the  general 
consternation,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  his  three  nephews :  Constantinople 
listened  to  his  voice  ;  and  the  Turkish  captive  was 
proclaimed    in   the  capital,   and   received  on  the 
frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.     Romanus 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign 
war :  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield, 
on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment ; 
but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  humanity ; 
and,   after   the  cruel   extinction  of  his  sight,  his 
wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few 
days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.     Under 
the  triple   reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two 
younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the  vain  honours 
of  the  purple  ;    but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous 
Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman 
sceptre  ;  and  his  surname  of  Parapinaces  denotes 
the  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious 
favourite,  who  enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished 
the  measure,  of  wheat.     In  the  school  of  Psellus, 
and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudo- 
cia made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric ;  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather  than 
ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning 
of  a  sophist.     Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sove- 
reign and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals,  at  the 
head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice.     Their  revolt 
was  in  the  same  month  ;  they  bore  the  same  name 
of  Nicephorus  ;  but  the  two  candidates  were  distin- 
guished by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botani- 
ates ;  Ihe  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
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courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory 
oi  his  past  exploits.     While  Botaniates  advanced 
with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  compe- 
titor stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantino- 
ple.    The  name  of  Bryennius  was  illustrious  ;  his 
cause  was  popular ;  but  his  licentious  troops  could 
not  be    restrained    from    burning  and    pillaging  a 
suburb  ;  and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the 
rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his 
country.     This   change  of  the  public  opinion  was 
favourable  to   Botaniates.   who  at  length,  with  an 
army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chalce- 
don.     A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, the   synod,  and   the  senate,  was   circulated 
through   the   streets   of  Constantinople;    and   the 
general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  de- 
bated, with  order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of 
their  sovereign.     The  guards  of  Michael  would  have 
dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude  ;  but  the  feeble 
emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation  and  cle- 
mency, resigned  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of 
archbishop  of  Ephesus.     He  left  a  son,  a  Constan- 
tine.  born  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and 
confirmed  the  succession,  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 
Nicrpbarna  III.        John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the 
a^d'iots      emperor  Isaac,  survived  in  peace  and 
March  25.      dignity   his   generous   refusal   of   the 
sceptre.     By  his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine 
spirit  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children  :  the  three 
daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with 
the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  :  of  the  five  sons,  Manuel 
was  stopped  by   a   premature  death  ;    Isaac   and 
Alexius  restored  the   imperial  greatness    of  their 
house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by 
the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus. 
Alexius,   the    third    and   most   illustrious   of   the 
brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest 
gifts  both  of  mind  and  body  :  they  were  cultivated 
by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in  the  school 
of  obedience  and  adversity.     The  youth  was  dis- 
missed  from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the 
paternal    care  of  the  emperor  Bomanus  ;   but  the 
mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of 
Ducas,  to  an   island    in   the   Propontis.     The  two 
brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought 
by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and  barba- 
rians, and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.     In  his 
first  interview    with    Botaniates,    "  Prince,"   said 
Alexius,  with  a  noble  frankness,  "  my  duty  rendered 
me  }our   enemy;  the  decrees  of  God  and   of  the 
people  have  made  me  your  subject.     Judge  of  my 
future   loyalty   by  my   past  opposition."     The  suc- 
cessor of  Michael  entertained  him  with  esteem  and 
confidence:  his  valour  was  employed  against  three 
rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at 
least  of  the  emperors.     Ursel,  Bryennius,  and   Ba- 
silacius,  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces 


and  military  fame:    they  were   successively   van- 
quished in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  ;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  re- 
ceive from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded 
the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  con- 
queror.    But  the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon 
tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle, 
between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a 
revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner. 
The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit 
or  memory  of  his  past  services :  the  favourites  of 
Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  they  appre- 
hended  and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two 
brothers  might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their 
life  or  liberty.     The  women  of  the  family  were  de- 
posited in  a  sanctuary,  respected  by  tyrants :  the 
men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from  the  city, 
and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.     The  soldiers, 
who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital 
and  the  neighbourhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader  :  the  ties  of  com- 
mon interest  and  domestic  alliance  secured  the  at- 
tachment of  the  house  of  Ducas  ;  and  the  generous 
dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
cisive resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest 
his  younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
royalty.      They    returned    to     Constantinople,    to 
threaten  rather  than  besiege  that  impregnable  for- 
tress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted  ; 
a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by 
the   active   courage   of    George  Pelaeologus,    who 
fought  against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he 
laboured  for  his  posterity.     Alexius  ascended  the 
throne ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disappeared  in  a 
monastery.     An  army  of  various  nations  was  grati- 
fied with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but  the  public 
disorders  were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  fasts  of 
the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance  com- 
patible with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  Alexius  I.  Com. 
been  delineated  by  a  favourite  daugh-  a.  D.nUi08i. 
ter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  re-  APril  '• 
gard  for  his  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  per- 
petuate his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion 
of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeat- 
edly protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge, 
she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the 
most  respectable  veterans  ;  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the 
world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to 
hope  and  fear;  and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect 
truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory 
of  her  parent.  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  an  ela- 
borate affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in 
every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The 
genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague 
constellation  of  virtues  ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy,  to 
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question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit 
of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judi- 
cious and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of 
Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict 
a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign 
by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had 
spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Crescent:  the  west  was  invaded 
by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans  ;  and,  in 
the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth 
new  swarms,  who  had  gained,  in  the  science  of 
war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of 
manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
land  ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an 
open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins  ;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Constantinople  had  al- 
most been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In 
the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with 
dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies, 
he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient 
of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and 
rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 
The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the 
example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient 
and  artful :  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new 
system  of  an  unknown  world  ;  and  I  shall  hereafter 
describe  the  superior  policy  with  which  he  balanced 
the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the 
first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years, 
he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals : 
the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were  restored  : 
the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were  cultivated  :  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  his  character,  and  have  exposed  his 
memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The 
reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero:  the 
weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage  ;  and  his 
political  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the 
names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase 
of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family 
adorned  the  throne,  and  secured  the  succession  ; 
but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the 
patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the 
misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness 
that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health 
was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life  :  the  pa- 
tience of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length 
and  severity  of  his  reign  ;  and  before  Alexius  ex- 
pired, he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  appli- 
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cation  of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 
state ;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning 
and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he 
defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
His  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of 
human  nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an 
hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the 
execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his 
moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the 
persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar 
confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed 
by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised 
his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the 
empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived, — an  hypo- 
crite !" 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  j0iin,  0r  Calo- 
the  eldest  of  her  surviving  sons,  in  A^ms 
favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Aug.  15. 
Anna,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the 
weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  suc- 
cession was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country  ; 
the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger 
of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena 
was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design 
was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  hus- 
band, she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryen- 
nius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  The  two  sons  of 
Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal 
concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race  ;  and 
the  younger  brother  was  content  with  the  title  of 
Sehastocrator,  which  approached  the  dignity,  with- 
out sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same 
person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit  were 
fortunately  united ;  his  swarthy  complexion,  harsh 
features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the 
ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seri- 
ously applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After 
the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of 
Anna  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life 
was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and 
bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend,  Axuch, 
a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline 
the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal:  his 
generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue 
of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of 
an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the 
guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of  clemency, 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed  by 
conspiracy  or  rebellion  :  feared  by  his  nobles,  be- 
loved by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardon- 
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ins.  bis  personal  enemies.  During:  his  government 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abo- 
lished in  the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most 
delightful  to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the 
practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community,  is  sel- 
dom consistent  with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to 
himself,  indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abste- 
mius.  the  philosophic  Marcus  would  not  have  dis- 
dained the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived 
from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools. 
He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under 
such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
merit  had  every  thing  to  hope  ;  and  without  assum- 
ing the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a 
gradual  though  visible  reformation  in  the  public 
and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
defect  of  this  accomplished  character,  was  the 
frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military 
glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the 
Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  prin- 
ciple, by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of 
Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  barbarians 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of 
their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch 
and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles 
of  this  holy  uar,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished 
by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As 
he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dominion 
of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread 
of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by 
a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in 
the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin 
in  the  body  of  the  furious  animal :  but,  in  the 
struggle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from  his  quiver, 
and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a 
mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Comnenian  princes. 

M    net  ^  premature  death  had  swept  away 

a.  D.  1143.  the  two  eldest  sons  of  John  the  Hand- 
some ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and 
Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the 
younger;  and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  was 
ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded  the 
valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The 
faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the 
person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and 
purchased,  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
direr,  tin  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who 
possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an 
emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops, 
Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople;  his  brother 
acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator  ;  his  sub- 
jects admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity 


to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the  wis- 
dom of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  the  experience  of  his  government,  they  were 
taught,  that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the 
talents,  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were 
buried  in  the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  warfare 
against  the  Turks,  the  christians,  and  the  hordes  of 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  Danube.  The  arms  of 
Manuel  were  exercised  on  mount  Taurus,  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece :  the 
influence  of  his  negociations  extended  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine 
monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect 
or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Edu- 
cated in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  east,  Manuel 
possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  can- 
not easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of 
Richard  the  first  of  England,  and  of  Charles  the 
twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and 
exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the 
Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wielding 
the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a 
famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery 
courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the 
charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety, 
and  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  am- 
buscade in  the  wood,  he  rode  forwards  in  search  of 
some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to 
desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a 
short  combat,  fled  before  them:  but  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  increased  ;  the  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel,  with- 
out receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a 
squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle 
against  the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness 
of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who 
passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army 
beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an 
order,  under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander, 
that  he  should  leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that 
hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu,  towing  after 
him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft  on  the 
poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor 
could  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not 
the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect 
the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  above  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his 
own  hand  ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along 
four  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the 
rings  of  his  saddle :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to 
provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat ;  and  the 
gitjantic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were 
transpierced   by  the   lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the 
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sword,  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  story  of  his 
exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks  :  I  will  not,  to 
vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my  own  ;  yet  I  may 
observe,  that  in  the  long  series  of  their  annals, 
Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour  of  a 
soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a 
general :  his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any 
permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish 
laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature 
in  the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast  and 
vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and 
effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace, 
in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the 
field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the 
longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses, 
and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and 
pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury  :  the  expense  of  his 
dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  mea- 
sure of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days 
were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora. 
The  double  cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince 
exhausted  the  revenue,  and  multiplied  the  taxes  ; 
and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish 
camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of 
a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was 
mingled  with  christian  blood.  "  It  is  not  the  first 
time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  that 
you  have  drunk,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your 
christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany, 
and  to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin 
princess  of  Antioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first 
wife  was  destined  for  Bela  an  Hungarian  prince, 
who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their 
nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre 
to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  barbarians.  But  as 
soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir 
to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were 
abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised 
bride  ;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name 
and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such 
virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius; 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzan- 
tine throne,  after  his  father's  decease  had  closed  the 
glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

Alexius  ii.  The  fraternal  concord  of  the   two 

September°24.  sons  °f  tDe  great  Alexius,  had  been 
character  and      sometimes  clouded   by  an  opposition 

first   adventures 

of  Andronicus.     of  interest  and  passion.     By  ambition, 


Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to  flight  and 
rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome. 
The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors 
of  Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial  ;  but  John,  the 
elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle, 
he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  : 
his  apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  Sultan's  daugh- 
ter, the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  princely  estate  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his  imperial  de- 
scent from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus, 
the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and 
grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  of  the  age  :  and  his  genuine 
adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singu- 
lar romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies 
of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe, 
that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  pro- 
portions of  strength  and  beauty  ;  and  that  the  want 
of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  coun- 
tenance, a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air 
and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in 
his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of 
temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  were  often  his  sole  and  evening  re- 
past ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag, 
which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it  was 
the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chace.  Dex- 
terous in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation 
and  character  of  life  :  his  style,  though  not  his 
practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul ; 
and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to 
resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 
In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John, 
he  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  ;  but,  in 
the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident 
tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  mountains  ;  the  hun- 
ter was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and 
he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  cap- 
tive in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and 
vices  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin  : 
he  shared  the  perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ; 
and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public  incest  with 
his  niece  Theodora,  the  affections  of  her  sister 
Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andronicus. 
Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  glo- 
ried in  the  name  of  his  concubine  ;  and  both  the 
palace  and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she  slept,  or 
watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied 
him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the  first 
scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed, 
with  active  ardour,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the 
day  was  employed  in  the  boldest  attacks;  but  the 
night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band 
of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his 
retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally  of 
a  vigilant  foe  :  but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder, 
his  invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks 
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of  the  Armenians.  On  Lis  return  to  the  imperial 
camp  of  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel 
with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof :  but  the 
duchies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba.  and  Castoria,  were 
the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful 
general.  Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions:  at 
midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her 
angry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in 
his  blood  :  his  daring  spirit  refused  her  advice,  and 
the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and  boldly  starting 
from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  treachery:  he 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor:  ap- 
proached the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and.  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  sol- 
dier, avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mor- 
tal foe  ;  and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse,  as  an  instrument  of  flight  and  safety. 
The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions  ;  but,  after 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

Id  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years  ;  a 
most  painful  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  ac- 
tion and  pleasure  perpetually  urged  him  to  escape. 
Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken  bricks 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  gradually  widened 
the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  for- 
gotten recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself, 
and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the 
bricks  in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with 
care  the  footsteps  of  his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the 
customary  visit,  his  guards  were  amazed  by  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported  with 
shame  and  fear  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The 
gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut : 
the  strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive;  and  his 
wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was  basely 
imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  she  beheld  a  spectre:  she  recognized  her 
husband:  they  shared  their  provisions;  and  a  son 
was  the  fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alle- 
viated the  tediousness  of  their  confinement.  In  the 
custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers 
\v;i>  insensibly  relaxed;  and  the  captive  had  ac- 
complished his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered, 
brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a 
double  chain.  At  length  he  found  the  moment, 
and  the  means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  do- 
mestic servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained 
in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  dili- 
gence of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle 
of  ropes,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hogshead.  Adronicus  employed,  with 
industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety, 
unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  con- 
cealed himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled 
in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace.     A  boat 


was  stationed  for  his  reception  :  he  visited  his  own 
house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his  chain, 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Anchialus 
in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money:  he  passed  the  river,  traversed 
with  speed  the  desertof  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian 
hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz,in 
the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their 
important  captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence 
of  mind  again  extricated  him  from  this  danger. 
Under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  he  dismounted  in 
the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the 
troop :  he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  staff ; 
clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment ;  and, 
stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse, 
for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From 
Halicz  he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow,  the 
residence  of  the  great  duke  :  the  subtle  Greek  soon 
obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Ieroslaus : 
his  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every 
climate  ;  and  the  barbarians  applauded  his  strength 
and  courage  in  the  chace  of  the  elks  and  bears  of 
the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  deserved  the 
forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian 
prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
The  influence  of  Adronicus  achieved  this  important 
service  :  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  pro- 
mise of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the 
other  ;  and  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  In 
his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever  sympathized  with 
the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his  cousin  ; 
and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of 
Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only, 
to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and 
his  country,  than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to 
his  own,  and  at  length  to  the  public,  misfortune.  A 
daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Comne- 
nian  blood  :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices 
of  the  princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of 
allegiance  was  required  to  the  presumptive  heir, 
Andronicus  alone  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement,  and 
boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  re- 
moved from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable 
banishment,  a  second  command  of  the  Cilician 
frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues 
of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again 
exercised  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence  ; 
and  the  same  rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations, 
was  unhorsed  and  almost  slain  by  the  vigour  of  his 
lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discovered  a  more 
easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa, 
sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Ray- 
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mond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  For 
her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the 
summer  in  balls  and  tournaments :  to  bis  love  she 
sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the 
offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the  re- 
sentment of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront,  inter- 
rupted his  pleasures  :  Andronicus  left  the  indis- 
creet princess  to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a 
band  of  desperate  adventurers,  undertook  the  pil- 
grimage of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial  re- 
nown, and  professions  of  zeal,  announced  him  as 
the  champion  of  the  cross  ;  he  soon  captivated  both 
the  clergy  and  the  king  ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was 
invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided  a 
young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and 
family,  great-grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 
and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was 
the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduction  ;  and  her 
shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of 
her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian 
frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the  person, 
and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine 
he  was  no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora 
revealed  his  danger,  and  accompanied  his  flight. 
The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  east, 
his  obsequious  concubine  ;  and  two  illegitimate 
children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weak- 
ness. Damascus  was  his  first  refuge ;  and,  in  the 
characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant 
Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  re- 
vere the  virtues  of  the  mussulmans.  As  the  friend 
of  Noureddin  he  visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad, 
and  the  courts  of  Persia  ;  and,  after  a  long  circuit 
round  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Geor- 
gia, he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The 
sultan  of  Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to 
Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws  : 
the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  inroads 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond  ;  and  he  sel- 
dom returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and 
of  christian  captives.  In  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures, he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David, 
who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the 
wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he  presumed  to 
add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miser- 
able state,  the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The 
excursions  of  the  Comnenian  prince  had  a  wider 
range ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  eastern  world 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence 
of  the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the  faithful  ;  but  even  this  excom- 
munication may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and 
secret  persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at 
length  insnared  by  the  captivity  of  his  female  com- 


panion.    The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theodora :  the 
queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the  te- 
dious solitude  of  banishment.    The  fugitive  implored 
and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satis- 
fied  with   the  submission  of    this   haughty  spirit. 
Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and 
groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion ;    nor  would 
he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  faithful  subject 
would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron 
chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck. 
This  extraordinary  penance  excited  the  wonder  and 
pity  of  the  assembly  ;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by  the 
church  and  state;  but  the  just  suspicion  of  Manuel 
fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  at 
Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.     The 
death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority, 
soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.     The 
emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or  experience  :  his 
mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person 
and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian 
name  ;  and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband, 
an  Italian,  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Ctesar, 
excited  a  conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insurrection, 
against  her  odious  stepmother.     The  provinces  w  ere 
forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century 
of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.     A  civil  war  was  kin- 
dled in  Constantinople  ;    the  two  factions  fought  a 
bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  and  the 
rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia.      The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest 
zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most 
respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and 
avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the 
talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.     In  his 
retirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties 
of  his  oath  :  "  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  impe- 
rial family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose 
the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."     His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was 
seasoned  with  apt  quotations  from  the  psalms  of 
David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently 
waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the 
voice  of  his  country.     In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to 
Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army  ;  his  professions  of  religion 
and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which 
showed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed 
a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.     All  oppo- 
sition sunk  before  him ;    he  reached  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed 
from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  transport  the  saviour 
of  the  empire  :  the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible, 
and  the  insects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm. 
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It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the 
palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother, 
to  punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  or- 
der and  tranquillity.  He  then  visited  the  sepulchre 
of  Manuel :  the  spectators  were  ordered  to  stand 
aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they 
heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph 
and  revenge :  "  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy, 
who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of 
the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven- 
fold dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till 
the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn, 
and  speedily  will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy 
posterity."  From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may 
impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the  moment : 
but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled 
by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude 
only  the  eyes  of  the  multitude:  the  coronation  ot 
Alexius  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  and  his 
perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared,  that 
be  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his 
beloved  pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were 
instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking  empire  must 
perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans 
could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in 
arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
Ion?  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluc- 
tant modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen 
of  the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself 
constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclama- 
tion, and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague, 
who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank, 
secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered 
as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  his  guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by 
the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother. 
After  blackening  her  reputation,  and  inflaming 
against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant 
accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own 
son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed  his 
abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the 
judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring  their  conscience 
to  their  safety  :  but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  without 
requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  con- 
demned the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  unfortunate 
son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria 
was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and 
her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult  moat  offensive 
to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation  of 
her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not 
long  deferred  :  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring, 
and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after 
surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it 
rudely  with  his  foot:  "Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "was 
a  knave,  thy  mother  a  tihore,  and  thyself  a  fool!" 


Andronicus  I. 

Comnenus, 

A.  D.  usa 

October. 

His  govern- 


The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of 
his  crimes,  was  held  by  Andronicus 
about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the 
guardian  or  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
ment  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue. When  he  listened  to  his  passions  he  was  the 
scourge,  when  he  consulted  his  reason  the  father, 
of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he 
was  equitable  and  rigorous  :  a  shameful  and  per- 
nicious venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were 
filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince 
who  had  sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish. 
He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the 
goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the 
provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neg- 
lect, revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty  ;  and  millions 
applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while 
he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
The  ancient  proverb,  That  blood-thirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been 
applied  with  too  much  truth  to  Marius  and  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the 
life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a 
black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  tra- 
duced his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted 
his  misfortunes :  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile 
was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The 
necessary  extinction  of  the  young  emperor  and  his 
mother,  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  as- 
sassin ;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him 
less  willing,  and  less  able  to  forgive.  A  horrid 
narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by 
poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would 
be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation 
of  the  halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare 
and  bloodless  week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to 
transfer,  on  the  laws  and  the  judges,  some  portion  of 
his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects 
could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their 
calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  espe- 
cially those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dis- 
pute the  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the 
monster's  den:  Nice  or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus, 
were  their  places  of  refuge  ;  and  as  their  flight  was 
already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  offence  by 
an  open  revolt,  and  the  imperial  title.  Yet  Andro-. 
nicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most 
formidable  enemies  :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced 
and  chastised :  the  Sicilians  were  content  with  the 
sack  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus 
was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  ty- 
rant. His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus, 
a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  great 
Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence 
or  superstition  of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  de- 
spair, Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew 
the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia. The  sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a 
curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prog- 
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nosticated  their  own.  But  their  lamentations  were 
soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats : 
they  dared  to  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear?  why  do  we 
obey  ?  We  are  many,  and  he  is  one ;  our  patience 
is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With  the  dawn 
of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  ser- 
vile were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger, 
the  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of 
state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He 
had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  seventh,  of  France, 
and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius  ;  and  his  so- 
ciety, more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  con- 
cubine. On  the  first  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constan- 
tinople, impatient  for  the  blood  of  the  guilty  ;  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace,  the 
tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of 
mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to 
his  subjects  ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant, 
forgiveness :  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not 
expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open 
for  his  retreat;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast :  when  fear  had  ceased,  obe- 
dience was  no  more  :  the  imperial  galley  was  pur- 
sued and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine ;  and  the 
tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Ange- 
lus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his 
neck.  His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female 
companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  in- 
stead of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new 
monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  numerous 
sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  hus- 
band, or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye  and 
a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation 
for  their  loss  ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that 
he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a 
camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace 
rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  An- 
dronicus was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars 
that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow  ;  and 
every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  in- 
flicted on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal 
cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plung- 
ing their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from 
all  human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful 
agony,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  and  why  will 
you  bruise  a  broken  reed?"  were  the  only  words 
that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant 
is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we  blame  his 
pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  christian 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 
Isaac  II.  Ange-  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on 
A  l>USi  1 85  *ne  extraordinary  character  and  ad- 
Sept.  12.        ventures  of  Andronicus ;  but  I  shall 


here  terminate  the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors 
since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that 
sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had  insensibly 
withered  ;  and  the  male  line  was  continued  only  in 
the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the 
public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Tre- 
bizond,  so  obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in 
romance.  A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Con- 
stantine  Angelus,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and 
honours,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is  conspi- 
cuous only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac 
punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant :  a.  d.  1204. 
but  he  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices,  APnl  ,2- 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother  ;  and  their  discord 
introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
reigns,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including  in  the 
Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns  ;  and  deduct- 
ing some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknowledged 
in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to 
possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion 
will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the 
chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from 
the  experience  of  more  recent  and  regular  monar- 
chies, has  defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine 
empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it 
could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ;  five 
dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basi- 
lian,  and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  trans- 
mitted the  royal  patrimony  during  their  respective 
series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  generations  ; 
several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign  with 
those  of  their  infancy  :  and  Constantine  the  seventh 
and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dy- 
nasties, the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the 
name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily  erased 
by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the 
paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty  :  the  fabric 
of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  con- 
spiracy, or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue: 
the  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate 
or  clergy,  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alter- 
nately clothed  with  the  purple  ;  the  means  of  their 
elevation  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  con- 
temptible or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  man, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to 
grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment. 
It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history  exalts  and 
enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In  a 
composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some 
hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the 
duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting 
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moment :  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne ;  the 
success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed 
bv  tlie  loss  of  his  prize  ;  and  OUT  immortal  reason 
survhes  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings 
who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell 
on  our  rememhrance.  The  observation,  that,  in 
ever]  age  and  climate,  ambition  has  prevailed  with 
the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  sur- 
prise of  a  philosopher  ;  but  while  he  condemns  the 
canity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal 
desire  to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
To  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  scries,  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of 
mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was 
beneficent  and  pure  :  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that  respectable 
name,  have  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigour 
the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish  policy  : 
in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  Basil  the  first,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of 
Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comne- 
nus, our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally 
balanced  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  crowd 
could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by 
posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and 
object  of  their  ambition  ?  I  shall  not  descant  on  the 
vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings ;  but  I  may 
surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  hope.  For  these  opposite  passions,  a 
larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  anti- 
quity, than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the 
modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But 
the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  ex- 
posed them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affording 
any  lively  promise  of  foreign  conquest.  From  the 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  precipitated 
by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of 
the  vilest  malefactor  ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his 
predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their 
subjects  than  to  hope  from  their  enemies.  The 
army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  tur- 
bulent  w  ithout  freedom  :  the  barbarians  of  the  east 
and  west  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude 
of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the 
first  of  the  Cwsars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines, 
extends  above  fifteen  hundred  years:  and  the  term 
of  dominion,  unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  sur- 
passes the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies  ;  the 

Assyrians  or  Ifedes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or 

those  of  Alexander. 


a  In*  learned  Selden  lias  given  (lie  history  of  transubstaiitiation  ill 
•  eompr ebf naive  and  pithy  aentroce,  "  This  opinion  ii  only  rhetoric 
turned  into  logic."       His  Work-.,  vol.  iii.  p.  2073,  in  bis  Table-Talk. j 

i   mt«di,.Mnt  homine*  iaeptiaiimi,  quod  si  ■entire  firnulacra  et 

poaeot,  adoratora  bominera  fuissent  a  quo  sunt  expolita.  ( Divin. 

Imtitut.  I.  ii.  c.  2  )     Laclantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent, 
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In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and 

x  ,  .  ,         1.,/.  Introduction    of 

state,  I  have  considered  the  lormer  as  images  into  the 
subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  christian  church- 
latter ;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
narrative,  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  ori- 
ental philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of 
predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange  trans- 
formations of  the  eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body,a  I  have  purposely  aban- 
doned to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines.  But 
I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the 
objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  which  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially 
affected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  paganism, 
and  the  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  con- 
troversies concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation. 
At  the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the 
worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular 
superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west. 

The  primitive  christians  were  possessed  with  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
images ;  and  this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
descent  from  the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed 
all  representations  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  precept 
was  firmly  established  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  christian 
apologists  was  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters, 
who  bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their  own 
hands  ;  the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had 
they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should 
have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the 
creative  powers  of  the  artist.b  Perhaps  some  recent 
and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might 
crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
profane  honours  which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aris- 
totle and  Pythagoras  ;c  but  the  public  religion  of 
the  catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ; 
and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the 
censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred 
years  after  the  christian  a?ra.  Under  the  successors 
of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the 
triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  con- 

of  the  Latin  apologists.     Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the 
object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

c  See  Irena-us,  Kpiphanims,  and  Auguslin.  (Basnage,  Hist,  des 
BgliaeJ  Reformeei,  torn.  ii.  p.  1313.)  This  Gnostic  practice  has  a 
lingular  affinity  with  the  private  worship  of  Alexander  Severus. 
(Larapridiun,  c.  29.  Lardoer,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.) 
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descended  to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  multitude :  and,  after  the  ruin  of 
paganism,  they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The  first  in- 
troduction of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  venera- 
tion of  the  cross,  and  of  relics.  The  saints  and 
martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were 
seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  the  gracious 
and  often  supernatural  favours,  which  in  the  popular 
belief  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed 
an  unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims, 
who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless 
remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  suffer- 
ings.d  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the 
skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  the 
faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated 
by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age, 
such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have 
been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or 
public  esteem :  the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  religious, 
honours  ;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more 
sincere,  was  applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and 
patriots  ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men, 
who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting 
country.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made  with 
caution  and  scruple  ;  and  the  venera- 
ble pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to 
gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes. 
By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression,  the 
honours  of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy : 
the  devout  christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a 
saint ;  and  the  pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  lumina- 
ries, and  incense,  again  stole  into  the  catholic 
church.  The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were 
silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and 
miracles ;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  reli- 
gious adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil  might 
tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms 
and  colours,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal  Father, 
who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.12  But  the 
superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to 

d  See  this  history.  295.  356.  470.  473. 

e  Ou  yap  to  Qeiov  air\ovv  virapxov  Kai  aXrfTTTOV  /JLOp<pat?  tkti  Kat  O'X'J- 
flatrtv  airetKa^o^iei'.  ovre  Krjpto  Kat  %v\ot?  t»ji/  vnepovtrtov  Kat  lrpoavap%ov 
ovatav  -ri/uav  nfiei?  oiejvuiKauev.  (Concilium  Niceuum,  ii.  in  Collect. 
Labb.  torn.  viii.  p.  1025.  edit.  Venet.)  II  seroit  peutetre  a-propos  de 
ne  point  souffrir  d'images  de  la  Trinite  ou  de  la  Divinity ;  les  defenseurs 
les  plus  zeles  des  imaues  ayant  condamne  celles.ci,  et  le  conoile  de 
Trente  ne  parlant  que  des  images  de  Jesus  Christ  et  des  Saints.  (Dupin, 
Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  154.) 

f  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  twenty-second 
b>ok  of  the  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reformees  of  Basnage,  torn.  ii.  p.  1310 — 
13-7.  He  was  a  protestant,  but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head 
tne  \rotestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture 
to  be'mpartiul.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  i. 
p.  42. 

g  Aur  removing-  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  allowq  that,  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  deco- 
rated wit.-  |)ronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  persotiage  wrapt  in  a 
cloak,  WitS  grateful  or  suppliant  female  kneeling  before  him  ;  and  that 
an  uiscripti' — T(^  xurnpt,  rip  ei'ep7e-r»7 — was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal.  "Hhe  christians,'  this  gro'upe  was  foolishly  explained  of 
their  founder  lfj  jne  p0or  wnman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the  bloody 
flux,  (Eiiseb.  v.  ,8  philostor}?.  vii.  3,  &c.)  M.  de  Beausobre  more 
reasonably  conjt  es  ^  pin|OSOpher  Apollouius,  or  the  emperor 
Vespasian  t  in  matter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province, 


paint  and  to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the 
Son  of  God,  under  the  human  shape,  which,  on 
earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume.     The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  with 
a  real  and  mortal  body  ;  but  that  body  had  ascend- 
ed into  heaven  ;  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  visible  relics  and  representations  of  the  saints. 
A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
for  the  Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was 
unknown  ;  and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body 
into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.     The  use,  and  even  the  worship, 
of  images,  was  firmly  established  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly  cherished  by 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  : 
the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the 
emblems  of  a  new  superstition  ;  but  this  semblance 
of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the  rude 
barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  west.     The 
bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble,  which 
peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to 
the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the  christian   Greeks ; 
and  a  smooth    surface  of  colours  has  ever  been 
esteemed   a  more  decent   and   harmless  mode  of 
imitation/ 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  de-  The  image  of 
pends  on  its  resemblance  with  the  Edessa. 
original ;  but  the  primitive  christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his 
mother,  and  his  apostles:  the  statue  of  Christ  at 
Paneas  in  Palestine  e  was  more  probably  that  of 
some  temporal  saviour ;  the  Gnostics  and  their 
profane  monuments  were  reprobated  ;  and  the  fancy 
of  the  christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the 
clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In 
this  distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured 
at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and  the  innocence 
of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was 
raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on 
the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so 
famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly 
deserted  by  our  modern  advocates.  The  bishop  of 
Ca?sareah  records  the  epistle,1  but  he  most  strangely 
forgets  the  picture,  of  Christ  ;k  the  perfect  impres- 

or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice.  (Bibliotheque  Germanique,  torn.  xiii. 
P-  1-92.)  ,    . 

h  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Epbrem,  Josua 
Stylites,  and  James  Bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa,  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  i. 
p.  318.  420.  554.)  their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

i  The  evidences  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid 
Lardner.  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  279-309.)  Among  the  herd 
of  bitrots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  untenable, 
post,' I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  &c.  to  dis. 
cover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman,  (his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  528. 
Baskerville's  edition,)  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  christian  religion 
owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our 

k^From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug,  (As«eman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  289.  318.)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagrins,  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  27.) 
I  conclude  that  this  fable  was  invented  between  the  years  521  and  594, 
most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540.  (Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  416. 
Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.)  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gre- 
gory II.  (in  Epist.  i,  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  656,  657.)  of 
John  Damascenus,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  281.  edit.  Lequien,)  and  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council.  (Actio,  v.  p.  1030.)  The  most  perfect  edition 
may  be  found  in  Cedrenus.  (Compend.  p.  175—178.) 
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sion  of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with  which  he  gratified 
the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger,  who  had  invoked  his 
healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa 
to  protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The 
ignorance  of  the  primitive  church  is  explained  by 
the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a  niche  of 
the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five 
hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  prudent 
bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of 
the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chos- 
roes  Nushirvan:  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa  should 
m\.r  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the 
double  deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and 
valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence 
and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  testi- 
mony which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  eccle- 
siastical page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was 
exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which 
had  been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of 
quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the 
besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image 
of  Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the  legend, 
the  more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude, 
which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal  pencil,  but 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original.  The 
style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will 
declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from 
the  grossest  idolatry.  "  How  can  we  with  mortal 
eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial  splen- 
dour the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold? 
He  who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to 
visit  us  by  his  venerable  image:  He  who  is  seated 
on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture, 
which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his  immacu- 
late hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with 
fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, these  images,  made  without  hands,  (in  Greek 
it  is  a  single  word,1)  were  propagated  in  the  camps 
and  cities  of  the  eastern  empire  :m  they  were  the  ob- 
jectl  of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of  miracles  ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venera- 
ble presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the 
courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part, 
the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil, 
•  on Id   only   pretend   to   a   secondary   likeness  and 


Il»  copies. 


1  Sxti(,mrnir\Tn'..     See  Piicange,   in  Cilnss.  GrBPC.  rt    J.at.      The    sub- 
ject it  (rested   with   equal    learning  anil    bigotry  hy  the  Jemil  Gretter. 

Syntagma  ij<:  Imaginibna  non  Main'i  fartis,  ail  lalniii  Codini  de  Offi- 
cii, [>  299—330  the  a-s,  or  rather  Hie  fox,  of  logoldatadt,  («ee  the 
~  'ina,,  with  equal  reason  and  »it  by  the  protest, mi  Beauwbre,  in 

the  ironical  eontrovem  which  he  bat  tpread  through  many  volume* 
of  the  BiMutheqoe  Genaairiajiie  'torn  xviii.  p.  I— SO.  xx.  p.  27— f>H. 
xx».  p  I  — 1>,.  xxvii  p  8-j — 1 12.  xxviii.  p.  I— 33.  xxxi.  p.  Ill  —  148. 
76—107.  xxxiv.  p.  i- 
m  Tfaeophylai  t  Riniocatta'l  n.i.  :j  p  .34.  I.iii.c.  I.  p.  oVS ...  celebrates 
*h*    "  -.  1,  which    he  style*   axcipoiroiFi"r»i' ;  yet   it    wan 

no  more  ihin  a  COpjr,  HOCC   be  adds  ap%0rvwo*  -rn  wtamw  -<i    'I' ■■  U  uoi 
'•a)   bpnotevovai   ti   afrjtttrov.    See  Pagi,  tom.  ii.  A.  J>.  SVi. 
No.  1 1 . 


improper  title :  but  there  were  some  of  higher 
descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an 
immediate  contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  prolific  virtue. 
The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  a  fra- 
ternal relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa  ;  and  such 
is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem, 
which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied 
to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The 
fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
church  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of 
the  mother  of  Godn  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a 
marble  column :  the  east  and  west  have  been  deco- 
rated by  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke  ;  and  the  evangelist, 
who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to 
exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  christians. 
The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer 
and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philo- 
sophic mind  with  momentary  devotion  ;  but  these 
catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated 
by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste 
and  genius.0 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  Opposition  to 
into  the  church  by  insensible  degrees,  imase  worship. 
and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  supersti- 
tious mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent 
of  sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
in  the  full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timor- 
ous Greeks  were  awakened  by  an  apprehension, 
that  under  the  mask  of  Christianity  they  had  re- 
stored the  religion  of  their  fathers  :  they  heard,  with 
grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters  ;  the 
incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,0 
who  derived  from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  im- 
mortal hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  the  relative 
worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  curb 
their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority  ;  but  the 
triumphant  mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus, 
and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale 
of  reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and 
victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  his  saints  ;  and  each  city  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a 
rapid  conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued 
those  cities  and  these  images  ;  and,  in  their  opinion, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment 
between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute 
and  inanimate  idols.  For  a  while  Edessa  had 
braved  the  Persian  assaults  ;  but  the  chosen  city, 


n  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  words  of  John  Damascenus,  «'« 
passages  on  the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  notice  "Y 
Greteer,  nor  consequently  by  Beausobre.  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen  IOM1- 
1.  p,  filH.  G3L)  „ 

o  "  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canva' •  "le.V 
ire  ax  bad  as  a  group  of  statues  !"  It  was  thus  that  the  iKneJ"ce  an" 
bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian""10"  "e 
had  ordered,  and  reftued  to  accept.  .       ,   , 

p  lly  Cedrenne,  Zonaraa,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  .'"",  ot.i"e 
Iconoclasts  is  imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews. '"'  t>r"""v '' 
the  empire  to  Leo;  and  the  reproaches  of  these  hoaV "" r!j"",e*  *™ 
turned  inio  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  pi'  "  OI  l"e  c,lr's- 
tiau  worship.  (See  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag,  c.  2.) 
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the  spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common 
ruin  ;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became  the  slave 
and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the 
devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two 
hundred  mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the 
territory  of  Edessa.i  In  this  season  of  distress  and 
dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exercised 
in  the  defence  of  images  ;  and  they  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and  anni- 
hilated the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But 
they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  christians,  who  appealed  to  the 
evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive 
times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been 
established  by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  pro- 
gress in  the  eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  or 
accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners, 
the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal 
characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion 
was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the  capital, 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy  ; 
while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were 
strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  Many 
large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  main- 
tained, after  their  conversion,  the  simple  worship 
which  had  preceded  their  separation  ;  and  the  Arme- 
nians, the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of 
images/  These  various  denominations  of  men 
afforded  a  fund  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small 
account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but 
which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  a 
eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers 
of  the  church  and  state. 

Leo  the  icono-  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  for- 
successor's,  "*  tunate  was  the  emperor  Leo  the  third,5 
a.  D.  726-840.  wh0)  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria, 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  east.  He  was  ignorant 
of  sacred  and  profane  letters ;  but  his  education, 
his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with 
a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset 
of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and 
danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy, 
bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised,  and 
satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff"  with  the  annual  pro- 

q  See  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast. 
p.  201.)  and  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  264  )  and  the  criticisms  of 
Pagi.  (torn.  iii.  A.  D.  944.)  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa  ;  but 
its  repose  is  inglorious,  aud  this  ancient  object  of  worship  is  no  longer 
famous  or  fashionable. 

r  Ap/ieviois  tcai  A\a/iavo(r  r\Trurr\<;  rj  ayiwv  eiKovmv  7rpotTKui'»)o,iC  airriyo- 
pevTai.  (Nicetas,  I.  ii.  p.  258.)  The  Armenian  churches  are  slill  content 
with  the  cross,  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  p.  148.)  but  surely  the 
superstitious  Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

s  Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect. 
Labbe,  edit.  Veuet.  and  the  historical  writings  of  Theophanes,  Nice. 
ph'orus,  Manasses,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.    Of  the  modern  catholics, 


Cessions  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  moderate  and 
cautious  :  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators 
and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,  that 
all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches, 
where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid 
though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhor- 
rence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images 
still  edified  their  votaries,  and  reproached  the 
tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance 
and  iuvective ;  and  his  own  party  accused  him  of 
an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for 
his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who 
had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of 
the  temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the 
existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ; 
the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces 
were  cleansed  from  idolatry  ;  the  images  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  demolished,  or  a 
smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls 
of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  empe- 
rors, and  the  east  and  west  were  involved  in  a 
noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce 
the  condemnation  of  images,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but  the 
convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for 
his  son  Constantine  ;'  and  though  it  is  stigmatized 
by  triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and 
atheists,  their  own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  be- 
tray many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety.  The 
debates  and  decrees  of  many  provin-    _  .  ,    , 

J    r  Their  synod   of 

cial  synods  introduced  the  summons  Constantinople, 
of  the  general  council  which  met  in 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was  composed 
of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia  ;  for 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the 
slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff'  had 
withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  west  from 
the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine 
synod  assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh 
general  council ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  six  preceding  assemblies,  which  had 
laboriously  built  the  structure  of  the  catholic  faith. 
After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and 
subscribed  a   unanimous    decree,    that  all  visible 

Baronins,  Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viii.  and  ix.) 
and  Maimbourg,  (Hist,  des  Iconoclastes,)  have  treated  the  subject  with 
learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  protestant  labours  of  Frederic 
Spanheim  (Historia  Imaginarum  Restituta)  and  James  Basnage  (Hist, 
des  Eglises  Reformees,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  1339— 1385.)  are  cast  into  the 
Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  tendency,  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indifference. 

t  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  SovvoSov  ■n-apavoij.ov  nat  atieov,  and  the 
bishops  to<5  /jLaTatrxppotriv.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  anupor  Kai 
udeKTo?.  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  623.)  Spanheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  ingenuity, 
from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts,  (p.  1046,  &c.) 
The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  e7rnTKo7rour  into  enicrKOTovs, 
makes  them  Kot\toSou\ovt,  slaves  of  their  belly,  &c.  Opera  torn.  i. 
p.  306. 
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symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  eueharist,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image-wor- 
ship was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal 
of  paganism;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry 
should  be  broken  or  erased  ;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private 
superstition,  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  emperor.  In 
their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated 
the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer;  and  to  his 
zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  of 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as 
in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was 
the  rule  of  episcopal  faith  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience  to  the 
temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the 
long  night  of  superstition,  the  chris- 
tians had  wandered  far  away  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the 
clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at 
least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  cross,  the  Virgin, 
the  saints  and  their  relics:  the  holy  ground  was 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions;  and 
the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticism, 
were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and 
belief.  Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulg- 
ing a  royal  licence  to  doubt,  to  deny,  or  deride  the 
mysteries  of  the  catholics,"  but  they  were  deeply  in- 
scribed in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his 
bishops  ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault 
with  a  secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular 
devotion,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had 
expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man  :  the  thirst  of  in- 
novation superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity  ; 
and  the  vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phan- 
toms which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile  weakness 
of  the  Greeks. 

Their  rwrvcu-  The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy 
l'^Vn,o'.^  can  beonly  proclaimed  to  the  people 
\  D  7W-775.  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trum- 
pet ;  but  the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most 
torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of 
their  visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo 
were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vesti- 
bule, and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder 
had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furi- 
ously shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women  : 
they  bebeld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of 
sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high,  and  dashed  against 

n  He  i«  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  flint  ;  styling  the  Virgin, 
mother  of  Christ;  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  .in  empty 
pnrv;  of  Artaoum,  Nestorianism,  fcc.  In  hie  defence,  Spanheim  (c 
i»-  i>.  2'fi.,  i'  •'iiiiewh.it  embarrassed  between  the  interest  of  a  pro- 

t  est  ant  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine. 

'  The  holy  eoatemot  Tbeophane*  approve!  the  principle  of  their 
rebellion,  Btuf  tuvovptvot  K<\^<f,  (f>-  330.)  Gregory  II.  [in  Epist.  i.  ad 
Im;.  Leon.  Concil.  torn.  riii.  p.  061  684.)  applaud*  the  zeal  of  the 
''•••'  'i  who  kilhd  the  imperial  officer*. 

Mananr,  iraa  a  noble  christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a 
considerable  office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
images  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek 
emperor ,  and  on  the  mspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was 


the  pavement  ;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly 
suffered  for  murder  and  rebellion. x  The  execution 
of  the  imperial  edict  was  resisted  by  frequent 
tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  :  the 
person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers  were 
massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled 
by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military 
power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  sea,  the  nu- 
merous islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks  : 
their  votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints:  they  armed  a 
fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  conse- 
crated banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  new 
favourite  of  God  and  the  people.  They  depended 
on  the  succour  of  a  miracle ;  but  their  miracles 
were  inefficient  against  the  Greek  fire ;  and,  after 
the  defeat  and  conflagration  of  their  fleet,  the  naked 
islands  were  abandoned  to  the  clemency  or  justice 
of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
the  Saracens :  during  his  absence,  the  capital,  the 
palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kins- 
man, Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  worship  of  images  was  trium- 
phantly restored  :  the  patriarch  renounced  his  dis- 
simulation, or  dissembled  his  sentiments;  and  the 
righteous  claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged, 
both  in  the  new  and  in  ancient  Rome.  Constan- 
tine flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains ;  but 
he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and  affection- 
ate Isaurians  ;  and  his  final  victory  confounded  the 
arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long 
reign  was  distracted  with  clamour,  sedition,  con- 
spiracy, and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  re- 
venge :  the  persecution  of  images  was  the  motive, 
or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries  ;  and,  if  they  missed 
a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act 
of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt 
the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful 
slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their 
riches  and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached, 
they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired:  the 
solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective ;  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damascenes/ 
the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's 
head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.z  I  am  not 
at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked, 
nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and 
pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives 
or  limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty 

deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by  the 
Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed  his 
wealth,  and  huried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  sea.  The  legend  is  famous;  but  his  learned 
editor,  father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Damasce- 
nus  was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute.  (Opera,  torn.  i. 
Vit.  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10—13.  et  Notas  ad  loc.) 

■>■  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — to  /uiapov 
mnnu  levvnfiu,  kui  T»r  KaKiar  avrov  KXiipovofiot  cv  itirXt,)  yevontvot. 
(Opera  Damascen.  torn.  i.  p.  625.)  If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  he 
suspicions,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damas- 
cenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  t lie  title  of  vcov  Muia/icQ,  Xpi-.opaxov, 
imrraAiov,  (torn.  i.  p.  3*>G.) 
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of  the  emperor.  From  the  chastisement  of  indi- 
viduals, he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order  ; 
and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment 
might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  justified  by 
patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of 
the  Dragon,*  his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  black  nation  :  the  religious 
communities  were  dissolved,  the  buildings  were 
converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks  ;  the  lands, 
movables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscated ;  and  our 
modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that 
much  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised 
against  the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. With  the  habit  and  profession  of  monks, 
the  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was  rigor- 
ously proscribed  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  sub- 
jects, or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.11 

The  patient  east  abjured,  with  re- 
luctance, her  sacred  images  ;  they  were 
fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended,  by  the 
independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal. 
But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under 
the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately 
passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous 
station,  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  excited 
the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their 
popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  Romans  : 
the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by 
their  ample  revenue  ;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect 
of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In 
the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed 
the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince  ;  the  same 
character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who 
ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of 
her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
the  popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It 

a  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
nus,  Spanheim  (p.  235 — 238.)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo 
with  the  dragoons  (Dracones)  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  highly  solaces 
himself  with  this  controversial  pun. 

b  XlpoypafjL/xa  yap  ef  e7T€/ii//e  Kara  iratrav  efapx'av  rr\v  \mo  Tri?  x^po? 
avrovy  navTa?  viroypa^/ai  Kat  ojAvvvat  rov  a9tjr\(Tai  TIJV  7rpoaKvv^(Tiv 
Tui/  aewTcov  eiKovoiv.  (Damascen.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  625.)  This  oath  and 
subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  modern  com- 
pilation. 

c  Kat  ty\v  'Poj/irji/  trvv  Tracrj  TraX^  t*i?  /3am\etas  avrov  a7re^rjo-e, 
says  Theophanes.  (Chronograph,  p.  343.)  For  this  Gregory  is  styled 
by  Cedrenus  ai/iip  airosoXiKoc,  (p.  450.)  Zonaras  specifies  the  thun- 
der, avaDntia-ri  o-i'i/o<5ik<£>,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xv.  p.  104,  105.)  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of 
two  Gregories. 

A  See  Baronins,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  730.  No.  4,  5. :  dignum  exem- 
plum  !  Bellarmin.  de  Romano  Pontifice,  I.  v.  c.  8. :  mulctavit  eum 
parte  imperii.  Sigonius,  de  Regno  Italiae,  1.  iii.  Opera,  torn  ii.  p.  169. 
Yet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor 
of  Milan,  Plulippus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

e  Q.uod  si  christiani  olitn  nan  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum, 
id  fuit  quia  deerant  vires  temporales  cbristianis,  (honest  Bellarmir.e,  de 
Rom.  Pont.  1.  v.  c.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more 
honourable  to  the  first  christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 
princes  — the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break  their  oath, 
belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  vicar. 
(Perroniana,  p.  89.) 

f  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage,  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  p. 
1350,  1351.)  and  the  vehement  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imaginum,)  who,  with 
a  hundred  more,  tread  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magde- 
burgh. 


is  agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion 
was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion 
was  produced  and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the 
Iconoclasts ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and 
third  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and 
enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously 
declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition,  they 
pronounced  the  separation  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excommunication  is 
still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs  ; 
and  as  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their 
religion  than  to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead 
of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apos- 
tolical men.0  The  modern  champions  of  Rome  are 
eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this 
great  and  glorious  example  of  the  deposition  of 
royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Baro- 
nius  and  Bellarmine  ;d  and  if  they  are  asked,  why 
the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled  against  the 
Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity?  they  reply,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole 
cause  of  her  patient  loyalty .e  On  this  occasion,  the 
effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the 
zealous  protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indig- 
nation, and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of 
the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign/ 
They  are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  catholics, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Gallican  church,?  who 
respect  the  saint,  without  approving  the  sin.  These 
common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  cir- 
cumscribe the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity, 
Scripture,  and  tradition ;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Latins,h  and  the  lives1  and  epistles  of  the 
popes  themselves.' 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  Epistles  of  Gre- 
the  second    to  the  emperor  Leo,   are  fmrpyeroJ'  to  the 
still  extant  ;k  and  if  they  cannot  be      A-  D-  727- 
praised  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and 
logic,  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask, 

g  See  Launoy,  (Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  456 — 474.) 
Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Nov.  Testamenti,  secul.  viii.  dissert,  i.  p.  92  — 
96.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  215,  216.)  and  Giaunone,  (Istoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  317 — 320.)  a  disciple  of  the  Gallican  school.  In 
the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  party,  who  stand 
on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

h  They  appealed  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus,  (de  Gestis  Lango- 
bard.  1.  vi.  c.  49.  p.  506,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Mnratori,  torn.  i.  pars  i.) 
and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  Vit.  Pont,  in  Mnratori,  torn.  iii.  pars 
i.  Gregorins  II.  p.  154.  Gregorius  III.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161. 
Stephanus  III.  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172.  Stephanus  IV.  p.  174.  Ha- 
drianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195.)  Yet  I  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  edit.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscelia, 
(1.  xxi.  p.  151.  in  torn.  i.  Script.  Ital.)  both  of  the  ninth  century, 
translate  and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

i  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius,  Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Mnratori,  (Prolegomena  ad 
torn.  iii.  pars  i.)  are  agreed  that  the  Liber  Pontificals  was  composed 
and  continued  by  the  apostolical  librarians  and  notaries  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the  work  of 
Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous,  the  narrative 
partial,  the  details  are  trifling— yet  it  must  be  read  as  a  curious  and 
authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes  are  dispersed 
in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

k  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  (torn.  viii.  p.  651 — 674.)  They  are  without  a 
date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronins  in  the  year  726,  by  Mnra- 
tori (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  120.)  in  729,  and  by  Pagi  in  730.  Such 
is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  papists  have  praised  the  good  sense 
aud  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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of  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.  "  During 
ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says  Gregory  to  the 
emperor.  "  we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort  of 
vour  roval  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with 
vour  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attach- 
ment to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How 
deplorable  is  the  change !  how  tremendous  the 
scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  catholics  of  idolatry; 
and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety 
and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled 
to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments  : 
the  first  elements  of  holy  letters  are  sufficient  for 
your  confusion  :  and  were  you  to  enter  a  grammar- 
school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship, 
the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked 
to  cast  their  horn-books  at  your  head."  After  this 
decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  dis- 
tinction between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the 
christian  images.  The  former  were  the  fanciful 
representations  of  phantoms  or  daemons,  at  a  time 
when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in 
any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  ap- 
proved, by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and 
merit  of  this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed 
have  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he  could 
assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images,  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the  six  synods 
of  the  catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argument 
is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  prac- 
tice :  the  harmony  of  the  christian  world  supersedes 
the  demand  of  a  general  council ;  and  Gregory 
frankly  confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be 
useful  under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.  To 
the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a 
heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence,  and  implicit 
obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he 
appropriates  the  body  ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the 
sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  : 
the  more  formidable  weapon  of  excommunication  is 
intrusted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
divine  commission,  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his 
offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may 
lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You 
assault  us,  O  tyrant  !  with  a  carnal  and  military 
hand:  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore 
the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he 
will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of 
your  body  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  You  de- 
clare, with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my 
orders  to  Home ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of 
St.  Peter;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Mar- 
tin, shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to 

1  l^Kovt-Tfvtrnpa  ta&ta  hirox<*>prt<7*t  &  Apx'epcvc  'Pumrjc  cic  Trjv 
X"»oi»  Tti-  Kapwaviat,  Kit  vnaye  hiuifov  Tour  uve/ioi/t.  (Epift.  i. 
Tim  proximity  of  the  Lombard*  is  hard  of  digestion.  Ca. 
mill'.  Pellegrini  'Dissert,  iv.  de  Dhcatd  Beneventi,  in  the  Script  It.il. 
torn,  v  p.  172.  17').)  forcibly  reckon!  the  twenty-fourth  itadia,  not 
f-'.rn  Home,  but  from  the  limit!  ot 'the  Roman  durhy,  to  the  first  for- 
trew.,  periapt  Bora,  of  the  Lombard*  I  rather  believe  Hut  Gregory, 
with  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  employs  elailia  for  miles,  without  much 

inouiry  into  the  genuine  measure. 

in    Ov  <n  naaat  fiaeiKctai  -rr)t  dvatiai  cot  Otov  emyciov  exoixri. 


the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  Would  to  God, 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  holy  Martin;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 
After  his  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by 
a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by  the 
nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his 
banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  live 
for  the  edification  and  support  of  the  faithful 
people ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on 
the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of 
defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situa- 
tion of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  de- 
predation ;  but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of 
four-and-twenty  stadia,1  to  the  first  fortress  of  the 

Lombards,  and  then you  may  pursue  the  winds. 

Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of 
union,  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  east  and 
west?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our 
humility  ;  and  they  revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth, 
the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to 
destroy."1  The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the 
west  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicege- 
rent; and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our 
hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism."  The  barbarians 
have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you 
alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.  These 
pious  barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage :  they  thirst 
to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  east.  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise  ;  reflect,  tremble,  and 
repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood 
that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your 
own  head." 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  Revolt  of  Italy 
images  of  Constantinople  had  been  A-  D-  728> &c- 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the 
west,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the 
sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception 
of  his  proscriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their 
domestic  deities  ;  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were 
abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  ;  and  a  strong 
alternative  w«s  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
the  royal  favour  as  the  price  of  his  compliance, 
degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobe- 
dience. Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to 
hesitate  ;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory 
addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance. 
Without  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly 
armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral 
letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and 
their  duty."     At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and 

n  Airo  t,k  c<T<oTepot>  ivirew?  tov  Xeyofievov  2e7TT6T0i/.  (p.  665.) 
The  pope  appears  to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks;  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  lateral) ;  and  in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
west  had  embraced  Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  Septr.tus  have 
some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina  king  of 
Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  second,  visited  Rome, 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage?  (Pagi,  A.  D.  689, 
No.  2.  A.T).  726,  No.  15.) 

o  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalia.     Respiciens  ergo  pius  vir  profanam  principil  jussionem, 
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the  cities  of  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  their  military  force  by  sea 
and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ; 
and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused 
into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the 
holy  images ;  the  Roman  people  were  devoted  to  their 
father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to 
share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war. 
The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious 
revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo 
himself:  the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of 
rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy, 
and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently 
abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.p  A 
form  of  administration  was  preserved  by  the  election 
of  magistrates  and  governors ;  and  so  high  was  the 
public  indignation,  that  the  Italians  were  prepared 
to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him 
with  a  ileet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  that  palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors 
of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either 
by  fraud  or  force,  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to 
strike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeatedly  visited 
or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and  dukes 
and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some 
domestic  aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may 
blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were 
repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred, 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the 
popes,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  inter- 
cede for  these  guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna, q  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised  a 
bloody  and  hereditary  feud  ;  in  religious  controversy 
they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction  :  but  the  vota- 
ries of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit, 
and  the  exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent, 
lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition.  To  punish  this 
flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy, 
the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic 
gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves 
much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna:  they  threatened 
to  depopulate  the  guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate, 
perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Justinian  the 
second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the 
choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inha- 

jam  contra  imperatorem  quasi  contra  hostem  se  armavit,  renuens  hsere- 
sira  ejus,  scribens  unique  se  cavere  christianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset  im- 
pietas  talis.  Igitur  permoti  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  Venetiarnm 
exercitus  contra  imperatoris  jussionem  restiterunt ;  dieentes  se  nun- 
quam  in  ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus  magis 
defensione  viriliter  decertare.  (p.  156.) 

P  A  census,  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius;  (p.  156.)  a  most  cruel  tax, 
unknown  to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  Maimbourg, 
(Hist,  des  Iconoclastes,  1.  i.)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  344.)  who  talks  of 
Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  tax- 
ation was  familiar  to  the  Saracens;  and,  most  unluckily  for  the  histo- 
rian, it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  his  patron 
Louis  XIV. 

q  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  (in  the  Scriptores  Rerum 
Italicarum  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.)  whose  deeper  shade  of  barba- 
rism marks  the  difference  between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  facts — The  quarrels  and 
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bitants.  The  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer  ;  the  men  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  the  common 
danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a 
battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege. 
In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately 
yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice 
was  heard,  and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the 
assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated  to 
their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth 
a  multitude  of  boats  ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so 
deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years, 
the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the 
river  ;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpe- 
tuated the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the 
catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod 
of  ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Iconoclasts.  With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a 
general  excommunication  against  all  who  by  word 
or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
and  the  images  of  the  saints  :  in  this  sentence  the 
emperor  was  tacitly  involved,1  but  the  vote  of  a  last 
and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that 
the  anathema  was  yet  suspended  over  his  guilty 
head.  No  sooner  had  they  confirmed  their  own 
safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have 
relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the 
relics  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate 
counsels  delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to 
separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master;  and  till 
the  imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  successors  of  Constantine.s 

The    liberty   of   Rome,    which   had     „      ,,      f 

J  Kepublic  of 

been  oppressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  Rome, 
of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  By  the  Caesars,  the  triumphs  of  the 
consuls  had  been  annihilated  :  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred 
boundary,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from 
Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.'  When  the  kings  were  banished,  the 
republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 

factions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154.)  the  reven?e  of  Justinian  II.  (p.  160,  161.) 
the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170,  171.)  &c. 

r  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imagi- 
num  sacrarum  ....  destructor  ....  extiterit,  sit  extorris  a  corpore 
D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vel  totius  ecclesiae  unitate.  The  canonists  may 
decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  excommunication  ; 
and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle,  (Gratian  Cans,  xxiii.  p.  5.  c.  47.  apud  Spanheim,  Hist. 
Imag.  p.  112.)  homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicatos  trucidant. 

s  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  princi- 
pis.  (Anastas.  p.  156.)  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  fide  R.  J.  admo- 
nebat.  (p.  157.)  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus, 
Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piissimi.  A 
famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (A.  D.  798.)  represents  Christ,  who  de- 
livers the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V.  (Mura- 
tori, Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  337.) 

t  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the 
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founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  per- 
petual jurisdiction  was  divided  between  two  annual 
magistrates :  the  senate  continued  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  administration  and  counsel ;  and  the 
legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  by  a  well-proportioned  scale 
of  property  and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had  improved  the 
science  of  government  and  war:  the  will  of  the 
community  was  absolute  :  the  rights  of  individuals 
were  sacred:  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest ;  and  a 
band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a 
nation,  deserving  of  freedom,  and  ambitious  of 
glory. u  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  pre- 
sented the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay : 
her  slavery  was  a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident; 
the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her  own 
amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
substance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution, 
was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memory  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge, 
or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  common- 
wealth. Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of 
slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  victorious  barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks 
or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt 
of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman  ;  "  and  in  this 
name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "  we  include 
whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever 
is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury, 
and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. "x  By  the  necessity  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  cast  into  the 
rough  model  of  a  republican  government :  they 
were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace,  and 
some  leaders  in  war  :  the  nobles  assembled  to  deli- 
berate, and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude. 
The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was 
revived,-*  but  the  spirit  was  fled  ;  and  their  new 
independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous 
conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The 
want  of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and  domestic 
counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence 
with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  west,  his  recent 
services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed  the 
Romans  to  consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or 

map«  according  to  the  excellent  dissertation,  of  father  Baretti.  (de  Cho. 
rograpbia,  Italia-  Medii  BSti,  sect,  xx.  p.  216— 232.)  Yet  I  must  nicely 
observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  foundation,  (|>.  211.)  and  that 
Terrae ina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

■1  On  the  extent,  population,  6tc  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader 
may  peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  l)i*courn  Preliminaire  to  the  Repub. 
liqoe  Homaine  of  M.  <lf:  Beaufort,  (torn,  i.j  who  will  not  be  accused  of 
loo  much  credulity  for  the  early  agesol  Borne, 

■  'it  m  (Romanot)  not  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxooes,  Fnnci,  Lotha- 
rm*i,  Bajoari,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dediguamiir  ut  inimicoa 
nostr .*  lommoti,  nil  alind  contiimeliarum  nisi  Komane,  dlCMRUI  i  hoc 
•olo,  id  est  florn.i riorum  nomine,  quicquid  ignobihtalis,  quicquid 
timiditalif,  quicqnid  avaritiae,  qnicquid  hixuri*,  quicquid  roendacii, 
immo  quicquid  ritioruoi  ect  comprebendentes.  (Liutprand.  in  Leajat. 
Ital.  torn.  n.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tully, 
Mni'.s  mu'lit  l.a\e  imposed,  as  a  fit  penance,  the  daily  perusal  of  this 
barbarous  passage. 


prince  of  the  city.  The  christian  humility  of  the 
popes  was  not  offended  by  the  name  of  Dominus,  or 
Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still  appa- 
rent on  the  most  ancient  coins.2  Their  temporal 
dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free 
choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed  from 
slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome  attacked 
the  holy  people  of  Elis  enjoyed  a  per-  by  the  Lombards, 
petual  peace,  under  the  protection  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.8 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a 
similar  privilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  from  the  calamities  of  war;  if  the  christians, 
who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would  have  sheathed 
their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his 
successor.  But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been 
traced  only  by  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage  : 
this  pacific  system  was  incompatible  with  the  zeal 
and  ambition  of  the  popes  :  the  Romans  were  not 
addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  inno- 
cent and  placid  labours  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
barbarians  of  Italy,  though  softened  by  the  climate, 
were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions 
of  public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example 
of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Gregory  the  second,b  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned 
his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions,  offered 
his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his 
silver  cross,  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervour  was  the 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment  ;  the 
sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting  ;  the  love  of 
arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ; 
and  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly 
tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of 
Rome,  and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new 
chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  de- 
clared themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  images ; 
Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which 
had  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appellation  ; 
the  catholics  of  the  exarchate  yielded  without 
reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power ;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active 
diligence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ; 

y  Pipino  rcgi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus,  atque  univtrsa  populigene- 
ralitas  a  Deo  scrvatae  Romanic  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36  in 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and  senator 
were  never  totally  extinct  ;  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217.)  but  in 
the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  Mobiles,  optiinates,  &c. 
(Dmange,  Gloss.  Latin.) 

I  See  lYIuratori,  Antiqiiit.  Italia--  Medii  l£v'\,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat.  xxvii. 
p.  .r)IK.  On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianns  Papa;  [A.  D.  772.) 
on  the  reverse,  Vict.  DDNN.  with  the  word  CO  NOB,  which  the  Pere 
Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles,  torn.  ii.  p.  42.)  explains  by  CO YVstanti- 
nnpoli  Officini  ft'.  fsecunda.J 

a  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  games,  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32—36.  edition  in  12mo,)  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius, 
'lorn   i.  I.  iv.  p.  466.  edit.  Gronov.) 

b  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Si. 
gonitis,  (de  Regno  Italia-,  I.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  173.)  who  imitates 
the  licence  and  the  spirit  of  Sallust  or  Livy. 
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and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation 
of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating  the  personal  guilt 
of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.0 The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service, 
than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury  :  the  two  nations, 
hostile  in  their  faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  danger- 
ous and  unnatural  allianee  :  the  king  and  the 
exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and 
Rome  :  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect,  but  the 
policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious 
alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor 
Astolphus  declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  :  Ravenna  was  subdued  by 
force  or  treachery,4  and  this  final  conquest  extin- 
guished the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had  reigned 
with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome 
was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lom- 
bard as  her  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the  annual  tribute 
of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each 
citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed 
to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Ro- 
mans hesitated  ;  they  entreated  ;  they  complained  ; 
and  the  threatening  barbarians  were  checked  by 
arms  and  negociations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged 
the  friendship  of  an  ally  and  avenger  beyond  the 
Alps.e 

Her  deliverance  In  his  distress,  the  first  Gregory 
had  implored  the  aid  of  the  hero  of 
the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who 
governed  the  French  monarchy  with  the  humble 
title  of  mayor  or  duke  ;  and  who,  by  his  signal 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved  his  country, 
and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by 
Charles  with  decent  reverence  ;  but  the  greatness 
of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and 
religion.  But  the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine ;  and  our 
sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery. 
Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  third 
embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in 
person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  de- 
precate the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the 
pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing 
the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he 
undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambas- 
sadors  of    the    French  monarch    and   the    Greek 

c  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninus  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13.) 
and  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Iter.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  135.) 
have  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ra- 
vennaare  mentioned  by  Pauhis  Diaconus ;  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  vi. 
c.  49.  54.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  pars  i.  p.  506.  508.)  but  our  chronolo. 
gists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or  circumstances. 

d  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of 
Anastasius— deceperat,  or  decerpserat.  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  lii.  pars  i.  p. 
167.) 

e  The  Codex  Carolinns  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes  to 
Charles  Martel,  (whom  they  style  Subregulus,)  Pepin,   and  Charle- 
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emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexora- 
ble ;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  com- 
plaints, nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  grasp  the 
right  hand  of  his  protector  ;  a  hand  which  was 
never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship. 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of 
the  apostle  ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of 
March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a 
devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed  the 
Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the 
king  in  person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  re- 
sistance, obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore 
to  restore  the  possessions,  and  to  respect  the  sanc- 
tity, of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner  was 
Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the 
French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  re- 
sented his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed 
by  his  arms;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing 
the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced  his  com- 
plaint and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the 
name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself/  The  apos- 
tle assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy, 
and  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh, 
he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear, 
and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  Roman  church  :  that  the  Virgin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and 
will  confess  the  obligation ;  that  riches,  victory, 
and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enterprise, 
and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of 
their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple, 
and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious 
Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was 
not  less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first :  St. 
Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and 
Astolphus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and 
sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After 
this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  languished 
about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay. 
But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their  con- 
dition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues 
of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans 
with  a  repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads, 
which  they  undertook  without  reflection  and  termi- 
nated without  glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring 
monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence 
of  pope  Adrian  the  first,  the  genius,  the  fortune, 
and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin  ; 
these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united 
in  public  and  domestic  friendship,  and,  while  they 

magne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these 
princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliothec*  Cubicularis)  is 
now  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  been  published  by  Lam- 
becius  and  Muratori.  (Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  75,  &c.) 

f  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carolinns,  epist.  iii. 
p.  92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and 
blasphemy  ;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive. 
This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasiou  in  the  rude  fashion 
of  the  age. 
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trampled  on  the  prostrate,  they  varnished  their  pro- 
ceedings with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity  and 
moderation.^  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
walls  of  Pavia,  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were 
ConquestofLom.  invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin;  and 
bud?  byCh»rie.    f  blockade  of  two  years,  Deside- 

magne,  "     m 

\  D.  "i  rius  nie  i^  of  their  native  princes, 
surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession 
of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the 
brethren  rather  than  the  subjects  of  the  Franks  ; 
who  aerh  cd  their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language, 
from  the  same  Germanic  origin. h 

,  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes 

repin    and  ^ 

CWrlrm«rnr,       avA\  the  Carlovingian  family,  form  the 

kin  -s  of  France.  ,.     .       .»  •  j  j       „ 

A.  D.  751.  7»  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern, 
768,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.     In 

the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  champions  of  the  Roman 
church  obtained  a  favourable  occasion,  a  specious 
title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and  in- 
trigues of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts 
of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dig- 
nities of  king  of  France,'  and  of  patrician  of  Rome. 
I.  Under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the 
nations  began  to  resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and 
the  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  per- 
plexed between  the  name  and  substance  of  their 
government.  All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exer- 
cised by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  and  nothing, 
except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition. 
His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valour ;  his  friends 
were  multiplied  by  his  liberality  ;  his  father  had 
been  the  saviour  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  claims  of 
personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  de- 
scent of  four  generations.  The  name  and  image  of 
royaltv  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descendant  of 
Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric  ;  but  his  obsolete  right 
could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition  ; 
the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  simplicity 
of  the  constitution;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a 
prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and 
the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the 
nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
royal  phantom  ;  the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and 
sacred  in  thcireyes  ;  and  their  common  ambassadors 
addressed  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples, 
or  to  ahsolre  their  promise.  The  interest  of  pope 
Zachary,the  successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompt- 
ly l.xn  pi  iii  the  divorce  <■(  llie  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Char. 
leasagne  repudiated  line  aliqao  crinroe.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most 
furioiniy  opposed  the  alliance  °'  a  noble  Frank- cum  perfidia,  horrida, 
nee  diceoda,  fceteotMMOji  natione  Lotufobardoruro— to  whom  he  im- 

p.ite*  the  firit  <r»in  of  leprosy.  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  46.  p.  178,  17!)  ) 
Another  r<3w,n  againet  the  marriage  »»  the  existence  of  a  firai  wife. 
M  itori  Annah  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  2.12,  233.  23b,  237  )  Bill  Chai  le. 
aaapac  radntged  inm*-lf  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  concubinage. 

the    Annah    >1  Italia  of  Muraton,  torn.    vi.   anil  the  thru-  first 
Diaeertalioaaof  bi*  Aotiquitaiea Italia  Medii  Sri,  torn.  i. 

I;  tidea  the  eoacnon   biatoriaoa,   three   Prench   critic,   I. annoy, 

(Opera,  tom    v.   par*  n.  I.  vn    epist.  ft.  p.  477    4H7.j  Pagi,  [Critics, 

A.  I)    7*1,  V,     I     r,     A     I)    752,   Ho.    I      10.)   ami    NaUlU  Alexander, 

'I    '     N         Testament!,  diaaertat  ii.  p.  Oti—  107.)  have  treated   tins 

■  or  ih<-  depoaition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention,  hut 

with  a  strong  btM  to  «ave  the  independence  of  the  rrown.  Y<  t  they 
are  hard  preaaed  bj  the  texta  which  they  produce  of  Bginbard,  Theo- 
phaoe*,  and  the  old  arj;,.iU,  Laurefbanieotii  PoMenaif,  Loifielaui. 


ed  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour :  he 
pronounced  that  the  nation  might  lawfully  unite, 
in  the  same  person,  the  title  and  authority  of  king  ; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the 
public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and 
confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  An  answer  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes  was 
accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist, 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet : 
the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth  ; 
and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffrage 
of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws,  and 
to  march  under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was 
twice  performed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by 
their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the 
third,  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The 
royal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously 
applied  ;k  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the 
character  of  a  divine  ambassador  :  a  German  chief- 
tain was  transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  and 
this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and  maintained 
by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath : 
but  a  dire  anathema  was  thundered  against  them 
and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare  to  renew 
the  same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  ex- 
cept in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian princes.  Without  apprehending  the  fu- 
ture danger,  these  princes  gloried  in  their  present 
security :  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affirms, 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes  ;'  and,  in  their  boldest  enter- 
prises, they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal 
and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

II.  In  the  change  of  manners  and   Patricians  of 
language,   the    patricians   of  Rome m  orae- 

were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the 
republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms 
of  Justinian,  the  importance  and  danger  of  those 
remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a  su- 
preme magistrate ;  he  was  indifferently  styled  the 
exarch  or  the  patrician  ;  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology  of 
princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman 
city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the 
exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted 

k  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  tbeatre, 
it  had  been  used,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  provincial 
bishops  of  liritain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople 
was  borrowed  fr  >m  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Constan- 
tine Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish, 
incomprehensible  ceremony.  See  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his 
Works,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  234—249. 

1  See  Eginhard,  in  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  e.  i.  p.  9,  &c.  e.  iii.  p.  24. 
Childeric  was  deposed—  jitHSu,  the  Carlnvingians  were  established — 
auctoritate,  Pontifiois  Romani.  Launoy,  &<■.  pretend  that  these  strong 
words  are  susceptible  ofa  very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so;  yet  Egiu> 
hard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

in  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange,  (Gloss. 
Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  149—1510  1'agi,  (Critica.  A.  D.  740,  No.  6—11  ) 
Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  308-329.)  and  St.  Marr.  (Abrege 
Chronologique  d'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  379  — 3S2.)  Of  these  the  Franciscan 
Pajp  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutenant  of  the 
church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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some  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  Yet,  even  in 
this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
people  successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his 
posterity  with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome. 
The  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation  would  have  dis- 
dained a  servile  title  and  subordinate  office  ;  but 
the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended  ; 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a 
more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the 
republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these 
patricians  with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sovereignty  ;  with  a  holy 
banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  unfurl 
in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city."  In  the  time 
of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while 
it  threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome  ;  and  the  patrici- 
ate represented  only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alli- 
ance, of  these  distant  protectors.  The  power  and 
policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and 
imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital, 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had 
formerly  been  paid  to  the  exarch,  the  representative 
of  the  emperor ;  and  these  honours  obtained  some 
new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope 
Adrian  the  first.0  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  des- 
patched the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet 
him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian 
way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or  national  commu- 
nities, of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  &c. :  the  Ro- 
man youth  were  under  arms  ;  and  the  children  of  a 
more  tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  their  great  de- 
liverer. At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses,  and  en- 
signs of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
led  the  procession  of  the  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico, 
Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  :  they 
embraced,  as  friends  and  equals  ;  but  in  their  march 
to  the  altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right 
hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with 
these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations  of  respect.  In 
the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  between  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy  and  his  imperial  coronation, 
Rome,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was 
subject,  as  his  own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne. 
The  people  swore  allegiance  to  his  person  and  family : 
in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  ex- 

n  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  ban- 
ner and  the  keys;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dimisimus,  or  direximus, 
(Codex  Carolin.  epist.  i.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  76.)  seems  to  allow  of  no 
palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  they  read  in- 
stead of  regnum,  rogum,  prayer  or  request,  (see  Ducange ;")  and  the 
royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  correction. 
(Catalini,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xvii.  o.  95— 99.) 

o  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
observes — obviam  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiles  truces,  id  est 
signa ;  sicut  mos  est  ad  exarchum  aut  patricium  suscipiendum,  eum  cum 
ingenti  honore  suscipi  fecit,  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  185.) 

P  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
describes  Rome  as  his  subject  city — vestraecivitates,  (ad  Pompeium  Fes- 
tum,)  suis  addidit  sceptris,  (de  Jletensis  Ecclesiae  Episcopis.)    Some 


amined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty, 
there  was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the 
title  of  emperor  could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.P 

The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  Donations  of 
was  adequate  to  these  obligations,  and  femwra  toth"" 
their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  P°Pe*- 
saviours  and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  church.  Her 
ancient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houses  was  trans- 
formed by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion 
of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the  donation  of  the 
exarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests  of 
Pepin."  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his 
prey ;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal 
cities  were  delivered  to  the  French  ambassador ; 
and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  presented  them  before 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the 
exarchater  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy  which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vice- 
gerent ;  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  in- 
cluded in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara :  its  inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland 
country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In 
this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
popes  had  been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the 
humility  of  a  christian  priest  should  have  rejected 
an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his 
profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a 
generous  enemy,  would  have  been  less  impatient  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  barbarian  ;  and  if  the  em- 
peror had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the 
restitution  of  the  exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the 
pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood. 
But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one 
may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor 
can  bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek  emperor 
had  abdicated,  or  forfeited,  his  right  to  the  exar- 
chate ;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by 
the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not 
in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  ex- 
posed his  person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition 
beyond  the  Alps  :  he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully 
alienate,  his  conquests  :  and  to  the  importunities  of 
the  Greeks  he  piously  replied,  that  no  human  con- 
sideration should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which 
he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and 
absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the 
first  time  a  christian  bishop  invested  with  the  pre- 

Carlovingian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write 
an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome, 
both  as  patricians  and  emperors.  (Amsterdam,  1692.  in  4to.) 

q  Mosheira  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263.)  weighs  this  donation 
with  fair  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been 
produced  :  but  the  Liber  Pontificalis  represents,  (p.  171.)  and  the 
Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift.  Both  are  contemporary 
records ;  and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  pre- 
served, not  in  the  papal,  but  the  imperial,  library. 

r  Between  the  exorbitant  claims  and  narrow  concessions  of  interest 
and  prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  torn.  i.  p.  63^ 
68.)  is  not  exempt,  I  have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  exarchate 
and  Pentapolis,  by  the  Dissertatio  Chorographica  Italia?  Medii  iEvi, 
torn.  x.  p.  160-180. 
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rogntives  of  a  temporal  prince  ;  the  choice  of  ma- 
ristrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In 

the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the  inha- 
bitants ot'  the  duchy  of  Spoleto*  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  sinned  their  heads  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and  sub- 
jects of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary 
surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation 
of  Charlemagne/  who.  in  the  first  transports  of  his 
victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor 
of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly  been 
annexed  to  the  exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  mo- 
ments of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness 
of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The  execution  of  his  own 
and  his  father's  promises  was  respectfully  eluded: 
the  kins:  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  empire  ;  and,  in  his  life 
and  death.  Ravenna,"  as  well  as  Rome,  was  num- 
bered in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  melted  away  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes :  they  found  in  the  archbishops 
of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival : x  the 
nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest ; 
and,  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only 
retain  the  memory  of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a 
more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  and  real- 
ized. 

,  ,  Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness 

Forcerv  o'  the 

d.,nah.»'uofCoo-  and  cunning ;  and  the  strong  though 
ignorant,  barbarian,  was  olten  en- 
tangled in  the  net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican 
and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manufacture, 
which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have  produced  or 
concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine, 
of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  they  tended  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical 
scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  composed  the 
decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  the  two 

t  Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,   ut  eos  in  servitio  B.  Petri  reciperet  et 

more  Romanorum  lonsurari   faceret.  (Anastasins,  p.  18i.)     Yet  it  may 

be  a  naestsoa  whether  they  gave  llieir  own  person]  or  their  country. 

t  The  policy  ami  donation*  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined 

Ibrege,  torn    i.  p  300— 408.)  who  baa  well  studied  the 

Codex  Carounus.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbal.  The 

•  ut  m  t  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant,  is  that  of  the 

eanperof  Lewis  th<-  Pious.  [8igonius,de  Regno  Italia?,  I.  iv,  Opera,  torn. 

"',     Ita  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are  much 

I'  .  ,  \.  I>  "17,  No  ~,U<.  Muratori,  Antiali,  torn.  vi.  p. 

Oiwertat.    Cborographica,  p,  .';.';,  34.]  bul  I  see  no  reasonable 

objection   l/j  these   princes  so   freely  disposing   of  what  wa>>  not  their 

own. 

»  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from   the  proprietor,  Hadrian 

I.  the  OHsaics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la- 

Chapelie.  (Cod.  Carotin,  epist  in.  p.  223.) 

■    '    e  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna. 

it— 53.  p.  200—905.]  Si  corpus  St.  Andrea  fra. 

in«  germani  st    Petri  hie  humaaset,  nei|ua<|ii:iui  no*  Romani  pontiflces 

tgnellus,  Liber  Pontificalia,  in  Scriptores   Rerum 

ItaL  torn.  ii.  par«.  i   p.  107 

i  Pussirno  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largiUtetn  8.  R.  I 

elevate  ■  latem  in  Ins  Hesperiae  partibui  largiri 

•est  ...    Quia  ecce  novus  Constantinus  hi*  temporibus,  tec, 

'•  •     n  lorn.  iii.  part,  ii,  p,  196,)   pagj  (Critica, 

A.I)    04,  No  If}.]  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor  ol  the  eighth  century, 

rrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore:  Ins  humble  title  of  Pe.ccalur 

""  i-'norantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercatar;  his  merchandise  was 

indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  v,ld  for  much  wealth 

and  power. 


magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monar- 
chy of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the 
first,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  libe- 
rality, and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine.7 According  to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  chris- 
tian emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman 
bishop  ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously 
recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from 
the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  declared  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  east; 
and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  west.2  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  efl'ects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted 
of  the  guilt  of  usurpation :  and  the  revolt  of  Gre- 
gory was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The 
popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude  ; 
and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no 
more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a 
scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice 
of  a  fickle  people  ;  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the  purple 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars.  So  deep  was  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most 
absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence, 
in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among 
the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.a  The  emperors,  and 
the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery, 
that  subverted  their  rights  and  freedom  ;  and  the 
only  opposition  proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monas- 
tery, which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  of 
Constantine.6  In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty 
this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of 
Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and 
a  Roman  patriot.0  His  contemporaries  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious 
boldness  ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age, 
the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historiansd 

i  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gra?c.  torn.  vi.  p.  4—7.)  lias  enumerated  the 
several  editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Lau- 
rentius Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the 
spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 

a  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed?)  by  pope  Leo 
IX.,  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  &c.  Muratori  places  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24.)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the 
Othos,  &c.  de  Donatione  Constantini.  See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis 
Alexander,  scculum  iv.  diss.  25.  p.  335—350. 

h  Si  e  a  large  account  of  the  controversy,  (A.  D.  1105.)  which  arose 
from  a  private  law. suit,  in  the  Chronicon,  Farseuse,  (Script.  Rerum  Ita- 
licarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  037,  &c.)  a  copious  extract  from  the  ar- 
chives of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to 
curious  foreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and  IMabilluu,)  and  would  have  enriched 
the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastics  Italia?  of  Quirini.  But  they 
are  now  imprisoned,  (Muratori,  Scriptores  K.  I.  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  209.) 
by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Home;  and  the  future  cardinal 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition.  (Qui. 
run,  Comment  pars  ii.  p    123— 136.) 

e  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius,  (de  Polestate  Imperial] 
Ecclesiastics,  p.  734 — 7H0.)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  author,  A.  I).  1440.  six  yeais  after  the  Sight  of  pope 
l.o.Miius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  parly  pamphlet:  Valla  justifies 
■Mid  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the 
use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  clitic  might 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
boned  in  the  Lateran.  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  VaI  I, A  ;  YossiiiS;' 
de  Historic  is  Latinis,  p.  580.) 

d  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  ofthe  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable 
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and  poets,e  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  church/  The  popes  them- 
selves have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar;6  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanc- 
tifies their  reign  ;  and,  by  the  same  fortune  which 
has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have 
been  undermined. 
„    .  ,  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy 

Restoration  of  r    r  ^  j 

images  in  the      their  freedom  and  dominion,  the  ima- 

east  by  the  em-  ,,      _      .  ~  ,,     .  ,, 

press  Irene,  ges,  the  first  cause  ot  their  revolt,  were 
A.  D.  780,  &c.  restored  in  the  eastern  empire.'1  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  fifth,  the  union  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power  had  overthrown  the  tree, 
without  extirpating  the  root,  of  superstition.  The 
idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  secretly 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to 
devotion  ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and 
females  obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason 
and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  fourth  maintained 
with  less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene, 
had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of 
the  idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their 
ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these 
sentiments  were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimula- 
tion, and  she  could  only  labour  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote some  favourite  monks  whom  she  drew  from 
their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones 
of  the  east.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  un- 
dertook the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  and  the  first 
step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
monks,  a  thousand  images  were  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic veneration ;  a  thousand  legends  were  invented 
of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportu- 
nities of  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were 
judiciously  filled  ;  the  most  eager  competitors  for 
earthly  or  celestial  favour  anticipated  and  flattered 
the  judgment  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  promotion 
of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave  Irene  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  oriental 
church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council  could 
only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly :  •  the  Ico- 
noclasts whom  she  convened,  were  bold  in  posses- 
sion, and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of 

digression,  which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly 
published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto, 
under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775.  (Istoria  d'ltalia,  torn.  i.  p.  385—395.) 

e  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things 
that  were  lost  upon  earth.  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80.) 
Di  vari  fiore  ad  un  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 
Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  bv  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

f  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  324.  No.  117—123.  A.  D.  1191,  No.  51,  &c. 
The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Constantine, 
and  refused  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely 
enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

g  Baronius  n'en  dit  guerres  coutre;  encore  en  a-t-il  trop  dit,  et  Ton 
vouloit  sansmoi,  (Cardinal du  Perron,)  qui  l'erapechai,  censurer  cette 
partie  de  son  histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me 
repondit  autre  chose  "che  volete!  i  Canonici  la  lengono,"  il  le  disoit 
en  riant.  (Perroniafia,  p.  77.) 

h  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
Iccted,  for  the  catholics  by  Baronius  and  Pagi,  (A.  D.  780—810.)  Na. 
talis  Alexander,  (Hist.  N.  T.  Seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversus  Haereti- 
cos,  p.  118—178.)  and  Dupin  j  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  13G— 154.) 


the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable 
clamour  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,  vnth  general 
the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  C0U,N1''end  of 
and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  A-  D-  787\ 
orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obsta-  Oct.  23? 
cles ;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after 
the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  No 
more  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
summation of  this  important  work  :  the  Iconoclasts 
appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or  peni- 
tents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of 
pope  Adrian  and  the  eastern  patriarchy  the  decrees 
were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified 
by  the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops.  They  unanimously  pro- 
nounced, that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church  :  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship 
be  relative  or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead,  and 
the  figure  of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode 
of  adoration.  Of  this  second  Nicene  council,  the 
acts  are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  I 
shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  image  worship  and  moral- 
ity. A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  dae- 
mon of  fornication,  on  condition  of  interrupting  his 
daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell. 
His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
"  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and  his 
mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  Avould  be  better  for 
you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel, 
and  visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city/'1 
For  the  honour  of   orthodoxy,   at 

J'  Final    establish. 

least  the  orthodoxy  01  the  Roman  ment  of  images 
church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  y  Theodora,reSS 
that  the  two  princes  who  convened  A-  D-  842- 
the  two  councils  of  Nice  are  both  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  sons.  The  second  of  these  assemblies 
was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  des- 
potism of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the 
toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained, with  unabated  rage  and  various  success, 
between  the  worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the 

for  the  protestants  by  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305  —  639.)  Basnage, 
(Hist  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  556—572.  torn.  ii.  p.  1362-1385.)  and  Mos- 
heira.  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix.)  The  protestants,  ex- 
cept Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy  ;  but  the  catholics,  except 
Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks;  and 
even  Le  Beau,  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,)  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  iu- 
fected  by  the  odious  contagion. 

i  See  the  Arts,  in  Greekand  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
with  a  number  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Councils, 
p.  645 — lfiOO.  A  faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  pro- 
voke, in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

k  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any 
special  commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some 
vagabond  monks  weie  persuaded  by  the  catholics  to  represent  the  ori- 
ental patriarchs.  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theodore  Stu- 
dites,  (epist..  i.  .'38.  in  Sirmond.  Opp.  torn.  v.  p.  1319.)  one  of  the  warmest 
Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

1  IvfKpepet  de  cot.  fxn  KaraKi-rreiv  ev  n]  7roAei  tout*/  iropveiov  eir  6  fjitj 
ectTe\t)t]s,  n  ii<a  apvnori  to,  7rpoo'Ki/i'eii'  tov  Kvptov  rifJ-uiv  khi  Ueov  \naovv 
Xpitov' ixera  -rni  «5ia?  ainov  M'lTpot  ev  eiKovt.  These  visits  could  not 
be  innocent,  since  the  Aaijuuv  nopveia?  (the  daemon  of  fornication) 
eTroXe/iet  de  avrov  .  .  .  ev  uiy  ovv  u<t  enenetTO  aurw  cr</>o0pa>  &c.  Actio 
ir.  p.  901.  Actio  v.  p.  1031. 
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images  :  tut  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with  mi- 
nute diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events. 
Nieephorus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and 
practice  ;  and  the  only  ■v  irtue  of  his  reign  is  accused 
by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of  his  temporal  and  eter- 
nal perdition.  Superstition  and  weakness  formed 
the  character  of  Michael  the  first,  but  the  saints 
and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting-  their  vo- 
tary on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  fifth 
asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian; 
and  the  idols,  w  ith  their  seditious  adherents,  were 
condemned  to  a  second  exile.  Their  applause 
would  ha\e  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious 
t\rant.bin  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second 
Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phry- 
gian heresies  :  he  attempted  to  mediate  betw  een  the 
contending  parties  :  and  the  intractable  spirit  of 
the  catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite 
scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by  timidity  ; 
but  his  <ui)  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and 
pitv.  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against 
them ;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  the  torrent, 
were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  ha- 
tred. After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second  female, 
hi>  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive. 
The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame 
and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband  :  the  sentence 
of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the 
loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes; 
the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  the 
festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question 
\-  t  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any 
proper  and  inherent  sanctity:  it  was  agitated  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh  century  ;m  and  as  this 
opinion  has  the  strongest  recommendation  of  ab- 
surdity, I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  expli- 
citly decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  west  pope 
Adrian  the  first  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees 
of  the  Nil.  ne  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by 
tie-  catholics  as  the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general 
councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice 
of  their  father  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin 
christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of  supersti- 


m  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexiusof  Anna  Comnena, 
I.  ». j>.  I9BJ  and  KtMbeim,  [tnatitnt  Hist   Bccles.  p  371,372.) 
n  The  Lii.n  Carolrai,  [Spanbeim,  p.  443—698.)  composed  in  the  pa- 
lace or  winterwjuarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  A.  I)  7fl0j  and 
tent  ())•  Bngebert  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  who  answered  them  by  a  grandia 
■  m  epMofa,  'Omni.  torn,  vm.  |>.  1553.)  'I'li<-  Caroline*  propose 
ections  against  Ibe  Nicene  synod,  ami  neb  words  as  these  are 
die  flowers  i,f  iiiiir  rhetoric—  dementiam  .  .  priscae  Gentilitatia  obsole. 
turn  »-rr'.r.-m argamenta  inwiiiviima  ct  abeurdissima ....  derisione 

"ill,  br.  Ur. 
"  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  wer<-  political,  as  well  a*  ecclesi. 
astical:  and  the  three  hundred  members '\at.  Alexander,  sec  vni.  p.  63.) 
who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort   must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laym< -n. 

Mpn    •  UN  li-sirn*    patres  nostri   'cpivopi  it  saccrdotes)  muni. 

mitHi*  serviti-im  et  adnratiooem  imaginnm  rennentea  contetnpaertint, 
at<joe  rnnsentientea condcnmsTernnt,  (Coocil.  torn.  ix.  p.  101.  Canon  ii, 

Pranrkf  rd  ,  \  polemic  iciust  Ix-  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not 
pity  Hi-  efforts  of  Baronins,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  See.  to  elude 
this  nnhif  ky  set.tonre 

<\  Theopt.ar,.,  |  ,   ;)•;    ipeeifet  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 

yielded  anaonual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  'perhaps  700ui. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 


The  churches  of  France,  Ger-   Relnctance  of 
many,  England,  and  Spain,  steered  a  the  Franks,  and 

'  .  of  Charlemagne, 

middle  course  between  the  adoration  a.  d.  794,  &c. 
and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted 
into  their  temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  history. 
An  angry  book  of  controversy  was  composed  and 
published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne;0  under 
his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was 
assembled  at  Frankfort:0  they  blamed  the  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe 
censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was 
long  despised  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west.0  Among 
them  the  worship  of  images  advanced  with  silent 
and  insensible  progress  ;  but  a  large  atonement  is 
made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation, 
and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  Final  separation 
under  the  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  KffiT 
that  the  popes  consummated  the  sepa-  P're- 
ration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  trans-  774-800. 
lation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox  Charle- 
magne. They  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of 
their  choice  ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  fail- 
ings of  their  friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance 
and  suspicion,  the  catholic  virtues  of  their  foes. 
The  difference  of  language  and  manners  had  per- 
petuated the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals  ;  and  they 
were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  oppo- 
sition of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans 
had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty : 
their  submission  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant;  and  the  revolution  of 
Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as  the 
tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  em- 
perors had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not 
restored  the  Calabrian  estates'1  and  the  Illyrian 
diocese/  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Adrian 
threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.0 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox,  but  their  religion 


sterling.)  J/iutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of 
Hie  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judaea,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  (Legat.  ad  Nicephorum,  in  Script.  Iterum  Italicarurn,  torn.  ii. 

pais  i.  p.  4810 

r  The  treat  diocese  of  the  eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily,  (Tliomasin,  Discipline  de  i'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  145.)  by  the 
Confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detach- 
ed from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth, 
Nicopolis,  and  Patrsse,  (l.uc.  Hols  ten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  22.)  and 
his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amalphi.  (Giannone, 
fstoria  Civile  di   Napoli,  torn.   i.   p.  517— 524.   Pagi,   A.  D.  730.   No. 

«  In  hoc  ostenditnr,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ah  errore  reversis  in  aliis 
dunbllS,  in  eodem  (was  it  the  same  ?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  diocesi 
8,  If.  I'.,  sen  ile  patrimonii*  iterum  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ca 
restituere  noluent  hereticum  eum  pro  bujusmodi  errore  perseverantia 
decernemus,  (Episr.  Hadrian.  Papa- ad  Carolum  Magnum,  in  Concil, 
torn.  viii.  p.  1698.)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly  opposite 
to  bis  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  soulsand  rule  of  faith 
to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 
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might  be  tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning 
monarch  :  the  Franks  were  now  contumacious  ;  but 
a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their  approaching 
conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images. 
The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  pole- 
mic acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror 
himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman, 
to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his 
four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  em- 
braced the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship 
and  piety  ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently 
before  the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  with- 
out scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of 
the  Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude 
allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor? 
Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  ex- 
archate? Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  govern- 
ment of  Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below 
the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  reviving  the  western  empire  that  they  could 
pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment. 
By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  Greeks  :  from  the  debasement 
of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be 
restored :  the  Latin  christians  would  be  united, 
under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis  ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  west  would  receive  their 
crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman 
church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  ad- 
vocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian 
power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  and 
safety,  the  government  of  the  city.' 
Coronation  of  Before   the    ruin   of   paganism    in 

Charlemagne  as    Rome,  the  competition  for  a  wealthy 

emperor  of 

Romeandofthe  bishopric  had  often  been  productive 
W<?a!  d.  800.  °f  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  people 
Dec.  25.  were  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were 
more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sove- 
reign. The  reign  of  Adrian  the  first u  surpasses  the 
measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages  ; x  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the 
trophies  of  his  fame  :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne 
of  his  successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space 
the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memory  was  re- 
vered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  La- 
teran,  Leo  the  third,  was  preferred  to  the  nephew 

t  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of 
the  church,  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  R.  E.  See  Ducange.  Gloss.  Lat. 
torn.  i.  p.  297.)  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no 
more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of 
Mosheim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  264,  265.)  they  held  Rome  under 
the  empire  as  the  most  honourable  species  of  fief  or  benefice— premun- 
tur  nocte  caliginosa ! 

u  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight 
verses,  of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author,  (Concil.  torn, 
viii.  p.  520.) 

Post  patrern  lacrymans  Carolus  haec  carmina  scripsi. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  jiingo  simul  titulis,  clarissime,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 
The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin  ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glo- 
rious tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

x  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — "  Sancte  Pater,  noo  videbis  an- 
nos  Petri,"  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about 
eight  years— a  short  hope  fur  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

y  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.'  p.  197,  198.)  is  sup. 


and  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  ac- 
quiescence or  repentance  disguised,  above  four 
years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day 
of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators 
dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted 
with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the 
pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was 
disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and 
remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  on 
his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of 
blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ;  and  this 
natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  resto- 
ration of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sins.r  From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charle- 
magne sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp 
of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia  accepted,  or  solicited,  a 
visit  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the 
Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the 
guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence ; 
and  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year 
the  personal  discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In  his 
fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  due  honours  of  king  and  patrician  :  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  charge  :  his  enemies  were 
silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his 
life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient 
penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the 
last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  ap- 
peared in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple 
dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.2 
After  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  sud- 
denly placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,a  and 
the  dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  the  most 
pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pa- 
cific emperor  of  the  Romans!"  The  head  and  body 
of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unc- 
tion :  after  the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he  was 
saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation 
oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and 
privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  the  first-fruits  were 
paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle. 
In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested 

ported  by  the  credulity  of  some  French  aunalists;  hut  Eginhard,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  "  Unus 
ei  oculus  paullulum  est  laesus,"  says  John  the  deacon  of  Naples.  (Vit. 
Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptores  Muratori,  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  312.)  Theo. 
dolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prudence, 
(1.  iii.  carm.  3.) 

Redditasunt?  minim  est:  mirum  est  auferre  ntquisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  nine  mirer  aut  iude  magis. 

z  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome 

longa  tunica  ct  chlamyde  amictus,  et  calceamentis  quoque  Romano 
more  formatis.  Eginhard  (c.  xxiii.  p.  109—113  )  describes,  like  Sueto- 
nius, the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that  when 
Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic 
dogs  barked  at  the  apostate.  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn  iv 
p.  109.) 

a  See  An.istasius,  (p.  199  )  and  Eginhard.  (c.  xxviii.  p.  124 — 128  ) 
The  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  399.)  the  oath  by  Sigo- 
nius,  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus,)  and  the  pope's  adoration,  more  anti- 
quorum  principum,  by  the  Auuales  Bertiniani.  (Script.  Murator.  torn, 
ii.  pars  ii.  p.  505.) 
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his  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he 
would  have  disappointed  by  his  absence  on  that 
memorable  day.  But  the  preparations  of  the  cere- 
mony must  have  disclosed  the  secret  ;  and  the 
journev  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 
expectation:  rfe  had  acknowledged  that  the  im- 
perial title  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a 
Roman  synod  had  pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only 
adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  service. b 
■*.  and  oiu.  The  appellation  of  great  has  beeu 
ncur  of  Our*.  o(UM1  bestowed,  and  sometimes  de- 
a"~D%68-su.  served,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only 
prime  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indissolu- 
blv  blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the 
addition  often**,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar  ; 
and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the 
praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an 
enlightened  age.c  His  real  merit  is  doubtless 
enhanced  bv  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the 
times  from  which  he  emerged  :  but  the  apparent 
—gnitnde  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an 
unequal  comparison;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of 
the  surrounding  desert.  Without  injustice  to  his 
fame.  I  may  discern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity 
and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  western  empire. 
Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous:"1 but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be 
materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines, 
the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  be- 
stowed on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy  and 
licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,15  whom  the 
father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a 
passion.  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse 
the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  ;  but  in  a  day  of  equal 
retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the 
Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and  the  four 
thousand  live  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded 
on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to  allege 
against  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons '  was  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest;  his  laws  were  not 
less  sanguinary  than  his  arms  ;  and  in  the  discussion 
of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry 
rnn>t  !><•  imputed  to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader 
is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind  and 
bodj  ;  and  bis  subjects  and   enemies  were  not  less 
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astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment 
when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extre- 
mity of  the  empire  ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  sum- 
mer nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  repose ;  and  our 
fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign 
with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.  But  this 
activity  was  a  national,  rather  than  a  personal,  vir- 
tue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the 
chace,  in  pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and 
the  journeys  of  Charlemagne  were  distinguished 
only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more  import- 
ant purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by 
the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  his 
actions.  Alexander  conquered  with  the  arms  of 
Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded  Charle- 
magne, bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples, 
and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head 
of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed 
the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  confederating  for  their  common  safety :  nor 
did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  num- 
bers, in  discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war 
has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ; 
but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege 
or  battle  of  singular  difficulty  and  success  ;  and  he 
might  behold,  with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of 
his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish  expedition,  his 
rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irre- 
trievable, and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might 
accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or 
caution  of  their  general. s  I  touch  with  reverence 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a 
respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but 
a  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners, 
the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry, 
and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  im- 
prove the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks  ;  and 
his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are  de- 
serving of  praise  :  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times 
were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government  ;h  but 
in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general 
views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who 
survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The 
union  and  stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  the 
life  of  a  single  man  :  he  imitated  the  dangerous 
practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons  ; 


t>  Tln«  --r.,t  evenl  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire,  is 

related  .ii>'l  diacosaed  by  Natalia  Alexander,  [eecul   \\  dissert,  i.  p.  390 

i  '.'ii   hi   p.  418.)  Msiratori,  (Aunali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p. 

9ig  i     -,   de  Regno  Halite,  I.  iv.Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  247— 251.) 

ii.  i  ■    I  r.ii.-l  itione  Imperii,)  Giannone,  (torn,  i   p.  305 

mologique,  t'.i"    i   p.  <39    440.)  Gaillard. 

II. •»  ■    torn  ii   p  3S6—44&)  AXinost all these rnoderm 

luve  v.tr.e  religion!  or  national  biae 

I.  ration*  aur  I'Hietoire  de  Pranci  ,  Voltaire,  (Hi*, 

icrafr,]  Robertson,  ( History  of  Charles  V.)  and  Montesquieu, 
I.  ..x,  I.  xxxi.  i    18      (n  the  year  i"h2,  M.  Gaillard  pub. 
ii  •  :•■  Charlemagne,  (in  4  vols.  l3mo,)  which  I  have 

•I  profitably  used.  Tii<-  author  is  a  man  ofsemeand  humanity ; 
and  ma  -^  '»r  k  is  laboured  wiili  industry  and  elegance.  Bui  I  have  like- 
wist  <;xamiii..:  .  monument*  <•(  the  reigns ol  Pepin  .md 
I  ume  of  the  Historian*  of  Prance, 

I    •  vision  .,i  Weltin,  composed  by*  monk,  eleven  years  after  the 

death  -  ■  I  ...  nhowa  him  in  purgatory,  ■  ith  i  vulture,  who  is 

Itj  member,  while  the  rest  of  in-  body, 

il*.  emblem  of  hi*  virtue*,  n  sound  and  perfect.  (see.  Gaillard,  torn.  ii. 

p.  .117- 


e  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probrum  and  suspicio 
thai  sullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  excepting  his  own  wife,  (c.  xix. 
p.  98—100.  cum  Notis  Schmincke.)  The  husband  must  have  been  too 
slronir  for  the  historian. 

f  Beside*  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  following  crimes:  I.  The  refusal  of  baptism. 
2.  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human  sacrifices.  6.  Eating  meat  in 
Lent  But  every  crime  might  be  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance: 
(Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  241— ^47.)  and  the  christian  Saxons  became  the 
ii  nulls  and  equals  of  the  Franks.  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germanics, 
p.  133.) 

u  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain — 
ruin  pluribua  alii*.  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard,  fc  9.  p.  51—56.) 
and  the  fable  in  an  ingenious  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard.  (torn.  iii.  p. 
474.)  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a  victory,  which  history  ascribes 
to  the  Gascons,  and  romance  to  the  Saracen*. 

I.  Vet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior  dis. 
order*  and  oppression  of  his  reign.  (Hist,  des  Allerr.ands,  torn.  ii.  p. 
45-49.) 
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and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety 
and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust 
that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was 
stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse, 
in  some  measure,  the  imprudence  of  his  father. 
His  laws  enforced  the  imposition  of  tithes,  because 
the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  de- 
fault of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last 
scarcity.'  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are 
attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduc- 
tion of  arts,  the  works  which  were  published  in  his 
name,  and  his  -familiar  connexion  with  the  subjects 
and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to 
educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own 
studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he 
spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather 
than  from  books  ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  em- 
peror strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing, 
which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.1*  The 
grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of 
the  times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of 
superstition :  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind 
must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the 
encouragement  of  learning  reflects  the  purest  and 
most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne.1 The  dignity  of  his  person,"1  the  length  of 
his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of 
his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  na- 
tions, distinguished  him  from  the  royal  crowd  ;  and 
Europe  dates  a  new  aera  from  his  restoration  of  the 
western  empire. 
Extent  of  his  em.      That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its 

pire  in  France,     tjtle  .  n    and   some   of  tj,e   fajrest  kjng_ 

doms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest  of 
a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.0  I.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into 
the  name  and  monarchy  of  France  ;  but,  in  the 
decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  its  limits  were  con- 
tracted by  the  independence  of  the  Britons  and  the 
revolt  of  Aquitain,  Charlemagne  pursued,  and 
confined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  ; 

i  Omnis  homo  ex  sua  proprietate  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam 
conferat.  Experimeuto  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  illavalida  fames 
irrepsit,  ebullire  vacuasannonas  a  daemon i  bus  devoratas,  et  voces  expro. 
batiouis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the  great  Council 
of  Frankfort,  (canon  xxv.  torn.  ix.  p.  105.)  Both  Selden,  (Hist,  of 
Tithes:  Works,  vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  1 146.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12.)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first  legal  author  of 
tithes.     Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to  his  memory  ! 

k  Eginhard  (c.  25.  p.  119.)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  . 
sed  parum  prosperesuccessit  labor  praeposteruset  sero  inchoatus.  The 
moderns  have  perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and  the 
title  of  M.  Gaillard's  Dissertation  (torn.  iii.  p.  247—260.)  betrays  his 
partiality. 

1  See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138—176.  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121  — 129. 

m  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  372.)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne 
(see  a  Dissertation  ofMarquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhart,  p.  220,  &tc.) 
at  five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth 
English,  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  toei^ht  feet, 
and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength  and  appetite  :  at  a 
single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeuse,  he  cut  asunder  a  horseman 
and  his  horse  ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a  quar- 
ter of  mutton,  &c. 

n  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  D'Anville,  (Etats 
formees  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  l'Empire  Romain  en  Occident, 
Paris,  1771,  in  4to.)  whose  map  iucludes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne; 


Spain, 


and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  language 
are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised  by 
the*  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace. 
After  a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of 
the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their 
lives.  Harsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been  such 
treatment  of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too 
faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a 
recent  discovery"  has  proved  that  these  unhappy 
princes  were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  blood 
and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the 
brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house. 
Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of 
Gascogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armag- 
nac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees :  their  race  was 
propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  tyrants, 
they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the 
favours,  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  re-union  of 
Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to  its  present  boun- 
daries, with  the  addition  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  II.  The 
Saracens  had  been  expelled  from 
France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part 
of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of 
Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the  diet  of 
Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion, restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of 
faith,  impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of  the 
Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience  and  service 
of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted 
the  Spanish  march,i  which  extended  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  river  Ebro  :  Barcelona  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  governor :  he  possessed  the 
counties  of  Rousillon  and  Catalonia;  and  the  infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction.  III.  As  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he 
reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Italy/  a  tract  of 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of 
Calabria.  The  duchy  of  Beneventum,  a  Lombard 
fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.     But  Arrechis,  the 

the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliarum)  for 
France,  Beretti  (Dissertatio  Chorographica)  for  Italy,  De  Marca  (Marca 
Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of  Germany,  I  con. 
fess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

o  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  5 — 
14.)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  15  )  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  his  empire.  Struvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118 — -,149.)  has 
inserted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

p  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845.)  by- 
Charles  the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether 
some  subsequent  links  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  equally 
firm;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard,  (torn, 
ii.  p.  60—81.  203—206.)  who  affirms  that  the  family  of  Montesquieu 
(not  of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  the  female  line, 
from  Clotaire  and  Clovis— an  innocent  pretension  ! 

q  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from 
Charles  the  Simple  about  the  year  900;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Rou- 
sillon, has  been  recovered  in  1642  by  the  kings  of  France.  (Longuerue, 
Description  de  la  France,  torn  i.  p.  220— 222.)  Vet  the  Rousillon  con- 
tains 188,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays  2,600,000  livres;  (Necker, 
Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  278,  279.)  more  people,  perhaps, 
and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

r  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allcmands,  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  &c. 
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reiguing  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery 
of  his  country  :  assumed  the  independent  title  of 
prince  :  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Carlovingian 
monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  submission 
was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content 
With  an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses, 
and  the  acknow  ledgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme 
lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  added 
the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity 
with  prudence,  and  Benevcntum  insensibly  escaped 
from  the  French  yoke.5     IV.  Charle- 

Gernvanv,  ,        _  .  ..     ,   ^ 

magne  was  the  lust  who  united  Ger- 
many under  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Orien- 
tal France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia  ; 
and  the  people  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia  were  re- 
cently incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  the  confor- 
mity of  religion  and  government.  The  Alemanni, 
so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful 
vassals  and  confederates  of  the  Franks;  and  their 
country  was  inscribed  within  the  modern  limits  of 
Alsace.  Suabia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bavarians, 
with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  man- 
ners, were  less  patient  of  a  master :  the  repeated 
treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their 
hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power  was  shared 
among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  that 
important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from 
the  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and 
pagan  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three 
years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of 
Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their 
votaries  were  extirpated:  the  foundation  of  eight 
bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and 
Minden,  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hildesheim,  and  Hal- 
berstadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Saxony  ;  these  episcopal  seats 
utre  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage  land  ; 
and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the 
parents.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavo- 
nians,  of  similar  manners  and  various  denomina- 
nations,  overspread  the  modern  dominions  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient 
marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  his- 
torian to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula.  The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those  coun- 
triei  is  of  a  more  recent  age  ;  but  the  first  union  of 
Bohemia  with    the   Germanic  body  may  be  justly 

ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
Hungary.  ° 

V.    He    retaliated    on   the    Avars,    or 

Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same  calamities  which  they 

had    inflicted    on    the    nations.      Their    rings,    the 

WOOden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts 

and  villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort 

•  H»e  Giannone,  torn.  i.  p.  .771,  376.  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori. 

•  '/  '  pnelia  in co gesta !  quantum  sanguinis  effuenn;  ait!  Testator 
vacua  omm  babitaliooe  Pannonia, el  Incus  m  quo  rcgia  Cagani  fail  ita 
deaertos,  nt  ne  restigium  quidem  human*  habitationii  appareat. 
Tota  i ri  hoc  bello  Hunnomra  nobilitas  rw-rot,  tota  K'"ria  decidit,  omnia 
peon  •  v.  lonjeo  tempore  thesauri  direpti  mint. 

u  Tiie  junction  df  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  fur 
tlw«ervir»-  of  the  Panooniaa  war.  (Gaillard,  Via  de  Charlemagne,  torn. 
ii.  r>.  -i\z — 315      The  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two  league* 

ri  l^n.'lh,  and  of  which  v,in<;  trar.ii  arc  still  extant  in  Swabia,  w.is  m- 
•cn-upted  by  cxtessire   rains,   military  avocations,  and  superstitious 


of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country 
by  land  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  along  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  After  a 
bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some 
French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  most  noble  Huns :  the  relics  of  the  nation  sub- 
mitted :  the  royal  residence  of  the  chagan  was  left 
desolate  and  unknown  ;  and  the  treasures,  the  ra- 
pine of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the 
victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churches  of  Italy 
and  Gaul.1  After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the 
conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save : 
the  provinces  of  Istria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia, 
were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession  ;  and 
it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the 
maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added 
more  to  the  reputation,  than  to  the  power,  of  the 
Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical 
foundations  to  reclaim  the  barbarians  from  their 
vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals 
of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  Sa6ne 
and  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were 
faintly  attempted."  Their  execution  would  have 
vivified  the  empire  ;  and  more  cost  and  labour  were 
often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a  cathedral. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  His  neighbours 
geographical  picture,  it  will  be  seen  and  euemies- 
that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula; 
between  the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual 
boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  personal 
and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne  was  mag- 
nified by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or 
Scottish  origin  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the 
christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the 
Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the 
Asturian  mountains.  These  petty  sovereigns  re- 
vered the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian 
monarch,  implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his 
alliance,  and  styled  him  their  common  parent,  the 
sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  west.*  He  main- 
tained a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph 
Harun  al  Rashid,y  whose  dominion  stretched  from 
Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors 
a  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the 
private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who 
were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  language, 
and  religion:  but  their  public  correspondence  was 

fears.  (Scbaepflili,  Hist.  de  I'Arndemie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p. 
256.     Molimina  fluviorum,  &c.  jungendorum,  p.  59—62.) 

*  See  Bginhard,  C.  16.  and'  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361—385.  who 
mentions,  with  a  loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and 
Egbert,  Ihe  emperor's  giftof  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of 
Ins  Sixoii  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our 
English  histoi  ics. 

y  Tin-  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and 
the  orientals  are  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  christian 
dog— a  polite  appellation,  which  Haruu  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  the 
Greeks. 
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founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left 
no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest.  Two  thirds 
of  the  western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply  sup- 
plied by  his  command  of  the  inaccessible  or  invin- 
cible nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his 
enemies,  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he 
so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the 
riches  of  the  south.  The  three  and  thirty  cam- 
paigns laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and 
morasses  of  Germany,  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greeks  from  Italy  and  the  Saracens  from  Spain. 
The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have  ensured 
an  easy  victory  :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the 
Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and 
revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy. 
Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of 
civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of  future 
emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed,  that 
in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
effectual, unless  it  could  be  universal ;  since  the 
increasing  circle  must  be  involved  in  a  larger 
sphere  of  hostility/  The  subjugation  of  Germany 
withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the 
continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage 
of  their  barbarous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the 
Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  christian  tyrant 
to  their  brethren  of  the  north  ;  the  ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets ; 
and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy 
years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  mo- 
narchy. 
Hie   I1„„„cm„        Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  re- 

His     successors,  r    r 

A.  D.  814—887,   vived  the  primitive  constitution,  the 

")  Italy  ;  . 

9ii,in"Germany;  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were 
987,  in  France.      conferred    on    Charlemagne    for   the 

term  of  his  life ;  and  his  successors,  on  each  va- 
cancy, must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal 
or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  of  his  son 
Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of 
monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the 
latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  royal 
youth  was  commanded  to  take  the 
crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to 
place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift  which  he  held  from 
God,  his  father,  and  the  nation."  The  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  in  the 
subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the 
second :  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  gene- 
rations ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced 

z  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361-365.  471—476.  492.  I  have  borrowed  his 
judicious  remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious 
distinction  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  second  enceinte,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
184.  509,  &c.) 

a  Thegaq,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation;  and 
Baronius  has   honestly  transcribed   it,  (A.   D.  813,  No.   13,  &c.    See 


A.  D.  813. 


to  the  empty  honour  of  crowning  and  anointing 
these  hereditary  princes  who  were  already  invested 
with  their  power  and  dominions.  The  Lewisthe Pious 
pious  Lewis  survived  his  brothers,  A- D-  814-840. 
and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne; 
but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his 
children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass 
was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the 
foundations  were  undermined  to  the  centre,  while 
the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After 
a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one  hundred 
thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty 
between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial 
and  fraternal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Lothaire  I. 
Germany  and  France  were  for  ever  A- D-  840-856. 
separated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine, 
were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine 
and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms, 
were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children  ;  and  Lewis 
the  second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  Lewis  II. 
with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  A.  D.  856-875. 
and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On 
his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne 
was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the 
popes  most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judg- 
ing the  claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
bestowing  on  the  most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal, 
the  imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  ex- 
hibited any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the 
fat,  and  the  simple,  distinguished  the  tame  and 
uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike  deserv- 
ing of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral 
branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles 
the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family  :  his  insanity 
authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Division  of  the 
Italy,  and  France  :  he  was  deposed  empire, 
in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread 
from  the  rebels  by  whose  contempt  his  life  and 
liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to  the  measure 
of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the 
lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire  ; 
and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the  female  or 
illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater- 
part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful, 
and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale 
of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with 
an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  em- 
perors in  the  Vatican  ;  but  their  modesty  was  more 
frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-four  years 
may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of 
Charles  the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the 
first. 

Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  506,  507,  SOS.)  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlovingians,  see  the  historians 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Muratnri, 
and  even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always 
pleasing. 
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Otho*  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
nnny  »2*w  dukes  of  Saxony  ;  and  if  lie  truly  de- 
f."d  *********  scended  from  Witikind.  the  adversary 

the  western   eni- 

1'irc,  and    proselyte    of   Charlemagne,    the 

\   D.  962. 

posterity  of  a  vanquished  people  was 
exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  His  father 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of 
G Branny.  Its  limits*  were  enlarged  on  every  side 
by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Othos.  A 
portion  of  Gaul  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned 
to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it 
has  been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Cajsar  and  Taci- 
tus. Between  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps, 
the  successors  of  Otlio  acquired  a  vain  supremacy 
over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries. 
In  the  north.  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the 
sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the 
Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder:  the  marches 
of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were  fortified  with 
German  colonies  ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  them- 
selves his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever 
fixed  the  imperial  crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of 
Germany.  From  that  memorable  a?ra,  two  maxims 
of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced  by  force 
and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was 
elected  in  the  German  diet,  acquired,  from  that 
instant,  the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff.*1 

Ti— ilinMiif  ^e  miPe"al  d'gnity  of  Charle- 
the  western  and    rnagne  was  announced  to  the  east  by 

eastern  emiirtv       ,         .  .  .  .  . 

the  alteration  of  his  style  ;  and  instead 
of  saluting  his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  pre- 
sumed to  adopt  the  more  equal  and  familiar  appel- 
lation of  brother.*  Perhaps  in  his  connexion  with 
Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband:  his  em- 

I  My  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had 
renoaneed  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother. 
The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  consequences 
'•i  loeh  an  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant 
empire*,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  but  the 
unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us   to 

b  He  »a«  Hi*  na  of  Otho,  the  win  of   Ludolpb,  in  Whose  favour  the 

rfnrhy  of  Saxon*  had  been  Instituted,  A.  I).  8',h.     Ruotgerui,  the 

•  8     Br  mo,  [BiblioL  Bnrjavianae  Catalog,  torn.  lii.  vol.  ii. 

character  of  his  family.    Atavoruni  atavi 

u«'jii<-  ad  hominuin   ruemoriam   Ofunei   nobilisaiml  j    nulla*   in   eorum 

rrnllui  degener  facile  reperitar.  (apud  Struvium,  Corp. 

II  •    Gtrman.   p    21C]     Y>-l  Gundling   'in   Henrico  Aocupe]   il  not 

•  :  of  bis  descent  from  Witikind. 

'"•  of  Coringiua     (de    Pinibua  Imperii  Germanici, 

Fraocoturt.  law,  in  4to:,  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper 
the  Roman  arni  Carloringian  empire*,  and  rturnwc*  with  mode- 
ration ti,c  right*  of  Germany,  her  vaa  als,  and  Iter  neighbonr*. 

I  power  of  culoin  force.,  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I. 

the  list  of  emperor*,  a  title  which  was  never  lammed  l<y 

(i  rmany.     The  Italians, Maratori  for  instance,  an-  more 

scrupuloas  sod  correct,  aod  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have  been 

crowned  at  Rome. 

«  Invidiam  taroen  suscepti  nominis,  fC.  P.  irnperatoribu*  super  hoc 


suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies 
of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying 
the  church  and  state  to  the  strangers  of  the  west/ 
The  French  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and 
had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Constanti- 
nople was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege 
of  ancient  Rome  :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks 
were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,"  was  in 
every  one's  mouth  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke a  neighbour  who  might  be  tempted  to  reiterate, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his 
imperial  coronation.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  cir- 
cuit and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus  found 
him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala  ; 
and  Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their  vanity 
by  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp, 
or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace.g 
The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four 
halls  of  audience  :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to 
fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair 
of  state,  till  he  informed  them  that  he  was  only  a 
servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the  horse,  of  the 
emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer, 
were  repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  pala- 
tine, the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain  ;  and  their 
impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors 
of  the  presence-chamber  were  thrown  open,  and 
they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  his  throne, 
enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the 
limits  of  the  east  and  west  were  defined  by  the  right 
of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks'1  soon  forgot 
this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered  it  only 
to  hate  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted. 
During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they 
respectfully  saluted  the  august  Charlemagne  with 
the  acclamations  of  basileus,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated 
in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters 
were  inscribed,  "  To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, the  emperor,  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards." 
When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they 
despoiled  Lewis  the  second  of  his  hereditary  title, 
and,  with  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  rega, 
degraded  him  among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes. 
His  reply'  is  expressive  of  his  weakness  :  he  proves, 
with  some  learning,  that  both  in  sacred  and  profane 

indignant ibus  magna  tulit  patientia,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam 
.  .  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos  ap- 
pellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28.  p.  128.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 

f  Theophane*  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  Ka- 
povWot,  (Chronograph,  p.  .'J99.)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Irene,  (p.  402.)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relates  his 
transaction*  with  the  Greek  empire,  (torn.  ii.  p.  44fi  — 46'8.) 

fc  Gaillard  very  properly  observe*,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce 
suitable  to  children  only;  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the 
presence,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

h  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagl,  (loin.  iii.  A.  D. 
812,  No.  7.  A.  D.  824,  No.  10,  &c.)  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and 
hi* son:   to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were   indeed 

disavowed)  more  no,  id  est  lingu&GrscS  laudeadixerunt,  imperatnrem 

cum  ct  HaffiAca  appellante*;    to  the  latter,  Vocato  imperatori  Fran- 

i  i,i  inn,  &r. 
'  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Saler. 
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history,  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  word  basileus :  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were 
assumed  in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense, 
he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a 
just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  the 
reign  of  the  Othos  ;  and  their  ambassador  describes, 
in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine 
court.k  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  ;  and  in 
their  last  decline  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings 
of  Germany  the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of 

Authority  of  the  .  . 

emperors"  in  the  the  popes,  continued  to  exercise  the 

elections    of   the  i  •    ,     1      j    1  j    i. 

popeSp  powers  which  had   been  assumed   by 

A.  D.  800—1060.  j]je  G0thic  and  Grecian  princes  ;  and 
the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased  with 
the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  church.  In  the  christian  aristocracy,  the 
principal  members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate 
to  assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the 
vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided  into 
twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  govern- 
ed by  a  cardinal-priest,  or  presbyter,  a  title  which, 
however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin,  has 
aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals, 
the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  senate 
was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the 
Roman  province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the 
suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitrae,  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their 
weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior 
share  in  the  honours  and  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see.  On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  re- 
commended a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,'  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or  reject- 
ed by  the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  the  election  was  imperfect ;  nor  could  the 
pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the 

no,  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pais  ii.  p.  243-254.  c.  93—107.)  whom  Baro- 
nius  (A.  D.  871,  No.  51 — 71.)  mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he  tran- 
scribed it  in  his  Annals. 

k  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperalorem,  id  est  Ban-iAea  sua  lingua,  sed 
ob  indignationem  PiiTa.  id  est  regem  nostra  vocabat.  (Liutprand,  in 
Legat.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  479.)  The  pope  had  exhorted 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the 
august  emperor  of  the  Romans — quae  inscriptio  secundum  Griecos  pec- 
caturia  et  temeraria  .  .  .  imperatorem  inquiunt,  universalem,  Mo- 
manorum,  Augustum,  magnum,  solum,  Nicephorum,  (p.  486.) 

1  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in 
Thomasin,  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1261—1298.)  Mnratori, 
(Antiquitat.  Italic  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  vi.  Dissert,  lxi.  p.  159—182.)  and 
Mosheim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  345—347.)  who  accurately  remarks 
the  forms  and  changes  of  the  election.  The  cardinal  bishops,  so  highly 
exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  college. 

m  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papain  electuros  aut  ordinaturns, 
praeter  consensum  et  electionem  Olhonis  et  filii  sui.  (Liutprand,  1.  vi. 
c.  6.  p.  472  )  This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm 
the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  so  fiercely  rejected  by  Ba- 
ronius,  Pagi,  and  Mnratori,  (A.  D.  964.)  and  so  well  defended  and  ex- 
plained by  St.  Marc.  (Abrege,  torn.  ii.  p.  808—816.  torn.  iv.  p.  1167— 
1185.)  Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  AnnaU  of  Muraton,  for 
the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

n  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury are  strongly  painted  in  tne  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand; 
(see  p.  440.  450.  471 — 476.  479,  &c.)  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  ob- 
serve Muraton  tempering  the  invectives  of  Buronius  against  the  popes. 
But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  lay- 
patrons. 

o  The  time  of  pope    Joan  (papissa  JoannaJ  is  placed  somewhat 
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advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his 
approbation  and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner 
examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the 
proceedings  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous  scru- 
tiny into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  that 
he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the 
donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms, 
the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sentence  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presum- 
ed to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes 
of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  first  imposed  a  treaty 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer 
the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :  m  his 
successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice : 
they  bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like  the 
bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  the  chan- 
cellors or  preceptors  :  and  whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently 
attests  the  interposition  of  foreign  power.  These 
acts  of  prerogative  were  most  speciously  excused 
by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  competitor 
who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude  :  the  Va- 
tican and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and 
the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic 
see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude.  The 
Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  were  insulted,  imprisoned, 
and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants  ;  and  such  was  their 
indigence  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  sup- 
port the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of 
a  priest.11  The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth 
and  beauty,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues : 
the  most  strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign  °  may  have 
suggested  to  the  darker  ages?  the  fable*1  of  a 
female  pope/  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and 
the  great-grandson,  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy, 

earlier  than  Theodora  or  Marozia;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary 
reign  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  But  the 
contemporary  Anastasius  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the 
elevation  of  Benedict;  (illico,  mox,  p.  247.)  and  the  accurate  chrono- 
logy of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  both  events  to  the  year  857. 

P  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses, or  rather  echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. They  bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  proof  that  so  curious  a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by 
writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On  those  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  Hashed  with  a 
double  force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach  ?  Could 
Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  Gem- 
blours,  or  even  Marianus  Scotus;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the 
passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  iuto  some  MSS.  and  edi. 
tionsof  the  Roman  Anastasius. 

q  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name  ;  hut  I  would  not  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to 
have  been  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the 
army  :  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair  ; 
her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delivery  iu  the  streets  un- 
lucky, but  not  improbable. 

r  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without 
offence;  and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the 
popes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  624—626.) 
She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  protestants,  Blondel  and 
Bayle;  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  PAPESSE,  POLONUS,  BLONDEL;)  but 
their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  generous  criti- 
cism. Spanheim  and  L'Enfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engineof  con- 
troversy ;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and 
suspicion  (p.  289.) 
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were  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at 
the  asre  of  nineteen  years  that  the  second  of  these 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  church.  His  youth 
and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion  ;  and 
the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
charges  thai  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman 
synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  Great.  As 
John  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  the  decen- 
cies of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps 
be  dishonoured  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the 
blood  that  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or 
the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting. 
His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  of  dis- 
tress :  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be 
serious.  But  we  read  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery 
with  the  matrons  of  Rome  :  that  the  Lateran  palace 
was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitution,  and  that 
his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred  the 
female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by 
his  successor.5  The  protestants  have  dwelt  with 
malicious  pleasure  on  these  characters  of  antichrist ; 
but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are 
far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After  a  long 
Reformation  and  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was 
reformed  and  exalted  by  the  austerity 
A.  D.'  1073,  fcc  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambi- 
tious monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two 
projects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever 
to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors 
and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume 
the  western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice1  of  the 
church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over 
the  kin^s  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  After  a  con- 
test of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these  designs  was  ac- 
complished by  the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with  that  of 
their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success, 
baa  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  of 
human  reason. 

fctfMtyro*       IntheremaloftheempireofRome, 

neither  the  bishop  nor  the  people  could 
bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the  pro- 
rincea  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves  ;  and  the  powers  which  had 
been  delegated  to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably 
granted  to  the  French  and   Saxon  emperors  of  the 

f  teraaeuae paUtinm  ....  proftibulam  meretricain  ....  Testis 
omnium  gentium,  prarterquain  KofDanornn),  atwntia  mnliernm,  qua; 
Urirtr.riim  apaatokram  liniini  orandi  gratia  lirtunt  viaere,  mm  mm. 
Bulla*  ante  dirt  pancna,  hunc  aodierint  conjngataa,  vidua*,  Virginia  vi 
oppre.«,.~.  [Liutprand,  Hint.  I.  vi.  c.  (5.  p.  171.  Bee  tin:  whole  affair 
of  John  XII.  p.  471-  \-i, 
<  A  new  example  of  the  miechief  of  equivocation  is  the  lime  fit- him 

D  -       '    m    i.    ;,.    617,  kc.)   which  the    pope  conferred  on  the   em. 

I^r-.r  f  rederi<  I  rioce  the  (.atm  word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or 
a  ainple  favour,  an  obligation,  (we  want  the  word  bienfail  Bei 
firhmidt,  Hi.t   ,]<•,  Mleroand*,  lorn,  lii   |>.  ::''.';- 409,     I'feriel,  Abrege 

.  lorn   i    p.  225,    o/X*,  :.]7    -.-,,    |<;0  4;,(1   yK)    -j()V  gpg,   g^,  j 
-  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Koine  and  Italy,  see  Sigoniut, 


west.  The  broken  records  of  the  times"  preserve 
some  remembrance  of  their  palace,  their  mint,  their 
tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which, 
as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from 
Caesar  to  the  praefect  of  the  city.*  Between  the  arts 
of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supre- 
macy was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with 
the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  neglected  to  assert  this  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambition 
was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects  ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous      „     ,     . 

Revolt  of 

Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  Aiberic, 
to  assume  the  character  of  her  third 
husband  ;  and  Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  intro- 
duced by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  principal 
bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  Aiberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the 
nuptial  banquet ;  but  his  reluctant  and  ungrateful 
service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new  father. 
The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution.  "  Ro- 
mans," exclaimed  the  youth,  "  once  you  were  the 
masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the 
most  abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign,  these 
voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the 
commencement  of  your  servitude."  y  The  alarum- 
bell  was  rung  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city :  the 
Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and  shame ;  Maro- 
zia was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son ;  and  his 
brother,  pope  John  XI.  was  reduced  to  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  functions.  With  the  title  of  prince, 
Aiberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least 
the  title,  of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of 
John  XII.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked 
by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the 
church  and  republic  ;  and  the  services  of  Otho  were 
rewarded  with  the  imperial  dignity.  But  the  Saxon 
was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient,  the 
festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the 
secret  conflict  of  prerogative  and  freedom,  and 
Otho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from 
his  person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and  mur- 
dered at  the  foot  of  the  altar.2     Before       _, 

Of  pope 

he    repassed    the    Alps,    the   emperor      John  xil. 
chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 
the  ingratitude  of  John  XII.     The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod  ;  the  praefect  was  mounted  on  an 

de  Regno  Italiae,  Opp.tom.  ii.  with  the  Notes  of  Raxius,  and  the  Annals 
of  Muratori,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great 
collection. 

i  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  des 
Monnoyea  de  France,  In  which  he  produces  some  Roman  coins  of  the 
French  emperors. 

y  Romanonini  aliquando  servi,  scilicet  Burgundiones,  Romanis  im- 
perentl  .  .  .  Romans  urbia  dignitaa  ad  tantam  eat  stultitiam  ducta,  ut 
meretricum  etiam  imperio  par-eat?  (Liutprand,  I.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  4.50.) 
Sigoniui  (I.  vi.  p.  400.)  positively  aflirms  the  renovation  of  the  consul- 
ship ;  hut  in  the  old  writers  Alhericus  is  more  frequently  styled  prin- 
"i  i  !: anoi  um, 

■   Ditmar,  p.  304.  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  439. 
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ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged, 
others  were  mutilated  or  banished  ;  and  this  severe 
process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody 
act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
hospitality  and  friendship.*  In  the  minority  of  his 
son  Otho  the  third,  Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Cres- 
centius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From 
the    condition   of    a  subject  and   an 

Of  the  consul  .,  * 

Crencentius,     exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command 
A.  D.  9U8.      Q£  tjje  cjty^  oppress^  expelled,  and 

created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed 
by  a  promise  of  safety  :  his  body  was  suspended  on 
a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Otho, 
after  separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days, 
without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and  a  disgraceful 
escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the 
Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of 
the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her  husband, 
by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her  imperial 
lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho  the  third  to 
abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect 
his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of 
the  Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only 
once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican.b  Their 
absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious 
and  formidable.  They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at 
the  head  of  their  barbarians,  who  were  strangers 
and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and  their  transient 
visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.0  A  faint 
remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the 
Romans  ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation 
the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and 
Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Caesars. 
_,    , .     ,       „       There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  ad- 

The  kingdom  of  7 

Italy,  verse  to  nature  and  reason  than  to  hold 

~  °-  in  obedience  remote  countries  and 
foreign  nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination 
and  interest.  A  torrent  of  barbarians  may  pass 
over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive  empire  must  be 
supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and  oppres- 

a  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  436,  437.)  who  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Latin, 
med.  et  infirm  JSvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  69.  edit.  Mansi  ;)  but  his  evidence, 
which  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Muratori. 
(Annali,  torn,  viii.  p.  177.) 

b  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of 
the  tenth  ceutury,  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius, 
(Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  405 — 414.)  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian,  Valesius,  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of 
time  and  fact,  (1.  vii.  p.  441—446.) 

c  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to 
observe -doveano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  ebestiali 
Tedeschi.     Auual.  torn.  viii.  p.  368. 
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sion  :  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in 
action,  and  rich  in  resources  :  a  swift  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  extreme  parts :  fortifications 
to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion:  a  regular  ad- 
ministration to  protect  and  punish  ;  and  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking 
discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambitious  to 
enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial 
estates  were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered 
in  the  provinces  ;  but  this  ample  domain  was 
alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  suc- 
cessive princes ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarely  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops 
were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of 
their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  re- 
luctance, assumed  the  licence  of  rapine  and  disor- 
der, and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  climate  :  the  survivors 
brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  no- 
bles/ and  the  effects  of  their  own  intemperance 
were  often  imputed  to  the  treachery  and  malice  of 
the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calamities 
of  the  barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  might 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Italy ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  TJut  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Lombards  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom  ;  and 
the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the 
republics  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Italian  cities  a  muni- 
cipal government  had  never  been  totally  abolished  ; 
and  their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour 
and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  of 
erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the 
daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions,  were 
founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising 
communities.6  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her 
diocese  or  district:  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts 
and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was 
banished  from  the  land  ;  and  the  proudest  nobles 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their  solitary 
castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  charac- 
ter of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative 
authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assembly  ; 
but  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three 
consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of 
captains,  valvassors,*  and  commons,  into  which  the 
republic   was   divided.      Under   the   protection   of 

A  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose  were 
a  necessary  piece  of  travelling  furniture  ;  and  a  German  who  was  using 
it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should  have  been 
employed  for  himself.  (Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  423,  424.)  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  extinguished  in  Italy, 
(tom.i.  p.  440.) 

e  Otho,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the 
Italian  cities;  (1.  ii.  c.  13.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  707—710.)  and  the 
rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illus- 
trated by  Muratori.  (Antiquitat.  Ital.  Medii  jEvi,  torn.  iv.  dissert. 
xlv.— Iii.  p.  1—675.  Annal.  torn.  viii.  ix.  x.) 

f  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  n. 
488.)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  140.  torn.  vi.  p.  776.)  and  St. 
Marc.  (Abrege  Chronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  719.) 
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equal  law.  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
Mere  gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of 
the   Lombards  was   nourished   by  the  presence   of 
(laager;  and  as  often  as  the  bell  was  rang,  or  the 
standard  '  erected,  the  gates  of  the  city  poured  forth 
a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their 
own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline 
of  arms.     At  the  foot  of  these   popular  ramparts, 
the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown  ;  and  the 
invincible  geaias  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two 
cries,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age: 
the  tirst.  superior  perhaps  in  military  prowess;  the 
■rjpond.   who  undoubtedly    excelled   in  the   softer 
accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 
I*n*iii  iln  fir>t.       Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour 
l9°-  of  the  purple.  Frederic  the  first  invaded 
the  repablfcs  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of  a  states- 
man, the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant.     The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had 
renewed  a  science  most  favourable  to  despotism  ; 
and  his  venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
subjects.     His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious 
sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia ; 
and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,h  which  were  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  ofiicers. 
The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or 
the  force  of  his  arms  :  his  captives  were  delivered 
to  the  executioner,  or  shot  from  his  military  engines ; 
and,  after  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the 
buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four 
villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror.1 
IJut  Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashes;  and  the  league 
of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by  distress  :  their  cause 
was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  third, 
and   the  Greek  emperor:  the  fabric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day  ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stance, Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations, 
the  freedom  of  four  and  twenty  cities.     His  grand- 
son  contended  with  their  vigour  and 

i,         maturity  :    but  Frederic  the   second k 
4.  D.  1166—1250.  ,  ,       ...  , 

was  endowed  with  some  personal  and 

peculiar  advantages.     His  birth  and  education  re- 

eommended  him  to  the  Italians;  and  in  the  impla- 

cable  discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were 

attached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed 

the  banner  of  liberty  and  the  church.     The  court  of 

Rome   bad   slumbered,  when  his  father  Henry  the 

sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with   the  empire  the 

kingdoms  of   Naples  and  Sicily;  and    from  these 

hereditary  realms,  the  .son  derived   an  ample  and 

supply  of  troops  and  treasure.     Yet  Frederic 

'/nd  eras  finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the 

Lombards   and  the  thunders  of  the   Vatican;    his 

I  LflfnbsnVl  invented  and  used  the  carocium,  a  standard 
ptMfed  on  i  fir  or  waggon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen,  (Ducangi  , 
torn,    n.    [>.    194,  196.      Muratori,   Antioiiitat.  torn    ii.    diet,   xxxvi.   p. 

<*o_ :  ' 

MM,  I   viii.  5*4,  rt  tea.   apod   Schmidt,  torn.  lii. 

I 

Mism  firmavit    ut    pftrarn     'I: 


kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger,  and  the  last  of  his 
family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public  scafi'old. 
During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  the  name  was  remembered  only  by  the  igno- 
minious sale  of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty. 

The   barbarian    conquerors  of    the   independence  of 
west  were  pleased  to  decorate   their   the  princes  of 

i  ..«...,-    i         .  ,         n  ■,         .       Germany, 

chiet  with  the  title  of  emperor  ;  but  it  a.d.  su— J250, 
was  not  their  design  to  invest  him  with      c- 
the  despotism  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.     The 
persons  of  the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests 
were  their  own,  and  their  national  character  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  juris- 
prudence  of  the   new   or   the   ancient    Rome.     It 
would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to 
impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who  were 
impatient  of  a  magistrate  ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused 
to  obey  ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distri- 
buted among  the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces, 
the  counts  of  the  smaller  districts,  and  the  mar- 
graves of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united 
the   civil   and   military  authority    as  it  had  been 
delegated  to  the    lieutenants  of  the  first  Caesars. 
The  Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or 
succeeded   in    their   revolt,  without  wounding  the 
power  and   unity  of  government.     If  the   dukes, 
margraves,  and  eounts,  of  Germany,  were  less  au- 
dacious in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their 
success  were  more  lasting  and   pernicious  to  the 
state.     Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they 
silently  laboured  to  establish  and  appropriate  their 
provincial     independence.      Their    ambition    was 
seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals, 
their  mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  change   of 
princes   and   families,  the  minorities  of  Otho  the 
third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  ambition  of  the 
popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  crowns 
of  Italy  and  Rome.     All  the  attributes  of  regal  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by 
the  commanders  of  the  provinces  ;  the  right  of  peace 
and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxation, 
of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  economy.     What- 
ever had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a 
doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service  ;  whatever  had 
been  granted  to  one,  could  not,  without  injury,  be 
denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ;  and  every  act  of 
local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly  mould- 
ed into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom. 
In  every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke 
or  count  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the 
nobles ;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals 
of  a  private  chief;  and  the  standard,  which  he  re- 

Bxcidio  Mediolani,  Script.  Ital.  ton),  vi.  p.  917.)  This  volume  of 
Muratori  contains  the  originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  tirst, 
which  must  he  compared  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
prejudice*  of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer. 

k  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  Swahia  at  Naples, 
see  Giaonone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv. — xix. 
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ceivcd  from  his  sovereign,  was  often  raised  against 
him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power  of  the  clergy 
was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or 
policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties, 
who  blindly  depended  on  their  moderation  and  fide- 
lity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made 
equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth 
and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the 
military  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
the  prerogative  of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these 
ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was 
maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their 
friends  and  favourites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
investitures,  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence 
over  the  episcopal  chapters  ;  the  freedom  of  election 
was  restored,  and  the  sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a 
solemn  mockery,  to  his  first  prayers,  the  recom- 
mendation, once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend 
in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead  of 
being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be 
degraded  only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In 
the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of 
the  son  to  the  duchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was 
solicited  as  a  favour ;  it  was  gradually  obtained  as 
a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  lineal  suc- 
cession was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or 
female  branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire  (their 
popular,  and  at  length  their  legal,  appellation)  were 
divided  and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale  ;  and 
all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private 
and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not 
even  be  enriched  by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and 
extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult 
either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  se- 

Tlie  Germanic 

constitution,  cond,  Germany  was  left  a  monster  with 
a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes 
and  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire  :  the 
lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to 
obey,  than  to  imitate,  their  superiors  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  strength,  their  incessant 
hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or  rob- 
bery. Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe  ;  and  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  frag- 
ments by  the  violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But 
the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals  were 
divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the 
Germans  has  produced,  under  the  name  of  an 
empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic. 
In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution 
of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the 

1  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jus  publicum  of  Germany,  I  must 
either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand  ;  and  I  had  rattier  trust  to  one 
faithful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  multitude  of  names  and  pas- 
sages. That  guide  is  M.  Pfeft'el,  the  author  of  the  best  legal  and  con- 
stitutional history  that  I  know  of  any  country.  (Nouvel  Abrege  Chro- 
nologique  de  l'Histoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d'Allemagne  ;  Paris,  1776, 
2  vols,  in  4to.)  His  learning  and  judgment  have  discerned  the  most 
interesting  facts  ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them  in  a  narrow  space  ; 
his  chronological  order  distributes  them  under  the  proper  dates;  and 
an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  their  respective  heads.  To  this 
work,  in  a  less  perfect  state,  Dr.  Robertson  was  gratefully  indebted  for 
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powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised 
by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors, 
the  princes,  and  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of 
Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudato- 
ries were  permitted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished 
name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  choosing 
the  Roman  emperor ;  and  these  electors  were  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and 
of  Cologne.  II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates 
purged  themselves  of  a  promiscuous  multitude: 
they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes,  the  long 
series  of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the 
nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom, 
as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback 
in  the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and 
dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopt- 
ed the  commons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, and,  in  the  progress  of  society,  they  were 
introduced  about  the  same  aera  into  the  national 
assemblies  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The 
Hanseatic  league  commanded  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  north  :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland 
country:  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  ade- 
quate to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative 
still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the  two  superior  col- 
leges of  electors  and  princes.1 

It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that   Weaknessami 
we  may  view  in  the  strongest  light  the    F>verty  of  the 

J  ,       _  German  empe- 

state  and  constrast  ot  the  Roman  em-  ror  Charles  IV. 
pire  of  Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  A' D 1347-»378- 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a 
single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their 
unworthy  successors  were  the  counts  of  Hapsburg, 
of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of  Schwartzen- 
burgh  :  the  emperor  Henry  the  seventh  procured  for 
his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grand- 
son Charles  the  fourth  was  born  among  a  people 
strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.111  After  the  excommunication  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise 
of  the  vacant  empire  from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who, 
in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the 
dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  competi- 
tors united  the  electoral  college,  and  Charles  was 
unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Romans,  and  future 
emperor  :  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was  pros- 
tituted to  the  Caesars  of  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective 
and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes, 
who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call  his 
own.     His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  pre- 

that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even  the  modern  changes  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  Corpus  Historiae  Germanic*  of  Struvius  has  been 
likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully,  as  that  huge  compilation  is  for- 
tified iueverv  page  with  the  original  texts. 

m  Yet,  personalh),  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  bar- 
barian. After  his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bo. 
hernial),  his  native,  idiom;  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote  with 
equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German.  (Struvius,  p. 
615,  610.)  Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 
prince. 


siding  and  proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which 
was  convened  at  his  summons;  and  his  native 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adja- 
cent city  of  Nuremburgh,  was  the  tirmest  seat  of  his 
power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue.  The 
army  with  which  he  passed  the  Alps 
consisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  ;  In 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned 
with  the  iron  crown,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the 
Lombard  monarchy  ;  but  he  was  admitted  only  with 
a  peaceful  train  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
upon  him  ;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  captive 
by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was 
■gain  crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire  ; 
but.  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  em- 
peror immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing  a 
single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  elo- 
quent Petrarch,"  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary 
glories  of  the  capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the 
ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian:  and  even  his 
contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exercise 
of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  privi- 
leges and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy  secured  the 
election  of  his  son  ;  but  such  was  the  shameful 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was 
arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and 
was  detained  in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hos- 
tage for  the  payment  of  his  expenses, 
ii.*  .-tenution,  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us 
a.  D.  i36o\  turn  t0  tjje  apparent  majesty  of  the 
same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden 
bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  pro- 
mulgated in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator. 
A  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and 
exalted  their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours 
which  they  yielded  to  their  chief  or  minister.  At 
the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great  officers, 
the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal 
to  kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic 
><rvice  of  the  palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple 
kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops  of 
Meals,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  arch- 
chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The 
great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  function 
with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on 
the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regulate 
the  older  of  the  guests.  The  great  steward,  the 
COnnt  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on 
the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  margrave  of 
Brsndenburgfa,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the 
golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of 
Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by 
the  emperor*!  brother,  the  duke  of  Luxemburg 
and  Brabant ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the 

*  Be*id<«   the    fierman   anil   Italian    historian*,   the    expedition   of 

1  •    IV.    i«  [Minted    m  lively  ami  original  colour*  in  the  curious 

MTn'.if*  «ir  la  Fie   <le  i'etrarmie,  torn,  iii.  p.  .'{70— 4.W.  l»y  the  Abbe 

»!k/v:  prolixity  ha*  never  been  blamed   by  any  reailer  of  taste 

and  curiosity. 

■    n  HMOjr,  in  Slriivim,  p.  029. 

,,  Th<-  npablu  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  anil  emperor  at  tts  lx.nl, 
»»<  Mfet  rep  rue  u  ted  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  Council  of  Coil. 
•lance.     See  l/Eo&llt'l  History  of  that  aMembly. 

',  t#ratina,  Origin**  Jurn  Civilit,  p.  108. 
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great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag, 
with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.0  Nor  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany 
alone  :  the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity  :  he  was 
the  first  of  the  christian  princes,  the  temporal  head 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  west  :D  to  his  person  the 
title  of  majesty  was  long  appropriated  ;  and  he  dis- 
puted with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of 
creating  kings  and  assembling  councils.  The  oracle 
of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Charles  the  fourth  ;  and  his  school  re- 
sounded with  the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  empe- 
ror was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  earth,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since 
even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  "  And  there  went 
forth  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed."i 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time 
and  space  between  Augustus  and 
Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be 
the  contrast  between  the  two  Caesars 
mian,  who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask 
of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who  disguised  his 
strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At  the 
head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the 
sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the 
servant  of  the  state  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  pro- 
vinces assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a 
censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribune.  His  will  was  the 
law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws 
he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and,  from  their  decrees,  their  master  accepted  and 
renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  administer 
the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domestics/  his  titles, 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained 
the  character  of  a  private  Roman  ;  and  his  most 
artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute 
and  perpetual  monarchy. 


Constrast  of  the 
power  and  mo. 
desty  of  Augus- 
tus. 

the  Bohe- 
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Description  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants.  —  Birth, 
character,  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet. — He  preaches 
at  Mecca. — Flies  to  Medina. — Propagates  his  reli- 
gion by  the  sword. —  Voluntary  or  reluctant  sub- 
mission of  the  Arabs. — His  death  and  successors. — 
The  claims  and  fortunes  of  AH  and  his  descendants, 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleet- 
ing Caesars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now 
descend,  in  the  reign  of  ilcraclius,  on  the  eastern 

r  Six  thousand  tuns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  freed  men 
of  Augustus  and  Liviu,  So  minute  was  the  division  of  olfice,  that  one 
slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  by  the  empress's 
tnai.K  .mother  for  the  can;  of  her  lap-dog,  &c.  (Camere  Sepolchrale, 

by  Bianchioi.  Extract  of  his  work,  in  the  Ilibliothenoe  Itauique,  torn, 
iv.  p.  173.  His  Eloge,  by  Fontcnelle,  torn.  vi.  p.  350.)  But  these 
servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Pollio  or  Lcntulus.  They  only  prove  the  general  riches 
of  the  city. 
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borders  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  While  the  state 
was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the  church 
was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of 
the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  our  eyes 
are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable 
revolutions,  which  have  impressed  a  new  and  last- 
ing character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.3 

Description  of  ^n  *De  vacant  space  between  Persia, 
Arabia.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  ^Ethiopia,  the  Ara- 
bian peninsulab  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of 
spacious  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  north- 
ern point  of  Belesc  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandelandthe  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this 
length  may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf  to  the  Red  sea.d  The  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern  basis  pre- 
sents a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a 
fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France  ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with 

The  soil  and  *ne  epithets  of  the  stony  and  the  sandy. 
climate.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked, 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxu- 
riant herbage  ;  and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives 
a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  the  presence  of 
vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia, 
a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp 
and  naked  mountains  ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert, 
without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct 
and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Instead  of  re- 
freshing breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the 
south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  va- 
pour ;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been 
lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  common 
benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  con- 
test ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some 

a  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  much  Arabic 
learning,  I  must  profess  my  total  ignorance  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused  their 
science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  Their  collec- 
tions, versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

b  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be  traced  in 
Agatharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  i.) 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  159—167.  1.  iii.  p.  211—216.  edit. 
Wesseling,)  Strabo,  (I.  xvi.  p.  1 112  — 1114.  from  Eratosthenes,  p.  1122 — 
1132.  from  Artemidorus.)  Dionysius,  (Periegesis,  927—969.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Natur.  v.  12.  vi.  32.)  and  Ptolemy.  (Descript.  et  Tabulae  Urbium, 
in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.)  2.  The  Arabic  writers,  who  have  treated  the 
subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion  :  the  extracts  of  Pocock 
(Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  125—128.)  from  the  Geography  of  the 
Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dissatisfied  with  the  version  or 
abridgment  (p.  24—27.  41-56.  108,  &c.  119,  &c.)  which  the  Maronites 
have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geographia  Nubiensis;  (Paris, 
1619.)  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  Greaves  (in  Hudson,  torn, 
iii.)  and  Galland,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la  Roque,  p.  265—346.) 
have  opened  to  us  the  Arabic  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and  correct 
account  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  p.  120.  et  alibi  passim.  3.  The 
European  travellers ;  among  whom  Shaw  (p.  438—455  )  and  Niebuhr 
(Description,  1773.  Voyages,  torn.  i.  1776)  deserve  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction :  Busching  (Geographie  par  Berenger,  torn.  viii.  p.  416— 510.) 
has  compiled  with  judgment ;  and  D'Auville's  Maps  (Orbis  Veteribus 


art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  ele- 
ment of  fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers, 
which  fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to 
the  adjacent  regions  :  the  torrents  that  fall  from 
the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  :  the  rare 
and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that 
strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  arc 
nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts :  the 
wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  de- 
sert ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,e  after  many  a  dry 
and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the 
waters,  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or 
salt.  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of 
the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil 
enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoy- 
ments. A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  colony  of 
sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine. 
The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are 
distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and 
water:  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are 
more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human  race 
more  numerous  :  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and 
rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  frankincense f  and  coffee  have  attracted 
in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  se- 
questered region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation 
of  the  happy ;  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy 
and  fiction  has  been  suggested  by  contrast,  and 
countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for  this  earthly 
paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favours 
and  her  most  curious  workmanship :  the  incompa- 
tible blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascrib- 
ed to  the  natives:  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold8 
and  gems,  and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to 
exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division 
of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the  happy,  Division  of  the 
so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  ™ ^  f,'le  happyf' 
is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  them-  Arabia, 
selves  :  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  country, 

Notus,  and  Ire  Partie  de  l'Asie)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his 
Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  208— 231. 

c  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.  1.  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le  1  igre 
p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap,  that 
Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  c. 
10.  p.  29.  edit.  Wells.) 

d  Keland  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Red  sea,  (the  Arabian  gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Rubrum. 
the  Epuflpa  0a\a<r<rn  of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  inde- 
finite space  of  the  Indian  ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous  words,  epvttpo^, 
ai9to<l/?,  allude  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks  or  negroes,  (Dissert.  Miscell. 
torn.  i.  p.  591-617. 

e  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are 
fifteen  destitute  of  good  water.  See  the  rout  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  477.  • 

f  The  aromatics,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia,  occupy 
the  twelfth  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  iv.)  in- 
troduces, in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odours  that  are  blowu  by  the  north- 
east wind  from  the  Sabaean  coast : 

Many  a  league, 

Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42.) 

g  Agatharcides  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from 
the  size  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nut ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten 
times,  the  value-  of  gold,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  or  ima- 
ginary treasures  are  vanished  ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present  known 
iu  Arabia.  (Neibuhr,  Description,  p.  124.) 
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whose  language  and  inhabitants  lia\e  over  boon  tho 
same,  should  scarcely  rotain  a  vestige  of  its  anoiont 
geography.  The  maritime  districts  of  Ba/mni  and 
Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The 
kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least 
the  situation,  of  Arabia  F;elix  :  the  name  of  Neged 
is  extended  o\er  the  inland  space  :  and  the  birth  of 
Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  of  Hejaz 
along  the  ooast  of  the  Red  sea.h 

Tho  measure  of  population  is  regu- 

Manners  of  the  _      .     .  , 

Bedoweens,  .r   latod  bj  the  means  of  subsistenee  ;  ana 
P^ord  Ante.  the  inhabitants  0f  this  vast  peninsula 

aught  he  oat-numbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile 
and  industrious  province.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  sea, 
the  Icthyophayi.*  or  lish-eaters.  continued  to  wander 
in  quest  of  their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive 
and  abject  state,  whieh  ill  deserves  the  name  of 
society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws, 
almost  without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  ob- 
livion, and  the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from 
multiplying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and  pursuits 
which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  margin 
of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  earl}7  period  of  antiquity 
the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this 
scene  of  misery  ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could 
not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once 
i»  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition  of  the 
pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  ro\ing  tribes  of  the  desert;  and  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  modern  Bedoweens,  we  may  trace  the 
features  of  their  ancestors/  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses 
or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  con- 
ducted their  horses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  to  the 
same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.     Our  toil  is 

I'd,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  domi- 
nion over  the  useful  animals:  and  the  Arabian  shep- 
herd had  acquired  the  absolute  possession  of  a 
faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  slave.1 
\ral>ia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  natural- 
ist, is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the 
horse;  the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to 

zc,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  «-e- 
m.-rous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
\r;ihi;in  Mood:'"  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with 
superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  the  memory  of 
the  purest  race  :  the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price, 
loit  the  females  are  seldom  alienated  ;  and  the  birth 

■ilt,   pcrreja,  and  study,  the  Specimen   Hiltaris   Annum  of 

Peeock  '    Oxoo.  1650,  in  Ho.]    Th«  ti.irty  pages  of  text  and  version 

from  tdr-  Dynasties  ot  Oragory  Ataipharagius,  which 

tfterwardi  translated:  (Oxon    1663,  in  It-.,,  the  three  hundred 

arid  fifty  .  ight  riol<«  form  a  classic  and  original  work  on  the  Arabian 

v-    ■■  remarks  the  Ictbrophaci  of  the  coot  <>r  Bejsz,  (Peripins 

-  -ythra-i,  i.   12    and  beyond  Aden,  (p.  IS.)    It  teems  probable 

ut  l'":  •oores  in  the  largest  Bens*)  wen  occupied  i>\ 

<-<*  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyras  j  but  I  can  hardly  believe 

•  lonibals  were  left  amnnj  tli<-  Ravages  in  the  reign   of  Justi- 

Persic.  I.  i.  c.   I9.J 

'    Historise    Arahnm   of  Porock,  ».  2.  6.  Hd,  fcc. 

d  srviem,  in  1664,  to  thceanapof  the  emit  ol 

.•■•  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  I7IS.J  exhibits  a 

picture  ..f  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which  may 

be  illustrated  from  S  .       .    ,',.,„  dc  fAralrie,  p.  337—344.)  and 


The  horse. 


of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as 
a  subject  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulation.  These 
horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among  the  children 
of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains 
them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment. 
They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop  : 
their  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip :  their  powers  are 
reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit ;  but 
no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the 
stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  the 
rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift. 

mi     .,  i  •  \  r.  ,  The  camel. 

lhat  strong  and  patient  beast  of  bur- 
then can  perform,  without  eating  or  drinking,  a 
journey  of  several  days ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh 
water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of 
the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks 
of  servitude  :  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of  trans- 
porting a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  out- 
strips the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead, 
almost  every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man : 
her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious :  the  younger  and 
tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal :"  a  valuable  salt 
is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the 
deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls 
each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured 
into  the  garments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of 
the  Bedoweens.  In  the  rainy  seasons  they  consume 
the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert :  during 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  they 
remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hills 
of  Yemen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  licence  of  visit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a 
life  of  danger  and  distress  ;  and  though  sometimes, 
by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in 
the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury, 
than  the  proudest  emir,  who  marches  in  the  field 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be 
found  between  the  hordes  of  Scythia 
and  the  Arabian  tribes ;  since  many  of  the  latter 
were  collected  into  towns,  and  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time 
and  industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management 

Volney,  (torn.  i.  p.  343—385.)  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our  Syrian 
travellers. 

I  Head  (it  is  no  unpleasant  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the 
Home  and  the  Camel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  ile  Burton. 

in  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D'Arvieiix,  (p.  159  — 173.)  and  Niebuhr, 
'p.  142  -  144.)  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Hie  horses  of  Naged 
were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  serviceable, 
those  of  llijaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last 
class,  wre  generally  despised,  as  bavins  too  much  body  and  too  little 
spirit,  (D'llerbelot,  liibliot.  Orient,  p.  339.)  llieir  strength  was  requi- 
site to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armour. 

n  Qtti  raruibus  camclorum  vesci  Solent  odii  teuaces  sunt,  was  the 
opinion  of  an  Arabian  physician.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88.)  Mahomet 
lo'ii  elf,  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even 
mention  the  camel  ;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  wasalreadv  more 
luxurious.  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  404.) 


Cities  of  Arabia. 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


DOS 


Mecca : 


of  their  cattle :  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedo- 
wcens  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse,  some 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art 
and  knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of 
Arabia,0  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient 
and  populous  were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen  :  the 
towers  of  Saana,"  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of 
Merab,q  were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  the  Ho- 
meritcs ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by 
the  prophetic  glories  of  Medina1,  and  Mecca,5  near 
the  Red  sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The 
last  of  these  holy  places  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and 
the  termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its 
greatness,  which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing period,  exceeded  the  size  and  populousness 
of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  su- 
perstition, must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the 
choice  of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They 
erected  their  habitations  of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the 
foot  of  three  barren  mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock  ; 
the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter 
or  brackish  ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city  ; 
and  grapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from 
the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame  and  spirit  of  the 
Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicu- 
ous among  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  but  their  ungrateful 
soil  refused  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  their  position  was  favourable  to 
the  enterprises  of  trade.  By  the  sea-port  of  Gcdda, 
at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  they  maintained 
an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia ;  and  that 
christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were 
conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gcrrha  or  Katif,  in 
the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of 
rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  :c  and  from  thence, 


o  Yet  Marcian  of  Heraclea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16.  in  torn.  i.  Hudson 
Minor.  Geograph.)  reckons  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towns  in  Arabia 
Feelix.  The  size  of  the  towns  might  be  small — the  faith  of  the  writer 
might  be  large. 

P  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.  p.  54.)  to  Damas- 
cus, and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Iman  of  Yemen.  (Voyages  de  Nie- 
buhr,  torn.  i.  p.  331 — 342.)  Saana  is  twenty-four  parasangs  from  Dafar, 
(Abulfeda,  p.  51.)  and  sixty-eight  from  Aden,  (p.  53.) 

q  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  52.  Meriaba, 
or  Merab,  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of 
Augustus,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32.)  and  had  not  revived  in  the  four, 
teenth  century.  (Abulfed.  Descript.  Arab.  p.  58.) 

r  The  name  of  city,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  kot'  e£i>xfji\  to  Ya- 
treb,  (the  Iatrippa  of  the  Greeks,)  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The  distances 
from  Medina  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days' journey  of 
a  caravan:  (p.  15.)  to  Bahrein,  fifteen;  to  Bassora,  eighteen  ;  toCusah, 
twenty;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  twenty ;  to  Cairo,  twenty-five;  to 
Mecca,  ten  ;  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  42.)  or  Aden  thirty;  to  Cairo, 
thirty-one  days,  or  412  hours;  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477.)  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  D'Anville,  (Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  99.)  allows 
about  twenty-five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land 
of  frankincense  (Hadramant,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Far- 
tasch)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xii.  32.)  computes  sixty- 
five  mansions  of  camels.  These  measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate 
facts. 

s  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians.  (D'Her- 
belol,  Bibliotfieque  Orientale,  p.  368—371.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125 
— 128.  Abulfeda,  p.  11—40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
flic  city,  our  travellers  are  silent;  and  the  short  hints  of  Thevenot 
(Voyages  ilu  Levant,  part  i.  p.  490.)  are  taken  from  the  suspicious 
month  of  an  African  renegado.  Some  Persians  counted  G000  houses. 
(Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  107.) 

t  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  1110.  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Bassora, 
in  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  6. 

u  Mirum  dictu  ex  inuumeris  populis  pars  a=nua  in  commerciis  aut 


her  trade. 


with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  they  were 
floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and 
Syria  on  the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter, 
the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans  ;  and 
their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India 
from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the 
Red  sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merab,  in 
the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the 
Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aro- 
matics  ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was 
purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostraand  Damascus;  the 
lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and  riches  in  the 
streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united 
the  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise." 
The  perpetual  independence  of  the    -,         , .  , 

r      r  .  National  inde- 

Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  pendenceof  the 
among  strangers  and  natives  ;  and  the 
arts  of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event 
into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Ismacl.x  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither 
be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous;  the  king- 
dom of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by 
the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt/ 
and  the  Turks  :z  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian 
tyrant;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia a  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael 
and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are 
temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  : 
the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ara- 
bia; the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks0  may  ex- 
ercise a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is 
reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whom 
it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack. 


in  latrociniis  degit.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32.)  See  Hale's  Koran,  Sural. 
cvi.  p.  503.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
361.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  i.  p.  72.  120.  126,  &c. 

x  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist.  vol.  xx.  octavo  edition)  has 
formally  demonstrated  the  fruth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs.  A  critic,  besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  (Genes,  xvi.  12.)  the  extent  of  the  application, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree. 

y  It  was  subdued,  A.  D.  1 173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites.  (Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  425.     D'Herbelot,  p.  477.) 

z  By  the  lieutenant  of  Sulyman,  (A.  D.  1538.)  and  Selim  II.  (1568.) 
See  Cantimer's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  201.  221.  The  pasha, 
who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenfy-one  beys,  but  no  revenue  was 
ever  remitted  to  the  Porte,  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Otto- 
manno,  p.  124.)  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the  year  1630.  (Nie- 
buhr,  p.  167,  168.) 

a  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  principal  cities  were  Bostraand  Petra,  which  dated  their 
aera  from  the  year  105.  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Trajan.  (Dion.  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii.)  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the 
\abatha?ans  ;  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Ismael.  (Gen.  xxv.  12,  &c.  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jerom,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Calmet.)  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of  ten  davs'  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  zElah,  (I'rocop.  de  Bell.  Persic. "l.  i.  c.  19.)"an'd  tho 
Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house,  ( Arrian  in  Periplo 
Maris  Erythraei,  p.  11.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  at  a  place  (Kevnn  Kafir), 
Pagus  Albus  Hawara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina.  (D'Anville,  Memoire 
sur  I'Egypte,  p.  243.)  These  real  possessions,  and  some  naval  inroads 
of  Trajan,  (Peripl.  p.  14,  15  )  are  magnified  by  history  and  medals  into 
the  Woman  conouest  of  Arabia. 

b  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  302,  303.  329—331.)  affords 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 


The  obvious  erases  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on 
the  character  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  aires 
before  Mahomet.'"  their  intrepid  valour  had  been 
severely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offensive  and 
defensive  war.  The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a 
soldier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep 
ami  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ; 
but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir, 
is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise 
the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  scy- 
mitar.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is 
the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding 
generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  descent, 
and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common 
enemy  :  and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the 
Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pil- 
laged by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  confederates. 
When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is 
in  the  front;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days 
can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
disappear  before  the  conqueror;  the  secret  waters 
of  the  desert  elude  his  search  ;  and  his  victorious 
troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burn- 
ing solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedo- 
weens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own 
freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  Happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions 
of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude  ;d 
and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction 
of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted.  When 
Mahomet  erected  his  holy  standard^  that  kingdom 
was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven 
princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
master.  The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  re- 
nt the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were 
<li\iflcd  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel 
of  the  east :  the  tribe  of  (j'assan  was  allowed  to  en- 
camp on  the  Syrian  territory:  the  princes  of  Hira 
were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to 
i In  southward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  ser- 
vice in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vigorous  ;  but  their 


■  DMafM  Siculm,  'torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  p.  390—393.  edit.  Weaseling,)  lias 
clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  tin:  Nabatha-an  Aral)*,  who  resisted  the 
arms  of  Antigonus  arid  hi'  son. 

-  ratal  xvi.  p.  1127— 1129.  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  vi.  32.  /Klius 
•  .alius  landed  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  I  thousand  miles  into  the 
!.,rl  '.f  Vernen  between  Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  lion  ante  devictil 
'•••be*  recital  [Od.  p.  i.  S9.j  and  the  mlacti  Arabum  thesauri  (Od.  iii. 
M     >.f  Horace,  attest  the  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

UK  imperfect  hi»tory  of  Yemen  in  I'ocock,  Specimen,  p.  55— 
'/,  -.f  (lira,  p.  f/i— 74.  of  Gassan,  p.  75—78.  an  far  as  it  could  be  known 
or  preserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance. 

1    The   2'J(,'jrnnK'l    ^i;A'J,    Ili'OKiOl'.     T'll'TU,   KM    TO   IT  \  1 1 ",  O  V     fllfTtilv     <[,}]- 

furopuu  *■•<  aiifworott  are  described  by  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legation. 

p.  MB  I'rocopius,  'de  Bell  I'ersic.  I.  i.  t.  17.  19.  I.  ii.  c.  16.]  and,  in 
the  mo«t  lively  colours,  by  Amrnianus  Marcellinus,  (I.  xiv.  c,  4.)  who 
bad  "pokei!  of  then]  as  early  as  the  retell  of  Marcus. 

r  Th«-  name  whi'h,  used  by  I'tolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined, 
by  Arnmianiii  and  I'rocopius  in  a  larger, MOM,  has  been  derived,  ri- 
diculously, from  Saruh,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village 


friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their 
enmity  capricious  :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite 
than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbarians  ;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and 
to  despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and 
of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Ara- 
bian tribes f  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Saracens,8 
a  name  which  every  christian  mouth  has  been  taught 
to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 
The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may   __  .    . 

J      .      *  '     Their  domestic 

vainly  exult  in  their  national  indepen-  freedom  and  cha- 
dence :  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  rac  er' 
and  he  enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society, 
without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In 
every  tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has 
exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their 
equals.  The  dignities  of  sheich  and  emir  invariably 
descend  in  this  chosen  race  ;  but  the  order  of  suc- 
cession is  loose  and  precarious  ;  and  the  most  worthy 
or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the 
simple,  though  important,  office  of  composing  dis- 
putes by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their 
example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has 
been  permitted  to  command  the  countrymen  of  Ze- 
nobia. h  The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes 
produces  an  army  ;  their  more  lasting  union  consti- 
tutes a  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of 
emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may 
deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the 
kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their 
power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion 
of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
mild  and  parental  jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is  free, 
their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert  is  open,  and 
the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual 
and  voluntary  compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Ye- 
men supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch  ; 
but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endan- 
gering his  life,'  the  active  powers  of  government 
must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magis- 
trates. The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather  the  substance, 
of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet, 
and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country  ; 
but  they  reigned,  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their  wisdom 
and  integrity  ;  their  influence  was  divided  with  their 

of  Saraka  ((itni  Na/3aTaio»t,   Stephen,   de  Urbibus,)  more  plausibly 
from  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  oriental 

«,: .: —    /unl«:«»n-    ii...    ^  i ........  I     I     ......    n    o    I>......-|      w....... ....... 


im.  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.j  who  expressly  remarns  me  western  anu  soum- 
ern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  allude  to  any  national  cha- 
racter ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not 
in  the  Arabic,  but  ill  a  foreign  language. 

h  Saraceni ....  rnulieresaiunt  in  eosregnare.(ExpositiototiusMundi, 
p.  3.  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.)  The  reijrn  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesias- 
tical  story.     I'ocock.  Specimen,  p.  69.  83. 


Mo 


ftnacXct 


,v,  is  the  report  of  Agatharades,  (de 
Maii  Itubro,  p.  G3,  f>4.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  Diodortis  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  I. 
iii.  c.  47.  p.  215.)  and  Strata,  (I.  xvi.  p.  1 124.)  But  I  much  Suspect  that 
this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  the 
credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms   into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a 
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patrimony;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the 
uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they  con- 
vened the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  since  man- 
kind must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey, 
the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient 
Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom. k 
But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different 
cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member 
possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  simple 
state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each 
of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will 
of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere 
virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety  ;  the  love 
of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits 
of  self-command  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards 
him  from  the  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  dan- 
ger, and  of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the 
mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanour:  his 
speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise,  he  is  seldom 
provoked  to  laughter,  his  only  gesture  is  that  of 
stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  man- 
hood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  su- 
periors without  awe.1  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens 
survived  their  conquests:  the  first  caliphs  indulged 
the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects  : 
they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the 
congregation  :  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  em- 
pire was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbassides 
adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the 
Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 
Civil  wars  and  ^n  tne  study  of  nations  and  men,  we 
private  revenge.  may  observe  the  causes  that  render 
them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social 
character.  The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound 
the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty 
of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present 
hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  division  of  the 
earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  ;  and  that 
the  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael  might  recover,  by 
fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the 
remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally 
addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise  :  the  caravans 
that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  ; 
and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job 
and  Sesostris,"1  have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapa- 

k  Non  gloriabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  elo- 
quentia.  (Sephadius,  apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161,  162.)  This  gift 
of  speech  they  shared  only  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  sententious 
Arabs  would  probably  have  disdained  the  simple  and  sublime  logic  of 
Demosthenes. 

1  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  D'Arvienx,  D'Herbelot,  and  Nie- 
buhr,  represent,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabs,  which  are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages 
in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 

m  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia 
which  Sesostris  built  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis.  (Diodor.  Sicul. 
torn.  i.  I.  i.  p.  67.)    Under  the  name  of  Hycsos,  the  shepherd  kings, 


cious  spirit.  If  a  Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a 
solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him, 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undress  thyself,  thy 
aunt  (my  wife)  is  without  a  garment."  A  ready 
submission  entitles  him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will 
provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must 
expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in 
legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  asso- 
ciates, are  branded  with  their  genuine  name  ;  but 
the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The  temper 
of  a  people,  thus  armed  against  mankind,  was 
doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  licence  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe, 
the  right  of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to  a 
small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list 
of  respectable  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with 
impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin 
against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of 
the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of 
language  and  manners  :  and  in  each  community, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  was  mute  and 
impotent.  Of  the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded 
Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles"  are  recorded 
by  tradition :  hostility  was  imbittered  with  the 
rancour  of  civil  faction  ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose 
or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
kindle the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  In  private  life,  every  man,  at 
least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour,  which 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its 
deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the 
honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards,  is  most 
easily  wounded ;  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous 
word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender  ;  and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that 
they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is 
familiar  to  the  barbarians  of  every  age :  but  in 
Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own 
hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of 
the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  person,  and 
transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and  most  consider- 
able of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injured. 
If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their 
turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  ;  the 
individuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice 
and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years  may  sometimes  elapse 
before  the  account  of  vengeance  be  finally  settled.0 
This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgive- 

they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt.  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98— 
163,  &c.) 

n  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200,  (D'Herbelot,  Biblio- 
theque  Orientale,  p.  75.)  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ay  am 
al  Arab,  the  battles  of  the  Arabs,  lived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
tury.  The  famous  war  of  Dalies  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two 
horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb.  (Pocock,  Specimen, 
p.  48.) 

o  The  modern  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of 
murder,  are  described  by  Niebuhr.  (Description,  p.  26—31.)  The 
harsher  features  of  antiquity  may  be  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  2.  p.  20. 
c.  17.  p.  230.  with  Sale's  Observations. 
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Annual  true?. 


MSB,  has  been  moderated,  however,  by  the  maxim 
of  honour,  which  require  in  every  private  encounter 
some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers 
and  weapons.  An  annual  festival  of 
two,  perhaps  of  four,  months,  was 
observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
during  \\  hich  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed 
both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility;  and  this 
partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  the 
habits  of  anarchy  and  warfares 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge 

Their  social  .        .  ...       .    „ 

qualification  was  attempered  by  the  milder  influence 
MiTiitaea.  0f  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary 
peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized 
rations  of  the  ancient  world  :  the  merchant  is  the 
friend  of  mankind:  and  the  annual  caravans  im- 
ported the  Gist  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness 
into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps,  of  the  desert. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their 
language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean 
tongues ;  the  independence  of  the  tribes  was  marked 
bv  their  peculiar  dialects  ;*  but  each,  after  their 
own.  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  per- 
spicuous idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  language  outstripped  the 
refinement  of  manners ;  and  her  speech  could 
diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two 
hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the 
thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious 
dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illite- 
rate people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homerites  were 
inscribed  with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character; 
but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at 
Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after 
the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of 
metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the  free- 
born  eloquence  of  the  Arabians;  but  their  penetra- 
tion was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
Strong  Mid  sententious,*  and  their  more  elaborate 
compositions  were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect 
to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The 
genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was 
celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kin- 
dred tribes.  A  solemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a 
chorus  of  women,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  dis- 
playing the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the 
presence  Of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of 
thfir  native  tribe;  that  a  champion  had  now  ap- 
peared to  \ indicate  their  rights  ;  that  a  herald  had 
raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The 
p  PmmpiM  ''le  Bell.  Pernio.  I.  i.  c.  ifi.)  (tlnai  tin-  tiro  holy  monthi 

al>oiit  the   summer  solstice.     The  Arabians  consecrate  /OUT   mouth*   of 

--ili»:  lint,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth)  ami  pretend,  that 
in  a  ion::  series  of  *;<■+  the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  i«r  six  timet. 
(Sales  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147—150.  and  Hotel  on  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  194,  &.c.  Ca«iri,  Bibliot.  B'wpaoo-Arauica, 
torn.  li.  p.  2/1,  21.1 

in,    in   the   eecond  century,   remarks  fin   Peripla    Maris   l.rv- 

llie    partial    or    total    difference   of   the   dialects  of  the 

Aral*.     Their  language  and   letters  are  copiou«ly  treated   by  Ppcock, 

\'i\  ,  Caiiri,  'Bibliot.    Ilispano. Arahica,    torn.    |.n, 

i.  p.  25,    8cc.;  and    N letmhr,  (Description  de  IWrabic, 

p.  72-Wj J     I  pa*  slightly  ;    I  am  not  fund  of  repeating  words  like  a 

parrot. 


Love  of  poetry. 


distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first 
Moslems  ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  con- 
tributed to  refine  and  harmonize  the  barbarians. 
Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not 
only  of  corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  generous  emulation 
of  the  bards ;  the  victorious  performance  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs  ;  and 
we  may  read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original 
poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.5  The  Arabian 
poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age  ; 
and  if  they  sympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  country- 
men. The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and 
valour  was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song ;  and 
when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a 
despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  Examples  of 
to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.'  The  generosity. 
same  hospitality,  which  was  practised  by  Abraham, 
and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the 
camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the 
terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or 
hesitation,  the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their 
honour  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is 
kind  and  respectful ;  he  shares  the  wealth,  or  the 
poverty,  of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he 
is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are 
more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or 
a  friend  ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could  deserve  the 
public  applause,  must  have  surpassed  the  narrow 
measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A  dispute 
had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was 
entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive 
application  was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed 
most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of 
Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his 
foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
a  suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of 
God,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress ! "  He  in- 
stantly dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his 
camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an  honoured 
kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second 
suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately added,  "  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  (it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house,)  and 
here  is  an  order,  that  will  entitle  you  to  a  camel 
and  a  slave  :"  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke, 

r  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  ct  le  Cheval)  is  re- 
lated, to  prove  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  120,  121.  Gagoier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  37— 4(i.)  hut 
D'Arvieux,  or  rather  La  Rogue,  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  93.)  denies 
the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Bedoweens.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
nine  sentences  of  AH  (translated  by  Ocfcley,  London,  171H)  afford  a 
lust  and  favourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit. 

»  I'oeotk  (Specimen,  p.  158— 161.1  and  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Ilispano- 
Arabica,  torn,  i  p.  4H.  84,  Sec.  119.  torn,  ii.  p.  17,  fitc.)  speak  of  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet:  the  seven  poems  of  tin  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  sir  William  Jones ;  but  bis  honourable 
misdion  to  India  has  deprived  ns  of  his  own  notes,  far  more  interesting 
than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 

t  SjIc'o  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  2ft,  30. 
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praised  and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward  with 
a  gentle  reproof,  that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he 
had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  heroes, 
the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  sup- 
porting his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves. 
"  Alas  !"  he  replied,  "  my  coffers  are  empty  !  but 
these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them." 
At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped 
along  the  wall  with,  his  staff.  The  character  of 
Hatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue ; u  he 
was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and  a  suc- 
cessful robber :  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his 
hospitable  feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant 
enemy,  he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil. 
The  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws 
of  justice:  they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,"  as  well 
as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  a 
primitive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  visible 
image  of  a  Deity :  their  number  and  distance  convey 
to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of 
boundless  space :  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked 
on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  cor- 
ruption or  decay:  the  regularity  of  their  motions 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ; 
and  their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages 
the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of 
astronomy  was  cultivated  at  Babylon ;  but  the 
school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament  and  a 
naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches,  they 
steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars:  their  names, 
and  order,  and  daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the 
curiosity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedoween  ;  and  he 
was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty-eight 
parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  con- 
stellations who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the 
thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere  ; 
and  some  metaphysical  powers  were  necessary  to 
sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  resur- 
rection of  bodies  :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the 
grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another 
life  ;  and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies 
that  they  were  still  endowed  with  consciousness 
and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of 
the  blind  mythology  of  the  barbarians;  of  the  local 

u  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  458.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  118.  C'aab  and  Hesnus  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43.  46.  48.) 
were  likewise  conspicuous  for  their  liberality  ;  and  the  latter  is  elegant- 
ly praised  by  an  Arabian  poet :  "  Videbis  cum  cum  accesserisexultan- 
tem,  ac  si  dares  illi  quod  ab  illo  petis." 

x  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, may  be  found  in  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  89—136.  163,  164.)  His 
profound  erudition  is  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14—24.)  and  Assemartni  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  iv.  p.  580—590.)  has  added  some  valuable  remarks. 

y  'lepoi/  aftoncLTuv  idpi'Tou  Tifxayfjiei'oi'  viro  ttuvtwi'  Apa/3ov  vrepiTTO- 
TepoK.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  211.)  The  character  and  position 
are  so  correctly  apposite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passage 
should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application.  Yet  this 
famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  Agatharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro, 
p.  58.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  whom  Diodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the 
description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  ?  Or 
was  the  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Rome  650  and  746,  the  dates 


deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their 
sex   or    titles,   their  attributes,    or   subordination. 
Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior, 
created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his 
fantastic  worship  ;  but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has 
bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of 
Mecca.     The  genuine  antiquity  of  the    The  Caaba  or 
Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  christian  temple  of  Mecca. 
aera:  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  the 
Greek  historian  Diodorus y  has  remarked,  between 
the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabaeans,  a  famous  temple, 
whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Ara- 
bians :  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually 
renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by 
a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven 
hundred  years  before  the   time  of  Mahomet.2     A 
tent,  or  a  cavern,  might  suffice  for  the  worship  of 
the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has 
been  erected  in  its  place  ;  and  the  art  and  power  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  east  have  been  confined  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  model.*     A  spacious  por- 
tico includes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba  ;  a  square 
chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad, 
and  twenty-seven  high  :  a  door  and  a  window  admit 
the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three 
pillars  of  wood  ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges 
the  rain-water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is  protected 
by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.     The  tribe  of 
Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody 
of  the  Caaba :  the  sacerdotal  office  devolved  through 
four  lineal  descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites,  from  whence  he 
sprung,*was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  their  country.15    The  precincts  of  Mecca  en- 
joyed the  rights   of  sanctuary ;    and,  in   the   last 
month   of  each   year,    the   city   and   temple   were 
crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  pre- 
sented their  vows  and  offerings  in  the  house  of  God. 
The  same  rites,  which  are  now  accomplished  by  the 
faithful  mussulman,  were  invented  and  practised  by 
the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.     At  an  awful  dis- 
tance they  cast  away  their  garments:  seven  times, 
with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the   Caaba,  and 
kissed  the  black  stone  :  seven  times  they  visited  and 
adored  the  adjacent  mountains:  seven  times  they 
threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina :  and  the  pil- 
grimage was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by 
a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of 
their  hair  and  nails  in   the    consecrated   ground. 
Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba 

of  their  respective  histories'!  (Dodwell,  in  Dissert,  ad  torn.  i.  Hudson, 
p.  72.  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p. 770.) 

z  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years,  before  the  christian  aera. 
The  veil  or  curtain,  which  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen.  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6. 
p.   14.) 

a  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale, 
the  Universal  History,  &c.)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  which  Reland  (de 
Religione  Mohammedica,  p.  113 — 123.)  has  corrected  and  explained 
from" the  best  authorities.  For  the  description  and  legend  of  the  Caaba, 
consult.  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  115—122.)  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale 
of  D'Herbelot,  (Caaba,  Hagir,  Zemzem,  &c.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  114—122.) 

b  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the  Caaba, 
A.  D.  440;  but  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jannabi,  (Gagnier, 
Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  65—69.)  and  by  Abuli'cda,  (in  Vit.  Moham. 
c.  6.  p.  13.) 
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their  domestic  worship:  the  temple  was  adorned,  or 
defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men, 
eagles.  lions,  and  antelopes  :  and  most  conspicuous 
was  the  statue  of  Hebal.  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his 
hand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the 
instruments  and  symbols  of  profane  divination. 
But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts : 
the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a 
pillar  or  a  tablet :  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were 
hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black 
stone'  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the 
reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to 
,    Peru  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  univer- 

Nacrinces  and 

'"<■*•  sally  prevailed ;  and  the  votary  has 
expressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying,  or 
consuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  mand  is 
the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public 
calamity  :  the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human 
gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among 
the  Arabs  :  in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was  annually 
sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians;e  and  a 
roval  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince 
of  the  Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.'  A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the 
altar,  exhibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort 
of  fanaticism  :  the  deed,  or  the  intention,  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash 
vow.  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
hundred  camels.  In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the 
Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from 
the  taste  of  swine's  flesh  ;s  they  circumcised11  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty:  the  same  customs, 
without  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran, 
have  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and 
proselytes.  It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured, 
that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  stubborn  pre- 
judices of  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to 
believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  practice  con- 
genial to  the  climate  of  Mecca,  might  become  use- 

e  Id  the  second  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabs 
tl*  worship  of  a  rtone —  Apa/3ioi  a(j3ovm  fitv,  bvrum  de  ouk  oiia,  to  oe 
.  tion*.  \i0o*  r\v  T€Tp<i7o>vof,  (Dissert,  viii.  torn.  i.  p.  142.  edit. 
Renke,    and   the   reproach   is   furiously   re-echoed    by   the   christians. 
'Clemens   Alex,    in   Protreptico,   p.   40.  Arnobius  contra  Gentes,  I.  vi. 
^  •  t    tliese  stones  were  no  other   than  the   ftmrvXa  of  Syria 
and    Greece,   v,  renowned    in   sacred   and   profane  antiquity.    (Euseb. 
1  i  angel.  I    i.  p.  37.  Marsbam,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54—56.) 
-  T  i  •  I  wo  horrid  subjects  of  \vopnVvata  and  n<nou(Wia,  are  accurately 
diafMMd  l,y  the  learned  Sir  John  Marsbam.  rCauoii.  Chron.  p.  76—78. 
.»l — 3M       BanchnDMlbo  derives  the   Phoenician   sacrifices   from    the 
example  of  ( hronus  ,    but  we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronus  lived   be- 
fore, or  after,  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  be  lived  at  all. 

■  K.jr  .-.,-  fcovos  vaito  iHvov,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry  ;  but 
be  likewise  imputes  to  the  Roman  the  same  barbarous  custom,  which, 
I  '  <  •  '.",  had  tieen  finally  abolished.  Dumif-tha,  D.ium.it  al  Gcn- 
dal,  is  r...'.r..t  by  Ptolemy.  Tahul.  p.  .'(7.  Arabia,  p.  B— 30.)  and  Abnl. 
'•'da,  [p.  57.,  and  may  lie  found  in  D  Anvillc's  maps,  in  the  mid-desert 
between  Chaihar  and  Tadmor. 

(  Pp^-opins.  Me  Bell.  Per«ico,  I.  i.  c.  28.)  F.va(frius,  (I.  vi.  c.  21.) 
and  Poeork,  [Specimen,  p.  72.  86  )  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Arale.  in  the  sixth  century  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah,  is 
a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact.  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  n. 
W-K4.,  ' 

■rniboj  abstinent,    says  Solinii",  'Polyhistor.   c.  3.1.)   who 
•     ■-      .i.  the  "..I  range  KpHMitWD,  that  hogs  cannot 
lue  m  Arabia      The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  I  natural  .mil  super- 
stitious horror  for  that  unclean  beast.    'Marshall!,  Canon,  p.  205        The 
<bians  likeDise   practiced,   post    coitum,    the  rile  of   ablution, 
(ilcrodot.  I.  i.  c.  00.)  which  u  sanctified   by  the  Mahometan  law.  (Ke- 


less  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or 
the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free  :  the  adjacent  king-  Introduc,ion  of 
doms  were  shaken  by  the  storms  of  tne  Sabians. 
conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled 
to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what 
they  thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed. 
The  religions  of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the 
Jews  and  christians,  were  disseminated  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  sea.  In  a  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was  diffused  over  Asia  by 
the  science  of  the  Chaldeans'  and  the  arms  of  the 
Assyrians.  From  the  observations  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Babylon k  de- 
duced the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods,  or  angels,  who  directed 
the  course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irre- 
sistible influence  on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of 
the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images 
and  talismans  ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were 
dedicated  to  their  respective  deities  ;  the  Sabians 
prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.1 
But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always 
ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they 
held  a  singular  agreement  with  their  Jewish  cap- 
tives ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel 
has  transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the  polytheists 
into  the  christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of 
Bassora.m  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned 
by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the 
Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword 
of  Alexander  ;  Persia  groaned  above  five  hundred 
years  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  purest  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  of 
idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the 
freedom  of  the  desert."  Seven  hundred 
years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia  :  and  a  far  greater  mul- 


The  Magians. 


The  Jews. 


land,  p.  75,  &c.  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shah  Abbas,  torn.  iv. 
p.  71,  &c.) 

h  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they 
hold  circumcision  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Maho- 
met was  miraculously  born  without  a  foreskin.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p. 
319,  320.     Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  106,  107.) 

i  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  142—145.)  has  cast  on  their  reli- 
gion the  curious  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy 
would  be  far  more  valuable;  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of 
reason,  since  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number  of 
the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 

k  Simplicity,  (who  quotes  Porphyry,)  de  Ccelo,  I,  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p. 
123.  lin.  18.  apud  Marsbam,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  doubts  the  fact, 
because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Chaldean 
observations  is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  communicated,  at  the  request  of 
Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  llipparchus.  What  a  moment  in  the  an- 
nals of  science ! 

1  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  138  — 116  )  Hottinger,  (Hist.  Orient,  p. 
102—203.)  Hyde,  (de  Religione  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  124.  128,  &c.) 
D'Herhelot,  (Sabi,  p.  725,  726.)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p. 
14,  15.)  rather  excite  than  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  the  last  of 
theft  writers  confounds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Arabs 

m  D'Anvillc  (I'l.uphrat.s  de  le  Tigre,  p.  130-147.)  will  fix  I  he  posi- 
tion of  these  ambiguous  christians;    Aenmai I  (Bibliot  Oriental. 

torn.  iv.  p.  607—614.)  may  explain  their  tenets.  Hut  it  is  a  slippery 
task  to  ascertain  the  creed' of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  disclose  their  secret  traditions. 

D  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de 
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titude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars 
of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles 
aspired  to  liberty  and  power :  they  erected  syna- 
gogues in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the 
outward  mark  of  circumcision.  The  christian 
missionaries  were  still  more  active  and 
successful :  the  catholics  asserted  their 
universal  reign  ;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed 
successively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichaeans  dis- 
persed their  phantastic  opinions  and  apocryphal 
gospels  ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of 
Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed 
by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops."  The 
liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes  :  each 
Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private 
religion  :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was 
mingled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and 
philosophers.  A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was 
inculcated  by  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers  ; 
the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted 
above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has 
often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry 
of  his  angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or 
justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable  miracles,  the 
order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs 
acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected  his 
worship  ;p  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction 
that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry. 
The  Jews  and  christians  were  the  people  of  the 
book ;  the  Bible  was  already  translated  into  the 
Arabic  language,*1  and  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implaca- 
ble enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of 
their  nation.  They  applauded  the  birth  and  pro- 
mises of  Ismael ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
Abraham  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the 
creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed  with  equal 
credulity  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the 
dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The    base   and   plebeian   origin   of 

Birth  and  educa.     '  -  ,  «  .»-  «        i  n 

tion  of  Mahomet,  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  calumny  of 
A.  D.  569-609.    the  christjar)S>r  who  exalted  instead  of 

degrading  the  merit  of  their  adversary.     His  descent 

Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  114.)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians.  (Po- 
cock.  Specimen,  p.  146 — 150.) 

o  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by 
Pocock  from  Sharestani,  &c.  (Specimen,  p.  60.  134,  &c.)  Hottinger, 
(Hist.  Orient,  p.  212—238.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  474—476.) 
Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  185.  torn.  viii.  p.  280.)  and  Sale. 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  &c.  33,  &c.) 

p  In  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of 
the  idol,  not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron.  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  108,  109.) 

q  Our  versious  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  christian,  appear  more 
recent  than  the  Koran  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be 
fairly  inferred, — 1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  synagogue,  of 
expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
the  country.  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  2EStniopic 
versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all  the  barbaric  lan- 
guages. (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  34.  93—97. 
Simeon,  Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  torn.  i.  p.  180,  181. 
282—286.  293.  305,  306.  torn.  iv.  p.  206.) 

r  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  lit  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,  &c. 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  136.)  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet  was 
of  the  race  of  Ismael,  ck  /mat  YevncwTaTiir  4>v\ri9.  (Chronograph,  p.  277  ) 


from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable  ;  but 
if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree6  are  dark  and 
doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  generations  of 
pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  The  grand- 
father of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of 
Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  who  re- 
lieved the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of 
commerce.  Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the 
liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of 
the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the 
christian  princes  of  Abyssinia  :  their  vassal  Abrahah 
was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the  honour  of 
the  cross  ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train 
of  elephants,  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty 
was  proposed  ;  and,  in  the  first  audience,  the  grand- 
father of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitution  of  his 
cattle.  "  And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "  do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your 
temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my 
own  ;  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will 
defend  their  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The 
want  of  provisions,  or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish, 
compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat : 
their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  mira- 
culous flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones 
on  the  heads  of  the  infidels  ;  and  the  Deliverance  of 
deliverance  was  long  commemorated  Mecca. 

by  the  aera  of  the  elephant.'  The  glory  of  Abdol 
Motalled  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness, 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six 
daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Ab- 
dallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the 
Arabian  youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  Amina,  of  the  noble 
race  of  the  Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said 
to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet, 
or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  only  son  of  Ab- 
dallah  and  Amina,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,"  whose  victory  would 
have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the 
christians.     In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived 

s  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2.)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  p.  25—27.)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy 
of  the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity :  at 
Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  That  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet, 
a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  instead  of  seventy-five, 
generations.  2.  That  the  modern  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of  their  his- 
tory, and  careless  of  their  pedigree.  (Voyage  de  d'Arvieux,  p.  100. 103.) 

t  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  hundred  and 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prefat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p. 
18,  &c.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which 
may  be  illustrated  from  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  12.)  and 
Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  64.)  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48.)  calls 
it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mahomet;  but  Sale,  (Koran,  p.  501-503.) 
who  is  half  a  mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  doctor 
for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci  (Alcoran, 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  14.  torn.  ii.  |t.  823.)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil, 
and  extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God  would  not 
have  defended  against  the  christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba. 

u  The  safest  seras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2.)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks,  882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1316,  equally  lead  us 
to  the  year  569.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  dark  and  uncertain 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  15.)  who, 
from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  the 
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of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather;  his 
uncles  were  strong:  and  numerous ;  and  in  the 
division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was 
reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  .Ethiopian  maid- 
servant. At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war, 
Abu  Taleb.  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was 
the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  youth  :  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a 
rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded 
his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  an- 
tiquitv.  recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and 
Cadijah  :  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  :  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of 
twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle."  By 
this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to 
the  station  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  judicious 
matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues,  till,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,3  he  assumed  the  title  of 
a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 
Qualifications  of  According  to  the  tradition  of  his 
the  prophet,  companions,  Mahomet2  was  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the 
orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public 
or  private  audience.  They  applauded  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his 
countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the 
soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious 
politeness  of  his  country  :  his  respectful  attention 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  con- 
descension and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of 
Mecca  :  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  his  views  ;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy 
were  imputed  to  personal  friendship  or  universal 
benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious  and  re- 
tentive, his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination 
sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive. 
He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought  and 
action  ;  and,  although  his  designs  might  gradually 
expand   with   his  success,   the  first  idea  which  he 

10th  of  Novemlier.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of  the 
Greek*,  which  is  assigned  by  EhMCin  'Hist.  Saracen,  p.  5.)  and  Abul- 
pharaguiv  Dynast,  p.  101.  and  Errata  Pbcock'l  version.)  While  we 
refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was 
•it  of  his  own  age. 

i  \i  ipi  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and 
nephew.  Lain  Dei,  qo)  nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami,  et  semine  Ismaelis  con- 
•  t  not. i"  regfODCin  sarram  iledit,  et  nos  jinlircs  liominilins  sta- 
tu;! I'orro  Mohammed  films  Abdallahi  Deporii  mei  fnepox  meuxj 
0110  mm  ex  3<)iio  hbrabilor  e  Korashidis  fpiispiam  ctn  nou  pru-pon- 
dtntiiriis  est,  bomfate  et  cxrellcntia,  el  intcllecti'i  et  gloria,  et  acu- 
min",  etsi  opum  mops  fnerit,  (et  rerte  opes  umbra  tranjieni  sunt  et 
depositurn  quod  reddi  debet,)  desidcrio  Chadijse  filiie  Chowailedi  tene. 
tur,  et  ilia  »icissim  ipsms  (|iii<f|iiid  .-intern  dotis  vice  petieritia,  ego  in 
rne  watipjatn.  'Poroi  k,  Specimens  septim.'i  parte  hbn  Bbfl  llamil'im.j 

r  The  private  hfe  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  pre. 
■trved  by  Abulfeda,  'in  \  it.  c.  '5—7.;  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine 
or  apocryphal   note,  who  are  alleged   by   Hottingcr,  'Hist.   Orient     p. 

'j»\    21  ton.  i.  p.  10— 14.)  and  Gagnier.( Vie de Mahomet, 

torn   i    ;,    '7_|;i 

»  Abalfeda,  in  Vit.  r.  ixv.  ixvi.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  Hi, 
:.  27j  280  '  ■•■  t<est  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of  the 
prophet  are  derived  from  Ayesha,  All,  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier, 

torn.  ii.    p.    2T7.   O'kley's    Mi«t.  of   the    S.irao  ns,    vol    ii    p     I  I'l        HI 
named  the  Father  of  a  Cat,  who  died  in  the  year  69  of  the  Mcgira. 


entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp 
of  an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of 
Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest 
race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and 
the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  en- 
hanced by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable 
silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence,  Maho- 
met wasi  an  illiterate  barbarian  :  his  youth  had 
never  been  instructed  ^n  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  ;a  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him 
from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived  of  those 
faithful  mirrorsr  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds 
of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and 
of  man  was  open  to  his  view  :  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical 
observations  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian 
traveller. h  He  compares  the  nations  and  the  reli- 
gions of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  and  Roman  monarchies ;  beholds,  with 
pity  and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  ; 
and  resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king, 
the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the 
Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest, 
that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the 
temples,  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet 
into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and 
Damascus :  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age 
when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle  ; 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon 
as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah. 
In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye 
of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to 
his  grosser  companions  ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge 
might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked 
his  curiosity;  and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or 
writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  far  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world. 
From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world,  the  pil- 
grims of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled,  by  the 
calls  of  devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free  con- 
course of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native 
tongue,  might  study  the  political  state  and  character 
of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews 
and  christians.     Some  useful  strangers  might  be 

»  Those  who  helieve  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  are  incapa- 
hie  of  reading  what  is  written,  with  another  pen,  in  the  Su rats,  or 
Chapters  of  the  Koran  vii.  xxix.  xcvi.  These  texts,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted,  without  doubt,  by  Ahulfeda,  (ill  Vit.  c.  vii.) 
Gagnier,  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15.)  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  151.)  Relaitd, 
(de  Religione  Mohammedica,  p.  23G.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary  Dig. 
cotirse,  p.  42.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to  accuse 
the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Two  short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  were  surely  not  suffi- 
cient to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca  :  it  was  not 
in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  treaty,  that  Mahomet  would  have  dropped 
the  mask;  nor  can  any  conclusion  he  drawn  from  the  words  of  disease 
and  delirium.  The  lettered  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  the  prophetic 
character,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private  life,  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own  family,  would  have  been 
the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy.  (Whites  Ser- 
mons, p.  203,  201.  Notes,  p.  xxxvi.— xxxviii.) 

b  The  Count  de  Bmilaiiivilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  202-228.) 
lends  his  Arabian  pupil,  like  the  Telemaehua  of  IVnclnn,  or  the  Cyrus 
of  Ramsay.  1 1  is  journey  to  the  court,  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction  ; 
nor  can  I  trace  the' origin  of  his  exclamation,  "  Les  Grerssnnt  poiirlant 

deshnmmes."    The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  expressed  by  almost  all 

the  Arabian    writer*)  both    Mahometans  and    christians.   (Gagnier  ad 
Abulfcd.  p.  10.) 
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tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named 
the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom 
they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Koran.c  Conversation  enriches  the 
understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius  ; 
and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a 
single  artist.  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet 
was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation :  each 
year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew 
from  the  world,  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in 
the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca/  he  con- 
sulted the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose 
abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam, 
he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fic- 
tion, That  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apolo- 
gists, that  while  the  learned  nations 
of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  poly- 
theism, their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  pre- 
served the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be 
reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  virtue :  his 
metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed  ;  but 
each  page  of  the  pentateuch  and  the  prophets  is  an 
evidence  of  his  power:  the  unity  of  his  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law ;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible  image 
of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified, 
fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of 
the  synagogue  ;  and  the  authority  of  Mahomet  will 
not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of 
Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.e 
But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or 
daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God.  In 
the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest 
and  audacious  :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence, 
in  their  celestial  hierarchy  ;  and  in  the  Magian 
system  the  conflict  of  the  two  principles  betrays  the 
imperfection  of  the  conqueror.  The  christians  of 
the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a 

c  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  which  name 
the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca.  (Koran,  c. 
16.  p.  223.  c.  35.  p.  297.  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet,  p.  22—27.  Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  II.  74.  Maracci, 
torn.  ii.  p.  400.)  Even  Prideaux  has  observed,  that  the  transaction 
must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  ill  the  heart  of  Arabia. 

d  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  c.  7.  p.  15.  Gagnier,  torn.  i.  p.  133.  135.  The 
situation  of  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda.  (Geograph.  Arab,  p. 
4.)  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  ubi  nocturnae 
Numa  constituebat  arnica;,  of  the  Idaean  mount,  where  Minos  couversed 
with  Jove,  &c. 

e  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators 
quoted  by  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  coloured  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the 
Talmudists. 

f  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  22-5—228.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was 
carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  KoXAt'pi?,  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddess. 
This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
I.  vi.  c.  33.)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia  haere- 
sean  ferax. 

Z  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  are  obviously 


semblance  of  paganism  :  their  public  and  private 
vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that 
disgraced  the  temples  of  the  east:  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  venera- 
tion ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who  flourished 
in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess.' 
The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear 
to  contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In 
their  obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three  equal 
deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  son  of  God  :g  an  orthodox  commentary 
will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind  :  intemperate 
curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  each  of  the  oriental  sects  was  eager  to 
confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved  the 
reproach  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed  of 
Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity  ;  and 
the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of 
God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship 
of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  ra- 
tional principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that 
whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  cor- 
ruptible must  decay  and  perish."  In  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form 
or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our 
most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  necessity  of 
his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all  moral 
and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths, 
thus  announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,1  are 
firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  meta- 
physical precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
A  philosophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular 
creed  of  the  Mahometans  :k  a  creed  too  sublime 
perhaps  for  our  present  faculties.  What  object 
remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understand- 
ing, when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown 
substance  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  of  motion 
and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection  ?  The 
first  principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  Mahomet:  his  proselytes, 
from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Unitarians ;  and  the  danger  of  idolatry 
has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  pre- 
destination is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahomet- 
directed  against  our  catholic  mystery  :  but  the  Arabic  commentators- 
understand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  here- 
tical Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  barbarians  at  the  council 
of  Nice.  (Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440.)  But  the  existence  of  the 
Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre  :  (Hist,  de  Mamcheisme, 
torn.  i.  p.  532.)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word  Ruuah,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  oriental  tongues  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes.  . 

h  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Abraham,  who  opposed  in  Chaldaea  the  first  introduction  of 
idolatry.  (Koran,  c.  6.  p.  106.     D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  13.) 

i  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  (p.  30.)  the  fifty-seventh, 
(p.  437.)  the  fifty-eighth,  (p.  441.)  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Creator. 

k  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen, 
p.  274.  284—292.)  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  lxxxii.— xcv.) 
Reland,  (de  Religion.  Mohan.  I.  i.  p.  7—13.)  and  Chardin.  (Voyages en 
Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  4—28.)  The  great  truth,  that  God  iB  without  simili- 
tude, is  foolishly  criticised  by  Maracci,  (Alcoran,  torn,  i.  part  iii.  p.  87 
—94!)  because  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 
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ans;  and  they  struggle  with  the  common  difficul- 
ties, hou-  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God  with 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  ;  how  to  ex- 
plain the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of 
infinite  power  and  infinite  goodness. 
Mahout  the  The  God  of  nature  has  written  his 

STfLlSIl  existence  on  all  his  works,  and  his 
Mm  pMftoto  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  one.  and  the  practice  of  the 
other,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the 
prophets  of  every  age  :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet 
allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  which 
he  claimed  for  himself ;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration 
was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran.1  During  that  period,  some 
rays  of  prophetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  elect,  dis- 
criminated by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue 
and  grace  ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles 
were  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their 
country  from  idolatry  and  vice  ;  one  hundred  and 
four  volumes  had  been  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit; 
and  six  legislators  of  transcendent  brightness  have 
announced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  revelations 
of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The 
authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other  ;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects 
any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infi- 
dels. The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant 
only  in  the  apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  :m  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children  ;  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior 
and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;n  and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely 
revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chal- 
daea  :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ 
alone  lived  and  reigned  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
inspired  writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story 
^^  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embel- 
lished in  the  Koran  f  and  the  captive 
Jews  enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own 
belief  on   the  nations   whose   recent  creeds  they 

1  ReUtid,  de  Relig.  Moham.  I.  i.  p.  17—47.  Sale's  Preliminary  His. 
course,  p.  7.7—  70.  Voyage  rle  Cliardm,  torn  iv.  p.  28—37.  and  37-47. 
for  the  Persian  addition,  "  All  is  the  vicar  of  (iod  !"  Vet  the  precise 
numljrr  of  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faith 

m  For  the  apocryphal  hooks  of  Adam,  see  Fahricins,  Codex  Pseudepi. 
graphut  V.  T.  p  27— 29;  of  Setli,  p.  154— 147  ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160— 219. 
But  trie  hook  of  Knoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  hy  the  quota- 
tion of  the  apostle  St.  Jude  ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment  is  alleged 
by  Svncellus  and  Scaliger. 

n  The  scren  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  hy  Marsham,  (Canon. 
Chronicus,  p.  154 — 180.)  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and 
credulity  of  Selden. 

o  Ttv  artirl«-s  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Ma»e»,  f(C.  in  the  Bihlio. 
theoue  of  D'Herhelot,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends  of 
the  Mahometan",  who  liave  huilt  on  the  ground-work  of  Scripture  and 
tlw  Talmud. 

P  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  128,  &c.  c.  10.  p.  17.1,  kc.     D'Herhelot,  p.  647,  &c. 

■.   Koran,  r.  .;.  p.  jo.  • .  I    p.  HO.      I>  Ibrbelot,  p.  .')9",  fcc. 

Um  BBBpeJ  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  infanry,  in  the  Codex 
Aporryphus  >  T.  of  f-ahrinuv,  who  collects  the  various  testimonies 
MMCiBiag  M,  (p.  128— 158.;  It  was  puhlished  in  Greek  by  Colelier, 
and  in  Arahif  hy  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  COB*  more  reeent  than 
Mat«»rriM.  >  <-t  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original  about  the  speech 
'.fO.risi  in  his  cradle,  his  hung  birds  of  clay,  «cc.  f Hike,  c.  I.  p.  I6S, 
169.  r.  36.  p.  108.  ISA.  r.  46.  p.  206.   Cotelier,  c.  2.  p.  160,  161.; 

•  It  is  darkly  Dieted  in  the  Koran,  'c.  3.  p.  39.)  and  more  clearly  ex- 
plained  by  the  tradition  of  the   Sonmtes.   'Sale's  Note,  and   Maracci, 


Jesus. 


deride.  For  the  author  of  Christianity,  the  Maho- 
metans are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  entertain  a 
high  and  mysterious  reverence.?  "  Verily,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle 
of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  con- 
veyed into  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
him  :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the 
presence  of  God."i  The  wonders  of  the  genuine 
and  apocryphal  gospels'  are  profusely  heaped  on 
his  head  ;  and  the  Latin  church  has  not  disdained 
to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion3 of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere 
mortal ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony 
will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  christians,  who  adore 
him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his 
life  ;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty,  a  phantom 
or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross,  and  the 
innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven. t 
During  six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way 
of  truth  and  salvation  ;  but  the  christians  insensi- 
bly forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their 
founder  ;  and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnos- 
tics to  accuse  the  church,  as  well  as  the  synagogue, 
of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text."  The 
piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assu- 
rance of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than 
themselves  :  the  evangelic  promise  of  the  Paraclete, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and 
accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,*  the 
greatest  and  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires 
a  similitude  of  thought  and  language: 
the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate  with- 
out effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant;  yet  how  minute 
is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  finite 
mind,  with  the  word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue 
or  the  pen  of  a  mortal  !  The  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of 
Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  their  reason  and  memory  ;  and  the  diversity  of 
their  genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and 

tom.  ii.  p.  112.)  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  immaculate  conception 
was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty.  (Fra  Paolo, 
Istoria  del  ConcillO  di  Trento,  I.  ii.) 

t  See  the  Koran,  c.  3.  v.  53.  and  c.  4.  v.  156.  of  Maracci's  edition. 
Deus  est  prsestantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  phrase)  .  .  .  nee 
eriicifixerunt  eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  similitudo:  an  expression  that 
may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes ;  but  the  commentators  be- 
lieve, (Maracci,  tom.  ii.  p.  113—115.  173.  Sale,  p.  42,  43,  79.)  that 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of 
Jesus;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  and 
which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenseus,  by  some  Ehion- 
ite  heretics.  (Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Mauicheisme,  tom.  ii.  p.  25.  Mosheim 
de  Beh.  Christ,  p.  353.) 

u  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran:  (c.  3.  p.  45.)  but 
neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  languages 
and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  colour  to  their  suspicions.  \  et  the 
Arians  and  Nistorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the  illiterate  pro. 
phet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mauichseaiis.  See 
Beausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  291—305. 

x  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  arc 
perverted  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  mussulmans,  they  apply  to 
the  prophet  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  which  had 
been  already  usurped  by  the  Montanists  and  Manichseans;  (Beausobre, 
Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  i.  p.  263,  &c.)  and  the  easy 
change  of  letters  weprnXumc  for  TrapoxXriTo?,  affords  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed.  (Maracci,  tom.  i.  part  i.  p.  15—28.) 
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composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  cha- 
racter more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple 
editor :  the  substance  of  the  Koran,y  according  to 
himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal  ; 
subsisting;  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed 
with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting 
decrees.  A  paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and 
gems,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  most  important 
errands ;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively 
revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  mea- 
sure of  the  divine  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran 
were  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each 
revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy 
or  passion  ;  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the 
saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  scripture  is  abro- 
gated or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The 
Word  of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  re- 
corded by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages,  without 
order  or  connexion,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  friend  and  successor 
Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph 
Othman,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira;  and 
the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same 
miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorrupti- 
ble text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the 
prophet  rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit 
of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and 
angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and 
presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this 
incomparable  performance.2  This  argument  is  most 
powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian,  whose 
mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is 
delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  igno- 
rance is  incapable  of  comparing  the  productions  of 
human  genius.*  The  harmony  and  copiousness  of 
style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European 
infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless 
incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  de- 
clamation, which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an 
idea,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is 
sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes 
exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary  ;  but  his 
loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in 
the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  language.b     If 


y  For  the  Koran,  see  D'Herbelot,  p.  85—88.  Maracci,  torn.  i.  in  Vit. 
Mohammed,  p.  32—45.     Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  56 — 70. 

z  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  89.     In  Sale,  p.  235,  236.     In  Maracci,  p.  410. 

a  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  a  human  pen;  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  221,  &c.)  and 
Marracci  (the  polemic  is  too  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the 
rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p. 
69—75.) 

b  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabia  atque  ab 
Arabibus  habita.  (Lowth,  de  Poesi  Hebrsnrum  Praelect.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
xxxiv.  with  his  German  editor  Michaelis,  Epimetron  iv.)  YetMichaelis 
(p.  671  —  673.)  has  detected  manv  Egyptian  images,  the  elephantiasis, 
papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  &c.  The  language  is  ambiguously  styled, 
Arabico-Hebraa.  The  resemblance  of  the  sister  dialects  was  much 
3    N 


the  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties 
of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we 
ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes?  In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the 
founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  revela- 
tion :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons 
of  truth  ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  public  and  private  memorials  were  pre- 
served by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end 
of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law,  was 
fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Bochari, 
who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of 
three  hundred  thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful 
or  spurious  character.  Each  day  the  pious  author 
prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  performed  his 
ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages 
were  successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  the  apostle  ;  and  the  work  has  been 
approved  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Son- 
nites.c 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets, 

<•  i/r  ,      «  T  ,   «  Miracles. 

ot  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  many  splendid  prodigies  ;  and  Mahomet 
was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his 
divine  legation  ;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel 
or  the  volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden 
in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  un- 
believing city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by  the 
demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  involves  himself  in  the 
obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to 
the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  him- 
self behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  those 
signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit 
of  faith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But 
the  modest  or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays 
his  weakness  and  vexation  ;  and  these  passages  of 
scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of 
the  Koran.d  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more 
assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and 
their  confidence  and  credulity  increase  as  they  are 
further  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his 
spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees 
went  forth  to  meet  him;  that  he  was  saluted  by 
stones  ;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingers  ;  that  he 
fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead  ; 
that  a  beam  groaned  to  him ;  that  a  camel  com- 
plained to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed 
him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  were  equally  subjectto  the 
apostle  of  God.6     His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey 


more  visible  in  their  childhood,  than  in  their  mature  age.  (Michaelis, 
p.  682.     Schultens,  in  Pra?fat.  Job.) 

c  Al  Bochari  died  A.  H.  224.  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  208.  416.  827. 
Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  c.  19.  p.  33. 

d  See  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2.  6.  12,  13.  17.  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18,  19.)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracci,  with  a 
more  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his 
miracles. are  clear  and  positive,  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  7—12.)  and 
those  which  seem  to  assert  them,  are  ambiguous  and  insufficient,  (p. 
12-22.) 

e  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharac;iiis,  p.  17. 
the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187—190.  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  76,  77.  Voyages  de  Chardiu,  torn.  iv.  p.  200—203.  Maracci  (Alcoran, 
torn.  i.  p.  22—64.)  has  most  laboriously  collected  and  confuted  the 
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is  seriously  described  as  a  real  and  corporeal  trans- 
action. A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak,  conveyed 
him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  : 
with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he  successively  as- 
cended the  seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid 
the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond 
the  seventh  heaven.  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted 
to  proceed  ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached 
within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder 
was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this 
familiar  though  important  conversation,  he  again 
descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  the  Borak,  re- 
turned to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth  part 
of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.f 
According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle  confound- 
ed in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge 
of  the  Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder 
the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient  planet  stooped 
from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven 
revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in 
the  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her 
dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth 
through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.R  The  vulgar  are 
amused  with  the  marvellous  tales  ;  but  the  gravest 
of  the  mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of 
their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  faith  or  in- 
terpretation.11 They  might  speciously  allege,  that 
in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate 
the  harmony,  of  nature  ;  that  a  creed  unclouded 
with  mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles  ;  and 
that  the  sw  ord  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than 
the  rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  dis- 
hofnct—  prayer,  traded  by  the  variety  of  superstition  : 
a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin 
were  interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in 
the  pageantry  of  the  church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca 
was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism, 
to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  custom 
of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  the 
precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  sim- 
ple and  rational  piety:  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms, 
are  the  religious  duties  of  a  mussulman  ;  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  prayer  will  carry  him 
half  way  to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door 

miracle*  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
amount  to  three  thousand. 

i  The  nocturnal  journey  in  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfcda,  (in 
^  I  MobaflMted.  r.  \'.i  p  33  ,  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision;  by 
Prideaux,  'p.  31—40.,  wlm  aggravates  the  absurdities;  and  by  Oagnier, 
'lorn.  I.  p.  152—343.)  who  declares,  from  the  zealous  A I  .l.innabi,  that 
t/j  deny  this  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran.  Yet  the  Koran,  with- 
oat  naminc  eith>r  heaven,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecra,  lias  only  dropt  a 
my<terious  hint:  I-au«  illi  <| ui  transtulit  servum  suumah  oratorio  llar.irn 
afl  orator  hi  to  remotiariinaiB.  'Koran,  c.  17.  v.  I.  in  Maracci,  torn.  li.  p. 
407;  for  Hale's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A  slender  basis  for  the 
aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

r  In  the  prophetic  Kyle,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future, 
■QM  t  hnl  Mid  Appropiii<|iiavit  hora,  et  scissa  est  luua.  (Koran,  c. 
54.  v.  I  in  Hano  i,  totH.  il  p  >',>-M  t  Tbu  figure  of  rhetoric  has  Men 
eoaverted  into  I  fact,  which  is  saul  to  lie  attested  by  the  most  respect- 
able eye-witoeswrs.  'Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  690.)  The  fc»tival  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  Pernaae;  (Chardin.  torn.  iv.  p.  201.)  and  the  legend 
is  tedionly  spun  out  by  Gaffnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  183 — 
's:  I  .r,  the  faith,  as  it  should  teen,  of  the  credulous  Al  Jarinabi.  Yet 
a  Mahometan  d'>ctor  has  ■rnigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness  , 
'apud  Pocock,  SpeumcD,  p.  197.)  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with 


of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance.1 

I.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  jour- 
ney, the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with 
the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disci- 
ples the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  By  the 
advice  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation  of 
this  intolerable  burthen  ;  the  number  was  gradually 
reduced  to  five  ;  without  any  dispensation  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place  ;  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day-break,  at  noon,  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch 
of  the  night ;  and,  in  the  present  decay  of  religious 
fervour,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound 
humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians. 
Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer :  the  frequent  lus- 
tration of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body,  which 
was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  en- 
joined by  the  Koran;  and  a  permission  is  formally 
granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water. 
The  words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is 
performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority, 
but  the  prayer  is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent 
ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is  not  exhausted 
by  a  tedious  liturgy  ;  and  each  mussulman,  for  his 
own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
priest.  Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of 
images,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  by  directing  the  eye  and 
the  thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible  point  of  the 
horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gra- 
tify the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he 
soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality  ;  and 
five  times  every  day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  As- 
tracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly  turned  to  the 
holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  equally  pure  :  the  Mahometans  in- 
differently pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street. 
As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  christians,  the 
Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  in- 
stitution of  public  worship  :  the  people  are  assem- 
bled in  the  mosch  :  and  the  imam,  some  respectable 
elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  the  ministers  and  slaves  of  superstition. 

II.  The  voluntary14  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  tor- 

the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran  ;  (Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient.  1.  ii.  p.  302.)  and  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince 
and  a  philosopher. 

Ii  Abulpharagius,  in  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  his  scepticism 
is  justified  in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190— 194.  from  the  purest 
authorities, 

I  The  most  authentic  account  of  these  precepts,  pilgrimage,  prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  anil  ablutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
theologians  by  Maracci  ;  (Prodrom.  part  iv.  i>.  9-24.)  lteland  ;  (in  his 
excellent  treatise  qe  Iteligione  Mohammedica,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67— 
123.)  and  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  47—195.)  Maracci  is 
a  partial  accuser;  but  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
sopher; anil  lteland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the  east  in 
In-,  r  loset  at.  Utrecht.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  Tournefort  (Voyage  du 
Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  325— 300.  in  octavo)  describes  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  religion  of  the  Turks. 

k  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.)  reproaches  the  christians  with 
taking  their  priests  aud  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  Ma- 
racci (Prodromus,  part  iii.  p.  69,  70.)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of 
the  pope,  and  epiotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan, 
who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 
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nient  and  glory  of  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  pro- 
phet who  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  abstaining  from  llesh,  and  women,  and  sleep  ; 
and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks 
in  his  religion.1  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,  a 
fast  of  thirty  days  ;  and  strenuously  recommended 
the  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifies  the 
soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  exercise 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle. 
During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  mussulman  abstains  from 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and 
perfumes  ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can  restore 
his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his 
senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the 
Ramadan  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold 
and  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient  martyr, 
without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water, 
must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day. 
The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of 
priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet  alone 
into  a  positive  and  general  law  ; m  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  com- 
mand, the  use  of  that  salutary,  though  dangerous, 
liquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubtless,  in- 
fringed by  the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypo- 
crite :  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted, 
cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes 
by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites.  III. 
The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates, 
not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensable 
duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 
Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has 
defined  the  precise  measure  of  charity  :  the  stand- 
ard may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  pro- 
perty, as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  corn  or 
cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise  ;  but  the  mussulman 
does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a 
tenth  of  his  revenue  ;  and  if  his  conscience  accuses 
him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under  the  idea 
of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  fifth.*  Benevolence 
is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to 
injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  pro- 
phet may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futu- 
rity ;  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat 
the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the 
four  practical   duties   of  Islam,   are 
guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments ;    and   the 


Resurrection. 


1  Koran,  c.  5.  p.  94.  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of 
Jallaloddin  and  Al  Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  con- 
demned la  vie.religieuse;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  dervises, 
&c.  did  not  appear  till  after  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira.  (Bibliot.  Ori- 
ent, p.  292.718.) 

m  See  the  double  prohibition  ;  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  5.  p.  94.)  the 
one  in  the  style  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The  pub. 
lie  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  62—04.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  124.) 

n  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  33.)  prompts  him 
to  enumerate  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen 
great  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pilgrims,  fifteen 
hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned,  fifty-six  charity  schools  are 
founded  for  both  sexes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  confraternities  relieve 
the  wants  of  their  brethren,  &c.  The  benevolence  of  London  is  still 
more  extensive;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  humanity,  than  to  the  religion,  of  the  people. 

o  See  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  123.)  aud  our  learned  coimtryman  Sir  John 
3  n2 


faith  of  the  mussulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the 
event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  pro- 
phet has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment  of 
that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces 
the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  pre- 
cede the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  con- 
founded in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into  being  ;  angels, 
genii,  and  men,  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the 
human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the  body.  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  entertained  by 
the  Egyptians ;°  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed, 
their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of 
three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial 
and  unavailing  ;  and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic 
spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator,  whose  word  can  re-animate  the  breath- 
less clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that 
no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.f  The  in- 
termediate state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide  ;  and 
those  who  most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature, 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  can  think  or 
act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  Hell  and  para- 
will  be  followed  by  the  final  judg-  dlS€- 
ment  of  mankind ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
picture,  the  prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented 
the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  suc- 
cessive operations,  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his 
intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  extending, 
even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation,  for  assert- 
ing the  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who  believes 
in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.  Such  rational 
indifference  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fa- 
natic ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  messenger  from 
heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity 
of  his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,1* 
the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Maho- 
met :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  had  en- 
joined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects 
are  equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness, 
though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned  with 
virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ; 
and  the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of 
his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  dis- 
play a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.1 

Marsham.  (Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  46.)  The  A6»,f  of  the  same  writer  (p. 
254_274.)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  they  were 
painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  phi. 
losophers,  of  antiquity. 

p  The  Koran  (c.  2.  p.  269,  &c. ;  of  Sale,  p.  32. ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97.)  re- 
lates an  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  confirmed 
the  faith,  of  Abraham. 

q  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  un- 
believers; (de  Religion.  Moham.  p.  128—142.)  that  devils  will  not  be 
finally  saved;  (p.  196—199)  that  paradise  will  not  solely  consist  of 
corporeal  delights;  (p.  199— 205.)  and  that  women's  souls  are  immortal, 
(p.  205—209.) 

r  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale,  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  1C4.  The  refusal  to  pray 
for  an  unbelieving  kindred,  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the 
duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  his 
own  father  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abraham  (lie  adds,  c.  9.  v.  116. 
Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  317.)  fuit  sane  pius,  mitis. 
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The  doom  of  the  infidels  is  common  :  the  measure  of 
their  guilt  and  punishment  is  determined  by  the 
desrree  of  evidence  which  they  have  rejected,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  entertained : 
the  eternal  mansions  of  the  christians,  the  Jews, 
the  Sabians,  the  Magians.  and  the  idolaters,  are 
sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss  ;  and  the  lowest 
hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypocrites  who  have 
assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for  their 
opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by 
their  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  mussulman 
uill  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical 
balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will 
"be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries  :  the  aggres- 
sor will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  ac- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
imaged  :  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any 
moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded 
with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer. 
According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all, 
without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and 
perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss ;  but  the  innocent, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  gloriously 
enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall 
into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The 
term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  years  ;  but  the  prophet  has  judici- 
ous'y  promised,  that  all  his  disciples,  whatever  may 
be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith  and 
his  intercession,  from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  superstition  should  act  most  power- 
fully on  the  fears  of  her  votaries,  since  the  human 
fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  misery  than 
the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  ele- 
ments of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of 
pain,  which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree 
by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea 
operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuity  of 
pleasure  ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments 
is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  comparison,  of 
esil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  raptures  on  the  groves,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  rivers,  of  paradise  ;  but  instead  of  in- 
spiring the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste 
for  harmony  and  science,  conversation  and  friend- 
ship, he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds, 


t  For  Hie  day  of  jiidsrment,  hell,  paradise,  &cc.  consult  the  Koran; 
l'<  <  H 78  ice. )  with  Maracci's  virulent,  but  learned,  refuta- 
tion .  'in  his  notes,  and  in  the  Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  78.  120.  122,  &c.) 
I)  Hrrbelot  \  (BiMiotheque  Orientate,  p.  308,  37.V)  Iceland  ;  (p.  47—01.) 
and  Sale  ;  'p  7fi  -  103  .]  The  original  ideas  of  the  Maj,'i  are  darkly  and 
doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist  Dr.  Hyde.  (Hist.  Religionis 
IVrsarurn,  c.  32.  p.  402— 412-  Oxon.  1700. >  In  the  article  of  Mahomet, 
Biyle  ha*  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy  supply  the  ab- 
•enre  ,,(  genuine  information. 

■  re  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on 
rrw  to  produce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  ver- 
sions of  ttie  K'.nti  are  preceded  by  historical  discourses,  and  the  three 
translator".  Mar.v .  i,  'torn.  i.  p.  10-32  )  Savary,  'torn.  i.  p.  I  -248.) 
[Preliminary  Discourse,  p  .').')  —  Wi.)  bail  accurately  studied 
the    language   and  character  Of   their  author.     Two  professed   live*  of 

Mahomet  live  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  'Life  of  Mahomet, 
seventh  edition,  London,  1718,  in  octavo,)  and  the  Count  it  Bonlain. 
rilhers;  [Vie  <le  Mahomed,  LondfCa,  1730,  in  octavo,)  but  the  adverse 
wish  of  Indiag  an  impostor  or  a  hero,  has  loo  often  corrupted  the 
learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count.  The  article  in 
DHerbelot   -Hibliot.  Orient,  p.  DM— 003.)  is  chiefly  drawn  from   No. 


the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the 
short  period  of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two  hou- 
ries,  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty, 
blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  be- 
liever ;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to 
a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increased 
an  hundred-fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of 
heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes  ;  but  Mahomet 
has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of  the  female 
elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their 
former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the 
suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This  image 
of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation, 
perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks ;  they  declaim  against 
the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and  his  modest 
apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures 
and  allegories.  But  the  sounder  and  more  con- 
sistent party  adhere,  without  shame,  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  :  useless  would  be  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  restored  to 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  faculties ; 
and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
is  requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  double 
animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Maho- 
metan paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury  and  appetite  ;  and  the  prophet  has 
expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will 
be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine 
vision/5 

The   first  and   most  arduous   con-    Maltomet 
quests  of  Mahomet1  were  those  of  his   Mecca'es  d 
wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his      A-  D-  609- 
friend  ;"  since  he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to 
those  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities 
as  a  man.     Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and 
cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband;  the  obsequious 
and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  freedom  ;    the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with 
the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero  ;  and  the  wealth,  the 
moderation,  the  veracity  of  Abubeker,  confirmed 
the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was  destined 


vairi  and  Mircond  ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides  is 
M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  In  two  elaborate  works  (Ismael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  et 
Rebus  gestlS  Mohammed  is,  &cc.  Latine  vertit,  Prsefatione  et  Notis 
illustravit  Johannes  Gammer,  Oxon.  1723,  in  folio.  La  Vie  de  Mahomet 
traduite  et  compih'e  de  I'Alcoran,  des  Traditions  authentiqiies  de  laSon- 
naet  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes;  Amsterdam,  1748,  3  vols,  in  I2mo.) 
he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Arabic  text  of  Abul- 
feda and  Al  Jannabi  ;  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  reigned  at 
Haoiuh,  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1310—1332;  (see  Gagnier  Praefat.  ad  Abulfed.) 
the  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  visited  Mecca  A.  D.  1556.  (D'Her- 
belot,  p.  397.  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  209,  210.)  These  are  my  general 
vouchers,  and  the  Inquisitive  reader  may  follow  the  order  of  time,  and 
the  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  both  Abulfeda  and 
A I  Jannabi  are  modern  historians,  and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any 
writers  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

'i  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8.)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of 
the  wife  of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  l>een  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  pro- 
phet, ISoiilainvilliers  (p.  272,  &c.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic 
views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  disciples. 
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to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to 
the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm ;  they  repeated  the 
fundamental  creed  ;  "  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God  ;"  and  their  faith, 
even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with  riches  and 
honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  go- 
vernment of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes, 
the  first-fruits  of  his  mission  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year 
he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to 
impart  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  pre- 
pared a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl  of 
milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race 
of  Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet 
to  the  assembly,  "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer, 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world 
and  of  the  world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me 
to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will 
support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  you  will  be  my 
companion  and  my  vizir?"*  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and  doubt, 
and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impa- 
tient courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age.  "  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man  :  whosoever 
rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out 
his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  pro- 
phet, I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them."  Mahomet  ac- 
cepted his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was 
ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity 
of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of 
Ali  advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracti- 
cable design.  "  Spare  your  remonstrances,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and  benefac- 
tor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right- 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not 
divert  me  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten 
years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion which  has  overspread  the  east  and  west,  ad- 
vanced with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  con- 
gregation of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dispensed  the 
spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  number 
of  proselytes  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired 
*  to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission  ;  and 
his  party  was  fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of 
his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible 
Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the 
same  zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction. 
Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the 

x  Vezirus,  portitor,  bajulus,  onus  ferens;  and  this  plebeian  name 
was  transferred  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state.  (Gag. 
nier.  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  19.)  I  endeavour  to  preserve  the  Arabian 
idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself,  in  a  Latin  or  French  translation. 

y  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and 
numerous:  c.  2.  v.  257.  c.  16.  129.  c.  17.  54.  c.  45.  15.  c.  50.  39.  c.  88. 
21,  &c.  with  the  notes  of  Maracci  and  Sale.  This  character  alone 
may  generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was 
revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

z  See  the  Koran,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7.  p.  123,  124.  &c.)  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Arabs.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  35 — 37.)  The  caverns 


tribe  of  Koreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on 
solemn  festivals,  in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  fre- 
quented the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every 
tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  converse  and  pub- 
lic discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity. 
Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed 
the  use  of  religious  violence  :?  but  he  called  the 
Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them  to  remem- 
ber the  ancient  idolators  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  whom 
the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.2 

The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened   T 

...  ,     ,.'  „  ,  ,.,.  ,     Isopposedby 

in  their  unbelief  by  superstition  and  the  Koreish, 
envy.  The  elders  of  the  city,  the  un-  A>  D  6I3-622- 
cles  of  the  prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presump- 
tion of  an  orphan,  the  reformer  of  his  country  :  the 
pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the  Caaba  were  an- 
swered by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleb.  "  Citizens 
and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not 
to  his  impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship 
of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Abdal- 
lah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief ;  and  he  pro- 
tected the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
shem. Their  malice  was  coloured  with  the  pretence 
of  religion :  in  the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety 
was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate ; 3  and 
Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the 
national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of 
Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of 
accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the 
measures  of  persuasion  or  violence.  They  repeat- 
edly addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach 
and  menace.  "  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion ; 
he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
folly :  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult 
and  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall 
draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents, 
and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy 
fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  moderation  of 
Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction  ; 
the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired 
to  ^Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to 
various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  country7. 
As  he  was  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  themselves  to  renounce 
all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Hashem,  nei- 
ther to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give  in 
marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable  en- 
mity, till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet 
to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended 
in  the  Caaba  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  the 

of  the  tribe  of  Thamud,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were 
shown  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damascus,  (Abulfed.  Ara- 
bia? Descript.  p.  43,  44.)  and  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  Troglo- 
dytes of  the  primitive  world.  (Michaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi  Hcbraeor. 
p.  131 — 134.     Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  48,  &c.) 

a  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the 
Arabian  magistrate,,  (c.  13.  v.  26-28.)  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate, 
(de  Poesi  Hebrseorurn,  p.  650,  651.  edit.  Michaelis;  and  letter  of  a  late 
professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 53.)  who  justifies  and  ap- 
plauds this  patriarchal  inquisition. 
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messengers  of  the  Koreish  pursued  the  mussulman 
exiles  in  the  heart  of  Afriea  :  they  besieged  the 
prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers,  intercepted 
their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity 
by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubt- 
ful truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord  ;  till 
the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the 
power  of  his  euemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the 
chief  of  the  branch  of  Oiumiyah,  succeeded  to  the 
principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous 
votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Ha- 
shem.  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites 
and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle. 
His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and  popu- 
lar fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the 
provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved  ;  and 
they  agreed  that  a  sword  from  each  tribe  should  be 
buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  his  blood, 
and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Ha- 

and  driven  from  .  ~ 

Mecca,  shemites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  revealed 
their  conspiracy  ;  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Mahomet.b  At  the  dead  of  night, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently 
escaped  from  his  house  :  the  assassins  watched  at 
the  door  ;  but  they  were  deceived  by  the  figure  of 
Ali.  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  with 
the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth  ;  but  some 
verses  of  Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and 
his  religious  confidence.  Three  days  Mahomet  and 
his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca  ;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening,  they  received,  from  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  in- 
telligence and  food.  The  diligence  of  the  Koreish 
explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
i-ity  ;  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  ; 
but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that 
the  place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "  We  are 
Onlj  two,"  said  the  trembling  Abubeker.  "There 
is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet ;  "  it  is  God  himself." 
No  >ooner  was  the  pursuit  abated,  than  the  two 
fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their 
camels  :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish;  they  redeemed 
themsehes  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an 
\rab  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has 
fixed  the  memorable  a:ra  of  the  Hcrjira,0  which,  at 

b  D'flcrbelot,  Bf Mint. Orient,  p.  445.  He  quo'eta  particular  hiidory 
of  Ike  fhsrhtof  Mahomet. 

t  The  tfegira  »a  initituted  by  Omar,  the  KCOtli  caliph,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  *ra  of  the  martyr*  of  the  christian*;  1 1)  Ihrliilot,  p.  411.) 
and  proj-rly  commenced  jixty-ei-rht  day.  before  the  flight  of  Mali'.. 
■Met,  with  the  fir«t  of  Bfohsrm,  or  Bret  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which 
coincV*  w,th  Friday  July  loth,  A.  O.  G22.  (Abulfeda,  V'lt.  Moharn. 
f  22,  Zi.  p.  45—  SO;  and  Or<-ave«  •  edition  of  IJIIujr  Bdg'a  Eporha 
Arabnm,  tic.  c.  I    p  Ft.  10.  Bcr  ) 


the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the 
lunar  years  of  the  Mahometan  nations.*1 
The   religion  of   the  Koran  mights     .    , 

D  .  D       Ueceived  as  prince 

have  perished  in  its  cradle,  had  not  of  Medina, 
Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reve- 
rence the  holy  outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the 
city,  known  under  the  name  of  Yathreb,  before  it 
was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was 
divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and  the 
Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by 
the  slightest  provocations :  two  colonies  of  Jews, 
who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble 
allies,  and  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  intro- 
duced the  taste  of  science  and  religion,  which  dis- 
tinguished Medina  as  the  city  of  the  book.  Some 
of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet :  on 
their  return  they  diffused  the  belief  of  God  and  his 
prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified  by  their 
deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on 
a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten 
Charegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love, 
protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  for  ever 
profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the 
Koran.  The  second  was  a  political  association,  the 
first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. e 
Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held 
a  solemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and 
his  disciples  ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they 
would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a 
leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like 
their  wives  and  children.  "  But  if  you  are  recalled 
by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anx- 
iety, "  will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  I"  "  All 
things,"  replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now 
common  between  us :  your  blood  is  as  my  blood, 
your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend, 
and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  killed 
in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of 
Medina,"  will  be  our  reward?"  "  Paradise," replied 
the  prophet.  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretch- 
ed it  forth,  and  they  reiterated  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession 
of  Islam  ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  ' 
but  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently 
expected  his  arrival.  After  a  perilous  and  rapid 
journpy  along  the  sea-coast,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from  Mecca. 
Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ; 

<l  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  he  found  in 
Abnlfedl  (p.  11— 45.)  and  Oagnier,  (torn.  i.  p.  134—251.  342 — 383.)  The 
legend  from  p.  187 — 234.  n  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained  by 
Abulfida. 

<■  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  .'JO.  33.  40.  86.)  and  Gagnier,  (tore.  i.  p.  342,  &c.  349,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 
223,  &.C) 
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he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion ;  Mahomet  was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an 
umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  turban  was  un- 
furled before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person  : 
and  the  equal  though  various  merit  of  the  Moslems 
was  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mohagerians  and 
Ansars,  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries 
of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy, 
Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  follow- 
ers with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and 
when  Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet 
tenderly  declared,  that  he  would  be  the  companion 
and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  expedient 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  the  holy  fraternity  was 
respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of 
courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was 
slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel ;  a  patriot 
of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers, 
but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with 
abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offer- 
ed to  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his 
father. 

His  regal  dignity,  From  his  establishment  at  Medina, 
A.  D.  622—632.  Mahomet  assumed  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office  ;  and  it  was  impious  to 
appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired 
by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground, 
the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift 
or  purchase  ;f  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  a  house 
and  a  mosch  more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity 
than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs. 
His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the 
apostolic  title ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in 
the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk 
of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  tim- 
ber.s  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred 
Moslems,  in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated  the 
assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last 
member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It 
was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca 
was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 
the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that 
dropt  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustra- 
tions, as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the 
prophetic  virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the 
Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but 
never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among   his   companions."      The   devout 

f  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44.)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
impostor,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a 
reproach  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saracenos,  com- 
posed in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130  ;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad 
Abulfed.  p.  53.)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Al 
Nagjar,  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  uot  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble 
tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by  Abul- 
feda  ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bocbari,  the  offer 
of  a  price  ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase  ;  and  from  Ahmed  Ben 
Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On 
these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honourably  acquitted. 

S  Al  Jauoabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  216.  324  )  describes  the  seal 


fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and 
truth  than  the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  He  declares  war 
a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his  sewn**  the  infi. 

...  dels. 

person  and  his  possessions  ;  to  repel, 
or  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of 
the  Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen  imposed 
a  feeble  restraint ;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had 
exalted  the  fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  prero- 
gative of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  The  imperfection  of  human 
rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of 
divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in 
his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary 
tone,  which  proves  that  his  former  moderation  was 
the  effect  of  weakness : h  the  means  of  persuasion 
had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed, 
and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  reli- 
gion by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days 
or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly 
inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author 
to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild 
tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambi- 
guous text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword  :  his  patient  and  humble  virtues 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious 
war,  Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to 
the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings 
of  Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are 
still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator.' 
The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males, 
without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could 
shield  them  from  the  inevitable  doom,  that  no  crea- 
ture within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.  The 
fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they 
professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to 
all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primi- 
tive disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same  banner 
to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced. 
The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 

and  pulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  his  court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda,  (c.  44.  p.  85.) 

h  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59—64.)  has  ill. 
veighed  with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  dealing  of 
the  impostor. 

i  The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  prac- 
tical comments  of  Joshua,  David,  &c.  are  read  with  more  awe  than 
satisfaction  by  the  pious  christians  ot  the  present  age.  But  the  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  rabbis,  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic 
with  pleasure  aud  success.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  142, 
143.) 
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interest,  vet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate 
enemy  ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving 
subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship,  or  at 
least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first  months  of 
his  reign,  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of 
Medina:  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;k  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war 
were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  profes- 
sions of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty 
excursions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  cara- 
van insensibly  prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest 
of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regu- 
lated by  a  divine  law:1  the  whole  was  faithfully 
collected  in  one  common  mass:  a  fifth  of  the  gold 
and  siUer.  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movables 
and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for 
pious  and  charitable  uses ;  the  remainder  was 
shared  in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldiers  who  had 
obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  the  camp :  the 
rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and 
orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged 
by  the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and 
to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were 
allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder  :  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  licence  of  embracing  the  fe- 
male captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines  ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type 
of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant 
martyrs  of  the  faith.  "  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet, 
'•  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is 
of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer: 
whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplen- 
dent as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ;  and 
the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings 
of  angels  and  cherubim."  The  intrepid  souls  of  the 
Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm  :  the  picture  of 
the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their 
imagination  ;  and  the  death  which  they  had  always 
despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The 
Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the 
tf  nets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would  ex- 
tinguish both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of 
man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet 
their  influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.     The  first  companions 

V  Abiilfeda,   in   V  it.   Moham.  p.   I5fi.      The  private  arsenal  of  the 
apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lancet,  seven  pikes  or  half,  pikes, 

a  qoiver,  and   three   bows,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and  two  hel. 
Gagoier,  torn.  iii.  p.  318—334.)  with  a  lar-e  white  standard,  a 
Mack  banner,    p.  335.)  twenty  horses,  'p.  .722.)  Ate.    Two  of  Ins  martial 
*ayinz«  art  recorded  by  tradition,  [GagDM  r,  torn.  ii.  p.  8H.  :j.'17.) 

1   The  whole  subject  de    jure  belli    Mohamrucdauoruiii,  is   exhausted 

to  a  separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  Kebuid.  (Dissertationes  Mis- 
celboese,  torn   Hi.  Dissert  x   p.  3—53  , 
m  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  wlricti  few  religions 

ran  reproach  each  Other,  is  Mernly  exposed  in   the    Koran,  'r.  :;    n    .72 
I    p.  70,  &r.  with  the  notes  of  gale,  and  e.   17.  p.  413.  with  those 

of  Mancci.)    Rehnd  Me  Belie;.  Hohamm.  p.  01—61)  and  Sale  (Pre. 
hm    Discourse,  p.  103.)  repn  ••  nl  the  opinions  ot  the  doctors,  ami  our 
■  '•  the  confidence,  the  lading  confidence,  of  the  Turks. 

ii  (apod  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  0  j  allows  him  seventy  or 
md  on  two  other  occasion*  prior  to  tin-  battle  of  Onud. 
he  e,,i„t,  ,  body  of  thirlv,  (p.  Id.,  and  of  500  'p.  08  )  troopers.     Vet 
the  mussulmarn,   in  the  field  of  Ohod,   had  no  more  than  two 


of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  con- 
fidence :  there  is  no  danger  where  there  is  no 
chance :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds  ; 
or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts 
of  the  enemy.™ 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  His  defensive 
been  content  with  the  flight  of  Maho-  g™*^8* the 
met,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  Mecca- 
alarmed  by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could 
intercept  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian 
himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  con- 
ducted a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels: 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish 
was  informed  that  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in 
ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were 
roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief 
with  the  military  force  of  the  city.  The  sacred 
band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were 
fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted 
by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels  (the  camels  of 
Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but  such  was  the 
poverty  of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could 
appear  on  horseback  in  the  field."  In  the  fertile 
and  famous  vale  of  Beder,°  three  stations  from 
Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  cara- 
van that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the  Koreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot, 
who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate, 
he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit 
of  glory  and  revenge  ;  and  a  slight  intrenchment 
was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  "  O 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  Battle  of  Beder, 
of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the  A-  D- 623# 
hills,  "  O  God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom 
wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — Courage, 
my  children,  close  your  ranks ;  discharge  your 
arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own."  At  these  words 
he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or 
pulpit, p  and  instantly  demanded  the  succour  of 
Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was 
f  xed  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  mussulmans  faint- 
ed and  were  pressed :  in  that  decisive  moment 
the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his 
horse,  and   cast  a  handful  of  sand  into   the   air; 

according;  to  the  better  sense  of  Abiilfeda,  (in  V'it.  Mohamm.  c.  xxxi.  p. 
85.)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  camels  were  numerous;  lint  the  horse 
appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Happy  or  the  Desert 
Arabia. 

a  Bedder  Nouneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from 
Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  E^ypt  ;  and  the  pilgrims 
annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets, 
&tc.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

V  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  durinir  the  action  is  styled 
by  Gamier,  (in  Abtilfeda,  c.  27.  ii.  58.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  30, 
33.)  f/mbraeulum,  une  loye  (le  poif  nvec  line  porte.  The  same  Arabic- 
word  is  rendered  by  Reiske,  (Annates  Moslemici  Ahulfedie,  p.  23  )  by 
Solium  Suggutys  erlitior;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  the  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  the  Reiske  chastises 
Ins  fellow-labourer.  Sa-pe  sic  vertit,  ut  integrae  pagine  nequeaut  nisi 
uu'i  litura  corriL'i :  Arabire  non  satis callebat,  el  cardial  jtulicio  rritico, 
■I.  J.  Reiske,  Prbdidagmata  ad  Efagji  Chalisce  Tabufas,  p.  228.  ad 
eahem  Abulfcda-  Syria?  TabulK  ;  Lep'sise,  1766,  in  4to. 
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"  Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion."  Both 
armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy 
beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :i  the  Koreish  trembled 
and  fled :  seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and 
seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  victory  of  the 
faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  de- 
spoiled and  insulted  :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious 
prisoners  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the  ran- 
som of  the  others,  four  thousand  drams  of  silver, 
compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  cara- 
van. But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu 
Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert 
and  along  the  Euphrates:  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  diligence  of  the  mussulmans  ;  and  wealthy  must 
have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drams 
could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The 
resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss  stimulated 
Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with 
cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horse- 
back :  three  thousand  camels  attended  his  march  ; 
and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca, 
incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the 
troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness,  of  Hobal,  the 
Ofohud,  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The 
a.  D.  623.  standard  of  God  and  Mahomet  was 
upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  believers  :  the 
disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming 
than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption 
of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human 
sense  of  the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought 
on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina  :r 
the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  ; 
and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled, 
the  fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian 
warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully 
posted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  their  rear 
was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers.  The 
weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the  centre 
of  the  idolaters;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the 
advantage  of  their  ground :  the  archers  deserted 
their  station:  the  mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the 
spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and  disordered  their 
ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed 
wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth 
were  shattered  with  a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproached  the  infidels  with 
the  murder  of  a  prophet,  and  blessed  the  friendly 
hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  :  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in 
pairs,  each  brother  embracing  his  lifeless  com- 
panion : s  their  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman 

q  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  124,  125.  c.  8.  p.  9.) 
allow  the  commentators  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000, 
3000,  or  9000  angels  ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish.  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.) 
Vet  the  same  scholiasts  confess,  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visible 
to  any  mortal  eye.  (Maracci,  p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words,  (c.  8. 
16  )  "  not  thou,  but  God,"  &c.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  600, 
601.)  r  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  47. 

s  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  50—53.  with  Sale's  notes,) 
the  prophet  alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 


females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian 
tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition,  and  satiate 
their  fury  ;  but  the  mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the 
field,  and  the  Koreish  wanted  strength  or  courage 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina.     It 

•  u  The  nations.  or 

was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  the  ditch, 
army  of  ten  thousand  enemies  ;  and  '  '  625' 
this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from  the 
nations,  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu 
Sophian,  from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the 
city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thousand  mussulmans. 
The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  en- 
gagement :  the  valour  of  Ali  was  signalized  in 
single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty 
days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates. 
A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their 
tents:  their  private  quarrels  were  fomented  by  an 
insidious  adversary  ;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted  by 
their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert  the  throne, 
or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  exile.' 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  Mahomet  sub. 
kebla  of  prayer  discovers  the  early  „f  ArabiaJeWS 
propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  A- D-  623—627. 
the  Jews  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their 
temporal  interest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised 
Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship 
into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  : 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  con- 
queror, his  persecution  wasextended  to  both  worlds." 
The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection 
of  the  city  :  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental 
tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  reli- 
gion, or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas,"  re- 
plied the  trembling  Jews,  "  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  our  fathers  ;  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the 
necessity  of  a  just  defence?"  The  unequal  conflict 
was  terminated  in  'fifteen  days  ;  and  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were 
confiscated,  their  arms  became  more  effectual  in  the 
bands  of  the  mussulmans  ;  and  a  wretched  colony 
of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  Nadharites  were  more  guilty,  since 
they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate 
the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three  miles 
from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and  the  garrison, 
sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums? 
was  permitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war. 

t  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and 
of  the  ditch,  peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  56— 61.  64-69.  73—77.)  Gagnier, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  23—45.  70-96.  120—139.)  with  the  proper  articles  of 
D'Herbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  6,  7.) 
and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  102.) 

u  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes,  of  Kainoka,  the 
Nadharites,  Koraidha,  and  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61.  71. 
77.  87,  &c,)  and  Gagnier.  (torn.  ii.  p.  61—65.  107—112.  139—148. 
268-294.) 
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The  Jews  had  excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the 
Koreish  :  no  sooner  had  the  nmtimu  retired  from  the 
ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without  laying:  aside  his  ar- 
mour, marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 
hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After  a 
resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  They  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their 
old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  ap- 
pealed, pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death  : 
seven  hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the 
market-place  of  the  city  :  they  descended  alive 
into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution  and 
burial  ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible 
eve  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their 
sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  mussul- 
mans  :  three  hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes, 
a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful  por- 
tion of  the  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
east of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of 
Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia ; 
the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered 
with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight 
castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of  impreg- 
nable strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted 
of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot : 
in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful  sieges 
they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and 
hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired 
of  the  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
courage  by  the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  surname  of  the  Lion  of  God :  perhaps 
we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigan- 
tic stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible 
scymitar  ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of 
romance,  which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its 
hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  pon- 
derous buckler  in  his  left  hand."  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in 
the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of 
his  hidden  treasure:  the  industry  of  the  shepherds 
and  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with  a  precarious 
toleration  :  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony, 
in  equal  shares,  for  kit  emolument  and  their  own. 
Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were 
transplanted  to  Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the 
injunction  of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the 
true  religion  should  be  professed  in  his  native  land 
of  Arabia.* 
Infanirto.  of  Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Ma- 
li* hornet  were  turned  towards  Mecca,* 
and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred 
and  powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror, 
the  city  and  temple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven 

i  Aim  Kafi-,  the  vrvant  of  Mahomet,  if  raid  to  affirm  that  he  him- 
«»-lf,  ami  ■even  outer  men,  afterward*  tried,  without  Miccewi,  to  move 
the  mat  gate  from  the  Round.  (Abalfeda,  p.  (*>.)    Ahu  Raft  wm  an 

eye-witnexi,  hut  who  will  be  Wilms*  for  Abu  Rafel 

j  The  banishment  of  the  Jew*  i«  attested  by  I'.lmaem  'Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  9  j  anil  the  ereat  Al  Zabari.  (Gtffnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  W>.)  Vet 
H        ihr   'l)i-rripti'.n  ile  P Arabie,   p.  324.)  believe*  that  the  Jewish 


as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking 
and  sleeping  fancy  :  an  idle  dream  was  translated 
into  vision  and  prophecy  ;  he  unfurled  the  holy 
banner ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march 
from  Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and 
solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage  :  seventy  camels 
chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the 
van  ;  the  sacred  territory  was  respected  ;  and  the 
captives  were  dismissed  without  ransom  to  proclaim 
his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did 
Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  city,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  they  have 
clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers :"  the 
numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed 
his  progress  ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert 
might  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fanatic 
sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious  politician  :  he  waved 
in  the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God,  concluded 
with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten 
years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca 
who  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated 
only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privilege  of 
entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  remaining  three 
days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A 
cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of 
the  mussulmans,  and  their  disappointment  might 
justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so 
often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The 
faith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by 
the  prospect  of  Mecca  :  their  swords  were  sheathed: 
seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  en- 
compassed the  Caaba :  the  Koreish  had  retired  to 
the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacri- 
fice, evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
people  was  edified  by  his  devotion  ;  the  hostile 
chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced  ;  and  both 
Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking 
cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  in- 
creased by  the  submission  of  the  Arabian  tribes ; 
ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  con- 
quest of  Mecca  ;  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker 
party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the  truce. 
Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march,  and 
preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand 
fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish  the  de- 
sign, the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented  the 
keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and 
ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review  ;  observed 
that  the  son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty 
kingdom,  and  confessed,  under  the  scymitar  of 
Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  true  God. 
The  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was 

religion,  and  Kareite  sect,  are  still  professed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar; 
and  that,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  are  the 
confederate*  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

I  The  successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p.  84— 87.  97—100.  102—111.)  and  Gagojer,  (torn.  ii.  p.  20!l 
—245.  .'109—322.  torn.  iii.  p.  1—58.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  8-10.) 
Abalpharagina.  (Dynast,  p.  103.) 
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stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  fol- 
lowers were  eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the 
order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their 
passions  and  his  own,a  the  victorious  exile  forgave 
the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His 
troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city: 
eight  and  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by 
the  sword  of  Caled  ;  eleven  men  and  six  women 
were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but 
he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  most  obnoxious  victims  were  indebted  for 
their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What 
mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
wronged  1"  "  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our 
kinsman."  "  And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain ; 
begone  !  you  are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people 
of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon  by  the  profession 
of  Islam  ;  and  after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the 
fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince 
and  prophet  of  his  native  country. b  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  igno- 
miniously  broken  :  the  house  of  God  was  purified 
and  adorned  :  as  an  example  to  future  times,  the 
apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and 
a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  unbeliever 
should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the 
holy  city.c 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined 

Conquest  of  ' 

Arabia,         the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Arabian 

A.  D.  629-632.     .    -,         A       ,  ,4.      .      ..       ...    .      . 

tribes  ;d  who,  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the 
eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  Indifference 
for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of 
the  Bedoweens ;  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely 
as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an 
obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain 
derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the  idols,  whom 
Mahomet  had  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the 
confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend.c  Four 
thousand  pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed 
to  surprise  the  conqueror:  they  pitied  and  despised 
the  supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish,  but  they  de- 
pended on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a 
people  who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  ban- 
ners of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the 
prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the 
strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful 
presumption  of  their  invincible   strength.      They 


a  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  perpetrates  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  trutli  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celui 
qui  fait  la  guerre  a  sa  patrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout. 
(CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p.  282.)  The  maxim  is  neither  charita- 
ble nor  philosophic;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fame  of 
heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  am. 
bassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of  this 
tragedy. 

b  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  reduced 
by  force  or  consent;  (Abulfeda,  p.  107.  etGagnierad  locum;)  and  this 
verbal  controversy  is  of  as  much  moment  as  our  owu  about  William 
the  Conqueror. 

c  In  excluding  the  christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  pro. 


descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of 
Honain:  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the 
archers  and  slingers  of  the  confederates ;  their 
numbers  were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was  con- 
founded, their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Ko- 
reish smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The 
prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by 
the  enemies :  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their 
spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death  :  ten  of  his 
faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and 
their  breasts  ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet : 
"  O  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow 
and  indignation,  "  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I 
am  the  apostle  of  truth  !  O  man,  stand  fast  in 
the  faith  !  O  God,  send  down  thy  succour  I"  His 
uncle  Abbas,  who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  ex- 
celled in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  valley 
resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and  promises 
of  God  :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard  ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with 
pleasure,  that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled  :  his 
conduct  and  example  restored  the  battle,  and  he 
animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merciless 
revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame.  From  the 
field  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the 
siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands 
produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I 
know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him 
with  a  train  of  battering  rams  and  military  engines, 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
Tayef;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extir- 
pation of  the  fruit-trees  ;  that  the  ground  was 
opened  by  the  miners  ;  that  the  breach  was  assault- 
ed by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the 
prophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  he  retreated  with  a 
song  of  devout  triumph,  and  affected  to  pray  for 
the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbelieving  city. 
The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted  to 
six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels, 
forty  thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of 
silver  :  a  tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain,  redeemed 
their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols  ;  but 
Mahomet  compensated  the  loss,  by  resigning  to  the 
soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished,  for 
their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Teha- 
ma. Instead  of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the 
Koreish,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  out  their  tongues, 
(his  own  expression,)  and  to  secure  their  attach- 


vince  of  Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  Chardin  (Voyages  en 
Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  166.)  and  Reland  (Dissert.  Miscell.  torn.  iii.  p.  51.) 
are  more  rigid  than  the  mussulmans  themselves.  The  christians  are 
received  without  scruple  into  the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda, 
and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  o  Mecca  that  are  inaccessible  to 
the  profane.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  1'  Arabie,  p.  308,  309.  Voyage 
en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  205.  248,  &c) 

A  Abulfeda,  p.  112— 115.  Gaguier,  torn.  iii.  p.  67-88-  D'Herbelot, 
Mohammed. 

e  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  &c.  are  related  bv  Abul- 
feda (p.  117—123.)  and  Gagnier,  (torn.  iii.  p.  88—111.)  It  is  Al  Jan- 
nabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Daws. 
The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  laud  of 
Svria  detachpd  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge. 
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ment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality :  Abu 
Sophian  alone  was  presented  witb  tbree  hundred 
camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver  ;  and  Mecca 
was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of 
the  Koran. 

The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that 
they  who  had  borne  the  burthen  were  neglected 
in  the  season  of  victory.  "  Alas,"  replied  their 
artful  leader,  "  sufl'er  me  to  conciliate  these  recent 
enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of 
some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust 
my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions 
of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise." 
He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who 
dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  "  Grant  us,  O 
apostle  of  God  !  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the 
toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  "  Not  a  month, 
not  an  hour."  "  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obli- 
gation of  prayer."  "  Without  prayer  religion  is 
of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence :  their 
temples  were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence 
of  destruction  was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of 
Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  sa- 
luted by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people  ;  and 
the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the  throne  of 
Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  pro- 
verb) as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and 
the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious  name  of 
tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant 
oblations  of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the 
service  of  religion  :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage 
of  the  apostle/ 

Pir„t  wir  of  the  When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph 
MahooeUna        fr0m  the  Persian  war,  he  entertained, 

■garnet  the   Ro- 
man empire.        at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors   of 

Mahomet,  who  invited  the  princes  and 
nationsoftheearth  to  the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this 
foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  has  supposed 
the  secret  conversion  of  the  christian  emperor  ;  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  visit  to 
the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royal 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the 
province  of  Syria.*  But  the  friendship  of  Hera- 
clius and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance:  the 
new  religion  had  inilamcd  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  murder  of 
an  envoy  afforded  a  decent  pretence  for  invading, 
with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan. 
The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid  ;  and  such 
was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect, 
that  the  noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance 
under  the  slave  of  the  prophet.     On   the  event  of 

f  The  la«t  eonqneetl  anil  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  arc  contained  in 
Abalfrde,  (p.  121— 133.)  Gaffnier,  (torn,  tii.  p.  HU—2W.1  Blmacin,  (p. 
10,  11  Abalpbaragiua,  (p.  1 03 ,  The  ninth  of  the  Hi-gira  was  ityled 
the  Veai  of  Embaaaka,  (Gagnier,  Not  an"  Abnlfed.  p.  121.) 

«•  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Janrabi  (apud  Oagnier,  torn.  ii.  p. 
2.12—  i*i ,  w,th  the  mi  \—o  bigoted  Qrteki,  Tbeepbanea,  (p.  'J7G-278  ) 
Znnarji,  'i.,rn.  n  I  xiv.  p.  M  ,  ami  Cedxeuna,  (p.  42lj 

h  Fur   (lie  battle  of  MuU,  and  its  conseijuenrer,  eec  Ahulfeda  (p. 
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his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah  were  successively 
substituted  to  the  command  ;  and  if  the  three  should 
perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized  to 
elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Muta,h  the  first  military  action 
which  tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the 
foremost  ranks :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic 
and  memorable  :  he  lost  his  right-hand  :  he  shifted 
the  standard  to  his  left :  the  left  was  severed  from 
his  body :  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his 
bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the 
ground  with  fifty  honourable  wounds.  "  Advance," 
cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place, 
"  advance  with  confidence  :  either  victory  or  para- 
dise is  our  own."  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided 
the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standard  was 
rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca :  nine 
swords  were  broken  in  his  hand  ;  and  his  valour 
withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen  to  command:  his  skilful  evo- 
lutions of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory 
or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  Caled  is  re- 
nowned among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the 
glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God.  In  the 
pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture, 
the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs  ;  but  in  private 
he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature  :  he  was 
surprised  as  he  wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid: 
"  What  do  I  see  I"  said  the  astonished  votary. 
"  You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "  a  friend  who  is 
deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend." 
After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations 
of  Heraclius  ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against 
the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise.1  The 
Moslems  were  discouraged  :  they  alleged  the  want 
of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions  ;  the  season  of 
harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer : 
"  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet. 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service  ;  but  on  his 
return  he  admonished  the  most  guilty,  by  an  ex- 
communication of  fifty  days.  Their  desertion  en- 
hanced the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the 
faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes  ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  the  banner  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thou- 
sand foot.  Painful  indeed  was  the  distress  of  the 
march  :  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  the 
scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert:  ten 
men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel  ;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking 
the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In 
the  mid-way,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and 

100-102.)  and  Gagnier.  (torn.  ii.  p.  327—343.)  KaXcdof  (says  Theo- 
phanes)  ov  \tfuvat  /iux'iipa"'  tow  Menu. 

i  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historian*, 
Ahull'.-il.i  (Vit.  Mohan),  p.  123—127.)  and  Gagnier:  (Vie  de  Mahomet, 
tom.  iii.  p.  147—  Ifi.'i.)  but  we   have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the 

original  evidence  of  the  KoraD,  (c.  0.  p.  151  165.)  with  Sale's  learned 

and  rational  notes. 
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Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove  and  foun- 
tain of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place  Mahomet  de- 
clined the  prosecution  of  the  war :  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he 
was  more  probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array, 
of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  But  the  active  and  in- 
trepid Caled  spread  around  the  terror  of  his  name  ; 
and  the  prophet  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  sea.  To  his  christian  subjects, 
Mahomet  readily  granted  the  security  of  their  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of 
their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of  their  worship.15 
The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  re- 
strained them  from  opposing  his  ambition ;  the 
•disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to 
propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most  powerful 
religion  of  the  earth. 

Death  of  Malm-  Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the 
A  E>et632  strength  of  Mahomet  was  equal  to  the 
June  7.  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his 
mission.  His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of 
the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
abhorrence;1  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was 
poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish 
female. m  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  pro- 
phet declined ;  his  infirmities  increased  ;  but  his 
mortal  disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which 
deprived  him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As 
soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edified 
his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  peni- 
tence. "  If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle 
from  the  pulpit,  "whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I 
submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation. 
Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  mussulman  ? 
let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation. Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate 
the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt."  "  Yes," 
replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  I  am  entitled  to 
three  drams  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  com- 
plaint, satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the 
approach  of  death  ;  enfranchised  his  slaves;  (seven- 
teen men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women  ;) 
minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  mo- 
derated the  lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till 
the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly  per- 
formed the  function  of  public  prayer :  the  choice 


k  The  Diploma  securitatis  Ailensibus,  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben 
Joseph,  and  the  author  Libri  Splendoruin  ;  (Gagnier.  Not.  ad  Abulfe- 
dam,  p.  125.)  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen. 
p.  11.)  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  christians,  (p.  13.) 
only  mentions  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630  Sionita  published 
at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favour  of  the 
christians;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite  taste 
of  Salmasius  and  Grotius.  (Bayle,  MAHOMET,  Rem.  AA.)  Hottinger 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  ;  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  237.)  Renaudot  urges  the 
consent  of  the  Mahometans;  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169.)  but  Mo- 
sheim  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  244.)  shows  the  futility  of  their  opinion,  and 
inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharagius  quotes  the  impos- 
tor's treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch;  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  418.)  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jacobites. 


of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark 
that  ancient  and  faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in 
the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office;  but  he  prudently 
declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomi- 
nation.    At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visi- 
bly impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or, 
more  properly,  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum 
and  accomplishment  of  all  his  revelations :  a  dis- 
pute arose  in  the  chamber,  whether  he  should  be 
allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran ; 
and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent 
vehemence  of  his  disciples.     If  the  slightest  credit 
may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and 
companions,  he   maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dig- 
nity of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ; 
described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an  ever- 
lasting  farewell  to  the   earth,  and   expressed  his 
lively  confidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the 
favour,  of  the  Supreme  Being.     In  a  familiar  dis- 
course he  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative, 
that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission  of 
the  prophet.     The  request  was  granted  ;  and  Ma- 
homet immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  disso- 
lution :  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha, 
the  best  beloved  of  all  his  wives  ;  he  fainted  with 
the  violence  of  pain  ;  recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised 
his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a 
steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the 
last  broken,  though  articulate,  words :  "  O  God ! 

pardon  my  sins  ....  Yes,  ...  I  come, 

among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high :"  and  thus 
peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor. 
An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped 
by  this  mournful  event:  the  army  halted  at  the 
gates  of  Medina :  the  chiefs  were  assembled  round 
their  dying  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the 
house,  of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous 
sorrow  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could 
suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  "  How  can 
he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  medi- 
ator with  God  ?  By  God  he  is  not  dead :  like  Moses 
and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily 
will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people."  The  evidence 
of  sense  was  disregarded  ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing 
his  scymitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased 
by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker.  "  Is 
it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multitude, 
"  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The 


1  The  epilepsy,  or  falling-sickness,  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theo- 
phanes,  Zcmaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed 
by  the  gross  bigotry  of  Hottinger,  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10,  11.)  Prideaux, 
(Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12.)  and  Maraeci.  (torn.  ii.  Alcoran,  p.  762,  763.) 
The  titles  (the  wrapped  up,  the  covered)  of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran 
(73,  74.)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  such  an  interpretation  :  the  silence, 
the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is  more  conclusive 
than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused 
by  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  i.  p.  301.)  Gagnier,  (ad  Abul- 
feda,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  118)  and  Sale.  (Koran,  p. 
469—474.) 

m  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of  his 
prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votaries, 
Abulfeda  (p.  92.)  and  Al  Jannabi.  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  286—288.) 
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God  of  Mahomet  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle 
was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to  his 
own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  fate 
of  mortality."  He  was  piously  interred  by  the 
hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on 
which  he  expired  :n  Medina  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  innume- 
rable pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the 
way,  to  bow,  in  voluntary  devotion,"  before  the 
simple  tomb  of  the  prophet.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Ma- 
ll., cluster.  homel>  it  may  perhaps  be  expected, 
that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I 
should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or 
impostor  more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraor- 
dinary man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant 
with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be 
difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain  :  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense  ;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting 
resemblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary 
of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to 
the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty 
revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon  as 
marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of 
want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice; 
and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence, 
and  would  have  died  without  a  name.  The  unity 
of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature  and 
reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and 
detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, to  rescue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent 
on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obli- 
gation into  a  particular  call ;  the  warm  suggestions 
of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as 
the  inspirations  of  heaven  ;  the  labour  of  thought 
would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  in- 
ward sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be 
described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel 
of  God.i  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step 
is  perilous  and  slippery  :  the  daemon  of  Socratesr 
affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may 

n  The  Gree  k*  and  Latin*  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  story,  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air 
a  .\Urra  [rtmm  ft*T*4tpt(o(tt  vov.  Lionicus  Chalcncoiidy  les  <le  Rebus 
Turcicn,  I.  ill.  p.  86.1  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones. 
'Dutionnaire  de  Bayle,  Maiiomkt,  Rem.  BE.   IT.)     Without  any 

{ihilosophiral  i ti'j u irif »,  it  may  suffice,  that,  I.  The  prophet  was  not 
mried  at  Me<-ca  ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been 
visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  (fround,  flteland  de  Relia;,  Moliam. 
I  ii  '.  I'),  p  200  — 211  I  Qantier,  'Vu  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ni.  p.  2fi3— 
VH 

*  Al  J  ino.it. i  enumerate*  'Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  .172—301.) 
tin:  multif-inous  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  pro. 
pliet  and  Ins  <  ornpnriions  ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decide*,  thai  this  act 
of  devotion  is  nearest  hi  OWicat  fan  and  mirit  to  a  divine  precept.  The 
d<^torsare  divided  winch,  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  be  the  most  excellent. 

(>  m 

t  Tli*  list  sicklies*,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet,  ;ire  described  by 
A  tin  I  fed*  and  Qajrnief  v  •' .  Mohem  p.  133— 142.  Vic  de  Mahomet, 
torn  in.  p.  220 — 271.)  The  most  private  and  interestinif  circumstances 
•••re  originally  received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  the  ton*  of  Abba*,  Sec. ;  and 
as  th«-y  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived  the  prophet  many  years,  they 
mi/tit  reix-at  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  feneration  of  pilgrims. 

t  Tlie  christians,  rashly  enough,  liave  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame 


deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive 
others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed 
and  middle  state  between  self-illusion  and  volun- 
tary fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence  ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable 
of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject 
his  claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute 
his  life;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries, 
he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God  ;  the  stern 
passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet 
of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom 
he  had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca,  and 
the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into 
a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of 
armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saints  ;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts 
a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes, 
might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement 
the  valour  of  his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the 
stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  mea- 
sure with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind 
as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of 
fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were 
often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ; 
and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such 
acts,  the  character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been 
gradually  stained ;  and  the  influence  of  such  per- 
nicious habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the 
practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
phet among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last 
years,  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion ;  and  a 
politician  will  suspect,  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the 
victorious  impostor !)  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth, 
and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.s  A  philosopher 
will  observe,  that  their  credulity  and  his  success 
would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of 
his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion 
were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  be  soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  he  alone 
was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the  obligation  of 

pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear. 
As  this  pretended  miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius,  (de  Veritilte  Religionis 
Christiana-,)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired  of  him 
the  names  of  his  authors;  and  Grotius  confessed,  that  it  is  unknown  to 
the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provoke  their  indignation 
and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version;  but  it 
has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Latin 
text.  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  18C,  187.  Reland,  de  Reli- 
gion. Mohan).  I.  ii.  c.  39.  p.  259—262.) 

r  K«r>i  de  toiito  65IV  ck  7ruirWapfa/ievoi/,  <j>u>vt\  tic  7(7vojieK»]  »j  otov 
yevrnat  aci  «7roTpc7rci  fie  toutou  6  av  ueA\o)  7rpaTTeii',  7rpoTpe7Tf<  <5e 
oiwore.  (Plato,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  19.  p.  121,  122.  edit.  Fischer.) 
Tim  familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Theatres,  (Platon.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  128.  129.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.)  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the 
Aatfioviov)  of  the  philosopher,  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xcnophon.  The  ideas  of  the  most  rational  Platonists  are  expressed 
by  Cicero,  (dc  Divinat.  i.  54.)  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Dis. 
tertatioru  of  Maximua  of  Tyre,  (p.  153-172.  edit.  Davis.) 

s  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares  (he 
prophet,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir:  "  qui  detache  le  chainc  dc  son  cou 
pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilles  a  scs  confreres." 
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positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  vestige 
of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may 
be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the 
support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may 
be  deemed  less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started 
at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satis- 
fied of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even 
in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or 
action  of  unaffected  humanity  ;  and  the  decree  of 
Mahomet,  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers 
should  never  be  separated  from  their  children, 
may  suspend,  or  moderate,  the  censure  of  the  his- 
torian.' 
Private  life  of  The  good  sense  of  Mabometu  de- 
Mahoraet.  spised  the  pomp  of  royalty :  the  apostle 
of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family ; 
he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes, 
and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his 
woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and 
merit  of  a  hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or 
vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier. 
On  solemn  occasions  he  feasted  his  companions  with 
rustic  and  hospitable  plenty ;  but  in  his  domestic 
life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being 
kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  inter- 
diction of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example:  his 
hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of 
barley-bread  :  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and 
water.  Perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual 
enjoyments  which  his  nature  required,  and  his  reli- 
gion did  not  forbid  ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  inno- 
cent pleasures.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames 
the  blood  of  the  Arabs ;  and  their  libidinous  com- 
plexion has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity." 
Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Koran:  their  incestuous  alli- 
ances were  blamed  ;  the  boundless  licence  of  poly- 
gamy was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or 
concubines  ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry 
were  equitably  determined  ;  the  freedom  of  divorce 
was  discouraged,  adultery  was  condemned  as  a 
capital  offence  ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes/  Such  were  the 
calm  and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator  :  but  in 
his  private  conduct,  Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites 
of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A 
special  revelation  dispensed  him  from  the  laws 
which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation  ;  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires; 
and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy 
rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than 
the  envy,  of  the  devout  mussulmans.     If  we  remem- 

t  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  which  he  prompted 
and  approved.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  97.  208.) 

u  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  cor. 
esponding  chapters  of  Abulfeda;  for  his  diet,  (torn.  iii.  p.  285 — 288. 
his  children,  (p.  189.  289.)  his  wives,  (p.  290—30.1.)  his  marriage  with 
Zeineb,  (torn.  ii.  p.  152-160.)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p.  303—309.) 
the  false  accusation  of  Ayesha,  (p.  186—199.)  The  most  original  evi. 
dence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth, 
thirty-third,  and  sixty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's  Com- 
mentary.   Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80—90.)  and  Maracci  (Pro- 


His  wives, 


ber  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solo- 
mon, we  shall  applaud  the  modesty  of  the  Arabian, 
who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at 
Medina  their  separate  apartments  round  the  house 
of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favour 
of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular  enough, 
they  were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  virgin, 
since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials  (such  is 
the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant : 
she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet ;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long 
revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour 
had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet :  in  a  nocturnal 
march  she  was  accidentally  left  behind  ;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man. 
The  temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy  ; 
but  a  divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence: 
he  chastised  her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of 
domestic  peace,  that  no  woman  should  be  condemned 
unless  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act 
of  adultery.2  In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the 
wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive, 
the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  repu- 
tation. At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and 
adopted  son,  he  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress,  the 
beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejacula- 
tion of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grate- 
ful, freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded 
without  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefactor. 
But  as  the  filial  relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and 
scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven 
to  ratify  the  deed,  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to 
reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence 
of  his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughter 
of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the 
embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive :  she  promised 
secrecy  and  forgiveness :  he  swore  that  he  would 
renounce  the  possession  of  Mary.  Both  parties 
forgot  their  engagements  :  and  Gabriel  again  de- 
scended with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him 
from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his 
captives  and  concubines,  without  listening  to  the 
clamours  of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty 
days,  he  laboured,  alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  angel.  When  his  love  and  revenge 
were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and 
indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence 
of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next :  a 

drom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49—59.)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  the 
frailties  of  Mahomet. 

x  Incredibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eos  in  Venerem  uterque  solvitur 
sexus.  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  4.) 

y  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  133—137.)  has  recapitulated  the 
laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  &c.  ;  and  the  curious  reader  of  Selden's 
Uxor  Hebraica  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinances. 

z  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presumptive 
evidence  was  of  no  avail  j  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must  have 
actually  seen  stylura  in  pyxide.  (Abulfedie  Annates  Moslemici,  p.  71. 
vers.  Reiske.) 
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dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who  had  ascended 
the  bed  off  the  prophet  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  hope  off  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  incon- 
tinence off  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  natural  or  preternatural  gift:*  he  united 
the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam; 
and  the  apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labourb  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules.c  A  more  serious  and  decent 
excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage, 
her  youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of 
polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  vene- 
rable matron  was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a 
rival.  After  her  death,  he  placed  her  in  the  rank 
of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved 
of  his  daughters.  "  "Was  she  not  oid  ?"  said  Ayesha, 
with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ;  "  has  not 
God  siven  you  a  better  in  her  place  I"  "  No,  by 
God,"  said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of  honest 
gratitude,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better !  She 
believed  in  me,  when  men  despised  me:  she  relieved 
my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the 
world. "d 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  poly- 

and  children.  „  .  .  ...  , 

gamy,  the  lounder  ot  a  religion  and 
empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The 
hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The 
virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age 
and  approved  fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent  em- 
braces. The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their 
infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  en- 
deared to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave  ; 
but  he  sustained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his 
enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or  credulity  of 
the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant. 
Cadijah  had  likewise  given  him  four  daughters,  who 
were  married  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples  : 
the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father;  but  Fatima, 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the 
wife  of  her  cousin  All,  and  the  mother  of  an  illus- 
trious progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali 
and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate, 
in  this  place,  the  series  off  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a 
title  which  describes  the  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle  of 
God.« 


a  Sibi  rotor  ad  generationcm,  rjuantum  triginta  viri  babent  inesse 
jaetaret :  ita  ut  uriica  bora  powet  undecim  (n minis  nattKfacere,  ut  ex 
\ral>um  hbris  referl  Stin  Petrun  Pa«cha»iii»,  c.  2.  (Maracci,  Prodro- 
mni  Alcoran,  p.  iv.  p.  55.  See  likewi»e  Observations  de  Belon.  I.  iii. 
'.  10  f'.l.  \'<>.  reetA.]  Al  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  torn,  iii.  p.  4H7.)  records 
his  own  testimony,  tliat  he  surpassed  all  men  in  conjugal  vigour  ;  and 
Ahulfeda  mention*  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  his  hody  after 
hiidealh.  "  O  nronheta,  eerie  penu  «uus  ccelum  versus  erectus  est,"  (in 
Vit    M*i..,mm<-d.  p.  140.) 

k  I  borrow  the  style  Of  a  father  of  the  church,  tvaO\r\iwv  'Hpa«A«ot 
rftmaiitMarot  i$\ot    [Greg .  N iZiirtzen,  Orat.  mi.  p.  ion  , 

e  The  common  and  most  glorious  legend  include*,  in  a  tingle  night, 
U>e  fifty  ii.  tone*  of  BercuTe*  over  the  rrrgfa  daughter!  of  Tbeatrne, 
'  Kicol.  lorn  i.  I.  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  I.  ix.  p.  703.  St;ilms 
Sylv.  I.  i  el«-g.  iii.  r.  42  ,  Put.  Alhenx-us  allow*  seven  night',  '  Diep. 
■acophisl  I.  xm.  p  MA)  and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  this  aiduous 
m Meremeni  of  Herealea,  who  was  then  no  more  then  eighteen  y<;ns 
of  age,  (Bibliot  I.  (i.  c  4.  p.  111.  cum  uotia  Heyne,  part.  i.  p.  332.; 
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The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character 
of  Ali,  which  exalted  him  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb 
was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Hasbem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  pro- 
phecy was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her 
father :  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a 
female  reign ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet 
had  often  been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his 
pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of  the 
youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believers 
might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more 
rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never 
outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the 
qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint:  his 
wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and 
religious  sayings  ;f  and  every  antagonist,  in  the 
combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was  subdued 
by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the 
apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend, 
whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vice- 
gerent, and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterwards  reproached 
for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced 
all  competition,  and  sealed  his  succession  by  the 
decrees  of  heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  con- 
fided in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps 
the  fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged 
by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker, 
and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  Rei„n  of  Abll_ 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  and  AbeDer632 
his  companions  convened  an  assembly  June  7. 
to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The 
hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali,  were  offen- 
sive to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestow- 
ing and  resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  frequent 
election  :  the  Koreish  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem  ;  the 
ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled  ;  the 
fugitives  of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina 
asserted  their  respective  merits  ;  and  the  rash  pro- 
posal of  choosing  two  independent  caliphs  would 

A  Ahulfeda  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  12,  13.  16,  17.  cum  notis  Gagnier. 

e  Thisotitline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (under  the  names  of  Aboubecre,  Omar, 
Othmon,  Ali,  tyc.)  from  the  Annals  of  Ahulfeda,  Abulpharagius,  and 
Elmacin,  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Heqiva,)  and  especially  from 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  (vol.  i.  p.  1—10.  115-122.  229.  249. 
303—372.  378—391.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume.)  Vet 
we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects  ;  a 
stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  further  from  the 
source.  Sir  John  Chardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  the  fables  and 
errors  of  the  modern  Persians.  (Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  235—250,  8cc.) 

i  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English 
version  of  168  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is  coloured  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  translator;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though 
dark,  picture  of  human  life. 
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have  crushed  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by 
the  disinterested  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly 
renouncing  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first  subject  of  the 
mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of  the 
moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  might 
excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure ;  but 
Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if  any 
mussulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate 
the  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the 
elected  would  be  worthy  of  deaths  After  the  sim- 
ple inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in 
Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia :  the 
Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and 
their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  maintained,  above  six 
months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve  ;  without 
listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to 
consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline 
of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali : 
he  condescended  to  salute  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  re- 
jected his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years, 
the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation 
of  his  companions,  he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the 
firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.  "  I  have  no  oc- 
casion," said  the  modest  candidate,  "  for  the  place." 
"  But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
_ .  _  Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent 

Of  Omar,  r 

A.  D.  634.  prayer,  that  the  God  of  Mahomet 
u  y '  "  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the 
mussulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience. 
The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself, 
in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere 
the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ;  who 
comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  he  rejected 
with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of 
Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of 
his  successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  re- 
spectable companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing 
a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion, 
Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  friends h  for  submitting 
his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing 
their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among  the 

p  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6.)  from  an  Arabian  MS. 
represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  the 
place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unnoticed  by 
Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the 
tradition  of  Ayesha  herself.  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  136.  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
tom.iii.  p.  236.) 

h  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
who  died  A.  D.  687.  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In 
Abulfeda  he  recapitulated  the  importaut  occasions  in  which  Ah  had 
neglected  his  salutary  advice;  (p.  76.  vers.  Reiske;)  and  concludes,  (p. 
85.)  O  princeps  fidelium,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortis  es, 
at  inops  bani  consilii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  parum  callens. 

i  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115.  Ockley,  torn, 
i.  p.  371.)  may  signify  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  prede- 
cessors, Abubeker  and  Omar. 

k  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of  the 
last  century,  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  their  master, 
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six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suf- 
frage, had  he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  ser- 
vile conformity,  not  only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition, 
but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two  seniors.1 
With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the 
secretary  of  Mahomet,  accepted  the  a.  D.  644. ' 
government ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  Nov' 6' 
third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular 
choice,  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The 
manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At  the  hour  of 
prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina,  clothed 
in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head, 
his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other, 
instead  of  a  walking-staff.  The  companions  of  the 
prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  saluted  their 
new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  hands  as  a 
sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The   mischiefs   that  flow  from   the 

P  ,  .^.  ,,  Discord   of  the 

contests  of  ambition  are  usually  con-  Turks  and  Per- 
fined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  Slans- 
which  they  have  been  agitated.  But  the  religious 
discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been 
renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians 
and  Turks. k  The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the 
appellation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enriched 
the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith  ; 
and  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his  companion  Ali 
is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  private  converse,  in 
their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the 
three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  indefeasible 
right  to  the  dignity  of  imam  and  caliph  ;  and  the 
name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.1  The 
Sonnites,  who  are  supported  by  the  general  consent 
and  orthodox  traditions  of  the  mussulmans,  entertain 
a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion. 
They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Oth- 
man, and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of 
the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  most 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  per- 
suasion that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined 
by  the  degrees  of  sanctity.m  An  historian  who 
balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  unshaken  by 
superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  man- 
ners were  alike  pure  and  exemplary;  that  their 
zeal  was  fervent  and  probably  sincere  ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  de- 

Chardin.  Niebuhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage  of 
writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 
208—233.)  since  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  change  the  re- 
ligion of  the  nation,  (see  his  Persian  History  translated  into  French  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6.  47,  48.  144-155.) 

1  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  the 
Persians  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "  May  this  arrow  go 
to  the  heart  of  Omar!"  (Voyages  de  Chardiu,  torn.  ii.  p.  239,  240. 
259,  &c.) 

m  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated 
by  Reland;  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  1.  i.  p.  37.)  and  a  Sonnite  argument 
inserted  by  Ockley.  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  230.)  The  prac- 
tice of  cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years,  by 
the  Ommiades  themselves;  (D'Herbelot,  p.  690.)  and  there  are  few 
among  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel.  (Voyages  de 
Cliardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  46.) 
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voted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties. 
But  the  public  virtues  of  Abuheker  and  Omar,  the 
prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity  of  the  second, 
maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reigns. 
The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of  Othman 
Mere  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  conquest 
and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  deceived  ;  he 
trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed:  the  most  deserving 
of  tiie  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  go- 
vernment, and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive 
qoIj  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  deputies 
assembled  at  Medina,  and  the  Charegites,  the  des- 
perate fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subor- 
dination and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the 
free-born  Arabs,  w  ho  demanded  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors. 
From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the 
tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a 
haughty  mandate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him 
to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend  from  the  throne. 
His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse  the 
insurgents  ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious 
secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation  and 
precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
iruard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Moslems  ;  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks 
'.lis  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the 
feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by 
the  scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken 
by  those  who  had  abused  his  simplicity,  the  help- 
less and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  of 
death  ;  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head 
Death  of      °^  tne  assassins ;   and   Othman,  with 

Othman,      the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was  pierced  with 
A.  b  r»  r 

June  18.  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultu- 
ous anarchy  of  live  days  was  appeased  by  the  in- 
auguration of  Ali :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked 
a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  he 
supported  the  becoming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hashemites  ;  declared  that  he  had  rather  serve  than 
reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers: 
and  required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  ac- 
.  I  of  promoting  the  assassin  of  Omar;  though 
Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that 
holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman  and 
hifl  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation 
of  \li  ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  in- 
■ufted  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph. 
Vet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was 
Mrcnuous  and  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
bels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most 
obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer 
aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia  :  the  Sara- 
cens had  been  victorious  in  the  east  and  west  ;  and 

n  The  plain  of  Siffio  ii  'kt/rrnmed  by  D'Anfillc  (I'EupUrate  et  le 


the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  R  .  of  A]. 
had  not  chilled  the  martial  activity  of  a.  d. 
Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long 
experience  of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  con- 
duct the  rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.  In  the 
first  days  of  his  reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  eithe 
by  gifts  or  fetters,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha 
and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ara- 
bian chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca, 
and  from  thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or 
Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism  is 
allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  ; 
and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman 
now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow 
of  the  prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of 
her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband 
and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable 
Moslems  were  scandalized,  that  the  mother  of  the 
faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person  and 
character  ;  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confi- 
dent that  her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice, 
and  assure  the  success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine 
thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  caliph  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that 
stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems. 
After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate  the 
troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy 
men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  suc- 
cessively killed  or  wounded  ;  and  the  cage,  or  litter, 
in  which  she  sat,  was  struck  with  javelins  and  darts 
like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  cap- 
tive sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches  of  the 
conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper 
station,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect 
and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  to  the  widow  of 
the  apostle.  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled 
the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  more 
formidable  adversary  ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son 
of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  caliph, 
and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  of 
Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah. 
From  the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffinn 
extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  compe- 
titors waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  days.  In  the  course  of  ninety  actions  or  skir- 
mishes, the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty-five, 
that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers  ; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  the  names 
of  five  and  twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder 

Tigre,  p.  29.)  to  be  the  Campu*  Darbaricus  of  Procopius. 
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under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguin- 
ary contest  the  lawful  caliph  displayed  a  superior 
character  of  valour  and  humanity.  His  troops  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female 
captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood 
of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ;  but  his  tremb- 
ling rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of 
inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were 
broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted 
on  a  pyebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible 
force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  often 
as  he  smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar, 
"  God  is  victorious ;"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  noc- 
turnal battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred 
times  that  tremendous  exclamation.  The  prince  of 
Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight,  but  the  cer- 
tain victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by 
the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops. 
Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to 
the  books  of  the  Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on 
the  foremost  lances  ;  and  Ali  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compromise. 
He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ; 
his  party  was  discouraged ;  the  distant  provinces  of 
Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or 
seduced  by  his  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fana- 
ticism, which  was  aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet. 
In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites  or  enthu- 
siasts discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and 
state  :  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of 
Moawiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  reli- 
gion. Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim, 
poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution 
was  equally  desperate  :  but  the  first  mistook  the 
person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  oc- 
cupied his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dan- 
gerously hurt  by  the  second  ;  the  lawful  caliph,  in 
the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  mercifully  recommended 
to  his  children,  that  they  would  despatch  the  mur- 
derer by  a  single  stroke.  The  sepulchre  of  Ali  °  was 
concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah  ;»  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb, 
a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Cufa.i 
Many  thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground 
at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  is 
vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the 
Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meri- 
torious than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 


o  Abulfeda,  a  modern  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  con. 
cerningthe  burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  fama 
numeroque  religiose  frequentantium  celebratnm.  This  number  is 
reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  annually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  5000 
of  the  living,  (torn.  ii.  p.  208,  209.) 

p  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (A.  D.  977, 
DHerbelot,  p  58,  59.  95.)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A.  D.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir 
Shah,  torn.  ii.  p.  155  )  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of 
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The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurp-    Keign  of  Moa- 
ed  the  inheritance  of  his  children ;  and      .  wAy~v 

A.  D.  655,  or 

the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  661-680. 
supreme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The 
opposition  of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and 
obstinate  ;  his  conversion  was  tardy  and  reluctant ; 
his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest; 
he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  believed ;  and  the 
sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the 
recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah.  Moa- 
wiyah, the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel 
Henda,  was  dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the 
office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet :  the  judg- 
ment of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
Syria  ;  and  he  administered  that  important  province 
above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  su- 
preme rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame  of 
valour  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of 
humanity  and  moderation  :  a  grateful  people  were 
attached  to  their  benefactor  ;  and  the  victorious 
Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  as- 
sassins of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of 
his  ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was 
exposed  in  the  mosch  of  Damascus :  the  emir  de- 
plored the  fate  of  his  injured  kinsman  ;  and  sixty 
thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his  service  by  an 
oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  saluted 
the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous 
secret,  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created 
elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet/  The  policy 
of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of  his  rival ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negociated  the  abdication 
of  his  son  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or 
below  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired 
without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble 
cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring 
wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally  crowned  by  the 
important  change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditary 
kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism 
attested  the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citi- 
zens of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  but  the 
designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigour 
and  address  ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dis- 
solute youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the 

J  ,      Death_ot  Hosein, 

benevolence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali. 
In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inad- 
vertently dropt  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his 
master :  the  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  de- 
precate his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  the 
Koran  :  "  Paradise  is  for  those  who  command  their 
anger : " — "  I  am  not  angry  :"— "  and  for  those  who 


the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding-, 
which  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

q  The  city  of  Meshud  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and 
form  of  the  modern  Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more 
populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

r  1  borrow,  on  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Ta- 
citus: (Hist.  i.  4.)  Evulgato  imperii  arcauo  posse  imperatorem  alibi 
quam  Uomae  fieri. 


A.  D.  680. 
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pardon  offences  :"— "  I  pardon  your  offence  :"  "  and 

for  those  who  return  good  for  evil  :"— "  I  give  you 
vour  liberty,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver." 
With  an  equal  measure  of  piety.  Hoseio,  the  younger 
brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  fa- 
ther's spirit,  and  served  with  honour  against  the 
christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  pri- 
mogeniture of  the  line  of  Hashem.  and  the  holy 
character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred 
in  his  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
claim  against  Yezid.  the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose 
vices  he  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never 
deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was  secretly  trans- 
mitted from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attach- 
ment to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their 
swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his  person  and  family 
in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He  traversed 
the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children  ;  but  as  he  approached  the 
confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or 
hostile  face  of  the  country,  and  suspected  either  the 
defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just ; 
Obeidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished 
the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection;  and  Hosein,  in 
the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body 
of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  commu- 
nication with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still 
have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had 
dc6ed  the  power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and  con- 
fided in  the  fidelity  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed 
ten  thousand  warriors  in  his  defence.  In  a  confer- 
ence with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the 
option  of  three  honourable  conditions  ;  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  station- 
ed in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  com- 
mands of  the  caliph,  or  his  lieutenant,  were  stern 
and  absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that  he 
most  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to 
the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  con- 
seqnencef  of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "  to  terrify  me  with  death  1"  And,  during 
the  short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with  calm 
and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He 
Obecked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who 
deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our 
trust,"  said  Hosein,  "is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their 
tor.  M\  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  bet- 
tei  than  me,  and  every  mussulrnari  has  an  example  in 
the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their 
safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unanimously  refused 
to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master  ;  and  their 
courage  wai  fortified   by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 

I  i  •■■!■  (bridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley.  linm.  ii.  p. 
M    231.]     It  il  long   anil   minute,   Out  the   pathetic  almost  always 
•<  in  tii*  detail  of  little  circumstances, 

Dane  (Voyages  en  Arahie,  &r.  torn,  ii.  p.  208,  &c.) 
i«  perhaps  th*  '.tily  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  vmt  Mesbed 
All  and  Meshed  Bosein.    The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  bauds  of  the 


assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  :  his  generous  band 
of  martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and 
forty  foot ;  but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured 
by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench  which  they 
had  filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with 
reluctance ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with 
thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevit- 
able death.  In  every  close  onset,  or  single  combat, 
the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was  invincible ;  but 
the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and 
men  were  successively  slain:  a  truce  was  allow- 
ed on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the 
battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary  and 
wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent. 
As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in 
the  mouth  with  a  dart ;  and  his  son  and  nephew, 
two  beautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his  arms. 
He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of 
blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his 
sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  abjured  the  general 
of  the  Cufians,  that  he  would  not  suffer  Hosein 
to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes :  a  tear  trickled  down 
his  venerable  beard  ;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers 
fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw 
himself  among  them.  The  remorseless  Shamer,  a 
name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their 
cowardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was 
slain  with  three  and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and 
swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they 
carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and  the  in- 
human Obeidollah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a 
cane :  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  an  aged  mussulman,  "  on 
these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of 
God  !"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene 
of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  the  coldest  reader.s  On  the  annual  festival  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepul- 
chre, his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to 
the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.1 
When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali 

Posterity  of 

were  brought  in  chains  to  the  throne  Mahomet  and 
of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised 
to  extirpate  the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile 
race,  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of 
mercy ;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honourably 
dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred 
at  Medina.  The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the 
right  of  primogeniture;  and  the  twelve  imams,"  or 
pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Ho- 
sein, and  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the 

Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  Persian  hpretics.  The 
festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John  Chardin, 
a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

ii  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  DHerbelot'sBibliotheque,  will  it,. 
areata  the  succession  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  under  their 
respective  names. 
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ninth  generation.  Without  arras  or  treasures,  or 
subjects,  they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  caliphs  ;  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or  Medina, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province 
of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their 
sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedi- 
tion and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised 
the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent 
lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.  The 
twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicuous  by  the 
title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude 
and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed 
himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad  :  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries 
pretend,  that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before 
the  day  of  judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Dejal,  or  the  antichrist.*  In  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  :y  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally 
prolific  ;  the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first 
and  greatest  of  princes  ;  and  the  most  eminent  were 
supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  angels.  But 
their  adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the 
mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  every 
bold  and  artful  impostor,  who  claimed  affinity  with 
the  holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in 
Spain  *ind  Africa,  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,2  of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  sophis 
of  Persia, a  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and 
ambiguous  title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth  ; 
and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indis- 
creet question  by  drawing  his  scymitar:  "This," 
said  Moez,  "  is  my  pedigree  ;  and  these,  "  casting 
a  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  "  and  these  are 
my  kindred  and  my  children."  In  the  various  con- 
ditions of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  mer- 
chants, or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs. 
In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
green  turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  treasury, 
are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  however  debased 
by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred 
persons,  the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph 
Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  re- 
tains, after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  the 
custody  of  the  temple  and  the  sovereignty  of  their 

x  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahometans 
have  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion.  (Sale's  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse,  p.  80.  82.)  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  two  horses 
were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his 
lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

y  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200.  (A.  D.  815.)  See  D'Herbelot,  p. 
546. 

z  D'Herbelot,  p.  342,  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraced  them 
by  a  Jewish  origin.  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy 
from  Jaafar,  the  sixth  Imam  ;  aud  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows 
(Anna].  Moslem,  p.  230.)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
controversia  genuini  stint  Alidarum,  homines  propaginum  suae  gentis 
exacte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Scherif  or 
Rhadi,  Egone  humiliatem  iuduam  in  terris  hostium  ?  (I  suspect  him 


native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet 
would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.5 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  Success  of  Ma- 
to  our  applause,  but  his  success  has  homet> 
perhaps  too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are 
we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should 
embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  elo- 
quent fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the 
same  seduction  has  been  tried  and  repeated  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers. 
Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should 
grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native 
country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious 
arms  ?  In  the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of 
the  east,  a  hundred  fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen 
from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable 
obstacles,  and  filled  a  large  scope  of  empire  and  con- 
quest. Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to  preach  and 
to  fight,  and  the  union  of  these  opposite  qualities, 
while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of 
enthusiasm  and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each 
other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irresistible 
power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom 
and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the 
other :  the  restraints  which  he  imposed  were  re- 
quisite to  establish  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and 
to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and  the 
only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational 
creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It 
is  not  the  propagation  but  the  per-  permanency  of 
manency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  religion. 

our  wonder :  the  same  pure  and  perfect  impres- 
sion which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is 
preserved  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries, 
by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  prose- 
lytes of  the  Koran.  If  the  christian  apostles,  St. 
Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they 
might  possibly  inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who 
is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that 
magnificent  temple  :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva,  they 
would  experience  less  surprise  ;  but  it  might  still 
be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the 
church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on 
their  own  writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master. 
But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  in- 
crease of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  humble 
tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Ma- 
homet. The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood 
the  temptation  of  reducing  the  objects  of  their  faith 

to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily,)  cum  in  #Igypto  sit  Chalifa  de  gente  Alii, 
quocum  ego  communem  haheo  patrem  et  vindireni. 

a  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Sefi,  a  saint  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  through  him  from  Moussa 
Cassem,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali.  (Olearius,  p.  957.  Chardin, 
torn.  iii.  p.  288)  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  they 
might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned 
in  the  ninth  century.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

b  The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most  accu- 
rately described  by  Demetrius  Cantemir,  (Hist  of  the  Othman  empire, 
p.  94.)  and  Niebuhr.  (Description  de  1'  Arabie,  p.  9—16,  317,  &c.)  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  unable  to  pur. 
chase  the  chronicles  of  Arabia. 
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and  devotion  to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  ima- 
gination of  man.  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  inva- 
riable profession  of  Islam.  The  intellectual  image 
of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visi- 
blc  idol  ;  the  honours  of  the  prophet  have  never 
transgressed  the  measure  of  human  virtue  ;  and  his 
lhing  precepts  have  restrained  the  gratitude  of  his 
disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  votaries  of  AH  have  indeed  consecrated  the 
memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  and 
some  of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine 
essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams  ; 
luit  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  by 
the  Sonnites  :  and  their  impiety  has  afforded  a  sea- 
sonable warning  against  the  worship  of  saints  and 
martvrs.  The  metaphysical  questions  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  christians  ;  but  among  the  former 
they  have  never  engaged  the  passions  of  the  people 
or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  cause 
of  this  important  difference  may  be  found  in  the 
separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  cha- 
racters. It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful, to  repress  and  discourage  all  religious  innova- 
tions :  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are  unknown  to 
the  Moslems  ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  their  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their 
faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran 
is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only 
of  theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence; 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  and  the 
property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  infallible 
and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  re- 
I  i  irious  servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  dis- 
ruhantage;  the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often 
misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  desert  may 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan 
and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions,  the  Cadhi 
respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volume, 
and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  ap- 
posite  to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  times. 

Hi.  merit  towards  His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influ- 
bfceaantrjr.  cnce  on  tne  public  happiness  is  the 
last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet. 
The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  christian  or 
Jewish  foes,  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a 
false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine, 
I  -  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  sup- 
posed, :is  the  basis  of  his  religion,  tlie  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia 
were   broken   before  the  throne  of  God;  the  blood 

t  The  writer*  <,r  tbc  Modern  Universal  History  'vol.  i.  and  ii  )  have 
compiled,  in  850  folio  paget,  the  lib  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the 
caliphs.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  wmetimei  cor- 
recting, the  Arable  text  j  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high-souDding 
boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  i.  i,  ,,f  niy  wot  I;,  th.it  they  have 


of  human  victims  was  expiated  by  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing, and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of 
devotion  ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life  were  painted  by  the  images  most  con- 
genial to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Ma- 
homet was  perhaps  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral 
and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  : 
but  he  breathed  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  friendship,  recommended  the  practice  of  the 
social  virtues,  and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  pre- 
cepts, the  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  were 
united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valour  which 
had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  was  vigor- 
ously directed  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the 
impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home, 
and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under 
a  succession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sove- 
reignty was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  con- 
quest. The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered 
over  the  east  and  west,  and  their  blood  was  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  their  converts  and  captives.  After 
the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was  trans- 
ported from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  the  holy  cities  were  vio- 
lated by  impious  war  ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod 
of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger ;  and  the  Be- 
doweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from  their  dream 
of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence." 


CHAP.  LI. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens. — Empire  of  the 
caliphs,  or  successors  of  Mahomet. — Slate  of  the 
christians,  fyc.  tinder  their  government. 


Union  of  the 

Arabs, 

A.  D.  632. 


The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not 
changed  the  character  of  the  Arabs  : 
the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal 
of  independence  ;  and  the  hasty  structure  of  his 
power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A 
small  and  faithful  band  of  his  primitive  disciples 
had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared  his  dis- 
tress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the 
walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing  myriads,  who 
acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet, 
had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured  by  his 
prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by 
the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God  ;  the 
pride  of  the  christians  and  Jews  disdained  the 
yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator. 
Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts 

afforded  me  much  (if  any)  additional  information.  The  dull  mass  is 
not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste:  and  the  compilers 
indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Bonlainvilliers, 
Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  treated  Mahomet  with  favour,  or  even 
justii  e. 
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regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  catholic 
church,  or  the  idols,  the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  fes- 
tivals of  their  pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring  in- 
terests and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and 
subordination  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  impatient 
of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed 
their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of 
the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  pray- 
ers ;  and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected 
for  the  treasury  of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a  perpetual 
and  ignominious  tribute.  The  example  of  Mahomet 
had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  and 
several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct, and  defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet. 
At  the  head  of  the  fugitives  and  auxiliaries,  the  first 
caliph  was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have 
restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  "  Ye 
men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace,  and 
the  first  to  abandon,  the  religion  of  Islam  ?"  After 
exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God 
and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved,  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels.  The 
women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
cavities  of  the  mountains  :  the  warriors,  marching 
under  eleven  banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their 
arms  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  military  force  re- 
vived and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful.  The 
inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repent- 
ance, the  duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms  ; 
and,  after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity, 
the  most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile 
province  of  Yemanah,a  between  the  Red  sea  and 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina 
itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his  name  was  Moseilama, 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A  female 
prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation  :  the 
decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spurned  by 
these  favourites  of  heaven  ;b  and  they  employed 
several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An 
obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  ex- 
tant ;c  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama 
condescended  to  offer  a  partition  of  the  earth.  The 
proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with  contempt ; 

a  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Vamanah,  in 
Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabia?,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
were  some  ruins,  and  a  few  palms  ;  but  in  the  present  century,  the 
same  ground  is  occupied  by  the  visions  and  arms  of  a  modem  prophet, 
whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  lArabie, 
p.  296—302  ) 

b  Their  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated. 
It  was  thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung: 

Surge  tandem  itaque  strenue  permolenda ;  nam  stratus  tibi  torus 
est. 

Aut  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  velis,  aut  in  abditiorecubiculo  si  malis  ; 

Aut  supinam  te  hunii  exporrectam  fustigabo,  si  velis,  aut  si  malis 
manibus  pedibusque  nixam. 

Aut  si  velis  ejus  fPriapiJ  gemino  triente,  aut  si  malis  totus 
vetiiam. 


but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor :  forty  thousand  Moslems 
were  assembled  under  the  standard  of  Caled  ;  and 
the  existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the 
event  of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  ; 
but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general  pre- 
vailed :  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  ten  thousand  infidels;  and  Moseilama  himself 
was  pierced  by  an  ./Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same 
javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without 
a  chief  or  cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy  ;  and 
the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  sted- 
fastly  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise 
for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens  :  their  valour 
was  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war ;  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by  opposi- 
tion and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  character  of 
Saracens  a  presumption  will  naturally  tlieir  callPhs- 
arise,  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  person 
the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The 
courage  of  Abubeker,d  Omar,e  and  Othman,f  had 
indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution  and  wars  of 
the  prophet;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  para- 
dise must  have  taught  them  to  despise  the  pleasures 
and  dangers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  age  ;  and 
esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justice 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except 
the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
their  longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrim- 
age from  Medina  to  Mecca  ;  and  they  calmly  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  victory  as  they  prayed  or 
preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  The 
austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the 
effect  of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  sim- 
plicity insulted  the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  When  Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of 
caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter  Ayesha  to  take  a 
strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that  it  might 
be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverish- 
ed by  the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself 
entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel  and  a 
black  slave  ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week  he 
distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and  tlte  public 
money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the 

Imo,   totus  venito,  O  Apostole  Dei,  clumabat   fcemiua.    Id  ipsum, 
dicebat 

Moseilama,  mihi  quoque  suggessit  Deus. 
The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry  j 
but,  under  the  reiLMi  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  mussulman,  and  died 
at  Bassora.  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  vers   Reiske,  p.  63.) 

c  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  genera- 
tion, in  Abulpharagius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  13.  and  Dynast,  p. 
103.)  and  Abulfeda.  (Annal.  p.  63.) 

d  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  Elmacin.  p.  IS.  Abul- 
pharagius,  p.  108.     Abulfeda,  p.  60.     D'Herbelot,  p.  58. 

=  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  264.  Elmacin,  p.  24.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  110.     Abulfeda,  p   66.     D'Herbelot,  p.  686. 

f  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  323.  Elmacin,  p.  36.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  115.     Abulfeda,  p.  75.     D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his 
wealth,  a  coarse  garment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold, 
were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with 
a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to  equal  such  an 
admirable  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and  humility 
of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abube- 
ker;  his  food  consisted  of  barley-bread  or  dates; 
his  drink  was  water;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that 
was  torn  or  tattered  in  twelve  places  ;  and  a  Persian 
satrap,  who  paid  his  homage  to  the  conqueror,  found 
him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on  the  steps  of  the 
mosch  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  source  of  libe- 
rality, and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar 
to  establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past 
and  present  services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of 
his  own  emolument,  he  assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most  ample  allowance 
of  twenty-five  thousand  drams  or  pieces  of  silver. 
Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged 
warriors,  the  relicts  of  the  field  of  Beder,  and  the 
last  and  meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  by  the  annual  reward  of  three 
thousand  pieces.  One  thousand  was  the  stipend  of 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles 
against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreasing 
pay.  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to 
the  respective  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of 
Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor, 
the  conquerors  of  the  east  were  the  trusty  servants 
of  God  and  the  people :  the  mass  of  the  public 
treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of  peace 
and  war;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they 
united,  by  a  rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execu- 
tion of  despotism,  with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims 
of  a  republican  government.  The  heroic  courage 
of  Ali,e  the  consummate  prudence  of  Moawiyah,>> 
excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects;  and  the 
talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of 
civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propa- 
gate the  faith  and  dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus,  the 
succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were 
alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and 
of  saints.  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were 
continually  laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and  the 
ii n i form  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation   rather  than  the 

«•  Hm  reign  in  E'ulvchiui,  p.  343.  Elmacin,  p.  51.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  117.     Abulfeda,  p.  83.     U'llt-r ►..lot,  p   80. 

>.  lln  r>i^ri  in  Eutychius,  p.  34  1.  Elmacin,  p.  54.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  123     Abulfeda,  p.  ioi.    ErHerbelot, p. 666. 

i  Their  rfijcin  in  Eutyebius,  torn.  if.  p.  360—395.  Elmacin,  p. 
80—106.  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  ix.  p.  124  —  139.  Abulfeda,  p.  Ill  — 
ill      D'Berbelot,  Bibliotbeque  Orientate,  p.  091.  and  the  particular 

article*  of  the  OrnrnUd'  v 

-  the  serenth  and  eigbtb  century,  we  haveacarcely  any  original 

Byzantine  historian*,  except  the  Chronicle*  of  Tneo. 

phones,    Tbeopbanii  Confeasoris  ChronognpbJa,  <•'.  el  l.at.  cum  notis 

Jacobi  (i-iit.  Pari*,  1655,  m  folio,]  and  the  Abridgment  of  Nicepborus, 

•  -iri  Patriarchae  C.  P.  Breviarinm  Hiftoricum,  'Jr.  et  Lat. 
Pari*.  1648,  iii  folio]  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  [tec  Hun  kins  de  Bcriptor.  IJyzant.  p.  200—240.)  Their  con. 
temporary,  Photios,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After  praising 
•  of  Nicepborus,  he  add?-,  k>»<  b\m  itiiSSum  ssi  tov  7T|."  avrov 
rqs  isopias,  t«  owtpaton,  and  only  complains  of 
bis  extreme  brevity.  [Phot.  Bibliot.  Cod.lxvi.  p.  loo.)  Some  additions 
may  \o-  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenu*  and  Zouaras 
of  tin-  twelfth  century. 
■  1  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  imam  of 
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abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be 
allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The 
birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed  in  the 
most  degenerate  and  disorderly  period  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  Romans,  and  the  barbarians,  of  Europe : 
the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or 
Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the 
naked  Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might 
have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
senate  to  confine  their  consuls  and  legions  to  a 
single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy 
before  they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second. 
These  timid  maxims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the 
magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 
With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant  became 
the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his 
obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  de- 
stroyed four  thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the 
unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen  hundred  moschs 
for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms 
and  the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant 
provinces,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names 
of,  I.  Persia;  II.  Syria;  III.  Egypt;  IV.  Africa; 
and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general  division,  I  shall 
proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions ; 
despatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  inte- 
resting conquests  of  the  east,  and  reserving  a  fuller 
narrative  for  those  domestic  countries,  which  had 
been  included  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  com- 
plaint of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of  my 
guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  controversy, 
have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
their  enemies.1*  After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the 
first  annals  of  the  mussulmans  were  collected  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.1  Among 
the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature,1"  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  im- 
perfect sketches  of  a  more  recent  age."  The  art  and 
genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the 

Bagdad,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  302.  (A.  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his  friends, 
he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his 
Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish  versions. 
The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said  to  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  great  Tabari.  (Oekley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  pre. 
face,  p.  xxxix.  and,  list  of  authors,  D'llerbelot,  p.  8fi6.  870.  1014.) 

m  Besides  the  lists  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux,  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  ]7<j — 189  )  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  and  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  525-5.50.)  we  find  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Orientate  Taiikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histories  or 
chronicles  of  the  east,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  four  are  older 
than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  oriental  literature  is  given  by  Reiske 
(in  his  Prodidagmata  ail  Hagji  Chalifa;  librum  niemorialem  ad  calcem 
Abulfeda  Tabula-  Syria;,  Lipsiae,  1766);  but  his  project  and  the 
French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timiir  Bee,  torn.  i.  pre- 
face,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

n  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally 
introduced.  The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which  have 
guided  me  in  this  general  narrative.  1.  Annales  Eulydiii,  Putri- 
urcha:  Alexaniirini,  ab  Eilwardo  Pocochio,  O.ron.  lb'56,  2  vols,  in 
4to.     A  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock 
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Asiatics  ;°  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ; 
and  our  monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period  may 
be  compared  to  their  most  popular  works,  which 
are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
freedom.  The  oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  p 
would  instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  east ; 
and  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single 
historian,  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of 
their  own  exploits,  as  that  which  will  be  deduced 
in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph, 

Invasion  of  _    .     .        . 

Persia,         his   lieutenant    Caled,    the   sword   of 
A.  D.  632.      God^  and  the  scourge  of  the  infirJels, 

advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
duced the  cities  of  Anbar  and  Hira.  Westward  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  desert  ; 
and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  christian  religion,  and  reigned  above 
six  hundred  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.^  The  last  of  the  Mondars  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Caled  ;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to 
Medina ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the  successor  of 
the  prophet ;  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  ex- 
ample and  success  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  the 
caliph  accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  foreign  con- 
quest, an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  conquerors,  and  even  their  historians, 
were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future  great- 
ness: "  In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin,  "  Caled 
fought  many  signal  battles  ;  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered  ;  and  spoils,  infinite 
and  innumerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious 
Moslems. "r  But  the  invincible  Caled  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Syrian  war :  the  invasion  of  the 
Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less  active  or 
less  prudent  commanders :  the  Saracens  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and,  though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of 
the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in 
the  desert  of  Babylon. 
Battle  of  Ca  ^ne  indignation  and  fears  of  the 
desia,         Persians    suspended    for    a    moment 

A.  D.  636.        ...        •    *      t.  j.".  "•  t,         ., 

their     intestine     divisions.      By    the 


to  gratify  the  presbyterian  prejudicesof  his  friend  Selden.  2.  Historia 
Saracenica  Georgii  Elmacini,  opera  et  studio  Thorn te  Erpenii,  in 
4to,  Lvgd.  Batavorum,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a 
corrupt  MS.,  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3. 
Historia  compendiosa  Dynastiamm  a  Gregorio  Abnlpharagio,  in. 
terprete  Eduardo  Pocockio,  in  4to,  O.ron.  1663.  More  useful  for  the 
literary  than  the  civil  history  of  the  east.  4.  Abulfedte  Annates 
Afoslemici  ad  Ann.  Hegirce  ccccvi.a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske,  in  4to,  Lipsice, 
1754.  The  best  of  our  chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version, 
yet  how  far  below  the  name  of  Abulfeda.  We  know  that  he  wrote  at 
Hamah,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  three  former  were  christians 
of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries;  the  two  first,  natives  of 
Egypt ;  a  Melchite  patriarch,  and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

o  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  pref.  xix.  xx.)  has  cha- 
racterized, with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  his- 
torians, the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

P  Bibhotheque  Orientale,  par  M.  D'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paris,  1697. 
For  the  character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  Theve. 
not.  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  I.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste  ;  but  I  never  can  digest  the 
alphabetical  order  ;  and  I  find  him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Persian 
than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  the  papers  of 
M.  M.  Visdelou  and  Galland  (in  folio,  La  Haye,  1779.)  is  of  a  different 
cast,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 

q  Pocock  will  explain  the  chronology,  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p. 
C6— 74.)  and  D'Anvilleihe  geography, .(1'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  125.) 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almondars.  The  English  scholar  understood 
more  Arabic  thau  the   Mufti  of  Aleppo  (Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.) ;  the 


unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their 
queen  Arzema  was  deposed  ;  the  sixth  of  the  trans- 
ient usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in 
three  or  four  years,  since  the  death  of  Chosroes  and 
the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ; 
and  the  same  aera,  which  coincides  with  an  astro- 
nomical period,s  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.1  The 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince,  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  declined  a  perilous  encounter: 
the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  general  Rustam  ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thou- 
sand regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in 
opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sub- 
jects, or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems, 
whose  numbers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to 
thirty  thousand,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
plains  of  Cadesia:u  and  their  line,  though  it  con- 
sisted of  fewer  men,  could  produce  more  soldiers, 
than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall  here 
observe  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of 
the  Arabs  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact  infantry : 
their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry 
and  archers  ;  and  the  engagement,  which  was  often 
interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  single  combats 
and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without 
any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  of  several 
days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations.  The 
first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the 
day  of  succour.  The  day  of  concussion  might  ex- 
press the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the 
contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult, 
received  the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  bark- 
ing, from  the  discordant  clamours,  which  were  com- 
pared to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest 
animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  de- 
termined the  fate  of  Persia;  and  a  seasonable 
whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces 
of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangour  of  arms  was  re- 
echoed to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the 


French  geographer  is  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every  climate 
of  the  world. 

r  Fecit  et  dialed  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prselia,  in  quibus  vicerunt 
Muslimi,  et  infideliam  immensa  multitudine  occisa  spolia  infinita  et 
innmuera  sunt  nacti.  (Hist.  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  christian  annalist 
slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  infidels,  and  I  often 
adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this  characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

s  A  cycle  of  120  years,  at  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month  of  30 
days  supplied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity  of 
the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  1440  years  this  intercalation  was 
successively  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month  ;  but  Hyde 
and  Freret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the  twelve, 
or  only  eight,  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the  sera  of 
Yezdegerd,  which  is  unanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June  A.  D.  632. 
How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore  the  darkest 
and  most  distant  antiquities!  (Hyde,  de  Heligione  Persarum,  c.  14  —  18. 
p.  181—211.  Freret  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xvi.  p.  233-267.) 

t  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  (7th  June,  A.  D.  632.)  we 
find  the  aera  of  Yezdegerd,  (16th  June,  A.  D.  632.)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.  His  predecessors 
could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar  ;  and  these  un- 
questionable dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abulpha- 
ragius.     See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  I.  p.  130. 

u  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  121.)  is  in  marginesoli- 
tudine,  61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter 
(Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  163.)  reckons  15  leagues,  and  observes,  that  the 
place  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 
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ancient  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently  reclining  in  a 
cool  and  tranquil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage  of  his 
camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger  he  started 
from  his  couch  ;  but  his  flight  Mas  overtaken  by  a 
valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck 
oil"  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  re- 
turning to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  slaughter  and 
dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Persians. 
The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  men;  and  the  battle  of  Cadesia  is  justly 
described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious.1 
The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and 
captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  black- 
smith, who.  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  de- 
liverer of  Persia  ;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty 
was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  profusion 
of  precious  gems.r  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph, 
and  his  conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the 
speedy  foundation  of  Bassora,*  a  place  which  ever 
commands  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians. 
At  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  from  the  gulf, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and 
direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the 
Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the  junction  and 
the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settle- 
ment was  planted  on  the  western  bank  :  the  first 
colony  was  composed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems; 
but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon  reared  a 
flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  air,  though 
excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy  :  the  meadows 
are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle;  and  one  of 
the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  celebrated  among  the 
Foundation  of  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Un- 
BdSsora-  der  the  first  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia:  the  city  has  been  sanctified 
by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs ;  and 
the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of 
Bassora,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the 
Indian  trade. 

.  Yf.vh  After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  coun- 

v  p.  '.jt.'  try  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals 
might  have  opposed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  victorious  cavalry  ;  and  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  or  Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  Romans,  would  not  have  yielded 
to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying  Per- 
sians were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day 
of  their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand:  the 
strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treachery  or 
cowardice  ;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family 
and  treasures,  escaped  to  Hoi  wan  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  Atrox,  eontuiwix,  plus  terne!  nrooratum,  are  the  well-chosen  ex- 
preMonso(  the  translator  of  Abnlfeda.  (Reiske,  p  88  , 

I.  M  ri.*  lot,  Biliotbeoue  Orientate,  \\.2'.n.  :tl8. 

•  I     -   read-r  may  HtUfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Basvira,  hy  con- 
dim.- the  following  writers:  Geoeraph.  Nubiena,  p.  121.  D'Herbelot, 

-vie  Onef,ta|,.t  p.  ir<2.    I)  Ativille,  L'Eaphrate  el  le  Tigre, 

l>   130.123   it',     Bayou,  Hi«t.  Philosophique  de  deux  lndea,  torn.  ii. 

de  Pietrodefla  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p  370—301.     De 

',   torn     i.    p.  240—217.      I).    Tlievenot,  torn.  ii.    |>.   545—584. 
I>  Otter,  torn.  i,    p.  45-78.     De  Niehuhr,  lorn    ii.  p.  172— 199. 

I     te  »ix  potest  nuroerove  comprehend!  quanta  spolia  .  .   .  nostris 
cesser. nt.    A  buffed*,  p.  r/j.     Vet  I  still  suspect,  that  the  extravagant 


Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  battle, 
Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris 
without  opposition ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems, 
who  shouted  with  religious  transport,  "  This  is  the 
white  palace  of  Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of 
the  apostle  of  God  !"  The  naked  robbers  of  the 
desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure 
of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  revealed 
a  new  treasure  secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiously 
displayed  ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various  ward- 
robes and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abul- 
feda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers;  and  an- 
other historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold.a 
Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the 
contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  a  large  provision  of 
camphireb  had  been  imported,  which  is  employed 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the  palaces  of 
the  east.  Strangers  to  the  name  and  properties  of 
that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking  it 
for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with 
a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  garden  was  depictured 
on  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  shrubs,  were 
imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and 
the  colours  of  the  precious  stones  ;  and  the  ample 
square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant 
border.  The  Arabian  general  persuaded  his  sol- 
diers to  relinquish  their  claim,  in  the  reasonable 
hope,  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted 
with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and  in- 
dustry. Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize 
among  his  brethren  of  Medina :  the  picture  was 
destroyed  ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for 
twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule  that  carried  away 
the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets,  of 
Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers  ;  the  gor- 
geous trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander  of 
the  faithful;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions 
condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the 
veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Great  King.0  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed 
by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens 
disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the  Foundation  of 
place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his         Cufa- 

numbers  of  Elmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  the 
version.  The  best  translators  from  the  Greek,  for  instance,  I  find  to  be 
very  poor  arithmeticians. 

b  The  camphire  tree^rows  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  many  hundred 
freight  of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  fur  a  single  pound  of  the 
more  precious  sum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  (Kaynal,  Hist.  Philosoph. 
torn.  i.  p.  .'162 — 365.  Dictiotmaire  d'Hist.  Naturelle  par  liomare. 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.)  These  may  be  the  islands  of  the  first 
climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their  camphire.  (Geograph. 
Nob.  p.  34,  35.     D'Herbelot,  p.  232.) 

G  Bee  Gajrnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  37G,  377.     I  may  credit 

the  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 
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general  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  every  age  the 
foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  have  been 
easy  and  rapid:  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone 
and  timber;  and  the  most  solid  structures'1  are 
composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined 
by  a  cement  of  the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of 
Cufae  describes  a  habitation  of  reeds  and  earth; 
but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was  support- 
ed by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony 
of  veterans  ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged 
by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  pro- 
voking the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  swords : 
"  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who  solicited  their 
aid,  "  you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your 
valour.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king,  and 
scattered  his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession 
of  his  inheritance."  This  mighty  conquest  was 
achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and  Nehavend. 
After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled  from 
Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in 
the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had 
descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions. 
The  courage  of  the  nation  survived  that  of  the 
monarch  :  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecbatana 
or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Per- 
sians made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country  ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend 
was  styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians 
was  stopt  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules  and 
camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident,  however 
slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxurious  im- 
pediments of  an  oriental  army.f 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly 

Conquest  of  o      5      l     J  J 

Persia,  delineated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins; 

—  '  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities 
appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the 
Arabs.  By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan, 
of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea :  and  the 
orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and 
spirit  of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of 
the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world.?  Again  turning 
towards  the  west  and  the  Roman  empire,  they  re- 
passed the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in 
the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the 
Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their 
eastern  progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive. 
They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the  gulf; 
penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  the  Estachar  or  Persepolis ;  and  pro- 

d  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Belus,  at 
Babylon,  and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon  :  they  have  been  visited 

by  that  vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  (torn.  i.  p-.  713 

718.  731— 735  ) 

e  Consult  the  article  of  Covfah  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbelot, 
(p.  277,  278.)  and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particularly 
p.  40.  and  153. 

f  See  the  article  of  Nehavend,  in  D'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668.  and  Voy- 
ages en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  191. 

g  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian 
orator  describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     A\efai/<5pot  efw  ttk  apurov  kgu  th? 


faned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire.  The 
grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among 
the  falling  columns  and  mutilated  figures  ;  a  sad 
emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of  Persia;11 
he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans, 
and  sought  an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the 
Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army 
is  insensible  of  fatigue  :  the  Arabs  divided  their 
forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy  ;  and  the 
caliph  Otbman  promised  the  government  of  Chora- 
san  to  the  first  general  who  should  enter  that  large 
and  populous  country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient 
Bactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted  ;  the  prize 
was  deserved  ;  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was 
planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch  ; 
and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed 
till  his  foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the 
Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent 
governors  of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their 
separate  capitulations  :  the  terms  were  granted  or 
imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  com- 
passion, of  the  victors  ;  and  a  simple  profession  of 
faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  brother 
and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the 
prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Susa,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence, 
and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  barbarian 
was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and 
emeralds  :  "  Are  you  now  sensible,"  said  the  con- 
queror to  his  naked  captive  ;  "  are  you  now  sensi- 
ble of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different 
rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience  ?"  "  Alas  \" 
replied  Harmozan,  "  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In 
the  days  of  our  common  ignorance,  we  fought  with 
the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  supe- 
rior. God  was  then  neuter  :  since  he  has  espoused 
your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and 
religion."  Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue,  the 
Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  dis- 
covered some  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be  killed 
whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  "  Be  of 
good  courage,"  said  the  caliph,  "  your  life  is  safe 
till  you  have  drank  this  water  :"  the  crafty  satrap 
accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the 
vase  against  the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged 
the  deceit ;  but  his  companions  represented  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of 
Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon, 
but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.     The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated 

o(Koi//uei'>K,  oXtyov  Seiv,  naat\<;  fiedrysnKe'-  yEschines  contra  Ctesiphon- 
tem,  torn.  iii.  p.  554.  edit.  Giaec.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable 
cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxii.  3.  (before  Christ  330.)  in  the 
autumn,  (Taylor,  pra?fat.  p.  370",  Sic.)  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela  ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marching  towards 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

h  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagins,  p.  116.  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Estachar  and  Persepolis;  (D'Herbelot,  p.  327.)  and  still  more  needless 
to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Corneille 
le  Bruyn. 
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by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people,  the  cattle,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;'  and  this  monument,  which 
attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  in- 
structed the  philosophers  of  every  age.k 

The  tliffht  of  Yesdegerd  had  carried 

Death  of  the  last     ...««_  ,  r 

king,  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  as  far  as 

AD.  tot.  t[ie  jaxartes  two  rivers1  of  ancient 
and  modern  renown,  which  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains of  India  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  He  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Tarkhan,  prince  of  Far- 
gana,m  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes:  the  king 
of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana 
and  Scvthiu.  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and 
promises  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  he  solicited, 
1>\  a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid  and  power- 
ful friendship  of  the  emperor  of  China.11  The  vir- 
tuous Taitsong,0  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang, 
mav  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of 
Rome:  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  ;  and  his  dominion  was  acknow- 
ledged by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of 
Tartan.  His  last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten 
maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  ;  a  recent  colony 
of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astro- 
nomy of  the  Magi  ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed 
by  the  rapid  progress  and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Arabs.  The  influence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies, 
of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd  and  the 
zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire  ;  and  he  returned 
with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without 
unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his 
ruin  and  death.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  be- 
trayed by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and 
pursued,  by  his  barbarian  allies.  He  reached  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  his  rings  and  brace- 
lets for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ig- 
norant or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustic 
replied,  that  four  drams  of  silver  were  the  daily 
profit  of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his 
work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment 
of  hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turk- 


i  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  clvtio  oc  tio  \po\iu> 
f.Kt\tvfrtv  Oe/iapo?  ai/aypatjjr)vnt  tracav  it\v  i/n*  avrov  vtKotnxevtiv' 
'  nt  h  ava-/pa<pn  xai  avOpwwiav  Kai  ktiikuv  Kai  (jivtojm.  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  283.; 

k  Amidst  our  meagTe  relations,  I  must  regret,  that  D'Herbelot  has 
not  bond  and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says, 
with  many  extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghehers  or  Magi. 
(BiMiotheqne  Orientate,  p.  1014  ) 

1  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon,  (Jaxartes,) 
and  the  Gihon,  'Oxu\j  may  he  found  in  Sherif  al  Ednsi,  (Geograph. 
Nobten*.  p.  138.)  Ahulfeda,  (Descript.  Cboraaan,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii, 
p.  23.)  Abulgliazi  Khan,  vim  reigned  on  their  banks,  (Hist.  Genealogi- 
Mie  des  Tatars,  p.  32   57.  7fi&)  and  the  Turki-h  Geographer,  a  MS.  in 

the  king  ,f  Prance's  library,  (Examen  Critique  des  Historiena  d'Alcx- 

andre.  p.  l'>4 — .160.) 

m  The  territory  of  Fargana  is  described  hy  Ahulfeda,  p.  70,  77. 

i     redegft  sngnstianiai  enndeai  regern  essalem,  ut  Turcici  rc^is, 

-    gdbari,  et   Sinensis,  auxilia   missis   Uteris   imploraret.   (Abulfed. 
Annal.  p.  74.)     The  connexion  of  the  Persian  and   Chinese   history  is 

illustrated  hy  Preret,  [Mem.  de  1' Academic,  torn.  xvi.  p.  245— 245,)  and 
de  Gaigves,  'Hist.  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  64— 69.  and  for  the  geography 
of  the  borders,  torn.  n.  p    1  — 4.S  | 

"  Hist,  Smica  p.  41 — if,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuses 

of  1  iK-veriof. 

V  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Klmaciu, 
(Hist.   Saracen,  p.   37.)   Ahulpharagius,  (Dynast,   p.   I1G.)    Ahulfeda, 


ish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy 
reign.P  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  accepted  the  station  of  captain  of 
his  guards  ;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  long  pre- 
served by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  province 
of  Bucharia.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal 
name  ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he 
returned  to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the 
palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides 
was  extinct ;  but  the  female  captives,  the  daughters 
of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors  in  servitude, 
or  marriage  ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and  imams 
was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers.*1 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  king- 

,  ,         .  _  ,.    ..     ,  ,,  .     The  conquest  of 

dom,  the  river  Oxus  divided  the  tern-  Transoxiana, 
toriesof  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  A-  D-  7ia 
This  narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Arabs  :  the  governors  of  Chorasan  ex- 
tended their  successive  inroads  ;  and  one  of  their 
triumphs  was  adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish 
queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight 
beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.r  But  the  final  con- 
quest of  Transoxiana,s  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was 
reserved  for  the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactive 
Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah,  the  camel  driver, 
declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieu- 
tenant. While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the 
first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jax- 
artes, and  the  Caspian  sea,  were  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and 
of  the  caliph.'  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their  idols 
were  burnt  or  broken  ;  the  mussulman  chief  pro- 
nounced a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme  ; 
after  several  battles,  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven 
back  to  the  desert ;  and  the  emperors  of  China 
solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To 
their  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascribed  ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and 
climate  had  been  understood  and  cultivated  since 
the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and 
Samarcand,   were    rich    and   populous   under  the 


(Annal.  p.  74.  79.)  and  D'Herbelot  (p.  485.)  The  end  of  Yezdegerd 
was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure. 

q  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali, 
and  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became  the 
wile  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or 
fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Csesars  of  Rome, 
and  theChagansof  the  Turks  or  Avars.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientate, 
p.  96.  487.) 

v  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Oheidol- 
lah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  hy  the  murder  of 
Hosein.  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  143.)  His 
brother  Salem  was  accompanied  hy  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
(A.  D.  G80.)  who  passed  the  Oxus:  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the 
crown  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  (p.  231,  232.) 

«  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted 
in  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (torn,  iii.)  and  entitled, 
Descriptio  Chorasmiae  et  Mawartilnahr/c,  id  est,  regionem  extra 
fliivium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  Trans-Oxiaita,  softer  in  sound, 
equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gen. 
gisean,  &r.)  and  some  modern  orientalists,  but  they  are  mistaken  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

t  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  hy  Elmacin,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  84.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  GatOah,  Samarcand, 
Valid,}  and  De  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  68,  59.) 
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yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  north.  These  cities 
were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall ;  and  the  ex- 
terior fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  en- 
closed the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district. 
The  mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  sup- 
plied by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants  ; 
and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen  into 
paper,  has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of 
Samarcand  over  the  western  world." 

Invasion  of  Syria,        U'    N°    SOOner    had    Abubeker    re- 

a.  D.  632.  stored  the  unity  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment, than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Arabian  tribes.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful God,  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.  Health 
and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God 
be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high  God,  and  I 
pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into 
Syria x  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for 
religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  mes- 
sengers returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and 
martial  ardour  which  they  had  kindled  in  every 
province ;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  successively 
filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens,  who 
panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the 
season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused 
with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph. 
As  soon  as  their  numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker 
ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the  men,  the  horses, 
and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  success  of  their  undertaking.  In  person,  and 
on  foot,  he  accompanied  the  first  day's  march ;  and 
when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount, 
the  caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration, 
that  those  who  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the 
service  of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious.  His 
instructions?  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  army  were 
inspired  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  which  advances 
to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of  earthly 
ambition.  "  Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  the 
prophet,  "  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of 
God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of 
judgment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injus- 
tice and  oppression  ;  consult  with  your  brethren, 
and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of 
your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  backs;   but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained 

u  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Arahico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  208,  &e.  The  librarian  Casiri  (torn.  ii.  9.) 
relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from 
China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H.  30.  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at 
Mecca,  A.  H.  88.  The  Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  as  old  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

x  A  separate  history  of  the  coDquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by 
Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  bom  A.  D.  748.  and  died  A.  D. 
822.  he  likewise  wrote  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  &c.  Above 
the  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi  has  the 
double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His  tales  and  traditions 
afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Yet  his  narrative 
is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Til!  something'  better 
shall  be  fouud,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  (Ockley,  in  his 
history  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21 — 342.)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant 
animadversion  of  Reiske.  (Prodidagmata  ad  Hasji  Chalifae  Tabulas, 
p.  236.)  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labours  of  Ockley  were  consum- 
mated in  a  jail.  (See  his  two  prefaces  to  the  first  vol.  A.  D.  1708.  to  the 
second,  1718.  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end.) 

y  The  instructions,  &c.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al  Wakidi 


with  the  blood  of  women  or  children.  Destroy  no 
palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down 
no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only 
such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any 
covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as 
your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  reli- 
gious persons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and 
propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that  way :  let 
them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their 
monasteries:2  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who 
have  shaven  crowns ; a  be  sure  you  cleave  their 
skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn 
Mahometans  or  pay  tribute."  All  profane  or  fri- 
volous conversation,  all  dangerous  recollection  of 
ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited  among 
the  Arabs  :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises 
of  religion  were  assiduously  practised ;  and  the 
intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or 
even  the  use,  of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore 
strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour 
of  their  primitive  zeal  many  secret  sinners  revealed 
their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army 
was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose 
zeal  and  devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being 
abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and  benevolence 
of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war, 
the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior  genius  of  Caled  ; 
and  whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the  prince,  the 
sword  of  God  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  fore- 
most leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed  without 
reluctance  ;  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy  ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the 
times,  that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve 
under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches, 
and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the  vic- 
torious mussulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed, 
that  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement, 
they  likewise  would  be  his  only  reward. 
Oneof  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,   _. 

r  J  Siege  of  Bosra. 

the  cultivated  lands  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman  vanity 
with  the  name  of  Arabia  ;h  and  the  first  arms  of 
the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a 
national  right.     The  country  was  enriched  by  the 

and  Ockley,  torn.  i.  p.  22-27,  &c.  In  the  sequel  it  is  necessary  to 
contract,  and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative.  My 
obligations  to  othersshall  be  noticed. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egyp- 
tiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  192.  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens  as  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  christian  monks.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
more  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher. 

a  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen  : 
they  wore  their  hair  long  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when 
they  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred  and  myste- 
rious :  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem, 
and  every  priest  was  a  king,  &c.  (Thomasin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise, 
torn.  i.  p.  721—758.  especially  p.  737,  738.) 

b  Huic  Arabia  estconserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathaeis  contigua  ;  opima 
varietate  commerciorura,  castrisque  oppleta  validis  et  castellis,  quae  ad 
repellendos  gentium  vicinarum  excursus,  solicitudo  perviget  veterum 
per  opportunos  saltos  erexit  et  cautos.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8. 
Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  85, 86. 
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various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
emperors  it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts  ;  and 
the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa.  Philadelphia,  and 
Basra,*  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by  the 
solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these 
cities  was  the  eighteenth  station  of  Medina:  the 
road  was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and 
Irak,  who  annually  visited  this  plenteous  market 
of  the  province  and  the  desert :  the  perpetual 
jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to 
arms  ;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from 
the  gates  of  Bona,  an  appellation  which  signifies, 
in  the  Syriae  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence. 
Encouraged  by  their  first  success  against  the  open 
towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  borders,  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  sum- 
mon and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were 
oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians  ;  they 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen 
hundred  horse  :  be  blamed  the  enterprise,  restored 
the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable 
Serjabil.  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  promise  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short 
repose,  the  Moslems  performed  their  ablutions 
with  sand  instead  of  water  ;d  and  the  morning 
prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before  they  mounted 
on  horseback.  Confident  in  their  strength,  the 
people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their 
forces  into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  religion.  But  a  religion  of  peace  was 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight, 
fight !  Paradise,  paradise !"  that  re-echoed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  uproar  of  the  town, 
the  ringing  of  bells,e  and  the  exclamations  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  increased  the  dismay  and  dis- 
order of  the  christians.  With  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs  remained  masters 
of  the  field  ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  ex- 
pectation of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded 
with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The 
governor  Romanus  had  recommended  an  early  sub- 
mission :  despised  by  the  people,  and  degraded 
from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the  desire  and  op- 
portunity of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he 
informed  the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  his  house  under  the  wall  of  the  city  ;  the  son 
Of  the  caliph,  with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were 
committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally,  and   their 

■  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianus  praises  the  fortifications 
of  liosra,  tirrnitate  cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in 
Um  time  of  Aliulfeda,  'Tabul.  Syriae,  p,  99  i  who  describe*  this  city, 
• 'ropohs  of  Hawran,  ( Auranitis,  j  four  days'  journey  from 
lJ»ma*rus.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Roland,  Palestin. 
torn,  ii 

4  The  apostle  of  a  desert,  and  an  army,  was  obliged  to  allow  this 
ready  mecedsneniD  Ibr  water;  (Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  66.  o.  v.  p.  83.)  hut  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  casuists  have  emriarras-jjd  his  free  permission  with 
many  niceties  and  distinctions.  '({.eland  de  Rclig.  Mohammed.  I.  i. 
p.  K2, 8-i.     Chardin,  Voyage*  en  I'erse,  torn,  iv.) 

-  The  belt*  rung .'  Ocktey,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Yet  I  much  doul.t  whether 
thai  expression  can  be  justified  by  t tie  text  of  A I  Wakidi,  or  the  practice 
ofth*  time*.  Ad  firJj-cos,  says  the  learned  Ducange,  (Glos*ar.  mod.  et 
infirn.  OnecHat,  lorn.  i.  p.  774.)  carripauarum  usns  serins  transit  et 
etiamnum  ranssimos  est.  The  oldest  example  wtiich  he  can  find  in 
the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040;  but  the  Venetians  pretend, 
that  they  introduced  bell* at  Comtantinople  in  the  ninth  century. 

Damawiu  is  amply  descried  by  the  Sherif  al  Kdrisi  ■   (Geojcraph. 

Nob.  p.  116,  II"    and  Ins  translator,  Sionita  .  (Appendix,  <•.  4.)  Abnl. 

p    100.)  BchuHen*;  (Index  Geograph.  ad  Vit. 

D'Herbelot;  [BiUiot.  Onont.  p,  «#•,)  Tbevenot;  (Voyage 


Siege  of  Damas- 
cus, 
A.  D.  633. 


successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their 
companions.  After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms 
of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert 
avowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  his  merito- 
rious treason :  "  I  renounce  your  society,"  said 
Romanus,  "  both  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to 
come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and 
whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for 
my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple, 
the  Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my 
prophet ;  who  was  sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way, 
and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God." 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days' 
journey  from  Damascus/  encouraged 
the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Syria.?  At  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
they  encamped  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of 
that  delicious  territory,11  and  the  usual  option  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of  war,  was  pro- 
posed to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately 
strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the  infancy  of  the 
military  art,  an  hostile  defiance  was  frequently 
offered  and  accepted  by  the  generals  themselves  :> 
many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signal- 
ized in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an 
obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made 
prisoner  one  of  the  christian  leaders,  a  stout  and 
worthy  antagonist.  He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh 
horse,  the  gift  of  the  governor  of  Palmyra,  and 
pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  "  Re- 
pose yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar, 
"  and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place  :  you  are 
fatigued  with  fighting  with  this  dog."  "  O  Derar  !" 
replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen,  "  we  shall  rest 
in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day  shall 
rest  to-morrow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardour, 
Caled  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a 
second  champion  ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  cap- 
tives who  refused  to  abandon  their  religion  were  in- 
dignantly hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  city.  The 
event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions  reduced 
the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  :  but  a  messen- 
ger whom  they  dropt  from  the  walls,  returned  with 
the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and 
their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 

du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  688-698.)  Maundrell  ;  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  p.  122 — 130.)  and  Pocock.  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
p.  117—127.) 

K  Nobilissima  civitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  oriental  tradi- 
tions, it  was  olilor  then  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  p.  24.  29.  edit.  Havcrcamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2. 

h  E<5o  7«p  OL/iai  rtjv  Aioc  ttoAiv  uAiittiov,  Kat  tij?  Eojar  airaai^  o<p- 
OaAfioi,  t»iv  Icpuy  Kat  /-teyi^n"  Aa/uao-Koi/  Ae-yo,  toic  t£  a\\oi?  av^ntaatv, 
otov  'icpuv  KuAXei,  Kat  veuiv  ^.e^eOet,  Kat  wputv  evKapvia,  nai  7r»77u>i' 
a-tAaia,  Kat  iromixuif  7rX>)0ei,  Kat  711c  cvtpopta  nKuiffan,  &c.  Julian, 
epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs 
Of  Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend  Sera- 
pion,  and  this  rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  &c. 
(p.  390—396.)  among  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they 
overlook  that  the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus,  (he  thrice  affirms, 
tli;it  this  peculiar  fig  grows  only  iru?  hp'Vi)  a  c'ty  which  Julian  never 
entered  or  approached  ! 

i  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of 
history,  has  boon  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus.  (Hist. 
Generate,  torn.  i.  p.  348.) 
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the  camp  of  the  Arabs.     After  some  debate  it  was 
resolved  by  the  generals,  to  raise,  or  rather  to  sus- 
pend, the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.     In  the  retreat, 
Caled  would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station 
of  the   rear-guard ;    he    modestly   yielded    to   the 
wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.     But  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who 
was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  chris- 
tians could  relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances 
of  their  defeat.     The  importance  of  the  contest  re- 
quired the  junction  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  dis- 
persed on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and 
I  shall  transcribe  one   of  the   circular   mandates 
which   was  addressed   to  Amrou,   the  future  con- 
queror of  Egypt.     "  In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful   God:    from    Caled    to    Amrou,    health  and 
happiness.     Know  that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems 
design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come 
against  us,  that  they  may  extinguish  the  light  of  God 
with  their  mouths  ;  but  God  preserveth  his  light  in 
spite   of  the  infidels.*    As   soon  therefore   as   this 
letter  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come 
with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where 
thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high  God." 
The   summons    was    cheerfully   obeyed,    and   the 
forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on  the  same 
day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of 
Providence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and  zeal. 
Battle  of  Aizna.      About  four  years  after  the  triumphs 
A.  D."633.      °f  the  Persian  war,  the  repose  of  He- 
Juiy  13.       radius  and  the  empire  was  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion 
was  more  strongly  felt,  than  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood, by  the  christians  of  the  east.     In  his  palace 
of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the 
danger  of  Damascus.    An  army  of  seventy  thousand 
veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or 
Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan  ;' 
and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might 
be  indifferently  styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or 
Romans :  Syrians,  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
warfare  ;  Greeks,  from  the  religion  and  language  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  Romans,  from  the  proud  ap- 
pellation which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors 
of  Constantine.      On   the  plain   of  Aiznadin,   as 
Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold 
chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce 
and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.     The  adventurous  valour  of 
Derar  was  inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his   age   and  country.     The 
hatred  of  the  christians,  the  love  of  spoil,  and  the 

k  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  ix.  32.  lxi.  8.  Like  our 
fanatics  of  the  last  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  important 
occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  their  scriptures;  a  style  more  natural 
in  their  mouths,  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into  the  climate 
and  dialect  of  Britain. 

1  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  though  it 


contempt  of  danger,  were  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  audacious  Saracen  ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant 
death  could  never  shake  his  religious  confidence,  or 
ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or  even  suspend 
the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour. 
In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and 
prudent,  and  fortunate  :  after  innumerable  hazards, 
after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements, 
and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest. 
On   this   occasion,   his  single  lance  maintained  a 
flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who  were  de- 
tached by  Werdan  ;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing 
seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.     When   his   rashness 
was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused 
himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.     "  Nay," 
said  Derar,  "  I  did  not  begin  first :  but  they  came 
out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should 
see  me  turn  my  back ;  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good 
earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  against 
them  ;   and  had  I  not  been   apprehensive  of  dis- 
obeying your  orders,  I  should  not  have  come  away 
as  I  did  ;  and  I  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall 
into  our  hands."     In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a 
venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks  with  a 
liberal  offer   of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the 
Saracens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to 
each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of 
gold  ;    ten    robes   and   a   hundred   pieces  to   their 
leader;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand  pieces 
to  the  caliph.     A  smile  of  indignation  expressed 
the  refusal    of  Caled.     "  Ye  christian   dogs,   you 
know  your  option;  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword.     We  are  a  people  whose  delight  is  in  war, 
rather  than  in  peace ;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful 
alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons."     Not- 
withstanding this  apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  the  public  danger:  those  who  had  been 
in  Persia,  and   had  seen  the  armies  of  Chosroes, 
confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more  formidable 
array.     From   the   superiority   of  the   enemy,   the 
artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage: 
"  You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  "  the  united  force  of 
the  Romans :  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you 
may  conquer   Syria    in  a  single  day.     The  event 
depends  on  your  discipline  and  patience.     Reserve 
yourselves  till  the  evening.     It  was  in  the  evening 
that   the   prophet  was   accustomed   to   vanquish." 
During  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate 
firmness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
murmurs  of  his  troops.     At  length,  when  the  spirits 
and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, Caled  gave  the  signal  of  onset  and  victory. 
The  remains  of  the  imperial  army  fled  to  Antioch, 
or  Ca?sarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 

might  belong  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect 
or  "sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  character  from  right  to 
left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation  of  Andrew, 
something  like  the  anagram  Werdan  > 
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hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by 
the  opinion  that  they  had  sent  to  bell  above  fifty 
thousand  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable ; 
many  banners  aud  crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  silver  and  gold  chains,  and  innu- 
merable suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel. 
The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damas- 
cus should  be  taken  :  but  the  seasonable  supply 
of  arms  became  the  instrument  of  new  victories. 
The  glorious  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the 
throne  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the 
coldest  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission, 
were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the  harvest  of 
Syria. 

The  Arab. return  The  sad  tidings  Mere  carried  to 
to  Damascus.  i)amascus  by  the  speed  of  grief  and 
terror  :  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led 
the  van  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the 
bands  of  the  Saracens  succeeded  each  other  in  for- 
midable review  j  and  the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled 
in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle.  To 
the  activity  of  Derar  he  intrusted  the  commission  of 
patroling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse, 
of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  suc- 
cour or  intelligence.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chiefs 
were  fixed  in  their  respective  stations  before  the 
seven  gates  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  siege  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  vigour  and  confidence.  The  art, 
the  labour,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple, 
though  successful,  operations  of  the  Saracens :  it 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms, 
rather  than  with  trenches  ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged  ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or 
to  expect  the  progress  of  famine  and  discontent. 
Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of 
Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  caliph  :  her  courage  was 
rekindled  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas, 
a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by 
the  alliance  of  Heraclius.m  The  tumult  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the 
morning  sally  ;  and  the  christian  hero,  who  affected 
to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed 
the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition.  At  the 
principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty 
crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy, 
accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  the 
contending  parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a 
prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his  ser- 
vant! and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged 
with  incessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas," 
an   incomparable   archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest 

m  Vanity  prompted  the  Aral*  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.  We  know  the  chihlren  of  Heraclilll  by  Ins  two 
""":  and  hn  augurt  daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at 
D  H      D  ii  wge,  F.un    Byzantin.  p.  lis,  1180    Had  be  been 

l«a  religious.  I  might  only  inspect  the  legitimacy  of  tlie  damsel. 

n  Al  Wakidi    Ockley,   p.    101.)  says,   "with   poisoned  arrows  ;"  but 

this  satrap:  invention  is  v,  repognanl  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  anil 

Romans,  tbat  I  must  suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent  credulity 
Of  the  Saracen* 
»  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy   days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus; 


Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female 
heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring  husband. 
"  Happy,"  said  she,  "  happy  art  thou,  my  dear  : 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined  us  to- 
gether, and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I  will  revenge 
thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
to  come  to  the  place  where  thou  art,  because  I  love 
thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more, 
for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God." 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the 
usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons, 
which  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed  to 
wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place 
where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his 
standard-bearer ;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in 
the  eye  ;  and  the  fainting  christians  no  longer  be- 
held their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  generous 
champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his 
palace  :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart  ; 
the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evening  ;  and  the 
Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great 
bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate 
discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms ; 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew  to  the  post 
of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  ;  "  O 
God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants, 
and  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies."  The  valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  were, 
arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  sword  of  God  ; 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  re- 
covered their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in 
the  flank  and  rear.  After  the  loss  of  thousands, 
the  christian  general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by  the 
military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,0  the 
patience,  and  perhaps  the  provisions, 
of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted  ; 
and  the  bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard 
dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace 
and  war,  they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierce- 
ness of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  Abu 
Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred 
chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander. 
He  received  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy. 
They  returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on  the 
faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostili- 
ties  should   cease  ;   that   the  voluntary  emigrants 

(Anna).  Moslem,  p.  67.  vers.  Reiske;)  but  Ehnacin,  who  mentions  this 
opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of  balisttc 
by  the  Saracens.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  25.  32.)  Even  this  longer  period  is 
insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Aiznadin  (July,  A. 
D.  fi.i.i.)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24th  July,  A.  D.  (134.)  to  whose 
reign  tbe  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed.  (Al  Wakidi, 
apud  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  Ahulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  112.  vers.  Po- 
cock.)  Perhaps,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations  were  interrupted 
hy  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the  last  seventy  days  of  the  siege. 
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might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  they  could 
carry  away  of  their  effects ;  and  that  the  tributary 
subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and 
houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven 
churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were 
delivered  into  his  bands  :  his  soldiers  imitated  the 
moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  sub- 
missive gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had 
relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and 
taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs 
had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable 
foe.  "  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  san- 
guinary Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord :"  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of 
Damascus.  When  he  reached  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  he  was  astonished  and  provoked  by  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions  ;  their  swords 
were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah 
saluted  the  general  :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  de- 
livered the  city  into  my  hands  by  way  of  surrender, 
and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble  of  fighting." 
"  And  am  i"  not,"  replied  the  indignant  Caled, 
"  am  I  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm? 
The  unbelievers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall 
on."  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would  have 
obeyed  the  welcome  command  ;  and  Damascus 
was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had 
not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firm- 
ness. Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling 
citizens  and  the  most  eager  of  the  barbarians,  he 
adjured  them  by  the  holy  name  of  God,  to  respect 
his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the 
determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  retired 
into  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  after  a  vehement 
debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the 
reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague  ;  who  urged 
the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well 
as  the  honour  which  the  Moslems  would  derive 
from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter 
from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should 
be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of  Damascus  which  had 
surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be  immediately 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that 
the  final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  the  caliph. p  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute  ; 
and  Damascus  is  still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand 
christians.     But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and  the  free- 

p  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125.)  and  Elraacin,  (p.  32.)  that  this 
distinction  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though 
not  always  respected,  by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise 
Eutychius.  (Anual.  torn.  ii.  p.  379,  380.  383.) 

q  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudocia, 
Mr.  Hughes  has  built  the  siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular 
tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature  and 
history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart.     The 
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born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner, 
embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In 
the  adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment 
was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and 
citizens,  of  women  and  children  :  they  collected, 
with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  mov- 
ables ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations,  or 
silent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant 
banksofthe  Pharphar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled 
was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  distress  : 
he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a 
magazine  of  corn  ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  ;  consented, 
with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should 
arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ; 
and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a  respite  of  three 
days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  com-  pursuit  o(  the 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damas-  Damascenes. 
cus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Jonas,"1 
was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden  ;  but  her  parents 
delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man 
whom  she  had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly 
watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan  :  the  lover,  who  led 
the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs  ; 
but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  the  bird 
is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her 
return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the 
unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God 
and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the 
season  of  his  martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  brave  and  sincere  mussulman.  When  the  city  was 
taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudocia  had 
taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten ;  the 
apostate  was  scorned  ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to 
her  country  ;  and  the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf 
to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  fe- 
male inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was  the 
general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest. 
His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time 
and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the  importunities 
of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugitives 
might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand horse,  in  the  disguise  of  christian  Arabs,  Caled 
undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the 
moments  of  prayer ;  and  the  guide  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a  long  way  the 
footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  con- 
spicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the 
Saracens  were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the 
caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and 
must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.     In  traversing 

foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt  of  the 
hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base  renegado,  Pho 
eyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally  ;  instead  of  prompting  their 
pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succour  of  his  countrymen,  and  after  killing 
Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her  resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Con- 
stantinople.    A  frig-id  catastrophe! 
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the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable 
hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran 
fanatics  were  supported  and  cheered  by  the  uncon- 
querable ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had 
sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  with- 
out delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  Constan- 
tinople, apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers 
and  people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged  by  the 
sight  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Sara- 
cens were  conducted  through  the  territories  of  Ga- 
hala1  and  Laodicea.  at  a  cautious  distance  from 
the  w  alls  of  the  cities  ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the 
niebt  was  dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them 
from  the  Roman  army  ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous 
dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the  dawn 
off  day  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw 
before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Da- 
mascus. After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer, 
Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  com- 
mitting the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving 
the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed  on 
the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided 
witli  arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and 
fatigue.  Except  a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and 
dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  not  a  christian  of  either  sex  es- 
caped the  edge  of  their  scymitars.  The  gold  and 
silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp, 
and  a  royal  wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load  of  silk 
might  clothe  an  army  of  naked  barbarians.  In  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the 
object  of  his  pursuit ;  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  as  Eudo- 
cia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a 
dagger  to  her  heart.  Another  female,  the  widow  of 
Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed  daughter  of 
Hcraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ran- 
som :  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of 
his  contempt ;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by 
a  message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
Caled  had  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province  :  he  re- 
turned to  Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy  and 
speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  sword  of 
God  was  removed  from  the  command  ;  but  the  ca- 
liph, who  blamed  the  rashness,  was  compelled  to 
applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the  enterprise. 
Another  expedition  of  the  conquer- 
Fair  of  Abyla.  Qn  f)f  jjamascus  wjh  equally  display 
their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of 
tin;  present  world.     They  were  informed   that  the 

r  The  towns  of  Gabala  anrl  Laodicra,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still 
exist  in  a  state,  of  deciy.  r.Mauudrell,  p.  II,  12.  I'ocock,  vol.  ii.  p. 
I  I  Bad  not  the chriatiaot  been  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed  the 
O route*  on  v,rne  bridge  in  the  sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the 
»ea.  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Constantinople  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Itineraries  will  represent  the  directions  and  distances, 
;•   11.   148.  Ml,  582.  edit  Weaseling.) 

•    h'ur  Alnl  Ku'lnn.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet  holy, 

divover  the  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  Beliopolil; 
the  name  '  Abil  signifies  a  vinevard;  concurs  with  the  situation  to  justify 
my  conjecture.  (Reland,  Pakatio.  torn.  i.  p.  .'S17.  torn.  ii.  p.  525.  Y27.J 

■  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Okley,  'vol.  i.  p.  KM.)  who  dares  not  insert 
thu  figurative  expression  in  the  text,  though  he  observes  in  a  marginal 


produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  an- 
nually collected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,s  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  ;  that  the  cell  of  a  devout  hermit 
was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the 
son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious  and  holy  martyr,  under- 
took, with  a  banner  of  five  hundred  horse,  the  pious 
and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the  infidels. 
As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  report  of  a  mighty  concourse  of  Jews 
and  christians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of 
Syria  and  of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five  thousand 
horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The 
Saracens  paused :  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  Ab- 
dallah, "  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  are  many, 
our  danger  is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and 
secure,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let 
every  man  according  to  his  inclination  advance  or 
retire."  Not  a  mussulman  deserted  his  standard. 
"  Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  christian 
guide,  "  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of 
the  prophet  can  perform."  They  charged  in  five 
squadrons  ;  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the  sur- 
prise they  were  encompassed  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white 
spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black  camel.1  About  the  hour 
of  sunset,  when  their  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  when  they  panted  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
they  discovered  an  approaching  cloud  of  dust,  they 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbir,"  and  they 
soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew-  to 
their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry. 
The  christians  were  broken  by  his  attack,  and 
slaughtered  in  their  flight,  as  far  as  the  river  of 
Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them  the  various  riches 
of  the  fair  ;  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed  for 
sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the 
gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's 
daughter,  with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The 
fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the  money,  plate, 
and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  asses,  and  mules  ;  and  the  holy  robbers  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after 
a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the 
solitary  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Syria,''  one  of  the  countries  that  have   gi       of  He)jo_ 
been  improved  by  the  most  early  cul-   poiiaandEmesa, 

,,  f    .i  A.  D.  635. 

tivation,  is  not  unworthy  ol  the  pre- 

note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that  useful  and 
familiar  animal.  The  reiudeer  may  be  equally  famous  in  the  songs 
ol  the  Laplanders. 

u  Wc  heard  the  tecbir  ;  so  the  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ockley 
in  bis  index)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kabbara,  which  signifies 
saying  Alia  Acbur.  God  is  most  mighty! 

i  In  the  geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  native 

country,  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  .  It  was  pub. 

lisfaed  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsia?,  1766,  in  quarto,  with  the  learned 

I  notes  of  Kochlcr  and  Iteiske,  and  some  extracts  of  geography  and  natu. 
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ference.y     The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty 
of  wood  and  water  ;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile 
soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the  pro- 
pagation, of  men  and  animals.     From  the  age  of 
David  to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  over- 
spread with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  :  the  in- 
habitants were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and,  after 
the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after 
the  recent   calamities   of  the  Persian  war,  Syria 
could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes 
of  the  desert.      A  plain  of  ten  days'  journey,  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  watered  on  the 
western  side  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Orontes. 
The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coele- 
syria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and  fruitful  valley, 
which  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two 
ridges  of  snowy  mountains.       Among   the  cities, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  oriental  names 
in  the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may 
distinguish  Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec, 
the  former  as  the  metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter 
as  the  capital  of  the  valley.      Under  the  last  of  the 
Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  populous :  the  turrets 
glittered  from  afar :  an  ample  space  was  covered 
with  public  and  private  buildings  ;  and  the  citizens 
were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their 
pride ;    by  their  riches,  or    at  least  by  their  lux- 
ury.     In  the  days  of  paganism,  both  Emesa  and 
Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  or 
the  sun  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and 
splendour  has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of 
fortune.     Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the 
summits  of  mount   Libanus,3   while  the   ruins  of 
Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.b 
The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth :  the  front  is 
adorned  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns  ; 
fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side ;  and  each 
column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.     The  propor- 
tions and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  as  Baalbec  has 
never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss 


ral  history  from  Ibn  Ol  Wardii.  Among  the  modern  travels,  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  88  —  209.) 
is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity;  but  the  author  too  often 
confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

y  The  praises  of  Dionysius  arejust  and  lively.  Kai  thk  nev  (Syria) 
iroWoi  t£  Kat  o\/3ioi  avdpes  exovcriv,  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902.  in  torn., i v. 
Geograph.  Minor  Hudson.)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
7ru\vwro\tv  atav.  (v.  898.)     He  proceeds  to  say, 

na<ra  6e  toi  \iiraprj  re  Kai  eu/Jo-ror  67r\eTO  x«>p>i 

Mf)Xa  t£  0ep/3£/ieKai  Kai  oei/5pe<ri  Kap7rov  aefeii*.       v.  921,  922. 
This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  descrip. 
tion  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathius, 
who  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius.  (Fabric.  Bib. 
liot.  Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  &c.) 

The  topography  of  the  Libauus  and  Anti-Libanus  is  excellently  de- 
scribed by  the  learning  and  sense  of  Reland.  (Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  311 
— 32G.) 

a        Emesae  fastigia  celsa  renident. 

Nam  diffusa  solo  lalus  explicat;  ac  subit  auras 

Turribus  in  ccelum  nitentibus  :   incola  Claris 

Cor  studiis  acuit     .     .     . 

3  p  2 


to  conceive  how   the  expense  of  these  magnificent 
structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  muni- 
cipal liberality.0     From  the  conquest  of  Damascus 
the  Saracens  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  : 
but  I  shall  decline  the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and 
combats  which  have  been  already  shown  on  a  lar°-e 
scale.     In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  their  policy 
was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword.      By  short 
and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the 
enemy  ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their 
friendship  with  their  enmity  ;  familiarized  the  idea 
of  their  language,  religion,  and  manners  ;  and  ex- 
hausted, by  clandestine  purchase,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to 
besiege.     They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more 
wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate  ;  and  Chalcis  alone 
was  taxed    at  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five 
thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  robes  of 
silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would  load  five 
thousand  asses.      But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitu- 
lation were  faithfully  observed  ;  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and 
immovable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions  soli- 
cited the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.     The 
conquest  of  the    plain    and  valley   of  Syria  was 
achieved  in  less  than  two  years.     Yet  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their 
progress  ;  and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault 
with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on 
their  chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.     In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of 
Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was 
heard  aloud  to  exclaim,  "  Methinks  I  see  the  black- 
eyed  girls  looking  upon  me  ;  one  of  whom,  should 
she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for 
love  of  her.     And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them, 
a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  preci- 
ous stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out, 
Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee."    With  these 
words,   charging   the   christians,  he    made  havoc 
wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to   Battle  of  Yer. 
exert  the  full  powers  of  their  valour   A   p™"^  No 
and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of       vember. 
the  emperor,  who  was  taught  by  repeated  losses, 
that  the  rovers  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and 


Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 
Vitam  agitant.     Libanus  frondosa  cacumina  turget. 
Et  tamen  bis  certant  celsi  fastigia  templi. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  are  wanting  in  the 
Greek  original  of  Dionysius;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by 
Eustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Latin,  torn.   iii.  p.  153. 
edit.   Ernesti)  and  against  Salmasius,  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.   366,  367.  in 
Hist.  August.)  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  to  the  MSS.,  of 
Avienus. 

b  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo,  (Jour- 
ney, p.  134—139.)  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock  ;  (De- 
scription of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  106—113.)  butevery  preceding  account 
is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  M.  M.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra and  Baalbec. 

c  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient. 
The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii. 
(Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  311,  312.  Voyage  d'Otter, 
torn  i.  p.  83.)  With  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorance,  Abulffeda 
and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabseans  or  Aadites.  Non  sunt  in 
omni  Syria  aedificia  magnificentiora  his.  (Tabula  Syrise,  p.  103.) 
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would  speedily  achieve,  a  regular  and  permanent 
conquest.  From  the  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported  by  sea 
and  land  to  Antioeh  and  Ciesarea  :  the  light  troops 
of  the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  christian 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of 
Jabalah,  the  last  of  their  princes,  they  inarehed  in 
the  van  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was 
the  most  effectual.  Heraelius  withheld  his  person 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  his  presumption, 
or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory- 
order,  that  the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  The  Syrians 
were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the 
cross  :  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were 
exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen- 
tious host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and 
despised  them  as  strangers  and  aliens.4  A  report 
of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the 
Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa ;  and  the  chiefs, 
though  resolved  to  tight,  assembled  a  council:  the 
faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the 
same  spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom  ;  the  wisdom  of 
Caled  advised  an  honourable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the 
succours  of  their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  un- 
believers. A  speedy  messenger  soon  returned  from 
the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar 
and  Mi.  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Moslems. 
In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of 
Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp 
of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence, that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scat- 
tered the  christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount 
Herman  descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Deca- 
poli-i.  or  ten  cities;  and  the  Hieromax,  a  name 
which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a 
short  coarse  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.*5  The  banks  of 
this  obscure  >tream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and 
blood]  encounter.  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
d  the  command  to  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Moslems;  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front, 
til  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis- 
order of  the  fu^it i \ <  s  might  be  checked  by  his 
aspect,  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner 
which  Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls  of 
Cbaibar.     The  last  line  was  occupied   by  the  sister 

i   I  I  iff  r»-ad  somewhere    in   Tacitu«,  or  firotim,    Sdbjecto*    lialu nt. 

m  mum, vile*  urri'|ii.ini  alienoa,  Some  <>r'-<-k  officen  ravished  the 
:  murdered  the  child, of  their  Syrian  landlord;  and  Manuel 
'  bit  oodntifnl  compliment 

f:<  land,  Paleatin.  loin.  i.  p.  272.  283.  torn.  ii.  p.  77:j  77.->.   This 

Inrmti  pmfc— in  »»<  eqnal  to  tin-  taik  of  describing  the  Holy  Land, 

mat  ahke  convemiit  with  fin-ck  and  Latin,  with  Hebren  and 

.  literature.    The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromax.  i<  noticed  by  Celariui 

ph.   Vi.ti'i    lorn.  ii.   i.   392.)  and  D'Anville.  (Geographic  Ami. 

The  Arabs,  and  even  Abulfeda  bimcelf,  do  not 

*rrm  to  r<  •r...-i,i/»  (he  tcelM  of  their  victory. 

IWM    nnraen  were  of  the  tntx:  of  the   llirnvarilc,    who  derived 

tl*ir  origin  irorn  the  ancient  Amalekitei     Their  females  vera  Bccns- 

tonv-d  to  ride  on   hor«eback,  and   to   fight  like  the   Amazons  of  old. 
(Oebfejr,  vol   , 

r  V*  <  killed  of  thern.  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred 
•  irtjF  thousand.  (Ocklcy,  vol.  i. 


of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted 
in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the 
bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  capti- 
vity had  defended,  against  the  uncircumcised 
ravishers,  their  chastity  and  religion/  The  exhor- 
tation of  the  general  was  brief  and  forcible : 
"  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in 
your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken 
and  separated  from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did 
they  retreat  in  disorder,  and  thrice  were  they  driven 
back  to  the  charge  by  the  reproaches  and  blows  of 
the  women.  In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu  Obeidah 
visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their  re- 
pose by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  different 
hours  ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 
and  administered  the  comfortable  reflection,  that 
the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings  without  par- 
taking of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty 
of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  seven 
hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that 
meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most 
doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it 
was  likewise  the  most  decisive  :  many  thousands  of 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the 
Arabs  ;  many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in 
the  woods  and  mountains  ;  many,  by  mistaking  the 
ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ; 
and  however  the  loss  may  be  magnified/  the  chris- 
tian writers  confess  and  bewail  the  bloody  punish- 
ment of  their  sins.h  Manuel,  the  Roman  general, 
was  either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in 
the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the 
Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of 
Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference  of  the  christian 
cause.*  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  profession  of 
Islam ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled 
with  amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of 
the  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at 
Damascus  a  month  of  pleasure  and  repose  :  the 
spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obeidah  : 
an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his 
horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the 
noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Ro- 
man army  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 
choose  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first 

r>.  241.)  As  I  cannot  donht  his  veracity,  nor  believe  his  computation, 
I  must  suspect  that,  the  Arabic  historians  indulged  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  composing  speeches  and  letters  for  their  heroes. 

li  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  christians,  Theoplianes  adds  (Chro. 
nograph.  p.  27f>.)  uvcin  o  cpr)M<"oc  A/xaXijK  rv-nrtav  »JMar  70v  ^°-ov  tov 
Xptlov,  nut  yivfiTai  TTftortJ  (Jtopn  TTTttitTis  tov  'PwjuaiKou  sparov  n  KOTO.  TO 
VufttOav  \eyca  (docs  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  «ai  lep/jovnai/,  kcu  Tt\v  uOeo-fiov 
alfiaroxvciav.  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  lie  accuses  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust: 
("I  iWnOevTCv  (the  Romans)  iwr^Truotrwrrnaai  c\0pof;  bia  row  Kovtoprov, 
riVTiavTiii,  Km  i ?aVTOV9  /inWovre?  cu-  Tac  tevodovs  tov  lepnoxMoviroTafxov 
<»..,  airaiKovTO  aoinv.  (Chronograph,  p.  280.) 

i  See  Ahulfida,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70,  71.)  who  transcribes  the 
poetical  Complaint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of 
in  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantinople 
a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of 
Omar, 
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object  of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Csesarea  or  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  imme- 
diate siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane  eye,  Jeru- 
salem was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine  ; 
but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and 
visited  by  the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Land  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  reve- 
lation of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself. 
The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with  five  thou- 
sand Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or 
treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  in- 
vested by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He 
addressed  the  customary  summons  to  the  chief  com- 
manders and  people  of  JElia.*  "  Health  and  hap- 
piness to  every  one  that  follows  the  right  way  !  We 
require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this, 
consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith. 
Otherwise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love 
death  better  than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or 
eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you, 
if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that 
fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children." 
But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep 
valleys  and  steep  ascents ;  since  the  invasion  of 
Syria,  the  walls  and  towers  had  been  anxiously  re- 
stored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had 
stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  ;  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  natives  and 
strangers  might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months  ; 
not  a  day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or 
assault;  the  military  engines  incessantly  played 
from  the  ramparts  ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  win- 
ter was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the 
Arabs.  The  christians  yielded  at  length  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  beseigers.  The  patriarch  So- 
phronius  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice 
of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  conference.  After  a 
vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this 
extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security 
should  be  ratified  by  the  authority  and  presence  of 
Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the 
advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies  ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the 

k  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred ; 
Jerusalem  was  known  to  the  devout  christians;  (Enseb.  de  Martyr. 
Palest,  c.  ix.)  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  sElia  (the  co. 
lony  of  iElius  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs. 
(Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.p.  207.  torn.  ii.  p.  835.  D'Herbelot,  Biblio. 
theqne  Orientale,  Cods,  p.  269.  Ilia,  p.  420.)  The  epithet  of  Al  Cods, 
the  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 

1  The  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (besides 
Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  by  Murtadi.  (Merveilles  de  l'Eeypte,  p.  200— 
202.) 

m  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  name,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future 
conqueror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  I.  xi. 
c  1.8.  p.  547.  579—582.) 

n  To   0de\vfna  Tr)9  epiiwwceior  to  ptiOev  dia   AavtnA  tou  7rpo0»TOo 


royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression.  The  con- 
queror of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red 
camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of. 
corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  company, 
without  distinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  his 
homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.1  But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage, 
his  power  was  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
justice  :  he  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the 
Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and 
cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens, 
by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging 
them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us 
an  easy  conquest ;"  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse 
hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After 
signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  with- 
out fear  or  precaution  ;  and  courteously  discoursed 
with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiqui- 
ties.™ Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master, 
and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel, 
"  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy 
place.""  At  the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together 
in  the  church  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  caliph 
refused  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented 
himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honourable  motive.  "  Had  I  yielded," 
said  Omar,  "  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a 
future  age  would  have  infringed  the  treaty  under 
colour  of  imitating  my  example."  By  his  command 
the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared 
for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch  ;  °  and,  during  a  re- 
sidence of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and 
future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might 
be  jealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  be  detained  by 
the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damas- 
cus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his 
prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle.p  • 
To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the   r.,  .,  . 

•  Of  Aleppo  and 

Syrian  war,  the  caliph  had  formed  two  Antioch, 
separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment, 
under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of 
Palestine ;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the 
standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away 
to  the  north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The 
latter  of  these,  the  Beraea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not 

twevToreaiM.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  281.  This  predic- 
tion, which' had  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was 
again  refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophronius, 
one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monnthelite  controversy. 

o  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  D'Anville,  (Dissertation  sur 
l'ancienne  Jerusalem,  p.  42—54.)  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  succeeding  caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
temple,  {naScuov  rav  nefaXov  vaov  bmrebov,  says  Phocas,)  a  length  of 
215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises.  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that 
this  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
great  mosch  of  Cordova,  (p.  113.)  whose  present  state  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  so  elegantly  represented.  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296—302.) 

p  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D'Her- 
belot, p.  867.)  Ockley  found  one  among  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford, 
(vol.  i.  p.  257.)  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of 
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%et  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  province  or  a 
kingdom  :  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating:  their 
euibmisston  and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a 
moderate  composition  tor  their  lives  and  religion. 
Hut  the  castle  of  Aleppo,'  distinct  from  the  city, 
stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound  :  the  sides 
vera  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  tree- 
stone  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  might  be  tilled 
with  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs.  After 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  garrison  was 
still  equal  to  the  defence;  and  Youkinna,  their 
\aliant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered  his 
brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  live  months, 
the  hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the 
Snjneena  were  killed  and  wounded:  their  removal 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could  not  seduce  the 
tigUanee  of  Youkinna  ;  nor  could  the  christians  be 
terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The 
silence,  and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu 
Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress.  "  I  am  variously  affected,"  replied 
Omar,  '•  by  the  difference  of  jour  success  ;  but  I 
charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall 
upon  you  on  all  sides.  Remain  before  Aleppo  till 
God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage  with 
your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country."  The  ex- 
hortation of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  forti- 
fied by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or 
camels.  Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a  servile 
birth,  but  of  gigantic  size,  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed, 
•with  only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
castle.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  re- 
commended his  offer;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished 
his  brethren  not  to  despise  the  baser  origin  of 
Dames,  since  be  himself,  could  he  relinquish  the 
public  <  are,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered  by  the 
appearance  of  a  retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Sara- 
cens was  pitched  about  a  league  from  Aleppo. 
The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  in- 
quiries though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance 
of  hi-.  Greek  captives.  "  God  curse  these  dogs," 
said  the  illiterate  Arab,  "what  a  strange  barbarous 
language  they  speak  !"  At  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
in ic lit .  be  scaled  the  most  accessible  height,  which 
he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones 

q  The  Peniaa  historian  of  Timor  'torn,  iii,  I.  v.  r.  21.  p.  .wo.)  de. 
>  the  oitle  of  Aleppo  a*  banded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubit*  in 
(>»i;ht ;  a  proof,  say*  Ids  Frfnrli  translator,  Out  ba  li.nl  nevei  risited 
the  \iUrr.  It  i«  DOW  in  the  initial  of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a 
shape  jra"-.  •!,<  <  ir.  nil  1"  iboot  500  or  600  paces,  and  the  ditch  half  full 
.  ant  wa'»r.  [Voyage*  de  Tarernier,  torn.  i.  p,  lift.  Pocock,  vol. 
ti.  nart  1  p.  160.)  The  fortresses  of  the  east  are  contemptible  to  a 
Euroi^jii  eye. 

r  Th'-  dan  oftbt  conquest  of  Antioeh  hy  the  Arahi  i«  of  aomc  Im 

portai.  nog  ttir-  years  of  Ibe  world  in  the  dironosraphy 

sphaoea  with  the  Tear*  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmni  in, 

we  »hall  determine,  tint  it  was  takes  between  January  23d  and  Sep. 


were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular,  or 
the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Sara- 
cens mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the 
weight  of  the  column  was  sustained  on  the  broad 
and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic  slave.  The  fore- 
most in  this  painful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb 
the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements :  they  silently 
stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels  ;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "  O  apostle 
of  God,  help  and  deliver  us !"  were  successively 
drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With 
bold  and  cautious  footsteps,  Dames  explored  the 
palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous 
merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From 
thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted 
on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  over- 
powered the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the 
drawbridge,  and  defended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the 
arrival  of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved 
their  danger  and  assured  their  conquest.  Youkinna, 
a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and  useful  pro- 
selyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining 
the  army  at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his 
honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  still 
covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge 
of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  these  important 
posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioeh  *  trembled  and  obey- 
ed. Her  safety  was  ransomed  with  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  throne  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  the  east,  which  had  been  decorated  by 
Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  invio- 
late, was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to 
the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial  town.* 
In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories    „,. 

.    .,        0       .  '  , ,     ,  Flight  of  Hera- 

of  the   Persian  war   are  clouded  on  dins, 

either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weak- 
ness of  his  more  early  and  his  later  days.  When 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  sword  of 
war  and  religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the  bound- 
less prospect  of  toil  and  danger  ;  his  nature  was 
indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the 
emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense 
of  shame,  and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians, 
prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of 
action  ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more  ;  and  the  loss  of 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some 
degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  in- 
volved the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  con- 
troversy for  the  unity  of  his  will ;  and  while  Hera- 

tembei  1st.  of  the  year  of  Christ  038.  (Pagi,  Critica,  in  Baron.  Anna), 
turn.  li.  p.  812,  813.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  assigns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  21st,  an  inconsistent  date ;  since  Easier  fell 
that  year  on  April  5th,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  heen  a  Friday. 
(See  the  Tablet  ofthe  Art.  de  Verifier  les Dates.) 

«  Mis  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  toassumc  the 
victory  of  I'harsalia  for  a  perpetual  iera,  is  given  cv  Avrtoxtia  T» 
/ii|Tpo7roAci,  icptf  Kcxi  uaiihui  «m  uvtovo/mu,  Kai  apxovat]  kui  7rpoKuW»i- 
in.vri  t>ic  ui/aToAnc.  John  Mnlala,  in  Chron.  p.  91.  edit'.  Vend.  We 
may  distinguish  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his 
gross  ignorance  of  general  hi.-tory. 
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clius  crowned  the  offspring;  of  his  second  nuptials, 
he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and 
people ;  but  his  confession  instructed  the  world, 
that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in 
fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion  ;  and  the 
desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  re- 
peated perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspicion  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and 
apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and 
their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour 
of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the 
omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown ;  and  after 
bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  secretly 
embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the 
faith  of  his  subjects.'  Constantine,  his  eldest  son, 
had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at 
Caesarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Palestine.  But  his  private  interest  recalled  him 
to  the  Byzantine  court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his 
father,  he  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the 
united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  vanguard  was 
boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  and  a 
thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
had  climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and 
who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  squa- 
drons of  Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and  south 
the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along 
the  sea-shore,  till  their  banners  were  joined  under 


End  of  the  Syrian 


the  walls   of  the   Phoenician   cities 


Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed  ;  and 
a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without 
distrust  the  captive  harbours,  brought  a  seasonable 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Their  labours  were  terminated  by  the 
unexpected  surrender  of  Caesarea :  the  Roman 
prince  had  embarked  in  the  night;"  and  the  de- 
fenceless citizens  solicited  their  pardon  with  an 
offering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais 
or  Acre,  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Bery- 
tus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis, 
no  longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had 
despoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.* 
„,,  The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  cam- 

lhe  conquerors  ,  ° 

of  Syria,        paigns  had  consumed  many  thousands 

of  the  Moslems.     They  died  with  the 

reputation  and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs  ;  and  the 

simplicity  of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the 

words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he  embraced,  for 

t  See  Ockley,  (vol.  i.  p.  308.  312.)  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of  his 
author.  When  Heraclius  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  ulti- 
rnum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  the 
province  till  the  birth  of  an  inauspicious  child,  the  future  scourge  of  the 
empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mysticsense, 
or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 

u  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  am  guided  by 
an  authentic  record,  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Pbr- 
phyrogenitus,)  which  certifies  that,  June  4.  A.  D.  638.  the  emperor 
crowned  his  younger  son  Heraclius,  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest,  Con- 


the  last  time,  his  sister  and  mother:  "  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  de- 
lights of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to 
devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek 
the  favour  of  God  and  his  apostle  ;  and  I  have 
heard  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and 
drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we 
shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains 
which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect."  The  faith- 
ful captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and  more 
arduous  resolution  ;  and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is 
celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence  of  three 
days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that 
was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The 
frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exasperated  the 
implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  and  the  father  of 
Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostasy 
and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  pro- 
phet, to  occupy,  with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the 
lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more  fortunate  Arabs, 
who  survived  the  war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith, 
were  restrained  by  their  abstemious  leader  from 
the  abuse  of  prosperity.  After  a  refreshment  of 
three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  pernicious  contagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch, 
and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  religion  and  virtue 
could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of 
poverty  and  labour.  But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  how- 
ever rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his 
brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, he  dropt  a  tear  of  compassion  ;  and  sitting 
down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he 
mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his  lieutenant : 
"  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "  has 
not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed 
good  works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given 
them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely 
of  those  good  things  which  the  country  affordeth. 
If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  family  in  Arabia, 
they  may  marry  in  Syria  ;  and  whosoever  of  them 
wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many 
as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  pre- 
pared to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission  ; 
but  the  year  of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a 
mortality  of  men  and  cattle  ;  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  pos- 
session of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might 
be  lamented  by  the  christians  ;  but  his  brethren  re- 
collected that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect  whom  the 
prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.*  Caled 
survived  his  brethren  about  three  years ;    and  the 

stantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople;  that  January  I.  A.  D. 
639.  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  the  hippodrome. 

x  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  Stria  Pontusque  monumenta  sunt 
Cn.  Pompeii  virtutis,  (Veil.  Patercul.  ii.  38  )  rather  of  his  fortune  and 
power :  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of  the 
Seleucides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of  their 
patrimony.  (See  the  original  texts  collected  by  Usher,  Annal.  p.  420.) 

y  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary 
the  praises  of  his  disciples.     Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 


:•.:>: 
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tomb  of  the  Sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Emesa.  His  valour,  which  founded 
in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was 
fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special  providence ; 
and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap,  which  had  been 
blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulnera- 
ble amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels. 
Progress  of  the  The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was 
conquer.  supplictl  liv  a  Dew  generation  of  their 
a.  n.  639-6S5.  children  and  countrymen:  Syria  be- 
came the  seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Ommi- 
\ah:  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of 
that  powerful  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge 
on  every  side  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  But  the 
Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame;  and  their 
historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  sub- 
nrdinate  conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour 
and  rapidity  of  their  victorious  career.  To  the 
north  of  Syria,  they  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  re- 
duced to  their  obedience  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the 
same  mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war, 
rather  than  the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  the  east  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  :z  the  long- 
disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  for  ever 
confounded  ;  the  walls  of  Edcssa  and  Amida,  of 
Dara  and  Nisibis,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  and 
engines  of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in 
the  dust  ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly 
produce  the  epistle  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  an 
unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the  west,  the  Syrian 
kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea  :  and  the  ruin  of 
Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the  coast, 
was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of 
Lihanus  abounded  in  timber  ;  the  trade  of  Phoenicia 
was  populous  in  mariners;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the 
natives  of  the  desert.  The  imperial  navy  of  the 
Romans  fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian 
reeks  to  the  Hellespont  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  em- 
peror, a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued 
before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.a  The 
Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  islands 
</l  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cyelades,  were  suc- 
« » — i\  cly  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three 
hundred  years  before  the  christian  ;era,  the  memo- 
rable though  fruitless  Siege  of  Rhodes1  by  Deme- 
trius, had  furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the 

if*  prophet  could  ariv;  after  himself,  it  would  Ik.-  Omar ;  ami  that  in 
-■  general  calamity,  Omar  ironld  i«:  excepted  by  the  divine  justice. 
(Ocfciey,  vol.  »  p. 321.] 

Walkidi  lud  likewiee  written  a  hioiorv  of  the  conquest  of  Diar> 
rxrkir,  or  Me-v.potamra,  'Ockley,  at  tin:  end  ofttlC  ieCOfld  vol.]  which  our 
interpreter*  do  not  appear  to  have  Men.  The  Chronicle  of  DiODVfillt 
of  TVlmar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  record*  the  taking  ol  Edesta,  A.  I). 

I  of  \um.  A.  D.  641.  (Aaeinao.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  103.) 
and  the  attentive  may  g|e-Hn  BOOM  doubtful  information  from  the  Cbro- 

no^raphy  of  Theopbaoea,  (p.  28.0-287.;  Moat  of  the  town* ol  VL  o. 
potamia  yieldid  by  surrender.  (Abulpbarag.  p.  112) 

»  He  dreamt  that  he  vm  at  TbemJonica,  a  hirrnieM  and  unmeaning 
vnion;  but  bn  •oothssyer,  or  hi*  cowardice,  understood  the  *ure  omen 
of  a  defeat  concealed  m  that  inanspiciooa  word lost  «**»  w«m,  Give 
to  another  the  victor*    [Tbeopbao.  p.  2W.  Zonarw,  tom>  ii.  1    xiv. 


materials  and  the  subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic 
statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  in 
height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a 
monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece. 
After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  massy 
trunk,  and  huge  fragments,  lay  scattered  eight 
centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  often  described  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the 
brass  metal:  an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should 
include  the  hundred  colossal  figures,6  and  the  three 
thousand  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be 
explained  by  the  character  of  the  victo-    Character  and 

o      _  „        c   *i        x»     a.      jf   t."       lifeofAmrou. 

nous  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his 
nation,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren 
was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  birth  of  Anirou  was  at  once  base  and 
illustrious:  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was 
unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish  ;  but  the 
proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi, 
the  oldest  of  her  lovers.d  The  youth  of  Amrou  was 
impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kin- 
dred :  his  poetic  genius  was  exercised  in  satirical 
verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet; 
his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the  reigning  faction 
to  pursue  the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  Ethiopian  king.e  Yet  he  return- 
ed from  this  embassy,  a  secret  proselyte  ;  his  reason 
or  his  interest  determined  him  to  renounce  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  ;  he  escaped  from  Mecca  with  his  friend 
Caled,  and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the 
same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  the  two 
firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked 
by  the  reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to 
seek  power  and  dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject 
to-day,  may  be  a  prince  to-morrow.  Yet  bis  merit 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first  successors  of 
Mahomet;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief, 
the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to 
Medina,  the  caliph  expressed  a  wish  to  survey  the 
sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many  christian  war- 
riors :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordi- 
nary scymitar;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of 

b  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and 
the  colOHU*  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meur. 
sins,  who  ha*  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus.  See  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Jihodns  of 
Meursius,  (I.  i.  c.  15.  p.  715 — 719.)  The  Byzantine  writers,  Theo- 
phanea  and  Conitantine,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to  1360 
years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  30,000  camels. 

c  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  Pliny,  with  his 
usual  spirit.     Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  18. 

'1  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to 
(heir  face*  the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the 
silence  of  Amrou  and  the  liberality  of  Moawiyah.  (Abulfeda,  Anna). 
Moslem,  p.  ill.) 

■  Gaffnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  4(1,  ficr.  who  quotes  the  Abys- 
sinian history,  or  romance  of  Abdel  Haliidcs.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  em. 
bassy  and  ambus  ador  may  be  allowed. 
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Omar,  "  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  "  the  sword 
itself,  without  the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither 
sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of  Pharez- 
dak  the  poet."f  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman  ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a 
private  station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in 
council  and  in  the  field,  established  the  throne  of 
the  Ommiades ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of 
Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah 
to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above 
the  rank  of  a  subject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days 
in  the  palace  and  city  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to 
his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a 
model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  :  he  deplored  the 
errors  of  his  youth  ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still 
infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  ex- 
aggerate the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious 
compositions. « 
invasion  of  From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou 

AEDyi638        ^a<*  surPrised  or  anticipated  the  ca- 
June.  liph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.h 

The  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his 
sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes 
and  Caesar :  but  when  he  compared  the  slender 
force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of  the  en- 
terprise, he  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and  the 
greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had 
been  scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory, 
but  the  flight,  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and 
populous  ;  their  architecture  was  strong  and  solid  ; 
the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was  alone  an 
insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  granary  of  the  imperial 
city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman 
powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance, 
or,  in  his  opinion,  of  Providence.  At  the  head  of 
only  four. thousand  Arabs,  the  intrepid  Amrou  had 
marched  away  from  his  station  of  Gaza  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar.  "  If  you 
are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
"  retreat  without  delay  ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
epistle,  you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the 
succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren."  The  expe- 
rience, perhaps   the  secret  intelligence,  of  Amrou 

f  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock,  (Not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p. 
184.)  and  justly  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris.  (Philosophical  Arrange- 
ments, p.  350.) 

g  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.  i.  p.  28.  63.  94.  328.  342.  344.  and  to  the  end  of  the  volume  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.  55.  57.  74.  110-112.  162.)  and  Otter.  (Mem.  de  PAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  131,  132.)  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may 
aptly  compare  Vespasian  and  Mucianus,  with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou. 
Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  situation,  than  in  the  charac- 
ters, of  the  men. 

h  Al  Walkidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol.  i.  p.  344—362.)  have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text 
of  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  296 — 323.  vers.  Pocock,)  the  Mel- 
chite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the 
revolution. 

i  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopolis, 


had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of  courts  ; 
and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  un- 
questionably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there 
assembled  his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the 
epistle,  gravely  inquired  the  name  and  situation  of 
the  place,  and  declared  his  ready  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  caliph.  After  a  siege  of  thirty 
days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pelusium  ; 
and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 
unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a   „,, 

The  cities  of 

small  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Pyra-  Memphis,  Baby. 
mids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  on'ani 
of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fur- 
longs in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  kings.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  Caesars,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
the  sea-coast ;  the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by 
the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria  ;  the  palaces, 
and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate 
and  ruinous  condition  :  yet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still 
numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of 
the  provincial  cities.1  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this 
place  of  the  breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were 
united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty  boats, 
connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island 
of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and 
habitations.14  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the 
camp  of  a  Roman  legion,  which  protected  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  of 
Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrah,  was 
invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  :  a 
reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  ar- 
rived in  his  camp  ;  and  the  military  engines,  which 
battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and 
labour  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted to  seven  months ;  and  the  rash  invaders 
were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.1  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and 
successful :  they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been 
fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-lad- 
ders, entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  "  God  is 
victorious  !"  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks 
to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was 
afterwards  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the 
easy  communication  with  the  gulf  and  the  penin- 

vvh  juev  ovv  esi  wavepnuo?  h  7ro\ir;  (Geograph.  1.  xrii.  p.  1158.)  but  of 
Memphis  he  declares,  7roXi?  6'  ett  jue7aAij  -re  «ai  evavdpos ,  &eurepa  fier' 
AXef avdpetav  :  (p.  1161.)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  ruins  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus 
enumerates  Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  maximis  urbibus  quibus 
provincia  nitet ;  (xxii.  16.)  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  episcopal  lists. 

k  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the 
Nubian  geographer,  (p.  98.) 

1  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  suramrr 
solstice,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  10.)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  (June  29.)  A  registerof  thirty  successive  years  marks 
the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July  25.  and  August  18. , 
(Maillet,  Description  de  1'Egypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  &c.  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  200.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383.) 
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sula  of  Arabia:  the  remains  of  Memphis  were  de- 
serted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  converted  into 
permanent  habitations;  and  the  first  nioseh  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of 
Mahomet."  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on  the 
eastward  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  the  contiguous 
quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in 
their  present  decay  by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah, 
or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb. 
But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital,  which  was 
founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite 
caliphs.0  It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river, 
but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may  be  traced  by  an 
attentive  eve  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to 
those  of  Saladin." 
..  ,    ,         ,         Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and 

V  oluntarv  sub-  '  ° 

minion  o'f  the     profitable   enterprise,    must    have   re- 
,u?!"  treated    to   the   desert,    had   they  not 

A.  D.  638.  founf|  a  powerful  alliance  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexander 
was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of  the 
natives  :  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors, 
the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite 
on  the  llesh  of  the  god  Apis.p  After  a  period  of  ten 
centuries  the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a 
similar  cause;  and  in  the  support  of  an  incompre- 
hensible creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  christians  was 
equally  ardent.  I  have  already  explained  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a 
sect  into  a  nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their 
religion  and  government.  The  Saracens  were  re- 
ceived as  the  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  church  : 
and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was  opened  during 
the  liege  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious  army 
and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian, 
of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his 
faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  province: 
in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  war  he  aspired  to 
independence :  the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked 
him  among  princes  ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich 
gifts  and  ambigaons  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a 
new  religion.''  The  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  Ileraclius ;  his  submission 
was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear;  and  his  con- 
science- u;i>  prompted  by  interest  to  throw  himself 
on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  the 
Saracens.    In  his  first  conference  with  Amrou,  he 

M   rtad    ftferveitla  de  fEgypte,  243-359.    He  expatiates  on  the 

subject  with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  ol  ■  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his 
V<a\  tradition*  have  a  strong  air  ol  truth  and  ai  <  nr.n  y. 

l>  II-  rbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Orientate,  p.  233. 

"  1  he  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
often  described.  Two  writer.,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry,  the  city 
of  Memphis  it  Glzeh.  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo.  (Sicard,  Nou- 
Mensuiiea  dea  Missions  an  LevanU  torn,  vi  p  5,6.  Shaw's  Ob- 
servations and  Travel*,  p.  296—304.)  Vet  we  may  not  disregard  the 
authority  or  t lie  arguments  of  Pocock,  'vol.  i.  p.  25—41  I  Niebubr, 
■  torn.  i.  p.  77— 106.)  and,  above  all,  of  D'Anrille,  (Description 
rkrEgypte,  p.  III.  112.  130—149.)  who  have  removed  Memphis  to. 
ward,  the  rilbge  ;(  Mobaonab,  v,me  miles  farther  to  the  south.  In 
their  heat,  the  di.pulants  liave  forgot  that  the  ample  space  of  a 
metropolis  rover,  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  run. 
trorer.y. 

Herodotus,  I.  iii.  r.  27,  2S,  29.    >Elian.  Hist.  Var.  I.  iv.  c.  8. 
,  torn.  it.  p.  774.  Diodbr.  Sicul.  torn.   ii.  I.  xvii.  p.  197. 


heard  without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the 
Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks," 
replied  Mokawkas,  "  are  determined  to  abide  the 
determination  of  the  sword  ;  but  with  the  Greeks  I 
desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  and  I  abjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant, 
his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  slaves. 
For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live 
and  die  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity 
of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace  the 
revelations  of  your  prophet;  but  we  are  desirous  of 
peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and 
obedience  to  his  temporal  successors."  The  tribute 
was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head 
of  every  christian  ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women, 
and  children,  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal  assessment : 
the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  and  promised  an  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  mussulman 
who  should  travel  through  their  country.  By  this 
charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  destroyed  :r  the 
anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from  every 
pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  com- 
munion of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without 
moderation  the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou,  their  patriarch 
Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert;  and,  after  the 
first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  de- 
clare, that  he  had  never  conversed  with  a  christian 
priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  vene- 
rable aspect.s  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to 
Alexandria  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  intrusted  his 
safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians  : 
the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired  ;  and 
in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a 
constant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The 
Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely 
equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  universal  defection  ;  they  had  ever  been  hated, 
they  were  no  longer  feared:  the  magistrate  tied 
from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar;  and 
the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved  by 
the  surrounding  multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile 
afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea, 
not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth, 
or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was  connected 
with  their  odious  name. 

edit.  Wesseling.  Tuiv  Uepcnav  naeflriKorav  6(9  to  iepa,  says  the  last  of 
these  historians. 

q  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids, 
and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil,  honey,  and 
tin  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  dis- 
tinguished hy  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy  of  Ma- 
homet was  despatched  from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
(A.  D.  028.)  See  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  255,236.  303.) 
from  AI  Jannabi, 

r  The  prefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been 
trusted  hy  Ileraclius  to  the  patriarch  Cyrus.  (Theophan.  p.  280,  281.) 
"  In  Spain,"  said  James  II.  "do  you  not  consult  your  priests?"  "  We 
do,"  replied  the  catholic  ambassador,  "and  our  affairs  succeed  accord- 
ing ly."  I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  tribute 
without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  hy  iiis  mar- 
riage with  the  emperor's  daughter.  (Nicephor.  Breriar.  p,  17,  18.) 

»  Seethe  life- of  lieiijamin,  in  Keiiaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin. 
p.  156—172.)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  with  some  facts 
from  the  Arabic  text  of  Sevcrus  the  Jacobite  historian. 
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By  the  retreat  of  the  G  reeks  from  the 

Siege  and  con- 
quest of  Alex-  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  consider- 
able force  was  collected  in  the  island 
of  Delta:  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the 
Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible 
posts;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously 
cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two  and 
twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their 
annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria1  is  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise. 
The  first  trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly 
replenished  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the 
dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and  property  ;  and 
the  enmity  of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude  them 
from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and  toleration. 
The  sea  was  continually  open  ;  and  if  Heraclius  had 
been  awake  to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  might  have  been  poured 
into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the 
empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have 
scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the 
stratagems  of  an  active  enemy ;  but  the  two  sides  of 
an  oblong  square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and  the 
lakeMaraeotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed 
a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of 
the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the 
throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on 
the  camp  and  city :  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the 
Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria ;  and  the 
merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the  pecu- 
liar fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the 
ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the  faithful  natives 
devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou ;  some 
sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by 
the  example  of  their  allies;  and  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch 
observes,  that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the  courage 
of  lions  ;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost 
daily  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in 
their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In  every 
attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 
the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent  valour:  his  followers 
who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and 
the  general,  with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  christians.  When 
Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  praefect,  he  remem- 
bered his  dignity,  and  forgot  his  situation  ;  a  lofty 
demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a 
soldier  was  already  raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of 

t  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the 
master  hand  of  the  first  of  geographers;  (D'Anville,  Meraoire  sur 
l'Egypte,  p.  52—63.)  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travellers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot,  (Voyage  au  Levant,  pnrt  i.  p. 
381 — 395.)  Pocock,  (vol.  i.  p.  2 — 13.)  and  Niebuhr.  (Voyage  en  Arabie, 
torn.  i.  p.  34— 43  )  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  and  Volney,  the 
one  may  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct. 

u  Both  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  319.)  and  Elmacin  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  28.)  concur  in  fixing  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  the 
new  moon  of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  (December 
22.  A.  D.  640.)  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months  spent  before 
Alexandria,   seven  months  before   Babylon,   &c.    Amrou  might  have 


the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was  saved  by  the 
readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  his  master 
a  blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  with  an 
angry  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his 
superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was  deceived  ;  he 
listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and  his  prisoners 
were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable 
embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp 
announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted 
the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months,"  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  Saracens  prevailed:  the  Greeks 
embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  numbers, 
and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  "  I  have  taken,"  said 
Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "  the  great  city  of  the  west. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  its  riches  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand 
palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres 
or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for 
the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  tri- 
butary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force 
of  arms,  without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the 
Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of  their 
victory."31  The  commander  of  the  faithful  rejected 
with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and  directed  his 
lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of 
Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith  :  the  inhabitants  were  numbered  ; 
a  tribute  was  imposed  ;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of 
the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melchites  who 
submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  indulged  in 
the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous 
event  afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks 
after  the  loss  of  Alexandria./  Under  the  minority 
of  his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people,  deprived 
of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine 
court  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour  and 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a 
fleet  and  army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled 
by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the 
domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and 
Nubia.  But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance, 
provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  time  he  drove 
the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexandria 
as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prosti- 
tute. Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  walls  and  towers,  but  the  people 
were  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the  city,  and 

invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  year  638:  but  we  are  assured,  that 
he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  June.  (Murtadi,  Mer- 
veilles  de  l'Egypte,  p.  164.  Severus,  apud  Renaudot,  p.  162.)  The 
Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX  of  France,  halted  at  Pelusium,  or 
Damietta,  during  the  season  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

x  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.319. 

y  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
nus,  the  accuracy  of  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  824.)  has  extracted  from 
Nicephorus  and  the  Chronicon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death  of 
Heraclius,  February  11th,  A.  D.  641.  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of  Alex. 
andria.  A  fourth  of  that  time  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence. 
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the  niosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  his 
troops. 

The  Alexandrian  I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of 
the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence  the 
fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Am- 
lou  was  more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  ol  his 
brethren,  and  in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Arabian 
chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  John, 
the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived 
the  surname  of  P/iiloponus,  from  his  laborious 
studies  of  grammar  and  philosophy.2  Imboldened 
by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed 
to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable  in  his  opinion,  con- 
temptible in  that  of  the  barbarians;  the  royal  li- 
brarv.  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria, 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal 
of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity 
refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph  ;  and  the  well-known  answer 
of  Omar  was  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic. 
'•  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served :  if  they  disagree,,  they  are  pernicious  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed 
with  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or 
parchment  were  distributed  to  the  four  thousand 
baths  of  the  city  ;  and  such  was  their  incredible 
multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius  a  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been 
repeatedly  transcribed  ;  and  every  scholar,  with 
pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences. 
The  fact  is  indeed  marvellous:  "  Read  and  wonder!" 
says  the  historian  himself:  and  the  solitary  report 
of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred 
years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date, 
both  christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has 
amply  described  the  conquest  of  Alexandrian    The 

i  Many  treatises  of  trii%  lover  of  labour  l(pi\owoyoe)  arc  still  extant ; 
bat  for  reader* of  the  precent  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  Mows  arid  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
objects  of  Ins  verbose  rommcntarii !•,  one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as 
May  10th.  A  I)  '.IT.  [Fabric  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  is.  p.  458— 468.1  A 
modern,  (Joint  Lc  Clere,)  who  sometime*  aajwned  the  tame  name,  was 
equal  to  old  Pbilopoou*  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  good  tense 

and  real  knowledge. 

»  Abnlpharag    Dynast,    p.    111.  vers.  I'ocock.     Audi  ri ii id  factum  sit 
et  mir»re.     It  would    lie   endless  to  enumerate  the  moderns  who  have 
wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honour  the  rational 
seepticiamof  Renaudot:   Wist.  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170.)  Instoria  .   .   . 
habet  (liquid  amiior,  ut  Arabibus  farniliarecst. 

h  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annals  of  J'.uly- 
ebtn*,  and  the  BarareOM    history  of  Umacin.     The  silence  of  Abnlfi  da, 
■..,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,   is  less  conclusive  from  their  igno- 
rance of  chn.tiari  literature. 

•  S*-e    Belaud,    de    Jure    Militari    Moharnrrieilanorum,   in   his    third 

volume  of  Dissertation*,  p.  37.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  reli 
jfious  books  of  the  J-ws  or  christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that 
1*  due  to  the  name  of  God. 

<i  O.rnuii  the  collection*  of  (Vembeim  (Supplement  Limn,  c.  \%, 

4.1,  and  Usher.  (Anaal.  i>.  4090  '-'"y  nimeelf  bad  styled  the  Alexan- 
dr  in  library,  elcgantial  return  turawjue  cgrcgium  opus  ,   a  liberal  en- 


rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound 
and  orthodox  precept  of  the  Mahometan  casuists  : 
they  expressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books  of 
the  Jews  and  christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the 
right  of  war,  should  never  be  committed  to  the 
flames  ;  and  that  the  works  of  profane  science,  his- 
torians or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be 
lawfully  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithfuls  A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this  instance, 
the  conflagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in 
the  deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitu- 
late the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  the 
involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Cajsar  in  his 
own  defence/  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the 
christians  who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry. e  But  if  we  gradually  descend  from  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall 
learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that 
the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer 
contained  the  four,  or  the  seven,  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity 
and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies/  Perhaps  the 
church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched 
with  a  repository  of  books  ;  but  if  the  ponderous 
mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite  controversy  were 
indeed  consumed  in  the  public  baths.s  a  philoso- 
pher may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but 
when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our 
treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of 
my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  facts 
are  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  three  great  historians 
of  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to  our  hands,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  and  we  arc  deprived  of  many  pleas- 
ing compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident 
have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage 
of  antiquity  h  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius 
and  glory  :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge,  who 
are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  compared  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors  ;!  nor  can  it  fairly  be 
presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  useful  dis- 

comutm,  for  which  lie  is  pertly  criticised  by  the  narrow  stoicism  of 
Seneca,  (De  Tranqilfllitate  Animi,  c.  9.)  whose  wisdom,  on  this  occa- 
sion, deviates  into  nonsense. 

e  See  this  History,  p.  467. 

f  Anlus  Gellius,  (Noctes  Atticae,  vi.  17.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
(xxii.  16.)  and  Orosius,  (1.  vi.  c.  15.)  They  all  speak  in  the  past  tense, 
and  the  words  of  Ammianus  are  remarkably  strong:  fuerunt  Biblio- 
theca?  innumerabiles ;  et  loquitur  monumentorum  veterum  concinens 
fides,  Sec. 

tr  Renaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapln,  Catena  Pa- 
tnim,  Commentaries,  &c.  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.  if  it  came 
from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Constantinople  or  mount  Athor.,  (Wetstein, 
I'rolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  &c.)  might  possibly  be  among  them. 

h  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian,  (Insti- 
tut.  Orator,  x.  i.)  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appre- 
ciates the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

i  Such  as  Galen,  I'liny,  Aristotle,  &c.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Re. 
fleet  ions  on  ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  85—95.)  argues  with  solid 
sense,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple.  The 
contempt  of  the  Greek*  for  Barbaric  science,  would  scarcely  admit 
the  Indian  or  JSthiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria;  nor  is 
it  proved  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  their  ex. 
elusion. 
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covery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away 
from  the  curiosity  of  modern  ages. 
Administration  In  the  administration  of  Egypt,k 
of  Egypt.  Amrou  balanced  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
law,  who  were  defended  by  God  ;  and  of  the  people 
of  the  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the 
recent  tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the 
tongue  of  the  Copts  and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs 
were  most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  the  former,  Amrou  declared,  that  faction 
and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised  ;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest 
as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had 
laboured  to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the 
latter  by  the  motives  of  religion  and  honour  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  them- 
selves by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God 
and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who 
had  trusted  to  their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  the  legitimate  and  splendid  rewards  of  their 
victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue  he  dis- 
approved the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capi- 
tation, and  preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of 
taxes,  deducted  on  every  branch  from  the  clear 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part 
of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs 
of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the  public 
welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia  ;  and  a  string 
of  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  provisions,  covered 
almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Mem- 
phis to  Medina.1  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon 
renewed  the  maritime  communication  which  had 
been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars  ;  and  a  canal,  at  least 
eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  sea.  This  inland  navigation,  which  would 
have  joined  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  dangerous  : 
the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus, 
and  the  Grecian  fleets  might  have  explored  a  pas- 
sage to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.™ 
Riches  and  popu-  Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph 
lousness.  Omar  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran. 
He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before 


k  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284 — 289 ) 
has  not  heen  discovered  either  by  Oekley,  or  by  the  self-sufficient 
compilers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History. 

1  Eutychius,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  320.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  .35. 

m  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
from  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  108—110.  124.  132.)  and  a 
learned  thesis  maintained  and  printed  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770. 
(Juugendorum  manum  fluviorumque  molina,  p.  39 — 47.  68 — 70.)  Even 
the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two  seas. 
(Me'moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn,  iv.) 

n  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles,  &c.  de  l'Egypte,  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666. 
The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary  ;  but  the  writer  de- 
serves credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  geography 
of  his  native  country.  (See  the  correspondence  of  Amrou  and  Omar,  p. 
279-289.) 

o  Iii  a  twenty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  Maillet  had  con- 
templated that  varying  scene,  the  Nile  ;  (let  tre  ii.  particulurly  p.  70.  75.) 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  ix.)  From  a  college  at  Cambridge,  the 
poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance: 


his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ; 
and  the  answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not 
unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular  country."  "  O 
commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound  of 
black  earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverized 
mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from  Syene 
to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
Along  the  valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the 
annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the 
Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  waters  through 
the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by 
the  salutary  flood  ;  and  the  villages  communicate 
with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks.  The  retreat 
of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the 
reception  of  the  various  seeds :  the  crowds  of  hus- 
bandmen who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared 
to  a  swarm  of  industrious  ants  ;  and  their  native 
indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the  task-mas- 
ter, and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a 
plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived; 
but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat, 
the  barley,  and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees, 
and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  between  those 
who  labour  and  those  who  possess.  According  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald, 
and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."0  Yet  this 
beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted  ;  and  the 
long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first 
year  of  the  conquest  might  afford  some  colour  to  an 
edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin  p  had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of 
Omar  ;  and  that  the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in 
his  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was 
cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single 
night  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  encouraged 
the  licence  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read, 
in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded  with 
twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages  :q  that,  exclusive 
of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were 
found,  on  the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary 
subjects/  or  twenty  millions  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  age :  that  three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or 


What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings; 
If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale: 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Masons  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  200.) 
P  Murtadi,  p.  164  —  167.     The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet. 

q  Maillet,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number 
as  the  common  opinion  ;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these  villages 
contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more 
populous  than  our  large  cities. 

r  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308.  311.  The  twenty  millions  are  com. 
puted  from  the  following  data:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  above  sixty, 
one  third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen 
to  sixteen.  (Recherchessur  la  population  de  la  France,  p.  71,  72.)  The 
president  Goguet  (Origiue  des  Arts,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.)  bestows 
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silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the 
caliph.5  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  ex- 
travagant assertions  ;  and  they  will  become  more 
palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compass  and  measure 
the  extent  of  habitable  ground  :  a  valley  from  the 
tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
miles,  and  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  com- 
pose a  twelfth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  France.' 
A  more  accurate  research  will  justify  a  more  rea- 
sonable estimate.  The  three  hundred  millions, 
created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the 
decent  revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  sold,  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand 
were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers."  Two 
authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth 
centurv,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable 
number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  villages 
and  towns."  After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a 
French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four 
millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  for 
the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Eg\  pt.v 

Africa.  IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,   from 

RntmraMa  by  the  ^j,     to  the  Atlantic  ocean,z  was 

Abdallah, 

a.  u.  647.  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the 
caliph  Othman.  The  pious  design  was  approved 
by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of 
the.  tribes  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  marched 
from  Medina,  with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in 
the  camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Abdallah,*  the  son  of  Said  and  the  foster- 
brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the 
conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  favour 
of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  favourite,  could 
not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy.  The  early 
conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had 
recommended  him  to  the  important  ofiice  of  tran- 
scribing the  sheets  of  the  Koran:  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which 


twenty.seren  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seventeen  hundred 
companions  ofSesoatril  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

i  Klniaciti.  Ili«l.  Sari,  h.i  i>.  218;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed 
without  scruple  hy  D'Herbeiot,  liibhot.  Orient  p.  1031.)  Arbuthnot, 
'Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  262.,  and  I).-  Gnigne*.  (Hist,  des  Huns] 
t<>m.  lii.  p.  135./  They  might  allege  the  not  less  extravagant  liberality 
of  Appian  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies,  'in  prsefat.)  of  seventy. four 
myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  near  300,  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Alexandrian  talent,  ffkniard  de  PonderiblH  Antic),  p.  186.) 

'lie  mt yun wml  of  rXAnrille.  [Mem.  snr  PLgvpte,  p.  23,  &e.) 
After  v.me  peevish  cat  it*,  M.  I'auw  (Recherche*  sur  lea Egyptien*,  torn, 
i    p.  118—121.,  CM  only  enlarge  Ins  reckoning  to  2250  square  leagues. 

n  Renaiidot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  terMOO  of  Klmacin,  error  librnrii.  His  own  emendation, 
of  4.300,000  piece*,  in  the  ninth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  3,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  Conquest  of 
Egypt,  [idem,  p.  168.;  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Constanti- 
lei  ied  iii  the  last  century.  (I'letro  della  Vallr,  torn,  i  p.  362; 
•  ',  part  i.  p.  824.)  I'auw  (Recherches,  torn.  ii.  p.  305 — 373.) 
rtadtnlly  raises  the  revi-nue  of  the  Pharaoh*,  the  I'tolemies,  and  the 
Car*ar«,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

'    I    •  I  BehnltCM,    Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p. 

•  <ii.s  23Q6  places  ,  that  of  D  Anville,  (Mem.  sur  I'Lgypte,  p.  2'J.) 
from  Hi*  divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

'•:  Description  de  YEgyptt,   p.  28.)  who  seems  to  argue 

with  candour  and  judgment  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  ob. 
■rrratioaa  than  with  the  reading  of  the  Preach  consul.  He  was  igno. 
rant  of  Greek  tad  Latin  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  deligbti  d 
with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  l«-st  knowledge  is  collected  by 
Abulfcda,  (Deacript.   iEgypt.  Arab,  ct  Lat.  a  Joh.  David  Michaelis, 


he  bad  made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the 
justice,  and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties 
of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ;  but  the 
prophet  declared  that  he  had  so  long  hesitated,  to 
allow  time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his 
injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With  apparent 
fidelity  and  effective  merit,  he  served  the  religion 
which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  desert :  his 
birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry, 
Abdallah  was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most 
dexterous  horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into 
the  unknown  countries  of  the  west.  The  sands  of 
Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ;  but 
the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels  ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror 
the  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a 
painful  march,  tbey  pitched  their  tents  before  the 
walls  of  Tripoli,5  a  maritime  city  in  which  the 
name,  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  the  pro- 
vince had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  main- 
tains the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary. 
A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut 
in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults  ;  and  the  Saracens 
were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  praefect 
Gregory,0  to  relinquish  the  labours  of   _, 

D      J  '  ^  The  praefect 

the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  Gregory  aud  his 
of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  au§  ' er' 
was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  of 
Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute  ; 
and  during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were 
fiercely  engaged  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour 
of  noon,  when  their  fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat 
compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment  in 


Gotttngae,  in  4to,  1776.)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into  Egypt,  we  are 
amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Voluey.  I  wish  the  latter  could 
travel  over  the  globe. 

k  My  conquest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  French  interpreters  of 
Arabic  literature,  Cardonne,  (Hist,  de  1' Afrique  et  de  1'Espagne  sous 
la  Domination  des  Arabes,  torn.  i.  p.  8—55  )  and  Otter,  (Hist,  de 
PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  111  —  125.  and  136.)  They 
derive  their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A.  D. 
1331,  an  Encyclopedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  five  general 
parts  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics;  2.  Man  ;  3.  Animals  ;  4.  Plants, 
and,  5.  History;  and  the  African  affairs  are  discussed  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  last  part.  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad 
Hagji  Chalifee  Tabulas,  p.  232—234.)  Among  the  older  historians  who 
are  quoted  by  Novairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  of  a 
soldier  who  led  the  vati  of  the  Moslems. 

a  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda,  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  109.) 
and  Gagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  45 — 48.) 

b  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Africanns, 
(in  Navigatione  et  Viaggi  di  Ramusio.  torn.  i.  Venetia,  1550,  fol.  76. 
verso,)  and  Marmol.  (Description  de  V  Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  562.)  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who 
composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a  state  of  captivity  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  pope  Leo  X. 
In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  sol- 
dier of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by 
D'Ablancourt  into  French.  (Paris,  1667,  3  vols,  in  4to  )  Marmol  hail 
read  and  seen,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  ob- 
servation which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  the  African. 

c  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat  rather  than  the  death  of 
Gregory.  He  brands  the  praefect  with  the  name  of  Tupaviioc  t  he  had 
probably  assumed  the  purple.  (Chronograph,  p.  285.) 
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their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of  Gregory, 
a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  fought  by  his  side  :  from  her  earliest  youth  she 
was  trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  wield  the  scymitar ;  and  the  richness 
of  her  arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of 
Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious 
prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren, 
Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from  the  field ;  but 
the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of  their 
leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuc- 
cessful conflicts. 
Victory  of  the  A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards 
Arabs.  became  the  adversary  of  Ali,  and  the 
father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in 
Egypt,  and  Zobeird  was  the  first  who  planted  a 
scaling-ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In 
the  African  war  he  was  detached  from  the  standard 
of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the  battle,  Zobeir, 
with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  without 
tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dan- 
gers of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
field:  "  Where,"  said  he,  "  is  our  general?" 
"  In  his  tent."  "  Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the 
general  of  the  Moslems?"  Abdallah  represented 
with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman 
praefect.  "  Retort,"  said  Zoheir,  "  on  the  infidels 
their  ungenerous  attempt.  Proclaim  through  the 
ranks,  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with 
his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To  the  courage 
and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
intrusted  the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which 
inclined  the  long-disputed  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity  and  artifice  the 
deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  con- 
cealed in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged 
an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both  sides  they  re- 
tired with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were  un- 
bridled, their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile 
nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the 
ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sound- 
ed ;  the  Arabian  camp  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh 
and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who, 
to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of 
angels  descending  from  the  sky.  The  prasfect  him- 
self was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir:  his  daughter, 

d  See  in  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  the  death  of 
Zobeir,  which  was  honoured  with  the  tears  of  Ali,  against  whom  he  had 
rebelled.  His  valour  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same 
person,  is  mentioned  by  Eutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308.) 

e  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118,  119. 

i  Miroica  emptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  haec,  et  mira  donatio;  quan- 
doquidem  Othmun,  ejus  nomine  numnios  ex  asrario  prius  ablatos 
«rano  prsestabat.  (Annal.  Moslem,   p.  78.)    Elmaciu   (in  his  cloudy 


who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and 
made  prisoner  ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their 
disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula 
was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Carthage :  a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper  trees  ; 
and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and 
three  temples  of  the  Corinthian  order,  curiosity  may 
yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans.e  After 
the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and 
barbarians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flat- 
tered by  offers  of  tribute  or  professions  of  faith  : 
but  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  progress  of  an 
epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  establishment ; 
and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months, 
retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives 
and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The 
caliph's  fifth  was  granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the 
nominal  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold;f  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this 
fallacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier  had 
shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  three 
thousand,  pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder. 
The  author  of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to 
have  claimed  the  most  precious  reward  of  the 
victory  :  from  his  silence  it  might  be  presumed  that 
he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and  exclama- 
tions of  the  praefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir 
revealed  the  valour  and  modesty  of  that  gallant 
soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  was  offered,  and 
almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer, 
who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and  that  he  laboured  for 
a  recompence  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal 
beauty,  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  re- 
ward congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable 
commission  of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  companions,  the 
chiefs,  and  the  people,  were  assembled  in  themosch 
of  Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zo- 
beir ;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  nothing  except  the 
merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the  name  of 
Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the 
heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou.e 

The  western  conquests  of  the  Sara-  progress  of  the 
cens  were  suspended  near  twenty  Aaf"™"s  m 
years,  till  their  dissensions  were  com-  a.  D-  665—689. 
posed  by  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah  ;  and  the  caliph  Moawiyah  was  invited  by 
the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves.  The  succes- 
sors of  Heraclius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with 
the  Arabs  ;  but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and 
relieve  their  distresses,  they  imposed,  as  an  equiva- 

version,  p.  39.)  seems  to  report  the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs 
besieged  the  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of 
grievances. 

£T  E7re5pciTei;(rai/  Sapa/cr|i/o<  Trji'  A$pint]vt  kcli  a-i'/i/SaXofTec  t<jj  rvpavvco 
Tpiiyopiut  tovtov  Tpe7rouut  Kat  Toy?  uvi>  qutw  Krtivovat,  kcu  ?o/Xf|<rai/Tev 
(popovr  fiera  toik  A<ppwv  vire^p(\!/av.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  285. 
edit.  Paris.     His  chronology  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 
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lent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount. 
The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were  shut 
against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin  : 
their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion 
of  a  single  master  :  and  the  extortions  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and 
military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even 
the  catholics,  of  the  Roman  province  to  abjure  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants. 
The  first  Heutenaut  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just 
renown,  subdued  an  important  city,  defeated  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  four- 
score thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with  their 
spoils  the  bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.h 
But  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly- 
due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He  marched  from 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest 
Arabs  ;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was 
enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of 
many  thousand  barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the 
progress  of  Akbah.  The  interior  regions  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious  armies  and 
imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  province  of 
Zab,  orNumidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives 
might  assemble  in  arms  ;  but  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the 
ignorance  or  decay  of  husbandry;1  and  a  circum- 
ference of  three  leagues  will  not  be  justified  by  the 
ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
that  inland  country.  As  we  approach  the  sea-coast, 
the  well-known  cities  of  Bugiak  and  Tangier1  de- 
fine the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories. 
A  remnant  of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodi- 
ous harbour  of  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous 
age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  twenty  thousand 
houses  ;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which  is  dug  from 
the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a 
braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence. 
The  remote  position  and  venerable  antiquity  of 
Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  fables;  but  the  figurative  expressions 
of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  constructed  of 
brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  and 
silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength 
and  opulence.  The  province  of  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana,m  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had 
been  imperfectly  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Ro- 
ll Theophane*  fin  Chronograph,  p.  293  )  inserts  the  vague  rumours 
thai  might  reach  Constantinople,  of  I  tie  western  conquest*  of  the 
Arab*;  and  I  learn  from  I'aul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aqnileia,  (deGestis 
Langoliard.  I.  v.  c.  13  i  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  lleet  from  Alex- 
andria  in'o  the  Sicilian  and  African  sea*. 

Novum,  'apod  fitter,  p.  IIH.)  Leo  Afriraiuis,  c f..l.  81.  vemo,) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  citta  e  infinite  rasal  ;  Marmot,  (Description 
de  TAfriqne,  torn.  iii.  p.  33  |  and  Shaw,  (Travels,  p,  67.  65— 68.) 

k  Leo  African,    fol.  68.    verso,  59.   recto.    Marmol,   torn.    ii.    p.  415 
Shaw,  p.  43. 
I  \s»  African,  fol.  52.     Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 

m  Regis  igiiohili«,  et  m  qiiHojiam  illustre  snrtita,  parvis  oppidil 
habits  tor,  i.-irva  flumiua  emitlit,  solo  qiiam  viris  melior  et  segnitic 
it- oti«  owacora  Ponpoaios  Mela,  i.  6.  in.  10.  Mela  deserve*  the 
More  credit  Noce  htsowB  Phoenician  ancestors  had  Migrated  from  Tm_ 
Dtaaa  to  Kpaio.  ')•*•»•,  hi  ii.  fj.  a  passage  of  that  geographer  so  cruelly 
Sa  DDamus,  I«aac  Vomiiis,  and  the  most  virulent  of  critics, 
Jam**  Oroaovioi  ,  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction  of 
tliat  ".ur/ry  l.y  lb*  enptTOf  Claudius  yet  almost  thirty  >ear«  af. 
towards,  PJiny  M.«t.  Nat  v.  i  )  complains  of  tiis  authors,  too  lazy  to 
• .  too  proud  to  confess,  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote 
province. 


mans  ;  the  five  colonies  were  confined  to  a  narrow 
pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  ex- 
plored except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron- wood, n  and  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The 
fearless  Akbah  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, traversed  the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors 
erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,0 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  great  desert.  The  river  Sus  descends  from 
the  western  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the 
Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortunate, 
islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of 
the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  religion  :  they  were  astonished  by  the 
strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  oriental  arms  ; 
and  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the 
richest  spoil  was  the  beauty  of  the  female  captives, 
some  of  whom  were  afterwards  sold  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of 
Akbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  boundless 
ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone 
of  a  fanatic,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  were  not 
stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  un- 
known kingdoms  of  the  west,  preaching  the  unity  of 
thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebel- 
lious nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than 
thee."p  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who 
sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his 
recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  defection  of  the 
Greeks  and  Africans,  he  was  recalled  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable 
death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example 
of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had 
disputed  the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt, 
was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Ara- 
bian general.  The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his 
discontent  and  revenge  ;  he  disdained  their  offers 
and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised 
him  to  retire  ;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of 
his  rival.  Embracing  as  friends  and  martyrs,  they 
unsheathed  their  scymitars,  broke  their  scabbards, 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till  they  fell 
by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered 

n  The  foolish  fashion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among 
the  men,  as  much  as  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round 
hoard  or  tahle,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an 
estate,  (latifundii  taxatione,)  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xiii.  29.)  I  conceive  that  I  must  not  con- 
found the  tree  eitrva,  with  that  of  the  fruit  citrum.  But  I  am  not 
botanist  enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the 
vulgar  or  Linna,an  name;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  citrum  be  the 
orange  or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he 
t'»,  often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition. 
(I'linian.  Kxereital.  torn.  ii.  p.  606,  &.c.) 

')  I.eo  African,  fol.  10.  verso.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.  This  pro- 
vince, the  first  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cherifs,  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de  I'  Afrique.  The  third 
v., I  .,i  the  Recherche*  Histnriques  sur  les  Maures  (lately  published  at 
Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez 
anil  Morocco. 

p  Otter  (p.  1 19.)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this  ex- 
clamation, which  Cardoiuie  (p.  37.)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of 
prrachint/  the  Koran.  Vet  they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi 
before  their  eyes. 
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countrymen.  The  third  general  or  governor  of 
Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged  and  encountered  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in 
many  battles:  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful 
army,  which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Carthage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of 

Foundation  of  .   ,        .,         ......  . 

Cairoan,       the  Moorish  tribes  to  join  the  invaders, 
A.  D.  670-675.  tQ  share  the  pi„nderj   to   profess  the 

faith,  and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  inde- 
pendence and  idolatry,  on  the  first  retreat  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  Moslems.  The  prudence  of  Akbah 
had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony  in  the 
heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the 
levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure, 
against  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the 
families  of  the  Saracens.  With  this  view,  and 
under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of  a  caravan, 
he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Hegira.  In  its  present  decay,  Cairoan q  still  holds 
the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  :r 
its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the 
sea,  has  protected  the  city  from  the  Greek  and 
Silician  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents 
were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilder- 
ness, was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town 
were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable 
food  of  Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar;  and  the 
scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to 
collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  sup- 
ply of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  subdued 
by  the  industry  of  Akbah  ;  he  traced  a  circum- 
ference of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces, 
which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall ;  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  the  governor's  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  sufficient  number  of  private  habita- 
tions ;  a  spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five 
hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numi- 
dian  marble ;  and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of 
learning  as  well  as  Of  empire.  But  these  were  the 
glories  of  a  later  age  ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken 
by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir, 
and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted 
by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The 
son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve 
years,  a  siege  of  seven  months  against  the  house  of 
Ommiyah.     Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  fierce- 

q  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley ;  (Hist,  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  130.)  and  the  situation,  mosch,  &c.  of  the  city 
are  described  by  Leo  Africanus,  (fol.  75.)  Marraol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  532.)  and 
Shaw,  (p.  115.) 

r  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  the  confounding-, 
from  a  slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Cyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Cairoan  of  the  Aralis,  two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of 
a  thousand  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  great  Thuanus  has  not 
escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with  a  formal 
and  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  in  torn.  i.  p. 
240.  edit.  Buckley.) 

s  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abulfeda,  Elmacin,  and  Abnlpha- 
ragius,  under  the  seventy-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  consult 
D'Herbelnt,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  7.)  and  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  339-349.)  The  latter  has  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dia- 
logue between  Abdallah  and  bis  mother:  but  he  has  forgot  a  physical 
effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
fatal  consequences,  of  her  menses. 

t  Aeovno?  ....  a7rui'Ta  -to.  'Pa>jua<Ka    efa>7r\i<re  7rXo//ia,   tpartiyov 

TG  €7r'  aVTOlt;   \cativvnv   TOV  XlarpcKlOV  CjU7T6ipOV  TU3V  TToXejlU li)V  7TpoX€ipt<Ta- 

/ueiw   7rp«s-   Kapxndova  Kara  tw»   ZapaKtivuiv   ef eireix\\j€t/.     Nicephori 

Constantinopolitani  Breviar.  p.  28.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
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ness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtilty  of  the  fox  ;  but  if 
he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the 
generosity,  of  his  father.s 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allow-     „  .    . 

1  Conquest  of 

ed  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  to  resume      Carthage, 

,.  .      c     .  c  .  ,,         ,        ,       ,  A.  D.  692-698. 

the  conquest  ot  Atnca  ;  the  standard 
was  delivered  to  Hassan  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
the  revenue  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important 
service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  interior 
provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by  the 
Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan 
had  respected  the  name  and  fortifications  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  number  of  its  defenders  was  re- 
cruited by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli.  The 
arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate : 
he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of  Africa  ; 
and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the 
suspicion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault, 
the  more  tedious  operation  of  a  regular  siege.  But 
the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  christian  succours.  The  praefect 
and  patrician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and 
renown,  embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of 
the  eastern  empire  ;'  they  were  joined  by  the  ships 
and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  u  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and 
religion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of 
the  confederate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the  Arabs  retired  to 
Cairoan,  or  Tripoli ;  the  christians  landed ;  the 
citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or 
deliverance.  But  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost : 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful"  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  more 
numerous  armament  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the 
patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica : 
the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated  ;  and 
their  timid  embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword 
of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  re- 
mained of  Carthage,  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  colony  of  Dido?  and  Caesar  lay  desolate 
above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a 

with  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  309.)  have  slightly  mentioned  this 
last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  129.  141.) 
has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology  by  a  strict  comparison  of  the 
Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  often  disagree  both  in  time  and 
fact.     See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter,  (p.  121.) 

u  Dove  s'erano  ridotti  i  nnbili  Romani  e  i  Gotli ;  and  afterwards, 
i  Romani  suggironoe  i  Gotti,  lasciarono  Carthngine.  (Leo  African,  fol. 
72.  recto.)  I  know  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived 
his  Goths;  but  the  fact,  though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable, 
that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  slightest  authority. 

x  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorus  Hao-iXepv  SapaKuvwi/,  a 
vague  though  not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  in- 
troduces the  strange  appellation  of  npo-roo-u/u/SoXo?,  which  his  inter, 
prefer  Goar  explains  by  Vizir  Azem.  They  may  approach  the  truth, 
in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  than  the  prince  ;  but 
they  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  hateb,  or  secretary,  and  that 
the  office  of  Vizir  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till  the  132d  year  of  the 
Hegira.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  912  ) 

y  According  to  Solinus,  (I.  27.  p.  36.  edit.  Salmas.)  the  Carthage  of 
Dido  stood  either  677  or  737  years  ;  a  various  reading,  which  proceeds 
from  the  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions.  (Salmas.  Pliu.  Exercit.  torn.  i. 
p.  228.)     The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  823  years  before 
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twentieth,  of  the  old  circumference  was  repeopled 

by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  begin- 
ningof  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital 
of  the  west  was  represented  by  a  niosch,  a  college 
without  students,  twenty-live  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their 
abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  fifth  had  sta- 
tioned in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of 
Carthage  have  perished  ;  and  the  place  might  be 
unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  tra- 
veller.* 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the 
or  SmaT  Arabians  were  not  yet  masters  of  the 
Wa  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the 
Moors  or  Berbers*  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars, 
<•>  Formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained 
a  disorderly  resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet.  Under  the  standard  of 
their  queen  Cahina  the  independent  tribes  acquired 
some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as  the 
Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a 
prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands 
of  Hassan  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Africa: 
the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day  ; 
and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent, 
retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  expected,  five 
years,  the  promised  succours  of  the  caliph.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess 

ibled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  recommended  a 
measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  "  Our  cities," 
said  she,  "  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  con- 
tain, perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabs. 
These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  of  our  am- 
bition ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities  ; 
let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures; 
;ind  when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute 
of  temptation,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal 
was  accepted  with  unanimous  applause.  From  Tan- 
gier to  Tripoli  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifica- 
tions, were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a 
fertile   and   populous   garden  was  changed   into  a 

i.  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent  period 
could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity 
and  devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  the  modern   Arabians.     Yet   I  strongly  suspect 

is  more  consistent  with   the  well-weighed   testimony  of  Vellios 

in«    but  the  latter  is  preferred  hy  our  cbronologists  (Mariham, 

'  CllfOO.   p.  y.iH.t  as  more  agreeable  to  the   Hebrew  and  Tyriari 

mala. 

>   Lee  African,  fol.  71.  verso  ;  72   recto.   Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  446— 447. 

,.    80. 
»  The  history  of  the  word  Fjnrhar  may  be  classed  under  four  periods. 
I     l'i  the  time  of  Homer,  when  Hie  Creek*  and  Asiatics  might  probably 

oamnoa  idiom,  the  imitative  Bound  of  barber  wan  applied  to  the 

ruder  tribe*,  arhoat  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  who<ie  grammar  was 
Kaptf  l: n„?,n.» ■;,•■>„„,.   (Iliad  ii.  K6"7.  with  the   Oxford 

I,  (     rke"«  Annotation*,  and  ll<nry  Stephen's  Greek  Theaanrni, 

i-.ru    i    p   -hi  ,     J    Prom  the   tune,  at   bait,   of  Herod.. In-*,  it   was  ex- 

'  ■>■  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  man. 

r.«r»  of  Ma  Greekl     ':    In  the  ape  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted 


that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philo- 
sophy of  barbarians,  has  induced  them  to  describe, 
as  one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and 
Vandals.  In  the  progress  of  the  revolt  Cahina  had 
most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction ; 
and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and 
alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
her  unworthy  yoke.  They  no  longer  hoped,  perhaps 
they  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of  their  Byzan- 
tine sovereigns  :  their  present  servitude  was  not 
alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice  ;  and 
the  most  zealous  catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect 
truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of 
the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again 
received  as  the  saviour  of  the  province  :  the  friends 
of  civil  society  conspired  against  the  savages  of  the 
land ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the 
first  battle  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of 
her  superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  re- 
vived under  the  successor  of  Hassan :  it  was  finally 
quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa  and  his  two  sons ; 
but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from 
that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for 
the  profit  of  the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand 
of  the  barbarian  youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troops  ; 
and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa,  to  inculcate  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed 
the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and 
government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wander- 
ing Moors  resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert. 
With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  Adontion  of  tlie 
adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin,  Moors. 
of  Arabs :  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  natives 
was  insensibly  mingled ;  and  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be 
diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure 
Arabians  might  be  transported  over  the  Nile,  and 
scattered  through  the  Libyan  desert ;  and  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain 
their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appellation  and 
character  of  white  Africans.b 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from     _.   ■ 

r      o  t  SPAIN.        First 

the  north   and   south,  the  Goths  and    temptations  ami 

. ,        „  i  ,        ,,  designs    of    the 

the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  Arabs, 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  A.  D.  709. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  re- 
ligion is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and  war- 
to  the  insult,  (Pompe'ms  Festns,  1.  ii.  p.  48.  edit.  Dacier.)  and  freely 
Rave  themselves  the  name  of  barbarians.  They  insensibly  rlaimed  nn 
exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  subject  provinces;  and  at  length  removed 
Hie  disgraceful  appellation  to  the  Savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond 
the  pah-  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors  ; 
the  familiar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the 
Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  .justly  settled  as  a  local  denomination 
(ISarhary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

ti  The  first  book  of  I,eo  Africanns,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
(p,  220.  2i?,.  227.  247,  &c.)  will  throw  some  light  on  the  roving  tribes 
of  Barbary,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  had  seen  these 
savages  with  distant  terror  ;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  appears 
to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than  he  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, learning.  Many  of  his  gross  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 
first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 
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fare.0  As  early  as  the  time  of  Othmand  their  piratical 
squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Andalusia  ;e 
nor  had  they  forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the 
Gothic  succours.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of  the 
fortress  of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  op- 
posite pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion 
of  Mauritania  Mas  still  wanting  to  the  African  con- 
quest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  count  Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths. 
From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  christian 
chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his 
sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited 
the  disgraceful  honour  of  introducing  their  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Spain.f  If  Ave  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  his  treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat 
the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Cava  ;s  of  a  vir- 
gin who  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign ; 
of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country 
to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  The  passions  of  princes 
have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ;  but  this 
well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently 
supported  by  external  evidence  ;  and  the  history  of 
Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest  and 
policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran 
statesman.11  After  the  decease  or  deposition  of  Wi- 
tiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  the  ambition 
of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or 
governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen  a 

State  of  the        °.  r 

Gothic  monar-  victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The 
monarchy  was  still  elective  ;  but  the 
sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their  resent- 
ment was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished 
with  the  dissimulation  of  courts  :  their  followers 
were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours  and 
the  promise  of  a  revolution  ;  and  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first 
person  in  the  church,  and  the  second  in  the  state. 
It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  unsuccessful  faction  ;  that  he  had  little 
to  hope  and  much  to  fear  from  the  new  reign  ;  and 
that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  forget  or  forgive 

c  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed,  that 
their  religion  was  different ;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  bro. 
thers  to  quarrel.     Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

d  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78.  vers.  Reiske. 

e  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the 
modern  province,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain.  (Geograph. 
Nub.  p.  151.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  114,  115.)  The  etymology 
has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the 
Vandals.  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  146,  147,  &c.)  But  the 
Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the  even- 
ing, of  the  west,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks,  is  perfectly 
apposite.  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  327,  &c. 

f  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  by 
Mariana,  (torn.  i.  p.  238-260.  1.  vi.  c.  19-26.  1.  vii.  c.  1,  2.)  That 
historian  has  iufused  into  his  noble  work  (Historiae  de  Rebus  Hispaniae, 
libri  xxx.  Hagae  Comitum  1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  Con. 
tinuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic  ;  and 
after  the  twelfth  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  may  be  safely 
trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  of  his  order; 
he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most  absurd  of  the 
national  legends:  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and  chronology,  and 
supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical  evidence.  These 
chasms  are  large  and  frequent;  Roderic,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
father  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Arabs;  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  comprised  in 
some  raeagre  hues  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Badnjos  (Paccn- 
3  Q  2 


the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sus- 
tained. The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count  ren- 
dered him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject  :  his 
estates  were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numer- 
ous, and  it  was  two  fatally  shown  that,  by  his  An- 
dalusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Too  feeble, 
however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  his  rash  invitation 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities  of 
eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  naked- 
ness of  his  country  ;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular 
prince  ;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people. 
The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  barbarians, 
who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the 
queen  of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by 
the  Pyrennean  mountains,  the  successors  of  Alaric 
had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace  ;  the  walls  of  the 
cities  were  mouldered  into  dust;  the  youth  had  aban- 
doned the  exercise  of  arms  ;  and  the  presumption 
of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a 
field  of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders. 
The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and 
importance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the  execution  was 
delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  commander  of  the 
faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the  per- 
mission of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms 
of  the  west  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs. 
In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and 
caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened 
his  preparations.  But  the  remorse  of  the  conspi- 
rators was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that 
he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil, 
without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond 
the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  Europe.' 
Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  „,,    ,      , 

J  The  first  descent 

the  faithful  to  the  traitors  and  infidels      of  the  Arabs, 
of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dan-  ' 

gerous  trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.  One 
hundred  Arabs,  and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed 
over  in  four  vessels,  from  Tangier,  or  Ceuta ;  the 
place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
strait,  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief : 
and  the  date  of  this  memorable  event k  is  fixed  to  the 

sis)  and  of  Alphonso  III.  King  of  Leon,  which  I  have  seen  only  in 
the  annals  of  Pagi. 

B  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  a  faire  qu'a  prouver.  Des 
eveques  se  seroient-ils  lignes  pour  line  fille?  (Hist.  Generale,  c.  xxvi.) 
His  argument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

h  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  (I.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  241,  242.)  seems  to  vie 
with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes  ;  and 
the  oldest  testimony  of  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  I).  713,  No.  19.) 
that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallician  deacon  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
only  says,  Cava  quam  pro  concubina  utebatur. 

i  The  orientals,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda,  pass  over  the 
conquest  of  Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  No. 
vairi,  and  the  other  Arabian  writers,  is  represented,  though  with  some 
foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardonne,  (Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne 
sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1765,  3  vol.  in  l2mo,  torn.  i.  p. 
55—114.)  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  Guigues.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn. 
i.  p.  347 — 350.)  The  librarian  of  the  Escurial  has  not  satisfied  my 
hopes:  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  diligence  his  broken  ma- 
terials; and  the  history  of  the  conquest  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable 
fragments  of  the  qenuine  Razis,  (who  wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H.  300.)  of 
Ben  Hazil,  &c.  See  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  32.  105,  106. 
182.  252.  319—332.  On  this  occasion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been 
aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  his  friend  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  and 
to  their  joint  labours  I  am  deeply  indebted. 

k  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of 
the  Hegira  with  the  Julian  years  of  tlie  a?ra,  has  determined  Baronius, 
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month  of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-fust  year  of  the  He- 
gira.  to  the  month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years  from  the  Spanish  era  of  C;esar,'  seven 
hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  From 
their  first  station,  they  marehed  eighteen  miles 
through  a  hilly  couutry  to  the  eastle  and  town  of 
Julian:™  on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they 
bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  ver- 
dant cape  that  advances  into  the  sea.  Their  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  the  christians  who  joined 
their  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  un- 
guarded proi  ince,  the  richness  of  their  spoil,  and  the 
safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their  brethren 
the  moat  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the  en- 
suing spring,  live  thousand  veterans  and  volunteers 
were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a 
dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary  trans- 
TiK.r  s-cond  ports  were  provided  by  the  industry  of 
Ad  iTti'i.  their  t0°  faithful  ally.  The  Saracens 
Apni.  landed n  at  the  pillar  or  point  of 
Europe  :  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of 
Gibraltar  ( Gtbel  al  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain 
of  Tarik  ;  and  the  intrenchments  of  his  camp  were 
the  lirst  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent 
governors  informed  the  court  of  Toledo  of  the  de- 
scent and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his 
lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to 
seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous  strangers,  admo- 
nished Koderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At 
the  royal  summons,  the  dukes,  and  counts,  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assem- 
Med  at  the  head  of  their  followers  ;  and  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Ara- 
bic historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  na- 
taODJ  of  Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  a  formidable  power,  if 
their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to 
their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  aug- 
rij  t  Died  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens  ;  but  the  chris- 
tian malcontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of 
Julian,  and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted 
tin  temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  \cres°has  been 
and  victory,  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which 
July  VJ-2T,.  determined  t|ic  fatc  of  the  kingdom; 
the  stream  of  the  (Jaudalete,  which  falls  into  the 


Miiur.a.  arid  the  cro-jrd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first  invasion 
in  the  j.  ,r  713,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in   November  714.     Tins  aua- 
clMHIMMI  of  three  year*  lias  been  detected   by  Hie  more  mm  it    indus- 
try "f  Modern  etironogortoe,  above  all,  of  I'agi,  (Critics,  torn.  iii.  p. 
i7t    who  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  tlie  revolution. 
At  tlw  |. re«er,t  time  :in  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonnc,  wlio  adopts  Hie 
ror,  'torn,  i    p.  7  »  ,  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or  careless, 
I  The  »ra  of  CaMBT,  winch   in    Spain  was   in    Irtfal   and    popular  nee 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  begins  tinny. ciyht  years  before  the  birth  of 

Chrnt.    I  would  refer  the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land, 

"I"1'  confirmed  the  pnwef  and  pat  tltlotl  of  the  triumvirs.  '  Dion   '  !a  - 

sin..  I   xlriii.  p.  547  663.    ftppian  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  v.  p.  1034  edit,  ful.j 

SjFam  »«  a  province  of  f.Vsar  O'-tivi.m  ;   and  Tarragona,  which  raised 

•be   h-  I       .,.  Aiiii.iI.  i.  7R  )  might  leirrow  from 

■  tils  tins  mode  of  flattery. 
"•'  i'-try,  th-  old  castle  of  fount  Julian,  and  the  su- 

perstitious beliei  of  In    i  <  hiddut  treasures,  etc.  art  dew  rib(  1 1 


bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  skirmishes  of  three  succes- 
sive and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two 
armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue : 
but  Alaric  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his 
unworthy  successor,  sustaining  on  his  head  a  dia- 
dem of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of 
gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter 
or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Not- 
withstanding the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  faint- 
ed under  the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of 
Xeres  was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their 
dead  bodies.  "  My  brethren,"  said  Tarik  to  his 
surviving  companions,  "  the  enemy  is  before  you, 
the  sea  is  behind  :  whither  would  ye  fly  ?  Follow 
your  general :  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life, 
or  to  trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans." 
Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the 
secret  correspondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of 
count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witiza. 
The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  occu- 
pied the  most  important  post :  their  well-timed  de- 
fection broke  the  ranks  of  the  christians ;  each 
warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  of  suspicion  to  con- 
sult his  personal  safety ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  flight 
and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and 
mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses ;  but  he 
escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  igno- 
bly in  the  waters  of  the  Bostis  or  Guadalquivir. 
His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found 
on  the  bank  ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with  some 
meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before 
the  palace  of  Damascus.  "  And  such,"  continues  a 
valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  "  is  the  fate  of  those 
kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of 
battle."? 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep    „  .     ...   ^ 

.  Ruin  of  the  Go. 

into  suilt  and  infamy,  that  his  only    thic monarchy, 

A  D  711 
hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

After  the   battle   of  Xeres   he   recommended  the 

most  effectual  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracen. 

I  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain  ;  their  princes  are 

fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is 

astonished.     Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the 

cities  of  Beetica  ;  but  in  person,  and  without  delay, 

march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the 


by  Pere  Labat,  (Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  207—217.) 
with  his  usual  pleasantry. 

n  The  Nubian  Geographer,  (p.  154.)  explains  the  topography  of  the 
war;  but  it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should 
execute  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  his  ships. 

o  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asia  Regia)  is  only  two  leagues  from 
Cadiz.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn;  and  the 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Lnd.  Nonii  His. 
pania,  e.  13.  p.  54—50.  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowledge; 
D'Anville,  Etata  dc  I'Europe,  &c.  p.  154.) 

p  Id  lane  infortnnii  regions  pedem  ex  acie  referentibus  sn?pt:  cor,. 
lingit  lien  Hazil  of  Grenada,  in  Bihliot.  Arabicn.Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p. 
327,  Some  credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  king  Koderic,  of  RoderigO, 
escaped  to  a  hermit's  rell;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a 
tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lamentable 
voice,  "  they  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  grievously  sinned. '' 
(Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  I.  iii.  c.  i.) 
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distracted  christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  for 
the  election  of  a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened  to 
his  advice.  A  Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who 
had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  as- 
saulted Cordova  with  seven  hundred  horse  :  he 
swam  the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the 
christians  into  the  great  church,  where  they  defended 
themselves  above  three  months.  Another  detach- 
ment reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Boetica,  which  in  the 
last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in 
a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus,q 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  sepa* 
rates  Andalusia  and  Castille,  till  he  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo. r  The  most  zealous 
of  the  catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their 
saints  :  and  if  the  gates  were  shut,  it  was  only  till 
the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable 
capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  effects ;  seven  churches  were 
appropriated  to  the  christian  worship  ;  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect 
their  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were 
left  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordi- 
nate jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  christians, 
his  gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to 
whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his 
most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the 
kings  and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed 
the  alternative  of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  out- 
cast nation  embraced  the  moment  of  revenge :  the 
comparison  of  their  past  and  present  state  was  the 
pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  the  alliance  between 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet,  was  main- 
tained till  the  final  sera  of  their  common  expulsion. 
From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader 
spread  his  conquests  to  the  north,  over  the  modern 
realms  of  Castille  and  Leon  ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  approach, 
or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,s  transport- 
ed from  the  east  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the 
Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon 
was  the  term*  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had 
performed,  with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victo- 
rious march,  of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure  of 
land  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he  was  recalled 

q  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mules  in  12\  hours;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be 
adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has 
transformed  into  classic  ground  to  the  reader  of  every  nation. 

r  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urbs 
Regia  in  the  sixth  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius.  (Hispania, 
c.  59.  p.  181  — 18G.)  He  borrows  from  Roderic  the  fatale  palatmm  of 
Moorish  portraits  ;  but  modestly  insinuates  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

s  In  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  0.  p.  17.  ad  calcem  Elmacin)  Roderic 
of  Toledo  describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat 
Almeyda,  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be  conversant 
with  the  Mahometan  writers;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Guignes 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  350.)  that  he  had  read,  and  transcribed  No- 
vairi ;  because  he  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before  Novairi  composed 


to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a 
kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain, 
which,  in  a  more  savage  and  disorderly  state,  had 
resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans, 
was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded 
as  the  only  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a 
prisoner  into  their  hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths 
had  been  irrevocably  judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres  ; 
and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part  of  the  mo- 
narchy declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole." 
That  strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive 
seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  gover- 
nors, who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  ex- 
aggerate the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions 
of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  christians,  superstition 
likewise  contributed  her  terrors :  and  the  subtle 
Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and 
prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of  the  destined  con- 
querors of  Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  breaking 
open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark 
of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive  :  some  invincible 
fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in 
the  Asturian  valleys  ;  the  hardy  mountaineer  re- 
pulsed the  slaves  of  the  caliph  ;  and  the  sword  of 
Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of 
the  catholic  kings.1 
On  the  intelligence   of   this   rapid  _, 

i  /* -»/r  i  Conquest  of  Spain 

success,  the  applause  ot  Musa  degene-       by  Musa, 

.     ,   .    .  i  v.      i  ,   ,       A.  D.  712,  713. 

rated  into  envy  ;  and  he  began,  not  to 
complain,  but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  would  leave  him 
nothing  to  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Arabs  and  eight  thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over 
in  person  from  Mauritania  to  Spain  :  the  first  of  his 
companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish  :  his 
eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa  ;  the 
three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to 
second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At 
his  landing  in  Algezire,  he  was  respectfully  enter- 
tained by  count  Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  re- 
morse, and  testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that 
the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  at- 
tachment to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet  remained 
for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of 
the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and 
those  of  the  invaders ;  the  cities  from  which  the 
march  of  Tarik  had  declined,  considered  themselves 
as  impregnable  ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.     They  were 

his  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  grosser  error.  M.  de 
Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  cardinal  Ximenes  who  governed  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of 
historical  compositions. 

t  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Regnard 
and  his  companions  in  their  Lapland  journey,  "  Hie  tandem  stetimus, 
nobis  ubi  demit  orbis." 

n  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius: 
Omnis  Hispania  dudtim  sub  uno  regimine  Gothorum,  omnis  exercitus 
Hispaniae  in  uno  congregatus  Ismaelitarum  non  valuit  sustinere  im- 
petum.     Chron.  Alphonsi  Regis,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iii.  p.  177. 

x  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly 
though  concisely  noticed  by  DAnville.  (Etats  de  1' Europe,  p.  159.) 
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successively  besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of 
Musa,  who  transported  his  camp  from  the  Boetis  to 
the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana. 
When  be  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnificence, 
the  bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and 
the  theatre,  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitania, 
•'  I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to  his  four  companions, 
•that  the  human  race  must  have  united  their  art 
and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city  :  happy  is 
the  man  who  shall  become  its  master !"  He  aspired 
to  that  happiness,  but  the  Emeritens  sustained  on 
this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
veteran  legionaries  of  Augustus. -v  Disdaining  the 
confinement  of  their  walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the 
Arabs  on  the  plain  ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising  from 
the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their 
indiscretion,  and  intercepted  their  return.  The 
wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  but  the  defence  of  Merida 
was  obstinate  and  long  ;  and  the  castle  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at 
length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair ;  and  the 
prudent  victor  disguised  his  impatience  under  the 
names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of 
exile  or  tribute  was  allowed;  the  churches  were 
divided  between  the  two  religions  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to 
Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful. In  the  midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the 
caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace  of  the 
Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and 
formal :  a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures 
of  Spain:  the  character  of  Tank  was  exposed  to 
suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the  hero  was  imprisoned, 
reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged  by  the  hand, 
or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was  the 
discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of 
the  primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  in- 
dignity,  Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosch  was 
erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ko- 
reish  :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  Syria ;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond 
the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province 
of  Septimania  or  Languedoc.2  In  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of 
.  silver;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Nar- 

T  The  honourable  relic,  of  the  f'antabrian  war  (Dion  Cassias,  1.  liii. 
p.  799.]  were  planted  in  thii  metropolis  of  Lnsitama,  perhaps  of  Spain, 
'submittit  cm  tola  MKM  Ilnpania  fasces.)  Nonius  (llisiiaiiia.c.  31.  p.  100 
— II.';,  enumerate*  the  aocienl  Structures,  but  conclude!  with  a  sigh: 
t.'rbs  ha-c  olim  BobttMdM  id   magnam    incolarurn    infreipjeiitiam   de. 

l*P«a  est,  et  otwttt  priscat  i  laritatu  raioaj  nihil  ostendit. 

I    Both    the    interpreter',   of     N'ovairi,  De   fiuigncH   'Hist,  des  linns, 

t'.rn.  i  p.  340.) and  Gsrdonne,  'lint,  de  I'Afnqne  et  de  rEspagne,  torn, 
i.  p  •)':,  '»t.  lot,  185.1  lead  Mun  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I 
find  no  mention  of  una  enterprise,  either  in  Roderic  of  Toledo, oi  tin 
MSB  >f  the  Escurial,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed 
by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
I  I'  721.  [Pagi,  f'ritica,  torn.  iii.  p.  177.  109.  Historian*  of  France, 
torn  in.;  I  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. 
I     .r  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Mureia  and 

Gartbajrera  retain  in  the  Nsbian  geographei   Edriti  'p.  194.  161.)  the 

il  'DAnville,  Etat*  de  I'Europe,  p.  1 9ft  l'a-i,  torn.  iii. 
It'.'  present  decay  of  Spanish  agriculture,  Mr.  Swinburne 

(Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119.)  surveyed  with  pleasure  the  delicious  valley 


bonne,  he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gallician 
and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean.  During  the 
absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised 
the  insurgents  of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga 
to  Valentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean:  his 
original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant  Theo- 
demir1 will  represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
times.  "  The  conditions  of  peace  agreed  and  sworn 
beticeen  Abdelaziz,  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of  Aas- 
sir,  and  Theodemir,  prince  of  the  Goths.  In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace 
on  these  conditions  :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  principality;  nor  any  injury  be  of- 
fered to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children, 
the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  christians:  that 
Theodemir  shall  freely  deliver  his  seven  cities,  Ori- 
huela,  Valentola,  Alicant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra, 
(now  Bejar,)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and  Lorca:  that  he  shall 
not  assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  but 
shall  faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their 
hostile  designs :  that  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic 
nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four 
measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar  ;  and  that  each 
of  their  vassals  shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the 
said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed  with 
the  names  of  four  mussulman  witnesses." b  Theo- 
demir and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon 
lenity  ;  but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluc- 
tuated from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  according  to  the  sub- 
mission or  obstinacy  of  the  christians.0  In  this 
revolution,  many  partial  calamities  were  inflicted 
by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of  the  enthusiasts ; 
some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  worship  : 
some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols  : 
the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  one  town  (an 
obscure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was 
razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the 
kings  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud 
the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  per-  Disgrace  of  Musa, 
formed  in  the  evening  of  life,  though  A.  D.  714. 
he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a 
red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the 
love  of  action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired 
with  the  ardour  of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of 
Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step  to  the 

from  Murria  to  Orihneln,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  com, 
pulse,  lucern,  oranges,  &c. 

b  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  105,  106.  It  is  signed  the  4th  of  the  month 
of  Kegel),  A.  H.  94.  the  5th  of  April,  A.  D.  713.  a  date  which  seems 
to  prolong  the  resistance  of  Theodemir,  and  the  government  of 
Musa. 

c  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn, 
ix.  p.  261.1  has  given  the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  A.  JE. 
C.  782.  A.  I).  734.  between  an  Arabian  chief  and  the  Goths  and  Romans, 
of  the  territory  of  Conirnbra  in  Portugal.  The  tax  of  the  churches 
is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  ;  of  the  monasteries,  fifty  ;  of 
the  cathedrals,  one  hundred  :  the  christians  are  judged  by  their  count, 
but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The  church  doors 
must  be  shut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have 
not  the  original  before  me  ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a  dark  sus- 
picion, that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  introduce  the  immunity  of  a 
neighbouring  convent. 
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monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament 
by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  de- 
clining kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and 
to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vati- 
can. From  thence,  subduing  the  barbarians  of 
Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  over- 
throw the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite 
his  new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria.*  But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps 
of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant 
to  vulgar  minds  ;  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was 
soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  servitude. 
The  friends  of  Tarik  had  effectually  stated  his  ser- 
vices and  wrongs :  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the 
proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions 
were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with 
the  first  invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and 
more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  messenger 
of  the  caliph  entered  his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Saracens  and  christians 
arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  His  own  loyalty, 
or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the 
recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing 
with  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdallah 
and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph,  from  Ceuta  to 
Damascus,  displayed  the  spoils  of  Afric  and  the 
treasures  of  Spain  :  four  hundred  Gothic  nobles, 
with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished 
in  his  train  ;  and  the  number  of  male  and  female 
captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was 
computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand 
persons.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Pales- 
tine, he  was  apprised  of  the  sickness  and  danger 
of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message  from  Soliman, 
his  brother  and  presumptive  heir ;  who  wished  to 
reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle  of  victory. 
Had  Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would 
have  been  criminal :  he  pursued  his  march,  and 
found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before 
a  partial  judge,  against  a  popular  antagonist,  he 
was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood  ;  and  a  fine 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  ex- 
hausted his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness. 
The  unworthy  treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by 
a  similar  indignity  ;  and  the  veteran  commander, 
after  a  public  whipping,  stood  a  whole  day  in  the 
sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  obtained  a  de- 
cent exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might 
have  been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his 
fears  demanded  the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and 
injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  intimated 
with  secresy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the 

d  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian  historians, 
(Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  95,  96.)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mithri. 
dates,  to  march  from  the  Crimaea  to  Rome;  or  with  that  of  Caesar, 
to  conquer  the  east,  and  return  home  by  the  north  ;  and  all  three 
are  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  real  and  successful  enterprise  of  Han- 
nibal. 

e  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  of 


throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if 
not  the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in 
this  bloody  execution.  In  the  mosch  or  palace  of 
Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the 
conspirators  ;  they  accused  their  governor  of  claim- 
ing the  honours  of  royalty  ;  and  his  scandalous 
marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Roderic, 
offended  the  prejudices  both  of  the  christians  and 
Moslems.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of 
the  son  was  presented  to  the  father,  with  an  insult- 
ing question,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  features 
of  the  rebel  ?  "I  know  his  features,"  he  exclaimed 
with  indignation  :  "  I  assert  his  innocence  ;  and  I 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster,  fate  against  the  authors 
of  his  death."  The  age  and  despair  of  Musa  raised 
him  above  the  power  of  kings  ;  and  he  expired  at 
Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
rival  was  more  favourably  treated:  his  services 
were  forgiven  ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  of  slaves.e  I  am  ignorant  whether 
count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which 
he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to 
the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  by  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father  ; 
but  on  the  decease  of  Eba,  the  elder,  his  daughter 
was  unjustly  despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic  maid 
pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasheim,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance  ;  but  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their 
two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were  received  in 
Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their 
origin  and  riches. 

A   province   is   assimilated   to   the    „ 

7  Prosperity   of 

victorious  state  by  the  introduction  of  Spain  under  ihc 
strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of 
the  natives;  and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively 
tinctured  with  Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic 
blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations,  the  name  and 
manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors,  and 
the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs, 
were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and 
military  followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune 
to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private  and  public  interest 
was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  faithful  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  com- 
memorate the  tribe  or  country  of  their  eastern  pro- 
genitors. The  victorious  though  motley  bands  of 
Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of  Spaniards, 
their  original  claim  of  conquest ;  yet  they  allowed 
their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments 
of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of  Da- 
mascus was  planted  at  Cordova  ;  that  of  Emesa  at 
Seville;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  Jaen  ;  that 
of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.    The 

the  eighth  century,  a  Life  of  Musa,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Exploits  of 
Tarik.  Of  these  authentic  pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a  g  rand, 
son  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred;  the 
latter,  by  the  vizir  of  the  first  Ahdalrahman  caliph  of  Spain,  who 
might  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  conqueror. 
(Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  139) 
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natives  of  Yemen  aud  Persia  were  scattered  round 
Toledo  and  the  inland  country,  and  the  fertile  seats 
of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horse- 
men of  Syria  and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest 
and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes/  A  spirit  of 
emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently 
dangerous,  was  nourished  by  these  hereditary  fac- 
tions. Ten  years  after  the  conquest,  a  map  of  the 
province  was  presented  to  the  caliph  :  the  seas,  the 
rivers,  and  the  harbours,  the  inhabitants  and  cities, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  earth.?  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the 
gifts  of  nature  were  improved  by  the  agriculture,11 
the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  an  indus- 
trious people ;  and  the  effects  of  their  diligence 
have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their  fancy. 
The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain 
solicited  the  support  of  the  christians  ;  and,  in  his 
edict  of  peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand 
horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  with 
an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.1  The  most 
powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same 
kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and 
forty-five  thousand  dinars  of  pieces  of  gold,  about 
six  millions  of  sterling  money  ;k  a  sum  which,  in  the 
tenth  century,  most  probably  surpassed  the  united 
revenues  of  the  christian  monarchs.  His  royal  seat 
of  Cordova  contained  six  hundred  moschs,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand  houses : 
he  gave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third,  order;  and  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with 
twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs 
might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created,  and 
they  describe,  the  most  prosperous  rera  of  the 
riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populousness  of 
Spain.1 
lieiigioustoKra-  The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanc- 
tified by  the  prophet;  but,  among  the 
various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  ca- 
liphs selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might 
tend  to  disarm   the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers. 

'.of.  Arab  .Hispana,  torn,  ii.  p.  32.  252.  The  former  of  these 
i  notation*  is  taken  from  ■  Bwgrapnia  Hirpanica,  by  an  Arabian  of 
Valestia;  (see  the  copious  Extract*  of  Ouiri,  torn.  ii.  p.  30—121.)  and 
•■  r  from  a  general  Chronology  of  tin-  Caliphs,  anil  of  the  African 
and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  particular  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Grama,  of  which  Casiri  hai  given  almost  an  entire  version.  [Bibliot, 
Aiabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  177—319,]  The  author,  Ebn  iChateb,  a 
native  of  Grenada,  and  ■  contemporary  of  Novairi  ami  Abulfeda,  (born 
A  li  1313, died  \.  I).  1374.)  was  an  historian,  geographer,  physician 
poet,  itc      torn,  ii,  p    71,  T'i.) 

•      .       •    II    •   de  I' Afriqne  et  de  1' Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  110,  in. 

h  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  ol  Seville,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  i r.  the  Eacurial  library,  and  f.'asm  hail  some  tho lights 
of  translating  it.     He  gives  a  list  of  the  author*  quoted,  Arabs,  as  well 

Q  eeks,  Lathsa,  fcc. ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalusian  saw  these 
strangers  through  tin  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella.  (Casiri, 
Bibliot.  Arabico-Hurpana,  torn,  i   p. 383 — 338.; 

i  Bibliot.  Arabico.Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p,  104.    Casiri  translates  the  ori. 

ginal  testimony  of  the  historian    Basis,  as   it    is  alleged    in    the  Arabic 

Biographia  Hajmanica,  pari  ix.  Bui  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised 
at  the  address,  Prmciptbus  carterisque Cbrisliaoi*  Hispanii  itii*  Cat. 

tettit.  The  name  of  Castellc  was  unknown  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the    year  1(122,  a  hundred    years  after  the 

time  of  Basis,  |  Bibliot.  torn,  ii  p.  330.)  and  the  appellation  was  always 
expressive, not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  hue  of  cattle*  inde. 
pendent  of  the  Moorish  yoke.  (D'Anville,  Kt  its  de  I'  Europe,  p.  166— 
170.]     Had  Casiri    been   a  critic,  he  would   have  cleared  a  difficulty, 

perhaps  of  his  own  making. 


Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of 
Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld  with  less  jealousy  and 
affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists 
and  idolaters,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name,  might 
be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries  ;m  but  a  wise 
policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice;  and  after 
some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors of  Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of 
that  devout  and  populous  country.  The  disciples 
of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus,  were  solemnly 
invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  Ma- 
homet ;  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  worship."  In  a  field  of 
battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  the  prisoners  propagation  of 
were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Mahometism. 
Islam;  the  females  were  bound  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  prose- 
lytes was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education  of 
the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of  Asiatic 
and  African  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band 
of  the  faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather 
than  constrained,  to  declare  their  belief  in*  one  God 
and  the  apostle  of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a 
sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject  or 
the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a 
moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  victo- 
rious Moslems.  Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  en- 
gagement was  dissolved  :  the  vow  of  celibacy  was 
superseded  by  the  indulgence  of  nature  ;  the  active 
spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by 
the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  the  convulsion 
of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new  society  as- 
cended to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and 
courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted 
by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Arabian  prophet ;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many 
of  his  proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the  eyes 
of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.  More  pure 
than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem 
less  inconsistent  with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mys- 

k  Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  337,  338.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
130,000,0110  of  French  livres.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity relieves  the  bloody  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

1  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting-  work, 
which  has  only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  : 
Hibliotheca  Arubico- Hispana  Escurialensis,operit  et  studio  Michael, 
is  Casiri,  Syro-Maronita- ;  Malriti,  in  folio,  tomits  prior,  1760. 
torn  us  posterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honour  to 
the  Spanish  press;  the  MSS.  to  the  number  of  MDCCCLI,  are  judi- 
ciously classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  some  light 
on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are 
now  secure,  but  the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till  in  the  year 
1671  a  fire  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in 
the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco. 

m  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1. 
Those  who,  besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists. 
Utrique,  quamdiu  princeps  aliquis  inter  Mohammedanos  superest,  op- 
pugnari  debent  donee  religionem  amplectantur,  nee  requies  iis  conce- 
denda  est.  nee  pretium  acceptandum  pro  obtinenda  consciences  liber- 
tate.  flteland.  Dissertat.  X.  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedan,  torn.  iii.  p. 
14.)  A  rig-id  theory  ! 

a  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between 
I  he  J/arbii  and  the  People  of  the  liook,  the  believers  in  some  divine 
revelation,  is  correctly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph  Al 
Minion  with  the  idolaters  or  Saba;ans  of  Charrae.  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  107,  108. 
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tery  and  superstition,  which,  in  the  seventh  century, 
disgraced  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
Fall  of  the  Ma-  1°  ^e  extensive  provinces  of  Persia 
gians  of  Persia,  and  Africa,  the  national  religion  has 
been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among 
the  sects  of  the  east :  but  the  profane  writings  of 
Zoroaster0  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abra- 
ham* be  dexterously  connected  with  the  chain  of 
divine  revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  daemon 
Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the  rival,  or  as 
the  creature,  of  the  God  of  light.  The  temples  of 
Persia  were  devoid  of  images  ;  but  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross 
and  criminal  idolatry.?  The  milder  sentiment  was 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomet  i  and  the 
prudence  of  the  caliphs  ;  the  Magians  or  Ghebers 
were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  christians  among 
the  people  of  the  written  law ; r  and  as  late  as  the 
third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will 
afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public 
toleration.5  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, the  Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers 
of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  liberties:  but  the 
recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire. 
A  fanatic  Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scan- 
dalous neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or 
indifference  of  the  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice, 
the  people  assembled  in  tumult;  the  two  houses  of 
prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant 
ground  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan  ;  he  promised  justice 
and  relief ;  when,  behold  !  four  thousand  citizens 
of  Herat,  of  a  grave  character  and  mature  age, 
unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane  had 
never  existed  ;  the  inquisition  was  silenced,  and 
their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian 
Mirchond')  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury." 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were 
ruined  by  the  insensible  and  general  desertion  of 

o  The  Zend  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by 
themselves,  or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books  which 
Abraham  received  from  heaven  ;  and  their  religion  is  honourably  styled 
the  religion  of  Abraham.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  701.  Hyde, 
de  Religione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27,  28,  &c.)  I  much  fear 
that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of  the  system  of 
Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  300.  octavo)  adopts 
the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish 
prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour, 
of  being  their  masters. 

p  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  oriental 
world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  colours  the  Majrians,  or  worship- 
pers of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  mussul- 
man.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of 
the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans;  and 
the  sword  of  Timour  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake.  (Hist,  de  Timour 
Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  All  Yezdi,  1.  v.) 

q  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  114,  115. 

r  Has  tres  sectfe,  Judsei,  Christiani,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Magorum  in- 
stitutis  addicti  sunt,  miT'  efoxm-,  populi  libri,  dicuntur.  (Reland,  Dis- 
sertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  15.)  The  caliph  Al  Mamnn  confirms  this  honourable 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  three  sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Sabseans,  under  which  the  ancient  polytheists  of  Charrae 
were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship.  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  167,  168.) 

s  This  singular  story  is  related  by  D'Herbelot  f Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
148.  449.)  on  the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirchond  himself.  (Hist, 
priorum  Regum  Persarum,  &c.  p.  9,  10.  not.  p.  88,  89.) 

t  Mirchond,  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah)  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  east,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  875.  (A.  D.  1471.)    In  the  year 


their  votaries.  It  was  insensible,  since  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  any  memorial  of  time  or  place,  of 
persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  general,  since  the 
whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
native  tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahome- 
tans of  Persia."  In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an 
obstinate  race  of  unbelievers  adhered  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  fathers  ;  and  a  faint  tradition  of  the 
Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of 
Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
exiles  of  Surat,  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last 
century,  was  planted  by  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of 
Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff  has  retired  to  Mount 
Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Yezd  : 
the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  profane ;  but  his  residence  is  the 
school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the  Ghe- 
bers, whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the 
unmingled  purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  families 
maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life ;  their 
subsistence  is  derived  from  some  curious  manufac- 
tures and  mechanic  trades  ;  and  they  cultivate  the 
earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious  duty.  Their 
ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas, 
who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  rem- 
nant of  the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or 
contempt  of  their  present  sovereigns/ 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the    _    ,.        ,  ,  „ 

Decline  and  fall 

only  land  in  which  the  light  of  the  of  Christianity 
gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  esta- 
blishment, has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts, 
which  had  been  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome, 
were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance  ;  the  doctrine 
of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no  longer  studied. 
Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  overturned 
by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy 
declined  ;  and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or 
knowledge,   or  hope,  submissively  sunk  under  the 

904.  (A.  D.  1498.)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbre. 
viated  in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  A.  H.  927.  A.  D.  1520. 
The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537,  538.  544,  545.)  are  loosely  confounded  by 
D'Herbelot,  (p.  358.  410.  994,  995.)  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under 
the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than  the 
son.  The  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond,  which  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbelot  himself.  A  curious 
fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Soffarian  Dvnasties)  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished in  Persic  and  Latin  ;  (Vienna?,  1782,  in  4to,  cum  notis  Bernard 
de  Jenisch;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
Mirchond. 

u  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  praestitisse  opinabantuf.  Vet 
Mirchond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal 
toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  anniscensu, 
uti  sacra  Mohammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ac  oneribus 
libero  esse  licuit. 

x  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige  the 
Dilemite,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  reigned  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  335.)  But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  Bowides, 
either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  and  under  their 
dynasty  (A.  D.  933—1020.)  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster. 

y  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John 
Chardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  in- 
quisitive, of  our  modern  travellers.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.   p.  109. 

179 187.  in  4to.)     His  brethren,  Pietro  de  laValle,  Olearius,  Theve- 

not,  Tavernier,  &c.  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had  neither  eyes 
nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 
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yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.     Within  fifty  years 
after   the   expulsion    of    the   Greeks, 
a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  the 
caliph  thai  the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished 
bv  their  conversion,1  and.  though  he  sought  to  dis- 
guise his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence 
was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of 
the   Mahometan    faith.     In   the   next 
age,  an  extraordinary  mission  of  five 
bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Cairoan. 
They  were   ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to 
cherish  and  revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christianity : a 
but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger 
to  the   Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  catholics,  supposes 
the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy. 
It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  successor  of  St. 
Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could 
maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the 

Roman  pontiff.     In  the  eleventh  cen- 
A.D.  1053-1076.  .    r      _     .  , 

tury,  the  unfortunate  priest  who  was 

seatetl  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  implored  the  alms 
and  the  protection  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  he  bitterly 
complains  that  his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by 
the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was  disputed 
by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  seventhb  are 
destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  catholics  and 
the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures 
the  sultan  that  they  both  worship  the  same  God, 
and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham  ; 
but  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could  no 
longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  announces 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal 
and  Spain  order.     The  christians  of  Africa  and 

A.  D.  U49,  &c.  Spain  had  long  since  submitted  to  the 
practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence 
from  wine  and  pork  ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarabesc 
(adoptive  Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  reli- 
gious conformity. a  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  succession  of 
pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of 
Valencia  and  Grenada/  The  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest 
fanaticism,  and  their  extrordinary  rigour  might  be 

i  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the 
caliph   Aboiil    Ahha«,  the    first    of  the  Abbassides,    is  dated    A.  II.   132. 

(Cardoaae,  Bift.de  I'Afriqueet  <le  PEapagne,  torn,  i.  p.  168.) 

a  Dibliolhcque  Orientate,  p.  66.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
287,  288. 

b  Among;  the  Epistles  of  the  Popet,  see  Len  IX.  epist,  3.  Gregor. 
VII.  I.  i.epi*t.  22,23. 1,  iii.epift.  19,20,21;  and  the  criticimna  of  Pagi, 
(torn.  i».  A.  I).  1053,  No  it  A.  O  kit:;,  No.  13. ,  who  investigate!  the 
name  anil  family  of  the   Moorish   prune,  with    whom   the   proudest  of 

the  Roman  pontiflk  so  politely  correspond*. 

■  Mozarabea,  or  Mo»larabe«,  arltcilitii,  ai  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin. 
'  Poeoek,  Specimen  Hut.  Arabnm,  p.  'f>,  10.  Bibiiot.  Arabico-Hiapana, 
tom.  ii.  ii.  in  j  The  Mozarabfc  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the eharch 
of  Toledo,  Im<  been  attacked  by  the  pope*,  and  exposed  to  the  doubt- 
mi  trial*  of  the  sword  and  of  tire.  [Marian.  Hist.  Hifpan.  tom.  i.  I.  ix. 
c  18.  p  .77 8 j  It  waa,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue:  yel  In  the 
Ih  century  it  vu  found  necessary  (A.  /K.  ('..  1087.  A.  I).  1039.)  to 
transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canon*  of  the  councils  of  Spain, 
(Bibiiot.  Arab  Hist  torn.  i.  p.  547.J  for  the  use  of  the  bishop*  and 
rler;'y  in  the  Moorish  kingdom*. 

4  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  clergy  of  Cordova  was 

reproariv,i  with  tin*  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intr/pid  envoy  of  the 
emperor  Otbo  I    (Vit  Johan.  Gorz,  in  Beeul.  Beoediet  V.   No.  115. 

apod  Il'iiry,  Hist.  Eccle*.  torn.  xii.  p   'il  , 

'  I'i.'i,  f  ritira,  tom.  iv.  A.  I).  1149,  No.  8,  'J.  He  justly  observe*, 
that  when  Seville,  tar.  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  nochris. 
tians,   except    captives,   were    found    in    the    place;    and    that    the 
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provoked  or  justified  by  the  recent  victories  and  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castille, 
of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Moza- 
rabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the 
papal  missionaries ;  and,  on  the  land- 
ing of  Charles  the  fifth,  some  families  of  Latin 
christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tri- 
poli to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the 
language  and  religion  of  Rome.f 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  cen-  Toleration  of 
turies,  the  Jews  and  christians  of  the  the  christians. 
Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During 
the  first  age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the 
loyalty  of  the  catholics,  whose  name  of  Melchites 
betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror, while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his 
inveterate  enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere 
and  voluntary  friends  of  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ments Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by 
time  and  submission :  the  churches  of  Egypt  were 
shared  with  the  catholics  ;h  and  all  the  oriental  sects 
were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration. 
The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction, 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were 
protected  by  the  civil  magistrate  :  the  learning  of 
individuals  recommended  them  to  the  employments 
of  secretaries  and  physicians :  they  were  enriched 
by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue:  and  their 
merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command  of  cities 
and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was 
heard  to  declare  that  the  christians  were  most  worthy 
of  trust  in  the  administration  of  Persia.  "  The 
Moslems,"  said  he,  "  will  abuse  their  present  for- 
tune; the  Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness; 
and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching 
deliverance."1  But  the  slaves  of  des- 
potism are  exposed  to  the  alternatives 
of  favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches  of 
the  east  have  been  afilicted  in  every  age  by  the 
avarice  or  bigotry  of  their  rulers  ;  and  the  ordinary 
and  legal  restraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride, 
or  the  zeal,  of  the  christians.k     About  two  hundred 

Mnzarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  a  Vitriaco, 
A.  D.  1218,  (Hist.  Hierosol.  c.  80.  p.  1095.  in  Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,) 
are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  date  of  the 
Hegira  677.  (A.  D.  1278.)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  composition, 
of  a  treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of  the 
christians  of  Cordova,  (Bibiiot.  Arab.  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  471.)  and  that 
the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king:  of  Gre- 
nada, (A.  D.  1313.)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate,  (tom.  ii. 
p.  288.) 

f  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanus  would 
have  flattered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent 
relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

«  Absit  (said  the  catholic  to  the  vizir  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  loco  habeas 
Nestorianos,  quorum  pra:tcr  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  et  Graecos 
quorum  regea  amovenao  Arabibus  hello  non  desistunt,  &c.    See  in  the 

Collections  of  Assemaiiniis  (Bibiiot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  94—101.)  the 
state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.  That  of  the  Jacobites  is 
more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  of  the  second 
volume  of  Asscmannus. 

I.  I.ulych.  Aimal.  tom.  ii.  p.  384.  387,  388.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  205,  206  257.  332.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  might 
render  the  first  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and 

less  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs. 

i  Motadhed,  who  had  reigned  from  A.  D.  892—902.  The  Magians 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire.  (As- 
•emanni,  Bibiiot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  97.) 

I<  Relaud  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy 
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years  after  Mahomet,  they  were  separated  from  their 
fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  ho- 
nourable colour ;  instead  of  horses  or  mules,  they 
were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of 
women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were 
measured  by  a  diminutive  standard  ;  in  the  streets 
or  the  baths  it  is  their  duty  to  give  way  or  bow  down 
before  the  meanest  of  the  people  ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processions,  the  sound 
of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  wor- 
ship :  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is 
imposed  on  their  sermons  and  conversations  ;  and 
the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosch,  or  to 
seduce  a  mussulman,  will  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquillity 
and  justice  the  christians  have  never  been  compelled 
to  renounce  the  gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran  ; 
but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the 
apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked 
the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  confession 
of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectives 
against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.1 
_L  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 

The  empire  of 

the  caliphs,  Hegira,  the  caliphs  were  the  most 
potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the 
globe.  Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed, 
either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a 
free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companions 
of  Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives  ;  and  the  chiefs 
or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the 
desert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence. 
The  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in 
the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was 
the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book.  They 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of 
the  east,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their 
tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were 
exercised  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of 
the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended  two 
hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of 
the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact 
dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to 
Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of 
four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan."1  We 
should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and  easy 

and  jurisprudence.  (Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  16 — 20.)  The  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel,  (A.  D.  847—861.)  which  are  still  in 
force,  are  noticed  by  Eutychius  (Annal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  448.)  and  D'Herbe. 
lot.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  640.)  A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omar  II.  is 
related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theophanes. 
(Chron.  p.  334.) 

1  The  martyrs  of  Cordova,  (A.  D.  850,  &c.)  are  commemorated  and 
justified  by  St.  Eulogius,  who  at  length  fell  avictim  himself.  A  synod, 
convened  by  the  caliph,  ambiguously  censured  their  rashness.  The 
moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  discipline  of 
antiquity,  toutefois  l'autorite  dc  l'eglise,  &c.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  x.  p.  415-522.  particularly  p.  451.  508,  509.)    Their  authentic 


obedience  that  pervaded  the  government  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  Antonines  ;  but  the  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample  space 
a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  opinions. 
The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied 
with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville  :  the 
Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countrymen  and 
brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the 
Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular  idiom 
in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris." 


CHAP.  LII. 

The  two  sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs. — 
Their  invasion  of  France,  and  defeat  by  Charles 
Martel. — Civil  war  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbas- 
sides. — Learning  of  the  Arabs. — Luxury  of  the 
caliphs. — Naval  enterprises  on  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Rome. — Decay  and  division  of  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs. — Defeats  and  victo?-ies  of  the  Greek 
emperors. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the    _,.  ...   .     , 

The  limits  of 

desert,  they  must  have  been  surprised  the  Arabian 
at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own  conques 
success.  But  when  they  advanced  in  the  career 
of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pyrenees ;  when  they  had  repeatedly 
tried  the  edge  of  their  scymitars  and  the  energy  of 
their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished  that 
any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms,  that 
any  boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers 
and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  since  the  calm 
historian  of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow 
the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to 
explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  this  inevitable,  danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia 
and  Sarmatia  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent, 
their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the 
northern  shepherds  ;  China  was  remote  and  inac- 
cessible :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the 
Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and 
the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate 
fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall 
unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of 
Britain,  and  our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil 
and  religious  yoke  of  the  Koran  ;  that  protected  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  delayed  the  servitude  of 
Constantinople  ;  that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the 

acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish  church  in 
the  ninth  century. 

m  See  the  article  Eslamiah,  (as  we  say  Christendom)  in  the  Biblio. 
theque  Orientale,  (p.  325.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is 
suited  by  the  author,  Ebn  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  385. 
(A.  D.  995.)  Since  that  time,  the  losses  in  Spain  have  been  overbalanced 
by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  European  Turkey. 

n  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  col- 
lege of  Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  compared 
to  the  Latin  ;  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the  Italian  ;  and 
the  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  &c.  to  the  Provencal, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  74,  &g.) 
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christians,  and  scattered  anions:  their  enemies  the 
seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

HntaNgeof  Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of 

b?t£A!Sf  Mahoiuct  from  Mecca,  his  disciples 
\.  i»  litss— 6R.  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.'  They  were  animated  by  a  genuine 
or  fictitious  saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first 
army  which  besieged  the  city  of  the  C;esars,  their 
sins  were  forgiven:  the  long  series  of  Roman  tri- 
umphs would  he  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerors  of  New  Rome  ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations 
was  deposited  in  this  well-chosen  seat  of  royalty 
and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moa- 
wiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil 
blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expe- 
dition ;b  his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  were 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object ;  his 
standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  war- 
rior, but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive 
heir  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks 
had  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  rea- 
sons of  fear,  from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of 
his  grandfather  Heraclius.  Without  delay  or  op- 
position, the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed 
through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont, 
which  even  now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly 
government  of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.0  The  Arabian  fleet 
cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near 
the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
Durimr  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the 
evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from  the 
golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the 
foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and 
effort  of  the  succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers 
bad  formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and 
lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled 
bj  the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire  : 
the  fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces  more 
successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus  and 
A  I'  \andria;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by 
the  Strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their 
amis  to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  1'ropontis  :  and, 

a  Theophanes  place* the  seren  year*  of  the  liege  of  Constantinople  in 
iti*  year  of  our  christian  ;>r^  *,7 ;.  [of  the  Alexandrian  '■'."<.  Sept.  I 
ami  the  \*-*<i-  <,{  the  Saracens,  four  yean  afterwards ;  a  glaring  incon- 

'  which  Petarius,  Guar,  rod  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  i».  p,  93  64 
bate  straggled  to  mnore.    Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira  62  [A    D.  072. 
J*""*r  •!  by  IJmacin,  the  year  4H.  'A     I).  003,   Feb,  20.) 

by    Almlfeda,    whose   testimony  1   esteem    the   most   convenient  and 
ile 

_•'  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicephortu ;  [Breriar.  p. 

Chronograph,  p.  294.)  Cedreons;  [Cnmpend.  p. 

/  'I       lorn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  [,.  n't    Blmacin;  [Hist. Saracen,  p. 

il    Moslem,  p   107,  10ft.  vers,  Reiske ;)  D'Her- 

b-l  .i .   Bintiot  Ormit.ConsUntinahOfckley^  History  of  the  Saracens, 

vol   ii    p.  127,  128. 

state  and  defence  of  the  Pardanellei  i*expo<ied  in  the  Uemoires 

of  th»  BajH  fie   I  VI,    loin    in.  p.  :?)-'J7.>  who  was  sent  to  fortify  them 


after  keeping  the  sea  from  the  month  of  April  to 
that  of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter  they 
retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the 
isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  which  they  had  established  their 
magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was 
their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  oper- 
ations, that  they  repeated  in  the  six  following  sum- 
mers the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances 
of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire, 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless  enter- 
prise. They  might  hew  ail  the  loss,  or  commemo- 
rate the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Moslems, 
who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  christians  themselves.  That  vener- 
able Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of 
Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the  ansars,  or 
auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of 
the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at 
Beder  and  Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard  :  in  his 
mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali ; 
and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was 
consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  rever- 
ed ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and 
unknown,  during  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for 
such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion)  revealed 
the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour ;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been 
deservedly  chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inau- 
guration of  the  Turkish  sultans.d 
The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both      „  . 

°  Peace  and 

in  the  east  and  west,  the  reputation  tribute, 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  mo- 
rrientary  shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably  received 
at  Damascus,  in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs 
or  Koreish  :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty  years 
was  ratified  between  the  two  empires  ;  and  the 
stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of 
a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful. e  The  aged  caliph  was 
desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending 
his  days,  in  tranquillity  and  repose  :  while  the 
Moors  and  Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace 
and  city  of  Damascus  was  insulted  by  the  Mar- 
daites,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount  Libanus,  the  firmest 


against  the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  1  should  have  expected 
more  accurate  details  ;  hut  lie  seems  to  write  for  the  amusement,  rather 
than  tin-  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  minister  of  Conttantine  was  occupied,  like  that  of  iVIiis- 
tapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds,  who  should  sing  precisely  the 
same  note. 

<l  Demetrius  Oantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Oth man  Empire,  p.  10.1,  inc. 
I!  y  int\  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10,  II.  Voyages  de  Theve- 
nof,  part  i.  p.  1H9.  The  christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Aim 
Aynh  is  vulgarly  confounded  with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own 
ignorance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

<■  Theophanes,    though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit   for   these   tributes, 

Chronograph,  p.  295,  290.  'too,  301.)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abiilpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  128. 
vers.  Pocock.) 
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barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks/ 
After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of 
Ommiyahs  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria 
and  Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their 
compliance  witli  the  pressing  demands  of  the  chris- 
tians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave,  a 
horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar 
year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  dis- 
claimed a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  injurious  to 
his  conscience  than  to  his  pride  ;  he  discontinued 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  ;  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad 
tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent  change  of  his 
antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Ab- 
dalmalek, the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the 
free  possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures, 
in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and  Caesar.  By  the  com- 
mand of  that  caliph,  a  national  mint  was  estab- 
lished, both  for  silver  and  gold  ;  and  the  inscription 
of  the  dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by  some 
timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God 
of  Mahomet.h  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Walid,  the  Greek  language  and  characters  were 
excluded  from  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.1 
If  this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or 
familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or 
Indian  cyphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a 
regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  ma- 
thematical sciences. k 
„       ,    .         „      Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on 

second   siege    of 

Constantinople,  the  throne  of  Damascus,  'while  his 
—  '  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Transoxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens 
overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  siege 
was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more 
active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of 
the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justinia  had 
been  punished  and  avenged,  an  humble  secre- 
tary, Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.      He  was 

f  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  mi/  'Pwjuaooii/ 
Svva<5eiav  uKpu>Trip'a<ra9  ....  Travdeiva  KaKa  ireiruvOev  rj  'Pwfiavia 
imo  twv  Apa/iwf  fiexp'  tod  vvv.  (Chronograph,  p.  302,  303  )  The  series 
of  these  events  may  be  traced  in  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22 — 24. 

g  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural  style, 
in  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  253—370. 
Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  Arabic 
MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched,  had  he 
been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the  city  jail ;  a  fate  how 
unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country  ! 

h  Elmaoin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76.  A.  D.  695.  five  or 
six  years  later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of 
the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to  the  drachm  ordirhem  of  Egypt,  (p. 
77.)  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight, 
(Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24— 36.)  and  equivalent 
to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low  as 
half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the  dirhem, 
both  in  value  and  weight;  but  an  old,  though  fair  coin,  struck  at 
Waset,  A.  H.  88.  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wauts  four 


alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war  ;  and  his  ambassador 
returned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news, 
that  the  Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament  by 
sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present,  age. 
The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy 
of  his  station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who 
were  not  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  a  three  years'  siege,  should  evacuate  the  city : 
the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abundantly 
replenished  ;  the  walls  were  restored  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts, 
or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the 
brigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  as 
well  as  more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack  ; 
and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the 
enemy,  the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in 
Mount  Libanus,  and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore 
of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 
This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  cow- 
ardice or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who,  in  the  new 
language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  obse- 
quian  theme.1  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted 
their  standard  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent,  and  de- 
served pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with  the  pur- 
ple a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of 
Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate 
and  people  ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into 
a  cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and 
empire.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens, 
Moslemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on 
horses  or  camels ;  and  the  successful  sieges  of 
Tyana,  Amorium,  and  Pergamus,  were  of  sufficient 
duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and  to  elevate  their 
hopes.  At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abydus,  on 
the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  trans- 
ported, for  the  first  time,  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
From  thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities 
of  the  Propontis,  Moslemah  invested  Constantino- 
ple on  the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and   planted  his  en- 


grains of  the  Cairo  standard.  (See  the  Modern  Univ.  History,  torn.  i.  p 
548.  of  the  French  translation.) 

i  Kai  eKtoXvcre  ypcHpeatiat  tWnvfti  toot  Suuoctiouc  tdi/  XoyoOeatiav 
kmSikck,  a\\'  Apa/3ioi?  auTa  wapa(rr]fiaivea0at  xwP'f  TW"  i"1<t>a>v, 
eweidr]  cl&vvcltov  Ttf  <mttvu>v  7\wo-fftJ  ftnvada,  t|  Sua&a,  r\  Tpia<5a,  >i  okto) 
iwiov  i|  Tpia7pa06<r#ai.  Theoplian.  Chronograph,  p.  311.  This  defect, 
if  it  really  existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  to 
invent  or  borrow. 

k  According  to  a  new,  though  probable,  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de 
VilloisoD,  (Anerdota  Graeca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152—157.)  onr  cyphers  are  not 
of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the  age  of  Eoethius.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  science  in  the  west,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Arabic 
versions  from  the  original  MSS.  and  restored  to  the  Latins  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

1  In  the  division  of  the  themes,  or  provinces  described  by  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrourenitus,  (de  Thematibus,  I.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  the  obscquium, 
a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth  in  the  public 
order.  Nice  was  the  metropolis,-  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from 
the  Hellespont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithy  nia  and  Phrygia.  (See  the 
two  maps  prefixed  by  Delisle  to  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri.) 
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gines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actions, 
a  patties!  resolution  of  expecting:  the  return  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of  the 
besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.  The  Greeks 
would  gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and 
empire,  by  a  line  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold 
on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
liberal  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the  speedy 
approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of 
Eg  pt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  eighteen  hundred  ships:  the  number  betrays 
their  inconsiderable  size;  and  of  the  twenty  stout 
and  capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded 
their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers.  This  huge 
armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  a 
gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
the  surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,,  in 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving  forest, 
and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and 
land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the 
emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  but  while 
they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  op- 
portunity, or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers 
of  destruction  were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the 
Greeks  were  launched  against  them,  the  Arabs, 
their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the  same 
flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against 
each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves  ;  and  I  no 
longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet,  that  had  threatened 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal 
and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman, 
who  died  of  an  indigestion™  in  his  camp  near  Kin- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
lead  against  Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  east.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeeded 
by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy  ;  and  the  throne  of  an 
active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless 
and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started 
and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the 
neglect,  rather  than  by  the  resolution,  of  the  caliph 
Omar."  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous: 
abote  a  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered 
•vita  deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifeless 
in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return 
of  -pr'nK  ;  a  second  efTort  had  been  made  in  their 

ra  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  basket*  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he 
■  wallowed  alb  rnately,  arid  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and 
vig^r.  In  one  of  tin  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single 
meal,  «erenty  pomegranate*,  a  kid,  six  fowl»,  and  a  huge  quantity  of 
IV  crape 4 of  Tayef.  If  ttie  hill  of  fare  he  correct,  we  must  admire  the 
appetite,  rath»r  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  (Ahulfeda, 
Ancal    Moslem,  p.   I  . 

>n<-  article  of  Omar  Men  Ahdalaziz,  in  the  BiMfotheque  Orien. 
tale,  (p.  OK,  </*>  |  pra-fcren«,  says  l.lrnacin,  'p.  U\  )  r<'ligion<m  suam 
retrfis  ran  munrlantv  lie  was  so  d--,r  ,ns  of  being  with  God,  that  he 
would  r.ot  haw  anointed  his  ear  '  liin  own  nyinej  to  obtain  a  perfect 
cure  of  tm  U*l  malady.  The  caliph  had  only  one  shirl,  and  in  an  age 
of  luxnry,  hi«  annual  «-x|>eri*e  wa«  no  more  than  two  drachma.  fAbul. 
pharaaioa,  p   I  :i  ,     Hand  diagarimaeo principe fart  orbiaMoaleinu!. 

'Ahulfeda,  y    \  r, 

Botti  Nir  ephorii*  and  Theophsne*  agree  that  the  liege  ot ' 
tinople  was  raised  the  lith  of  Augint  ,   IK.  1).  718  ,)  hut  a*  the  former, 


favour;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn,  and 
arms,  and  soldiers  ;  the  first  from  Alexandria,  of 
four  hundred  transports  and  galleys  ;  the  second  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Africa.  But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled, 
and  if  the  destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was 
owing  to  the  experience  which  had  taught  the 
Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance,  or  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  deserted  with 
their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  christians.  The 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants, 
and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by 
the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former  was 
miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully 
propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which 
hunger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most 
unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct:  the  Saracens 
could  no  longer  straggle  beyond  their  lines,  either 
single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian 
peasants.  An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted 
from  the  Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo  ; 
and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement 
for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  em- 
pire, by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two 
thousand  Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scat- 
tered, that  the  Franks,  the  unknown  nations  of  the 
Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the 
defence  of  the  christian  cause,  and  their  formidable 
aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in 
the  camp  and  city.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  thir- 
teen months,0  the  hopeless  Moslemah  _  ., 

Failure   and    re- 

received  from  the  caliph  the  welcome  treat  of  the  Sara. 
permission  of  retreat.  The  march  cens' 
of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont  and 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was  executed  with- 
out delay  or  molestation  ;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  re- 
peatedly damaged  by  the  tempest  and  fire,  that 
only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  to 
relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters. p 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance 
of  Constantinople  may  be  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and 
the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.*     The  important 


Invention    and 
use  of  the  Greek 
fire. 


our  host  witness,  affirms  that  it  continued  thirteen  months,  the  latter 
must  lie  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  hegan  on  the  same  day  of  the 
preceding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  I'agi  has  remarked  this  incon- 
sistency. 

y  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nicephorus, 
rllrev.  p.  33— .'it;.)  Tlieophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  324-334.)  Ccdrcnus, 
|Compend.  p.  449—453  )  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  p.  !J8— 102.)  Elmacin,  I  lli-t. 
Sir. in, i.  p  880  Ahulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126°.)  and  Abulpharagius, 
I  Dynast,  p.  l.'iO.)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

1  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzantine 
history,  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places  at 
the  Greek  tire,  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  Bee 
particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inrim.  Grfflcitnt.  p.  1275.  sub  voce  Hep 
0a\aeotov,  lijpov.  Olossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  I.atiuilat.  /(/tins  Crircu.i. 
Observations  sur  Villehardouiii,  p.  305,  306.  Observations  stir  Joinville, 
p.  71,  72. 
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secret  of  compounding  and  directing  this  artificial 
flame  was  imparted  by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  He- 
liopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor/  The  skill  of  a 
chemist  and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour 
of  fleets  and  armies  ;  and  this  discovery  or  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  the  east  were  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour 
of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who  presumes  to 
analyze  this  extraordinary  composition,  should  sus- 
pect his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine 
guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless, 
and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From 
their  obscure,  and  perhaps  fallacious,  hints,  it 
should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  the  jictptha*  or  liquid  bitumen,  a 
light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,'  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naptha  was 
mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods  or  in  what 
proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that 
is  extracted  from  ever-green  firs."  From  this  mix- 
ture, which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud 
explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame, 
which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but 
likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
lateral  progress  ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it 
was  nourished  and  quickened,  by  the  element  of 
water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only 
remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful 
agent,  which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks, 
the  liquid,  or  the  maritime,  fire.  For  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect, 
by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It  was 
either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large  boilers,  or 
launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or 
darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with 
flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  in- 
flammable oil ;  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fire- 
ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more  ample 
revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through 
long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were  planted  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the 
mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  a 

r  Theophanes  styles  him  apx'TenTov.  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  437.) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  chemis- 
try was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 

s  The  naphtha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
(Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167.)  the  oriental  fountain  of  James  de 
Vitry,  (I.  iii.  c.  84.)  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  pro- 
bability. Cinnamus  (1.  vi.  p.  165.)  calls  the  Greek  fire  wvp  Mrj&iKov; 
and  the  naphtha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  According  to  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  109)  it  was  subservient  to 
the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  the  eXcuoi/  Mr\&ias,  or 
Mrideiat,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  may  fairly  signify  this 
liquid  bitumen. 

t  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the 
present  Bishop  of  Llandaff's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essay  i.  a  classic 
book,  the  best  adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo,  (Geo- 
graph.  1.  xvi.  p.  1078.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  108,  109.)  Huic 
(Naphtha) magna  cognatio  est  ignium,  transilinntque  prntinus  in  earn 
undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter, 
(torn.  i.  p.  153—158.) 

u  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain,  kno  Ttjc 
ireuKtjc,  Kai  aWuv  tikuk  toioutuj  devdpov  aet6a\iav  avvaftrai  daKpvov 
aKat/soi'.  Tovro  jueTa  Oeiou  Tpi/3ojuei'OV  cn/SaWerai  eiy  ouXickou? 
KuXa/iaji'  Kai  eiupvaaiai  irapa  rou  ttou^ovtos  \a/3pu>  nat  truvexGt  irvev- 
nari.  (Alexiad.  1.  xiii.  p.  383.)     Elsewhere  (1,  xi.  p.  336.)  she  mentions 


stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  impor- 
tant art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state  :  the  galleys  and  artillery 
might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire  was  concealed 
with  the  most  jealous  scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the 
enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their 
ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  the  royal  author1 
suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best 
elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate 
demands  of  the  barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  re- 
vealed by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Constantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this 
gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, should  never  be  communicated  to  any  foreign 
nation :  that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike 
bound  to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and 
that  the  impious  attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden 
and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God  of  the 
christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was 
confined,  above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans 
of  the  east ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Pisans,  to  whom  every  sea  and  every  art  were 
familiar,  suffered  the  effects,  without  understanding 
the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length 
either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they 
retorted  an  invention,  contrived  against  themselves, 
on  the  heads  of  the  christians.  A  knight,  who 
despised  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  Saracens, 
relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of 
the  Greek  fire,  the  feu  Gregeois,  as  it  is  styled  by 
the  more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came 
flying  through  the  air,  says  Joinville,y  like  a  winged 
long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogs- 
head, with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of 
lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dis- 
pelled by  this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the 
Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen, 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,2  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound 

the  property  of  burning  koto  to  irpaves  Km  e0'  eKcnepa.  Leo,  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  (Opera  Meursii,  torn.  vi.  p.  843.  edit. 
Lami,  Frorent.  1745.)  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  n-i/p  jueTa  Ppovr},? 
Kat  Kairvov.     These  are  genuine  and  imperial  testimonies. 

x  Constantiu.  Porphyrogenit.  1e  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p. 
64.  65. 

y  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.  39.  Paris,  1688.  p.  44.  Paris,  del'Impri- 
merie  Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for  the 
observations  of  Ducange;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  text  of 
Joinville.  We  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  an  engine  that  acted 
tike  a  sling. 

x  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  properly  of  Fame, 
has  tempted  some  moderns  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth, 
(see  Sir  William  Temple,  Dutens,  ice.)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the 
seventh  century,  (see  the  Saluste  du  President  des  Brosses,  torn.  ii.  p. 
381.)  But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  sera  of  the  iu- 
vention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequent  writers  may  be 
suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  combus- 
tibles of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek  fire  has  some 
affinities  with  gunpowder  both  in  nature  and  effects:  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  first,  a  passage  of  Procopius;  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  for 
that  of  the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain  (A.  D. 
1249.  1312.  1332.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  ii.  p.  6—8.)  are  the  most 
difficult  to  elude. 
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of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  re- 
volution in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man- 
kind.* 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire 

Invasion  of  France  _  , 

by  the  Arabs  might  exclude  the  Arabs  trom  the 
A.  D.  isi,  kt  eastern  0IUrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the 
west,  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  threatened  and  invaded  by  the  con- 
querors of  Spain.b  The  decline  of  the  French 
monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  these  insatiate  fana- 
tics. The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  in- 
heritance of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and 
their  misfortune  or  demerit  has  affixed  the  epithet 
of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.0 
They  ascended  the  throne  without  power,  and  sunk 
into  the  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compiegne,d  was  allotted 
for  their  residence  or  prison  :  but  each  year,  in  the 
mouth  of  March  or  May,  they  were  conducted  in  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of 
the  nation  and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public 
employment  was  converted  into  the  patrimony  of  a 
private  family  :  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  ma- 
ture years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow 
and  her  child  :  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forci- 
bly dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards. 
A  government,  half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was 
almost  dissolved  ;  and  the  tributary  dukes,  the  pro- 
vincial counts,  and  the  territorial  lords,  were  tempt- 
ed to  despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these 
independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  usurped  the  authori- 
ty, and  even  the  title,  of  king.  The  Goths,  the  Gas- 
cms,  and  the  Franks,  assembled  under  the  standard 
of  this  christian  hero  :  he  repelled  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Saracens  ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the 
raliph,  lost  his  army  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of 
Thou  louse.  The  ambition  of  his  successors  was 
stimulated  by  revenge;  they  repassed  the  Pyrenees 
with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  conquest.  The 
advantageous  situation  which  had  recommended 
Nar bonne*  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems:  they  claimed  the  province 
of  8(  ptcmania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy:  the  vineyards  of  Gascony 
and  the  city  of  Bourdeaux   were  possessed  by  the 

*  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingre- 
dient^  inltpetre  and   Milphur,  and  conceal*  the  third  in  a  KOtence  'if 

dm  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequencei  of  bii  own 

discover-.       B     -     B     I    vol.  i.  p.  <t'JH.  new  edition.) 

I  -  i!.<  invasion  ol  Prance,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arab*  hy  Charlei 
Mattel,  >ee  the  rJistoria  Arahimi  (e.  II — 14.)  of  Roderic  Ximenea, 
archbishop of  Toledo,  who  hid  before  bim  the  christian  chronicle  of 

I  i'  ■  .'I    the  .Mahometan   history  of  Novairi.     The   Mos- 

lem* are  «ileit  or  concise  in  the  acCOttnt  of  their  losses,  hut  M.  (  ir 
donn*  torn  i.  p.  128—  131  ,  has  (riven  a  purr  and  simple  OCCOUnl  ol  all 
that  he  could  collect  from  Ihn  llalikan,  llidjizi,  and  an  anonymous 
writer  Th<-  lent*  of  II, e  chronicle*  of  trance,  and  lives  of  saint*,  are 
marred    in   the   Collection   of   llonoijet,    Mom.  ill.)   and   the   Annals  of 

I'  .  'ho  'torn,  in  onder  the  proper  \e;;rs  has  restored  the  chrono- 
logy, which  ie  anticipated  til  years  in  tbe  Annals  of  liaroiniK.  The 
Dictionary  of  \:  jrle  '  Ahilerame  and  Munuza)  hao  more  merit  for 
lively  reflection  Uian  original  research. 


sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand  ;  and  the 
south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorn-  Expedition  and 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  Abdalrahman,  or  jjj^jf8 of  ** 
Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  a.  d.  731. 
the  caliph  Hashetn  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  com- 
mander adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet 
whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of  Europe  ;  and 
prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmount- 
ing all  opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His 
first  care  was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who 
commanded  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees :  Munuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain  ;  and  Eudes,  from 
a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his 
beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  African 
misbeliever.  But  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cer- 
dagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force  ;  the  rebel 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains ;  and  his 
widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify 
the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the 
commander  of  the  faitlsful.  From  the  Pyrenees, 
Abderame  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of 
christians  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city :  the  tombs 
of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not 
less  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  pass- 
ed without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
which  unite  their  waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux; 
but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  of  the 
intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army, 
and  sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  chris- 
tians, that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God 
alone  could  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The 
victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces  of  Aqui- 
tain, whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than 
lost,  in  the  modern  appellations  of  Perigord,  Sain- 
tonge,  and  Poitou  :  his  standards  were  planted  on 
the  walls,  or  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and 
of  Sens;  and  his  detachments  overspread  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well  known  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Besancon.  The  memory  of  these  devas- 
tations, for  Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or 
the  people,  was   long  preserved   by  tradition  ;  and 

1:  Kginhart,  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  ii.  p.  13-18.  edit.  Scliinink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modern  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charle. 
magne  of  exaggerating  the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians:  but  the 
general  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Bnileau's'Lutrin. 

<i  ManacciE,  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiejrne  and  Noyon,  which 
Bginhart  ralla  perparvi  reditua  villain,  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of 
ancient  Prance  for  Dom.  Bouquet's  Collection.)  Compendium,  or 
Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  more  dignity,  (Hadrian.  Valesii  Notitia 
Galliarum,  p.  152.)  and  that  laughing  philosopher,  the  Ahhe  Galliani, 

[Dialogue*  sur  le  Commerce  dea  Weds,)  may  truly  affirm,  that  it  was 

the  residence  of  the  rois  trcs  Chretien!  et.  Ires  ehevclns. 

.■  I. ven  before  thai  colony,  A.U.C.  630.  (Veil,  ins  Patercul.  i.  15.)  in 
the  tune  of  Polybiui,  (Mist.  I.  in.  p.  205.  edit.  Gronov.)  Nnrbonne  was 

a  Celtic  town  of  the  fiist .eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern  places 
of  the  known  world.  (O'Anvillc,  Notice  de  l'Ancieiiue  Gaule,  p.  473.) 
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the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans, 
affords  the  ground-work  of  those  fables,  which  have 
been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances  of  chival- 
ry, and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse. 
In  the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities 
could  supply  a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens;  their 
richest  spoil  was  found  in  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, which  they  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and 
delivered  to  the  flames :  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot 
their  miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
sepulchres/  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been 
prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens 
to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  :  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than 
the  Nile  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might 
have  sailed  without  a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Ox- 
ford, and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  cir- 
cumcised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  reve- 
lation of  Mahomet.s 
Defeat  of  the        From  such  calamities  was  Christen- 

CbarieB'M^rtel   ^°m  de^vered  Dv  tne   oenius   and  for" 

A.  D.  732.  tune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the 
titles  of  mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks ;  but  he  de- 
served to  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  In 
a  laborious  administration  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  succes- 
sively crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in 
the  same  campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In 
the  public  danger,  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice 
of  his  country  ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain, 
was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugitives  and 
suppliants.  "  Alas  ! "  exclaimed  the  Franks,  "  what 
a  misfortune !  what  an  indignity  !  We  have  long 
heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  :  we 
were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  east ; 
they  have  now  conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our 
country  on  the  side  of  the  west.  Yet  their  numbers, 
and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  arms,  are 
inferior  to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my  advice,"  re- 
plied the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "  you  will  not 
interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack. 
They  are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  riches  and  the 
consciousness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and 
valour  is  of  more  avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be 
patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with  the 
encumbrance  of  wealth.     The  possession  of  wealth 

f  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic 
Ximenes  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed.  Turonis  civitatem,  eccle- 
siarn  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  simili  diruit  et  consumpsit.  The 
continuator  of  Fredegarius  imputes  to  them  no  more  than  the  intention. 
Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martini  evertendam  destinant.  At  Carolus,  &c. 
The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  saint. 

£  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  inosch  would  have  pro. 

duced  a  volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the  sermons 

lately  preached  by  Mr.  While,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Bam p ton's 

lecture.     His  observations  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet, 
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will  divide  their  counsels  and  assure  your  victory." 
This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the 
Arabian  writers ;  and  the  situation  of  Charles  will 
suggest  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of  pro- 
crastination ;  the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the 
pride,  and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke 
of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  de- 
lays of  Charles  were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A 
standing  army  was  unknown  under  the  first  and 
second  race  :  more  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their 
respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the 
impending  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the 
Gepidae  and  Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  in- 
terval from  the  standard  of  the  christian  general. 
No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he 
sought  and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France, 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well-conducted 
march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Ab- 
derame  appears  to  have  been  surprised  by  his  un- 
expected presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  advanced  with  equal  ardour  to  an 
encounter  which  would  change  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  combat, 
the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  east  maintained 
their  advantage :  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the 
seventh  day,  the  orientals  were  oppressed  by  the 
strength  and  stature  of  the  Germans,  who,  with 
stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,11  asserted  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of 
Martel,  the  Hammer,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and 
irresistible  strokes  :  the  valour  of  Eudes  was  ex- 
cited by  resentment  and  emulation  ;  and  their  com- 
panions, in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  true  peers 
and  paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody 
field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens, 
in  the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp. 
In  the  disorder  and  despair  of  the  night,  the  various 
tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other : 
the  remains  of  their  host  were  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  each  emir  consulted  his  safety  by  a  hasty  and 
separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  stillness  of 
an  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious  chris- 
tians :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents  ;  but,  if  we  ex- 
cept some  celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners. 
The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  ca- 
tholic world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm 
and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Maho- 
metans had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles ;' 

are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and  generally  founded  in  truth 
and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent  advocate ; 
and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  and  philosopher. 

h  Gens  Austria?  membrorum  pre-eminentia  valida,  et  gens  Germana 
corde  et  corpore  pra-stautissima,  quasi  in  ictu  oculi,  manu  ferrea,  et 
pectore  arduo,  Arabes  extinxeruut.  (Roderic.  Toletan.  c.  xiv.) 

i  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Aqni- 
leia,  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  vi.  p.  921.  edit.  Grot.)  and  Anastasius,  the 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  II.)  who  tells  a  mira- 
culous story  of  three  consecrated  spunges,  which  rendered  invulnerable 
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while  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  christians  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale 
is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  caution  of  the  French 
general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents 
of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  German  allies  to 
their  native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror 
betrays  the  hiss  of  strength  and  blood,  and  the  most 
cruel  execution  is  inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  ot 
battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  (lying  enemy.  Yet  the 
They ret^t be-  TOtarj  of  the  Franks  was  complete 
fore'the  KraDNS.  an,i  final  ;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by 
the  arms  of  Eudes  :  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the 
conquest  o(  Gaol,  and  they  were  soon  driven  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  va- 
liant race.k  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  been  canonized, 
or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  ex- 
istence. But  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches, 
or  at  least  the  revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
to  the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  reward  of  the  sol- 
diers. His  merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alone 
was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovin- 
gian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that 
his  ancestor  was  damned  ;  that  on  the  opening  of 
his  tomb,  the  spectators  were  affrighted  by  a  smell 
of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon  ;  and  that 
a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant 
vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burn- 
ing, to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.1 

The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province, 
in  the  western  world,  was  less  pain- 
ful to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  domestic  competitor. 
Except  among  the  Syrians,  the  caliphs  of  the 
house  of  Oramiyah  had  never  been  the  objects 
of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  re- 
corded their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebel- 
lion :  their  conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their 
elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne 
was  cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood 
of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious 
Omar,  was  dissatisfied  witli  his  own  title;  their 
personal  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  order  of  succession  ;  and  the  eyes 
and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned  towards 
the  line  of  Hashem  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash 
or  pusillanimous;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas 
i  In  rished,  with  courage  and  discretion,  the  hopes 
of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence 
in  Syria,  they  secretly  despatched  their  agents  and 
missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  eastern  provinces 

idl  soldier*  arnon^'  whom  tliey  had  been  shared.  It  should  Ken], 
that  in  hi«  letter*  to  the  Pope,  F.udes  usurped  the  honour  of  tin:  victory, 
for  which  he  was  chast i«j  hy  the  French  annalist',  who,  with  equal 
fal»»-hv<d,  aecUM  him  of  inviting  the  Saracen*. 

rbonoe,  and  the  rest  of  Septirnania,  wu  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  m  of  Cbarlei  Martel,  A.  T).  766.  (Pagi,  Critics,  torn.  iii.  p.  300.) 
Thirty-seven  \ car*  afterward*  it  wu  pillaged  hy  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Arab*,  who  employed  the  captive*  in  the  construction  of  the  moat  b 
■   '  i>    Gaigoea,  Hiat.  de*  Hans,  torn.  i.  p.  364.) 

1  Thi*  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewi*  the  Germanic,  the  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  and  moM  probably  composed   by  the  pen  of  the  artful 
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their  hereditary  indefeasible  right;  and  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  depu- 
ties of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gift  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous 
band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a 
leader;  and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to 
deplore  his  fruitless  admonitions  and  the  deadly 
slumber  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  him- 
self, with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven  from  the 
city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of 
Abu  Moslem.™  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author, 
as  he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was 
at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit 
with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.  A  mean,  per- 
haps a  foreign,  extraction  could  not  repress  the  as- 
piring energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives, 
liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood  and 
of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  enemies  ;  and  such  was  the 
intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance,  that 
he  was  never  seen  to  smile  except  on  a  day  of  battle. 
In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the  green  was 
consecrated  to  the  Fatimites  ;  the  Ommiades  were 
distinguished  by  the  white  ;  and  the  black,  as  the 
most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbas- 
sides. Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained 
with  that  gloomy  colour :  two  black  standards,  on 
pike-staves  nine  cubits  long,  were  borne  aloft  in  the 
van  of  Abu  Moslem  ;  and  their  allegorical  names  of 
the  night  and  the  shadow  obscurely  represented  the 
indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the 
line  of  Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates 
the  east  w  as  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white 
and  the  black  factions  ;  the  Abbassides  were  most 
frequently  victorious  ;  but  their  public  success  was 
clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their  chief. 
The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long 
slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  which  Ibraham  had  undertaken  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to 
the  favour  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people.  A 
detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and 
arrested  his  person  ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim, 
snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty, 
expired  in  iron  fetters  iu  the  dungeons  of  Haran. 
His  two  younger  brothers,  Saffah  and  Almansor, 
eluded  the  search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed 
at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach 
of  his  eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their 
persons  to  the  impatient  public.     On  Friday,  in  the 

Hincmar,  is  dated  in  the  year  858,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the 
provinces  of  Rheims,  and  Rouen.  (Baronius,  Annal.  Ecclas.  A.  I).  7-17 . 
Fleury,  Hist.  Fccles.  torn.  x.  p.  514—510.)  Yet  Baronius  himself,  and 
the  French  critics,  reject  witlr  contempt  this  episcopal  fiction. 

in  The  «teed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives  were 
instantly  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  mounted  hy  a 
male.  Twelve  hundred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his  kitchen 
furniture;  and  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three  thousand 
cake*,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxeo,  poultry,  &c.  (Abulpharagius 
Hist.  Dynast,  p.  140.) 
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dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colours  of  the  sect,  Saffah 
proceeded  with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the 
mosch :  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preach- 
ed as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and,  after 
his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people 
by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  that  this  im- 
portant controversy  was  determined.  Every  advan- 
tage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction  : 
the  authority  of  established  government,  an  army  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against 
a  sixth  part  of  that  number  ;  and  the  presence  and 
merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare, 
the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia  ;n 
and  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  greatest 
princes,  had  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order 
decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  a 
decree  against  which  all  human  prudence  and  for- 
titude must  struggle  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Mervan 
were  mistaken,  or  disobeyed :  the  return  of  his 
horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary 
occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death :  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  con- 
ducted by  Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor. 
After  an  irretrievable  defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to 
Mosul ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  dis- 
played from  the  rampart :  he  suddenly  repassed  the 
Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of 
Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abandoned  the  forti- 
fications of  Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in  Pa- 
lestine, pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at  Busir  on 
Fall  of  the  Om  *ne  Dan'cs  of  the  Nile.0  His  speed  was 
miades,         urged  by   the  incessant  diligence  of 
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Abdallah,  who  in  every  step  of  the 
pursuit  acquired  strength  and  reputation :  the  re- 
mains of  the  white  faction  were  finally  vanquished 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  per- 
haps to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief. 
The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conqueror  eradi- 
cated the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race  : 
their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was  ac- 
cursed, and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abun- 
dantly revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants. 
Fourscore  of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the 
faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes,  were  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitality  were 
violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  :  the  board  was 
spread  over  their  fallen  bodies  ;  and  the  festivity  of 

n  Al  Heman.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Ara- 
bic proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who  never 
rly  from  an  enemy.  The  surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the  compa- 
rison of  Homer,  (Iliad,  X.  557,  Sec.)  and  both  will  silence  the  moderns, 
who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem.  (D'Herbelot. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  558.) 

o  Four  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or  Bu- 
siris,  so  famous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain,  was 
to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  iu  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe;  the  se- 
cond in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  Dome;  the  third,  near  the  py- 
ramids; the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  (see  above, 
p.  145.)  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the  learned 
and  orthodox  Michaelis:  Videntur  in  pluribus  jEgypti  superioris  ur- 
bibus  Busiri  Coptoque  arma  sumpsisse  christian!,  libertatemque  de  re- 
ligionc  sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  succubuisse  quo  in  hello  Coptus  et 
Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  narrant 
sed  causara  belli  ignorant  scriptores  Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptura  et 
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the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their 
dying  groans.  By  the  event  of  the  civil  war  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  established  ; 
but  the  Christians  only  could  triumph  in  the  mutual 
hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.0 
Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept   »     ,.  ,0    . 

r       Kevolt  of  spam, 

away  by  the  sword  of  war  might  have  A-  D-  755. 
been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the 
Ommiades,  a  royal  youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrah- 
man  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who 
hunted  the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Atlas.  His  pre- 
sence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain  revived  the 
zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of 
the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated  by  the 
Persians  ;  the  west  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms  ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated  family  still  held, 
by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of  their  lands 
and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly  prompted 
by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition, 
the  extremes  of  rashness  and  prudence  were  almost 
the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted 
his  landing  on  the  coast  of  A.ndalusia;  and,  after  a 
successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Om- 
miades of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees.'1 
He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides, 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and 
army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was 
suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace 
of  Mecca  ;  and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his 
safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and  lands  from 
such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  designs 
or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evaporated  without 
effect ;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  con- 
quest of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the 
trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual  hosti- 
lity with  the  east,  and  inclined  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople 
and  France.  The  example  of  the  Om-  Triple  division 
miades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  of  ti.e  caliphate, 
fictitious  progeny  of  AH,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  more  powerful  Fatimitcs  of  Africa 
and  Egypt.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Ma- 
homet was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  commanders 

Busirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  causani  christianorum  susceptiiri. 
(Not.  211.  p.  100.)  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abulfeda, 
(Descript.  ..Egypt,  p.  9.  vers.  Michaelis,  Gottinga?,  1776.  in  quarto.) 
Michaelis,  (Not.  122—127.  p.  58—63.)  and  D'Anville.  (Merooire  sur 
l'Egypte,  p.  85.  147.  205.)  „...,.. 

p  See  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136—115.)  Eutychius,  (Annal. 
torn.  ii.  p.  392.  vers.  Pocock,)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109—121.) 
Abulpharagius,  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134—140.)  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist. 
Aralnim,  c.  18.  p.  33.)  Thcophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  356,  357.  who 
speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  of  Xw(ja<raviTai  and  Mnupo- 
(popoi,)  and  the  Bibliotbeque  of  D'Herbelot,  in  the  articles  of  Omni. 
udes,  Abbassides,  Martian,  Ibrahim,  Saffah,  Abnu  Moslem. 

q  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (c.  xviii. 
p.  34,  &c.)  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico  Hispana,  (torn.  ii.  p.  30.  198.)  and 
Cardonne.  (Hist,  de  lAfrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  180—197.  205. 
272.  3-23,  &c.) 
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i>l' the  faithful,   who  reigned   at  Bagdad,  Cairoan, 
and    Cordova,    excommunicated    each    other,   and 
agreed  only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary 
is  more  odious  and  criminal  than  an  unbeliever/ 
„     .„  .       Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line 

M-icnitR-ence  of  . 

the  ciiphs.  of  Hashem,  yet  the  Abbassides  were 
iW0"  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the 
birth-place  or  the  city  of  the  prophet.  Damascus 
w  as  disgraced  by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the 
blood,  of  the  Ommiades  ;  ami.  after  some  hesitation, 
Ahnansor,  the  brother  ami  successor  of  Saifah,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Bagdad,5  the  imperial  seat  of  his 
posterity  during  a  reign  of  live  hundred  years.'  The 
chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain  :  the 
double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  such  was 
the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital,  now  dwindled  to  a 
provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint 
might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages.  In  this  city  of  peace,"  amidst  the 
riches  of  the  east,  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained 
the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and 
aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
kin^s.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Ahnansor  left 
behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  millions 
sterling;  x  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His 
son  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  ex- 
pended six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and 
charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of 
cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he  distributed 
along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but 
his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve 
only  to  astonish  the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh 
the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  banquet.?  The 
courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of  his 
grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-fifths  of 
the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,2  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty 
of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brighten- 
ed, rather  than  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  ern- 


r  T  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam TVinr.li-,  'his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  371 — .'174.  octavo  edition,)  and 
Voltaire,  lli>t.ir>-  Generate,  C.  xxviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  124,  125.  edition  de 
lansanne,]  concerning  the  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The  mis- 
takes of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  reflection  ; 
U'tlli.im  was  deceived  hy  a  Spanish  impostor,  who  has  framed 
an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  hy  the  Arabs. 

•  The  geographer  liAnvili.-,  (TEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121  —  123.) 
and  the orieotaliat  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliothenue,  p.  107,  ion.;  may  suffice 
i  .r  the  knowledge  of  Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietrodella  Valfe,  (torn. 
I  rentier,  (torn.  i.  p.  230— 238.)  Thevcnot,  (part  ii.  p. 
torn.  i.  p.  \>;i—\ms  and  lfiebu.hr,  [Voyage  en 
Arabie,  torn.  ii.  p.  239— 271  ,  have  wen  only  its  decay;  and  the  Nil. 
bun  geographer,  '\>.  201  ,  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
[Itinerarinni,  p.  112—123.  a  Const.  I'Empereur,  apod  Elzevir,  1033.) 
are  the  only  writer!  of  iny  acquaintance,  who  have  known  Bagdad  un- 
d<  r  ttie  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

«  The  foundations  of  Nagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  11).  A.  I)  702.  Mosta. 
sern.  th.  Ii-t  of  th.-  ftbbaetidea,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  hy  the  Tar. 
tar«,  A.  II.  O.V..  A.T).  12*8.  the  20th  of  February. 

n  Mfdmat  al  Salem,  liar  a  I  Salem.  I.'rbs  pacis,  or,  as  in  more  neatly 
eonrpminded  by  the  ByZantine  writers,  i.,f>nvnirn\a  (Irenopolis.)  There 
■•  some  dispute  i  nncerning  the  i  tymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the  first  syl- 
lable is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue  ,   the  garden 


pire,  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  or  pity, 
the  magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  "  The 
caliph's  whole  army,"  says  the  historian  Abulfeda, 
"  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  to- 
gether made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  His  state-officers,  the  favourite  slaves, 
stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven 
thousand  eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the 
remainder  black.  The  porters  or  door-keepers  were 
in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with 
the  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen  swimming 
upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand. 
A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper 
to  each  lion.a  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare 
and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which, 
and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made 
of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  sponta- 
neous motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  na- 
tural harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence, 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizir  to  the 
foot  of  the  caliph's  throne." b  In  the  west,  the  Om- 
miades of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the 
title  of  commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles 
from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  con- 
structed the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra. 
Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling, 
were  employed  by  the  founder:  his  liberal  taste 
invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skil- 
ful sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age  ;  and  the 
buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek 
and  Italian,  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  in- 
crusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  bason 
in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and 
costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty 
pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basons  and 
fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  re- 
plenished not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quick- 


of  Dad,  a  christian  hermit,  whose  cell  had  been  the  only  habitation  on 
the  spot. 

x  Relif|uit  in  serario  sexcenlies  millies  mille  stateres,  et  quater  et 
vicies  millies  mille  aureos  aureos.  Elraacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  I 
have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbersof 
Krpenius;  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  savages  in  the  lan- 
guage of  arithmetic. 

y  D'Herhelot.p.  530.  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  Nivem  Meccam  apportavit, 
rem  ibi  aut  nunquain  aut  rariasime  visam. 

z  Abulfeda,  p.  184.  189.  describes  the  splendour  and  liberality  of  Al- 
mamon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  oriental  custom  : 

— Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have  used  the  modern  word  lottery,  to  express  the  missilia  of  the 
Iloman  emperors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught 
them,  as  they  were  thrown  among  the  crowd. 

a  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99.)  accompanied  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of 
Persia,  two  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over 
the  fiercest  animals. 

I.  Abulfeda,  p.  237.  D'llerhelnt,  p.  50!).  This  embassy  was  recived 
at  Bagdad,  A.  II.  305.  A.  D.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda,  1  hare 
used,  with  some  variations,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and 
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silver.  The  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives, 
concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  he  was  at- 
tended to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand 
horse,  whose  belts  and  scyniitars  were  studded  with 
gold.c 

Its  consequences  In  a  private  condition,  our  desires 
on  private  and  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty 
ness.  and  subordination  ;  but  the  lives  and 

labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a 
despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed, 
and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  im- 
agination is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there 
are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a 
trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experi- 
ence of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence 
has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and 
to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  "  I  have 
now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace; 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies, 
and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours, 
power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor 
docs  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  dili- 
gently numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine 
happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount 
to  fourteen  :  —  O  man!  place  not  thy  confidence 
in  this  present  world  !"d  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs, 
so  useless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the 
nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian 
empire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Maho- 
met; and  after  supplying  themselves  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously 
devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassides 
were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants 
and  their  contempt  of  economy.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  great  object  of  ambition,  their  leisure, 
their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind,  were  di- 
verted by  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the  rewards  of  valour 
were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the 
palace.  A  similar  temper  was  diffused  among  the 
subjects  of  the  caliph.  Their  stern  enthusiasm  was 
softened  by  time  and  prosperity  :  they  sought  riches 
in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of 
domestic  life.     War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of 

amiable  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury.  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  363, 
364.) 

c  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  lAfriqueetde  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  330—336. 
A  just  idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  may 
be  conceived  from  the  description  and  plates  of  the  Alhambra  of  Gre- 
nada. (Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171—188.) 

d  Cardonne,  torn  i.  p.  329,  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints  of 
Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent 
poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed,  (Rambler,  No. 
204,  205.)  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractorsof  human  life. 
Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate,  their  estimates  are  sel- 
dom impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  (the  only  person  of  whom  I 
can  speak  with  certainty,)  my  happy  hours  have  far  exceeded,  and  far 
exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain;  and  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  pleasing  labour  of  the 
present  composition. 


the  Saracens  ;  and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repeti- 
tion of  donatives,  were  insufficient  to  allure  the 
posterity  of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abubekcr  and  Omar  for 
the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,    , 

,,  ,.  „     ,        ,,      .  Introduction    of 

the  studies  of  the  Moslems  were  con-  learning  among 
fined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  a"d.  754  &c! 
and  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  813, fcc 
native  tongue.  A  people  continually  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing 
powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery :  but  the 
starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  com- 
plaint that  exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice. e  After  their 
civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbas- 
sides, awakening  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found 
leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fane science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by 
the  caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge 
of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the 
Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grand- 
father, and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient 
seats.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his 
agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the 
volumes  of  Grecian  science :  at  his  command  they 
were  translated  by  the  most  skilful  interpreters 
into  the  Arabic  language :  his  subjects  were  ex- 
horted assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive  writ- 
ings ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with 
pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  dis- 
putations of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not  ignorant," 
says  Abulpharagius,  "  that  they  are  the  elect  of  God, 
his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  facul- 
ties. The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the 
Turks  may  glory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or 
the  indulgence  of  their  brutal  appetites.  Yet  these 
dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hopeless  emula- 
tion, the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a 
bee-hive  :f  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed  by 
the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers  ;  and 
in  their  amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much  inferior 
to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quad- 
rupeds. The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  lumi- 
naries and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism."'* The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were 
imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas : 

c  The  Gulistan  (p.  289.)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a 
physician.  (Epistol.  Renaudot.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gnec.  lom.  i.  p. 
814.)  The  prophet  himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine  ;  and 
Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  394-405.)  has  given  an  extract 
of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 

f  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur.  (Hist,  des  lnaectea, 
torn.  v.  Memoire  viii.)  These  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid  ;  the 
angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  similar  pyramid,  such  as  would  accomplish 
the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  materials,  wire 
determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  1U9  degrees  26  minutes  lor  the 
larger,  70  decrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The  actual  measure  is 
109  degrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes.  Vet  this  perfect  har- 
mony raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist:  the  bees  are  not 
masters  of  transcendant  geometry. 

s  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadbi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A  II.  402.  A.  D. 
1069.  has  furnished  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  1G0.)  with  tins  curious 
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tbeir  rivals,  the  Fatiinites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommi- 
ades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as 
well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same 
royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  independent 
emirs  of  the  provinces  ;  and  their  emulation  diffused 
the  taste  and  the  rew  ards  of  science  from  Samarcand 
and  Bochara  to  Fez  and  CordoTa,  The  vizir  of  a 
sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at 
Bagdad,  which  lie  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of  instruction 
wore  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to 
six  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son 
of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  sufficient 
allowance  was  provided  for  the  indigent  scholars  ; 
and  the  merit  or  industry  of  the  professors  was  re- 
paid with  adequate  stipends.  In  every  city  the 
productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and 
collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the 
vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the 
invitation  of  the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the 
carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required  four 
hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites 
consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which 
were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Cairo.  Yet  this  collection  must  appear 
moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia, 
had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred  writers, 
and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of 
Arabian  learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years, 
till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  Euro- 
pean annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has 
arisen  in  the  west,  it  should  seem  that  the  oriental 
studies  have  languished  and  declined.11 
_.  .  In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as 

Their  real   pro-  .  ' 

gress  in  the       in  those  of  Europe,  the  far  greater  part 

C «U  111 

oi  the  innumerable  volumes  were  pos- 

!  only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.'   The 

shelves  were  crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose 

style  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their 

countrymen  ;    with   general   and    partial    histories, 

which  each  revolving  generation   supplied  with   a 

Dew  harvest  of  persons  and  events  ;  with  codes  and 

passage,  as  well  a*  with  the  text  of  Pocock'l  Specimen  Historic  Ara- 
hcirn.  A  Domberof  literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physician*,  Sec. 
»ho  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpbaragins. 

ti  These  literary  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibtiotheca  Ara- 
bieo-Hispaoa,  [torn.  ii.  p.  38.  71.201,  202.)  Leo  Afrirnnus,  (de  Aral.. 
et  Philosophis, in  Fabric.  Bibliot. Oroec. torn,  xin  p. 269— 288. 
particularly  p.  274.]  and  RcMUdot  (Hist.  Patriarch    Alex,  p.  274,  o?.'.. 
beside*  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abulpharagius. 
i  'I  he  Arabic   catalogue  of  the  EscarUI  will   give  a   jii-t  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  the  cla«v».     In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSB.  of  astro- 
nomy and  medicine  amounted  to  9500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one 
of  brass,  the  other  of  silver.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.  n.  417.) 

k  A*> for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  book*  (the  eighth  is 
•till  vanting]  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Ipolloniai  Pergseus,  which  were 
:  from  the  Florence  MBS,  1661.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graee.  torn,  ii 
Vet  the  fifth  booh  had  been  previously  restored  by  the  mathe- 
matical dmuation  of  ViTiani.  'Sec  his  Blogf  in  Fontcnelle,  torn.  r.  p. 
59,  fcc.) 


commentaries  of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their 
authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet;  with  the 
interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition  ; 
and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe,  polemics, 
mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first  or  the 
last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  estimate 
of  sceptics  or  believers.  The  works  of  speculation 
or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic. 
The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises,  now 
lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the 
versions  of  the  east,k  which  possessed  and  studied 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and 
Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen." 
Among  the  ideal  systems,  which  have  varied  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligible  or 
alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato 
wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius 
is  too  closely  blended  with  the  language  and  reli- 
gion of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the 
peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscurity,  pre- 
vailed in  the  controversies  of  the  oriental  sects,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools,"1  The 
physics,  both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lycaeum,  as 
they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  argument, 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The 
metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit,  have  too 
often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition. 
But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and 
practice  of  dialectics  ;  the  ten  predicaments  of 
Aristotle  collect  and  methodise  our  ideas,"  and  his 
syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was 
dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens, 
but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error 
than  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  new  generations  of  masters  and  dis- 
ciples should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of 
logical  argument.  The  mathematics  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never 
recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  algebra  is 
ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.0  They  culti- 
vated with  more  success   the  sublime  science  of 

1  The  merit  of  these  Arahic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renatidot, 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra-c.  torn.  i.  p.  812-816.)  and  piously  defended  by 
Casiri.  (Bibliot,  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238—240.)  Most  of  the  ver- 
sions of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  ice.  are  ascribed  to  Honain, 
a  physician  of  the  Nestoriau  sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the 
court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  A.  D.  876.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons  and 
•lis. jples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast. 
p.  88.  Hi.  171— 174.) and apudAsseman, (Bibliot,  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  438.) 
D'llerbelot,  (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.)  Asseman,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn, 
iii  p.  164.)  and  Casiri.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  &c.  251. 
286-290.  302.  304,  &c.) 

...  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  181.214.  236.  257.  315.  338. 
396.  438,  &c. 

'i  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr. 
.lames  Harris,  (London,  1775.  in  octavo,)  who  laboured  to  revive  the 
studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

o  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81.  222.   Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.  p. 
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astronomy,  which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  dis- 
dain his  diminutive  planet  and  momentary  exist- 
ence. The  costly  instruments  of  observation  were 
supplied  by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of 
the  Chaldaeans  still  afforded  the  same  spacious 
level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains 
of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his 
mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree  of 
the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference 
of  our  globe. p  From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides 
to  that  of  the  grand-children  of  Tamerlane,  the 
stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  Were  diligently 
observed ;  and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad, 
Spain,  and  Samarcand,<i  correct  some  minute  errors, 
without  daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Pto- 
lemy, without  advancing  a  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts, 
the  truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only 
by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would 
have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his 
wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astro- 
logy.1 But  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians 
have  been  deservedly  applauded.  The  names  of 
Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are 
ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters  ;  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were 
licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession  :s  in 
Spain,  the  life  of  the  catholic  princes  was  intrusted 
to  the  skill  of  the  Saracens,'  and  the  school  of 
Salerno,  their  legitimate  offspring,  revived  in  Italy 
and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing  art.u  The 
success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  influenced 
by  personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may 
form  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,"  botany/  and  chemistry,*  the 
threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of 
apes  and  quadrupeds ;  the  more  solid  and  visible 
parts  were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  the 
finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame  was  reserved  for 
the  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modern  artists. 
Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries  of 
the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Diosco- 
rides  with  two  thousand  plants.     Some  traditionary 

370,  371.  In  quem  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  se 
lector,  oceanum  hoc  in  genere  (a/gebrte)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Dio- 
pliantus  of  Alexandria  is  unknown,  but  his  six  books  are  still  extaut, 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchman 
Meziriac.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.iv.  p.  12—15.) 

p  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211.  vers.  Reiske)  describes  this 
operation  according  to  Ibu  Challecan,  and  the  best  historians.  This 
degree  most  accurately  contains  200,000  royal  or  Hasbemite  cubits, 
which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  times  in  each 
basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  primitive  and 
universal  measures  of  the  east.  See  the  Metrologie  of  the  laborious  31. 
Paucton,  p.  101—195. 

q  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Uhigh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of 
Dr.  Hyde,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  Oxon. 
1767. 

r  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of 
the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions,  not 
from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  (Ahnlpharag. 
Dynast,  p.  161  —  163.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian  astro- 
nomers, see  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  162—203.) 

a  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

t  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova.  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  torn.  i.  p.  318) 


knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and 
monasteries  of  Egypt ;  much  useful  experience  had 
been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  (he  Saracens. 
They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction 
and  affinities  of  alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  me- 
dicines. But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian 
chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the 
elixir  of  immortal  health  :  the  reason  and  the  for- 
tunes of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles 
of  alchymy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery, 
fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the   Moslems   deprived   them-  ,,r    ,    .       .. 

r  \\  ant  of  erudi- 

selves  of  the  principal  benefits  of  a  tio»,  taste,  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of 
taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  Confident  in 
the  riches  of  their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians  dis- 
dained the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek 
interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  christian  sub- 
jects ;  they  formed  their  translations,  sometimes  on 
the  original  text,  more  frequently  perhaps  on  a 
Syriac  version  ;  and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers 
and  physicians,  there  is  no  example  of  a  poet,  an 
orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taught  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Saracens.a  The  mythology  of 
Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of 
those  stern  fanatics  ;  they  possessed  in  lazy  igno- 
rance the  colonies  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the  heroes  of 
Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and 
the  history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  re- 
duced to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings.  Our  education  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed  in  our 
minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste  ;  and  I  am  not 
forward  to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment  of 
nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignorant.  Yet  I 
knxnv  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I 
believe  that  the  orientals  have  much  to  learn  :  the 
temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions 


u  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences 
into  Italy,  are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori  (Auti. 
quitat.  Italia;  Medii  lEv],  torn.  iii.  p.  932-940.)  and  Gianuone.  (Istona 
Civili  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  119—127.) 

x  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  Anatomy  in  WottoD.  (Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  modem  Learning,  p.  308—356  )  Hi-  reputation 
has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle 
and  Bentley.  ' 

y  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  275.  At  Beithar,  of  Malaga,  their 
greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

z  Dr.  Watson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  &c.)  allows  the 
original  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Vet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession 
of  the  famous  Geber  of  the  ninth  century,  (D'Herbclot,  p.  317.)  that  he 
had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  of  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
from  the  ancient  sages.  Whateier  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchymy  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet. 
(Wotton's  Reflections,  p.  121—133.  Pauw,  Recherclies  sur  les  Egyp- 
tienset  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  376-429.) 

a  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26.  148.)  mentions  a  Syrian  version  <•( 
Homer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  christian  Maronite  of  mount 
Libanus,  who  professed  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I 
have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  second. 
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of  art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty, 
the  just  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  the 
rhetoric  of  narrative  and  argument,  the  regular 
fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.*  The  influence 
of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous  com- 
plexion. The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights,  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  poli- 
tical writings  might  have  gradually  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the 
Arabian  sasres  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a 
tyrant,  and  their  prophet  an  impostor.0  The  in- 
stinct of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  intro- 
duction even  of  the  abstract  sciences  ;  and  the 
more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned  the  rash 
and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon.d  To  the 
thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the 
belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invin- 
cible enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And 
the  sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less  formidable, 
when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp 
to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  pre- 
sumed to  read  and  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish  vanity 
of  the  Greeks  was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  re- 
luctantly imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  east.* 

Wars  of  Harun  In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommi- 
u'e^Rom^s?1"51  ades  and  Abbassides,  the  Greeks  had 
a.  D.  781-805.  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging 
their  wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits.  But  a 
severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third 
caliph  of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized,  in  bis  turn, 
the  favourable  opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a 
child,  Irene  and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the 
Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-five  thou- 
sand Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of 
Harun,'  or  Aaron,  the  second  son  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene, 
in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  loss  of  her 
troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  con- 
nivance of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed 
an  ignominious  peace  :  and  the  exchange  of  some 
royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of 
seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  had 
too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and 
hostile  land  :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  pro- 
mise of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets  ;  and 
not  a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisper,  that  their 
weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in 

I  bate  penned,  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin 
Commentary  on  tsiatic  Poetry,  [London,  1774,  in  octaro,)  which  was 
composed  in  the  jrouth  of  that,  wonderful  linguist.  At  present,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  taste  ami  judgment,  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the 
fervent,  ami  even  partial,  praise  which  Ik-  has  bestowed  on  the  orientals, 
ong  Hi':  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  lias  been  accused  of 
despising  the  religion  of  tin-  .1.  ws,  tin-  christians,  and  tin:  Mahometans, 
'«•*  ln>  artiri.-  in  Rayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree, 
that  in  two  instances  out  of  three,  bis  contempt  was  reasonable. 
a  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothcque  Orientate,  p  :>V, 

'     OCO4>gA0f    ■<T',T->v    %ptVa\    <l    TtJV  TOJI/  OVrWV'/VWTtV,    J*'    hv   7(>'l'i»H<lir„t' 

■  u,  tutorm  7to<>i<7(<  tom  t(tvtai,ttc.  Cedrenus,  p.  646. 
woo  reJata  bow  manfully  tin.-  tmuerut  refused  a  mathematician  to  the 


their  necessary  passage  between  a  slippery  moun- 
tain and  the  river  Sangarius.  Five  years  after 
this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother;  the  most  powerful 
and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in  the 
west,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  familiar  to 
the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of 
the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al 
Ras/tid  (the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides  ; 
yet  he  could  listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  poor 
widow  who  bad  been  pillaged  by  bis  troops, 
and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to 
threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment 
of  God  and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with 
luxury  and  science;  but,  in  a  reign  of  three  and 
twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited  his  pro- 
vinces from  Chorasan  to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he  per- 
formed the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  eight  times  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  often 
as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they 
were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation  was 
more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when 
the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed 
and  banished,  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved 
to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace. 
The  epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was 
pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game  of  chess, 
which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
"  The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as 
a  rook,  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillani- 
mous female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double 
of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from  the  bar- 
barians. Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  in- 
justice, or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword." 
At  these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of 
swords  before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph 
smiled  at  the  menace,  and  drawing  bis  scymitar, 
samsamah,  a  weapon  of  historic  or  fabulous  renown, 
he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of 
his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremen- 
dous brevity  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  commander  of  the  faithful, 
to  Nicephorus,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy 
letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou 
shalt  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply."  It  was 
written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains 
of  Phrygia;  and  the  warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs 
could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and 
the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumphant  caliph 
retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his 
favourite  palace  of  Racca  on  the  Euphrates  ;s  but 

instances  and  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scruple  is 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes. 

(Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p.  lis.) 

f  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  in  the  Biblio. 
tbeque  Orientate,  p. 431— 433.  under  his  proper  title:  and  in  the  relative 
articles  to  which  M.  D'llerbclot  refers.  That  learned  collector  has 
shown  much  taste  in  Stripping  the  oriental  chronicles  of  their  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  anecdotes. 

tr  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  D* An. 
vilir,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  21 — 27.J  The  Arabian  Nights  re- 
presenl  Harun  al  Rashid  as  almost  stationary  in  Bagdad.  He  respected 
the  royal  seat  of  thfc  Abbassides;  but  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  had 
driven" him  fioin  the  city.  (Abulfed.  Aunal.  p.  107.) 
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the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary 
to  violate  the  peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by 
the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  who  repassed  in  the  depth  of  winter  the 
snows  of  mount  Taurus  :  his  stratagems  of  policy 
and  war  were  exhausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle 
overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Yet 
the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and  the 
caliph  was  resolved  on  victory.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiers  received  pay, 
and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll ;  and  above 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  every  denomi- 
nation marched  under  the  black  standard  of  the 
Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor 
far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,h  once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a 
paltry  town  ;  at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining,  in 
her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siege  against  the  forces 
of  the  east.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the  spoil  was 
ample  ;  but  if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue 
of  Hercules,  whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow, 
the  quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in 
massy  gold.  The  progress  of  desolation  by  sea  and 
land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  retract  his 
haughty  defiance.  In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of 
Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson  and  a  trophy ; 
and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and  his  three 
sons.'  Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute 
to  remove  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name.  After 
the  death  of  their  father,  the  heirs  of  the  caliph 
were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror, 
the  liberal  Almamon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  science. 

The  Arabs  sub.  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at 
duejhe  isle  of  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the  Stammerer  at 
A.  D.  823.  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete k 
and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  for- 
mer of  these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their  own 
writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupiter 
and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a 
clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.1  A 
band  of  Andalusian  volunteers,  discontented  with 
the  climate  or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the 

h  M.  de  Tourneforr,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond,  passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or  Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed 
the  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city. 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  toni.  iii.  lettre  xvi.  p.  23  —  35.)  We  have  a  sepa- 
rate history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Photius. 

i  The  warsof  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire  are  related 
by  Theophanes,  (p.  384,  385.  391.  396.  407,  408.)  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1. 
xv.  p.  115.  124.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  477,  478.)  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
407.)  Elraacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  136.  151,  152.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dy- 
nast, p.  147.  151.)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  156.  166—168.) 

k  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  &c.  c.  3—20.  Paris, 
1555.)  Tournefort,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  i.  lettre  ii.  et  iii.)  ami 
IWeursius.  (CRETA,  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  343—544.)  Although 
Crete  is  styled  by  Homer  n.eipn,  by  Dionysius  \nrapn  tc  kcu  eu/3oToc, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

I  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained 


adventures  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare  must  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects 
and  sectaries  of  the  white  party,  they  might  lawfully 
invade  the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs.  A  re- 
bellious faction  introduced  them  into  Alexandria  ;m 
they  cut  in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged 
the  churches  and  the  moschs,  sold  above  six  thou- 
sand christian  captives,  and  maintained  their  station 
in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himself. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the 
islands  and  sea-coasts  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Mos- 
lems were  exposed  to  their  depredations  ;  they  saw, 
they  envied,  they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and 
soon  returned  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  the  land 
fearless  and  unmolested  ;  but  when  they  descended 
with  their  plunder  to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels 
were  in  flames,  and  their  chief,  Abu  Caab,  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their 
clamours  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  "  Of 
what  do  you  complain?"  replied  the  crafty  emir. 
"  I  have. brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  country  ;  repose 
from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren  place  of 
your  nativity."  "  And  our  wives  and  children?" 
"  Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of 
your  wives,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon 
become  the  fathers  of  a  new  progeny."  The  first 
habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, in  the  bay  of  Suda  ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern 
parts  ;  and  the  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and 
colony,  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  island, 
under  the  corrupt  and  modern  appellation  of  Can- 
did. The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos  were 
diminished  to  thirty  ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of 
their  navy  :  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile  period, 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes 
of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs 
with  fruitless  curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily"  was  occasioned   m&  0f  Sicily, 
by  an  act  of  superstitious  rigour.     An  A-  D-  827— 878- 
amorous   youth,  who   had   stolen  a  nun  from   her 
cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  ampu- 

frotn  the  four  books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  compiled  by 
the  pen  or  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeoitus,  » ilh  the  Lite 
of  his  father  Basil  the  Macedonian.  (Scriptures  poll  I  hr.plun.-in,  p. 
1  —  162.  a  Francisc.  Comhesis,  Paris,  1685.)  The  loss  -I  <  ifte  and 
Sicily  is  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46-52.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (I.  ii.  p  21.  Vcnet.  1733.)  C;.-.,r^.  t  ,-die- 
nus,  (Compend.  506-S»8.)  and  John  Scylitzes  CuropalaU,  (apud 
Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  827.  N...  24,  &c.)  But  the  modern  Wks 
are  such  notorious  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality  of 

nameRenaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251-2'.6.  268-270.)  has 
described  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  \rabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot 
to  connect  them  with  the  conquest  of  Crete. 

n  &n\oi  (says  the  continual. >r  of  Tln-ophani  s,  1.  n  p.  51.)  oe  nana 
„„Ae,OTa  K„,"7rX.iTi«a)T6poi'  rj  Tore  ypa<pti<m  &toyvt*stt  «ui  cir  x^P"' 
eAtfouo-a  i'iumv.  This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  Ion-,  r  extant. 
Maratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vii.  p.  7.  ly.  21,  &c.)  has  added  some 
circumstances  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 
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tation  of  his  tongue.  Eupbcmius  appealed  to  the 
reason  and  policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa;  and 
soon  returned  with  the  imperial  purple,  a  ileet  of 
one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at 
Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sclinus;  but 
after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse0  was  delivered 
by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her 
walls,  and  his  African  friends  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  horses. 
In  their  turn  they  were  relieved  by  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia  ;  the  largest 
and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  re- 
duced, and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about 
fifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ 
and  to  Caesar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her 
citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which 
had  formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and 
Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days  against 
the  battering-rams  and  catapults,  the  mines  and 
tortoises  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  place  might  have 
been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  imperial  fleet 
had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  build- 
ing a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  deacon 
Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  drag- 
ged in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly 
peril  of  death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not 
inelegant,  complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of 
his  country. p  From  the  Roman  conquest  to  this 
final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primi- 
tive isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relics  were  still  precious  ;  the  plate  of  the  cathe- 
dral weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ;  the 
entire  spoil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces 
of  gold,  (about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.; and  the  captives  must  out-number  the  seven- 
teen thousand  christians,  who  were  transported  from 
the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African  servitude. 
In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks 
were  eradicated  ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were 
circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons 
i  i>  -I  from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and 
Tunis  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Campania  were  attacked  and  pillaged,  nor  could 
the  suburbs  of  Home  be  defended  by  the  name  of 
the  Caesan  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and 
glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet. 
But  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority 
in  the  west;  the  Aglabites  and  Fa  ti  mites  usurped 

o  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tancrede  iroold  adapt 

ch  better  to  this  epoch,  than  to  the  date  (A.  I).  1005.)  which 

Voltaire  himself  hat  chosen,     lint  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet. 

for  in in. i.,_-  into  the  Greek  subject*  the  spirit  of  modern  knights  and 

'  republicans. 

narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosioi  is  transcribed  and 

Instated  by  Pagi    (Critics,  torn.  in.  |>.  710,  etc.)    Constantine  Por. 

phyrogenilui  [in  V,t  Basil,  e.  00,  70.  p    100—102.)  mentions  the  loss 

and  the  triumph  of  the  demons. 

I    -  CZtl  Ids  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  arc  given  in  Abul- 


tbe  provinces  of  Africa  ;  their  emirs  of  Sicily 
aspired  to  independence  ;  and  the  design  of  con- 
quest and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition 
of  predatory  inroads.'' 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,    invasion  of 
the  name  of  Rome  awakens  a  solemn    ?ome  by  the 

Saracens, 

and  mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  a.d.  846. 
Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city 
which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen  state,  was  revered  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world.  The  gates 
and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people  ; 
but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the'Vatican  and 
of  the  Ostian  way.  Their  invincible  sanctity  had 
protected  them  against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards  ;  but  the  Arabs  disdained  both  the 
gospel  and  the  legend :  and  their  rapacious  spirit 
was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their 
costly  offerings  ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter ;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the 
buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be 
imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the 
Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the  Appian  way 
they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta;  but  they 
had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by 
their  divisions,  the  capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still 
impended  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and 
their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of 
an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of 
their  Latin  sovereign  ;  but  the  Carlovingian  stand- 
ard was  overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the  barba- 
rians :  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
emperors  ;  but  the  attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the 
succour  remote  and  precarious/  Their  distress 
appeared  to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the 
death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the 
pressing  emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  in- 
trigues of  an  election :  and  the  unanimous  choice  of 
Pope  Leo  the  fourth s  was  the  safety  of  the  church 
and  city.  This  pontiff  was  born  a  Roman  ;  the 
courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed  in 
his  breast  ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he 
stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns 
that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  were 
consecrated  to  the  purification  and  removal  of  relics, 
to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the  solemn 
offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the 
imagination,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude. 
The  public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not 
from  the  presumption  of  peace,  but  from  the  distress 
and  poverty  of  the  times.     As  far  as  the  scantiness 

feda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  271—273.)  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Mnra- 
tori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  363,  .'io'4.)  has  added  some  important  facts. 

r  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (GrotianUS,  magister  militnm  et 
Roinani  palatii  supcrista)  was  accused  of  declaring,  (iuia  Franci  nihil 
nobis  boni  faciaut,  neque  adjutoriom  prsebent,  sed  roagisquse  nostra 
sunt  viohnter  tollunt.  Quart-  non  advocations  Gra-cns,  et  cum  eis 
nxdui  pacis  componentes,  Francorum  regent  et  gentem  de  nostro  regno 
et  domiuatione  expellimusl    Anastasius  in  Leone  IV  p.  190. 

»  Voltaire  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  121.)  appears  to  be  re. 
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of  his  means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure  would 
allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  by  the  com- 
mand of  Leo  ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible 
stations,  were  built  or  renewed  ;  two  of  these  com- 
manded on  either  side  the  Tiber:  and  an  iron  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of 
a  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured  of  a 
short  respite  by  the  welcome  news,  that  the  siege  of 
Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  pp.rt  of  the 
enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished 
in  the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  de- 

Victor    ana 

reign  of  Leo  iv.  layed,  soon  burst  upon  them  with 
redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,1 
who  reigned  in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father 
a  treasure  and  an  army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors, 
after  a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia, 
cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city  ;  and  their  discipline  and  num- 
bers appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad, 
but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion. 
But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and 
maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of  Ca^sarius  the 
son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant 
youth,  who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the 
Saracens.  With  his  principal  companions,  Csesa- 
rius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the 
dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their  errand, 
and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providen- 
tial succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended 
their  father  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed 
his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet, 
received  the  communion  with  martial  devotion,  and 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same  God 
who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name. 
After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution, 
the  Moslems  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  christian 
galleys,  which  preserved  their  advantageous  station 
along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided  in 
their  favour  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The 
christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour, 
while  the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in 
pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  a  hostile 
shore.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger,  neither  found,  nor  deserved,  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and 
the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  cap- 
tives ;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully  em- 

markably  struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowed 
his  general  expression,  but  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me 
with  a  more  distinct  and  lively  image. 

t  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364.  Car- 
donne,  Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  24,  23.  I  observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  differ- 
ence of  these  writers  in  the  succession  of  the  Aglabites. 

u  Berctti  (Choro-raphia  Italia?  Medii  JE\\,  p.  106.  108.)  has  illus- 
trated Centumcella;,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leouina,  and  the  other  places 
of  the  Roman  dutchy. 


ployed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  they  had 
attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff,  at  the  head  of 
the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of 
this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure 
and  massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the 
fourth  was  employed  in  the  defence  and  ornament 
of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  renewed 
and  embellished  :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a 
plate  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  portraits  of  the 
pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string  of 
pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less 
glory  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than  the  paternal 
care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and 
Ameria;  and  transported  the  wandering  inhabitants 
of  Centumcellae  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis, 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore."  By  his  liberality, 
a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber:  the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their 
use,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  divided  among 
the  new  settlers  :  their  first  efforts  were  assisted  by 
a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  the  hardy  exiles, 
who  breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens,  swore 
to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 
The  nations  of  the  west  and  north  who  visited  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles  had  gradually  formed  the 
large  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their 
various  habitations  were  distinguished,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  as  the  schools  of  the  Greeks  and 
Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this 
venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult: 
the  design  of  enclosing  it  with  walls  and  towers  ex- 
hausted all  that  authority  could  command,  or  charity 
would  supply  ;  and  the  pious  labour  of  four  years 
was  animated  in  every  season,  and  at  every  hour, 
by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The 
love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  Foumhlion  of 
passion,  may  be  detected  in  the  name    the  Leonine 

-    .       J         ■  ,  •    ,    ,      .  j     city,  A.  I).  852. 

of  the  Leonine  city,  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Vatican  ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was 
tempered  with  christian  penance  and  humility.  The 
boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy, 
barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the  songs  of 
triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  litanies; 
the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water;  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome 
might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  im- 
pregnable.x 

*  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  invasion 
of  Rome  bv  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford  much 
instruction,  "(see  the  Annals  of  Karonius  tod  Pugi.)  Our  authentic  and 
contemporary  guide  for  the  popeeol  tlu-  mirfli  century  «AnaM:.*niN 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  M's  Life  of  Leo  IV.  contain!  twenty- 
four  pages  (p.  175-199.  edit.  Paris)  ;  and  if  a  great  part  coouH  erf 
superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  comrueud  his  hero,  who  was 
much  ofteuer  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 
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Tl    ,  Tlie    emperor    Tlieophihis,  son 

The  Amorinn  war  r  r  ■< 

between  Theo-     [Michael   the   Stammerer,  was  one  of 

philus  aud    Mo-     .  .  ,      ,  .    .  .   .      j 

tassrru,  the    most    active   and    high-spirited 

A.  D.  S38.  princes  who  reigned  at  Constantinople 
during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  defensive 
war,  he  marched  in  person  live  times  against  the 
Saracens,  formidable  iu  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the 
enemy  in  his  losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of 
these  expeditions  he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and 
besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra  ;  the  casual 
birth-place  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father 
Hariin  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most 
favourite  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt 
of  a  Persian  impostor  employed  at  that  moment  the 
arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only  intercede  in 
favour  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowledg- 
ed some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicita- 
tions determined  the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in 
so  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners  were  marked  or  muti- 
lated with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thousand 
female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the  adjacent 
territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of 
Motassem  ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged 
the  honour  of  her  kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity, 
and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest 
had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Circassia ;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised 
his  military  talents ;  and  among  his  accidental 
claims  to  the  name  of  Octonary,y  the  most  merito- 
rious are  the  eight  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal 
quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish 
hordes:  his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we 
should  deduct  some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables  ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  armament  was  computed  at  four 
millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high 
road  of  Constantinople  :  Motassem  himself  com- 
manded the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to 
his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first  adven- 
turi-s.  tui.'ht  succeed  with  the  more  glory,  or  fail 
with  the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  in- 
jury, the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar 
affront.  The  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of 
Amorium*  in  Phrygia  :  the  original  scat  of  the  im- 
perial house  had  been  adorned  with  privileges  and 
monuments  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  indifference 

y  The  «mp  rmmixT  iru applied  to  the  following  circumstance  in  the 

Life  of  HotaaserD:  be  was  the  titjhth.  of  the  Abbaasides;  he  reigned 

!!•-.  eight  month*,  and   eight  days ;   left  <iylit  toot,  t'ujht 

daughters,  tight  thousand  -lave.,  eight  millions  of  gold. 

i  Amornirri  ii  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geographer?,  and  totally 

.  in  the  Roman  Itineraries.    After  the  sixth  century,  it  became 

an  episcopal  are,  and  si   length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Qalatia 

Bclo.   Paolo,  Geograpb,  Sacra,  p.  2M  )    The  city  rose  again 

from  its  nuns,  if  we  should   read  /tmmvria,  not  /Inijuria,  in  the  text 

of  the  Nubian  geographer,  'p.  230.) 

»  In  lb<  east  ii<-  was  styled  .\,,-.„Xm  -,  (Continuator Theopbao.  I.iii.  p. 

•  such   was  the   ignorance  of  the  west,  that  his  ambassadors,  in 
public  discourse,  might   baldly   narrate,  de  rictoriis,  ouas  adversiis 
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of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  of 
more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
court.  The  name  of  Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the 
shields  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  their  three  armies  were 
again  united  under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to 
evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain  resent- 
ment of  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the 
more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege 
and  battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the 
armies  drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line 
appeared  to  a  Roman  eye  more  closely  planted  with 
spears  and  javelins  ;  but  the  event  of  the  action  was 
not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops. 
The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
Greeks  were  repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was 
by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry;  and  had  not 
their  bow-strings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the 
evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  christians  could  have 
escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylasum,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days  ;  and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling 
squadrons,  forgave  the  common  flight  both  of  the 
prince  and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  his 
weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of 
Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises  ;  and  detained  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great 
revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his 
shame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty-five  days 
were  encountered  by  a  faithful  governor,  a  veteran 
garrison,  and  a  desperate  people  ;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place 
which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and 
a  bull.  The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished 
with  unrelenting  rigour:  tired,  rather  than  satiated, 
with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of 
Samara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
unfortunate11  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and 
doubtful  aid  of  his  western  rival  the  emperor  of  the 
Franks.  Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  perished:  their  loss  had  been 
revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  chris- 
tians, and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  cap- 
tives, who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals. Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  ;b  but  in  the 
national  and  religious  conflict  of  the  two  empires, 
peace  was  without  confidence,   and   war  without 

exteras  bellando  gen  tea  rtelitus  fuerat  assccutus.  (Annalist.  Bertinian. 
apud  Pagi,  torn.  hi.  p.  720.) 

t>  Abutpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  167,  1C8.)  relates  one  of  these  singular 
transactions  on  the  bridge  of  the  river  I.amus  in  Cilieia,  the  limit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus.  (D'A n vi lie, 
Geograpb ie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  91.)    Four  thousand  four  hundred 

and  sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  children,  one  hundred 
confederates,  wen-  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  They 
passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached 
llieir  respective  friends,  they  shouted  Alia  Acbar,nw\  Kj/ric  Eleison. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but 
in  the  same  year,  (A.  II.  231.)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty, 
two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 
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mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field ; 
those  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  con- 
demned to  hopeless  servitude,  or  exquisite  torture  ; 
and  a  catholic  emperor  relates,  with  visible  satisfac- 
tion, the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who 
were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing oil.0  To  a  point  of  honour  Motassem  had  sacri- 
ficed a  flourishing  city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives, 
and  the  property  of  millions.  The  same  caliph 
descended  from  his  horse,  and  dirtied  his  robe,  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with 
his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On 
which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most 
pleasure,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death  ? d 

Disorders  of  the  With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the 
a"d' 84i— aw  Abbassides,  the  glory  of  his  family  and 
&c  nation  expired.     When  the   Arabian 

conquerors  had  spread  themselves  over  the  east, 
and  were  mingled  with  the  servile  crowds  of  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost  the  freeborn 
and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The  courage  of 
the  south  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice  ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  de- 
cayed, and  the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were 
recruited  in  those  climates  of  the  north,  of  which 
valour  is  the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production. 
Of  the  Turks,e  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war,  or 
purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises 
of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  round 
the  throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dan- 
gerous example,  introduced  into  the  capital  above 
fifty  thousand  Turks :  their  licentious  conduct  pro- 
voked the  public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to  retire 
from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence  and 
the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites  at  Samara  on 
the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city  of 
Peace.f  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and 
cruel  tyrant:  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and  these  strangers, 
ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the 
rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation, 
or  at  least  in  the  cause,  of  his  son,  they  burst  into 
his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph 
was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords  which 
he  had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his 

c  Constan.  Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  61.  p.  186.  These 
Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and 
renegadoes. 

d  For  Tbeophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Theophiines,  (I.  iii.  p.  77-84.)  Genesius,  (1.  iii.  p.  24-34.) 
Cedrenus,  (528— 532. )  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  180.)  Abulpliara- 
gius  (Dynast,  p.  165,  166.)  Abulfedn,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  191.)  D'Her- 
belot.  (Biblint.  Orientale,  p.  639,  640.) 

e  M.  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in 
the  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that 
these  Turks  are  the  Hoeike,  alias  the  Kao-tche,  or  high-waggons  ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  fifteen  hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to 
the  dominions  of  the  caliphs  and  Samanides,  &c.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
iii.  p.  1—33.  124—131.) 

f  He  changed  the  old  names  of  Sumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fancim! 
title  of  Ser-men-rai,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight.  (D'Her- 


life  and  throne.     To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with 
a  father's  blood,  Mostanser  was  triumphantly  led  ; 
but  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the 
pangs   of  a  guilty  conscience.     If  he  wept  at  the 
sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes  ;  if  his  days 
were  abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow 
some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who  exclaimed  in  the  bit- 
terness of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.     After  this  act  of  treason, 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking- 
staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn  away  by  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  created,  de- 
posed,  and   murdered,  three  commanders   of    the 
faithful.     As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed  by 
fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged 
by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun, 
beaten  with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase, 
by  the  abdication  of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve 
of  inevitable  fate.?     At  length,  however,  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted  :  the  Abbassides 
returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad ; 
the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer 
and  more  skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  di- 
vided and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare.     But  the 
nations  of  the  east  had  been  taught  to  trample  on 
the  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of 
domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of 
strength  and  discipline.     So  uniform  are  the  mis- 
chiefs of  military  despotism,  that  I  seem  to  repeat 
the  story  of  the  praetorians  of  Rome.11 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  Rjse  and  process 
damped  by  the  business,  the  pleasure,  gJ.JJf  Carma- 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  a.  D.  890-951. 
burnt  with  concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the 
chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits,  who  were  am- 
bitious of  reigning  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of  prophecy 
had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes, 
and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason, 
of  fanaticism,  might  believe  that,  after  the  succes- 
sive missions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect  and  per- 
manent law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of 
Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incomprehensible 
style  of  the  guide,  the  director,  the  demonstration, 
the  word,  the  holy  ghost,  the  camel,  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him, in  a 

belot,  Bfbliotheque  Orientale,  p.  808.  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  97,  98.)  ,.  .     „  .  _ 

sTake  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mota*:  Correpturn 
pedibus  pertrahunt,  et  sudiuus  probe  perroulrant,  cl  spoliatum  acer!s 
vestibus  in  sole  collocant,  pra-  cujus  acernmo  testn  pedes  alteniM 
attollebat  et  demittebat.     Adstantium  aliqiiis  misero  colaplios  continuo 

in^erebat     quos   ille  objectis   nianibiis  a\ertere  studebat (iuo 

facto  trad.tus  tortori  fuittotoque  triduo  cibo  potunueprobibitus.  .  .  . 
Suffocatus,  Sec.  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  lie  says, 
cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundebant,  lesticulosque  pedibus 
conculcabant,  (p.  208)  „ 

h  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Mostanser, 
Mostain,  Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Biblintheque  of 
D  Herbelot,  and  the  now  familiar  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius, 
and  Abulfeda. 
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human  shape,  ar.d  the  representative  of  Mohammed 
the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a  more  spiritual  sense; 
he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  lasting,  and  pil- 
grimage; allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine 
and  forbidden  food  :  and  nourished  the  fervour  of 
his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fifty  prayers. 
The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cufa  ;  a  timid 
persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ; 
and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered 
after  his  person  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world. 
His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  Bedowcens.  "  a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda, 
"  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  religion  ;"  and 
the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten 
Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians 
were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since  they  disclaimed  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred  the  worldly 
pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  were  sus- 
ceptible of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind  and 
absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the 
people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the 
fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ;  the  most  flagi- 
tious sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobe- 
dience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed 

Their  military    by  an  0ath  °f  secrecy-      After  a  bloody 

exploit.       conflict,  they  prevailed  in  the  province 

A.  D.  900  &c. 

of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  gulf: 
far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject 
to  the  sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said 
and  his  son  Abu  Taher  :  and  these  rebellious  imams 
could  muster  in  the  field  a  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  nei- 
ther asked  nor  accepted  quarter  ;  and  the  difference 
between  them,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  change  which  three  centuries  of  pros- 
perity had  effected  in  the  character  of  the  Arabians. 
Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  every  action  ;  the 
cities  of  Racca  anl  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora, 
were  taken  and  pillaged  ;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation  ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the 
veils  of  his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal with  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  the 
special  order  of  Moctadcr,  the  bridges  had  been 
broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or 
pity,  apprised  Abu  Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recom- 
mended a  speedy  escape.  "  Your  master,"  said  the 
intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger,  "  is  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  :  three  such  men 
as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host:"  at  the  same  in- 
stant, turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  com- 

i  For  the  vrt  „(  i),r:  Carraaihian*,  eonralt  F.lmarin,  'IIM.  Saracen. 

ftlS  2z\   Jaa  231.  i;*  241.243.]  Abuipharagiua,  (DjnaH.  p.  170— 
•-      I       •  tonal.  Mottem.  [■.  alH,  a  If),  Ice.  245.  906.  274.)  and 

U'lkrt/dot.  (Bibliotbcqnc  Orientate,  p.  366— 858. 039.)    I  find  some 


manded  the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast, 
the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  and  the  third  to 
cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice.  They 
obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Relate,"  continued 
the  imam,  "what  you  have  seen:  before  the  even- 
ing your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs." 
Before  the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised,  and 
the  menace  was  executed.  The  rapine  of  the  Car- 
mathians was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the 
worship  of  Mecca  :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pil- 
grims, and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were 
abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  Another  year  they  suffered  the  pil- 
grims to  proceed  without  interruption  ;  but  in  the 
festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy 
city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of 
the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand    ,„, 

.   .  J  They  pillage 

citizens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  Mecca, 
sword  ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  pol- 
luted by  the  burial  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies  ; 
the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with  blood  ;  the 
golden  spout  was  forced  from  his  place  ;  the  veil  of 
the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious  secta- 
ries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of  the 
nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital. 
After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  con- 
tinued to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
Egypt :  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had 
withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples,  or  their  ava- 
rice, again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  inquire  into  what  factions  theyr  were 
broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  extir- 
pated. The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.1 
The  third  and  most  obvious  cause    „     ,.  '  , 

Revolt,  of  the 

was  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the      provinces, 

.,      .„        „,  ,.     ,      .,  A.  D.  800-936. 

empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon 
might  proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to 
rule  the  east  and  the  west,  than  to  manage  a  chess- 
board of  two  feet  square  :k  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both 
those  games  he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes  ; 
and  I  perceive,  that  in  the  distant  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Ab- 
bassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of 
despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the  full 
majesty  of  the  prince;  the  division  and  balance  of 
powers  might  relax  the  habits  of  obedience,  might 
encourage  the  passive  subject  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  administration  of  civil  government.  He 
who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to 
reign  ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  pea- 
sant perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  his  courage  and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a 
remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property  and 
inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust;  the  nations 
must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  ;  and 

inconsistencies  of  theology  anil  chronology,  which  it  would  not  he  easy 
nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile. 
V  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  57.  in  Hist.  Shahiludii. 
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the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once 
the  object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A 
change  was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants 
of  the  caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title ; 
while  they  solicited  for  themselves  or  their  sons  a 
renewal  of  the  imperial  grant,  and  still  maintained 
on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers,  the  name 
and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power, 
they  assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ; 
the  alternative  of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, depended  solely  on  their  will ;  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  were  reserved  for  local 
services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead  of  a 
regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift 
of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk 
hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and  amber.1 
The  independ-  After  the  revolt  of  Spain,  from  the 
ent  dynasties,  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobedience 
broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the 
son  of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid 
Harun,  bequeathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites 
The  AHabHes  *ne  inheritance  of  his  name  and  power. 
A.  D.  800—941.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only 
The  Edrisites  with  poison  the  founder  of  the  Edri- 
A.  D.  829—907.  sites,"1  who  erected  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean.™  In 
the  east,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taheritesf 
The  Taherites  *ne  posterity  of  the  valiant  Taher,  who, 
A.  d.  813-872.  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sons  of  Harun, 
had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 
cause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was 
sent  into  honourable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus ;  and  the  independence  of  his  suc- 
cessors, who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth 
generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and  re- 
spectful demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects, 
and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  sup- 
planted by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in 
the  annals  of  the  east,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier 
The  Soffarides  (from  whence  the  name  of  Soffarides) 
A.  D.  872-902.  f0r  the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sis- 
tan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump 
of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue. 
Salt,  among  the  orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospita- 
lity, and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  with- 
out spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honour- 
able behaviour  recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and 
trust ;  he  led  an  army  at  first  for  his  benefactor,  at 

1  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  studied  in  the 
Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  proper 
years,  in  the  dictionary  of  D'Herbelot,  under  the  proper  names.  The 
tables  of  M.  de  Guign.es  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  general 
chronology  of  the  east,  interspersed  with  some  historical  anecdotes; 
but  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

m  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de 
Cardonne.  (Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  1'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  I — 63.) 

n  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inaccuracies 
of  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  359.)  concerning  the  Edrisites.  I.  The 
dynasty  and  city  of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 


last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the 
residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards 
Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He 
gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  ca- 
liph ;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a 
naked  scymitar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch 
of  onions.  "  If  I  die,"  said  he,  "  your  master  is 
delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I  live,  this  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished,  I  can  return 
without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth." 
From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would 
not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless  :  a  timely  death 
secured  his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who 
paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of 
his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Is- 
pahan. The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend, 
too  proud  to  forgive  :  they  invited  the  powerful  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanides,  who  passed  The  Samanides, 
the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand  horse  ;  so  A-  D-  874-999. 
poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ;  so  brave, 
that  they  vanquished  the  Soflarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Ainrou 
was  sent  in  chains,  a  grateful  offering  to  the  court 
of  Bagdad  ;  and  as  the  victor  was  content  with  the 
inheritance  of  Transoxianaand  Chorasan,  the  realms 
of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the 
race  of  Toulun  and  Ikshid.p  These  TheTouiunides. 
barbarians,  in  religion  and  manners  the  Af  ^  fif^mes 
countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emerged  from  A-  D-  934-968. 
the  bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  com- 
mand and  an  independent  throne  :  their  names  be- 
came famous  and  formidable  in  their  time  ;  but  the 
founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed, 
either  in  words  or  actions,  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  first  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy  of 
God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own 
power :  the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand  slaves,  con- 
cealed from  every  human  eye  the  chamber  where 
he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were  educated 
in  the  vices  of  kings  ;  and  botli  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides 
during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline 
of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important 
cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the 
Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Hama-  Hamadan- 

dan.     The  poets  of  their  court  could  ites, 

.   ,  ,  ,       ,         .     x  A-  D-  S92-1001. 

repeat,  without  a  blush,  that  nature 
had  formed   their   countenances   for  beauty,  their 
tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality 
and  valour:  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation 

173,  since  the  founder  was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  descendant  of  Ali, 
who  fled  from  Mecca  in  the  year  168.  2.  This  founder,  Edris,  the  son 
ofEdris  instead  of  living  to  the  improbable  age  of  120  years,  A.  H. 
313,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  3,  The  dynasty  ended 
A.  H  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  by  the  historian 
of  the  Huns.     See  the  accurate  annals  of  Abulfeda,  p.  15S,  159.  185.  23S. 

o  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rite*  of  that 

of  the  Samanides,  are  described  in  the  original  history  anil  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Mirchond  :  yet  the  most  interesting  facts  had  already  been  drained 
by  the  diligence  of  M.  D'Herbelot. 

P  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  124-154.)  has  exhaust- 
ed the  Tonlunides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown  some  light  un 
the  Carmathians  and  Hamadaiutcs. 
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and  rei?n  of  the  HammAmiies,  exhibits  a  scene  of 
treachery,  murder,  and  parricide.  At  the  same  fatal 
period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again  usurped  by 
The  Bowides  ^ie  dynasty  ot  tlte  Bowides,  by  the 
A.  D.  933—1033.  sword  of  three  brothers,  who,  under 
various  names,  were  styled  the  support  and  columns 
of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
ocean,  would  sutler  no  tyrants  but  themselves. 
Under  their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of 
Persia  revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  were  de- 
prived of  the  sceptre  of  the  east. 
Fallen  state  of  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbas- 
jfenKpba  *  sides,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  suc- 
a.  D.  936,  fee.  cessors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who 
deserved  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  ;i 
the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people, 
or  conversed  with  the  learned  ;  the  last  who,  in  the 
expense  of  his  household,  represented  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs.  After 
him.  the  lords  of  the  eastern  world  were  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows 
and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The  revolt  of 
the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  with- 
in the  walls  of  Bagdad ;  but  that  capital  still  con- 
tained an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their 
past  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state, 
and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which 
had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and 
tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised 
by  faction  and  controversy.  LTnder  the  mask  of 
piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal r  invaded  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of 
plebeians  and  princes,  spilt  the  wine,  broke  the 
instruments,  beat  the  musicians,  and  dishonoured, 
with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of  every 
handsome  youth.  In  each  profession,  which  al- 
lowed room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary, 
the  other  an  antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbas- 
sides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief  of  the 
sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and  cursed  their 
progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  only  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force  ;  but  who  could  satisfy 
the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  merce- 
naries themselves?  The  African  and  the  Turkish 
guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and 
the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,8  im- 
prisoned or  deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  ha  ram.  If  the  ca- 
liphs escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neigh- 
bouring prince,  their  deliverance  was  a  change  of 
servitude,   till  they  were   prompted   by  despair  to 


'  11k  e«t  ultimue  chalifah  <-| n i  miiltuin  atque  sapid*  pro  roncione 
ft Fuit  etiam  ultimas  qui  otium  cuid  eruditis  et  facetis 

Imniiuibuj  fallere  hitariterque  agere  sob-ret.     I'lfimm  tandem  dial i fa. 

mm  cui  sumptas,  stipend  ia,  reditu*,  et  thesauri,  calime,  cceteraque  "Minis 

aulir*  pom  pa  priornm  r.halifarum  ad   instar  comparata  fueriut.     Vide. 

biroiii  enim  psnllo  post  ',11am  indiums  et fervilibui  ludibriit  exagitati, 

»inam  ad  tuirriil'fri  frirtiinam  iiltimumque  content  plum  abjecti  tin  1  ml. 

hi  qoondam  potentimmi  totius  terrarum  orientalium  orbit  dnmini. 
\   ■    I    Moslem,  p.  261.     I  havegiven  this  passage  as  the  man- 

wr  and  tone  of  Abulfeda,  bat  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more 
.  to  Reiske.      The  Arabian  historian  (p.  255.  2-77.  261  —200.  283, 

■applied  m<-  witti  Hi"  ino-t  interesting  facts  of  thii  paragraph. 

•  Tli«-ir  matter,  on  a  similar  occasion,  snowed  himself  of  a  more  in. 

it  anil  tolerating  spirit.     Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  head  of  ooe  of 


invite  the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  si- 
lenced the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible 
arms.  The  civil  and  military  powers  were»assumed 
by  Moezaldowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  ex- 
pense of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on 
the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Chorasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling 
multitude,  the  caliph  was  dragged  from  his  throne 
to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was 
pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean  am- 
bition of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  sta- 
tion of  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of 
adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs  resumed  the  grave 
and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive  times.  De- 
spoiled of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they  fasted, 
they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Sonnites  ;  they  performed,  with  zeal 
and  knowledge,  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  respect  of  nations  still  waited  on 
the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of  the  law 
and  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  weakness 
or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But 
their  misfortunes  had  been  imbittered  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Fatimites,  the  real  or  spurious  progeny 
of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Africa,  these 
successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides :  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted 
the  humble  pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,    r  ,  , 

00  r       '     Enterprises  of 

in  the  century  which  elapsed  after  the  the  Greeks, 
war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the 
hostile  transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined 
to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their 
close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred.  But  when  the 
eastern  world  was  convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks 
were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  hopes  of 
conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
since  the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  re- 
posed in  peace  and  dignity  ;  and  they  might  en- 
counter with  their  entire  strength  the  front  of  some 
petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and  threatened 
by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the 
Saracens,'  were  applied  in  the  public  acclamations 
to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the 
camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  Reduction  of 
In   the   subordinate   station  of  great        Cret*- 


the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  iKim  at  Bagdad  A.  II.  1G1,  and  died  there 
A  II .211.  lie  fought  and  Buffered  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  Hie  Koran. 

»  The  office  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emir  a]  Omra,  Imperntnr 
Imperatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Radhi,  and  which  merged  at 
length  in  the  Bowides  and  Seljukideg;  vectigalibug,  et  tributis,  et 
curiis  per  omnes  regiones  praefe'eit,  jussitque  in  omnibus  suggestis  no. 
minii  1  pis  in  concionibus  mentionem  fieri.  (Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p. 
I'ifi.j     It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmocin,  (p.  264,  255.) 

I  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imbittered  by  his  uneasy 
situation,  suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applica- 
ble to  Nicephorus  than  the  vain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit  stclla 
matutina,  sur^it  Eous,  reverberat  obtutfl  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraceno- 
rutn  mor»,  Nicephorus  utiiav. 
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domestic,  or  general  of  the  east,  he  reduced  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates 
who  had  so  long  defied,  with  impunity,  the  majesty 
of  the  empire."  .  His  military  genius  was  displayed 
in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which 
had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonour.  The 
Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his 
troops  on  safe  and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast 
from  the  vessels  to  the  shore.  Seven  months  were 
consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the  despair  of 
the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  frequent 
aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  and, 
after  the  massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been 
stormed  by  the  Greeks,  a  hopeless  conflict  was  still 
maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.  The 
whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  sub- 
missive people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  conqueror."  Constantinople  applauded 
the  long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph  :  but  the  im- 
perial diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay 
the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 
_  After  the  death  of  the  younger  Ro- 

The  eastern  con-  . 

quests  of  Nice-  manus,  the  fourth  in  lineal  descent  of 
aniTjohn  zlnfis.  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theopha- 
"^  .  D  nia  successively  married  Nicephorus 
963—975.  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Ziinis- 
ces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the 
guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and 
the  twelve  years  of  their  military  command  form 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzantine  annals. 
The  subjects  and  confederates,  whom  they  led  to 
war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong  ;  and  of  these  about 
thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  :y  a  train 
of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march  ;  and 
their  evening  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an 
enclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and 
undecisive  combats  is  nothing  more  than  an  antici- 
pation of  what  would  have  been  effected  in  a  few 
years  by  the  course  of  nature :  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from 
the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad. 
Conquest  of  Tne  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus, 
Cilicia.  in  Cilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and 

perseverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of 
Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which 
is  divided  by  the  river  Sarus,  two  hundred  thousand 
Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  slavery,2  a 
surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  depending  districts. 
They  were  surrounded  and  taken  by  assault ;  but 
Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famine ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  honour- 

u  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Zonaras,  <at  a  /uri,  &c.  (torn. 
ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  197.)  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Crete  was  completely  and 
finally  subdued  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  873— 
875.     Meursius,  Creta,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  torn.  iii.  p.  464,  465.) 

x  A  Greek  Life  of  St.  Nicon  the  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 
library,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use  of 
Cardinal  Baronius.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light  on 
Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the  newly, 
recovered  island,  fcedis  detestandae  Agarenorum  superstitionis  vestigiis 
adhucplenam  ac  refertam  ....  but  the  victorious  missionary,  perhaps 
with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnes  veraeque  fidei  disciplinam 

3  s 


able  terms,  than  they  were  mortified  by  the  distant 
and  unprofitable   view  of  the   naval   succours  of 
Egypt.     They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  confines  of  Syria  ;  a  part  of  the  old  christians 
had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion  ;  and  the 
vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by  a  new  co- 
lony.    But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable  ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  many  rich 
crosses  of  gold   and   gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic 
churches,  were  made  a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety 
or  avarice  of  the  emperor  ;  and  he  transported  the 
gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which  were  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.     After  they  had  forced      invasion  of 
and    secured   the    narrow    passes  of         Sj,ria- 
mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeatedly 
carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.     Yet, 
instead   of  assaulting  the   walls   of  Antioch,  the 
humanity  or  superstition  of  Nicephorus  appeared 
to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  east :  he 
contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a 
line  of  circumvallation  ;  left  a  stationary  army  ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impa- 
tience, the  return  of  spring.     But  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous 
subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  approached 
the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling-ladders,  occupied 
two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure 
of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till 
he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  sup- 
port of  his  reluctant  chief.     The  first     Recovery  of 
tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  sub-        Antioch. 
sided  ;  the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  re- 
stored ;    and   the  efforts  of  a    hundred    thousand 
Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria  and  the  fleets  of 
Africa,  were  consumed  without  effect  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch.     The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was 
subject  to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan, 
who  clouded  his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  re- 
treat which  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  capital  to 
the  Roman  invaders.     In  his  stately  palace,  that 
stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable 
of  fourteen  hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags 
of  silver  and  gold.     But  the  walls  of  the  city  with- 
stood the  strokes  of  their  battering-rams  ;  and  the 
besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Jaushan.     Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries  ;  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted;  and 
while   they   furiously  charged   each   other   in   the 
market-place,  they  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by 
the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.     The  male  sex  was 
exterminated  by  the  sword  ;  ten  thousand  youths 

pepulit.     Ecclesiis  per  totam  insulam  aedificatis,  &c.  (Annal.  Eccles. 

A.  D.  061.)  ,.   ,  .. 

y  Elniacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.    L.utprand   was  d.sp, 
ipreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephoru*  led 


dep 


osed   to 
against 


Assyria  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

z  Duceuta  fore  millia  hominum  numerabat  urns  (Abulfeda,  Annal. 
Moslem  p  231.)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Ma. 
mista  as  it  is  corruptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  mid. 
die  a"'es  [Wesseling,  I'tinerar.  p.  580.)  Vet  I  cannot  credit  thisextreme 
popuTousness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo,  or. 
lap  ,ro,W,\;1tf,a  spaxo..  roit  Ktkifl  /Jap/3apo«c  es.v.  (Tactica,  c.  XVIII 
in  Meursii  Oper.  torn.  ri.  p.  K17.) 
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were  led  into  captivity  ;  the  weight  of  the  precious 
spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number  of  the 
beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was 
burnt ;  and  after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days, 
the  Romans  marched  away  from  the  naked  and 
bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  they  themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might 
reap  the  benefit  :  more  than  a  hundred  cities  were 
reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the 
principal  moschs  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and 
Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest : 
the  emperor  Ziinisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of 
Damascus,  and  accepted  the  ransom  of  a  submis- 
sive people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea-coast 
Passat  of  the  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  He- 
Euphrates,  radius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  pas- 
sage of  mount  Taurus,  had  been  impervious,  and 
almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded 
a  free  passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces  ;  and  the 
historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he 
overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa, 
Martyropolis,  Amida,a  and  Nisibis,the  ancient  limit 
of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris. 
His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  grasping 
the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,b  a  well-known 
name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  con- 
cealed the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  fugitives  had  already  diffused  the 
terror  of  his  name  ;  but  the  fancied  riches  of  Bag- 
dad had  already  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and 
Danger  of  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The 
Bagdad.  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the  stern 
demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bovvides,  required 
the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  re- 
venues, and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity 
which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir  was 
inexorable;  the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold; 
and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But 
the  apprehensions  of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks;  thirst  and  hunger  guarded 
the  desert  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the  emperor,  sa- 

*  The  text  of  Leo  the  dearon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta  and 
Myctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  of  Ann  da  and  Martyropolis.  (Miafarekin. 
See  Abulf.-da,  Geography  p.  245.  vers.  Reiake.)  Of  the  former,  Leo 
•(MOTTO,  urbs  innruta  et  illustris;  of  the  latter,  elara  at(|ne  conspicua 
Opibttfque  et  pecore,  relifjuis  ejus  proviuciis  urinous  atqne  oppidis 
lonire  pra-stans. 

b  L't  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agarenorumque  regiam  everteret .  .  .  aiunt 

aim  arbitral  <|iia»  us<|uam  font  ac  loto  orbe  exiatunt  feliciwimam  esse 

anrw|M  ditivimam.  ff.eo  Diacnn.  apod  PagitHS,  torn,  iv.  p.  M.)  This 
splendid  description  suitsonly  with  Bagdad, and  cannot  possibly  apply 
either  to  Homo  dan,  the  true  Ecbatana,  fD'Arivillc,  Geog.  Ancienne,  torn. 
li.  p.  2.17. j  or  Tauris,  which  has  commonly  been  mistaken  for  that  city. 
The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  indefinite  sense,  is  transferred  by 
a  more  classic  authority  'Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilla,  c.  4.)  to  the  royal 
seat  of  Mithn.lafes,  kinf;  of  Pontus. 

I  -  •  tie  Annals  of  Elmaein,  Ahulpharagius,  and  Abulfeila,  from 
A  If  361.  to  A  II.  301.  and  the  reignsof  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John 
Zimisces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras,  Mom.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  109.  I.  xvii. 
nt  *'.<!  Cedrenns.  'Conipend.  p.  r,|0— f;84 .)  Their  manifold  ib-l.-cts 
are  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Eeo  the  deacon,  which  Pagl 
I  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a 
Latin  version.  (Critics,  torn.  in.  p.  H73.  torn.  iv.  p.  37.) 


tiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with  oriental  spoils, 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in  his 
triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred 
myriads  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the 
east  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the 
fugitive  princes  returned  to  their  capitals  ;  the  sub- 
jects disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples, 
and  overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  ; 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen 
to  an  orthodox  master  ;  and  the  numbers  and  spirit 
of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  con- 
quests, Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and 
useful  accession  to  the  Roman  empire.0 


CHAP.  LIU. 

State  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  tenth  century. — 
Extent  and  division. —  Wealth  and  revenue. — 
Palace  of  Constantinople. — Titles  and  offices. — 
Pride  and  power  of  the  emperors. — Tactics  of  the 
Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks.— -Loss  of  the  Latin 
tongue. — Studies  and  solitude  of  the  Greeks. 

A  ray  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  Memorial  of  the 
from  the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century.  Greek  empire. 
We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect  the  royal  volumes 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,"  which  he  com- 
posed at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  his  son, 
and  which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home 
and    abroad.      In  the   first   of    these    _  ., 

Works  of  Con- 

works  he  minutely  describes  the  pom-   stantine  Por. 

c    it.         u         u       —j     phyrogenitus. 

pous  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  ' 
palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his  own 
practice  and  that  of  his  predecessors.b  In  the 
second,  he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  themes,  as  they  were  then  denominated, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia.0  The  system  of  Roman 
tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  troops,  and 
the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father 
Leo.d     In  the  fourth,  of  the  administration  of  the 

a  The  epithet  of  n<ip0upo7ei<nTor,  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the 
purple,  is  elegantly  denned  by  Claudian  : 

Ardua  privatos  nescit  fortuna  Penates; 
Et  regnuni  cum  luce  dedit.     Cognate  potestas 
Excepil  Tyrio  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro. 
And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  pas. 
sages  expressive  of  the  same  idea. 

b  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Ca?remoniis  Aula?  et  Ecclesia; 
Byzantinee,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and 
Leipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and 
Reiske,  (A.  D.  1751.  in  folio,)  with  such  slavish  praise  as  editors  never 
tail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

e  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Eanduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Constan. 
fining  de  Thematibus,  p.  1 — 24.  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p.  45—127. 
edit.  Venet.  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected  from 
ii  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Casatihnn  had  formerly 
seen,  (Epist.  a<l  Polyhium,  p.  10.)  and  the  sense  is  illustrated  by  two 
maps  of  William  Oeslisle,  the  prince  of  geographers,  till  the  appearance 
of  the  greater  D'Anville. 

'1  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  of 
some  new  MSS.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Menisius,  by  the 
learned  John  Lami,  (torn.  vi.  p.  531-920.  1211  — 1117.     Florent.  1745.) 
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empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  Byzantine 
policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the 
age,  the  practical  systems  of  laws,  agriculture,  and 
history,  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject 
and  the  honour  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  The 
sixty  books  of  the  Basilics,e  the  code  and  pandects 
of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually  framed  in  the 
three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty.  The 
art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exer- 
cised the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  their  chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the 
twenty  books  of  the  Geoponics f  of  Constantine.  At 
his  command,  the  historical  examples  of  vice  and 
virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three  books,8  and 
every  citizen  might  apply  to  his  contemporaries  or 
himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times. 
From  the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  east  descends  to  the  more  humble  office 
of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe:  and  if  his  successors  and 
subjects  were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  we 
may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 
Their  imper.        A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce 

Sections.  the  yajue  of  tjje  gift>  an(j  the  gratitude 

of  posterity  :  in  the  possession  of  these  imperial 
treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  fading  glories  of  their  authors 
will  be  obliterated  by  indifference  or  contempt. 
The  Basilics  will  sink  to  a  broken  copy,  a  partial 
and  mutilated  version,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian;  but  the  sense  of  the  old  civilians 
is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry  ;  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage, 
and  interest  for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life.  In  the  his- 
torical book,  a  subject  of  Constantine  might  admire 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome :  he 
might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation 
the  human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a 
contrary  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  a  new 
edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the  great 
logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed 
to  prepare :  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition  was 
enriched  by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon 
the  Metaphrast.h  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the 
whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sage,  than  the  toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who 

yet  the  text  is  still  corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  version  is  still  obscure  and 
faulty.  The  imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  afford  some  valuable 
materials  to  a  new  editor.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  369,  370.) 

e  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilics,  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grtec.  torn, 
xii.  p.  425—514.)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  396—399.) 
and  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  450—458.)  as  his- 
torical civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted.  Forty. one  books  of  this 
Greek  code  have  been  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charles 
Annibal  Fabrottus,  (Paris,  1647)  in  seven  tomes  in  folio;  four  other 
books  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman's 
Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work, 
the  sixty  books,  John  Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575.)  an  eclogue 
or  synopsis.  The  hundred  and  thirteen  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo, 
may  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

f  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nicholas 
Niclas,  Lipsiae,  1781.  2  vols,  in  octavo.)  I  read  in  the  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor  restored  the  Ion;;-. forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  ;  and  his  two  books  of  Hippiatrica,  or  Horse-physic,  were 
published  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p. 
493—500. 

sr  Of  these  fifty-three  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved 
and  printed.de  Legationibus,  (byFulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582.  and 
Daniel  Haeschelius,  August.  Vindel.  1603.)  and  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis, 
(by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  1634.) 
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multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and  supplies  the 
food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors  of  the 
Geoponics  were  more  seriously  employed  in  ex- 
pounding the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which 
has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xenophon,*  as  the 
art  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo 
and  Constantine  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute  of 
original  genius  ;  they  implicitly  transcribe  the  rules 
and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories. 
It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  style  and 
method  ;  they  blindly  confound  the  most  distant 
and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta 
and  that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and  Tra- 
jan, of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use, 
or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudi- 
ments may  be  fairly  questioned :  their  general 
theory  is  dictated  by  reason  ;  but  the  merit,  as  well 
as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than 
by  study  :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appro- 
priated to  those  calm,  though  rapid,  minds,  which 
nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and 
nations  :  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter 
the  glance  of  a  moment ;  and  the  battles  won  by  les- 
sons of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the  epic 
poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imper- 
fect, of  the  despicable  pageantry  which  had  infected 
the  church  and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A  re- 
view of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  promise  such 
authentic  and  useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of 
government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary 
fables  on  the  origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epi- 
grams on  the  vices  of  their  inhabitants.14  Such  in- 
formation the  historian  would  have  been  pleased  to 
record  ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if  the 
most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and 
revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects  and  strangers 
who  served  under  the  imperial  standard,  have  been 
unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philosopher,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine. His  treatise  of  the  public  administration 
is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes ;  yet  it  is  dis- 
criminated by  peculiar  merit :  the  antiquities  of  the 
nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous  ;  but  the  geo- 

h  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by 
Hankius,  (de  Scriptoribus  Byzant.  p.  418—460.)  This  biographer  of 
the  saints  indulged  himself  in  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  lion. 
sense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  parapllHued  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  aud  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible  of 
the  original  texture. 

i  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia,  by 
which  Greece  must  be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the  Srriplores 
Tactici  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His  industry 
might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illustrate  the 
military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar  should  be  likewise  a 
soldier;  and,  alas  !  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more. 

k  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demodocus: 

Kairjra&oicnv  jtot'  ex<<5"a  kokii  Aaaev,  a.Wa  nai  atrrtt 
KoltOclvc,  7£i><r«Mti'l  ui^iurov  tofioXov. 
The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against 
Freron:  Vn  serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron— Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en 
niourut.  But  as  the  I'aris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Antholo-iy,  I 
should  be  curious  to  learn  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for 
their  imitation.  (Constant in.  Pnrpliyrogen.  de  Themat.  c.  ii.  Bruiik. 
Analect.  Grave,  torn.  ii.  p.  56.  Brod;ei  Authologia,  I.  ii.  p.  244.) 
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The  themes,  or 
provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  its 
limits  in  every 
age. 


srraphy  and  manners  of  the  barbaric  world  are 
Embassy  of  Liut-  delineated  with  curious  accuracy.  Of 
prand.  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were 
qualified  to  observe  in  their  turn,  and  to  describe, 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  ambassador  of  the 
great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has  painted  the 
state  o(  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  :  his  style  is  glowing-,  his  narrative 
lively,  his  observation  keen  :  and  even  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped  with 
an  original  character  of  freedom  and  genius.1 
From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  ma- 
terials, I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  the  provinces  and  wealth, 
the  civil  government  and  military  force,  the  cha- 
racter and  literature,  of  the  Greeks  in  a  period  of 
six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Heraclius  to 
the  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the 
sons  of  Theodosius,  the  swarms  of  bar- 
barians from  Scythia  and  Germany 
overspread  the  provinces  and  extin- 
guished the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  The  weak- 
ness of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by  extent  of 
dominion  :  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least 
entire  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged 
by  the  splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy. 
But  the  possession  of  these  new  conquests  was 
transient  and  precarious ;  and  almost  a  moiety  of 
the  eastern  empire  was  torn  away  by  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs  ;  and,  after  the  reduction  of 
Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the 
Roman  province  which  had  been  changed  into  the 
Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval 
powers  ;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations, 
the  harbours  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia, 
that  the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  throne  and  capital.  The  remaining  provin- 
ces under  the  obedience  of  the  emperors,  were  cast 
into  a  new  mould  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pre- 
sidents, the  consulars,  and  the  counts,  was  super- 
seded by  the  institution  of  the  themes,™  or  military 
governments,  which  prevailed  under  the  successors 
of  Heraclius,  and  arc  described  by  the  pen  of  the 
royal  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve 
in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia,  the  origin  is 
obscure,  the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious:  the 
limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  ;  but  some 
particular  names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to 
our  ear,  were  derived  from  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  troops  that  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respective  divisions. 

1  The  Legatio  Lintprandi  Episcopi  Cremonen«i«  ad  Wicepfaorum 
Phocam,  it  inserted  in  Muraton,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn, 
ii.  par*  i. 

■  See  CoMtaottoc  de  Thematibua,  in  Baniluri,  torn.  i.  p.  1  — .10.  who 
OWtm,  that  the  word  is  ouk  iraAuiu.  0»fUX  is  used  by  Manna-  (Strata. 
fern.  I.  ii.  r.  2  f"r  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  trans- 
Ifrrccl  to  lis  \<<n\  or  province.  (Ducange,  Glow.  Qttte.  torn.  i.  p.  487, 
-  ■in.-  etymologic*  ;ire  attempted  for  the  Optician,  Optimician, 
Thracesun,  theme*. 

n  'v  -is  it  i«  styled   by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which 

the  cormpt  n^mes  of  Archipelago,  I'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  tran-f  ,,-rr  >  A   by  geographer*  and  seamen.  (D'Anvtllc,  Geographic 


The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  eagerly 
grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory 
of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  appella- 
tion and  praetor  of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a  nar- 
row slip  of  Calabria ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  duchy 
of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the  style  and  title 
of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might 
indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The 
victories  of  Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil 
the  second,  revived  the  fame,  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name  :  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance 
of  Christ  and  Caesar  :  one  third  of  Italy  was  an- 
nexed to  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the.  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  prospect  was  again  clouded  by  new  enemies 
and  new  misfortunes  :  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept 
away  by  the  Norman  adventurers;  and  almost  all 
the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the  Ro- 
man trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these 
losses,  the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  con- 
tinued to  reign  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greeee,  were 
obedient  to  their  sceptre  ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty 
islands  of  the  JEgean  or  Holy  Sea  ;n  and  the  rem- 
nant of  their  empire  transcends  the  measure  of  the 
largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert,  with 
dignity  and  truth,  that  of  all  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed 
the  greatest  city,0  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  state.  With  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  west  had 
decayed  and  fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  narrow  pre- 
cincts, of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin 
stranger  to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent 
of  Constantinople,  her  stately  palaces  and  churches, 
and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people. 
Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her  virgin  strength 
had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  auda- 
cious invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the 
Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less 
fortunate  and  impregnable  ;  and  few  districts,  few 
cities,  could  be  discovered  which  had  not  been  vio- 

Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p.  00.) 
The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  32.  verso,)  monte  santo, 
might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  ,17,0c,  a  slight,  alteralion  from  the 
original  017010?,  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect,  eave 
the  ti„-iirative  name  of  017c!-,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves.  (Vos. 
sius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  829.) 

o  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  bv  Bagdad,  the  great  (ityof 
the  Ismaeliles.  (Voyage  de  Benjamin  "de  Tudele,  par  Baratier,  lorn.  i. 
c.  5.  p.  46.) 
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lated  by  some  fierce  barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil, 
because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age 
of  Justinian  the  eastern  empire  was  sinking  below 
its  former  level  :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
more  active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  imbittered  by  the  more  per- 
manent evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the  barbarians 
was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  ministers 
of  his  sovereign  :  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed 
the  mind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by 
fasting  ;  and  the  multitude  of  convents  and  festivals 
diverted  many  hands  and  many  days  from  the  tem- 
poral service  of  mankind.  Yet  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dexterous  and 
diligent  of  nations  ;  their  country  was  blessed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  ;  and,  in  the  support  and  restoration  of 
the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper  was 
more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal 
anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched 
by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecover- 
ably lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  catho- 
lics of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired  to  the 
allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society  of  their 
brethren  :  the  movable  wealth,  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated 
their  exile ;  and  Constantinople  received  into  her 
bosom  the  fugitive  trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre. 
The  chiefs  of  Armenia  and  Scythia,  who  fled  from 
hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were  hospitably 
entertained  :  their  followers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands  ;  and 
many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the 
name,  the  manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these 
national  colonies.  Even  the  tribes  of  barbarians, 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  arms  on  the  territory 
of  the  empire,  were  gradually  reclaimed  to  the  laws 
of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  supplied 
a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we 
possess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine 
themes  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity 
might  be  satisfied  with  a  chosen  example  :  it  is 
fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest  light  should  be 
thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and  the 
name  of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  classic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in 

State    of    Pelo-  .  -     .        _  . 

ponnesus:  Seia-  the  troubled  reign  ot  the  Iconoclasts, 
vonians.  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,p  were 

overrun  by  some  Sclavonian  bands  who  outstripped 
the  royal  standard  of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of 
old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted 
in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what 


p  Es0\r./Sw0n  &e  traa-a  q  x">pa  «ai  feyove  /3ap/3apoc,  says  Constantine, 
(Thematibus,  I  ii.  c.  6.  p.  25.)  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  the  idea,  which 
lie  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomizer  of  Strabo 
likewise  observes,  «ai  vvv  <5e  iraaav  'Hweipov,  nac  EWaAatr^edof,  Km 
Manedoviav,  nai  ncXoiroyvfio-ov,  ZkvQcxi  2k\u/3oi  vefioinaf  (1.  vii.  p.  98. 


yet  remained  of   their  sickly  and  withered  roots. 
In  this  irruption,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants 
were  transformed  ;    the  Grecian  blood  was  conta- 
minated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponnesus 
were   branded  with   the  names  of  foreigners  and 
slaves.     By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the 
land  was  in  some  measure  purified  from  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  humble  remnant  was  bound  by 
an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service, 
which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.    The 
siege  of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  the  Sclavonians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Saracens  of  Africa.     In  their  last  distress,  a  pious 
fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth, 
revived  the  courage  of  the    citizens.     Their  sally 
was  bold  and  successful ;  the  strangers  embarked, 
the  rebels  submitted,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was 
ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a  stranger,  who  fought  in 
the  foremost  ranks  under  the  character  of  St.  An- 
drew the  apostle.     The  shrine  which  contained  his 
relics  was  decorated   with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  for  ever  devoted  to  the 
service  and  vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Patras.     By  the  revolt  of  two  Sclavonian  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hclos  and   Lacedaemon,  the 
peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed.     They 
sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes 
resisted  the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  govern- 
ment, till  at  length  the  approach  of  their  hostile 
brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  define  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whose 
annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.     From  these  strangers  the  imperial  geo- 
grapher has  accurately  distinguished  a   domestic 
and  perhaps  original  race,  who,   in  some  degree, 
might  derive   their  blood   from  the  much-injured 
helots.    The  liberality  of  the  Romans,     Freemen  of 
and  especially  of  Augustus,  had  en-       Lacoma. 
franchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Eleutltero,  or  free 
Laconians.q     In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  they  had  acquired  the  name  of  Mainctes, 
under  which  they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty  by 
the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on 
their  rocky  shores.     Their  territory,  barren  of  corn, 
but    fruitful  of  olives,  extended   to   the   cape  of 
Malea:  they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the 
Byzantine  praetor,   and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immu- 
nity, rather  than  of  their  dependence.   The  freemen 
of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans,  and 
long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.     By  the 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  faith  of  Christ:  but  the  altars  of  Venus  and 
Neptune  had  been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries 
five  hundred  years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the 


edit  Hudson  )a  passage  which  leadsDodwell  a  weary  dance,  (Geograph. 
Minor  torn  ii  dissert,  vi.  p.  170—191.)  to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the 
Sclavi'and'to  fix  the  date  (A.  D.  980.)  of  this  petty  geographer. 

q  Strabon.  Geograph.  L  viii.  p.  562.     Pausainas,  Grsec.  Descnptio, 
1   iii   c  21.  p.  264,  265.     Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  IV.  c.  8. 
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Roman  world.     In  the  theme  of  Pelo- 

Cities    and     re- 
venue of  Pelo-    ponnesus,r  forty  cities  were  still  nuni- 
pcnuesus.  bercd       an(j     t|Je     declinina.     state     0f 

Sparta.  Argos.  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in 
the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps, 
between  their  antique  splendour  and  their  present 
desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service,  either  in 
person  or  bv  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the  lands 
or  benefices  of  the  province  :  a  sum  of  five  pieces  of 
gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants; 
and  the  same  capitation  was  shared  among  several 
heads  of  inferior  value.  On  the  proclamation  of 
an  Italian  war,  the  Peloponnesians  excused  them- 
selves by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold,  (four  thousands  pounds  sterling,) 
and  a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trap- 
pings. The  churches  and  monasteries  furnished 
their  contingent;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours ;  and  the 
indigent  bishop  of  Leucadias  was  made  responsible 
for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.1 
Manufactures,  e«-  But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and 
peaaiiy  of  silk,  ^  trUst  of  the  revenue,  were  founded 
on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and 
manufactures  ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy 
may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all 
personal  taxes  the  mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  workmen  in  parchment  and  purple.  This  de- 
nomination may  be  fairly  applied  or  extended  to 
the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  silk  :  the  two  former  of  which  had 
flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer  ;  and 
the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exer- 
cised at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food 
and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people :  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according 
to  their  age  and  strength ;  and  if  many  of  these 
were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed 
the  work  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and 
honourable  condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and 
generous  matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son,  were  doubtless 
fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed 
a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated 
the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to 
overspread  the  floor  of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the 
triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel, 
and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six  hundred 
pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  deno- 

r  CotMtasttD.  He  Adrninistrando  Imperio,  I.  ii.  c.  50,  SI,  52. 

•  The  rock  of  Leacate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  island 

and  diocese.  Had  In:  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
so  well  known  to  the  readersof  Ovid  (Epist.  Sappho)  and  the  Spectator, 
be  might  hue  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church. 

t  L*urateu*is  mihi  juravit  episeopus,  ipjotannis  ccclesiam  suam 
dchere  Nicep horo  aureos  centum  persolvcrc,  similiter  et  ceteras  plus 
rninusve  secundum  vires  sua*.  'Liutpraud  in  Legit,  p.  489.) 

!  CoMtantioe,  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74,  75,  76.  p.  195.  197.  ill  Script. 
poet  Tbeophanem,]  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  har. 
Inrous  words:  har  ha  cons,  says  he,  it]  twv  ttoWidv  a)iaUia,  nayov  yap 
mrotrrOH  <mvuKtintiv.  Ducange'labours  on  some ;  hut  he  was  not 
a  weaver. 

x  The  rnanufar hires  r,f  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo 
PakandtM  (Hut.  Sicnb  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script.  Reran  Itaiica- 
mm,  torn.  v.  p  280.)  i<  a  copy  of  thoee  of  Greece.  Without  tranfcrib. 
ing  In*  declamatory  lenteuce*,  winch  I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I  shall 
observe,  that  in  this  passage  the  strange  word  exarentaiimala  is  very 


mination :  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian 
die,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of  the  needle  ;  and 
the  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece 
might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane."  In  his 
description  of  the  Greek  manufactures,  an  historian 
of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  according  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the 
texture,  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  and 
materials  of  the  embroidery,  A  single,  or  even  a 
double  or  treble,  thread  was  thought  sufficient  for 
ordinary  sale  ;  but  the  union  of  six  threads  com- 
posed a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly  work- 
manship. Among  the  colours,  he  celebrates,  with 
affectation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the 
scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The 
embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk  or  gold :  the 
more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  sur- 
passed by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the 
altar  often  glittered  with  precious  stones ;  and  the 
figures  were  delineated  in  strings  of  oriental  pearls." 
Till  the  twelfth  century,  Greece  alone,  of  all  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  was  possessed  of  the  in- 
sect who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  workmen 
who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant 
luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the 
dexterity  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs:  the  caliphs 
of  the  east  and  west  scorned  to  borrow  from  the 
unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and  two 
cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were  famous 
for  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
portation, of  silk.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
Sicily  by  the  Normans  ;  and  this  emi-  transported  from 
gration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  vie-  Greece  to  Sicily. 
tory  of  Roger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hos- 
tilities of  every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth, 
Athens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked  with 
a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both 
sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  Greek  emperor.y  The  king  of  Sicily 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present ;  and, 
in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only 
the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine  historian, 
under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in 
the  service  of  Darius.z  A  stately  edifice,  in  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  this 
industrious  colony;*  and  the  art  was  propagated 
by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  western  world.     The  decay 

properly  changed  for  exanthemata  by  Carisius,  the  first  editor.  Fal- 
candus  lived  about  the  year  1190. 

y  Indead  intcriora  Graeciae  progressi,  Corintliium,  Thebas,  Athenas, 
antiqua  nobilitate  celehres,  expugnant ;  et,  maxima  ibidem  praedii 
direpta,  opifice*  etiam,  qui  sericos  pannos  texere  Boleut,  nb  ignomiuiam 
fmperatoris  illius,  suirpie  nrincipis  gloriam,  captivos  deducunt.  ttuos 
Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Sicilia;  metropoli  collocans,  artem  texendi  suos 
edocere  praecipit;  et  exhinc  prasdicta  ars  ilia,  prius  ii  Gratis  taiilum 
inter  chiistiauos  habita,  Romania  patere  cu?pit  ingenue.  (Otho 
I'risingen.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  I.  i.e.  33.  in  Muratori  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  vi.  p.  068.)  Thisexception  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate  Lisbon 
and  Almeria  in  sericorum  pannornm  opificio  praenobilissimie,  (in  Chron. 
apud  Muratori,  Annali  d'Jtalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  415.) 

/.  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  I.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65.  He  describes  these  Greeks  as 
skilled  evmpiovi  uOova?  vt/iatveiv,  as  isy   7rpoaavoex<>vrav  "ru"/  <•£<'/"- 

■  Hugo  Fah-andus  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.  The  Arabs  had  not. 
introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in  the 
plains  of  Palermo. 
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of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian 
cities.  In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed 
the  lucrative  monopoly.b  A  domestic  revolution 
dispersed  the  manufacturers  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps ;  and  thirteen  years  after  this  event,  the  statutes 
of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees, 
and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.c  The  northern 
climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of  the 
silkworm  ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England"1 
is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy 
and  China. 

Revenue  of  the  ^  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the 
Greek  empire,  vague  and  scanty  memorials  of  the 
times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of  the  taxes, 
the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek  empire. 
From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  rivulets 
of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  imperial  re- 
servoir a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the 
relative  magnitude  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the  state  to  the 
capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace  to 
the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited 
the  east  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here,"  says 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "  in  the  queen  of  cities,  that 
the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually  de- 
posited, and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious 
magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is  said, 
that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her  sovereign 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  which  are  levied  on 
the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants 
of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea 
and  land."6  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority 
of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable  ;  but  as  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly 
income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am 
tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals 
of  the  Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that 
was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  second,  will 
suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their 
supplies  and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael, 
before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check 
or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son,  by 
a  free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which  he 
inherited  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  the 

b  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by  the 
more  authentic  biographer  Nicholas  Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  this  curious 
passage  in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  378.) 

c  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  his  Italian 
Antiquities,  (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  46 — 48.) 

d  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the 
year  1620.  (Anderson's  Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.1  but  it 
is  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spital fields 
colony. 

e  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p.  44—52.  The 
Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous  child 
Baratier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and 
fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  travels. 

f  See  the  contiuuator  of  Theophanes,  (I.  iv.  p.  107.)  Cedrenus,  (p. 
544.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  157.) 


fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband/  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned 
than  his  valour  and  fortune  :  his  victorious  armies 
were  paid  and  rewarded  without  breaking  into  the 
mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about 
eight  millions  sterling,)  which  lie  had  buried  in  the 
subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.^  Such  accumu- 
lation of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  policy  ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to 
compute  the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are 
still  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies  ;  and 
both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military 
power,  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might   be   consumed   for   _ 

Pomp  and 

the  present  wants,  or  reserved  for  the  luxury  of  the 
future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  emPerors- 
most  sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure 
of  the  emperor;  and  his  discretion  only  could  define 
the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The  princes  of 
Constantinople  were  far  removed  from  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons,  they 
were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer 
air,  from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They 
enjoyed,  or  affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of 
the  vintage  :  their  leisure  was  amused  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  chace  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fish- 
ing; and,  in  the  summer  heats,  they  were  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas  ; 
but,  instead  of  the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives 
to  hide  itself  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature, 
the  marble  structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to 
expose  the  riches  of  the  lord,  and  the  labours  of  the 
architect.  The  successive  casualties  of  inheritance 
and  forfeiture  had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor 
of  many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of 
which  twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministers  of 
state  ;  but  the  great  palace,h  the  centre  xi,e  paiace  0f 
of  the  imperial  residence,  was  fixed  Constantinople. 
during  eleven  centuries  to  the  same  position,  between 
the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  gardens,  which  descended  by  many  a  terrace  to 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice 
of  the  first  Constantine  was  a  copy,  or  rival,  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  the  gradual  improvements  of  his 
successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the 
old  world,1  and  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Byzantine 
palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins, 

ir  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  225)  instead  of  pounds,  uses  the  more 
classic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  s<-nse  and  strict  com- 
putation, would  multiply  sixty-fold  the  treasure  of  Basil. 

h  For  a  copious  and  minute  description  of  the  imperial  palace,  see 
the  Constantinop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  113-123.)  of  Ducange,  the 
Tillemont  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  has  laborious  Germany  produced 
two  antiquarians  more  laborious  and  accurate  than  these  two  natives  of 
lively  France. 

i  The  Byzantine  palace  surpasses  the  capitol,  the  palace  of  Perga- 
mus,  the  Rufinian  wood,  (0a.6po*  a^aAjia,)  the  temple  of  Adrian  at 
Cyzicus,  the  pyramids,  the  Pharos,  &c.  according  to  the  epigram 
(Antholog.  Grsec.  I.  iv.  p.  488,  489.  Brodsei,  apud  Wechel)  ascribed 
to  Julian,  ex-pra-fect  of  Egypt.  Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams,  some 
lively,  are  collected  in  Brunck  ;  (Analect.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p.  495—510.) 
but  this  is  wantiDg. 
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by  au  unquestionable  pre-eminence  of  strength, 
size,  and  magnificence. k  But  the  toil  and  treasure 
of  so  manj-  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irregular 
pile  :  each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the 
character  of  the  times  and  of  the  founder;  and  the 
want  of  space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch 
who  demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction, 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the 
emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample 
scope  for  his  domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A 
favourite  ambassador,  who  had  astonished  the  Ab- 
bassides  themselves  by  his  pride  and  liberality, 
presented  on  bis  return  the  model  of  a  palace,  which 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly 
copied  and  surpassed  :  the  new  buildings  of  Theo- 
philus1 were  accompanied  with  gardens,  and  with 
live  churches,  one  of  which  was  conspicuous  for 
size  and  beauty:  it  was  crowned  with  three  domes, 
the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of  Italian 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles 
of  various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a 
semicircular  portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the 
Greek  tigma,  was  supported  by  fifteen  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  were 
of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before  the 
sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bason  was  lined  and  encompassed  with 
plates  of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
the  bason,  instead  of  water,  was  replenished  with 
the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to 
the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince. 
He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised 
by  a  marble  staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace. 
Below  the  throne  were  seated  the  officers  of  his 
guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  of 
the  circus  ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the 
people,  and  the  place  below  was  covered  with  troops 
of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The  square 
was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure  ; 
and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual 
distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the 
hand  of  the  empress  herself.  The  long  series  of  the 
apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  deco- 
rated with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  magnifi- 
cence employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  artists 
as  the  times  could  afford  :  but  the  taste  of  Athens 
would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly 
labours;  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and  branches, 
which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  warbling  their 

W  Oonstantinopolitanum  Palatium  non  piilrhritudiric  solum,  verum 
etiani  fortitndine,  omnibus  qua*  uoqnara  rideron  munitioni bug  pra;- 
<    ■     Liatprand,  Hurt.  1.  r.  c.  9.  p.  405.) 

i  See  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophane*,  (p.  59.  61.  860 

whom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  ami  concise  abstract  of  Le  Beau. 
(BM.  dc  Bai  Empire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  430.  438.) 

m  In  ^nreo  tnclinio  0,11*  pra-stautior  eft  pars  potpntissimns  [the 
umrpcr  Romanui)  dejfens  ceteris  partes  IfiliiH,  dJftribuerat  'I. ml 
pranfl.  Hut.  I.  v  c.  U.  p.  409.)  PoT  this  lax  signification  of  triclinium, 
1  ;m  tria  rel  plura  *Aun  scilicet  -.tyc  complectens,)  see  T)ncari(.'e 
Gtoa*.  f.raec  et  OmemtiOM  tut  ./oiiiville,  p.  240.)  arid  Reiske,  'act 
Cwtintromn  de  Ceremoniia,  p.  7  , 


artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of 
the  natural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their 
brethren  of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus, 
of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were  not 
less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their 
residence ;  and  the  portion  of  the  palace  most 
splendid  and  august,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  golden  triclinium.™  With  becoming  modesty, 
the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  Furniture  and 
imitate  their  sovereign,  and  when  they  attendance. 
passed  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their 
robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  children  for  kings.11  A  matron  of  Pelopon- 
nesus," who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or 
vanity  to  visit  the  greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In 
a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Con- 
stantinople, her  age  or  indolence  declined  the 
fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage  :  the  soft  litter  or  bed 
of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  often 
robust  slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy 
distances,  a  band  of  three  hundred  was  selected  for 
the  performance  of  this  service.  She  was  enter- 
tained in  the  Byzantine  palace  with  filial  reverence, 
and  the  honours  of  a  queen  ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already 
described  the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of 
Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  ;  but  the 
most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in  three 
hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred 
were  eunuchs  ;p  "  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says 
the  historian,  "  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more 
congenial  to  such  insects,  than  a  shepherd's  dairy 
to  the  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her  lifetime, 
she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament  instituted  Leo, 
the  son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms 
were  added  to  the  imperial  domain ;  and  three 
thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by 
their  new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the 
Italian  coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private 
matron,  we  may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are 
confined  by  a  narrow  circle ;  and,  whatsoever  may 
be  its  value,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more 
innocence  and  safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than 
by  the  steward  of  the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  Emom  ^  f. 
levels  the  distinctions  of  noble    and  ties  of  the  im- 

...  ,  .     ,        .,  •  ■       ,i       penal  family. 

plebeian  birth,   the    sovereign   is   the 

sole  fountain  of  honour;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the 

palace  and  the  empire,  depends  on  the  titles  and 

n  In  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  regum  filiis  videntnr 
periimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantinc  l'Empereur 
[p.  46.)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (torn.  i.  p.  49.) 

o  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the 
Life  of  Basil,  by  his  grandson  Constantine,  (c.  74,  75,  76.  p.  195— 197. 

P  Carsamalium  (Kapfiuaiev,  Ducanpe,  Gloss.)  Grjeci  vocanl,  ampu. 
tatis  virilibus  ct  virpr'i,  puerum  eiinuchum  quos  Verdunenses  nierca- 
tores  ob  immensum  lucrum  facere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  dncere. 
rl.iutpr.iml,  I.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  470.)  The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable 
slave-trade!  Yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  tenth  century,  such 
active  speculations  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 
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offices  which  are  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his 
arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from  Ves- 
pasian to  Alexius  Comnenus,")  the  Cccsar  was  the 
second  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after 
the  supreme  title  of  Augustus  was  more  freely 
communicated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  To  elude  without  violating  his  pro- 
mise to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to 
reward  the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty 
Alexius  interposed  a  new  and  supereminent  dig- 
nity. The  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue 
allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  emperor,  (sebastos  and  autocrator,)  and  the 
union  produced  the  sonorous  title  of  sebastocrator. 
He  was  exalted  above  the  Caesar  on  the  first  step 
of  the  throne :  the  public  acclamations  repeated 
his  name  ;  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head 
and  feet.  The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the 
purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or 
tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the  Persian 
kings/  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or 
silk,  almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and 
jewels  :  the  crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal 
circle  and  two  arches  of  gold :  at  the  summit,  the 
point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or 
cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended 
on  either  cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the 
sebastocrator  and  Cassar  were  green  ;  and  on  their 
open  coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were 
more  sparingly  distributed.  Beside  and  below  the 
Cassar,  the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  pan-hyper- 
sebastos  and  the  protosebastos,  whose  sound  and 
signification  will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply 
a  superiority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name 
of  Augustus  ;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of 
the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen 
and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  daughter 
of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond  complacency,  this 
artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours  ;  but  the 
science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city ;  and  this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched 
by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To  their  favourite 
sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the  more  lofty  ap- 
pellation of  lord  or  despot,  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed 
immediately  after  the  person  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  five  titles  of,  1.  Despot;  2.  Sebasto- 
crator;   3.  Caesar;   4.  P  an-hy  per  sebastos  ;   and,  5. 

q  See  the  Alexiad  (1.  iii.  p.  78,  79.)  of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  except  in 
filial  piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle  de Montpensier.  In  her 
awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  Eiutn/jiovap- 
Xw,  the  inventor  of  this  royal  art,  the  Tex"n  rexvu>v,  and  art^rum 

r  STeyujua,  sec/xnw,  cSiaOii/ja  ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p.  14,  15. 
Ducauge  has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Conslanti. 
nople,  Rome,  France,  &c.  (sur  Joinville,  xxv.  p.  289—303.)  but  of  his 
thirty-four  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  description. 
b  Pars  exstans  curis,  solo  diademate  dispar, 
Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  Cura-Pulati  ; 
says  the  African  Corippus;  (de  Laudibus  Juslini,  L  i.  136.)  and  in  the 
same  century  (the  sixth)  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who,  virgil  aurea 
decoratus,  inter  nmnerosa  obseqilia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  iucederet. 
(Variar.  vii.  5.)     But   this  great  officer,  unknown,  cu'en-i-ym^o',-,  exer- 
cising no  function,  vvv  de  ovdefiiai,  was  cast  down  by  the  modern  Greeks 
to  the  fifteenth  rank.   (Codiu.  c.  5.  p.  65.) 

t  Nicctas  (in  Manuel.  1.  vii.  c.  i.)  defines  him  cur  i"i  Aantni>  0an'n 


Protosebastos  ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes 
of  his  blood :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  ma- 
jesty, but  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions, 
their  existence  was  useless,  and  their  authority 
precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substan- 

J„  ,       Officers    of     the 

tial  powers  ot  government  must  be  palace,  the  state, 
divided  and  exercised  by  the  minis- a"du,earn,y- 
ters  of  the  palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army. 
The  titles  alone  can  differ ;  and  in  the  revolution 
of  ages,  the  counts  and  praefects,  the  praetor  and 
quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while  their  servants 
rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours  of  the 
state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object 
to  the  person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  cere- 
monies of  the  palace  form  the  most  respectable 
department.  The  curopalata,s  so  illustrious  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the  protoves- 
tiare,  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his  juris- 
diction was  extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of 
pomp  and  luxury  ;  and  he  presided  with  his  silver 
wand  at  the  public  and  private  audience.  2.  In 
the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
logothcte,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  finances :  the  principal  officers  were 
distinguished  as  the  logothetes  of  the  domain,  of 
the  posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  trea- 
sure ;  and  the  great  logothete,  the  supreme  guardian 
of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies.'  His  discern- 
ing eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration  ;  and  he 
was  assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch 
or  praefect  of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red 
or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
signature  of  the  emperor  alone.u  The  introductor 
and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the 
great  chiaus*  and  the  dragoman/  two  names  of 
Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar  to  the 
sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble  style  and 
service  of  guards,  the  domestics  insensibly  rose  to 
the  station  of  generals  ;  the  military  themes  of  the 
east  and  west,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  often  divided,  till  the  great  domestic  was 
finally  invested  with  the  universal  and  absolute 
command  of  the  land  forces.  The  protostrator,  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the 
emperor  when  he  mounted  on  horseback  :  he  gra- 
dually became  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  domestic 

KayKe\apiov,  cot  6'EWrtver  znroiev  AcvyotfeTiiv.  Yet  the  epithet  of 
M67a?  was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicus.  (Ducauge,  torn.  i.  p.  822, 
823.) 

u  From  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470.)  the  imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on 
some  original  acts,  was  a  mixture  of  Vermillion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple. 
The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared  in  his  prerogative,  always  marked 
in  green  ink  the  indiction,  and  the  month.  See  the  Dictionnaire 
Diplomatique,  (torn.  i.  p.  511— 513.)  a  valuable  abridgment. 

x  The  sultan  sent  a  Siao»t  to  Alexius;  (Anna  Comnena,  I.  Ti.  p.  170. 
Ducangead  loc.)and  Pachymer often  speaks  of  the /ueyas-  Tfuonc.  (I.  vii. 
c.  1.  I.  xii.  c.  30.  I.  xiii.  c.  22.)  The  Chiaoush  basha  is  now  at  the  head 
of  700  officers.  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349  octavo  edition.) 

y  Tagerman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter;  (D'Herbelot, 
p.  S54,  855.)  7TPMT09  twk  fp/mnieuuiv  oi/r  kikwu!  ovo/ja^ouai  ipaio^avuvi, 
says  Codinus,  (c.  v.  No.  70.  p.  67  )  See  Villeliardouin,  (No.  96.)  Bus. 
bequius,  (Epist.  iv.  p.  338.)  and  Ducange.  (Observations  sur  Villehar. 
douin,  and  Gloss.  (jra?c.  et  Latin.) 
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in  the  field  :  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train  of  hunting 
and  hawking.  The  stratopedarch  was  the  great 
judge  of  the  camp  ;  the  protospat/iaire  commanded 
the  guards ;  the  constable,'  the  great  mteriareh, 
and  the  acohjth,  were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the 
Franks,  the  barbarians,  and  the  Yarangi.  or  English. 
the  mercenary  strangers,  who,  in  the  decay  of  the 
national  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine 
armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  duke;  in  his  absence  they 
obeyed  the  great  drungaire  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in 
his  place,  the  emir,  or  admiral,  a  name  of  Saracen 
extraction.*  but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  officers, 
and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate,  the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  was 
framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments,  their  dress 
and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations  and  respective 
pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  exquisite 
labour  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a 
free  people  ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when 
this  baseless  fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and 
servitude,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
empire.b 

Adoration  of  the  The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most 
emperor.  humble  postures,  which  devotion  has 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration?  of 
falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet 
of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  Diocletian  from 
Persian  servitude;  but  it  was  continued  and  aggra- 
vated till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waved, 
from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating 
reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the 
royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  sovereigns,  the  ca- 
liphs of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome. 
In  his  transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,4  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and 
Reception  of  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his 
ambassadors,  sincerity  cannot  disguise  the  abase- 
ment of  his  first  audience.  When  he  approach- 
ed the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  be- 
gan to  warble  their  notes,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold. 
With  his  two  companions  Liutprand  was  com- 
pelled   to   bow  and    fall    prostrate  ;    and   thrice  he 

*  Koto-,av\m,  or  Kni/To-jauXoc,  a  corruption  from  the  Latin  Comes 
stabftli,  or  tl.i-  Preach  Connetable.  In  a  military  sense,  il  RU  used  by 
tlie  Creeks  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 

*  It  was  directly  hot  rowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  GuUMOM  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  anions  the  great 
officers. 

b  This  sketch  of  honours  and  offices  is  drawn  from  George  CodilTUI 
Curopalata,  who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople   hy  the  Turk*  : 

hu  elaborate,  thongh  trifling',   work  (de  Officii*   Ecclesia  et  Aulas 

I     P      has   MM    illustrated  hy  the  notes  of  Goar,  and  three    hooks  of 
Gretaer,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

c  The  rcs|>ei  ii'ul  •alul.it  ion  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  nil  on, 
is  the  root  of  the  Latin  word,  titloro  ntlurnre.  See  our  learned  Seidell, 
'vol.  in.  p.  14';  —  MV  942.]  in  his  Titles  of  Honour.  It  seems,  from  the 
first  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 


touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead.     He  arose, 
but  in  the  short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted 
by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  im- 
perial figure  appeared  in  new  and  more  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty 
and  majestic  silence.     In  this  honest  and  curious 
narrative  the  bishop   of  Cremona  represents   the 
ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  still 
practised  in  the  sublime  Porte,  and  which  were 
preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of  Muscovy 
or  Russia.      After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea  and 
land,  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassa- 
dor halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted 
by  the  formal  officers  to  the  hospitable  palace  pre- 
pared for   his   reception ;    but   this  palace  was  a 
prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  prohibited  all  social 
intercourse  either  with  strangers  or  natives.     At  his 
first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts  of  his  master, 
slaves,  and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armour.     The 
ostentatious  payment  of  the  officers  and  troops  dis- 
played before  his  eyes  the  riches  of  the  empire  :  he 
was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,e  in  which  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the 
esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks  :  from  his  own 
table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour,  sent 
the  plates  which  he  had  tasted;  and  his  favourites 
were  dismissed   with  a  robe   of  honour.f    In  the 
morning  and   evening  of  each  day,  his  civil  and 
military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace  ; 
their  labour  was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the 
smile,  of  their  lord  ;  his  commands  were  signified 
by  a  nod  or  a  sign  :  but  all  earthly  greatness  stood 
silent,  and   submissive  in   his   presence.      In    his 
regular  or  extraordinary  processions    Processions  and 
through    the  capital,  he  unveiled  his     »ccIamati°»s- 
person  to  the  public  view  :  the  rites  of  policy  were 
connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to 
the  principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Greek  calendar.     On  the  eve  of  these 
processions,  the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the 
monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets 
were    cleared    and    purified ;    the   pavement  was 
strewed  with  flowers  ;  the  most  precious  furniture, 
the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were 
displayed  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a 
severe  discipline  restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult 
of  the   populace.     The  march  was   opened  by  the 
military  officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops:  they 
were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  civil  government :  the  person  of  the 
emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domes- 
tics, and  at  the  church  door  he  was  solemnly  re- 
el The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw 
or  suffered   in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  himself. 
(Hist   I.  vi.  c.  1 — 4.  p.  469 — 471.     Legatio  ad  Nicephoium  Phocam,  p. 
479-489.) 

e  Anions  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  hoy  balanced,  on  his  fore- 
head, a  pike,  or  pole,  Iwenty-fonr  feet  long,  with  a  cross  bar  of  two 
cubits  a  little  below  the  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured 
fcomjteitrattj  together, and  singly,  climbed,  stood,  played,  descended, 
Sec.  ita  me  Itllpidnm  reddidit:  ill  i  urn  mirabilius  nescio,  (p.  470.)  At 
another  repast  an  homily  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 

read  elatfl  voce  non  Latine,  (p.  483.) 

f  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala,  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic  a 
robe  of  honour.  (Reiske,  Not.  in  Ceremon.  p.  84.) 
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ceived  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task 
of  applause  was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and 
spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd.  The  most  con- 
venient stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the 
blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus  ;  and  their 
furious  conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were 
insensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From 
either  side  they  echoed  in  responsive  melody  tlie 
praises  of  the  emperor ;  their  poets  and  musicians 
directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  s  and  victory  were 
the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations 
were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and 
the  church  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway, 
they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin, •>  Gothic,  Persian, 
French,  and  even  English  language,1  by  the  mer- 
cenaries who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  cha- 
racter of  those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery 
has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling 
volume,k  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times  might 
enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the  calmer 
reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest,  that  the 
same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character 
and  every  reign  :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private 
rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his  own  voice  had 
been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  con- 
spired against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.1 
„    .        ,  ,         The  princes  of  the  north,  of  the  na- 

Marnage  of  the  . 

Caesars  with  fo-  tions,  says  Constantine,  without  faith 
reign  na  ions.  ^  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by  their 
marriage  with  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of 
their  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince. m  The  aged 
monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son,  reveals  the 
secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent 
and  unreasonable  demands.  Every  animal,  says 
the  discreet  emperor,  is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek 
a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  species  ;  and 
the  human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by 
the  distinction  of  language,  religion,  and  manners. 
A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the 
harmony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the  mix- 
ture of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
order and  discord.  Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans:  their  jurispru- 
dence proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a 
stranger  :  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  se- 
nator would  have  scorned  to  match  his  daughter 
with  a  king  :  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony  was  sullied 

g-  noAi'xponCeii'  is  explained  by  ev<pnfju£eti>.  (Codin.  c.  7.  Ducange, 
Gloss.  Grsec.  torn.  i.  p.  1199.) 

h  Ka)KT€p/3eT  Aeovs  iifxirepiv^x  f3espovfi — {3iK7op  cti?  cejufl-ep — /3t]fitiT€ 
Aofitvi  HMwepa-roper  >iv  juouAtoc  axot.  (Ceremon.  c.  75.  p.  215.)  The 
want  of  the  Latin  v,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  13;  nor  do 
they  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language,  these 
strange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

i  hapayfoi  kut«  rt]v  irarptav  */\u><Tcrav  Kat  ovrot,  nyouv  hitXlVlGi 
vo\vxpovi^oviri.  (Codin.  p.  90.)  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words, 
however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation. 

k  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German 
editors,  Leich  and  Reiske.  For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers, 
p.  80.  not.  23.  62 ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95.  240.  not. 
131;  the  processions,  p.  2,  &c.  not.  p.  3,  &c.  the  acclamations,  passim, 
uot.  25,  &c.  the  factions  and  hippodrome,  p.  177 — 214.  not.  9.  93,  &c. 


by  an  Egyptian  wife  ;n  and  the  emperor  Titus  was 
compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with  re- 
luctance the  reluctant  Berenice.0  This  perpetual 
interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of 
the  great  Constantine.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  nations, 
were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange  alli- 
ances had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  city.     The  irrevocable  law   ,m  , 

J  Imaginary   law 

was  inscribed  on  the  altar  of  St.  of  Constantine. 
Sophia  ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  communion  of  the  Romans. 
If  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  by  any  false 
brethren  in  the  Byzantine  history,  they  might  pro- 
duce three  memorable  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  imaginary  law  :  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or  rather 
of  his  father  Constantine  the  fourth,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Romanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince, 
and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy  with 
young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus himself.  To  these  objections  three  answers 
were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and 
established  the  law.     I.  The  deed  and   „.    c 

.  The  first  excep. 

the  guilt  of  Constantine  Copronymus  Koa, 

were  acknowledged.  The  Isaurian 
heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared 
war  against  the  holy  images,  had  indeed  embraced 
a  barbarian  wife.  By  this  impious  alliance  he 
accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the  church  and  of 
posterity.  II.  Romanus  could  not  be  The  second 
alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor  ;  he  A-  D-  9*1. 
was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and 
regardless  of  the  honour,  of  the  monarchy.  His  son 
Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third 
in  rank  in  the  college  of  princes,  at  once  the  sub- 
ject and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious  parent.  The 
Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  christians  ;  and 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption  of 
many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  prepos- 
terous alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could  dis- 
pense from  the  law  of  Constantine :  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
Romanus  ;  and  he  was  reproached,  both  in  his  life 
and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace. 
III.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son 
with  the  daughter  of  Hugo  king  of 
Italy,  a  more  honourable  defence  is  contrived  by 
the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.      Constantine,  the  great 

the  Gothic  games,  p.  221.  not.  Ill  ;  vintage,  p.  217.  not.  109  :  much  more 
information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 

1  Et  privato  Otlioni  et  nuper  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulatio.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  85.) 

m  The  thirteenth  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperii,  may  be  ex. 
plained  and  rectified  by  the  Familiae  Byzantine  of  Uuoaiige. 

n  Sequitiirque  nefas  .Egyptia  conjunx.  (Virgil,  /Eneid  viii.688.)  Vet 
this  Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ions  line  of  kings.  Quid  te 
mutavit,  (says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustus,)  an  quod  regi- 
nam  ineo!  Uxor  mea  est.  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  69.)  Yet  I  much 
question,  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire,;  whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  either  with  Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

o  Bereniceni  invitus  invitam  dimisit.  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.)  Have 
I  observed  elsewhere,  that  this  Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  time  above 
fifty  years  of  age?  The  judicious  Racine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed 
both  her  age  and  her  country. 


The  third, 
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and  holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  the 
Franks:  p  and  his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision 
of  their  future  greatness.  They  alone  were  except- 
ed from  the  general  prohibition:  Hugo  king  of 
France  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne  ;  q 
and  his  daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  her  family  and  nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and 
malice  insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  the 
imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo 
Mas  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of  France  to  the 
simple  county  of  Aries  :  though  it  was  not  denied, 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  His  father  was  a  private  noble  ;  and 
if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from  the  Car- 
lovingian  line,  every  step  Mas  polluted  with  illegi- 
timacy or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the 
famous  Valdrada,  the  concubine,  rather  than  the 
wife,  of  the  second  Lothair;  whose  adultery,  di- 
vorce, and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against 
him  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as 
she  was  styled,  the  great  Bertha,  Mas  successively 
the  M'ife  of  the  count  of  Aries  and  of  the  marquis  of 
Tuscany :  France  and  Italy  Mere  scandalized  by 
her  gallantries  ;  and,  till  the  age  of  threescore,  her 
lovers,  of  every  degree,  were  the  zealous  servants  of 
her  ambition.  The  example  of  maternal  incon- 
tinence Mas  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
three  favourite  concubines  of  Hugo  Mere  decorated 
Mith  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and  Semele/ 
The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Byzantine  court :  her  name  of  Bertha 
Mas  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia  ;  and  she  was  wed- 
ded, or  rather  betrothed,  to  young  Romanus,  the  fu- 
ture heir  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  consum- 
mation of  this  foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by 
the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  the  union  Mas  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Mas  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman, 
birth  :  and  their  two  daughters,  Theophano  and 
Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  princes  of  the 
ou.or.fGer.  earln-  T,,e  eldest  was  bestowed,  as 
Am^"y-  the  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son 
of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  solicited 
this  alliance  Mith  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  the  French  nation  :  but  every 
scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero 
m  ho  had  restored  the  empire  of  the  west.     After  the 

p  Constantine  was  made  to  praise  the  ivyttma  and  irepid>aveta  of  the 
Franks,  with  whom  he  claimed  ■  private  and  public  alliance.  The 
French  writers  laaac  Camiibon  in  Dedicat.  Polybii)  are  highly  de. 
lighted  with  these  compliments. 

'  Nwtantioe  Porphyrogenitiis  Me  Adminiitrat.  Imp.  c  26.)  ex. 
hibits  a  pedigree  and  life  of  the  illustrious  kinjr  Hugo.  [■ntptSKcmuv 
I»l7</t  Ouyorm  )  A  more  correct  idea  may  he  formed  from  the  Criti- 
cism of  Pagi,  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  and  the  Abridgment  of  St.  Marc 
A.  1)   l-a.j-946. 

r  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  I.int  prand  very  nattj. 
rally  add-,  it  quoniam  non  rex  solus  |jj  abutebatur,  earnm  natt  ex  in. 
certis  patribtu  origioem  ducunt:  (Hit*.  I.  iv.  <•  f; .)  for  the  marriage  of 
the  younger  Bertha,  aee  Hist,  I.  v.  e.b.  for  the  incontinence  of  thei  Ider, 
dnlcis  exert  iiio  Hjmen»i,  I.  ii.  c.  \!>.  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Hugo, 
I.  ni.  c  y  \  .1  it  i„u,i  |,ot  he  brgot,  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona  was 
a  lorer  ot  vandal. 

•  Licet  ilia  Imperatrix  Grave*  afbi  et  aliii  fuisset  satis  utilis,  et  op. 
tima,  &t.  is  the   pieamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud   Pagi,  torn.  iv. 


Despotic  power. 


death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband,  Theophano 
governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Germany,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and  the  Latins 
have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her 
country .s  In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every 
prejudice  Mas  lost,  and  every  consideration  of  dig- 
nity Mas  superseded,  by  the  stronger  argument  of 
necessity  and  fear.     A  pagan  of  the   „,  ,  , 

r    °  Wolodomir  of 

north,  AVolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia, 
Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Roman  purple  ;  and  his  claim  was  enforced  by  the 
threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the 
ofl'er  of  a  powerful  succour  against  a  domestic  rebel. 
A  victim  of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Grecian 
princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and 
condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  a  hopeless  exile 
on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  polar  circle.'  Yet  the  marriage  of 
Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of 
her  grandson  Jeroslaus  was  recommended  by  her 
imperial  descent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I. 
sought  a  wife  on  the  last  borders  of  Europe  and 
Christendom.11 

In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  em- 
peror Mas  the  first  slave  of  the  cere- 
monies which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which 
regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in 
the  palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  soli- 
tude. But  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung 
on  his  arbitrary  will  :  and  the  firmest  minds,  su- 
perior to  the  allurements  of  pomp  and  luxury,  may 
be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  com- 
manding their  equals.  The  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the 
senate  were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher." A  lethargy  of  servitude  had  benumbed  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks :  in  the  wildest  tumults  of  re- 
bellion they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free  con- 
stitution; and  the  private  character  of  the  prince 
was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their  public 
happiness.  Superstition  rivetted  their  chains ;  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  the  patriarch  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they 
pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  his  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he  en- 
gaged to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
capital  punishments  of  death  and  mu- 

.  Coronation  oath. 

tilation  ;  his  orthodox  creed  was  sub- 

A.  F>   98!).  No.  3.     Her  marriage  and   principal  actions  may  be  found 
in  Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St.  Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 

t  Cedrt'tms,  torn.  ii.  p.  609.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  221.  Elmacin,  Hist. 
Saracenica,  I.  iii.  c.  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  l'a«i* 
Crilica,  A.  D.  987.  No.  G.  a  singular  concourse  !  Wolodomir  and  Anne 
are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Yet  we  know  his 
vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

ii  HenricUS  primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  re^'is 
Jeroslai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father 
gratanter  filiam  CUmmultisdonis  misit.  This  event  happened  iii  the  year 
1051.  Seethe  passages  of  the  original  chronicles  in  Bouquet's  Historians 
of  Prance,  (torn.  xi.  p.  29.  159.  161.  319.  384.481.)  Voltaire  might  won- 
der at  this  alliance  ;  but  he  should  not  have  owned  his  ignorance  of  the 
country,  religion,  &c.  of  Jeroslaus— a  name  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Russian  annals. 

x  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  philosopher  (Ixxviii.)  ne  senatus.con 
•ulta  amplius  tiant,  speaks  the  language  of  naked   despotism,  ef  ou  to 

/lotapx""  KpaTOv  T>1»  TOI/TWVai/IJTTTUI  dlOIKnfflV,  KOLI  OKaipOK  KUI   UUTaiOV 

to  axptjiov  /iCTO  tmv  xp"av  irapcxn/uvwii  avvumeaOat. 
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scribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of 
the  holy  church. *  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was 
loose  and  indefinite :  he  swore,  not  to  his  people, 
but  to  an  invisible  judge,  and  except  in  the  inex- 
piable guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were 
always  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right, 
and  to  absolve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their 
sovereign.  The  Greek,  ecclesiastics  were  themselves 
the  subjects  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  at  the  nod  of  a 
tyrant  the  bishops  were  created,  or  transferred,  or 
deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious  death  : 
whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence,  they 
could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  republic ;  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what  he 
secretly  envied,  the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Roman 
brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despotism 
is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  neces- 
sity. In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his 
sacred  and  laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his 
vice  and  folly,  he  drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for 
his  hands  ;  and  the  motions  of  the  royal  image  are 
ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some  minister 
or  favourite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest 
to  exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In 
some  fatal  moment,  the  most  absolute  monarch  may 
dread  the  reason  or  the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves  ; 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  whatever  is  gained 
in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and  solidity,  of 
regal  power. 

Military  force  of  Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  as- 
Sararen^andthe  sume*  whatever  claims  he  may  assert, 
Franks.  it  js  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ulti- 

mately depend  to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  the  crusades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the 
remote  monarchy  of  China)  was  occupied  and  dis- 
puted by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  mili- 
tary strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
their  courage,  their  arts  and  riches,  and  their  obedi- 
ence to  a  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action 
all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far  inferior 
to  their  rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks, 
and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 
Navy  of  the  ^he  weaith  of  the  Greeks  enabled 
Greeks.  them  to  purchase  the  service  of  the 
poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power  for 

y  Codinus  (de  Officiis,  c.  xvii.  p.  120,  121.)  gives  an  idea  of  this  oath 
so  strong  to  the  church  wfiot  nat  ivna-iut  dov\ot  nat  vlot  tm?  aytat 
eKK\n<riar,  so  weak  to  the  people  kcu  an-exec^'  (povwv  kcu  atipwrtiptaa- 
fxtav  nai  oyiotiiiv  touto(?  Kara  to  duvarov. 

x  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  N  icephorus  to  the  ambassador  of  Otho, 
Nee  est  in  mari  domino  tno  classium  Humerus.  Navigantium  fortitudo 
mihi  soli  inest,  qui  cum  classibus  aggrediar,  bello  maritimasejus  civi- 
tatesdemoliar ;  et  quae  tluminibus  sunt  vicina  redigam  in  fa'illam. 
(Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  in  Muratori  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  He  observes  in  another 
place,  qui  caeleris  praestant  Venetici  sunt  et  Amalphitani. 

a  Nee  ipsa  capiet  eum  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  qua  ortus  est  pauper 
et  pellicea  Saxonia:  pecunia  qua  pollemus  omnes  nationes  super  eum 
invitabimus:  et  quasi  Keramicum  confringemus.  (Liutprand  in  Legat. 
p.  487.)  The  two  books,  de  administrando  imperio,  perpetually  incul- 
cate the  same  policy. 


the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance  of 
their  enemies.2  A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  ex- 
changed the  gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of 
the  Sclavonians  and  Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and 
Russians  :  their  valour  contributed  to  the  victories 
of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  ;  and  if  a  hostile  people 
pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier,  they  were  recalled 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  desire  of 
peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant 
tribe.3  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
was  always  claimed,  and  often  possessed,  by  the 
successors  of  Constantine.  Their  capital  was  filled 
with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers  ;  the  situ- 
ation of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep 
gulfs,  and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  sub- 
jects to  the  exercise  of  navigation ;  and  the  trade 
of  Venice  and  Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen 
to  the  imperial  fleet.6  Since  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had 
not  been  enlarged  ;  and  the  science  of  naval  archi- 
tecture appears  to  have  declined.  The  art  of  con- 
structing those  stupendous  machines  which  dis- 
played three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising 
above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other,  was  unknown 
to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to 
the  mechanicians  of  modern  days.c  The  Dromones,d 
or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  con- 
tent with  two  tiers  of  oars  ;  each  tier  was  composed 
of  five  and  twenty  benches ;  and  two  rowers  were 
seated  on  each  bench,  who  plied  their  oars  on  either 
side  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add  the  cap- 
tain or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action,  stood  erect 
with  his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to 
manage  the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play 
against  the  enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole 
crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the 
double  service  of  mariners  and  soldiers  ;  they  were 
provided  with  defensive  and  offensive  arms,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through 
the  port-holes  of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  ships  of  war  were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  con- 
struction ;  and  the  labours  of  combat  and  navigation 
were  more  regularly  divided  between  seventy  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manage- 
able size  ;  and  as  the  cape  of  Malea  in  Pelopon- 
nesus was  still  clothed  with  its  ancient  terrors, 
an  imperial  fleet  was  transported  five  miles  over 

b  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Opera,  torn, 
vi.  p  825—848.)  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Gu- 
diiis,  by  the  laborious  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  372-379.) 
relates  to  the  Naumachia  or  naval  war. 

c  Even  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  These  were  for  real  use:  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy  Phi. 
ladelphus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  according  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  (Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  231—236.)  is  compared 
as  i\  to  one,  with  an  English  100  gun  ship. 

d  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  &c.  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tiers  of 
oars,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who 
pervert  the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appellation  ut 
Triremes.  The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guiky  of  the  same 
inaccuracy. 
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land  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.e  The  principles 
of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any  change 
since  the  time  of  Tlmcydides  :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
still  advanced  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front, 
and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the 
feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.  A  machine  for 
easting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers 
in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  operation  of 
boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets 
of  armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  clear 
and  copious  in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  moderns, 
was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  various  positions 
and  colours  of  a  commanding  flag.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  same  orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to 
halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed  by 
the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the  fire- 
signals  were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to  another  ; 
a  chain  of  eight  stations  commanded  a  space  of  five 
hundred  miles  ;  and  Constantinople  in  a  few  hours 
was  apprized  of  the  hostile  motions  of  the  Saracens 
of  Tarsus. {  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious  and 
minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was  prepared 
for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  galleys,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the 
Pamphylian  style,  was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Asia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four 
thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Russians,  and 
five  thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose 
fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  mountains 
of  Libanus.  Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month, 
was  computed  at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  endless 
recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of  clothes  and 
linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses, 
and  of  stores  and  utensils  of  every  description, 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island,  but 
amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing 
colony.* 
„     .        ,  ,  The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did 

Tactics  and  cha- 
racter of  the         not,  like  that  of  gunpowder,  produce  a 

total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of 
Constantine  owed  their  deliverance  ;  and  they  were 
employed  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect. 
Rut  they  were  either  less  improved,  or  less  suscep- 
tible of  improvements  :  the  engines  of  antiquity,  the 
catapults,  balistae,  and  battering-rams,  were  still  of 
most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and 

«  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  Ixi.p.  185.  He  calmly 
praises  the  stratagem  as  a /Joi/An*  vvutTtin  km  aotyw,  but  the  sailing 
round  I'eloponnesus  is  described  by  bis  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavi- 
gati»n  of  a  thousand  miles. 

i  The  rontinuator  of  Tlieonhanes  (1.  iv.  p.  122,  123.)  namesthe  succes- 
»ive  stations,  tbecaftle  of  Luliirn  near  Tarsus,  mount  Aryans,  [samus, 
/Kgilus,  the  hill  of  Mamus,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of  AuxentilM, 
the  son. dial  of  the  Pharus  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirm",  that  the 
news  were  transmitted  <►  Mooct,  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time. 
Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much,  says  nothing.  Ilnw 
much  more  forcible  and  instructive  would  liave  been  the  definition  of 
three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours? 

r  See  the  Cerernonialc  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  p. 
\'<i—  \'.ri.    A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in  different 


defence  of  fortifications ;  nor  was  the  decision  of 
battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  fire  of  a  line 
of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with 
armour  against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel 
and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments  of  de- 
struction and  safety ;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses, 
and  shields,  of  the  tenth  century  did  not,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  essentially  differ  from  those  which 
had  covered  the  companions  of  Alexander  or  Achil- 
les. h  But  instead  of  accustoming  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy 
use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armour  was  laid 
aside  in  light  chariots,  which  followed  the  march, 
till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  resumed 
w  ith  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  encumbrance. 
Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  spears  ;  but  the  Macedonian  pike  was 
shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the 
more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet. 
The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  arrows 
had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors  lament 
the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  recommend,  as  an  advice,  and  a  com- 
mand, that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of  forty, 
should  assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.» 
The  bands,  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred 
strong ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
four  and  sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of  Leo  and  Con- 
stantine were  formed  eight  deep  ;  but  the  cavalry 
charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  reasonable  consider- 
ation, that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not  be  in- 
creased by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes 
doubled,  this  cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  dis- 
trust of  the  courage  of  the  troops,  whose  numbers 
might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line,  but  of  whom 
only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  barbarians.  The  order 
of  battle  must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground, 
the  object,  and  the  adversary ;  but  their  ordinary 
disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  presented  a 
succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most  agreeable 
to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks." 
In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into  the 
intervals  of  the  second  ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking 
into  two  divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  im- 
prove the  victory  or  cover  the  retreat.  Whatever 
authority  could  enact  was  accomplished,  at  least  in 
theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the  exercises 
and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarch.1  Whatever  art  could  produce  from 
the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was  abun- 


parts  of  this  account ;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or  more  stubborn 
than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present  and  fit  for  duty,  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  modern  return,  which  retain  ill  proper 
hands  the  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mysteries. 

h  Sec  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  trept  njrXuiv,  irepi 
ottWcgk,  and  jrepi  ivpvaatat,  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo.with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  those  of  Constantine. 

i  They  observe  tiis  7«p  -rofeiur  7rai/T£\aj?  afieXii"e(ffrtv  •  •  ;  •  «*  TO'v 
'VufXavoit  ta  TruAAa  vvv  ciwUt  cQaX/icna  *<u,e<r0ai.  (Leo,  Tactic,  p.  581. 
Conttantin  p.  1216.)  Vet  such  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Creeks  and 
Romano,  who  despised  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 

k  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669.  and  721.  and  the 
twelfth  with  the  eighteenth  chapter. 

1  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  Ihe  loss  of 
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dantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and  the 
industry  of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither 
authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important 
machine,  the  soldier  himself ;  and  if  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  emperor,"1  his  tactics  seldom 
soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat,  and  pro- 
crastinating the  war.n  Notwithstanding  some  tran- 
sient success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own 
esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand 
and  a  loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  description 
of  the  nation  :  the  author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged 
in  his  capital ;  and  the  last  of  the  barbarians,  who 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens,  or  Franks, 
could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign 
of  Constantinople.  What  spirit  their  government 
and  character  denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in 
some  degree  by  the  influence  of  religion ;  but  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only  teach  them  to  suffer 
and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus,  who  restored 
for  a  moment  the  discipline  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honours  of 
martyrdom  on  the  christians  who  lost  their  lives  in 
a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  this  political 
law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch, 
the  bishops,  and  the  principal  senators :  and  they 
strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  that  all 
who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier, 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful." 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have 

Character  and 

tactics  of  the  been  compared  with  the  tears  of  the 
Saracens.  primitive  Moslems  when  they  were 
held  back  from  battle ;  and  this  contrast  of  base 
superstition  and  high-spirited  enthusiasm,  unfolds 
to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival  nations. 
The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs p  had  undoubtedly 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  compa- 
nions of  the  prophet.  Yet  their  martial  creed  still 
represented  the  Deity  as  the  author  of  war:*1  the 
vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism  still  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among  the  Sara- 
cens who  dwelt  on  the  christian  borders,  it  was 
frequently  rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame. 
Their  regular  force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves 
who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the  person  and 
accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord  ;  but  the  mus- 
sulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  pro- 
claimed a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich 
were  ambitious  of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of 

discipline  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scruple, 
(Proem,  p.  537.)  the  reproaches  of  ajueXeia,  aTafia,  aivfxvaaia  ieiXta, 
&c.  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  deserved  in  the 
next  generation  by  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 

m  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (I.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  353.)  the  form  of  the  emperor's 
trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the  singers 
chanted  "  thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool !"  and  the  people 
shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

n  Leo  observes  (Tactic,  p.  668.)  that  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
nation  whatsoever  is  ewicr<pa\e<:  and  ewimv&wov  ;  the  words  are  strong, 
and  the  remark  is  true;  yet  if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Romans,  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 

o  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  202,  203.)  and  Cedrenus,  (Compeud.  p. 
668.)  who  relate  the  design  of  Nicephorus,  most  unfortunately  apply 
the  epithet  of -yei/vaiwr  to  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch. 


God;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the  hepes  of  plun- 
der ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women,  as- 
sumed their  share  of  meritorious  service  by  sending 
their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in 
strength  and  temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom 
they  far  excelled  in  the  management  of  the  horse 
and  the  bow  :  the  massy  silver  of  their  belts,  their 
bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  a  prosperous   nation,  and   except  some   black 
archers  of  the  south,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked 
bravery  of  their  ancestors.     Instead  of  waggons, 
they  were  attended  by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules, 
and  asses  ;  the  multitude  of  these  animals,  whom 
they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  appeared 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host ;  and 
the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by 
the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels 
of  the  east.     Invincible  by  their  patience  of  thirst 
and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by  a  winter's 
cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to 
sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against 
the  surprises  of  the  night.     Their  order  of  battle 
was  a  long  square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines  ;  the 
first  of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry.    In  their  en- 
gagements by  sea  and  land,  they  sustained  with 
patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  seldom 
advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.     But  if  they 
were  repulsed  and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to 
rally  or  renew  the  combat ;  and  their  dismay  was 
heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God 
had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced 
this  fearful  opinion  ;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among 
the  Mahometans  and  christians,  some  obscure  pro- 
phecies' which  prognosticated  their  alternate  de- 
feats.    The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  independent  fragments  were  equal 
to  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  ;  and  in  their 
naval  and  military  armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo 
or  Tunis  might  command  no  despicable  fund  of  skill 
and  industry  and  treasure.     In  their  transactions 
of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes 
of  Constantinople   too   often   felt  that  these  bar- 
barians had  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline  ; 
and  that  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  genius, 
they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of  curi- 
osity and  imitation.     The  model  was  indeed  more 
perfect  than  the  copy  :  their  ships,  and  engines, 
and  fortifications,  were  of  a  less  skilful  construction; 
and  they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  same 

p  The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations,  is 
the  most  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The 
manners  and  arms  of  the  Saracetis  (Tactic,  p.  809-817.  and  a  frag, 
meiit  from  the  Medicean  MS.  in  the  preface  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
Meursius)  the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to 
study. 

q  HavTO?  3e  Kat  Katiov  epfov  rov  Qeov  atriov  viroTiOcvTat,  Kai  7ro\€- 
M"ic  xa'pe'V  \e-ym'tri  tov  Qeov  tod  dtaaKopnt^onTa  efli/ij  totow  7ro,\e/novt 
UcXuvtcl.     Leon.  Tactic,  p.  809. 

r  Liutpr.tnd  (p  484,  485.)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past 
is  clear  and  historical,  the  future  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erroneous. 
From  this  boundary  of  light  and  shade  an  impartial  critic  may  com- 
monly determiue  the  date  of  the  composition. 
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CHAP.  LIII. 


God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the  Arabians,  had 
more  nicelv  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.5 
-r,    r     .  A  name  of  some  German  tribes  he- 

i  lie   rrahKs  i>r 

Latms.  tween  the  Rhine  and  the  "\\  eser  had 

spread  its  vietorious  influence  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  Franks1  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  to  the  christians  of  the  Latin  church, 
the  nations  of  the  west,  who  stretched  beyond  their 
knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  vast  bod;  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the 
soul  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the  division  and  degen- 
eracv  oi  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  imperial 
power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of 
Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the 
christian  name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared, 
nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  public  revenue,  the  labours  of  trade  and 
manufactures  in  the  military  service,  the  mutual 
aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval  squad- 
rons which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  family  of  Charlemagne 
had  almost  disappeared  ;  his  monarchy  was  broken 
into  many  hostile  and  independent  states  ;  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs ; 
their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of 
anarchy  and  discord  ;  and  the  nobles  of  every  pro- 
vince disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their 
vassals,  and  exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against 
their  equals  and  neighbours.  Their  private  wars, 
which  overturned  the  fabric  of  government,  foment- 
ed the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  the  system 
of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the  sword  is  pos- 
sessed, at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty  poten- 
tates ;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant 
frontier,  by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  stud)  and  practice  of  the  military  art ;  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  community  enjoys  in  the 
midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  and  is  only 
made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggravation  or 
decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was 
a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  fortification  ;  each 
wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine  ; 
and  the  lords  of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  princes  and  warriors.  To 
their  own  courage  and  policy,  they  boldly  trusted 
for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries  ;  and,  like 
tli»  conquerors  of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt 


t  The  sense  of  tli in  distinction  isexpressed  by  Abalpharagilia,  i Dynast, 
j   92,   Ml.)  I<nt  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is  convey- 
ed Ijv  tln«  lively  apophthegm. 
•  \.\  Pnncia,  ajno  nomine  tarn  Latinos  miam  Teutonea  comprehen. 

Hit.  hidnm  halniit.     Lmtprand  in  Legal. ad  Imp.  rficephoriim,  p.  48.1, 
1-1         I     .    .  .!•     -r.u  of  the  name  may  he  confirmed  from  Constant  ine 

'.!<■  adrniin*iraiido  [mperio,  I.  n  <    27, 28.) and  Cutychiue,  (Annai.  torn. 

Min  both  lived  before  the  Crusades.    The  testimniiiei  of 

Abolptianuciua  (Dynast  p.  60.)  and  Abulfeda  (I'raefat.  ad  Geograpb.) 

"•cent. 

tins   anbject  of  errleaiaatiral  and   beneficiary  discipline,  father 

Tix.masiii      to  n.  mi.  I.  i.  c.  40.  45  —  47./  may  l»-  UM-fully  consulted.      A 

general  liw  ol  (  harlernagne  exempted  ihe  bishops  from  personal  *er- 

v  '•  ,   bat  Ihe  oppuei  ich  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the 


to  transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by  the 
presence  of  danger  and  necessity  of  resolution  :  the 
same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a  friend  and  to  forgive 
an  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  disdained 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of  feudal 
anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  art  were 
converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed  ;  the  peace- 
ful occupations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society 
were  abolished  or  corrupted  ;  and  the  bishop  who 
exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet,  was  more  forcibly 
urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  tenure." 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  Their  character 
was  felt,  with  conscious  pride,  by  the  aud  ,acties- 
Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the  Greeks 
with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  "  The 
Franks,"  says  the  emperor  Constantine,  "  are  bold 
and  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity  ;  and  their 
dauntless  spirit  is  supported  by  the  contempt  of 
danger  and  death.  In  the  field  and  in  close  onset, 
they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong  against 
the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute  either  his 
numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by 
the  firm  connexions  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  com- 
panions. In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shameful 
flight;  and  flight  is  indelible  infamy.""  A  nation 
endowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit,  must 
have  been  secure  of  victory,  if  these  advantages 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  many  weighty 
defects.  The  decay  of  their  naval  power  left  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for 
every  purpose  of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the 
age  which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood, 
the  Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service 
of  cavalry  •/  and  in  all  perilous  emergencies,  their 
warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that 
they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  fight 
on  foot.  Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of 
missile  weapons,  they  were  encumbered  by  the 
length  of  their  swords,  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
the  magnitude  of  their  shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat 
the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks,  by  their  unwieldy 
intemperance.  Their  independent  spirit  disdained 
the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned  the 
standard  of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the 
field  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service. 
On  all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snares  of  an 
enemy,  less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than  themselves. 


fifteenth  century,  is  countenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of  saints 
and  doctors  .  .  .  You  justify  your  cowardice  by  the  holy  canons,  says 
Itutherius  of  Verona;  the  canons  likewise  forbid  you  to  whore,  and 
yet 

x  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  has 
f.iirly  slated  the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom 
Meuraiua  ridiculously  translates  by  Galli)  and  the  Lombard*,  or 
Langobard*.  See  likewise  the  twenty-fourth  Dissertation  of  Muratori 
de  Antiouilatibus  Italiae  medii  IEv\. 

>■  Domini  tui  mititea  (aaya  the  proud  Nicephorus)  eqnitandi  ijnari 
pedeatria  pngnae  sunt  insci'i :  acutorum  magnitado,  loricnrum  gravi. 
tudo,  ens'uini  Inngitudo,  galearumque  nondua  neutra  parte  pngnara 
eos  sunt  ;  ac  snlirideii",  impeilit,  inqilit,  et  eos  gastrimargia  hoc  est 
ventria  ingluviea,  4tc.  Liutprund  in  Legal,  p.  480,  481. 
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They  might  he  bribed,  for  the  barbarians  were 
venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they  neglected 
the  precautions  of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant 
centinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign 
exhausted  their  strength  and  patience,  and  they 
sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite  was  dis- 
appointed of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and  of 
food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which 
I  should  ascribe  to  accident,  rather  than  to  climate, 
but  which  were  visible  both  to  natives  and  to 
foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho 
declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with 
pens,  and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the 
dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.2  It 
was  the  glory  of  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their 
humble  dwellings,  war  and  rapine  were  the  only 
pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their  lives.  They 
affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the 
polished  manners,  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated 
from  the  liberty  and  valour  of  the  ancient  Lom- 
bards.a 

Oblivion  of  the  By  the  well-known  edict  of  Cara- 
Latin  language.  ca|ia>  his  subjects,  from  Britain  to 
Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his 
occasional  or  permanent  residence  in  any  province 
of  their  common  country.  In  the  division  of  the 
east  and  west,  an  ideal  unity  was  scrupulously  pre- 
served, and  in  their  titles,  laws,  and  statutes,  the 
successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  announced 
themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the 
same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman 
world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the  same 
limits.  After  the  fall  of  the  western  monarchy, 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided  solely  in  the 
princes  of  Constantinople  ;  and  of  these,  Justinian 
was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years, 
regained  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  as- 
serted, by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans.b     A  motive  of  vanity  or 

7.  Iii  Saxonia  certe  scio  .  .- .  .  deeentius  ensibus  pugnare  qnam 
calamis,  et  prius  mortem  obire  qnam  hostibus  terga  dare.  (Liutpraud, 
p.  482.) 

a  typayyot  roivvv  Kai  AoyifiapSot  \oyov  e\evOepia?  7rep:  ttoWov 
noiovvTat,  a\\'  ol  [xev  AoyLpapdoi  to  irXeov  rnc  TOiavrtw  aperij?  vuv 
a7rco\eiTav.  Leonis  Tactica,  c.  18.  p.  805.  The  emperor  Leo  died 
A.  D.  911. :  an  historical  poem,  which  ends  in  916,  and  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,  discriminates  in  these 
verses  the  manners  of  Italy  and  France  • 

Quid  inertia  bello 

Pectora  (Uberttis  ait)  dnris  praetenditis  armis, 

O  Itali  ?  Putins  vobis  sacra  pncula  cordi ; 

Saepius  et  stomachum  nitidis  laxare  saginis 

Elatasque  domns  rutilo  fulcire  metallo 

Non  eadem  Gallos  sitnilis  vel  cura  remordet ; 

Vicinas  quibus  est  studiufn  devincere  terras 

Depressumque  larem  spoliis  hinc  ihde  coactis 

Sustentare 

(Anonym.  Carmen  Panegyricum  de  Laudibus  Berengarii  Augusti,  I.  ii. 
in  Muratori  Script.  Rerutn  Italic,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  393.) 

b  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agathias,  (I.  v.  p.  157  )  ttpmtop  Poj- 
/ucumi/  ai/TOKpanop  ovofictTi  Kai  7Tpa't fictT i.  Vet  the  specific  tiMe  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 

c  Constantine  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous 
verse : 

Tijk  noXiv  Ttiv  /2a<ri\etai<  anroKoafirio-at  9e\a>v, 

Kai  rnv  apxriv  x^ptaaatiai  Tp<jre/uire\(j)  Pu>/Jt/, 

ftp   e<TI?    a/?pr)<50\(SOy   a7TOHOfTflt]tT€(    VVfjL<pt)Vt 

Kai  7paui'  Tiva  rpiKopMvov  wv  Kopw  wpaitrei, 
3    T 


discontent  solicited  one  of  his  successors,  Constans 
the  second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  to  restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tiber:  an 
extravagant  project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzan- 
tine,) as  if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  bloom- 
ing virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather  to  expose,  the 
deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  decrepid  matron.0  But 
the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement 
in  Italy  :  he  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but 
as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he 
pillaged,  and  for  ever  deserted,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.d  The  final  revolt  and  separation  of 
Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries  after 
the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we 
may  date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
That  legislator  had  composed  his  Institutes,  his 
Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  language  which  he 
celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public  style  of  the 
Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the 
palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps 
and  tribunals  of  the  east.e  But  this  foreign  dialect 
was  unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and 
the  ministers  of  the  state.  After  a  short  conflict, 
nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institu- 
tions of  human  power  :  for  the  general  benefit  of  his 
subjects,  Justinian  promulgated  his  Novels  in  the 
two  languages  :  the  several  parts  of  his  voluminous 
jurisprudence  were  successively  translated  :f  the 
original  was  forgotten,  the  version  was  studied,  and 
the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit  deserved  indeed 
the  preference,  obtained  a  legal,  as  well  as  popu- 
lar, establishment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The 
birth  and  residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged 
them  from  the  Roman  idiom  :  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,8 
and  Maurice  by  the  Italians,11  are  distinguished  as 
the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars,  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  dynasty  and  empire  :  the  silent  revolution  was 
accomplished  before  the  death  of  Heraclius  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved 
in  the  terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  palace.     After  the  restoration  of  the  western 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  His. 
toria  Miseella:  voluit  in  urbem  Romam  Imperium  transferre,  (I.  xix. 
p.  157.  in  torn.  i.  pars  i.  of  the  Scriptores  Rer.  Ital,  of  Muratori.) 

d  Paul  Diacon.  1.  v.  c.  II.  p.  480.  Anastasius  in  Vitis  Pontiricum, 
in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  141. 

e  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducanije  (ad  Gloss.  Graec.  medii  jEvi)  and 
the  Novels  of  Justinian,  (vii.  lxvi.)  The  Greek  language  was  ko:vo<, 
the  Latin  was  waTpio?  to  himself,  KvpiuiTa-os  to  the  iroAireias  axif-a, 
the  system  of  government. 

f  Ov  /j.ev  a\Aa  Kai  AcnivtKri  \e!;L?  nai  (ppaai?  et?  em  tow  vo^iov\-  toi'c 
crvvetvai  ^avTr)v  lit]  dvva/jLevow:  cureTCiX'fe-  (Matt.  Blastares,  Hist. 
Juris,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grffic.  torn.  xii.  p.  369.)  The  Code  and 
Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelaeus)  were  translated  in  the  lime  of  Jus- 
tinian, (p.  358.  366.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the  original  triumvirs,  has 
left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople,  (A.  D.  570.)  cxx. 
Novellas  Graecas  eleganti  Latinitate  donavit,  (Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R. 
p.  396.)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

g  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  seventh  dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Ro- 
mans, the  eighth  to  the  Greeks,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore 
Augusti  Caesaris  donee  imperarel  Tiberius  Caesar  spatio  circiter  anno- 
rura  600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  pra?cipua  pars  exerci- 
tus  Romani :  extra  quod,  consiliarii,  scribae  et  populus,  omues  Graeci 
fuerunt:  deinde  regnum  etiam  Graecanicum  factum  est,  (p.  90.  vers. 
Pocock.)  The  christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abulpharagius 
gave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

h  Primus  ex  Graecorum  geuere  in  Imperio  confirmatns  est;  or, 
according  to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaconns,  (I.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  443.)  in 
Graecorum  Imperio. 
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empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the  names 
of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification 
and  extent  :  aud  these  haughty  barbarians  asserted, 
with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  lan- 
guage and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the 
aliens  of  the  east  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and 
idiom  of  Romans  :  and  their  reasonable  practice 
will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.* 
The  Greek  era-  But  tllis  eoutemptuous  appellation  was 
perorsaiui  their  indignantly  rejected  by  the  prince  and 
M^t^rVih1"  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.  What- 
nameofRomans.  soevor  changes  had  been  introduced 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  un- 
broken succession  from  Augustus  and  Constantine; 
and.  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay, 
the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople. k 

While  the  government  of  the  east 
was  transacted  in  Latin,  the  Greek  was 
the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  nor 
could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be 
tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learning;  and  imi- 
tative taste  of  their  Roman  disciples.  After  the 
fall  of  paganism,  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired 
to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all,  to  the 
royal  college  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.1  In  the  pompous 
style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that  foundation 
was  named  the  Sun  of  Science  :  his  twelve  asso- 
ciates, the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and  facul- 
ties, were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  a  library 
of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was 
open  to  their  inquiries  ;  and  they  could  show  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  in- 
testines, as  it  was  fabled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent.1" 
But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period 
of  discord  and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt,  the 
college  was  abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  are  repre- 
sented as  the  foes  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  savage  ig- 
norance and  contempt  of  letters  has  disgraced  the 
princes  of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian  dynasties.0 
Revival  of  Greek  1"  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the 
unmg.  pirst  darnings  of  the  restoration  of 
■cience.0  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had 
subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts, 

Quia  hnguam,  more*,  vestesepje  mntaatis,  potavit  Sanctissimus 
Papa,  'an  audacious  irony,;  ila  voa  (vobis)  displicere  Romanorura 
miaul.  Mic  nuncios,  rogabant  Nicephorum  imperatorem  Grascorum, 
ut  'utn  Othone  imperatore  Romworani  amicitiam   faceret.    (Liut- 

pratifi  in  Legatione,  p.  480.] 

k  jjy  Laooictis  Chalcocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Con- 
stasttioople,  the  account  is  tbui  stated,  [I.  i.  p  3.)  Constantine  trans 
planted  hi<  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace:  they  adopted 
the  language  and  manner*  of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with 
thf-m  u iirtfrr  the  Dane  of  Romans.  The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says 
the  bjatoriaii,  <ti  to  t^-"-.  ainovt  trtftmvi a0au  'Papaiuv  fJ.nr,,f,,,t  Te  Klil 
tjvTnuo'iT  .,,.,■  amoKdktiv,  't,Wtf¥itv  8t  0aat\en  ountn  ovtafxtf  a(iuvv. 

0  _••  '  P.  Christiana,  I.  ii  p.  160,  161.)  who  collects  the 
testimonies,  not  of  Theopbanes,  hut  at  hast  of  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xv. 
p  104  Cedrenvs,  'p.  454 ,)  Michael  Glydas,  (p,  2Mj  Constantine 
p  W  liter  refitting  the  absnrd  charge  against  I  he  empe- 
ror, Rpanheim,  'Hi-*.  Imaginnm,  p.  99—  ill  )  likes  troe advocate,  pro. 
cf*.i\\  todoohr  or  ihny  the  reality  ol  ihe  fire,  arul  almost  of  the  library. 

m  According  to  nalchus,  (apod  Zonar,  I.  xiv.  p.  63.)  this  Homer 
iv*«  banal  m  iii«:  tm><-  ofBasiliscus.    'I  be  MS  might  be  renewed— But 

on  a  serpent's  skin '  Most  strange  and  incredible  ! 
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rather  than  the  provinces,  of  the  empire  :  their  libe- 
ral curiosity  rekindled  the  emulation  of  the  Greeks, 
brushed  away  the  dust  from  their  ancient  libraries, 
and  taught  them  to  know  and  reward  the  philoso- 
phers, whose   labours  had  been  hitherto  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.     The 
Caesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Michael  the  third,  was 
the  generous  protector  of  letters,  a  title  which  alone 
has  preserved  his  memory  and  excused  his  ambi- 
tion.    A  particle  of  the  treasures  of  his  nephew  was 
sometimes  diverted  from  the  indulgence  of  vice  and 
folly  ;  a  school  was  opened  in  the  palace  of  Mag- 
naura  ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  the  masters  and  students.     At  their  head 
was  the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica ;    his    profound   skill   in   astronomy   and   the 
mathematics  was  admired  by  the  strangers  of  the 
east;    and   this  occult  science  was   magnified  by 
vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that  all 
knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of 
inspiration  or  magic.     At  the  pressing  entreaty  of 
the  Caesar,  his  friend  the  celebrated  Photius,P  re- 
nounced the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  life, 
ascended  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  was  alternately 
excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the 
east  and  west.     By  the  confession  even  of  priestly 
hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought, 
indefatigable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction. 
Whilst  he  exercised  the  office  of  protospathaire,  or 
captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  caliph   of  Bagdad.q    The  tedious  hours  of 
exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  beguiled  by  the 
hasty  composition  of  his  Library,  a  living  monument 
of  erudition  and  criticism.     Two  hundred  and  four- 
score writers,  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, are  reviewed  without  any  regular  method  : 
he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine,  appreciates 
their  style  and  character,  and  judges  even  the  fathers 
of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom,  which  often 
breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.     The 
emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own 
education,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son 
and  successor  Leo  the  philosopher  ;  and  the  reign 
of  that  prince  and  of  his  son  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous  acras  of 
the  Byzantine  literature.     By  their  munificence  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  imperial 


n  The  aKofta  of  Zonaras,  the  aypia  kui  a/xaOia  of  Cedrenus,  are 
strong  words,  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  those  reigns. 

o  See  Zonaras  (I.  xvi.  p.  100,  161.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  549,  550.)  Bike 
Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  heen  transformed  hy  ignorance 
into  a  conjurer:  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  he  the  aril  hoi- of  the 
oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name. 
The  physics  of  l.eo  in  MS.  are  in  the  library  of  Vienna.  (Fabricius, 
Bibi  int.  Grape,  torn.  vi.  p.  366.  torn.  xii.  p.  781.)  Quiescant! 

p  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously 
discussed  by  llanckius,  (de  Scriptorihus  By/ant.  p.  269—396.)  and 
Fabricius. 

q  Kir  A<r<ri/piouf  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliph;  and 
the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  have  been  curious  aud  instructive. 
But  how  did  lie  procure  his  books?  A  library  so  numerous  could 
neither  he  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  his  baggage,  nor 
preserved  in  bis  memory.  Vet  the  last,  however  incredible,  seems  to 
in-  affirmed  by  Photius  himself,  o<n<v  o»™»  h  /i^n/un  Aicaa^c.  Camu- 
■al  fllist.  Critique  des  Jouriiau.x,  p.  87—94.)  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  Miriobiblon. 
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library  ;  by  their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates, 
they  were  imparted  in  such  extracts  and  abridg- 
ments as  might  amuse  the  curiosity,  without  op- 
pressing the  indolence,  of  the  public.  Besides  the 
Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry  and 
war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species, 
were  propagated  with  equal  diligence  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome  was  digested  into  fifty- 
three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only  (of  embas- 
sies, and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have  escaped  the  in- 
juries of  time.  In  every  station,  the  reader  might 
contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply  the 
lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire, 
perhaps  to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter 
period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  measure,  the 
remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The 
scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  philosophical  common-place  book  of  Sto- 
baeus,  the  grammatical  and  historical  lexicon  of 
Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,  which  comprise  six 
hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand  verses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of 
plenty,  has  poured  the  names  and  authorities  of 
four  hundred  writers.  From  these  originals,  and 
from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  critics/ 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  literary  wealth 
of  the  twelfth  century  :  Constantinople  was  en- 
lightened by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthe- 
nes, of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  and  in  the  enjoyment 
or  neglect  of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy  the 
generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of 
Theopompus,  the  orations  of  Hyperides,  the  come- 
dies of  Menander,s  and  the  odes  of  Alcseus  and 
Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration  attests 
not  only  the  existence,  but  the  popularity,  of  the 
Grecian  classics:  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age 
may  be  deduced  from  the  example  of  two  learned 
females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  princess 
Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple,  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.'  The  vulgar  dia- 
lect of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous :  a  more 
correct  and  elaborate  style  distinguished  the  dis- 
course, or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the  church 
and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  models. 
Decay  of  taste  In  our  modern  education,  the  pain- 
and  gemus.  fuj  though  necessary  attainment  of  two 
languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may  con- 

r  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Biblio. 
theca  Graeca  of  Fabricius;  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  better 
method  and  many  improvements:  of  Eustathius,  (torn.  i.  p.  289 — 
292.  306—329.)  of  the  Pselli,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  calcem  ton), 
v.fof  Constantine  Porphyrosenitus,  (torn.  vi.  p.  486-509.)  of  John 
Stobaeus,  (torn.  viii.  p.  665— 728.)  of  Suidas,  (torn.  ix.  p.  620— 827.)  John 
Tzetzes,  (torn.  xii.  p.  245—273.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philological 
Arrangements,  opus  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzantine  learn- 
ing, (p.  287—300.) 

s  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  \ossius  (de  Poetis 
Grsecis,  c.  6.)  and  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotlieque  Choisie,  torn.  xix.  p.  285.) 
mention  a  commentary  of  Michael  Psellus  on  twenty-four  plays  of 
Menauder,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Constantinople.  Yet  such  classic 
studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of  a  schoolman, 
whe  pored  over  the  categories,  (de  Psellis,  p.  42.)  and  Michael  has 
probably  been  confounded  with  Homerus  Sellius,  who  wrote  argu- 
ments to  the  comedies  of  Menauder.  In  the  tenth  century,  Suidas 
3  T  2 


sume  the  time  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful 
student.  The  poets  and  orators  were  long  impri- 
soned in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  our  western  an- 
cestors, devoid  of  harmony  or  grace;  and  their 
genius,  without  precept  or  example,  was  abandoned 
to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment  and 
fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after 
purging  away  the  impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech, 
acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient  language,  the 
most  happy  composition  of  human  art,  and  a  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters  who  had 
pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations.  But  these 
advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  reproach  and 
shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  their 
lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read,  they  praised, 
they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike 
incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution 
of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to 
exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the 
speculative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession 
of  patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dog- 
matic teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not 
a  single  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or 
literature,  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  in- 
trinsic beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original 
fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In  prose, 
the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are  ab- 
solved from  censure  by  their  naked  and  unpre- 
suming  simplicity;  but  the  orators,  most  eloquent" 
in  their  own  conceit,  are  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emulate.  In  every 
page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the 
choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and 
intricate  phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the 
childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament, 
and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to 
astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  mean- 
ing in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of 
poetry :  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness 
and  insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric 
muses  were  silent  and  inglorious  :  the  bards  of  Con- 
stantinople seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram, 
a  panegyric  or  tale  ;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of 
prosody  ;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sound- 
ing in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet 
and  syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have 
received  the  name  of  political  or  city  verses/-  ,The 

quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

t  Anna  Comnena  mav  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  (to  'EWnwfeiu  <;<■ 
aitpov  e<rTrov6aKi>ia,)  and  Zonaras,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  flat- 
terer, may  add  with  truth,  rXunav  axe"  aKpi/Sw;  ArriKt^ouaav.  The 
princess  was  conversant  with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato;  and  had 
studied  the  TCTpa^vc,  or  quadrivium  of  astrology,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, and  music.  (See  her  preface  to  the  Alexiad,  with  Ducange's 
notes.) 

u  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (Prefat.  Gloss.  Graec. 
p.  17.)  strums  the  authorities  of  Aulus  Gellins,  Jerom,  Petronius, 
George  Hainartolus,  Longinus;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  the 
example. 

x  The  versus  politici,  those  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their 
easiness,  they  are  styled  by  Leo  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen 
syllables.  They  are  used  bv  Constantine  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  &c 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  345,  346.  edit.  Basil.  1762.) 
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minds  of  the  Greeks  were  bound  in  tbe  fetters  of  a 
l>ase  and  imperious  superstition,  which  extends  her 
dominion  round  the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their 
understandings  were  bewildered  in  metaphysical 
controversy  :  in  the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles, 
they  bad  lost  all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and 
their  taste  was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of  the 
monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  declamation  and  Scrip- 
ture. Even  these  contemptible  studies  were  no 
longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents  : 
the  leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbly  con- 
tent to  admire  and  copy  tbe  oracles  of  antiquity, 
nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of 
the  fame  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostoin.*" 
vva,t  of  national  I"  all  tbe  pursuits  of  active  and 
emulation,  speculative  life,  the  emulation  of  states 
and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the 
efforts  and  improvements  of  mankind.  The  cities 
uf  ancient  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture 
of  union  and  independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe :  the  union  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators 
and  judges  of  each  other's  merit:1  the  independence 
of  government  and  interest,  which  asserts  their 
separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The  situation 
of  tbe  Romans  was  less  favourable  ;  yet  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the  national  cha- 
racter, a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  tbe 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their 
Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  un- 
doubtedly checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the 
human  mind  ;  its  magnitude  might  indeed  allow 
some  scope  for  domestic  competition  ;  but  when  it 
was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  east  and  at 
last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine 
cts  were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid 
temper,  the  natural  effect  of  their  solitary  and 
insulated  state.  From  the  north  they  were  oppressed 
by  nameless  tribes  of  barbarians,  to  whom  they 
scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men.  The 
language  and  religion  of  tbe  more  polished  Arabs 
were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  all  social  intercourse. 
The  conquerors  of  Europe  were  their  brethren  in 
tbe  christian  faith  ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and 
they  were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with 
the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe, 
the  self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  tbe  comparison  of  foreign  merit;  and  it 
is  DO  wonder  if  they  fainted  in  the  race,  since  they 
had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed,  nor 
judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  mingled  by  the  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  it  is  under  the  Comncnian 
dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge  and 
military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

r  A«  St.  Bernard  •■(  the  Latin,  »"St  John  T).im.iiwenn«  in  Hie  eighth 
-v,  u  revered  u  >hr-  las)  father  -if  th<  Greek  church. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 
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Origin  and  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians. — Their  per- 
secution by  the  Greek  emperors. — Revolt  in  Arme- 
nia, $•<?. — Transplantation  into  Thrace. — Propa- 
gation in  the  west. — The  seeds,  character,  and 
consequences  of  the  reformation. 

In  the   profession  of  Christianity,  the    _    . 

r  supine  super- 

variety  of  national  characters  may  be    stitinnofthe 

,         ,        ,.    ..  -ij        nn  *•  c    Greek  church. 

clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and 
contemplative  devotion:  Rome  again  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively 
and  loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  dis- 
putes of  metaphysical  theology.  The  incompre- 
hensible mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
instead  of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were 
agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle  controversies, 
which  enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps, 
of  their  charity  and  reason.  From  the  council  of 
Nice  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by  these 
spiritual  wars;  and  so  deeply  did  they  affect  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the  historian 
has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods, 
to  explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of 
this  busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  the  sound  of  controversy  was 
seldom  heard  :  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was 
fatigued,  and,  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith  had  been  irrevocably 
defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however  vain  and 
pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were 
content  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During 
a  long  dream  of  superstition,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their  relics  and 
images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people 
might  be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  first 
ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable  moment, 
the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted  somewhat  rudely 
to  awaken  their  subjects:  under  their  influence, 
reason  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  far  greater 
number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but  the 
eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible 
deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated 
as  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  passive  and 
unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  re- 
lieved from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of 
persecution.  The  pagans  had  disappeared;  the 
Jews  were  silent  and  obscure  ;  the  disputes  with 
the  Latins  were  rare  and  remote  hostilities  against 
a  national  enemy ;  and  the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  a  branch  of  Manicha-ans  was  selected  as 

■i  llnrne's  EsMVS,  vol,  i.  p.  135. 
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the  victims  of  spiritual  tyranny  :  their  patience  was 
at  length  exasperated  to  despair  and  rebellion  ;  and 
their  exile  has  scattered  over  the  west  the  seeds  of 
reformation.  These  important  events  will  justify 
some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the 
Paulicians  ;a  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good, 
and  abate  or  suspect  the  evil,  that  is  reported  by 
their  adversaries. 
Origin  of  the  ^ne  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted 
Pauliciansor     the   infancy,   were   oppressed   by  the 

disciples  of  St.  J  rr  J 

Paul,  greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church. 

'  °"  Instead  of  emulating  or  surpassing  the 
wealth,  learning,  and  numbers,  of  the  catholics, 
their  obscure  remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  conlined  to  the  villages 
and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 
Some  vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in 
the  fifth  century  ;b  but  the  numerous  sects  were 
finally  lost  in  the  odious  name  of  the  Manichasans  ; 
and  these  heretics,  who  presumed  to  reconcile  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Christ,  were  pursued  by 
the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelenting  hatred. 
Under  the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth  of 
Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a 
reformer  arose,  esteemed  by  the  Paulicians  as  the 
chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his  humble  dwelling 
of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  deacon, 
who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  received 
the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic, 
clergy. c  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his 
studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith  ;  and  the  catholics, 
who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that 
his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached 
himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and 
character  of  St.  Paul :  the  name  of  the  Paulicians 
is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  unknown 
and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident  that  they 
gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles. 
His  disciples,  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus, 
were  represented  by  Constantine  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  :  the  names  of  the  apostolic  churches  were 
applied  to  the  congregations  which  they  assembled 
in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  this  innocent 
allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the 
first  ages.  In  the  gospel,  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  fol- 
lower  investigated  the   creed   of   primitive  chris- 

a  The  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed,  with  his 
usual  judgment  and  candour,  by  the  learned  Mosheim.  (Hist.  Ecclc. 
siast.  seculum  ix.  p.  311,  &c.)  He  draws  his  original  intelligence  from 
Photius  (contra  Manichaeos,  1.  i.)  and  Peler  Siculus.  (Hist.  Manichae- 
orum.)  The  first  of  these  accouuls  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands;  the 
second,  which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  version  inserted 
in  the  Maxima  Biblintheca  Patrum,  (torn.  xvi.  p.  754  —  764.)  from  the 
edition  of  the  Jesuit  Raderus.  (Ingolsladii,  1604,  in  4to.) 

b  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  con- 
tained eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arians 
and  Eunomians,  and  eipht  by  Marcionites,  whom  the  laborious  bishop 
reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecclesiastic  tie,  torn. 
iv.  p.  81,  82.) 

c  Nobis  profanis  ista  (sacra  EvangeliaJ  legere  Don  licet  sod  sacer. 
dotibns  duntaxat,  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  catholic  when  he  was  ad. 
vised  to  read  the  P>ible.  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  761.) 

d  In  rejecting  the  second  epistle  of  St.   Peter,  the  Paulicians  are 


Their  Bible. 


tianity ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a 
protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the 
inquiry.  But  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were 
pure,  they  were  not  perfect.  Their  founders  rejected 
the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,d  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their  favourite  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given.6 They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren 
in  the  universal  contempt  for  the  Old  Testament, 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with 
more  reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  dis- 
claimed their  visions,  which,  in  so  many  bulky  and 
splendid  volumes,  had  been  published  by  the 
oriental  sects  ;f  the  fabulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  the  east ;  the 
spurious  gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the 
first  age  had  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code ;  the 
theology  of  Manes,  and  the  authors  of  the  kindred 
heresies;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  aeons,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine. 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory 
and  opinions  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  and  complained 
of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious  name 
on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ. 
Of  the   ecclesiastical    chain,   many  _,  ....     „ 

J    1  he  simplicity  of 

links  had  been  broken  by  the  Pauli-  their  belief  and 
cian  reformers  ;  and  their  liberty  was  ' 
enlarged,  as  they  reduced  the  number  of  masters, 
at  whose  voice  profane  reason  must  bow  to  mystery 
and  miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the  Gnostics 
had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  wor- 
ship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  disci- 
pline and  doctrine,  they  were  as  strongly  guarded 
by  habit  and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  evangelists.  The  objects  which  had  been 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  superstition,  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and 
naked  colours.  An  image  made  without  hands, 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to 
whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvass  must  be 
indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous 
relics  were  a  heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of 
life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  perhaps,  with  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true 
and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten 
timber  ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  symbols  of  grace.  The  mother  of  God  was 
degraded  from  her  celestial  honours  and  immacu- 

justified  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
(See  Wetstein  ad  loc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  c. 
17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse,  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  7.3(5.) 
but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth 
century  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Reve- 
lations. 

e  This  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry, 
supposes  some  error  and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  By 
Cbrysostom,  Jerom,  and  Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel, 
a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  correction  of  the 
Jews  (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1—20.) 

f  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  may  consult  the 
researches  of  Beausobre.  (Hist.  Critique  du  IWanicheisme,  torn.  i.  p. 
305 — 4,'S7.)  Even  in  Africa,  St.  Austin  could  describe  the  IWanichsean 
books,  tarn  multi,  tain  grandes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust,  xiii. 
14.)  but  he  adds,  without  pity,  Incendite  omnes  i lias  mcrabranas;  and, 
his  advice  has  been  rigorously  followed. 
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late  virginity  ;  and  the  saints  atut  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  ollice  of 
mediation  in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon  earth. 
In  the  practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the 

sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish 
all  visible  objects  of  worship,  and  the  words  of  the 
gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and 
communion  of  the  faithful.  They  indalged  a  con- 
venient latitude  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ; 
and  as  often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the  literal 
sense,  they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of 
lig-ure  and  allegory.  Their  utmost  diligence  must 
line  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  since  they 
adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhor- 
red the  former  as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention 
of  men  or  daemons.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel  the  orthodox 
mystery  of  the  Trinity:  but  instead  of  confessing 
the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of 
Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial 
body  that  passed  through  the  virgin  like  water 
through  a  pipe:  with  a  fantastic  crucifixion,  that 
eluded  the  vain  and  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews. 
They  hold  the  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was 
two  principles  of  not    a(]apted    to    the    genius    of    the 

the  Marians  aud  r  ° 

Manichaaos.  times  ;?  and  the  rational  christian,  who 
might  have  been  contented  with  the  light  yoke  and 
easy  burthen  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  was  justly 
offended,  that  the  Paulicians  should  dare  to  violate 
the  unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust  was 
in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of 
the  invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the 
eternity  of  matter;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  sub- 
stance, the  origin  of  a  second  principle,  of  an 
active  being,  who  has  created  this  visible  world, 
and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the  final  con- 
summation of  death  and  sin.h  The  appearances 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two 
principles  in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of 
the  east ;  from  whence  this  doctrine  was  transfused 
to  the  various  swarms  of  the  Gnostics.  A  thousand 
shades  may  be  del  iscd  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
A  in  i man,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate  daemon, 
from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevo- 
lence: but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness, 
and  the  power,  of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  line  ;  and  every  step  that  ap- 

e  The  nix  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Sicu- 
lin  (p.  TV;.;  with  much  prejudice  and  passion. 

i'   I'rimurn  illornm  axioina  est,   duo   rerum  esse    principia ;    TJeum 

malum  et  Denm  boDiim,  alinmque  hnjus  raundi  conaitorem  et  priuci- 

pern,  el  ahum  futuri  a:n.  (Petr.  Bicul.  p.  756.) 

i  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre,  c  1 1  i-t.  Critique  <hi  Manicheisme,  I. 
i.  iv.  v.  vi  )  and  Mosbeim,  (Iustitut  Hiit.  Eerie*,  and  de  Rebus  Chris- 
tianil  ante  Coostantinum,  sec.  i.  ii.  iii.)  have  laboured  to  explore  and 
discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the 
two  principle*. 

<   'I  he   countries   between   the   Euphrates  and   the  llalys  were   pos. 

ibore350yearsby  the  Medes  Microdot.  I.  i.  c,  103.) and  Persians; 

and  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achsemenides, 

t   Fragment.  I.  iii.  with  the  French  supplement  anil  notes  of  the 

i '  i . 

1  Most  probably  foil  nihil  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  I'ontus. 
This  Colonia,  on  the  Lycus  above  Neo-Csesarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks 
Cnulei-hisar,  or  Clionac, a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country.  (D'An- 
rihV,  Geographic  Ancieone,  torn.  ii.  p.  34.  Tournefort,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  lorn    iii    lettre  xxi.  p.  293.) 


proaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal  proportion 
from  the  other.* 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Constan-  The  establish' 
tine-Sylvauus  soon  multiplied  the  %££?££% 
number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  re-  nia>  Pontus,  &c. 
compence  of  spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  the  Maniclueans 
of  Armenia,  were  united  under  his  standard  ;  many 
catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  Pontus  k  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since 
imbibed  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician 
teachers  were  distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural 
names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pilgrims,  by 
the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  or  knowledge, 
and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring, 
or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours  of 
the  catholic  prelacy  :  such  anti-christian  pride  they 
bitterly  censured  ;  and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or 
presbyters  was  condemned  as  an  institution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely 
spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
westward  of  the  Euphrates  ;  six  of  their  principal 
congregations  represented  the  churches  to  which  St. 
Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles  ;  and  their  founder 
chose  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colo- 
nia,1 in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which  had  been 
celebrated  by  the  altars  of  Bellonam  and  the  mira- 
cles of  Gregory."  After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven 
years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tole- 
rating government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Roman  persecution.     The  laws  of  the   _  , 

r  Persecution   ot 

pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touch-  the  Greek  em. 
ed  the  lives  of  less  odious  here- 
tics, proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise  the 
tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists 
and  Maniclueans :  the  books  were  delivered  to  the 
flames  ;  and  all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such 
writings,  or  to  profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted 
to  an  ignominious  death.0  A  Greek  minister,  armed 
with  legal  and  military  powers,  appeared  at  Colo- 
nia to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  pos- 
sible, the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a 
line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the 
price  of  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of  their  repent- 
ance, to  massacre  their  spiritual  father.  They 
turned  aside  from  the  impious  office  ;   the  stones 

m  The  temple  of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high-priest  was  respected  as  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  by 
his  mother's  family,  Strabo  (I.  xii.  p.  809.  83'»,  8.W,  837.)  dwells  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which 
was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  Rut  the  Bellona  of  Pont  118  had  the. 
features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war,  hut  of  love. 

n  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  (A.  D.  240—265.)  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker.  A  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 

o  Hoc  caetcrum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodox!  im- 
peritores  addiderunt,  ut  Manichaeos  Montanosque  capitali  puniri  sen- 

lentia  jiiberent,  eorumqlie  libros,  qUOCUmque  in  loco  inventi  essent, 
flammis  tradi;  quod  siqnis  lispiam  eosdem  occultasse  deprehenderelur, 
nunc  enndem  mortis  poena-  addici,  ejusque  bona  in  fiscum  inferri. 
(Petr.  Sicul.  p.  759.)  What  more  could  bigotry  and  persecution 
desire  ? 
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dropt  from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new 
David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  catholics,  who  boldly 
overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This  apostate,  Jus- 
tus was  his  name,  again  deceived  and  betrayed  his 
unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of 
Simeon  :  like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his 
honours  and  fortunes,  and  acquired  among  the 
Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr. 
They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,!5  but  in  a 
calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
their  patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ; 
and  power  was  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate 
vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession  of 
teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose:  amidst 
their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  do- 
mestic quarrels  :  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they 
suffered  ;  and  the  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of 
Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years,  are 
reluctantly  confessed  by  the  orthodox  historians.'' 
The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  second  was 
stimulated  by  a  pious  cause  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  extinguish,  in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  Paulicians.  By  their  primitive 
simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular  superstition, 
the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have  been  reconciled 
to  some  erroneous  doctrines  ;  but  they  themselves 
were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be 
accused  as  the  accomplices,  of  the  Manichacans. 
Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency  of  Nice- 
phorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  severity  of 
the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain 
the  honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were 
foremost  in  the  race  of  persecution  ;  but  the  prize 
must  doubtless  be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devo- 
tion of  Theodora,  who  restored  the  images  to  the 
oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors  explored  the  cities 
and  mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers 
of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign, 
one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated 
by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  .  Her  guilt 
or  merit  has  perhaps  been  stretched  beyond  the 
measure  of  truth  :  but  if  the  account  be  allowed, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple  Iconoclasts 
were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  and 
that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  un- 
willingly took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of 

Revolt  of  the  .  .... 

Paulicians,     rebels  are  the  sectaries  of  a  religion 
a.  D.  845-880.  Jong  pers^t^  and  at   length   pro- 

p  It  should  seem,  that  the  Paulicians  allowed  themselves  some  lati- 
tude of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation:  till  the  catholics  discovered 
the  pressing  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  apos- 
tasy or  martyrdom.  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  760.) 

q  The  persecution  is  told  by  Pelrus  Siculns  (p.  579—763.)  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasantry.  Justusjusfa  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not  titoc 
but  miTof,  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly 
the  same,)  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him 
for  an  island.     See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  432—435.) 

r  Petrus  Siculus,  (p.  763,  764.)  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  (I.  iv. 


voked.  In  a  holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  fear  or  remorse:  the  justice  of  their  arms 
hardens  them  against  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
they  revenge  their  fathers'  wrongs  on  the  children  of 
their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in 
the  ninth  century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia 
and  the  adjacent  provinces. r  They  w^re  first  awak- 
ened to  the  massacre  of  a  governor  and  bishop,  who 
exercised  the  imperial  mandate  of  converting  or 
destroying  the  heretics:  and  the  deepest  recesses 
of  mount  Argaeus  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame 
was  kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and 
the  revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who 
commanded  the  guards  of  the  general  of  the  east. 
His  father  had  been  impaled  by  the  catholic  in- 
quisitors ;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might 
justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of 
his  brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives  ;  they 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  antichristian  Rome ;  a 
Saracen  emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  the  caliph  ;  and 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  extended  his  sceptre 
to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
mountains  between  Sewas  and  Trebi-  They  fortify 
zond  he  founded  or  fortified  the  city  Tephnce, 
of  Tephrice,5  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and 
licentious  people,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  re- 
conciled the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During 
more  than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  by  the 
calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war:  in  their 
hostile  inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined 
with  those  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  peaceful  christi- 
ans, the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who  were 
delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly 
accuse  the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So 
urgent  was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame, 
that  even  the  dissolute  Michael,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dora, was  compelled  to  march  in  person  against  the 
Paulicians:  he  was  defeated  under  the  walls  of 
Samosata  ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the 
flames.  The  Saracens  fought  under  the  same  ban- 
ners, but  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  Carbeas  ;  and 
the  captive  generals,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or  tor- 
tured by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  ambition 
of  Chrysocheir,'  his  successor,  embraced  a  widercir- 
cle  of  rapine  and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his 
faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the 
palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown  ;  the  edicts  of 
persecution  were  answered  by  the  pil-  aud  pillage  Asia 
lage  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  An-         M'nor- 

c.  4.  p.  103,  104.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  541,  542.  515.)  and  Zouaras,  (torn.  ii. 
I.  xvi.  p.  156.)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbeas  and  his 
Paulicians.  . 

s  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  II.)  is  proliably  the 
only  Frank  who  has  visited  the  independent  barbarians  of  Tephrice, 
now  Divrigni,  from  whom  he  fortunately  escaped  in  the  train  of  a 
Turkish  officer. 

t  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67— 70.  edit. 
Venet.)  has  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Por. 
phyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  37—43.  p.  166—171.)  lias  displayed  the 
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cvra  and  Epliesus  :  nor  could  the  apostle  St.  John 
protect  from  violation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The 
cathedral  of  Epliesus  was  turned  into  a  stable  for 
mules  and  horses  ;  and  the  Paulicians  vied  with 
the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe 
the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism 
which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  oiler  a  ransom  for  the 
captives,  and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  modera- 
tion and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his 
fellow-christians.  and  content  himself  with  a  royal 
donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  "  If 
the  emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "  be  de- 
sirous of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  east,  and  reign 
without  molestation  in  the  west.  If  he  refuse,  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the 
throne."  The  reluctant  Basil  suspended  the  treaty, 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the 
land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  exposed  to 
the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted;  but 
when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the 
multitude  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  ample  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a 
sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return  to 
Constantinople  he  laboured,  by  the  foundation  of 
convents  and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his 
celestial  patrons,  of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the 
prophet  Elijah  ;  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  that  he 
might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the 
head  of  his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, the  wish  was  accomplished  :  after  a  suc- 
cessful inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and  slain 
in  his  retreat  ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was  trium- 
phantly presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the 
reception  of  this  welcome  trophy,  Basil  instantly 
called  for  his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows  with 
unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  applause  of  the 
court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer. 
With  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of  the 
Paulicians  faded  and  withered  ;u  on 
the  second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impreg- 
nable Tephrice  was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who 
sued  for  mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.  The  city 
was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived 
in  the  mountains :  the  Paulicians  defended,  above 
a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  to  the 
Roman  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alli- 
ance with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 
\  bout  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 

their  transplant-  _  " 

ation  from  Arme-  tury,  Constant i iic,  surnamed  Coprony- 

nia  to  Thrace.  ,      ,.  .  .  P  .  ,       , 

mus  by  the  worshippers  oi  images, had 
made  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in 
glory  of  liii  grandfather.    Cedrenns  [p.  570—573.)  is  without  their 

DMMOW  or  their  knowledge. 

i~'  wu,ii*tri  7T'tr<t  ,'j  avBttffa   try;   Ttrf/prKtjc   evnvhtn.      How   ele- 

sjaui  n  the  fireek  tongue,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedrenus! 

a  Copronyrnin  transported    liii   mn; "  "  ''■ .  heretic*;   anil   thin  nr\n. 

manw,  says  Cedrenus,  (p  403.)  who  has  copied 
the  annals  of  Theophanef. 

j  Petnu  flicnltu,  who  resided  nine  monthi  it  Tephrice  (A.  I).  870.) 
for  the  ransom  of  captives,  '<>.  7C4.]  was  informed  of  their  intended 
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the  cities  of  Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great 
number  of  Paulicians,  his  kindred  heretics.  As  a 
favour,  or  punishment,  he  transplanted  them  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace  ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was 
introduced  and  diffused  in  Europe.*  If  the  sectaries 
of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the  pro- 
miscuous mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep 
root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace 
resisted  the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  their  Armenian  breth- 
ren, and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers, 
who  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  infant  faith 
of  the  Bulgarians.1'  In  the  tenth  century,  they 
were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful 
colony,  which  John  Zimisces2  transported  from  the 
Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Haemus. 
The  oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  preferred  the 
destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence,  of 
the  Manichaeans:  the  warlike  emperor  bad  felt  and 
esteemed  their  valour :  their  attachment  to  the  Sara- 
cens was  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube,  against  the  barbarians  of  Scythia, 
their  service  might  be  useful,  and  their  loss  would 
be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was 
softened  by  a  free  toleration  :  the  Paulicians  held 
the  city  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace  ; 
the  catholics  were  their  subjects ;  the  Jacobite 
emigrants  their  associates :  they  occupied  a  line  of 
villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus  ;  and 
many  native  Bulgarians  were  associated  to  the 
communion  of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they 
were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moderation, 
their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the 
armies  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  courage  of  these 
dogs,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human 
blood,  is  noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost 
with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The 
same  spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contuma- 
cious :  they  were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or 
injury  ;  and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by 
the  faithless  bigotry  of  the  government  and  clergy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Norman  war,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Manichaeans  deserted  the  standard  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,"  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge  ; 
invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference  ;  and 
punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by  imprisonment, 
confiscation,  and  baptism.  In  an  interval  of  peace, 
the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  church  and  state:  his  winter-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  thirteenth  apos- 
tle, as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed 
whole  days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy. 
His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was 

mission,  and  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manicliaeorum,  to 
tin.-  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.  754.) 

/.  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites,  transplanted  by  John 
Zimi»ces(A.  I).  970.)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Zona, 
rai  (torn.  iii.  I.  xvii.  p.  209.)  and  Anna  Comnena.  (Alexiad,  I.  xiv.  p. 
450,  tec.) 

a  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (I.  v.  p.  131.  I.  vi.  p.  154,  155.  I. 
xiv.  p.  450—157.  with  the  Annotations  of  Ducange)  records  the  trans- 
actions n<  her  apostolic  father  wilh  the  Manichaeans,  whose  abominable 
heresy  she  was  desirous  of  refuting. 
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melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  most  eminent  proselytes  ;  and  a  new 
city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  im- 
munities, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was 
founded  by  Alexius,  for  the  residence  of  his  vulgar 
converts.  The  important  station  of  Philippopolis 
was  wrested  from  their  hands  ;  the  contumacious 
leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  banished 
from  their  country;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by 
the  prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor, 
at  whose  command  a  poor  and  solitary  heretic  was 
burnt  alive  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.b  But 
the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  a 
nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible 
zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble  or 
refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of 
Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious 
laws.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption)  resided 
on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial  congregations 
of  Italy  and  France.0  From  that  sera,  a  minute 
scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or 
colony  still  inhabited  the  valleys  of  mount  Ha?mus, 
where  their  ignorance  and  poverty  were  more  fre- 
quently tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  modern  Paulicians  have 
lost  all  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion 
is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the 
practice  of  bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives 
have  imported  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.d 

In  the  west,  the  first  teachers  of  the 

Their  liitrodnc.  . 

Hon  into  Italy  Mamclnean  theology  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the 
prince.  The  favour  and  success  of  the  Paulicians 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  strong,  though  secret,  discontent  which 
armed  the  most  pious  christians  against  the  church 
of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despo- 
tism odious :  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her 
innovations  were  more  rapid  and  scandalous :  she 
had  rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy 
were  more  corrupt,  and  the  eastern  bishops  might 
pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they  were 
compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by 
turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three 
different  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into 

b  Basil,  a  mnnk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnostics, 
who  soon  vanished.  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  1.  xv.  p.  486—494.  Mos- 
heim.  Hist.  Ecclesiastica,  p.  420.) 

c  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English  his. 
torian  is  alleged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  Villehardouin, 
(No.  208.)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of  the 
Bulgarians. 

d'See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  24. 

e  The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France,  is  amply 
discussed  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italia?  medii  JEv\,  torn.  v.  dissert. 
Ix.  p.  81-152.)  and  Mosheim  (p.  379—382.  419—422.)  Yet  both  have 
overlooked  a  curious  passage  of  William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly 
describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A  D. 
1040.  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  256) 

Cum  Gr*eis  aderant  quidam,  quos  pessimus  error 
Fecerat  amentes,  et  ab  ipso  nonien  hahebant. 
But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sa- 
bellians  or  Patripassians. 

f  Bulgari,  Boulgres,  Bougres,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  ap- 


the  heart  qf  Europe.     After  the  conversion  of  Hun- 
gary, the   pilgrims    who   visited  Jerusalem  might 
safely  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube :    in  their 
journey  and   return  they  passed   through    Philip- 
popolis ;    and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name 
and  heresy,  might  accompany  the   French   or  Ger- 
man caravans  to  their  respective  countries.     The 
trade  and  dominion  of  Venice  pervaded  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  republic  opened 
her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and  religion. 
Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians  were 
often  transported  to  the  Greek   provinces  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  :  in  peace  and  war  they  freely  conversed 
with  strangers  and  natives,  and  their  opinions  were 
silently  propagated  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  the  king- 
doms beyond  the  Alps.e     It  was  soon  discovered, 
that  many  thousand  catholics  of  every  rank,  and  of 
either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy ;  and 
the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans 
was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecution.     The 
Bulgarians, f  a  name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so 
odious  in  its  application,  spread  their  branches  over 
the  face  of  Europe.     United  in  common   hatred  of 
idolatry  and  Rome,  they  were  connected  by  a  form 
of  episcopal  and  presbyterian   government ;    their 
various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or 
darker   shades   of    theology ;     but   they   generally 
agreed  in  the  two  principles,  the  contempt  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  Eucharist.     A  confession 
of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted 
from  their  enemies;  and  so  high  was  their  standard 
of   perfection,  that   the    increasing    congregations 
were  divided  into  two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those 
who  practised,  and  of  those  who  aspired.     It  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois, «  in  the    „ 

J  n  Persecution    of 

southern  provinces  of  France,  that  the  the  Albigeois, 
Paulicians  were  most  deeply  implant- 
ed ;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and 
revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The 
laws  of  the  eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Fre- 
deric the  second.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice  were 
represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of  Languedoc: 
Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame 
of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her  sol- 
diers could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the 
founders  of  the  inquisition  ;h  an  office  more  adapted 

plied  by  the  French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural 
sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Palelini,  has  been  made  to  signify*  smooth 
and  flattering  hypocrite,  such  as  VAvocat  Palelin  of  that  original  and 
pleasant  farce.  (Durance,  Gloss.  Latinitat.  medii  et  infimi  iEvi.)  The 
Mamchaeans  were  likewise  uamed  Cathari,  or  the  pure,  by  corruption, 
Gaznri,  See. 

g  Of  the  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just, 
tlionch  general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim,  (p.  477—481.)  The 
det.iil  may  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient  and  modern, 
catholics  anil  protectants;  and  amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most  im- 
partial and  moderate. 

h  The   acfcs  (Liber   Sententiarum)  of  the  inquisition   of  Thoulonse 

(A.  D    1307 13231  have  been  published    by   l.imborrh   (Arnstelodami, 

1692  )  with  a  previous  History  of  the  inquisition  in  general.  They 
deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  As  we  must  not  calum- 
niate even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  list  of 
criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and  four 
women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 
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to  confirm,  than  to  refute,  the  belief  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple. The  visible  assemblies  of  the  Paulicians,  or 
Albigeois,  were  extirpated  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
the  bleedina.  remnant  escaped  by  Bight,  concealment, 
or  catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
Which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in 
the  western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the  church,  and 
e\  en  in  the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul,  who  protested  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  embraced  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  visions 
of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The  struggles  of  Wickliff 
in  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  were  premature 
and  ineffectual  ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Lu- 
ther, and  Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as 
the  deliverers  of  nations.  • 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the 
coMcquencaof  degree  of  their  merit  and  the  value  of 
the  Reformation.  thcir  reformation,  will  prudently  ask 
from  what  articles  of  faith,  above  or  ayainst  our  rea- 
son, they  have  enfranchised  the  christians  ;  for  such 
enfranchisement  is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it 
may  be  compatible  with  truth  and  piety.  After  a 
fair  discussion  wc  shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the 
timidity,  than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of  our 
first  reformers.1  With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the 
belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel  ;  and  they  were 
bound,  like  the  catholics,  to  justify  against  the  Jews 
the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  reformers 
were  severely  orthodox :  they  freely  adopted  the 
theology  of  the  four,  or  the  first  six,  councils  ;  and 
with  the  Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the 
eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the 
catholic  faith.  Transubstantiation,  the  invisible 
change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power 
of  argument  and  pleasantry  ;  but  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  evidence  of  thcir  senses,  of  their  sight,  their 
feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first  protestants  were 
entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed  by  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Calvin  a  real, 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  cucharist ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
communion,  a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  pre- 
vailed in  the  reformed  churches. k  But  the  loss  of 
one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stu- 
pendoufl  doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith, 

i  The  opinion*)  and  proceeding!  of  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim ;  but  the  balance,  which 
Di  Id  with  «<>  clear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begin*  to  incline 
iii  favour  of  liia  Lutheran  brethren. 

.   Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  hold  and  perfect: 

but  in  th<-  fundamental  article*  of  the  church  of  England,  a  itrong 

and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presence  wai  obliterated  in  the 

original  copy,  to  pleaae  the  people  or  the  Lutheran-,  or  (4 m  en  Elizabeth. 

II    tor)  '.1  Hi-  Reformation, vol.  u.  p.  82.  128.302  ) 

1  "Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  a*  Lutber  and   myself,"  said  the 

IVhiaton  to  M.illey  the  philosopher,  "you  would  now  he  kneel. 

iug  before  an  image  of  m.  Winifred  " 

■a   The  arti<;e  '.I  .SVrie/  in  the  DictionnairC  Critique  of  f'hauffepi-,  is 

the  licit  account  whit  h  I  haw   seen  of  ilns  shameful  tranaacti  m,    See 

likewi*.-  the  Abbe  d'Artigny,    Noveaux  IViemoires  d  Ilistoire,  &c.  ton). 
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grace,  and  predestination,  which  have  been  strained 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle  questions 
had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen;  but  the  final  improvement  and  po- 
pular use  may  be  attributed  to  the  firstreformers,  who 
enforced  them  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of 
salvation.  Hitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  be- 
lief inclines  against  the  Protestants  ;  and  many  a 
sober  christian  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is 
God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid 
and  important ;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his 
obligations  to  these  fearless  enthusiasts.1  I.  By 
their  hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the 
abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Vir- 
gin, has  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads 
of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  re- 
stored to  the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life.  An 
hierarchy  of  saints  and  angels,  of  imperfect  and 
subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of  their  temporal 
power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial 
happiness  :  their  images  and  relics  were  banished 
from  the  church  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
was  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repetition  of 
miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  paganism 
was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of  man, 
the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains 
to  observe,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  con- 
sistent with  popular  devotion  ;  whether  the  vulgar, 
in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  in- 
flamed by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in 
languor  and  indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  autho- 
rity was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  from 
thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking 
as  he  thinks  :  the  popes,  fathers,  and  councils,  were 
no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the 
world  ;  and  each  christian  was  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge no  law  but  the  scriptures,  no  interpreter  but 
his  own  conscience.  This  freedom,  however,  was 
the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the  re- 
formation. The  patriot  reformers  were  ambitious 
of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned. 
They  imposed  with  equal  rigour  their  creeds  and 
confessions  ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  magis- 
trate to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or 
personal  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Ser- 
vetusm  the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion;"  and  the 
flames  of  Smithlield,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Anabaptists  by 
the  zeal  of  Cranmer.0     The  nature  of  the  tiger  was 

n  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Servetus, 
than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  da  Fes  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by 
personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy,  lie  accused  his  adversary  before 
their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for  his  de- 
struction, the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspondence.  2.  The  deed 
of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of  danger  to  the  church 
or  state.  In  his  passage  through  (Jeneva,  Servetus  was  a  harmless 
Stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  3. 
A  catholic  inquisitor  yields  the  same  obedience  which  he  requires, 
but  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by  ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates,  (in  Nicole, 
torn.  i.  p.  93.  edit.  IVtttie,)  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  gospel.  'A  TruffX0"1"  '"/''  ^repwv  opytfcoOc,  Tavja  roir  aAAoir 
Hn  irment. 

0    See    Burnet,  vol.  Ii    page  HI— 80.      The  sense  and    humanity 
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the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth 
and  fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was 
possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff:  the  protestant 
doctors  were  subjects  of  an  humble  rank,  without 
revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His  decrees  were  conse- 
crated by  the  antiquity  of  the  catholic  church  :  their 
arguments  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the 
people  ;  and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was 
accepted  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasm. Since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a 
secret  reformation  has  been  silently  working  in  the 
bosom  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  many  weeds  of 
prejudice  were  eradicated  ;  and  the  disciples  of 
Erasmus p  diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  modera- 
tion. The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed 
as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right  :q  the  free 
governments  of  Holland r  and  England s  introduced 
the  practice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allow- 
ance of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the 
mind  has  understood  the  limits,  of  its  powers,  and 
the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse  the  child 
can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason.  The  vo- 
lumes of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobwebs  : 
the  doctrine  of  a  protestant  church  is  far  removed 
from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  privato  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of 
faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh,  or  a  smile,  by  the 
modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Christianity  are 
alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  catholics  are 
accomplished  :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by 
the  Arminians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  num- 
bers must  not  be  computed  from  their  separate  con- 
gregations ;  and  the  pillars  of  revelation  are  shaken 
by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the 
substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  with- 
out the  temper  of  philosophy.' 


CHAP.  LV. 

The  Bulgarians. — Origin,  migrations,  and  settlement 
of  the  Hungarians. — Their  inroads  in  the  east  and 
west. — The  monarchy  of  Russia. — Geography  and 
trade. —  Wars  of  the  Russians  against  the  Greek 
empire. — Conversion  of  the  barbarians. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so 


of  the  young  king  were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  pri- 
mate. 

p  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  ralinnal  theology.  After 
a  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  t lie  Arminians  of 
Holland,  Grotius,  Limborch,  and  Le  Cleic;  in  England  by  Chil- 
lingwnrth,  the  latittidinarians  of  Cambridce,  (Burnet,  Hist."  of  his 
own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  261 — 268.  octavo  edilion,)  Tillotson,  Clarke, 
Hoadley,  &c. 

q  1  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by 
whom  the  riglitsof  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leib. 
nitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

r  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  AVilliam  Temple  on  the  religion  of 
the  United  Provinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius,  (de  Rebus  Bel- 
eicis,  Annal.  I.  i.  p.  13,  14.  edit,  in  12mo.)  who  approves  the  imperial 
laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition. 

s  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  54.)  explains 
the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Revolution.  The  exceptions 
of  papists,  and  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tole- 


often  violated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irretriev- 
ably swept  away  by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarians. 
Their  progress  was  favoured  by  the  caliphs,  their 
unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries  :  the  Roman 
legions  were  occupied  in  Asia;  and  after  the  loss  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice 
reduced  to  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  defending 
their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If,  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated 
from  the  strict  and  original  line  of  my  undertaking, 
the  merit  of  the  subject  will  hide  my  transgression, 
or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the  east,  in  the  west,  in 
war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  their  prosperity,  and 
in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  themselves  on  our 
curiosity:  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church  and 
empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms  ; 
and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil 
and  religious  sceptre  of  the  oriental  world.  But  the 
same  labour  would  be  unworthily  bestowed  on  the 
swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the  seventh  and 
the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  plains  of 
Scythia,  in  transient  inroad,  or  perpetual  emigra- 
tion.* Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubt- 
ful, their  actions  obscure,  their  superstition  was 
blind,  their  valour  brutal,  and  the  uniformity  of 
their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither  softened 
by  innocence,  nor  refined  by  policy.  The  majesty 
of  the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  survived  their 
disorderly  attacks  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  barba- 
rians has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  memo- 
rial of  their  existence,  and  the  despicable  remnant 
continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan  under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  From  the  antiquities 
of,  I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians,  and,  III.  Russians, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as 
yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  conquests  of  the, 
IV.  Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of  the,  V.  Turks, 
will  naturally  terminate  in  the  memorable  Crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  double  fall  of  the  city 
and  empire  of  Constantine. 

In  his  march   to   Italy,  Theodoricb    „   . 

J  Emigration  of 

the  Ostrogoth  had  trampled  on  the  the  Bulgarians, 
arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  de- 
feat, the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
same  or  a  similar  appellation  was  revived  by  strange 
colonies  from  the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the 
Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria0  bequeathed 
to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and  con- 


rable  scope  for  persecution,  if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effec- 
tual than  a  hundred  statutes. 

t  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At  the 
first  of  these  (Hist,  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  275, 
276.)  the  priest,  at  the  second  (vol.  i.  p.  484.)  the  magistrate,  may 
tremble  ! 

a  All  the  passa-res  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the  bar- 
barians, are  compiled,  methodised,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin  version, 
by  the  laborious  John  Gotthelf  Stritter,  in  his"  Memoriae  Pnpulorum 
ad  Danubium,  Pontum  Euxiniim,  Pahidem  Ma?otidem,  Caurasum, 
Mare  ("aspinm,  et  hide  magis  ad  Seplemtriones  incoleiitinm."  Petro- 
poli,  1771  —  1779.  in  four  tomes,  or  six  volumes,  in  4to.  But  the  fashion 
has  not  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materials. 

b  See  above,  p.  648. 

c  Theophanes,  p.  206—299.  Anastasins,  p.  113.  Nicephnrus,  C.  P. 
p.  22,  23.  Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atell  or  Volga;  hut  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit,  by- 
discharging  that  river  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
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cord.  It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  received 
the  counsels  of  age  and  experience  :  the  five 
princes  buried  their  father  ;  divided  his  subjects 
and  cattle  ;  forgot  his  advice  ;  separated  from 
each  other  :  and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune,  till 
we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
under  the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.d 
But  the  stream  of  emigration  was  directed  or  im- 
pelled towards  the  capital.  The  modern  Bulgaria, 
along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  stamp- 
ed with  the  name  and  image  which  it  has  retained 
to  the  present  hour :  the  new  conquerors  successively 
acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Dardania.  Thessaly.  and  the  two  Epirus';e  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  was  translated  from  the  native 
city  of  Justinian  ;  and.  in  their  prosperous  age,  the 
obscure  town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch/ 
The  unquestionable  evidence  of  language  attests 
the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  original 
stock  of  the  Selavonian,  or  more  properly  Slavonian, 
race;s  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bos- 
nians, Kascians,  Croatians,  Walachians,h  &c.  fol- 
lowed either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the 
leading  tribe.  From  the  Euxinc  to  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects,  or  allies,  or  ene- 
mies, of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the  land ; 
and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slaves-  has  been 
degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification 
of  glory  to  that  of  servitude/  Among  these  colonies, 
Croats  or  SHa.  the  Chrobatians,1  or  Croats,  who  now 
m**"*  °f  DaU  attend  the  motions  of  an  Austrian  army, 
a.  D.  900,  &c.  are  the  descendants  of  a  mighty  people, 
the  conquerors  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The 
maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic  of 
Ragusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the 
Byzantine  court :  they  were  advised  by  the  magna- 
nimous Basil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledgment  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of  these  irresistible 
barbarians.  The  kingdom  of  Croatia  was  shared 
by  eleven  Zoupam,  or  feudatory  lords  ;  and  their 
united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand 
horse  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.     A  long  sea- 

i  Paul.  Diacon.  de  Gcvtis  Langobard.  I.  v.  r.  29.  p.  881,  882.     The 
apparent   difference  between   the   Lombard    historian    and    the  above. 

'.<•<!  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegi (de  Du- 

ino,  dissert.  \  ii.  in  the  v<  ripton  i  I!  •mm  Ital,  torn.  v.  p. 
\W>,  187  |  and  Beretti.  [Cborugraph  ltaliae  medii  JE\\,  p.  273,  &c  ) 
Tin«  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Samnium, 
and  l«-:.riif:<l  the  Latin,  without  forgetting  their  native  language. 

i    — •  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire,  are  assigned  to 

the  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  he. 

the  patriarch*  of   Koine  and    Constantinople.  (Baronius,   Ann.il. 

\    I)    869.  No.  75.) 

f  The  situation  ami  royalty  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly 

expressed  in  Cedreuus,  (p.  T 1  .'J. >    The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or  pa- 

.  irom  Jnstinisnea  prima  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Ternbvo, 

ha»  produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  Greeks, 

[Nicephorai  Gregoras,  I.  ii   ■     2.   p.  14,  IS.     Tbomasin,  Discipline  de 

.  torn.  i.  I.  i.  c.  19.  2-').,  and  a  Frenchman  fD'Auville)  is  more 

led   in  I     •   geographj   of  their  own  country.  'Hist,  de 

nie  lies  Inscriptions,  loin,  xxxi.j 

if   Chalcondylea,  a  competent  judge,  affirms    the    identity    of  the 

language  ..f  the  Dalinatiarm,  B'Mniaini,  Servians,  Bulgarian!,  Pole.", 

I  .   I.  x.  p.  2h.;.,  and  elsewhere  ol  the  Bohemians, 

i    ii    p.    A  .     Ti.e  same  author  has  marked   the  ceparale  idiom  of  the 

Hungarians. 

See  tlie  work  of  Ji       '  Jordan,  de  Originibus  Sela. 

viii«,  Vinuobonse,  1745   in  f«mi    imrls,  or   two  volumes  in  folio.     Hit 

lions  and  researches  area  eful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of  Bo. 

autries:  but  his  plan  is  narrow,  his  style 


coast,  indented  with  capacious  harbours,  covered 
with  a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the 
Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats  or 
brigantines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Liburnians  ;  one  hundred  and 
eighty  vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
navy  ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance 
of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these 
ships  of  war.  They  were  gradually  converted  to  the 
more  honourable  service  of  commerce  ;  yet  the  Scla- 
vonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and  dangerous  ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
that  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  gulf  were 
effectually  vindicated  by  the  Venetian  republic.'" 
The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  equally 
removed  from  the  use  and  abuse  of  navigation  : 
they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the  inland  re- 
gions of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days' jour- 
ney, according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the 
sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians"  was    „■  ,  ,.     , 

°        J  p  rirst   kingdom 

confined  to  a  narrow  scope  both  of  °f  the  Buiga. 
time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  A.  d. 
tenth  centuries,  they  reigned  to  the  64°-lul7. 
south  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  more  powerful  na- 
tions that  had  followed  their  emigration,  repelled 
all  return  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west. 
Yet,  in  the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they 
might  boast  an  honour  which  had  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  the  Goths;  that  of  slaying  in  battle 
one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine. 
The  emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  the 
Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavonian,  war. 
In  his  first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness 
and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt 
the  royal  court,  which  was  probably  no  more  than 
an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  But,  while  he 
searched  the  spoil,  and  refused  all  offers  of  treat}r, 
his  enemies  collected  their  spirits  and  their  forces : 
the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred  ;  and 
the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 
"  Alas,  alas  !  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of 
birds,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."    Two  days  he 

barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian. 

i  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from 
Shiva,  laus,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dialects  and 
parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous  names,   (de  Originibus  Sclavicis,   pars  i.    p.  40.   pars   iv.    p.   101, 

k  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  oriental  Fiance,  where  the 
princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bohe- 
mian, (exclaims  Jordan,)  hut  ofSorabian,  race.  From  thence  the  word 
was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  languages,  and  even  to  the 
style  of  the  last  Byzantines,  (seethe  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Du 
Cange.)  The  confusion  of  the  2e/?An/,  or  Servians,  with  the  Latin 
Srrri,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar.  (Constant.  Porphyr.  de 
administrando  imperio,  c.  .'32.  p.  99.) 

i  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  tunes,  most  fabulous  for  preceding' ages,  describes  the  Sclavoniaus 
of  Dalmatia,  (c.  29-36.) 

i"  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  eleventh  century,  ascribed  to 
John  Siigorniiins,  (p.  94  — 102.)  and  that  composed  in  the  fourteenth  hy 
He  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo ;  (Script.  Rerurn  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  227— 
two  oldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

ii  The  fust  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  he  found,  under  the 
proper  dales,  in  the  Annals  of   Cedreuus  ami  Zonaras.     The  Byzantine 

materials  are  collected  by  Stiitter;  (Memorise  Populorum,  torn.  ii. 
pars  ii.  p  441—047.)  and  the  series  of  their  king*  is  disposed  and  sett, 
tkd  by  Du  Cange.  (Pam.  Byzanl    p.  393—318.) 
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waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair  ;  but, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  sur- 
prised the  camp  ;  and  the  Roman  prince,  with  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered  in  their 
tents.  The  body  of  Valens  had  been 
saved  from  insult ;  but  the  head  of 
Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull, 
enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in  the 
feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the  dis- 
honour of  the  throne  ;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  sa- 
vage cup  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of 
the  Scythian  wilderness  ;  but  they  were  softened 
before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a  peaceful 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  chris- 
tian worship.  The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  and  palace  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  Simeon,"  a  youth  of  the  royal  line,  was  in- 
structed in  the  rhetoric  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He 
relinquished  the  profession  of  a  monk 
for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior  ;  and  in  his  reign,  of 
more  than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth.  The 
Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly  attacked,  derived  a 
faint  consolation  from  indulging  themselves  in  the 
reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  the  pagan  Turks  ;  but  Simeon,  in 
a  second  battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the 
arms  of  that  formidable  nation.  The  Servians  were 
overthrown,  made  captive,  and  dispersed  ;  and 
those  who  visited  the  country  before  their  restora- 
tion could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants, 
without  women  or  children,  who  extorted  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  from  the  chace.  On  classic  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Achelbus,  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated ;  their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength  of 
the  barbaric  Hercules. v  He  formed  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  ;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with 
the  emperor,  Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of 
peace.  They  met  with  the  most  jealous  precautions ; 
the  royal  galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and 
well-fortified  platform  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  pur- 
ple was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Bulgarian. 
"  Are  you  a  christian?"  said  the  humble  Romanus  : 
"  It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your 
fellovv-christiaus.     Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced 

o  Simeonem  semi-Graecum  esse  aiebant,  eo  <piod  a  pueritia  Byzantii 
Demosthenis  rhetor  icamet  Aristotelissyllogismos  didicerat.  Liutprand, 
1.  iii.  c.  8.  He  says  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fnrtis  bellator,  Bulgariae 
praeerat ;   ChristianUS,  sed  vicinis  Graecis  valde  inimicQS,  (1.  i.  c.  2.) 

p  Rigidum  fera  dextera  cornu 

Dum  tenet,  infregit,  truncaque  a  fronte  revellit. 
Ovid  (Metamorpli.  ix.  1  — 100.)  has   boldly  painted   the  combat   of  the 
river  trod  and  the  hero;   the  native  and  the  stranger. 

q  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses, 
cum  Christophori  filiam  Petrus  Bulgaroruin  1'asileus  conjngem  du- 
ceret,  Symphona,  id  est  consonantia,  scripto  jurameuto  firmata  sunt, 
ut  omnium  gentium  Apostolis,  id  est  nunciis,  penes  nos  Bulgarorum 
Apostoli  praeponantur,  hooorentur,  diligentnr.  (Liutprand  in  Lega- 
tione,  p.  482.)  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  l'orphyrogenitus, 
torn.  i.  p.  82.  torn.  ii.  p.  429,  430.  434,  435.  443,  444.  446,  447.  with  the 
annotations  of  Reiske. 

i  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend 
abbot;  but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the 
spiritual  persecutors  of  the  church;  since  Gog  signifies  the  root,  the 
pride  of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  conies  from  the  root,  the 


A.  D.  950,  &c. 


you  from  the  blessings  of  peace?  Sheath  your  sword, 
open  your  hand,  and  I  will  satiate  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  your  desires."  The  reconciliation  was  sealed 
by  a  domestic  alliance  ;  the  freedom  of  trade  was 
granted  or  restored  ;  the  first  honours  of  the  court 
were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the 
ambassadors  of  enemies  or  strangers  ;i  and  her 
princes  were  dignified  with  the  high  and  invidious 
title  of  basileus,  or  emperor.  But  this 
friendship  was  soon  disturbed  :  after 
the  death  of  Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms  ; 
his  feeble  successorswere  divided  and  extinguished  ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians. 
His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a 
treasure  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
(ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,)  which  he 
found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  in- 
flicted a  cool  and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen 
thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight ; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left, 
that  he  might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  pre- 
sence of  their  king.  Their  king  is  said  to  have 
expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the  nation  was  awed 
by  this  terrible  example  ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province ;  the  surviving  chiefs  be- 
queathed to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience 
and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hun-  Emigraiion  of 
garians  first  hung  over  Europe,  about  Hun^i'rLms°r 
nine  hundred  years  after  the  christian  A-  D-  m4- 
aera,  they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition 
for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs 
and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world/  Since 
the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have  explored  their 
own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  impulse 
of  patriotic  curiosity.s  Their  rational  criticism  can 
no  longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns ;  but  they  complain  that  their  primi- 
tive records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war  ;  that 
the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since 
forgotten  ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chroni- 
cle l  must  be  painfully  reconciled  with  the  contem- 
porary though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  imperial 
geographer.11  Magiar  is  the  national  and  oriental 
denomination  of  the  Hungarians  ;  but,  among  the 

propagation  of  their  sects.  Vet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect 
of  mankind.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  594,  &c.) 

s  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  as. 
sistance,  are  George  Pray,  (Dissertatioues  ad  Annales  veteran)  Hunga- 
rorum,  &.C.  Vindobonae,  1775.  in  folio,)  and  Stephen  Katoiia.  (Hist. 
Critica  Ducum  et  Begum  Hiingariae  stirpis  Arpadianae,  Paestini,  1778— 
1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjectural 
space;  the  latter,  by  his  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  deserves 
the  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

t  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  king  Bela. 
Katona  lias  assigned  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  iielends  his  cha- 
racter against  the  hypercriticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist  must 
have  transcribed  some  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm  with 
dignity,  rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rusticorum,  et  garrulocantu  jorulatorum. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  these  fables  were  collected  by  ThurotziiK,  ai.d 
embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
in  the  Hist.  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7-33. 

u  See  Constantine  de  Administrando  imperio,  c.  3,  4.  13.  38-42.  Ka- 
tona has  nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  Ibis  «<.rk  to  the  years  94.9,  950, 
951.  (p.  4—7.)     The  critical  historian  (p.  34  — 107.)  endeavours  to  prove 
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tribes  of  Scythia.  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  proper  and  peculiar  name  of 
Turks,  as  the  descendants  of  that  mighty  people 
•who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from  China  to  the 
Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  corres- 
pondence of  trade  and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks 
on  the  confines  of  Persia  :  and  after  a  separation  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries  of 
the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited  their 
ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  They 
Mere  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  pagans 
and  savages,  who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians  ; 
conversed  in  their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tra- 
dition of  their  long-lost  brethren,  and  listened  with 
amazement  to  the  marvellous  tale  of  their  new  king- 
dom and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversion  was  ani- 
mated by  the  interest  of  consanguinity;  and  one  of 
the  trreatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous, 
though  fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude 
of  Pannonia  by  this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart 
of  Tartary.*  From  this  primitive  country  they  were 
driven  to  the  west  by  the  tide  of  war  and  emigration, 
by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason 
or  fortune  directed  their  course  towards  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  they  halted  in  the  usual  sta- 
tions along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  in 
the  territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Moldavia, 
some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  their  tempo- 
rary residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregri- 
nation, they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger  ;  and  the  purity  of  their  blood  was 
improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race  :  from  a  motive  of  compulsion,  or  choice,  seve- 
ral tribes  of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the 
standard  of  their  ancient  vassals  ;  introduced  the 
use  of  a  second  language  ;  and  obtained  by  their 
superior  renown  the  most  honourable  place  in  the 
front  of  battle.  The  military  force  of  the  Turks  and 
their  allies  marched  in  seven  equal  and  artificial 
divisions  ;  each  division  was  formed  of  thirty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and 
the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  servants, 
supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million  of  emi- 
grants. Their  public  counsels  were  directed  by 
seven  vaytods,  or  hereditary  chiefs  ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the 

the  existence,  and  to  relate  the  action1*,  of  a  first  duke  Almux,  the  father 
of  Arpad,  who  i«  tacitly  re jf-c  ted  by  (lonstantine. 

x  Pray  (Dissertat  p.  37—39,  &c.j  produce*  and  illustrates  the  ori. 
ginal  passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  BonAllilU  and  /Eneas 
Sylvias. 

jr  Fischer,  in  the  Quaestiones  Pctropolitanae,  de  Originc  Ungrorum, 
and  Pray,  Dissertat.  i.  ii.  iii.  tir.  have  drawn  up  several  comparative 
table*  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Pennic  dialect*  The  affinity  is  in- 
deed striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ;  the  words  are  pnrpotely  chosen  ; 

and  I  read  m  the  learned  Bayer,  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  x. 
p.  374.;  that  although  the  Hungarian  has  awopted  many  Petinic  words, 
(innumeras  voces,]  it  r-senlially  differs  totogcnioet  natur.i. 

i  In  the  region    of  Turfan.  which  is  clearly  and    minutely  described 

by  the  Chinese  geographers.  (Gaobil,  Ilist.du  firand  Gengbican,  p.  i.j  , 
De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Hans,  torn.  ii.  p.  31,  Sec  ) 

»  Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan, 
partie  n   p.  '*>— 98. 

b  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's Collection  of 
Voyage*  ami  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p  920,  ggi.j  and  Bell  'Travel",  vol.  i.  p. 

17*  found  the  Vogulitz  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsky.  By  the 
tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Utjur  and  Vomil  are  reduced  to  the 
same  name  ;  the  circumjacent  mountain*  really  hear  the  appellation  of 

[fgrian  ;  and  of  all  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  Vogulian  is  the  nearest  to 


more  simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single 
person.  The  sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by 
the  modest  Lebedius,  was  granted  to  the  birth  or 
merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed 
the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  of  the 
people  to  obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  con- 
sult their  happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  rea-  Their  Fennic 
sonably  content,  if  the  penetration  of  oris>n- 
modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and  larger 
prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hunga- 
rian language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated 
among  the  Sclavonian  dialects  ;  but  it  bears  a  close 
and  clear  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,y 
of  an  obsolete  and  savage  race,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe 
The  genuine  apcllation  of  Ugri  or  Iyours  is  found 
on  the  western  confines  of  China;2  their  migration 
to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evi- 
dence ;a  a  similar  name  and  language  are  detected 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  ;b  and  the  remains 
of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly,  scat- 
tered from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the  shores  of 
Lapland.0  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  energy  of 
climate  on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the 
lively  contrast  between  the  bold  adventurers,  who 
are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed  beneath 
the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom 
have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the  un- 
successful, passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of 
soul  and  body.d  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the 
stature  and  congealed  the  faculties  of  the  Lapland- 
ers ;  and  the  Arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of 
men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  unconscious  of  human 
blood  :  a  happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and  virtue 
were  the  guardians  of  their  peace  !e 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  imperial  Tactics  and  man- 
author  of  the  Tactics/  that  all  the  Scy-  »ers  of  theHJ"- 

.      ganans  and  Bul- 

thian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  garians, 
their  pastoral  and  military  life,  that 
they  all  practised  the  same  means  of  subsistence, 
and  employed  the  same  instruments  of  destruction. 
But  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and 

the  Hungarian.  (Fischer,  Dissertat.  i.  p.  20—30.  Pray,  Dissertat.  ii. 
p.  31-34.) 

c  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious 
work  of  M.  Leveque.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la 
Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  361—561.) 

d  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796—801.  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which  are 
alleged  by  Baronius,  Pagl,  and  Muratori,  A.  D.  889,  &c. 

e  Button,  Hist.  JNaturelle.  torn.  v.  p.  C.  in  I2mo.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
attempted,  without  success,  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders.  Gro- 
ti US  says  of  these  Arctic  tribes,  arma  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adversus 
feras;  (Annal.  I.  iv.  p.  236.)  and  attempts,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus, 
to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  ignorance. 

f  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government,  of  the  Turks  was  monar- 
chical,  and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous.  (Tactics,  p.  896. 
<Mre«i>e<t  sa<  /3apc.ac.)  Rhegino  (in  Chron.  A.  D.  889.)  mentions  theft  as 
a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  <  ode 
of  St.  Stephen.  (A.  D.  lOlfi.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  heifers;  for 
the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  similar  fine;  for  the  third, 
will,  death  ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth  offence,  as 
his  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty,  (Katona,  Hist.  Regum  Hungar, 
torn.  i.  p.  SSI,  232.) 
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Hungarians  were  supeiior  to  their  brethren,  and 
similar  to  each  other,  in  the  improvements,  however 
rude,  of  their  discipline  and  government ;  their  visi- 
ble likeness  determines  Leo  to  confound  his  friends 
and  enemies  in  one  common  description  ;  and  the 
picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes  from 
their  contemporaries  of  the  tenth  century.  Except 
the  merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is 
valued  by  mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible 
to  these  barbarians,  whose  native  fierceness  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  consciousness  of  numbers  and  free- 
dom. The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were  of  leather, 
their  garments  of  fur;  they  shaved  their  hair,  and 
scarified  their  faces  :  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in 
action  prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious  ;  and  they  shared 
the  common  reproach  of  barbarians,  too  ignorant  to 
conceive  the  importance  of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny 
or  palliate  the  breach  of  their  most  solemn  engage- 
ments. Their  simplicity  has  been  praised  ;  yet  they 
abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had  never 
known  ;  whatever  they  saw,  they  coveted  ;  their  de- 
sires were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the 
hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of 
a  pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description 
of  the  economy,  the  warfare,  and  the  government 
that  prevail  in  that  stage  of  society ;  I  may  add, 
that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chace,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  : 
and  since  they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they 
must,  at  least  in  their  new  settlements,  have  some- 
times practised  a  slight  and  unskilful  husbandry. 
In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their  expeditions, 
the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  who  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable 
dust,  and  afforded  a  constant  and  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  animal  food.  A  plentiful  command 
of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  general,  and  if 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their  pastures, 
the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that 
overspread  the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a 
nocturnal  surprise,  had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been 
occupied  by  their  light  cavalry,  perpetually  in 
motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman  tac- 
tics, they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear, 
the  helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breast-plate 
of  his  steed :  but  their  native  and  deadly  weapon 
was  the  Tartar  bow  :  from  the  earliest  infancy,  their 
children  and  servants  were  exercised  in  the  double 
science  of  archery  and  horsemanship  ;  their  arm 
was  strong  ;  their  aim  was  sure  ;  and  in  the  most 
rapid  career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves 
backwards,  and  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the 
air.  In  open  combat,  in  secret  ambush,  in  (light,  or 
pursuit,  they  were  equally  formidable  :  an  appear- 
ance of  order  was  maintained  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the  impa- 
tient pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.    They  pursued, 

K  See  Katnna,  Hist.  Ducum.  HllDgar.  p.  321— a52. 
h  Hungarorum  gens,  rujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expertse  saeviLiam, 
&c.  in  tlie  preface  of  Liut'praud,  (1.  i.  c.  2.)  who  frequently  expatiates 


headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific 
outcries  ;  but  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled 
fear,  the  ardour  of  a  pursuing  foe  was  checked  and 
chastised  by  the  same  habits  of  irregular  speed  and 
sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  victory,  they 
astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  wounds  of 
the  Saracen  and  the  Dane  :  mercy  they  rarely  asked, 
and  more  rarely  bestowed  ;  both  sexes  were  accused 
as  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite 
for  raw  flesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale, 
that  they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts 
of  the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid 
of  those  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The  licence 
of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by 
laws  and  punishments  ;  and  in  the  security  of  an 
open  camp,  theft  is  the  most  tempting  and  most 
dangerous  offence.  Among  the  barbarians,  there 
were  many,  whose  spontaneous  virtue  supplied  their 
laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  performed 
the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  affections,  of 
social  life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  Establishment 
victory,  the  Turkish  hordes  approached  the  Hungarians, 
the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  A-  D-  889- 
Byzantine  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final 
settlements  extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube 
above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia,  or  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.?  That  ample  and 
fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians, 
a  Sclavonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by 
the  invaders  into  the  compass  of  a  narrow  province. 
Charlemagne  had  stretched  a  vague  and  nominal 
empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania  ;  but, 
after  the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the 
monarchs  of  oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph 
was  provoked  to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks:  they 
rushed  through  the  real  or  figurative  wall,  which 
his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open  ;  and  the  king  of 
Germany  has  been  justly'  reproached  as  a  traitor  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  christians. 
During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were 
checked  by  gratitude  or  fear  ;  but  in  the  infancy 
of  his  son  Lewis  they  discovered  and    ._,„„,. 

J  A.  D.  900,  &c. 

invaded  Bavaria  ;  and  such  was  their 
Scythian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of 
fifty  miles  was  stript  and  consumed.  In  the  battle 
of  Augsburgh  the  christians  maintained  their  ad- 
vantage till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  :  they  were 
deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread 
over  the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Fran- 
conia  ;  and  the  Hungarians11  promoted  the  reign  of 
anarchy,  by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline 
their  vassals  and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin 
of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous 
period  ;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against 

on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  I.  i.  c.  5.  1.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
1.  iii.  c.  1,  &c.  1.  v.  c.  8.  15.  in  Legat.  p.  485.  His  rnlwiirs.  are  glaring, 
but  his  chronology  must  be  rectified  by  I'agi  aud  Muratori. 
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an  enemy,  who.  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid  in 
ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  the 
city  of  Bremen,  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 
Above  thirty  years  the  Germanic  empire,  or  king- 
dom, was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  tribute  ;  and 
resistance  was  disarmed  by  the  menace,  the  serious 
and  effectual  menace,  of  dragging  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the 
males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians 
beyond  the  Rhine  ;  but  I  must  observe  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her 
Pvrences,  was  astonished  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  formidable  strangers.'' 
The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early  in- 
roads ;  but,  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they 
beheld  with  some  terror  the  apparent  strength  and 
populousnessof  the  new-discovered  country.  They 
requested  leave  to  retire  ;  their  request  was  proudly 
rejected  by  the  Italian  king  ;  and  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy 
and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  west,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome  itself  was 
only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apostles.  The 
Hungarians  appeared  ;  Pavia  was  in 
flames  ;  forty-three  churches  were  con- 
sumed ;  and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  people,  they 
spared  about  two  hundred  wretches,  who  had 
gathered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague 
exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try. In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the 
churches,  that  yet  escaped,  resounded  with  a  fear- 
ful litany:  "  O  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Hungarians  !"  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or 
inexorable  ;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it 
was  stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria. k  A 
composition  was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head 
of  each  Italian  subject;  aud  ten  bushels  of  silver 
were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish  camp.  But  false- 
hood is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence  ;  and  the 
robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the 
assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the 
side  of  the  east  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in 
doubtful  conflict  by  the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, whose    faith   forbade   an    alliance    with    the 

f  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltau,  and  Toxus,  are  critically 
illustrated  l>y  Katona.  'Ili«t.  Ducum,  &c.  |>.  107 — 196.)  His  diligence 
li  i-  <-<nn  h.-'l  both  native*  and  foreigner!;  jrel  to  the  deeds  of  mischief", 
or  t'lory,  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  destruction  "I  Bremen.  (Adam 
Breuv  naif)  i.  43.) 

k   Muratori   baa  considered  with   patriotic   rare   the   danger  and  re- 
sources ot   Mnderta.      The   citizens   besought   St.   Geminianus,  their 
patron,  to  avert,  by  hi*  intercession,  tbe  rabiet,  flagellum,  &.c 
None  te  rogamus,  licet  servi  petsimi, 
Ab  Dngerorum  nos  defends!  jaculis. 
The   bishop  erected  trail*   for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominos 
wrenrrf,  [Antiquitat.  Ital.  med.  /Kvi,  torn.  i.  dissertat.  i.  p.  21,  22.)  and 
.'  of  tin-  nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  [toni.  iii. 
di«s.  xl,  p.  709.]     Tii>-  Italian. annalist  has  accurately  traced  the  series 
of  their  mr<.:.-s.  (Annali  dlialia,  torn.  vis.   p.  ::<;',.  :jo7.  303.  -401.  4.T7. 

410.  torn.  vin.  p.   If).  II.  52,  I 

I  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  thai  they  !»•- 

led,  or  insulted  Constantinople;  'I'ray,  dissertat.  x.  p. 

I •■•  i.   Hist.  Ducum,  p.  394—300.)  and  the  fact  is  almost  con- 

'     ■      ine  historians :  (Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  60C.  Cedre 

mis.  torn    H.  p.  929.J  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  i*  denied 

or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Bela, 


pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of 
the    Byzantine    empire.     The   barrier 

A.  D.  924. 

was  overturned  ;  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike 
a  battle-axe  into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and 
treasures  of  the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault ;  but 
the  Hungarians  might  boast,  on  their  retreat,  that 
they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  majesty  of  the  C;vsars.1  The  remote  and 
rapid  operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to 
magnify  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  Turks  ;  but 
their  courage  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  since  a 
light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse  would 
often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads 
to  the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople. 
At  this  disastrous  rcra  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, Europe  was  afflicted  by  a  triple  scourge  from 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  :  the  Norman,  the 
Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  sometimes  trod  the 
same  ground  of  desolation  ;  and  these  savage  foes 
might  have  been  compared  by  Homer  to  the  two 
lions  growling  over  the  carcasses  of  a  mangled  stag."1 
The   deliverance   of  Germany   and  „. 

J  Victory  of  Henry 

Christendom  was  achieved  by  the  the  Fowler, 
Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and 
Otho  the  Great,  who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  for 
ever  broke  the  power  of  the  Hungarians.11  The 
valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed  of  sickness 
by  the  invasion  of  his  country;  but  his  mind  was 
vigorous  and  his  prudence  successful.  "  My  com- 
panions," said  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  combat, 
"  maintain  your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the 
first  arrows  of  the  pagans,  and  prevent  their  second 
discharge  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your 
lances."  They  obeyed  and  conquered :  and  the 
historical  picture  of  the  castle  of  Merseburgh  ex- 
pressed the  features,  or  at  least  the  character,  of 
Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the 
finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name.0  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  the  children  of  the  Turks  who  had 
fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  ; 
and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  0f  otho  the 
were  invited  by  domestic  faction  ;  the  Great,  A.  D.  955. 
gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked  ; 
and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.     But  the  vigour 

Their  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
believe  the  rnsticonim  fabulas:  but  Katona  might,  have  given  due 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Bulgarorurh  geuteni  atque 
G'rtccorum  tributai'iam  fererant.   (Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  435.) 

in  Aem'f/  019  dijpnnVjTrn', 

Oti  ovpeos  KOpv<frt\<Ft  Trcpi  KTa/iei/*K  e\a<poio 
A/Mpto  ireivaovre  fieya  (jipoi/iovre  fjmxcaUov. 

n  They  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona.  (Hist.  Ducum, 
p.  360—368.  427—470.)  Liutprand  (I.  ii.  c.  8"  9.)  is  the  best  evidence 
tor  the  former,  and  Witichind  (Annul.  Saxon.  I.  iii.)  of  the  latter:  hut 
the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior, 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jazberin. 

"  Hnnc  vero  triumphiim,  tarn  lailde  quam  memoria  dignum,  ad 
Meresburgum  rex  in  superiori  ccenaculo  domus  per  fwvpu^inv,  id  est, 
piitiiram,  notari  praecepit,  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potiusquam  verisimilem 
videas:  a  high  encomium.  (Liutprand,  I.  ii.  c.  9.)  Another  palace  in 
Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order  of  Charle- 
magne;  and  IVluratori  may  justly  arfirm,  nulla  sirrula  fuere  in  quihiis 
pictorei  desiderati  fuerint.  (Antiquitat.  Ital.  medii  #Dvi,  torn.  ii.  dissert, 
xxiv.  p.  360,  361.)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity  of  ignorance  and 
original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words)  arc  of  a  much  more 
rei  ■•ut  date.  'Anecdotes of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  &c.) 
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and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the 
princes  were  made  sensible,  that  unless  they  were 
true  to  each  other,  their  religion  and  country  were 
irrecoverably  lost ;  and  the  national  powers  were 
reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.    They  marched 
and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  the  division 
of  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third, 
were  composed  of  Bavarians  ;  the  fourth  of  Fran- 
conians  ;  the  fifth  of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  monarch ;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
consisted  of  Swabians  ;  and  the  eighth  legion,  of  a 
thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host. 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valour  were  fortified 
by  the  arts  of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
may  deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salutary. 
The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast ;  the  camp 
was  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  ; 
and  the  christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword 
of  Constantine,   grasped   the   invincible   spear  of 
Charlemagne,  and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice, 
the  praefect  of  the  Thebasan  legion.    But  his  firmest 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  holy  lance,p  whose 
point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and 
which  his  father  had  extorted  from  the   king  of 
Burgundy,  by  the  threats  of  war,  and  the  gift  of  a 
province.     The  Hungarians  were  expected  in  the 
front ;  they  secretly  passed   the  Lech,  a  river  of 
Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube  ;  turned  the  rear 
of  the  christian  army  ;  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
disordered  the  legions  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The 
battle  was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke, 
the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he 
rested  from  his  fatigues  :  the  Saxons  fought  under 
the  eye  of  their  king ;  and  his  victory  surpassed, 
in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years.     The  loss  of  the  Hungarians 
was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action ; 
they  were  encompassed   by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria  ; 
and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from  the 
hope  of  mercy.     Three  captive  princes  were  hanged 
at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or 
mutilated,    and   the   fugitives,    who    presumed    to 
appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned 
to  everlasting  poverty  and  disgrace.!     Yet  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  not  humbled,  and  the  most  acces- 
sible passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.     Adversity  suggested  the  counsels  of 

P  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  929.  No.  2-5.  The  lance  of 
Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand,  (I.  iv.  c.  12.)  Sige. 
bert,  and  the  acts  of  St.  Gerard:  but  the  other  military  relics  depend 
on  the  faith  of  the  Gesta  Anglorum  post  Bedani,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

q  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungarian,  p.  500,  &c. 

r  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chazars,  or 
Cabari,  who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march.  (Constant,  de 
Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40.  p.  108,  109.)  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians, 
and  Siculi,  whom  they  found  in  the  land  ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a 
remnant  o*'  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  guard  of 
the  borders.  3.  The  Russians,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparted 
a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs 
(A.  D.  956.)  were  invited,  cum  magna  multitudine  Hismahelitarum. 
Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  ?  5. 
The  Bisseni  and  Cumans,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Patzinaeites,  Uzi, 
Chazars,  &c.  who  had  spread  to  the  lower  Danube.  The  last  colony  of 
40,000  Cumans,  A.  D.  1239,  was  received  and  converted  by  the  koigs 
of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new  regal  appellation. 
(Pray,  Dissert,  vi.  vii.  p.  109—173.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum,  p.  95-99. 
259—264.  476.  479-483,  &c.) 

s  Christiani  autem,  quorum  pars  major  populi  est,  qui  ex  omni  parte 
mundi  illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  &c.  Such  was  the  language  of  Pili- 
grinus,  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hungary,  A.  D.  973.  Pars 
major  is  strong'.     Hist.  Ducum,  p.  517. 

3  u 
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Origin  of  the 
Russian  mo. 
narcliy. 


moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers 
acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  the 
next  generation  was  taught  by  a  dis- 
cerning prince,  that  far  more  might  be  gained  by 
multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  fruit- 
ful soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic 
blood,  was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian 
or  Sclavonian  origin  ;r  many  thousands  of  robust 
and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;s  and  after  the  marriage 
of  Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed 
honours  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany.1 
The  son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title, 
and  the  house  of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  But  the  freeborn 
barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the 
diadem,  and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasible 
right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  here- 
ditary servant  of  the  state. 

III.  The  name  of  Russians"  was 
first  divulged,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor 
of  the  east,  to  the  emperor  of  the  west,  Lewis,  the 
son  of  Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke, 

„-      l  e  *t      t>  A.  D.839. 

or  chagan,  or  czar,  of  the  Russians. 
In  their  journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  tra- 
versed many  hostile  nations ;  and  they  hoped  to 
escape  the  dangers  of  their  return,  by  requesting  the 
French  monarch  to  transport  them  by  sea  to  their 
native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
their  origin  :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes 
and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odious  and 
formidable  in  France  ;  and  it  might  justly  be  ap- 
prehended, that  these  Russian  strangers  were  not 
the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the  emissaries  of  war. 
They  were  detained,  while  the  Greeks  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfactory 
account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality 
or  prudence,  according  to  the  interest  of  both  em- 
pires. *  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or 
at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  national  annalsy  and  the 
general  history  of  the  north.  The  Normans,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impene- 
trable darkness,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
naval  and  military  enterprise.    The  vast,  and  as  it  is 

t  The  fideles  Teutonici  of  Geissa  are  authenticated  in  old  characters : 
and  Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  lair  estimate  of  these 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Ranzauus. 
(Hist.  Critic.  Durum,  p.  667— 681.) 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form, 
Twr,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologie3 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a  dis- 
sertation de  Origine  Russorum,  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropolitanap, 
torn.  viii.  p.  3S8— 436.)  by  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, who  spent  his  life  and  labours  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
graphical tract  of  D'Auville,  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  son  Origine,  et 
ses  Accroissemens,  (Paris,  1772.  in  12mo,)  has  likewise  been  of  use. 

x  See  the  entire  passage  (dignum,  says  Bayer,  ut  aureis  in  tabulis 
figatur)  in  the  Annates  Bertimaoi  Francorum,  (in  Script.  Ital.  Mura. 
tori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  525.)  A.  D.  839.  twenty-two  years  before  the 
*ra  of  Rnric.  In  the  tenth  century,  Liutprand  (Hist.  1.  v.  c.  6.) 
speaks  of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as  the  same  Aquilouares  homines 
of  a  red  complexion. 

y  My  knowledgeof  these  Annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Leveque,  Histoire 
de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists,  was  a 
monk  of  Kiow,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but 
his  chronicle  was  obscure,  till  it  was  published  at  Petersburg!),  1767, 
in  4lo.  Leveque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.  Coxc's  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  p.  184. 
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said,  the  populous,  regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  were  crowded  with  independent  chief- 
tains and  desperate  adventurers,  who  sighed  in  the 
laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the 
glory,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  Scandinavian  youth. 
Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow  limits,  they 
started  from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  arms,  sound- 
ed their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and  explored 
every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement. 
The  Baltic  was  the  lirst  scene  of  their  naval  achieve- 
ments ;  they  v  isited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent 
residence  of  Fennic  and  Sclavonian  tribes,  and  the 
primitive  Russians  of  the  lake  Ladoga  paid  a  tri- 
bute, the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these  strangers, 
whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varangians,1  or 
Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline,  and 
renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the 
natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland 
savages,  the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as 
frieuds  and  auxiliaries,  and  gradually,  by  choice  or 
conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom 
they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was 
expelled,  their  valour  was  again  recalled,  till  at 
length,  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief, 
became  the  father  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers 
extended  his  influence  :  the  example  of  service  and 
usurpation  was  imitated  by  his  companions  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  ;  and  their  establish- 
ments, by  the  usual  methods  of  war  and  assassina- 
tion, were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a  powerful 
monarchy. 
^L   _  As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric 

The  Varangians  D 

of  Coustantiiio-  were  considered  as  aliens  and  con- 
querors, they  ruled  by  the  sword  of 
the  Varangians,  distributed  estates  and  subjects  to 
their  faithful  captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers 
with  fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic 
coast.*  But  when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had 
struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the  soil,  they 
mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  Waladimir  had  the  merit  of 
delivering  his  country  from  these  foreign  mercena- 
ries. They  had  seated  him  on  the  throne  ;  his  riches 
were  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands  ;  but  they 
listened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that  they  should 
seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy,  mas- 
ter ;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where, 
instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would 
be  the  recom pence  of  their  service.  At  the  same 
time  the  Russian  prince  admonished  his  Byzantine 
ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to  recompense  and 
restrain,  these    impetuous   children   of  the   north. 

»  Theophil.  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagis,  (for  the  nam*  is  differently  spelt) 
n  Comment.  Academ.  PetlwmHtMWe,  torn    iv.  p.  276—311. 

»  Vet,  as  late  aa  the  year  1018,  Kiowand  Russia  were  Mill  guarded 
'X  fugitivorum  "Tvoriim  roborc  coufliif ntinm,  et  maxima  Danorum. 
Bayer,  who  quaes  'p.  292  )  the  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Mersehiiri;li, 
observes,  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreign 
service. 

•  Du  Cange  haj  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  anil 
history  of  the  Varangi  at  Constantinople  fQloam.  Med.  ft  Infinite 
Grascitatia,  anb  voce  i;.,^,-,-,„.  BgnLeJ  infinue  Latinftatis,  tub  voce 
I'nqri.  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  Annse  Comnenae,  p.  2->6-2i8.  Notes  llir 
ViSefaardooin,  p.  296-299  ;    u«  likewise  the  annotations  of  Rti^ke  to 


Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduc- 
tion, name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians :  each 
day  they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem  ;  the  whole 
body  was  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform 
the  duty  of  guards  ;  and  their  strength  was  recruited 
by  a  numerous  band  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the  vague  ap- 
pellation of  Thule  is  applied  to  England ;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and 
Danes  who  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror. The  habits  of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had 
approximated  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  these 
exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court ; 
and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  em- 
pire, the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the 
use  of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  AVith  their 
broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes  on  their 
shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  emperor  to 
the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome  ;  he 
slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard ;  and 
the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital, 
were  held  by  the  firm  and  faithful  bands  of  the 
Varangians. b 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  rt 

.  '  -        *  j   Geography     and 

of  Scythia  was  extended  far  beyond  trade  of  "Russia, 
the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge  ;  and 
the  monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.c  The 
sons  of  Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  province 
of  Wolodomir,  or  Moscow:  and,  if  they  were  con- 
fined on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the  east,  their 
western  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enlarged 
to  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians. 
Their  northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  over  the  Hyperborean  regions, 
which  fancy  had  peopled  with  monsters,  or  clouded 
with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached  with 
that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  on  this  ample 
circuit,  were  obedient  to  the  same  conqueror,  and 
insensibly  blended  into  the  same  nation.  The  lan- 
guage of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian; 
but,  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of  speech 
were  different  from  each  other ;  and,  as  the  Scla- 
vonian prevailed  in  the  south,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  original  Russians  of  the  north,  the  primi- 
tive subjects  of  the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion 
of  the  Fennic  race.  With  the  emigration,  union, 
or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose 
and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has 
continually  shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map  of 
Russia  affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their 
name  and  position ;  and  the  two  capitals,  Novo- 

the  Ceremoniale  Aula?  Byzant.  of  Constantino,  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  150. 
Saxo  GramroaticUl  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish  ;  but  Codinus 
maintaiui  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  use  of  their  native 
English  :  Wu\vxoovi^ouai  ol  Vapa-ffOt  Kara  Ta)l<  waTpiov  i\uaaa¥ 
iiijiuh  tjTOi  l7«Ai|wsi. 

c  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro. 
duced  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Porrdyrrogenltrm,  (de  Administrat. 
Imperii,  r.  2.  p.  55,  56.  c.  9.  p.  59-61.  e.  13.  p.  6.1-67.  c.  .17.  p.  106.  c. 
42.  p.  112,  113  Jand  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  B.iyer,  (de  Geogra- 
phia  Russiae  vicinarum(|iic  Rcgionum  cireiter  A.  C.  948.  in  Comment. 
Acadeni.  I'etropol.  torn.  IX.  p.  367—422.  torn.  X.  p.  371—421.)  with.the 
aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  Scandinavia,  8tc. 
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gorocU  and  Kiow,e  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of 
the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet  deserved 
the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opu- 
lence and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could 
not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innu- 
merable people,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and 
splendour,  which  was  compared  with  Constantino- 
ple by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of 
the  Caesars.  In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no 
more  than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  sta- 
tions in  which  the  barbarians  might  assemble  for 
the  occasional  business  of  war  or  trade.  Yet  even 
these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  society;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported 
from  the  southern  provinces;  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  pervaded  the  sea  and  land  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  In  the  days  of 
idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city  of  Julin 
was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans,  who 
had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and 
exchange.?  From  this  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty- 
three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
most  distant  nations  were  intermingled,  and  the 
holy  groves  of  Curland  are  said  to  have  been  deco- 
rated with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.e  Between 
the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was 
discovered ;  in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake, 
and  a  navigable  river ;  in  the  winter  season,  over 
the  hard  and  level  surface  of  boundless  snows. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  Russians 
descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borys- 
thenes ;  their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden 
with  slaves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every  species,  the 
spoil  of  their  bee-hives,  and  the  hides  of  their 
cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  north  was 
collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow. 
The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the 
departure  of  the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was 
framed  into  the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and 
capacious  boats ;  and  they  proceeded  without  ob- 
stacle down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far  as  the  seven  or 

d  The  haughty  proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novo- 
gorod?" is  applied  by  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  60.) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Ruric.  In  the  course  of 
his  history  he  frequently  celebrates  this  republic,  which  was  sup. 
pressed  A.  D.  1475.  (torn.  ii.  p.  252—266.)  That  accurate  traveller. 
Adam  Olearius,  describes  (in  1635)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  torn.  i.  p.  123 
—  129. 

e  In  hac  magna  civitate,  quae  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentae  ecclesiae 
liabentur  et  nundinue  octo,  populi  etiam  ignota  manus.  (Eggehardus 
ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  torn.  ix.  p.  412.)  He  likewise  quotes  (torn. 
x.  p.  397.)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  (Russice)  metropo- 
lis est  Chive,  aemula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani,  quae  est  clarissimum 
decus  Graeciae.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  eleventh  century, 
had  reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  geographers. 

f  In  Odorae  ostio  qua  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissima  civitas 
Julinum,  celeberrimam  barbaris  et  Graecis  qui  sunt  in  circiiitft  prae- 
stansstationem,  est  sane  maxima  omnium  quas  Europaclauditcivilatum. 
(Adam  Bremcnsis,  Hist  Eccles.  p.  19.)  A  strange  exaggeration  even 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanseatic 
league,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of 
Commerce ;  at  least,  in  our  languages,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  so  satisfactory. 

%  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Daniae,  p.  58.)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days'  journey  along  the  coast;  and  by  Peter 
Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68.  A.  D.  1326.)  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum  (says 
Adam)  divinis,  auguribus  atque  necromanticis  orancs  doiniis  sunt 
plenae      .  ,      .a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuutur,  maxime  ab  Hispanis 
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thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse  the  bed, 
and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the 
more  shallow  falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the 
vessels ;  but  the  deeper  cataracts  were  impassable  ; 
and  the  mariners,  who  dragged  their  vessels  and 
their  slaves  six  miles  over  land,  were  exposed  in 
this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the  desert.11 
At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Russians  ce- 
lebrated the  festival  of  their  escape ;  at  a  second, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their 
shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous 
voyage  of  the  Black  sea.  If  they  steered  along  the 
coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible;  with  a  fair  wind 
they  could  reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the 
opposite  shores  of  Anatolia  ;  and  Constantinople 
admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the 
north.  They  returned  at  the  stated  season  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures 
of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some  of  their 
countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces  ; 
and  the  national  treaties  protected  the  persons, 
effects,  and  privileges,  of  the  Russian  merchant.1 
But  the  same  communication  which  Naval  expedi- 
had  been  opened  for  the  benefit,  was  JESSE?0!" 
soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  Constantinople. 
In  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Rus- 
sians made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of 
Constantinople :  the  event  was  various,  but  the 
motive,  the  means,  and  the  object,  were  the  same  in 
these  naval  expeditions.k  The  Russian  traders  had 
seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the 
city  of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty 
supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  country- 
men: they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  their 
climate  denied  ;  they  coveted  the  works  of  art  which 
they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to 
purchase  :  the  Varangian  princes  unfurled  the  ban- 
ners of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  sol- 
diers were  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the 
northern  isles  of  the  ocean.1  The  image  of  their 
naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the 
Borysthenes,  to  navigate  the  same  seas,  for  a  similar 
purpose.™    The  Greek  appellation  of  rnonoxyla,  or 

(forsan  Zupanis,  id  est  regulis  Eettoviae)  et  Graecis.  The  name  of 
Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion  ;  an 
imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland. 
(Bayer,  torn.  x.  p.  378—402,  fccc.  Grotius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist.  Goth, 
p.  99.) 

h  Constantine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
Russian  and  Sclavonic  names;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the 
Sieiir  de  Beauplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  (Description  de  I'Uk- 
raine,  Rouen,  1660.  a  thin  quarto,)  but  the  map  is  unluckily  wanting 
in  my  copy. 

i  Nestor,  apud  Levesque,  Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  78—80.  From 
the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Blark  Bulgaria, 
Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how?  where?  when?  May  we  not, 
instead  otSvpia,  read  Zuawa?  (de  Administrat.  Imp.  c.  42.  p.  113  )  The 
alteration  is  slight;  the  position  of  Suania,  between  Chazaria  and  Lazi- 
ca,  is  perfectly  suitable;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the  eleventh, 
century.  (Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p.  770.) 

k  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  are  related  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially  those 
of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the 
Russica  of  Stritter,  lorn.  ii.  p.  939—1044. 

1  npocreTuipiffa/afior  de  kcu  evfinaxtKov  ova  o\ifov  a-no  toiv  k<itoi- 
kouvtuv  ev  toic  TrpoffapKTioiv  tow  Oxeui/ou  vnaoit  ebVwv.  Cedreuus  in 
Compend.  p.  758. 

m  See  Beauplan  (Description  de  I'Dkraine,  p.  51—61.):  his  descrip- 
tions are  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and  except  the  circumstance  of  fire- 
arms, we  may  read  old  Russians  for  modern  Cossacks. 
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single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  bottom 

of  their  vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long 
stem  of  a  beech  or  willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow 
foundation  was  raised  and  continued  on  either  side 
with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length  of  sixty,  and 
the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet.  These  boats  were 
built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders  and  a 
mast ;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars;  and  to  contain 
from  forty  to  seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provi- 
sions of  fresh  water  and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of 
the  Russians  was  made  with  two  hundred  boats; 
but  when  the  national  force  was  exerted,  they  might 
arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior 
to  the  royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was  mag- 
nilied  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the 
real  proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had 
the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with  foresight  to 
discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might 
have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  Their  indolence  abandoned  the  coast 
of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again 
infested  the  Euxine;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was 
respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  his- 
torian. The  storm  which  had  swept  along  from  the 
Phasis  and  Trcbizond,  at  length  burst  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  of  Thrace ;  a  strait  of  fifteen  miles,  in 
which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have 
been  stopped  and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  ad- 
Thc  first,  versary.  In  their  first  enterprise" 
a.  D.  866.  0nder  the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed 
without  opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  son  of  Theophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils, 
he  landed  at  the  palace-stairs,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  By  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious 
relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped  in 
the  sea  ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  deter- 
mined the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly 
Thewwnd,  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  God. p  The 
a.  D.  004.  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some 
doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of 
the  second  attempt  by  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the 
sons  of  Ruric.  A  strong  barrier  of  arms  and  for- 
tifications defended  the  Bosphorus  :  they  were 
eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the  boats 
over  the  isthmus;  and  this  simple  operation  is  de- 
scribed in  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian 
fleet  had    sailed  over  dry   land  with  a  brisk  and 


•   \\  ben  PbotilM  wrote  his  enciclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the 

Rnariaiia,  the  miracle  m  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe;  he  reproaches  the 
nation  ase*<  wjurrifTci  %at  ixum&ovmw  7raimu  dtvrtptnn  tutto/m  vov* 

p  Leo  Grammatical,  p.   46.':,   4fM.     CVmstantini    Continnator,   in 
Script,  pnat.  Theophauero,  p.  121,  123.    Bymeon  Logothet.  p.  445,  446'. 
.    Mouach   p  WS,  636     Cedreooa,  torn.  ii.  p.  551.    Zooarai,  torn. 
ii.  p    102. 

rfestof  arid   Niron,  in   Leretqae'l  Hist,  dt  Uusfie,  torn.  i.  p. 


favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the  The  third, 
third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  a.  d.  941. 
Ruric,  had  chosen  a  moment  of  weakness  and  de- 
cay, when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were 
employed  against  the  Saracens.  But  if  courage  be 
not  wanting,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom 
deficient.  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  galleys  were 
boldly  launched  against  the  enemy  ;  but  instead  of 
the  single  tube  of  Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the 
prow,  the  sides  and  stern  of  each  vessel  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  that  liquid  combustible.  The 
engineers  were  dexterous ;  the  weather  was  pro- 
pitious ;  many  thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather 
to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore  were  inhu- 
manly slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers. 
Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shallow 
water ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  pre- 
pared to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  re- 
venged After  a  long  peace,  Jaros-  The  fourth, 
laus,  the  great-grandson  of  Igor,  re-  A>  D-  1043- 
sumed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  by  the  same  arti- 
ficial flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an 
irresistible  multitude  of  boats  and  men  ;  their  pro- 
vision of  fire  was  probably  exhausted  ;  and  twenty- 
four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.8 
Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Negotiations  and 
Russian  war  were  more  frequently  di-  prophecy. 
verted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval  hos- 
tilities, every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  ;  their  savage  enemy  afforded  no  mercy  ; 
his  poverty  promised  no  spoil ;  his  impenetrable 
retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of  re- 
venge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire  in- 
dulged an  opinion,  that  no  honour  could  be  gained 
or  lost  in  the  intercourse  with  barbarians.  At  first 
their  demands  were  high  and  inadmissible,  three 
pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier  or  mariner  of  the 
fleet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the  design  of 
conquest  and  glory  ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation 
were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  "  Be  con- 
tent," they  said,  "  with  the  liberal  offers  of  Caesar ; 
is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without  a  combat,  the 
possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  objects 
of  our  desires  ?  Are  we  sure  of  victory  ?  Can  we 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread 
on  the  land  ;  we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a 
common  death  hangs  over  our  heads."1  The  memory 
of  these  Arctic  fleets  that  seemed  to  descend  from 


74—80.  Kntona  (Hist.  Ducnm,  p.  75—79.)  uses  his  advantage  to  dis- 
prove this  Russian  victory,  which  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  hy 
the  Hungarians. 

r  Leo  (irammatictis,  )>.  500,  507.  Incert.  Contin.  p.  263,  264.  Symenn 
Logothet.  p.  490,  491.  iJeorg.  Monach.  p.  588,  589.  Cedren.  torn, 
ii.  p.  629.  Zonarat,  torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191.  and  Lintprand,  I.  v.  c. 
6.  who  writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  aiuhas. 
sador  at  Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the 
Greek*. 

■  I  can  only  appeal  to  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  758,  759.)  and  Znnaras 
Mom.  ii.  p.  25.'i,  354.);  hut  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as 
th«y  draw  near  to  their  own  times. 

I   Nestor;  apud  Levi  sque,  Hist,  de  Uussie,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 
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the  polar  circle,  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on 
the  imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it 
was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus,  was  secretly  in- 
scribed with  a  prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in  the 
last  days,  should  become  masters  of  Constantinople." 
In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead  of 
sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circumnavigated 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Turkish  capital 
has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and 
lofty  ships  of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval 
science  and  thundering  artillery,  could  have  sunk 
or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes,  such  as  those  of 
their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion, of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  un- 
ambiguous and  the  date  unquestionable. 

_  .       .  By    land    the    Russians   were   less 

Reign  of  . 

Swatosiaus,  formidable  than  by  sea;  and  as  they 
fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their 
irregular  legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and 
overthrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes. 
Yet  their  growing  towns,  however  slight  and  imper- 
fect, presented  a  shelter  to  the  subject,  and  a  bar- 
rier to  the  enemy:  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a  fatal 
partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  north  ;  and 
the  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  sub- 
dued or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Swatoslaus,*  the 
son  of  Igor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by 
the  hardships  of  a  military  and  savage  life.  Wrapt 
in  a  bear-skin,  Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the 
ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle  ;  his  diet 
was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like  the  heroes  of 
Homer/  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse-flesh)  was 
broiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exercise  of 
war  gave  stability  and  discipline  to  his  army  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted 
to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  em- 
bassy from  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  and  a 
gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at 
his  feet  to  defray  the  expense,  or  reward  the  toils, 
of  the  expedition.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  assembled  and  embarked  ;  they  sailed  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Danube  ;  their  landing  was 
effected  on  the  Maesian  shore  ;  and,  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Russians  prevailed 
against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The 
vanquished  king  sunk  into  the  grave  ;  his  children 
were  made  captive  ;  and  his  dominions,  as  far  as 
mount  Haemus,  were  subdued  or  ravaged   by  the 

u  This  brazen  statue,  which  hail  been  brought  from  Antioeh,  and 
was  melted  down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposed  to  represent  either 
Joshua  or  Bellemphon,  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Nieetas  Choniates,  (p. 
413,  414.)  Codinus,  (de  Originibus  C.  P.  p.  24.)  and  the  anonymous 
writer  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  18.) 
who  lived  about  the  year  1100.  They  witness  the  belief  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  the  rest  is  immaterial. 

x  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  ex- 
traded  from  the  Russian  Chronicles  by  M.  Levesque.  (Hist,  de  Russie, 
torn.  i.  p.  94-107.) 

y  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
(205—221.)  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By  such  a 
picture,  a  modern  epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work,  and  disgust  his 
reader;  but  the  Greek  verses  are  harmonious,  a  dead  language  can 
seldom  appear  low  or  familiar;   and  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand 


northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  his  engagements,  the 
Varangian  prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance 
than  to  retire ;  and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned 
with  success,  the  seat  of  empire  in  that  early 
peiiod  might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  tem- 
perate and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslaus  enjoyed 
and  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, in  which  he  could  unite,  by  exchange  or 
rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth.  By 
an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furs,  wax,  and  hydromel ; 
Hungary  supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and 
the  spoils  of  the  west ;  and  Greece  abounded 
with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries,  which 
his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdain.  The  bands 
of  Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks,  repaired  to 
the  standard  of  victory  ;  and  the  ambassador  of 
Nicephorus  betrayed  his  trust,  assumed  the  purple, 
and  promised  to  share  with  his  new  allies  the 
treasures  of  the  eastern  world.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his 
march  as  far  as  Adrianople  ;  a  formal  summons  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  province  was  dismissed  with 
contempt ;  and  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied,  that 
Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  longer  expel    ... 

.         .  .  .  His  defeat  by 

the  mischief  which  he  had  introduced  ;  John  Zimisces, 
but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  '  '" 
by  John  Zimisces,2  who,  in  a  diminutive  body, 
possessed  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  hero.  The 
first  victory  of  his  lieutenants  deprived  the  Russians 
of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty  thousand  of  whoun 
were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  provoked  to 
revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was  delivered, 
but  seventy  thousand  barbarians  were  still  in  arms  ; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new 
conquests  of  Syria,  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the 
spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  warlike 
prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger 
of  the  injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes  of  mount 
Haemus  had  been  left  unguarded  ;  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied  ;  the  Roman  vanguard  was  formed 
of  the  immortals  ;  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian 
style  ;)  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot;  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopolis,  or 
Peristhlaba,a  in  two  days  :  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 
the  walls  were  scaled  ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred 

seven  hundred  years,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  manners  of 
antiquity.  ,  . 

z  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and 
TT<ik<tk,i?  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  uouCaxifnr,  or  poipaKitrir.  As  I 
profess  myself  equally  ignorant  of  these  «ords,  I  may  be  indulged  in 
the  question  in  the  play,  "  Pray,  winch  of  you  is  the  interpreter!" 
From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  Adolescentulus.  (Leo  Piacon. 
1.  iv.  MS.  apud  Dn  Cani;e,  (ilossar.  Gra-c.  p.  1570  ) 

a  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Pensthlaba  implied  the 
great  or  illustrious  city,  fieiaXn  xai  ui/<m  Km  \c-,unevn,  says  Anna 
Comnena.  (Alexiad,  I.  vii.  p.  194.)  From  its  position  between  mount 
Hamus  and  the  lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at  least 
the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostolus,  or  Dristra, 
is  well  known  and  conspicuous.  (Comment.  Acndem.  Petropol.  lorn.  ix. 
p   415,  41G.     D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  307,  311  ) 
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Russians  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  tbe  sons  of 
the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an  ignomi- 
nious prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem. 
After  these  repeated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to 
the  strong  post  of  Dristra,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  was  pursued  by  an  enemy  who  alter- 
nately employed  the  arms  of  celerity  and  delay. 
The  Byzantine  galleys  ascended  the  river;  the 
legions  completed  a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  and 
the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and 
famished,  in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city. 
Many  deeds  of  valour  were  performed;  several 
desperate  sallies  were  attempted ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus 
yielded  to  bis  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  terms 
which  be  obtained  announce  tbe  prudence  of  the 
victor,  who  respected  the  valour,  and  apprehended 
the  despair,  of  an  unconquered  mind.  The  great 
duke  of  Russia  bound  himself,  by  solemn  impreca- 
tions, to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs  ;  a  safe  pas- 
sate  was  opened  for  his  return  ;  the  liberty  of  trade 
and  navigation  was  restored  ;  a  measure  of  corn  was 
distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers ;  and  the  allow- 
ance of  twenty-two  thousand  measures  attests  the 
loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians.  After  a 
painful  vovage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes  ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
the  season  was  unfavourable  ;  they  passed  tbe  win- 
ter on  the  ice  ;  and,  before  they  could  prosecute 
their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppress- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the  Greeks 
entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.1" 
Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zimisces,  who  was 
received  in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the 
saviours  of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the 
victory  was  attributed  by  the  pious  emperor  to  the 
mother  of  God  ;  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed  on  a 
triumphal  car,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisces  made 
his  public  entry  on  horseback  ;  the  diadem  on  his 
head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand  ;  and  Constan- 
tinople was  astonished  to  applaud  the  martial  virtues 
of  her  sovereign.0 
„  e       Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patri- 

Conver»ion  of  t  F     '       * 

RusMa,  arch  whose  ambition  was  equal  to  his 
curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and 
the  Greek  church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians."1 
Those  fierce  and  bloody  barbarians  had  been  per- 
suaded by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  the  christian 
missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans 
for  their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was 
transient   and   premature.     In   the  various  fortune 

b  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the 
Patzinacites,  is  explained  in  the  revtn  first  chapters,  de  Adiiiinistratione 
Imperii. 

•  In  the  narrative  of  thin  war,  I,eo  the  Deacon  (apud  I'ajri,  Critics, 

torn.  iv.  A.  I).  !*.8— 973  ,  is  more  authentic  and  circumatantial  than 

CedrentU,  (torn.  ii.  p  000—683.)  and  Z"nara«,  (torn.  ii.  p.  205—  214.) 
The.*  decbimers  have  multiplied  t<>  308/MO  and  330,000  men,  those 
KuMian  force*,  of  which  the  contemporary  liar]  given  a  moderate  and 
consistent  account. 

A  I'hot  Epistol.  ii.  No.  35.  p.  08  edit.  Montacut.  It  was  unworthy 
of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  to  'Paw,  for  a 
war  -cry  of  the  Bulgarians ;  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened  patriarch 
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of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  Russian  chiefs 
might  allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
waters  of  baptism  ;  and  a  Greek  bishop,  with  the 
name  of  metropolitan,  might  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of 
slaves  and  natives.     But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
sown  on  a  barren  soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the 
converts  were  few  ;  and  the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be 
fixed  as  the  aeraof  Russian  Christianity .e    A  female, 
perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  revenge  the 
death,   and    assume   the   sceptre,  of  her  husband 
Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active 
virtues  which  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of 
barbarians.     In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic 
peace,   she  sailed  from  Kiow   to  Constantinople ; 
and  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphy-  Baptism  of  Olga, 
rogenitus  has  described,  with  minute      A-  D-  955- 
diligence,  tbe  ceremonial  of  her  reception  in  his 
capital  and  palace.     The  steps,  the  titles,  the  salu- 
tations, the  banquet,  the  presents,  were  exquisitely 
adjusted,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with 
due  reverence  to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple.f 
In    the   sacrament  of  baptism,    she   received   the 
venerable  name  of  the  empress  Helena ;  and  her 
conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her 
uncle,  two  interpreters,  sixteen  damsels  of  a  higher, 
and  eighteen  of  a  lower,  rank,  twenty-two  domestics 
or  ministers,  and  forty-four  Russian  merchants,  who 
composed  the  retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga. 
After  her  return    to    Kiow  and   Novogorod,    she 
firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion  ;  but  her  labours 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were  not  crowned 
with  success ;  and  both  her  family  and  nation  ad- 
hered with  obstinacy  or  indifference  to  the  gods  of 
their  fathers.     Her  son  Swatoslaus  was  apprehen- 
sive of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions  ; 
and  her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful 
zeal  to  multiply  and  decorate  the  monuments  of 
ancient  worship.     The  savage  deities  of  the  north 
were  still  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices:  in  the 
choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a 
stranger,  a  christian  to  an  idolater;  and  the  father, 
who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife,  was 
involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic 
tumult.     Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious 
Olga  had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  prince  and  people:  the  Greek 
missionaries  continued  to  preach,  to  dispute,  and  to 
baptize;    and    the   ambassadors    or    merchants   of 
Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with  the 
elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.     They  had 
gazed  with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia ; 
the  lively  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches 
of  the   altar,   the   number   and    vestments  of  the 

to  accuse  theSclavonian  idolaters  t»h  'liXXt|i/<Krir  xat  aOeov  oofrjv.  They 
were  neither  (ireeks  nor  atheists. 

e  M.  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  re- 
searches, the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Statu, and 
the  conversion  of  Russia.  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  35 — 54.  59.  1)2,  93. 
113-121.  124-129.  148,  149,  &c.) 

f  See  the  Cercmoniale  Anise  Byzant.  torn.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  343—345. 
the  style  of  Olga,  or  Klga,  is  Apxovrin-ua  'Vuiiriat.  For  the  chief  of 
barbarian!  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
magistrate,  with  a  female  termination,  which  would  have  astonished 
the  car  of  Demosthenes. 
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priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  ceremonies  ;  they 
were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession  of  devout 
silence  and  harmonious  song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them,  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended 
each  day  from  heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the 

of  Wolodomir,  christians.^  Rut  the  conversion  of 
A.  D.  988.  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  has- 
tened, by  bis  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  marriage  were  celebrated  by  the  christian 
pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the  emperor  Rasil, 
the  brother  of  his  spouse  ;  but  the  brazen  gates 
were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and 
erected  before  the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory  and  faith.h  At  his  despotic  command, 
Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long 
adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow  ; 
and  twelve  sturdy  barbarians  battered  with  clubs 
the  misshapen  image,  which  was  indignantly  cast 
into  the  waters  of  the  Rorysthenes.  The  edict  of 
Wolodomir  had  proclaimed,  that  all  who  should 
refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  their  prince  ;  and  the  rivers 
were  instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obe- 
dient Russians,  who  acquiesced  in  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the  next 
generation,  the  relics  of  paganism  were  finally  ex- 
tirpated ;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had 
died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were  taken  from 
the  grave,  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  posthu- 
mous sacrament. 

_,,  .   .    .,     ,      In  the  ninth,  tenth,   and    eleventh 

Christianity  of 

the  north,      centuries  of  the  christian  aera,  the  reign 
A.  D.  800—1100.     »,,  ,        ,     c..       .         , 

of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  ex- 
tended over  Eulgaria,  Hungary,  Rohemia,  Saxony, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.' 
The  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the 
iron  age  of  Christianity ;  and  the  northern  and 
eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to  a  religion, 
more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice  from  the 
worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition 
excited  the  monks,  both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to 
visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  barbarians  :  poverty, 
hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the  first 
missionaries:  their  courage  was  active  and  patient; 
their  motive  pure  and  meritorious :  their  present 
reward  consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  con- 
science and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people  ;  but 
the  fruitful  harvest  of  their  toils  was  inherited  and 
enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  suc- 

g-  See  an  anonymous  fragment  published  by  Banrluri,  (Imperium 
Orientale,  torn.  ii.  p.  112,  1 13.)  <le  Conversione  Russorum. 

h  Cherson,  or  Corsun.  is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  (apud  Pagi,  torn. 
iv.  p.  .56.)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage  ;  and  both 
the  tradition  and  the  pates  are  still  preserved  at  Novogorod.  Yet  an 
observing  traveller  transports  the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburg!)  in 
Germany  (Coxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  8cc.  vol.  i.  p.  452.) ;  and  quotes 
an  inscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The  modern  reader 
must  not  confound  Ibis  old  Cherson  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimean  penin- 
sula, with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  which  has  arisen  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honoured  by  the  memorable  inter- 
view of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  emperor  of  the  west. 

i  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excellent 
history  of  the  church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of  these 
centuries. 

t  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from 
Pope  Silvester  the  title  of  Kiug  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek 


ceeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were  free  and 
spontaneous  :  a  holy  life  and  an  eloquent  tongue 
were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries  ;  but  the 
domestic  fables  of  the  pagans  were  silenced  by  the 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers ;  and  the 
favourable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by 
the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of 
nations,  who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings 
and  saints, k  held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the 
catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbours  :  the 
coast  of  the  Ealtic,  from  Holstein  to  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  was  invaded  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatry  was  closed  by  the 
conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Yet  truth  and  candour  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  north  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  christians. 
The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the  human  species, 
could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic  precepts  of 
charity  and  peace;  and  the  ambition  of  catholic 
princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of 
hostile  contention.  Rut  the  admission  of  the  bar- 
barians into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by 
sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Russians,  who  learned  to  spare  their  brethren 
and  cultivate  their  possessions.1  The  establishment 
of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science 
were  introduced  into  the  savage  countries  of  the 
globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the  Russian  princes 
engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of  the 
Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the 
inhabitants :  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St. 
Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow 
and  Novogorod :  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were 
translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom  ;  and  three 
hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled  to 
attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It 
should  appear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an 
early  and  rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  church  and  state  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  in  that  age  so  justly  despised  the 
ignorance  of  the  Latins.  Rut  the  Ryzantine  nation 
was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  a  hasty  decline: 
affer  the  fall  of  Kiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borys- 
thenes was  forgotten  ;  the  great  princes  of  Wolodo- 
mir and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the  sea  and 
Christendom ;  and  the  divided  monarchy  was  op- 
pressed by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of  Tartar 
servitude.1"  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  king- 
workmanship.  It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke  at  Poland  i  but  the 
Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an 
angelical  and  apostolical  crown.  (Katona,  Hist.  Critic.  Regum 
Stirpis  Arpadianae,  lorn.  i.  p.  1 — 20.) 

1  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D.  1080.)  of 
which  the  substance  is  agreeable  to  truth  :  Erce  ilia  ferocinima  Duo. 
rum,  &c.  natio  ....  jamdndum  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia  re. 

sonare Erce   populus  ille    piratirus suis  nunc   finibus 

enntentus  est.  Ecce  patria  horribilis  semper  inacressa  propter  cultum 
idolornm  .  .  .  praedicatores  veritatis  ubiqtie  certatim  admittit,  &.c. 
&c.  (de  Situ  Dania>,  &cc.  p.  40,  41.  edit.  Elzevir:  a  curious  and 
original  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.) 

m  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  See  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Lcvesipit's 
History,  and  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels  into  the  North,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  &c. 
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doms,  which  bad  been  converted  by  tbe  Latin  mis- 
sionaries, were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes;"  but 
thev  were  united,  in  language  and  religions  wor- 
ship, w  ith  each  other,  and  w  ith  Rome  ;  they  imbibed 
the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  European  repub- 
lic, and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  knowledge 
which  arose  on  the  western  world. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy. — First 
adventures  and  settlement  of  the  Normans. — Cha- 
racter and  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia. — Deliverance  of  Sicily  by  his  brother 
Roger. —  Victories  of  Robert  over  the  emperors  of 
the  east  and  west. — Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  invades 
Africa  and  Greece. — The  emperor  3Ianucl  Com- 
ntnus. —  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans. — Ex- 
tinction  of  the  Normans. 

Conflict  of  the  ^he  tnree  great  nations  of  the  world, 
Saracns.  Latins,   the    Greeks,   the    Saracens,   and   the 

and  litceks,  iu 

luiy.  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the 

A.D.840-ioi7.  theatre  of  Italy."  The  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Lombard 
dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum  ;b  so  powerful  in 
war.  that  they  cheeked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne ;  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  main- 
tained in  their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two 
philosophers  and  grammarians.  The  division  of 
this  nourishing  state  produced  the  rival  principali- 
ties of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua ;  and  the 
thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors 
invited  the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common 
inheritance.  During  a  calamitous  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  Italy  was  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of 
healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect 
conquest.  Their  frequentand  almost  annual  squad- 
rons issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  chris- 
tians of  Naples  :  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
prepared  on  the  African  coast;  and  even  the  Arabs 
of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or 
oppose  the  Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the 
revolution  of  human  events,  a  new  ambuscade  was 
concealed  in  the  Caudine  forks,  the  fields  of  Cannae 
were  bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  the 
\fricans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  again  attacked 
or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.     A 

n  The  tmbasaadon  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expres- 
sion* of  regnum  oblntum,  rtebitam  nbetlirntinm,  4cc.  which  wi  re  moil 
ri_'i.".u«ly  interpreted    by  Gregory  VII.  and   the   I!m ni_-a r i;n>  catholic! 
Urease  i  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  the  Independence 
'.f  the  crown.  [Katona,  II i*t.  Cnlica,  torn.  i.  p.  20— 25.  torn.  ii.  p.  304. 

\  ic.  i 
»  For  the  ceri'  r;il  history  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  anil  tenth  centuries, 
I  may  properly  refer  t<,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Signnius 
de  Regno  lull*-,  [in  the  second  volume  of  hi*  work*,  Milan,  1732.) 
the  Ant,a!«  of  Baroniiw,  win.  the  Criticism  <>f  P«i ;  tin-  seventh  and 
eighth  honks  of  the  Isbiria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoll  <f  Oiannone; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  AnnaJi 
d  Italia  of  Muratori;  and  the  second  v«!nme  of  the  Abreg*  Chronolo. 


colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and 
their  impartial  depredations  provoked  the  resent- 
ment, and  conciliated  the  union,  of  the  two  empe- 
rors. An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race,  and 
Lewis  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;c  and 
each  party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine 
monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops  of  Asia 
to  an  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would 
have  been  insufficient  if  his  superior  navy  had  not 
occupied  the  mouth  of  the  gulf.  The  fortress  of 
Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks, 
and  by  the  cavalry  and  galleys  of  the  Conquest  of  Bari, 
Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  A-  D  87'-- 
years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency 
of  Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been 
achieved  by  the  concord  of  the  east  and  west ;  but 
their  recent  amity  was  soon  imbittered  by  the  mutual 
complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.  The  Greeks 
assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  greatness  of 
their  powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance 
and  sloth  of  the  handful  of  barbarians  who  appeared 
under  the  banners  of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His 
reply  is  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  indigna- 
tion and  truth  :  "  We  confess  the  magnitude  of 
your  preparations,"  says  the  great-grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  nu- 
merous as  a  cloud  of  summer  locusts,  who  darken 
the  day,  flap  their  wings,  and,  after  a  short  flight, 
tumble  weary  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  Like 
them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort ;  ye  were  van- 
quished by  your  own  cowardice;  and  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our 
christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We 
were  few  in  number ;  and  why  were  we  few  ?  because, 
after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your  arrival,  I  had 
dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen  band 
of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city. 
If  they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the 
vigour  of  their  enterprise  ?  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that 
the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  overturned  ?  Did  not 
these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by 
languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the 
three  most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens?  and  did 
not  their  defeat  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari 
is  now  fallen  ;  Tarentum  trembles  ;  Calabria  will 
be  delivered  ;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea,  the 
island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 

pique  of  M.  de  St.  Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title, 
contains  much  genuine  learning  and  industry.  But  my  long-accus. 
tomed  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  saying,  that  I  myself  have 
ascended  to  the  fountain-head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either 
profitable  or  possible;  and  that  I  have  diligently  turned  over  the 
originals  iu    the   first   volumes  of   Muratori's  great   collection  of  the 

Scriptures  Rerum  Italicarum. 

6  Camillo  Pellegrinn,a  learned  Capuan  of  the  hist  century,  has  illus- 
trated tin-  history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  hooks, 
rlistoria  PridCipitm  Longobardnrum,  in  the  Scriptures  of  Muratori, 
torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  221 — 345.  and  torn.  v.  p.  15!)— 245. 

e  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogeu.  de  Theinatiuus,  I.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  Vit. 
lijsil.  c.  55.  p.  181. 
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the  infidels.     My  brother,  (a  name  most  offensive  to 
the  vanity  of  the  Greek,)  accelerate  your  naval  suc- 
cours, respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flat- 
terers."'1 
New  province  of      These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extin- 

the  Greeks  in         guished  by  the  death  0f  Lewis?  and  the 

A.  D.  890.  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house  ;  and 
whoever  might  deserve  the  honour,  the  Greek  em- 
perors, Basil,  and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line 
from  mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno,  leaves 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under 
the  dominion  of  the  eastern  empire.  Beyond  that 
line,  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfie  and  Naples, 
who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance, 
rejoiced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  and  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying 
Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia. 
But  the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno, 
and  Capua/  were  reluctantly  torn  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Latin  world,  and  too  often  violated  their 
oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari 
rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
new  theme  or  province  of  Lombaidy  ;  the  title  of 
patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of 
Catapan*  was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor  ; 
and  the  policy  both  of  the  church  and  state  was 
modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  dis- 
puted by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble 
and  adverse ;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded 
the  forces  of  Germany,  which  descended  from  the 
Alps  under  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari :  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and 
barons,  escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloody  field  of 
t.  ?  i   *««     Crotona.     On  that  day  the  scale  of  war 

Defeat  of  Otho  J 

ill.  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the 

valour  of  the  Saracens. h  These  cor- 
sairs had  indeed  been  driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets 
from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of  Italy  ;  but  a  sense 
of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than  superstition  or 
resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported 


d  The  original  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  emperor  B;isil, 
a  curious  record  of  the  ane,  was  first  published  by  Baron i us,  (Amial. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  871.  No  .01—71.)  from  I  he  Vatican  MS.  of  Erchempert, 
or  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian  of  Salerno. 

e  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Republics  Amalphitan.1,  in  Ihe 
Appendix  (p.  1—42.)  of  Henry  Brencmau's  Historia  Pandectaruiu. 
(Trajecti  ad  Rheiiuin,  1722.  in  4to.) 

{  Your  master,  says  Nicephorus,  has  given  aid  and  protection  prin- 
cipibus  Capuano  et  Beneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppugnare  dispouo. 
....  Nova  (potius  nota)  res  est  quod  enrum  patres  et  avi  nostra 
imperio  tributa  dederunt.  (Liutprand,  in  Legat.  p.  484.)  Saleruo  is 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  prince  changed  his  party  about  the  same  time, 
and  Camillo  Pellegrino  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  285.)  has 
nicely  discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  Chronicle. 
On  the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p.  480.) 
had  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

S  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Du  Cange,  (KaTeiruvw,  cata- 
panus,)  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  275.)  Against  the  contem- 
porary notion,  which  derives  it  from  Kara  7ruv, ,/u.rra  onnie,  he  treats 
it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  capitaneus.  Vet  M.  de  St.  Marc  has 
accurately  observed  (Abrege  Chronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  924.)  that  in 
this  age  the  capitanei  were  not  captains,  but  only  nobles  of  the  first 
rank,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

h  Ov  fiovov  Aia  Tro\ef±<0v  anpifiws  ertTaynevtov  to   ioivvtov  vntiyaye 
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forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  christian 
ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amused  themselves 
with  the  belief,  that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  had 
been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by  the  justice 
of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued  from 
anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions 
might  dart*a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled 
by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  ad- 
venturers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had 
produced  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  a 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  tenth  century  of  the  christian  aera.  At  the 
former  period  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was 
then  styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent 
cities :  these  cities  were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists, 
and  philosophers  ;  and  the  military  strength  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not  inferior  lo 
that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  aera, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with 
ignorance,  impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopu- 
lated by  barbarian  war  :  nor  can  we  severely  accuse 
the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary,  that  a  fair  and 
ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same  desolation 
which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the  general  de- 
luge.' Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I 
shall  select  two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of 
their  national  manners.  1.  It  was  the 
amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane, 
as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
At  the  siege  of  Salerno,  a  mussulman  chief  spread 
his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and  on  that  altar 
sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  christian 
nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam 
in  the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown 
down  on  his  head  ;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful 
emir  was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was 
at  length  awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful 
spouse. k  2.  The  Saracens  besieged 
the  cities  of  Beneventum  and  Capua  :  A'  D'  874, 
after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the 
Greek  emperor.1     A  fearless  citizen  dropt  from  the 


to  e#i<ov,  (the  Lombards,)  a\\a  hoi  a-)X<v°'<?  XP'lffa/uevor,  Kc"  StKaiomnp, 
Kai  xp'I'sotiiti  emetuw.-  -re  toi?  n-poo-epxoAienGiv  7rpoff(/)epu/jeiii?  Kai 
tijv  e\evt)epiav  auToic  ttuctii?  tc  doi/Aeiut,  Km  tuiv  uA.\m»  t/iopoXoytittov 
xapifojiei/or.  (Leon,  Tactic,  c.  xv.  p.  471.)  The  little  Chronicle  of 
Beneventum  (torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  280.)  gives  a  far  different  character  of 
the  Greeks  during  the  five  years  (A.  D.  891—890)  that  Leo  was  master 
of  the  city. 

t  Calabriam  adennt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  funditii9 
depopulati  sunt,  (or  depopularunt,)  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvio. 
Such  is  the  text  of  Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  according  lo  the  two 
editions  of  Caraccioli,  (Rer.  Italic.  Script,  torn.  v.  p.  23)  and  Camillo 
Pellegrino,  (torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  246.)  Both  wereextremely  scarce,  when 
they  were  reprinted  by  Muratori. 

k  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  874.  No.  2.)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  MS.  of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  event.  But  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can 
only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (I'aralipomena,  c.  1 10.) 
composed  towards  tiie  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection.  See  the  Dissertations  of  Ca. 
millo  Pellegrino,  torn   ii.  pars  i.  231—281,  &c. 

1  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  58.  p.  la-?.)  is  the 
original  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil 
and  Lewis  II. ;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is 
dated  A.  D.  891,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 
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•walls,  passed  the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his 
commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbari- 
ans, as  he  was  returning;  with  the  welcome  news. 
They  commanded  him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and 
deceive  his  countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that 
wealth  and  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his 
falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished 
with  immediate  death.  He  alfected  to  yield,  but  as 
soon  as  hewas  conducted  within  hearingof  the  chris- 
tians on  the  rampart,  M  Friends  and  brethren,"  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold  and  patient,  main- 
tain the  city  ;  your  sovereign  is  informed  of  your  dis- 
tress, and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I  know  my 
doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
gratitude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his 
evidence  :  and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  trans- 
pierced with  a  hundred  spears.  He  deserves  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous,  but  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  ge- 
nerous deed."1  3.  The  recital  of  a 
A.  D.  930.  thir(j  incident  may  provoke  a  smile 
amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
Camerino  and  Spoleto,"  supported  the  rebels  of 
Bencventum  ;  and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  in- 
compatible in  that  age  with  the  character  of  a  hero. 
His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation  or  party  were  cas- 
trated without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he  wished  to  present  the 
emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs,  the  most  precious 
ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  garrison  of 
a  castle  had  been  defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  sentenced  to  the  customary  operation. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishe- 
velled hair,  and  importunate  clamours,  compelled 
the  marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint.  "  Is  it  thus," 
she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage 
war  against  women,  against  women  who  have  never 
injured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and 
the  loom  .'"  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and  pro- 
tested, that,  since  the  Amazons,  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  female  war.  "  And  how,"  she  furiously  ex- 
claimed, "  can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how 
can  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by 
robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  che- 
rish, the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope  of  our 
posterity  ?    The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I 

m  In  the  year  663,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paol  the  Dea- 
con, 'de  fieslis  I,angobard.  I.  v.  c.  7,  H.  p.  H70,  H7I  .(lit.  Grot.)  under 
the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Beoeventom.  Hut  the  actora  arc  different, 
and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the  By. 
zantine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Germany, 
M.  I>  Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  Of  Aorergne,  is  said  to 
liave  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behaviour  is  the  more 
heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  hail  made  him 
prisoner.  'Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  3.'t.  torn.  ix.  p.  172.) 

n  Theobald,  who  is  styled  fferos  hy  Liutprand,  was  properly  duke 
of  S.olei.,  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  'J'd  to  O.'i.y  The 
title  and  office  of  marquis  (commander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was 
introduced  into  Italy  hy  the  French  emperors.  (Abrege  Chronologique, 
torn.  ii.  p.  64 '.-7.12.  <kc.) 

o  Liutprand,  Hist.  I.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Iterum   Italic.  Script,  torn.  i. 

Fars  i.  p.  4.V(,  454  Should  the  licentiousness  of  the  talebcqncMion.il, 
may  exclaim,  with  poor  Sterne,  that  it  is  hard  if  1  may  not  transcribe 
with  caution,  what  a  bishop  could  write  without  scruple.  What  if  I 
had  translated,  ut  viris  certetis  testiculos  amputare,  in  quihus  nostri 
corporis  refocillatio,  &c. * 

p  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  roller  led  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Muratori ;  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish 


have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal  in- 
jury, this  irreparable  loss,  subdues  my  patience, 
and  calls  aloud  on  the  justice  of  heaven  and  earth." 
A  general  laugh  applauded  her  eloquence ;  the  sa- 
vage Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by 
her  ridiculous,  yet  rational,  despair ;  and  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  obtained  the  resti- 
tution of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to 
inquire,  in  the  name  of  Theobald,  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband,  were  he  again 
taken  in  arms  ?  "  Should  such,"  she  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has 
eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands,  and  feet.  These  are 
his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his 
personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to 
spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim 
as  her  peculiar  and  lawful  property."0 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  ....      ,  .. 

Origin   of  the 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,0  Normans  in  Italy, 
,.     .  .    .  A.  D.  1016. 

is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to 
Italy  and  the  eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces 
of  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  ex- 
posed to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandina- 
vian pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  ac- 
cepted, occupied,  and  named,  by  the  Normans  of 
France  ;  they  renounced  their  gods  for  the  God  of 
the  christians  ;q  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  vassals  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The  savage  fierceness 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Norway,  was  refined,  without  being  corrupted, 
in  a  warmer  climate  ;  the  companions  of  Rollo  in- 
sensibly mingled  with  the  natives  ;  they  imbibed 
the  manners,  language/  and  gallantry,  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and,  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans  might 
claim  the  palm  of  valour  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced 
with  ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  In  this  active  devotion,  their 
minds  and  bodies  were  invigorated  by  exercise  : 
danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recompence  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by 
wonder,  credulity,  and  ambitious  hope.  They  con- 
federated for  their  mutual  defence  :  and  the  robbers 

the  poem  of  William  Apulus  (p.  245— 278.)  and  the  history  of  Galfri. 
<lns  (Ji-JJrey)  Malaterra,  (p.  537 — 607.)  Both  were  natives  of  France, 
but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  age  of  the  first  conquerors,  (before 
A.  I).  1100.)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Baronius, 
I'agi,  Giannone,  Muratori,  St.  Marc,  Sec.  whom  I  have  always  consulted, 
and  never  copied. 

T  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twelve  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At  the 
funeral  of  Rollo,  the  gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were 
accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  national  chance  was  pure  and  general. 

r  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Rayeux 
on  the  sea. coast,  at  a  time  (A.  L>.  940.)  when  it  was  already  forgotten 
at  Rouen,  in  the  curt  and  capital.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  confestim  pater 
Balneal  mittens  Rotoni  militise  sua;  principi  nutriendum  tra.lidit,  ut 
ibi  lingua  eruditna  Danicil,  auia  exterisqtte  hominibns  sciret  aperte 

.late    re-qmnsa.   (H'ilhelm.  (Jcnieticensis  de  Ducibiis  Normannis,  I.  iii. 

c.  H.  p.  623.  edit.  Camden.)  Of  the  vernacular  and  favourite  idiom  of 
Wilham  the  Conqueror,  (A.  I).  10.S5.)  Selden  (Opera, torn.  ii.  p.  1640— 
1655.)  baa  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure  even  to  antiquarians 

and  lawyers. 
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of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised  by  the  arm  of  a 
warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the  cavern 
of  mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel 
Michael,8  they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the 
Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as  a 
rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek 
empire.  His  name  was  Melo  ;  a  noble  citizen  of 
Bari,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of  his  coun- 
try. The  bold  appearance  of  the  Normans  revived 
his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence  :  they  listened 
to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of 
the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated 
the  justice  of  his  cause;  and  they  viewed,  as  the 
inheritance  of  the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which 
was  oppressed  by  effeminate  tyrants.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a  spark  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely 
associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They 
passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  pilgrims  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief  of  Bari,  who 
supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and  horses, 
and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In 
the  first  conflict,  their  valour  prevailed  ;  but  in  the 
second  engagement  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  and  military  engines  of  the  Greeks,  and 
indignantly  retreated  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy. 
The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life,  a  suppliant 
at  the  court  of  Germany  :  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised 
land,  wandered  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy, 
aud  earned  their  daily  subsistence  by  the  sword. 
To  that  formidable  sword,  the  princes  of  Capua, 
Beneventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  ap- 
pealed in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the  superior 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory 
to  the  side  which  they  espoused  ;  and  their  cautious 
policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  pre- 
ponderance of  any  rival  state  should  render  their 
aid  less  important  and  their  service  less  profitable. 
Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth 
of  the  marshes  of  Campania  ;  but  they  were  soon 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples 
with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight 
■       ,   .       ,  miles   from   his   residence,  as  a  bul- 

Foundation  of  . 

Averaa,  wark  against  Capua,  the  town  of 
'  u"  '  Aversa  was  built  and  fortified  for 
their  use ;  and  they  enjoyed,  as  their  own,  the 
corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that 
fertile  district.  The  report  of  their  success  at- 
tracted every  year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and 
soldiers :   the  poor  were  urged  by  necessity  ;   the 

s  See  I  eandro  Alberti  (Descrizione  d'ltalia,  p.  250.)  and  Baronius. 
(A.  D.  493.  No.  43)  If  the  archangel  inherited  the  temple  and  oracle, 
perhaps  the  cavern,  of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Geograph. 
1.  vi.  p.  435,  43G.)  the  catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition. 

t  See  the  first  hook  of  William  Apuhis.  His  words  are  applicable  to 
every  swarm  of  barbarians  and  freebooters; 

Si  vicinorum  quis  pernitiosus  ad  illos 
Confugiebat,  eum  grataute  suscipiebant : 


rich  were  excited  by  hope;  and  the  brave  and 
active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  stand- 
ard of  Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement 
to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive 
who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his 
superiors;  and  these  foreign  associates  were  quick- 
ly assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to  the 
Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was 
count  Rainulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  pre- 
eminence of  rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of 
superior  merit.1 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the   The  N 
Arabs,  the  Grecian  emperors  had  been   serve  in  Sicily, 

,  .,     ,         .       .  .  A.  D.  1038. 

anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  pos- 
session ;  but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had 
been  opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.  Their 
costly  armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success,  added 
new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  Byzan- 
tine annals  :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  lost  in  a  single  expedition  ;  and  the  victorious 
Moslems  derided  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  in- 
trusted eunuchs  not  only  with  the  custody  of  their 
women,  but  with  the  command  of  their  men."  After 
a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were 
ruined  by  their  divisions."  The  emir  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis  ;  the  people  rose 
against  the  emir  ;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the 
chiefs  ;  each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in  his 
village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker  of  two  rival 
brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  christians. 
In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were 
prompt  and  useful  ;  and  five  hundred  knights,  or 
warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by  Arduin, 
the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks,  under  the 
standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lombardy.  Be- 
fore their  landing,  the  brothers  were  reconciled  ; 
the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored  ;  and 
the  island  was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
Normans  led  the  van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina 
felt  the  valour  of  an  untried  foe.  In  a  second 
action,  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and 
transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of  William  of  Haute- 
ville.  In  a  third  engagement,  his  intrepid  com- 
panions discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thousand 
Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more  than  the 
labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory  :  but  of 
which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit 
with  the  lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  they  essentially  promoted  the  success  of 
Maniaces,  who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was  sullied  by  in- 
gratitude and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten  ; 

Moribnset  lingua  qtiosrumqiie  venire  videbatit 

Informant  propria  ;  (feus  efficialur  nt L 

And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy  : 

Pars  parat,  exigure  vel  opes  adcrant  quia  nulla;: 

Pars,  quia  de  magnis  majors  siibire  volt-bant. 
u  Liutprand   in   Legatione,   p.  485.     Pagi   has  illustrated  this  event 
from  the  MS.  history  of  the  deacon   Leo,  (loin.  iv.   A.  D.  965.  IS'o. 

x  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori  Script.  Iterum 
Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  253. 
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and  neither  their  ayarice  nor  their  pride  could 
brook  this  injurious  treatment.  They  complained, 
by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter  :  their  complaint 
was  disregarded  ;  their  interpreter  was  scourged  ; 
the  sufferings  were  his  ;  the  insult  and  resentment 
belonged  to  those  whose  sentiments  he  had  deliver- 
ed. Yet  they  dissembled  till  they  had  obtained,  or 
stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian  continent: 
their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in  their  in- 
dignation, and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded 
,  as    the   forfeit  of  the   debt/     Above 

Their  conquest  of  ,       _  . 

Apulia,        twenty  years  after  the  first  emigration, 

A.  D.  1040-1043.  the    N"onnans    tQok    the    field    with    „0 

more  than  seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred 
foot :  and  after  the  recall  of  the  Byzantine  legions2 
from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified 
to  the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men.  Their 
herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  "  of 
battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans ; 
and  one  of  their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  fist,  felled  to  the  ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek 
messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  fresh  horse  ; 
the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  imperial  troops  ; 
but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  fatally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In 
the  plains  of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the 
adventurers  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Lombardy  was 
made  prisoner  ;  the  Apulians  acquiesced  in  a  new 
dominion  ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari,  Otranto, 
Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this 
aera  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
man power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony 
of  Aversa.  Twelve  counts a  were  chosen  by  the  popu- 
lar suffrage  ;  and  age,  birth,  and  merit  were  the  mo- 
tives of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  peculiar 
districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  each 
count  erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the 
province,  the  common  habitation  of  Melphi  was 
reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts  ;  and  the  national  con- 
cerns were  regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The 
first  of  his  peers,  their  president  and  general,  was 
entitled  count  of  Apulia;  and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in  the 

t  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  tlie  Sicilian  war,  ami  the  conquest  of 
Apulia,  (I.  i.  c.  7,  8,  'J.  19.)  The  name  events  are  dewribed  l>y  Oili  enus 
lorn  n.  p.  741—  743.  755,  756.)  ann  ZooarMj  'I., in.  ii.  p.  237,  238.)  and 
the  Greeks  are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  narratives  are  im- 
partial enough. 

i  Cedrenus  specifies  the  Tny/m  of  the  Ohsequiem,  (Phrygia,)  and  the 
;i€oot  of  the  Tliracesians;  (I,ydia;  consult  (  onslantine  de  Thematibu*, 
i.  3.  4.  with  Delisle'*  map  ;  j  and  afterwards  names  the  Pisulians  and 
Lycaoniam  with  the  feederati. 

a  Onirics  conveniunt ;  et  his  sex  nohiliores, 

<t'ios  genus  et  gravitas  morum  decnrahal  et  aetas, 
Li-  _'« re  duces.     Proveclis  ad  comitatum 
Hi«alii  parent.     Comitatus  nomen  honoris 
Quo  donantur  erat.     Hi  Iotas  undiqne  terras 
iJivisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repugnet ; 
Singula  proponiint  locaqu*  contingcre  forte 
Cuique  'lin  i  debent,  et  qnreque  trihiita  loioium. 
And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Apulus  add*, 
F'ro  numcro  romilnm  bis  sex  statuere  plate. is, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  faliricantur  in  urhe. 
Leo  Ostien«is   (I.  ii.  c.  07./   enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apuli.in 
cities,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 

h  Bulletin.  Apulus,  I.  ii.  c.  12.  according  to  the  reference  of  Giannnnp, 
(Istoria  Civile  <ii  Napoli,  torn,  n   p,  31.)  which  I  cannot  verify  in  the 


language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a 
lamb  in  society,  and  an  angel  in  councils  The 
manners  of  his  countrymen  are  fairly  delineated 
by  a  contemporary  and  national  historian.0  "  The 
Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  "are  a  character  of  the 
cunning  and  revengeful  people  ;  elo-  Normans. 
quence  and  dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  here- 
ditary qualities:  they  can  stoop  to  flatter;  but  un- 
less they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law,  they 
indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion. 
Their  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular  munifi- 
cence ;  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather 
blend  the  extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality  ; 
and,  in  their  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion, 
they  despise  whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  what- 
ever they  desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of 
dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,d  are 
the  delight  of  the  Normans  ;  but,  on  pressing  occa- 
sions, they  can  endure  with  incredible  patience  the 
inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and  absti- 
nence of  a  military  life."e 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated    _ 

Oppression  of 

on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires  ;  and,  Apulia, 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they  '  °46,  c' 
accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But 
the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right 
of  conquest:  they  neither  loved  nor  trusted  ;  they 
were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved :  the  contempt  of 
the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of 
the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resent- 
ment. Every  object  of  desire,  a  horse,  a  woman, 
a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness 
of  the  strangers  ;f  and  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs 
was  only  coloured  by  the  more  specious  names  of 
ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts  were  some- 
times joined  in  a  league  of  injustice:  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the 
people  :  the  virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his 
grave  ;  and  Drogo,  his  brother  and  successor,  was 
better  qualified  to  lead  the  valour,  than  to  restrain 
the  violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than 
benevolence,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  attempted  to 
relieve  Italy  from  this  adherent  mischief,  more 
grievous  than  a  flight  of  barbarians  ;?  and  Argyrus, 
the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 

original.  The  Apulian  praises  indeed  his  vnliilas  vires,  probitas 
animi,  and  vivida  virtus;  and  declares  that,  had  he  lived,  no  poet 
could  have  equalled  his  merits,  (I.  i.  p.  258.  1.  ii.  p.  259.)  He  was 
bewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  consilii  viium,  (says  Mala- 
terra, I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  552.)  tain  arniis  streiiuuni,  tarn  sibi  muiiificuin, 
affabilem,  morigeratum,  ulteriua  se  habere  diHiclebant. 

c  The  gensaslutissinia,  injuriaruni  nltiix  ....  adulari  sciens  .... 
eloqiientiis  inserviens,  of  Malaterra,  (I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  550.)  are  expressive  of 
the  popular  and  proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 

d  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Norwegian  sailors;  though  they  might  import  from 
Norway  and  Ireland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons. 

e  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmshury, 
file  testis  Anglortim,  I.  hi.  p.  101,  102.)  who  appreciates,  like  a  philoso- 
phic historian,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans. 
England  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest. 

f  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Nor- 
mans. Viilens  indiscipliiiatani  et  alienam  genlem  Normanoriim, 
cmdeli  et  iuaudita  rabie,  et  plusquam  pagani  impietate,  ad  versus 
ercleiia*  Dei  iniurgere,  passim  enristiauoa  trucidare,  &.c  (Wihert, 
c.  6.)  The  honest  Apuhan  (I.  ii.  p.  259.)  says  calmly  of  their  accuser, 
Veris  coinrniscciis  fallacia. 

g  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniares,  &c.  must  he  collected 
from   Cedrenus,  (torn.  ii.   p.  757,  758.)  William  Apulus,  (I.  i.  p.  257, 
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the  most  lofty  titles h  and  the  most  ample  com- 
mission. The  memory  of  his  father  might  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Normans ;  and  he  had  already 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt 
of  Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constantine  to 
transplant  this  warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces to  the  Persian  war;  and  the  son  of  Melo 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and  manu- 
factures of  Greece,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  imperial 
bounty.  But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  conquerors  of  Apulia:  his  gifts,  or  at 
least  his  proposals,  were  rejected  ;  and  they  unani- 
mously refused  to  relinquish  their  possessions  and 
their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospect  of  Asiatic  for- 
Lea°ue  of  the  tune.  After  the  means  of  persuasion 
Ingres!1  the  tW°  had  faiIed'  Argyrus  resolved  to  com- 
A. D.  1049— 1054.  pel  or  to  destroy:  the  Latin  powers 
were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  an 
offensive  alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the 
two  emperors  of  the  east  and  west.  The  throne  of 
St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo  the  ninth,  a  simple 
saint,1  of  a  temper  most  apt  to  deceive  himself  and 
the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character  would 
consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures 
least  compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion. 
His  humanity  was  affected  by  the  complaints,  per- 
haps the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  people:  the  im- 
pious Normans  had  interrupted  the  payment  of 
tithes:  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully 
unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  who 
were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a 
German  of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had 
free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  the  third ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia 
to  Saxony,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tiber.  During 
these  hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged  him- 
self in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty  weapons  :  a 
crowd  of  Normans  became  the  victims  of  public  or 
private  revenge ;  and  the  valiant  Drogo 
was  murdered  in  a  church.  But  his 
spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey,  the  third 
count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were  chastised  ; 
and  the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was 
driven  from  the  field  to  hide  his  shame  behind  the 
walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the  tardy  succour  of 
his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was 

Expedition  of  ■»•»      •  •  • 

pope  Leo  IX.      distracted  by  alurkish  war;  the  mind 

against  the   Nor-  q(    Uemy   wag    feebJe    &nd   irresolute  . 

A.  D.  1053.    aruj  the  pope,  instead  of  repassing  the 
Alps  with  a  German  army,  was  accompanied  only 

258.  1.  ii.  p.  259.)  and  the  two  Chronicles  of  Bari,  by  Lupus  Protospata, 
(Muratori,  Script.  Ilal.  toni.  v.  p.  42,  43,  44.)  and  an  anonymous  writer. 
(Antiquitat.  Italia;  medii  iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  31 — 35  )  This  last  is  a  frag- 
ment of  some  value. 

h  Argyrus  received,  says  the  anonymous  chronicle  of  Bari,  imperial 
letters,  FVederati'is  et  Patriciates,  et  Catapani  et  Vestatus.  In  his 
Annals,  Muratori  (torn.  viii.  p.  426.)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets, 
Sere/status,  the  title  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities, 
lie  was  taught  by  Du  Cange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the 
wardrobe. 

>  A  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX.  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  age,  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris,  1G15.  in 
octavo,  and  since  inserted  ill  the  Collections  of  the  Bolandists,  of  Ma. 
billon,  and  of  Muratori.     The  public  and  private  history  of  that  pope 


A.  D.  1051. 


by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians  and  some 
volunteers  of  Lorrain.  In  his  long  progress  from 
Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy 
standard  :k  the  priest  and  the  robber  slept  in  the 
same  tent ;  the  pikes  and  crosses  were  intermingled 
in  the  front ;  and  the  martial  saint  repeated  the 
lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march,  of 
encampment,  and  of  combat.  The  Normans  of 
Apulia  could  muster  in  the  field  no  more  than 
three  thousand  horse,  with  a  handful  of  infantry  ; 
the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their  pro- 
visions and  retreat ;  and  their  spirit,  incapable  of 
fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe. 
On  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without 
disgrace  or  reluctance  before  their  spiritual  father. 
But  the  pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty  Germans 
affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their 
adversaries ;  and  the  Normans  were  informed  that 
death  or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight 
they  disdained,  and,  as  many  of  them  had  been 
three  days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the 
assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  honourable  death. 
They  climbed  the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into 
the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  army 
of  the  pope.     On  the  left,  and  in  the 

' ,    .         ,  _     ,  ,   His  defeat  and 

centre,  Richard  count  of  Aversa,  and  captivity,  Juna 
Robert  the  famous  Guiscard,  attacked,  l8' 
broke,  routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  multitudes, 
who  fought  without  discipline,  and  fled  without 
shame.  A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valour 
of  count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing.  The  Germans1  have  been  described  as 
unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  lance : 
but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable 
phalanx  ;  and  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armour, 
could  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and  two-handed 
swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  encom- 
passed by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit ;  and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem  of 
their  foes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The 
gates  of  Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope, 
and  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pious  conquerors,  who 
kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  blessing  and  the  ab- 
solution of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld 
in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ  ; 
and,  though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  infected  by  the 
popular  superstition.  In  the  calm  of  retirement, 
the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the  effusion  of 
christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his  ac- 
count:  he  felt  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin 
and  scandal :  and  as  his  undertaking  had  failed, 

is  diligently  treated  by  M.  de  St.  Marc.  (Abrege,  torn.  ii.  p.  140—210. 

and  p.  25—95.  second  column.) 

k  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans.      See  William 

Apulus  (I.  ii.  p.  259-261  )  and  .Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (I.  i.  c.  13,  14,  15.  p. 

253.)     They  are  impartial,  as  the  national  is  counterbalanced  by  the 

clerical  prejudice. 

1  Teutonici,  quia  cavalries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illos, 
Corpora  derident  Normannica,  qiue  breviora 
Esse  videbanlur. 

The  verses  of  the  Apuliau  are  commonly  in  this  strain,  though  he  heats 

himself  a  little  in  the  battle.     Two  of  his  similes  from  hawking  and 

sorcery  are  descriptive  ot  maimers. 
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the  indecency  of  his  military  character  was  univer- 
sally condemned.™  With  these  dispositions,  he 
listened  to  the  offers  of  a  beneficial  treaty;  deserted 
an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of 
God  ;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests 
of  the  Normans.     By  whatever  hands 

Orisin  of  the  pa.  _      . 

pal  investiture  to  thev  had  been  usurped,  the  provinces 
the  Normans.  rf  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part 
of  the  donation  of  Constantine  and  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter :  the  grant  and  the  acceptance  con- 
firmed the  mutual  claims  of  the  pontiff  and  the  ad- 
venturers. They  promised  to  support  each  other 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  ;  a  tribute  or 
quit-rent  of  twelve-pence  was  afterwards  stipu- 
lated for  every  plough-land  :  and  since  this  me- 
morable transaction,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has 
remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see.n 

Birth  and  cha.  The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard" 
Gmvr.r!iRobert  *s  variously  deduced  from  the  pea- 
A. D. loio-ioso.  sants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy: 
from  the  peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a 
Grecian  princess  ;p  from  the  dukes,  by  the  igno- 
rance and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.^  His 
genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or 
middle  order  of  private  nobility/  He  sprang  from 
a  race  of  valvassors  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Coutances,  in  the  Lower  Normandy  :  the  Castle 
of  Hauteville  was  their  honourable  seat :  his  father 
Tancred  was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of 
the  duke ;  and  his  military  service  was  furnished 
by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank 
not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the 
impartial  tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But  a 
narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient  for  this  numerous 
and  daring  progeny ;  they  saw  around  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and  discord,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious 
inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the 
race,  and  cherish  their  father's  age :  their  ten  bro- 
thers, as  they  successively  attained  the  vigour  of 
manhood,  departed  from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps, 
and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The 
elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit ;  their  success 

m  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  arc  produced  liyM.  de 
St.  Marc,  'torn.  ii.  p.  200-20-1.)  As  Peter  Daiuiamis,  the  oracle  of  the 
times,  had  denied  the  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  hermit  (In. 
pens  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius  (Annal. 
Iurcles.  A.  D.  1053,  No.  10-17.)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two 
swomK  of  Si  I'eler. 

n  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably  discussed 
hy  Giannooe,  'Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  37  — 4!».  57— 66.)  as  a 
lawyer  and  antiquarian.  Vet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  duties 
of  patriot  and  catholic,  adopts  an  empty  distinction  of  "  Ecclesia  Ro- 
man* non  dedil  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  hut  danger- 
ous cnnfe«»ion  of  the  truth. 

o  The  hirtli,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may  he 
found  in  Jeffrey  Malaterra/I.  i.e.  .1,4.  II.  16,  17.  18.  38.  .'(f),  40.)  William 
A  pnl  us,  (I.  ii.  p.  260-262.  i  William  Gemeticensis  or  of  Jurnnges,  (I.  xi. 
r.  30.  p.  663,  664.  edit.  Camden.)  and  Anna  Comiiena,  (Alexiad,  I.  i.  p. 
23-27.  1.  vi.  p.  165.  W,  )  with  the  annotations  of  Du  Conge.  (Not.  in 
Alexiad.  p.  230.  232.  320  )  who  has  swept  all  the  trench  and  Latin 
Chronicle*  fat  supplemental  intelligence. 

p  0  At  'l'o|x7repToi  (a  Greek  corruption)  omtoc  r\v  Hofiftavvos  to  yevo;, 

tt\v    Ttiynv    uar\not Again,    cf  atpavuw:  TTtivv  TUXoT  TTClX'/HiKr.v. 

And  elsewhere,  (I.  iv.  p.  84.)  ama  cirx'JT'iv  nwat  kcii  ti/xiv  aipavovt. 
Aiiii.1  O.miidw  was  horn  in  the  purple;  yet  her  father  waf  DO  more 
than  a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the 
empire. 

•i  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  2  y  forzets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests 
this  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Iiveges,  an  Augustine  monk  of 


encouraged  their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three 
first  in  seniority,  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey, 
deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation,  and  the 
founders   of  the    new   republic.      Robert   was  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage  ; 
and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  en- 
dowed him  with  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.     His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the 
tallest  of  his  army  :  his  limbs  were  cast  in  the  true 
proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to 
the  decline  of  life,  he  maintained  the  patient  vigour 
of  health  and  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  form. 
His   complexion   was   ruddy,   his   shoulders   were 
broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  of  a  flaxen 
colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice, 
like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and 
terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.     In  the  ruder 
ages  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  below 
the  notice  of  the  poet  or  historian :  they  may  ob- 
serve that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance 
in  the  left;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  he  was 
thrice  unhorsed  ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  me- 
morable day  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away 
the  prize  of  valour  from  the  warriors  of  the  two 
armies.8     His  boundless  ambition  was  founded  on 
the  consciousness  of  superior  worth  :  in  the  pursuit 
of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples 
of  justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of 
humanity  :  though  not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choice 
of  open  or  clandestine  means  was  determined  only 
by  his  present  advantage.     The  surname  of  Guis- 
card* was  applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom, 
which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is  praised 
by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of 
Ulysses  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.     Yet  these 
arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  military 
frankness :  in  his  highest  fortune,  he  was  accessi- 
ble and  courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and  while 
he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he 
affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  country.     He  grasped  with  a 
rapacious,  that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal, 
hand  :  his  primitive  indigence  had  taught  the  habits 

Palermo  in  the  last  century.  Thev  continue  the  succession  of  dukes 
from  Rollo  to  William  II.  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold 
(communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville:  a 
most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder  !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought  in 
Apulia  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old,  (A.  D.  1047.) 

r  The  judgment  of  Du  Cauge  is  just  and  moderate:  Certe  humilis 
fuit  ac  tennis  Roberti  farailia, si  ducalem  et  regium  spectemus apicem, 
ad  quern  postea  pervenit;  quae  honesta  tamen  et  piaster  uobilium  vul- 
garium  statum  et  conditioners  illustris  habita est,  "quae  nee  humi  re. 
peret  necaltum  quid  lumeiet."  (Wilhelm.Malmsbur.de  Gestis  Au- 
glorum,  1.  iii.  p    107.     Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  230.) 

»  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian, 
(1.  ii.  p.  270.) 

Piignat  utr'ique  manii,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  ensis 
Cassus  erat,  quocuiique  manu  deducere  vellet. 
Ter  dejectus  equo,  ter  viribus  ipse  resumptis 
Major  in  armaredit;  stimulos  luror  ipse  ministrat. 
Ut  leo  cum  frendens,  &c. 


Nullus  in  hoc  hello  sicuti  post  bclla  probatum  est 
Victor  vel  virtus,  tarn  magnos  edidit  ictus, 
t  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own 
idiom  interpret  Gu'uicard  or  IViscarrt,  by  Callidu*,  a  cunning  man. 
The  root  (wise)  is  familiar  to  our  ear ;  and  in  the  old  word  Wiseacre 
I  can  discern  something  of  a  similar  sense  and  termination.  Thk  \bv- 
%riv  7rui/oiip7oTaTov,  is  no  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  cha- 
racter of  Robert. 
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of  frugality  ;  the  gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below 
his  attention  ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tortured  with 
slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery  of 
their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he 
departed  from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers 
on  horseback  and  thirty  on  foot;  yet  even  this 
allowance  appears  too  bountiful :  the  sixth  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers  and  coun- 
trymen had  divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia ; 
but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the  jealousy  of 
avarice;  the  aspiring  youth  was  driven  forwards  to 
the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first  exploits 
against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber.  To  surprise 
a  castle  or  a  convent,  to  insnare  a  wealthy  citizen, 
to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food, 
were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  vo- 
lunteers of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard ; 
and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded 

His  ambition  and 

success,         with  his   fortune,    he   awakened   the 

A.  D.  1051— 1080.   -i  c  .•       u       i       4,  i  i 

jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom, 
in  a  transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and 
his  liberty  restrained.  After  the  death  of  Hum- 
phrey, the  tender  age  of  his  sons  excluded  them 
from  the  command  ;  they  were  reduced  to  a  private 
estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian  and  uncle  ; 
and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted 
count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With 
an  increase  of  authority  and  of  force,  he  resumed 
the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank 
that  should  raise  him  for  ever  above  the  heads  of  his 
equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege,  he  had 
incurred  a  papal  excommunication  :  but  Nicholas 
the  second  was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  divisions 
of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their  mutual  pre- 
judice ;  that  the  Normans  were  the  faithful  cham- 
pions of  the  holy  see  ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the 
alliance  of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. A  synod  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  con- 
vened at  Melphi  ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an 
importantenterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and 
policy  conferred  on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the 
ducal  title,"  with  the  investiture  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  all  the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  schismatic 
Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Saracens."  This  apos- 
tolic sanction  might  justify  his  arms  :  but  the  obe- 
dience of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could  not  be 
transferred  without  their  consent;    and   Guiscard 


u  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Robert  Guiscard  is  a  nice  and 
obscure  business.  With  the  good  advice  of  Giannone,  Muratori,  and  St. 
Marc,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative. 

x  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059.  No.  69.)  has  published  the 
original  act.  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liter  Censuum, 
»  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Censuum  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been 
printed  by  Muratori ;  (Antiquil.  medii  YEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  851  -  908.)  and 
the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  protes- 
tant,  and  even  of  a  philosopher. 


dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza 
and  Reggio.  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled 
his  troops,  and  solicited  the  Normans  to  confirm  by 
their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the  vicar  of  Christ : 
the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  their 
valiant  duke  ;  and  the  counts,  his  former  equals, 
pronounced  the  oath  of  fidelity,  with  hollow  smiles 
and  secret  indignation.  After  this  Duke  of  Apulia 
inauguration,  Robert  styled  himself,  A-  D-  l06°- 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  hereafter  of  Sicily  ;"  and  it  was  the 
labour  of  twenty  years  to  deserve  and  realize  these 
lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy  progress,  in  a  nar- 
row space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of 
the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  :  but  the  Nor- 
mans were  few  in  number;  their  resources  were 
scanty  ;  their  service  was  voluntary  and  precarious. 
The  bravest  designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes 
opposed  by  the  free  voice  of  his  parliament  of 
barons:  the  twelve  counts  of  popular  election 
conspired  against  his  authority  ;  and  against  their 
perfidious  uncle  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded 
justice  and  revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigour, 
Guiscard  discovered  their  plots,  suppressed  their 
rebellions,  and  punished  the  guilty  with  death  or 
exile  :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years  and 
the  national  strength  were  unprofitably  consumed. 
After  the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  their  broken  forces  re- 
treated to  the  strong  and  populous  cities  of  the  sea- 
coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fortification 
and  defence ;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to 
serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  at- 
tempts could  only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  perse- 
vering courage.  The  resistance  of  Salerno  was 
maintained  above  eight  months  :  the  siege  or  block- 
ade of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these  actions 
the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  dan- 
ger ;  in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As 
he  pressed  the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge  stone 
from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of  his  military  en- 
gines;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded  in  the 
breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged  in  a 
miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw  ;  a  perilous  station,  on  all 
sides  open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
spears  of  the  enemy.y 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  His  Italian 
correspond  with  the  limits  of  the  pre-  c«"lue*te- 
sent  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  the  countries  united 
by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  seven  hundred  years.7  The  monarchy 
has  been  composed  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia,  of  the  Lombard  principality  of 

y  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Apulian,  the  first  and  second  books  of  IMalaterra. 

i  The  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Rcer  I.  the  exemption  of 
Benevente  and  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fairly  exposed 
by  Giannone  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Isloria  Civile,  1  ix.  x  xi.  and 
I.  xvii.  p.  460—470.  This  moderD  divisiou  was  not  ettablished  before 
the  time  of  Frederic  II. 
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School  of  Salerno. 


Salerno,  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  inland 
dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy  of 
Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted 
from  the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  first  for 
ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  The  city  and  immediate  territory 
of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift  or  ex- 
change, from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman 
pontiff:  and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes 
invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more 
potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  first 
colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of 
Capua  ;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg  their 
bread  before  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes 
of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  the 
popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guis- 
card.  the  science  of  Salerno,1  and  the  trade  of 
Amalphi, b  may  detain  for  a  moment  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  fa- 
culties, jurisprudence  implies  the  pre- 
vious establishment  of  laws  and  property  ;  and 
theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  full 
light  of  religion  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and 
the  sage  must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of 
physic  ;  and,  if  our  diseases  are  inflamed  by  luxury, 
the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds  would  be  more 
frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  .  The  treasures 
of  Grecian  medicine  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  ;  and 
in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war,  a  spark  of 
knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Sa- 
lerno, an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were 
honest  and  the  women  beautiful/  A  school,  the 
first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  healing  art;  the  conscience  of  monks 
and  bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and 
lucrative  profession  ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the 
most  eminent  rank,  and  most  distant  climates,  in- 
vited or  visited  the  physicians  of  Salerno.  They 
were  protected  by  the  Norman  conquerors  ;  and 
Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the 
merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrim- 
age of  thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an  African 
christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  Sa- 
lerno was  enriched  by  the  practice,  the  lessons,  and 
the  writings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school 
of  medicine  has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string  of 

»  Giannone,  'torn.  ii.  p.  119—127.)  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  meriii 
KM,  torn.  in.  dissert,  xliv.  p.  93-'),  930.)  and  TiraboKhi,  (Istoria  della 
l.<  ttilura  llaliaria,)  have  given  an  historical  account  of  these  physicians  ; 
their  medical  knowledge  and  practice  must  be  left  to  our  physicians. 

b  At  the  end  of  the  H  istoria  Pandect  arum  of  Henry  Brencknian,  (Tra. 
yiU  ad  Khrnum,  1722.  m  4tn,;  the  indefatigable  author  baa  inserted 
two  dissertations,  de  Republic!  Amalpbitana,  and  de  Amalphi  a  Pisanis 

dirept.'i,  which  are  limit   on   the  testimonies  of  one    hundred  and  forty 
writers      Vet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages  of  the  em- 
I  Liutpraod,  'A.  D.  '.lf>'l.)  which  compare  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 

c  Urns  i.itn  non  >st  hac  delitiosior  nrbe, 

Prugibos,  arberibua,  vino  redundat;  et  nude 
Won  til. i  |.ofna,  rinccs,  non  pnlclira  palatia  desunt, 
Non  species  mnliehris  ahest  probitasque  virorum. 

(Guliclmus  Apiilns,  1.  iii.  p.  207  ) 

A  Mnratori  carries  their  antirpiity  above  the  year  (1066.) of  the  death 

of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  dnylorum  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 


aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the  Leonine  verses,  or 
Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century .d  Trade  of 
II.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Sa-  Amalphi. 
lerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  obscure 
town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  rewards 
of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was  of  nar- 
row extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open  : 
the  inhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying 
the  western  world  with  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  east  ;  and  this  useful  traffic  was  the 
source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom.  The  govern- 
ment was  popular,  under  the  administration  of  a 
duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Fifty 
thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of 
Amalphi  ;  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  gold,  silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious 
luxury.  The  mariners  who  swarmed  in  her  port 
excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation 
and  astronomy  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  due  to  their  inge- 
nuity or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended 
to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commodities,  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India ;  and  their  settlements  in 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria, acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colo- 
nies.6 After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity, 
Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans, 
and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa  ;  but  the  poverty 
of  one  thousand  fishermen  is  yet  dignified  by  the 
remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and  the  palaces 
of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  conquest  of  Si- 
sons  of  Tancred,  had  been  long  de-    g'y  by  Cou,lt 

°  Roger, 

tained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  A.  D. 
his  father's  age.  He  accepted  the 
welcome  summons  ;  hastened  to  the  Apulian  camp  ; 
and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  afterwards 
the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valour  and 
ambition  were  equal ;  but  the  youth,  the  beauty, 
the  elegant  manners,  of  Roger,  engaged  the  dis- 
interested love  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  So 
scanty  was  his  allowance,  for  himself  and  forty  fol- 
lowers, that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  robbery, 
and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ;  and  so  loose 
were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  his- 
torian, at  his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of 
stealing  horses  from  a  stable  at  Melphi/  His  spirit 
emerged  from  poverty  and  disgrace  :  from  these 
base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and  glory  of  a 
holy  war  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 

Nor  is  this  date  affected  hy  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake,  of  Pasquier, 
(Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  2.)  and  Dllcange.  (Glossar.  Latin.) 
The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  was  borrowed 
from  the  languages  of  the  north  and  east.  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  torn, 
iii.  dissert,  xl.  p.  686-70H.) 

e  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apnlian,  fl.  iii.  p. 
267.)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry;  and  the  tiiird  line  may  be 
applied  to  the  sailor's  compass: 

Nulla  magis  locuplcs  argentn,  vestihus,  anro 
Partibus  innumens:   hftc  plurinius  urhe  moratur 
Nauta  maria  calique  vias  aperire  pcritus. 
line  et  Alexandri  diversa  fernntiir  ah  urbe 
Regis,  et  Antiochi.     Gens  haec  freta  plurima  transit. 
His  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  nascuntur  et  At'ri. 
Use  gens  est  tolum  prope  nobililate  per  orbem, 
Et  mercanda  ferens,  et  amaus  mcrcata  referre. 
f    Latrocinio  armigerorum   suoruin   in   multis  sustentabatur,   qtmd 
quidem  ad  ejus  ignominiani  non  dicinius ;  sed  ipso  ita  praecipiente  ad- 
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by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most 
audacious  reproach  of  the  catholics,  had  retrieved 
their  losses  and  possessions  ;  but  the  deliverance  of 
the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the  forces  of 
the  eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and 
private  band  of  adventurers.^  In  the  first  attempt, 
Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabu- 
lous dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ■  landed  with 
only  sixty  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore  ;  drove  the 
Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina ;  and  safely  re- 
turned with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage 
were  equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
lated with  pleasure,  that  by  the  distress  of  the  siege, 
himself,  and  the  countess  his  wife,  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  single  cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore 
alternately  :  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had  been  slain, 
and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had 
retreated  with  his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  mean- 
est trophy  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
creants. In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred  Nor- 
mans withstood  and  repulsed  the  forces  of  the 
island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty  thousand 
horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  christian  soldiers,  without  reckoning 
St.  George,  who  fought  on  horseback  in  the  fore- 
most ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  camels, 
were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
had  these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed  not  in  the 
Vatican,  but  in  the  capitol,  they  might  have  revived 
the  memory  of  the  Punic  triumphs.  These  insuf- 
ficient numbers  of  the  Normans  most  probably  de- 
note their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honourable  and 
equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
five  or  six  followers  in  the  field  ;h  yet,  with  the  aid 
of  this  interpretation,  and  after  every  fair  allowance 
on  the  side  of  valour,  arms,  and  reputation,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce  the  pru- 
dent reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a  fable. 
The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  power- 
ful succour  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa  :  in  the 
siege  of  Palermo,  the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted 
by  the  galleys  of  Pisa  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action, 

hue  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  suraus  ut  pluribus  patesrat, 
quam  laborio.se  et  cum  quanta  angustia  a  profunda  paupertate  ad 
sun:mum  culmen  divitiarum  vel  honoris  attigerit.  Such  is  the  preface 
of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c  25.)  to  the  horsestealing.  From  the  moment  (1.  i. 
c.  19.)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother  sinks 
into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

g  Duo  sibi  proficua  depntans  animae  scilicit  et  corporis  si  terram 
Idolis  deditam  ad  cnlhim  divinum  revocaret.  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  ii. 
c.  1.)  The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and  he 
himself  has  given  an  accurate  summary  of  the  chapters,  (p.  544—546.) 

h  See  the  word  milites,  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

i  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels,  (I.  i.  r.  33.)  and  of  carrier-pigeons: 
(c.  42.)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy  disposition, 
quae  peranum  inhoneste  crepitando,  emergit:  a  symptom  most  ridicu- 
lously felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp  near  Palermo, 
(c.  36.)  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the  eleveni'h  cen. 
tury :  Messana  is  derived  from  Messis,  the  place  from  whei.ee  the 
harvests  of  the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Rome,  (I.  ii.  c.  1.) 

k  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  45.  and 
Giannone,  who  remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens,  (torn, 
ii.  ]>.  72.) 

1  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosophic  Arahibus,  c.  14.  apud 
Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  278,  279.  This  philosopher  is 
named  Esseriph  Essachalli,  and  he  died  in  Africa,  A.  H.  516.  A.  D. 
1122.     Yet  this  story  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherif  al 
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the  envy  of  the  two  brothers  was  sublimed  to  a  ge- 
nerous and  invincible  emulation.  After  a  war  of 
thirty  years,1  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  island  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  his  ad- 
ministration displays  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind  above  the  limits  of  his  age  and  education. 
The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  property  ;k  a  philosopher 
and  physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet, 
harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court; 
his  geography  of  the  seven  climates  was  translated 
into  Latin  ;  and  Roger,  after  a  diligent  perusal, 
preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the  writings  of 
the  Grecian  Ptolemy.'  A  remnant  of  christian  na- 
tives had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans  : 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross. 
The  island  was  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  planted  in  the 
principal  cities  ;  and  the  clergy  were  satisfied  by  a 
liberal  endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
Yet  the  catholic  hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Instead  of  resigning  the  investiture  of 
benefices,  he  dexterously  applied  to  his  own  profit 
the  papal  claims  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was 
secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which 
declares  the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  per- 
petual legates  of  the  holy  see.™ 

To  Robert  Guiscard  the  conquest  of  Robert  invades 
Sicily  was  more  glorious  than  benefi-   *'.ie  eastern  em- 

J  o  pire, 

cial :  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  A.  D.  iosi. 
Calabria  was  inadequate  to  his  ambition  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  occasion  of 
invading,  perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  east."  From  his  first  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the 
pretence  of  consanguinity  ;  and  her  son  Bohemond 
was  destined  to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his 
illustrious  father.  The  second  wife  of  Guiscard 
was  the  daughter  of  the  princess  of  Salerno  ;  the 
Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of 
their  son  Roger  ;  their  five  daughters  were  given  in 
honourable  nuptials,0  and  one  of  them  was  betroth- 
ed, in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful 
youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael.0 

Edrissi,  who  presented  his  book,  Geographia  Nubiensis,  (see  preface, 
p.  88.  90.  170.)  to  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  A.  H.  54a  A.  D.  1153. 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  786.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Ma- 
homet, p.  188.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535,  536. 
Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispan.  torn.  ii.  p.  9—13.)  and  I  am  afraid  of 
some  mistake. 

m  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (1.  iv.  c.  7.) 
and  produces  (the  original  of  the  bull,  (1.  iv.  c.  29.)  Giannone  gives  a 
rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily;  (torn.  ii.  p.  95  —  102.)  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege,  torn.  iii.  p.  217— 
301.  1st  column)  labours  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian 
lawyer. 

n  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  thcGreeks,  I  follow  Anna 
Comnena,  (the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Alexiad.)  Wil- 
liam Apulus,  (1.  iv.  and  v.  p.  270—275.)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (1.  iii. 

c.  13,  14.  24 29.  39.)  Their  information  is  contemporary  and  authentic, 

but  none  nf  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

o  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a 
marquis  of  Lombardv,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble,  (Gulielm.  Apul.  I. 
iii.  p.  267.)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  tenth 
and  ninth  are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Mura- 
tori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo,  are  derived  the 
illustrious  lines  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  See  Muratori,  Antichitae  Es- 
teuse.  . 

p  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that 
handsome  boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials,  (1.  i.  p. 
23.)  was  betrothed  as  her  husband  ;  he  was  a-)a\na  <pvoem,  ..... 
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But  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a 
revolution  :  the  imperial  family  of  Dueas  was  con- 
fined to  the  palace  or  the  cloister;  and  Robert  de- 
plored, and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled 
himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at 
Salerno,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and 
flight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was  acknowledged 
In  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and  titles 
of  imperial  dignity  :  in  his  triumphal  proguess 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael'1  was  salut- 
ed with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the  people  ; 
and  pope  Gregory  the  seventh  exhorted  the  bishops 
to  preach,  and  the  catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious 
work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with 
Robert  were  frequent  and  familiar ;  and  their  mu- 
tual promises  were  justified  by  the  valour  of  the 
Normans  and  the  treasures  of  the  east.  Yet  this 
Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor  ;  a  monk  Mho  had 
fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served 
in  the  palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contrived  by 
the  subtle  Guiscard  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  after  this 
pretender  had  given  a  decent  colour  to  his  arms,  he 
would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  conqueror,  into  his 
primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only  ar- 
gument that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much  in- 
ferior to  their  credulity ;  the  Norman  veterans 
wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and  the 
unwarlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  un- 
knot n  dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In 
his  new  levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts 
and  promises,  the  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  and  some  acts  of  violence  might  justify 
the  reproach,  that  age  and  infancy  were  pressed 
without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unre- 
lenting prince.  After  two  years'  incessant  prepara- 
tions, the  land  and  naval  forces  were  assembled  at 
Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme  promontory,  of 
Italy  ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen 
hundred  knights,*  of  Norman  race  or  discipline, 
formed  the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be 
swelled  to  thirty  thousand9  followers  of  every  de- 
nomination. The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the 
engines,  the  wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
were  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels: the  transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of 


deov  Ycipuv   (ptXoTifiti/ia \pvirov  yoiom  airoppm>,  &c.    (p.  27.) 

Elsewhere,  she  describes  the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's 
eyes,  fee.  I.  iii.  p.  71. 

q  Anna  Comnena,  I.  i.  p.  28,  39.  Gulielm.  Apul.  I.  iv.  p.  271.  Gal. 
frid  Malaterra,  I.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  57!*,  .081).  Malaterra  is  more  cautious  in 
his  style:   but  the  Apulian  is  more  bold  and  positive. 

Mentitus  se  Michaelem 

Venerat  a  TJanais  rjuidam  si -doctor  ad  ilium. 
Is  Ortgoty  VII.  had  believed,  iiaronius,  almost  alone,  recognizes  the 
emperor  Miehael,   A    D.  1080.  No.  44.) 

r  Ipse  arrnatae  militia-  rion  plusmiam  MCCC  milites  serum  habuisse, 
abewqnj  eidem  negotio  interfuerunt  attestatur.  (Malaterra,  L  iii.  c. 
24.  p  583.)  These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (I.  iv.  p.  273.)  styles 
the  efjue»tris  gens  ducis,  erjuites  de  gente  ducis. 

•  Kit  rpiafovra  %t\taiar,  says  Anna  Comnena;  (Alexias,  I.  i.  p.  37.) 
and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ships.  I vit 
hi    LHrrachium  cum   XV.    millibui   homiuum,    says  the   Chroniion 


Italy,  and  the  galleys  were  supplied  by  the  alliance 
of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  0.       ._. 

,  .  Siege  of  Durazzo, 

the  shores  of  Italy  and  Epirus  incline  A.  D.  iosi. 
towards  each  other.  The  space  be-  une  17' 
tween  Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  pass- 
age, is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles  ; «  at  the 
last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  ;  u  and 
this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge. 
Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize 
or  threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite 
coast,  and  to  secure  an  harbour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They 
passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy ; 
and  this  successful  experiment  displayed  the  neg- 
lect and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks. 
The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were 
subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who 
led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the  modern 
appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the 
western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient 
renown,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palaeo- 
logus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in  the  oriental  wars, 
and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedo- 
nians, who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every 
form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  pro- 
pitious season  of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along 
the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow  unexpectedly 
arose  ;  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the  raging  blast 
of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confirmed  the  old 
infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks."  The  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away ; 
the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  vessels,  with  arms  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were  either  drowned 
or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  laboriously 
rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  seven 
days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers. 
The  Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  expe- 
rienced mariners  who  had  explored  the  ocean  from 
Greenland  to  mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the 
petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had 
wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been 
solicited  by  the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzan- 


lireve  Normannicum.  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)  I  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

t  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609.  edit.  Wesseling)  gives 'a  true 
and  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  which 
is  strangely  doubled  by  Strabo  (I.  vi.  p.  433.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur. 
iii.  16.) 

n  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  G.  16.)  allows  quivqiiaginta  millia  for  this 
hrcvissimus  cursus,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to 
La  Vallona,  or  Anion.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  des  Cotes  de  la 
Orece,  &c.  p.  3—6.)  Ilerinolaiis  liarhurus,  who  substitutes  centum, 
(Hardiiin,  Not.  Ixvi.  in  Plin.  1.  iii.)  might  have  been  corrected  by 
every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gutf. 

x  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat.  carm.  i.  3.  The  prrecipitem 
Africum  decertantcm  A<|Uilonibus  et  rabiem  Noti,  and  the  monstra  na. 
tantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged  ;  but  Horace  trembling 
for  the  life  of  Virgil,  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  poetry 
and  friendship. 
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tine  court.  The  first  day's  action  was  not  disad- 
vantageous to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth/  who 
led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night  the 
galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second 
day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions, 
the  station  of  their  archers,  the  weight  of  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The 
Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore, 
several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  dragged 
away  by  the  conqueror ;  and  a  sally  from  the  town 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the 
Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into 
Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the 
command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and  maritime  towns 
withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute  and 
provision.  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a 
pestilential  disease  ;  five  hundred  knights  perished 
by  an  inglorious  death :  and  the  list  of  burials  (if 
all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial)  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  persons.  Under  these  calamities,  the  mind 
of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invincible:  and 
while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls 
of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry  and  valour  were  en- 
countered by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect  in- 
dustry. A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity 
to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the  descent  of 
the  door  or  draw-bridge  was  checked  by  an  enor- 
mous beam,  and  the  wooden  structure  was  instantly 
consumed  by  artificial  flames. 

The  army  and  While  the  Roman  empire  was  at- 
Tmper'c/  Alex-  tacked  by  the  Turks  in  the  east,  and 
'"/•  .,    _  the  Normans  in  the  west,  the  aged 

April — Septem-  ° 

ber.  successor  of  Michael  surrendered  the 

sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius,  an  illustrious  cap- 
tain, and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 
The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian,  ob~ 
serves,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was 
unequal  to  a  double  combat ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
she  approves  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which 
allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief 
of  Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the 
camp  without  soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without 
money  ;  yet  such  were  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
his  measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,2  and  performed  a 
march  of  five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black 
sea;  his  majesty  was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms 
and  rich  trappings  of  the  companies  of  horse-guards ; 
and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a  train  of  nobles 
and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  had 
been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged  by 

y  Twi/  i3e  eir  tov  iraiycova  ovtov  etpvPpitravTuv.  (Alexias,  I.  iv.  p.  106.) 
Yet  the  Normans  shaved,  and  the  Venetians  wore,  their  beards,  they 
must  have  derided  the  no-  beard  of  Bohemond  ;  a  harsh  interpretation  ! 
(Durante,  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  283.) 

i  Muratori  (Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  136,  137.)  observes,  that  some 
authors  (Petrus  Diacon.  Chron.  Casinen.  1.  iii.  c.  4y.)  compose  the  Greek 
army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck  off,  and  that 
Mttlaterra  only  reckons  70,000:  a  slight  inattention.  The  passage  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospata.  (Script,  ltal. 
torn.  v.  p.  45.)  Malalerra  (1.  iv.  c.  27.)  speaks  in  high,  but  indefinite, 
3x2 


the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dig- 
nity. Theii  youthful  ardour  might  animate  the 
multitude  ;  but  their  love  of  pleasure  and  contempt 
of  subordination  were  pregnant  with  disorder  and 
mischief;  and  their  importunate  clamours  for  speedy 
and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved 
the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces 
recalls  a  sad  comparison  of  the  past  and  present 
limits  of  the  Roman  world :  the  raw  levies  were 
drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror ;  and  the  garrisons 
of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were  immediately 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek 
army  consisted  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian 
guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently  augmented  by 
a  colony  of  exiles  and  volunteers  from  the  British 
island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  oppressed 
and  united  :  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery  ;  the  sea  was  open  to 
their  escape ;  and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they 
visited  every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope  of  liberty 
and  revenge.  They  were  entertained  in  the  service 
of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  their  first  station  was  in 
a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  but  Alexius  soon 
recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace ; 
and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of 
their  faith  and  valour.3  The  name  of  a  Norman  in- 
vader revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs :  they 
marched  with  alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and 
panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians  were 
supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins  ; 
and  the  rebels  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople  from 
the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signalize 
their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure 
aid  of  the  Paulicians  or  Manichreans  of  Thrace 
and  Bulgaria ;  and  these  heretics  united  with  the 
patience  of  martyrdom,  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 
active  valour  .b  The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks  ;  and  the 
arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the 
lances  of  the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  report  and 
distant  prospect  of  these  formidable  numbers,  Robert 
assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  officers.  "  You 
behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger:  it  is  urgent  and 
inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and 
standards  ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accus- 
tomed to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union 
are  our  only  safety  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
command  to  a  more  worthy  leader."  The  vote  and 
acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  assured  him, 
in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confi- 

terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  copiis  innumerabilibus :  like  the  Apulian 
poel,  (I.  iv.  p.  272.) 

More  Inrustarum  montes  ct  plana  teguntnr. 

a  See  William  of  Malmsbury  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  I.  ii.  p. 92.  Alexius 
fidem  Anglorum  suspiciens  preecipuis  familiaritatibus  suis  ros  applica- 
bat,  amorem  eorum  filio  transcribens.  Odericus  Vitalis  (Hist.  Ecclcs. 
1.  iv.  p.  508.  1.  vii.  p.  641.)  relates  their  emigration  from  England,  and 
their  service  in  Greece. 

b  See  the  Apulian,  I.  i.  p.  256.  The  character  and  story  of  these 
Manicha-aus  bus  been  the  subject  of  the  fifty. fourth  chapter. 
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dence  ;  and  the  duke  thus  continued  :  "  Let  us  trust 
in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of 
the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and 
our  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it 
were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  approved,  and  without 
confining  himself  to  his  lines.  Guiscard  awaited  in 
battle  array  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy.  His 
rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river  ;  his  right  wing 
extended  to  the  sea  ;  his  left  to  the  hills :  nor  was 
he  conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground 
Cksu  and  Pornpey  had  formerly  disputed  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.0 

Battle  of  Du.  Against  the  ad  vice  of  his  wisest  cap- 
a^dVsi  ta»nsi  Alexius  resolved  to  risk  the 
October  is.  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhort- 
ed the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  de- 
liverance by  a  w  ell-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He 
marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise  the  Normans 
before  day-break  on  two  different  sides :  his  light 
cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain ;  the  archers 
formed  the  second  line  ;  and  the  Varangians  claim- 
ed the  honours  of  the  van-guard.  In  the  first  onset, 
the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers  made  a  deep  and 
bloody  impressiou  on  the  army  of  Guiscard,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Lombards  and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned 
their  backs,  they  fled  towards  the  river  and  the  sea ; 
but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  check  the 
sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with 
the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines 
among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin, 
they  were  saved  by  tbe  spirit  and  conduct  of  their 
chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas  ;  less 
skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the 
Athenian  goddess  ;d  though  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove  by  her  exhortation 
and  example  to  rally  the  flying  troops. e  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and 
arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he 
was  magnanimous  in  council :  "Whither,"  he  cried 
aloud,  "  w  hither  do  ye  fly  ?  Your  enemy  is  impla- 
cable ;  and  death  is  less  grievous  than  servitude." 
The  moment  was  decisive  :  as  the  Varangians  ad- 
vanced before  the  line,  they  discovered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  flanks  :  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of 
eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire  ;  they 
couched  their  lances,  and  the  Greeks  deplore  the 
furious  and  irresistible  shock  of  the  French  cavalry/ 
Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier 

e  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  ofCaeaar  himself.  (Comment, 
d<-  BrIL  Civil,  iii.  41—  To.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintal  [ciliua  (M.  (iuis- 
ehard)  <iid  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  as  lie  lias  done  the 
campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

<i  [1'i.VAac  a\\n  tup/  /in  \0r\v<\,  which  i«  very  properly  translated  by 
the  president    CoOsill,    'Hist.    de   Constantinople,    torn.    iv.    p.    1.11.    in 

,ui  combatloit  comme  one  Pallas,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fut  pas  aussi 
■asanie  que  celle  d'Athenes,  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  characters,  of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Mais  in  Egypt, 
and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritoniari  lake  in  Libya.  (Banier,  My. 
thologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1—31,  in  l2mo.) 
»  Anna  Conutem  (I.  iv.  p   1 16.) admires,  with  some  degree  of  terror, 

EOlioe   virtue'.      They  were  more  familiar  to  the   Latins:  and 

though  the  Apnhan  (I.  iv.  p.  27.;,  mentions  her  presence  anil  her 

woor.d,  he  represents  her  as  far  l<«.  intrepid. 

f'vir  iii  hoc  hello  Roberti  forte  sagittfl 
Q'i.''daoi  lasa  fuit :  quo  rolnere  terrUa,  nullam 


or  a  general  ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaughter 
of  the  Varangians,  and  the  flight  of  the  Turks,  than 
he  despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired  of  his  for- 
tune. The  princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this 
melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength 
and  swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and  his  vigorous 
struggle,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown  by  the 
stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  imperial 
helmet.  His  desperate  valour  broke  through  a 
squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight;  and, 
after  wandering  two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the 
mountains,  he  found  some  repose  of  body,  though 
not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lyehnidus.  The  vic- 
torious Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pur- 
suit which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious 
a  prize  ;  but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the 
trophies  and  standards  of  the  field,  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of 
defeating  an  army  five  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  fears  ;  but  only  thirty  of  his 
knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the 
Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  :?  the  plain  of  Du- 
razzo was  stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood  ;  and 
the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honour- 
able than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guis-    _ 

Durazzo  taken, 

card  was  not  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  a  A.  D.  io«2. 
costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only 
the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After 
their  defeat,  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of 
Durazzo  ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the 
place  of  George  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  impru- 
dently called  away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of 
the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sus- 
tain the  inclemency  of  the  winter  ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  defiance  of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated, 
that  his  patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their  obsti- 
nacy.h  Perhaps  he  already  trusted  to  his  secret 
correspondence  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold 
the  city  for  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage.  At  the 
dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders  were  dropped 
from  the  walls  ;  the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in 
silence ;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the 
name  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  they  de- 
fended the  street  three  days  against  an  enemy  al- 
ready master  of  the  rampart;  and  near  seven  months 
elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final 
surrender  of  the  place.  From  Durazzo,  the  Norman 
duke  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania; 

Dura  sperahat  opem,  se  pcene  subeyerat  liosti. 
The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 

f  A7ro  Trie  TOv'l'onirepTov  7rpi>>i7ri<r<»Meioir  /iaxnw  fivaaKiov  tmk  7rpo)T>ii< 
koto  twk  evnvriwv  'nritatriati  -run  KcAtwi'  avvTroiiuv:  (Anna.  I.  V.  p. 
133.)  and  elsewhere  «ui  7up  KeX-roc  avnp  mac  cnoxovfj.evos  fiev  avwofsuv 
T»)»  upjunfi  "at  Tin*  Oeau  csik  (p.  146.)  The  pedantry  of  the  princess  in 
the  choice  of  classic  appellations,  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply  to  his 
countrymen  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

\i  Lupus  Protospata  (torn,  iii.  p.  45.) says  6000  j  William  the  Apulian 
niore  than  5000.  (I.  iv.  p.  273.)  Their  mnde«ty  is  singular  and  laudable  : 
they  miijht.  with  so  little  trouble  have  slain  two  or  three  myriads  of 
schismatics  and  infidels ! 

Ii  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  Kpi-tlamnus  to 
Dyrracliinm,  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Duracinm 
(see  Malalerra)  bore  some  affinity  to  hardnens.  One  of  Robert's  names 
was  Durand,  a  ilurnnrln:  poor  wit  !  (Alberic,  Mouach.  inChron.  apud 
Muratori,  Amiali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  137.) 
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traversed  the  first  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  surprised 
three  hundred  English  in  the  city  of  Castoria  ;  ap- 
proached Thessalonica  ;  and  made  Constantinople 
tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  pro- 
secution of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck, 
pestilence,  and  the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to 
a  third  of  the  original  numbers  ;  and  instead  of 
being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was  informed,  by 
plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  absence  ;  the  re- 
volt of  the  cities  and  barons  of  Apulia  ;  the  distress 
of  the  pope ;  and  the  approach  or  invasion  of  Henry 

kins  of  Germany.     Highly  presuming 

Keturn  of  Ro.  °  J  a     J  I  o 

iiert,  and  actions  that  his  person  was  sullicient  for  the 
of  Bohemond.  -,  t-  <•  ,       ,  j  ii 

public  safety,  he  repassed  the  sea  in  a 

single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom 
of  his  peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority 
of  their  leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father ;  and  the  two  destroyers  are 
compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  caterpillar  and  the 
locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.1  After  winning 
two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the 
fabulous  realm  of  Achilles,*  which  contained  the 
treasure  and  magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp. 
Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude 
and  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled 
with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of 
the  state,  he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous 
ornaments  of  the  churches  ;  the  desertion  of  the 
Manichaeans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes  of  Molda- 
via :  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Turks  re- 
placed and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren :  and 
the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades 
and  evolutions.  Alexius  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Franks 
on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable 
of  motion  ;'  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their 
arrows  at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man  ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  spikes  and  snares  was  scattered  over  the 
ground  on  which  he  might  expect  an  attack.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Larissa  the  events  of  war  were 
protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond 
was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  successful ;  but 
his  camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  city  was  impregnable  ;  and  the  venal  or  discon- 


i  BpowxotT  xat  aKpi5ac  emev  av  tic  avTOw;  jruTepa  «ai  viov.  (Anna, 
I.  i.  p.  35.)  By  these  similes,  so  different  from  those  of  Homer,  she 
wishes  to  inspire  contempt,  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxious  ani- 
mal, a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  common 
nonsense,  of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

k  Prodiit  hac  auctor  Trojanae  cladis  Achilles. 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (I.  v.  p.  275.)  may  be  excused  by  the 
more  classic  poetry  of  Virgil,  (^Eneid  II.  197.)  Larissaeus  Achilles,  but 
it  is  not  justified  by  the  geography  of  Homer. 

1  The  7m»  irediXwv  irpuaKfiaTu,  which  encumbered  the  knights  on 
foot,  have  been  ignorantly  translated  spurs.  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexias,  I. 
v.  p.  140.)  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculous  and 
inconvenient  fashion,  which  lasted  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  peaks  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two 
feet,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 

m  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,  1.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95.)  well  deserves  to  be 
read.     There  is  one  expression,  a^poweXeKur  0e3 efievovfiera  xpvaa<jnov. 


tented  counts  deserted  his  standard,  betrayed  their 
trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  advan- 
tage, rather  than  the  honour,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer 
defend,  the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy, 
and  was  embraced  by  a  father  who  esteemed  his 
merit,  and  sympathized  in  his  misfortune. 
Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  -. 

1  I  he  emperor 

Alexius  and  enemies  of  Robert,  the    Henry  m.  in 

,  ,  ~    ,  XT  vited  by  the 

most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry   Greeks, 
the  third  or  fourth,  king  of  Germany  and      A-  Dl  1081- 
Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  west.     The  epistle 
of  the  Greek  monarch  m  to  his  brother  is  filled  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every 
public  and  private  tie.    He  congratulates  Henry  on 
his  success  in  a  just  and  pious  war  ;  and  complains 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed 
by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert. 
The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of 
the  age,  a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with 
pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal, 
a  vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of 
Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these 
he  added  a  more  solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  fur- 
ther assurance  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand, as  soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered  in  arms 
the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath 
the  league  against  the  common  enemy.     The  Ger- 
man," who  was  already  in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of 
an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted  these  liberal  offers, 
and  marched   towards   the  south  :  his  speed  was 
checked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo  ;  but 
the  influence  of  his  arms,  or  name,  in  the  hasty 
return  of  Robert,  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the  Gre- 
cian bribe.     Henry  was  the  severe  adversary  of  the 
Normans,  the   allies   and  vassals   of  Gregory  the 
seventh,  his  implacable  foe.     The  long  quarrel  of 
the  throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by 
the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that  haughty  priest :°  the 
king  and  the  pope  had   degraded  each  other ;  and 
each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy, 
to  assume  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the 
Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  church.''     But  the  Roman 
people  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory:  their  re- 


which  Ducange  does  not  understand.  I  have  endeavoured  to  grope  out 
a  tolerable  meaning:  xp"a"<l""v'  's  a  golden  crown;  atponeKexw,  is 
explained  by  Simon  Portius  (in  Lexico  Gra-co-Barbar.)  by  mpawot, 
wpn^np,  a  flash  of  lightning, 

n  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians  Sigo- 
nius,  Baronius,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  Btc. 

o  The  Lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legend*  or  invectives:  (St. 
Marc,  Abrene,  torn.  iii.  p.  235,  &c.)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  per- 
formances are  alike  incredible  to  a  modern  reader.  He  will,  as  usual, 
find  some  instruction  in  LeClerc,  (Viede  Hildebraml,  Biblml.  ancienne 
et  moderne,  torn,  viii.)  and  much  amusement  in  B.iyle.  (Dictiounaire 
Critique,  Greyoire  VII.)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  a 
second  Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  church.  May  I  pre- 
sume to  add,  that  the  portrait  of  St.  Athanasius  is  one  of  the  passages  of 
my  history  (p.  319,  &c.)  with  which  1  am  the  least  dissatisfied? 

p  Anna,  with  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  KaTcinrusn-: 
ovtos  naTrar,  (I.  i.  p.  32.)  a  pope,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit  upon  ; 
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solution  was  fortified  by  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  Apulia  ;  and  the  eitv  was  thrice 

Besiesres  Home,      .       _  .,       ,  ,    .       ..        ..  „n 

a  D.  ineffectually  besieged   by  the  king;  ol 

iosi-1084.       Germany.     In  the  fourth  year  he  cor- 
rupted, as  it  is  said,  with   Byzantine  gold,  the  no- 
bles of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
a  D.  ic*m.      ruined    by  the  war.     The   gates,  the 
»'•"•■••"  *]■      bridges,  and  fifty  hostages,  were  deli- 

31.      vered  into  his  hands:  the  anti-pope, 

Clement  the  third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran : 
the  grateful  pontiff  crowned  his  protector  in  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Augustus 
and  Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium 
were  still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory  :  the 
pope  himself  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo ;  and  his  last  hope  was  in  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal.  Their  friendship  had 
been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  injuries  and 
complaints  ;  but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guis- 
card  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  by  his 
interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the  love  of  fame, 
and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling  the 
holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  :  the  most  numerous  of  his 
armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot, 
was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public  applause 
and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour.  Henry,  in- 
vincible in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  affairs  that 
required  his  presence  in  Lombardy ;  exhorted  the 
Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  ;  and  hastily 
Flies  before  Ro-  retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance 
bert;  May.  0f  the  Normans.  In  less  than  three 
years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hautcville  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the 
two  emperors,  of  the  east  and  west,  to  fly  before  his 
victorious  arms.0  But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was 
clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of 
the  friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  per- 
forated or  scaled  ;  but  the  imperial  faction  was  still 
powerful  and  active  ;  on  the  third  day,  the  people 
rose  in  a  furious  tumult;  and  a  hasty  word  of 
the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  or  revenge,  was  the 
signal  of  fire  and  pillage/  The  Saracens  of  Sicily, 
llif,-  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his  bro- 
ther, embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rilling  and  pro- 
faning the  holy  city  of  the  christians  :  many  thou- 

and  accuses  turn  <.f  scourging,  (having,  perhaps  of  castrating,  the  am. 
bassadors  <.f  Henry,  'p.  31.  33.)    But  tins  outrage  is  improbable  and 
doubtful,  (see  the  sensible  preface  of  Cousin.) 
q  si<  iino  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terra:  Domini  duo:   rex  Alemanriicns  iste, 
Imperii  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 
Alter  ad  artna  mens  armis  superatur  ;  et  alter 
Nooiinn  audit!  sol'i  fontiidiue  rcssit. 

It  i*  lingular  enough,  thai  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  ihould  distinguish  the 
(jiKfk  as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  'I.  iv.  p.  'ii\  > 

r  The  narrative  of  Halaterra  'I.  iii.  c.  37  p.  587,  888.)  is  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  fair.    Dux   ignem  exclamans  urbe  incenss,  Ice. 

The  Apulian  softens  the  mis<  ln<  f,  'inde  quibundum  trdihus  CXUStis,) 
which  u  again  exaggerated  in  some  partial  chronicles.  (Muratori  An- 
na I  i,  torn.  ix.  p.  I  )?  , 

»  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit   DonatUJ  (de  Roma 

I  novi,  I.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  W.i.>  prettily  adds,  Duraret  hodieque  in 

Carlio  motite  interojuc  ipsum  et  capitolium  miserabilis  facies  prostratae 

urbis,  nisi  in  hortorum  urietorumque  am;piiitatcrn  Roma  rcsiirrcxissct 
nt  perpetua  ririditate  eODtegerct  vulnera  et  ruitias  sua*. 


sands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allies, 
of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  viola- 
tion, captivity,  or  death  ;  and  a  spacious  quarter 
of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
solitude.5  From  a  city,  where  he  was  now  hated, 
and  might  be  no  longer  feared,  Gregory  retired  to 
end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful 
pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard,  with  the 
hope  of  a  Roman  or  imperial  crown  ;  but  this  dan- 
gerous measure,  which  would  have  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  Norman,  must  for  ever  have  alien- 
ated the  most  faithful  princes  of  Germany. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome 
might  have  indulged  himself  in  a  tion  of  Robert 
season  of  repose ;  but  in  the  same  ,nA°  d/khU 
year  of  the  flight  of  the  German  era-  October. 
peror,  the  indefatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design 
of  his  eastern  conquests.  The  zeal  or  gratitude  of 
Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valour  the  kingdoms 
of  Greece  and  Asia  ; l  his  troops  were  assembled  in 
arms,  flushed  with  success  and  eager  for  action. 
Their  numbers,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  com- 
pared by  Anna  to  a  swarm  of  bees  ; u  yet  the  utmost 
and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have 
been  already  defined  ;  they  were  contained  on  this 
second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels; 
and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of 
Brundusium*  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of 
Otranto.  Alexius,  apprehensive  of  a  second  attack, 
had  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces 
of  the  empire  ;  and  obtained  from  the  republic  of 
Venice  an  important  succour  of  thirty-six  trans- 
ports, fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  galleots  or  ships  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  magnitude.  Their  ser- 
vices were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly 
of  trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses 
in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  a  tribute  to  St. 
Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the  produce 
of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi.  By  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was 
covered  with  a  hostile  fleet ;  but  their  own  neglect, 
or  the  vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or 
the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage  ;  and 
the  Norman  troops  were  safely  disembarked  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well- 
appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately 
sought  the  enemy,  and  though  more  accustomed  to 
fight  on  horseback,  he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the 

t  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  pope, 
(Anna,  I.  i.  p.  32.)  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian,  (I.  iv. 
p.  270.) 

Rnmani  regm  sibi  promisisse  coronam  : 
Papa  ferebatur. 
Nor  ran   I   understand    why   Grester,  and   the  other  papal  advocates, 
should  l>e  displeased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

u  See  Homer,  Iliad  B.  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation  by 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  &c.  His  bees  are  the  image  of  a 
disorderly  crowd:  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  the 
ideas  of  a  later  age.  (Virgil.  iEneid.  I.  i.) 

x  Gnilielm.  Apulus,  I.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brundusium 
was  double  ;  the  outward  harbour  was  a  gulf  covered  by  an  island, 
and  narrowing  by  decrees,  till  it  communicated  by  a  small  pullet  with 
the  inner  harbour,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both  sides.  Ca-sar  and 
nature  have   laboured    for  its   ruin  ;  and  against  such  agents,  what  are 

the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government?  (Swinburne's  Travels 

in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  ,'184— 390.) 
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lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a 
naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  dis- 
puted in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  Corfu  :  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  number  of 
the  allies  were  superior  ;  but  in  the  third,  the  Nor- 
mans obtained  a  final  and  complete  victory .J  The 
light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in 
ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the  Vene- 
tians maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven 
were  sunk,  two  were  taken ;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the 
victor ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the 
loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  or  allies' 
The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied  by  the 
genius  of  Guiscard  ;  and  each  evening,  when  he 
had  sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes 
of  his  repulse,  and  invented  new  methods  how  to 
remedy  his  own  defects,  and  to  baffle  the  advantages 
of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his 
progress  ;  with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but,  instead  of 
traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils 
would  repay  the  labour,  and  where  the  land  and  sea 
forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  with 
vigour  and  effect.  But  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia, 
his  projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical 
disease :  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
„.    .    ,        his  age,  expired  in  his  tent ;    and  a 

His  death,  .    .  „         .  ,     , 

A.  D.  1085.  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by 
11  y  '  public  rumour,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the 
Greek  emperor.2  This  premature  death  might  allow 
a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of  his  future 
exploits  ;  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares,  that 
the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.3 
Without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious 
army  dispersed  or  retreated  in  disorder  and  con- 
sternation ;  and  Alexius,  who  had  trembled  for  his 
empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The  galley 
which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore  ;  but  the  duke's 
body  was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Venusia,6  a  place  more  illustrious 
for  the  birth  of  Horace,0  than  for  the  burial  of  the 
Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second  son  and  suc- 
cessor, immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his 
father  left  the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance 

y  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  276.)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  diligently  re- 
corded by  Anna  Coraneiia,  (1.  vi.  p.  159,  160,  161.)  In  her  turn,  she 
invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenue  and 
rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed 
their  doge,  propter  excidium  stoli.  (Dandulus  in  Chron.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xii.  p.  249.) 

z  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia,  (1.  v.  277.)  Jeffrey 
Malaterra,  (I.  iii.  c.  41.  p.  589.)  and  Romuald  of  Salerno,  (Chron.  in 
Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  vii.)  are  ignorant  of  this  crime,  so 
apparent  to  our  countrymen  William  of  Malmsbury,  (I.  iii.  p.  107.) 
and  Roger  de  Hoveden  :  (p.  710.  in  Script,  post  Bedara  :)  and  the  latler 
can  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burnt  alive,  his 
female  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so  blind,  that  he 
ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wiscard,  among  the  knights  of  Henry  I. 
who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  years  after  the  duke  of  Apulia's  death. 

a  The  joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave  of 
an  enemy  :  (Alexiad,  I.  v.  p.  162  — 166.)  and  his  best  praise  is  the  esteem 
and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  family.  Grsecia 
(says  Malaterra)  hostibus  recedentibus  libera  leetaquievit :  Apulia  tota 
sive  Calabria  turbatur. 

b  Urbs  Venusiua  nitet  tantisdecorata  sepulchris, 


of  his  sword.  The  national  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  claims,  till  the  first  crusade  against 
the  infidels  of  the  east  opened  a  more  splendid  field 
of  glory  and  conquests 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  Rejgn  and  am. 
humble  prospects  are  alike  and  soon    bi,imiof  Kogcr, 

great    count  of 

bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  Sicily, 
line  of  Robert  Guiscard  was  extin-  uoi— 1154. 
guished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  An-  Feu-26- 
tioch,  in  the  second  generation  ;  but  his  younger 
brother  became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  ;  and 
the  son  of  the  great  count  was  endowed  with  the 
name,  the  conquests,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  first 
Rogers  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer  was 
born  in  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years, 
he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot 
which  reason  might  envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a 
moment  the  visionary,  though  virtuous,  wish  of 
dominion.  Had  Roger  been  content  with  his  fruit- 
ful patrimony,  a  happy  and  grateful  people  might 
have  blessed  their  benefactor  ;  and,  if  a  wise  ad- 
ministration could  have  restored  the  prosperous 
times  of  the  Greek  colonies/  the  opulence  and 
power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled  the 
widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated 
by  the  sword  of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the  great 
count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits  ;  it  was 
gratified  by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  arti- 
fice. He  sought  to  obtain  the  undivided  possession 
of  Palermo,  of  which  one  moiety  had  been  ceded  to 
the  elder  branch ;  struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian 
limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  treaties  ;  and 
impatiently  watched  the  declining  health  of  his 
cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Robert. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  prema-  Dll]ie  of  Apn|i;i 
ture  death,  Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  *•  D-  U27- 
with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lerno, received,  after  ten  days'  negociation,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the 
submission  of  the  barons,  and  extorted  a  legal  in- 
vestiture from  the  reluctant  popes,  who  could  not 
long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a 
powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Benevento  was 
respectfully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter; 
but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  completed 
the  design  of  his  uncle  Guiscard  ;  and  the  sole  in- 
heritance of  the  Norman  conquests  was  possessed 
by  the  victorious  Roger.     A  conscious  superiority 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apnlian's  poem,  (1.  v.  p.  278.)  William 
of  Malmsbury  (I.  iii.  p.  107.)  inserts  au  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which  is 
not  worth  transcribing. 

c  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia  ;  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  in  his  childhood  ;  (Serm.  i.  0.)  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  Un- 
doubtful limit  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  (Carm.  iii.  4.  Serin,  li.  1.)  are 
unworthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

d  See  Giaunoue,  (torn,  ii.  p.  88—93.)  and  the  historians  of  the  first 
crusade. 

e  The  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  four 
books  of  the"  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xi— xiv.  p.  1  .Jfi — 
340.)  and  is  spread  over  the  ninth  and  tenth  Volumes  of  the  Italian 
Annals  of  Muratori.  In  the  Hibliothcque  Italiqile  (lorn.  i.  p.  175—222  ) 
I  find  a  useful  abstract  of  Capecelatro,  a  modern  Neapolitan,  who  has 
composed,  in  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  from  Roger  I.  to 
Frederic  II.  inclusive. 

f  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistus  and  Diodorus,  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horse, 
100,000  foot,  and  400  galleys.  Compare  Hume  (Es«ays,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
435.)  and  his  adversary  Wallace.  (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  306,  307.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  erery  traveller,  D  Orvilfc, 
Reidcsel,  Swinburne,  &c. 
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of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the 
titles  of  duke  and  of  count;  and  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Italy, 
might  form  the  hasis  of  a  kingdom s  which  would 
only  yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attended  his 
coronation  at  Palermo,  might  douhtless  pronounce 
under  what  name  he  should  reign  over  them  ;  but 
the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir 
were  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  character  ;  and 
the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world h  might  disclaim 
their  new  associate,  unless  he  were  consecrated  by 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff".  The  pride  of 
First  kin;;  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  a 
*  Dili).  title*  which  the  pride  of  the  Norman 
Der.35-        j)afj   stooped  to  solicit;'  but  his  own 

A.  D.  1139.  r 

July  -2j  legitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  adverse 
election  of  Innocent  the  second  ;  and  while  Anacle- 
tus sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive  was 
acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost 
overthrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical patron  ;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire  the  second 
of  Germany,  the  excommunications  of  Innocent, 
the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  were 
united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a 
gallant  resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven 
from  the  continent  of  Italy  :  a  new  duke  of  Apulia 
was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  each  of 
whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon,  or  flag-staff,  as 
a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and  suspend- 
ed their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was 
of  short  and  precarious  duration:  the  German  armies 
soon  vanished  in  disease  and  desertion  :k  the  Apu- 
lian  duke,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  exterminated 
by  a  conqueror,  who  seldom  forgave  either  the  dead 
or  the  living  ;  like  his  predecessor  Leo  the  ninth, 
the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  cap- 
tive and  friend  of  the  Normans  :  and  their  recon- 
ciliation was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Ber- 
nard, who  now  revered  the  title  and  virtues  of  the 
king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  this  impious  war 

His  conquests  in  . 

Afnra,         against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  that 

A.  D.  1122-1152.  ,         •    ,.    .  .       ,   .        ,. 

monarch  might  have  promised  to  dis- 
play the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished 
with  ardour  a  vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and 
revenge.  The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might  pro- 
voke a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  Saracens: 

g  A  contemporary  historian  of  tlie  acts  of  Roger  from  tlie  year  1127 
to  1136,  found* hit  title  on  merit  Mid  power,  tlie  consent  of  the  barons, 
anrl  tlie  ancient  royally  of  Sicily  ami  Palermo,  without  introducing; 
Pope  Anacletus.  (Alexand.  Ccenobii  Telesini  Ahhatis  de  Rebus  testis 
Regis  Rogerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Muratori,  Script,  Rcrum  Ital.  torn,  v.  p.  607 
—645.) 

h  The  kingsof  France,  F.ngland,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were  more  ancient 
than  Charlemagne;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their  (word;  the 
three  last  by  their  baptism  ;  and  of  these  the  king  of  Hungary  alone 
was  honoured  or  debated  by  a  papal  crown. 

i  Pazelln*,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilian*,  hid  imagined  a  more  early  and 
independent  coronation,  (A.I).  1130.  way  1.)  which  Giannone  unwill- 
ingly rejects,  'torn.  ii.  p.  137—144.)  This  fiction  is  disproved  by  the 
mfeitct  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can  it  he  restored  by  a  spurious  charter 
of  Hewim.  'Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  340.  Pagi,  Critica, 
torn.  iv.  p.  4f,7,  4o8  ) 

k  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire'*  army,  who 
sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat;  for  the  Germans  (says  Ciuiiamus,  I. 
lii.  c.  i.  p.  51.)  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Most  ignorant 
himself! 


the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with 
so  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remem- 
ber and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  contended 
with  the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the 
Fatimite  caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
he  rewarded  the  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity  of 
his  servant  Joseph,  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle, 
and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace,  with  its  sump- 
tuous furniture,  and  the  government  of  the  king- 
doms of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,1  the 
descendants  of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  to  a  distant  benefactor;  grasped  and 
abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity  ;  and  after  running 
the  little  course  of  an  oriental  dynasty,  were  now 
fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of 
the  land,  they  were  pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the 
fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea-coast  was 
open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had 
extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or 
rock  of  Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a 
military  and  religious  colony,  was  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  Tripoli,1"  a  strong 
and  maritime  city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack ; 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  males,  the  captivity  of  the 
females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent  practice 
of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  country,  and 
Mahadia"  from  the  Arabian  founder  :  it  is  strongly 
built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the 
harbour  is  not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged  by  George 
the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and  the  in- 
struments of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled,  the 
Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the 
last  and  irresistible  assault,  and  secretly  escaping 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place 
and  its  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  lieu- 
tenants reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Capsia, 
Bona,  and  along  tract  of  the  sea-coast;"  the  for- 
tresses were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary, 
and  a  boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection,  might 
be  inscribed  with  some  flattery  on  the  sword  of 
Roger.?  After  his  death,  that  sword  was  broken  ; 
and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  neglected, 

1  See  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Generale  dcs  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  369 — 372.  and. 
Cardonne,  Hist,  de  1'Afrique,  &c.  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  torn, 
ii.  p.  70 — I  14.     Their  common  original  appears  to  be  Nnvairi. 

in  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  the  Sherif 
al  Edrisi)  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  sita  prope  littus  maris. 
Hanc  expuguavit  Kogerius,  qui  mulierihus  captivis  ductis,  virus 
pcrernit. 

ii  See  the  geography  of  I.eo  Africanns,  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  rbl.  74. 
verso,  fol.  75.  recto,)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110.)  the  seventh  hook  of 
Thiiaiius,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  Abbe  de  Vertot.  The  possession  and 
defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  V.  and  wisely  declined  by 
the  knights  of  Malta. 

I'agi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquestsof  Roger;   and 


his  criticism  was  supplied    by  his   friend   the   Abbe    I.onguerue,   with 

D.  114 
A.  D.  1153.  No.  HI.) 


some   Arahic  memorials.  (A. 


147.  No.  26,  27.   A.  I).  1148.  No.   16. 


Apulus  et  Calaber,  Sictilus  mihi  servit  et  Afer, 
A  proud  inscription,  which  denotes,  that  the  Norman  conquerors  were 
still  discriminated  from  their  christian  and  Moslem  subject*. 
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evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his 
successor."1  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius 
have  proved,  that  the  African  continent  is  neither 
inaccessible  nor  invincible  ;  yet  the  great  princes 
and  powers  of  Christendom  have  repeatedly  failed 
in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who  may 
still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude 
of  Spain. 
„.    .  .       Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guis- 

His  invasion  of 

Greece,  card,  the  Normans  had  relinquished, 
above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs 
against  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  policy  of  Roger 
solicited  a  public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek 
princes,  whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal 
character:  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of 
the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps  of  the 
treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.  But 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors 
exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new  monarch ;  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  guiltless  people/  With  a  fleet  of  seventy 
galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared 
before  Corfu  ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more 
calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some 
moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  Normans 
spread  themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty. 
Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens  no  memorial  remains. 
The  ancient  walls,  which  encompassed,  without 
guarding,  the  opulence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by 
the  Latin  christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the 
gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful 
owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inherit- 
ance or  industry.  On  the  approach  of  the  Normans 
the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated:  the 
Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated  on 
a  lofty  eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic 
fountain  of  Pirene  ;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advan- 
tages of  art  or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers 
had  surmounted  the  labour  (their  sole  labour)  of 
climbing  the  hill,  their  general,  from  the  command- 
ing eminence,  admired  his  own  victory,  and  testified 
his  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  tearing  from  the  altar 
the  precious  image  of  Theodore  the  tutelary  saint. 
The  silk  weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  trans- 
ported to  Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  spoil,  and  in  comparing  the  skilful  industry 
of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth  and  cowardice  of  the 
soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  distaff 
and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 

q  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.  Sicula,  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vii.  p.  270, 
271.)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treachery  of  the  admiral 
Majo. 

r  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon  or  begin 
too  late,  must  be  supplied  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  a  German,  (de  Gestis 
Frederici  I.  I.  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vi.  p.  668  )  the  Venetian 
Andrew  Dandolus,  (Id.  torn.  xii.  p.  282,  283.)  and  the  Greek  writers 
Cinnamus  (I.  iii.  c.  2 — 5.)  and  Nicetas,  (in  Manuel.  1.  iii.  c.  1  —  6.) 

s  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue,  I  apnly  (he  Trap' 
i\iyov  >i\0e  tov  aXuvat,  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  49.     Muratori,  on 


were  capable  of  using.     The  progress 

„    ...  .  His  admiral  de- 

of  this  naval  armament  was  marked    liven  Louis  VII. 

by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue  ofFral,ce: 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzan- 
tine capital.  In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfor- 
tunate crusade,  Louis  the  seventh  was  intercepted 
by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated  the  laws  of 
honour  and  religion.  The  fortunate  encounter  of 
the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captive  ;  and 
after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the 
court  of  Sicily,  Louis  continued  his  journey  to 
Rome  and  Paris.s  In  the  absence  of  insults  o>n- 
the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  rt»ntinople. 
Hellespont  were  left  without  defence  and  without 
the  suspicion  of  danger.  The  clergy  and  people, 
for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard  of  Ma- 
nuel, were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast 
anchor  in  the  front  of  the  imperial  city.  The  forces 
of  the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege 
or  assault  of  an  immense  and  populous  metropolis  : 
but  George  enjoyed  the  glory  of  humbling  the 
Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the  path  of  con- 
quest to  the  navies  of  the  west.  He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and 
pointed  with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire,  the 
arrows  which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.1  This  playful  outrage  of  The  emperor 
the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  sur-   Manuel  repulses 

r  J '  the  Normans, 

prised  an  unguarded  moment,  Ma-  A-  D-  'H8,  1149. 
nuel  affected  to  despise,  while  his  martial  spirit, 
and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened  to 
revenge.  The  Archipelago  and  Ionian  sea  were 
covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice  ; 
but  I  know  not  by  what  favourable  allowance  of 
transports,  victuallers,  and  pinnaces,  our  reason  or 
even  our  fancy  can  be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous 
account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  a  Byzantine  historian.  These  operations 
were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy  :  in  his 
homeward  voyage  George  lost  nineteen  of  his 
galleys,  which  were  separated  and  taken :  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the  clemency  of 
her  lawful  sovereign  ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  soldier  of 
the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a  captive, 
within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  pros- 
perity and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a 
declining  state:  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of 
Palermo  to  the  messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the 
Alexander  or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  „      . 

r  r  He  renucps  Apu. 

be  satisfied  with  having  repelled  the  liaand  Calabria, 

...  r,  ..A.  D.  1155. 

insolence  of  a  barbarian.     It  was  the 

tolerable  evidence,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  420,  421.)  laughs  at  the 
delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain,  marisque  niillo  impediente  peri- 
cnlo  ad  regnum  proprinm  reversiim  esse;  yet  1  observe  that  their 
advocate,  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus, 
than  as  the  editor  of  Juinville. 

t  In  palatium  regium  sagittas  igneas  injecit,  says  Dandolus ;  but 
Nicetas,  I.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  66.  transforms  them  into  HeXti  apievTeovs  ex0""1 
nrpaKTuv;,   and    adds,   that  Manuel    styled   this   insult   ncufViov,  and 

•veAwTU Xryavovra.    These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent 

de  Beauvais,  are  again  transmuted  into  gold. 
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right  and  duty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and  glory, 
of  Manuel  to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire, to  recover  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily> 
and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king,  the  grandson 
of  a  Norman  vassal."  The  natives  of  Calabria  were 
still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship, 
which  had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
clergy:  after  the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was 
chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily  :  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by 
the  sword  ;  and  his  death  had  abated  the  fear,  with- 
out healing  the  discontent,  of  his  subjects  :  the  feud- 
al government  was  always  pregnant  with  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  ;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  in- 
vited the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The 
majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian 
and  Turkish  wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embark- 
ing his  person  in  the  Italian  expedition.  To  the 
brave  and  noble  Palaeologus,  his  lieutenant,  the 
Greek  monarch  intrusted  a  fleet  and  army :  the 
siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit;  and,  in  every 
operation,  gold  as  well  as  steel  was  the  instrument 
of  victory.  Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the 
western  coast,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the  Nor- 
man king;  but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater 
part  of  his  continental  possessions  :  and  the  modest 
emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood,  was 
content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hundred  cities 
or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names 
and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified 
by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation  under  the  seal  of 

the  German  Caesars;"  but  the  suc- 
qniriDg  Italy  and  cessor  of  Constantine  soon  renounced 
the  »«teru  em.  ^[s  ignominious  pretence,  claimed  the 
A.  D.  1155-1174,  indefeasible  dominion   of  Italy,   and 

professed  his  design  of  chasing  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  By  the  artful  speeches, 
liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded  promises,  of  their 
eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  des- 
potism of  Frederic  Barbarossa  :  the  walls  of  Milan 
were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions  of  Manuel;  and 
he  poured,  says  the  historian,  a  river  of  gold  into 
the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the 
Venetians.*  The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona 
rendered  it  an  important  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
Italy  :  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Fre- 
deric ;  the  imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by 

n  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nicetas, 
tec  the  more  polite  history  of  CiniUOIUl,  (I.  iv.  c.  1—15.  p.  78  —  101.) 
who   introduces  a   diffuse    narrative    l>y   a   lofty   profession,   vrcrn   7i]t 

V'fffhirt  T£,  KCI!  Tflf  lTtx\uV  taKCirTCTO  7r|v,  <BT  KU<  TUI/TCI!  '  I'w/iaioir 
uvatrtaaano. 

x  The  Latin,  OHio,  'de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  ii.  c.  30.  p.  734.)  attests 

the  forgery  .  the  Greek,  Cinnamus,  (I-  '•  *'• 4-  l'-  WO  claim*  a  promise  of 
restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  is  always  ere- 
dible  when  it  is  told  of  the  Greek*. 

j  Quod    Anconitani  Graecum    imperium   niniis   diligerent 

Veneli  Kpeciali  otlio  Anconarn  oderunt.  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of 
envy,  were  the  lieneficia,  Humeri  aureurn  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
Latin  narrative  m  confirmed  by  Cinnamus,  (I.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  98.) 

i  Maratori  mentions  the  two  sieves  of  Ancona;  the  fir*t  in  I  1o7, 
against  Frederic  I.  in  person;  (Annali,  torn.  X.  p.  39,  fccc.)  the  second  in 
1173,  against  Ins  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  HentZ,  a  man  un- 
worthy of  his  name  and  office,  (p.  7G,  &<•.)  It  is  of  the  second  siege 
that  we  posse's  an  original  narrative,  which  he  hast  published  in  his 
great  collection,  Morn.  vi.  p.  921 —IMG.) 


the  spirit  of  freedom;  that  spirit  was  animated  by 
the  ambassador  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were 
rewarded  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.2  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained  and 
rejected  a  barbarian  colleague  ;  his  ambition  was 
excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from 
the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,  in  the 
west,  as  in  the  east,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  he  solicited  the 
alliance  of  the  people  and  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  monarch  ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece 
with  Odo  Frangipani,  secured  the  support  of  that 
powerful  family,"  and  his  royal  standard  or  image 
was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient 
metropolis.11  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic 
and  Alexander  the  third,  the  pope  twice  received 
in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople. 
They  flattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union 
of  the  two  churches,  tempted  the  avarice  of  his 
venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontiff  to 
seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favourable  moment, 
to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Con- 
stantine and  Augustus.0 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  Failure  of  his 
universal  reign,  soon  escaped  from  the  designs. 
hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  demands 
were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the  third, 
who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolution  ;d 
nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dis- 
pute to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the 
Latin  name.  After  his  reunion  with  Frederic,  he 
spoke  a  more  peremptory  language,  confirmed  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommunicated  the  adhe- 
rents of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final  separation 
of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome.6  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy 
no  longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and 
without  preserving  the  friendship  of  Ancona,  he 
soon  incurred  the  enmity  of  Venice/  By  his  own 
avarice,  or  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  the  Greek 
emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the  persons,  and 
confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free 
and  commercial  people:  one  hundred  galleys  were 
launched  and  armed  in  as  many  days  ;  they  swept 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Greece  ;  but  after  some 
mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  terminated  by  an  agree- 

a  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori.  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  874.) 

b  The  lW.Xf.oi/  o-nueioi-  of  Cinnamus  (I.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99.)  is  suscep- 
tible of  this  double  sense.  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  image  more 
Greek.  .    , 

c  Nihilominiis  quoque  petebat,  tit  quia  occasio  jusla  et  tempos 
opportunism  et  acceptabile  se  obtulerant,  Roman i  corona  imperii  a 
sancto  apostolo  sibi  redderetur;  quoniam  non  ad  Frederici  Alamanni, 
sed  ad  siinm  jus  asseruit  pertinere.  (Vit.  Alexandn  III.  a  Cardinal. 
ArrogonitB,  in'Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  ili.  pars  i.  p.  458.)  His  uecond 
embassy  was  accompanied  cum  iromensa  multitudine  pecuniariirn. 

.1  N  iritis  alta  et  perplexa  sunt,  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461.)  says 
the  cautious  pope. 

e  Mndcv  /ic<rov  eivai  7C71UV  Tui/iri  -rr)  venrcp?  Trpot  Trjv  TrpeofiuTCpav 
Tra\aiairoppa  ynawv.  (Cinnamus,  I.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99.) 

f  In  bis  sixth  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  which 
Niretal  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  accounts, 
which  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  are  reported  by  the  annalist  IMuia. 
tori,  under  the  years  1 171,  &c. 
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ment,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient  for  the 
republic ;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these  and 
of  fresh  injuries,  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding 
generation.  The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed 
his  sovereign  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  quell 
any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia  and  Calabria ;  but 
that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the  impend- 
ing attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy  was 
soon  verified  :  the  death  of  Palaeologus  devolved 
the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in 
rank,  alike  defective  in  military  talents  ;  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive 
remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Normans 
and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.?  Yet 
the  king  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  second  army 
on  the  Italian  shore  :  he  respectfully  addressed  the 
new  Justinian  ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty 
years,  accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman 
„         .,,    ,       empire.11    The  Byzantine  Caesars  ac- 

Peace  with  the  . 

Romans,  quiesced  in  this  shadow  of  dominion, 

without  expecting,  perhaps  without 
desiring,  the  service  of  a  Norman  army  ;  and  the 
truce  of  thirty  years  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Constantinople. 
About  the  end  of  that  period  the  throne  of  Manuel 
was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind  :  the 
sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grandson  of 
Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comnenian 
race  ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute 
the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested  their 
Last  war  of  the  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The 
n,aensksa"d  N°r~    Latin  historians1  expatiate  on  the  rapid 

A.  D.  1185.  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  in- 
vaded Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  re- 
duced many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of 
the  king  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  k  accuse  and  mag- 
nify the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelties  that  were 
perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second 
city  of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of 
those  invincible  but  unsuspecting  warriors  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  re- 
peated victories  of  their  countrymen  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 

g  This  victory  is  mentioned  hy  Romuald  of  Salerno,  (in  Muratori, 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  19S.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  in  the 
praise  of  the  kin?  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (I.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  97,  98.)  is  much 
warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandus,  (p.  208.  270.)  But  I  lie  Greek  is  fond 
of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the  Bad. 

h  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (I.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  101, 
102.)  and  Nicetas,  (I.  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  portraits 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

i  I  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard 
of  Cremona,  (p.  603.)  and  of  Fossa  Nova,  (p.  875.)  as  they  are  published 
in  the  seventh  tome  of  Muralori's  historians.     The  king  of  Sicily  sent 

his  troops  contra  nequitiam  Andronici ad  acquirendum  impe- 

rium  C.  P.     They  were  capti  aut  coufusi decepti  captlque,  by 

Isaac. 

k  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas,  (in 
Androuico,  1.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  in  Isaac  Aimelo,  1.  i.  c.  1—4.)  who 
now  becomes  a  respectable  contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery:  but  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour  of 
learning  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Eustathius 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  refused  to  desert  his  fleck. 


and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution 
which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had 
united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  successful  insurgents  :  ten  thousand  were  slain 
in  battle,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new  emperor, 
might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was  the 
event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and 
Normans :  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
the  rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign 
servitude :  and  the  successsors  of  Constantine  did 
not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian 
monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  wmiam  I.  the 
devolved  to  his  son  and  grandson:  i5.^.  kmgof  Si. 
they  might  be  confounded  under  the      a.  D.  1154. 

.  Feb.  2C— 

name  of  William;  they  are  strongly  a.  D.  U6G. 
discriminated  by  the  epithets  of  the 
bad  and  the  good:  but  these  epithets,  which  appear 
to  describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot 
strictly  be  applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes. 
When  he  was  roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame, 
the  first  William  did  not  degenerate  from  the  valour 
of  his  race  ;  but  his  temper  was  slothful ;  his  man- 
ners were  dissolute  ;  his  passions  head-strong  and 
mischievous ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo, 
the  great  admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and 
conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From 
the  Arabian  conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep 
tincture  of  oriental  manners  ;  the  despotism,  the 
pomp,  and  even  the  haram,  of  a  sultan  ;  and  a 
christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed,  or 
secretly  cherished,  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  An 
eloquent  historian  of  the  times1  has  delineated  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  ;m  the  ambition  and  fall 
of  the  ungrateful  Majo  ;  the  revolt  and  punishment 
of  his  assassins  ;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance 
of  the  king  himself;  the  private  feuds  that  arose 
from  the  public  confusion  ;  and  the  various  forms  of 
calamity  and  discord  which  afflicted  Palermo,  the 
island,  and  the  continent,  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  first,  and  the  minority  of  his  son.  The 
youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  Wil-    William  11.  the 

.  Good, 

Ham  the  second,"  endeared  him  to  the  a.  d.  11G6. 
nation  :  the  factions  were  reconciled  ;  A  D  ^"Jao. 
the  laws  were  revived  ;  and  from  the        No*  l(i- 

1  The  Historia  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcandus,  which  properly  extends 
from  1154  to  1IG9,  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Muratori  S  Col- 
lection, (torn.  vii.  p.  259-344.)  and  preceded  by  an  eloquent  preface  or 
epistle  (p.  251-258.)  de  Calamitatilms  Sicilh*.  Falrandoi  has  been 
styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily;  and,  after  a  just,  but  immense,  abate, 
ment,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  senator  to  a  monk, 
I  would  not  strip  him  of  his  title:  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  p.  rspicu- 
ous,  his  style  bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen:  he  had  studied 
mankind,  and  feels  like  a  man.  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  bar. 
ten  field  on  which  his  labours  have  been  cast. 

m  The  laborious  Benedictines  (1'Art  de  verifier  les  Palis,  p  BM  ire 
of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  Falcaiulns,  is  Fiihandus,  »r  Fouraiill. 
According  to  them,  Ungues  Foticault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  ami  at 
length  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  bad  followed  into  Sicily  hi*  patron  Stephen 

dela  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  II  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  gnat  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.     Vet  Falcandus  has  all  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Sicilian :  and    the   title   of  AUtmimx   (which    he    bestows  on 
himself)  appears  to  indicate,  that  he  was  bom,  or  at  least  educated,  ill 
the  island.  ..... 

u  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St.  Germano  begins  his  history  from 
the  death  and  praises  of  William  II.  After  some  unmeaning  epithets, 
he  thus  continues:  legis  et  justitiae  cultus  temple  stto  \i^cuat   in 
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manhood  to  the  premature  death  of  that  amiable 
prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  peace, 
justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  Mas  enhanced 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  dread  ot 
futurity.  The  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the 
second  William  ;  but  his  aunt,  the  daughter  of 
Roger,  had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  age  ;  and  Henry  the  sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps,  to  claim  the 
imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his  wife. 
Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people,  this 
inheritance  could  only  be  acquired  by  arms  ;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the 
historian  Falcandus,  Mho  writes  at  the  moment  and 
on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  "  Constantia,  the 
e  daughter  of  Sicily,  nursed  from  her 

Lamentation    of  ' 

the  historian  cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and 
educated  in  the  arts  and  manners,  of 
this  fortunate  isle,  departed  long  since  to  enrich  the 
barbarians  Mith  our  treasures,  and  now  returns, 
with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the  beauties 
of  her  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the 
swarms  of  angry  barbarians  :  our  opulent  cities,  the 
places  flourishing  in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with 
fear,  desolated  by  slaughter,  consumed  by  rapine, 
and  polluted  by  intemperance  and  lust.  I  see  the 
massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the  rapes  of 
our  virgins  and  matrons.0  In  this  extremity  (he 
interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act? 
By  the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valour  and 
experience,  Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  pre- 
served ;p  for  in  the  levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever 
eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  con- 
fidence nor  hope.i  Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the 
lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval 
strength,  of  Messina,r  might  guard  the  passage 
against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans 
coalesce  with  the  pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  de- 
stroy with  fire  the  fruitful  region,  so  often  Masted 
by  the  fires  of  mount  /Etna,5  what  resource  will  be 
left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these  noble 
cities  which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile 
footsteps  of  a  barbarian  ?'  Catana  has  again  been 
overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake:  the  ancient  virtue 
of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  ;u  but 

regno;  mi  <rat  qnilibet  forte  contentus ;  (were  tliry  mortals?)  ubique 
pax,  iitii'iue  tecuritas,  nee  latronnni  metuebat  viator  insidias,  nee 
maris  nanta  offeudicula  pirutarnm.  'Scrip!.  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  vii  p. 969.) 

■  C  uistantia,  prions  a  cmiabiilis  in  ileliciarnm  tnaruin  aflliientia 
diutiun  educata,  tiiis/jue  institutis,  dortrinis,  et  morihiis  informata,  tan. 
dem  opibn*  tuis  barbaros  delatnra  discessit :  et  nune  rum  ingentibus 
•  opus  rev.-rtitnr,  ill  pulrherrima  nutricil ornamenta  barbarira  facilitate 

contamiriet Intueri  milii    jam   vidcor   turbiilentas  harharorum 

acies rivitates  opulentas  et   lora  diutiirn'i  pare  florentia,  meti'i 

eoocntere,  esrdi  rattan,  rapinis  atterere,  el  fiedare  luxuna  i  hinc  cives 
ant  claclns  intercept!,  aut  servitute  depresti,  virgincs  cnnjtupratS,  ma. 
tron».  Ice. 

P  O-rte  si  rezern  non  dobisE  rirtutis  elrgerint,  nee  a  Saracenis  chris. 
tiani  rtissrintisnt.  poterit  rex  creatua  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatis  et 
perditH  aabveoire,  et  incaraas  host  mm,  si  pradenter  egerit,  propul- 
•are. 

q  In  Apulia,  qni,  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  novarum  rerum  studiis 
aguntur,  nihil  arbilror  spei  aut  fiduciie  repom niliiin. 

r  Si  einnm  tuorum  virtutem  et  andariam  attendas,  ....  murorum 
etiarn  ambitum  <len*is  turrihus  cirrumvptoio 

•  Cum  rrodeiitate  piratic*'  Theutonum  ennfligat  atrocitas,  et  inter 
amlmst'rt  lapi'les,  et  £thnae  tbgrantis  incendia,  Sec. 

t  Kam  Baft  CM,  'inaru  nobili-suuarum  eivitatum  fulgor  illnstrat, 
quae  et  toll   regno  singular!   meruit  privilegio  prwminere,  nefariuni 


Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem,  and  her 
triple  walls  enclose  the  active  multitudes  of  chris- 
tians and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations,  under  one 
king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they  may 
rush  on  the  barbarians  with  invincible  arms.  But 
if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by  a  repetition  of  injuries, 
should  now  retire  and  rebel ;  if  they  should  occupy 
the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  sea-coast,  the 
unfortunate  christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack, 
and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  ine- 
vitable servitude."*  We  must  not  forget,  that  a 
priest  here  prefers  his  country  to  his  religion  ;  and 
that  the  Moslems,  whose  alliance  he  seeks,  were 
still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 
The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  ... , 

r  ,  Conquest  of  the 

Falcandus,  were  at  first  gratified  by  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
freeand  unanimous  election  of  Tancred  perorHemyVll" 
the  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  A-  D-  "°4- 
birth  was  illegitimate,  but  whose  civil  and  military 
virtues  shone  without  a  blemish.  During  four 
years,  the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in 
arms  on  the  furthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier, 
against  the  powers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  restitution 
of  a  royal  captive,  of  Constantia  herself,  without 
injury  or  ransom,  may  appear  to  surpass  the  most 
liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason.  After  his  de- 
cease, the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son 
fell  without  a  struggle;  and  Henry  pursued  his 
victorious  march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.  The  po- 
litical balance  of  Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success; 
and  if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities  had  consulted 
their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they  would  have 
combined  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for 
which  the  Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised  or  ar- 
raigned, was  on  this  occasion  blind  and  inactive  ; 
and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine  the  third  had 
kicked  away  the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Henry, y  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride 
could  serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke 
an  enemy.  The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial 
trade  and  establishment  in  Sicily,  listened  to  the 
promise  of  his  boundless  gratitude  and  speedy  de- 
parture:2 their  fleet  commanded  the  straits  of 
Messina,  and  opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo  ;  and 

esset  .  .  .  vel  barbarorum  ingressu  pollni.  I  wish  to  transcribe  bis 
florid,  hut  curious,  description  of  the  palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain 
of  Palermo. 

u  Vires  non  suppetunt,  et  conatus  tuos  tarn  inopia  civium,  quam 
paucitas  bellatoium  eliduot. 

x  At  vero,  <]iiia  difficile  et  cliristianos  in  tanto  rerum  turbine,  sub. 
lato  regis  timore,  Saiacenos  non  opprimere,  si  Saraceni  injuriis  fatigati 
ah  eis  cceperint  ('.issidere,  et  cast  el  lu  forte  niaritima  vel  montanas  muni- 
tionesoccupavcrint ;  lit  hinc  cum  Theutonicis  summit  virtute  pugnan- 
cl ii  1,1  illinc  Saracenis  crehris  insultihus  occurrendum,  quid  putas  aeturi 
sunt  Siculi  inter  has  depressi  angustias,  et  velut  inter  malleum  et  incu- 
dem  multo  rum  discrimine  ronstituti?  hoc  utique  agent  quod 
poternnt,  lit  se  barbaris  miserabili  conditione  dedentea,  in  eorum  se 
conferant  poteatatem.  O  ntinam  plebis  et  procerum,  chriBtianorum 
el  Saracenoro.nl  rota  conveniant;  ut  regem  sihi  concorditer  eligentes, 
barbaroa  totis  virihus,  toto  conanime,  totisque  desideriis  protnrbare 
contendant.     The  Normans  and  Sicilians  appear  to  he  confounded. 

y  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  dc  lloveden,  (p.  G8!t.) 
will  li-htly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  German  and  Italian  history. 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  X.  p.  loG)  The  priests  and  pilgrims, 
who  returned  from  Rome,  exalted,  by  every  talc,  the  omnipotence  of 
the  holy  father. 

/   I'.go  eniui  in  eo  cum  Teiltonicis  tnanere  non  debeo.  (C.'effari,  Annal. 

Genuenses,  in  Muratori.  Script.  Rerum  [talicarum,  torn.  vi.  p.  JG7, 368.) 
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the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  abolish  the 
privileges,  and  to  seize  the  property,  of  these  im- 
prudent allies.  The  last  hope  of  Falcandus  was 
defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  christians  and  Ma- 
hometans :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several  thou- 
sand of  the  latter  were  slain  ;  but  their  surviving 
brethren  fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed 
about  thirty  years  the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the 
policy  of  Frederic  the  second,  sixty  thousand  Sara- 
cens were  transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apulia.  In 
their  wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  dis- 
graced by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and 
this  national  colony  maintained  their  religion  and 
manners  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  till  they  were  extir- 
pated, at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou.a  All 
the  calamities  which  the  prophetic  orator  had  de- 
plored, were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice 
of  the  German  conqueror.  He  violated  the  royal 
sepulchres,  and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
palace,  Palermo,  and  the  whole  kingdom :  the  pearls 
and  jewels,  however  precious,  might  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were 
laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily. b  The  young 
king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both 
sexes,  were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of 
the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion, 
the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or 
of  the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantia  herself  was 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and  the  heiress  of  the  Norman  line  might 
struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband,  and  to  save 
the  patrimony  of  her  new-born  son,  of  an  emperor 
so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Fre- 
•     ,  deric  the  second.     Ten  years  aft  >r  this 

Firm  extinction 

of  the  Normans,  revolution,  the  French  monarchs  an- 
nexed to  their  crown  the  duchy  of 
Normandy:  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  dukes  had 
been  transmitted,  by  a  grand-daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantaganet ;  and  the 
adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  tro- 
phies in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia, 
Sicily,  and  the  east,  were  lost,  either  in  victory  or 
servitude,  among  the  vanquished  nations. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

The   Turks   of   the  house  of   Seljuh. — Their  revolt 
ayainst  Mahmud,  conqueror  of  Hindostan. — Togrul 

a  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  anrl  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Muratori, 
(torn.  x.  p.  149.  and  A.  D.  1223.  1247.)  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  p.  385.)  and 
of  the  originals,  in  Mnratori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St.  Germano, 
(torn.  vii.  p.  996.)  Matteo  Spinelli  de  Giovenazzo,  (torn.  vii.  p.  1064.) 
Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (torn.  x.  p.  494.)  and  Matteo  Villain,  (torn.  xiv.  1. 
vii.  p.  103.)  The  last  of  these  insinuates,  that  in  reducing  the  Sara- 
cens of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather  artifice  than 
violence. 

b  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Luber,  (|.  \v.  c.  20.) 
Reperit  thesauros  absconditos,  et  omnem  lapidltm  pretiosorum  et 
gemmaram  ulorinm,  ita  nt  oneratis  160  somariis,  gloriose  ad  terram 
suam  redierit.  Ro^er  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the 
royal  tomb  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces 
of'gold,  (p.  746.)  On  tiiese  occasions,  1  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  "  Je  voudrois  bieD  avoir  ce 
qui  manque." 

a  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  D'Herbelot,  (Biblio. 


subdues  Persia,  and  protects  the  caliphs. — Defeat 
and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Romanics  Diogenes  by 
Alp  Arslan. — Power  and  magnificence  of  Malek 
Shah.— Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.— State 
and  oppression  of  Jerusalem.— Pilgrimages  to  the 
holy  sepulchre. 


The  Turks. 


Gaznevide, 
A.  D.  997—1028. 


From  the  isle  of  Sicily,  the  reader 
must  transport  himself  beyond  the 
Caspian  sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 
Turkmans,  against  whom  the  first  crusade  was  prin- 
cipally directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the 
sixth  century  was  long  since  dissolved  ;  but  the 
name  was  still  famous  among  the  Greeks  and  ori- 
entals ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation,  each  a 
powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered 
over  the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Danube :  the  colony  of  Hungarians  was  admitted 
into  the  republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia 
were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish 
extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued 
by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern 
shepherds  overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia:  their 
princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and 
solid  empire  from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of 
Greece  and  Egypt;  and  the  Turks  have  maintained 
their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the  victorious 
crescent  has  been  planted  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  i\iaiirn„d  the 
princes  was  Mahmood  or  Mahmud,a 
the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia  one  thousand  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi  was  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  But  in  this  descent  of  servitude,  the  first 
degree  was  merely  titular,  since  it  was  filled  by  the 
sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorassan,  who  still 
paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Samanides,b  who  broke,  by  his  revolt, 
the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step  was 
a  state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of 
that  rebel ;  from  which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and 
dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Gazna,c  as  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and 
at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants  ;  and,  in  the 
public  disorders,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually 
increased.  For  him  the  title  of  sultanA  was  first 
invented ;     and   his   kingdom   was   enlarged   from 

theque  Orientate,  Mahmud,  p.  533-537.)  M.  de  Guigpes,  (Ilistoire  des 
Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  155 — 173.)  and  our  countryman,  Colonel  Alexander 
Dow,  (vol.  i.. p.  23-83.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  ol  bis  History  of  Mm. 
dostan,  be  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian  Ferisbta  ;  but  in 
his  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version  and  the  original. 

b  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  135 yean,  A.  D.  874  —  !«<?». 
under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin,  in  the  Tables  of  M. 
de  Gnignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404-406  )  They  were  followed 
by  the  Gazneviiles,  A.  D.  999-1183  (see  torn.  i.  p.  230,  240.)  His 
division  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

c  G.iznab  hortos  Don  linnet  ;  est  emporium  et  domicihum  mcrc.-iturre 
Indies.  Abulfeda?  Geograph.  Reiske,  tab.  xxiii.  p.  349.  D'Herbelot, 
p.  364.     It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

d  By  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  master.  (D'Herbelot, 
p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  \wtidkputg p,  HacriAtMc  l!..<ri,\t<,n ,  by  the  By- 
zantine writers  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  ;  audthc  name  (ZovAtoi'oc,  SJl- 
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Transoxiana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
But  the  principal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was 
the  holy  war  which  he  waged  against  the  Gentoos 
of  Hindostan.  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not 
His  uvehe  expe.  consume  a  page  ;  and  a  volume  would 
ditiou*  into  Hin-  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  bat- 
tles and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expedi- 
tions. Never  was  the  mussulman  hero  dismayed  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness 
of  the  desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.e  The 
sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  :  after  a  march  of  three  months, 
over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the 
famous  city  of  Kinnoge,f  on  the  Upper  Ganges : 
and,  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Indus,  he  fought  and  vanquished  four  thousand 
boats  of  the  natives.  Dehli,  Labor,  and  Multan, 
were  compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the  fertile 
kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition  and 
tempted  his  stay  ;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the 
fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aro- 
matic isles  of  the  Southern  ocean.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved  their  domin- 
ions ;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  Hindostan,  the  zealous  mussulman 
was  cruel  and  inexorable:  many  hundred  temples, 
or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  many 
thousand  idols  were  demolished  ;  and  the  servants 
of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the 
precious  materials  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one 
of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese. s 
It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand 
villages  ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  deity,  whom  they  washed  each 
morning  and  evening  in  water  from  the  distant 
Ganges :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of 
three  hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers, 
and  five  hundred  dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for 
their  birth  or  beauty.  Three  sides  of  the  temple 
were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus 
was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artifical  precipice  ;  and 
the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a 
nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the 
punishment  of  Kinnoge  and  Dehli;  but  if  the  im- 
pious stranger  should  presume  to  approach  their 
holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by 
a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this  challenge, 
the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal 
trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity.     Fifty 

d»nu«)  is  familiarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language*,  after 
it  had  passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  Other  emirs  of 
A«n  ami  Egypt,  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joiuville,  p.  2.'JH — 
2  10.  Gloa*.  Gnec.  et  La  till.)  labours  to  find  the  title  of  Snltan  in  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Persia ;  hut  Ins  proofs  are  mere  shadows;  a  proper 
name  in  the  Themes  of  Constanline,  (ii.  1 1.)  an  anticipation  ofZonaraa, 
Ur.  and  a  rned.il  ofKai  Khofrou,  not  fas  he  believes)  the  Sassamde  of 
the  sixth,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconium  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Me 
'       -        .  Hurt,  del  flu  us,  torn.  i.  p.  240.) 

<•  Periabta  (apod  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  mentions 
(he  report  of  a  ijun  in  the  Indian  army,  lint  as  I  am  slow  in  believing 
tins  premature  (A.  D.  1008.;  use  of  artillery,  I  must  desire  to  scrutinize 


His  character. 


thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by  the 
spear  of  the  Moslems  ;  the  walls  were  scaled  ;  the 
sanctuary  was  profaned ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a 
blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The 
trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  ofTered  ten 
millions  sterling  for  his  ransom  ;  and  it  was  urged 
by  the  wisest  counsellors,  that  the  destruction  of  a 
stone  image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  the 
Gentoos  ;  and  that  such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated 
to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers,  "  Your  reasons," 
replied  the  sultan,  "  are  specious  and  strong  ;  but 
never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mabmud  appear 
as  a  merchant  of  idols."  He  repeated  his  blows, 
and  a  treasure  of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the 
belly  of  the  statue,  explained  in  some  degree  the 
devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments 
of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and 
Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale;  and 
Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  fortune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is 
the  history  of  nations,  I  cannot  refuse 
to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science  or 
virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is 
still  venerable  in  the  east;  his  subjects  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace  ;  his  vices  were 
concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar 
examples  will  testify  his  justice  and  magnanimity. 
I.  As  he  sat  in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  subject 
bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of 
a  Turkish  soldier,  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours,"  said 
Mahmud,  "  inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  our- 
self  in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the  offender." 
The  sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested  the  house 
with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches, 
pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the 
execution  of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled, 
Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  rising  from 
the  ground,  demanded  some  homely  fare,  which  he 
devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable 
to  suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity  ;  and  the 
courteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain  the 
motives  of  this  singular  behaviour,  "  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage ;  and  I  extin- 
guished the  lights,  that  my  justice  might  be  blind 
and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on 
the  discovery  of  the  offender;  and  so  painful  was 
my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed  three  days  without 
food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  complaint."  II. 
The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against  the 

first  the  text,  and  then  the  authority,  of  Ferislita,  who  lived  in  the  Mo^'ul 
court  in  the  last  century. 

f  Kinnonge, or  Canouge,(the  old  Palimbothra,)  is  marked  in  latitude 

27°  .T,  longitude  80u  l.'J'.  See  D'Anville  (Antiquite  de  llndc,  p.  (iO— 
f>2.)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Reiinel,  (in  his  excellent 
Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  37— 43.) 300  jewellers,  30,000 
shops  for  the  arcca  nut,  60,000  bands  of  musicians,  &c.  (AhullWI. 
Oeograph,  tab.  xv.  p.  274.  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  1G.)  will  allow  an  ample  de- 
duction. 

K  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferislita.  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p  66.)  Consult 
A  Intifada,  (p.  272.)  and  Kennel's  Map  of  Hindostan. 
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dynastyof  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia:  he  was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana 
mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood 
of  her  son.h  "  During  the  life  of  my  husband,"  said 
the  artful  regent,  "  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your 
ambition  :  he  was  a  prince  and  a  soldier  worthy  of 
your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more :  his  sceptre  has 
passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not 
attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious 
would  be  your  conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat ! 
and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished 
the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud  ;  and  never 
has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.  The 
orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the 
account  of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the 
avidity  of  man  has  never  accumulated  ;  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have 
never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature.1 
Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  pre- 
cious minerals :  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  ;  and  her  virgin 
spoils  were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan 
conquerors.  His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so 
laboriously  won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so  in- 
evitably lost.  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various 
chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna ;  burst  into  tears ; 
and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestowing  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  reviewed  the 
state  of  his  military  force  ;  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred 
elephants  of  battle. k  He  again  wept  the  instability 
of  human  greatness  ;  and  his  grief  was  imbittered 
by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he 
had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  his  Persian  king- 
dom. 
Manners  and  In  tlie  modern  depopulation  of  Asia, 
emigration  of  the  regular  operation  of  government 

the  Turks,  or  ....  „        , 

Turkmans,  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the 
A. D.  980-1026.  neighbourhood  of  cities  ;  and  the  dis- 
tant country  is  abandoned  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkmans.1  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on 
either  side  of  the  Caspian  sea  :  the  western  colony 
can  muster  forty  thousand  soldiers;  the  eastern,  less 
obvious  to  the  traveller,  but  more  strong  and  popu- 
lous, has  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilized  nations, 
they  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert, 
remove  their  encampments  with  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, and  feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of  palaces 
and  temples.     Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only 

h  D'Herbelot,  JBibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters, 
apophthegms,  &c.  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives 
of  public  action. 

i  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals,  (Dow,  vol. 
i.  p.  53.)  or  six  pounds  three  ounces:  the  largest  in  the  treasury  of 
Dehli  weighed  seventeen  miskals.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii.  p. 
280.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  east  all  coloured  stones  are  called  rubies, 
(p.  355.)  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and  more  precious  among 
the  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plus  magnifique  de 
tons  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  376.) 

K  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Kinoge  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 2500  elephants.  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From  these 


riches  ;  their  tents,  either  black  or  white,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  banner,  are  covered  with  felt, 
and  of  a  circular  form :  their  winter  apparel  is  a 
sheepskin  ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer 
garment:  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and 
ferocious  ;  the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft 
and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the 
spirit  and  exercise  of  arms ;  they  fight  on  horseback ; 
and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  contests 
with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbours.  For  the 
licence  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  land  ;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  elders.  The  first 
emigration  of  the  eastern  Turkmans,  the  most  ancient 
of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century 
of  the  christian  sera.™  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of 
the  Jaxartes  was  often  violated  :  in  each  invasion, 
after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen, 
some  wandering  tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan 
faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment  in  the  spacious 
plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and 
Carizme.  The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the 
throne  encouraged  these  emigrations,  which  re- 
cruited their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals, 
and  protected  the  frontier  against  the  wilder  natives 
of  Turkestan  ;  and  this  policy  was  abused  by  Mah- 
mud the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief 
of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of 
Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of 
men  he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "If  you 
send,"  replied  Ismael,  "  one  of  these  arrows  into 
our  camp,  fifty  thousand  of  your  servants  will  mount 
on  horseback."  "  And  if  that  number,"  continued 
Mahmud,  "  should  not  be  sufficient?"  "  Send  this 
second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find 
fifty  thousand  more,"  "  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide, 
dissembling  his  anxiety,  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need 
of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  I"  "  Des- 
patch my  bow,"  was  the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  "  and 
as  it  is  circulated  around,  the  summons  will  be 
obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse."  The 
apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into 
the  heart  of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  by  the  river  Ox  us,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of  obedient  cities. 
But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object  of  tempta- 
tion rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the 
sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds  were  converted 
into  robbers  ;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected 
into  an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and 

Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  volume,  (p. 
83.)  or  from  that  note  he  may  correct  these  stories. 

1  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners  in  the 
history  of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre,  (I.  i.  c.  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  633,  634.)  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the 
HistoireGen'ealogi<|iie  des  Tartars,  p.  535— 538. 

m  The  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the 
Seljukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  Hi-tory  of  the  Huns,  by  H. 
de 'Guifiie's  (torn.  i.  Tables  Cbronolngique*,  I.  v.  torn.  iii.  1.  vii  ix.  x.) 
and  th"Bibliotherjue  Orientate  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  799-802.  897-901.) 
Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  331-333.)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p. 
221,  222.) 
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the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory 
inroads;  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with 
the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too  long  neglected 
the  advice  of  his  wisest  omrahs.  "  Your  enemies," 
they  repeatedly  urged,  "  were  in  their  origin  a 
swarm  of  ants  ;  they  are  now  little  snakes  ;  and, 
unless  they  be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire 
the  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents."  After  some 
alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,  after  the  repulse 
or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants,  the  sultan 
marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who 
attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and 
They  defeat  ti.e  irregular  onset.  "  Massoud,"  says  the 
SHEpS^-  Persian  historian,"  "  plunged  singly 
a.  D.  lies.  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms, 
exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic  force  and  valour  as 
never  king  had  before  displayed.  A  few  of  his 
friends,  roused  by  bis  words  and  actions,  and  that 
innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded 
their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his 
fatal  sword  the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or 
retreated  before  him.  But  now,  when  victory 
seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard,  misfortune  was 
active  behind  it ;  for  when  he  looked  round,  he 
beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  excepting  that  body 
be  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of 
flight."  The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  some  generals  of  Turkish 
race ;  and  this  memorable  day  of  Zendecan  °  founded 
in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings. p 

~       ,     ...  The    victorious    Turkmans     imme- 

Dy  nasty  of  the 

Sfijukinns       diately  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 

A.D.  1038-1152.  .  .  Jr,     .-   .,  .-   ,,      ,    .         . 

king;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a 
Latin  historian q  deserves  any  credit,  they  deter- 
mined by  lot  the  choice  of  their  new  master.  A 
number  of  arrows  were  successively  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate  ; 
they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of 
a  child  ;  and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by 
Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of  Seljuk, 
whose  surname  was  immortalized  in  the  greatness 
of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud,  who  valued 
himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  professed 
his  ignorance  of  the  family  of  Seljuk;  yet  the 
father  of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of 
power  and  renown/  For  a  daring  intrusion  into 
the  haram  of  his  prince,  Seljuk  was  banished  from 

n  Dow,  Hi«t.  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  95—98.  I  have  copied  this 
|KMMgt  a*  a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner  ;  hut  I  inspect,  that  hy 
MOM  odd  fatality,  the  style  of  Ferufata  has  been  improved  hy  that  of 
Ossian. 

»  The  Zeridekan  of  D'Herbelot,  'p.  1(128.)  the  Dindaka  of  Dow,  (vol. 
i  p.  '.O.i  is  probably  the  Dandauekan  of  Abolfeda,  (Geograpli.  p.  345. 
Kei«ke,/  a  small  town  of  C'horasan,  two  days'  journey  from  Marfi,  and 
renowned  through  the  east  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

p  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  7fif>,  707.  Zonaras, 
inm.  ii.  p.  255.  Niceptinrui  Bryennina,  p.  21.)  have  confounded,  in 
this  revolution,  the  truth  of  time  anil  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of 
causes  and  events  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  thete  Greeks  'which 
I  shall  not  slop  to  unravel;  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of 
C;,axar<«  ami  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  hy  their  most  eloquent  predecessors. 

-,  WiiUrin  T'yr.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p  033.  The.  divination  hy  arrows  is  an- 
cient and  famous  in  the  east 

r  D'Herbelot,  p.  801.  Vet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Seljuk 
became  the  thirty-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiah,  em. 
peror  of  Tourau,  (p.  800.)     The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  house  of  Zingis 


Turkestan  :  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  his  friends 
and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels.  His  age, 
of  a  hundred  and  seven  years,  surpassed  the  life  of 
his  son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of  his  two 
grandsons,  Togrul  and  Jaafar  ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  sultan,  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind 
determination  of  chance  was  justified  neign  and  rha. 
by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candi-  j££rof  T°STul 
date.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  a.  D.  1038-1063. 
the  valour  of  a  Turk  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Togruls 
was  equal  to  his  valour.  By  his  arms  the  Gazne- 
vides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  con- 
quest. In  the  west  he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bowides  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The  princes  who 
had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows,  bowed 
their  heads  in  the  dust;  by  the  conquest  of  Ader- 
bijan,  or  Media,  he  approached  the  Roman  con- 
fines, and  the  shepherd  presumed  to  despatch  an 
ambassador,  or  herald,  to  demand  the  tribute  and 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.4  In 
his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his 
soldiers  and  people  ;  by  a  firm  and  equal  adminis- 
tration Persia  was  relieved  from  the  evils  of  anarchy  ; 
and  the  same  hands  which  had  been  imbrued  in 
blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest, 
portion  of  the  Turkmans"  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  their  ancestors  ;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Euphrates,  these  military  colonies  were  protected 
and  propagated  by  their  native  princes.  But  the 
Turks  of  the  court  and  city  were  refined  by  business 
and  softened  by  pleasure :  they  imitated  the  dress, 
language,  and  manners,  of  Persia ;  and  the  royal 
palaces  of  Nishabur  and  Rei  displayed  the  order 
and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most 
deserving  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  pro- 
moted to  the  honours  of  the  state  ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced  with  fervour 
and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  nor- 
thern swarms  of  barbarians,  who  overspread  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  separated 
by  the  consequences  of  a  similar  conduct.     Among 

(rave  a  different  cast  to  flattery  and  fable  ;  and  the  historian  Mirkhond 
derives  the  Seljukides  from  Alankavah,  the  virgin  mother,  (p.  801.  col. 
2.)  If  they  he  the  same  as  the  Zahnts  of  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan, 
(Hist.  Genealogique,  p.  148.)  we  qunte  in  their  favour  the  most  weighty 
evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descendant  of  Zingis,  Alanka- 
vah, or  Alancu,  and  OgtlZ  Khan. 

«  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangroli-pix  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  D'Herhe- 
lot (Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  1027,  1028.)  and  de  Guignes.  (Hist,  des 
Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  189—201.) 

t  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  774,  775.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  257.  With 
their  usual  knowledge  of  oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambassador 
as  a  nheriff,  who,  like  the  syncellus  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar  and 
Successor  of  the  caliph. 

ii  From  William  of  Tyre,  I  have  borrowed  the  distinction  of  Turks 
and  Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  names 
are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  mrrn  is  of  the  same  import  in  the 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.     Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymology  of 

James  de  Vitry,  (Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c  11.  p.  10(51.)  of  Turcoman i, 

quasi  Turci  et  Cumani,  a  mixed  people. 
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the  Moslems,  as  among  the  christians,  their  vague 
and  local  traditions  have  yielded  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the  fame  of 
antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious, 
as  it  was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendour  of 
worship  which  might  allure  the  pagans  by  some 
resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first  of  the  Selju- 
kian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith  : 
each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are 
enjoined  to  the  true  believers:  of  each  week  the 
two  first  days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary 
fast;  and  in  every  city  a  mosch  was  completed, 
before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
palace." 
„.■.,.         ,         With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the 

He   delivers  the  «..,.». 

caliph  of  Bagdad,  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a  lively  reve- 
'  rence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet. 
But  that  sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the 
rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  strong,  though  illiterate,  barbarians. 
Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with 
indignity  the  robe  of  honour  which  was  presented 
by  the  Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrateful 
Hashemite  had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune  ; 
he  applauded  the  victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named 
the  Seljukian  sultan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over 
the  Moslem  world.  As  Togrul  executed  and  en- 
larged this  important  trust,  he  was  called  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the 
holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his 
arms.y  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  still  slumbered,  a  venerable  phantom. 
His  servant  or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bowides, 
could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  insolence  of 
meaner  tyrants  ;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
emirs-  The  presence  of  a  conqueror  was  implored 
as  a  blessing ;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire 
and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the 
republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  the 
sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan :  the 
proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared  ;  the 
prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared  ;  the  heads  of 
the  most  obstinate  rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Togrul ;  and  he  inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on 
the  people  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  guilty,  and  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his 
labours ;  and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the 
triumph  of  religious  prejudice  over  barbarian  power.1 
The  Turkish  sultan  embarked  on  the 
Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca, 
and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.     At  the 

x  Hist.  Generate  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  165,  166,  167.  M.  de  Guignes 
quotes  Abulmahasen,  an  historian  of  Egypt. 

y  Consult  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  in  the  articles  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  Caher,  and  Caiem,  and  the  Annals  of  Elmacin  and  Abulphara- 
gius. 

z  For  this  curious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn, 
iii.  p.  197,  198.)  and  that   learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who  I 
3    Y 
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palace-gate  he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked 
on  foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without  arms.  The 
caliph  was  seated  behind  his  black  veil :  the  black 
garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the  east  kissed  the 
ground,  stood  some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and 
was  led  towards  the  throne  by  the  vizir  and  an 
interpreter.  After  Togrul  had  seated  himself  on 
another  throne,  his  commission  was  publicly  read, 
which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  was  successively  invested 
with  seven  robes  of  honour,  and  presented  with 
seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates  of 
the  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed 
with  musk  ;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his  head  ; 
two  scymitars  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  a  double  reign  over  the  east  and  west. 
After  this  inauguration,  the  sultan  was  prevented 
from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time ;  but  he 
twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a 
second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the  Seljukian  prince  again 
rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies  ;  and  devoutly, 
on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the  prison 
to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Togrul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.  Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a 
Turkish  virgin  into  his  haram;  but  Cayem  proudly 
refused  his  daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to 
mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with  the  blood 
of  a  Scythian  shepherd ;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
ciation  many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of 
his  revenue  admonished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  The  royal  nuptials  and  death, 
were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul  A-  D-  mx 
himself  j1  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew  Alp 
Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title  and  prerogatives  of 
sultan  ;  and  his  name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was 
pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems. 
Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbassides  acquired  a 
larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the  throne 
of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of 
the  domestic  administration  of  Bagdad  ;  and  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the 
ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian 
dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  dis-  The  Turks  in. 
cord  and  degeneracy  of  the  Saracens  ™d(^c  Ilon,an 
respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  A.  D.  iujo. 
Rome ;  which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus, 
Zimisces,  and  Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as 
Antioch  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  suc- 
cessors were  suddenly  assaulted  by   an  unknown 

composed  in  Arabic  the  history  of  the  Seljukides,  (torn,  v.  p.  365.)  lam 
ignorant  of  his  age,  country,  and  character. 

a  Eodem  anno  (A.  H.  455.)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecns  .  .  .  .rex 
fuitclemens,  prudens,  et  peritus  regnandi,  ciijus  terror  corda  mortalinm 
invaserat,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  rcges  atque  ad  ipsura  scriberent.  Elma- 
cin, Hist.' Saracen,  p.  342.  vers.  Erpcnii. 
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race  of  barbariaus,  who  united  the  Scythian  valour 
with  the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art 
and  riches  of  a  powerful  monarchy.15  The  myriads 
of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Tauris  to  Arzeroum,  and  the  blood 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  christians  was 
a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet.  Yet 
the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  last- 
ing impression  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent 
rolled  away  from  the  open  country ;  the  sultan 
retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the  siege  of  an 
Armenian  city  :  the  obscure  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events; 
and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed 
the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.c  The  name  of 
„  .      ...      Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant  lion,  is   ex- 

ReignofAlp  r  7 

Arslan,        pressive  of  the  popular   idea   of  the 

AD.  1063-1072  -     ..  f  ,   ,, 

perfection  of  man  ;  and  the  successor 
of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierceness  and  generosity  of 
the  royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple 
of  St.  Basil.  The  solid  structure  resisted  the  de- 
stroyer :  but  he  carried  away  the  doors  of  the  shrine 
incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  profaned  the 
relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties 
were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity. 
Conquest  of  The  final  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
Georsia1,"11  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan. 
A.  D.  1066-1068.  in  Armenia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  were  annihilated :  the 
artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Constantinople  ;  by  strangers  without 
faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits 
without  experience  or  discipline.  The  loss  of  this 
important  frontier  was  the  news  of  a  day;  and  the 
catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  displeased,  that 
a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  errors,  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.'1  The 
woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus  were  more 
strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Georgians6  or 
Iberians  :  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek 
were  indefatigable  in  this  holy  war  :  their  captives 
were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal,  obedience  ;  and,  instead  of  their  collars 
and  bracelets,  an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ig- 
nominy,   was   imposed    on    the   infidels   who    still 

b  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  ami  Romans,  see  in  general  the  By- 
zantine histories  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  Seylitzes  the-  continuator  of 

CedreDDj,  and  Nicepbonu  BryeDnius  Caesar.  The  two  first  of  these 
were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen  ;  yet  surh  were  the  Greeks,  that 
the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarcely  discernible.  For  the 
orientals,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of  D'Herbclot  (see  titles  of  the 
first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn. 
in.  I.  x., 

popero  'tap  cv  TovpKotf  Ao7or,  c/;c  cir|  •ntTTpiaftcvov  KaTazpafpr^vat 
ro  TovpKwv  *fevo?  ano  Trjv  TOiavrm  dvvaficws,  oitotav  0  MtiKtAwv  AAt£- 
nvipo*  t%pn  KaTc-.i>i<l/aro  ricpau.  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  791.  The 
rredulity  of  the  vulvar  is  always  probable;  and  the  Turks  had  learned 
from  the  Aral*  the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcarnein.  (D'Her- 
bclot, p.  317,  Sec.) 

d  Oi  Kai  Xfirtyirxv  icnt  \1f.rro7rorantav,  Kat  Apiievmv  otKovatv  Kat  oi 
r-t)v  louoatxriv  tow  Nesopiou  kui  7u)v  \K<.rpa}*tiiV  OpwaKcuovaiv  aipeviv. 
(Scylirzes,  ad  calcern  Cedrcni,  torn.  ii.  p.  834.  whose  ambiguous  con. 
?!  ruction  shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nes- 
torian and  Monophysite  heresies.)  He  familiarly  talks  of  the  (Unfit, 
>    ■  .     -    -  ■ .  0<ov,  qualities,  as  I  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the 


adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change, 
however,  was  not  sincere  or  universal ;  and,  through 
ages  of  servitude,  the  Georgians  have  maintained 
the  succession  of  their  princes  and  bishops.  But  a 
race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  per- 
fect mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice  ;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice, 
of  Christianity  is  an  empty  name  ;  and  if  they  have 
emerged  from  heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too 
illiterate  to  remember  a  metaphysical  creed. f 
The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of 

_,   ,  ,     ,         ®  &  /    .     The  emperor  Ro- 

M  ah  mud  the  Gaznevide,  was  not  lmi-  mantis  Diogenes, 
tated  by  Alp  Arslan  ;  and  he  attacked  AD' 1068-1071- 
without  scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her 
children.  His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to 
give  herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier ; 
and  Romanus  Diogenes  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple.  His  patriotism,  and  perhaps  his 
pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two 
months  after  his  accession  ;  and  the  next  campaign 
he  most  scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holy 
festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no 
more  than  the  husband  of  Eudocia :  in  the  camp, 
he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  he  sus- 
tained that  character  with  feeble  resources,  and 
invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success,  the 
soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope, 
and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  the  sultan  himself 
had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scat- 
tered over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  Laden 
with  spoil,  and  careless  of  discipline,  they  were 
separately  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks  : 
the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his 
presence  ;  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expedition 
to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills 
of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the 
Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates  :  in  the 
fourth  and  last,  Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance 
of  Armenia.  The  desolation  of  the  land  obliged 
him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months'  provisions  ; 
and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malaz- 
kerd,s  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway  between 
the  modern  cities  of  Arzeorum  and  Van.  His  army 
amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced 
by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  but  the  real  strength  was  composed  of  the 

perfect  Being  ;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess,  that  they  were 
soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

e  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  lo  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
Memoriae  Byzaut.  torn.  iv.  Ibericu)  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agri- 
culture, as  the  SKuflu.  70WP701  of  Herodotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  289.  edit. 
Wesseling.)  But  it  appears  only  since  the  crusades,  anions  the  Latins 
(Jac.  a  Vitriaeo,  Hist.  Hicrosol.  c.  79.  p.  1095.)  and  orientals,  (D'Her- 
belot, p.  407.)  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
docia. 

f  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  682.  Sec  in  Chardin's  Travels, 
(torn.  i.  p.  171  —  174.)  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome  but 
worthless  nation.  .  See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam  to  the 
present  century,  in  the  Tables  of  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  i.  p.  433-438.) 

tr  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  I'nrphyrogenitus,  (de  Ad- 
ministrat.  Imperii,!,  ii.  c.  44.  p.  119.)  and  the  Byzantines  of  the  eleventh 
century,  under  the  name  of  Mantzikierte,  and  by  some  is  confounded 
with  Theodosiopnlis;  but  Dehsle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  very  pro- 
perly fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Gcograph.  tab.  xviii.  p.  310.) 
describes  lYialasgcrd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone,  supplied 
with  water,  without  trees,  8cc. 
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subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria  ;  the  Uzi,  a 
Moldavian  horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  ;h  and,  above  all,  the  mercenary  and  ad- 
venturous bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their 
lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel  of 
Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings,' 
and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms, 
or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Defeat  of  the  Ro.  On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion, 
a.  D1071.  which  threatened  his  hereditary  domi- 
August.  nions,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse. k  His 
rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the 
defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal  generals, 
he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour  and 
clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had 
separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malaz- 
kerd.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall 
the  mercenary  Franks :  they  refused  to  obey  his 
summons  ;  he  disdained  to  await  their  return  ;  the 
desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion  ;  and  against  the  most  salutary  ad- 
vice he  rushed  forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive 
action.  Had  he  listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of 
the  sultan,  Romanus  might  have  secured  a  retreat, 
perhaps  a  peace  ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  sup- 
posed the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and 
defiance.  "  If  the  barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let 
him  evacuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Romans,  and  surrender  his  city 
and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity." 
Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems  ; 
and,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  per- 
mission to  all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from 
the  field.  With  his  own  hands  he  tied  up  his 
horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  scymitar,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, perfumed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared 
that  if  he  were  vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the 
place  of  his  burial.'  The  sultan  himself  had  af- 
fected to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons  ;  but  his 
hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  the 
successive  lines  and  reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics, 
Romanus  led  his  army  in  a  single  and  solid  phalanx, 
and  pressed  with  vigour  and  impatience  the  artful 

h  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant.  torn.  iii.  p. 
923—948.)  are  the  Gozz  of  the  orientals.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 
522.  torn.  iii.  p.  133,  &c.)  They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga, 
in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Turkman  race. 

i  Urselius  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey 
Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  33.)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  an.l  with 
the  surname  of  Baliol:  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the  Baliols 
came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  the  Tees, 
married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  &c.  Ducange  (Not.  ad  Nicephor. 
Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4.)  has  laboured  the  subject  in  honour  of  the 
president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

k  Elmacin  (p.  343,  344.)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  is  re- 
duced  by  Abulpharagius  to  15,000,  (p.  227.)  and  by  D'Herbelot  (p. 
3  Y  2 


and  yielding  resistance  of  the  barbarians.  In  this 
desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  re- 
treat is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of  an  active  foe  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  standard  been  turned  to  the 
rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  base 
cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a 
rival  prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  pur- 
ple of  the  Caesars.™  The  Turkish  squadrons  poured 
a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and 
lassitude  ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  cres- 
cent were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the 
slain  or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore 
the  loss  of  an  inestimable  pearl :  they  forget  to 
mention,  that  in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Roma-  „    ,.  ,  , 

°  ■  '  Captivity  and  de- 

nus  attempted  to  rally  and  save  the  iterance  of  the 
relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  emperc 
the  imperial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides, 
and  encompassed  by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still, 
with  desperate  courage,  maintained  the  fight  till 
the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard.  They 
fell  around  him  ;  his  horse  was  slain  ;  the  emperor 
was  wounded  ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till 
he  was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of 
multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was 
disputed  by  a  slave  and  a  soldier ;  a  slave  who  had 
seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  been  excused 
on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus 
spent  a  dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner 
barbarians.  In  the  morning  the  royal  captive  was 
presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted  of  his  for- 
tune, till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more 
pathetic  evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with 
tears  the  feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led 
into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  commanded  to  kiss  the 
ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He  reluctantly 
obeyed  ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
Roman  emperor."  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and 
if,  in  this  moment  of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied 
with  a  national  custom,  the  rest  of  his  conduct  has 

102.)  to  12,000,  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacin  gives  300,000  men  to  the 
emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  says,  cum  centum  homiimm  milli- 
bus,  multisque  equis  et  magna  pompa  instructus.  The  Greeks  abstain 
from  any  definition  of  numbers. 

1  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  presence  of 
the  sultan  ;  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eunuch,  had  retired  to  a 
distance,  &c.     Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth? 

m  He  was  the  son  of  the  Ca?sar  John  Ducas,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  165.)  Nicephorus  Bryenoitlfl 
applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  bis  faults,  (1.  i.  p.  30.  38.  I.  ii.  p. 
53.)  Vet  he  owns  his  enmity  to  Komanus,  ou  navu  it  ^iAiw?  ex""' 
7rpoc  f3atTi\ea.     Scylitzcs  speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 

n  This  circumstance,  which  we  read  and-  doubt  in  Scylitzes  ami 
Constantine  Manasses,  is  more  prudently  omitted  by  Nicephorus  and 
Zonaras 
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extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted  foes,  and  may 
atl'ord  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He  in- 
stantly raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ; 
and  thrice  clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy, 
assured  him,  that  his  life  and  dignity  should  be 
inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  had  learned 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus  was 
conducted  to  an  adjacent  tent,  where  he  was  served 
with  pomp  and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan, 
who,  twice  each  day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of 
honour  at  his  own  table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  con- 
versation of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  of 
insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted 
their  valiant  prince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
gently  admonished  his  antagonist  of  some  errors 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  management  of  the 
war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  negociation,  Alp  Ars- 
lan  asked  him  what  treatment  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor 
displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  you  are 
cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my  life;  if  you 
listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
wheels;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  ac- 
cept a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country." 
"  And  what,"  continued  the  sultan,  "  would  have 
been  your  own  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on 
your  arms  ?"  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a 
sentiment,  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude, 
should  have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I 
vanquished,"  he  fiercely  said,  "  I  would  have  in- 
flicted on  thy  body  many  a  stripe."  The  Turkish 
conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive ; 
observed  that  the  christian  law  inculcated  the  love 
of  enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  nobly 
declared  that  he  would  not  imitate  an  example 
which  he  condemned.  After  mature  deliberation, 
Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and  peace, 
a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,0  the 
marriage  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  deliverance 
of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a  sigh,  subscribed  this 
treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire  ; 
he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish  robe  of 
honour  ;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a  courteous 
embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich  presents  and  a 
military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the 
palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  alle- 
giance to  a  captive  :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  was  painfully  collected;  and  the  fallen 
monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with 
a  sad  confession  of  his   impotence  and  disgrace. 

"  The  ransom  anil  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  orientals. 
Tbe  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent;  tint  Nicephorus  Bryenriius 
dares  to  affirm,  that  the  terms  were  oux  avafiac  'i'w/iaiuv  apX'K.  und 
that  the  emperor  would  have  preferred  death  to  a  shameful  treaty. 

P  Tlie  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  lie  found 
in  John  Scylitzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  835—843.  Zonaras, 
torn.  ii.  p.  281— 2H4.  Nicephorus  Bryenriius,  I.  i.  p.  25— .'52.  Glycas, 
p.  325—327.  Constantine  lYlanassi-s,  p.  134.  Klmacin,  Hist.  Saracen. 
p    ;1  :i,  541      Almlpharajj.  Dynast,  p.  227.    D'Htrbelot,  p.  102,  103. 


The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the 
sultan,  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally ; 
but  his  designs  were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  im- 
prisonment, and  death,  of  Romanus  Diogenes." 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Alp  Arslan  extorted  any         Arslan,  P 
province  or  city  from  the  captive  em-      A'  D"  1072- 
peror ;  and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  tro- 
phies of  his  victory,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from 
Antioch  to  the  Black  sea.     The  fairest  part  of  Asia 
was  subject  to  his  laws:  twelve  hundred  princes,  or 
the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne;   and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his 
banners.     The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive Greeks  ;    but  he  meditated  the  more  glorious 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  original  seat  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk.     He  moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river;  and 
twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his 
troops.     But  the  progress  of  the  great   king  was 
retarded  by  the  governor  of  Berzem :  and  Joseph 
the    Carizmian    presumed   to  defend    his   fortress 
against  the  powers  of  the  East.     When  he  was  pro- 
duced a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead 
of  praising  his  valour,  severely  reproached  his  ob- 
stinate folly ;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel 
provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be  fastened  to 
four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that  painful  situa- 
tion.    At  this  command,  the  desperate  Carizmian, 
drawing  a  dagger,   rushed  headlong  towards   the 
throne :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes ;  their 
zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful 
archer  of  the  age :  he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot 
slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in 
his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instantly 
cut  in  pieces.     The  wound  was  mortal ;    and  the 
Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to 
the  pride  of  kings.     "  In  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Ars- 
lan, "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble  myself 
before    God ;   to   distrust  my   own   strength ;   and 
never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe.    I  have 
neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  neglect  has  been 
deservedly  punished.     Yesterday,  as  from  an  emi- 
nence I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the 
spirit,  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
under  my  feet;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou 
art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
vincible of  warriors.     These  armies  are  no  longer 
mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength, 
I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. "q     Alp  Ars- 
lan possessed  the  virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  mussul- 
man  ;  his  voice  and  stature  commanded  the  rever- 
ence of  mankind ;  his  face  was  shaded  with  long 
whiskers;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown.     The  remains  of  the  sultan 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynas- 

De  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  207—211.  Besides  my  old  acquaintance 
Klmacin  and  Ahulpharagius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted 
Ahulfeda,  and  his  cpitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  the  caliphs, 
by  Soyruthi,  Abulmahasen  of  Eirypt,  and  Novairi  of  Africa. 

'I  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  D'Herl>elot,  (p.  103,  104.)  and  M. 
de  (Juignes,  (torn.  iii.  p.  212,  213.)  from  their  oriental  writers;  but 
neither  r.f  them  have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Elmacin.  (Hist.  Saracen, 
p.  31 1,  345.) 
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ty  ;  and  the  passenger  might  read  and  meditate  this 
useful  inscription : r  "O  ye  who  have  seen  the 
glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens, 
repair  to  maru,  and  you  will  behold  it  buried 
in  the  dust."  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tornh  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness. 

Reign  and  pros-  During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his 
perity  of  Maiek  eldest  son  had  been  acknowledged  as 
A.  D.' 1072— 1092.  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On 
his  father's  death,  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by 
an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother:  they  drew  their 
scymitars,  and  assembled  their  followers  ;  and  the 
triple  victory  of  Maiek  Shahs  established  his  own 
reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  every 
age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the 
same  disorders  ;  but  from  the  long  series  of  civil 
war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment 
more  pure  and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in 
the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before 
the  tomb  of  the  imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose 
from  the  ground,  he  asked  his  vizir  Nizam,  who  had 
knelt  beside  him,  what  had  been  the  object  of  his 
secret  petition :  "  That  your  arms  may  be  crowned 
with  victory, "  was  the  prudent  and,  most  probably, 
the  sincere  answer  of  the  minister.  "  For  my  part," 
replied  the  generous  Maiek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  that  he  would  take  from  me  my  life  and 
crown,  if  my  brother  be  more  worthy  than  myself  to 
reign  over  the  Moslems."  The  favourable  judgment 
of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph  ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  the  sacred  title  of  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  communicated  to  a  barbarian.  But 
this  barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit,  and  the  extent 
of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age. 
After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria,  he  marched 
at  the  bead  of  innumerable  armies  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  his  father.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the 
boatmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  transporting 
some  troops,  complained  that  their  payment  was 
assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.  The  sultan 
frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice  ;  but  he  smiled 
at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizir.  "  It  was  not  to 
postpone  their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote 
places,  but  to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that, 
under  your  reign,  Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sovereign."  But  this  description  of 
his  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimonious :  beyond  the 
Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bo- 
chara,  Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each 
rebellious  slave,  or  independent  savage,  who  dared 


r  A  critic  of  high  renown,  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson,)  who  has  severely 
scrutinized  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscrip- 
tion at  the  words  "  repair  to  Maru,"  since  the  reader  must  already  be 
at  Maru  before  he  could  peruse  the  inscription. 

s  The  Bibliotheque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Ma- 
iek ;  (p.  542—544.  654,  655.)  and  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Huns  (torn, 
iii.  p.  214 — 224.)  has  added  the  usual  measure  of  repetition,  emendation, 
and  supplement.  Without  these  two  learned  Frenchmen,  I  should  be 
blind  indeed  in  the  eastern  world. 

t  See  nn  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jones's  His- 


to  resist.  Maiek  passed  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the 
last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization  :  the  hordes  of 
Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy:  his  name  was 
inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar, 
a  Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China. 
From  the  Chinese  frontier,  he  stretched  his  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Instead  of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his 
haram,  the  shepherd  king,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
was  in  action  and  in  the  field.  By  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province  was  suc- 
cessively blessed  with  his  presence ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent 
of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions, 
the  most  pious  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans 
were  protected  by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms ; 
and  the  desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief 
and  refreshment,  which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of 
his  brethren.  Hunting  was  the  pleasure,  and  even 
the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and  his  train  consisted 
of  forty-seven  thousand  horses  ;  but  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of  game, 
he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight 
atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the 
cost  and  mischief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.  In 
the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  cities  of 
Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitals,  with 
moschs  and  colleges  ;  few  departed  from  his  divan 
without  reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The 
language  and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the 
house  of  Seljuk  ;l  and  if  Maiek  emulated  the  liber- 
ality of  a  Turk  less  potent  than  himself,"  his  palace 
might  resound  with  the  songs  of  a  hundred  poets. 
The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned 
care  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was 
effected  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers 
of  the  east.  By  a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems 
are  confined  to  the  irregular  course  of  the  lunar 
months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  has  been  known  and  celebrated 
as  an  annual  festival;"  but  after  the  fall  of  the 
Magian  empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and  hours  were 
multiplied  into  days  ;  and  the  date  of  the  spring 
was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Pis- 
ces. The  reign  of  Maiek  was  illustrated  by  the 
Gelalaan  aera  ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future, 
were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time,  which 


tory  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amak,  Anvari,  Ras. 
chadi,  &c.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

u  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his 
sopha,  and  as  be  listened  to  the  song,  he  i  ist  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  poets.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  107.)  All  Ibis  may  be  true;  but  I  do 
not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoxiana  in  the  time  of  Maiek 
Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power  and  pomp. 
I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
the  true  araof  his  reign. 

x  SeeChardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  235. 
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surpasses  the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy 
of  the  Gregorian,  style. T 

Hi*  death  *n  a  Pc"°d  when  Europe  was  plung- 

A.  U.  1093.  ed  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  the  light 
and  splendour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  the  do- 
cility rather  than  the  know  ledge  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue 
is  due  to  a  Persian  vizir,  who  ruled  the  empire  under 
the  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  of  the  east,  was 
honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle  of  religion  and 
science;  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faith- 
ful vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.  After  an 
administration  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizir, 
his  wealth,  and  even  his  services,  were  transformed 
into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  insidious 
arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival;  and  his  fall  was  has- 
tened bv  a  rash  declaration,  that  his  cap  and  ink- 
horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  connected  by  the 
divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the 
sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  vene- 
rable statesman  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  ac- 
cused by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic : 
the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his  innocence,  and 
the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was  short  and  inglo- 
rious. From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  disgraceful 
transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the 
design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing 
his  own  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world. 
The  feeble  successor  of  Mahomet  obtained  a  respite 
of  ten  days  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  barbarian  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death. 
His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess  ;  but  the  proposal  was 
it ly  eluded  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who 
might  herself  have  been  the  victim,  expresses  Iier 
abhorrence  of  this  unnatural  conjunction.2  The 
daughter  of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the  caliph 
*  Toctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition,  that,  re- 
nouncing the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines, 
lie  should  for  ever  confine  himself  to  this  honour- 
;  We  alliance. 
_.  .  .       ,  ,  The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turk- 

Divkioh  of  the       .  .  ... 

s< -ijukiaii  era.  ish  empire  expired  in  the  person  of 
Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was 
disputed  by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons  ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  recon- 
ciled the  surviving  candidates  confirmed  a  lasting 
separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and 
principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The  three 
younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Kerman,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Roam  :  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  ex- 

y  The  Gelala-an  tera  (Gelaleddifl,  Glory  of  the  Failh,  was  one  f,f  the 
nana  or  titles  of  Ylilek  Shah/  is  fixed  to  the  fifteenth  of  Man  li,  A.  II. 
471.  A.  D.  1079.     Or.  Hyrle  lias  produced  the  Original  testimonies  of  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  (de  Keligione  velerum  Persarum,  c.  16.  p,  200— 
211  , 
i  She  sneaks  of  this  Persian   royalty  as  axaatji   KOKoBaifioveieoov 
Anna  Comnena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  n  lign 
of  Mahk  Shall,  (A.D.  1092 ./  and    when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination, 
ifoondsthe  tnttan  with  the  vizir.  (Alexia",  I.  vi.  p,  177,  178.) 
»  So  oWure,  that  the  industry  of  Yl.   de   Guignes  could   only   copy 
ftom.  i.  (>.  211   ton.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  2G9,  8tc.)  the  history,  or  rather  list, 
rVljokidaof  Kerman,   in   Bibliolheque  Orientate.      They  were 
extinguished  before  tie-  end  of  the  twelfth  centory. 

-.  perhapi  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  de. 
scribes  the  cajiital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days'  journey 


tensive,  though  obscure,*  dominion  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean  :b  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ;  and  the  third, 
our  peculiar  care,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of  Malek  con- 
tributed to  their  elevation  :  he  allowed  the  princes 
of  his  blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquished 
in  the  field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their 
ambition ;  nor  was  he  displeased  that  they  should 
draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits,  who  might  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the  su- 
preme head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of 
his  royal  brethren :  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and  Nice, 
of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  erected  their  standards 
under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  ;c  and  the  hordes 
of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  western 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union 
and  subordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  dis- 
solved :  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  in- 
vested their  slaves  with  the  inheritance  of  kingdoms : 
and,  in  the  oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feet.d 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutul-   Conquest  of 
mish,  the  son  of  Izrail,  the  son  of  Sel-    Asia  Minor  by 

.  the  Turks, 

juk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  a.  d. 
Alp  Arslan ;  and  the  humane  victor  had 
dropt  a  tear  over  his  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong  in 
arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge, 
unsheathed  their  scymitars  against  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan.  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal,  when 
the  caliph,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  which  secluded 
him  from  vulgar  eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  me- 
diation. "  Instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of  your 
brethren,  your  brethren  both  in  descent  and  faith, 
unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Greeks, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle ."  They  listened 
to  his  voice ;  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kins- 
men ;  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soliman,  accepted 
the  royal  standard,  which  gave  him  the  free  conquest 
and  hereditary  command  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west.e  Accompanied 
by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  :  the 
Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia  ;  and  his  flying  cavalry  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Black  sea.  Since  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the 
transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of  the  Persians 
and  Saracens;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest 

from  Ispahan,  and  twenty-seven  from  Ormus,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country.  (Voyages  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  p.  107,  110.) 

c  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
obeyed  the  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  sultan  ;  (Alexias,  I.  vi.  p. 
170.)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  his  court,  (p. 
180.) 

il  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiscan, 
p.  lfli.)  froin  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 

<■  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Guignes  has  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked  list 
ol  the  Seljnkidei  of  Koum.  The  Greeks  arc  unwilling  to  expose  their 
shame,  and  we  must  extort,  some  hints  from  Srylitzes,  (|i.  HfiO.  8C3.) 
NicephorusBrycnnius,  (p.  88.  91,  92,  &c.  103,  104.)  and  Anna  Comnena. 
(Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  &tc.  168,  Sec.) 
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were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  his  arms 
were  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign 
on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity 
of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudocia 
had  trembled  under  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown, 
till  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  west  were  lost  in 
the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion :  of  either 
chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name  ;  but  the 
surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish 
the  European  and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  rea- 
sons, or  rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  in  the 
divan  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  pas- 
sage to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to 
Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of  the  crescent  to  that 
of  the  cross.  After  his  ally  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scu- 
tari ;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks  was  trans- 
ported into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage 
the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  Asia ;  Constantinople  was  deprived  of 
the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  regular 
progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes 
of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of 
their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another  candidate  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  sultan  :  Melissenus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions 
of  the  Turkish  camp ;  and  the  desponding  cities 
were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were  con- 
firmed by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Alexi- 
us :  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Soliman  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
sultan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond  alone, 
defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains, 
preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  ancient 
character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny 
of  a  christian  empire. 
„.    „  ,.  . .  Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  ca- 

TheSeljukian  ■ 

kingdom  of       liphs,  the  establishment  of  the  Turks 

Rouin.  .         .        Jl.  »•■»«■•  „ 

in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the 
most  deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and  empire 
had  sustained.  By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy 
champion;  and  his  new  kingdom,  of  the  Romans,  or 
of  Roum,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  oriental  geo- 
graphy.     It  is   described   as   extending   from   the 

f  Such  is  tlie  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  whose 
Tartar  history  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramusio  and  Ber- 
geron. (See  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  cliniat.  xvii.  p.  301—305.) 

s;  Dicit  eos  quendam  abusione  Sodomitica  intervertisse  episcopum. 
(Guibert.  Abbat.  Hist.  Hierosol.  I,  i.  p.  468.)  It  is  odd  enough,  that  we 
should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the  same  people  ir.  the  present  age. 
"II  n'est  point  d'horreur  (pie  cesTurcs  n'ayent  commis,  et  semblables 
;.ux  soldals  effrenes,  qui  dans  la  sac  dune  ville  non  contens  de  disposer 
in"  tout  a  leur  gre  pretendent  encore  aux  succes  les  moins  desirables. 
Uuelqne  Sipahis  ont   porte  leurs  attentats  sur  la  persoune  du  vieux 


Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  sea  to 
the  confines  of  Syria  ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver 
and  iron,  of  alum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine,  and  productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses.f 
The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the 
splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed  only  in 
books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent decay,  Anatolia  still  contains  some  wealthy  and 
populous  cities  ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  empire, 
they  were  far  more  flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and 
opulence.  By  the  choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the 
metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress  :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of 
Roum  was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  catho- 
lics. The  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Maho- 
met, were  preached  in  the  nioschs  ;  the  Arabian 
learning  was  taught  in  the  schools  ;  the  cadhis 
judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran;  the 
Turkish  manners  and  language  prevailed  in  the 
cities;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  chris- 
tians might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but 
their  most  holy  churches  were  profaned  ;  their  priests 
and  bishops  were  insulted;8  they  were  compelled 
to  suffer  the  triumph  of  the  pagans,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  their  brethren  ;  many  thousand  children  were 
marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcision ;  and  many 
thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  service  or  the 
pleasures  of  their  masters.*1  After  the  loss  of  Asia, 
Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  Cassar;  but  the  solitary  province  was 
separated  from  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers.  The  despair 
of  Philaretus  the  governor  prepared  the  sacrifice  of 
his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  been  pre- 
vented by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the  Nicene 
palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he 
reposed  in  the  day)  performed  a  march  of  six  hun- 
dred miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed  by  the  speed 
and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the  dependent 
cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of  Aleppo,1 
obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From  Laodi- 
cea to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St. 
George,  the  conquests  and  reign  of  Soliman  ex- 
tended thirty  days'journey  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and 
the  Black  sea.k    The  Turkish  ignorance  of  naviga- 

rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  celle  de  l'ArchevOque  Grec."  (Memoires  du 
Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  ii.  p.  193.) 

h  The  emperor,  or  abbot,  describes  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if 
thev  had  been  present.  Matres  correpta:  in  coiispectu  riliarum  multi- 
pliciter  repetitis  diversorum  coitibus  vexabantur ;  (is  that  the  true 
reading?)  cum  fitiae  assistentes  Carolina  pracinere saltaudo  cogeientur. 
Mox  eadem  passio  ad  tilias,  &c. 

i  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Auna  Comnena,  (Alexias, 
1.  vi.  p.  1(58,  169.)  With  the  notes  of  Ducange. 

k  William  of  Tyre,  (1.  i.  c.  !>,  10.  p.  635.)  gives  the  most  authentic 
and  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 
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tion  protected,  for  a  while,  the  inglorious  safety  of 
the  emperor  ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
tive Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls 
of  his  capital.  His  plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed 
over  Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  Latins, 
and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness,  and  the 
riches,  of  the  city  of  Constantine.1 
State  and  pi!-  Bat  the  most  interesting  conquest  of 

grima-eofJe.      the  Seliukian  Turks,  was  that  of  Jeru- 

rusalem,  •' 

A.  D.  638—1099.  salem.m  which  soon  became  the  theatre 
of  nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the 
inhabitants  had  stipulated  the  assurance  of  their 
religion  and  property  ;  but  the  articles  were  inter- 
preted by  a  master,  against  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  dispute:  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jeru- 
salem was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and 
sunshine."  By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and  popu- 
lation, the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpa- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  city  :  but  a  peculiar 
quarter  was  reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his 
clergy  and  people  ;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold 
was  the  price  of  protection  ;  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  with  the  church  of  the  resurrection,  was  still 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  votaries.  Of  these  votaries, 
the  most  numerous  and  respectable  portion  were 
strangers  to  Jerusalem  :  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys, 
was  nourished  by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and 
indignation.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  east  and 
west  continued  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the 
adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially  at  the  festival 
of  Easter  :  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  commu- 
nions. The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various 
tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many  nations  in  the  com- 
mon temple  of  their  religion,  might  have  afforded  a 
spectacle  of  edification  and  peace  ;  but  the  zeal  of 
the  christian  sects  was  imbittercd  by  hatred  and  re- 
venge ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Messiah, 
who  had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  com- 
mand and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.      The 

1  In  his  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexins  seems  to  fall  too  low 
beneath  his  character  and  dignity;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducange, 
(Not.  ad.  Alexiad.  p.  33-5,  Ur.)  and  paraphrased  by  the  abbot  Ouibert, 
h  contemporary  historian.  The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists:  and  each 
translator  and  scribe  might  '•ay  with  Guibert,  (p.  47.0.)  verbis  vestita 
mei«,  a  privilege  of  most  indefinite  latitude. 

m  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclitis  to  the 
i-nisadt-s,  [a contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William 
archbishop  of  T\  re,  (I.  i.  c.  1  —  10.  I.  xviii.  c.  5,  C.)  the  principal  author 
of  the  Gesta  Del  per  Francos.  M.  de  Cuignes  has  composed  a  very 
learned  HenwiK  sur  le  Commerce  del  Francois  dans  le  Levant  avaut 
le*  Croisades,  Stc.  (Mem.  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxvii. 
p.  467—  500  , 

n  Secundum  Dominorum  dispositionem  pterumqitt  lucida  plerumqne 
nubila  recepit  intervalla,  et  sicrotantiuni  more  temporurn  praaentium 
ermbatai  ant  reapirata!  qualitate,  (I.  i.  e.  3.  p.  630.)  The  Latinity  of 
William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  contemptible:  but  in  his  account  of 
490  years,  from  the  low  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  he  exceed*  Hie 
true  account  by  thirty  years 

'.  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  we  E){in. 
bard,  [de  v,t;,  Ceroli  Haenf,  c.  IA  p.  79— 82.)  Constantine  Porphyro. 
-erutiis,  de  Administratioue  Imperii,  I.  ii.  c.  26.  p.  80.;  ami  Pagi. 
,'Cntira,  torn.  A.  D.  80D.  Ho.  13,  14,  IS.) 

a  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Arnalphitanis  viris  arnicis  et 


pre-eminence  was  asserted  by  the  spirit  and  num- 
bers of  the  Franks  ;  and  the  greatness  of  Charle- 
magne0 protected  both  the  Latin  pilgrims,  and  the 
catholics  of  the  east.  The  poverty  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the 
alms  of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries 
of  Palestine  were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal 
devotion.  Harun  Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  esteemed  in  his  christian  brother  a  similar 
supremacy  of  genius  and  power :  their  friendship 
was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and 
embassies ;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with 
the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  monarchy,  the  republic  of  Amalphi  promoted 
the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in  the  east.  Her 
vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  use- 
ful imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  :  p  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount 
Calvary  ;  and  the  Italian  merchants  founded  the 
convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military  order,  which  has 
since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta. 
Had  the  christian  pilgrims  been  content  to  revere 
the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  in- 
stead of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety : 
but  these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a 
worship  which  represents  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection, of  a  God  ;  the  catholic  images  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  idols  ;  and  the  Moslems 
smiled  with  indignation  i  at  the  miraculous  flame, 
which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy 
sepulchre/  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the 
ninth  century,'  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin 
crusaders,  and  is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects,t  who  im- 
pose on  the  credulous  spectators"  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every  age,  a 
principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense 
of  interest;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his 
emir  was  increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and 
tribute  of  so  many  thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  Un(1er  the  Fati 
the  sceptre  from  the  Abbassides  to  the      mite  caliphs, 

.      .  ,  ,  A.  D.  969—1076. 

Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than 

utilium  introductoribus.  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  934.)  The  trade  of  Venice  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt  the 
laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  factions  of 
the  circus  (Veneti  et  Prasini)  for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 

q  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  i.  p.  628.  torn.  iv.  p.  368.)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the 
historian  ;  yet  Cantacuzcne  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahometans 
themselves  for  the  truth  of  this  perpetual  miracle. 

r  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  learned  Mosheim 
has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  214— 306.) 
de  lumitie  sancti  sepulchri. 

s  William  of  IVIalmesbury  (I.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  219.)  quotes  the  Itinerary 
of  the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visited  Jerusalem  A.  D.  870. 
The  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  some  years  older;  and 
Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Charlemagne. 

t  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  131)  Thevenot,  (p.  621-627.)  Matin. 
drell,  (p.  94,  <Jb.)  8cc.  describe  this  extravagant  farce.  The  catholics 
are  puzzled  to  decide,  when  the  miracle  ended,  and  the  trick  began. 

u  The  orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity 
and  edification  ;  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  torn.  ii.  p.  140. 
Joseph  Abudaeni,  Hist.  Copt.  c.  211.)  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with  Mo- 
sheim, to  explain  the  mode.  Our  travellers  have  failed  with  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
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an  injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.     A  sovereign  resident 
in  Egypt,  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
christian  trade  ;   and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were 
less  remote  from  the  justice  and  power  of  the  throne. 
But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the  fa- 
mous Hakem,*  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered  by 
his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of 
God  or  man  ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture 
of  vice  and  folly.     Regardless  of  the  most  ancient 
customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women  an  ab- 
solute confinement :  the  restraint  excited  the  cla- 
mours of  both  sexes ;  their  clamours  provoked  his 
fury;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames; 
and   the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged  many 
days  in  a  bloody  conflict.     At  first  the  caliph  de- 
clared himself  a  zealous  mussulman,  the  founder  or 
benefactor  of  moschs  and  colleges:  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were  transcribed  at 
his  expense  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  his  edict  extir- 
pated the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Egypt.     But  his 
vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing 
a  new  religion:    he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a 
prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the 
most  high  God,  who,  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth, 
was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal  person.     At  the 
name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration  :  his  mys- 
teries were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo  : 
sixteen  thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession 
of  faith  ;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a  free  and  war- 
like people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  per- 
suaded of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and 
tyrant.*     In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated  the 
Jews  and  christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals  : 
while  some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.     Both  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  his  cruel  and  wanton  persecu- 
tion made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates :  the 
common  rights  and  special  privileges  of  the  secta- 
ries were  equally  disregarded  ;  and  a  general  inter- 
dict was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives. 
The  temple  of  the  christian  world,  the 
church  of  the  resurrection,  was  demo- 
lished  to  its  foundations ;    the  lumi- 
nous prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted,  and  much 
profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in 
the  rock  which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.    At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  astonished  and  afflicted :  but  instead 
of  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they 
contented  themselves  with  burning  or  banishing  the 
Jews,  as  the  secret  advisers  of  the  impious  barba- 
rian.1   Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem  were  in  some 

i  See  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  411.)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Pa- 
triarch. Alex.  p.  390.  397.  400,  401.)  Elmarin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  321  — 
323.)  and  Marei,  (p.  384— 386.)  an  historian  of  Egypt,  translated  by  Reiske 
from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend. 

y  The  reliirion  of  the  Druses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy.  Their  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  a 
contemplative  life;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent  of  men, 
occasionally  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  and  christians  of 
their  neighbourhood.  The  little  that  is,  or  deserves  to  be,  known,  may  be 
seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  (Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  3-54—357.)  and  the 
second  volume  of  the  recent  and  instructive  Travels  of  M.  de  Volney. 

z  See  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  and  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  A.  D. 
1009. 

a  Per  idem  tempus  ex  universo  orbe  tana  innumerabilis  multitudo 


Sacrilege    of 

Hakem, 
A.  D.   1009. 


measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance 
of  Hakem  himself;  and  the  royal  mandate  was 
sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the 
tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his 
sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims 
of  religion  and  policy  ;  a  free  toleration  was  again 
granted  ;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from  its  ruins; 
and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims  returned 
with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast.* 
In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were 
frequent,  and  the  opportunities  rare  ;  but  the  con- 
version of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication 
between  Germany  and  Greece.  The  charity  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom,  relieved  and 
conducted  his  itinerant  brethren  ;b  and  from  Bel- 
grade to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  a  christian  empire.  Among:  the    T  c    ., 

i-  s  Increase  of  pil. 

Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrimage  pre-  grimages, 
vailed  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times  ;  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes 
of  either  sex,  and  of  every  rank,  who  professed  their 
contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  kissed 
the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates 
abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  and  the 
numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to 
the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  About  thirty  years  before 
the  first  crusade,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  the 
bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon,  under- 
took this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Jordan;  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers  amount- 
ed to  seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople, 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  emperor ; 
but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked  the 
assault  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  they  drew  their  sword3 
with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained  a  siege 
in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  rescued 
by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After 
visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety 
in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this 
pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they  sallied  from 
Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horse- 
men ;  but  that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  mise- 
rable palmers,  with  the  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the 
wallet  at  their  back.c 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  was 
invaded  by  the  Turks.'1  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the 
Carizmian,  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a 

rojpit  confluere  ad  sepulchrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolymis,  quantum  niil- 

lus  hnminum  prius  sperare  potent.     Ordo  inferioris  plebis me- 

diocres reges  et  comites pra;sules mulieres  multse 

nobiles  cum   pauperioribus Plnribus  enini  erat  mentis  deside- 

rium  mori  priusquam  ad  propria  reverterentur.  (Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Bou. 
quet,  Historians  of  France,  torn.  x.  p.  50.) 

b  Glaber,  1.  iii.c.  1.  Katona,  (Hist.  Crit.  Reg.  Hungariae,  torn.  i.p.  304 
— 311.)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem. 

c  Baronius  (A.  D.  1064.  No.  43—56.)  has  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  Marianus,  and  Lambertns. 

A  See  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349,  350.)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dy. 
nast.  p.  237.  vers.  Pocock.)  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  215,  216.)  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  of  Abul. 
feda  and  Novaira. 
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powerful  arm}',  and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine 
and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and 
the  sultan  of  Persia ;  and  the  victorious  emir  ad- 
vanced without  resistance  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile : 
the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to  fly  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  :  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  In  his 
retreat,  he  indulged  the  licence  of  slaughter  and 
rapine;  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem  were 
invited  to  bis  camp ,  and  their  execution  was  follow- 
ed by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The 
cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by 
the  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who 
with  a  higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  as- 
serted the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
house  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Je- 
rusalem ;e  but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy 
city  and  territory  was  intrusted  or  abandoned  to  the 
emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose 
children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  form- 
ed two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
Assyria/  The  oriental  christians  and  the  Latin 
pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  the 
regular  government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs, 
imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers 
of  the  north. s  In  his  court  and  camp  the  great 
sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and 
manners  of  Persia  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tion, and  more  especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still 
breathed  the  fierceness  of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to 
Jerusalem,  the  western  countries  of  Asia  were  a 
scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility  ;  and  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway 
on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capa- 
city to  await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  pilgrims,  who,  through  innu- 
merable perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppres- 
sion, and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
and  disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the 
holy  sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or 
recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the 
clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch  was  dragged  by 
the  hairalong  the  pavement,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock  ; 
and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  resur- 
rection was  often  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness 
of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  tale  excited  the  mil- 
lions of  the  west  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and  yet  how 
trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if 

e  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz  (A.  H.  469.  A.  D.  107(5.)  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ortokides,  (A.  D.  1096.)  Vet  William  of  Tyre  (I.  i.  c. 
>>.  p.  S33.)  asserts,  that  Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle,  quoted  by  Pagi,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
pov*,  that  the  rity  was  reduced  by  a  Cari/mian  general  lo 
the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  463.  A.  1).  1070.  These 
early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of  Asia; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  I).  1064.  the  regnom  Babyln. 
liicum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  iu  Palestine.  (Baronius,  A.   I>.  1064. 

:   1 1    Gnignea,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  219—2.02. 
c-   Willcrm.  Tyr.  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  634.  who  strives  hard   to  magnify  the 
christian  grievances.   The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim  . 


compared  with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of 
Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by 
the  Latin  christians!  A  slighter  provocation  in- 
flamed the  more  irascible  temper  of  their  descend- 
ants :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chivalry 
and  papal  dominion :  a  nerve  was  touched  of  ex- 
quisite feeling;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the 
heart  of  Europe. 
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Origin  andnumbers  of  the  first  crusade. — Characters 
of  the  Latin  -princes. — Their  march  to  Constan- 
tinople.— Policy  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius. — 
Conquest  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Franks. — Deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre. — 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  kiny  of  Jerusalem. — 
Institutions  of  the  French  or  Latin  kingdom. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  A.  D.  1095— 1099! 
sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  Peter  the  bermit 
the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy3  in  France.  His  resentment  and 
sympathy  were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the 
oppression  of  the  christian  name ;  he  mingled  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  in- 
quired, if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained 
from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  east.  The  patriarch 
exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  "  I  will  rouse,"  exclaimed  the 
hermit,  "  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your 
cause  ;"  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him 
with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  stature  was 
small,  his  appearance  contemptible;  but  his  eye 
was  keen  and  lively  ;  and  be  possessed  that  vehe- 
mence of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the 
persuasion  of  the  soul.b  He  was  born  of  a  gentle- 
man's family,  (for  we  must  now  adopt  a  modern 
idiom,)  and  his  military  service  was  under  the  neigh- 
bouring counts  of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and 
the  world ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however 
noble,  was  aged  and  ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with 
the  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed  to  a  convent,  and 
at  length  to  a  hermitage.  In  this  austere  solitude, 
his  body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was  inflamed ; 
whatever  he  wished,  he  believed  ;  whatever  he  be- 
lieved, he  saw  in  dreams  and  revelations.     From 

The  caphnr  of  the  Franks  is  now  fourteen  dollars:  and  Europe  does 
not  complain  of  this  voluntary  tax. 

a  Whimsical  enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Picnrrln,nrn)  from 
thence  of  Picardie,  which  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  U.  1200.  It 
was  an  academical  joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  <|iianelsonie 
humour  of  those  students,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders.  (Valesii  Nolitia  Gallianini,  p.  447. 
Longnerne,  Description  de  la  France,  p.  54.) 

b  William  of  Tyre  (I.  i.  c.  1 1,  p.  637,  638.)  thus  describes  (he  hermit : 
I'usilliis,  persona  contempt ibilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  et  ociilum  habena 
perspicacem  graturoque,  et  anonte  fluens  ei  Don  dec-rat  eloquium.  See 
Albert  A<|iiensis,  p.  1H5.  Gllibert,  p.  482.  Anna  Cumnena  in  Alcxmd. 
I.  x.  p.  284,  &c.  with  Ducangc's  notes,  p.  349. 
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Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  returned  an  accomplished 
fanatic  ;  but  as  he  excelled  in  the  popular  madness 
of  the  times,  pope  Urban  the  second  received  him 
as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  pro- 
mised to  support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the 
pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed,  with  speed 
and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fer- 
vent, and  the  alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand, 
he  distributed  with  the  other  :  his  head  was  bare, 
his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a 
coarse  garment ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty 
crucifix ;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanc- 
tified in  the  public  eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man 
of  God.  He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in 
the  churches,  the  streets,  and  the  highways :  the 
hermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  ;  and  the  people,  for  all  were  people,  were 
impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance  and 
arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  na- 
tives and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was 
melted  to  compassion  ;  every  breast  glowed  with 
indignation,  when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the 
age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and  rescue  their  Sa- 
viour :  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  com- 
pensated by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations  ;  and 
Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and 
frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the 
saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had 
personally  conversed.  The  most  perfect  orator  of 
Athens  might  have  envied  the  success  of  his  elo- 
quence :  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  im- 
patience the  counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme 
pontiff. 

Urban  II.  in  the       The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory 

council  of  Pia-    the  seventh  had  already  embraced  the 

A.fo.  1095.     design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia; 

March.        tj)e  ar(joar  0f  hjg  zeaj  an(j  ainbition 

still  breathes  in  his  epistles:  from  either  side  of  the 
Alps,  fifty  thousand  catholics  had  enlisted  undci 
the  banner  of  St.  Peter  ;c  and  his  successor  reveals 
his  intention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the 
impious  sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or 
reproach  of  executing,  though  not  in  person,  this 
holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for  Urban  the  second  ,d 
the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  east,  whilst  the  larger  portion  of 
Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival  Gui- 
bert  of  Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the 

c  Ultra  qninquaginta  millia,  si  me  possunt  in  expeditione  pro  duce 
et  pontifice  habere,  armata  mauu  volunt  in  inimicos  Dei  insurgere  et 
ad  sepulchrum  Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire.  Gregor.  vii.  epist.  ii. 
31.  in  torn.  xii.  p.  322.  concil. 

d  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  II.  by  Pandulphus  Pisanus  and 
Bemardus  Guido,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  ItaJ.  Script,  torn.  iii.  pais  i.  p. 
332,  353. 

e  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Eupraecia,  Eufra- 
sia,  and  Adelais;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince  and  the 
widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenburg!).  Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germa- 
in ca?,  p.  340. 

f  Henricus  odio  earn  ccepit  habere  :  ideo  incarceravit  earn,  et  concessit 
ut  plerique  vim  ei  inferrent ;  immo  filium  hortans  ut earn  subagitaret. 
(Dodecbki,  Continual.  Marian.  Scot,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093,  No.  4.) 
In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdus,  rerum  in- 


name  and  honours  of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted 
to  unite  the  powers  of  the  west,  at  a  time  when  the 
princes  were  separated  from  the  church,  and  the 
people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommunication 
which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip 
the  first,  of  France,  supported  with  patience  the 
censures  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  scandalous 
life  and  adulterous  marriage.  Henry  the  fourth,  of 
Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investitures,  the 
prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party 
was  crushed  in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans 
and  the  countess  Mathilda ;  and  the  long  quarrel 
had  been  recently  envenomed  by  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,e  who,  in  the 
synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the 
manifold  prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed by  a  husband  regardless  of  her  honour  and 
his  own.'  So  popular  was  the  cause  of  Urban,  so 
weighty  was  his  influence,  that  the  council  which 
he  summoned  at  Placentia  g  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swa- 
bia,  and  Bavaria.  Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
thirty  thousand  of  the  laity,  attended  this  important 
meeting  ;  and,  as  the  most  spacious  cathedral  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the  session 
of  seven  days  were  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  were  introduced  to  plead  the 
distress  of  their  sovereign  and  the  danger  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address 
they  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes  ;  and, 
appealing  at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion,  ex- 
horted them  to  repel  the  barbarians  on  the  confines 
of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils  of 
their  eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into 
tears :  the  most  eager  champions  declared  their 
readiness  to  march ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors 
were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and 
powerful  succour.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project 
of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prudent 
Urban  adjourned  the  final  decision  to  a  second 
synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some  city 
of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers,11 still   proud   of  the   pre-eminence    of  their 

spector:  quae  se  tantas  et  tam  inauditas  fornicationum  spurcitias,  et  a 
tantis  passam  fuisse  conquesta  est,  &c.  and  again  at  Placentia  :  satis 
misericorditersuscepit,  eoqiiod  ipsam  tantas  spurcitias  non  tam  commi- 
sisse  quam  invitam  pertulisse  pro  certe  cognoverit  papa  cum  saucta 
synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093.  No.  4.  1094.  No.  3.  A  rare  subject 
for  the  infallible  decision  of  a  pope  and  council.  These  abominations 
are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  altered 
by  a  dispute  about  rings  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  should  seem,  that  the 
wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate  or  subscribe  some 
infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

e:  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  Concil.  torn, 
xii.  p.  821,  &c. 

h  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades:  Gens  nobilis, 
prudens,  bellicosa,  dapsilis  et  nitida  ....  Gluos  enim  Britones,  Anglos, 
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name,  and  ambitious  to  emulate  their  hero  Charle- 
magne,' who,  in  the  popular  Romance  of  Turpin,k 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence 
the  choice  of  Urban :  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
France,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The 
pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and  province;  nor 
is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification  than 
to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and 
laborious  scenes  of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that 
mont,  a.  D.ioyo"  the  Roman  pontiff  should  erect,  in  the 
November.  ]ieart  of  France>    the   tribunal    from 

whence  he  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king  ; 
but  our  surprise  will  vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a 
just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France  of  the  eleventh 
century.1  Philip  the  first  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race,  who, 
in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the 
regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  In  this  narrow  compass,  he  was  possessed 
of  wealth  and  jurisdiction;  but  in  the  rest  of 
France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no 
more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and 
counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,"1  who 
disdained  the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies, 
and  whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged 
by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vassals.  At 
Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Au- 
vergne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the 
resentment  of  Philip;  and  the  council  which  he 
convened  in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or 
respectable  than  the  synod  of  Placentia."  Besides 
his  court  and  council  of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was 
supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bishops  ;  the  number  of  mitred  pre- 
lates was  computed  at  four  hundred  ;  and  the  fathers 
of  the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  ad- 
jacent kingdoms,  a  martial  train  of  lords  and  knights 
of  power  and  renown  attended  the  council, p  in  high 
expectation  of  its  resolves  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the  city  was  filled,  and 
many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected 
their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.     A  session  of 

Ligures,  si  bonis  eos  moribus  videamus,  non  illico  Francos  homines 
appellemus?  Ift.  478.)  He  owns,  bowever,  that,  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreigners,  (p.  453.)  and  vain 
loquaciousness,  (p.  502.) 

i  Per  viam  quam  jamdudum  Carolus  Magnus  mirificns  rex  Franco, 
rum  aiitari  fecit  usque  C.  P.  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  I.  Robert.  Monarch. 
Hist.  Hiero«,  I.  i.  p.  33,  etc.) 

k  John  Tilpinns,  or  Turpinus,  was  Archbishop  of  Ilhcims,  A.  D. 
773.  After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain;  and  such  was  the  idea  of  ec- 
clesiastical merit,  that  he  describes  himself  as  a  fighting  and  drinking 
priest !  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  pope  Calixlus 
I(.  'A.  D.  1122.)  and  is  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot  Suger,  in  the 
treat  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys.  (Fabric.  liibliot.  Latin,  medii  JEvi,  edit. 
Mansi,  torn.  iv.  p.  101.) 

1  Sec  Etat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  torn.  i.  p.  180. 
— 182.  arid  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  stir  I'llistoirc  de 
France,  by  the  Abbe  de  Mably. 

m  In  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Capetians 
were  scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  Aqnitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted  the 
name  and  limit!  of  the  proper  France.  See  Hadrian.  Vales.  Notitia 
Galliarum. 

n  These  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  I  lie  dukes  of  Aqnitain,  were  at 
length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip  Augus- 


eight  days  produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons 
for  the  reformation  of  manners ;  a  severe  censure 
was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of  private  war ; 
the  truce  of  God  q  was  confirmed,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week ;  women 
and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
church  ;  and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extend- 
ed to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defenceless 
victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however 
venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly  trans- 
form the  temper  of  the  times ;  and  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he 
laboured  to  appease  some  domestic  quarrels,  that  he 
might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Euphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Placentia,  the 
rumour  of  his  great  design  had  gone  forth  among 
the  nations  :  the  clergy  on  their  return  had  preached 
in  every  diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  when  the  pope  ascend- 
ed a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont, 
his  eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well-prepared  and 
impatient  audience.  His  topics  were  obvious,  his 
exhortation  was  vehement,  his  success  inevitable. 
The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of  thou- 
sands, who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom, 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it."' 
"  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope ; 
"  and  let  this  memorable  word,  the  inspiration 
surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted  as 
your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  cou- 
rage of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the 
symbol  of  your  salvation  ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody 
cross,  as  an  external  mark,  on  your  breasts  or 
shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred  and  irrevoca- 
ble engagement."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ;  great  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,8 
and  solicited  the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This 
dangerous  honour  was  declined  by  the  more  prudent 
successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the  schism  of  the 
church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  recom- 
mending to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by 
sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with 
their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their 
robust  brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate 
he  devolved  on  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first 

tus.  The  bishops  of  Clermont  gradually  became  princes  of  the  city. 
Melanges,  tires  crime  grande  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  288,  &c. 

o  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p.  829,  Sec. 

P  Contluxerunt  ad  Concilium  e  multis  regionibus,  viri  potentes  et 
honorati,  innumeri  quamvis  ciugulo  laicalis  militiae  superbi.  (Baldric, 
an  eye-witness,  p.  86-88.  Robert.  Mon.  p.  31,  32.  Will.  Tyr.  i.  14, 
15.  p.  639—641.     Guibert.  p.  478-480.     Fu lcher.  Carnot,  p.  382.) 

q  The  Truce  of  God  (Treva  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  in 
Aqnitain,  A.  D.  1032. ;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  per- 
jury, and  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  privileges.  (Du- 
cange. Gloss.   Latin,  torn.  vi.  p.  682—685.^ 

r  Veusvult,  Deusvult!  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy  who 
understood  Latin.  (Robert.  Mon.  I.  i. p. 32.)  By  the  illiterate  laity  who 
spoke  the  Provincial  or  Limousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted  to  Dais  lo 
volt,  or  Diex  el  voit.  See  Chron.  Cusinense,  1.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  497.  in 
Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Ital.  torn.  iv.  and  Ducange,  (Disserlat.  xi.  p. 
207.  stir  Joinville,  and  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  690.)  who,  in  his  preface, 
produces  avery  difhiultspecimen  of  the  dialect  of  Bovergne,  A.  T).  1 100, 
very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  council  of  Clermont,  (p.  15,  10.) 

»  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth,  sewed 
on  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red  ;  in  the  third,  the 
French  alone  preserved  that  colour,  while  green  crosses  were  adopted  by 
the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English.  (Ducange,  torn.  ii.  p.  681.) 
Yet  in  England,  the  red  ever  appears  the  favourite,  and,  as  it  were,  tl.e 
national,  colour  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforms. 
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who  had  received  the  cross  at  his  hands.  The 
foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond  count 
of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  council 
excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honour,  of 
their  master.  After  the  confession  and  absolution 
of  their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross  were  dis- 
missed with  a  superfluous  admonition  to  invite  their 
countrymen  and  friends  ;  and  their  departure  for  the 
Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the  fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year.1 
Justice  of  the  So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natu- 

crusades.  ra^  ^0  man>  js  the  practice  of  violence, 
that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  provocation, 
the  most  disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
national  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  a 
holy  war  demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny ;  nor 
can  we  hastily  believe,  that  the  servants  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  would  unsheath  the  sword  of  de- 
struction, unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the  quarrel 
legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy 
of  an  action  may  be  determined  from  the  tardy 
lessons  of  experience  ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  con- 
science should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  our  enterprise.  In  the  age  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  christians,  both  of  the  east  and  west, 
were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit  ; 
their  arguments  are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse 
of  Scripture  and  rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist 
on  the  right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their 
peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of 
their  pagan  and  Mahometan  foes."  I.  The  right  of 
a  just  defence  may  fairly  include  our  civil  and 
spiritual  allies  :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  dan- 
ger :  and  that  danger  must  be  estimated  by  the  two- 
fold consideration  of  the  malice,  and  the  power,  of 
our  enemies.  A  pernicious  tenet  has  been  imputed 
to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  is  refuted  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history 
of  the  mussulman  conquerors,  and  by  their  public 
and  legal  toleration  of  the  christian  worship.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  oriental  churches  are 
depressed  under  their  iron  yoke  ;  that,  in  peace  and 
war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of 
universal  empire  ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed, 
the  unbelieving  nations  are  continually  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  religion  or  liberty.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks  presented 
a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these  losses. 
They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the 
Hellespont ;  and  the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the 

t  Bongarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the  crusades, 
adopts,  with  much  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Gnibertus,  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli 
per  Francos.  (Hanoviae,  1611.  two  vols,  in  folio.)  I  shall  briefly  enume- 
rate, as  they  stand  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used  for 
the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Francorum.  II.  Robertus  Monachus.  III. 
Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agiles.  V.  Albertus  Aquensis.  VI. 
FulcheriusCarnotensis.  VIT.  Guibertus.  VIII.  WillielmusTyriensis. 
Muratori  has  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  de  Gestis  Tancredi, 
(Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  285—333.)  and,  X.  Bernardus  Thesaurius 
de  Acquisitione  Terra?  Sanctae,  (torn.  vii.  p.  664—848  )  The  last  of 
these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French  historian,  who  has  given  a  large 
and  critical  list  of  I  he  writers  of  the  crusades,  (Esprit  des  Crnisades, 
torn.  i.  p.  13-141.)  and  most  of  whose  judgments  my  own  experience 
will  allow  me  to  ratify.    It  was  late  before  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the 


verge  of  destruction.  Besides  an  honest  sympathy 
for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most 
important  barrier  of  the  west ;  and  the  privilege  of 
defence  must  reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel, 
an  impending  assault.  But  this  salutary  purpose 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  moderate  suc- 
cour ;  and  our  calmer  reason  must  disclaim  the  in- 
numerable hosts  and  remote  operations,  which  over- 
whelmed Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.  II.  Pa- 
lestine could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety 
of  the  Latins  ;  and  fanaticism  alone  could  pretend 
to  justify  the  conquest  of  that  distant  and  narrow 
province.  The  christians  affirmed  that  their  inalien- 
able title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour :  it  was  their  right 
and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust 
possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepulchre,  and  op- 
pressed the  pilgrimage  of  his  disciples.  Vainly 
would  it  be  alleged  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been 
abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law ;  that  the  God  of  the 
christians  is  not  a  local  deity,  and  that  the  recovery 
of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will 
not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  Such  arguments  glance  aside  from  the 
leaden  shield  of  superstition ;  and  the  religious 
mind  will  not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  mystery  and  miracle.  III.  But  the  holy 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  every  climate  of 
the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Livonia,  and  from  Peru  to 
Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more  gene- 
ral and  flexible  tenet.  It  has  been  often  supposed, 
and  sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion 
is  a  worthy  cause  of  hostility  ;  that  obstinate  un- 
believers may  be  slain  or  subdued  by  the  champions 
of  the  cross  ;  and  that  grace  is  the  sole  fountain  of 
dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.  Above  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
acquired  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Arabia. 
Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the  conquests  of 
the  christian  Franks ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  sub- 
jects and  neighbours,  the  Mahometan  princes  were 
still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war 
or  rebellion,  might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their 
unlawful  possession." 

As  the  manners  of  the  christians  were   „  .  .,    , 

Spiritual  mo. 

relaxed,  their  discipline  of  penance  y    tives  and  in. 
was  enforced  ;  and  with  the  multipli-     "  »ences- 
cation  of  sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.     In  the 

French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne.  I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotis 
SivracensisHistoriade  Hierosolymitano  Itinere,  (torn.  iv.  p.  773— 815.) 
has  been  transfused  into  the  first  anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  II. 
The  Metrical  History  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  seven  books,  (p.  890—912.) 
is  of  small  value  or  account. 

u  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare  the  natural  feelings  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  workings  of  a  bigot, 
ed  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  to  hate  and  per- 
secute those  who  dissent  from  his  creed 

x  The  sixth  Discourse  of  Flenry  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  (p.  223— 
261.)  contains  au  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  crusades. 

y  The  penance,  indulgences,  &c.  of  the  middle  ages  are  amply  dis 
cussed  by  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italias  raedii  iEvi,  torn.  v.  dissert. 
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primitive  church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession 
prepared  the  work  of  atonement.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  bishops  and  priests  interrogated  the  cri- 
minal ;  compelled  him  to  account  for  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  ;  and  prescribed  the  terms  of 
his  reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discre- 
tionary power  might  alternately  be  abused  by  in- 
dulgence and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  discipline  was 
framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the  spiritual  judges. 
This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  penitentials1  were  translated,  or  imitated,  in 
the  Latin  church  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a 
code,  which  they  prudently  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  esti- 
mate of  crimes  and  punishments,  each  case  was 
supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the  ex- 
perience or  penetration  of  the  monks  ;  some  sins  are 
enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have  sus- 
pected, and  others  which  reason  cannot  believe  ; 
and  the  more  ordinary  offences  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  of  rapine  and 
murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged 
from  forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this  term 
of  mortification,  the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal 
was  absolved,  by  a  salutary  regimen  of  fasts  and 
prayers  :  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  expressive  of 
grief  and  remorse  ;  and  he  humbly  abstained  from 
all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But 
the  rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depo- 
pulated the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the  city ;  the 
barbarians  of  the  west  believed  and  trembled  ;  but 
nature  often  rebelled  against  principle  ;  and  the 
magistrate  laboured  without  effect  to  enforce  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment 
of  penance  was  indeed  impracticable;  the  guilt  of 
adultery  was  multiplied  by  daily  repetition  ;  that  of 
homicide  might  involve  the  massacre  of  a  whole 
people  ;  each  act  was  separately  numbered  ;  and,  in 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest  sinner 
might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years. 
His  insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or 
indulgence ;  a  year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at 
twenty-six  solidi*  of  silver,  about  four  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  the  rich  ;  at  three  solidi,  or  nine  shillings, 
for  the  indigent :  and  these  alms  were  soon  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  church,  which  derived, 
from  the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  opulence  and  dominion.     A  debt  of  three  hun- 

Ixviii.  p.  700—758.)  and  by  M.  Chais,  (Lettressur  les  Jubileset  les  In- 
dulgences, torn.  ii.  lettres  21  et  22.  p.  471—550.)  with  this  difference, 
that  the  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by 
the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnified  by  the  Dutch  mi- 
nister. 

i  Schmidt  fHistoire  de«  Allemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  211—220.  452  —  462.) 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of 
Burcbard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year,  five  and  thirty  murders 
were  perpetrated  at  Worms. 

»  Till  the  twelfth  century,  we  may  support  the  clear  account  of  12 
denarii,  or  pence,  to  the  tolidvi,  or  ■hilling;  and  20  soli/li  to  the 
pound  weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  is 
diminished  to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive 
standard. 

b  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  the  recital  of  a  psalm  ; 
and  the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was 
equivalent  to  five  years. 

c  The  Life  and   Achievements  of  St.  Dominic  Loricatus  was  corn- 


dred  years,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  enough 
to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune  ;  the  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the  alienation  of 
land  ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of 
their  soul.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  who- 
soever cannot  pay  with  his  purse,  must  pay  with  his 
body  ;  and  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted 
by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful,  equivalent. 
By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was 
taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;b  and  such  was  the 
skill  and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  iron  cuirass,c  that  in  six  days  he  could  dis- 
charge an  entire  century,  by  a  whipping  of  three 
hundred  thousand  stripes.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disci- 
plinarian might  expiate  on  his  own  back  the  sins  of 
his  benefactors."1  These  compensations  of  the  purse 
and  the  person  introduced,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
a  more  honourable  mode  of  satisfaction.  The  merit 
of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Urban  the  second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that 
pope  proclaimed  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who 
should  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  the 
absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  full  receipt  for  all 
that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.e  The  cold 
philosophy  of  modern  times  is  incapable  of  feeling 
the  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic 
world.  At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the 
incendiary,  the  homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  re- 
deem their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the  infidels  the 
same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised  against  their 
christian  brethren  ;  and  the  terms  of  atonement 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  offenders  of  every  rank 
and  denomination.  None  were  pure ;  none  were 
exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  those 
who  were  the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  church,  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  courage. 
If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not 
hesitate  to  adorn  their  tomb  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ; f  and  should  they  survive,  they  could 
expect  without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase 
of  their  heavenly  reward.  They  offered  their  blood 
to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for 
their  salvation:  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  pro- 
vidence would  watch  over  their  safety  ;  perhaps  his 

posed  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Damianus.  See  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  99—104.  liaronius,  A.  D.  1056.  No.  7.  who  ob- 
serves from  Damianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among:  ladies  of  quality, 
(sublimis  generis)  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was  grown. 

d  At  a  quarter  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a  cheaper, 
and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember  in  Pere  Le- 
bat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  torn.  vii.  p.  16—29.)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 

c  Quicunquc  pro  sola  devotion?,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecuniae  adep- 
tione,  ad  liberandarn  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  fuerit,  iter 
illnd  proomni  pcenitenlifi  reputetur.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  ii.  p. 
829.  Guibert  styles  it  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  741.)  and  is  almost 
philosophical  on  the  subject. 

f  Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  is  the  uni- 
form style  of  the  historians  ;  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  iii.  p.  477.) 
hut  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  in  orthodox 
theology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 
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visible  and  miraculous  power  would  smooth  the 
difficulties  of  their  holy  enterprise.  The  cloud  and 
pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marched  before  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  christians 
more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for 
their  passage  ;  that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities 
would  fall  at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets  ;  and  that 
the  sun  would  be  arrested  in  his  mid  career,  to  allow 
them  time  for  the  destruction  of  the  infidels  1 
Temporal  and  Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  march- 

carnal  motives.  efj  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  I  will  dare 
to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward, 
and  the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally 
persuaded,  that  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in 
some  it  was  not  the  leading,  principle  of  action. 
The  use  and  abuse  of  religion  are  feeble  to  stem, 
they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel,  the  stream 
of  national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars  of 
the  barbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious 
loves,  and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods 
might  ineffectually  thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task 
to  provoke  the  metaphysical  disputes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims  of  anarchy  or 
despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves  and 
cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  modern  christians.  War  and 
exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins  ;  they  were  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gra- 
tify those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw 
their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  east.  Their 
victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize 
the  names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross ;  and 
the  purest  piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most 
splendid  prospect  of  military  glory.  In  the  petty 
quarrels  of  Europe,  they  shed  the  blood  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisition  perhaps 
of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They  could  march  with 
alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who 
were  devoted  to  their  arms :  their  fancy  already 
grasped  the  golden  sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the  Normans  might 
exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most  private  ad- 
venturer. Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the 
Mahometan  countries ;  and  their  natural  and  arti- 
ficial wealth  had  been  magnified  by  the  tales  of  pil- 
grims, and  the  gifts  of  an  imperfect  commerce.  The 
vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were  taught  to 
believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of 
odoriferous  groves  of  cinnamon  and  frankincense. 
In  this  earthly  paradise,  each  warrior  depended  on 
his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and  honourable  esta- 
blishment, which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent 
of  his  wishes. g     Their  vassals  and  soldiers  trusted 

sr  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers  ad 
animundns  qui  in  Francia  residerant.  Huge  de  Reiteste  could  boast, 
that  his  share  amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  1500  marks,  and  that  he  should  acquire  an  hundred  castles  by 
the  conquest  of  Aleppo.  (Guibert,  p.  554,  555.) 

h  Tn  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Alexins 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  the  auri 


their  fortunes  to  God  and  their  master :  the  spoils 
of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the  meanest  follower 
of  the  camp  ;  and  the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  beauty 
of  the  Grecian  women,"  were  temptations  more 
adapted  to  the  nature,  than  to  the  profession,  of 
the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom 
was  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who 
were  oppressed  by  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Under  this  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and  burghers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe, 
might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of  liberty. 
The  monk  might  release  himself  from  the  disci- 
pline of  his  convent:  the  debtor  might  suspend 
the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
creditors  ;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every 
cast  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes.1 

These  motives  were  potent  and  nu-  influence  of 
merous:  when  we  have  singly  com-  example. 
puted  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual, 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying 
powers,  of  example  and  fashion.  The  first  prose- 
lytes became  the  warmest  and  most  effectual  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  :  among  their  friends  and 
countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit,  and 
the  recompence,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most 
reluctant  hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the 
whirlpool  of  persuasion  and  authority.  The  martial 
youths  were  fired  by  the  reproach  or  suspicion  of 
cowardice  ;  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with  an  army 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  was  embraced  by  the  old 
and  infirm,  by  women  and  children,  who  consulted 
rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength  ;  and  those  who 
in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  com- 
panions, were  the  most  eager,  the  ensuing  day, 
to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance  which 
magnified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils,  of 
the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated  ;  the  chiefs 
themselves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length 
of  the  way  and  the  state  of  their  enemies  ;  and  such 
was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that,  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that 
was  not  the  Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of  their 
labours.  Yet  the  more  prudent  of  the  crusaders, 
who  were  not  sure  that  they  should  be  fed  from 
heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  provided 
themselves  with  those  precious  metals,  which,  in 
every  country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  com- 
modity. To  defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the 
expenses  of  the  road,  princes  alienated  their  pro- 
vinces, nobles  their  land  and  castles,  peasants  their 
cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value 
of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition 
of  multitudes  ;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses 

et  argenti  amor,  and  pulcherrimarum  fceminarum  voluptas  ;  (p.  476.)  as 
if, says  the  indignant  Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer  than 
those  of  France. 

i  See  the  privileges  of  the  Crucesignati,  freedom  from  debt,  usury, 
injury,  secular  justice,  &c.  The  pope  was  their  perpetual  guardian. 
(Ducange,  torn.  ii.  p..651,  652.) 
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was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  and 
impatience  of  the  buyers.*  Those  who  remained  at 
home,  with  sense  and  money,  were  enriched  by  the 
epidemical  disease :  the  sovereigns  acquired  at  a 
cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vassals  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  purchasers  completed  the  payment 
by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which 
was  commonly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or 
silk,  was  inscribed  by  some  zealots  on  their  skin  : 
a  hot  iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  per- 
petuate the  mark  ;  and  a  crafty  monk,  who  showed 
the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast,  was  repaid 
with  the  popular  veneration  and  the  richest  bene- 
fices of  Palestine.' 

Departure  of  the  The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been 
first  ""«ders,     fixed  jn  tne  COUncil  of  Clermont  for 

a.  v.  loyo. 
March,  Bby.&a  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  :  but  the 

day  was  anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy 
crowd  of  plebeians  ;  and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the 
calamities  which  they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before 
I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  successful  enter- 
prise of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the 
confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round 
the  first  missionary  of  the  crusade,  and  pressed  him 
with  clamorous  importunity  to  lead  them  to  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter, without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general, 
impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  vota- 
ries along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 
Their  wants  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them  to 
separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  pennyless, 
a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van- 
guard of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  proportion  of  eight  horsemen  to 
fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps 
of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic, 
the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept  away 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by 
a  herd  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid 
and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with 
their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitu- 
tion, and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentle- 
men, at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended 
the  motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil ; 
but  their  genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly?) 
were  a  goose  and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the 
front,  and  to  whom  these  worthy  christians  ascribed 
an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit."1  Of  these  and  of 
other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most  easy 

k  Guibert  (p.  481.)  paints  in  lively  colours  this  general  emotion.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  had  genius  enough  to  feel  the 
astonishing  scenes  tliat  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  itaque  vi- 
dere  miraculum  caro  omnes  emere,  atque  vili  vendere,  &c. 

1  Some  instances  of  these  Htigmata  are  given  in  the  Esprit  des  Croi- 
sades  (torn.  iii.  p.  )G9,  &c.J  from  authors  whom  I  have  not  seen. 

m  Fuit  et  aliud  scelus  detestabile  in  hac  congregatione  pedertris  po- 
puli  stulti  et  vesanae  levitatis,  anserem  quendam  divino  spiriti'i  assere- 
iaiit  .■  Hl.tT urn,  et  caprltam  non  minus  eodem  repletam,  et  ha*  *ibi  duces 
s>>  i, „,];,.  yj5p  fecerant,  ice.  (Albert.  Aqucnsis,  I.  i.  c.  31.  p.  190  )  Had 
these  |..  i-.mi-  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  introduced,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descendants 
would  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious  and  subtle  allegory. 

n  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren  from 
Cologne  along  the  Rhine:  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hospitable, 
and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah.  (Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  243—245. 


warfare  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the 
Son  of  God.  In  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine  their  colonies  were  numerous  and 
rich;  and  they  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion."  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people 
were  pillaged  and  massacred:0  nor  had  they  felt  a 
more  bloody  stroke  since  the  persecution  of  Hadrian. 
A  remnant  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  their 
bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient  con- 
version ;  but  the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their 
fanaticism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  christians,  bar- 
ricadoed  their  houses,  and  precipitating  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  wealth,  into  the  rivers  or 
the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice,  or  at  least  the 
avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  The  destruction 
the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  A,sJung:ary  ana 
the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  tra-  A.  D.  1096. 
verse  an  interval  of  six  hundred  miles  ;  the  wild 
and  desolate  countries  of  Hungary"  and  Bulgaria. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected  with  rivers  ;  but 
it  was  then  covered  with  morasses  and  forests,  which 
spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man  has 
ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Both  nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  Hungarians  were  ruled  by  their  native 
princes;  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  but  on  the  slightest  provocation,  their 
ferocious  nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample  provo- 
cation was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  first  pil- 
grims. Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and 
languid  among  a  people,  whose  cities  were  built  of 
reeds  and  timber,  which  were  deserted  in  the  sum- 
mer season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds. 
A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  demand- 
ed, forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consumed  ;  and  on 
the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indig- 
nation and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  of  war,  and  of  discipline  exposed  them  to 
every  snare.  The  Greek  praefect  of  Bulgaria  com- 
manded a  regular  force  ;  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hun- 
garian king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial 
subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback ; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and. their  retaliation  on 
these  pious  robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody."- 
About  a  third  of  the  naked  fugitives,  and  the  her- 
mit Peter  was  of  the  number,  escaped  to  the  Thra- 
cian  mountains  :  and  the  emperor,  who  respected 
the  pilgrimage  and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted 

par  Baratier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A.  D.  1 170.)  they  had 
recovered  from  these  massacres. 

o  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re. 
newed  at  each  crusade,  are  coolly  related.  It  is  true,  that  St.  Bernard, 
(epist.  3fi3.  torn.  i.  p.  329.)  admonishes  the  oriental  Franks,  non  sunt 
persequendi  Juda;i,  non  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  had 
been  preached  by  a  rival  monk.  .  . 

v  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Fnsmgen, 
I.  ii.  c.  31   in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italirarum,  torn.  vi.  n.  G65,  66U 

q  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France;  but  he  compares 
with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modern  geography,  ^//fe  portam 
Cyperon,  is  Sopron  or  Poson ;  Malevilla,  Zemlm;  Flitviwi  Marue, 
Savus;  Lintax,  Leith;  Mesebroch,  or  Narseburya,  Ouar,  or  Mosjii  ; 
Tutlenburg,  I'ragg,  (de  Regions  Huiurarix,  torn.  iii.  n.  19— S3  ) 
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them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople, 
and  advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their 
brethren.  For  a  while  they  remembered  their  faults 
and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  revived  by  the 
hospitable  entertainment,  than  their  venom  was 
again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and 
neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were 
safe  from  their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety, 
Alexius  allured  them  to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  their  blind  impetuosity 
soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had 
assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  of  Jerusalem.  The  hermit, 
conscious  of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
camp  to  Constantinople :  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Pennyless,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  command, 
attempted  without  success  to  introduce  some  order 
and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They 
separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumour 
that  their  foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the 
spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman  tempted  the  main 
body  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Nice  ;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows  ;  and  a  pyra- 
mid of  bones'  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three 
hundred  thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a 
single  city  was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  before 
their  graver  and  more  noble  brethren  had  completed 
the  preparations  of  their  enterprise." 
The  chiefs  of  the  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of 
first  crusade.  Europe  embarked  their  persons  in  the 
first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  fourth  was 
not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope ; 
Philip  the  first  of  France  was  occupied  by  his 
pleasures  ;  William  Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent 
conquest;  the  kings  of  Spain  were  engaged  in  a 

r  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  287.)  describes  thiso'sewy  koXmi/oc 
as  a  mountain  v\l/t\Xov  nat  ftudo?  kui  7r\cn-or  a£tu\ujwTUTui/.     In  the 


domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and  the  northern 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark/  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  in- 
terests of  the  south.  The  religious  ardour  was 
more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  second 
order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal 
system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast  under 
four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters ;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repe- 
tition, by  observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the 
exercise  of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of  these 
christian  adventurers.  I.  The  first  rank  i.  Godfrey  of 
both  in  war  and  council  is  justly  due  Bouillon. 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ;  and  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  crusaders,  if  they  had  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  sole  conduct  of  that  accomplished  hero, 
a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom 
he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  father 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne : 
Brabant,  the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,"  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  mother;  and  by  the  emperor's 
bounty,  he  was  himself  invested  with  that  ducal 
title,  which  has  been  improperly  transferred  to  his 
lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes."  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Henry  the  fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard 
of  the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast 
of  Rodolph  the  rebel  king:  Godfrey  was  the  first 
who  ascended  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and  his  sickness, 
his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution  of 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a 
deliverer.  His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence 
and  moderation ;  his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sin- 
cere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  he  practised 
the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent.  Supe- 
rior to  the  private  factions  of  the  chiefs,  he  reserved 
his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  though  he 

siege  of  Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  materials 
of  a  wall. 


To  save  time  arid  space,  I  shall  represent,  in  a  short  table,  the  particular  references  to  the  great  events  of  the  first  crusade. 


I.  Gesta  Fran- 


II.     Robertus  ^ 
Monachus.    J 


IV.  Raimun-  ~t 
dus  des  AgilesJ 

V.  Albertus    -, 
Aquensis        j 

VI.  Fulcherius-, 
Carnotensit  J 

VII  Guibevtus 


VIII.   Willer- 


mus  Tyreusisj" 

IX.Radalphus") 
Cadomeusis  J 

X.  Bemardus  -j 
Phesaurarius     ( 


The  Cr 


p.  1,2. 
p.  33,34. 

p.  S9. 

1.  i.  c.  7-31. 
p.  384. 
p.  482.  485. 
1.  1.  c    1S-30 


The 
Chiefs. 


p.  2. 

p.  35,  36. 


1.  i.  c.  17. 
c.  1-3.  15. 


The  Road  to 
Constantino. 

Alexius. 

p.  2,3. 

p.  4,  5. 

p.  36,  37. 

p.  37,  38. 

p.  91—93. 

p.  91—94. 

p.  139,  140. 

p.  140,  141. 

1.  ii.  c.  1-8. 

fl.  ii.c.9. 
1.— 19. 

p.  385,  386. 

p.  3S6. 

p.  485.  489. 

p.  485-490. 

rl.  ii.  c.  1-4 
113.  17.  22. 

1.  ii.  c.5-23 

•.  4-7.  17. 

rt.  8-13. 
118,  19. 

.-.  11—20. 

:.  11—20. 

Nioe  and  Asia 
Minor. 


p.  5—7. 

p.  39—45. 

p.  94 — 101. 

p.  142. 

rl.ii.c.  20-43. 
11.  iii.  c.  1-4. 

p.  387—389. 

j-p.  491—493. 
1498. 

fl.  iii.c.  1-12. 
i  1.  iv.  c.  13-25 


[•c.  14- 
121—4 


Antioch. 


rl. iii.c.  5-32 
•Jl.  iv.  9-12. 

11.  V.  15—25 
p.  389,  390. 

p.  496,  497. 


p.  9—15. 
p.  45—55. 
p.  101,  111. 

p.  142—149. 

fl.  iii.  c.  33 
i  —66.  iv. 
tl— 26. 

p.  390—392. 

rp.  498. 
1506.512. 

fl.  iv.  9.24. 
ll.  v.  1-23. 

c.  48—71. 

c.  27—38. 


The   Battle. 


p.  15-22. 
p.  56—66. 
p.  111—122. 
p.  149—155. 


c.  7 


l— 56. 

p.  392-395. 
p.  512-523. 

1.  vi.  c.  1-23. 

c.  72—91. 
c.  39 — 52. 


The  Holy 
Lance. 

Conquest  of 
Jerusalem. 

p.  18—20. 

p.  26—29. 

p.  61,62. 

p.  74— 81. 

p.  116—119. 

p.  130—138. 

rp.  150. 
\152.  156. 

p.  173—183. 

1.  iv.  c.  43. 

rl.  v.  c.45,46. 
\  l.vi.c.  1-50. 

p.  392. 

p.  395—400. 

rp.  520. 
1530.  533. 

p.  523—537. 

1.  vi.  c.  14. 

rl.vii.c.1-25. 
ll.viii.c.l  24. 

c.  100—109. 

c.  111—138. 

■.  45. 

c.  54—77. 

t  The  author  of  the  Esprit  dus  Croisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  death  of  prince  Sueno,  with 
1500  or  15,000  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado- 
cia,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  (torn.  iv.  p.  111  —  115.) 

u  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into'the  two  duchies,  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the  Meuse ;  the 

3  z 


first  has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into 
that  of  Brabant.  (Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  283—288.) 

x  See,  in  the  Description  of  France,  by  the  Abbe  de  Longuerne,  the 
articles  of  Boulogne,  part  i.  p.  54.  Brabant,  part  ii.  p.  47,  48.  Bouil- 
lon, p.  134.  On  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouillon  to 
the  church  for  1300  marks. 
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gained  a  kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  dis- 
interested zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his  rivals. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon*  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  younger, 
Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous  virtue. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine  ;  from  his  birth  and  education,  he 
was  equally  conversant  with  the  French  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  :  the  barons  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals  ;  and  the  con- 
federate force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was 
composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten 
thousand  horse.    II.  In  the  parliament 

IT.  Husrhof  Ver-     ,  .     ,.      _.   _      .       .     *,       ,  .       , 

numdor*.  Robert  that  was  held  at  Pans,  in  the  king  s 
Robert"*?  pian-  presence,  about  two  months  after  the 
ders,  Stephen  of  council  of  Clermont,  Hugh,  count  of 

Cbartres,  Ace.  .  "•  ' 

Vermandois,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  was  applied,  not  so  much 
to  his  merit  or  possessions,  (though  neither  were 
contemptible,)  as  to  the  royal  birth  of  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  France.2  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  but 
on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the 
activity  of  his  brother  Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert 
was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and  easiness 
of  temper :  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  im- 
poverished the  prince  and  people ;  his  indiscriminate 
clemency  multiplied  the  number  of  offenders  ;  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  a  private  man  became  the 
essential  defects  of  a  sovereign.  For  the  trifling 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged  Nor- 
mandy during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper  ;a 
but  his  engagement  and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war 
announced  in  Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and 
restored  him  in  some  degree  to  the  public  esteem. 
Another  Robert  was  count  of  Flanders,  a  royal  pro- 
vince, which,  in  this  century,  gave  three  queens  to 
the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark  :  he 
was  surnamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  chris- 
tians ;  bnt  in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of 
Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of  Troyes,  was  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the  number  of  his 
castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  improved 
by  literature  ;  and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the 
eloquent  Stephen b  was   chosen   to   discharge   the 

y  See  the  family  character  of  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.  c. 
.5—8 ;  his  previous  design  in  Guibert,  (p.  845.)  his  sickness  and  vow,  in 
Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  78.) 

x  Anna  Comnena  supposes,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility, 
riches,  and  power,  (I.  x.  p.  288.)  the  two  last  articles  appear  more  equi. 
vocal ;  but  an  « t^ocia,  which  seven  hundred  years  ago  was  famous  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  C.ipetian 
family  of  France. 

a  Will.  Gemeticensis,  1.  vii.  7.  p.  672,  673.  in  Camden.  Normanicis. 
He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  present  yearly 
revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  ami  Normandy  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions  to  the  king. 
'Necker,  Administration  lies  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  287.) 

b  Unoriginal  litter  to  his  wife  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom. 
Luc.  d'Acheri,  torn.  iv.  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i. 
p.  63. 

e  (Jmui  cnim,  dufim,  trium   seu  quatuor  oppidorum  dominos  quis 


office  of  their  president.  These  four  were  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  French,  the  Normans,  and  the 
pilgrims  of  the  British  isles :  but  the  list  of  the 
barons,  who  were  possessed  of  three  or  four  towns, 
would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Trojan  war.e  III.  In  the  south  m  Raymond  of 
of  France,  the  command  was  assumed  Thouiouse. 
by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope's  legate,  and 
by  Raymond,  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Thouiouse,  who 
added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and 
marquis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable 
prelate,  alike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  latter  was  a  veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  who  conse- 
crated his  declining  age,  not  only  to  the  deliverance, 
but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong  ascen- 
dant in  the  christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was 
often  able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the 
infidels,  than  to  preserve  the  love  of  his  subjects 
and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities  were  clouded 
by  a  temper,  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate  ;  and, 
though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the 
cause  of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was 
not  exempt  from  avarice  and  ambition.*1  A  mer- 
cantile, rather  than  a  martial,  spirit  prevailed 
among  his  provincials,*  a  common  name,  which 
included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Langue- 
doc,f  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
or  Aries.  From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain, 
he  drew  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers ;  as  he 
marched  through  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  If 
Raymond  was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last  to  de- 
part, the  delay  may  be  excused  by  the  greatness  of 
his  preparation  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting 
farewell.  IV.  The  name  of  Bohe-  iv.  Bohemond 
mond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  Tancred- 
was  already  famous  by  his  double  victory  over  the 
Greek  emperor  :  but  his  father's  will  had  reduced 
him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  eastern  trophies,  till  he  was  awakened 
by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may 
seek  for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a 
small  allay  of  religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct 
may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  secretly  directed 
the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to  second 
with  astonishment  and  zeal  :  at  the  siege  of  Amal- 

numeret  ?  quorum  tanta  fuit  ropin,  ut  non  vix  totidem  Trojana  obsidio 
coegisse  putetur.  (Ever  the  lively  and  interesting  Guibert,  p.  486.) 

d  It  is  singular  enough  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  charac- 
ter in  the  genuine  history  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first  of 
heroes  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alexiad,  1.  x.  xi.) 
and  the  Arabians.  (Lonirueruana,  p.  J29.) 

e  Omnes  de  Burgundia,  et  Alvernia,  et  Vasconia,  et  Goth),  (of  Lan. 
guednc,)  provinciates  appellabantur,  caHeri  vero  Francigenan  et  hoc  in 
exercitu  :  inter  hostcs  autem  Franci  dicebantur.  Raymond  des  Agiles, 
p.  144. 

f  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St. 
/Egidius,  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  first  crusade,  was  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  St.  Gilles,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Lower 
I  ..in-  in  -iIim-,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rhone,  and  still  boasts  a  collegiate 
church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond.  (Melanges  tires  d'une  grande 
Bibliotheque,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  51) 
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phi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  confederate  army  ;  he  instantly  tore  his 
garment  to  supply  crosses  for  the  numerous  candi- 
dates, and  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople  and 
Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race 
accompanied  this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin 
Tancred  8  was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant, 
of  the  war.  In  the  accomplished  character  of  Tan- 
cred, we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,h 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  the  gene- 
rous sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man,  far  better 
than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of 
the  times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
and  that  of  the  crusades,  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniard*,  the  Normans, 
and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry 
was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  cavalry  formed 
the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  honourable  name 
of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentlemen » 
who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  invested  with 
the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts, 
who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided 
the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  :  the 
barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or 
benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military 
tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord, 
composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which  dis- 
dained to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their 
birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances  ; 
their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters 
or  lines  of  ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might 
legally  pretend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a 
valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  en- 
nobled by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new 
race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to 
his  judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  and 
the  warlike  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more 
glory  from  this  personal  distinction,  than  from  the 
lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony,  of  which 
some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods 
of  Germany ,k  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane  ; 
the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  in- 
vested with  the  sword  and  spurs  ;  and  his  cheek  or 
shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  last  affront,  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every 
public  and  private  action  of  life  ;  in  the  holy  wars, 
it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  order 

g  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Guiscard  ;  his  father,  the  marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  the  family  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should  be  un- 
known :  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and 
perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  in  Piedmont. 
(Script,  torn.  v.  p.  281,  282.) 

h  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  in- 
serted in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave 
and  amorous  Rinaldo,  (x.  75.  xvii.  66 — 94.)  He  might  borrow  his 
name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  vanquished, 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
(Storia  Imperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ix.  p. 
360.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii.  30.)  But,  1.  The  distance  of  sixty 
years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos,  destroys  their  identity. 
2.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Conte  Boyardo,  at  the  end 
3  z  2 


of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath 
and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent 
copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism  :  his  sword, 
which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  :  his  solemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils  ;  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable 
guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant 
names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth ;  to 
maintain  the  right  ;  to  protect  the  distressed  ;  to 
practise  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients; to  pursue  the  infidels  ;  to  despise  the  allure- 
ments of  ease  and  safety  ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every 
perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  character. 
The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate 
knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ; 
to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his 
own  injuries;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of 
civil  society  and  military  discipline.  Yet  the  bene- 
fits of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  bar- 
barians, and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith, 
justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have 
been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  pre- 
judice was  softened  ;  and  the  community  of  religion 
and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous 
emulation  over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad, 
in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home,  in  martial 
exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  per- 
petually associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  pre- 
fer a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of 
classic  antiquity.1  Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles 
which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and 
banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and  matrons  ; 
the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned 
with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-born  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize 
of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and 
strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  box- 
ing, bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier  ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they 
were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both 
in  the  east  and  west,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the 
general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass,  or  castle, 
were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service  ;  and  the  con- 
test, both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by 
the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance. 

of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Muratori,  p.  281—289.)  3.  This  Rinaldo, 
and  his  exploits,  are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of  Tasso.  (Mura- 
tori, Antichita  Estense,  torn.  i.  p.  350.) 

i  Of  the  words  gentilis,  gentilhomme,  gentleman,  two  etymologies 
are  produced  :  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiers, 
and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of 
their  foreign  nobility:  and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians,  who 
consider  gentilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenuus.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable. 

k  Framea  scutoque  juvenem  ornant.     Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  13. 

1  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  ccestus  and  pancratium, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgus,  Philopcemen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon.  See 
West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  86—96.  245—248 
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The  lauce  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of 
the  knight  :  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed  ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the 
approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attend- 
ant, and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more 
easy  pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves 
and  buckler,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  ; 
but  I  may  remark,  that' at  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later  times ; 
and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When 
their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors 
furiously  spurred  their  horses  against  the  foe;  and 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could 
seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and  impetuous 
weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended 
to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal 
birth  and  similar  hopes  ;  he  was  followed  by  his 
archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six 
soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of  a  com- 
plete lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal 
tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the  voluntary  service 
of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with 
rewards  and  promises ;  and  the  numbers  of  each 
squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They 
were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat, 
and  his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families 
of  Europe  must  seek  in  these  achievements  the 
origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this  rapid 
portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been  urged  to  anticipate 
on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect,  and 
a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.™ 
Mirth    of  the       Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the 

princes  to  Con-     .        .  ,  ,  ..  „ 

stantinopie,  leaders,  who  assumed  the  cross  for  the 
Jus?i.5^A.a  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As 
1097,  May.  SOon  as  they  were  relieved  by  the  ab- 

sence of  the  plebeian  multitude,  they  encouraged 
each  other,  by  interviews  and  messages,  to  accom- 
plish their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure.  Their 
wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the 
danger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  ;  their  portable 
treasures  were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
and  the  princes  and  barons  were  attended  by  their 
equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks  to  amuse  their 
leisure  and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses,  engaged  them  to  separate  their 
forces ;  their  choice  of  situation  determined  the 
road  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to  begin 
their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 

"•  On  ttie  curious  subject*  of  knighthood,  knights-service,  nobility, 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  informa- 
tion may  be  aooght  inSelden,  (Opera, torn.  Hi.  part  i.  Title* of  Honour, 
part  ii.  c.  1.  3.  5.  8.)  Durante,  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iv.  p.  398—412,  bcc.) 
Dissertations  snr  Joinville.fi.  vi.-xii.  p.  127—142.  p.  105-222.)  and 
M.  de  St.  1'alayf.  fMemoires  sur  la  Chevalerie.) 

"  The  Farnifia;  Dalmatics:  of  Ducange  are  meagre  and  imperfect; 
the  national  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote  and 
earelew.     In   the  year   1104,  Colomau  reduced  the  maritime  country 


followed  the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria :  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole 
command,  every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  his 
prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary 
he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by  a  christian  people,  to 
whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross 
was  justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted 
with  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the 
first  pilgrims  :  in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the 
right  of  defence  and  retaliation  ;  and  they  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero  of  the 
same  nation,  and  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the 
virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren  ;  and  his 
twelve  deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace,  requested 
in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal  market. 
To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  brother,  to  the  faith  of 
Carloman  king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with 
a  simple  but  hospitable  entertainment :  the  treaty 
was  sanctified  by  their  common  gospel ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation, under  pain  of  death,  restrained  the 
animosity  and  licence  of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From 
Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury; 
and  the  proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on 
their  flanks  with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  pre- 
caution not  less  useful  for  their  safety  than  for  his 
own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  river,  than  the  king  of 
Hungary  restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted  their 
departure  with  the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  With  the  same  conduct  and  disci- 
pline, Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace  ;  and  might  congratulate 
himself,  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of 
his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword  against 
a  christian  adversary.  After  an  easy  and  pleasant 
journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to  Aquileia, 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  forty  days 
through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia"  and 
Sclavonia.  The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog  ;  the 
land  was  mountainous  and  desolate ;  the  natives 
were  either  fugitive  or  hostile :  loose  in  their  reli- 
gion and  government,  they  refused  to  furnish  pro- 
visions or  guides  ;  murdered  the  stragglers  ;  and 
exercised  by  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the 
count,  who  derived  more  security  from  the  punish- 
ment of  some  captive  robbers  than  from  his  inter- 
view and  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Scodra.0  His 
march  between  Durazzo  and  Constantinople  was 
harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the  peasants 
and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the 

as  far  as  Trau  and  Salona.  (Katona,  Hist.  Crit.  tom.  iii.  p.  195— 
207.) 

n  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius  king 
of  the  Illyriaus,  arx  tnunitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  (Cella- 
r ins,  tom.  i.  p.  .193,  394.)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari.  (D'An- 
villc,  Qeographie  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  164.)  The  sanjiak  (now  a  pasha) 
of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  eighth  under  the  Beglerbejr  of  Roma- 
nia, and  furnished  000  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  78,787  rix-dollars.  (Mar- 
sigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Jmperio  Ottomano,  p.  128.) 
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remaining  chiefs,  who  passed  Uic  Adriatic  from  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Bohemond  had  arms  and  vessels, 
and  foresight  and  discipline  ;  and  his  name  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  surmount- 
ed by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tan- 
cred  ;  and  if  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  spare 
the  Greeks,  he  gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plun- 
der of  an  heretical  castle. p  The  nobles  of  France 
pressed  forwards  with  the  vain  and  thoughtless 
ardour  of  which  their  nation  has  been  sometimes 
accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen 
of  Chartres,  through  a  wealthy  country,  and  amidst 
the  applauding  catholics,  was  a  devout  or  triumph- 
ant progress  :  they  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  and  the  golden  standard  of  St.  Peter  was 
delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarchy 
But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglect- 
ed to  secure  the  season,  and  the  means,  of  their 
embarkation  :  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost :  their 
troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of 
Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their  passage, 
regardless  of  safety  or  dignity :  and  within  nine 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  assumption,  the  day 
appointed  by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had 
reached  Constantinople.  But  the  count  of  Ver- 
mandois  was  produced  as  a  captive ;  his  foremost 
vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest ;  and  his  person, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh 
had  been  announced  by  four  and  twenty  knights  in 
golden  armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to 
revere  the  general  of  the  Latin  christians,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  king  of  kings. r 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the 

emperor  Alexius   fable  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  ruined 

0^nD.'Uio96.       by  tne   accomplishment   of    his   own 

*  £e^™,b™'       wishes  :  he  had  prayed  for  water ;  the 

A.  D.  1097.  May.  r      J  ' 

Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 
and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the 
inundation.  Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the 
apprehension,  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  this 
history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently  repre- 
sented by  his  daughter  Anne,s  and  by  the  Latin 
writers.1  In  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  ambassa- 
dors had  solicited  a  moderate  succour,  perhaps  of 
ten  thousand  soldiers  :  but  he  was  astonished  by 
the  approach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic 

p  In  Pelagoniacastrum  haereticum spoliatum  cum  suishabi- 

tatoribus  igne  combussere.  Nee  id  eis  injuria  contigit:  quia  illorura 
detestabilis  serrao  et  cancer  serpebat,  janique  circumjacentes  regiones 
suo  pravo  dog-mate  foedaverat.  (Robert.  Mon.  p.  36,  37.)  After  coolly 
relating-  the  fact,  the  archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Omnes 
siquidem  illi  viatores,  Judeos,  hoereticos,  Saracenos  sequaliter  habeut 
exosos;  quo  omnes  appellant  inimicos  Dei,  (p.  92.) 

q  AvaXafioflcvoc  ano  'PMjurjs-  tiji/  XPva1v  tou  'A7101/  Uerpov  atiflatav. 
(Alexiad,  I.  x.  p.  288.) 

r  'O  /3acnAet'?  Ttov  fiarrtXeuiv,  Kat  apxrrfo?  tov  QpayyiKov  spcnev/jLaTos 
airai/Tor.  This  oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Verman- 
dois;  but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  complacency,  (Not. 
ad  Alexiad.  p.  352,  353.  Dissert,  xxvii.  sur  Joinville,  p.  315.)  the 
passages  of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1254.)  and  Froissard,  (vol.  iv.  p.  201.) 
which  style  the  king  of  France,  rex  regum,  aud  the  chef  de  tous  les 
rois  Chretiens. 

s  Anna  Comnena  was  born  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1083.  indic- 
tion  vii.  (Alexiad.  1.  vii.  p.  1G6,  167.)    At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the 


nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between  hope 
and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage  ;  but  in 
the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I 
cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously 
conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  The  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute  of  huma- 
nity and  reason :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to 
prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops 
of  Godfrey  and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible, 
but  not  less  suspicious,  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Their  motives  might  be  pure  and  pious  ;  but  he  was 
equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ambitious 
Bohemond,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chiefs  :  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and 
headstrong  ;  they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury 
and  wealth  of  Greece,  and  elated  by  the  view  and 
opinion  of  their  invincible  strength  ;  and  Jerusalem 
might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constantinople. 
After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the 
troops  of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace  ;  they  heard  with  indignation,  that  their 
brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of  retali- 
ation and  rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the 
submission  of  Alexius  ;  he  promised  to  supply  their 
camp  ;  and  as  they  refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to 
pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were  assigned 
among  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of 
that  narrow  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  two  nations,  who  de- 
spised each  other  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  Igno- 
rance is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was 
inflamed  into  daily  provocations  :  prejudice  is  blind, 
hunger  is  deaf ;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design 
to  starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post, 
on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters.u  God- 
frey sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net,  overspread 
the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs  :  but  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified  ;  the  ram- 
parts were  lined  with  archers  ;  and  after  a  doubtful 
conflict,  both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace 
and  religion.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  empe- 
ror insensibly  soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western 
strangers  ;  as  a  christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their 
zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enterprise, 
which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and 
treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was 
persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp 

first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nice- 
phorus  Eryennius,  whom  she  fondly  styles  tov  t|Uov  Kataapa,  (I.  x.  p. 
295,  296.)  Some  moderns  have  imagined,  that  her  enmity  to  Bohe- 
mond was  the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.  In  the  transactions  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  x.  xi.  p.  283— 317.)  may 
be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latius,  but  in  their  subsequent  ex. 
ploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant. 

t  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maimbourg 
has  favoured  the  catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partial  to  the 
schismatic  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  excusable 
than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 

u  Between  the  Black  sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  river  Barbyses, 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  meadow. 
Its  communication  with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stone 
bridge  of  the  Blachernee,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  by 
Justinian  and  Basil.  (Gyllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Du- 
cange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  179.) 
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in  Asia  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  Bospho- 
ras,  than  the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly  recalled 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  policy  was  repeated 
with  the  succeeding  chiefs,  who  were  swayed  by  the 
example,  and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their 
foremost  companions.  By  his  skill  and  diligence, 
Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any  two  of  the  confe- 
derate armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
„     . .  .     ,,  The   same   arms  which   threatened 

He   obtains  the 

homase  of  the  Europe  might  deliver  Asia,  and  repel 
the  Turks  from  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.  The  fair  pro- 
vinces from  Nice  to  Antioch  were  the  recent  patri- 
mony of  the  Roman  emperor  ;  and  his  ancient  and 
perpetual  claim  still  "embraced  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  in- 
dulged, or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading 
his  new  allies  to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the  east; 
but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  and  temper  dis- 
suaded him  from  exposing  his  royal  person  to  the 
faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  barbarians.  His 
prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting 
from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and 
fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would 
cither  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as 
the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of 
this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude  :  they  suc- 
cessively yielded  to  the  dexterous  application  of 
gifts  and  flattery  ;  and  the  first  proselytes  became 
the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to 
multiply  the  companions  of  their  shame.  The 
pride  of  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  soothed  by  the 
honours  of  his  captivity  ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the 
French  king,  the  example  of  submission  was  pre- 
valent and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  every  human  consideration  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the 
crusade.  He  had  firmly  resisted  the  temptations 
of  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  attack 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius  esteemed 
his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champion  of 
the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the  filial 
name  and  the  rights  of  adoption/  The  hateful 
Bohemond  was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally  ; 
and  if  the  emperor  reminded  him  of  former  hostili- 
ties, it  was  only  to  praise  the  valour  that  he  had 
displayed,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in 
the  fields  of  Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of 
Guiscard  was  lodged  and  entertained,  and  served 
w  ith  imperial  pomp  :  one  day,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left 
open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and 
gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that  was 
heaped  in  seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the 


i  There  were  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
introducing  the  son  between  the  shirt  and  skin  of  bin  father.  Dacange 
(sur  Joinville,  diss.  xxii.  p.  270.)  supposes  Godfrey's  adoption  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  sort. 

v  After  bis  return,  Robert  of  Flanders   became  the  man  of  the  kin" 


roof  of  the  chamber.  "  What  conquests,"  ex- 
claimed the  ambitious  miser,  "  might  not  be 
achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  1" 
"  It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who 
watched  the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond, 
after  some  hesitation,  condescended  to  accept  this 
magnificent  present.  The  Norman  was  flattered 
by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  principality  ; 
and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general, 
of  the  east.  The  two  Roberts,  the  sons  of  the  con- 
queror of  England,  and  the  kinsmen  of  three 
queens/  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the  Byzantine 
throne.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most 
excellent  and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to 
educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son.  In  his 
southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Tho- 
louse  faintly  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  lan- 
guage. At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satisfied 
with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship. 
His  obstinate  resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the 
price  of  his  submission  ;  and  he  shone,  says  the 
princess  Anne,  among  the  barbarians,  as  the  sun 
amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the  noise 
and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the 
designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his 
faithful  Raymond  ;  and  that  aged  statesman  might 
clearly  discern,  that  however  false  in  friendship, 
he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity.2  The  spirit  of  chi- 
valry was  last  subdued  in  the  person  of  Tancred  ; 
and  none  could  deem  themselves  dishonoured  by 
the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight.  He  disdained 
the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch  ;  as- 
saulted in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician  ; 
escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier ; 
and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of  Bohe- 
mond and  the  interest  of  the  christian  cause.  The 
best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their 
vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of  Alexius  ; 
but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords  would 
obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  this  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  per- 
formed. The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grate- 
ful to  a  people  who  had  long  since  considered  pride 
as  the  substitute  of  power.  High  on  his  throne, 
the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable  ;  his  majesty 
was  adored  by  the  Latin  princes  ;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  in- 
dignity which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to 
confess,  and  unable  to  deny.8 


of  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  hundred  marks.  See  the  first  act  in 
Kymer's  Foedera. 

r.  Sensit  vetus  rcgnandi,  falsus  in  amore,  odia  noli  fingere.  Tacit, 
vi.  44. 

a  The  proud  historians  of  the  crusades  slide  and  stumble  over  this 
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insolence  of  the  Private  or  public  interest  suppressed 
Franks.  ^be  in nt  iiiui  s  of  the  dukes  and  counts ; 
but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of 
Paris b)  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof 
of  Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  bar- 
barous idiom,  "  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his 
seat,  while  so  many  valiant  captains  are  standing 
round  him  V  The  emperor  maintained  his  silence, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned  his  in- 
terpreter concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  he  partly  suspected  from  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  gesture  and  countenance.  Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  pilgrims,  he  endeavoured  to  learn 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  audacious  baron. 
"  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  "  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country. 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church  in  my 
neighbourhood,0  the  resort  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  approving  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till 
an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  church  I  have  frequently 
visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who 
dared  to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed 
the  challenger  with  some  prudent  advice  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Turkish  warfare  ;  and  history  repeats 
with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the  manners  of 
his  age  and  country. 
Their  review        The  conquest  of  Asia  was  under- 

and  numbers.      .,  ,  -,•         _,,  .,  , 

A.  D.  1007.  taken  and  achieved  by  Alexander, 
Mdy-  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedoni- 
ans and  Greeks  ;d  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the 
strength  and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry. 
The  principal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in 
their  cavalry  ;  and  when  that  force  was  mustered  in 
the  plains  of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial 
attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers 
deserved  a  strict  and  authentic  account ;  and  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a 
first  effort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy  horse.  A 
part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  for  the  service 
of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers ;  but  the  promis- 
cuous crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and 
we  depend  not  on  the  eyes  or  knowledge,  but  on 
the  belief  and  fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Bald- 
win,6 in  the   estimate   of   six    hundred   thousand 

humiliating  step.  Yet,  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  emperor  as 
lie  sat  motionless  on  his  throne,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  kissed 
cither  his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only  singular,  that  Anna  should  not  have 
amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins.  The  abase- 
ment of  their  princes  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the  Ceremo. 
niale  Aulae  Byzantinae. 

b  He  called  himself  <J>pa7-yor  xaflapor  ran  ev/evav.  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p. 
301.)  What  a  title  of  noblesse  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  any  one  could 
now  prove  his  inheritance  !  Anna  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the 
swelling  barbarian,  Aa-nvor  TeTvtpunevos,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after 
fighting  in  the  front  in  the  battle  of  Dorylaeum,  (1.  xi.  p.  317.)  This 
circumstance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Ducange,  (Not.  p.  362.)  that 
he  was  no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly 
styled  the  Duchy  or  Island  of  France.  (L' Isle  de  France.) 

c  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be  that 
of  St.  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quern  duello  dimicaturi  solent 
invocare  :  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriamejus  {his  tomb)  pernoctant  invictos 
reddit,  ut  et  de  Burgundia  et  Italia  tali  necessitate  confugiatur  ad  eura. 
Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist.  139. 

d  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army  ;  but  no  au- 
thority can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  five 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  (See  Usher's  Auuales,  p.  152.) 


pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and 
monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the  Latin  camp. 
The  reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  I  shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony, 
that  if  all  who  took  the  cross  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  above  six  millions  would  have  migrated 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppression  of 
faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious 
and  thinking  writer/  who,  after  the  same  review  of 
the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of 
Chartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine 
regions  (in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman)  were 
sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such  incredible 
multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remember, 
that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers 
never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthu- 
siasm the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient :  many 
were  detained  at  home  by  reason  or  cowardice,  by 
poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many  were  repulsed  by 
the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insuperable  as 
they  were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were 
whitened  with  their  bones  ;  their  vanguard  was  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
first  adventurer,  by  the  sword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue, 
has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 
that  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  were 
a  subject  of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Greeks.  The  copious  energy  of  her  language  sinks 
under  the  efforts  of  the  princess  Anne:s  the  images 
of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  repre- 
sent what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter 
of  Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened  from 
its  foundations,  and  hurled  against  Asia.  The 
ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under 
the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger  number 
has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation 
of  the  Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  charac- 
ters, and  their  arms,  have  been  already  displayed. 
Of  their  troops,  the  most  numerous  portion  were 
natives  of  France :  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment :  some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from 
Spain,    Lombardy,   and  England;1*    and  from  the 

e  Fulcher.  Carnotensis,  p.  387.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of 
different  names  and  languages,  (p.  389)  but  I  do  not  clearly  apprehend 
his  difference  between  the  Franci  and  Galli,  Itali  and  Apuli.  Efse- 
where  (p.  385.)  he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

f  Guihert,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  immense 
multitude.  By  Urban  II.  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  it  is  only  rated  at 
300,000  pilgrims,  (epist.  xvi.  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p.  731.) 

g-  Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  283.  305.  Her  fastidious  delicacy  complains  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignorance,  so 
dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one  example, 
Sanqoles,  for  the  count  of  St.  Giles. 

h  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1 130.)  has  inserted 
in  his  history  (1.  iv.  p.  130—154.)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade:  but 
I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur  which  had  passed 
the  British  ocean,  (p.  143.)  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  numbers,  fa- 
milies, and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in  Dugdale,  that  an 
English  Norman,  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdernesse,  led  the 
rear-guard  with  duke  Robert,  at  the  battle  of  Antioch.  (Baronage,  part 
i.  p.  61.) 
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distant  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland1 
issued  some  naked  and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at 
borne  but  unwarlike  abroad.  Had  not  superstition 
condemned  the  sacrilegious  prudence  of  depriving 
the  poorest  or  weakest  christian  of  the  merit  of  the 
pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but 
without  hands,  might  have  been  stationed  in  the 
Greek  empire,  till  their  companions  had  opened  and 
secured  the  way  of  the  Lord.  A  small  remnant  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus,  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their  northern 
constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected 
by  the  vapours,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed, 
with  heedless  prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and 
provision :  their  numbers  exhausted  the  inland 
country  :  the  sea  was  remote,  the  Greeks  were  un- 
friendly, and  the  christians  of  every  sect  fled  before 
the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren. 
In  the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes 
roasted  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  infant  or 
adult  captives.  Among  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  rendered  more  odious 
by  the  name  and  reputation  of  cannibals  :  the  spies 
who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of  Bohe- 
mond  were  shown  several  human  bodies  turning  on 
the  spit:  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report, 
which  increased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence 
and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.  k 
Siege  of  Mce,  I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on 
\lP  14—  *ue  Drst  stePs  °f  tne  crusaders,  as  they 
Juue  20.  paint  the  manners  and  character  of 
Europe  :  but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform 
narrative  of  their  blind  achievements,  which  were 
performed  by  strength  and  are  described  by  igno- 
rance. From  their  first  station  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  divisions ; 
passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire; 
opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced, 
by  the  siege  of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare 
against  the  Turkish  sultan.  His  kingdom  of  Roum 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of 
Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem  :  his 
name  was  Killidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman,1  of  the  race 
of  Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  conqueror;  and 
in  the  defence  of  a  land  which  the  Turks  considered 
as  their  own,  he  deserved  the  praise  of  his  enemies, 
by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  posterity.  Yielding 
to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  his 
family  and  treasure  in  Nice;  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains with  fifty  thousand  horse ;  and  twice  descended 
to  assault  the  camps  or  quarters  of  the  christian 
besiegers,  which  formed  an  imperfect  circle  of  above 

i  Videres  Scotornm  apud  se  ferociurn  alias  imbelliom  cnneos,  (Gui- 
bert,  p.  471. j  the  crtw  intectum,  and  hinpirla  chlamys,  may  suit  the 
Highlanders j  but  the  finibus  uliginosis,  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irish 

i«>^«.  William  of  Malmsbnry  expressly  mention*  the  welch  and  Scots, 
kc.  I  iv  p.  133.)  who  quitted,  the  former  venationem  nltanm,  the  lat- 
ter firniliaril.item  puhcum. 

k  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice 

or  a  lie,  may  l>e  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  I.  x.  p.  288.)  Gllibert, 

Radolph.  C'adom.  (r.  «7.)    The  stratagem  is  related   hy  the 

author  of  fiesta  Francortim,  the  monk  Robert  baldric,  and  Raymond 

_'  les,  in  the  siege  and  famine  of  Antioch. 

1  Hi9  mussiilman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  (lie  Latins,  and 
hi*  character  it  highly  embellished  by  Tasw.  His  Turkish  name  of 
Killidge-Arslan  (A.  H.  485—500.  A.  J).  1192—  120<i.  Bee  De  Gnignes's 
Tables,  torn.  i.  p.  246.)  is  employed   by  tlie  orientals,  and   with  some 


six  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid  walls  of  Nice  were 
covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flauked  by  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  towers  ;  and  on  the  verge  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  in- 
flamed by  religion.  Before  this  city,  the  French 
princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  prosecuted 
their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  subordina- 
tion: emulation  prompted  their  valour;  but  their 
valour  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the 
siege  of  Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity 
were  employed  by  the  Latins ;  the  mine  and  the 
battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the  belfry  or  mo- 
vable turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  ba- 
list,  the  sling,  and  the  cross-bow  for  the  casting  of 
stones  and  darts. '"  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
much  labour  and  blood  were  expended,  and  some 
progress,  especially  by  count  Raymond,  was  made 
on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  But  the  Turks  could 
prolract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape,  as 
long  as  tbey  were  masters  of  the  lake"  Ascanius, 
which  stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
city.  The  means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the 
prudence  and  industry  of  Alexius  ;  a  great  number 
of  boats  were  transported  on  sledges  from  the  sea  to 
the  lake :  they  were  filled  with  the  most  dexterous  of 
his  archers  ;  the  flight  of  the  sultana  was  intercept- 
ed ;  Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water ;  and  a 
Greek  emissary  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
his  master's  protection,  and  to  save  themselves,  by 
a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage  of  the  savages  of 
Europe.,  In  the  moment  of  victory,  or  at  least  of 
hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder, 
were  awed  by  the  imperial  banner  that  streamed 
from  the  citadel;  and  Alexius  guarded  with  jealous 
vigilance  this  important  conquest.  The  murmurs 
of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or  interest;  and 
after  a  halt  of  nine  days,  they  directed  their  march 
towards  Phrygia  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek 
general,  whom  they  suspected  of  a  secret  connivance 
with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honourably'  restored 
without  ransom  ;  and  the  emperor's  generosity  to 
the  miscreants0  was  interpreted  as  treason  to  the 
christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  BattieofDoryise- 
dismayed  by  the  loss  of  his  capital:  um,  a.  D.  1097. 
he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies 
of  this  strange  invasion  of  the  western  barbarians  ; 
the  Turkish  emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyally  or  reli- 
gion ;  the  Turkman  hordes  encamped  round  his 
standard  ;  and  his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by 

corruption  by  the  Greeks:  but  little  more  than  his  name  can  be  found 
in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  sulky  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  crusade,  (He  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  10 — 30.) 

in  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
Muratori.  (Antiquitat,  Italia?,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi.  p.  452—524.)  The 
belffediiH,  from  whence  our  belfry,  was  the  movable  tower  of  the  an. 
cients.  (I)ucange,  torn.  i.  p.  608.) 

n  I  rannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siege  and 
lake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Hernan  Cortcz  before  Mexico. 
Sec  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  1.  v. 

o  Mecreant,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  confined 
in  that  language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that  the  zeal 
of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  Unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
think  themselves  christians. 
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the  christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently 
waited  till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and 
the  Greek  frontier  ;  and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  ob- 
served their  careless  and  confident  progress  in  two 
columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other.  Some  miles 
before  they  could  reach  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia,  the 
left,  and  less  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and 
attacked,  and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish 
cavalry. p  The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of 
arrows,  and  the  barbarous  onset,  overwhelmed  the 
crusaders  ;  they  lost  their  order  and  confidence,  and 
the  fainting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  personal 
valour,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of 
Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy. 
They  were  revived  by  the  welcome  banners  of  duke 
Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their  succour,  with  the  count 
of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand  horse  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  army.  With- 
out a  moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  order, 
and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  equal  resolution  ;  and,  in  their  common 
disdain  for  the  unwarlike  people  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the  Turks 
and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  soldiers.q  Their  encounter  was 
varied  and  balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and 
discipline  ;  of  the  direct  charge,  and  wheeling  evo- 
lutions ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished 
javelin  ;  of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked 
sabre  ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin  flowing 
robes  ;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbalist 
or  cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the 
orientals.r  As  long  as  the  horses  were  fresh,  and 
the  quivers  full,  Soliman  maintained  the  advantage 
of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  christians  were 
pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening, 
swiftness  yielded  to  strength  ;  on  either  side  the 
numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any 
ground  could  hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage ; 
but  in  turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  of  Ray- 
mond and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without 
design,  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy ;  and 
the  long  contest  was  determined.  Besides  a  name- 
less and  unaccountable  multitude,  three  thousand 
pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ; 
the  camp  of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the 
variety  of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  of  the  Latins 
was  amused  with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the 
new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels.  The  im- 
portance of  the  victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  sultan  :  reserving  ten  thousand  guards 

P  Baronins  lias  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger. 
(A.  D.  1098.  No.  15.)  The  enemies  consisted  of  Medes,  Persians, 
Chaldeans:  he  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostro  incommodo; 
true  and  tender.  But  why  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers? 
Tancred  is  styled  filius  ;  of  whom?  certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
Bohemond. 

q  Verumtamen  dieunt  se  esse  de  Francorum  generatione;  et  quia 
ritillus  homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Franci  et  Turci.  (Gesta 
Francorum,  p.  7.)  The  same  community  of  blood  and  valour  isattested 
by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  99.) 

r  Balistn,  Balestra,  Arbalestre.  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
517—524.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  5.11,  532.  In  the  time  of 
Anna  Comneua,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of 


of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the 
kingdom  of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid, 
and  kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  brethren. 
In  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  March  through 
the    crusaders   traversed    the    Lesser    Vi  Leff"Asia> 

July— beptem- 

Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  de-  ber- 
serted  towns,  without  either  finding  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  The  geographers  may  trace  the  position  of 
Dorylaeum,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais, 
and  Germanicia,  and  may  compare  those  classic 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr 
the  old  city,  Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli, 
and  Marash.  As  the  pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert, 
where  a  draught  of  water  is  exchanged  for  silver, 
they  were  tormented  by  intolerable  thirst ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet,  their  haste  and  intem- 
perance were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly 
throng.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the 
steep  and  slippery  sides  of  mount  Taurus :  many  of 
the  soldiers  cast  away  their  arms  to  secure  their 
footsteps  ;  and  had  not  terror  preceded  their  van, 
the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been  driven 
down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  ene- 
mies. Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefs,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  were 
carried  in  litters  :  Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said 
by  miracle,  from  a  hopeless  malady ;  and  Godfrey 
had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough 
and  perilous  chace  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  general  consterna-  Baldwin  founds 
tion,  the  cousin  of  Bohemond  and  the  $Vdre5palUy 
brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached A- D- 1097—1151. 
from  the  main  army  with  their  respective  squadrons 
of  five,  and  of  seven,  hundred  knights.  They  over- 
ran in  a  rapid  career  the  hills  and  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Cyrian  gates :  the  Nor- 
man standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Tarsus  and  Malmistra ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of 
Baldwin  at  length  provoked  the  patient  and  gene- 
rous Italian ;  and  they  turned  their  consecrated 
swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and  profane 
quarrel.  Honour  was  the  motive,  and  fame  the 
reward,  of  Tancred  ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more 
selfish  enterprise  of  his  rival.1  He  was  called  to  the 
assistance  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had 
been  suffered  under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over 
the  christians  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  accepted  the 
character  of  his  son  and  champion  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he  inflamed 
the  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  father,  occupied 
the  throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests 
over  the  hills  of  Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  founded  the  first  principality  of  the 

tsangra,  was  unknown  in  the  east,  (1.  x.  p.  291.)  By  a  humane  in- 
consistency, the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  christian  wars. 

s  The  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  Cellarius, 
and  the  geographical  science  of  D'Anville.  William  of  Tyre  is  the 
only  historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity , 
and  M.  Otter  trod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch.  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  35—88.) 

t  This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Fulcherius 
Carnotensis,  or  of  Chartres,  (in  the  collections  of  Bongarsius,  Duchesne, 
and  Martenne.)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,  (Esprit  des  Croi- 
sades,  torn.  i.  p.  13,  14.)  In  the  disputes  of  thai  prince  with  Tancred, 
his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the  partiality  of  Radulphus  Cado- 
meusis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  marquis. 
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Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four  years 

beyond  the  Euphrates." 

«;~~.  e  i„t    \,       Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria, 

Siege  of  ADtiocb,  J 

a.  D.  1097.  the   summer,  and  even  the  autumn, 

Oct.  21.—  '   ,  ,  r 

a.  D.  1098.  were  completely  wasted  :  the  siege  ot 

June3-  Antioch,  or  the-separation  and  repose 

of  the  army  daring  the  winter  season,  was  strongly 
debated  in  their  council :  the  love  of  arms  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance  ;  and  reason 
perhaps  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  in- 
vader, and  multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive 
war.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  protected  by  the 
river  Orontes  ;  and  the  iron  bridge,  of  nine  arches, 
derives  its  name  from  the  massy  gates  of  the  two 
towers  which  are  constructed  at  either  end.  They 
were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy :  his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred 
thousand  crusaders,  an  account  which  may  allow 
some  scope  for  losses  and  desertion,  but  which 
clearly  detects  much  exaggeration  in  the  review  of 
Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antioch, x  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  ancient  mag- 
nificence, under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and 
Augustus,  and  the  modern  aspect  of  Turkish  deso- 
lation. The  Tetrapolis,  or  four  cities,  if  they  re- 
tained their  name  and  position,  must  have  left  a 
large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles ; 
and  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four 
hundred  towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  five  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  siege.  Yet  Antioch  must  have  still  flourished 
as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  com- 
manded in  the  place  :  his  garrison  was  composed  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  foot :  one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are 
said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  ;  and  their  numbers 
were  probably  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than  fourteen 
years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From  the 
remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to 
have  arisen  to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the 
valleys;  and  wherever  less  art  and  labour  had  been 
applied,  the  ground  was  supposed  to  be  defended 
by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  mountains.  Not- 
withstanding these  fortifications,  the  city  had  been 
repeatedly  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Turks  ;  so  large  a  circuit  must 
have  yielded  many  pervious  points  of  attack  ;  and 
in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever 
strength  and  valour  could  perform  in  the  field  was 
abundantly  discharged    by    the  champions   of  the 

u  Bee  df  fiuignes,  Hist.  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  4.1*;. 

x  For  Antioch,  see  I'ocorke,  ( Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  i. 
p_  180-193.)  Otter,  (Voyage  en  Turquie,  itc.  torn.  i.  p.  HI,  &<•.)  the 
Turkish  geographer,  (in  Otter's  notes)  the  Index  GeographicM  of 
Sclmlt.iis,  i*<\  calcem  Bohadio.  Vit.  Saladin,)  and  Abulfeda.  (Tabula 
Syria-,  p.  115,  116.  vers.  Reiske.) 

7  Eaten  elevat,  pnmrpie  a  sinistra  parte  scapnlarum,  tanta  virlnte 
intorsil,  Dtqood  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinamet  vitalia  interrupit ; 
et  sic  lubricus  ensis  super  cms  dextrum  integer  exivit:  sicrjue  caput 
integrum  cum  dextra  parte  corporis  irnmcrgit  gurgile,  parteiiiquc  quae 


cross:  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sallies,  of  forage, 
of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they  were 
often  victorious  ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that 
their  exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the 
scale  of  probability  and  truth.  The  sword  of  God- 
frey y  divided  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
haunch  ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel  fell  to  the 
ground,  while  the  other  was  transported  by  his  horse 
to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode 
against  his  antagonist,  "  I  devote  thy  head,"  he 
piously  exclaimed,  "  to  the  daemons  of  hell ;"  and 
that  head  was  instantly  cloven  to  the  breast  by  the 
resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  falchion.  But 
the  reality  or  report  of  such  gigantic  prowess*  must 
have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep  within  their 
walls  ;  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone,  the 
sword  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In 
the  slow  and  successive  labours  of  a  siege,  the 
crusaders  were  supine  and  ignorant,  without  skill  to 
contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or  industry  to  use, 
the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  assault.  In 
the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
emperor :  his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some 
Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels,  that  were  attracted  by 
religion  or  trade  to  the  coast  of  Syria :  the  stores 
were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and  the  com- 
munication difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or 
weakness  had  prevented  the  Franks  from  investing 
the  entire  circuit;  and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two 
gates  relieved  the  wants  and  recruited  the  garrison 
of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after  the 
ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by 
famine,  desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the 
crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their  success 
remote,  if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious 
Bohemond,  had  not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning 
and  deceit.  The  christians  of  Antioch  were  nume- 
rous and  discontented  :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado, 
had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  emir  and  the  com- 
mand of  three  towers  ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repent- 
ance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
the  foul  design  of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret 
correspondence,  for  their  mutual  interest,  was  soon 
established  between  Phirouz  and  the  prince  of 
Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the  council  of 
the  chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands.  But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch 
as  the  reward  of  his  service ;  and  the  proposal  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  envy,  was  at  length  ex- 
torted from  the  distress,  of  his  equals.  The  nocturnal 
surprise  was  executed  by  the  French  and  Norman 
princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the  scaling-ladders 
that  were  thrown  from  the  walls:  their  new  prose- 
lyte, after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother, 

equo  praesidebat  remisit  civitali.  (Robert.  Mori.  p.  50.)  Cujus  ense 
trajectus,  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci  :  nt  inferior  alter  in  urbem 
equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  Huiiiine  nataret.  (Radulpli.  Cadoui.  c.  53. 
p.  .104.)  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendis  viribnsof  Godfrey  ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  covers   it  by,  obstupuit   populus  facti    novitate 

mirabilis,  (I.  v.  e.  <i.  p.  701.)     Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared 

incredible  to  the  knights  of  that  age. 

t  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest    Tancred, 
who  imposed  silence  on  hiss<|uire.  (Radulpli.  Cadoni.  c,  53.) 
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embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ ;  the 
army  rushed  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems 
soon  found,  that,  although  mercy  was  hopeless, 
resistance  was  impotent.  But  the  citadel  still  re- 
fused to  surrender ;  and  the  victors  themselves  were 
speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  by  the  innu- 
merable forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who, 
with  twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the 
deliverance  of  Antioch.  Five  and  twenty  days  the 
christians  spent  on  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  and 
the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  and  the  sultan 
left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death.3 
Victory  of  the  In  this  extremity  they  collected  the 
A  DUSi098S'  re'ics  °f  their  strength,  sallied  from 
Juue  28.  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable 

day  annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and 
Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men.b  Their 
supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to  consider:  the 
human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were  the 
fearless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  surprise, 
the  discord,  perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful 
and  presumptuous  adversaries.  The  battle  is  de- 
scribed with  as  much  disorder  as  it  was  fought ;  but 
we  may  observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a  movable 
and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of 
Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand 
persons  ;  we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand 
guards,  who  were  cased,  the  horses  as  well  as  the 
men,  in  complete  steel. 
„.  .  ,    .        ,      In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege 

i  heir  famine  and  *  ° 

distress  at  An-  and  defence  of  Antioch,  the  crusaders 
were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or 
sunk  in  despair ;  cither  swelled  with  plenty  or 
emaciated  with  hunger.  A  speculative  reasoner 
might  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a  strong  and 
serious  influence  on  their  practice  ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  prepared  themselves  by  a  sober  and  vir- 
tuous life  for  the  daily  contemplation  of  martyrdom. 
Experience  blows  away  this  charitable  illusion : 
and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane  war  display 
such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as 
were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The 
grove  of  Daphne  no  longer  flourished ;  but  the 
Syrian  air  was  still  impregnated  with  the  same 
vices  ;  the  christians  were  seduced  by  every  tempta- 
tion0 that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates; 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  despised ;  and 
sermons  and  edicts  were  alike  fruitless  against 
those  scandalous  disorders,  not  less  pernicious  to 
military   discipline,  than   repugnant   to   evangelic 


a  After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franks, 
Abulpharagius  adds  the  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga ;  "  Non 
evasuriestis  nisi  per  gladium."  (Dynast,  p.  242.) 

b  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians, 
the  author  of  the  Gesta,  (p.  17.)  Robert  Monachus,  (p.  5C.)  Baldric,  (p. 
111.)  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  (p.  392.)  Guibert,  (p.  512.)  William  of 
Tyre,  (1.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  714.)  Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (c,  39.  p.  695.)  are  con- 
tent with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinita  multitudn,  immensum 
agmen,  iiinumer*  copiae  or  gentes,  which  correspond  with  the  /uera 
avapiOJitirmv  x'^'a<3ui/of  Anna  Comnena.  (Alexias,  I.  xi.  p.  318 — 320.) 
The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensis  at  200,000,  (I. 
iv.  c.  10.  p.  242.)  and  by  Radulphus  Cadomensis  at  400,000  horse,  (c.  72. 
p.  309.) 

«  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  au  archdeacon  of  royal  birth, 


purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  pos- 
session of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consumed  with 
wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  sub- 
sistence of  weeks  and  months :  the  desolate  country 
no  longer  yielded  a  supply  ;  and  from  that  country 
they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the 
besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion 
of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter, 
the  summer  heats,  unwholesome  food,  and  the  close 
imprisonment  of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and  al- 
ways disgustful ;  and  our  imagination  may  suggest 
the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources. 
The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly 
lavished  in  the  purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ; 
and  dreadful  must  have  been  the  calamities  of  the 
poor,  since,  after  paying  three  marks  of  silver  for  a 
goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,d  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses 
had  been  reviewed  in  the  camp  :  before  the  end  of 
the  siege  they  were  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and 
scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  service  could  be  mus- 
tered on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness  of  body  and 
terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  of  honour  and 
religion  was  subdued  by  the  desire  of  life.e  Among 
the  chiefs,  three  heroes  may  be  found  without  fear 
or  reproach :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  supported 
by  his  magnanimous  piety  ;  Bohemond  by  ambition 
and  interest;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  en- 
terprise of  Palestine.  But  the  count  of  Thoulouse 
and  Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntary  indis- 
position :  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  recalled  from 
the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church  ;  Hugh 
the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle, 
embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning 
to  France  ;  and  Stephen  count  of  Chartres  basely 
deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the  coun- 
cil in  which  he  presided.  The  soldiers  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  flight  of  William  viscount  of  Me- 
lun,  surnamed  the  Carpenter,  from  the  weighty 
strokes  of  his  axe  ;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized 
by  the  fall  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming 
Europe  against  Asia,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
penance  of  a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multitude  of 
recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  the  de- 
serters who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of 


who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

d  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  solidi  (fifteen  shillings)  at  Christ- 
mas to  two  marks,  (four  pounds,)  and  afterwards  much  higher:  a  kid 
or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money  :  in  the 
second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for  a 
piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
philosopher. 

e  Alii  multi,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemus ;  quia,  deleta  de  libro 
vita?,  praesenti  operi  non  sunt  inferenda.  (Will.  Tyr.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  71.5.) 
Guibert  (p.  518.  523.)  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Chartres. 
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Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius/  who  seemed  to 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  con- 
dition. They  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair  ; 
oaths  and  punishments  were  tried  without  effect ; 
and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  tire  to  their 
quarters. 

Le-end  of  the  Eor  their  salvation  and  victory,  they 
holy  lance.  Were  indebted  to  the  same  fanaticism 
which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  such 
a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies, 
and  miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the 
distress  of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  un- 
usual energy  audsuocess  :  St.  Ambrose  had  assured 
a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two  years  of  trial  must 
precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and  grace  ;  the 
deserters  were  stopped  by  the  presence  and  re- 
proaches of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised 
to  arise  and  combat  with  their  brethren  ;  the  Virgin 
bad  obtained  the  pardon  of  their^sins;  and  their 
confidence  was  revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  sea- 
sonable and  splendid  discovery  of  the  holy  lance. 
The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this  occasion  been 
admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused  ;  but  a  pious 
fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  conspiracy  of 
many  persons  ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  de- 
pend on  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  Of  the  diocese  of  Marseilles,  there 
was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  loose  manners,  and 
his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to  dis- 
close an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been 
thrice  reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful 
menace,  if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  commands 
of  heaven.  "  At  Antioch,"  said  the  apostle,  "  in 
the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near  the  high 
altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days, 
that  instrument  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  sal- 
vation, will  be  manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search 
and  ye  shall  find  :  bear  it  aloft  in  battle  ;  and  that 
mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the  souls  of  the  mis- 
creants." The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of  Puy, 
affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but 
the  revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Ray- 
mond, whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of 
the  apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the  holy 
lance.  The  experiment  was  resolved  ;  and  on  the 
third  day,  after  a  due  preparation  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  the  priests  of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve 
trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and 
his  chaplain  ;  and  the  church-doors  were  barred 
against  the  impetuous  multitude.  The  ground  was 
opened  in  the  appointed  place;  hut  the  workmen, 
who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search. 
In   the   evening,  when  count  Raymond  had  with- 

f  Sec  •h'!  proercai  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  victory 
of  Antioch,  ami  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  I.  xi.  p. 
::\7—?,27.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magnifies  the 
exploits  of  the  Latins. 

I  Tii<-  Mahometan  Aboalmauasen  (apt:d  do  Gaignes,  torn  ii    p.  ii. 


drawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began 
to  murmer,  Bartholemy,  in  his  shirt,  and  without 
his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the  pit  ;  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him  to 
secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  the  Saracen  lance  ; 
and  the  first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  was 
saluted  with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was 
drawn  from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusa- 
ders ;  their  anxious  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  gene- 
ral shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troops 
were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valour. 
Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  sentiments,  of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully  im- 
proved this  fortunate  revolution  by  every  aid  that 
discipline  and  devotion  could  afford.  The  soldiers 
were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with  an  injunction 
to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on 
themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch 
Mere  thrown  open  :  a  martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  I"  was 
chanted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks ; 
the  battle  array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  the  holy 
lance,  in  the  absence  of  Raymond,  was  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  The  influence  of  this 
relic  or  trophy  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and  perhaps 
by  the  enemies,  of  Christ  ;s  and  its  potent  energy 
was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or 
a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion.  Three 
knights,  in  white  garments  and  re- 
splendent arms,  either  issued,  or 
seemed  to  issue,  from  the  hills  :  the  voice  of  Ad- 
hemar,  the  pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as 
the  martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Mau- 
rice ;  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for 
doubt  or  scrutiny  ;  and  the  welcome  apparition 
dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of  a  fanatic 
army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and  triumph,  the 
revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles  was  unani- 
mously asserted  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  ser- 
vice was  accomplished,  the  personal  dignity  and 
liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  Thoulouse  derived 
from  the  custody  of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the 
envy,  and  awakened  the  reason,  of  his  rivals.  A 
Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philo- 
sophic spirit,  the  truth  of  the  legend,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  discovery,  and  the  character  of 
the  prophet ;  and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed 
their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  the  Provincials  de- 
fended their  national  palladium  with  clamours  and 
arms ;  and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and 
hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed  to  scruti- 
nize the  truth  and   merit  of  the  discovery.      The 

p.  95.)  is  more  correct  in  hit  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  chris- 
tians, Anna Comnma  ami  Abnlptraragius:  theGreeh  princes* confounds 

it  with  a  nail  of  the  cross;   (I.  xi.  p.  326.)  the  Jacobite  primate,  with 

St.  Peter's  staff,  (p.  242.) 
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prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled  the  author  to 
submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  A  pile  of  dry  faggots,  four  feet  high,  and 
fourteen  long,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  ;  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to  the  elevation  of 
thirty  cubits  ;  and  a  narrow  path  of  twelve  inches 
was  left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate 
priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed  ;  but  his  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched 
by  the  intense  heat ;  he  expired  the  next  day  ;  and 
the  logic  of  believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard 
to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  and  truth. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to  sub- 
stitute a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in  the  place 
of  the  holy  lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt 
and  oblivion.h  Yet  the  revelation  of  Antioch  is 
gravely  asserted  by  succeeding  historians ;  and 
such  is  the  progress  of  credulity,  that  miracles, 
most  doubtful  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  will 
be  received  with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  time  and  space. 
„,  „  ,         The    prudence   or   fortune    of    the 

The  state  of  the  r 

Turks  and  ca-     Franks  had  delayed  their  invasion  till 
ipiso     gyp.  t^e  jggjjjjg   0f  tjje  Turkish   empire.1 

Under  the  manly  government  of  the  three  first 
sultans,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  united  in  peace 
and  justice;  and  the  innumerable  armies  which 
they  led  in  person  were  equal  in  courage,  and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  barbarians  of  the  west. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of 
Malek  Shaw  was  disputed  by  his  four  sons  ;  their 
private  ambition  was  insensible  of  the  public  dan- 
ger; and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  the 
royal  vassals  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of  the 
true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight 
emirs  who  marched  with  the  standard  of  Kerboga, 
were  his  rivals  or  enemies  ;  their  hasty  levies  were 
drawn  from  the  towns  and  tents  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria ;  and  the  Turkish  veterans  were  em- 
ployed or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity of  weakness  and  discord,  to  recover  his 
ancient  possessions  ;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled  the  children  of  Ortok, 
and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  the  Fatimites.k  They  heard  with 
astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  christians  that 
had  passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  sieges  and  battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  the  adversaries  of  their  sect  and  monarchy. 
But  the  same  christians  were  the  enemies  of  the 
prophet  ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice  and 
Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was 
gradually  understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the  Nile. 


h  The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and 
the  strongest  conviction  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  fraud,  are  Raymond 
des  Agiles,  and  Radulphus  Cadomensis,  the  one  attached  tc  the  count 
of  Thoulouse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis 
presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  et  non  fraudem !  and  afterwards, 
Jnvenit  lanceam,  fallaciter  occultatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of  the  herd 
are  loud  and  strenuous. 

i  See  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  233,  &c.)  and  the  articles  of 
Barkiarok,  Muhammed,  Sangiar,  in  D'Herbelot. 


An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  embassies,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was  maintained 
between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the  camp  of  the 
Latins;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt 
declared  in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder, 
tone,  that  their  sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they 
would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  aside  their 
arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their 
lost  condition,  the  caliph  Mostali  despised  their 
arms  and  imprisoned  their  deputies ;  the  conquest 
and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to  solicit  those 
formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and  silk 
robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
in  his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first 
place  was  assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second 
to  Godfrey.  In  either  fortune  the  answer  of  the 
crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  disdained  to 
inquire  into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet :  whatsoever  was  his 
name  or  nation,  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was 
their  enemy  ;  and  instead  of  prescribing  the  mode 
and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was  only  by  a 
timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their 
sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance, 
or  deprecate  their  impending  and  irresistible  at- 
tack.! 

Yet  this    attack,   when   they   were 
....       •  ,         ,«.',.      De,ay of  tlie 

within  the  view   and   reach  ot   their        Franks, 

glorious  prize,  was  suspended   above         Juiy— 

ten  months  after  the  defeat  of  Ker-      A-  £  1099. 

May. 

boga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
crusaders  were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory ; 
and,  instead  of  marching  to  improve  the  conster- 
nation, they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  luxury, 
of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delay  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination. 
In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch,  the 
cavalry  was  annihilated  ;  many  thousands  of  every 
rank  had  been  lost  by  famine,  sickness,  and  deser- 
tion :  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  productive 
of  a  third  famine  ;  and  the  alternative  of  intemper- 
ance and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence,  which 
swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims. 
Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing 
to  obey  :  the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled 
by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at 
least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility  ;  the  fortune  of 
Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  envy.of  their 
companions  ;  the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for 
the  defence  of  their  new  principalities  ;  and  count 
Raymond  exhausted  his  troops   and   treasures  in 

k  The  emir,  or  sultan  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A.  H. 
489.  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria  p.  478.  De  Guignes, 
torn.  i.  p.  249.  from  Ahulfeda  and  Ben  Schounah.)  Jerusalem  ante 
adventum  vestrum  recuperavimus,  Turcos  ejecimus,  say  the  Fatimite 
ambassadors. 

1  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  crusaders, 
in  William  of  Tyre  (I.  iv.  c.  24.  1.  vi.  c.  19.)  and  Albert  Aquensis, 
(1.  iii.  c.  59.)  who  are  more  sensible  of  their  importance,  than  the  con- 
temporary writers. 
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an  idle  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  The 
■winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and  disorder ;  a 
sense  of  honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
spring  ;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible 
of  ambition  and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry 
clamours  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs.  In  the 
Their  march  to  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty 
j^D^um  host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Lao- 
May  13— Juoe6.  dicea  ;  about  forty  thousand  Latins, 
of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate 
service.  Their  easy  march  was  continued  between 
mount  Libanus  and  the  sea-shore  ;  their  wants 
were  liberally  supplied  by  the  coasting  traders  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  drew  large  contributions 
from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
Ca?sarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  Caesarea 
they  advanced  into  the  midland  country  ;  their 
clerks  recognized  the  sacred  geography  of  Lydda, 
Ramla,  Emaus,  and  Bethlem,  and  as  soon  as  they 
descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  forgot  their 
toils  and  claimed  their  reward."1 
c;„M  ,„j  „,.  Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputa- 

J>iege  and  con-  r 

quest  of  Jeru-     tion  from  the  number  and  importance 
a.  b.  1099.       of  her  memorable  sieges.     It  was  not 

June7-Julyl5.    tijj  after   &  jQng   an(j   0Dstjnate  contest 

that  Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the 
obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the 
most  accessible  plain.n  These  obstacles  were  di- 
minished in  the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks 
had  been  completely  destroyed  and  imperfectly 
restored  :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and  worship,  were 
for  ever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable 
than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though  some- 
what softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still 
strong  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the 
experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a  three  years'  pos- 
session, the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught  to 
discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects 
of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  honour  forbade 
them  to  resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's 
lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence :  his 
policy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  christians  by  the 
dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre; to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance  of 
temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and 
Arabians  ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 

m  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and  most 
accurately  traced,  in  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  .Jerusalem; 
'p.  17—07.;  un  des  meilleurs  morreaux,  sans  contredit,  qu'on  ait  dans 
'•:  ;.'enre.  'D'Anville,  Memoire  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27.) 

n  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist.  v.  II,  12,  13  )  who 
supposes,  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver"  had  provided  for  a  perpetual  state 
of  hostility  against  the  rest  of  mankind. 

o  The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudi- 
tion by  the  French  author  of  the  F.sprit  des  Croisades,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
368—  388 .)  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  Jotephtu  collect*  1,300,000  Jews;  that  they  are  stated  by 
Tacitus  himself  :it  600,000:  and  that  the  largest  defalcation,  that  Ins 
accepimug  can  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the 
Roman  army. 


besieged  were  more  numerous  than  the  besieging 
army.0  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbers 
of  ;the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole 
circumference  of  four  thousand  yards,  (about  two 
English  miles  and  a  half,?)  to  what  useful  purpose 
should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben 
Himmon  and  torrent  of  Cedron,0  or  approached  the 
precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  from  whence  they 
had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear?  Their  siege  was 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
erected  his  standard  on  the  first  swell  of  mount 
Calvary :  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred  and 
the  two  Roberts  ;  and  count  Raymond  established 
his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount 
Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  crusaders 
made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic  hope  of  bat- 
tering down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal 
force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the 
camp:  the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was 
deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious 
stratagems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were  found  to 
be  the  only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the 
siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they 
were  forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish.  A  re- 
petition of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be 
imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the  stony  soil 
of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer 
season  ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved, 
as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and 
aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is  equally 
destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building : 
but  some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by 
the  crusaders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted 
grove  of  Tasso,1"  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber 
was  transported  to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and 
dexterity  of  Tancred:  and  the  engines  were  framed 
by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed 
in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were 
constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse, 
and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the 
most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected,  parts  of 
the  fortification.  Raymond's  tower  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful ;  the  enemies  were 

p  Maiindrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit 
of  4630  paces,  or  4167  English  yards:  (p.  109,  110.)  from  an  authentic 
plan,  D'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960  French 
Urines,  (p.  23—29.)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract.  For  the  topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,  see  Iteland.  (Palestina,  torn.  ii.  p.  832—860.) 

q  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in 
summer,  and  of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe.  (Reland,  torn.  i. 
p.  294.  300.)  Both  strangers  and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of 
water,  which  in  time  of  war  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  the 
city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct,  and  cisterns 
for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoe  or 
Btbam,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin,(  in  Vit.Saladin.  p.  238  ) 

r  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  canto  xiii.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to 
observe  how  Tasso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of 
the  siege. 
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driven  by  his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the  draw- 
bridge was  let  down  ;  and  on  a  Friday  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every 
side  by  the  emulation  of  valour;  and  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar, 
the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
In  the  pillage  of  public  and  private  wealth,  the 
adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the 
great  mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and  dis- 
played the  generosity,  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  christians :  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacable 
rage :  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre  ;s  and  the  infection  of  the 
dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After 
seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in 
their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude 
of  captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded 
them  to  spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross, 
Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments  of  com- 
passion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity 
of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe- 
conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.1  The  holy 
sepulchre  was  now  free ;  and  the  bloody  victors 
prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and 
barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble 
posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst 
the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  stone 
which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and 
bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  monu- 
ment of  their  redemption.  This  union  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered by  two  philosophers  ;  by  the  one,u  as  easy 
and  natural  ;  by  the  other,"  as  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble. Perhaps  it  is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the 
same  persons  and  the  same  hour :  the  example  of 
the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of  his 
companions  ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they 
purified  their  minds  ;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the 
most  ardent  in  slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  fore- 
most in  the  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Election  and  EiSht   davs   after    this    memorable 

reign  of  Godfrey    event,  which  pope  Urban  did  not  live 

of  Bouillon,  r    r 

A.  D.  1099.  to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to 
a.  i.  1100.  tne  election  of  a  king,  to  guard  and 

July  is.  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 

Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had 
retired  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they 
strove  to  regain  by  a  second  crusade  and  an  honour- 

s  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen.  )>.  363.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  2-13.)  and 
M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  99.)  from  Aboulmahasen. 

t  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named 
Castellum  Pisanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daimbert.  It  is  still  the 
citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of 
the  Dead  sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia.  (D'Auville,  p.  19 — 23.)  It  was  like- 
wise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  7ri/p-yoc  iraij.fieyeOe'iaTOf. 

«  Hume,  iu  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  312.  octavo 
edition. 


able  death.  Baldwin  was  established  at  Edessa,  and 
Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and  two  Roberts,  the  duke 
of  Normandy*  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  preferred 
their  fair  inheritance  in  the  west  to  a  doubtful  com- 
petition or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own 
followers,  and  the  free,  the  just,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  army,  proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  champions  of  Chris- 
tendom. His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full 
of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a  city  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout 
pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  con- 
tented himself  with  the  modest  title  of  Defender 
and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  government 
of  a  single  year,2  too  short  for  the  public  happiness, 
was  interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons 
to  the  field,  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sultan 
of  Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who 
was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  sealed 
the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  sig- 
nalized the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in 
this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars. 
Some  glory  might  be  derived  from  Battle  of 
the  prodigious  inequality  of  numbers,  ^iT'iogg 
though  I  shall  not  count  the  myriads  August  12. 
of  horse  and  foot  on  the  side  of  the  Fatimites  ;  but, 
except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or  blacks,  who 
were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the  bar- 
barians of  the  south  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and 
afforded  a  pleasing  comparison  between  the  active 
valour  of  the  Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of 
the  natives  of  Egypt.  After  suspending  before  the 
holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan, 
the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced  his 
departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with 
the  gallant  Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two 
thousand  foot-soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 
His  sovereignty  was  soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy, 
the  only  one  against  whom  Godfrey  was  a  coward. 
Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled  both  in 
council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  the  last 
plague  of  Antioch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  pre- 
served only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character : 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  required  that  the 
choice  of  a  bishop  should  precede  that  of  a  king. 
The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch 
were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy  :  the  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach 
of  heresy  or  schism  ;a  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of 
their  deliverers,  the  oriental  christians  regretted  the 
tolerating  government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 
Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained 

x  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  l'Histoire  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  54.  p.  345, 
346. 

y  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials 
to  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown  ;  but  the 
honest  voice  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition  and 
revenge  (Villehardoiiin,  No.  136  )  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He  died 
at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

z  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  &c.  in  William  of  Tyre, 
1.  ix.  c.  1 — 12.  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  first 
crusade.  a  Reuaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 
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in  the  secret  policy  of  Rome:  lie  brought  a  fleet  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  installed,  without  a  competitor,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  head  of  the  church.  The  new  patri- 
arch6 immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  victorious 
pilgrims ;  and  both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  sub- 
mitted to  receive  at  his  hands  the  investiture  of  their 
feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this  sufficient ;  Daim- 
bert  claimed  the  immediate  property  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa:  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous  refusal, 
the  hero  negociated  with  the  priest ;  a  quarter  of 
either  city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the  modest 
bishop  was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  reversion  of 
the  rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without  children, 
or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo 
or  Damascus. 

The  kingdom  of     Without  this  indulgence,  the  con- 
Jerusalem,       querorwould  have  almost  been  stripped 

A.  D.  1099-1137.  M  . 

of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted 
only  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty 
villages  and  towns  of  the  adjacent  country/  Within 
this  narrow  verge,  the  Mahometans  were  still  lodged 
in  some  impregnable  castles ;  and  the  husbandman, 
the  traders,  and  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed  to  daily 
and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself,  and  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and 
cousin,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins 
breathed  with  more  ease  and  safety ;  and  at  length 
they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel.d  After  the 
reduction  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tri- 
poli, Tyre,  and  Ascalon,e  which  were  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway/  the  range  of 
sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
was  possessed  by  the  christian  pilgrims.  If  the 
prince  of  Antioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the 
counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli  owned  themselves  the 
vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  :  the  Latins  reigned 


b  See  the  claims  of  tlie  patriarch  Daimhert,  in  William  of  Tyre, 
i\.  ix.  c.  15—18.  x.  4.  7.9.)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candour  the 
independence  of  the  conrjuerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

c  Willielm.  Tyr.  I.  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hicrosolymitanaof  Jacobus 
a  Vitriaco.  (I.  i.e.  21—50.)  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Cruris  of  Marinus 
Sanatus,  (I.  iii.  p.  1.)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

<i  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin, 
gave  David  an  army  of  1,300,000,  or  1,574,(100  fighting  men;  which' 
with  the  addition  of  women,  children,  and  slaves,  may  imply  a  popu- 
lation of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and 
thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  LeClerc  (Comment  on  2d  Samuel 
xxiv.  and  1st  Chronicles  xxi.)  aestuat  angusto  in  limite,  and  mutters 
his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dangerous  suspicion  ! 

e  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great  his- 
tory of  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  book,  and 
more  briefly  told  by  Bernardus  Thesaurarius.  [ie  Acquisitione  Tense 
Hsjictaf,  c.  89—98.  p.  732—740.)  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  tomes  of  Yfuratori. 

f  Cluidam  populus  tie  intulil  occidentis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  ea 
parte  que  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xi.  c.  14.  p.  804.) 
marks  their  course  per  Britanuicum  mare  ct  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Sidon. 

I  Beoelatliir,  apnddeGuignes,  Hist  da  Hunt,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  150, 
151.  A.  D.  1127.     Me  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 

».  S-inut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mid  lliefi  of  female  succession, 
in   a   land,    hostibus  circumdata,   ubi    ciuicta   virilia    et.   virtuosi    esse 

deberent  Yet.  at  the  summons,  anil  with  the  approbation,  of  her  feudal 
lord    a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and  champion. 

'Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  &c.;  See  in  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i. 
p.  441 — 471.,  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties,  which 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Liynages  </'  (Jul renter. 


beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  four  cities  of  Hems, 
Hamah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the  only 
relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria.8  The 
laws  and  language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the 
French  nation  and  Latin  church,  were  introduced 
into  these  transmarine  colonies.  According  to  the 
feudal  jurisprudence,  the  principal  states  and  sub- 
ordinate baronies,  descended  in  the  line  of  male 
and  female  succession:11  but  the  children  of  the 
first  conquerors,;  a  motley  and  degenerate  race, 
were  dissolved  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  the 
arrival  of  new  crusaders  from  Europe  was  a  doubt- 
ful hope  and  a  casual  event.  The  service  of  the 
feudal  tenures k  was  performed  by  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two 
hundred  more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of 
Tripoli ;  and  each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field 
by  four  squires  or  archers  on  horseback.1  Five 
thousand  and  seventy-five  Serjeants,  most  probably 
foot  soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the  churches  and 
cities  ;  and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  a  slender 
defence  against  the  surrounding  myriads  of  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.1"  But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jeru- 
salem was  founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,"  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;°  on  the 
strange  association  of  a  monastic  and  military  life, 
which  fanaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy 
must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe 
aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess  the  vows, 
of  these  respectable  orders ;  their  spirit  and  disci- 
pline were  immortal  ;  and  the  speedy  donation  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors/  enabled 
them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity 
of  the  convent  soon  evaporated  in  the  exercise  of 
arms :  the  world  was  scandalized  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  corruption,  of  these  christian  soldiers  ■ 
their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  endangered  by  their  jealous  emula- 


i  They  were  called  by  derision  Poullains,  Pullani,  and  their  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v. 
p.  535.  and  Observations  stir  Joinville,  p.  84,  85.  Jacob,  a  Vitriaco, 
Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  67.  72.  and  Sanut,  1.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  182.) 
Illustrium  virorum  qui  ad  Terra?  Sanctae  ....  hberatiniiem  in  ipsa 
manserunt  degeneres  filii  ....  in  deliciis  enutriti,  molles  et  erl'cenii- 
nati,  &c. 

k  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem. 
(c.  324.  326— 331.)  Sanut  (I.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  174.)  reckons  only  518 
knights,  and  5775  followers. 

1  The  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each  ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which 
extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposi- 
tion. 

m  Vet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  barons  brought  a  volun- 
tary aid;  decentem  comitivam  militum  juxta  statu  in  suum. 

n  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xviii.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  relates  the  ignoble  origin, 
and  early  insolence,  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  (See  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  l'agi,  Critica, 
A.  V.  1099.  No.  14—18.)  They  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  about 
the  year  1120;  the  hospital  mas  mater;  the  temple,  filia  ;  the  Teu- 
tonic order  was  founded  A.  D.  1190.  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  (Mosheim, 
Institut.  p   389,  390.) 

o  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laudc  Novae  Militia.'  Templi,  composed  A.  D, 
1132-1136.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  547-563.  edit.  Mnbilloii,  Venet. 
1750.  Such  an  encomium,  which  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  tem- 
plars, would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

P  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  544.  He  assigns  to  the  hospitalers 
19,000,  to  the  templars  0000,  maneria,  a  word  of  much  higher  import 
fas  Ducange  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  English  than  in  the  French 
idiom.     Manor  is  a  lordship,  manoir  a  dwelling. 
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tion.  But  in  their  most  dissolute  period,  the 
knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  maintained  their 
fearless  and  fanatic  character :  they  neglected  to 
live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of 
Christ ;  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and 
offspring  of  the  crusades,  has  been  transplanted  by 
this  institution  from  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  isle 
of  Malta.i 

Assise  of  Jerusa.      The  sPirit  of  freedom,  which  per- 
lem,  vades  the  feudal  institutions,  was  felt 

A.  D.  1099-1369.  ,        .  , • 

in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volun- 
teers of  the  cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the 
most  deserving  of  his  peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of 
Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson  or  example,  a  model 
of  political  liberty  was  introduced  :  and  the  laws  of 
the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest 
source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of 
those,  whose  obedience  they  require,  and  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  designed.  No  sooner  had  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme  magis- 
trate, than  he  solicited  the  public  and  private 
advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best 
skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe. 
From  these  materials,  with  the  counsel  and  appro- 
bation of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem/ 
a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the 
patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  depo- 
sited in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  im- 
provements of  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully 
consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful  question  arose  in 
the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and 
city,  all  was  lost:s  the  fragments  of  the  written  law 
were  preserved  by  jealous  tradition '  and  variable 
practice  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of  John  d'Ibelin, 
count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories;" 
and  the  final  revision  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus.x 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  con- 
stitution were  maintained  by  two  tri- 
bunals of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper 
court,  the  court  of  the  barons.     Of  these  the  four 

q  In  the  three  last  books  of  the  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe, 
par  l'Abbe  de  Vertot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  subsequent  books  pursue  their  emigra- 
tions to  Rhodes  and  Malta. 

r  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with 
Beaumanoir's  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690.  in 
folio,)  and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thaumas  de  la  Thaumassiere,  with  a 
comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in  1735, 
at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

s  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  tut  perdu,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of 
the  Assise,  (c.  281.)  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Saladin  ;  the 
queen  and  the  principal  christians  departed  in  peace;  and  a  code  so 
precious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avariceof  the  conquerors. 
1  have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  authenticate 
the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestine. 

t  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  king  Amauri, 
(A.  D.  1195—1205.)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing; 
and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit  ne  seroit-il  ja  nul  borjois 
son  pareill,  ne  null  sage  homme  lestre,  (c.  281.) 

"  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'Ibelin,  was  count  of  Jaffa  and 
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most  conspicuous  were  the  prince  of  Galilee,  the 
lord  of  Sidon  and  Caesarea,  and  the  counts  of  Jaffa 
and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and 
marshal/  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers 
and  judges  of  each  other.  But  all  the  nobles,  who 
held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown,  were 
entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king's  court ;  and 
each  baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the 
subordinate  assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The 
connexion  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honourable  and 
voluntary  :  reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor, 
protection  to  the  dependent ;  but  they  mutually 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neglect 
or  dissolved  by  injury.  The  cognisance  of  marriages 
and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and 
usurped  by  the  clergy  ;  but  the  civil  and  criminal 
causes  of  the  nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenure  of 
their  fiefs,  formed  the  proper  occupation  of  the  su- 
preme court.  Each  member  was  the  judge  and 
guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was 
his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the 
lawful  claims  of  the  lord  :  but  if  an  unjust  superior 
presumed  to  violate  the  freedom  or  property  of  a 
vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood  forth  to  maintain 
his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly  affirmed 
his  innocence  and  his  wrongs  ;  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  liberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after 
a  fruitless  demand,  their  own  service  ;  rescued  their 
brother  from  prison  ;  and  employed  every  weapon 
in  his  defence,  without  offering  direct  violence  to 
the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in 
their  eyes.2  In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders, the  advocates  of  the  court  were  subtle  and 
copious  ;  but  the  use  of  argument  and  evidence  was 
often  superseded  by  judicial  combat ;  and  the  Assise 
of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many  cases  this  barbarous 
institution,  which  has  been  slowly  abolished  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  Law  of  judicial 
in  all  criminal  cases,  which  affected  combats. 
the  life,  or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  person  ;  and  in 
all  civil  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one 
mark  of  silver.  It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases 
the  combat  was  the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who, 
except  in  a  charge  of  treason,  avenged  his  personal 
injury,  or  the  death  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  a 
right  to  represent ;  but  wherever,  from  the  nature  of 

Ascalon,  lord  of  Barnth  (Berytns)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  D.  12G6. 
(Sanut.  I.  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  5.  8.)  The  family  of  Ibeliti,  which  descended 
from  a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished 
in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  (see  the  Lignages  de  ca  Mer,  or  d'Outre- 
mer,  c.  6.  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book, 
which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) 

x  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island:  the 
work  was  finished  the  third  of  November  1369,  sealed  with  four  seals, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia.  (See  the  preface  to  the 
Assises.) 

y  The  cautious  John  d'Ibelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that  Tri. 
poli  is  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  concerning  the 
right  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  (c.  323.) 

z  Entre  seiguor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi  ;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  que 
l'homrne  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  toutes  choses,  (c.  206.)  Tous 
les  homines  dudit  rnyaume  sont  par  ladite  Assise  tenus  Ies  tins  as 
autres  ....  et  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  metle  main  ou  face 
mettre  au  cors  ou  au  fie  d'aucun  d'yatis  sans  esgard  et  sans  connois- 
sance  de  court,  que  tous  les  autres  doivent  venir  devant  le  seignor,  &c. 
(212.)  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  freedom. 
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the  charge,  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fact.  In 
civil  cases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means 
of  establishing  the  claim  of  the  demandant ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  produce  witnesses  who  had,  or 
assumed  to  have,  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  com- 
bat was  then  the  privilege  of  the  defendant;  because 
he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  perjury 
to  take  away  his  right.  He  came  therefore  to  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  not  then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the 
combat  was  received,  nor  as  making  negative  evi- 
dence ;  (according  to  the  supposition  of  Montes- 
quieu ;a)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle 
was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the 
redress  of  an  injury  ;  and  the  judicial  combat  was 
fought  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions  were  only 
allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  maimed  or  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was 
death  to  the  person  accused,  or  to  the  champion  or 
witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser  himself :  but  in 
civil  cases,  the  demandant  was  punished  with  in- 
famy and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  witness  and 
champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  In  many 
cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or 
to  refuse  the  combat:  but  two  are  specified,  in 
which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge  ; 
if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who 
unjustly  claimed  any  portion  of  their  lord's  demesnes ; 
or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  impeach  the 
judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court.  He  might  im- 
peach them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous : 
in  the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  ab- 
sent :  a  single  defeat  was  followed  by  death  and 
infamy  ;  and  where  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adventure  the 
trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtilty 
of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to 
elude,  than  to  facilitate,  the  judicial  combat,  which 
he  derives  from  a  principle  of  honour  rather  than  of 
superstition.6 
Coon  of  bur.  Among  the  causes  which  enfran- 
gesses.  chised  the  plebeians  from  the  yoke  of 
feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of 
Palestine  are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they 
may  be  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  had  escaped  from 
their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their 
stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.     It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of 

a  See  l'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  In  th«  forty  years  since  its  pub- 
lication, no  work  has  been  more  read  and  criticised;  arid  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  it  has  excited,  is  not  the  least  of  our  obligations  to  the 
author. 

t>  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence, 
fc.  HO— 111.,  I  ;im  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surveyed  the  philo. 
sophic  history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched : 
the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  felt  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

c  Louis  If  Grof,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in 
France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  1108.)  after  Cod- 
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Jerusalem,  that  after  instituting,  for  his  knights 
and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in  which  he  presided 
himself,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a  second 
tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented  by 
his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior  court 
extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
was  composed  of  a  select  number  of  the  most  dis- 
creet and  worthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn  to  judge, 
according  to  the  laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
their  equals.0  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated 
by  the  kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above 
thirty  similar  corporations  were  founded  before  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  Another  class 
of  subjects,  the  Syrians,4  or  oriental 
christians,  were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy, 
and  protected  by  the  toleration  of  the  state.  God- 
frey listened  to  their  reasonable  prayer,  that  they 
might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws.  A 
third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited 
and  domestic  jurisdiction  :  the  sworn  members  were 
Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and  religion  ;  but  the 
office  of  the  president  (in  Arabic,  of  the  rais)  was 
sometimes  exercised  by  the  viscount  of  the  city. 
At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  villains  and 
the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  stran-  slaves. 
yers,  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  condescends  to  men- 
tion the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants  of  the  land 
and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally 
considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The  relief  or 
protection  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  care  of  the  legislator ;  but  he  dili- 
gently provides  for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed 
for  the  punishment,  of  the  fugitives.  Like  hounds, 
or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  the  lawful  owner, 
they  might  be  lost  and  claimed  :  the  slave  and  fal- 
con were  of  the  same  value  ;  but  three  slaves,  or 
twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price 
of  the  war-horse;  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  animal.e 


CHAP.  LIX. 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  empire. — Numbers,  pas- 
sage, and  event,  of  the  second  and  third  crusades. 
— St.  Bernard. — Reign  of  Saladin  in  Egypt  and 
Syria. — His  conquest  of  Jerusalem. — Naval  cru- 
sades.— Richard  the  first  of  England. — Pope  Inno- 
cent the  third  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  crusades. 
— The  emperor  Frederic  the  second. — Louis  the 
ninth  of  France  ;  and  the  two  last  crusades. — Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Latins  or  Franks  by  the  Mamalukes. 

frey  of  Bouillon.  (Assises,  c.  2.  324.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson.  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p. 
30—30.  251—265.  quarto  edition.) 

A  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  will 
understand  by  the  peuple  des  Suriens,  the  oriental  christians,  Mel. 
chites,  Jacobites,  or  Nestorians,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  trie 
Arabic  language,  (vol.  iv.  p.  693.) 

e  Seethe  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  (310,  311,  312.)  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1350,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  Hie 
same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  1  understand,  from  a  late  pub. 
licalion,  (of  his  Book  of  Account,)  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was  riot 
less  exorbitant  in  England. 
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Success  of  ^N  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  his- 
a  T)^oq7— ins  *orv'  *  should  perhaps  compare  the 
emperor  Alexius*  to  the  jackall,  who 
is  said  to  follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leav- 
ings, of  the  lion.  Whatever  had  been  his  fears 
and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the  first  crusade,  they 
were  amply  recompensed  by  the  subsequent  benefits 
which  he  derived  from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks. 
His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  con- 
quest of  Nice  ;  and  from  this  threatening  station 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.  While  the  crusaders, 
with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  the  midland  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek  improved  the  favour- 
able occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were 
recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks 
were  driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios ; 
the  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the  empire, 
which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  The  churches  resumed  their  splen- 
dour ;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  the 
desert  country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  chris- 
tians, who  were  gently  removed  from  the  more 
distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the 
deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but,  by  the 
Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  reproach  of 
treason  and  desertion.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  his  throne ;  but  he  had  promised  to 
assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with 
his  troops  and  treasures  :  his  base  retreat  dissolved 
their  obligations ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the 
instrument  of  their  victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title 
of  their  just  independence.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his  obsolete  claims 
over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;b  but  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  possession, 
and  more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great  army 
of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed  ;  the 
principality  of  Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by 
the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond  :  his  ransom 
had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy  debt ;  and  his 
Norman  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress, 
Bohemond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of 
leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the 


a  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p.  321 — 325.  1.  xiv.  p.  419.;  his  Cilician  war  against 
Tancred  and  Bohemond,  p.  328-312. ;  the  war  of  Epirus,  with  tedious 
prolixity,  1.  xii.  xiii.  p.  345—406. ;  the  death  of  Bohemond,  1.  xiv. 
p.  419. 

b  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted  however  to  a  nominal  depen- 
dence, and  in  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions,  (one  is  still  legible  in  the 
church  of  Bethlem,)  they  respectfully  placed  before  their  own  the 
name  of  the  reigning  emperor.  (Ducange,  Dissertations  sur  Joinville, 
xxvii.  p.  319.) 

c  Anna  Comnena  adds,  that  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut 
up  with  a  dead  cock;  arid  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is 
unknown  to  the  Latins. 

d  A7ro  ev\r\i,  in  the  Byzantine  geography,  must  mean  England  ; 
yet  we  are  more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not 
suffer  him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom.  (Ducange,  Not.  ad 
Alexiad.  p.  41.) 

e  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad,  1.  xiii.  p.  406—416.)  is  an  origi. 
nal  and  curious  piece,  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good 
map  of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 
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faithful  Tancred  ;  of  arming  the  west  against  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  of  executing  the  design 
which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and  example  of 
his  father  Guiscard.  His  embarkation  was  clan- 
destine ;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess 
Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea,  closely  secreted  in 
a  coffin.c  But  his  reception  in  France  was  dignified 
by  the  public  applause,  and  his  marriage  with  the 
king's  daughter  :  his  return  was  glorious,  since  the 
bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his  veteran 
command  ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assem- 
bled from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.d  The 
strength  of  Durazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the 
progress  of  famine,  and  approach  of  winter,  eluded 
his  ambitious  hopes  ;  and  the  venal  confederates 
were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace6 
suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  were 
finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom 
neither  oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal, 
nor  prosperity  could  satiate.  His  children  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principality  of  Antioch ;  but  the 
boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was 
clearly  stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Mal- 
mistra  were  restored  to  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they  possessed  the  entire 
circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The 
Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roumf  was  separated  on  all 
sides  from  the  sea  and  their  mussulman  brethren  ; 
the  power  of  the  sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories, 
and  even  the  defeats,  of  the  Franks ;  and  after  the 
loss  of  Nice,  they  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or 
Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town  above  three 
hundred  miles  from  Constantinople.?  Instead  of 
trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Comnenian  princes 
waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  first 
crusade  prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  Expeditions  by 
emigrations  marched  by  land  from  the  carusadee  "* 
west  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.     The    *• D-  "0I • 

the  second,  of 

soldiers  and   pilgrims   of  Lombardy,  Conrad  in.  and 
France,  and   Germany,  were  excited    a.  d.  1147. 
by  the  example  and   success  of  the  f^t*'  of  Fre" 
first  crusade.h     Forty-eight  years  after      A  D  u89. 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  emperor, 
and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  third,  and  Louis 
the  seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  sup- 
port the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.'     A  grand 


f  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  part  ii.)  the 
history  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last  are 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Jiovm. 

g-  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo, 
with  the  ambiguous  title  of  Kw/uowoXir,  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Vet  St.  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (7r\ritfos)  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three  leagues  from  the  mountains, 
and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato's  tomb.  (Abulfeda,  tabul. 
xvii.  p.  303.  vers.  Reiske;  and  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schnltens 
from  Ibn  Said.) 

h  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena. 
(Alexias,  1.  xi.  p.  331,  &c.  and  the  eighth  book  of  Albert  Aquensis.) 

i  For  the  second  crusade,  of  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  see  William 
of  Tyre,  (I.  xvi.  c.  18—29.)  Otho  of  Frisingen,  (I.  i.  c.  34—45.  59,  60.) 
Matthew  Paris,  (Hist.  Major,  p.  68.)  Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist.  Ger. 
manicae,  p.  372,  373.)  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum  a  Duchesne,  torn, 
iv.  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  6.  p.  41— 48.  Cinnamus,  1.  ii. 
p.  41-49. 
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Their  numbers. 


division  of  the  third  crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,k  who  sympathised  with  his 
brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the  common  loss 
of  Jerusalem.  These  three  expeditions  may  be 
compared  in  their  resemblance  of  the  greatness  of 
numbers,  their  passage  through  the  Greek  empire, 
and  the  nature  and  event  of  their  Turkish  warfare, 
and  a  brief  parallel  may  save  the  repetition  of  a 
tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it  may  seem, 
a  regular  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  effects; 
and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the  defence  or  re- 
cover}* of  the  Holy  Land,  would  appear  so  many 
faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  pil- 
grims, the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  un- 
equal in  fame  and  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  his  fellow-adventurers.  At  their  head  were 
displayed  the  banners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  ;  the  first  a  descendant  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of  the  Brunswick 
line :  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince, 
transported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  trea- 
sures and  ornaments  of  his  church  and  palace;  and 
the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen 
of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate  their  un- 
finished vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of 
their  followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns ; 
and  if  the  first  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  persons,  the  second  might  possibly  amount 
to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot.1  The  armies  of  the  second  crusade  might 
have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Asia:  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Germany  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  both  the  rank  and 
personal  characters  of  Conrad  and  Louis,  gave  a 
dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to  their 
force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
feudatory  chiefs.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and 
that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of  seventy 
thousand  knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants 
in  the  field  ;m  and  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the 
peasant  infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the 
priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full 
account  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  west,  from  Rome  to  Britain, 
was  called  into  action  ;  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after 
a  tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the 

k  For  the  third  crusade  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac. 
Angel.  I.  ii.  c.  3-8.  p.  257-266.  Struv.  (Corpus  Hist.  Germ.  414.) 
and  two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino,  (in  Scriptor. 
Freher.  torn.  i.  p.  406—416.  edit.  Struv.)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Expe. 
ditione  Asiatici  Fred.  I.  (in  Canisii  Antirj.  Lection,  torn.  iii.  p  ii.  p. 
49$— 028.  edit.  Basnage.) 

I  Anne,  who  states  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100,000 
foot,  calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of 
Flanders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families, 
and  possessions  of  the  I-atin  princes. 

■r,  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  70,000  loricati  in 
each  of  the  armies. 

n  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamti",  (cvvevn- 
tnvTci  ;ivpia4<r,)  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo  apud  Ducange  and 
Cionanium,  with  the  more  precise  sum  of  000,556.     Why  must  there- 


endless  and  formidable  computation."  In  the  third 
crusade,  as  the  French  and  English  preferred  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  host  of  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower 
of  the  German  chivalry  :  sixty  thousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the 
emperor  in  the  plains  of  Hungary  ;  and  after  such 
repetitions,  we  shall  no  longer  be  startled  at  the  six 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credulity  has  as- 
cribed to  this  last  emigration.0  Such  extravagant 
reckonings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  contem- 
poraries ;  but  their  astonishment  most  strongly  bears 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  enormous  though 
indefinite  multitude.  The  Greeks  might  applaud 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  stratagems 
of  war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  French  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;B  and  the  strangers  are  described  as  an  iron 
race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  darted  fire  from  their 
eyes,  and  spit  blood  like  water  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females 
rode  in  the  attitude  and  armour  of  men  ;  and  the 
chief  of  these  Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and 
buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Golden-footed 
Dame. 
II.   The  numbers  and  character  of  D         ... 

Passage  through 

the  strangers  was  an  object  of  terror  the  Greek  em. 
to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sen- 
timent of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred. 
This  aversion  was  suspended  or  softened  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  Turkish  power  ;  and  the  invec- 
tives of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our  more  candid 
belief,  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissembled  their 
insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their 
rashness,  and  opened  to  their  ardour  the  road  of 
pilgrimage  and  conquest.  But  when  the  Turks 
had  been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast,  when 
the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded  the  distant 
sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western  bar- 
barians, who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered 
the  safety,  of  the  empire.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  were  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the 
passions  were  always  impetuous,  and  often  male- 
volent ;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a 
mischievous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter, 
who,  without  merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant, 
and  occupy  his  throne.  It  was  secretly,  and  per- 
haps tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and  people  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by 

fore  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of  90,000?  Does  not  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  xix. 
in  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  462.)  exclaim, 

Numerum  si  poscere  quaeras, 

Milli.i  millena  inilites  agmen  erat. 
o  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  Stade;  (apud  Stru- 
vium,  p.  414.)  iny  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viterlio, 
Arnold  of  Liibrek,  apud  emidem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  169.  p.  804.) 
The  original  writers  are  silent.  The  Mahometans  gave  him  200,000, 
or  260,000,  men  (Bohadin,  m  Vit  Salad  in.  p.  110.) 

p  I  must  observe,  that  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  subjects 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  orientals  Aln. 
manni.  Tin  Lechi  and  Tzecili  of  Ciniiamns  are  the  Poles  and  Bohe- 
mians; and  it  is  for  the  French  that  he  reserves  the  ancient  appellation 
of  Germans.     He  likewise  names  the  Bpirrui,  or  Dpiruwoi. 
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every  species  of  injury  and  oppression  ;  and  their 
want  of  pi  udence  and  discipline  continually  afforded 
the  pretence  or  the  opportunity.  The  western  mon- 
archs  had  stipulated  a  safe  passage  and  fair  market 
in  the  country  of  their  christian  brethren  ;  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages  ;  and  the 
poorest  soldier  of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished 
with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated 
by  treachery  and  injustice;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession  of 
a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer  truth  to 
his  country.^  Instead  of  an  hospitable  reception, 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  closely  barred  against  the  crusaders  ;  and  the 
scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets 
from  the  walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might 
excuse  this  timid  jealousy  ;  but  the  common  duties 
of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread  ;  and 
should  Manuel  be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance, 
he  is  guilty  of  coining  base  money  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In  every  step  of  their 
march  they  were  stopped  or  misled  :  the  governors 
had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break 
down  the  bridges  against  them  :  the  stragglers  were 
pillaged  and  murdered  ;  the  soldiers  and  horses 
were  pierced  in  the  woods  by  arrows  from  an  in- 
visible hand  ;  the  sick  were  burnt  in  their  beds  ; 
and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets  along 
the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the 
champions  of  the  cross,  who  were  not  endowed 
with  evangelical  patience  ;  and  the  Byzantine 
princes,  who  had  provoked  the  unequal  conflict, 
promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of  these  for- 
midable guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia/ 
rewarded  the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  deplored 
the  hard  necessity  that  had  stained  his  sword  with 
any  drops  of  christian  blood.  In  their  intercourse 
with  the  rnonarchs  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious 
trial,  They  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview 
the  seat  of  Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne 
of  Manuel  ;s  but  no  sooner  had  the  French  king 
transported  his  army  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  than 
he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  conference,  unless 
his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  either 
on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic, 
the  ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult: 
like  the  successors  of  Constantine,  they  styled 
themselves  emperors  of  the  Romans;1  and  firmly 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  title  and  dignity. 

q  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  crusade,  but  in  the  third  he  com- 
manded against  the  Franks  the  important  post  of  Philippopolis.  Cin- 
uamus  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 

r  The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while  the 
anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen,  (culpa 
nostra.)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed  only  by 
such  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learn  the 
pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

s  Xtiafiu\t]  e<5pa,  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
SaWioi/.  Ducange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  country  from 
such  ignominy,  (sur  Joinville,  dissertat.  xxvii.  p.  317—320.)  Louis 
afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  aequo,  not  ex  equo,  accord- 
ing to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 


Turkish  warfare. 


The  first  of  these  representatives  of  Charlemagne 
would  only  converse  with  Manuel  on  horseback  in 
the  open  field  ;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Helles- 
pont rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view 
of  Constantinople  and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor, 
who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  was  reduced  in  the 
Greek  epistles  to  the  humble  appellation  of  rex,  or 
prince  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  the  vain  and  feeble 
Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  rnonarchs  of  the  age. 
While  they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the 
Latin  pilgrims,  the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a 
strict,  though  secret,  alliance  with  the  Turks  and 
Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  complained,  that  by  his 
friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Franks  ;  and  a  mosque  was 
founded  at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise 
of  the  religion  of  Mahomet." 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the 
first  crusade,  were  destroyed  in  Anato- 
lia by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows  : 
and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage. 
A  just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge 
and  humanity;  of  their  knowledge  from  the  design 
of  subduing  Persia  and  Chorasan  in  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  ;  of  their  humanity,  from  the  massacre  of 
the  christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who  came  out 
to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 
The  arms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and 
imprudent ;  but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was 
still  more  ruinous  to  Christendom;  and  the  Greek 
Manuel  is  accused  by  his  own  subjects  of  giving 
seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan,  and  treacher- 
ous guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  Instead  of  crush- 
ing the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same 
time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were  urged 
by  emulation,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by 
jealousy.  Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus 
when  he  was  met  by  the  returning  emperor,  who 
had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  glorious, 
but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival 
hastened  the  retreat  of  Conrad  :  the  desertion  of 
his  independent  vassals  reduced  him  to  his  heredi- 
tary troops  ;  and  he  borrowed  some  Greek  vessels  to 
execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestine.  With- 
out studying  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  na- 
ture of  war,  the  king  of  France  advanced  through 
the  same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  The  vanguard, 
which  bore  the  royal  banner  and  the  oriflamme  of 
St.  Denys,x  had  doubled  their  march  with  rash  and 
inconsiderate  speed  ;  and  the  rear,  which  the  king 

t  Ego  Romanorum  imperator  sum,  ille  Romaniorum.  (Anonym. 
Catiis.  p.  512.)  The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  Greeks  was  9r\S 
.  .  .  princeps.  Yet  Cinnamus  owns,  that  l;u7repaTop  is  synonymous  to 
Bao-iXewc. 

u  In  the  epistles  of  Innocent  III.  (xiii.  p.  184.)  and  the  History  of 
Bohadin,  (p.  129,  130.)  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  cadhi  on  this  sin- 
gular toleration. 

x  As  counts  of  Vexin,  the  kings  of  France  were  the  vassals  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a  red 
or  flaming  colour.  The  oriflamme  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  (Ducauge  sur  Join- 
ville, Dissert,  xviii.  p.  244—253.) 
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commanded  in  person,  no  longer  found  their  com- 
panions in  the  evening  camp.  In  darkness  and 
disorder,  they  were  encompassed,  assaulted,  and 
overwhelmed,  by  the  innumerable  host  of  Turks, 
who  in  the  art  of  war  were  superior  to  the  christians 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Louis,  who  climbed  a  tree 
in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his  own 
valour  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries  ;  and 
with  the  dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost 
alone,  to  the  camp  of  the  vanguard.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  his  expedition  by  land,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  shelter  theoretics  of  his  army  in  the  friendly  sea- 
port of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  An- 
tioch  ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek 
vessels,  that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his 
knights  and  nobles  ;  and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  in- 
fantry was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the  Pamphy- 
lian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king  embraced  and 
wept  at  Jerusalem  ;  their  martial  trains,  the  remnant 
of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  christian 
powers  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus 
was  the  final  effort  of  the  second  crusade.  Conrad 
and  Louis  embarked  for  Europe  with  the  personal 
fame  of  piety  and  courage  :  but  the  orientals  had 
braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks,  with 
whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had  been  so 
often  threatened.*  Perhaps  they  had  still  more  to 
fear  from  the  veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the  first, 
who  in  his  youth  had  served  in  Asia  under  his  uncle 
Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Italy 
had  taught  Barbarossa  to  command ;  and  his  sol- 
diers, even  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were  ac- 
customed under  his  reign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he 
lost  sight  of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  the  last 
cities  of  the  Greek  frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt 
and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the  historian)  of 
horror  and  tribulation.2  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged 
by  the  innumerable  hordes  of  Turkmans,3  whose 
numbers  and  fury  seemed  after  each  defeat  to  mul- 
tiply and  inflame.  The  emperor  continued  to  strug- 
gle and  to  suffer ;  and  such  was  the  measure  of  his 
calamities,  that  when  he  reached  the  gates  of  Ico- 
nium,  no  more  than  one  thousand  knights  were  able 
to  serve  on  horseback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute 
assault  he  defeated  the  guards,  and  stormed  the 
capital  of  the  sultan,b  who  humbly  sued  for  pardon 
and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic 
advanced  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned  in   a  petty   torrent  of   Cilicia.c 

y  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Gesta 
I.udovici  VII.  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Duchesne's  collection. 
The  same  volume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king,  of  Suger 
his  minister,  &c.  the  nest  documents  of  authentic  history. 

7.  Terrain  horroris  et  salsuginis,  terram  siccam,  sterilem,  inamo-nam. 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  517.     The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

h  Gens  iimumera,  sylvestris,  indomita,  praednnes  sine  duttore.  The 
ml  tan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat.  Anonym. 
CaOM.  p.  517,  518. 

b  See  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  f'anisius,  Tagino, 
and  Bohadin,  (Vit.  Saladin.  p.  110,  120.)  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
Kilhdge  Artlao,  sultan  of  Cflgoi,  who  hated  and  feared  both  Saladin 
and  Frederic. 

c  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  templed  many  writers 
to  drown  Frederic  iu  the  river  Cydnus,  in  which  Alexander  so  impru- 
dently bathed,  (Cl.  Cart.  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5.)  lint,  from  the  march  of  the 
emperor,  I  rather  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycadnus,  a  stream 
of  less  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course. 


The  remainder  of  his  Germans  were  consumed  by 
sickness  and  desertion ;  and  the  emperor's  son  ex- 
pired with  the  greatest  part  of  his  Swabian  vassals 
at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among  the  Latin  heroes, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  alone 
could  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet 
even  their  success  was  a  warning ;  and  in  the  last 
and  most  experienced  age  of  the  crusades,  every 
nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  an 
inland  expedition.11 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  obstinacy  of  the 
is  a  natural  and  simple  event,  while  enthusiasm  of 
hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and 
enterprise  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Europe  may  indeed 
excite  our  pity  and  admiration  ;  that  no  instruction 
should  have  been  drawn  from  constant  and  adverse 
experience ;  that  the  same  confidence  should  have 
repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures  ;  that  six 
succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  head- 
long down  the  precipice  that  was  open  before  them  ; 
and  that  men  of  every  condition  should  have  staked 
their  public  and  private  fortunes  on  the  desperate 
adventure  of  possessing  or  recovering  a  tomb-stone 
two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In  a  period 
of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of 
pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  crusades  were  ex- 
cited by  some  impending  or  recent  calamity:  the 
nations  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their  pon- 
tiffs, and  the  example  of  their  kings  :  their  zeal  was 
kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the  voice 
of  their  holy  orators  ;  and  among  these,  Bernard," 
the  monk,  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honour- 
able place.  About  eight  years  before  character  and 
the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  was   mission  of  St 

n  ,  Bernard, 

born  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy;  a.d.  1091—1153. 
at  the  age  of  threc-and-twenty  he  buried  himself  in 
the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fer- 
vour of  the  institution ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the  valley 
of  CIairvauxf  in  Champagne;  and  was  content, 
till  the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station 
of  abbot  of  his  own  community.  A  philosophic 
age  has  abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  indiscri- 
minate disdain,  the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes. 
The  meanest  among  them  are  distinguished  by  some 
energies  of  the  mind  ;  they  were  at  least  superior  to 
their  votaries  and  disciples  ;  and,  in  the  race  of 

d  Marinus  Sanatns,  A.  D.  1321.  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Quod 
stnlus  ecclesiaj  per  terram  nullatenus  est  ducenda.  He  resolves  by  the 
divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  Crusade. 
(Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  I.  ii.  pars  ii.  c.  i.  p.  37.) 

e  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  he  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  I'cre  Mabil- 
lon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  1750,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Whatever 
friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained  in  the 
two  lives,  by  his  disciples,  in  the  sixth  volume:  whatever  learning  anil 
criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  the  Beuedic. 
tine  editor. 

f  Clairvaux,  surnamed  the  valley  of  Abysynth,  is  situate  among  tlie 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at 
the  pomp  of  the  church  and  monastery  ;  he  would  ask  for  the  library, 
and  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  ton  of  800 
milids,  (914  l-7th  hogsheads,)  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Heidelburg. 
(Melanges  tires  d'une  Grande  Bibliotheuue,  totn.  xlvi.  p.  15—20.) 
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superstition,  they  attained  the  prize  for  which  such 
numbers  contended.  In  speech,  in  writing,  in  ac- 
tion, Bernard  stood  high  above  his  rivals  and  con- 
temporaries ;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid  of  wit 
and  eloquence  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as 
much  reason  and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  character  of  a  saint.  In  a  secular  life,  he 
would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  in- 
heritance ;  by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by 
closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible  world,s  by  the 
refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the 
founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes 
and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  aposto- 
lical censures :  France,  England,  and  Milan,  con- 
sulted and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a  schism  of  the 
church  :  the  debt  was  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  In- 
nocent the  second  ;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the 
third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Ber- 
nard. It  was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second 
crusade  that  he  shone  as  the  missionary  and  prophet 
of  God,  who  called  the  nations  to  the  defence  of  his 
holy  sepulchre.11  At  the  parliament  of  Vezelay  he 
spoke  before  the  king  ;  and  Louis  the  seventh,  with 
his  nobles,  received  their  crosses  from  his  hand. 
The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less 
easy  conquest  of  the  emperor  Conrad  :  a  phlegma- 
tic people,  ignorant  of  his  language,  was  transport- 
ed by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  tone  and  ges- 
tures ;  and  his  progress,  from  Constance  to  Cologne, 
was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  Bernard 
applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of 
Europe  ;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied 
of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  computes,  that  only  one 
man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of  seven 
widows."  The  blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of  elect- 
ing him  for  their  general ;  but  the  example  of  the 
hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes  ;  and  while  he  as- 
sured the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favour,  he  pru- 
dently declined  a  military  command,  in  which 
failure  and  victory  would  have  been  almost  equally 
disgraceful  to  his  character.^  Yet,  after  the  cala- 
mitous event,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly 
accused  as  a  false  prophet,  the  author  of  the  public 
and  private  mourning;  his  enemies  exulted,  his 
fiends  blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory. He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope  ;  expatiates  on  the  mysterious 
v/ays  of  Providence  ;  imputes  the  misfortunes  of  the 

g  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  lma,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  1232.  Vit.  2da, 
t.  16.  No.  45.  p.  1383.)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apathy, 
.luxta  lacum  etiam  L;uisannensem  totius  diei  itinera  pergens,  penitus 
inn  attendit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit.  Cum  enim  vespere  facto  de  eo- 
dim  lacu  socii  colloquerentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacus  ille  isset;  et 
mirati  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard  as  he  ought, 
th;  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  hefore  the  windows  of  his  library 
tin  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 

1  Otho  Frising.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Bernard.  Epist.  363.  ad  Francos  Orien. 
tabs.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  328.  Vit.  lma,  I.  iii.  c.  4.  torn.  vi.  p.  1235. 

i  Mandastis  et  obedivi  ....  multiplicati  sunt  super  numerum  j 
vacuantur  urbes  et  castella  ;  et  pene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  appre- 
herdant  septem  mulieres  unum  virum;  adeo  ubique  viduae  vivis  re- 
maient  viris.  Bernard.  Epist.  p.  247.  We  must  be  careful  pot  to  con- 
strue  pene  as  a  substantive. 

k  Ouis  ego  sum  ut  disponam  acies,  ut  egrediar  ante  facies  armato- 
run,  aut  quid  tam  remotum  a  professione  roea,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  &c. 
Epi:t.  256.  torn.  i.  p.  259.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  hermit 
Pettr,  vir  quidam.  Epist.  363. 

1  Sic  dicunt  forsitan  iste,  unde  scimus  quod  a  Domino  sermo  egressus 
sit?  Quae  signa  tu  facis  ut  credamus  tibi?  Non  est  quod  ad  ista  ipse 


pilgrims  to  their  own  sins  ;  and  modestly  insinuates, 
that  his  mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and 
wonders.1  Had  the  fact  been  certain,  the  argument 
would  be  decisive  ;  and  his  faithful  disciples,  who 
enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  ap- 
peal to  the  public  assemblies  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  which  they  were  performed."1  At  the 
present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux ;  but  in  the  pre- 
ternatural cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of 
accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  Pro?ress  of  the 
the  murmurs  of  its  discordant  votaries ;  Mahometans. 
since  the  same  dispensation  which  was  applauded 
as  a  deliverance  in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and  per- 
haps arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their 
consternation  and  sorrow  :  Bagdad  mourned  in  the 
dust;  the  cadhi  Zeineddin  of  Damascus  tore  his 
beard  in  the  caliph's  presence;  and  the  whole  divan 
shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale.'1  But  the  com- 
manders of  the  faithful  could  only  weep  ;  they  were 
themselves  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  : 
some  temporal  power  was  restored  to  the  last  age 
of  the  Abbassides  ;  but  their  humble  ambition  was 
confined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  province. 
Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had  followed 
the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  dege- 
neracy, and  decay  :  their  spirit  and  power  were 
unequal  to  the  defence  of  religion  ;  and,  in  his  dis- 
tant realm  of  Persia,  the  christians  were  strangers 
to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last  hero 
of  his  race.0  While  the  sultans  were  The  Atlbekg  ot- 
involved  in  the  silken  web  of  the  ha-  syria- 
ram,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by  their  slaves, 
the  Atabeks,"  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the  By- 
zantine patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of 
the  Prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been 
the  favourite  of  Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received 
the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne ;  but,  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued  on  the 
monarch's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Aleppo.     His  domestic  emirs 

,    .         ,     .  ,  ,  .  Zenghi, 

persevered  in  their  attachment  to  his        a.  d. 
son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arms  — 

against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch  :  thirty 

respondeam :  parcendum  vereeundiae  mess,  responde  tu  pro  me,  et  pro 
te  ipso,  secundum  qua;  vidisti  et  andisti,  et  secundum  quod  te  inspira- 
verit  Deus.     Consolat.  I.  ii.  c.  I.     Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  421—423. 

m  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  lma.  1.  iv.  c.  5,  6.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p. 
1258—1261.  1.  vi.  c.  1  —  17.  p.  1286—1314. 

n  Abulmahasen  apud  De  Guignes.  Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p. 
99. 

o  See  his  article  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  and 
De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  230—261.  Such  was  his  valour,  that  he 
was  styled  the  second  Alexander;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of  his 
subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease.  Yet 
Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  by 
the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103—1152.)  aud  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

p  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  Di 
Guignes,  torn.  i.  p.  254;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in 
the  same  writer,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  147—221.)  who  uses  the  Arabic  text 
of  Benelathir,  Ben  Schouna,  and  Abulfeda;  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
under  the  articles  Atabeks  and  Nuureddin,  and  the  Dynasties  of  Abul- 
pharagius,  p.  250—267.  vers.  Pocock. 
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campaigns  in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan  esta- 
blished his  military  fame  ;  and  he  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  Mosul,  as  the  only  champion  that 
could  avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet.  The  public 
hope  was  not  disappointed  :  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
live  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  re- 
covered from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates  :*>  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan 
were  subdued  by  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Mosul  and  Aleppo:  his  soldiers  were  taught  to  be- 
hold the  camp  as  their  only  country  ;  they  trusted 
lo  his  liberality  for  their  rewards  ;  and  their  absent 
families  were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi. 
At  the  head  of  these  veterans,  his  son 

Noureddin,  ••■-»» 

A.  D.  Noureddin  gradually  united  the  Ma- 
hometan powers  ;  added  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long 
and  successful  war  against  the  christians  of  Syria  ; 
lie  spread  his  ample  reign  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful  servant 
with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom 
and  courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this 
implacable  adversary/  In  his  life  and  government 
the  holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk  were  banished  from 
his  palace  ;  the  use  of  wine  from  his  dominions ; 
the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to  the 
public  service ;  and  the  frugal  household  of  Nou- 
reddin was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of 
the  spoil  which  he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  pri- 
vate estate.  His  favourite  sultana  sighed  for  some 
female  object  of  expense.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  king, 
"  I  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of 
the  Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate ; 
but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems  : 
these  you  may  take  ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow." 
His  chamber  of  justice  was  the  terror  of  the  great 
and  the  refuge  of  the  poor.  Some  years  after  the 
sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in 
the  streets  of  Damascus,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin, 
where  art  thou  now?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  pro- 
tect us  !"  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living 
tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  depart- 
ed monarch. 

Conquest  of  By tDC  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks 

Egypt  hy  the  the  Fatimites  had  been  deprived  of 
a.  D.'  1163—  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their 
character  and  influence  was  still  more 
essential.  Yet  they  were  still  revered  as  the  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  the  prophet ;  they  main- 
tained their  invisible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo; 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane 
eyes  of  subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassa- 
dors have  described  their  own  introduction  through 
a  series  of  gloomy  passages,  and  glittering  porticos  :8 

n  William  of  Tyre  fj.  xvi.  c.  4,  5.  7.)  describe*  the  loss  of  Edema, 
and  the  death  of  Zenghi.  The  corruption  of  his  name  into  Banguin, 
afforded  the  Latin*  a  comfortable  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  character 
and  end,  lit  anguine  nnguinoleutu*. 

■   Noradinu*  (ny«  William  of  Tyre,  I.  xx.  33.]  inaximus  nominis  et 

/idei  Christiana-  peraecutor;   princeps  tameu  Justus,  vafer,  providus,  et 

-ciiridum  Kentis  sua-  tradition**  religion*.     To  this  catholic  witness 

■Nay  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  (Abiilpharag.   p.  2G7.)  quo 


the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds  and 
the  murmur  of  fountains  :  it  was  enriched  by  a  dis- 
play of  rich  furniture  and  rare  animals  ;  of  the  im- 
perial treasures,  something  was  shown,  and  much 
was  supposed;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding 
doors  was  guarded  by  black  soldiers  and  domestic 
eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the  presence-chamber 
was  veiled  with  a  curtain  ;  and  the  vizir,  who  con- 
ducted the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  hisscymitar,  and 
prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  ground;  the 
veil  was  then  removed ;  and  they  beheld  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to 
the  first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this  slave  was  his 
master;  the  vizirs  or  sultans  had  usurped  the  su- 
preme administration  of  Egypt ;  the  claims  of  the 
rival  candidates  were  decided  by  arms;  and  the 
name  of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  in- 
serted in  the  royal  patent  of  command.  The  factions 
of  Dargham  and  Shawer  alternately  expelled  each 
other  from  the  capital  and  country  ;  and  the  weaker 
side  implored  the  dangerous  protection  of  the  sul- 
tan of  Damascus  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  per- 
petual enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the 
Fatimites.  By  his  arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was 
most  formidable  ;  but  the  Franks,  in  an  easy  direct 
march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the  Nile  ;  while 
the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled  the 
troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of 
Arabia,  a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed 
them  to  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the 
desert.  The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince  aspired  to  reign  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  the  Abbassides;  but  the  restoration  of  the  suppli- 
ant Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir 
Shiracouh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.  Darg- 
ham was  oppressed  and  slain  ;  but  the  ingratitude, 
the  jealousy,  the  just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  for- 
tunate rival,  soon  provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  insolent  bene- 
factors. To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouli 
were  unequal ;  he  relinquished  the  premature  con- 
quest; and  the  evacuation  of  Belbeis  or  Pelusium 
was  the  condition  of  his  safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks 
defiled  before  the  enemy,  and  their  general  closed 
the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  an  attack  ?  "  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power 
to  begin  the  attack,"  replied  the  intrepid  emir  ;  "  bul 
rest  assured,  that  not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to 
paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell."  His  re- 
port of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the  effeminacy  of  the 
natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  government,  revived 
the  hopes  of  Noureddin  ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  ap- 
plauded the  pious  design  ;  and  Shiracouh  descenc- 
ed  into  Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousard 

nun  alter  erat  inter  reges  vitae  ratione  magis  laudabili,  aut  quae  phiri- 
bu*  juititiee  experiment!* abundant.  The  true  praise  of  kings  is  ater 
tin  ii  death,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 

»  From  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xix.  c.  17,  18.)descrbes 
the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a  pearl  as  hrge 
as  a  pigeon'*  egg,  a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian  drains,  an 
emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  in  length,  and  many  vases  of  crystal  and 
porcelain  of  China.  (Kenaudot,  p.  536.) 
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Turks,  and  eleven  thousand  Arabs.  Yet  his  forces 
were  still  inferior  to  the  confederate  armies  of  tlie 
Franks  and  Saracens ;  and  I  can  discern  an  unusual 
degree  of  military  art,  in  his  passage  of  the  Nile, 
his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in 
the  battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  Hats  and 
valley  of  Egypt,  from  the  tropic  to  the  sea.  His 
conduct  was  seconded  by  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke'  exclaimed, 
"  If  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  the  christian  dogs, 
why  do  we  not  renounce  the  honours  and  rewards 
of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labour  with  the  peasants, 
or  to  spin  with  the  females  of  the  haram  ?"  Yet, 
after  all  his  efforts  in  the  field  ,"  after  the  obstinate 
defence  of  Alexandria"  by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an 
honourable  capitulation  and  retreat  concluded  the 
second  enterprise  of  Shiracouh  ;  and  Noureddin 
reserved  his  abilities  for  a  third  and  more  propitious 
occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  no 
faith  should  be  kept  with  the  enemies  of  God.  A 
religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  the  hospital, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act 
with  the  armies  of  Syria  ;  and  the  perfidious  chris- 
tian, unsatisfied  with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Moslems  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  sultan  of 
Damascus  ;  the  vizir,  whom  danger  encompassed  on 
all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and 
Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of 
one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Franks  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo  ;  but  the 
suburbs,  the  old  city,  were  burnt  on  their  ap- 
proach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious  nego- 
ciation,  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined 
a  contest  with  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile country ;  and  Amaury  retired  into  Palestine 
with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always  adhere  to 
unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliverance,  Shi- 
racouh was  invested  with  a  robe  of  honour,  which 
he  soon  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
Shawer.  For  a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescend- 
ed to  hold  the  office  of  vizir  ;  but  this  foreign  con- 
quest precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Fatimites  them- 
selves ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accomplished 

t  Mamluc,  plur.  Alamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock,  (Prolegom.  ad 
Abulpharag.  p.  7.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  545.)  servura  emptitium,  seu 
qui  pretionumeratoin  domini  possessionem  cedit.  They  frequently  occur 
in  the  wars  of  Saladin;  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  &c.)  and  it  was  only  the  Bahar. 
tifiMamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his  descendants. 

u  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  (p.  11 16.)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more 
than  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy ;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  by 
counting  or  omitting-  the  utiwarlike  Egyptians. 

x  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Turks.  (Savary,  Lettressur  l'Egypte,  torn.  i.  p.  25,  26.) 

y  For  this  great  revolution  of  Egypt,  see  William  Tyre,  (1.  xix.  5, 
6,  7.  12— 31.  xx.  5—12.)  Bohadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  30-39.)  A'uulfeda, 
(in  Excerpt.  Schultens,  p.  1—12.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Adhed. 
Fathemah,  but  very  incorrect.)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
522—525.  532—537.)  Vertot,  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  deMalthe,  torn.  i.  p. 
141—163.  in  4to,)  and  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  185—215.) 

z  For  the  Curds,  see  De  Guignes,  torn.  i.  p.  416,  417.  the  Index  Geo- 
graphicus  of  Schultens,  and  Tavemier,  Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  308,  301).    The 


by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  been 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  vizirs  :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  de- 
scendant and  successor  of  the  prophet  presented  his 
naked  hand  to  the  rude  gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador  ; 
they  wept  when  he  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  a  sad 
emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to  ex- 

„    ,  ,  «.  t^  End  of  theFati- 

cite  the  pity  ot  the  sultan  ot  Damascus,     mite  caliphs, 
By  the  command  of  Noureddin,  and  the  '      "71- 

sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names  of  Abubeker, 
Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  restored  :  the  ca- 
liph Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the 
public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ; 
and  the  green  livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged 
for  the  black  colour  of  the  Abbassides.  The  last  of 
his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed,  who  survived  only  ten 
days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate :  his 
treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent revolutions  Egypt  has  never  departed  from 
the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Moslems.? 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  Reisn  and  cha- 

racter  of  Saladin, 

is  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes  of  A.  D.  1191— 1193. 
the  Curds  ;z  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  impa- 
tient of  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of 
the  government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  re- 
semblance of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seem 
to  identify  them  with  the  Carduchiansofthe  Greeks;* 
and  they  still  defend  against  the  Ottoman  Porte  the 
antique  freedom  which  they  asserted  against  the 
successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition  prompt- 
ed them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary 
soldiers  :  the  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  pre- 
pared the  reign  of  the  great  Saladin  ;b  and  the  son 
of  Job  or  Ayub,  a  simple  Curd,  magnanimously 
smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery  deduced  from 
the  Arabian  caliphs.0  So  unconscious  was  Noured- 
din of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle 
Shiracouh  into  Egypt ;  his  military  character  was 
established  by  the  defence  of  Alexandria  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
from  the  christian  general  the  profane  honours  of 
knighthood.d  On  the  death  of  Shiracouh,  the  office 
of  grand  vizir  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the 
youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the  emirs  ;  but  with 
the  advice  of  his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo, 
his  genius  obtained  the  ascendant  over  his  equals, 
and  attached  the  army  to  his  person  and  interest. 

Ayoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Rawadiaei,  one  of  the  noblest; 
but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  metempsychosis,  the 
orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  settled  among  the 
Curds. 

a  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thou, 
sand  suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from 
the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

b  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat.  1755.  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin  by 
his  friend  and  minister  the  cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  history  of  his  kinsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  article  of  Salaheddin  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

c  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  the  praise, 
for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

d  Hist.  Hierosol.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joinville;  (p.  42.  edition  du  Louvre ;)  but  the 
pious  St.  Louis  refused  to  dignify  infidels  with  the  order  of  christian 
knighthood.  (Ducange,  Observations,  p.  70.) 
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While  Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were 
the  most  humble  of  his  slaves;  and  the  indiscreet 
murmurs  of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent 
Ayub,  who  loudly  protested  that  at  the  command  of 
the  sultan  he  himself  would  lead  his  son  in  chains 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  "  Such  language,"  he 
added  in  private,  "  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an 
assembly  of  your  rivals  ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear 
and  obedience  ;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin  shall 
not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar-cane."  His  sea- 
sonable death  relieved  them  from  the  odious  and 
doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of  eleven  years 
of  age.  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by 
the  caliph  with  every  title*  that  could  sanctify  his 
usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Sa- 
ladin  long  content  with  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  he 
despoiled  the  christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir :  Mecca 
and  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal 
protector :  his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions 
of  Yemen,  or  the  happy  Arabia  ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
his  death,  his  empire  was  spread  from  the  African 
Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judgment  of  his 
character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingratitude 
strike  forcibly  on  our  minds,  impressed,  as  they 
are,  with  the  principle  and  experience  of  law  and 
loyalty.  But  his  ambition  may  in  some  measure 
be  excused  by  the  revolution  of  Asia/  which  had 
erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succession  ;  by  the 
recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves ;  by  his 
reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  his  humane 
and  generous  behaviour  to  the  collateral  branches; 
by  their  incapacity  and  his  merit ;  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate 
power  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and  interest 
of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first  object  of 
government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  pa- 
tron, they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero 
and  the  saint;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin 
are  ranked  among  the  Mahometan  saints;  and  the 
constant  meditation  of  the  holy  war  appears  to  have 
shed  a  serious  and  sober  colour  over  their  lives  and 
actions.  The  youth  of  the  latter8  was  addicted  to 
wine  and  women;  but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  re- 
nounced the  temptations  of  pleasure,  for  the  graver 
follies  of  fame  and  dominion  :  the  garment  of  Sala- 
din was  of  coarse  woollen  ;  water  was  his  only  drink  ; 
and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance,  he  sur- 
passed the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet.  Both 
in  faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  mussulman  ;  he 
ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not 
allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca; 
but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times  each  day,  the 

•  In  these  Arabic  titles,  relir/ionis  must  always  lie  understood  ; 
Noureddin,  lumen  r. ;  Eszodin,  decUf;  Amndoddin,  colurneii:  our 
hero's  proper  name  was  Joseph,  and  lie  was  styled  Salahoddin,  salus; 
At  Malicmu,  AX  A'euinu,  rex  defensor;  Abu  Afudejjir,  paler  victo- 
riae,  Sebolten*,  Praefat. 

f  Almlfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes 
from  many  examples,  that,  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  for 
themselves,  and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals.  (Ex. 
eerpt.  p.  10  , 

%  See  bis  life  and  character  in  Renaudot,  p.  537—618. 


sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren  :  the 
involuntary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously 
repaid  ;  and  his  perusal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback, 
between  the  approaching  armies,  may  be  quoted  as 
a  proof,  however  ostentatious,  of  piety  and  courage  .h 
The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was 
the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encourage:  the 
poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  profane 
science  was  the  object  of  his  aversion  ;  and  a  philo- 
sopher, who  had  vented  some  speculative  novelties, 
was  seized  and  strangled  by  the  command  of  the 
royal  saint.  The  justice  of  his  divan  was  accessible 
to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself  and  his 
ministers  ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom  that 
Saladin  would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity. 
While  the  descendants  of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi 
held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  his  garments,  he 
was  affable  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he 
distributed  twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of 
Acre ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  more  than 
forty-seven  drachms  of  silver  and  one  piece  of  gold 
coin  were  found  in  the  treasury  ;  yet,  in  a  martial 
reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  enjoyed  without  fear  or  danger  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were 
adorned  by  the  royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  mosques  ;  and  Cairo  was  fortified  with  a 
wall  and  citadel ;  but  his  works  were  consecrated 
to  public  use,1  nor  did  the  sultan  indulge  himself  in 
a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury.  In  a  fanatic 
age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  virtues  of  Sala- 
din commanded  the  esteem  of  the  christians :  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship  ; k  the 
Greek  emperor  solicited  his  alliance  ; '  and  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  diffused,  and  perhaps  mag- 
nified, his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
During  its  short  existence,  the  king-  His  conquest  of 
dom  of  Jerusalem m  was  supported  by     th.e  kingdom, 

FK  J         A.  D.  1187. 

the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens ;  July  3. 
and  both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of 
Damascus  were  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
their  religion  to  the  meaner  considerations  of  private 
and  present  advantage.  But  the  powers  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a  hero, 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the 
christians.  All  without  now  bore  the  most  threat- 
ening aspect ;  and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the 
internal  state  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  two  first 
Baldwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  succession 
to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Baldwin,  and 
her  husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a 
former  marriage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets. 
Their  two  sons,  Baldwin  the  third,  and  Amaury, 


Bol 


His  civil  and  religious  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter  of 
ladin,  (p.  4 — 30.)  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  honest  bigot 
In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  well  in   the  castle  of  Cairo, 
sultan  and  the  patriarch   have  been  confounded   by  the   ignorance 
ativesand  travellers. 

Anonym.  Canisii,  torn.  iii.  p.   ii.  p.  504. 
Bohadin,  p.  129,  130. 

Tor  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  from 
ninth  to  the  twenty-second  book.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Iliero- 
m.  1.  i.  and  Sanutus,  Secreta  Fidclium  Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 
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waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuccessful,  war 
against  the  infidels  ;  but  the  son  of  Amaury,  Bald- 
win the  fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  leprosy,  a 
gift  of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind 
and  body.  His  sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Bald- 
win the  fifth,  was  his  natural  heiress  :  after  the 
suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned  her 
second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a 
handsome  person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his 
own  brother  Jeffrey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Since 
they  have  made  him  a  king,  surely  they  would  have 
made  me  a  god  ! "  The  choice  was  generally  blamed ; 
and  the  most  powerful  vassal,  Raymond  count  of 
Tripoli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession 
and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  king,  and  exposed  his  honour  and  con- 
science to  the  temptations  of  the  sultan.  Such 
were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  city  ;  a  leper,  a 
child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor :  yet  its 
fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies 
from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  the  military  orders, 
and  by  the  distant  or  domestic  avocations  of  their 
great  enemy.  At  length,  on  every  side,  the  sinking 
state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a  hostile  line ; 
and  the  truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose 
existence  it  protected.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  Regi- 
nald of  Chatillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  from  whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans, 
insulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened  the  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  condescended  to 
complain  ;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  justice  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  fourscore  thousand  horse  and  foot,  in- 
vaded the  Holy  Land.  The  choice  of  Tiberias  for 
his  first  siege  was  suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garrisons,  and  to  arm 
his  people  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place." 
By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  chris- 
tians were  betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water: 
he  fled  on  the  first  onset,  with  the  curses  of  both 
nations:0  Lusignan  was  overthrown,  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  a  dire  misfortune  !  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to 
the  tent  of  Saladin  ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst 
and  terror,  the  generous  victor  presented  him  with 
a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow,  without  suffering 
his  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  to  partake  of 
this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  "  The  per- 
son and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan,  "  are 
sacred  ;  but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  ac- 
knowledge the  prophet  whom  he  has  blasphemed, 
or  meet  the  death  which  he  has  so  often  deserved." 
On  the  proud  or  conscientious  refusal  of  the  chris- 
tian warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the  head  with 

n  Templarii  ut  apes  bombabant  et  hospitalarii  ut  venti  stridebant, 
et  barones  se  exitio  offerebant,  et  Turcopuli  (the  christian  light  troops) 
semetipsi  in  ignem  injiciebant;  (Ispahan!  de  Expugnatione  Kudsitica, 
p.  18.  apud  Schultens,)  a  specimen  of  Arabian  eloquence,  somewhat 
different  from  the  style  of  Xenoplmn. 

o  The  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Raymond  ; 
but  had  he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been  a  saint 
and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 

P  Renaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  death  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 


his  scymitar,  and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the 
guards.P  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Da  ■ 
mascus,  to  an  honourable  prison  and  speedy  ran- 
som ;  but  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  execution 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of  the  hospital, 
the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith. 
The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head  ;  and  of  the 
two  grand  masters  of  the  military  orders,  the  one 
was  slain  and  the  other  was  a  prisoner.  From  all 
the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  inland 
country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for 
this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape 
the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin  ;  and  three  months  after 
the  battle  of  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.0- 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  and  city  of 
a  city  so  venerable  on  earth  and  in  AiJJ'jfS 
heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  October  2. 
Asia,  would  rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm; 
and  that  of  sixty  thousand  christians,  every  man 
would  be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  candidate 
for  martyrdom.  But  queen  Sybilla  trembled  for 
herself  and  her  captive  husband  ;  and  the  barons 
and  knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and 
chains  of  the  Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and 
selfish  spirit  in  the  public  ruin.  The  most  numerous 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  composed  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  christians,  whom  experience 
had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the 
Latin  yoke ; r  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a 
base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage, 
who  subsisted  only  on  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 
Some  feeble  and  hasty  efforts  were  made  for  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days,  a  victorious  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall 
to  the  breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling- 
ladders,  and  erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners 
of  the  prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  was  in  vain  that  a 
bare-foot  procession  of  the  queen,  the  women,  and 
the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save  his 
tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  violation. 
Their  sole  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  their  first  suppliant  deputation  that  mercy 
was  sternly  denied.  "  He  had  sworn  to  avenge  the 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  the  Moslems ;  the 
hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  the  moment 
was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  blood,  the  innocent 
blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first 
crusaders."  But  a  desperate  and  successful  strug- 
gle of  the  Franks  admonished  the  sultan  that  his 
triumph  was  not  yet  secure  ;  he  listened  with  rever- 
ence to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon Father  of  mankind  ;  and  a  sentiment  of  human 
sympathy  mollified  the   rigour  of  fanaticism  and 

more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda;  and  Joinville  (Hist. 
de  St.  Louis,  p.  70.)  alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never  putting' 
to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some  of  the 
companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost  sacrificed,  in 
a  valley  of  Mecca,  uhi  sacrificia  mactantur.  (Abulfeda,  p.  32.) 

q  Vertot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city  (Hist. 
des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226—278)  inserts  two  original 
epistles  of  a  kniirht  templar. 

t  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  545. 
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conquest.  He  consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to 
spare  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  and  oriental 
christians  were  permitted  to  live  under  his  domi- 
nion :  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  forty  days  all 
the  Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem, 
and  be  safely  conducted  to  the  sea-ports  of  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid 
for  each  man,  five  for  each  woman,  and  one  for 
every  child  ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  per- 
petual slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite 
and  invidious  theme  to  compare  the  humanity  of 
Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the  first  crusade.  The 
difference  would  be  merely  personal  ;  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  christians  had  offered  to  capitu- 
late, and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sus- 
tained the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm. 
Justice  is  indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  ;  and  he  may  be  deservedly  praised  for  the 
glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of  the 
vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his 
debt,  he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzants, 
for  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand  poor  ;  two  or  three 
thousand  more  were  dismissed  by  his  gratuitous 
clemency  ;  and  the  number  of  slaves  was  reduced 
to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In  his  in- 
terview with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his 
tears,  suggested  the  kindest  consolations  ;  his  libe- 
ral alms  were  distributed  among  those  who  had 
been  made  orphans  or  widows  by  the  fortune  of 
war  ;  and  while  the  knights  of  the  hospital  were  in 
arms  against  him,  he  allowed  their  more  pious 
brethren  to  continue,  during  the  term  of  a  year,  the 
care  and  service  of  the  sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy 
the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves  our  admiration  and 
love  :  he  was  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation, 
and  his  stern  fanaticism  would  have  prompted  him 
to  dissemble  rather  than  to  alTect,  this  profane  com- 
passion for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  After  Jeru- 
salem had  been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  the  sultan  made  his  triumphant  entry,  his 
banners  waving  in  the  wind,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
martial  music.  The  great  mosch  of  Omar,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church,  was  again  con- 
secrated to  one  God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet ;  the 
walls  and  pavement  were  purified  with  rose-water  ; 
and  a  pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected 
in  the  sanctuary.  But  when  the  golden  cross  that 
glittered  on  the  dome  was  cast  down,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets,  the  christians  of  every  sect  ut- 
tered a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  answered  by 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems.  In  four  ivory 
chests  the  patriarch  had  collected  the  crosses,  the 
images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics  of  the  holy  place: 
they  were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  who  was  desir- 

■  For  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bofaadin  (p.  07—7.1.)  and  Abulfeda 
(p.  40 — 43.)  are  our  Moslem  witnesses.  Of  tlie  christian,  Bernard  The- 
morarioj  v.  151— 107.)  i»  the  must  copious  anil  authentic;  we  likewise 
Matthew  Tans,  (p.  12T> — 124.) 

t  The  rieges of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Ber- 
nard Thesaurarias,  Me  Acquisition  Terra  Sanctse,  <•.  167—170.)  the 
author  of  the  llistona  llieroaolymitana,  (p.  1150—1172.  in  iJongarsius,) 
Abulfeda,  (p.  1.3-50.)  and  Bobadin,  (p.  75— 179.) 


ous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with  the  trophies  of 
christian  idolatry.  He  was  persuaded,  however,  to 
intrust  them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch ; 
and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed  by  Richard  of 
England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand  by- 
zants of  gold.s 

The  nations  might   fear   and  hope    „,,     .... 

°  '         The  third    cru- 

the  immediate  and  final  expulsion  of  sade,  by  sea, 
the  Latins  from  Syria;  which  was  yet 
delayed  above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.1 
In  the  career  of  victory,  he  was  first  checked  by  the 
resistance  of  Tyre  ;  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which 
had  capitulated,  were  imprudently  conducted  to 
the  same  port:  their  numbers  were  adequate  to  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  inspired  the  disorderly  crowd  with  confi- 
dence and  union.  His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim, 
had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias; 
but  that  disaster  was  unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
when  the  son  was  urged  by  ambition  and  piety  to 
visit  the  inheritance  of  his  royal  nephew,  the  infant 
Baldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners  warned 
him  from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jaffa  ;  and  Conrad 
was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion 
of  Tyre,  which  was  already  besieged  by  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness  of  his  zeal, 
and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  generous  foe, 
enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sultan,  and 
to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  exposed 
before  the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the 
first  arrow,  and  glory  in  his  descent  from  a  chris- 
tian martyr."  The  Egyptian  fleet  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Tyre  ;  but  the  chain  was  sud- 
denly drawn,  and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or 
taken  :  a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally  ;  and 
Saladin,  after  burning  his  engines,  concluded  a 
glorious  campaign  by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Da- 
mascus. He  was  soon  assailed  by  a  more  formida- 
ble tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even  the 
pictures,  that  represented  in  lively  colours  the  servi- 
tude and  profanation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the 
torpid  sensibility  of  Europe,  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of 
their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  The 
skilful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the 
ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pilgrims  of 
France,  Normandy,  and  the  Western  Isles.  The 
powerful  succour  of  Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark, 
filled  near  a  hundred  vessels  ;  and  the  northern 
warriors  were  distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty 
stature  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe."  Their  in- 
creasing multitudes  could  no  longer  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the 

u  1  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the  fact  ; 
by  Vertot,  who  adopts  without  reluctance  a  romantic  talc,  the  Old  mar- 
quis is  actually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

x  Northmanni  et  Oothi,  ct  cseteri  populi  iiisularuni  quae  inter  occi. 
dentem  et  septentrionem   sitae  sunt,  gentes  bellicosyr,  corporis  proccn, 

mortis  intrepids,  bipennibus  annate,  navibus  rotundis  quee  \  snachiss 

dicuntur  advectse. 
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voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and 
revered  the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released 
from  prison,  perhaps  to  divide  the  army  of  the 
Franks.  He  proposed  the  recovery  of  Ptolemais, 
or  Acre,  thirty-miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre  ;  and  the 
place  was  first  invested  by  two  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command. 
I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable 
siege  ;  which  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed, 
in  a  nanow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Siege  of  Acre,  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
July— A. D.  1191.  burn  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive 
July.  rage  ;    nor  could  the  true  believers,  a 

common  appellation,  who  consecrated  their  own 
martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of 
the  holy  trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  oriental  provinces,  assembled  under 
the  servant  of  the  prophet  :y  his  camp  was  pitched 
and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of  Acre  ;  and  he 
laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine 
battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel,  with  such 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one  attack,  the  sultan 
forced  his  way  into  the  city  ;  that  in  one  sally,  the 
christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent.  By  the 
means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspond- 
ence was  maintained  with  the  besieged :  and,  as 
often  as  the  sea  was  left  open,  the  exhausted  garri- 
son was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured 
into  the  place.  The  Latin  camp  was  thinned  by 
famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate  ;  but  the  tents 
of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims, 
who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their 
approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  were  astonish- 
ed by  the  report,  that  the  pope  himself,  with  an 
innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor  filled 
the  east  with  more  serious  alarms ;  the  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in 
Greece,  were  raised  by  the  policy  of  Saladin  ;  his 
joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was  measured  by  his 
esteem ;  and  the  christians  were  rather  dismayed 
than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
and  his  way-worn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Ger- 
mans. At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
the  royal  fleets  of  France  and  England  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the 
two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet.  After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and 
every  hope  was  exhausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre 
submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation  was  granted, 

y  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108.)  adds  the  nations  of  the  east 
from  the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  Getu- 
lians,  so  that  Asia  and  Africa  fought  against  Europe. 

«  Bohadin,  p.  180.  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  hlamed 
by  the  christian  historians.  Asacriter  jussa  complentes,  (the  English 
soldiers)  says  Galfridus  a  Vinesauf,  (1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  346.)  who  fixes  at  2700 
the  number  of  victims;  who  are  multiplied  to  5000  by  Roger  Hoveden, 
(p.  697,  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus  was  per- 
suaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners.  (Jacoh.  a  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  98.  p.  1122.) 

a  Bohadin,  p.  14.  He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 
prince  of  Sidon,  and  adds,  ex  illo  mundo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi 
redierunt.     Among  the  christians  who  died  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  I 


but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  taxed  at  the  hard 
conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred 
nobles,  and  fifteen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some 
doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some  delay  in  the 
execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and 
three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's 
view,  were  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  san- 
guinary Richard. z  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the 
Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  conve- 
nient harbour ;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly 
purchased.  The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin 
computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their 
numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted  to  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  ;  that  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  christians  were  slain  ;  that  a  far  greater 
number  were  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck  ;  and  that 
a  small  portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in 
safety  to  their  native  countries.* 

Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  Richard  of  Eng- 
first,  are  the  only  kings  of  France  and  \]'^  ln  Pales_ 
England,  who  have  fought  under  the  A  D-  liffl,  1192. 
same  banners  ;  but  the  holy  service,  in  which  they 
were  enlisted,  was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their 
national  jealousy  ;  and  the  two  factions,  which 
they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  more  averse  tc 
each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior 
in  dignity  and  power;  and,  in  the  emperor's  ab- 
sence, the  Latins  revered  him  as  their  temporal 
chief.b  His  exploits  were  not  adequate  to  his  fame. 
Philip  was  brave,  but  the  statesman  predominated 
in  his  character  ;  he  was  soon  weary  of  sacrificing 
his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast  ;  the  sur- 
render of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure  ; 
nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by 
leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  five  hundred 
knights,  and  ten  thousand  foot,  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of  England,  though  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in  wealth  and 
military  renown  :c  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to 
brutal  and  ferocious  valour,  Richard  Plantagenet 
will  stand  high  among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The 
memory  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  of  the  lion-hearted  prince, 
was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his  English  subjects; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  celebrated 
in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought:  his 
tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian 
mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse 
suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont 
to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard  is  in 
that   bush  ?"d     His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans  was 

find  the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  (Dugdale,  Baron. 
age,  part  i.  p.  260.)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124.)  De  Mandevil,  De  Fiennes, 
St.  John,  Scrope,  Pigot,  Talbot,  &c. 

b  Magnus  hie  apud  eos,  interque  reges  eorum  turn  virtute,  turn 
majestate  eminens  ....  summusrerum  arbiter.  (Bohadin,  p.  159.)  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  Philip  or  Richard. 

c  Rex  Angliae,  praestrenuus  ....  rege  Gallorum  minor  apud  eos 
censebatur  ratione  regni  atque  dignitatis;  sed  turn  divitiis  fiorentior, 
turn  bellica  virtute  multo  erat  celebrior.  (Bohadin,  p.  161.)  A  stran- 
ger might  admire  those  riches;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with 
what  lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 

d  Joiuville,  p.  17.    Cuides-tu  que  ce  soit  le  roi  Richart?  . 
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the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his 
lance,  would  have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger 
against  his  valiant  brother  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret  assassins.e 
After  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure  of 
Philip,  the  king  of  England  led  the  crusaders  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  Ca^sarea 
and  Jatfa  were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lusignan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Acre  to  Ascalon,  was  a  great  and  perpetual 
battle  of  eleven  days.  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops, 
Saladin  remained  on  the  field  with  seventeen  guards, 
without  lowering  his  standard,  or  suspending  the 
sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum  ;  he  again  rallied 
and  renewed  the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or 
heralds  called  aloud  on  the  u?iitarians,  manfully  to 
stand  up  against  the  christian  idolaters.  But  the 
progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresistible :  and  it 
was  only  by  demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  prevent  them  from 
occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept ; 
but  in  the  spring,  the  Franks  advanced  within  a 
day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  leading  stand- 
ard of  the  English  king,  and  his  active  spirit  in- 
tercepted a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand 
camels.  Saladinf  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy 
city  ;  but  the  city  was  struck  with  consternation 
and  discord  :  he  fasted  ;  be  prayed  ;  he  preached  ; 
be  offered  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his 
Marnalukes,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with  loyal  or 
seditious  clamours,  to  reserve  his  person  and  their 
courage  for  the  future  defence  of  their  religion  and 
empire.,;  The  Moslems  were  delivered  by  the  sud- 
den, or,  as  they  deemed,  the  miraculous,  retreat  of 
the  christians  ;h  and  the  laurels  of  Richard  were 
blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of  his  companions. 
The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  his  face,  ex- 
claimed with  an  indignant  voice,  "  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ !"  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on 
the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he 
sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels,  and  leaped  fore- 
most on  the  beach  ;  the  castle  was  relieved  by  his 
presence  ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens 
fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weak- 
ness provoked  them  to  return  in  the  morning;  and 

e  Vet  lie  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
confession  of  the  assassin*,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  kins  of  England  ; 
(Bohadin,  p.  22.5.)  and  his  only  defence  is  an  ahsiinl  anil  palpable  for- 
gery, Hi«t.  de  PAcademie  del  Inscriptions  torn.  xvi.  p.  155 — 103.)  a 
pretended  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  assassins,  the  shcich,  or  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder. 

I  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  described 
bv  Bohadin,  'p.  7—9.  2.3.5— 2.T7.,  who  himself  harangued  the  defender! 
of  Jerusalem;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy.  (Jacob  a 
Vilriaro,  I.  i.  c.  100.  p.  1123.     Vinisauf,  I.  v.  c.  60.  p.  399.) 

%  Vet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusa- 
lem, nee  (,'urdi  Turci«,  nee  Turci  essent  obtemperaturi  Cordis. 
(Bohadio,  p.  236.)     He  draws  aside  a  corner  of  the  political  curtain. 

>'  Bohadin,  'p.  2.T7.,  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf,  (I.  vi.  c.  I— 8.  p. 
403— M0.]  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself:  and  Jacobus  a 
\  itriaco  observes,  that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alterum  vinim 
muUtusest,  'p.  1123  j  Vet  Joinville.a  French  knight,  accuses  the  envy 
of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  fp.  110.)  without  supposing,  like  .Matthew 
Paris,  that  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 


they  found  him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates 
with  only  seventeen  knights  and  three  hundred 
archers.  Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sus- 
tained their  charge;  and  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping 
his  lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary 
who  dared  to  encounter  his  career.'  Am  I  writing 
the  history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis  1 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  His  treaty  and 
and  tedious  negociationk  between  the  Ae|D"i'i92 
Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  September. 
continued,  and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and 
again  broken.  Some  acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the 
gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  exchange  of  Norway 
hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the  asperity  of 
religious  war:  from  the  vicissitude  of  success,  the 
monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  heaven  was 
neutral  in  the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each 
other,  could  either  hope  for  a  decisive  victory.' 
The  health  both  of  Richard  and  Saladin  appeared 
to  be  in  a  declining  state  ;  and  they  respectively 
suffered  the  evils  of  distant  and  domestic  warfare  : 
Plantagenet  was  impatient  to  punish  a  perfidious 
rival  who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence  ; 
and  the  indefatigable  sultan  was  subdued  by  the 
cries  of  the  people,  who  were  the  victims,  and  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  the  instruments,  of  his  martial 
zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king  of  England 
were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  the 
true  cross  ;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that  himself  and 
his  brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the 
pious  labour,  rather  than  return  to  Europe  with 
ignominy  and  remorse.  But  the  conscience  of 
Saladin  refused,  without  some  weighty  compensa- 
tion, to  restore  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of 
the  christians :  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his 
religious  and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Palestine  ;  descanted  on  the  importance  and  sanc- 
tity of  Jerusalem  ;  and  rejected  all  terms  of  the 
establishment,  or  partition,  of  the  Latins.  The 
marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with 
the  sultan's  brother,  was  defeated  by  the  difference 
of  faith  :  the  princess  abhorred  the  embraces  of  a 
Turk  ;  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  would  not  easily 
renounce  a  plurality  of  wives.  A  personal  inter- 
view was  declined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged  their 
mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  language  ;  and  the 
negociation  was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay 

i  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  184—249.)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  51,  52.)  The  author  of  the 
Itinerary,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  cannot  exaggerate  the  cadhi's 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Richard  ;  (Vinisauf,  I.  vi.  c.  14 — 24.  p.  412 — 
421.  Hist.  Major,  p.  137—14.').)  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war,  there  is  a 
marvellous  agreement  between  the  christian  and  Mahometan  writers, 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

k  Seethe  progress  of  negociation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin,  (p.  207— 
260.)  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  his  in. 
tuition  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civil  compliment. 
(Vinisauf,  I.  vi.  c.  28.  p.  423) 

I  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war,  is  Galfridi 
A  Vinisauf  Itineiariiim  lie^is  Anglornm  Richardi  et  alionun  in  Terrain 
Hierosolyumrum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Gale's  Siriptores  Hist.  Anglicans,  (p.  217—429.)  Roger  Hoveden  and 
Matthew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials  ;  and  the  former 
describes,  with  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  the  English 
fleet. 
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by  their  interpreters  and  envoys.  The  final  agree- 
ment was  equally  disapproved  by  the  zealots  of 
both  parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and 
the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without  tribute 
or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  chris- 
tians ;  that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they 
should  inclusively  possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa 
to  Tyre  ;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of 
Antioch  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce ;  and  that, 
during  three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  swore  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  but 
the  monarchs  were  satisfied  with  giving  their  word 
and  their  right  hand  ;  and  the  royal  majesty  was 
excused  from  an  oath,  which  always  implies  some 
suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Richard 
Death  of  embarked  for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long 
ASDadii93  captivity  and  a  premature  grave  ;  and 
March  4.  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded 
the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  orientals 
describe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at 
Damascus  ;  but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  his  alms  among  the  three  religions,m 
or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud,  instead  of  a  standard, 
to  admonish  the  east  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved  by 
his  death  ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger 
arm  of  their  uncle  Saphadin  ;  the  hostile  interests 
of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo," 
were  again  revived;  and  the  Franks  or  Latins  stood, 
and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses  along 
the  Syrian  coast. 

Innocent  hi.  The  noblest  monument  of  a  con- 
A.  D.  1198— 1216.  queror's  fame,  and  of  the  terror  which 
be  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy, 
of  the  Latin  church  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war. 
The  practice  was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the 
occasion  ;  and  this  tribute  became  the  foundation  of 
all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to 
catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  apostolic  see.°  This  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment must  have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  popes  in  the  recovery  of  Palestine :  after  the 
death  of  Saladin  they  preached  the  crusade,  by  their 
epistles,  their  legates,  and  their  missionaries  ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent 
the  third.p  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest, 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian 
of  their  greatness  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
he  exercised  a  despotic  command  over  the  emperors 

m  EvenVertot  (torn.  i.  p.  251.)  adopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  indif- 
ference of  Saladin,  who  professed  the  Koran  with  his  last  breath. 

n  See  the  succession  of  the  Ayoubites,  in  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast, 
p.  277,  &c.)  and  the  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes,  1'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

o  Thomasin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  311—374.)  bis  copi- 
ously treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tenths.  A 
theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  due 
to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levites'  tenth  to  the  high-priest.  (Seidell  on 
Tithes;  see  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083.) 

P  See  the  Gesta  Innocentii  III.  in  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  (torn.  iii. 
p.  i.  p.  486—568. 


and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and  deposed  ;  over  the 
nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  or  years 
deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the 
temporal,  sovereign  of  the  east  and  west.  It  was  at 
the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of  England  surren- 
dered his  crown  ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of  the 
two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity, 
the  establishment  of  transubstantiation,  and  the 
origin  of  the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusa- 
des, the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  were  undertaken  ;  but, 
except  a  king  of  Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second 
order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims  :  the  forces 
were  inadequate  to  the  design  ;  nor  did  the  effects 
correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope 
and  the  people.     The  fourth  crusade     „,    , 

,.  '  „      .  „  The  fourth 

was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Constanti-  crusade, 
nople ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  A'  D'  1203' 
or  Roman  empire  by  the  Latins  will  form  the  pro- 
per and  important  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  In 
the  fifths  two  hundred  thousand  The  fifth 
Franks  were  landed  at  the  eastern  A- D- 1218- 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reasonably  hoped  that 
Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat  and 
storehouse  of  the  sultan  ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months,  the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of 
Damietta.  But  the  christian  army  was  ruined  by 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Pelagius,  who, 
in  the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  character  of  gene- 
ral: the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  oriental  forces  ;  and  it 
was  by  the  evacuation  of  Damietta  that  they  ob- 
tained a  safe  retreat,  some  concessions  for  the  pil- 
grims, and  the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful  relic 
of  the  true  cross.  The  failure  may  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of  the 
crusades,  which  were  preached  at  the  same  time 
against  the  pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
the  Albigeois  of  France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of 
the  imperial  family.1  In  these  meritorious  services, 
the  volunteers  might  acquire  at  home  the  same 
spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of  tem- 
poral rewards  ;  and  even  the  popes,  in  their  zeal 
against  a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted 
to  forget  the  distress  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From 
the  last  age  of  the  crusades  they  derived  the  occa- 
sional command  of  an  army  and  revenue ;  and  some 
deep  reasoners  have  suspected  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise, from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  con- 
trived and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
suspicion  is  not  founded  either  in  nature  or  in  fact. 
The  successors  of  St.  Peter  appear  to  have  followed, 
rather  than  guided,  the  impulse  of  manners  and 

q  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  a 
Vitriaco,  (1.  iii.  p.  1 125— 1 149.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius,)  an  eye- 
witness, Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (in  Script.  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  825— 
846.  c.  190 — 207.)  a  contemporary,  and  Sanutus,  (Secreta  Fidel.  Crucis, 
1.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4—9.)  a  diligent  compiler  ;  and  of  the  Arabians,  Abul- 
pharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  294.)  and  the  Extracts  at  the  end  of  Joinville, 
(p.  533.  537.  540.  547,  &c.) 

r  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D. 
1255)  granted  plenissimam  peccatorum  remissionem.  Fidelesmiraban- 
tur  quod  tantum  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  christianorum  effundendo 
quantum  pro  cruore  infidelium  aliquando.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  785.)  A 
high  flight  for  the  reason  of  the  thirteeuth  century. 
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prejudice  ;  without  much  foresight  of  the  seasons, 
or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the  ripe  and 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times. 
They  gathered  these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal 
danger:  in  the  council  of  the  Lateral),  Innocent  the 
third  declared  an  ambiguous  resolution  of  animating 
the  crusaders  by  his  example  ;  but  the  pilot  of  the 
sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the  helm ;  nor  was 
Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.5 
The  emperor  The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates 
PaiestViie11'  D  °^  tne  pi'£'"ims-  were  under  the  imme- 
A.  D.  1228.  diate  protection  of  the  popes  ;  and 
these  spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  directing  their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by 
commands  and  censures,  the  accomplishment  of 
their  vow.  Frederic  the  second,*  the  grandson  of 
Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pupil,  the  enemy, 
and  the  victim  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Inno- 
cent the  third,  he  assumed  the  cross ;  the  same 
promise  was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  imperial 
coronations ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Jerusalem  for  ever  bound  him  to  defend  the  kingdom 
of  his  son  Conrad.  But  as  Frederic  advanced  in 
age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engage- 
ments of  his  youth  :  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge 
taught  him  to  despise  the  phantoms  of  superstition 
and  the  crowns  of  Asia:  he  no  longer  entertained 
the  same  reverence  for  the  successors  of  Innocent ; 
and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps. 
But  the  success  of  this  project  would  have  reduced 
the  popes  to  their  primitive  simplicity  ;  and,  after 
the  delays  and  excuses  of  twelve  years,  they  urged 
the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and  threats,  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In 
the  harbours  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  he  prepared  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  one  hundred 
vessels,  that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land  two 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses 
and  attendants ;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Germany 
formed  a  powerful  army  ;  and  the  number  of 
English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand 
by  the  report  of  fame.  But  the  inevitable,  or 
affected,  slowness  of  these  mighty  preparations, 
consumed  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  more 
indigent  pilgrims  ;  the  multitude  was  thinned  by 
sickness  and  desertion,  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian 
campaign.  At  length  the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at 
Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  and  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  he  kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three 
days  ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by 
bis  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  dis- 

•  This  simple  idea  is  agreeable  to  the  good  serine  of  Mosheim, 
(Inctitot.  Hist,  l.n  lea,  p.  .';.';2.)  and  the  fine  philosophy  of  Hume.  (Hist. 
of  England,  vol.  j,  p.  330.) 

t  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  II  may  he 
drawn  from  Richard  de  St.  fiermano  fin  Muratori,  Script.  Return 
Ital.  torn,  vii  p.  1002—1013.]  and  Matthew  Pari*,  (p.  288.  291.  300. 
302.  304  ,  The  most  rational  moderns  are,  Flrnry,  (Hut.  Ecclrs. 
torn.  x?i.,  Vertot,    Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  I.  ili.f Giannoue,  (Isto- 


obedience.  For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic 
excommunicated  by  Gregory  the  ninth  ;  for  pre- 
suming, the  next  year,  to  accomplish  his  vow,  he 
was  again  excommunicated  by  the  same  pope." 
While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a 
crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy;  and 
after  his  return  he  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for 
the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered.  The  clergy  and 
military  orders  of  Palestine  were  previously  in- 
structed to  renounce  his  communion  and  dispute  his 
commands  ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders  of  the  camp 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the 
christian  republic.  Frederic  entered  Jerusalem  in 
triumph  ;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest 
would  perform  the  office)  he  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  patriarch 
cast  an  interdict  on  the  church  which  his  presence 
had  profaned  ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and 
temple  informed  the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be 
surprised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the 
river  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and 
faction,  victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was 
difficult ;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace  may  be  imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  their  personal  esteem  for  the  character 
of  Frederic.  The  enemy  of  the  church  is  accused 
of  maintaining  with  the  miscreants  an  intercourse  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  unworthy  of  a  christian ; 
of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  and  of 
indulging  a  profane  thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had 
seen  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  never  would  have 
selected  Palestine  for  the  inheritance  of  his  chosen 
people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the  sultan  the 
restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  the  Latins  were  allowed  to 
inhabit  and  fortify  the  city  ;  an  equal  code  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  was  ratified  for  the  sectaries 
of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet ;  and,  while  the 
former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  latter 
might  pray  and  preach  in  the  mosch  of  the  temple,55 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  nocturnal 
journey  to  heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scan- 
dalous toleration  ;  and  the  weaker  Moslems  were 
gradually  expelled  ;  but  every  rational  object  of 
the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  ; 
the  churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were 
replenished  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the 
Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six 
thousand.  This  peace  and  prosperity,  for  which 
they  were  ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  Mas  termi- 
nated by  the  irruption  of  the  strange  and  savage 
hordes  of  Carizmians.y     Flving  from    . 

J       °  Invasion  of  the 

the  arms  of  the  Moguls,  those  shep-      Carizmians, 

herds  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong 

on  Syria  ;  and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the 


ria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.)  and  Muratori.  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn,  x) 

•1  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  what  to  say: 
"  Chino  qui  il  capo,"  &c.  p.  322. 

x  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosch  or  church  of  the  temple 
with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  both  Ver- 
tot  and  Muratori. 

y  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Corusmins,  is  related  by  Mat. 
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sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus,  was 
insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  torrent. 
Whatever  stood  against  them,  was  cut  off  by  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity:  the  military  orders 
were  almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle  ;  and  in 
the  pillage  of  the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  the  Latins  confess  and  regret  the  modesty 
and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 
„.  ,     .       ...        Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last 

St.  Louis,  and  the 

sixth  crusade,  were  undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth, 
'  king  of  France ;  who  lost  his  liberty 
in  Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Twenty-eight  years  after  his  death,  he  was  canon- 
ized at  Rome  ;  and  sixty-five  miracles  were  readily 
found,  and  solemnly  attested,  to  justify  the  claim 
of  the  royal  saint.2  The  voice  of  history  renders  a 
more  honourable  testimony,  that  he  united  the  vir- 
tues of  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man  ;  that  his  martial 
spirit  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  pub- 
lic justice  ;  and  that  Louis  was  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  friend  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  terror 
of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  her  baleful  influence,3  corrupted  his  under- 
standing and  his  heart  ;  his  devotion  stooped  to 
admire  and  imitate  the  begging  friars  of  Francis 
and  Dominic  ;  he  pursued  with  blind  and  cruel 
zeal  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  best  of  kings 
twice  descended  from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adven- 
tures of  a  spiritual  knight-errant.  A  monkish  his- 
torian would  have  been  content  to  applaud  the  most 
despicable  part  of  his  character  ;  but  the  noble  and 
gallant  Joinville,  who  shared  the  friendship  and  cap- 
tivity of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature 
the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of  his  fail- 
ings. From  this  intimate  knowledge  we  may  learn 
to  suspect  the  political  views  of  depressing  their 
great  vassals,  which  are  often  imputed  to  the  royal 
authors  of  the  crusades.  Above  all  the  princes  of 
the  middle  ages,  Louis  the  ninth  successfully  la- 
boured to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but 
it  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  east,  that  he  acquired 
for  himself  and  his  posterity  ;  his  vow  was  the 
result  of  enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and  if  he  were 
the  promoter,  he  was  likewise  the  victim,  of  this 
holy  madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France 
was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures  ;  he 
covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred 
sails  ;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own 
confession,  as  it  is  reported  by  oriental  vanity,  he 
disembarked  nine  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 

thew  Paris,  (p.  546,  547.)  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  and  the  Arabians, 
(p.  Ill,  112.  191,  192.  528.  530.) 

z  Read,  if  you  can,  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  con- 
fessor of  Queen  Margaret,  (p.  291—52.1.  Joinville,  du  Louvre.) 

a  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught,  (Joinville,  p.  10.)  but 
he  cautioned  Joinville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  "  L'omrae  lay 
(said  he  in  his  old  language)  quand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loy  crestienne,  ne 
doit  pas  deffendre  la  loy  chrestienne  ne  mais  que  de  d'espce,  dequoi  il 
doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedens,  tant  cotnroe  elle  y  peut  entrer," 
(p.  12.) 

b  1  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris,  1668.)  most  valu- 
able for  the  observations  of  Ducanse ;  the  other  (Paris  an  Louvre, 
1761.)  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which 
has  been  recently  discovered.  The  last  editor  proves,  that  the  history 
of  St.  Louis  was  finished  A.  D.  1309.  without  explaining,  or  even  ad- 
miring, the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety  years. 
(Preface,  p.  xi.  Observations  de  Ducans-e,  p.  17.) 
4   B 


one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  who  per- 
formed their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his 
power.c 

In  complete  armour,  the  oriflanime     T¥  «  ,     ^ 

.  •  "e  takes  Da- 

waving  before  him,  Louis  leaped  fore-  mietta, 
most  on  the  beach  ;  and  the  strong  city 
of  Damietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a 
siege  of  sixteen  months,  was  abandoned  on  the 
first  assault  by  the  trembling  Moslems.  But  Da- 
mietta was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  conquests ; 
and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same  causes, 
almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of 
similar  calamities.4  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which 
introduced  into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epide- 
mical disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  sea- 
coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to 
surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of 
their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
France  displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  discipline  :  his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois, 
stormed  with  inconsiderate  valour  the  town  of  Mas- 
soura ;  and  the  carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  that  all  was  lost.  But  a  sol- 
dier, who  afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied 
the  flying  troops :  the  main  body  of  the  christians 
was  far  behind  their  vanguard  ;  and  Artois  was 
overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek  fire 
was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders ;  the  Nile 
was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the  open 
country  by  the  Arabs  ;  all  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted ;  each  day  aggravated  the  sickness  and 
famine  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat  was 
found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The 
oriental  writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have 
escaped,  if  he  would  have  deserted  his  subjects : 
he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
nobles  ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their  lives  by 
service  or  ransom,  were  inhumanly  massacred  ;  and 
the  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of 
christian  heads.e  The  king  of  France  His  captivity  in 
was  loaded  with  chains  ;  but  the  gene-  A  ^pfaso 
rous  victor,  a  great  grandson  of  the  Aprils— May  6. 
brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honour  to  his 
royal  captive,  and  his  deliverance,  with  that  of  his 
soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Da- 
miettaf  and  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate, 
the  degenerate  children  of  the  companions  of  Nou- 
reddin  and  Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry  ;   they  triumphed  by 

c  Joinville,  p.  32.     Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549. 

d  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  large  and 
curious  extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulieda,  &c. 
See  likewise  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  322—325.)  who  calls  him  by 
the  corrupt  name  of  Redefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  683,  684.)  has  de- 
scribed the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  and  fell 
at  Massoura. 

e  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Lettres  sur  l'Egypte,  has  given  a  descrip. 
tion  of  Damietta,  (torn.  i.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  274—290.)  and  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  (xxv.  p.  306— 350  ) 

f  For  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  asked  and 
granted;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000 
byzants,  which  are  valued  by  Joinville  at  400,000  French  livres  of  his 
own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of  silver. 
(Ducange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur  Joinville.) 
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the  arms  of  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes,  the  hardy 
natives  of  Tartarv,  who  at  a  tender  age  had  been 
purchased  of  the  Syrian  merchants,  and  were  edu- 
cated in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But 
Egypt  soon  afforded  a  new  example  of  the  danger 
of  praetorian  bands  ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious 
animals,  who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers, 
was  provoked  to  devour  their  benefactor.  In  the 
pride  of  conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last  of  his 
race,  was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes  ;  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
captive  king,  with  drawn  scymitars,  and  their  hands 
imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness 
of  Louis  commanded  their  respect ;"  their  avarice 
prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal  ;  the  treaty  was 
accomplished  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with  the 
relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for 
Palestine.  He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls 
of  Acre,  unable  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  unwilling 
to  return  without  glory  to  his  native  country. 

The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after 
sixteen  years  of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake 
the  seventh  and  last  of  the  crusades.  His  finances 
were  restored,  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  ;  a  new 
generation  of  warriors  had  arisen,  and  he  embarked 
with  fresh  confidence  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch 
had  provoked  the  enterprise:  a  wild  hope  of  bap- 
tizing the  king  of  Tunis,  tempted  him  to  steer  for 
the  African  coast ;  and  the  report  of  an  immense 
treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of  their 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.     Instead  of  a  proselyte, 

His  death  before  he  found  a  sieSe  '  the  Fiench  panted 
Tunis  in  the       an(j  died  on  the  burning  sands ;    St. 

seventh  crusade,  .  . 

A.  D.  1-270.     Louis  expired   in   his  tent ;    and  no 

sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than 

his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat.11 

"  It  is  thus,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a  Christian 

king  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war 

against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which 

Dido  had  introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."' 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  COnstitu- 
The  Mamalukes      .  J 

':(  Egypt,       tion  cannot  be  devised,  than  that  which 

AD.  1250-1517.  ,  ,,  .•  c 

condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to 
perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 
of  strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Egypt  above  five  hundred  years.  The  most 
illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Borgite 
dynasties'1    were    themselves    promoted    from    the 

c  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  (heir  sultan,  is  seriously 
■Mated  by  Joinville,  (p.  77,  78.)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
ajto  M.  de  Voltaire  'Hist.  Generate,  torn.  ii.  p.  380,  387.)  The  Mama- 
lukes  themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals ;  they  had  felt  his 
raloor,  they  hoped  his  conversion  ;  and  such  a  motion,  which  was  not 
seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  christian,  in  their  tu- 
multuous assembly. 

the  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  by  William  de  Nan. 
Hi',  |>.  270—287  and  the  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  645.  553.  of  the  Louvre 
edition  of  Joinville. 

i  Voltaire,  Hist.  Generate,  torn.  ii.  p.  301. 

k  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynastiea  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baharitex, 
Turks  or  Tartars  of  Kipzak,  and  the  Morgites,  Circassians,  is  given  by 
i'  '■'   ilegom.ad  ibulpharag.  \>  0—31.)  and  De  Guignei,  (torn.  i. 

!>  264—270.)  tneii  history  from  Abulfedj,  Macrizi,  Stc.  to  the  begin. 
;  iog  ',(  the  fiiteenth  century,  by  the  same  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  iv. 
p.  110 

1  S.,v;,ry,  Lettrea  sur  I'Egyple,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  189—208.  I 
much  question  the  authenticityof  this  copy  :  yet  it  is  true,  that  sultan 
Selim  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  left  them   in   posiessiou  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.     See  a  new 


Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four  and 
twenty  beys,  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever  been  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  servants. 
They  produce  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties, 
the  treaty  of  Selim  the  first  with  the  republic  ;l  and 
the  Othman  emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  a 
slight  acknowledgment  of  tribute  and  subjection. 
With  some  breathing  intervals  of  peace  and  order, 
the  two  dynasties  are  marked  as  a  period  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed  :m  but  their  throne,  however  shaken, 
reposed  on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  valour; 
their  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia, 
and  Syria;  their  Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from 
eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  and 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  provincial  militia 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the 
occasional  aid  of  sixty-six  thousand  Arabs." 
Princes  of  such  power  and  spirit  could  not  long 
endure  on  their  coast  a  hostile  and  independent 
nation ;  and  if  the  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  postponed 
about  forty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares  of 
an  unsettled  reign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mogols, 
and  to  the  occasional  aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims. 
Among  these,  the  English  reader  will  observe  the 
name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  assumed  the  cross  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  Henry.  At  the  head  of  a 
thousand  soldiers,  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege  ;  marched 
as  far  as  Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men  ;  emulated  the  fame  of  his  uncle  Richard  ;  ex- 
torted, by  his  valour,  a  ten  years'  truce;  and  escaped, 
with  a  dangerous  wound,   from  the   dagger   of  a 

fanatic    assassin.0      AntiochP    whose    . 

Loss  of  Antiocli, 

situation  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  a.  d.  1268. 
calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was  finally  une 
occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar,  or  Bibars,  sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  the  Latin  principality  was 
extinguished ;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christian 
name  was  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter  of  seventeen, 
and  the  captivity  of  one  hundred,  thousand  of  her 
inhabitants.  The  maritime  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jaffa, 
and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  hospitalers  and 
templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and 
colony  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  which  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  more  classic  title  of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,t  which  is  dis- 
tant about  seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of 

Abrege  de  l'Histoire  Ottomane,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  translated  by 
M.  Digeon,  (torn.  i.  p.  55 — 58.  Paris,  1781.)  a  curious,  authentic,  and 
national  history. 

m  Si  totum  quo  regnum  occupSrunt  tempos  respicias,  praesertim 
quod  (in i  propius,  reperies  illud  bellis,  pugnis,  injuriis,  ac  rapinis  refer- 
tum.  (Al  .lannabi,  apud  Pocock,  p.  31.)  The  reign  of  Mohammed, 
(A.  I).  1311  —  1341.)  affords  a  happy  exception.  (De  Guignes,  torn.  iv.  p. 
208—210.) 

n  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500:  but  the  expense  of  each  Mama- 
luke  may  be  rated  at  100  loufai  and  Egypt  groans  under  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  these  strangers.  (Voyages  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  p.  8!)— 187.) 

o  See  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  165—175.  and  his  origi- 
nal authors,  Thomas  Wilkes  and  Walter  Hemingford,  (I.  iii.  c.  34,  35.) 
in  bale's  Collection,  (torn.  ii.  p.  97.  589—592.)  They  are  both  ignorant 
of  the  princess  Eleanor's  piety  in  sucking  the  poisoned  wound,  ami 
saving  ner  husband  at  the  risk  of  tier  own  life. 

i.  sanutus,  Scent.  Fidelium  Cruris,  I.  iii.  p.  xii.  c.  9.  and  De 
Guigoes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  113.  from  the  Arabic  historian*, 

■I  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  Chronicles  of  the  times, 
and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  I.  vii.  c.  144.  in  Muratoii,  Scrip- 
tures Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  337,  338. 
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the  Latin  christians,  and  was  adorned  with  strong 
and  stately  buildings,  with  aqueducts,  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population  was  in- 
creased by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and 
fugitives  :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the 
East  and  West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  market  could  offer  the  produce  of  every 
clime  and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But 
in  this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice  was  propagated 
and  practised:  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Ma- 
homet, the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  Acre 
were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor  could  the 
abuse  of  religion  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of 
Jaw.  The  city  had  many  sovereigns,  and  no  govern- 
ment. The  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Antioch,  the 
counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the 
hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's 
legate,  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  assumed 
an  independent  command ;  seventeen  tribunals 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  every  cri- 
minal was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth 
in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers, 
who  disgraced  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  compensated 
their  want  of  pay  by  the  plunder  of  the  Mahometan 
villages  :  nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who  traded 
under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged 
by  the  christians ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction 
justified  the  arms  of  the  sultan  Khalil.  He  marched 
against  Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot:  his  train 
of  artillery  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  was  numerous 
and  weighty  ;  the  separate  timbers  of  a  single  engine 
were  transported  in  one  hundred  waggons  :  and  the 
royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops 
of  Hamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their 
courage  was  rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair  ; 
but  they  were  torn  by  the  discord  of  seventeen 
chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by  the  powers 

The  lossof  Acre    of  the  sultan-      After  a  siege  of  tbirty- 

and  the  Holy      three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced 

Land,  -  . 

a.  D.  1291.     by  the  Moslems;  the  principal  tower 
ay  yielded  to  their  engines ;  the  Marna- 

lukes  made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed ; 
and  death  or  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand 
christians.  The  convent,  or  rather  fortress,  of  the 
templars  resisted  three  days  longer ;  but  the  great 
master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  ;  and,  of  five  hun- 
dred knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less  happy 
than  the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer 
on  a  scaffold  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of 
the  whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patri- 
arch, and  the  great  master  of  the  hospital,  effected 

r  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutus,  1.  iii.  p  xii.  c. 
11-  22.  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  &c.  in  De  Guignes.  torn.  iv.  p.  162.  164. 
and  Vertot.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  407—428. 

a  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth, 
Mosheim  traces  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning-,  clearness,  and 
impartiality:  the  Jilioque,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277.)  Leo  111. 
p.  303.  Photius,  p.  307,  308.     Michael  Cerularius,  p.  370,  371,  &c. 

b  Avdpcs  bvtratfieis   kri    cnroTpoTratoi,    ai>£pey    e/c   ctkutov?   ai'aouvTe?, 
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their  retreat  to  the  shore;  but  the  sea  was  rough, 
the  vessels  were  insufficient  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they  could  reach 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusignan 
for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the 
sultan,  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  demolished  ;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear 
still  opened  the  holy  sepulchre  to  some  devout  and 
defenceless  pilgrims  ;  and  a  mournful  and  solitary 
silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had  so  long 
resounded  with  the  world's  debate. r 
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Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — State  of  Constan- 
tinople.— Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians. — Isaac  Angelas 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Alexius. — Origin  of  the 
fourth  crusade. — Alliance  of  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians with  the  son  of  Isaac. — Their  naval  expedi- 
tion to  Constantinople. — The  two  sieges  and  final 
conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Latins. 

The  restoration  of  the  western  empire 
by    Charlemagne    was    speedily    fol-    SchGreeks the 
lowed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.3    A  religious  and  national  ani- 
mosity still  divides  the  two  largest  communions  of 
the  Christian  world;  and  the  schism  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  alienating  her  most  useful  allies,  and  pro- 
voking her  most  dangerous  enemies,  has  precipitated 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  history    Ti  • 

f  "*J     Their  aversion 

the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  to  the  Latins, 
has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous.  It  was 
originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in- 
flamed, after  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  pride 
of  equality  or  dominion  ;  and  finally  exasperated  by 
the  preference  which  their  rebellious  subjects  had 
given  to  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.  In  every  age 
the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  superiority  in  profane 
and  religious  knowledge:  they  had  first  received 
the  light  of  Christianity;  they  had  pronounced  the 
decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils  ;  they  alone 
possessed  the  language  of  Scripture  and  philosophy  ; 
nor  should  the  barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness 
of  the  west, b  presume  to  argue  on  the  high  and 
mysterious  questions  of  theological  science.  Those 
barbarians  despised  in  their  turn  the  restless  and 
subtle  levity  of  the  orientals,  the  authors  of  every 
heresy ;  and  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was 
content  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  Church. 
Yet  in  the  seventh  eentur}',  the  synods  of  Spain, 
and  afterwards  of  France,  improved  or  corrupted 
the  Nicene  creed,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity. c  In  the  processjonofllie 
long  controversies  of  the  east,  the  na-      Holy  Ghost. 

Ttjc  ynp  'Ticmepiov  juoipa?  virnpxav  fevvy]^am.  (Phot.  Epist.  p.  47. 
edit.  Montacut.)  The  oriental  patriarch  continues  to  apply  tin-  images 
of  thunder,  earthquake,  hail,  wild  boar,  praecursors  of  Antichrist, 
&c.  &c. 

c  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  sense,  or  non- 
sense, by  the  Jesuit  Petavms.  (Dogmata  Theologica,  tern-  ii.  I.  vii.  p. 
362-  440.) 
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ture  and  generation  of  the  Christ  had  heen  scru- 
pulously defined  ;  and  the  well-known  relation  of 
father  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  image  to 
the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  ana- 
logous to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine 
gift  or  attribute,  was  considered  by  the  catholics 
as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  god ;  he  was  not  begotten, 
but  in  the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded.  Did  he 
proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son? 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  The  first  of  these 
opinions  was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by 
the  Latins  ;  and  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of 
the  word  filioque,  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  be- 
tween the  oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches.  In  the 
origin  of  the  dispute,  the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a 
character  of  neutrality  and  moderation  :d  they  con- 
demned the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the 
sentiment,  of  theirTransalpine  brethren;  they  seemed 
desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  silence  and  charity  over 
the  superfluous  research ;  and  in  the  correspondence 
of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  third,  the  pope  assumes 
the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince  descends 
to  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  a  priest.6  But 
the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  spontaneously  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  her  temporal  policy  ;  and  the  filioque, 
which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  transcribed  in  the 
symbol  and  chanted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as  the 
catholic  faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved  ; 
and  both  papists  and  protestants  must  now  sustain 
and  return  the  anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as 
well  as  from  the  Father.     Such  articles 

variety  of  eerie. 

«ia-ticai  disci-  of  faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty  ; 
but  the  rules  of  discipline  will  vary  in 
remote  and  independent  churches ;  and  the  reason, 
even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  difference  is 
inevitable  and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition 
of  Rome  has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons 
the  rigid  obligation  of  celibacy ;  among  the  Greeks 
it  is  confined  to  the  bishops  ;  the  loss  is  compensated 
by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age  ;  and  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of  the 
wives  whom  they  have  married  before  their  entrance 
into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  azyms 
was  fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
essence  of  the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  east 
and  west  to  depend  on  the  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread.  Shall  I  mention  in  a  serious  his- 
tory the  furious  reproaches  that  were  urged  against 
the  Latins,  who  for  a  long  while  remained  on  the 
defensive  ?  They  neglected  to  abstain,  according  to 
the  apostolical  decree,  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood  :  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observance  !    on 

<i  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
of  041  pounds  of  pure  silver;  00  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creed*  (utroqne  mnbolo)  pro  amore  et  cautelli orthodoxa-  fulei.  (Anan- 
ias, in  Leon.  lit.  in  Mnratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  208.)  His  language 
most  clearly  proves,  that  neither  the  filioque  nor  the  Athanasian  creed 
were  received  at  Rome  about  the  year  830. 

*  The  Mian  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  the  filioque,  at  hast  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All, 
replies  the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  ttie  altiora  mystcria  ;  qui 
potnerit,  et  nan  voluerit,  salvusesse  non  potest,  (Collect.  Clonal,  torn.  ix. 
j>.  277—28*5.)      The  potuerit    would   leave  a   large   loop-hole  of  sal. 


the  Saturday  of  each  week  ;  during  the  first  week 
of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese;' 
their  infirm  monks  were  indulged  in  the  taste  of 
flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted  for  the 
want  of  vegetable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction 
in  baptism  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal  order :  the 
bishops,  as  the  bridegrooms  of  their  churches,  were 
decorated  with  rings  ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces, 
and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion.  Such  were 
the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople;  and  which  were  justified  with 
equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church.8 

Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  Ambitious  qnar. 
powerful  magnifiers  of  every  object  of  patria^ch^'of'"3' 
dispute ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  Constantinople, 

with  the  po|ies, 

the  schism  of  the  Greeks  may  be  a.  D.  8S7— 886. 
traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  leading  prelates,  who 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old  metropolis 
superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital,  inferior 
to  none,  in  the  christian  world.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  Photius,11  an  ambitious  layman, 
the  captain  of  the  guards  and  principal  secretary, 
was  promoted  by  merit  and  favour  to  the  more  de- 
sirable office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In 
science,  even  ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed 
the  clergy  of  the  age ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals 
has  never  been  impeached  :  but  his  ordination  was 
hasty,  his  rise  was  irregular;  and  Ignatius,  his 
abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet  supported  by  the 
public  compassion  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  adher- 
ents. They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas 
the  first,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aspiring  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  his  rival 
of  the  east.  Their  quarrel  was  imbittered  by  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and  nation  of 
the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless 
he  could  number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects 
of  his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek 
patriarch  was  victorious  ;  but  in  the  furious  contest 
he  deposed  in  his  turn  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign  :  he  fell 
with  his  patron,  the  Caesar  Bardus ;  and  Basil  the 
Macedonian  performed  an  act  of  justice  in  the  res- 
toration of  Ignatius,  whose  age  and  dignity  had  not 
been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his  monastery, 
or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
by  pathetic  complaints  and  artful  flattery  ;  and  the 
eyes  of  his  rival  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was 
again  restored  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  death  of   Basil,  he  experienced  the  vi- 

f  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is 
now  relaxed  ;  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  becomea  perpetual,  and  eggs 
an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent.  (Vie  privee  des  Frangota,  torn.  ii.  p,  27 — 
38.) 

It  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Piloting,  (Kpist.  En. 
cyclica,  ii.  p.  47—61.)  and  of  Michael  Cerularius.  (Canisii  Antiq.  Lee. 
liones,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  281— 324.  edit.  Basnage,  with  the  prolix  answer 
of  Cardinal  Humbert.) 

h  The  tenth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  contains  all 
the  acts  of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Phutius:  they  are  abridged,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Dlipin  and  Fleury. 
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cissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal 
pupil :  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and  in  his 
last  solitary  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a 
secular  and  studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the 
breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign  had  been  accepted 
by  a  submissive  clergy ;  and  a  synod  of  three  hun- 
dred bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail  the  tri- 
umph, or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the 
execrable,  Photius.1  By  a  delusive  promise  of  suc- 
cour or  reward,  the  popes  were  tempted  to  counte- 
nance these  various  proceedings  ;  and  the  synods  of 
Constantinople  were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or 
legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people,  Ignatius  and 
Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims ;  their 
ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned:  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten  :  Bulgaria 
was  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and 
the  schism  was  prolonged  by  the  rigid  censure  of 
all  the  multiplied  ordinations  of  an  irregular  patri- 
arch. The  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  tenth 
century  suspended  the  intercourse,  without  recon- 
ciling the  minds,  of  the  two  nations.  But  when  the 
Norman  sword  restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the  departing  flock  was 
warned,  by  a  petulant  epistle  of  the  Greek  patriarch, 
to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  the  Latins.  The 
rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  brook  the 
The  popes excora-  insolence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Ce- 
mumcate  the  pa.  rularius  was  excommunicated  in  the 

triarch  of   Con- 
stantinople and     heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope's 

a.Vj.  1054.  legates.  Shaking  the  dust  from  their 
July  16.  fee^  they  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia  a  direful  anathema, k  which  enumerates  the 
seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes 
the  guilty  teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to 
the  eternal  society  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  emergencies  of  the  church  and  state 
a  friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  resumed; 
the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was  sometimes 
affected  ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their 
errors ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence : 
and  from  this  thunderbolt  we  may  date  the  consum- 
mation of  the  schism.  It  was  enlarged  by  each  am- 
bitious step  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  the  emperors 
blushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate  of 
their  royal  brethren  of  Germany ;  and  the  people 
were  scandalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  military 
life  of  the  Latin  clergy.1 

Enmity  of  the  The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  La- 
Greeks  and  La-  tins  was  nourished  and  manifested  in 
A.  D.  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
00—1200.  £an(j  Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the 
absence  at  least  of  the  formidable  pilgrims  :  his  suc- 
cessors, Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelus,  conspired  with 

i  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  eighth  of 
the  general  councils,  the  last  assembly  of  the  east  which  is  recognized 
by  the  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of  the 
years  867  and  879,  which  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and  noisy  ; 
but  they  were  favourable  to  Photius. 

k  See  this  anathema  in  the  councils,  torn.  xi.  p.  1457—1460. 

1  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  I.  i.  p.  31— 33.)  represents  the  abhorrence, 
not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  VII.  the  pones, 
and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still 
more  vehement.  Vet  how  calm  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with 
that  of  polemics ! 

m  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii 


the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant  policy 
was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience 
of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile 
temper,  a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  the  difference  of  language,  dress,  and  manners, 
which  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence,  of  the  sovereign 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  domi- 
nions, and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital ; 
his  subjects  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  the 
rude  strangers  of  the  west ;  and  the  hatred  of  the 
pusillanimous  Greeks  was  sharpened  by  secret  envy 
of  the  bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the  Franks. 
But  these  profane  causes  of  national  enmity  were 
fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious 
zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace,  a  hospitable 
reception  from  their  christian  brethren  of  the  east, 
every  tongue  was  taught  to  repeat  the  names  of  schis- 
matic and  heretic,  more  odious  to  an  orthodox  ear 
than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel :  instead  of  being- 
loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline, 
some  questions  of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or 
their  teachers  might  differ  from  the  oriental  church. 
In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the  seventh,  the  Greek  clergy 
washed  and  purified  the  altars  which  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest.  The  com- 
panions of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries 
which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  from 
the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops  and  monks. 
Their  prayers  and  sermons  excited  the  people  against 
the  impious  barbarians  ;  and  the  patriarch  is  ac- 
cused of  declaring,  that  the  faithful  might  obtain 
the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  schismatics  .m  An  enthusiast,  named  Doro- 
theus,  alarmed  the  fears,  and  restored  the  confidence, 
of  the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the 
German  heretic,  after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blacher- 
nes,  would  be  made  a  singular  example  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  The  passages  of  these  mighty  armies 
were  rare  and  perilous  events  ;  but  the  crusades 
introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  know- 
ledge without  abating  their  prejudices.  The  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Constantinople  demand-  The  Latins  at 
ed  the  productions  of  every  climate :  Constantinople: 
these  imports  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour 
of  her  numerous  inhabitants  ;  her  situation  invites 
the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  every  period  of 
her  existence,  that  commerce  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  After  the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the 
Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  introduced  their 

Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  511.  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the 
sermons  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  quomodo  Grascis  iujunxerat  in  remis. 
sionem  peccatorum  peregrinos  occidereet  delerede  terra.  Tagino  ob. 
serves,  (in  Scriptores  Frelier.  torn.  i.  p.  409.  edit.  Struv.)  Graeci  hjere- 
ticos  nos  appellant:  clerici  et  monachi  dictis  et  factis  persequuntur. 
We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  fifteen  years 
afterwards:  Haec  est  [gens)  quse  Latinos  omnes  non  horoitium  nomine, 
sed  caniim  dignabatur;  quorum  sanguinem  efFnndere  pene  inter  merita 
repntabant.  (Gesta  Innocent.  III.  c.  92.  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Italicarnra,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  536.)  There  may  be  some  exaggeration, 
but  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and  re-action  of  hatred. 
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factories  and  settlements  into  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire :  their  services  were  rewarded  with  honours 
and  immunities  ;  they  acquired  the  possession  of 
lands  and  houses;  their  families  were  multiplied 
bj  marriages  with  the  natives  ;  and,  after  the  tole- 
ration of  a  Mahometan  mosch,  it  was  impossible  to 
interdict  the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite.n  The  two 
wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus"  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Franks  ;  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  ;  the  second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Autioch  :  he  obtained  for  his  son  Alexius  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France ;  and  he  be- 
stowed his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of  Montserrat, 
who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms 
and  aspired  to  the  empire,  of  the  west  ;  he  esteemed 
the  valour,  and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks  ;p 
their  military  talents  were  unfitly  recompensed  by 
the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and  treasurers;  the 
policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the  alliance  of  the 
pope  ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  a  par- 
tial bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins." 
During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor  Alexius, 
they  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach 
of  foreigners,  heretics,  and  favourites  ;  and  this 
triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tumult, 
which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  An- 
their  massacre,  dronicus/  The  people  rose  in  arms; 
a.  D.  ii83.  from  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  des- 
patched his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist  the  national 
revenge  ;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  stran- 
gers served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen 
the  daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  the  ties  of  friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the 
victims  of  national  hatred,  and  avarice,  and  reli- 
gious zeal :  the  Latins  were  slaughtered  in  their 
houses  and  in  the  streets  ;  their  quarter  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their 
churches,  and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals  ;  and  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  slain  from  the  cle- 
mency which  sold  above  four  thousand  christians  in 
perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The  priests  and 
monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  schismatics  ;  and  they  chanted  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman 
cardinal,  the  pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body, 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with 
savage  mockery,  through  the  city.  The  more  diligent 
of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on  the  first  alarm,  to 
their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hellespont 
from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast;  in- 
flicted a  severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of 
the  empire  ;  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their 

Inna  Comnena,  rAlcxiad,  I.  vi.  p.  161,  102.)  ami  a  remarkable 
.    '.f  Nicetas,  'm  Manuel.  I.  v.  c.  o.)  who  observes  of  the  Vene- 
tian*. Kara  a/irifri  k«i  ih^aiptu^   Tt)v    Kwv>avrtvo7ro\iu  rnv  DtKtlOU  nA- 
-..,  &c. 
■•  Ducange,  Para.  Byzaot.  p.  W>,  187. 

\f  Nicetas  in  Manuel.  I.  m  e.  2.  Ftegnaote  enim  (Maniiele)  .  .  .  . 
a  pud  enm  tantam  Latinos  popului  repereral  gratiam  ul  neglectis  Grae- 
cnlia  mi*  Uriquam  \\w*  mollibui  et  effcemioatin, .  .  .  .  sol  is  Latinii 
fran'lia  commiUeret  oegotia  ....  rrgaeoa  prafusa  liberalitate  abun- 
dant ....  ex  omni  orbe  a<l  i urn  tanqoam  id  benefactorem  nobilet  et 
ignobiles  conenrrebaot.  Willerra.  Tyr.  xxii.  c.  10. 
<\  The  lOfpiciODf of  tlie  Greek*  would  liave  been  confirmed,  if  liny 


peculiar  enemies ;  and  compensated,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  plunder,  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to  Italy  and 
Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and 
malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vices  were  painted  as 
the  genuine  characters  of  heresy  and  schism.  The 
scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neglected  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  securing,  by  the  possession 
of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land  :  a 
domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled, 
the  French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  east. 

In    the    series    of    the    Byzantine    Reign  and  cha. 
princes,  I  have  exhibited  the  hypocrisy    raster  of  Isaac 

Angelus, 

and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  A.D.  1180-1195. 


Andronicus,  the  last  male  of  the  Com- 


Sept.  12. 


nenian  family  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The 
revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from  the 
throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,8  who  de- 
scended by  the  females  from  the  same  imperial 
dynasty.  The  successor  of  a  second  Nero  might 
have  found  it  an  easy  task  to  deserve  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  subjects :  they  sometimes  had 
reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andronicus. 
The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was 
capable  of  discerning  the  connexion  between  his 
own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  while  he  was 
feared  by  all  who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the 
unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote  provinces, 
might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
Rut  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  su- 
preme power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities 
to  exercise;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his  virtues 
(if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were  useless,  to  man- 
kind ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  calamities 
to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of  any  tran- 
sient or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept 
on  the  throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound 
of  pleasure  :  his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by 
comedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to  these  buffoons 
the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt:  his  feasts 
and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of  royal 
luxury  ;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand :  and  the  daily  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four 
millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of  his  house- 
hold and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  op- 
pression ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by 
equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the 
days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom 
he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured 
him  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign  of  thirty-two 
years;  during  which  he  should  extend  his  sway  to 

bad  seen  the  politieal  epistles  of  Manuel  to  pope  Alexander  III.  the 
enemy  of  bis  enemy  Frederic  I.,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  his  wish 
•  ■I  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  flee. 
(See  Fleury.  Ili^t   Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  187.  213.  243.) 

r  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comne- 
iin,  c.  10.)  and  William  of  Tyre  ;  (I.  xxii.  c.  10—13.)  the  first  soft  and 
concise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical. 

•  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Augelui  is  composed,  in  three 

books,  by  the  senator  Nicetas;  (p  228— 290.)  and  his  offices  of  logo. 
Ihete,  or  principal  secretary,  and  judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could  not 
bribe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  the 
fall  and  death  of  his  benefactor. 
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mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prediction,  was  a  splendid  and 
scandalous  embassy  to  Saladin,'  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an 
offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of 
the  christian  name.  In  these  unworthy  hands,  of 
Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire crumbled  into  dust.  The  island  of  Cyprus, 
whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  elegance  and  plea- 
sure, was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a  Comnenian 
prince;  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events, 
the  sword  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that 
kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
t>     u    f  .v.         The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and 

Kevolt  or  the  J  ' 

Bulgarians,  the  safety  of  the  capital,  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Wallachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the 
second  Basil,  they  had  supported,  above  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  the  loose  dominion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine princes  ;  but  no  effectual  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners  on 
these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac, 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  were  driven  away,  to  contribute  towards  the 
pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials  ;  and  their  fierce  warriors 
were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and 
pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and  Asan,  two 
powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings," 
asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom  : 
their  daemoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd, 
that  their  glorious  patron  St.  Demetrius  had  for  ever 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks:  and  the  confla- 
gration spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  After  some  faint 
efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  acquiesced  in 
their  independence  ;  and  the  imperial  troops  were 
soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, that  were  scattered  along  the  passes  of  mount 
Haemus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  John  or  Joan- 
nices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  firmly 
established.  The  subtle  barbarian  sent  an  embassy 
to  Innocent  the  third,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion  ;  x  and 
humbly  received  from  the  pope  the  licence  of  coin- 
ing money,  the  royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop 
or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the  schism; 
and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned 
the  rights  of  the  monarchy. 


t  See  Bohadin,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129-131.  226.  vers.  Schultens.  The 
ambassador  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and  Ara- 
bic languages  ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embassies  were  re- 
ceived with  honour,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported  with  scan- 
dal in  the  west. 

u  Ducange,  Familiae  Dalmaticae,  p.  318 — 320.  The  original  corres- 
pondence of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontiff  is  inscribed  iu 
the  Gesta  Innocent  III.  c.  66— S2.  p.  513—525. 

x  The  pope  acknowledges  his  pedigree,  anobili  urbisRomae  prosapia 
gcnitores  tui  origineni  traxernnt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong  re- 
semblance of  the  Latin  and  Wallachian  idioms,  is  explained  by  M. 
D'Anville.  (F.tatsde  I'Europe,  p.  258—262.)  The  Italian  colonies  of  the 
Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 


The     Bulgarians     were     malicious   ,,,,„    ,.         . 

Usurpation  ana 

enough   to  pray   for  the    long  life   of   character  of 

t  a  i      "     .ii  Alexius  Angelus. 

Isaac   Angelus,  the   surest  pledge  of  a.  d.  1195-1203! 
their  freedom   and    prosperity.      Yet        Apnl  8" 
their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
contempt  the  family   and  nation    of  the  emperor. 
"  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  "  the 
same  climate,  and  character,  and  education,  will  be 
productive  of  the  same  fruits.      Behold  my  lance," 
continued  the  warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that 
float  in  the  wind.     They  differ  only  in  colour;  they 
are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned   by  the 
same  workman  ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in 
purple,  any  superior  price  or  value  above  its  fel- 
lows." y     Several  of  these  candidates  for  the  purple 
successively  rose  and  fell  under  the  empire  of  Isaac  : 
a  general  who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was 
driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  ;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by 
secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.    The 
emperor  was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his 
servants  :  he  was  at  length   oppressed  by  an  ambi- 
tious brother,   who,   for  the  hope  of  a   precarious 
diadem,  forgot  the  obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  friendship.2      While  Isaac  in  the  Thracian 
valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  his  brother,  Alexius  Angelus,  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  the  camp  :  the  capital  and  the  clergy  subscribed 
to  their  choice  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign 
rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the  lofty  and 
royal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  race.      On  the 
despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the 
language  of  contempt;  and  can  only  add,  that  in  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  the  baser  Alexius a  was  sup- 
ported by  the  masculine  vices  of  his  wife  Euphro- 
syne.     The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was  conveyed 
to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit 
of  the  guards,  no  longer  his  own  :  he  fled  before 
them  above  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Stagyra  in  Mace- 
donia ;  but  the  fugitive,  without  an  object  or  a  fol- 
lower, was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Constantinople, 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius, 
whom  he  educated  in  the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve 
years  of  age.      He  was  spared  by  the  usurper,  and 
reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace  and 
war ;  but  as  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea- 
shore, an  Italian  vessel  facilitate;!  the  escape  of  the 
royal  youth;    and,  in   the  disguise  of  a   common 
sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed 


Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Danube.     Possible,  but  strange  ! 

y  This  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  style;  but  I  wish  the  Wallach 
had  not  introduced  the  classic  names  of  Mysians,  the  experiment  of  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet.  (Nicetas,  in 
Alex.  Comneno,  I.  i.  p.  299,  31)0.) 

z  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing  that 
he  had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkish  captivity.  This 
pathetic  tale  had  doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zara ;  but  I 
do  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  iu  the  Greek  historians. 

a  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Coranenus,  in  the  three  books 
of  Nicetas,  p.  291— 352. 
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the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in  Hie  isle 
of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles,  and  imploring  the  protection  of  pope  In- 
nocent the  third.  Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  his  sister  Irene,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his  passage  through 
Italy,  he  heard  that  the  flower  of  western  chivalry 
was  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his 
bosom,  that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  em- 
ployed in  his  father's  restoration. 
_,  About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 

The  fourth  cru-  J 

sade,  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  nobles  ot  b  ranee 
were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war 
by  the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant, 
perhaps,  than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St. 
Bernard  in  the  merit  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 
An  illiterate  priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,b  forsook  his  parochial  duty,  to 
assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity 
and  miracles  was  spread  over  the  land ;  he  de- 
claimed, with  severity  and  vehemence,  against  the 
vices  of  the  age  ;  and  his  sermons,  which  he  preached 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  robbers,  the 
usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent 
the  third  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he 
proclaimed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  new  crusade. c  The  eloquent  pontiff 
described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the 
pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom :  his  libe- 
rality proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine, 
either  a  year  in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  ;d 
and  among  his  legates  and  orators  who  blew  the 
sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loudest 
and  most  successful.  The  situation  of  the  princi- 
pal monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  was  a  child  ;  and 
his  kingdom  of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Swabia,  the  memorable 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow  ;  but  as  he 
was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he 
cheerfully  instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Land.     Richard  of  England  was 

Bee  Fli-iiry,  Hist.  Eerie*,  torn.  xvi.  p.  20,  &c.  and  Villehardouin, 
No  I.  witii  the  observations  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to 
quote  with  the  original  text. 

e  The  contemporary  life  of  pope  Innocent  III.  published   hy  Baluze 

and  Muratori,  fScriptores  Rerum  Italiearum,  torn.  in.  pars  i.  p.  4N6 

moat  valuable  for  the  important  ami  original  document!  which 
are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  hull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read  c 
Hi,  B5. 

A   Por.ce   que  cil   pardon,   flit   issi   gran,  si   s'en  csmeurent  mult  li 

com  de*  Rem,  <-t  malt  s'en  croiiierent,  porce  que  li  pardons  ere  si 

gran.  V:llehardouiii,  No.  )  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the 
<  .']*/■<  of  the  crusades,  but  auch  were  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  French 
knight. 

Tbil  Dumber  of  fiefs  'of  which  I  WW   owed    liege  homage)  was  en- 

in  the  church  of  81  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested  A.  D. 
121  i,  by  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne.  (Ducange,  Obscrv.   p. 

'  mpania  ....  rnililia-  privilegio  singularitU  excellit  ....  in  tyro. 
Minis  ...  nrnlusione  arroorum,  &e.  Ducange,  p.  24'j.  from  the  old 
Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D,  1177     1199, 

t  TI.e  name  of   \  itlehardouin  was  taken  from  a  tillage  and  castle  in 
Ibedioci  I  near  the   river   Aubc,  between  Bar  and  Arceis. 


satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first 
adventure,  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who"  was  not  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,"  said 
Plantagenet,  "  to  dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride, 
avarice,  and  incontinence  :  I  bequeath  them  to  the 
most  deserving;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars, 
my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  incon- 
tinence to  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  was 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes 
of  the  second  order;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibaut, 
count  of  Champagne,  was  the  foremost  in  the  holy 
race.  The  valiant  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  encouraged  by  the  domestic  examples  of 
his  father,  who  marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
Palestine  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem :  two 
thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and 
homage  to  his  peerage  :e  the  nobles  of  Champagne 
excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  war  ; f  erobraced  by  the 
and,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  barons  of  France. 
of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy 
Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains. His  companion  in  arms  was  Louis,  count  of 
Blois  and  Chartres  ;  like  himself,  of  regal  lineage, 
for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a 
crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their 
zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew  of 
Montmorency  ;  the  famous  Simon  of  Montfort,  the 
scourge  of  the  Albigeois  ;  and  a  valiant  noble, 
Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,s  marshal  of  Champagne,h 
who  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age 
and  country,5  to  write  or  dictate k  an  original  narra- 
tive of  the  councils  and  actions  in  which  he  bore  a 
memorable  part.  At  the  same  time,  Baldwin  count 
of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Thibaut, 
assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother  Henry 
and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich 
and  industrious  province.1  The  vow  which  the 
chiefs  had  pronounced  in  churches,  they  ratified  in 
tournaments :  the  operations  of  the  war  were  de- 
bated in  full  and  frequent  assemblies;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in 
Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin's  death,  which  was 
almost  ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war.  But  the 
fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed  the  toils  and 
perils  of  a  land  expedition  ;  and,  if  the  Flemings 

The  family  was  ancient  and  noble  ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  1400,  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  (Ducange,  p.  235 — 
245.) 

h  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  Ins  descendants,  but  Ducange 
lias  not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1356, 
it  was  in  the  family  of  ConflatlS;  but  these  provincial  have  been  long 
since  eclipsed  hy  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

i  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  ex- 
plained by  Vegenere  and  Ducange  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The 
president  Des  Brasses,  (Mechanisme  des  Langues,  torn.  ii.  p.  S.'i.)  gives 
it  as  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is 
understood  only  by  grammarians. 

k  His  age,  and  his  own  expression,  moi  qui  ceste  ceuvre  tficta,  (No. 
f>2,  &c.)  may  justify  the  suspicion,  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood's  on 
Homer,)  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Vet  Champagne  may 
boast  of  the  two  first  historians,  the  noble  authors  of  French  prose, 
Villehardouin  and  Joinville. 

1  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and  his 
brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit 
Doutrcmens,  (Coiistaiilinopnlis  Beluica  ;  Turuaci,  lfi.'iS.  in  4to,)  which 
I  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducange. 
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dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French  barons  were  des- 
titute of  ships  and  ignorant  of  navigation.  They 
embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing  six  depu- 
ties or  representatives,  of  whom  Villehardouin  was 
one,  with  a  discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions, 
and  to  pledge  the  faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
The  maritime  states  of  Italy  were  alone  possessed 
of  the  means  of  transporting  the  holy  warriors  with 
their  arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  six  deputies  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or 
interest,  the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I 

State  of  the  Ve-     ,  .  ,,„.,„,' 

netians,         have  mentioned"1  the  flight  of  the  Ve- 

A.  D.  697-1200.    netians    frQm    the    fajjen   cjtieg   of    t})e 

continent,  and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of 
islands  that  line  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf. 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious, 
and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coalesced  into  a 
republic :  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  island  of  Rialto  ;  and  the  annual  election  of 
the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  perma- 
nent office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult  in  the  belief  of 
primitive  and  perpetual  independence."  Against 
the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted 
by  the  sword,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen. 
Charlemagne  himself  resigned  all  claims  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son 
Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  lagunas  or 
canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for 
the  vessels  ;  and  in  every  age,  under  the  German 
Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by  them- 
selves, by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an 
inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek  empire;0  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofs  of  their  sub- 
jection are  numerous  and  unquestionable;  and  the 
vain  titles,  the  servile  honours,  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  so  ambitiously  solicited  by  their  dukes, 
would  have  degraded  the  magistrates  of  a  free 
people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which 
was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly 
relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness 
of  Constantinople.  Obedience  was  softened  into 
respect,  privilege  ripened  into  prerogative,  and  the 
freedom  of  domestic  government  was  fortified  by  the 
independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sove- 

m  History,  &c.  p.  574,  575. 

n  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  invasion, 
are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  810,  No.  4.  Sec.)  and 
Beretti.  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  Italiae  medii  2Ev\,  in  Muratori,  Script, 
torn.  x.  p.  153.)  The  two  critics  have  a  slight  bias,  the  Frenchman 
adverse,  the  Italian  favourable,  to  the  republic. 

o  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
he  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  6-n  qjuew  iou\oi  OeKo/jiev  ewat 
tov  'Pw/uaiwi/  fiaoiAews,  (Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat. 
Imperii,  pars  ii.  c.  28.  p.  85.)  and  the  report  of  the  ninth,  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  tenth,  century,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  embassy  of 
JLiutprand  of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor  allows 
them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling,  their  servi- 
tude ;  but  the  hateful  word  douKoi  must  be  translated,  as  in  the  charter 
of  827,  (Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  torn.  i.  p.  67,  &c.)  by  the  softer  ap- 
pellation of  subditi,  avfideles. 

P  See  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquitates 
medii  yEvi  of  Muratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I 
understand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the 
year  1323.     The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce 


reigns  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  when  they  armed  against 
the  Normans  in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor 
applied,  not  to  the  duty  of  his  subjects,  but  to  the 
gratitude  and  generosity  of  his  faithful  allies.  The 
sea  was  their  patrimony  :p  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa; 
but  the  Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their 
riches  increased  with  the  increasing  demand  of 
Europe  :  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  per- 
haps the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of  high  anti- 
quity; and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To 
assert  her  flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  navigation,  the  republic  could  launch 
and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys;  and  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  were  encountered 
by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were 
assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the 
sea-coast ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  dis- 
interested ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared 
the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the  first  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice  was 
marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power  ;  yet  her  ambition  was 
prudent;  nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed 
galleys  were  the  effect  and  safeguard,  merchant  ves- 
sels were  the  cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness. 
In  her  religion,  she  avoided  the  schism  of  the 
Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  in- 
fidels of  every  clime  appears  to  have  allayed  betimes 
the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  government 
was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and  monarchy: 
the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general 
assembly  ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  success- 
ful, he  reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a 
prince  ;  but  in  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  state, 
he  was  deposed,  or  banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth  century 
produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jealous 
aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pa- 
geant and  the  people  to  a  cypher.11 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the   Alliance  of  the 
French    pilgrims    arrived    at   Venice,    Venetian™*1 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the      A-  D  '201- 
palace  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke :  his  name 
was   Henry  Dandolo  ;r  and  he  shone  in   the  last 

in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by 
the  Abbe  Dubos.  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  torn.  ii.  p.  443—480.) 

q  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their 
history.  Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  I.  The  rude  Chronicle 
(perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Venezia,  1765.  in  octavo,)  which  repre- 
sents the  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The  larger 
history  of  the  doge,  (1342—1354.)  Andrew  Dandolo,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  twelfth  torn,  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  History  of 
Venice  by  the  Abbe  Laugier  (Paris,  1728.)  is  a  work  of  some  merit, 
which  I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part. 

r  Henry  Dandolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  election,  (A.  D.  1192.)  and 
ninety-seven  at  his  death.  (A.  D.  1205.)  See  the  Observations  of  Du- 
cange  sur  Villehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity 
is  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might 
afford  an  iustanceof  a  writer  of  ninety-nine;  but  instead  of  evvevr\novTa, 
(Procem.  ad  Character.)  I  am  much  inclined  to  read  e/3(5o/u«Koi/Ta,  with 
his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  Casau  bon.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  support  them- 
selves  till  such  a  period  of  life. 
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period  of  human  life  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  times.  Under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,s  Dandolo  retained  a 
sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage;  the 
spirit  of  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign 
by  some  memorable  exploits  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
patriot,  anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  country.  He  praised  the  bold 
enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of  the  barons  and 
their  deputies  j  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man, 
to  terminate  his  life  ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
republic,  and  some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult, 
on  this  arduous  business,  the  judgment  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  proposal  of  the  French  was  first 
debated  by  the  six  sages  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  doge: 
it  was  next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the 
council  of  state ;  and  finally  communicated  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge 
was  still  the  chief  of  the  republic  ;  his  legal  autho- 
rity was  supported  by  the  personal  reputation  of 
Dandolo  ;  his  arguments  of  public  interest  were 
balanced  and  approved ;  and  he  was  authorized  to 
inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions 
of  the  treaty.'  It  was  proposed  that  the  crusaders 
should  assemble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
of  the  ensuing  year:  that  flat-bottomed  vessels 
should  be  prepared  for  four  thousand  five  hundred 
horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  number  of 
ships  sufficient  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot: 
that  during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should  be 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  transported  to  what- 
soever coast  the  service  of  God  and  Christendom 
should  require  ;  and  that  the  republic  should  join 
the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It 
was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before 
their  departure,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks 
of  silver;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confederates. 
The  terms  were  hard ;  but  the  emergency  was 
pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less  pro- 
fuse of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly 
was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty:  the  stately 
chapel  and  place  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten 
thousand  citizens ;  and  the  noble  deputies  were 
taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  themselves  before 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians," 
said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France,  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  enjoined  us 
to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet  ;  nor  will  we  rise  from 

•  The  modern  Venetian*  (Laugier,  torn.  ii.  p.  119.)  amine  Hip  empe- 
ror Manuel ,  bat  the  calumny  is  refuted  liy  Villehardouiri  and  the  old 
writer*,  who  suppose  Dandolo  lost  his  eyei  by  a  wound.  (.No.  34.  and 

Jjurnt,.. 

•  erinal  treaty  in  Hie  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 

■  A  reader  of  Villeliardouin  mint  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  Hie 
marshal  and  Ins  brother  knights.      Sacliiez  <p\ie  la  ot  rnainte   lerme 


the  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge  with 
us  the  injuries  of  Christ."  The  eloquence  of  their 
words  and  tears,"  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  a  universal  shout ;  as 
it  were,  says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake. 
The  venerable  doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge 
their  request  by  those  motives  of  honour  and  virtue, 
which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular  assembly  : 
the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested 
with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the 
weeping  and  joyful  representatives  of  France  and 
Venice  ;  and  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approba- 
tion of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  Two  thousand 
marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchants  for  the  first 
expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six  deputies, 
two  repassed  the  Alps  to  announce  their  success, 
while  their  four  companions  made  a  fruitless  trial 
of  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  republics  of  Genoa 
and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still   Assembly  and 
opposed  by  unforeseen  difficulties  and   eri^adetvom'  e 
delays.     The  marshal,  on  his  return  to    Ve"lc£  ,„„„ 

J  A.  D.   1202. 

Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  Oct.  8. 
by  Thibaut  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  general  of  the  confederates. 
But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already  de- 
clined, and  soon  became  hopeless  ;  and  he  deplored 
the  untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire, 
not  in  a  field  of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
To  his  brave  and  numerous  vassals,  the  dying  prince 
distributed  his  treasures:  they  swore  in  his  presence 
to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their  own  ;  but  some 
there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  accepted  his  gifts 
and  forfeited  their  word.  The  more  resolute  cham- 
pions of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for 
the  election  of  a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the 
incapacity,  or  jealousy,  or  reluctance,  of  the  princes 
of  France,  that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and 
willing  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise. 
They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of 
Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race 
of  heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the 
wars  and  negociations  of  the  times  ;x  nor  could  the 
piety  or  ambition  of  the  Italian  chief  decline  this 
honourable  invitation.  After  visiting  the  French 
court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  kins- 
man, the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  was 
invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff'  of 
a  general ;  and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to 
prepare  for  the  distant  expedition  of  the  east.  About 
the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he  displayed  his  banner, 
and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians  :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable 
barons  of  France  ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled 
by  the  pilgrims  of  Germany/  whose  object  and 

ploree  de  pitie  (No.  17.) ;  mult  plorant  (ibid.) :  maintc  lerme  ploree 
(No.  3-1.);  si  orent  mull  pitie:  et  plorerent  mult  durement  (No.  60.);  i 
ot  mninte  lerme  ploree  de  pitie.  (No.  202.)     They  weep  on  every  occa- 
sion of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion, 
x  By  a  victory  (A.  I)    1191.)  over  the  citizens  of  the  Asti,  by  a  cm. 

sade   tii   Palestine,  and    by  an  embassy  from  the    pope   to  the  German 

princes.  (Muratori,  Annan  d' Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  l«3.  202.) 
j  See  the  crusade.of  the  Germans  in  the  Hisloria  C.  P.  of  Gunther 
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motives  were  similar  to  their  own.  The  Venetians 
had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their  engage- 
ments :  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and 
barracks  for  the  troops  ;  the  magazines  were  abun- 
dantly replenished  with  forage  and  provisions  ;  and 
the  fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and  galleys,  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  received 
the  price  of  the  freight  and  armament.  But  that 
price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusaders  who 
were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and  precari- 
ous, had  embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long 
navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean ;  and 
many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pil- 
grim might  complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished 
his  own  contribution,  he  was  made  responsible  for 
the  deficiency  of  his  absent  brethren  :  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  delivered 
to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous  but 
inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after  all  their  efforts, 
thirty-four  thousand  marks  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle  was 
removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism  of  the  doge, 
who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join 
their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  bis  person  in  the  holy  war, 
and  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till 
some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  debt.  After  much  scruple  and  hesi- 
tation, they  chose  rather  to  accept  the  offer  than  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  the  first  hostilities  of 
Siege  of  Zara  *ne  ^eet  arjd  army  were  directed 
Nov.  10.  against  Zara,1  a  strong  city  of  the 
Sclavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegi- 
ance to  Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Hungary .a  The  crusaders  burst  the  chain 
or  boom  of  the  harbour:  landed  their  horses,  troops, 
and  military  engines  ;  and  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  a  defence  of  five  days,  to  surrender  at 
discretion :  their  lives  were  spared,  but  the  revolt 
was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  the 
demolition  of  their  walls.  The  season  was  far 
advanced  ;  the  French  and  Venetians  resolved  to 
pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful 
country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed  by  national 
and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners. The  conquest  of  Zara  bad  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had 

(Canisii  Antiq.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  p.  v. — viii.)  who  celebrates  the  pilgrimage 
of  his  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly. 
His  monastery,  of  the  Cistertian  order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  of 
Basil. 

z  Jadera,  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  acknowledged 
Augustus  for  its  parent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants;  but  the  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spoil  and  Wheeler;  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  &c. 
torn.  i.  p.  64 — 70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8 — 14.)  the  last  of  whom, 
by  mistaking  Sistertia  for  Sestertii,  values  an  arch  with  statues  and 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  time,  there  were  no  trees  near 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incom- 
parable viarasquin. 

a  Catouo  (Hist.  Critica  Reg.  Hungarian,  Stirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p. 
536  —  558.)  collects  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  con- 
querors of  Zara. 

b  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Innocent  III.     Gesta,  c.  86—88. 


been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of 
infidels,  but  of  christians  :  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the  scruples  of  the 
devout,  were  magnified  by  the  fear  or  lassitude  of 
the  reluctant,  pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excommu- 
nicated the  false  crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and 
massacred  their  brethren,b  and  only  the  marquis 
Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort  escaped  these 
spiritual  thunders  ;  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the 
siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp. 
Innocent  might  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive 
penitents  of  France  ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the 
stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to 
confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to 
allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition 
of  a  priest. 

The   assembly  of  such    formidable  Aniance  of  the 
powers  by  sea  and  land,  had  revived  crusaders  with 

the  trreek  prince, 

the  hopes  of  young c  Alexius  ;  and,  the  young  Aiex- 
both  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  soli- IUS- 
cited  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  restor- 
ation and  his  father's d  deliverance.  The  royal 
youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  king  of  Ger- 
many :  his  prayers  and  presence  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  camp  ;  and  his  cause  was  embraced 
and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the 
doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance,  and  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  had  connected  with  the  imperial  family 
the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boniface  :?  he  expected  to 
derive  a  kingdom  from  the  important  service  ;  and 
the  more  generous  ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to 
secure  the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade  and  dominion 
that  might  accrue  to  his  country .f  Their  influence 
procured  a  favourable  audience  for  the  ambassadors 
of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers  excited 
some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he 
displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  diversion 
of  those  forces  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised,  in  his 
own  and  his  father's  name,  that  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
they  would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
and  submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  law- 
ful supremacy  of  the  Romish  church.  He  engaged 
to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  crusa- 
ders, by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred 
thousand  marks  of  silver  ;  to  accompany  them  in 
person  to  Egypt;  or,  if  it  should  be  judged  more 
advantageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten  thou- 

c  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constantinople, 
as  applied  to  young  Alexins,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the  infants 
of  Spain,  and  the  nobilissimus  puer  of  the  Romans.  The  pages  and 
valets  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves.  (Villehardouin  and 
Ducange,  No.  36.) 

d  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villehardouin,  Sursac,  (No.  35, 
&c.)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kvp 
(siipiot)  melted  into  his  proper  name;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tursac 
and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  licence  may  have  been  used  in  the 
old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

e  Reinier  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 
Angela,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned 
the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against 
Saladin.  (Dncange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  187.  203.) 

f  Nicetas(in  Alexin  Comneno,  1.  iii.  c.  9.)  accuses  the  doge  and  Vene- 
tians as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  con- 
siders only  as  a  Ki/jua  i/jrep  Kuyua-n,  the  arrival  and  shameful  offers  of  the 
royal  exile. 
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sandmen,  and.  during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights, 
for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  tempting 
conditions  were  accepted  by  the  republic  of  Venice; 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and  marquis  per- 
suaded the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St.  Pol, 
with  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious 
enterprise.  A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  their  oaths  and  seals  ; 
and  each  individual,  according  to  his  situation  and 
character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an 
exiled  monarch  ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable 
opinion,  that  their  efforts  in  Palestine  would  be 
fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  the  acquisition 
of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
recoverv  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chiefs 
or  equals  of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  or  volun- 
teers, who  thought  and  acted  for  themselves :  the 
soldiers  and  clergy  were  divided  ;  and,  if  a  large 
majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the  numbers 
and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and 
respectable. e  The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by 
the  report  of  the  naval  power  and  impregnable 
strength  of  Constantinople  ;  and  their  apprehen- 
sions were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to 
themselves,  by  the  more  decent  objections  of  reli- 
gion and  duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a  vow, 
which  had  drawn  them  from  their  families  and 
homes  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  nor 
should  the  dark  and  crooked  counsels  of  human 
policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their 
first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely 
punished  by  the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and 
the  censures  of  the  pope  ;  nor  would  they  again 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
christians.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced  ; 
nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with 
the  sword  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doubt- 
ful usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.  On  these 
principles  or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  valour  and  piety,  withdrew 
from  the  camp  ;  and  their  retreat  was  less  pernicious 
than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented 
party,  that  laboured,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate 
the  army  and  disappoint  the  enterprise. 
Voyage  from  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the 

Zara  to  Consian-    departure  of  the  fleet  and  army  was 

tinople,  . 

a.  D.  1203.       vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians  ; 

April  7-June  24.  wh()se  ^  for  ^  service  of  the  rQya, 

youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  nation  and 
family.  They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  prefer- 
ence which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 
their  trade  ;  they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and 
injury  to  liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court;  and 


f  Villehardouin  ami  Guother  represent  the  sentiments  of  tlie  two 
parties  The  aljlxit  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Pales- 
tine, was  wnt  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  anil  became  a  reluctant 
witness  of  tlie  second  liege. 

h  The  birth  anil  dignity  of  Andrew  DandoJo  gave  him  the  motive  and 
the  meana  of  Marching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable  story 
of  hi*  ancestor.  His  brevity  verns  to  accuse  the  copious  and  more 
recent  narratives  of  Hanudo,  fin  Muratori,  Script.  Ileruin  Italicarum, 
toin.  xxii.y  Blondus,  Sabellicus,  and  Kharnusius. 


Dandolo  might  not  discourage  the  popular  tale, 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  the  empe- 
ror Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity 
of  an  ambassador.  A  similar  armament,  for  ages, 
had  not  rode  the  Adriatic  ;  it  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  palan- 
ders  for  the  horses ;  two  hundred  and  forty  trans- 
ports filled  with  men  and  arms;  seventy  storeships 
laden  with  provisions  ;  and  fifty  stout  galleys,  well 
prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy.h  While 
the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene,  and  the 
water  smooth,  every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and 
delight  on  the  scene  of  military  and  naval  pomp 
which  overspread  the  sea.  The  shields  of  the 
knights  and  squires,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a 
defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships  ; 
the  banners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  dis- 
played from  the  stern  ;  our  modern  artillery  was 
supplied  by  three  hundred  engines  for  casting 
stones  and  darts  :  the  fatigues  of  the  way  were 
cheered  with  the  sound  of  music  ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  as- 
surance, that  forty  thousand  christian  heroes  were 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.*  In  the  navi- 
gation k  from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet  was  suc- 
cessfully steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Venetian  pilots  ;  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first 
landed  on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  :  the 
isle  of  Corfu  afforded  a  station  and  repose ;  they 
doubled,  without  accident,  the  perilous  cape  of 
Malea,  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus  or  the 
Morea  ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont 
and  Andros  ;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of 
conquest  were  easy  and  bloodless  ;  the  Greeks  of 
the  provinces,  without  patriotism  or  courage,  were 
crushed  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience;  and  it 
was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the 
Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont, 
the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was  compressed  in  a 
narrow  channel  ;  and  the  face  of  the  waters  was 
darkened  with  innumerable  sails.  They  again  ex- 
panded in  the  bason  of  the  Propontis,  and  traversed 
that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  European 
shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to 
the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge 
dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  themselves  in  a 
populous  and  hostile  land  ;  and,  as  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  storeships 
in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With 
this  resolution,  they  directed  their  course  ;  but  a 
strong  gale,  and  their  own  impatience,  drove  them 
to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  near  did  they  run  to  the 

i  Villchardonin,  No.  C2.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original  ; 
he  often  weeps,  hut  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

k  In  this  voyage,  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted  by 
the  Latins.  The  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Kubrea,  is 
derived  from  its  Euripim,  Kvripn,  Nei/ripo,  Negripont,  which  dis- 
honours our  maps.  (D'Anville,  Geograpnie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  263.) 
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shore  and  the  city,  that  some  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts  were  exchanged  between  the  ships  and  the 
rampart.  As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  capital  of  the  east,  or,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  earth  ;  rising  from  her  seven  hills,  and 
towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred 
palaces  and  churches  wrere  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
reflected  in  the  waters  ;  the  walls  were  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  spectators,  whose  numbers  they 
beheld,  of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant  ;  and 
each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  reflection,  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enterprise  had 
never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  war- 
riors. But  the  momentary  apprehension  was  dis- 
pelled by  hope  and  valour  ;  and  every  man,  says 
the  marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye  on  the 
sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the 
glorious  conflict.1  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before 
Chalcedon  ;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the  ves- 
sels ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely 
landed  ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of  an  imperial  palace, 
the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of  their  success.  On 
the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved  towards 
Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  ;  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights ; 
and  in  a  halt  of  nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  forage  and  provisions. 
_    . ,  In  relating;  the  invasion  of  a  great 

Fruitless    nego.  .        ■  '. 

ciation  of  the  empire,  it  may  seem  strange  that  I 
have  not  described  the  obstacles  which 
should  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers. 
The  Greeks,  in  truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people  : 
but  they  were  rich,  industrious,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  single  man  :  had  that  man  been  capable 
of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  or  of 
courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The 
first  rumour  of  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French 
and  Venetians  was  despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius ; 
his  flatterers  persuaded  him,  that  in  this  contempt  he 
was  bold  and  sincere ;  and  each  evening  in  the  close  of 
the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited  the  barbarians  of 
the  west.  These  barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified 
by  the  report  of  his  naval  power;  and  the  sixteen 
hundred  fishing  boats  of  Constantinople"1  could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop 
their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But 
all  force  may  be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of 
the  prince  and  the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The 
great  duke,  or  admiral,  made  a  scandalous,  almost 
a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the 
rigging  ;  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more 
important  purpose  of  the  chace  ;  and  the  trees,  says 
Nicetas,  were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the 
groves  of  religious  worship."  From  his  dream"  of 
pride,  Alexius  was  awakened  by  the  siege  of  Zara, 


1  Et  sachiez  que  il  ne  ot  si  hardi  cui  le  cuer  ne  fremist  (c.  67.)  .... 
Chascuus  regardoit  ses  armes  ....  que  par  tenis  en  aront  mestier,  (c. 
68.)     Such  is  the  honesty  of  courage. 

m  Eandem  urhem  plus  in  solis  navihus  piscatorum  abundare,  quam 
illos  in  totonavigio.     Habebat  euitu  milleet  sexcentas piscatorias  naves 


and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins;  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it  inevitable, 
and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  abject  de- 
spondency and  despair.  He  suffered  these  con- 
temptible barbarians  to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight 
of  the  palace ;  and  his  apprehensions  were  thinly 
disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  suppliant 
embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  aston- 
ished (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at 
the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers.  If  these 
pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his 
treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design  ;  but 
should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire, 
their  numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  consider- 
able, should  not  protect  them  from  his  just  resent- 
ment. The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons  was  sim- 
ple and  magnanimous.  "In  the  cause  of  honour 
and  justice,"  they  said,  "  we  despise  the  usurper  of 
Greece,  his  threats,  and  his  offers.  Our  friendship 
and  his  allegiance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the 
young  prince,  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his 
father,  the  emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime 
of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that  brother  confess 
his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  we  ourselves 
will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in 
affluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not  insult  us 
by  a  second  message  :  our  reply  will  be  made  in 
arms,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encamp-    „  ,  , 

.     J  r       Passage  of  the 

ment  at  Scutari,  the   crusaders  pre-      Bosphorus, 
pared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  u  y   ' 

catholics,  for  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Peril- 
ous indeed  was  the  adventure ;  the  stream  was 
broad  and  rapid  ;  in  a  calm  the  current  of  the 
Euxine  might  drive  down  the  liquid  and  unextin- 
guishable  fires  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite 
shores  of  Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot  in  formidable  array.  On  this 
memorable  day,  which  happened  to  be  bright  and 
pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distributed  in  six  battles 
or  divisions  ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by  the 
count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his 
cross-bows.  The  four  successive  battles  of  the 
French  were  commanded  by  his  brother  Henry,  the 
counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Mont- 
morency ;  the  last  of  whom  was  honoured  by  the 
voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of 
Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rearguard 
and  reserve  of  the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and 
Lombards.  The  chargers,  saddled,  with  their  long 
caparisons  dragging  on  the  ground,  were  embarked 
in  the  flat  palanders  ;°  and  the  knights  stood  by  the 
side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  armour,  their  hel- 


Bellicas  autem  sive  mercatorias  habebant  infinitfe  multitu- 

dinis  et  portum  tutissiraum.     Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  8.  p.  10. 

n  Katicnrep  lepoiv  aXo-ea>v,  enretv  Se  Kai  6eo<pvrevTu>v  7rapaSe<c7ajv 
e<ftei<5oi/To  tovtuivi.     Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comneno,  I.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  348. 

o  From  the  version  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word  pa- 
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mets  laced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  Their 
numerous  train  of  Serjeants p  and  archers  occupied 
the  transports  ;  and  each  transport  was  towed  by 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The  six 
divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without  encoun- 
tering an  enemy  or  an  obstacle  ;  to  land  the  fore- 
most was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  reso- 
lution, of  every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jea- 
lous of  the  pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in 
their  heavy  armour  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose 
as  high  as  their  girdle;  the  Serjeants  and  archers 
were  animated  by  their  valour  ;  and  the  squires, 
letting  down  the  draw-bridges  of  the  palanders,  led 
the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before  the  squadrons  could 
mount  and  form,  and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy 
thousand  Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight ; 
the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  example  to  his  troops : 
and  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich  pavilions 
that  the  Latins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought 
against  an  emperor.  In  the  first  consternation  of 
the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double  attack, 
to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of 
Galata,i  in  the  suburb  of  Pera,  was  attacked  and 
stormed  by  the  French,  while  the  Venetians  assum- 
ed the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the  boom  or 
chain  that  was  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  By- 
zantine shore.  After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their 
intrepid  perseverance  prevailed  :  twenty  ships  of 
war,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk 
or  taken  ;  the  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron 
were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken  by  the 
weight,  of  the  galleys  ; r  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  safe 
and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  these  daring  achievements,  a 
remnant  of  twenty  thousand  Latins  solicited  the 
licence  of  besieging  a  capital  which  contained  above 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,5  able,  though 
not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a 
population  of  near  two  millions ;  but  whatever 
abatement  may  be  required  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  the  belief  of  those  numbers  will  equally 
exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants. 

First    siege   and  In    the    ch°ice    °f     the    attack,    the 

conquest  of  Con-  French  and  Venetians  were  divided  by 
the  Latins,  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.     The 

July  7-I8.     fornjer  afjr,rmeci  witri  truth,  that  Con- 
stantinople was  most  accessible  on  the  side  of  the 


lander,  which  is  still  used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  had 
I  written  in  French,  I  should  have  preferred  the  original  and  expressive 
denomination  of  vessiers,  or  hussiers,  from  the  huis,  or  door,  which 
was  let  down  u  a  draw-bridge ;  but  which,  at  sea,  was  closed  into  the 
tide  of  the  ship.  (See  Ducange  au  Villehardouin,  No,  14.  and  Joinville, 
p.  27,  28.  edit,  du  Louvre.) 

p  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  the  followers,  &c.  I  use,  after  ViL 
lehardoain,  the  word  Serjeants  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knight*. 
There  were  Serjeants  at  arms,  and  Serjeant*  at  law;  and  if  we  visit  the 
parade  and  Westminster. hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  result  of  the 
distinction,  'Ducange,  Glossar.  Latin.  Servientcs,  Sec.  torn.  vi.  p.  226— 
231. , 

1  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain, 
ice.  Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P.Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of 
Galata  were  v>  vain  and  ignorant,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

r  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  jlnuila, 
(Daodol.  Chronieon.  p.  322.;  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Venet.)  has 
changed  into  Anuilo,  the  north-wind.  Ducange,  Observations,  No.  83. 
maintains  the  latter  reading  ;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respectable  text 


sea  and  the  harbour.  The  latter  might  assert  with 
honour,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm 
ground  and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 
After  a  prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the  two 
nations  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited 
to  their  character,  the  fleet  covering  the  army,  they 
both  proceeded  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity 
of  the  harbour  :  the  stone  bridge  of  the  river  was 
hastily  repaired  ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the  French 
formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the 
capital,  the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about 
four  miles  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis.1  On  the 
edge  of  a  broad  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart, 
they  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  of 
their  enterprise.  The  gates  to  the  right  and  left  of 
their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies 
of  cavalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  off  their 
stragglers,  swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sound- 
ed the  alarm  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
each  day,  and  compelled  them  to  plant  a  pallis- 
ade,  and  sink  an  intrenchment,  for  their  immediate 
safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys  the  Venetians 
had  been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  voracious : 
the  usual  complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were 
heard,  and  perhaps  felt :  their  stock  of  flour  would 
be  exhausted  in  three  weeks  ;  and  their  disgust  of 
salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh  of  their 
horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by 
Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth, 
who  aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country ;  the 
Greeks,  regardless  of  that  country,  were  awakened 
to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ;  but  their  firmest 
hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Varangian 
guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they  are  named 
in  the  writers  of  the  times.11  After  ten  days'  inces- 
sant labour,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled, 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exer- 
cised their  various  powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to 
batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the  foundations.  On 
the  first  aopearance  of  a  breach,  the  scaling-ladders 
were  applied  ;  the  numbers  that  defended  the  van- 
tage ground  repulsed  and  oppressed  the  adventur- 
ous Latins;  but  they  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen 
knights  and  sergeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent, 
and  maintained  their  perilous  station  till  they  were 


of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography  of  the  har- 
bour.   The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  effectual  wind. 

s  Quatre  cens  mil  homes  ou  plus,  (Villehardouin,  No.  134.)  must  be 
understood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bus  Empire, 
torn.  xx.  p.  417.)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of 
whom  00,000  horse,  ami  an  infinite  number  of  foot  soldiers.  In  its  pre- 
sent decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,000 
souls;  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  402.)  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no 
registers,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain (Niebirhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  18,  19.)  the  real  populous, 
ncss  of  their  cities. 

t  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Vet  Villehardouin  computes  the  space 
at  three  leagues.  (No.  86.)  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  he  must  reckon 
by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  1500  paces,  which  might  still  be  used  in 
Champagne. 

u  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin,  (No.  89—95, 
&c.)  Englois  et  Danois  avec  Icurs  baches.  Whatever  had  been  their 
origin,  a  French  pilgrim  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  of  which 
they  were  at  that  time  composed. 
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precipitated  or  made  prisoners  by  the  imperial 
guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  the  naval  attack 
was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the  Venetians ; 
and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  resource 
that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in 
front,  was  formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships  ;  and  the 
swift  motion  of  the  former  was  supported  by  the 
weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose  decks  and 
poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms  of  military  en- 
gines, that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  first  line.  The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the 
galleys  on  shore,  immediately  planted  and  ascended 
their  scaling-ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advanc- 
ing more  slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a 
drawbridge,  opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their 
masts  to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
the  doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous  form,  stood 
aloft,  in  complete  armour,  on  the  prow  of  his  galley. 
The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  be- 
fore him;  his  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations, 
urged  the  diligence  of  the  rowers  ;  bis  vessel  was 
the  first  that  struck  ;  and  Dandolo  was  the  first 
warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without  re- 
flecting that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminished  the 
price  of  life,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal 
glory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible  hand,  (for  the 
standard-bearer  was  probably  slain,)  the  banner  of 
the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart :  twenty-five 
towers  were  rapidly  occupied  ;  and,  by  the  cruel 
expedient  of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the 
adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had  despatched  the  in- 
telligence of  his  success,  when  he  was  checked  by 
the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly  declaring, 
that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than  gain 
a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Daudolo  relinquished 
his  advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  He  found  the  six  weary  dimi- 
nutive battles  of  the  French  encompassed  by  sixty 
squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of  which 
was  more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their  divi- 
sions. Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed 
by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins  ; 
and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or 
tumult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears  ;  and  the 
timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
and  his  fortune ;  threw  himself  into  a  bark,  stole 
through  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful 
safety  in  an  obscure  harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon 
as  they  were  apprized  of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles 
sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the 
blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the 
executioner.  Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  the  captive  in  his  imperial 

x  For  Hie  first  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read  the 
original  letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  III.  Gesta,  c.  91.  p.  5.13,  534. 
Villeliardouin,  No.  75—99.  Nicetas  in  Alexio  Comnen.  I.  iii.  c.  10.  p. 
349-352.     Dandolo,  in  Cliron.  322.  Glint  her,  and  liis  abbot  Martin, 


robes  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  ?urrounded 
with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real  terror  and  affected 
joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  hostilities  were  suspended ;  and  the  Latin 
chiefs  were  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  law- 
ful and  reigning  emperor,  who  was  impatient  to 
embrace  his  son,  and  to  reward  his  generous 
deliverers." 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  Restoration  of 
unwilling  to  release  their  hostage,  till  iwacXgelns, 
they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the   a"d  his  s°n 

J  Alexias, 

payment,  or  at  least  the  promise,  of  July  19. 
their  recompence.  They  chose  four  ambassadors, 
Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  historian  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to  congra- 
tulate the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open 
on  their  approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were 
lined  with  the  battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish guard ;  the  presence-chamber  glittered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  the  false  substitutes  of  virtue  and 
power;  by  the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac,  his  wife  was 
seated,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  by 
her  appearance,  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were 
drawn  from  their  domestic  retirement,  and  mingled 
with  the  circle  of  senators  and  soldiers.  The  Latins, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal,  spoke  like  men  con- 
scious of  their  merits,  but  who  respected  the  work  of 
their  own  hands  ;  and  the  emperor  clearly  under- 
stood, that  his  son's  engagements  with  Venice  and 
the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  Withdrawing  into  a  private  chamber  with 
the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  interpreter,  and  the 
four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius  in- 
quired with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  sti- 
pulations. The  submission  of  the  eastern  empire  to 
the  pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  pre- 
sent contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver. — "These  conditions  are  weighty,"  was  his 
prudent  reply;  "they  are  hard  to  accept,  and  diffi- 
cult to  perform.  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the 
measure  of  your  services  and  deserts."  After  this 
satisfactory  assurance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  introduced  the  heir  of  Constantinople  to 
the  city  and  palace :  his  youth  and  marvellous  ad- 
ventures engaged  every  heart  in  his  favour,  and 
Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign, 
the  people,  already  blessed  with  the  restoration  of 
plenty  and  peace,  were  delighted  by  the  joyful 
catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  discontent  of 
the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears,  were  cover- 
ed by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  loyalty. 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same 
capital,  might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  danger  ;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was 
assigned  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. But  the  liberty  of  trade  and  familiar  inter- 
course was  allowed  between  the  friendly  nations  ; 


were  not  yet  returned  from  their  obstinate  pilgrimage  at  Jerusalem, 
or  St.  John  d'Acre,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  company  had  died 
of  the  plague. 
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and  each  day  the  pilgrims  Mere  tempted  hy  devo- 
tion or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Constantinople.  Their  rude  minds,  insensible  per- 
haps of  the  finer  arts,  were  astonished  by  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  :  and  the  poverty  of  their  native 
towns  enhanced  the  populousness  and  riches  of  the 
first  metropolis  of  Christendom.*'  Descending  from 
his  state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest 
and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar 
visits  to  his  Latin  allies  ;  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
table,  the  gay  petulance  of  the  French  sometimes 
forgot  the  emperor  of  the  east.*  In  their  most  serious 
conferences,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  re-union  of  the 
two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and 
time  ;  but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal  ;  and 
a  large  sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the 
wants,  and  silence  the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.1 
Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of 
their  departure  :  their  absence  might  have  relieved 
him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  incapa- 
ble of  performing  ;  but  his  friends  would  have  left 
him,  naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice 
of  a  perfidious  nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their 
stay,  the  delay  of  a  year,  by  undertaking  to  defray 
their  expense,  and  to  satisfy  in  their  name,  the 
freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.  The  offer  was  agi- 
tated in  the  council  of  the  barons;  and,  after  a  re- 
petition of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of 
votes  again  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and 
the  prayer  of  the  young  emperor.  At  the  price  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  he  prevailed  on  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him  with  an  army 
round  the  provinces  of  Europe  ;  to  establish  his  au- 
thority, and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantinople 
was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  con- 
federates of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition 
was  successful ;  the  blind  emperor  exulted  in  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  listened  to  the  predictions 
of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence  which 
had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne, 
would  heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch 
over  the  long  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind 
of  the  suspicious  old  man  was  tormented  by  the 
rising  glories  of  his  son  ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal 
from  his  envy,  that,  while  his  own  name  was  pro- 
nounced in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations,  the 
royal  youth  was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal praise. b 
_       ,   ,  ,  By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks 

Quarrel  of  the  * 

Greeks  and  La-     were   awakened  from  a  dream  of  nine 

centuries;  from  the  vain  presumption 

that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impreg- 

y  Compare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  Villehardouin,  (No.  e,r>.  100.)  the 
inside  and  outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  pilgrims :  cette  ville  (says  he)  ipie  dc  tontes  les  autres  e>e 
vmveraine.  Bee  the  parallel  panacea  of  Fulcherius  Carooteoaii,  Hist. 
Hieroaol.  I.  i.  c.  4.  and  Will.  T.vr.  ii.  3.  XX.  26 

z  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clapped 
00  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  tuydAvrpewei  kui  wu7kAcisoi/ 
nmtfou-natviv  mapii.  (Nicetas,  p.  358.)  If  these  merry  companions 
were  Venetian*,  it  was  the  insolence  of  trade  and  a  commonwealth. 

a  Villehardoiiin,  No.  101.  IJandolo,  p.  322.  The  doge  affirms,  that 
the  Venetian*  were  paid  more  slowly  than  the  French;  hut  he  own*, 
that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  on  that  suhject.  Had  he 
r«-ad  Viltefaardonin  1  The  Greeks  complained,  however,  quod  totius 
Gneene  opes  iranstuhsset.  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  Sec  (he  la- 
mentations and  invectives  of  Nicetas,  (p.  365.) 


nable  to  foreign  arms.  The  strangers  of  the  west 
had  violated  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  sceptre,  of 
Constantine  :  their  imperial  clients  soon  became  as 
unpopular  as  themselves  :  the  well-known  vices  of 
Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his 
infirmities,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an 
apostate,  who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion of  his  country.  His  secret  covenant  with 
the  Latins  was  divulged  or  suspected  ;  the  people, 
and  especially  the  clergy,  were  devoutly  attached 
to  their  faith  and  superstition  ;  and  every  convent, 
and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the 
church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope.c  An  empty 
treasury  could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury 
and  foreign  extortion  :  the  Greeks  refused  to  avert, 
by  a  general  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude 
and  pillage  ;  the  oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a 
more  dangerous  and  personal  resentment ;  and  if 
the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and  despoiled  the 
images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify  the 
complaints  of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the 
absence  of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  imperial  pupil, 
Constantinople  was  visited  with  a  calamity  which 
might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion 
of  the  Flemish  pilgrims. d  In  one  of  their  visits  to 
the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a 
mosch  or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  wor- 
shipped, without  a  partner  or  a  son.  Their  effectual 
mode  of  controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with 
the  sword,  and  their  habitation  with  fire :  but  the 
infidels,  and  some  christian  neighbours,  presumed 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties  ;  and  the  flames 
which  bigotry  had  kindled  consumed  the  most  or- 
thodox and  innocent  structures.  During  eight  days 
and  nights,  the  conflagration  spread  above  a  league 
in  front,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Propontis,  over  the 
thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces 
that  were  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the 
merchandise  that  perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or 
to  number  the  families  that  were  involved  in  the 
common  destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which  the 
doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  disclaim,  the 
name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular; 
and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons,  consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  the  city  to  the  protection  of  their  standard 
in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through 
the  tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and 
government  of  that  unhappy  youth.     His  own  in- 

b  The  reign  of  Alexins  Comnentis  occupies  three  books  in  Nicetas, 
p.  291—352.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  despatched 
in  five  chapters,  p.  352-362. 

c  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  his  impious  league,  he  be- 
stows the   harshest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religion,  ixti^ov  ««   oto- 

7TOJTaTOI'    .    .    .    irapeKTpOTTTlV   7riSet«K   .    .    •    TWV    TOV    liana  TTpOVOfitWV  KOtVta- 

fiov  .  .  .  fitruijcaiv  t€  Knt  fxeTCLTTotr]iTiv  ttwv  irahatoiv  'Pai/iaioic  »  f?an  , 
(p.  348.)  Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the  last  gasp 
of  the  empire. 

A  Nicetas  (p.  355.)  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flem- 
in?s,  (^lAn/iiofct,)  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient  name. 
Villehardouin  (No.  107.)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  ignorant  (per- 
haps affectedly  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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clination,  and  his  father's  advice,  attached  him  to  his 
benefactors  :  but  Alexius  hesitated  between  grati- 
tude and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  allies.e  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  ; 
and,  while  he  invited  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to 
occupy  the  palace,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire, 
and  the  people  to  arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  Regardless  of  his  painful  situation,  the 
Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  resented  his 
delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  deci- 
sive answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons 
was  delivered  by  three  French  knights  and  three 
Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their  swords,  mount- 
ed their  horses,  pierced  through  the  angry  multitude, 
and  entered,  with  a  fearless  countenance,  the  palace 
and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his 
engagements  ;  and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their 
just  claims  were  fully  and  immediately  satisfied, 
they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  sovereign 
or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first  that  had 
ever  wounded  an  imperial  ear,  they  departed  with- 
out betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear ;  but  their  escape 
from  a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished 
the  ambassadors  themselves  ;  and  their  return  to  the 
camp  was  the  signal  of  mutual  hostility. 

„,,  Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and 

The  war  re-  .  °  J 

newed,  wisdom  were  overborne  by  the  impe- 
tuous multitude,  who  mistook  their 
rage  for  valour,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and 
their  fanaticism  for  the  support  and  inspiration  of 
Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  nations  Alexius  was 
false  and  contemptible  :  the  base  and  spurious  race 
of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain  ; 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the 
senate,  to  demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy 
emperor.  To  every  senator,  conspicuous  by  his 
birth  or  dignity,  they  successively  presented  the 
purple :  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garment  was 
repulsed :  the  contest  lasted  three  days  ;  and  we 
may  learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and  weakness 
were  the  guardians  of  their  loyalty.  A  phantom, 
who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was  forcibly  proclaimed 
by  the  crowd  ;f  but  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and 
the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Ducas  ;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius 
must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzoufle,6 
which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junc- 
tion of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows.  At  once  a 
patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious  Mourzoufle, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and  courage,  op- 
posed the  Latins  both  in  speech  and  action,  inflamed 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and  in- 

e  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  359—362.) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesta  Innocent.  III. 
c.  92.  p.  534.)  cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  proraissis  per- 
jurus  et  mendax. 

f  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus  ;  he  deserved  the  praise  of  Nicetas 
and  the  vengeance  of  Mourzoufle,  (p.  362.) 

?  Villehardouin  (No.  116.)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favourite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Anyelus  and  Ducas.  Du- 
range,  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac 
Ducas  Sebastocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  young' Alexius. 

4  c 


sinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Alexius,  who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  great 
chamberlain,  and  tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours 
of  royalty.  At  the  dead  of  night,  he  rushed  into 
the  bed-chamber  with  an  affrighted  aspect,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  people  and 
betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  escape  by  a 
private  staircase.  But  that  staircase  terminated  in 
a  prison:  Alexius  was  seized,  stripped,  and  loaded 
with  chains;  and,  after  tasting  some  Alexius  and  his 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  by1Mr0^u<fle 
poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  with  Fe"-  8. 
clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence,  of  the 
tyrant.  The  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  soon  followed 
his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mourzoufle,  perhaps,  might 
spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hastening  the  ex- 
tinction of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  second  sieg.e 
usurpation  of  Mourzoufle,  had  changed  January— April. 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  the  dis- 
agreement of  allies  who  overvalued  their  services, 
or  neglected  their  obligations  :  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius, 
dropt  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  companion, 
and  swore  revenge  against  the  perfidious  nation 
who  had  crowned  his  assassin.  Yet  the  prudent 
doge  was  still  inclined  to  negociate  ;  he  asked  as  a 
debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  about  two  millions  sterling;  nor  would  the 
conference  have  been  abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal, 
or  policy,  of  Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  Greek  church  to  the  safety  of  the  state. h  Amidst 
the  invectives  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public 
champion:  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was 
far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  and  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  se- 
vere inquisition  into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign  ; 
and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting 
the  posts,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a 
warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at 
least,  and  to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous 
and  well-conducted  attempts  to  burn  the  navy  in 
the  harbour  ;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Ve- 
netians repulsed  the  fire-ships;  and  the  vagrant 
flames  wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.1 
In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  van- 
quished by  Henry  brother  of  the  count  of  Flanders ; 
the  advantages  of  number  and  surprise  aggravated 
the  shame  of  his  defeat;  his  buckler  was  found  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  imperial  standard/  a 

h  This  negociation,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nicetas,  (p.  365.) 
is  omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Villehardouin. 

i  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet;  (Gest.  c.  92.  p. 
534,  535.)  Villehardouin  (No.  113—115.)  only  describes  the  first.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  pro- 
perties in  the  Greek  fire. 

k  Ducange  (No.  119.)  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  Con- 
fanon  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  at  Venice  as  a 
trophy  and  relic:  if  it  be  geuuine,  the  pious  doge  must  have  cheated 
the  monks  of  Citeaux. 
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divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a 
trophy  and  a  relie,  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the 
disciples  of  St.  Bernard.  Near  three  months,  with- 
out excepting  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  were  con- 
sumed in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before  the 
Latins  were  read}'  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault. 
The  land  fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable  ; 
and  the  Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe, 
and  the  ships  must  be  driven  by  the  current  far 
away  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont ;  a  prospect 
not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From  the 
harbour,  therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by  the 
assailants,  and  expected  by  the  besieged ;  and  the 
emperor  had  placed  his  scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  to  direct  and  animate  the  efforts  of 
his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose  mind  could 
entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might 
have  admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies 
which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the 
ships  and  galleys,  the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  by  several  stages  of 
wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from  the  engines ; 
but  the  water  was  deep  ;  the  French  were  bold  ; 
the  Venetians  were  skilful ;  they  approached  the 
walls  ;  and  a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears, 
and  battle-axes,  was  fought  on  the  trembling  bridges 
that  grappled  the  floating  to  the  stable  batteries. 
In  more  than  a  hundred  places,  the  assault  was 
urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained;  till  the  su- 
periority of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed, 
and  the  Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the 
ensuing  days,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  equal 
vigour,  and  a  similar  event;  and,  in  the  night,  the 
doge  and  the  barons  held  a  council,  apprehensive 
only  for  the  public  danger  :  not  a  voice  pronounced 
the  words  of  escape  or  treaty  ;  and  each  warrior, 
according  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.1  By  the 
experience  of  the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  in- 
structed, but  the  Latins  were  animated  ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  Constantinople  might  be  taken,  was 
of  more  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which  that 
knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the 
third  assault  two  ships  were  linked  together  to 
double  their  strength  ;  a  strong  north  wind  drove 
them  on  the  shore;  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Sois- 
sons  led  the  van  ;  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  ■paradise  resounded  along  the  line.'" 
The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the  walls  ; 


i  Villehardoaio  (No.  120.)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  grout  peril; 
mnl  Guntheru*  [Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  affirm*,  that  nulla  apes  victorias 
arridere  potent.  Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of 
flight,  and  the  monk  praise*  Ins  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on 
death. 

m  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honour  the  names  of  these  two  gal- 
leys, felici  anjpicio. 

■  •  H  iih  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  ivv$a  opjvtat,  nine 
Ofgyar,  or  eighteen  yards  high,  a  stature  which  would,  indeed,  have 
excused  the  terror  of  the  Greek.  On  this  occasion,  the  historian 
werris  fonder  of  the  marvellous,  than  of  his  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth. 
Baldwin  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  persequitur  units  ex 
nobis  centum  alieno*. 

e  Villehardouirj  'No.  130.'    i«  a;'ain   ignorant  of  the  authors  of  thin 


a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promised  to  the 
first  adventurers  ;  and  if  their  reward  was  inter- 
cepted by  death,  their  names  have  been  immor- 
talized by  fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled  ;  three 
gates  were  burst  open  ;  and  the  French  knights, 
who  might  tremble  on  the  waves,  felt  themselves 
invincible  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall 
I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded  the  empe- 
ror's person,  fled  on  the  approach,  and  before  the 
lance,  of  a  single  warrior?  Their  ignominious  flight 
is  attested  by  their  countryman  Nicetas  :  an  army 
of  phantoms  marched  with  the  French  hero,  and  he 
was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks." 
While  the  fugitives  deserted  their  posts  and  cast 
away  their  arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  city  under 
the  banners  of  their  leaders  :  the  streets  and  gates 
opened  for  their  passage  ;  and  either  design  or  ac- 
cident kindled  a  third  conflagration,  which  con- 
sumed in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three  of  the 
largest  cities  of  France.0  In  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, the  barons  checked  their  troops,  and  fortified 
their  stations  :  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  the  capital,  which  might  yet  re- 
quire the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength. 
But  in  the  morning,  a  suppliant  procession,  with 
crosses  and  images,  announced  the  submission  of 
the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
querors ;  the  usurper  escaped  through  the  golden 
gate :  the  palaces  of  Blachernae  and  Boucoleon 
were  occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  ;  and  the  empire,  which  still 
bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of 
Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims." 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  pjitao.e  cf  Con- 
storm  ;  and  no  restraints,  except  those  stantinopie. 
of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the 
conquerors  by  the  laws  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general ;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  revered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future 
sovereign,  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  "  Holy  marquis-king,  have  mercy  upon  us!" 
His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  fugitives  ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellovv-chris- 
tians.  The  streams  of  blood  that  flow  down  the 
pages  of  Nicetas,  may  be  reduced  to  the  slaughter 
of  two  thousand  of  his  unresisting  countrymen  ;i 
and  the  greater  part  were  massacred,  not  by  the 
strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of  a 


more  legitimate  fire,  which  is  ascribed  hy  Gunther  to  a  quidam  conies 
Teutomcus,  (c.  14.)  They  seem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries! 

p  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Villehar. 
douin,  (No.  113— 132.)  Baldwin's  second  Epistle  to  Innocent  ITI.  (Gesta, 

c.  <J2.  p.  5.14  —  537.)  with  the  whole  reign  of  IMourznuhV,  in  Nicetas, 
(p.  363—375.)  and  horrow  some  hints  from  Dandoln,  (Chfon.  Venet.  |>. 
323—330.)  and  Gunther,  (Mist.  C.  P.  c.  14—18.)  who  add  the  decora. 
tions  of  prophecy  and  division.  The  former  produces  tin  oracle  ol  the 
Erythraean  sybil,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind 
chief,  against  Byzantium,  &c.  Curious  enough,  were  the  prediction 
anterior  to  the  fact. 

q  Cecidernnt  tamen  el  die  civium  quasi  duo  millia,  &.c.  (Gunther, 
c.  IS.)  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent,  touchstone  to  try  the  amplification 
of  passion  and  rhetoric. 
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triumphant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were 
less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits ;  and 
Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  Pope  Innocent 
the  third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of  respecting,  in  their 
lust,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  religious  profession  ; 
and  bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  perpetrated 
in  open  day ;  and  that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns 
were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the 
catholic  camp.r  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the 
licence  of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  capital  of 
the  east  contained  a  stock  of  venal  or  willing 
beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims :  and  female  prisoners  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  right  or  abuse  of  domestic 
slavery.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  patron 
of  discipline  and  decency;  the  count  of  Flanders 
was  the  mirror  of  chastity  :  they  had  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women, 
or  virgins,  or  nuns ;  and  the  proclamation  was 
sometimes  invoked  by  the  vanquished5  and  respect- 
ed by  the  victors.  Their  cruelty  and  lust  were 
moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers  ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages  ;  and  however 
ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and 
religion,  had  civilized  the  manners  of  the  French, 
and  still  more  of  the  Italians.  But  a  free  scope 
was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted, 
even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  right  of  victor}',  unshackled  by  any 
promise  or  treaty,  had  confiscated  the  public  and 
private  wealth  of  the  Greeks ;  and  every  hand,  ac- 
cording to  its  size  and  strength,  might  lawfully 
execute  the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A 
portable  and  universal  standard  of  exchange  was 
found  in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  each  captor,  at  home  or  abroad, 
might  convert  into  the  possessions  most  suitable  to 
his  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  treasures,  which 
trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated,  the  silks,  velvets, 
furs,  the  gems,  spices,  and  rich  movables,  were  the 
most  precious,  as  they  could  not  be  procured  for 
money  in  the  ruder  countries  of  Europe.  An  order 
Division  of  the  °^  raP*ne  was  instituted  ;  nor  was  the 
sPoil-  share  of  each  individual  abandoned 

to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the  tremendous 
penalties  of  perjury,  excommunication,  and  death, 
the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into 
the  common  stock  ;  three  churches  were  selected  for 
the  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil :  a  single 

r  Quidam  (says  Innocent  HI.  Gesta,  c.  94,  p.  538.)  nee  religioni,  nee 
aetati,  nee  sexui  pepercerunt  ;  sed  fornicationes,  adulteria,  et  incestus 
in  oculis  omnium  exercentes,  non  solum  maritatas  et  viduas,  sed  et  ma- 
tronas  et  virgines  Deoqne  dicatas,  exposuerunt  spurcitiis  garcionum. 
Villehardmiin  takes  no  notice  of  these  common  incidents. 

s  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin  (p.  380.) 
whom  a  soldier,  ewi  fxagrvai  ttoAAois-  ouniov  iTn/SpuiijLWfievo<!,  had  almost 
violated  in  spite  of  t lie  evi-o\ai,  e»ro\(iaTo  ev  yeyovoTwv. 

t  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Guut  her  observes,  ut  de  pauperibus 
et  advenis  cives  ditissimi  redderentur;  (Hist  C.  P.  c.  18.)  Villehardouin, 
(No.  132.)  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fn  tant  gaignie  dans  line  ville  ; 
Baldwin  (Gesta,  c.  92.)  ut  tantnm  tota  non  videatur  possidere  Latinitas. 

u  Villehardouin,  No.  153 — 135.  Instead  of  400,000,  there  is  a  vari- 
ous reading  of  500,000.     Tiie  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole   ' 
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share  was  allotted  to  a  foot  soldier ;  two  for  a  serjeant 
on  horseback;  four  to  a  knight;  and  larger  propor- 
tions according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons 
and  princes.  For  violating  this  sacred  engagement, 
a  knight,  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul,  was 
hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his 
neck :  his  example  might  render  similar  offenders 
more  artful  and  discreet ;  but  avarice  was  more 
powerful  than  fear;  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged 
plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  surpassed 
the  largest  scale  of  experience  or  expectation.1 
After  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between 
the  French  and  Venetians,  fifty  thousand  marks 
were  deducted  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  former 
and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the 
French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  marks 
of  silver,"  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling:  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the  value  of 
that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of 
the  age,  than  by  defining  it  at  seven  times  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England." 

In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the  Misery  of  the 
singular  felicity  of  comparing  the  nar- 
ratives of  Villehardouin  and  Nicetas,  the  opposite 
feelings  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  By- 
zantine senators  At  the  first  view  it  would  seem 
that  the  wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  to  another;  and  that  the  loss 
and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But  in  the  miser- 
able account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to 
the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain  :  the  smiles  of  the 
Latins  were  transient  and  fallacious ;  the  Greeks 
for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins  of  their  country  ;  and 
their  real  calamities  were  aggravated  by  sacrilege 
and  mockery.  What  benefits  accrued  to  the  con- 
querors from  the  three  fires  which  annihilated  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the 
city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither 
be  used  nor  transported,  Mas  maliciously  or  wan- 
tonly destroyed  !  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wast- 
ed in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what  pre- 
cious objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the 
impatience  or  ignorance  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  of 
the  Greeks  !  Those  alone,  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
might  derive  some  profit  from  the  revolution  ;  but 
the  misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly 
painted  in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  him- 
self. His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  second  conflagration  ;  and  the  senator,  with 
his  family  and  friends,  found  an  obscure  shelter  in 

booty,  and  to  srive  400  marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and 
horseman,  and  100  to  each  foot  soldier;  they  would  have  been  great 
losers.  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xx.  p.  506)  I  know  not 
from  whence.) 

i  At  the  council  of  Lyons,  (A.  D.  1245.)  the  English  ambassadors 
stated  the  revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000  marks  a  year.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  451.  Hume's 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

y  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adven- 
tures, are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  367 — 369.  and  in  the  Status 
Urb.  C.  P.  p.  375—384.  His  complaints,  even  of  sacrilege,  are  justified 
by  Innocent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  92.)  but  Villehardouin  does  not  betray  a 
symptom  of  pity  or  remorse. 
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another  house  which  he  possessed  near  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door  of  this  mean  habi- 
tation that  his  friend,  the  Venetian  merchant, 
guarded  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Nicetas 
could  save,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  the  relics  of  his 
fortune  and  the  chastity  of  his  daughter.  In  a  cold 
wintry  season,  these  fugitives,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity,  departed  on  foot ;  his  wife  was  with 
child  ;  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  them 
to  carry  their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders  ;  and 
their  women,  whom  they  placed  in  the  centre,  were 
exhorted  to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  instead 
of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels.  Every  step 
was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger  ;  the  threats  of  the 
strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the 
plebeians,  with  whom  they  were  now  levelled ;  nor 
did  the  exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful 
pilgrimage  was  concluded  at  Selymbria,  above  forty 
miles  from  the  capital.  On  the  way  they  overtook 
the  patriarch,  without  attendance  and  almost  with- 
out apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  apostolic  poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary, 
might  perhaps  have  been  meritorious.  In  the  mean 
while,  his  desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the 
licentiousness  and  party  zeal  of  the  Latins.  After 
Sacriie-e  and  stripping  the  gems  and  pearls,  they 
mockery.  converted  the  chalices  into  drinking- 
eups  ;  their  tables,  on  which  they  gamed  and  feast- 
ed, were  covered  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most  vene- 
rable objects  of  the  christian  worship.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the  golden 
fringe  ;  and  the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches, 
was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared  among  the  captors. 
Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with  the  wrought 
silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down  from 
the  doors  and  pulpit;  and  if  the  beasts  stumbled 
under  the  burthen,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impa- 
tient drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement  streamed  with 
their  impure  blood.  A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  that  daughter  of  Belial, 
as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  church,  to 
ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  orientals. 
Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure 
from  violation  :  in  the  church  of  the  apostles,  the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rifled  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  after  six  centuries  the  corpse  of  Justinian  was 
found  without  any  signs  of  decay  or  putrefaction. 
In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings  clothed 
themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and 
flowing  head-dresses  of  linen  :  and  the  coarse  in- 
temperance of  their  feasts2  insulted  the  splendid 
sobriety  of  the  east.  To  expose  the  arms  of  a  people 
of  scribes  and  scholars,  they  affected  to  display  a 

i  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  tlieir  f.i. 
ronrite  dishes  were  boiled  buttock*  of  beef,  nit  pork  and  pew,  and  soup 
made  of  garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs,  (p.  382.) 

i  Nicetat  uvs  very  '..arsh  expressions,  7rup'  a-ypu/j/iciToic  Hip/3upo<c, 
««  itXenv  cn^iA^a/Stiroif.  (Frajf merit,  apud  Fabric.  Blbliot.  fira?c.  torn. 
vi.  p.  4I1.)  Tim  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their 
ignorance  of  f;r.ek  and  of  Homer.  In  their  own  language,  'be  Latins 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  not  destitute  ot  literature. 
See  Hhtms's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  II. 

b  .Nicetas  was  of  Chonx  inPhrygia;  (the  old  Colossa;  of  St.  Paul,)  he 


pen,  an  inkhoru,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  dis- 
cerning that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valour 
were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the 
modern  Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  Destruction  of 
encouraged  them,  however,  to  despise  thestatu-<*- 
the  ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  progress,  of  the 
Latins.'^  In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  differ- 
ence was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks 
preserved  with  reverence  the  works  of  their  ances- 
tors, which  they  could  not  imitate  ;  and,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  we  are 
provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints  and  invectives  of 
the  Byzantine  historian.6  We  have  seen  how  the 
rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism 
of  the  imperial  founder:  in  the  ruins  of  paganism, 
some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of 
superstition  ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were 
dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of 
these  are  described  by  Nicetas,c  in  a  florid  and  af- 
fected style  ;  and,  from  his  decriptions,I  shall  select 
some  interesting  particulars.  1.  The  victorious  cha- 
rioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own,  or  the 
public,  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome: 
they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round 
the  goal ;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude, 
and  judge  of  the  resemblance  ;  and  of  these  figures, 
the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported  from 
the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphynx,  river-horse, 
and  crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture 
of  Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province. 
3.  The  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus;  a 
subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old  and  the  new  Romans  : 
but  which  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holding  and 
tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons  ;  a  domestic  monu- 
ment of  the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to 
a  human  artist,  but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  phi- 
losopher Apollonius,  who  by  this  talisman  delivered 
the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles.  5.  An  ass 
and  his  driver  :  which  were  erected  by  Augustus  in 
his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  victory  of  Actium.  6.  An  equestrian 
statue  ;  which  passed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for 
Joshua,  the  Jewish  conqueror,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the  descending  sun.  A 
more  classical  tradition  recognized  the  figures  of 
Bellerophon  and  Pegasus ;  and  the  free  attitude  of 
the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather 
than  on  the  earth.  7.  A  square  and  lofty  obelisk 
of  brass  ;  the  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety 
of  picturesque  and  rural  scenes  ;  birds  singing  ; 
rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes  ;  sheep 
bleating;  lambs  skipping;  the  sea,  and  a  scene  of 
fish  and  fishing  ;  little  naked  cupids  laughing,  play- 
raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logotbete;  beheld  the  fall  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  compos- 
ed an  elaborate  history  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the 
reign  of  Henry. 

c  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  contains  this  cu- 
rious fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame, 
or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropt  in  the   common    editions.      It    is    pub. 

liihed  by  Fahrieia*,  (Bibliot.  Grtec.  torn.  vi.  p,  405— 416.)  aod  immode- 
rately praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury.  (Philo- 
logical Inquiries,  p.  iii,  c.  :>.  p.  301 — 312.) 
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ing,  and  pelting  each  other  with  apples  ;  and,  on 
the  summit,  a  female  figure  turning  with  the  slight- 
est brealh,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind's  at- 
tendant. 8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to 
Venus  the  prize  of  beauty,  the  apple  of  discord. 
9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen  ;  which  is 
delineated  by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admiration 
and  love :  her  well-turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  rosy 
lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swimming  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows, the  harmony  of  her  shape,  the  lightness  of 
her  drapery,  and  her  flowing  locks  that  waved  in  the 
wind:  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  barba- 
rian destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly, 
or  divine,  form  of  Hercules, d  as  he  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  master-hand  of  Lysippus  ;  of  such  mag- 
nitude, that  his  thumb  was  equal  to  the  waist,  his 
leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man;6  his  chest 
ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and 
muscular,  his  hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding. 
Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin 
carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was  seated  on  an 
osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  supporting  his  elbow, 
his  head  reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  countenance 
indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Juno,  which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos ; 
the  enormous  head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  labo- 
riously drawn  to  the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus, 
of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting with  admirable  spirit  the  attributes  and 
character  of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we  accuse 
the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  su- 
perstition of  the  Greeks  themselves. f  The  other 
statues  of  brass  which  I  have  enumerated,  were 
broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  the 
crusaders  :  the  cost  and  labour  were  consumed  in  a 
moment ;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in  smoke  ; 
and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not 
the  most  durable  of  monuments  :  from  the  marble 
forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Latins  might 
turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt  ;s  but  unless  they 
were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  use- 
less stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals.11  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross 
and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  countrymen,  more 
piously  exercised  the  right  of  conquest  in  the  search 
and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.5      Immense 

d  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not  however  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  In  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  club,  and 
his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

e  I  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  and  may  possibly  show,  that  the  boasted  taste  of 
Nicetas  was  no  more  than  affectation  and  vanity. 

f  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3.  p.  359.  The  Latin  editor 
very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  pro- 
duces ex  pulice  elephantem. 

g-  lu  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabric,  p.  408.1  the 
latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  ol  tuv  KaKov  avepaarui 
Bapftapot,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Vet  the 
Venetians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  (Sauuto,  Vile  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xxii.  p.  534  ) 

h  Winckelman,  Hist,  de  1'Art,  torn.  iii.  p.  269,  270. 

i  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rich 
carffo  to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil.  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P. 
c.  19.  23,  24.)  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  saint  incurred  an  excom- 
munication, and  perhaps  broke  his  oath. 


was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and 
images,  that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over 
the  churches  of  Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  increase 
of  pilgrimage  and  oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps, 
of  more  lucrative  plunder  was  imported  from  the 
east. k  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  still 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost.  But 
the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport 
the  volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue  :  the  perishable 
substance  of  paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  multiplicity  of  copies  ;  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred  in  the  metropolis  ; 
and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we 
may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished 
in  the  triple  fire  of  Constantinople.1 
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Partition  of  the  empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. 
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After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  _.     .      , ,. 

1  Election  ot  the 

the  French  and  Venetians,  confident  emperor  Baid- 
of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide  a.d.  1204. 
and  regulate  their  future  possessions. a  May  9_16- 
It  was  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six 
of  either  nation,  should  be  nominated;  that  a  ma- 
jority should  choose  the  emperor  of  the  east ;  and 
that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance 
should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.  To  him, 
with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine 
throne,  they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon 
and  Blachernre,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the  three  remaining 
portions  should  be  equally  shared  between  the  re- 
public of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France  ;  that 
each  feudatory,  with  an  honourable  exception  for 
the  doge,  should  acknowledge  and  perform  the 
duties  of  homage  and  military  service  to  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  empire  ;  that  the  nation  which 
gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the 
choice  of  a  patriarch  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  what- 
ever might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  should  devote  another  year  to  the  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  Greek  provinces.  After  the  con- 
it  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  139—145. 

1  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history, 
which  illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins;  but  which 
has  fallen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the  son  of  the 
compiler  of  voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  write  the 
history  of  the  conquest ;  and  this  order,  which  he  received  in  his  youth, 
he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  by  an  elegant  Latin  work,  de  Bello  Con- 
stantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis  per  Galloset  Venetos  resti- 
tutis.  (Venet.  1635,  in  folio.)  Ramusio,  or  Rhamnusus,  transcribes  and 
translates,  sequitur  ad  unguem,  a  MS.  of  Villehardouin,  which  he  pos- 
sessed; but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and  Latin  materials, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the  fleet,  the  names  of 
the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  the  galleys  of  the  republic, 
and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaleon  Barbus  to  the  choice  of  the 
doge  for  emperor. 

a  See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 
Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  326—330.  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Ville- 
hardouin, No.  136—140.  with  Ducange  in  his  Observations,  and  the 
first  book  of  his  Histoire  de  Constantinople  sous  l'Empire  des 
Francois. 
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quest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  the  treaty 
"was confirmed  and  executed;  and  the  first  and  most 
important  step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The 
six  electors  of  the  French  nation  were  all  eccle- 
siastics, the  abbot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of 
Acre  in  Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Sois- 
sons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom 
exercised  in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's  legate : 
their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable ; 
and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best 
qualified  to  be  the  authors,  of  the  choice.  The  six 
Venetians  were  the  principal  servants  of  the  state, 
and  in  this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini  and 
Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover  their  ancestors. 
The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace; 
and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  im- 
pulse of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to 
crown  the  virtues  of  the  doge :  his  wisdom  had  in- 
spired their  enterprise ;  and  the  most  youthful 
knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits  of 
blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomi- 
nation was  overruled  by  the  Venetians  themselves : 
his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his  friends,b  repre- 
sented, with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the  mischiefs 
that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  com- 
mon cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible 
characters  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and 
the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  exclusion  of  the  doge 
left  room  for  the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and 
Baldwin  ;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner  candidates 
respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  repu- 
tation, by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Greeks  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice, 
the  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  a  petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  AIps.c  But 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and 
warlike  people  ;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste  ; 
in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a 
cousin  of  the  king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the 
prelates  and  barons  who  had  yielded  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  command  of  a  foreigner.  Without  the 
chapel,  these  barons,  with  the  doge  and  marquis  at 
their  head,  expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve 
electors.  It  was  announced  by  the  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  ;  "  Ye  have 
sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom  we  should  choose  : 
by  our  unanimous  suffrage,  Baldwin  count  of  Flan- 
ders  and   Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the 


liter  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector, 
his  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  hi*  exclusion,  qtlidam  Vene- 
tornm  fidclis  et  nobilii  senex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabili,  &c. 
winch  lias  been  embroidered  by  modern  writers  from  lilondus  to  Le 
Beau. 

■  Nieetaa,  'p.  384.)  with  the  rain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  .\'>inr<ip<Jiav  fir  oMetoOai 
Was  lie  deceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardy 
which  extended  along  tbe  coast  of  Calabria  1 

<i  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thooiai  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  bail  lived  len 
jearsat  \  But  the  foreign  clergy  were  en  v  ions,  tbe  pope  dis. 


emperor  of  the  east."  He  was  saluted  with  loud 
applause,  and  the  proclamation  was  re-echoed 
through  the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
trembling  adulation  of  the  Greeks.  Boniface  was 
the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival,  and  to  raise 
him  on  the  buckler;  and  Baldwin  was  transported 
to  the  cathedral,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the 
purple  buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was 
crowned  by  the  legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch ; 
but  the  Venetian  clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of 
St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas  Morosini  on  the  eccle- 
siastical throne,  and  employed  every  art  to  perpe- 
tuate in  their  own  nation  the  honours  and  benefices 
of  the  Greek  church.d  Without  delay  the  successor 
of  Constantine  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and 
Rome,  of  this  memorable  revolution.  To  Palestine 
he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  chain  of  the  harbour  ;e  and  adopted,  from 
the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  customs  best 
adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the 
east.  In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  en- 
couraged to  swell  that  colony,  and  to  secure  that 
conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city  and  a  fertile 
land,  which  will  reward  the  labours  both  of  the 
priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the  Roman 
pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  east; 
invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his 
presence  in  a  general  council  ;  and  implores  his 
blessing  and  forgiveness  for  the  disobedient  pil- 
grims. Prudence  and  dignity  are  blended  in  the 
answer  of  Innocent/  In  the  subversion  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and 
adores  the  providence  of  God :  the  conquerors  will 
be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their  future  conduct ; 
the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends  on  the  judgment 
St.  Peter ;  but  he  inculcates  their  most  sacred 
duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordination  of  obe- 
dience and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the 
clergy  to  the  pope. 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  pro-  Division  of  the 
vinces,s  the  share  of  the  Venetians  was  Greek  emi,ire- 
more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor.  No 
more  than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  do- 
main ;  a  clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved 
for  Venice ;  and  the  other  moiety  was  distributed 
among  the  adventurers  of  France  and  Lombardy. 
The  venerable  Dandolo  was  proclaimed  despot  of 
Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek  fashion  with 
the  purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople 
his  long  and  glorious  life  ;  and  if  the  prerogative 
was  personal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  successors 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 


approved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patriarch 
Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

e   Nicelas,  p.  383. 

f  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiast 
and  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople:  and 
most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols 
folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta, 
Muratori,  Script.  Rerun)  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  I.  c.  94—105. 


K  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by 
cribes  ■  they  might  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geograr 
But,  alas'  D'Anville  is  no  more. 


ieal 
the 
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singular,  though  true,  addition  of  lords  of  one  fourth 
and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire. h  The  doge,  a 
slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from 
the  helm  of  the  republic  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  bail,  or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Venetians:  they 
possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city ; 
and  his  independent  tribunal  was  composed  of  six 
judges,  four  counsellors,  two  chamberlains,  two 
fiscal  advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  expe- 
rience of  the  eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select 
their  portion  with  discernment:  they  had  rashly 
accepted  the  dominion  and  defence  of  Adrianople  ; 
but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of  their  policy 
to  form  a  chain  of  factories,  and  cities,  and  islands, 
along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The  labour  and  cost  of  such  extensive  conquests 
exhausted  their  treasury :  they  abandoned  their 
maxims  of  government,  adopted  a  feudal  system, 
and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of  their 
nobles,'  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vas- 
sals undertook  to  reduce  and  maintain.  And  thus 
it  was,  that  the  family  of  Sanut  acquired  the  duchy 
of  Naxos,  which  involved  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  For  the  price  of  ten  thousand  marks, 
the  republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat 
the  fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred  cities  ;k  but  its  improvement  was 
stinted  by  the  proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristo- 
cracy;1 and  the  wisest  senators  would  confess  that 
the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark. 
In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  marquis  Boni- 
face might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward ;  and, 
besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne  was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont.  But  he  pru- 
dently exchanged  that  distant  and  difficult  con- 
quest for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  or  Macedo- 
nia, twelve  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  where  he 
might  be  supported  by  the  neighbouring  powers  of 
his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  pro- 
gress was  hailed  by  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  accla- 
mations of  the  natives  ;  and  Greece,  the  proper  and 
ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  conqueror,"1 
who  trod  with  indifference  that  classic  ground.  He 
viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley 
of  Tempe  ;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits 


h  Their  style  was  doroinus  quartae  partis  et  dimidiae  imperii  Roraani, 
till  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  1356.  (Sanuto, 
p.  530.  641.)  For  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Ducange, 
Histoire  de  C.  P.  i.  37. 

i  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii.  6.)  has  marked  the  conquests  made  by 
the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Andros,  Mycone,  Scyro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos. 

k  Boniface  sold  the  isle  of  Candia,  August  12,  A.  D.  1204.  See  the  act 
in  Sanuto,  p.  533.  :  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  his 
mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Alexius. 

1  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice.  But  in  their  savage  manners  and 
frequent  rebellions,  the  Candiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsicans 
under  the  yoke  of  Genoa  :  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of  Belon 
and  Tournefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the  Venetian 
and  the  Turkish  island. 

m  Villehardouiu  (No.  159,  160.  173— 177.) and  Nicetas  (p.  387—304.) 
describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface.  The 
Choniate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brother  Michael,  arch- 


of  Thermopylae ;  occupied  the  unknown  cities  of 
Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos  ;  and  assaulted  the  for- 
tifications of  Corinth  and  Napoli,"  which  resisted 
his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  were 
regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subsequent  ex- 
change; and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  the 
triumph  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great 
people.  After  a  minute  survey  of  the  provinces, 
they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue 
of  each  district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
the  ample  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers  and  horses.  Their  presumption  claimed 
and  divided  the  long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Ro- 
man sceptre  :  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through 
their  imaginary  realms  ;  and  happy  was  the  warrior 
who  drew  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  of  Iconium.0  I  shall  not  descend  to  the 
pedigree  of  families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but 
I  wish  to  specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St. 
Pol  were  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the 
lordship  of  Demotica  ;  p  the  principal  fiefs  were  held 
by  the  service  of  constable,  chamberlain,  cup- 
bearer, butler,  and  chief  cook;  and  our  historian, 
Jeffrey  of  Villehardouiu,  obtained  a  fair  establish- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the 
double  office  of  marshal  of  Champagne  and  Roma- 
nia. At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers,  each 
baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts  were  gene- 
rally successful.  But  the  public  force  was  weak- 
ened by  their  dispersion  ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels 
must  arise  under  a  law,  and  among  men,  whose  sole 
umpire  was  the  sword.  Within  three  months  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  their  hostile  fol- 
lowers into  the  field  ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the 
authority  of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and 
the  firm  freedom  of  their  peers. q 

Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at   „     ,     , 

„  .  ,  ...  ,     ,  Revolt  of  the 

Constantinople,  still  asserted  the  title  Greeks, 
of  emperor;  and  the  subjects  of  their  A'  '  1204'  c' 
fallen  throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge 
by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.  A  domestic  alliance, 
a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the  merit  of 
extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew, 
induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the 
former  the   relics  of  his  power.     Mourzoufle  was 


bishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  ant!  a  saint. 
His  encomium  of  Athens  and  the  description  of  Tempe,  should  be  pub- 
lished from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr<ec.  torn, 
vi.  p.  405.)  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris's  inquiries. 

n  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Naupiia,  the  ancient  sea-port  of-  Argos,  is 
still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
with  a  good  harbour.  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227.) 

o  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  the  Franks.  S;=e  de  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugnatam, 
p.  375—384. 

P  A  city  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of 
Didymoteicbos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimot.  I 
have  preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demo- 
tica.    This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XII. 

q  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (No.  146— 158.)  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greek  historian,  (p.  387.)  n^a  irapa  toi?  Aoth-cov 
Swa/nevov  -spaTevfiaai :  unlike  some  modern  heroes,  whose  exploits  are 
only  visible  in  their  own  memoirs. 
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received  with  smiles  and  honours  in  the  cauip  of 
his  father  Alexius  ;  but  the  wicked  can  never  love, 
and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals:  he 
was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped 
of  his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wan- 
der an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who 
with  more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with  more 
justice  could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the  emperor 
Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear 
or  remorse,  w  as  stealing:  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized 
by  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned, 
after  an  open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His 
judges  debated  the  mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe, 
the  wheel,  or  the  stake  :  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Mourzoufle"  should  ascend  the  Theodosian  column, 
a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet  in  height.8  From  the  summit  he  was 
cast  down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the 
pavement,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  specta- 
tors, who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus,  and  admired 
the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction,  which 
was  explained  by  this  singular  event.1  The  fate  of 
Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the  mar- 
quis a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans ;  but  he  had  not  much  to  applaud  his 
fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  exile 
were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a 
monastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the 
national  calamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a 
young  hero  who  continued  the  succession,  and  re- 
stored the  throne,  of  the  Greek  princes."  The 
Theodore  Las-      valour  of  Theodore  Lascaris  was  sig- 

caris,  emperor        _    ■•      j  •      ,,  .  „    -~ 

of  Nice,  nalized  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constan- 

A.  D.  1204-1222.  tinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle, 
when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he 
offered  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers 
and  people  :  and  his  ambition,  which  might  be 
virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave.  Could  he  have 
infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might 
have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet :  their 
abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and  Theodore  retired 
to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond 
the  immediate  view  and  pursuit  of  the  conquerors. 
Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and  afterwards  of 
emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder  spirits, 
who  v\ere  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt 
of  life;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the 
public  safety,  implored  without  scruple  the  alliance 
of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Nice,  where  Theodore 
established  his  residence,  Prusa  and  Philadelphia, 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates  to  their 

i  See  tbefateof  Mnurzoofle,  in  Nicetas,  fp.  303.)  Villebardouin,  (No. 
141— 145.  i OS. j  and  Guntheras,  (c.  20,  21.)  Neither  the  marshal  nor 
•  he  monk  afford  a  ^rain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  punish. 
in-. it,  however,  was  more  unexampled  than  his  crime. 

«  The  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represents  in  basso  relievo  his  vie. 
tone-,  or  lh..<*  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Conitaoti. 
Dople.  It  is  described  and  measured  by  fiyllius,  [Topograph,  iv.  7) 
Baoduri,  'ad  I.  i.  Antiqnit.  C.  P.  p.  607,  fcc.)  and  Tonrnefort.  (Voyage 
OH  l^-vufit,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xii.  p.  231.)  " 

t  The  DOOfenae  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  concerning  this 
columna  fntidica,  is  unworthy  of  notice;  but  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  fifty  year-,  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetze*  (Chiliad, 
'*•  277-y  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  the  forum, 
and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  uttering  a 
loud  exclamation. 

n  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epiru3,  (of  which  Nicetas 


deliverer  :  he  derived  strength  and  reputation  from 
his  victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats:  and  the 
successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a  fragment  of 
the  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Maeander  to  the 
suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Another   portion,  distant  and 

,  ,    ,        A.        ,.  ,     The  dukes  and 

obscure,  was  possessed  by  the  lineal  emperors  of 
heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son  of  the  TrebiZ0Ild- 
virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andro- 
nicus.  His  name  was  Alexius;  and  the  epithet  of 
great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather 
than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the 
Angeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  duke  of 
Trebizond  :x  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revo- 
lution independence ;  and  without  changing  his 
title,  he  reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  His  nameless 
son  and  successor  is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the 
sultan,  whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances  ; 
that  Comnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of 
Trebizond,  and  the  title  of  emperorwas  first  assumed 
by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius. 
In  the  west,  a  third  fragment  was  saved  The  despots 
from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Mi-  of  Epirus. 
chael,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before 
the  revolution,  had  been  known  as  a  hostage,  a 
soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His  flight  from  the  camp  of 
the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his  freedom ;  by  his 
marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter,  he  com- 
manded the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed 
the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  con- 
spicuous principality  in  Epirus,  /Etolia,  and  Thes- 
saly,  which  have  ever  been  peopled  by  a  warlike 
race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  their  service  to 
their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty 
Latins y  from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a 
nation  born  to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment 
prompted  them  to  show  that  they  might  have  been 
useful  friends,  since  they  could  be  dangerous  ene- 
mies :  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity :  what- 
ever was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or 
valiant,  rolled  away  into  the  independent  states  of 
Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice  ;  and  a  single  patri- 
cian is  marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar  herd 
of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly 
submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude  ;  and  the 
transient  disorders  of  war  would  have  been  ob- 
literated by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But 
peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in 
the   disorders  of  the   feudal  system.     The  Roman 


saw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope,)  are  learnedly  explored, 
and  clearly  represented,  in  the  Familis  Byzantines  of  Ducange. 

x  Except  some  facts  in  Pachymer  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  which 
will  hereafter  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi;  and  among  the 
Latins,  it  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  romances  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  centuries.  Yet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  has  dug  out  (Fam. 
Byz.  p.  192.)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  liinuvais,  (I.  xxxi. 
c.  144.)  and  the  protonotaiy  Ogerius.  (apud  Wading,  A.  D.  1279. 
No.  4.) 

y  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the  hand 
of  prejudice  and  resentment:  ovAov  twv  uAXwv  tOvwv  eir  Apeoc  e,iya 
napaoviifitfthnaOui  r\tieex""T"<  "A  A'  uvie  nr  twv  xupnuiv  n  tiu»  finvaiav 
irapa  toic  (iapjiapoii   toutoic  tTreftufero,  nai   iropu    touto  oijiui  t>ji> 
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emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed 
with  abilities,  were  armed  with  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  subjects  ;  their  laws  were  wise,  and 
their  administration  was  simple.  The  Latin  throne 
was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the  chief,  and  often 
the  servant,  of  his  licentious  confederates  ;  the  fiefs 
of  the  empire,  from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were 
lield  and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  barons  :  and 
their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  extended  the 
ramifications  of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered 
villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the  double 
weight  of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with  tem- 
poral power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed 
by  fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  re- 
ligion and  language  for  ever  separated  the  stranger 
and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders  were 
united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of  their  con- 
quest, and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  imposed  silence 
on  the  captive  land  :  their  dispersion  betrayed  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their 
discipline  ;  and  some  failures  and  mischances  re- 
vealed the  secret,  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred 
increased.  They  murmured  ;  they  conspired  ;  and 
before  a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored, 
or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose  power 
they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted.2 
_,    „  ,  The    Latin    conquerors    had    been 

The  Bulgarian  .  ' 

war,  saluted  with  a  solemn  and  early  em- 
bassy from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo- 
John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians.  He  deemed  himself  their  brother,  as 
the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff",  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  regal  title  and  a  holy  banner ;  and  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he  might 
aspire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice. 
But  Calo-John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  count 
of  Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the 
successors  of  Constantino ;  and  his  ambassadors 
were  dismissed  with  a  haughty  message,  that  the 
rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touching  with  his 
forehead  the  footstool  of  the  imperial  throne.  His 
resentment3  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence 
and  blood  ;  his  cooler  policy  watched  the  rising 
discontent  of  the  Greeks  ;  affected  a  tender  concern 
for  their  sufferings  ;  and  promised,  that  their  first 
struggles  for  freedom  should  be  supported  by  his 
person  and  kingdom.  The  conspiracy  was  propa- 
gated by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  asso- 
ciation and  secrecy  :  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to 
sheath  their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious 
strangers ;  but  the  execution  was  prudently  de- 
layed, till  Henry,  the  emperor's  brother,  had  trans- 
ported the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont. Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace 
were  true  to  the  moment  and  the  signal :  and  the 
Latins,  without  arms  or  suspicion,  were  slaughtered 

z  I  here  begin  to  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  books 
of  the  Histoire  de  C.  P.  sous  I' Empire  des  Francois,  which  Ducange  has 
given  as  a  supplement  to  Villehardouin ;  and  which,  in  a  barbarous 
style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

a  In  Calo-John's  answer  to  the  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
complaints:  (Gesta  Innocent  III.  c.  108,  109.)  he  was  cherished  at  Rome 
as  the  prodigal  son. 


by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge  of  their  slaves. 
From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the  massacre,  the 
surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped  to 
Adrianople  ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who 
occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the 
furious  multitude;  the  garrisons  that  could  effect 
their  retreat  fell  back  on  each  other  towards  the 
metropolis;  and  the  fortresses, that  separately  stood 
against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
and  of  their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame 
and  fear  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  rapid  approach  of  their  Bulgarian  ally  ;  and 
Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness 
a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as 
it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.b 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the 
emperor  despatched  a  swift  messengerto  recall  count 
Henry  and  his  troops  ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected 
the  return  of  his  gallant  brother,  with  a  supply  of 
twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he  might  have  en- 
countered the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and  a 
decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate 
caution  from  cowardice  ;  and  the  emperor  took  the 
field  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  their 
train  of  archers  and  Serjeants.  The  marshal,  who 
dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their 
march  to  Adrianople  ;  the  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  count  of  Blois  ;  the  aged  doge  of 
Venice  followed  with  the  rear;  and  their  scanty 
numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides  by  the  fugi- 
tive Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels 
of  Adrianople  ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of 
the  crusades,  that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in 
pillaging  the  country  for  their  subsistence,  and  in 
framing  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow- 
christians.  But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted 
and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Comans, 
who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  imper- 
fect lines  :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound, 
the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form  ;  but  that  none, 
under  pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to 
a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.  This  wise  in- 
junction was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois, 
who  involved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness  and  ruin. 
The  Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school, 
fled  before  their  first  charge  ;  but  after  a  career  of 
two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses  were 
almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  the  heavy  sq  uadrons  of  the  Franks. 
The  count  was  slain  on  the  field;  the  Defeat  and  cap. 
emperor  was  made  prisoner;  and  if  the  tiyity  of  Bald- 
one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  re- 
fused to  yield,  their  personal  bravery 

b  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The 
greater  part  were  pagans,  hut  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole 
horde  was  converted  to  Christianity  (A.  D.  1370.)  by  Lewis  king  of 
Hungary. 


win, 
A.  D.   1205. 
April  15. 
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made  a  poor  atonement  for  their  ignorance,  or 
neglect,  of  the  duties  of  a  general.0 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bul- 
garian advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably 
have  been  destroyed,  if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had 
not  displayed  a  cool  courage  and  consummate  skill : 
uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  uncommon  in  those 
times,    when    war  was    a    passion,    rather   than    a 

Retreat  of  the  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were 
Lutius.  poured  into  the  firm  and  faithful 
bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  the  camp  he  diffused  an 
assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realized 
by  the  general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained  his 
perilous  station  between  the  city  and  the  barba- 
rians. Villeh'ctrdouin  decamped  in  silence  at  the 
dead  of  night ;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of  three 
days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon 
and  the  ten  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal 
supported  the  weight  of  the  pursuit ;  in  the  front, 
he  moderated  the  impatience  of  the  fugitives ;  and 
wherever  tbe  Cornans  approached,  they  were  re- 
pelled by  a  line  of  impenetrable  spears.  On  the 
third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea,  the 
solitary  town  of  Rodosto.d  and  their  friends,  who 
had  landed  from  tbe  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced, 
they  wept ;  but  they  united  their  arms  and  counsels  ; 
and,  in  his  brother's  absence,  count  Henry  assumed 
the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a  state  of 
childhood  and  caducity. e  If  the  Comans  withdrew 
from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thousand  Latins,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their 
brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  success 
was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium;  and  of  the 
imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital, 
with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
resistless  and  inexorable ;  and  Calo-John  respect- 
fully eluded  the  demands  of  the  pope,  who  conjured 
his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and  the  emperor 
to  the  afilicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of  Baldwin 
was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man  :  that 

Death  of  the  P"nce  had  died  in  prison;  and  the 
emueror.  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  re- 
lated by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of  a 
tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal 
captive  was  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bul- 
garians ;  that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the 
falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage ; 
that  his  hands  and  feet  were  severed  from  his  body; 
that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast  among  the  carcasses 
of  dogs  and  horses  ;  and  that  be  breathed  three  days, 
before  he  was  devoured  by  tbe  birds  of  prcy.f   About 

-ta«,    from    ignorance  or   malice,    impute*    the    defeat    to    the 

cowardice  of  Dandoln  ;  [p.  383 )  but,  Villehardouin  shares  Ins  own  ^lory 
with  hi*  venerable  friend,  qui  viela  home  ere  et  gotc  ne  vcoit,  rnais 
mult  ere  sage*  et  preus  et  viguerot.  (No.  193.) 

•}  The  truth  of  geography,  ;iM,|  t|M.  original  text  of  Villehardouin, 
(No   194.)  place   Rodosto  three  days'  journey  (troll  jonrnees)   from 

Adrianople  :  hut  Vi^euere,  in  hi  version,  has  most  absurdly  substituted 
tri,in  heuret;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducange,  has 

■■ial  modeTDS,  whose  names  I  shall  ■pare. 

i    •    reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Villehardouin  and 

[p.   •>.<; — 4\(j./  and  their  omissions  are  supplied   by  IJucaii^c 
in  his  Observations,  and  to  the  eud  of  his  first  book. 


twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands, 
a  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin, 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign 
of  Flanders.  He  related  the  wonders  of  his  escape, 
his  adventures,  and  his  penance,  among  a  people 
prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel  ;  and,  in  the  first  trans- 
port, Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost  sovereign. 
A  short  examination  before  the  French  court  detected 
the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignominious 
death  ;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleas- 
ing error  ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the 
gravest  historians  of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  fathers 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  Rei„„  and  cba. 
established  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  ™ct*r  of  Henry, 

„        .  ,   .„    ,     .    °  .    .        ,       A.  D.  1206,  AuK. 

ot  prisoners  ;  and  it  their  captivity  be  20— A.  D.  1216. 
prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  June  u' 
and  they  are  treated  according  to  their  rank  with  hu- 
manity or  honour.  But  the  savage  Bulgarian  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  of  war;  his  prisons  were  involved 
in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry, 
would  consent  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His 
moderation  was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act 
of  rare  and  inimitable  virtue.  Their  light  and  per- 
fidious ambition  was  eager  to  seize  or  anticipate 
the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  succession, 
the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was 
gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  tbe 
eastern  empire,  Henry  was  gradually  left  without 
an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the  crusades  retired 
from  the  world  or  from  the  war.  Tbe  doge  of 
Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in 'the  fulness  of 
years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  Tbe  marquis 
of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and  the 
defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some  nice  disputes  of 
feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled  in  a 
personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king :  they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem 
and  the  common  danger ;  and  their  alliance  was 
sealed  by  the  nuptials  of  Henry  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Italian  prince.  He  soon  deplored  the  loss 
of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persuasion  of 
some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and 
successful  inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope  :  the 
Bulgarians  lied  on  his  approach  ;  they  assembled  to 
harass  his  retreat.  On  the  intelligence  that  his 
rear  was  attacked,  without  waiting  for  any  defensive 
armour,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his  lance, 
and  drove  the  enemies  before  him  ;  but  in  the  rash 
pursuit  be  was  pierced  with   a  mortal  wound;    and 

(  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
we  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  I.  Hy  the  firm  belief  of  the  French 
barons.  (Villehardouin,  No.  2.'iO.)  2.  Ky  the  declaration  of  Calo-John 
himself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor,  quia 
ilehihim  earn  is  exsolverat  cum  carccre  teneretur.  (Gcsta  Innocent  III. 
c.  109. 

(?  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish 
writer!  in  Ducange,  Hist,  dc  C.  I'.  iii.  9.  and  the  ridiculous  tables  that 
were  believed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist. 
Major,  p.  271,  272. 
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the  head  of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented 
to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the  honours,  without  the 
merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melancholy 
event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Ville- 
hardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire  ;h  and  if  he 
still  exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of  Ro- 
mania, his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  in  obli- 
vion.1 The  character  of  Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his 
arduous  situation  :  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the 
fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander  ; 
and  his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of 
prudence  and  mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous 
brother.  In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever 
the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  on  horseback  ;  and 
though  he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of 
his  arms,  the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by 
his  example  to  save  and  to  second  their  fearless 
emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  supplies  of 
men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less  avail 
than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their  most 
formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the 
Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer, 
they  hoped  that  he  would  protect  their  liberty  and 
adopt  their  laws  :  they  were  soon  taught  to  compare 
the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate 
the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his 
intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the 
cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace 
were  already  evacuated  ;  a  heap  of  ruins  marked 
the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a  similar  calamity 
was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople,  by  the 
first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of 
grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry  :  the 
emperor  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and 
trust  them.  No  more  than  four  hundred  knights, 
with  their  Serjeants  and  archers,  could  be  assembled 
under  his  banner  ;  and  with  this  slender  force  he 
fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
his  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
horse.  In  this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference 
between  a  hostile  and  a  friendly  country  ;  the  re- 
maining cities  were  preserved  by  his  arms ;  and  the 
savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was 
the  last  of  the  evils  which  Calo-John  inflicted  or 
suffered  ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent ; 
and  the  general,  perhaps  the  assassin,  who  found 
him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed  the  blow  with 
general  applause  to  the  lance  of  St.  Demetrius. k 
After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor  of 
the  tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and 

h  Villehardouin,  No.  257.  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable 
conclusion,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich 
illustrations  of  Ducange.  The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from 
Henry's  two  Epistles  to  Innocent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  106,  107.) 

i  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212.  but  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  returning'  to  France.  (Ducange,  Observations  sur  Ville- 
hardouin, p.  238.)  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Boniface,  was  the 
ancient  Maximianopolis,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  among  the  cities  of  Thrace.  (No.  141.) 

t  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the  canons 


Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample 
kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself  and  his  feudato- 
ries ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  ten  years, 
afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boni- 
face, he  freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state  and  army :  and  this 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more 
seasonable,  as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had 
already  learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  merce- 
nary valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects 
of  every  nation  and  language  ;  but  he  appeared 
less  solicitous  to  accomplish  the  impracticable  union 
of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope's  legate, 
who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  had 
interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly 
imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  As  the  weaker  party,  they 
pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored  the 
rights  of  toleration  :  "  Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "  are 
Caesar's,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God."  The 
persecution  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror ;'  and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince 
was  poisoned  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must 
entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  sense  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valour  was  a  vulgar  at- 
tribute, which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights  ; 
but  Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose, 
in  a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  he  pre- 
sumed to  place  his  throne  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
patriarch  ;  and  this  presumption  excited  the  sharp- 
est censure  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  By  a  salu- 
tary edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of 
mortmain,  he  prohibited  the  alienation  of  fiefs : 
many  of  the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning  to  Europe, 
resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for  a  spiritual 
or  temporal  reward  ;  these  holy  lands  were  imme- 
diately discharged  from  military  service ;  and  a 
colony  of  soldiers  would  have  been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  college  of  priests.™ 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessa-  Peter  of  Courte. 
lonica,  in  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,   nay  emperor  of 

.  .         '    Constantinople, 

and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend      a.  d.  1217. 
Boniface.    In  the  two  first  emperors  of  pri 

Constantinople  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  extinct.  But  their  sister  Yolande  was  the 
wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
progeny  ;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married 
Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.  By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine 
throne,  the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired 
the  forces  of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom  ; 

of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment  which  distilled 
daily  and  stupendous  miracles.  (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  i.  4.) 

1  Acropolita  (c.  17.)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the 
toleration  of  Henry,  ('lipn  as  he  calls  him,)  nXv&uiva  KCTesopco-e. 

m  See  the  reign  of  HENRY,  in  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  1.  c.  35— 
41.  1  ii.  c.  1—22.)  who  is  much  indebted  to  I  he  Epistles  of  the  popes. 
Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xxi.  p.  120—122.)  has  found,  per- 
haps in  Doutreman,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  the  service 
of  fiefs,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor. 
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but  the  prudent  Andrew  revered  the  laws  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  princess  Yolande,  with  her  husband 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was  invited 
by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East.  The 
royal  birth  of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his 
mother,  recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the 
first  cousin  of  their  king.  His  reputation  was  fair, 
his  possessions  were  ample,  and,  in  the  bloody  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers  and  the 
priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  zeal  and 
valour.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a 
French  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  but  prudence 
must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his  treacherous  and 
imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and  adorn  his  title, 
lie  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  best  of  his 
patrimony.  By  these  expedients,  the  liberality  of 
his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national 
spirit  of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers. 
After  some  hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  third  was 
persuaded  to  crown  the  successor  of  Constantine : 
but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church  without 
the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow 
any  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport 
Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
empress,  with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine 
palace  ,  but  they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  ser- 
vice, that  he  should  recover  Durazzo  from  the  despot 
of  Epirus.  Michael  Angelus,  or  Comnenus,  the 
first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the  succession 
of  his  power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legiti- 
mate brother,  who  already  threatened  and  invaded 
the  establishments  of  the  Latins.  After  discharging 
his  debt  by  a  fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised 
the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous  journey 
over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus:  the  passes 
were  fortified  ;  his  provisions  exhausted :  he  was 
delayed  and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  negociation; 
.  and.  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and  the 

His  captirity  and  J 

death,"         Roman   legate  had  been  arrested  in  a 

A.  D  1217-1219.  ,  .      ..        „  .     .  .,, 

banquet,  the  trench  troops,  without 
leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms 
for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The 
Vatican  thundered;  and  the  impious  Theodore  was 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
but  the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope  are  confined 
to  the  imprisonment  of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was 
he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance  of  the  priest  and  a 
promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he  pardoned 
and  protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremptory 
commands  suspended  the  ardour  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  king  of  Hungary;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
natural  or  untimely  death"  that  Peter  of  Courtenay 
was  released  from  his  hopeless  captivity." 

n  Aeropolita  (c.  14.)  affirm*,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  liy  the 
•word  (u,-r,v  fta%<upat  yma0iu)i  but  from  hit  dark  expressions,  I 
si, on  hi  ton':  lode  a  nrev  ions  rapt  ivity  wt  ira»rat  up/>r\v  ieiT/ju)T«c  )T0iij<rai 
awnaai  ontveri.  The  chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  emperor's  death 
till  the  year  1210;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtenay. 


The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and    RoLert  emperor 
the  presence  of  the  lawful  sovereign.    °' '  Constantino- 

°  pie, 

of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  de-  a.  d.  1221-1228. 
layed   the   proclamation  of  a   new  emperor.     Be- 
fore her  death,   and  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named   Baldwin, 
the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes 
of  Constantinople.     His  birth  endeared  him  to  the 
barons  of  Romania;  but  his  childhood  would  have 
prolonged  the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims 
were  superseded  by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren. 
The  first  of  these,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived 
from  his  mother  the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the 
wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance  of  a  marquisate  to 
the   shadow   of  an   empire ;    and    on    his   refusal 
Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.    Warned 
by  his  father's  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and 
secure  journey  through    Germany   and   along  the 
Danube  :  a  passage  was  opened  by  his  sister's  mar- 
riage with  the  King  of  Hungary;  and  the  emperor 
Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia.     But  his  reign  was  an  aera  of 
calamity  and  disgrace  :  and  the  colony,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  New  France,  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the 
Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus.    After  a  victory,  which 
he  owed  to    his  perfidy  rather  than  his  courage, 
Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
lonica, expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
the  marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Adrianople;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a 
third  or  fourth  name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors. 
The  relics  of  the  Asiatic  province  were  swept  away 
by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  triumphant  reign 
of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues  of  both 
peace  and  war.     .Under  his  discipline  the  swords  of 
the  French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument of  his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from 
the  service  of  their  country  was  at  once  a  symptom 
and  a  cause  of  the  rising  ascendant  of  the  Greeks. 
By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hellespont,   reduced  the  islands  of 
Lesbos   and    Rhodes,    attacked   the    Venetians    of 
Candia,  and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious 
succours  of  the  west.     Once,  and  once  only,  the 
Latin  emperor  sent  an  army  against  Vataces;  and 
in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights,  the 
last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.     But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was 
less  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the 
insolence  of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.     His 
personal  misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the 
government   and    the    ferociousness   of    the   times. 
The  amorous  youth  had  neglected  his  Greek  bride, 
the   daughter   of   Vataces,    to   introduce   into    the 
palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though  noble, 

o  See  the  reipn  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Durante,  (Hist. 
de  C.  P.  I.  ii.  r.  22— 28  )  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neylect  of  the 
emperor  by  Honorius  III. 
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family  of  Artois  ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted 
by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engage- 
ments with  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love 
was  converted  into  rage ;  he  assembled  his  friends, 
forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the  mother  into  the 
sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  the 
wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  ap- 
plauded the  savage  deed,?  which,  as  a  prince  and  as 
a  man,  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  should  for- 
give. He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore 
the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope  :  the  emperor 
was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief, 
shame,  and  impotent  resentments 

Baldwin  II.  and       Tt  was  onlv  in  the   aSe  of  chivalry 

John  of  Brienne,  that  valour  could  ascend  from  a  pri- 

emperors  of  Con-  . 

stantinopie,  vate  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusa- 
1  -  lemand  Constantinople.  The  titular 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or 
Amaury.  She  was  given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Champagne,  by  the  public  voice, 
and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  named 
him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land.r 
In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand 
Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  by  him  the  siege 
of  Damietta  was  achieved  ;  and  the  subsequent  fail- 
ure was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Frederic  the  second,3  he  was  provoked  by  the  empe- 
ror's ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church  ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and 
despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John 
of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's  reign, 
Baldwin  of  Courtenay  had  not  emerged  from  a  state 
of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jeru- 
salem might  have  disdained  the  name  and  office  of 
regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him  for  his  life  with 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  sole 
condition,  that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second 
daughter,  and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  The  expectation,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown,  the 
choice,  and  the  presence  of  John  of  Brienne  :  and 
they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his 

P  Marinus  Sanutus  (Secrela  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  18.  p.  7.) 
is  so  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it 
in  his  margin  as  a  bonum  exemplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  damsel 
for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

q  Seethe  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducange.  (Hist.  deC.  P.  1.  iii.  c.  1—12  ) 

r  Rex  igitnr  Franciae,  delihi  ratione  habita,  respondit  nuntiis,  se 
daturnm  hnminem  SyriBE  partibus  aptuin  ;  in  armis  probum,  (ipreux,) 
in  bellis  securum,  in  aaendis  providum,  Johannem  comitem  Brennen- 
sem.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidelium,  I.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4.  p.  205.  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  159. 

s  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  3811 — 385.)  discusses  the 
marriage  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  and 
the  double  union  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

t  Acropolita,  c.  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople.  In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped  to  the 
Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours. 


size  and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  mea- 
sure of  mankind.'  But  avarice,  and  the  love  of 
ease,  appear  to  have  chilled  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise:  his  troops  were  disbanded,  and  two  years 
rolled  away  without  action  or  honour,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces 
emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria. 
They  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land, 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war  ;  while  the  entire 
force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition  of 
Serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble  to  relate,  that  in- 
stead of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a  sally 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  that  of  forty-eight 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped 
from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his 
example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded  the 
vessels  that  anchored  close  to  the  walls  ;  and  twenty- 
five  were  dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor, 
the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her  defence  ;  broke 
through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their  passage  ; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of 
the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector 
Roland,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  :u  but  their  credit, 
and  his  glory,  receives  some  abatement  from  the 
silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  last  of  her  champions  :  and  the  dying  monarch 
was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar." 

In  the  double  victory  of  John   of  Ba|(]win  JT 
Brienne,  I  cannot  discover  the  name  or   A-  D  ^37. 

March  23 

exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  a.  d.  1261. 
attained  the  age  of  military  service,  " y  ' 
and  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  on  the 
decease  of  his  adoptive  father.*  The  royal  youth 
was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to  his 
temper  ;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  western  courts,  of 
the  pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France  ; 
to  excite  their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence 
and  distress  ;  and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking  empire.  He 
thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  postpone  his  return  ; 
of  the  live  and  twenty  years  of  his  reign  a  greater 
number  were  spent  abroad  than  at  home  ;  and  in  no 
place  did  the  emperor  deem  himself  less  free  and 
secure  than  in  his  native  country  and  his  capital. 
On  some   public    occasions,  his   vanity   might  be 

u  Philip  Mouskes,  bishop  of  Tournay,  (A.  D.  1274-1282.)'has  com. 
posed  a  poem,  or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish  French, 
on  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Ducange  has  published 
at  the  end  of  Villehardouin  ;  see  p.  224.  for  the  prowess  of  John  of 
Brienne. 

N'Aie,  Ector,  Roll'  tie  Ogiers 

Ne  Judas  Machabeus  II  tiers 

Tant  ne  fit  d'armes  en  estors 

Com  fist  li  Rois  Jehaus  eel  jors 

Et  il  defors  et  il  dedans 

La  paru  sa  force  et  ses  sens 

Et  li  hardiment  quit  avoit. 
x  See  the  reigu  of  John  de  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iii. 
c.  13-26. 

y  See  the  rei<rn  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople, 
in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  1—34.  the  end,  !.  v.  c.  1 — 33. 
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soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  hon- 
ours of  the  purple;  and  at  the  general  council  of 
Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  second  was  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed,  his  oriental  colleague  was 
enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But  how 
often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  imperial  beg- 
gar, humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  the  nations  ! 
In  his  first  visit  to  England,  he  was  stopped  at 
Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that  he  should  pre- 
sume, without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent  king- 
dom. After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however,  was 
permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained 
with  cold  civility,  and  thankfully  departed  with  a 
present  of  seven  hundred  marks.2  From  the  avarice 
of  Rome,  he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of 
a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences :  a  coin, 
whose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and 
indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes 
recommended  him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin 
Lewis  the  ninth  ;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint 
was  diverted  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and 
Palestine ;  and  the  public  and  private  poverty  of 
Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the  alien- 
ation of  the  marquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship 
of  Courtenay,  the  last  remains  of  his  inheritance.* 
By  such  shameful  or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  doubled  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks.  His  first  des- 
patches to  France  and  England  announced  his  vic- 
tories and  his  hopes  :  he  had  reduced  the  country 
round  the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;  and  if  he  succeeded  against  an  important 
though  nameless  city,  (most  probably  Chiorli,)  the 
frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage  accessible. 
But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  like  a  dream;  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful 
hands  ;  and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  emperor  was 
protected  by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the 
Turks  and  Comans.  To  secure  the  former,  he  con- 
sented to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan 
of  Cogni  ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with 
their  pagan  rites  ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between  the 
two  armies  ;  and  the  contracting  parties  tasted  each 
other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.1'  In  the 
palace,  or  prison,  of  Constantinople  the  successor  of 
Augustus  demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter- 
fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches  for  the 
daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some  usurious  loans 
were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants  of 
Italy  ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  pawned  at 
Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt.c     Thirst,  hunger, 

i  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Bnglish 
court,  p.  396  637.;  his  return  to  Greece  armafa  maud,  |>.  -107  ;  Ins  let- 
•  nomen  fonnidabile,  fcc.  p.  481.  (a  passage  which  bad  escaped 
Dncaoge);  his  expulsion,  p.  860 

»  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  (topped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay 
-'•,  I.  iv.  c.  23.)  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  demesne,  but 
granted  for  a  term  (engage)  to  the  familj  of  Boulamvillier*.  Conrle. 
pay,  in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  1  fe  de  Prance,  is  a  town  ol  000 
inhabitants,  with  the  remains  ofa  castle.  [Melanges  tires  dune  graude 
Bibliotheque,  torn.  xiv.  p.  74—77.) 

b  Joinville,  p.   104.  edit  du    Louvre.      A  Coman  prince,  who  died 


and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils ;  but  wealth  is  re- 
lative ;  and  a  prince,  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private 
station,  may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his  wants 
to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  poverty. 
But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  em-   „,.    .  . 

J  I  he  holy  crown 

peror  and  empire  were  still  possessed  of  towns. 
of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic  value 
from  the  superstition  of  the  christian  world.  The 
merit  of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its 
frequent  division  ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the 
infidels  might  shed  some  suspicion  on  the  fragments 
that  were  produced  in  the  east  and  west.  But  an- 
other relic  of  the  Passion  was  preserved  in  the  im- 
perial chapel  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Christ 
was  equally  precious  and  authentic.  It  had  formerly 
been  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  de- 
posit, as  a  security,  the  mummies  of  their  parents  ; 
and  both  their  honour  and  their  religion  were  bound 
for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the 
barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of 
gold,'1  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown  :  they  failed 
in  their  performance  of  the  contract,  and  a  rich 
Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook  to  satisfy 
their  impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic 
should  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute 
property,  if  it  were  not  redeemed  within  a  short  and 
definite  term.  The  barons  apprized  their  sovereign 
of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss;  and  as  the 
empire  could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the 
prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more 
honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
christian  king.e  Yet  the  negociation  was  attended 
with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the 
saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony;  but 
if  the  mode  of  expression  were  changed,  he  might 
lawfully  repay  the  debt,  accept  the  gift,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two  Domi- 
nicans, were  despatched  to  Venice,  to  redeem  and 
receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of  Vataces.  On 
opening  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  the  seals  of 
the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine 
of  silver:  and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of 
the  Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The 
reluctant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power: 
the  emperor  Frederic  granted  a  free  and  honourable 
passage ;  the  court  of  France  advanced  as  far  as 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this 
inestimable  relic :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through 
Paris  by  the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ; 

without  baptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  live 
retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

r  Sariut.  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruris,  I.  ii.  p.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  73. 

fl  Under  the  words  Perparus,  Perpcra,  Jfyperperum,  Ducange  is 
short  anil  vague  ■  Monet;:-  genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Gun  I  he- 
ms, 1  Hist.  C.  P,  c.  8.  p.  10.)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the  nu ramus 

aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  ten  shillings  Ster- 
ling in  value.     In  lead  it  would  be  too  contemptible. 

e   For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.  from  Constantinople  to 

Paris,  see  Ducange  (Hist,  dc  c.  ]'.  1.  iv.  c.  11—14  24.  :ij.)  and  Fleury, 
'Hist.  Flecks,  torn.  xvii.  p,  201  -201  ) 
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and  a  free  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  re- 
conciled Baldwin  to  his  loss.     The  success  of  this 
transaction  tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer  with 
the  same  generosity  the  remaining  furniture  of  his 
chapel  ;f  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true 
cross  ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  lance, 
the  sponge,  and  the  chain,  of  his  Passion  ;  the  rod  of 
Moses  ;  and  part  of  the  skull  of  St.  John  the  baptist. 
For  the  reception  of  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty 
thousand  marks  were  expended  by  St.  Louis  on  a 
stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on  which 
the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immor- 
tality.    The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics, 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  any  human  testimony, 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  believe  in  the  mira- 
cles which  they  have  performed.    About  the  middle 
of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and 
cured  by  a  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown  :=  the 
prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlighten- 
ed christians  of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily 
disproved,  except  by  those  who  are  armed  with  a 
general  antidote  against  religious  credulity.11 
Progress  of  the      The  Latins  of  Constantinople!  were 
on  all  sides  encompassed  and  pressed : 
their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian enemies  ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived 
by  the  superior  arms  and  policy  of  Vataces  emperor 
of  Nice.     From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  under 
his  reign  :  and  the  events  of  every  campaign  ex- 
tended his  influence  in  Europe.     The  strong  cities 
of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  their  kingdom  was  cir- 
cumscribed by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube.     The  sole  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  could  no  longer  brook  that  a 
lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the  west, 
should  presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of 
the  purple  ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the 
colour  of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude 
the  appellation  of  despot.     His  own  subjects  were 
exasperated  by  his  baseness  and  incapacity  :  they 
implored  the  protection  of  their  supreme  lord.  After 
some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  was 
united  to  the  empire  of  Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to 
the  Adriatic  gulf.     The  princes  of  Europe  revered 
his  merit  and   power  ;  and  had  he  subscribed  an 
orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that  the  pope  would 
have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin  throne 
of  Constantinople.     But  the  death  of  Vataces,  the 
short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the 

f  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  Bibliotheqne,  torn,  xliii.  p.  201  —  205. 
The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  ;  and  man)'  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are  collected 
and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Brosette  and  de  St.  Marc. 

g  It  was  performed  A.  D.  1656,  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal  ;  and 
that  superior  genius,  with  Arnauld,  Nicole,  &c.  were  on  the  spot,  to  be- 
lieve and  attest  a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved 
Port  Royal.  (CEuvres  de  Racine,  torn.  vi.  p.  176 — 187.  in  his  eloquent 
History  of  Port  Royal.) 

h  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  37.  CEuvres,  torn.  ix.  p.  178, 
179.)  strives  to  invalidate  the  fact  :  but  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  483, 
484.)  with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  the 
cannon  against  his  enemies. 

i  Tl«  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third,  fourth, 
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helpless  infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended 
the  restoration  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  next  chapter, 
I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revolutions  ;  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  young 
prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his  guar- 
dian and  colleague  Michael  Pahvolo- 
gus,  who   displayed  the  virtues   and 
vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty.     The  emperor  Baldwin 
had  flattered  himself,  that  he  might 
provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  negociation.  His 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery 
and  contempt.     At  every  place  which  they  named, 
Palaeologus   alleged    some   special   reason,   which 
rendered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes  :  in  the 
one  he  was  born  ;  in  another  he  had  been  first  pro- 
moted to  military  command  ;  and  in  a  third  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to  give 
us?"  said  the  astonished  deputies.      "Nothing," 
replied  the  Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of  land.     If  your 
master  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an 
annual  tribute,  the  sum  which  he  receives  from  the 
trade  and  customs  of  Constantinople.      On  these 
terms  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.    If  he  refuses,  it  is 
war.     I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword."k     An  expe- 
dition against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first 
prelude  of  his  arms.     If  a  victory  was  followed  by 
a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the  Comneni  or  Angeli  sur- 
vived in  those  mountains  his  efforts  and  his  reign  ; 
the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia, 
deprived  the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful 
vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchy.     The  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of  their 
naval  wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  east.     Pride  and  interest  attached  the 
Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  their 
rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs  of  her 
enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the 
schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  Latin  church.1 

Intent  on  this  great  object,  the  em- 
peror Michael  visited  in  person  and 
strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Thrace.  The  remains  of  the 
Latins  were  driven  from  their  last  possessions  :  he 
assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of  Galata; 
and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who 
proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
metropolis.  The  next  spring,  his  favourite  general 
Alexius  Strategopulus,  whom  he  had  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  passed  the  Hellespont  with 

and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange  :  but  of  the  Greek  con- 
quest he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be  recovered  from 
the  large  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three  first  books  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine  series,  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors,  Leo  Allatius  at  Rome, 
and  John  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 

k  George  Acropolita,  c.  78.  p.  89.  92  edit.  Paris. 

1  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  and 
succour  of  the  Genoese;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J. 
Villani,  (Chron.  1.  vi.  c.  71  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rem  in  Italicarum,  torn, 
xiii.  p.  202,  203.)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annates  de  St.  Louis,  p. 
248.  in  the  Louvre  Joinville,)  two  impartial  foreigners;  and  Urbau  IV. 
threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 
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eight  hundred  horse  and  some  infantry,™  on  a  se- 
cret expedition.     His  instructions  enjoined  him  to 
approach,  to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any 
doubtful  or  dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city. 
The  adjacent  territory  between  the  Propontis  and 
the  Black  sea  was  cultivated  by  a  hardy  race  of 
peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in  arms,  uncertain 
in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  reli- 
gion, and  present  advantage,  to  the  party  of  the 
Greeks.     They  were  styled  the  volunteers,"  and  by 
their  free  service  the   army  of  Alexius,  with  the 
regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries,0  was 
augmented  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.     By  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and  by 
his  own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  dis- 
obey the  precise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  con- 
fidence  that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and 
reward.     The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to 
the  observation  of  the  volunteers  :  and  they  repre- 
sented the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to 
surprise  and   conquest.      A  rash   youth,  the   new 
governor  of  the  Venetian  colony,  had  sailed  away 
with  thirty  galleys,  and  the  best  of  the  French  knights, 
on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the 
Black  sea,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  ;  and  the 
remaining  Latius  were  without  strength  or  suspicion. 
They  were  informed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the 
Hellespont ;  but  their  apprehensions  Mere  lulled  by 
the  smallness  of  his  original  numbers  :  and  their  im- 
prudence had  not  watched  the  subsequent  increase 
of  his  army.     If  he  left  his  main  body  to  second  and 
support  his  operations,   he  might  advance  unper- 
ceived    in   the  night   with    a   chosen   detachment. 
While  some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  walls,  they  were  secure  of  an  old  Greek, 
who  could   introduce   their   companions  through  a 
subterraneous  passage  into  his  house;  they    could 
soon  on  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 
golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed  ;  and 
the  conqueror  would   be  in  the   heart  of  the  city, 
before  the  Latins    were  conscious  of  their  danger. 
After  some  debate,  the  Ca'sar  resigned  himself  to  the 
faith  of  the  volunteers  ;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and 
successful  ;    and   in   describing   the  plan,   I  have 
already  related  the  execution  and   success. p     But 
no  sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  gate,  than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness; 
he  paused,  he  deliberated  ;  till  the  desperate  volun- 
teers urged  him  forward,  by  the  assurance  that  in 
retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable  danger. 
Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars  in   firm  array, 
the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  an 
alarm    was  sounded,   and    the   threats  of  lire  and 

m  Some  precaution*  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant  num- 
ber*; the  800  soldiers  of  Nnetas,  the  25,000  of  Spandugino;  (apud  Dm. 
cange,  I.  v.  c.  24.  the  Greeks  and  Scythian*  of  Acropolits;  and  the 
numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  Epistles  of  pope  Urban  IV.  (i.  129  ) 

■  ti>  s  nucna'fttoi.  They  are  described  and  named  by  Pachymer,  (I. 
ii.  c.  I  1 

o  It  if  needle**  to  seek  fhe*e  Coman*  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or 
eten  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Valaces, 
and  was  probably  settled  a*  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste  land* 
of  Thrace.  (Cantacuzen.  I.  i.  c.  2.) 

P  The  loss  of  Constantinople  i*  briefly  told  by  the  Latins:  the  con- 
quest is  described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greek*  ;  by  Acropolita, 


pillage  compelled  the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolu- 
tion. The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  remembered 
their  native  sovereigns ;  the  Genoese  merchants  their 
recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes;  every  quarter 
was  in  arms  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a  general 
acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael 
and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans !" 
Their  rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound  ; 
but  the  most  pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him 
to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  he 
deserted,  perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret : 
he  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he 
descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  returning  from 
the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia.  Con- 
stantinople was  irrecoverably  lost :  but  the  Latin 
emperor  and  the  principal  families  embarked  on 
board  the  Venetian  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  isle 
of  Euboea,  and  afterwards  for  Italy,  where  the  royal 
fugitive  was  entertained  by  the  pope  and  Sicilian 
king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity.  From 
the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  con- 
sumed thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  catholic  powers 
to  join  in  his  restoration  :  the  lesson  had  been  fami- 
liar to  his  youth  ;  nor  was  his  last  exile  more  indi- 
gent or  shameful  than  his  three  former  pilgrimages 
to  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son  Philip  was  the 
heir  of  an  ideal  empire  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
daughter  Catharine  were  transported  by  her  mar- 
riage to  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France.  The  house  of  Courtenay 
was  represented  in  the  female  line  by  successive 
alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name,  modestly 
expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.^ 

After  the  narrative  of  the  expedi-    _       . 

r  General   ennse- 

tions  of  the  Latins  to  Palestine  and    quences  of  the 

_  .  .       _  .     ,.        .         . .         crusades. 

Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the 
subject  without  revolving  the  general  consequences 
on  the  countries  that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the 
nations  that  were  the  actors,  of  these  memorable 
crusades/  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were 
withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  the  memory, 
was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were 
never  tempted  by  a  profane  desire  to  study  the  laws 
or  language  of  the  idolaters  ;  nor  did  the  simplicity 
of  their  primitive  manners  receive  the  slightest 
alteration  from  their  intercourse  in  peace  and  war 
with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the  west.  The  Greeks, 
who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were  only 
vain,  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible. 
In  the  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they 
emulated  the  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics,  of 
their  antagonists.    The  modem  literature  of  the  west 

(c  85  )  Pachymer,  (I.  ii.  c.  26,  27.)  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  (I.  iv.c.  1,  2.) 
See  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  v.  c.  19-27. 

q  See  the  three  last  books,  (I.  v— viii.)  and  the  genealogical  tables  of 
Dllcaope.  In  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople  was 
James  de  Baux,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II.  (Ducange,  I.  viii.  c.  .17,  ,i8.)  It 
is  uncertain  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 

r  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Frank*,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  unknown. 
Prolcgom.  ad  Geograph.)  Had  he  Dot  disdained  the  Latin  language, 
how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and  interpreter*! 
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they  might  justly  despise  ;  but  its  free  spirit  would 
instruct  thein  in  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  some  insti- 
tutions of  public  and  private  life  were  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople 
and  Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  and  several  of  the  fathers  and  classics  were 
at  length  honoured  with  a  Greek  version/5  But  the 
national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  orientals 
were  inflamed  by  persecution  ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  aera  of  the  crusades,  the 
Latins  of  Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
their  respective  degrees  of  knowledge,  industry, 
and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with  the 
third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  successive 
improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active 
and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished 
rivals,  who  at  that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or 
retrograde  state.  With  such  a  disposition,  the  Latins 
should  have  derived  the  most  early  and  essential 
benefits  from  a  series  of  events  which  opened  to 
their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and  introduced 
them  to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
more  cultivated  regions  of  the  east.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted  by 
the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  vanity.  Among  the 
crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim 
might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  refinements 
of  Cairo  and  Constantinople  :  the  first  importer  of 
wind-mills'  was  the  benefactor  of  nations;  and  if 
such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any  grateful 
remembrance,  history  has  condescended  to  notice 
the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar, 
which  were  transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and 
Egypt.  But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins 
were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied  ;  the  ardour  of 
studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by  differ- 
ent causes  and  more  recent  events  ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians. 
Some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal 
knowledge  might  be  imparted  in  practice  and  in 
figures  ;  necessity  might  produce  some  interpreters 
for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers  ; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  orientals  had  not  diffused 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the 
schools  of  Europe."  If  a  similar  principle  of  religion 
repulsed  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,  it  should  have 
excited  their  patience  and  curiosity  to  understand 

s  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  is  •riven  by  Huet,  (<le  Interpretatione  et  de  Claris  Interpretibus, 
p.  131 — 335  )  Maximns  Plamides,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  (A.  D. 
1327—1353,)  has  translated  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somnium  Scipi- 
onis,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bib. 
Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  533.) 

t  Windmills,  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
used  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105.  (Vie  privee  des  Francois, 
torn.  i.  p.  42,  43.     Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  torn.  iv.  p.  474.) 

u  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacon.  (Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i. 
p.  418.  Kippis's  edition.)  If  Bacon  himself,  or  Gerbert,  understood 
bouie  Greek,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce 
ol  the  east. 

4   D 


the  original  text  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  same  gram- 
mar would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and 
the  beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty 
years,  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  disdained  the 
speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects ;  and  the 
manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which  the 
natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aris- 
totle was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  western  universi- 
ties, but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aristotle  ;  and,  instead 
of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head,  his  Latin  votaries 
humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and  remote  version  from 
the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  The  principle 
of  the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause. 
Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his 
sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine  ;* 
and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  the  catholics 
was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice  by 
new  superstitions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  the  last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final 
progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the  baneful  foun- 
tain of  the  holy  war.  The  active  spirit  of  the 
Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the 
times  of  darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
were  the  age  of  absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  empire  insensibly  mingled  with  the  pro- 
vincials, and  rekindled  the  embers  of  the  arts  of 
antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order 
and  stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new 
swarms  of  invaders,  the  Normans,  Saracens,5,  and 
Hungarians,  who  replunged  the  western  countries 
of  Europe  into  their  former  state  of  anarchy  and 
barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second 
tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  conver- 
sion of  the  enemies  of  Christendom :  the  tide  of 
civilization,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow 
with  a  steady  and  accelerated  course ;  and  a  fairer 
prospect  was  opened  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the 
rising  generations.  Great  was  the  increase,  and 
rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
the  crusades  ;  and  some  philosophers  have  ap- 
plauded the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars, 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than 
forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe/  The  lives  and 
labours  of  millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  east, 
would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  their  native  country:  the  accumu- 

x  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  (CEuvres  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  torn.  v.  p.  458.)  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  I  shall 
only  instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  flight  of  the  house 
of  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 

y  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  only  relative- to 
their  wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

i  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
strong  ray  of  philosophic  light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  own 
times;  and  it  is  with  private,  as  well  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat  the 
names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith. 
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lated  stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  over- 
flow ed  in  navigation  and  trade;  and  the  Latins 
would  have  been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a 
pure  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates 
of  the  east.  In  one  respect  I  can  indeed  perceive 
the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not  so 
much  in  producing  a  benefit  as  in  removing  an  evil. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
chained  to  the  soil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  or 
knowledge  ;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively  small, 
alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This 
oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of  the 
clergv  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority 
of  the  priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a 
salutary  antidote  :  they  prevented  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved 
or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But 
the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord,  of  the  feudal 
lords  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good ; 
and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improvement  was 
crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy. 
Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic 
edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the 
crusades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated, 
and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty 
extorted  from  their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom 
which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the 
farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and 
gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the 
most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community. 
The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and 
barren  trees  of  the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the 
soil. 


Digression  on  the  Family  ofCourtenay. 

The  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned 
at  Constantinople,  will  authorize  or  excuse  a  di- 
gression on  the  origin  and  singular  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Courtenay,3  in  the  three  principal 
branches,  I.  Of  Edessa  ;  II.  Of  France  ;  and,  III. 
Of  England  ;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived 
the  revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 
Origin  of  the  I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade, 
£m£  °f  C°"r'  which  scatters  riches,  and  of  knowledge, 

A.  D.  1020.  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  preroga- 
tive of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly 
acknowledged.  In  every  age,  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  the  Germans  have  discriminated  the  ranks 
of  society  :  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  shared  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to  an 

»  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  •"  /l  genealogical  lIMory 
of  the  noble  and  illuxtriouH  Family  of  Courtenay,  by  Ezra  Cleave- 
land,  Tutor  to  Sir  William  C'ourtenay,  and  Hector  of  Ho/iitun, 
Kion.  1736.  in  folio.  The  first  part  is  extracted  from  William  of 
Tyre;  the  second  from  Boiichefs  French  history;  and  the  third  from 
various  memorials,  public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Courtenay* 
of  Devonshire.  The  rector  of  Iloniton  has  more  gratitude  than  indus- 
try, and  more  industry  than  criticism. 


Edessa, 
A.D.  1101—1152. 


inheritance  ;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal  lord 
bequeathed  his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proud- 
est families  are  content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which, 
however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from 
a  plebeian  root ;  and  their  historians  must  descend 
ten  centuries  below  the  christian  aera,  before  they 
can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the  evidence 
of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records. 
With  the  first  rays  of  light,b  we  discern  the  nobility 
and  opulence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight :  his  no- 
bility, in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  nameless  father ; 
his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of 
Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty- 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign 
of  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of 
Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  ;  and  Joscelin,  the  grandson 
of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance 
(their  mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him  to  the 
standard  of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  r  „. 

07  I.  The  counts  of 

second  count  of  Edessa  :  a  princely 
fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to  receive, 
and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the  number  of  his 
martial  followers :  and  after  the  departure  of  his 
cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested  with  the 
county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
By  the  economy  in  peace,  his  territories  were  re- 
plenished with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects ;  his 
magazines  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles 
with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a 
holy  warfare  of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a 
conqueror  and  a  captive :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier, 
in  a  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  and  his 
last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders 
who  had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His 
son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less 
deficient  in  valour  than  in  vigilance;  but  he  some- 
times forgot  that  dominion  is  acquired  and  main- 
tained by  the  same  arts.  He  challenged  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and,  amidst  the  peace- 
ful luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,0  Joscelin  neglect- 
ed the  defence  of  the  christian  frontier  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  In  his  absence,  Zenghi,  the  first  of  the 
Atabeks,  besieged  and  stormed  his  capital,  Edessa, 
which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous  and  dis- 
loyal crowd  of  orientals :  the  Franks  were  op- 
pressed in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and 
Courtenay  ended  his  days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo. 
He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample  patrimony.  But  the 
victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides  the  weak- 
ness of  a  widow  and  orphan  ;  and,  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the 
Greek  emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the 

b  The  primitive  record  of  the  family,  is  a  passage  of  the  contiuuator 
of  Aimoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  See 
his  Chronicle,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  27G.) 

c  Turbessel,  or  as  it  is  now  styled,  Telhesher,  is  fixed  by  D'Anville 
four  and  twenty  miles  from  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma, 
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shame  of  losing,  the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest. The  countess  dowager  of  Edessa  retired  to 
Jerusalem  with  her  two  children  ;  the  daughter, 
Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king;  the 
son,  Joscelin  the  third,  accepted  the  office  of  senes- 
chal, the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new 
estates  in  Palestine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights. 
His  name  appears  with  honour  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  peace  and  war  ;  but  he  finally  vanishes  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay, 
in  this  branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage 
of  his  two  daughters  with  a  French  and  German 
baron.d 

II.  The  Courte.  H-  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond 
nays  of  France.  t}je  Euphrates,  his  elder  brother  Milo, 
the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued, 
near  the  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers, 
which  was  at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Regi- 
nald, the  youngest  of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of 
genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annals  of  the 
oldest  families :  and,  in  a  remote  age,  their  pride 
will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence ;  such, 
however,  as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some 
superiority  of  courage,  or,  at  least,  of  power.  A 
descendant  of  Reginald  of  Courtenay  may  blush 
for  the  public  robber,  who  stripped  and  imprisoned 
several  merchants,  after  they  had  satisfied  the  king's 
duties,  at  Sens  and  Orleans.  He  will  glory  in  the 
offence,  since  the  bold  offender  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent 
and  the  count  of  Champagne  prepared  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.e  Reginald 
Their  alliance  bestowed  his  estates  on  his  eldest 
femiiy,  roya  daughter,  and  his  daughter  on  the 
A.  D.  1150.  seventh  son  of  king  Louis  the  Fat; 
and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numerous 
offspring.  We  might  expect  that  a  private  should 
have  merged  in  a  royal  name ;  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Peter  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of 
Courtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the  title,  and  honours 
of  princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim 
was  long  neglected  and  finally  denied  ;  and  the 
causes  of  their  disgrace  will  represent  tho  story  of 
this  second  branch.  1.  Of  all  the  families  now  ex- 
tant, the  most  ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  il- 
lustrious, is  the  house  of  France,  which  has  occupied 
the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and 
descends,  in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century/  In  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  it  was  already  revered  both  in  the  east 
and  west.  But  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  marriage  of 
Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  or  generations  had 
elapsed  ;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title,  that  the 
eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previ- 

d  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (c.  326.) 
among  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefore  have 
heen  collected  between  the  years  1153  and  1187.  His  pedigree  may  he 
found  in  the  Lignages  d'Outremer,  c.  16. 

e  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  are  prepos- 
terously arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Suger,  (cxiv. 
cxvi.)  the  best  memorials  of  the  age.  (Duchesne,  ScriptoresHist.  Franc, 
torn.  iv.  p.  530  ) 

f  In  the  beginning:  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father 

and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add, 

enjus  genus  valde  in-ante  reperitur  obscurum.     Yet  we  are  assured 

that  the  great  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  Strong, 
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ously  crowned  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers. 
The  peers  of  France  have  long  maintained  their 
precedency  before  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
line,  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  acquired  that  hereditary  lustre  which  is 
now  diffused  over  the  remote  candidates  for  the 
succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay  must  have 
stood  high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that 
of  the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of 
a  king  the  obligation  of  adopting  for  himself  and 
all  his  descendants  the  name  and  arms  of  their 
daughter  and  his  wife.  In  the  marriage  of  an  heiress 
with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such  exchange  was 
often  required  and  allowed  :  but  as  they  continued 
to  diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Fat  were  insensibly  confounded  with  their  ma- 
ternal ancestors  ;  and  the  new  Courtenays  might 
deserve  to  forfeit  the  honours  of  their  birth,  which 
a  motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them  to  renounce. 
3.  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than  the  re- 
ward, and  a  momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  a 
long  darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials, 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  had  married,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  sister  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the 
two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  :  he  rashly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  barons  of  Romania  ;  his 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin,  successively  held  and 
lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  east,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin  the  second  again 
mingled  her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of 
Valois.  To  support  the  expenses  of  a  troubled 
and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial  estates  were 
mortgaged  or  sold  ;  and  the  last  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople depended  on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome 
and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth 
in  romantic  adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay 
was  profaned  by  a  plebeian  owner,  the  younger 
branches  of  that  adopted  name  were  propagated 
and  multiplied.  But  their  splendour  was  clouded 
by  poverty  and  time  :  after  the  decease  of  Robert, 
great  butler  of  France,  they  descended  from  princes 
to  barons  ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded 
with  the  simple  gentry  ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet  could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural  lords 
of  Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles.  The  more  ad- 
venturous embraced  without  dishonour  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier :  the  least  active  and  opulent 
might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of 
Dreux,  into  the  condition  of  peasants.  Their  royal 
descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambiguous  ; 
and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched 

count  of  Anjon,  (A.  D.  863—873.)  a  noble  Frank  of  Neustria,  Neustri- 
cus  .  .  .  generosae  stirpis,  who  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  country 
against  the  Normans,  dum  patriae  fines  tuebatnr.  Beyond  Robert,  all 
is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  third  race 
decended  from  the  second  Childebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles  Martel. 
It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  the  second  was  allied  to  the  first  by  the 
marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  St.  Arnoul, 
with  Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  The  Saxon  origin  of  the  house 
of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judicious  memoir 
of  M.  de  Fonremagnp.  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xx.  p.  548-579.)  He  had  promised  to  declare  his  own  opinion  in  a 
second  memoir,  which  has  never  appeared. 
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by  the  miuute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on 
the  accession  of  a  family  almost  as  remote  as  their 
own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the  Courtenays 
again  revived  ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility, 
provoked  them  to  assert  the  royalty,  of  their  blood. 
They  appealed  to  the  justice  and  compassion  of 
Henry  the  fourth  ;  obtained  a  favourable  opinion 
from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  descendant 
of  king  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  im- 
paired by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter.* But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance 
was  adverse,  to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon 
kings  were  justified  by  the  neglect  of  the  Valois  ;  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and  lofty,  disdain- 
ed the  alliance  of  this  humble  kindred  :  the  parlia- 
ment, without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and 
established  St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal 
line.h  A  repetition  of  complaints  and  protests  was 
repeatedly  disregarded  ;  and  the  hopeless  pursuit 
was  terminated  in  the  present  century  by  the  death 
of  the  last  male  of  the  family.1  Their  painful  and 
anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride  of 
conscious  virtue  :  they  sternly  rejected  the  tempta- 
tions of  fortune  and  favour  ;  and  a  dying  Courte- 
nay  would  have  sacrificed  his  son,  if  the  youth  could 
have  renounced,  for  any  temporal  interest,  the  right 
and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  of 
France.k 

ni  TheCourte-  HI.  According  to  the  old  register 
nays  of  England.  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Courtenays  of 
Devonshire  are  descended  from  prince  Florus,  the 
second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the 
Fat.1  This  fable  of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks 
was  too  respectfully  entertained  by  our  antiquaries, 
Camden m  and  Dugdale  :n  but  it  is  so  clearly  re- 
pugnant to  truth  and  time,  that  the  rational  pride 
of  the  family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe, 
that  after  giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son, 
Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandoned  his  possessions 
in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  English  monarch 
a  second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  Henry  the  second  distinguished  in  his 

t  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.  published  by  the  princes 
of  Courtenay,  I  have  seen  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo:  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Origine  bourns  de  Courtenay  :  addita  sunt  Kesponsa  cele- 
bcrrimorum  Europe  Juriseoiisultorum  ;  Paris,  10*17.  2.  Representa- 
tion du  Procede  tenu  a  I'instance  faicte  devant  le  Koi,  par  Messieurs  de 
Courtenay,  pour  la  conservation  de  l'Honneur  et  Dignite  de  leur 
Maison,  tranche  de  la  royalle  Maison  de  France;  :i  Paris,  1613.  3. 
Representation  du  subject  <|Ui  a  porte  Messieurs  de  S.illes  et  de  Fra- 
ville,  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  ;i  se  retircr  hors  du  Uoyaume,  1614. 
It  was  an  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned, 
or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

h  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  isthus  expressed  by  Thuanus:  Prin- 
<i|ii«  nofiieii  nuvjuam  in  Gallifl  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  mares  e 
regfbtlf  nostns  origiuem  repetunt;  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Ludovico  tlono 
Ixatae  memoria:  nurnerantur;  nam  Cortinai  et  brocenscs,  a  Ludovico 
m»n  genus  ducentes;  hodie  inter  eos  minime  recensentur.  A  dis. 
1 1 r.r t ir,n  of  expediency  rather  Hum  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  IX. 
could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Hujfh  Cajiet  must  be  included  in  his  original  compact  with  the 
French  nation. 

I  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1730,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Beaufremont.  Her  title  of  Priu- 
remt  du  San*  Royal  de  France,  wax  suppressed  (February  7.h,  1737.) 
by  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 


The  earls  of 
bevonshire. 


camps  and  councils,  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and 
arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the 
genuine  race,  of  the  Courtenays  of  France.  The 
right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  reward 
his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble 
heiress  ;  and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a 
fair  establishment  in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity 
has  been  seated  above  six  hundred  years.0  From  a 
Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been 
invested  by  the  conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of 
Reginald,  derived  the  honour  of  Okehampton,  which 
was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety-three  knights ; 
and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  offices  of  here- 
ditary viscount  or  sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the 
royal  castle  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Devon  ;  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury, on  the  failure  of  the  family  of  Rivers,0  his 
great-grandson,  Hugh  the  second,  succeeded  to  a 
title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dig- 
nity :  and  twelve  earls  of  Devon- 
shire, of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  have 
flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  They  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous 
dispute,  that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the 
first  place  in  the  parliament  of  England  :  their  alli- 
ances were  contracted  with  the  noblest  families,  the 
Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and 
even  the  Plantagenets  themselves  ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of 
London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
might  be  accused  of  profane  confidence  in  the 
strength  and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peace, 
the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles 
and  manors  of  the  west :  their  ample  revenue  was 
appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the 
epitaph  of  Edward,  surnamed,  from  his  misfortune, 
the  blind,  from  his  virtues,  the  good,  earl,  inculcates 
with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which  may 
however  be  abused  by  thoughtless  generosity.  After 
a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five  years  of 
union  and  happiness,  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel 
his  wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaks  from  the  tomb  : 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 

What  we  spent,  we  had  ; 

What  we  left,  we  lost.0- 

k  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude,  is  related  in  the  Recuci! 
des  Pieces  interessantes  et  peu  counties ;  (Maestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
12mo;)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received  it 
from  Helene  de  Courtenay,  marquese  de  Beaufremont. 

1  bugdale  Moiiastirou  Anghcanum,  vol.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  this  faille 
must  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  profuse 
devotion  of  the  three  lirst  generations  to  Ford  Abbey,  was  followed  by 
oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other;  and  in  the  sixth 
generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions, and  deaths 
of  their  patrons. 

m  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  bevonshire.  His 
expression,  e  regio  sanguine  ortus  credunt,  betrays  however  some  doubt 
or  suspicion. 

n  In  his  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  634.  he  refers  to  his  own  Monasticon. 
Should  he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  anni- 
hilated the  phantom  Florus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
French  historians  ? 

o  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuable  hook  of  Cleaveland's  History, 
I  have  consulted  Dllgdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science. 
(Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  634 — 643.) 

P  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Rcdvers,  de  Rivers,  ended  in 
Edward  the  fifth's  time,  ill  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  famous  and  potent 
dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband,  (bugdale, 
Baronage,  n.  i.  p.  2.74  —  2.77.) 

H  Cleaveland,  p.  142.     By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers,  carl  of 
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But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to 
their  gifts  and  expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less 
than  the  poor,  were  the  objects  of  their  paternal 
care.     The  sums  which  they  paid   for  livery  and 
seisin,  attest  the  greatness  of  their  possessions  ;  and 
several  estates  have  remained  in  their  family  since 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     In   war, 
the  Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and 
deserved  the  honours,  of  chivalry.     They  were  often 
intrusted    to    levy   and    command    the   militia    of 
Devonshire    and    Cornwall  ;    they  often    attended 
their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  and 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  some- 
times maintained   fourscore   men  at  arms  and  as 
many  archers.     By  sea  and  land  they  fought  under 
the  standard  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  :    their 
names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tournaments, 
and  in  the  original  list  of  the  order  of  the  Garter; 
three  brothers   shared   the  Spanish  victory  of  the 
Black  Prince  ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations, 
the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the 
nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin.     In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses,  the  earls  of 
Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three 
brothers  successively  died,  either  in  the  field  or  on 
the  scaffold.     Their  honours  and  estates  were  re- 
stored by  Henry  the  seventh  ;  a  daughter  of  Edward 
the  fourth  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a 
Courtenay ;  their  son,  who  was  created  marquis  of 
Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  cousin  Henry  the 
eighth  ;   and  in  the   camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he 
broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.     But 
the  favour  of  Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace  ; 
his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death  ;  and  of  the 
victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of  Exeter 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless.     His  son 
Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  an 
exile   at  Padua  ;    and  the  secret   love  of  Queen 
Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  story 
of  this  beautiful  youth.     The  relics  of  his  patrimony 
Mere  conveyed  into  strange  families  by  the  marriages 
of  his  four  aunts;  and  his  personal  honours,  as  if 
they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the 
patents  of  succeeding  princes.     But  there  still  sur- 
vived a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  the  first  earl  of 
Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who 
have  been  seated  at  Powderham  castle  above  four 
hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third 
to  the  present  hour.     Their  estates  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the 
honours  of  the  peerage.     Yet  the  Courtenays  still 
retain  the  plaintive  motto,  which  asserts  the  inno- 
cence, and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their  ancient  house/ 


Devon:  but  the  English  denotes  the  fifteenth,  rather  than  the  thir- 
teenth, century. 

r  Ubi  lapsus/  Quid  feci?  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by 
the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire, 
&c.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  or,  three  torteaux, 
gules,  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 

a  For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Vataces  and   his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolita,  is  the  only 


While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  are  doubt- 
less sensible  of  present  blessings :  in  the  long 
series  of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid 
aera  is  likewise  the  most  unfortunate  ;  nor  can  an 
opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to  envy  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wandered  over 
Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dig- 
nity and  the  defence  of  their  capital. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

The  Greek  emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople. — 
Elevation  and  reign  of  Michael  Palceologus. — His 
false  union  with  the  pope  and  the  Latin  church. — 
Hostile  designs  of  Charles  of  Anjou. — Revolt  of 
Sicilg. —  War  of  the  Catalans  in  Asia  and  Greece. 
— Revolutions  and  present  state  of  Athens. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  Restoration  of  the 
momentary  vigour  to  the  G  reeks.  From    Greek  emPire- 
their  palaces,  the  princes  and  nobles  were  driven 
into  the  field  ;    and  the  fragments  of  the  falling- 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
vigorous  or  the  most   skilful   candidates.     In  the 
long  and  barren  pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,1  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal  the  two  charac- 
ters of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John        ■ 
Ducas  Vataces,b   who  replanted  and         caris, 
upheld  the  Roman  standard  at  Nice  in  A" D 1204~1222- 
Bithynia.     The  difference  of  their  virtues  was  hap- 
pily suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.     In 
his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded 
only  three  cities  and  two  thousand  soldiers :  his 
reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active  despair: 
in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life  and 
crown ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Maeander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  sub- 
dued   by    his    boldness.     A    victorious    reign    of 
eighteen  years  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice  to 
the   magnitude   of  an    empire.      The     John  Ducas 
throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  a.d!  1222— 125s 
Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid       0ct-  30- 
basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources; 
and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  moment, 
and  to  insure  the  success,  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  exposed 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  prudent  and  gradual 
advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and 
foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the  im- 
perial city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.     But  his  interior 
and  peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving 


genuine  contemporary  :  but  George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  Greeks  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  (Hanckius,  de  Script. 
Byzant.  c.  33,  34.  p.  564—578  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  448 
— 460.)  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  four- 
teenth  century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Latins. 

b  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  1.)  distinguishes  between  the  o$eia 
6p/it]  of  Lascaris,  and  the  ei/safleia  of  Vataces.  The  two  portraits  are 
in  a  very  good  style. 
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of  notice  and  praise.'  The  calamities  of  the  times 
had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  motives  and  the  means  of  agriculture 
were  extirpated  ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were 
left  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion 
of  this  vacant  property  was  occupied  and  improved 
by  the  command,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  empe- 
ror:  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied 
and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  management,  the  minute 
diligence  of  a  private  farmer :  the  royal  domain 
became  the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia  ;  and  with- 
out impoverishing  the  people,  the  sovereign  acquired 
a  fund  of  innocent  and  productive  wealth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  his  lands  were  sown 
with  corn  or  planted  with  vines  ;  the  pastures  were 
filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep  and  hogs; 
and  when  Vataces  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a 
smile,  that  this  precious  ornament  arose  from  the 
sale  of  the  eggs  of  his  innumerable  poultry.  The 
produce  of  his  domain  was  applied  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dignity 
and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful 
than  the  revenue  ;  the  plough  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  security  and  honour ;  and  the  nobles  were 
taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  independent  revenue  from 
their  estates,  instead  of  adorning  their  splendid 
beggary  by  the  oppression  of  the  people,  or  (what  is 
almost  the  same)  by  the  favours  of  the  court.  The 
superfluous  stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  pre- 
served a  strict  and  sincere  alliance;  but  he  discou- 
raged the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the 
costly  silks  of  the  east,  and  the  curious  labours  of 
the  Italian  looms.  "  The  demands  of  nature  and 
necessity,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  are  indis- 
pensable ;  but  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and 
sink  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  both  his 
precept  and  example  recommended  simplicity  of 
manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  industry.  The 
education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were 
the  most  serious  objects  of  his  care ;  and,  without 
deciding  the  precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth, 
that  a  prince  and  a  philosopherd  are  the  two  most 
eminent  characters  of  human  society.  His  first 
wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the 
Angeli  and  Comneni,  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  After 
her  death  he  was  contracted  to  Anne,  or  Constance, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the 
second  ;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the 
years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed 
an  Italian  damsel  of  her  train;  and  his  amorous 
weakness  bestowed  on  the  concubine  the  honours, 

c  Pachyraer,  I.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  I.  ii.  c.  0.  The  reader  of  the 
Bjrzaotioa  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  with  such  pre- 
cious  details. 

d  Mf.K/i  7'ic*  itltwmn  fiiftftaymov  ovnfia<;u7cnoi  (iarxi^cvi  Kat  (\ii\nao- 
Qttg.  .-Vropol.  c.  32.)  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation, 
examined  and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

■  Compare  Acropolita,  fc.  18.  52.)  and  the  two  first  books  of  Nice. 
fihorui  Gregoraj. 

f  A   Persian  saying,  (hat  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the 


though  not  the  title,  of  lawful  empress.  His  frailty 
was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  damnable  sin  by 
the  monks;  and  their  rude  invectives  exercised  and 
displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal  lover.  A  philo- 
sophic age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was 
redeemed  by  a  crowd  of  virtues  ;  and  in  the  review 
of  his  faults,  and  the  more  intemperate  passions  of 
Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries  was 
softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  founders  of  the 
empire. e  The  slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or 
peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  brethren 
who  had  resumed  their  national  freedom;  and 
Vataces  employed  the  laudable  policy  of  convincing 
the  Greeks  of  every  dominion  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his  subjects. 

A   strong   shade   of   degeneracy  is  Theodore  Las- 
visible  between  John  Vataces  and  his      a^d  1255 
son   Theodore ;   between   the  founder      ?c^  3P~ 

A.D.  1259. 

who  sustained  the  weight,  and  the  August. 
heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  imperial 
crown.f  Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was  not 
devoid  of  energy ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and 
hunting:  Constantinople  was  yet  spared;  but  in 
the  three  years  of  a  short  reign,  he  thrice  led  his 
armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  His  virtues 
were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper; 
the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance 
of  control ;  and  the  second  might  naturally  arise 
from  a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of  the  corruption  of 
mankind.  On  a  march  in  Bulgaria,  he  consulted 
on  a  question  of  policy  his  principal  ministers  ;  and 
the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropolita,  presumed 
to  offend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.  The  emperor  half-unsheathed  his 
scymitar ;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved 
Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.  One  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to  dismount, 
stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this 
posture  he  was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such 
heavy  blows  from  the  clubs  of  two  guards  or  ex- 
ecutioners, that  when  Theodore  commanded  them 
to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarcely  able  to 
rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After  a  seclusion 
of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were 
the  Greeks  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that 
it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself  that 
we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.8  The 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs 
of  sickness,  the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and 
the  suspicion  of  poison  and  magic.  The  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  eyes  and  limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and 
nobles,  were  sacrificed  to  each  sally  of  passion  :  and 
before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces  might  deserve 

master,  of  his  subject*,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  But 
Pachyraer  (I.  i.  c.  23.)  has  mistaken  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel 
Cmibyses,  despot  or  tyrant  of  his  people.  By  the  institution  of  taxes, 
Darius  had  incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of 
KurrtAoc,  merchant  or  broker.  (Herodotus,  iii.  89.) 

«  Acropolita  fc.  63.)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining 
a  beating,  and  Dot  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relates 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  53.  to  c.  74.  of 
his  history.     See  the  third  book  of  Niccphorus  Gregoras. 
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from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  court,  the 
appellation  of  tyrant.  A  matron  of  the  family  of 
the  Palaeologi  had  provoked  his  anger  hy  refusing 
to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the  vile  ple- 
beian who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice.  With- 
out regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body,  as  high  as 
the  neck,  was  enclosed  in  a  sack  with  several  cats, 
who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury 
against  their  unfortunate  fellow-captive.  In  his 
last  hours  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive 
and  be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John 
his  son  and  successor,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
was  condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority. 
Minority  of  John  His  last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of 
A.  DCai259.  guardian  to  the  sanctity  of  the  pa- 
August,  triarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  of 
George  Muzalon,  the  great  domestic,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour  and  the 
public  hatred.  Since  their  connexion  with  the 
Latins,  the  names  and  privileges  of  hereditary 
rank  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek 
monarchy  ;  and  the  noble  families'1  were  provoked 
by  the  elevation  of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose 
influence  they  imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of 
the  late  reign.  In  the  first  council,  after  the  empe- 
ror's death,  Muzalon  from  a  lofty  throne  pro- 
nounced a  laboured  apology  of  his  conduct  and 
intentions  :  his  modesty  was  subdued  by  a  unani- 
mous assurance  of  esteem  and  fidelity  ;  and  his 
most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to  salute 
Lim  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Romans. 
Sight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  execution 
of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of 
the  deceased  monarch  were  solemnized  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Magnesia,;  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sipylus.  The  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by 
i  sedition  of  the  guards  ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers, 
and  his  adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar ;  and  the  absent  patriarch  was  associated 
with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael  Palaeologus,  the 
most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of  the  Greek 
nobles. k 
•     .,       ,  ,  Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  an- 

Family  and  cha-  -, 

racter  of  Michael  cestors,  the  far  greater  part  must  be 
a  aeo  ogus.  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown  ; 
and  few  there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of 
their  family  to  the  public  annals  of  their  country. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
noble  race  of  the  Palaeologi1  stands  high  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  Byzantine  history  :  it  was  the  valiant 
George  Palaeologus  who  placed  the  father  of  the 
Comneni  on  the  throne  ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  de- 

h  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek  families,  Kai  oaoi  aWot,  oir  >')  fj.cia\oyevty;  <reipa  nai  xpuaij 
vvyKeKpmnTo.  Does  he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  figurative  or  a 
real  golden  chain?     Perhaps  both. 

i  The  old  geographers,  with  Cellarius  and  D'Anville,  and  our  travel- 
lers,  particularly  Pocock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish  the 
two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Maeander  and  of  Sipylus.  The 
latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and 
lies  eight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna.  (Tournefort, 
Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xxii.  p.  365—370.  Chandler's 
Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267.) 

k  See  Acropolita,  (c.  75,  76,  &c.)  who  lived  too  near  the  times; 
Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  13—25.)  Gregoras,  (1.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.) 


scendants  continue,  in  each  generation,  to  lead  the 
armies  and  councils  of  the  state.  The  purple  was 
not  dishonoured  by  their  alliance  ;  and  had  the 
law  of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been 
strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris 
must  have  yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of 
Michael  Palaeologus,  who  afterwards  raised  his 
family  to  the  throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour 
of  birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman :  in  his  early  youth  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  constable  or  commander  of  the  French 
mercenaries  ;  the  private  expense  of  a  day  never 
exceeded  three  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  rapacious  and  profuse  ;  and  his  gifts  were 
doubled  by  the  graces  of  his  conversation  and 
manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  court ;  and  Michael  thrice 
escaped  from  the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  his  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends.  I. 
Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces,  a  dispute 
arose"1  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  accused 
the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Palaeologi.  The  cause  was  decided,  according  to 
the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single  com- 
bat :  the  defendant  was  overthrown  ;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was  guilty ; 
and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of 
his  patron.  Yet  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hung  over 
the  innocence  of  the  constable :  he  was  still  pur- 
sued by  the  whispers  of  malevolence  ;  and  a  subtle 
courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged  him 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of 
the  ordeal."  Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patient's 
arm  was  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  secured  by  the 
royal  signet ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear 
a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the  altar  to 
the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  and  with- 
out injury.  Palaeologus  eluded  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment with  sense  and  pleasantry.  "  I  am  a 
soldier,"  said  he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists 
with  my  accusers  :  but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  my- 
self, is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  Your 
piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  the  inter- 
position of  heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will 
receive  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence." 
The  archbishop  started ;  the  emperor  smiled  ;  and 
the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael  was  approved 
by  new  rewards  and  new  services.  II.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  as  he  held  the  government  of  Nice, 
he  was  secretly  informed,  that  the  mind  of  the 
absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy  ;  and  that 
death,  or  blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward.     In- 

1  The  pedigree  of  Palseologus  is  explained  by  Pucange:  (Famil. 
Byzant.  p.  230,  &c.)  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by  Pachy- 
mer (1.  i.  c.  7—12.)  and  Gregoras,  (1.  ii.  8.  1.  iii.  2.  4.  1.  iv.  1.)  with 
visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

m  Acropolita  (c.  50.)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  adven- 
ture, which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

n  Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  who  speaks  with  proper  contempt  of  this 
barbarous  trial,  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  persons 
who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he  is 
credulous:  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  some 
remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  their 
tyrant. 
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stead  of  awaiting  the  return  and  sentence  of  Theo- 
dore, the  constable  with  some  followers  escaped 
from  the  city  and  the  empire  ;  and  though  he  was 
plundered  by  the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found 
a  hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.  In 
the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled 
the  duties  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  :  drawing  his 
sword  against  the  Tartars  ;  admonishing  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Roman  limit ;  and  promoting,  by  his 
influence,  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  which  his 
pardon  and  recall  were  honourably  included.  III. 
While  he  guarded  the  west  against  the  despot  of 
Epirus,  Michael  was  again  suspected  and  con- 
demned in  the  palace  ;  and  such  was  his  loyalty 
or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains 
above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice. 
The  civility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace ; 
the  emperor's  sickness  dispelled  his  danger;  and 
the  last  breath  of  Theodore,  which  recommended 
his  infant  son,  at  once  acknowledged  the  innocence 
and  the  power  of  Pala^ologus. 

His  elevation  to  But  his  innocence  had  been  too  un- 
the  throne.  worti,;jy  treated,  and  his  power  was 
too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.0  In  the 
council  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first 
to  pronounce,  and  the  last  to  violate,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Muzalon  ;  and  so  dexterous  was  his 
conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  without  incurring 
the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of  the  subsequent 
massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced 
the  interests  and  passions  of  the  candidates;  turned 
their  envy  and  hatred  from  himself  against  each 
other,  and  forced  every  competitor  to  own,  that,  after 
his  own  claims,  those  of  Palyeologus  were  best  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  Under  the  title  of  great 
duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, the  active  powers  of  government ;  the  patri- 
arch was  a  venerable  name  ;  and  the  factious  nobles 
were  seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his 
genius.  The  fruits  of  the  economy  of  Vataces  were 
deposited  in  a  strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  faithful  Varangians  : 
the  constable  retained  his  command  or  influence 
over  the  foreign  troops  ;  he  employed  the  guards  to 
possess  the  treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the 
guards  ;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the  abuse  of  the 
public  money,  his  character  was  above  the  suspicion 
of  private  avarice.  By  himself,  or  by  his  emis- 
saries, he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of  subjects, 
that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  The 
weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme 
of  popular  complaint;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials 

•  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thucydidcs  or  Tacitus,  I  will 
pr*i>e  hit  narrative,  (1.  i.  c.  13—32.  I.  ii.  c.  1—9.)  which  pursues  the 
ascent  of  PabmloCUl  with  eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolcrab'c  free, 
dom.     Acropolita  is  more  cautious,  and  firegoras  more  concise. 

p  The  judicial  cornhat  was  abolished  by  St.  Louis  in  his  own  terri- 
tories and  his  example  and  authority  were  at  length  prevalent  in 
fr*i.<<-     'I  iprit  des  I.oix.  I.  xxviu.  c.  29.] 

q  In  civil  case*  Henry  II.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant;  Gtanville 
prefers  the  proof  by  evidence,  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is  repro. 
bated  in  the  Pleta.  Vet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abrogated  in 
the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as  the  begin. 
ping  of  the  last  century. 


by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These  barbaric 
institutions  were  already  abolished  or  undermined 
in  France  p  and  England  ;i  and  the  appeal  to  the 
sword  offended  the  sense  of  a  civilized/  and  the 
temper  of  an  unwarlike,  people.  For  the  future 
maintenance  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  vete- 
rans were  grateful :  the  priest  and  the  philosopher 
applauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  learning  ;  and  his  vague  promise  of 
rewarding  merit  was  applied  by  every  candidate  to 
his  own  hopes.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  Michael  successfully  laboured  to  secure  the 
suffrage  of  that  powerful  order.  Their  expensive 
journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia,  afforded  a  decent 
and  ample  pretence  :  the  leading  prelates  were 
tempted  by  the  liberality  of  his  nocturnal  visits  ; 
and  the  incorruptible  patriarch  was  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  his  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule  by 
the  bridle  into  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  re- 
spectful distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd. 
Without  renouncing  his  title  by  royal  descent, 
Palaeologus  encouraged  a  free  discussion  into  the 
advantages  of  elective  monarchy  ;  and  his  adherents 
asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what  patient 
would  trust  his  wealth,  or  what  merchant  abandon 
his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary  skill  of  a  physician  or 
pilot?  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  the  impend- 
ing dangers  of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a 
mature  and  experienced  guardian  ;  of  an  associate 
raised  above  the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  invested 
with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  For  the 
interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  without  any  selliyh 
views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  great  duke  con- 
sented to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore  ; 
but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might 
restore  to  his  firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his 
patrimony,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  private 
station.  He  was  first  invested  with  the  title  and 
prerogatives  of  despot,  which  bestowed  the  purpk 
ornaments,  and  the  second  place  in  the  Roman 
monarchy.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  John  and 
Michael  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  emperors, 
and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence 
should  be  reserved  for  the  birth-right  of  the  former. 
A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the 
royal  partners  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  sub- 
jects were  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
declare  themselves  against  the  aggressor;  an  am- 
biguous name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  civil  war. 
Palaologus  was  content  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous 
adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority 
of  his  age  and  merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute 
was   eluded   by  postponing  to  a  more  convenient 

r  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me  in  mitigation  of  this 
practice,  1.  Thai  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the 
licence  of  private  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  Tliat  it  is  less  absurd 
than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which  it 
has  contributed  to  abolish.  3.  Tliat  it  served  at  least  as  a  lest  of  per- 
sonal courage;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  disposition,  that 
the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  prosecutor, 
and  a  useful  harrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The  gallant 
and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped  his  Un- 
merited fate,  had  not  his  demand  of  the  combat  against  his  accuser 
beeu  overruled. 
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opportunity  the  coronation  of  John  Lascaris  ;  and 
he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his 
guardian,  who  alone  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not  without 
Michael  Palso-    extreme  reluctance  that  Arsenius  aban- 

'Td^ogo?''  doned  tbe  cause  of  his  P"PH  !  but  the 
January  i.  Varangians  brandished  their  battle- 
axes  ;  a  sign  of  assent  was  extorted  from  the  trem- 
bling youth  ;  and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the 
life  of  a  child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement 
of  the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  em- 
ployments was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the 
grateful  Paheologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created 
a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators  ;  Alexius  Strate- 
gopulus  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar;  and 
that  veteran  commander  soon  repaid  the  obligation, 
by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Recovery  of  It  was  in  the  second   year   of  his 

CAnSi>ni26iPle'    re*on>  while  'ie  resided  in  the  palace 
July  25.  and    gardens    of    Nyrnphaeum,s    near 

Smyrna,  that  the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead 
of  night ;  and  the  stupendous  intelligence  was  im- 
parted to  Michael,  after  he  had  been  gently  waked 
by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The 
man  was  unknown  or  obscure  ;  he  produced  no  let- 
ters from  the  victorious  Caesar  ;  nor  could  it  easily 
be  credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  re- 
cent failure  of  Palaeologus  himself,  that  the  capital 
had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  eight  hun- 
dred soldiers.  As  an  hostage,  the  doubtful  author 
was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or  an 
ample  recompence ;  and  the  court  was  left  some 
hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  mes- 
sengers of  Alexius  arrived  with  the  authentic  in- 
telligence, and  displayed  the  trophies  of  the  con- 
quest, the  sword  and  sceptre,'  the  buskins  and 
bonnet,"  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropt 
in  his  precipitate  flight.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately  con- 
vened, and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received 
with  more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied 
oration,  the  new  sovereign  of  Constantinople  con- 
gratulated his  own  and  the  public  fortune,  "  There 
was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a  far  distant  time,  when  the 
Roman  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the 
provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  cala- 
mitous days,  has  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  west.  From  the  lowest  ebb, 
the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned  in  our  fa- 
vour; but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and 
exiles  :  and  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the 
country  of  the  Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush 
the  climate  of  the  globe  and  the  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens.    The  divine  Providence  has  now  restored  to 


s  The  site  of  Nymphseum  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modem 
geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces,  (Acropolita,  c.  52.) 
it  is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphseum  might  be  loosely  placed 
in  Lydia.  (Gregoras,  1.  vi.  6.) 

t  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  staff, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it  was 
named  Dicanice,  and  the  imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as  usual 
by  the  red  or  purple  colour. 


our  arms  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred  seat  of 
religion  and  empire ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our  va- 
lour and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisi- 
tion the  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories."  So 
eager  was  the  impatience  of  the  prince  Return  of  the 
and  people,  that  Michael  made  his  ^aSST*! 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  Aus-  l4- 
only  twenty  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins. 
The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his  approach ; 
the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse  ; 
and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Conductress 
was  borne  before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in 
person  might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple 
of  her  Son,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  after 
the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride,  he  sighed 
at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the 
gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  in- 
juries of  time  ;  the  sacred  and  profane  edifices  were 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry  of 
the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage 
and  destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pres- 
sure of  anarchy  and  distress,  and  the  numbers  of 
inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek  monarch  to 
reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their  fathers ; 
and  the  houses  or  the  ground  which  they  occupied 
were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  exhibit  a 
legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  far  greater  part 
was  extinct  or  lost ;  the  vacant  property  had  de- 
volved to  the  lord  ;  he  repeopled  Constantinople  by 
a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces  ;  and  the  brave 
volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had  been 
recovered  by  their  arms.  The  French  barons  and 
tlie  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  em- 
peror ;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins 
were  attached  to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the 
change  of  masters.  Instead  of  banishing  the  facto- 
ries of  the  Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the 
prudent  conqueror  accepted  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, encouraged  their  industry,  confirmed  their 
privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  proper  magistrates.  Of  these  na- 
tions, the  Pisans  and  Venetians  preserved  their 
respective  quarters  in  the  city  ;  but  the  services 
and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same 
time  the  gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks. 
Their  independent  colony  was  first'planted  at  the 
sea-port  town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  They  were 
speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advantageous 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  in- 
sulted the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire." 


u  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  87.)  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French 
fashion  ;  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit,  Ducange  (Hist,  de 
C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  28,  29.)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the 
Greeks.     Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court? 

x  See  Pachynier,  (I.  2.  c.  28—33.)  Acropolita,  (c.  88.)  Nicephorns 
Gregoras,  (I.  iv.  7.)  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins,  Ducange, 
(I.  v.  c.  30,  31) 
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The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was 
celebrated  as  the  a?ra  of  a  new  empire: 


Pala?ologus 
blinds  and  ba- 

yoane  emperor,    tne  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right 
a'tP  \c-61'      of  the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation 

Dec.  2d. 

in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  the 
name  and  honours  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil  and 
lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  But  his 
claims  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and 
the  royal  youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of 
manhood  and  ambition.  By  fear  or  conscience, 
Pala:ologus  was  restrained  from  dipping  his  hands 
in  innocent  and  royal  blood  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  a 
usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure  his  throne, 
by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated 
the  young  prince  for  the  active  business  of  the 
world  :  instead  of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the 
intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  bason/  and  John  Lasca- 
ris was  removed  to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent 
many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  Such  cool 
and  deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with 
remorse;  but  if  Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  reproaches 
and  vengeance  of  mankind,  which  he  had  provoked 
by  cruelty  and  treason.  His  cruelty  imposed  on  a 
servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or  silence  ;  but 
the  clergy  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their 
invisible  master ;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by 
a  prelate,  whose  character  was  above  the  tempta- 
tion of  hope  or  fear.  After  a  short  abdication  of 
his  dignity,  Arsenius2  had  consented  to  ascend  the 
ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  pre- 
side in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  His  pious 
simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palteo- 
logus ;  and  bis  patience  and  submission  might 
soothe  the  usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the 
young  prince.  On  the  news  of  this  inhuman  treat- 
ment, the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword  ; 
and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in 
the    cause  of  humanity  and    justice. 

19  excommnni-  "  J 

cated  by  the        In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  sti- 

patriarch  Ar- 
seriius 
A.  D.   1262 
—  1268. 

of  excommunication  ;  though  his  pru- 
dence still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  the 
public  prayers.  The  eastern  prelates  had  not 
adopted  the  dangerous  maxims  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their  censures,  by 
deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  christian  who  had 
been  separated  from  God  and  the  church,  became 
an  object  of  horror  ;  and  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic 
capital,  that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin, or  infiame  a  sedition  of  the  people.    Pakcologus 

j  This  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  t lie  fight)  (ruffled  liy  the 
philosopher  DeiDOCritlll  on  himself,  when  he  tOUffnt  to  withdraw  his 
mind  frorn  the  risible  world  ■  a  foolish  story  !  The  word  abacinnre, 
in  Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducange  'Gloss  Latin.)  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  various  mode* of  Blinding:   the  more  violent 

were  •cooping,  burning  triih  an  iron  or  hot  rinegar,  and  binding  the 
head  with  a  strong  cord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  their  rocket*.  Inge- 
nious tyrants  ! 

i  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  I'acbymer,  (I.  2. 
c.  15.  I.  iii.  c.  I,  2.)  aod   Nicephorus  Gregoraa.  (I.  iii.  c.  I.  I.  iv.  c.  1  ) 


initiated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal, 
the  patriarch   pronounced  a  sentence 


felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  deprecated 
his  judge  :  the  act  was  irretrievable  ;  the  prize  was 
obtained  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  which  he 
solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused 
to  announce  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes 
of  mercy  ;  and  condescended  only  to  pronounce, 
that,  for  so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the 
satisfaction.  "  Do  you  require,"  said  Michael, 
"  that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at  these 
words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword  of 
state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  so- 
vereignty :  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor 
was  unwilling  to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left 
the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and  weeping  before  the 
door.a 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  ex-    Sc]lisrn  of  tlie 
communication  subsisted  above  three       Arsenites, 

4-n    *u  i  i  A.  D.  1266-1312. 

years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was 
assuaged  by  time  and  repentance  ;  till  the  brethren 
of  Arsenius  condemned  his  inflexible  spirit,  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gospel. 
The  emperor  had  artfully  insinuated,  that,  if  he 
were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek,  in  the 
Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge  ;  but  it  was 
far  more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that 
judge  at  the  head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Arse- 
nius was  involved  in  a  vague  rumour  of  conspiracy 
and  disaffection  ;  some  irregular  steps  in  his  ordi- 
nation and  government  were  liable  to  censure;  a 
synod  deposed  him  from  the  episcopal  office  ;  and 
he  was  transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a 
small  island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he 
suddenly  requested  that  a  strict  account  might  be 
taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  boasted,  that 
his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  earned 
by  transcribing  the  psalms  ;  continued  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  his  mind  ;  and  denied,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal 
sinner.b  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Adri- 
anople,  was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne; 
but  his  authority  was  found  insufficient  to  support 
the  absolution  of  the  emperor;  and  Joseph,  a  re- 
verend monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important 
function.  This  edifying  scene  was  represented  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people ;  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  the  humble  penitent  was  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  ;  and  humanity  will 
rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  captive 
Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse. 
But  the  spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  power- 
ful faction  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered 
above  forty-eight  years  in  an  obstinate  schism. 
Their  scruples  were  treated  with  tenderness  and  re- 
Posterity  .justly  accused  the  n</*cXeia  and  pa9tifiia  of  Arsenius,  the 
virtues  of  a  hermit,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (I.  xii.  c.  2.) 

a  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  tiy 
Pachymer  (I  iii.  c.  10.  14.  19,  &c.)  and  Gre^oras,  (I.  iv.  c.  4.)  His  con. 
lession  and  penance  restored  their  freedom. 

b  Pachymer  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius:  (I.  iv.  c.  1  —  16.)  he  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  deserl  island.  The 
last  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant.  (Unpin, 
Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  x.  p.  95.) 
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spect  by  Michael  and  his  son ;  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Arscnites  was  the  serious  labour  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism, 
they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle ; 
and  when  the  two  papers,  that  contained  their  own 
and  the  adverse  cause,  were  cast  into  a  fiery  brasier, 
they  expected  that  the  catholic  verity  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  flames.  Alas  !  the  two  papers  were 
indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen 
accident  produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed 
the  quarrel  of  an  age.c  The  final  treaty  displayed 
the  victory  of  the  Arsenites  :  the  clergy  abstained 
during  forty  days  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions: 
a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity;  the 
body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince 
and  people  were  released  from  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.d 

Reign  of  Michael  The  establishment  of  his  family  was 
Paiaeoiosus,  the  motive,  or  at  least  the  pretence,  of 
Dec.  l.—  '        the  crime  of  Palaeologus  ;  and  he  was 

A    D    128''  •  ■ 

bee.  ii.  '  impatient  to  confirm  the  succession,  by 
Reign  of  Andro-    sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the  honours 

nicus  the  Elder,  ° 

A.  d.  1273.  of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards 
A.  D.  1332.  surnamed  the  Elder,  was  proclaimed 
Feb.  13.  anfj  crownefj  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  from  the  first 
aera  of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that 
august  title  nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as 
the  successor,  of  his  father.  Michael  himself,  had 
he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  have  been 
thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire :  and  the  assaults 
of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few 
moments  to  labour  for  his  own  fame  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  He  wrested  from  the  Franks 
several  of  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes  :  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sparta; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and 
Napoli  to  Cape  Taenarus,  was  repossessed  by  the 
Greeks.  This  effusion  of  christian  blood  was  loudly 
condemned  by  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  insolent  priest 
presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and  scruples  between 
the  arms  of  princes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont were  left  naked  to  the  Turks ;  and  their  de- 
predations verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator, 
that  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  would  be  the 
ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael  were  achieved 
by  his  lieutenants  ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the  palace  ; 
and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the 
popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  arts 
were  stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud.e 

c  Pachymer  (1.  vii.  c.  22.)  relates  this  miraculous  trial  like  a  philo. 
sopher,  and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsenites,  to  hide 
a  revelation  in  the  coffin  of  some  old  saint,  (I.  vii.  c.  13.)  He  compen- 
sates this  incredulity  by  an  image  that  weeps,  another  that  bleeds, 
(1.  vii.  c.  30.)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute  patient, 
(1.  xi.  c.  32.) 

d  The  story  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  of 
Pachymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  (I.  vii.  c.  9.)  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sectaries. 

e  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the 
time  of  whose  death  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking, 
like   his  editor    the    Pere    Poussin,   his  history   into   two   parts,   1 


I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural 

~  ~         T     ,.  ,     His  union   with 

refuge  of  a  .Latin  emperor,  who  had    the  Latin 
been  driven  from  his  throne  ;  and  pope  a!  d. 

Urban  the  fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  1274-1277. 
misfortunes,  and  vindicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugi- 
tive Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with  plenary  indulgence, 
was  preached  by  his  command  against  the  schis- 
matic Greeks  ;  he  excommunicated  their  allies  and 
adherents;  solicited  Louis  the  ninth  in  favour  of 
his  kinsman  ;  and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  of  France  and  England  for  the 
service  of  the  holy  war.f  The  subtle  Greek,  who 
watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  west,  attempted 
to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by 
suppliant  embassies  and  respectful  letters;  but  he 
insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must 
prepare  the  reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the 
eastern  church.  The  Roman  court  could  not  be 
deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice  ;  and  Michael  was 
admonished,  that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should 
precede  the  forgiveness  of  the  father ;  and  that 
faith  (an  ambiguous  word)  was  the  only  basis  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  After  a  long  and  affected 
delay,  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  importunity 
of  Gregory  the  tenth,  compelled  him  to  enter  on  a 
more  serious  negociation  :  he  alleged  the  example 
of  the  great  Vataces  ;  and  the  Greek  clergy,  who 
understood  the  intentions  of  their  prince,  were  not 
alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
spect. But  when  he  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  they  strenuously  declared,  that  the  Latins, 
though  not  in  name,  were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that 
they  despised  those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and  most 
despicable  portion  of  the  human  race.s  It  was  the 
task  of  the  emperor  to  persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimi- 
date, the  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  to  gain  the 
vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the 
arguments  of  christian  charity  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the 
Franks  were  balanced  in  the  theological  and  poli- 
tical scale  ;  and  without  approving  the  addition  to 
the  Nicene  creed,  the  most  moderate  were  taught 
to  confess,  that  the  two  hostile  propositions  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  might  be 
reduced  to  a  safe  and  catholic  sense.11  The  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine  more  easy  to 
conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknowledge;  yet 
Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  prelates,  that 
they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as 
the  first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance 
and  discretion  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  east- 
ern church  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of 

follow  Ducange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen  books  in  one 
series. 

f  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  33,  &c.  from  the  Epistles  of 
Urban  IV. 

sr  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
they  branded  the  Latins  as  kqttiiXoi  and  fiavavaot.  (Pachymer,  1.  v.  c. 
10.)  "Some  are  heretics  in  name;  others,  like  the  Latins,  in  fact," 
said  the  learned  Veccus,  (I.  v.  c.  12.)  who  soon  afterwards  became  a 
convert,  (c.  15,  1G.)  and  a  patriarch,  (c.  24.) 

h  In  this  class,  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself,  whose  copious  and 
candid  narrative  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  history.  Yet 
the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that 
the  popes  always  resided  in  Rome  and  Italy,  (1.  v.  c.  17.  21.) 
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the  right  of  appeal.  He  protested  that  he  would 
sacrifice  his  life  and  empire  rather  than  yield  the 
smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  national  inde- 
pendence ;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ra- 
tified by  a  golden  bull.  The  patriarch  Joseph  with- 
drew to  a  monastery,  to  resign  or  resume  his  throne, 
according  to  the  event  of  the  treaty  :  the  letters  of 
union  and  obedience  were  subscribed  by  the  empe- 
ror, his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty-five  archbishops 
and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  synods  ; 
and  the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dio- 
ceses which  were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the 
infidels.  An  embassy  was  composed  of  some  trusty 
ministers  and  prelates  ;  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes,  for  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorized  and 
recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  were 
received  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope 
Gregory  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
bishops.'  He  embraced  with  tears  his  long-lost  and 
repentant  children  ;  accepted  the  oath  of  the  am- 
bassadors, who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of 
the  two  emperors  ;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the 
ring  and  mitre  ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
Nicene  creed  with  the  addition  otjilioque  ;  and  re- 
joiced in  the  union  of  the  east  and  west,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  consummate  this 
pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios ;  and  their  instruc- 
tion discloses  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy. 
After  viewing  the  temper  of  the  prince  and  people, 
they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the  schismatic  clergy, 
who  should  subscribe  and  swear  their  abjuration 
and  o!  edience  ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the 
use  of  the  perfect  creed  ;  to  prepare  the  entrance 
of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and 
dignity  of  his  office  ;  and  to  instruct  the  empe- 
ror in  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff." 
„.  But  they   found  a  country  without 

Jiis    persecution  J  J 

of  the  Greeks,  a  friend,  a  nation  in  which  the  names 

A     T)    1277 .128° 

"of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced 
with  abhorrence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed 
removed  ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Vcccus,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  learning  and  moderation  ;  and  the  emperor 
was  still  urged  by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in 
the  same  professions.  But  in  his  private  language, 
Paheologus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and  to 
blame  the  innovations,  of  the  Latins;  and  while 
he  debased  his  character  by  this  double  hypocrisy, 
he  justified  and  punished  the  opposition  of  his 
subjects.  By  the  joint  suffrage  of  the  new  and  the 
ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics  ;  the 

i  S*e  the  act*  of  the  council  '>f  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Flcnry,  Hist. 
I  istiqne,  torn.  xnii.  [>.  181—190.     Dopio,  Bibliot.    Eccles.  trim. 

x   p.  138 

I  Tins  curious  instruction,  wliii'h  lias  been  drawn  with  more  or  less 
honrsty  i»y  Wading  and  Leo  AlUim-  from  tin:  archive*  of  the  Vatican, 
is  giteo  in  an  abstract  or  version  hy  Flcnry,   (ton.  xviii.  p.  2-52  —  2r>H  ) 

1  Tim  frmk  and  authentic  confession  Of  Michael's  distress,  is  exhi- 
bited in  barbarous  I^atin  by  Ogerius,  who  signs  himself  Protonotarius 


censures  of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword 
of  Michael  ;  on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried 
the  arguments  of  prison  and  exile,  of  whipping 
and  mutilation  ;  those  touch-stones,  says  an  histo- 
rian, of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks  still 
reigned  in  ^Etolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessalv,  with  the 
appellation  of  despots  ;  they  had  yielded  to  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople,  but  they  rejected  the 
chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  supported  their 
refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their  protection, 
the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hostile 
synods  ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the 
galling  addition  of  apostate  ;  the  prince  of  Trebi- 
zond  was  tempted  to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  em- 
peror ;  and  even  the  Latins  of  Negropont,  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  the  Morea,  forgot  the  merits  of  the 
convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid,  the 
enemies  of  Pakeologus.  His  favourite  generals,  of 
his  own  blood  and  family,  successively  deserted,  or 
betrayed,  the  sacrilegious  trust.  His  sister  Eulogia, 
a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  conspired  against 
him  ;  another  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Bulgaria,  nego- 
ciated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt;  and,  in 
the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated  as  the 
most  sublime  virtue.1  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who 
urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Palaeologus 
exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured 
that  the  guilty  sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every 
rank,  had  been  deprived  of  their  honours,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  liberty  ;  a  spreading  list  of  con- 
fiscation and  punishment,  which  involved  many 
persons,  the  dearest  to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  de- 
serving of  his  favour.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
prison,  to  behold  four  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
chained  in  the  four  corners,  and  shaking  their  fet- 
ters in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  of  these 
captives  were  afterwards  released  ;  the  one  by  sub- 
mission, the  other  by  death  :  but  the  obstinacy  of 
their  two  companions  was  chastised  by  the  loss  of 
their  eyes  ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse  to  the 
union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious  tragedy.™ 
Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  oppress  ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  conso- 
lation in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  the  ap- 
plause of  their  party,  and,  perhaps,  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  But  the  hypocrisy  of  Michael, 
which  was  prompted  only  by  political  motives,  must 
have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions 
by  whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his 
violence  was  abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome 
his  slowness  was  arraigned,  and  his  sincerity  sus- 
pected ;  till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  fourth  ex- 
cluded the  Greek  emperor  from  the  pale  of  a  church, 
into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic 

[nterpretum,  and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vati- 
can.   (A.  1).   I27H.    No.  :j.)      Mis   Annals   of  the    Franciscan   order,    the 

Fratrea  Minores,  in  seventeen  volumes  in  folio,  (Rome,  17-11.)  I  have 

now  accidentally  Men  anions  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 

in  Bee  tbe  sixth  hook  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1.  n. 
10.  18.  21-27.  lie  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  this  persecu- 
tion with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 
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people.     No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  ex- 

The  union  dis-       .      ,    ,,  ,  .  ,.        ,       . 

solved,  pired,  than  the  union  was  dissolved, 

A    D    1281  • 

and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent ; 
the  churches  were  purified  ;  the  penitents  were  re- 
conciled ;  and  his  son  Andronicus,  after  weeping 
the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  de- 
nied his  father  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a  chris- 
tian." 

Charles  of  Anjou      n-  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the 
subdues    Navies  wans   and  towers  of  Constantinople 

and  Sicily, 

A.  D.  1266.  had  fallen  to  decay  :  they  were  re- 
eb'  26'  stored  and  fortified  by  the  policy  of 
Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn 
and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which  he 
might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the 
western  powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the 
two  Sicilies  was  the  most  formidable  neighbour  ; 
but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed  by  Mainfroy, 
the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his  monarchy 
was  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  annoyance,  of 
the  eastern  empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave 
and  active  prince,  was  sufficiently  employed  in 
the  defence  of  his  throne :  his  proscription  by 
successive  popes  had  separated  Mainfroy  from 
the  common  cause  of  the  Latins  ;  and  the  forces 
that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople  were  de- 
tained in  a  crusade  against  the  domestic  enemy  of 
Rome.  The  prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of 
St.  Louis,  by  Charles  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this  holy  expe- 
dition.0 The  disaffection  of  his  christian  subjects 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens 
whom  his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia  :  and  this 
odious  succour  will  explain  the  defiance  of  the 
catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. "  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles,  "  to 
the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are 
umpire  between  us  ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send 
me  to  paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell." 
The  armies  met,  and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Main- 
froy's  doom  in  the  other  world,  in  this  he  lost  his 
friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  im- 
mediately peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French 
nobles ;  and  their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the 
future  conquest  of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 
The  most  specious  reasons  might  point  his  first  arms 
against  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  and  Palaeologus, 
diffident  of  his  own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed 
from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St. 
Louis,  who  still  preserved  a  just  ascendant  over 
the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother.  For  a  while  the 
attention  of  that  brother  was  confined  at  home  by 
the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last  heir  of  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Swabia  :    but  the  hapless  boy  sunk  in 

n  Pachymer,  1.  vii.  c.  1—11.  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder  (lib.  xii.  c.  2.)  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  that  if  the 
Greeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  less 
the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  clergy. 

o  The  best  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter, 
taining,  of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
in  the  Florentine  Chronicles  of  Ricordano  Malespina,  (c.  175—193.) 
and  Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  vii.  c.  1—10.  25—30.)  which  are  published  by 


the  unequal  conflict ;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second 
respite  was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis 
to  the  African  coast ;  and  the  double  motive  of  in- 
terest and  duty  urged  the  king  of  Naples  to  assist, 
with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy  enter- 
prise. The  death  of  St.  Louis  released  him  from 
the  importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor:  the  king  of 
Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
the  crown  of  Sicily ;  and  the  boldest    „,, 

t,  .  „  Threatens     the 

of  the  French  knights  were  free  to  Greek  empire, 
enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  "  ■  2'  •  c- 
Greek  empire.  A  treaty  and  a  marriage  united  his 
interest  with  the  house  of  Courtenay  ;  his  daughter 
Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of 
the  emperor  Baldwin  ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance  ; 
and  his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  allies 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  east,  reserving 
only  Constantinople,  and  one  day's  journey  round 
the  city,  for  the  imperial  domain.p  In  this  perilous 
moment  Palaeologus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe 
the  creed,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  assumed,  with  propriety  and  weight, 
the  character  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  common 
father  of  the  christians.  By  his  voice,  the  sword  of 
Charles  was  chained  in  the  scabbard ;  and  the 
Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope's  anti- 
chamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of 
fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise 
and  consecrate  his  arms.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
spected the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory  the 
tenth  ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the 
pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  third  ;  and  his 
attachment  to  his  kindred,  the  IJrsini  family,  alien- 
ated the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service 
of  the  church.  The  hostile  league  against  the 
Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  was 
ripened  into  execution;  and  the  election  of  Martin 
the  fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
cause.  Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  his  name, 
Martin,  a  bull  of  excommunication,  the  Venetians, 
a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  ;  and  the  formidable 
powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty  counts,  ten 
thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  infantry, 
and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.  A  distant  day  was  appointed  for  as- 
sembling this  mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of  Brin- 
disi ;  and  a  previous  attempt  was  risked  with  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  knights,  who  invaded 
Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade. 
Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the 
vanity  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  more  sagacious 
Michael,  despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the 

Muratori  in  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  historians  of 
Italy.  In  his  Annals,  (torn.  xi.  p.  56-72.)  he  has  abridged  these  great 
events,  which  are' likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone, 
torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  torn.  iii.  I.  xx. 

V  Dncange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  49—56.  1.  vi.  c.  1  —  13.  See 
Pachymer,  1.  iv.  c.  29.  1.  v.  c.  7-10.  25.  1.  vi.  c.  30.  32,  33.  aud  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  1.  iv.  5.  1.  v.  1.  6. 
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effects  of  a  conspiracy  ;  on  the  secret  workings  of  a 

rat,  who  gnawed  the   bow-string *i  of  the  Sicilian 

tyrant. 

Paiajoiosrus  in-       Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of 

S^fsSty."8"  t,ie  house  of  S"  »bia.  John  of  Procida 
A.  D.  i2s"o.  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his 
education  was  learned  ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  practice  of  physic,  which  he 
had  studied  in  the  school  of  Salerno.  Fortune  had 
left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life  ;  and  to  despise 
life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Procida 
was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negociation,  to  enforce 
his  reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives  ;  and  in  his 
various  transactions  with  nations  and  men,  he  could 
persuade  each  party  that  he  laboured  solely  for 
their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were 
afflicted  by  even*  species  of  fiscal  and  military  op- 
pression ;r  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their 
master  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The 
hatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by  his  presence  ; 
but  the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents  excited 
the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of  the  Sici- 
lians :  the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  freedom 
by  the  eloquence  of  Procida  ;  and  he  displayed  to 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common 
cause.  In  the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  suc- 
cessively visited  the  courts  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,s  who  possessed  the 
maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia.  To 
the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which 
he  might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin, 
who  from  the  scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir 
and  avenger.  Palaeologus  was  easily  persuaded  to 
divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by  a  rebellion 
at  home  ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to 
arm  a  Catalan  fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy 
banner  to  the  specious  attack  of  the  Saracens  of 
Africa.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the 
indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa  ; 
the  treaty  was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  pope  Nicho- 
las himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles  ;  and  his  deed  of 
gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house 
of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So  widely  diffused 
and  so  freely  circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved 
above  two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion  ;  and 
each  of  the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of 
Peter,  who  declared  that  he  would  cut  off  his  left 

q  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the 
Assyrian  host  of  Senuacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (I.  ii.  c. 
141.) 

r  According  to  Sanaa  Malaspina,  'Hist.  Simla,  I.  iii.  c.  16.  in  Mura- 
tori,  lorn.  rill.  p.  8.12.;  a  zealous  Guelph,  the  »uliject»  of  Charles,  who 
bad  rn  iled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to  regret  him  as  a  lamb  :  and  be 
•  their  din  ontent  bj  the  oppressions  of  the  French  government, 
(I.  ri.  c.  2.  7  ;  Bee  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specialis,  (I.  i.  c. 
II.  in  Mutator!,  torn.  x.  p.  930.) 

•  .See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  in  Ma- 
riana. 'Hist.  II, span.  I.  xiv.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  133.)  The  reader  forgives 
the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favour,  always  of  his  style,  and  often  of  his 
sense. 

t  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  Nicholas  Bpei  ialia 
add.',  in  the  true  s[»int  of  Italian  jealousy,  Uuse  omnia  et  graviora  qui- 


hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions  of  his 
right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dan- 
gerous artifice  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  The  Sicilian 
of  the  disarmed  citizens  visited  a  A.DU82 
church  without  the  walls  ;  and  a  noble  March  30. 
damsel  was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.1 
The  ravisher  was  instantly  punished  with  death; 
and  if  the  people  at  first  were  scattered  by  a  military 
force,  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed :  the  con- 
spirators seized  the  opportunity  ;  the  flame  spread 
over  the  island  ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were 
exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers."  From 
every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  church 
were  displayed  :  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the  pre- 
sence or  the  soul  of  Procida  ;  and  Peter  of  Arragon, 
who  sailed  from  the  African  coast  to  Palermo,  was 
saluted  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By  the 
rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  tram- 
pled with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and 
confounded  ;  and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and 
devotion,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God !  if 
thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least 
a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness  ! "  His  fleet  and  army,  which  already 
filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled 
from  the  service  of  the  Grecian  war  ;  and  the  situ- 
ation of  Messina  exposed  that  town  to  the  first  storm 
of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet 
hopeless  of  foreign  succour,  the  citizens  would  have 
repented,  and  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full 
pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride 
of  the  monarch  was  already  rekindled  ;  and  the 
most  fervent  entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort 
no  more  than  a  promise,  that  he  would  forgive  the 
remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred  rebels 
had  been  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of 
the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage  :  Peter  of 
Arragon  approached  to  their  relief;"  and  his  rival 
was  driven  back  by  the  failure  of  provision  and  the 
terrors  of  the  equinox  to  the  Calabrian  shore.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  Catalan  admiral,  the  famous 
Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  with  an  invin- 
cible squadron  :  the  French  fleet,  more  Defeat  of  Charles, 
numerous  in  transports  than  in  gal-  °ct-  2- 
leys,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  same 
blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the 
safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 

dem,  ut  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Siruli  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod  primum 
cuuetis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  fcemiuas  invasissent,  (1.  i. 
c.  2.  p.  924.) 

u  The  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson  : 
"  If  I  am  provoked,  (said  Henry  the  fourth,)  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan, 
and  dine  at  Naples."  "  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor) may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 

x  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  na- 
tional writers,  liartliolcmy  A  Ncocastro,  (in  Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  and 
Nicholas  Specialis,  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x.)  the  one  a  contemporary,  the 
other  of  the  nest  century.     The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims  the  name 

of  rebellion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragon, 

(i.ullo  communicato  cotisilio)  who  happened  to  be  with  a  fleet  and 
army  on  the  African  coast,  (I.  i.  c.  4.  9.) 
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an  enemy  whom  he  hated  and  esteemed :  and  per- 
haps he  might  be  content  with  the  popular  judg- 
ment, that  had  they  not  been  matched  with  each 
other,  Constantinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have 
obeyed  the  same  master/  From  this  disastrous 
moment,  the  life  of  Charles  was  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  his  capital  was  insulted,  his  son  was  made 
prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  without  re- 
covering the  isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  was  finally  severed  from  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Arragon.2 
„,.  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of 

1  he  service  and 

war  of  the  Cata-    superstition:  but  I  must  remark,  that, 

lans  in  the  Greek  .      .,  .  ,  ,    ..  ,         ,  » 

empire,  even  in  tins  world,  the  natural  order  ot 

A.  D.  1303—1307.  events  will  sometimes  afford  the  strong 
appearances  of  moral  retribution.  The  first  Palas- 
ologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involving  the  king- 
doms of  the  west  in  rebellion  and  blood ;  and 
from  these  seeds  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of 
iron  men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire 
of  his  son.  In  modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes 
are  the  secret  poison,  which  still  corrodes  the  bosom 
of  peace :  but  in  the  weak  and  disorderly  govern- 
ment of.  the  middle  ages,  it  was  agitated  by  the 
present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to 
work,  too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  rapine  :  they  could  rob  with  more 
dignity  and  effect  under  a  banner  and  a  chief;  and 
the  sovereign,  to  whom  their  service  was  useless,  and 
their  presence  importunate,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge the  torrent  on  some  neighbouring  countries. 
After  the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Geno- 
ese, Catalans,*  &c.  who  had  fought,  by  sea  and 
land,  under  the  standard  of  Anjou  or  Arragon,  were 
blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  and  interest.  They  heard  that  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks  :  they 
resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder; 
and  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contri- 
buted the  means  of  their  departure.  In  a  warfare 
of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become 
their  country  ;  arms  were  their  sole  profession 
and  property  ;  valour  was  the  only  virtue  which 
they  knew  ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless 
temper  of  their  lovers  and  husbands  :  it  was  re- 
ported, that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad-sword,  the 
Catalans  would  cleave  a  horseman  and  a  horse;  and 
the  report  itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de 
Flor  was  the  most  popular  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  his 
personal  merit  overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his 
prouder  rivals  of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of  a 
marriage  between  a  German  gentleman  of  the  court 
of  Frederic  the  second  and  the  damsel  of  Brindisi, 

y  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  v.  c.  6.)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honour  of 
Palaeologus,  I  had  rather  this  balance  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian 
writer. 

i  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Annali 
d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  books  of  the 
Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone. 

a  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled,  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  Amojja,. 
vares.  Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer 
(1.  xi.  c.  22.)  from  the  Arabs;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious 
pride,  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 


Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a 
pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from 
Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys, 
four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  adventurers  ; 
and  his  previous  treaty  was  faithfully  accomplished 
by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted  with  joy 
and  terror  this  formidable  succour.  A  palace  was 
allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who 
was  immediately  created  great  duke  or  admiral  of 
Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  he  transported 
his  troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  boldly  led  them 
against  the  Turks :  in  two  bloody  battles  thirty 
thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain :  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the 
deliverer  of  Asia.  But  after  a  short  season  of  pros- 
perity, the  cloud  of  slavery  and  ruin  again  burst  on 
that  unhappy  province.  The  inhabitants  escaped 
(says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke  into  the 
flames ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less 
pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans,  The 
lives  and  fortunes  which  they  had  rescued,  they 
considered  as  their  own  :  the  willing  or  reluctant 
maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of  circumcision  for 
the  embraces  of  a  christian  soldier  :  the  exaction  of 
fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine 
and  arbitrary  executions  ;  and,  on  the  resistance  of 
Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the 
Roman  empire.b  These  disorders  he  excused  by 
the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victorious  army  ;  nor 
would  his  own  authority  or  person  have  been  safe, 
had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who 
were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted  price  of 
their  services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  An- 
dronicus disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire. 
His  golden  bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five 
hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers  ;  yet  the 
crowds  of  volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the  east,  had 
been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty. 
While  his  bravest  allies  were  content  with  three 
byzants  or  pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an 
ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to 
the  Catalans,  whose  annual  pension  would  thus 
amount  to  near  a  hundred  pounds  sterling:  one  of 
their  chiefs  had  modestly  rated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  the  valour  of  his  future  merits  ; 
and  above  a  million  had  been  issued  from  the 
treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  merce- 
naries. A  cruel  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  corn 
of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was  retrenched  from 
the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  ;  and  the  standard 
of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased,  that  of  the 
four  and  twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure  gold.c 

b  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  .'16,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Pachymer,  I.  vi.  c. 
20,  21.) 

c  I  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Pachymer, 
(1.  xi.  c.  21.  I.  xii.  c.  4,  5.  8.  14.  19.)  who  describes  the  progressive 
degradation  of  the  gold  coin.  Even  in  the  prosperous  times  of  John 
Ducas  Vataces,  the  byzants  were  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  31ichael  Palaeologus  com- 
pelled him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  gold, and 
fifteen  of  copper  alloy.  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ten  carats, 
till  iu  the  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety.    The  prince 
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At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a 
province  which  no  longer  supplied  the  materials  of 
rapine:  hut  he  refused  to  disperse  his  troops  ;  and 
while  his  style  was  respectful,  his  conduct  was 
independent  and  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if  the 
emperor  should  march  against  him,  he  would  ad- 
vance forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  hefore  him,  but 
in  rising  from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a 
life  and  sword  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The 
great  duke  of  Romania  condescended  to  accept  the 
title  and  ornaments  of  Caesar;  but  he  rejected  the 
new  proposal  of  the  government  of  Asia  with  a 
subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  on  condition  that  he 
should  reduce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of 
three  thousand  men.  Assassination  is  the  last 
resource  of  cowards.  The  Caesar  was  tempted  to 
visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople :  in  the 
apartment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  the  empress,  he 
was  stabbed  by  the  Alani  guards  ;  and,  though  the 
deed  was  imputed  to  their  private  revenge,  his 
countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople  in  the 
security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  pro- 
scription by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of  their 
leader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who 
hoisted  the  sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered 
round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a 
veteran  band  of  fifteen  hundred  Catalans  or  French, 
stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gallipoli  on  the 
Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Arragon,  and 
offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief  by  an  equal 
combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to 
oppress  them  with  the  weight  of  multitudes:  ever)' 
nerve  was  strained  to  form  an  army  of  thirteen 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot;  and  the 
Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these 
mighty  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by 
the  despair  and  discipline  of  the  Catalans;  the 
young  emperor  fled  to  the  palace;  and  an  insuffi- 
cient guard  of  light  horse  was  left  for  the  protection 
of  the  open  country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes 
and  numbers  of  the  adventurers  :  every  nation  was 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great 
company  ;  and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes 
deserted  from  the  imperial  service  to  join  this  mili- 
tary association.  In  the  possession  of  Gallipoli, 
the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade  of  Constantino- 
ple and   the    Black    sea,   while  they  spread   their 

was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce  were  for  ever 
Iti  France,  the  gold  coin  isol  twenty-two  carat-,  (one  twelfth 
alloy.,  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  still  high  r. 

<t  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  liy  Pachyraer,  in  the 
lb,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  hooks,"  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year 
1308.  Wicephonu  Gregorai  'I.  vii.  ,'J — 0.)  i«  more  concise  and  com- 
plete. Dixange,  who  adopts  these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted 
their  footsteps  with  his  ii-ual  diligence.  'Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  ri.  c.  22—46.) 
He  quotes  an  Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, and 
which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition.  (lixpc- 
dicion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Amgoneses  Contra  Turcos  y  Griegol :  Barce- 
lona, 1033,  in  fjuarto:  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo.)  Don  Francisco  de 
Monrada,  Conde  de  Osona,  may  imitate  f'asar  or  S.illust  ;  he  may 
transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries;  hut  he  never  quotes 
his  authorities,  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  countrymen. 

i  gee  the  laborious  history  of  Docange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynasties  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages  in  which  he 
mentions  the  duke*  of  Athens. 


devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  prevent  their 
approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Byzantine  terri- 
tory was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks  themselves :  the 
peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into  the  city  ;  and 
myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which  neither  place 
nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably 
slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  em- 
peror Andronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he 
was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  compelled  the  Catalans 
to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  After  their  separation  from 
the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great  company  pursued 
their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to 
seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Greece.4 
After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece   „     ,  ,. 

°  Revolutions  of 

was  awakened  to  new  misfortunes  by         Athens, 

..  _  ,.        T   ...  r      ,,        .     *    A. D.  1204-1456. 

the  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the 
last  conquest  of  Constantinople,  that  venerable  land 
was  disputed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants  ;  with- 
out the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient 
cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine 
war;  and,  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy, 
they  might  repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure  and  various  dynasties, 
that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in  the  isles ; 
but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  Athens e  would  argue 
a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of 
liberal  science  and  amusement,  In  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior 
of  Burgundy/  with  the  title  of  great  duke,g  which 
the  Latins  understood  in  their  own  sense,  and  the 
Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.b  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat ;  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a 
miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune,1  was  peaceably  inherit- 
ed by  his  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though 
not  the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of  an 
heiress  into  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne. 
The  son  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy  of  Athens  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he  invested  with 
fiefs,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or 
neighbouring  lords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  approach  and  ambition  of  the  great  company, 
he  collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six 
thousand  four  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thousand 

f  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  with  honour;  (No.  151. 
235.)  and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  ohserves  all  that  can  he 
known  of  his  person  and  family. 

g  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century, Boceaee.Cliaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  have  horrowed  their  Theseus  duke  of  Athens.  An 
ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant 
times. 

fa  The  same  Constantine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magium 
dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thehes  the  primicerius  ;  and  these  absurd 
fables  are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  I.  vii.  c.  5.) 
By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the 
Mi-gas  K urios,  or  Grand  Sire! 

i  Quodam  miraculo,  says  Alberic.  He  was  probably  received  by 
Mil  had  Chooiates,  the  archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 
the  tyrant  Leo  Sigurus.  (Nicetas  in  Bahlwino.)  Michael  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  historian  Nicetas;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens  is  still 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra-c.  torn.  vi. 
p.  405.) 
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foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cephisus  in  Bosotia.  The  Catalans  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
four  thousand  foot ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers 
was  compensated  by  stratagem  and  order.  They 
formed  round  their  camp  an  artificial  inundation  ; 
the  duke  and  his  knights  advanced  without  fear  or 
precaution  on  the  verdaut  meadow ;  their  horses 
plunged  into  the  bog ;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His 
family  and  nation  were  expelled;  and  his  son 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the 
tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the  constable  of  France, 
lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Attica  and 
Bosotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Cata- 
lans ;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  the  slain ;  and  during  fourteen  years,  the  great 
company  was  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Their  factions  drove  them  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a 
government  or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestow- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and 
Catalans,  the  third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli, 
a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples, 
and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  em- 
bellished with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of 
a  state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth, 
Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly ;  and  their  reign 
was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the  second, 
who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons 
in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 
Present  state  of  Athens, k  though  no  more  than  the 
Athens.  shadow  of  her  former  self,  still  contains 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  :  of  these, 
three- fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language; 
and  the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have 
relaxed,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  some- 
what of  the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter. The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourishes 
in  Attica ;  nor  has  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus 
lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour:1  but  the- lan- 
guid trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers ;  and  the 
agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the 
vagrant  Wallachians.  The  Athenians  are  still  dis- 
tinguished by  the  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  their 
understandings :  but  these  qualities,  unless  ennobled 
by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degene- 
rate into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning:  and  it  is  a  pro- 
verbial saying  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  This 
artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish 
bashaws,  by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their 

k  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted 
from  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece.tom.  ii.  p.  79—199.)  and  Wheeler,  (Tra- 
vels into  Greece,  p.  337—414.)  Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,  passim,) 
and  Chandler,  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23—172.)  The  first  of  these  tra. 
vellers  visited  Greece  in  the  year  1076,  the  last  1765;  and  ninety  years 
had  not  produced  much  difference  in  the  tranquil  scene. 

1  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees  in 
the  world  had  been  propagated  from  mount  Hymettus.  They  taujht, 
that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the  external  use 
of  nil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honey.  (Geopouiea,  1.  xv.  c.  7.  p.  1089 — 
1094. edit.  Nicks.) 
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servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athenians  chose  for 
their  protector  the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch 
of  the  seraglio.  This  ./Ethiopian  slave,  who  pos- 
sesses the  sultan's  ear,  condescends  to  accept  the 
tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns :  his  lieutenant, 
the  waywode,  whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  re- 
serve for  his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more  ; 
and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens,  that  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  remove  and  punish  an  oppressive  gover- 
nor. Their  private  differences  are  decided  by  the 
archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  ge- 
ronti  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the 
city  :  the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree 
above  three  hundred  years;  but  their  principal 
members  are  distinguished  by  a  grave  demeanour,  a 
fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  archon.  By 
some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  lan- 
guage of  Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt 
and  barbarous  of  the  seventy  dialects  of  the  vulgar 
Greek  :  m  this  picture  is  too  darkly  coloured  ;  but 
it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy,  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  supine  indifference 
among  the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity  ;  and  such  is 
the  debasement  of  their  character,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  predecessors. " 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

Civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire. — Reigns 
of  Andronicus,  the  elder  and  younger,  and  John 
Palceologus. — Regency,  revolt,  reign,  and  abdica- 
tion of  John  Cantacuzene. — Establishment  of  a  Ge- 
noese colony  at  Peru  or  Galata. — Their  wars  with 
the  empire  and  city  of  Constantinople. 

The  long  reign  of  Andronicus  a  the  Superstition  of 
elder  is  chiefly  memorable  by  the  dis-  Andronicus  and 
putes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  a.  D.  1282 
of  the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  — 132°- 
Ottoman  power.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  prince  of  the  age  ;  but  such  virtue 
and  such  learning  contributed  neither  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of 
society.  A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition, 
he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  visible  and  in- 
visible enemies ;  nor  were  the  flames  of  hell  less 
dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those  of  a  Catalan  or 
Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Palaeologi, 
the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important 
business  of  the  state  ;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church 

m  Ducange,  Glossar.  Graec.  praefat.  1>.  8.  who  quotes  for  his  author 
Theodosius  Zygomalas,  a  modem  grammarian.  Vet  Spon  (torn.  ii.  p. 
194.)  and  Wheeler,  (p.  355.)  no  incompetent  judges,  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

n  Vet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens, 
which  they  still  call  Athini.  From  the  eir  -rnv  A#>ii/»v,  we  have  formed 
our  own  barbarism  of  Setines. 

a  Andronicus  himself  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective  (Nice- 
phorus  Grcgoras,  I.  i.  c.  1.)  which  he  pronounced  against  historic  false- 
hood. It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against 
calumny  than  against  adulation. 
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were  ambitious  and  fanatic  monks  ;  and  their  vices 
or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance,  were  equally 
mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intemperate 
discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasiusb  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy  and  people  ;  he  was  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  sinner  should  swallow  the  last 
dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance  ;  and  the  foolish  tale 
Mas  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass 
that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden. 
Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  universal  clamour, 
Athanasius  composed,  before  his  retreat,  two  papers 
of  a  very  opposite  cast.  His  public  testament  was 
in  the  tone  of  charity  and  resignation;  the  private 
codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas  against  the 
authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  communion  of  the  holy  Trinity,  the  angels, 
and  the  saints.  This  last  paper  he  enclosed  in  an 
earthen  pot,  which  was  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and  revenge.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing  by  a 
ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  fatal 
secret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and 
bound  by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously 
dug  under  his  feet.  A  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly 
convened  to  debate  this  important  question :  the 
rashuess  of  these  clandestine  anathemas  was  gene- 
rally condemned  ;  but  as  the  knot  could  be  untied 
only  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  hand  was  now  de- 
prived of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  post- 
humous decree  was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power. 
Some  faint  testimonies  of  repentance  and  pardon 
were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but 
the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wounded, 
and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius 
himself,  the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom 
alone  he  could  be  healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a 
monk  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, announcing  a  revelation  of  plague  and 
famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  Andronicus 
started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion 
of  the  earth.  The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops 
and  monks  to  the  cell  of  Athanasius,  and,  after  a 
proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from  whom  this  message 
had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the  prince,  and 
govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by 
disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd 
was  again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies  con- 
trived a  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  successful, 
mode  of  revenge.  In  the  night  they  stole  away  the 
foot-stool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne,   which    they 

*>  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  sec  Pachymer, (I.  ix.  c.  '24. ) 
who  relates  the  genera]  history  of  Athanasius,  (I.  viii.  c.  13-  Ifl.  20—24. 
I.  x.  c.  27—29.  31—36.  I.  xi.  c.  1—3.  5,  C.  I.  xiii  c.  8.  10.  23.  35  )  and  is 
followed  by  NircphorusGrcgoraa,  (I.  vi.  c.  5.7.  I.  vii.  c.  1.9.)  wtio  in. 
■  IikI.s  the  second  retreat  of  this  second  Chrysostom. 

c  Pachymer,  in  Kren  hooks,  :;77  folio  page*,  describes  the  first  twenty, 
six  years  of  Andronicus  the  Klder  ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his  compo. 
silion  hy  the  current  news  or  lie  of  the  day.  (A.  D.  1308.)  Either  death 
or  disgust  prevented  him  from  resuming  the  pen. 

<t  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer, 
Cantacuzenus  take"  up  the  pen  ;  and  his  first  book  le.  1—50.  p.  9  —  150.) 
relates  the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus. 


secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  satirical 
picture.  The  emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in 
his  mouth,  and  Athanasius  leading  the  tractable 
beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  authors  of  the  libel 
were  detected  and  punished  ;  but  as  their  lives  had 
been  spared,  the  christian  priest  in  sullen  indigna- 
tion retired  to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus, 
which  had  been  opened  for  a  moment,  were  again 
closed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least 
accuse  the  brevity  of  my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into 
some  few  pages  the  enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,c 
Cantacuzene,d  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,e  who  have 
composed  the  prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times. 
The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity.  His 
memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Ccesar, 
he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should 
vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero  or  a  penitent. 
Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions  of 
the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apo- 
logy, of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead 
of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  characters  of 
men,  he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of 
events,  highly  varnished  with  his  own  praises  and 
those  of  his  friends.  Their  motives  are  always  pure  ; 
their  ends  always  legitimate :  they  conspire  and 
rebel  without  any  views  of  interest ;  and  the  violence 
which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the  spon- 
taneous effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  First  disputes  be. 
Palaeologi,  the  elder  Andronicus  asso-  ^»   we  elder 

D  and  younger  Au- 

ciated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honours  dronicus, 
of  the  purple,  and  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  that  prince  was  ac- 
knowledged, above  twenty-five  years,  as  the  second 
emperor  of  the  Greeks.f  At  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
jealousy  of  the  court;  his  modesty  and  patience 
were  never  tempted  to  compute  the  years  of  his 
father  ;  nor  was  that  father  compelled  to  repent  of 
his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his  son. 
The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was  intro- 
duced by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms 
of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder 
Andronicus  ;  and,  with  the  common  vanity  of  the 
age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the  second,  the  hope 
which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation. 

The  ingenious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Caesar,  is  fancied  by  his 
French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

c  Nicephorus  GregoraJ  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign 
of  Andronicus  the  Klder,  (I.  vi.  c.  1.  I.  x.  c.  i.  p.  96-291.)  This  is  the 
part  of  which  Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicious  represen- 
tation of  his  conduct. 

f  He  was  crowned  May  21st,  1205,  and  died  October  12th,  1320.  (Du. 
cauge,  Pam.  Byz.  p.  239.)  Ills  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage, 
inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the  religion  and 

manners  Ol  the  Latins,  (oti  kui  yvwprj  nai  7r<sei  kui  <rx»JM"T<,  kui  yei/CHCV 
KOupq  Hat  ttuo'v  tOaiv  \mtvoi  r\v'unpai<j,vr\<s.  Nlc.  Greg.  1.  IX.  c.  1.) 
and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  extinguished  A.D. 
1533,  (ftucange,  Pam.  Byz.  p.  219—  253.) 
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The  boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and 
a  favourite  ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of 
the  people,  the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  names 
of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the 
younger  Andronicus  was  speedily  corrupted  by  his 
infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld  with  puerile  im- 
patience the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and  might 
long  hang,  over  his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to 
acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so 
eagerly  aspired  ;  wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his 
eyes  the  most  precious  attributes  of  a  monarch  ;  and 
his  first  indiscreet  demand  was  the  sovereignty  of 
some  rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he  might  lead  a 
life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor 
was  offended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance 
which  disturbed  his  capital :  the  sums  which  his 
parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by  the  Genoese 
usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  oppressive  debt,  which 
consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction,  could  be  dis- 
charged only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  female, 
a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  in- 
structed the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments 
of  love  ;  but  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal 
visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through  the 
street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who  , 
were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stranger 
was  his  brother,  prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and 
died  of  his  wound  ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their 
common  father,  whose  health  was  in  a  declining 
state,  expired  on  the  eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss 
of  both  his  children.?  However  guiltless  in  his  in- 
tention, the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a 
brother's  and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of 
his  own  vices  ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking 
and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the 
removal  of  two  odious  competitors.  By  these  me- 
lancholy events,  and  the  increase  of  his  disorders, 
the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien- 
ated ;  and  after  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  trans- 
ferred on  another  grandson  h  his  hopes  and  affection. 
The  change  was  announced  by  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  -person 
whom  he  should  appoint  for  his  successor:  and  the 
acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insults  and 
complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public 
trial.  Before  the  sentence,  which  would  probably 
have  condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  em- 
peror was  informed  that  the  palace  courts  were  filled 
with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grandson  ;  the  judg- 
ment was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the 
ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Three  civil  wars       Yet  the  caPital.  the  clergy,  and  the 
between  the  two    senate,  adhered  to  the  person,  or   at 

emperors, 

a.  b.  i32i.  least  to  the  government,  ot  the  old  em- 

APD.  1328.  peror ;    and  it  was  only  in  the   pro- 

May 24-  vinces,    by    flight,    and    revolt,    and 

g  Weare  indebted  to  Nieephorus  Gregoras  (1.  viii.  c.  l.)forthe  know. 
ledge  of  this  tragic  adventure;  while  Cantacuzene  more  discreetly  con- 
ceals the  vicesof  Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  which  he  was  the  witness, 
and  perhaps  the  associate,  (1.  i.  c.  1,  &c.) 

h  His  destined  heir  was  Michael  Catharus,  the  bastard  of  Constantine 

4  E  2 


foreign  succour,  that  the  malcontents  could  hope 
to  vindicate  their  cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The 
soul  of  the  enterprise  was  the  great  domestic  John 
Cantacuzene  :  the  sally  from  Constantinople  is  the 
first  date  of  his  actions  and  memorials  ;  and  if  his 
own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an 
unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate 
the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  young  emperor.  That  prince  escaped 
from  the  capital  under  the  pretence  of  hunting ; 
erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople  ;  and,  in  a  few 
days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  whom 
neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against 
the  barbarians.  Such  a  force  might  have  saved  or 
commanded  the  empire  ;  but  their  counsels  were 
discordant,  their  motions  were  slow  and  doubtful, 
and  their  progress  was  checked  by  intrigue  and  ne- 
gociation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici  was 
protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a 
ruinous  period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty, 
the  relics  of  the  Greek  empire  were  divided  :  Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica,  and  the  islands,  were  left 
to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  fromPhilippi 
to  the  Byzantine  limits.  By  the  second  coronation  of 
treaty,  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  the  younger  An- 

J '  r  r    J  dromcus, 

his  troops,  his  immediate  coronation,  A.  D.  1325. 
and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power 
and  revenue  of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was 
terminated  by  the  surprise  of  Constantinople,  the 
final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor,  and  the  sole  reign 
of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons  of  this 
delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
of  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first 
pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was 
heard  with  pity  and  applause :  and  his  adherents 
repeated  on  all  sides  the  inconsistent  promise,  that 
he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  alle- 
viate the  burthens  of  the  people.  The  grievances 
of  forty  years  were  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and  the 
rising  generation  was  fatigued  by  the  endless  pros- 
pect of  a  reign,  whose  favourites  and  maxims  were 
of  other  times.  The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been 
without  spirit,  his  age  was  without  reverence  :  his 
taxes  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  de- 
structive progress  of  the  Turks.'  "  How  different," 
said  the  younger  Andronicus,  "is  my  situation  from 
that  of  the  son  of  Philip !  Alexander  might  com- 
plain, that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
conquer:  alas  !  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing 
to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished, 
that  the  public  disorders  could  not  be  healed  by  a 
civil  war  ;  and  that  their  young  favourite  was  not 
destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On 
the  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his  own 

his  second  son.  In  this  project  of  excluding  his  grandson  Andronicus 
Nieephorus  Gregoras  (1.  viii.  c.  3.)  agrees  with  Cantacuzene,  (1.  i. 
c.  1,  2.) 

i  See  Nieephorus  Gregoras,  1.     iii.  c.  6.     The  younger   Andronicus 
complained,  that  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  sum  of  350.0UO  by- 
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levity,  their  intestine  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  ancient  court,  which  tempted  each  malcontent 
to  desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Andro- 
nicus the  younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or 
fatigued  with  business,  or  deceived  by  negociation  ; 
pleasure  rather  than  power  was  his  aim  :  and  the 
licence  of  maintaining:  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thou- 
sand hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  suffi- 
cient to  sully  his  fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 
The  eider  An-  Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of 

ateZ'^m-  this  busy  plot,  and  the  final  situation 
">«"•.  of  the  principal  actors.k      The  age  of 

A    D    132$. 

May  24.  Andronicus  was  consumed  in  civil  dis- 

cord ;  and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  and  treaty,  his 
power  and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  the 
fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace 
were  opened,  without  resistance,  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated 
warnings  of  danger;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the 
vain  security  of  ignorance,  abandoned  the  feeble 
monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages,  to  the  terrors 
of  a  sleepless  night.  These  terrors  were  quickly 
realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  which  proclaimed  the 
titles  and  victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger  ;  and 
the  aged  emperor,  falling  prostrate  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  despatched  a  suppliant  message  to 
resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson  was 
decent  and  pious;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the 
younger  Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administra- 
tion ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the  great 
palace,  and  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  roved  with  impunity  through 
the  solitary  courts  ;  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  '  was  all  that  he  could  ask, 
and  more  than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were 
imbittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight:  his 
confinement  was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous  ; 
and  during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grand- 
son, his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the 

zauls  of  jrolil  was  due  to  liim  for  the  expenses  of  his  household.  (Can- 
tacuzen.  I.  i.  c.  48.;  Yet  he  would  have  remitteil  the  debt,  if  he  might 
lui.-  been  allowed  to  equeeM  the  farmers  of  the  revenue. 

k  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephorus  Gregorai,  who  is  remarka- 
bly exact.  It  is  proved  that  Cantacuzene  has  mistaken  the  dates  of  his 
own  action*,  or  rather  that  his  text  ha,  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcriber,. 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  24,000  piecei  of  Caiitacuzetie 
'I.  ii.  r.  ).)  with  the  10,000  of  rVicephorna  Gregoras;  (I.  ix.  c.  2.)  the 
one  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor. 

rn  See  Nicei. horns  fjre-ora",  (I.  ix.  6-8.  10.  14.  I.  X.  c.  1.)  The  his. 
b  id  tatted  of  the  prosperity,  and  ■bared  the  retreat,  of  Ins  bene- 
factor; and  that  friendship  which  "  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell," 
shoiiM  not  lightly  he  accused  as  "  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to  praise." 


n  The  -de  reign  of  Andronicns  the  younger  is  described  by  Canta- 
191—3300  and   Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (I.  ix. 

7.  I.  xi.  c.  II.  p.  202—361  i 


nrzene,  (I,  ii.  c.  1—40.  p.  I! 


tgnea,  or  lr<  ne,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful, 

iff  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth   in  descent   from 

I  i.e  famous  Henry  the  I, ion,  duke  of  BaXOIIV  and  Havana,  and  conqueror 

n(  the  S.  hvi  on  the  Baltic  roast.   Her  brother  Henry  wassurnamed  the 

Creek.  f:om  his  Iwo  j  lUroeyi  into  the  east     but  these  journeys  were 


monastic  habit  and  profession.  The  monk  Antony 
had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  world  ;  yet  he  had 
occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter  season,  and 
as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water 
by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  com- 
mon drink.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
late  emperor  could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to 
satisfy  these  simple  wants  ;  and  if  he  bestowed  the 
gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a  friend, 
the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  huma- 
nity and  religion.      Four  years  after 

l  ■        i  j-  i       i  >      ,  His  death, 

his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  Antony    a.  d.  1332. 
expired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth      Feb" 13" 
year  of  his  age:  and  the  last  strain  of  adulation 
could  only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory 
in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth."1 
Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger,    r>  •      <■  *  a 

o  j  ^>~   »     Ileign  of  Andro- 

more  glorious  or  fortunate  than  that  of  "icus  tne 
the  elder,  Andronicus."  He  gathered  yAU'f3eri328. 
the  fruits  of  ambition ;  but  the  taste  ^^  *\j^ 
was  transient  and  bitter :  in  the  su-  June  ,0- 
preme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popu- 
larity, and  the  defects  of  his  character  became  still 
more  conspicuous  to  the  world.  The  public  reproach 
urged  him  to  march  in  person  against  the  Turks  ; 
nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  a 
defeat  and  a  wound  wero  the  only  trophies  of  his 
expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the 
civil  government  attained  their  full  maturity  and 
perfection:  his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion 
of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  empire.  An- 
dronicus was  old  before  his  time  :  the  intemperance 
of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  and 
after  being  rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by 
nature,  or  physic,  or  the  Virgin,  he  was  snatched 
away  before  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth 
year.  He  was  twice  married  ;  and  as 
the  progress  of  the  Latins  in  arms  and 
arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely 
houses  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at 
home,  Irene  in  Greece,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  Her  father"  was  a  petty  lord  t  in  the 
poor  and  savage  regions  of  the  north  of  Germany  ;q 
yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  silver  mines  ;r 

subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage  ;  and  I  am  ignorant  how  Agnes  was 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended  to  the  ltyzan- 
tine  court.  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  p.  126—137.) 

p  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  nf  Gruben- 
hagen,  extinct  in  the  year  1596.  (Rimius,  p.  2S7.)  He  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbuttef,  and  possessed  DO  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  I.nneburgh,  which  the  Gnelph  family 
hail  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs.  The  frequent  par- 
titions anions  brothers  had  almost  rnii.ed  the  princely  houses  of  tier, 
many,  till  that  just,  Imt  pernicious,  law  was  slowly  superseded  by  the 
ri.'ht  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grnbenhagen,  one  of  the 
last  remains  of  the  Hcrrynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous,  and 
barren  tract.  (Busching's  Geography,  vol.  vi.  p.  270-28G.  English 
translation.)  .      .,,  .      , 

q  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenbnrgh  will  teach  us, 
how  justly  ina  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved  the 
epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (lOssai  sur  les  Meeurs,  lite.)  In  the  year 
1306,  in  the  woods  of  Luoeburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vemd  race 
were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents.  (Kmiius,  p. 
1 30  ) 

r  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that.  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  pre- 
eioiis  metal-,  must  he  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limitation. 
Gi  rmania,  c.  ■>.  Amial.  xi.  20.)     According  to  Spcncr,  (Hist.  GeTBMnite 


His  two  wives. 
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and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name.s 
After  the  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andronicus 
sought  in  marriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of 
Savoy,1  and  his  suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the 
French  king."  The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the 
superior  majesty  of  a  Roman  empress  ;  her  retinue 
was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies  ;  she  was  rege- 
nerated and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more 
orthodox  appellation  of  Anne  ;  and,  at  the  nup- 
tial feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  herhusband: 
their  son,  John  Palaeologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and 
Reign  of  John  an  emperor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
Palaeolngusv^      age  .  ancj  njs  weakness  was  protected 

June  is—      by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the 

A.  D.  1391. 

Fortune  of  John    Greeks.  The  long  and  cordial  friend- 

Cantacuzeuus.         ^  rf  ^   fathej.   for  Jo]m    Cantacu_ 

zene  is  alike  honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  sub- 
ject. It  had  been  formed  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
their  youth  :  their  families  were  almost  equally 
noble;"  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  edu- 
cation. We  have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was 
saved  by  Cantacuzene  from  the  power  of  his  grand- 
father ;  and,  after  six  years  of  civil  war,  the  same 
favourite  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  by  Jus  valour  and  con- 
duct that  the  isle  of  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of 
iEtolia  were  restored  to  their  ancient  allegiance. 
His  enemies  confess,  that,  among  the  public  rob- 
bers, Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  abste- 
mious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account  which 
he  produces  of  his  own  wealth  -v  may  sustain  the 
presumption  that  it  was  devolved  by  inheritance, 
and  not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does  not  in- 
deed specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and 
jewels;  yet,  after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred 
vases  of  silver,  after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his 
friends  and  plundered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  trea- 
sures were  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  measure  the  size  and 
number  of  his  estates;  but  his  granaries  were 
heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  bailey  ; 
and  the  labour  of  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might 

Pragmatica,  torn.  i.  p.  351.)  Art)entifodinie  in  Flercyniis  montibus, 
imperante  Othone  magno,  (A.  D.  968.)  prinium  apertae,  largam  etiam 
opes  augendi  deilerunt  copiani :  but  [litmus  (p.  2'>8,  259.)  defers  till  the 
year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Griiuenhagen,  or  the  Up- 
per Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

s  Cantacuzene  has  given  a  most  honourable  testimony,  r,v  &'  en 
Tepnavaiv  avrt]  Ovyarrip  OovKOt  vrt  /i7rponvfoi/iK  (the  modern  Greeks  em. 
ploy  the  vt  for  the  t>,  and  the  0.77  for  the  /3,  and  the  whole  will  read  in 
the  Italian  idiom  di  Brunzuic,)  tod  nap'  aureus  emipavesaTuv,  xai 
Aa/U7rpoTriTi  nai>Tas  touc  onotpvKov;  vTrep/SaWovrov  tuu  yevous.  The 
praise  is  just  in  itself,  and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

t  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Amedee  the  Great  by 
a  second  marriage,  and  half  sister  of  hissnccessorEdward  count  of  Savoy. 
(Anderson's  Tables,  p.  650.)     See  Cantacuzene,  (I.  i.  c.  40—42.)- 

u  That  king,  if  the  fact  be  true,  must  ha\e  been  Charles  the  Fair, 
who  in  five  years  (1321  —  1326)  was  married  to  three  wives.  (Anderson, 
p.  628.)     Anne  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February  1326. 

x  The  noble  race  of  the  Cantacuzeni  (illustrious  from  the  eleventh 


cultivate,  according  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
about  sixty-two  thousand  live  hundred  acres  of  ara- 
ble land.2  His  pastures  were  stocked  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  brood  mares,  two  hundred 
camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred  asses, 
five  thousand  horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and 
seventy  thousand  sheep  :a  a  precious  record  of  rural 
opulence,  in  the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a 
land,  most  probably  in  Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted 
by  foreign  and  domestic  hostility.  The  favour  of 
Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In  the  moments 
of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor 
was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them, 
and  pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and 
purple.  The  virtue  of  the  great  domes-  He  is  Ieftre!rent 
tic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen,  of  the  empire, 
resisted  the  dangerous  proposal ;  but  the  last  tes- 
tament of  Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 
Had   the   regent   found    a  suitable   „. 

°  His  regency  is 

return  of  obedience  and  gratitude,  attacked, 
perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with 
pure  and  zealous  fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.b 
A  guard  of  five  hundred  soldiers  watched  over  his 
person  and  the  palace:  the  funeral  of  the  late 
emperor  was  decently  performed;  the  capital  was 
silent  and  submissive ;  and  five  hundred  letters, 
which  Cantacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month, 
informed  the  provinces  of  their  loss  and  their  duty. 
The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  minority  was  blasted  by 
the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus; 
and  to  exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the  ly  AP0Cal,tus- 
imperial  historian  is  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office  against  the 
advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold  and 
subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  subservient  to 
each  other;  and  his  talents  were  applied  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  His  arrogance  was  heightened 
by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnable 
castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  he 
secretly  conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The 
female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  b  the  empress 
and  directed  :  he  encouraged  Anne  of  Anna  of  Savoy; 
Savoy  to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage 
of  her  son  ;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by  the 
anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Palasologi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread 
the  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.     The  patri- 

rentury  in  the  Ryzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladinsof  France, 
the  heroes  of  those  romances  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
translated  and  read  by  the  Greeks.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  258.) 

y  See  Cantacuzene  (I.  iii.  c  24.  30.36.) 

z  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  or  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  labourers,  for  two  hundred  jugera  (125 
English  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  must  be  added  if 
there  be  much  underwood.  (Columella  de  Re  Rustica,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  p. 
441.  edit.  Gesner.) 

a  In  this  enumeration,  (1.  iii.  c.  30.)  the  French  translation  of  the 
president  Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors. 
I.  He  omits  the  1030  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
7rei/TQKoo-iai  n-poc  £«r%iA«xtr,  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  3.  He 
confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  more  than 
5000  hogs.     Put  not  your  trust  in  translations! 

b  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  and  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  civil  war,  in  his  own  history,  (I.  iii.  c.  1 — 100.  p.  348—700.) 
and  in  that  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (i.  xii.  c.  1.1.  xv.  c.  !).  p.  353— 
492) 
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by  the  patriarch. 


arch  John  of  Apri  was  a  proud  and 
feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a 
numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an 
obsolete  epistle  of  Andronicus,  which  bequeathed 
the  prince  and  people  to  his  pious  care :  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted  him  to  prevent, 
rather  than  punish,  the  crimes  of  an  usurper;  and 
Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the 
state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.0 
Between  three  persons  so  different  in  their  situation 
and  character,  a  private  league  was  concluded  :  a 
shadow  of  authority  was  restored  to  the  senate ; 
and  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  name  of  freedom. 
By  this  powerful  confederacy,  the  great  domestic 
was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length 
with  open,  arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ; 
his  opinions  slighted  ;  his  friends  persecuted  ;  and 
his  safety  was  threatened  both  in  the  camp  and  city. 
In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he  was  accused 
of  treason  ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church 
and  state  ;  and  delivered,  with  all  his  adherents,  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  the  power  of  the  devil :  his  fortunes  were  con- 
fiscated ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison  ;  all 
his  past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  he 
was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused."1  From  the  review  of  his  pre- 
ceding conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been 
guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs:  and  the  only 
suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  protestations,  and  the  sublime  purity 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  While  the  em- 
press and  the  patriarch  still  affected  the  appearances 
of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permission 
of  retiring  to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life. 
After  he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  it  washis 
fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner :  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that 
he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  inculcated 
the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends, 
and  proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by  draw- 
ing the  sword  and  assuming  the  imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his 
peculiar  domain,  the  emperor  John 
Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the 
purple  buskins :  his  right  leg  was 
clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left  by  the  Latin 
chiefs,  OH  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still 
studious  of  loyalty  ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palaeolo- 
gus  and  Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain 
ceremony  is  a  thin  disguise  of  rebellion,  nor  are 

t  If e  Mnmed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoe*  at  buskins;  placed  on 
ln«  head  a,  mitre  of  silk  and  gold  ;  rabfcribed  his  epistles  with  hyacinth 
or  men  ink,  sad  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constantine  had  given 
lo  toe  ancient,  Rome.  (Cantaeazen  I.  iii.  c.  36.  Nic.  Gregorai,  I.  xiv  <•.  3. 

<i  Nie.  Gregorai  'I.  xh  <•■>.)  confesses  tin-  innocence  and  virtues  of 
Cantacnzenoi,  the  K"i"  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucui ;  nor  doea  he 
dissemble  the  motive  of  ins  personal  ami  religion*  enmity  to  the  former; 

yvv  fit.  Am  ueuumt  uWtov,  utrtoi  i  7rf>ao7UTov    Trjc  7wv  ohtav  t&OftV  oi/ui 

e  The  princes  of  Serf  ia  (TJucangc,  Famil.  Dalmatics,  &c.  c.  2, '.',,  4. 


Cantacuzene  as. 

sume*   tlie    pur 

pie. 

A    I).  1341. 

Oct.  2G. 


there  perhaps  any  personal  wrongs  that  can  autho- 
rize a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign : 
but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  con- 
firm the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive 
step  was  the  effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice. 
Constantinople  adhered  to  the  young  emperor:  the 
king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the  relief  of  A.dri- 
anople :  the  principal  cities  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  great  domestic ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  and  the  provinces  were  induced,  by  their 
private  interest,  to  prefer  the  loose  dominion  of  a 
woman  and  a  priest.  The  army  of  Cantacuzene, 
in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Melas  to  tempt  or  intimidate  the  capital :  it  was 
dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear ;  and  the  officers, 
more  especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the 
bribes,  and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluc- 
tuated between  the  two  characters)  vook  the  road  of 
Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  remnant ;  but  he  failed 
in  his  enterprise  on  that  important  place ;  and  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy 
Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea 
and  land.  Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or 
rather  flight,  into  the  mountains  of  Servia,  Canta- 
cuzene assembled  his  troops  to  scrutinize  those  who 
were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany  his  broken 
fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired  ;  and 
his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand, 
and  at  last  to  five  hundred,  volunteers.  The  cral,e 
or  despot  of  the  Sesvians,  received  him  with  gene- 
rous hospitality ;  but  the  ally  was  insensibly  de- 
graded to  a  suppliant,  an  hostage,  a  captive  ;  and, 
in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  waited  at  the  door 
of  the  barbarian,  who  could  dispose  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  most  tempting 
offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate  his  trust ; 
but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger  side ;  and  his 
friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  a  new  vicissi- 
tude of  hopes  and  perils.  Nearsixyears  xbeciviiwar 
the  flame  of  discord  burnt  with  various  a.  D.  1341—1347. 
success  and  unabated  rage :  the  cities  were  distracted 
by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  plebeians ;  the 
Cantacuzeni  and  Paheologi ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were  invoked  on  both  sides 
as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  the  com- 
mon ruin.  The  regent  deplored  the  calamities,  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  victim:  and  his  own 
experience  might  dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on 
the  different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The 
former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external  warmth  of  summer, 
always  tolerable,  and  often  beneficial  ;  the  latter  is 
the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without 
a  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."' 

!).)  were  styled  Despots  in  Creek,  and  Cral,  in  their  native  idiom.  (l)u- 
cange,  Gloss.  Greec.  p.  7.01.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  uf  king,  appears 
to  he  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Hungarian*,  the  modern  (hecks,  and  even  hy  the  Turks,  (Leunclavius, 
Pandect.  Tore.  p.  422.)  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  lor  the  em- 
peror,  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  is  the.  ambition  of 
1  he  French  at  Constantinople.  (Avertissement  a  I'Histoire  de  Timur 

lire,    ,,.  .'J'..) 

f  Nie.  Gregorai,  I.  xii.  c.  14.    It  is  surprising  that  (  antacuzene  has 

not  inserted  this  just  and  lively  iruci^e  in  his  own  writings, 
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Victory  of  Can-       The  introduction  of  barbarians  and 
tacuzeue.  savages  into  the  contests  of  civilized 

nations,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame  and  mis- 
chief;  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel, 
but  which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of 
humanity  and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both 
sides  to  accuse  their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first 
alliances ;  and  those  who  fail  in  their  negociations 
are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the  example  which 
they  envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate.  The  Turks 
of  Asia  were  less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the  shep- 
herds of  Bulgaria  and  Servia ;  but  their  religion 
rendered  them  the  implacable  foes  of  Rome  and 
Christianity.  To  acquire  the  friendship  of  their 
emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each  other  in  base- 
ness and  profusion :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene 
obtained  the  preference  ;  but  the  succour  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand 
christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottomans  into 
Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in 
his  favour  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  the  just, 
though  singular,  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd 
of  nobles  or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated, 
had  been  seized  by  his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces ;  and  the  old  palace  of  Constantine  was 
assigned  for  the  place  of  their  confinement.  Some 
alterations  in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrowing  the 
cells,  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  aggravate  their  misery  ;  and  the 
work  was  incessantly  pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of 
the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched  at  the  gate,  and 
as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to  overlook  the  archi- 
tects, without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted 
and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two  resolute 
prisoners  of  the  Palroologian  race,8  who  were  arm- 
ed with  sticks,  and  animated  by  despair.  On  the 
rumour  of  revenge  and  liberty,  the  captive  multitude 
broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and  exposed 
from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's  head,  presuming 
on  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the 
empress.  Anne  of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the  fall 
of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  minister,  but  while  she 
delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  populace,  more  espe- 
cially the  mariners,  were  excited  by  the  widow  of 
the  great  duke  to  a  sedition,  an  assault,  and  a  mas- 
sacre. The  prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater  part 
were  guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaped  to 
a  neighbouring  church,  they  were  slaughtered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  and  in  his  death  the  monster 
was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than  in  his  life. 
Yet  his  talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young 
emperor;  and  his  surviving  associates,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  abandoned  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  rejected  the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation. 

K  The  two  avenzers  were  both  Palaeologi,  who  might  resent,  with 
royal  indignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apocaucus 
may  deserve  a  peculiar  reference  to  Cantacuzene,  (!.  iii.  c.  86.)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (1.  xiv.  c.  10.) 

h  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign,  (1.  iii.  33,34.)  against  whom  Nic.  Gregorasex- 
presses  a  particular  animosity,  (I.  xiv.  10,  11.  %v.  5.)  It  is  true,  that 
they  do  not  speak  exactly  of  the  same  time. 


In  the  begiuning  of  the  dispute,  the  empress  felt 
and  complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Cantacuzene  :  the  patriarch  was  employed 
to  preach  against  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and 
her  promise  of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed  by  an 
oath,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.11  But 
Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher:  she 
beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  the  indif- 
ference of  a  stranger  :  her  jealousy  was  exasperated 
by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empress  ;  and  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threat- 
ened the  patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade 
him  from  his  office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord 
would  have  afforded  the  most  decisive  advantage  ; 
but  the  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  weakness  of 
both  parties  ;  and  the  moderation  of  Cantacuzene 
has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  indo- 
lence. He  successively  recovered  the  provinces 
and  cities ;  and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured 
by  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  metropolis 
alone  counterbalanced  the  rest  of  the  empire  ;  nor 
could  he  attempt  that  important  conquest  till  he  had 
secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a  private 
correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the 
name  of  Facciolati,'  had  succeeded  to  Itanfinopfe,  °D" 
the  office  of  great  duke  ;  the  ships,  the     *•  D-  134J- 

°  r  January  8. 

guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  sub- 
ject to  his  command  ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was 
bribed  to  become  the  instrument  of  treachery  ;  and 
the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  danger  or 
bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of  resistance, 
or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to 
behold  the  capital  in  flames  rather  than  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  rival.  She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of 
her  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  treaty  was  dic- 
tated by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a  loyal  and 
zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor- 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palaeologus 
was  at  length  consummated  :  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  pupil  was  acknowledged  :  but  the  sole  adminis- 
tration during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the  guardian. 
Two  emperors  and  three  empresses  were  seated  on 
the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  a  general  amnesty 
quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of 
the  coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the 
appearances  of  concord  and  magnificence,  and 
both  were  equally  fallacious.  During  the  late 
troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state,  and  even  the 
furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or  em- 
bezzled; the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  or 
earthenware  ;  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of 
the  times,  that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was 
supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt- 
leather. k 

t  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregoras.  (1.  xv.  c.  8.) 
but  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  accomplice. 
(C'antacuzen.  1.  iii.  c.  99.) 

k  Nic.  Greg.  I.  xv.  11.  There  were  however  some  true  pearls,  but 
very  thinly  sprinkled.  The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only  Travrobairw 
Xpoiai/  7rpor  to  diai^e?. 


II  GO 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


CHAP.  LXIII. 


Rei^n  of  John     I  hasten   to  conclude  the  personal 

Caiitacuzene,   ,•    .  o      t    i  n  i        tt 

a.  D.  1347.  history  ot  John  Cantacuzene.  He 
aJd"  13T5  triliruphed  and  reigned;  but  his  reign 
January,  and  triumph  were  clouded  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  own  and  the  adverse  faction.  His 
followers  might  style  the  general  amnesty,  an  act  of 
pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his 
friends :  ■  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  for- 
feited or  plundered  ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked 
and  hungry  through  the  streets,  they  cursed  the  self- 
ish generosity  of  a  leader,  who,  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  might  relinquish  without  merit  his  private 
inheritance.  The  adherents  of  the  empress  blushed 
to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  precarious 
favour  of  an  usurper  ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was 
concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession, 
and  even  the  safety,  of  her  son.  They  were  justly 
alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  friends  of  Cantacuzene, 
that  they  might  be  released  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Palreologi ;  and  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  some  cautionary  towns ;  a  measure  sup- 
ported with  argument  and  eloquence  ;  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  imperial  historian)  "  by  my 
sublime,  and  almost  incredible,  virtue. "  His  repose 
was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be 
stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who 
would  inscribe  his  name  and  his  wrongs  in  the  ban- 
ners of  rebellion.  As  the  son  of  Andronicus  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel 
and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was 
rather  stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of 
his  father's  vices.  If  we  may  trust  his  own  profes- 
sions, Cantacuzene  laboured  with  honest  industry 
to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites,  and  to 
raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level  with 
his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two 
emperors  showed  themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to 
the  troops  and  provinces  ;  and  the  younger  colleague 
was  initiated  by  the  elder  in  the  mysteries  of  war 
and  government.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
Palaeologus  was  left  at  Thessalonica,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  ab- 
sence the  peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw 
his  youth  from  the  temptations  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  But  the  distance  weakened  the  powers  of 
control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  was  surrounded 
with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught 
him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and 
to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the 
oral  or  despot  of  Servia,  was  soon  followed  by  an 
open  revolt;  and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne  of  the 
elder  Andronicus,  defended  the  cause  of  age  and 
prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously 
attacked.  At  his  request,  the  empress-mot  her  un- 
dertook the  voyage  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  office 

1   From  bii  return  to  Constantinople,  Cantacuzene  continues  hil  liii. 
tory  and  that  r,f  tin-  empire,  one  v<  ir  l.<- v.int  tin-  abdication  of  hil  ton 

M  \    D.  13JV7.  (I.  i v.  c.  1     '.11 .  |..  70S— 911.]  Nicephorus  Grefroras 

ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1361  ;  (I.  xxm.  <•  :;. 
p.  000.  the  rett,  to  the    conclusion   of  the   twenty. fourth  hook,   |>.  717. 
la  all   controvert)  ,,  and  hil  fourteen  last  hooks  arc  Mill   M)SS.  in  the 
kin^'  oi  frame',  hhrary. 
■  The  emperor  (Caotarozeo,  I.  iv.  c.  1.)  represents  his  own  rirtuef, 


of  mediation:  she  returned  without  success;  and 
unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity, 
we  may  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour, 
of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent  grasped  the  sceptre 
with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she  had  been  in- 
structed to  declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal 
administration  would  soon  elapse  :  and  that  after  a 
full  trial  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor 
Cantacuzene  sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and 
was  ambitious  only  of  a  heavenly  crown.  Had  these 
sentiments  been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdication 
would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and 
his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved  by  an  act 
of  justice.  Palaeologus  alone  was  re-  joim  Paiseoiogus 
sponsible  for  his  future  government;  tlkes  "P arms  a- 

r  o  '  gainst  him, 

and  whatever  might  be  his  vices,  they  A-  D-  '353. 
were  surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  infidels  were 
again  invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  mutual 
destruction.  By  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  now 
struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe,  Can- 
tacuzene prevailed  in  the  third  contest  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven 
from  the  sea  and  land,  was  compelled  to  take  shel- 
ter among  the  Latins  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  His 
insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked  the  victor  to  a 
step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable  : 
and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succession 
in  the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constanti- 
nople was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of  her  ancient 
princes  ;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  restor- 
ation of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused 
the  cause  of  Palaeologus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his 
sister,  and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  galleys 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under 
the  pretence  of  distress,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
lesser  port ;  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Latin  shout 
of,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor,  John 
Palaeologus  !"  was  answered  by  a  general  rising  in 
his  favour.  A  numerous  and  loyal  party  yet  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene  :  but  he  asserts 
in  his  history  (does  he  hope  for  belief  ?)  that  his  ten- 
der conscience  rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest; 
that,  in  free  obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  em- 
braced with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  profes- 
sion." So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prinee,  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  saint : 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  Abdication  of 
to  piety  and   learning;  in  the  cells  of  Cantacuzene, 

1         *  °  A.  D.  1355. 

Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the      January, 
monk  Joasaph  was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual father  of  the  emperor;  and  if  he  issued  from  his 
retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the 
obstinacy  and  solicit  the  pardon  of  his  rebellious  son.0 

and  Nic.  GregoraS  (I.  xv.  c.  11.)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who 
Buffered  by  its  effect!.  I  have  lent  them  Hie  words  of  our  poor  cava, 
liers  after  the  restoration. 

11  The  awkward   apology   of  Cantacuzene,   (I.   iv.   c.    39—42.)   who 
relate*,  with  risible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by 

the  less  accurate,  but  more  honest,  narratives  of  Matthew  Villani,  (I.  iv. 

c.  4fi.  in  the  Script  Rerun  Ital.  torn.  xiv.  |>.  268.) and  Ducas.  (e.  10,  11.) 
e  Cantacuzene,  in   the  year   1375,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from 
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Dispute  concern.  Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of 
mounteTn5aborf  Cantacuzene  was  still  exercised  by 
A.  D.  1341—1351.  theological  war.  He  sharpened  a  con- 
troversial pen  against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;P 
and  in  every  state  he  defended  with  equal  zeal  the 
divine  light  of  mount  Thabor,  a  memorable  question, 
which  consummates  the  religious  follies  of  the 
Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,11  and  the  monks  of 
the  oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in 
total  abstraction  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body,  the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment 
and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The  opinion  and  practice 
of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athosr  will  be  best 
represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flourished 
in  the  eleventh  century.  "  When  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  "  shut  thy  door, 
and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner ;  raise  thy  mind  above 
all  things  vain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy 
thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region 
of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  com- 
fortless ;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you 
will  feel  an  ineffable  joy  ;  and  no  sooner  has  the 
soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it  is 
involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  This  light, 
the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  creature 
of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was 
adored  by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect 
essence  of  God  himself ;  and  as  long  as  the  folly 
was  confined  to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries 
were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence  could 
be  a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these 
monasteries  were  visited  by  Barlaam,s  a  Calabrian 
monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  who  possessed  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins;  and  whose  versatile  genius 
could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  moment.  The  indiscretion  of  an 
ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets 
of  mental  prayer ;  and  Barlaam  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who  placed  the 
soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount 
Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  com- 
pelled the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren  ;  and  Gregory 
Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between 
the  essence  and  operation  of  God.  His  inaccessible 
essence  dwells  in  the  midst  of  an  uncreated  and 

the  pope.  (Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  250.)  His  death  is  placed 
liy  respectable  authority  on  the  20th  of  November  1411.  (Ducange, 
Fam.  Byzant.  p.  260.)  But  if  lie  were  of  the  age  of  his  companion 
Andronicus  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived  116  years;  a  rare  instance 
of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have  attracted  uni- 
versal notice. 

p  His  four  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Basil,  1543.  (Fabric. 
Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  473.)  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  prose- 
lyte who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Ispahan.  Can- 
tacuzene had  read  the  Koran  :  but  I  understand  from  IVlaracci,  that 
he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  iud  his 
religion. 

q  See  the  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

r  Mosheim,  lnstitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  522,  523.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl. 
torn.  xx.  p.  22.  24.  107 — 1 14,  &c.  The  former  unfolds  the  causes  with 
the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  translates 
witli  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest. 


eternal  light ;  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints 
had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount 
Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this 
distinction  could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  poly- 
theism ;  the  eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was 
fiercely  denied ;  and  Barlaam  still  charged  the 
Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  substances,  a 
visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage  of  the 
monks  of  mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the 
Calabrian  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
smooth  and  specious  manners  introduced  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  great  domestic  and  the  emperor. 
The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in  this  theo- 
logical dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the  civil  war ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his 
flight  and  apostasy  ;  the  Palamites  triumphed  ;  and 
their  adversary,  the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was 
deposed  by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of 
the  state.  In  the  character  of  emperor  and  theolo- 
gian, Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  the  uncreated  light  of  mount  Thabor ;  and, 
after  so  many  insults,  the  reason  of  mankind  was 
slightly  wounded  by  the  addition  of  a  single  ab- 
surdity. Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment  have 
been  blotted ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  de- 
prived of  the  honours  of  christian  burial  ;  but  in 
the  next  age  the  question  was  forgotten  ;  nor  can  I 
learn  that  the  axe  or  the  faggot  were  employed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy.1 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  Establishment  of 
have  reserved  the  Genoese  war,  which  peera  ^Galata*' 
shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and  a.d  1201—1347. 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
Genoese,  who,  after  the  recovery  of  Constantinople, 
were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  re- 
ceived that  honourable  fief  from  the  bounty  of  the 
emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their 
laws  and  magistrates;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
duties  of  vassals  and  subjects  :  the  forcible  word 
of  liegemen"  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  juris- 
prudence ;  and  their  podcsta,  or  chief,  before  he 
entered  on  his  office,  saluted  the  emperor  with 
loyal  acclamations  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa 
sealed  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  a  case 
of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys 
and  a  succour  of  fifty  galleys  completely  armed  and 
manned,  was  promised  by  the  republic  to  the  em- 
pire. In  the  revival  of  a  naval  force,  it  was  the 
aim  of  Michael  Palaeologus  to  deliver  himself  from 

s  Basnage  (in  Canisii  Antiq.  Lectiones,  torn.  iv.  p.  363—3.68.)  has 
investigated  the  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  The  duplicity  of  his 
opinions  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  See 
likewise  Fabricius.  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  427—432.) 

t  See  Cantacuzene,  (I.  ii.  c.  39,  40.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  23,  24,  25.)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (I.  xi.  c.  10.  1.  xv.  3,  7.  8cc.)  whose  last  books,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  twenty-fourth,  are  almost  confined  to  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting to  the  authors.  Boivin,  (in  Vit.  Nic.  Gregorae,)  from  the 
unpublished  books,  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  462—473.) 
or  rather  Montfaucon,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Coislin  library,  have  added 
some  facts  and  documents. 

u  Pachymer  (I.  v.  c.  10.)  very  properly  explains  Xc^iovi  CligiosJ  by 
<<5<ou9.  The  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  feudal 
times,  may  be  amply  understood  from  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange. 
(Grace,  p.  811,  812.  Latin,  torn.  iv.  p.  109-111.) 
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a  foreign  aid ;  aud  bis  vigorous  government  con- 
tained the  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those  limits 
which  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  pro- 
voked them  to  exceed.  A  sailor  threatened  that 
they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Constantinople, 
and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
affront ;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute 
the  palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the 
Black  sea.  Their  countrymen  threatened  to  sup- 
port their  cause  ;  but  the  long  and  open  village  of 
Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  imperial 
troops  ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault,  the  pros- 
trate Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  defenceless  situation  which  secured 
their  obedience,  exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their 
Venetian  rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the  Ge- 
noese, with  their  families  and  effects,  retired  into 
the  city :  their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  and  the  feeble  prince,  who  had  viewed  the 
destruction  of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  resentment, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune, 
however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who 
obtained,  and  imperceptibly  abused,  the  dangerous 
licence  of  surrounding  Galata  with  a  strong  wall ; 
of  introducing  into  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea ; 
of  erecting  lofty  turrets  ;  and  of  mounting  a  train 
of  military  engines  on  the  rampart.  The  narrow 
bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed,  were 
insufficient  for  the  growing  colony  ;  each  day  they 
acquired  some  addition  of  landed  property  ;  and 
the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  their  villas  and 
castles,  which  they  joined  and  protected  by  new 
fortifications. *  The  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as 
it  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palrcologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged 
by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained 
the  liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tartary : 
a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  christian 
cause  ;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by 
education  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mama- 
Tlieir  trade  and  lukes.>  From  the  colony  of  Pera,  the 
msoience.  Genoese  engaged  with  superior  advan- 
tage in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  sea;  and 
their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and 
corn  ;  two  articles  of  food  almost  equally  important 
to  a  superstitious  people.  The  spontaneous  bounty 
of  nature  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  harvests  of 
the   Ukraine,  the    produce  of  a  rude  and   savage 

i  The  e»taii! i'hment  arid  protrrcss  of  the  Genoese  at  Pera,  <ir  Galata, 

is  described   by   Dueange  (C.   P.  Christiana,  I.   i    0,  <,K,  8P.J  from  the 

Byzanttoe  historian*,  Pachyrner,  (I.  ii.e.  35.  I.  v.  ID.  30.  I.  ix   15,  I.  xii. 

••_"■  ra»,  'I.  v.  c.  4.  I.  ti.  c.  II.  I.  ix.  c.  5.  I.  xi.  c.  I. 

I.  xv.  c.  I.  a.)  and  Canlacozeiie,  'I.  i.  c.  12.  I.  ii.  c.  29,  (cc.) 

J  Both  Pachyrner  'I.  iii.  r.  3.  4,  5.)  and  Nic.  Cu-s.  'I  iv.  c.  7.)  nn. 
der«Uud  and  deplore  the  eflfoctsof  this  dangerous  indulgence.    Bibara, 

sultan  of  Egypt,  himn-lf  a  Tartar,  hut  a  devout  iiiu»siilman,  obtained 

from  the  children  of  Zingi*  thepcriniaslon  to  build  a  (lately  moacfa 

in   the   capital    of  Crimea.   VDt  fiuignes,    Hist,    des   Huns,    torn,  iii,  p. 
343.; 

i  Cliardin  [Voyage* en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  48.)  was  assured  at  OafTa,  that 
these  fishes  were  sometimes  I  wenty.four  or  twenty. six  feet  long,  weighed 


husbandry  ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt 
fish  and  caviar  is  annually  renewed  by  the  enor- 
mous sturgeons  that  are  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last  station  of  the  rich  mud 
and  shallow  water  of  the  Mreotis.*  The  waters  of 
the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems 
and  spices  of  India  ;  and,  after  three  months'  march, 
the  caravans  of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in 
the  harbours  of  Crimea.*  These  various  branches 
of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the  diligence  and 
power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice  and 
Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the  natives  were  awed 
by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foun- 
dations of  their  humble  factories;  and  their  principal 
establishment  of  Call'ab  was  besieged  without  effect 
by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants, 
who  fed,  or  famished,  Constantinople,  according  to 
their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  cus- 
toms, the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll,  of  the  Bospho- 
rus ;  and  while  they  derived  from  these  objects  a 
revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a 
remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly  allowed 
to  the  emperor.c  The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galata 
acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state  ; 
and,  as  it  will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the 
Genoese  podesta  too  often  forgot  that  he  was  the 
servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  Their  war  with 
by  the  weakness  of  the  elder  Andro-  c^Z^ne. 
nicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  af-  A-  D- 1348- 
flicted  his  age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson. 
The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  were  employed  to  the 
ruin,  rather  than  the  restoration,  of  the  empire  ;  and 
after  his  domestic  victory,  he  was  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or  the  Genoese 
should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants  of 
Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  con- 
tiguous lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which 
they  proposed  to  cover  with  new  fortifications  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at 
Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the 
debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel, 
which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers ; 
the  fishermen  were  murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for 
pardon,  the  Genoese  demanded  satisfaction  ;  re- 
quired, in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the  Greeks  should 
renounce  the  exercise  of  navigation  ;  and  encoun- 
tered with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  the  po- 
pular indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the 
debatable    land  ;    and    by  the    labour  of  a   whole 

eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  four  quintals  of 
caviar.  The  corn  of  the  Bosphorus  had  supplied  the  Athenians  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes. 

a  Dc  Gnignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  343,  344.  Viaggi  di  R.i- 
musio,  torn,  i.  I'd.  400.  Hut  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only  he 
practicable  "hen  Tartary  was  united  under  a  wise  and  powerful 
monarch. 

1.  .Nic.  Gregorai  (I.  xiii.  c.  12.)  is  judicious  and  well-informed  on  the 
trade  and  colonies  of  the  HIack  sea.  Chardin  describes  the  present 
rums  of  Coda,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  employed  in 
the  com  and  fivh  trade.  (Voyages  en  Terse,  torn.  i.  p.  4G— 4H.) 

c  See  Nic.  G-regoras,  I.  xvii.  c.  I. 
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people,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  the  wall  was  I 
raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with  incredible 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and 
burnt  two  Byzantine  galleys  ;  while  the  three 
others,  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  navy,  escaped 
from  their  hands  :  the  habitations  without  the  gates, 
or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed  ; 
and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene, 
was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The 
return  of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  conster- 
nation ;  the  emperor  inclined  to  peaceful  counsels  ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who 
rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the  ardour  of 
his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 
Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed 
for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war  ;  and  as  the  two  nations  were  masters,  the 
one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea,  Constantinople 
and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a  mutual 
siege.  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  be- 
lieved that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war, 
already  murmured  at  their  losses  ;  the  succours 
from  their  mother-country  were  delayed  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Genoa  ;  and  the  most  cautious  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their 
families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.  In 
~i  fc     ..       ..  the  spring,  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven 

Destruction  of  r        o> 

his  fleet,      galleys  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels, 

A   D    1349 

issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera ; 
unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of 
the  adverse  squadron.  The  crews  were  composed 
of  peasants  and  mechanics  ;  nor  was  their  ignorance 
compensated  by  the  native  courage  of  barbarians  : 
the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  in- 
active enemy,  than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the 
sea,  from  a  doubtful,  to  an  inevitable,  peril.  The 
troops  that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of 
Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  moment  with  a  similar 
panic  ;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonished,  and 
almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.  Their 
triumphant  vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
dragging  after  them  the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly 
passed  and  repassed  before  the  palace :  the  only 
virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience  ;  and  the  hope 
of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.  Yet  the  distress  of 
both  parties  interposed  a  temporary  agreement ; 
and  the  shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a 
thin  veil  of  dignity  and  power.  Summoning  the 
chiefs  of  the  colony,  Cantacuzene  affected  to  despise 
the  trivial  object  of  the  debate  ;  and,  after  a  mild 
reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which  had 
been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of 
his  officers.4 


d  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzpne  (I-  iv.  c.  11.) 
with  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xvii.c.  1 — 7.)  in 
a  clear  and  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  less  responsible  than  the 
prince  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

e  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  24, 
25.  28—32.)  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny.  I  regret 
this  part  of  Nic.  Gregoras,  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris. 


But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited   „. 

.  ...        victory   of    the 

tO    Violate    the    treaty,    and   to    JOin    hlS     Genoese  over  the 

arms  with  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual    greeks)"8  and 
enemies  of   Genoa  and   her  colonies.      A-,P,  ,-^2- 

leb.  13. 

While  he  compared  the  reasons  of 
peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by  a 
wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  dis- 
charged from  their  rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  On  his  just  com- 
plaint, they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their 
engineer  ;  but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated, 
and  they  exulted  in  a  second  proof  that  the  royal 
city  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  artillery. 
Cantacuzene  instantly  signed  his  treaty  with  the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.6  From  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  en- 
countered each  other  with  various  success  ;  and  a 
memorable  battle  was  fought  in  the  narrow  sea, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  It  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese  ;f  and 
while  I  depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial 
historian,"  I  shall  borrow  from  each  nation  the  facts 
that  redound  to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  honour 
of  their  foes.  The  Venetians,  with  their  allies  the 
Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number  ;  and  their 
fleet,  with  the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine 
galleys,  amounted  to  seventy-five  sail ;  the  Genoese 
did  not  exceed  sixty-four  ;  but  in  those  times  their 
ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  size  and  strength.  The  names  and 
families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani  and 
Doria,  are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  country; 
but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former  was  eclipsed  by 
the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.  They  engaged 
in  tempestuous  weather ;  and  the  tumultuary  con- 
flict was  continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction 
of  light.  The  enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud 
their  prowess  :  the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  behaviour  ;  but  all  parties  agree 
in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Catalans, 
who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.  On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event 
might  appear  doubtful  ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese 
galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compen- 
sated by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies  ;  of  fourteen 
Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks  ;  and  even 
the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance 
and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  con- 
fessed his  defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour, 
from  whence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  he  steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squa- 
dron for  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his 
rivals   the   sovereignty  of  the  sea.      In   a  public 


f  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  144.)  refers  to  the  most  an. 
cient  Chronicles  of  Venice,  (Caresinus,  the  continuator  of  Andrew 
Dandolus,  torn.  xii.  p.  421,422)  and  Genoa,  (George  Stella,  Annates 
Genuenses,  torn.  xvii.  p.  1091,  1092.)  both  which  1  have  diligently  con- 
sulted in  his  great  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

sr  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  I.  ii.  c.  59,  60.  p. 
145—147.  c.  74,  75.  p.  156,  157.  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  xiv. 
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epistle,h  addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch 
employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime 
powers,  the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator 
celebrates  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  Genoese, 
the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  naval  war:  he 
drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Venetian 
brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with  fire 
and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks  ;  to  purge 
the  metropolis  of  the  east  from  the  heresy  with  which 
„.   .  .  ...it   was    infected.      Deserted  by  their 

Their  treaty  with  .  J 

the  empire,  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of 
resistance  ;  and  three  months  after  the 
battle,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  solicited  and  sub- 
scribed a  treaty,  which  for  ever  banished  the  Vene- 
tians and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the  Genoese  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion. 
The  Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the 
name)  might  soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of 
Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the  republic  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and  naval 
power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  was  determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice  ; 
and  the  factions  of  the  Genoese  compelled  them  to 
seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French  king. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  con- 
quest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital 
and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  involved  by 
the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Constantinople 
itself. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

Conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  the  Moguls  from 
China  to  Poland. — Escape  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Greeks. — Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
Bithynia. — Reigns  and  victories  of  Othman,  Or- 
chan,  Amurath  the  first,  and  Bajazct  the  first. — 
Foundation  and  progress  of  the  Turkish  monarchy 
in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Greek  empire. 

From  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs, 
from  the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks, 
I  shall  now  ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks  ;  whose 
domestic  slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  disci- 
pline, religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  energy  of  the 
national  character.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople, 
are  connected  with  the  most  important  scenes  of 
modem  history;  but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars;  whose  rapid  conquests  may  be  compared 
with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  which  have 

h  The  AbW  He  Bode  (Merooire*  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarf|iie,  tom.  iii.  p. 
1'>1— VP,  )  translates  this  letter,  which  he  had  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the 
king  of  France'*  library.  Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  IV. 
trarch  pours  forth  his  astonishment  Mid  grief  at  the  defeat  and  despair 
of  the  I /•  !MCM  in  the  following  year,  (p.  323  —  332.) 

»  The  reader  is  invited  to  renew  the  chapter* of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
volumes;  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  ronfpiests  of  Allila  and 
the  Huns,  which  were  composed  ;,t  a  tun.-  when  I  entertained  the  wish, 
rather  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  rny  history. 

b  The  khans  of  the  Ker.iilcs  were  most  probably  incapableof  reading 
the  pompous  epistles  composed  iu  their  name  by  the  Nestoriau  mission 


agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I 
have  long  since  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  the 
nations,  the  immediate  or  remote  authors  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  can  I  refuse  myself 
to  those  events,  which,  from  their  uncommon  mag- 
nitude, will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  his- 
tory of  blood." 

From    the    spacious   highlands   be-  Z(n„is  Klian 
tween  China,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  filst  emperor  of 

the  Moguls  and 

sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  Tartars, 
has  repeatedly  been  poured.  These  '  '  "  ~1227- 
ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  many  pastoral  tribes,  of 
the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were 
united  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis. 
In  his  ascent  to  greatness,  that  barbarian  (whose 
private  appellation  was  Temugin)  had  trampled  on 
the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth  was  noble:  but 
it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory,  that  the  prince  or 
people  deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  a  virgin.  His  father  had 
reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which  composed 
about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families:  above  two 
thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  in- 
fant son  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought 
a  battle  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future 
conqueror  of  Asia  was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey: 
but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  domi- 
nion over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valour  is  uni- 
versal, the  ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded 
on  his  power  and  resolution  to  punish  his  enemies 
and  recompense  his  friends.  His  first  military  league 
was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing  a  horse 
and  tasting  of  a  running  stream  :  Temugin  pledged 
himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and 
the  bitters  of  life  ;  and  when  he  had  shared  among 
them  his  horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their 
gratitude  and  his  own  hopes.  After  his  first  vic- 
tory, he  placed  seventy  caldrons  on  the  fire,  and 
'seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong 
into  the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction 
was  continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud 
and  the  submission  of  the  prudent ;  and  the  boldest 
chieftains  might  tremble,  when  they  beheld,  en- 
chased in  silver,  the  skull  of  the  khan  of  the 
Keraites  ;b  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
princes  of  Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  con- 
descended to  employ  the  arts  of  superstition  ;  and 
it  was  from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to 
heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title 
of  Zingis,c  the  most  great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  the 

aries,  who  endowed  them  with  (he  fabulous  wonders  of  an  Indian 
kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  presbyter  or  priest  John)  had 
submitted  to  the  riles  of  baptism  and  ordination.  (Asscinan.  Uibliot. 
Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  487-503.) 

c  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Gent/in,  at  least  in 
French,  seems  to  be  the  more  fashionable  spelling;  hut  Ahulghazi 
Khan  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  II is  etymology 
appears  just :  Zbl,  in  the  Mogul  tongue,  signifies ///mf,  and  git  is  the 
superlative  termination.  (Hist.  Genealngiqlle  del  Tartars,  part.  iii.  p. 
194,  10 »  )  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appellation  of  Zingis 
is  bestowed  OD  the  ocean. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


1IC  3 


His  laws. 


conquest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general 
nouroultai,  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt,  which 
was  long  afterwards  revered  as  a  relic,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls'1 
and  Tartars,"5  Of  these  kindred,  though  rival,  names, 
the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  imperial  race  ;  and 
the  latter  has  been  extended  by  accident  or  error 
over  the  spacious  wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dic- 
tated to  his  subjects,  was  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise 
of  foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
inflicted  on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury, 
and  the  capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox  ;  and  the 
fiercest  of  men  were  mild  and  just  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  The  future  election  of  the 
great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of  his  family 
and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  ;  and  the  regulations  of 
the  chace  were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty 
of  a  Tartar  camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held 
sacred  from  all  servile  labours,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  slaves  and  strangers ;  and  every  labour  was 
servile  except  the  profession  of  arms.  The  service 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  were  armed  with 
bows,  scymitars,  and  iron  maces,  and  divided  by 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the 
institutions  of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  officer 
and  soldier  was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of 
death,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  companions; 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the  law,  that 
peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a  van- 
quished and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion 
of  Zingis  that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  ap- 
plause. The  catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who 
defended   nonsense    by  cruelty,  might   have   been 

d  The  name  of  Moguls  lias  prevailed  among  the  orientals,  and  still 
adheres  totlie  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostan. 

e  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abulghazi,  part  i.  and  ii.)  and 
once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay,  (p. 
103—112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe,  (A.  D.  1238.)  they  "seem 
to  have  led  the  vanguard  ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  name  of  Tar. 
tarei,  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins.  (Matt.  Paris,  p. 
398,  &c.) 

f  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws  of 
Zingis  Khan  and  of  Mr.  Locke.  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  his  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  535.  4to  edition,  1777.) 

p  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  in  his  descent  from  Zingis.  Fiom  these  traditions,  his  vizir  Fad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  language,  which  has  been 
used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537-539.)  The 
Histoire  Genealogique  <les  Tartars  (a  Leyde,  1720.  in  12mo,  2  tomes) 
was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the  Mogul 
M.S.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who  reigned 
over  the  Usbecks  of  Charaism,  or  Carizme.  (A.  D.  1644 — 1663.)  He  is 
of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners  of  his 
nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  first  descends  from  Adam  to  Mogul 
Khan  ;  the  second,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis;  the  third  is  the  life  of  Zin- 
gis; the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  general  history  of  his 
four  sons,  and  their  posterity  ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  particular 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan,  who  reigned  in  Mauren- 
hr.r  and  Charasm. 

h  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongous  ses 
successours,  Conqueransde  la  Chine;  tireede  1'Histoire  de  la  Chine,  par 
le  R.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la  Societe  de  Jesus,  Mi*sionaire  a  Pekin  ;  a  Paris, 
1739,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese  character 
of  domestic  nccuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

•  i  See  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  erqperenr  des  Mo- 
gols  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  a  Paris,  1710.  in  12mo ;  a 
work  of  ten  vears'  labour,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the  fault 
of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of  Gengliis- 
can,  Mohammed,  Gelaleddin,  &c.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orieniale  of 
D'Herbelot. 

k  Haithonus,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  of  Premontre,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  medii  JEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  34.) 
dirtated,  in  the  French  language,  his  book  de  Tartaris,  his  old  fellow- 
soldiers.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Symon  Grynaeus.  (Basil,  1555.  in  folio.) 


confounded  by  the  example  of  a  barbarian,  who 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy/  and  estab- 
lished by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  per- 
fect toleration.  His  first  and  only  article  of  faith 
was  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  author  of  all 
good  ;  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  heavens  and 
earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The 
Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of 
their  peculiar  tribes ;  and  many  of  them  had  been 
converted  by  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  reli- 
gions of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ.  These 
various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord,  were 
taught  and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the 
same  camp  ;  and  the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi, 
the  Nestorian,  and  the  Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the 
same  honourable  exemption  from  service  and  tri- 
bute :  in  the  mosch  of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor 
might  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but 
the  calm  legislator  respected  the  prophets  and  pon- 
tiffs of  the  most  hostile  sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis 
was  not  informed  by  books  ;  the  khan  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  and,  except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  as 
illiterate  as  their  sovereign.  The  memory  of  their 
exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition :  sixty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were 
collected  and  transcribed;8  the  brevity  of  their  do- 
mestic annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,1" 
Persians,1  Armenians,kSyrians,'  Arabians,™  Greeks," 
Russians,0  PoIes,p  Hungarians,0-  and  Latins  ;r  and 
each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of 
their  own  disasters  and  defeats.s 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieuten- 
ants successively  reduced  the  hordes 


Invasion  of 

China, 

A.  D.  1210-1214. 


of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents 

1  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius,  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1663.  in  4to,) 
and  his  tenth  Dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Asseinannus 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii.)  has  extracted  some  facts  from  his  Syriac 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  maphrians,  or  primates  of  the 
east. 

m  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distinguish 
Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person,  under  the 
Mamaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

n  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  6.)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  con. 
necting  the  Scythian  and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes  with 
truth  and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia, 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zingis 
and  his  sons. 

o  31.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Rnssie,  torn,  ii.)  has  described  the  con- 
quest of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  IS  icon,  and  the  old 
chronicles. 

P  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica  et  Enropea  of 
Matthew  a  Michnn,  or  de  Mischovia,  a  canon  and  physician  of  Cracow, 
(A.  D.  1506.)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynseus.  Fabric.  Bib- 
liot. Latin,  media;  et  infima?  yEtatis,  torn.  v.  p.  56. 

q  1  should  quote  Thuroczius,  the  oldest  general  historian,  (pars  ii.  c. 
74.  p.  150.)  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Hungaricarum, 
did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a  contempo- 
rary, an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer,  (M.  Ro-;erii,  Hungari,  Varadiensis 
Capituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserable,  sen  Historia  super  Destructione 
Regni  Hunsaria1,  Temporibus  Bela±  IV.  Regis  per  Tartaros,  facta,  p. 
292—321.)  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  barbaric  invasion. 

r  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the 
danger  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  the  word  Tartari  in  his  copious 
Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of  the  great 
khan  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de  Piano 
Carpini,  and  William  Rubruquis,  and  by  Mario  Pulo,  a  Venetian  gen- 
tleman. The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hackluyt  ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  of  the  third 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  iEvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  198.  torn.  v.  p.  25.)  may 
be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

s  In  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amply 
treated  of  Zinghis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  torn.  iii.  1.  xv — xix. 
and  in  the  collateral  articles  of  the  Seljukians  of  Roum,  torn.  ii.  I.  xi. 
the  Carizmians,  I.  xiv.  and  the  Mamalnkes,  torn.  iv.  I.  xxi. :  consult 
likewise  the  tables  of  the  first  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accu- 
rate ;  yet  I  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  \  iew,  and  some  pas- 
sages of  Abulfeda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text. 
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between  the  wall  of  China  and  the  Volga  ;  and  the 
Mogul  emperor  became  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral 
world,  the  lord  of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and 
soldiers,  who  felt  their  united  strength,  and  were 
impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy  climates 
of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries 
of  the  Chinese  emperors;  and  Temugin  himself  had 
been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honour  and  servitude. 
The  court  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy 
from  its  former  vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king 
of  nations,  exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience  which 
he  had  paid,  and  who  affected  to  treat  the  son  of 
heaviii  as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind.  A 
haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehen- 
sions; and  their  fears  were  soon  justified  by  the 
march  of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced  on 
all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the  great  wall. 
Ninety  cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls;  ten  only  escaped;  and  Zingis,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered 
his  vanguard  with  their  captive  parents  ;  an  un- 
worthy, and  by  degrees  a  fruitless,  abuse  of  the 
virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was  supported 
by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier:  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty  ; 
and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses, 
live  hundred  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a 
tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  were  the  price  of  his 
retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow 
river  to  a  more  southern  residence.  The  siege  of 
Pekin1  was  long  and  laborious:  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  decimate  and  devour  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  when  their  ammunition  was  spent, 
they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
engines;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
palace  burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  deso- 
lated by  Tartar  war  and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the 
five  northern  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire  of 
Zingis. 
ofCarizme,  I"  the  west,  he  touched  the  domin- 

JnTpe™','3'  ions  of  MoIiammed  sultan  of  Carizme, 
AD.  1218-1224.  vvho  reigned  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  borders  of  India  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who,  in 
the  proud  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot 
the  servitude  and  ingratitude  of  his  fathers  to  the 
house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to 
establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes  ;  nor  could 
he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal 
wrongs  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash 
and  inhuman  deed  provoked  and  justified  the  Tartar 
arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern  Asia.  A  caravan 
of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
merchants,  was  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by 
the  command  of  Mohammed  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 

t  Mmc  properly  Yen-king,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear 
v>me  rarlooci  to  tin-  south-east  of  the  modem  Pekin,  which  was  uilill 
!>y  Cuhlai  Khan,  'fiahel,  p.  14G.)  Peking  and  Nan-kin;;  are  vague 
title*,  the  courts  of  the   north  anil  of  the  south.     The   identity  and 


demand  and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed 
and  fasted  three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the 
Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God 
and  his  sword.  Our  European  battles,  says  a  phi- 
losophic writer,"  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared 
to  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the 
fields  of  Asia.  Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls 
and  Tartars  are  said  to  have  marched  under  the 
standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In  the  vast 
plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or 
Jaxartes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan  ;  and  in  the  first 
battle,  which  was  suspended  by  the  night,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Carizmians  were  slain. 
Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and 
valour  of  his  enemies  :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier 
towns ;  trusting  that  the  barbarians,  invincible  in  the 
field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of 
Zingis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  informed  perhaps  of 
the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his 
discipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more 
vigour  and  success  than  they  had  defended  their 
own.  The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the  sieges 
and  reduction  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samar- 
cand,  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and 
Candahar;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and  Cho- 
rasan.  The  destructive  hostilities  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by  the 
example  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls ;  and  in  this 
more  proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe, 
that,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a 
tract  of  many  hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned 
with  the  habitations  and  labours  of  mankind,  and 
that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor 
encouraged  or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops  ;  the 
hope  of  future  possession  was  lost  in  the  ardour  of 
rapine  and  slaughter  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war 
exasperated  their  native  fierceness  by  the  pretence  of 
justice  and  revenge.  The  downfall  and  death  of  the 
sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired  unpitied  and  alone, 
in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  a  poor 
atonement  for  the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  Could  the  Carizmian  empire  have  been 
saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have  been  saved  by 
his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valour  repeatedly 
checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.  Re- 
treating, as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he 
was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the 
last  moment  of  despair,  Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp 
that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance 

change  of  names  perplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy, (p.  177.) 

ii  M.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  1'IIistoire  Generate,  toin.  in.  e.  60,  p.  H. 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  tin-  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  general 
sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 
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to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops, 
who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land. 
Encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly 
measured  back  his  footsteps,  betrayed  some  pity 
for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he 
had  repassed  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined 
by  two  generals,  whom  he  had  detached  with  thirty 
thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of 
Persia.  They  had  trampled  on  the  nations  which 
opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates 
of  Derbent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the  desert, 
and  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
by  an  expedition  which  had  never  been  attempted, 
and  has  never  been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis 
was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or 
His  death,  independent  kingdoms  ofTartary ;  and 
A.  D.  1227.  j,e  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and 
glory,  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instruct- 
ing his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 
Conquestsofthe       The  haram  of  Zingis  was  composed 

Moguls  under  »  „        ,  ,       ,       .  »  ,  . 

the  successors  of  of  five  hundred  wives  and  concubines  ; 

Z'"Sa'  d  an(^   °^  n's   nurnerous  Prooerjy>  i°ur 

1227—1295.  sons,  illustrious  by  their  birth  and 
merit,  exercised  under  their  father  the  principal 
offices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great 
huntsman,  Zagatai*  his  judge,  Octai  his  minister, 
and  Tuli  his  general ;  and  their  names  and  actions 
are  often  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  con- 
quests. Firmly  united  for  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  families 
were  content  with  dependent  sceptres  ;  and  Octai, 
by  general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the 
empire  devolved  to  his  cousins  Mangou  and  Cublai, 
the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  In 
the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors,  the 
Moguls  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the  order 
of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events, 
I  shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the  progress  of 
their  arms ;  I.  In  the  east ;  II.  In  the  south  ;  III. 
In  the  west;  and  IV.  In  the  north. 

I.    Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis, 

Of  the  northern  ,..,,.  ? 

empire  of  China,  China  was  divided  into  two  empires 
'  '  '  or  dynasties  of  the  north  and  south  ;v 
and  the  difference  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed 
by  a  general  conformity  of  laws,  language,  and  na- 
tional manners.  The  northern  empire,  which  had 
been  dismembered  by  Zingis,  was  finally  subdued 
seven  years  after  his  death.     After  the  loss  of  Pe- 

x  Zagatai  gave  his  name  tohis  dominions  of  IVTaurenahar,  or  Transox. 
iana  ;  and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  country, 
are  styled  Zagatais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and  the 
similar  example  of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &c.  may  warn  us  not  absolutely  to 
reject  the  derivations  of  a  national,  from  a  personal,  name. 

y  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  oriental  geographers,  the  names  of  Cathay 
and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which, 
from  A.  D.  1234  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  great  khan,  and  of  the 
Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  found,  excited 
and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their  attempts  to 
discover  the  north-east  passage. 

z  I  depend  ou  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pere  Gaubil,  who 


kin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which 
contained,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  families  of  inhabitants  and  fugi- 
tives. He  escaped  from  thence  with  only  seven 
horsemen,  and  made  his  last  stand  in  a  third  capi- 
tal, till  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch,  protesting 
his  innocence  and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a 
funeral  pile,  and  gave  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire  should  be  kindled  by 
his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the  Song,  the  na- 
tive and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  empire, 
survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the  north- 
ern usurpers  ;  and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved 
for  the  arms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval,  the 
Moguls  were  often  diverted  by  foreign  wars ;  and, 
if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared  to  meet  their  victors  in 
the  field,  their  passive  courage  presented  an  endless 
succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions  to 
slaughter.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the 
engines  of  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alter- 
nately employed  :  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon 
and  bombs  appears  as  a  familiar  practice  ;z  and  the 
sieges  were  conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and 
Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  invited  into  the 
service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river, 
the  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a  series 
of  canals,  till  they  invested  the  royal  residence  of 
Hamcheu,  or  Quinsay,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the 
most  delicious  climate  of  China.  The  emperor,  a 
defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his  person  and  scep- 
tre ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tartary, 
he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  forehead, 
to  adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the 
great  khan.  Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  0f  the  southern, 
styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  maintained  A-  D-  127"- 
in  the  southern  provinces  from  Hamcheu  to  Canton  ; 
and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  independence  and 
hostility  was  transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 
But  when  the  fleet  of  the  Song  was  surrounded  and 
oppressed  by  a  superior  armament,  their  last  cham- 
pion leaped  into  the  waves  with  his  infant  emperor 
in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more  glorious,"  he  cried,  "  to 
die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  A  hundred 
thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example ;  and  the 
whole  empire  from  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  Cublai.  His  boundless 
ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Japan  :  his  fleet 
was  twice  shipwrecked  ;  and  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in 
the  fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent 
kingdoms,  Corea,  Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Ben- 
gal, and  Thibet,  were  reduced  in  different  degrees 
of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of 

translates  the  Chinese  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen;  (p. 
71.  93.  153.)  but  lam  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  composed 
and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  asengineers 
at  the  siege  of  Siengiangfou,  (1.  ii.  c.  61.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  See  Gau- 
bil, p.  155.  157.)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  etfects  of  this  destruc- 
tive powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  almost  decisive,  objec- 
tion. I  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  recent  discovery  was  carried 
from  Europe  to  China  by  the  caravans  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national  discovery  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth.  Yet  the  Pere  Gaubil 
affirms,  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
above  1600  years. 
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his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  ocean  with  a 
ileet  of  a  thousand  ships  :  they  sailed  in  sixty-eight 
days,  most  probably  to  the  isle  of  Borneo,  under  the 
equinoctial  line  ;  and  though  they  returned  not 
without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperor  was  dissatisfied 
that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  their  hands. 
Of  Persia,  and  II.  The  conquest  of  Hindostan  by 
the  nUyhs,  °f  tne  Moguls  was  reserved  in  a  later  pe- 
a.  D.  1258.  rioci  for  t}ie  house  of  Timour  ;  but  that 
of  Iran  or  Persia.  Mas  achieved  by  Holagou  Khan, 
the  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant 
of  the  two  successive  emperors,  Mangou  and  Cublai. 
1  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd  of  sultans,  emirs, 
and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust;  but  the 
extirpation  of  the  Assassins,  or  Ismaelians"  of  Per- 
sia, may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind. 
Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these 
odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with  impunity  above 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  and  their  prince,  or 
imam,  established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern 
the  colony  of  mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formi- 
dable in  the  history  of  the  crusades.6  With  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  Koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended 
the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the  visions  of  their 
own  prophets  ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote 
their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
vicar  of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were 
felt  both  in  the  east  and  west :  the  christians  and 
the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  perhaps  multiply,  the 
illustrious  victims  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  zeal, 
avarice,  or  resentment  of  the  old  man  (as  he  was 
corruptly  styled)  of  the  mountain.  But  these  dag- 
gers, his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of 
Holagou,  and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  except  the  word  assassin,  which,  in  the 
most  odious  sense,  has  been  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbassides 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
ness and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian 
tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  do- 
minion of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the 
city  was  distracted  by  theological  factions,  and  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost  in  a  harem  of 
seven  hundred  concubines.  The  invasion  of  the 
Moguls  he  encountered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughty 
embassies.  "  On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  ca- 
liph Mostasem,  "  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons 
of  Abbas:  and  their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Who  is  this  Holagou 
that  dares  to  rise  against  them?  If  he  be  desirous 
of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  sacred 
territory :  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  cle- 
mency the  pardon  of  his  fault."  This  presumption 
was  cherished  by  a  perfidious  vizir,  who  assured  his 
master,  that,  even  if  the  barbarians  had  entered  the 
city,  the  women  and  children,  from  the  terraces, 
tronld  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them  with  stones. 

a  All  tliat  ran  be  known  of  the  Asvissins  of  Persia  Mid  Syria,  is 
poured  from  the  copious,  and  inn  profuse,  erudition  of  IYI.  Falconet, 
in  two  mrmoire*  read  before  tlie  Academy  of  Inscription*,  (torn.  xvn. 
7—170.] 

*  1  lie  Ismaelian*  of  Syria,  40,000  As»a««in»,  had  acquired  or  founded 
ten  castle*  in  Hie  bilk  above  Tortosa.  About  the  year  1280,  they  were 
extirpate,]  l«y  the  Mamalukes. 


But  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly 
vanished  into  smoke.  After  a  siege  of  two  months, 
Bagdad  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls  : 
and  their  savage  commander  pronounced  the  death 
of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  temporal 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  whose  noble  kinsmen,  of 
the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia  above  five 
hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  the  designs  of 
the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina0 
were  protected  by  the  Arabian  desert ;  but  the  Mo- 
guls spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pil- 
laged Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened  to 
join  the  Franks  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by  her 
feeble  offspring  ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed 
in  their  infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air  : 
equal  in  valour,  superior  in  discipline,  they  met  the 
Moguls  in  many  a  well-fought  field ;  and  drove 
back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Euphrates.  But  it  overflowed  with  resistless  vio- 
lence the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and 
Anatolia,  of  which  the  former  was  a.  D.  12J2 
possessed  by  the  christians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  op- 
posed some  resistance  to  the  Mogul  arms,  till 
Azzadin  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  by  the 
khans  of  Persia. 
III.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted   nc^      ,  t, 

Ofkipzak,  Rus. 

the  northern  empire  of  China,  than  he   sia>  Poland, 

1       1    j.        •  •  j.       •  ^     1  •  .1        Hungary,  &c. 

resolved   to  visit   with    his    arms  the      a.  d.  1235 

most  remote  countries  of  the  west.  —'245. 
Fifteen  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  were 
inscribed  on  the  military  roll:  of  these  the  great 
khan  selected  a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Batou,  the  son  of  Tuli  ; 
who  reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  After  a  festival  of  forty  days, 
Batou  set  forwards  on  this  great  expedition  ;  and 
such  was  the  speed  and  ardour  of  his  innumerable 
squadrons,  that  in  less  than  six  years  they  had  mea- 
sured a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great 
rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the 
Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they 
either  swam  with  their  horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice, 
or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which  followed  the 
camp,  and  transported  their  waggons  and  artillery. 
By  the  first  victories  of  Batou,  the  remains  of  na- 
tional freedom  were  eradicated  in  the  immense 
plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.d  In  his  rapid 
progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now 
styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan  ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  mount  Caucasus,  ex- 
plored the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.     The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes,  or 

c  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  transaction)), 
F  must  observe-,  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  conquest!  of 
Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet.  (Oaubil,  p.  42  ) 

<1  The  Danhie  Kipzali,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  extends  on  either  side  of 
the  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  Cosacks. 
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princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their  country  to  the 
Tartars.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black 
sea,  and  both  Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modern  and 
the  ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  tem- 
porary ruin,  less  fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps 
indelible,  mark,  which  a  servitude  of  two  hundred 
years  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of  the  Russians. 
The  Tartars  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  countries 
which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which  they 
were  hastening  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  con- 
quest of  Russia,  they  made  a  deadly  though  tran- 
sient inroad  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of  Lublim  and 
Cracow  were  obliterated  :  they  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz, 
they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  pala- 
tines, and  the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 
From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary: 
and  the  presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men  :  the  Carpathian  hills 
could  not  be  long  impervious  to  their  divided 
columns  ;  and  their  approach  had  been  fondly  dis- 
believed till  it  was  irresistibly  felt.  The  king,  Bela 
the  fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his 
counts  and  bishops  ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  na- 
tion by  adopting  a  vagrant  horde  of  forty  thousand 
families  of  Comans,  and  these  savage  guests  were 
provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery  and 
the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country 
north  of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopu- 
lated in  a  summer;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and 
churches  were  overspread  with  the  bones  of  the 
natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their  Turkish  an- 
cestors. An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack  of 
Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had 
seen,  or  suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges 
and  battles  is  far  less  atrocious  than  the  treatment 
of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been  allured  from  the 
woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  and 
who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  the  labours  of  the  harvest  and  vintage. 
In  the  winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the 
ice,  and  advanced  to  Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German 
colony,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Thirty 
engines  were  planted  against  the  walls  ;  the  ditches 
were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies  ; 
and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred 
noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the 
khan.  Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary, 
three  alone  survived  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  the 
unfortunate  Bela  hid  his  head  among  the  islands  of 
the  Adriatic. 
The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of 

e  In  tlie  year  1238,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Frise 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
tiieir  shins  to  the  herring- fishery  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a  shilling-. 
(Matthew  Paris,  p.  396.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a 
Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should  have  lowered 
the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market. 

f  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe :  Furens  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania,  strenuae 
militiae  genitrix  et  alumna  Francia,  bellicosa  et  audax  Hispania,  virtu- 
4   F 


savage  hostility  :  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the 
alarm  to  Sweden  :  and  the  remote  nations  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  Tartars,e  whom  their  fear  and  ignorance  were 
inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  species.  Since 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century, 
Europe  had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  cala- 
mity ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have 
oppressed  her  religion  and  liberty,  it  might  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would  ex- 
tinguish her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontifi"  attempted  to 
appease  and  convert  these  invincible  pagans  by  a 
mission  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  ;  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of  the  khan,  that  the 
sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with  a 
divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations; 
and  that  the  pope  would  be  involved  in  the  univer- 
sal destruction,  unless  he  visited  in  person,  and  as 
a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The  emperor  Frederic 
the  second  embraced  a  more  generous  mode  of  de- 
fence ;  and  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented 
the  common  danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their 
vassals  in  this  just  and  rational  crusade/  The  Tar- 
tars themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame  and  valour 
of  the  Franks :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in  Austria  was 
bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights  and 
twenty  cross-bows  ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the 
appearance  of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the 
adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria, 
Batou  slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga, 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  victory  in  the  city  and  pa- 
lace of  Serai,  which  started  at  his  command  from 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  Siberia 
of  the  north  attracted  the  arms  of  the  A-  i>. 1242,  ice. 
Moguls  :  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Batou,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  ;  and  his  descendants  reigned 
at  Tobolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian 
conquest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued 
the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Yenisei  must  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After  brushing  away 
the  monstrous  fables  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and 
cloven  feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  were  informed  of 
the  name  and  manners  of  the  Samoyedes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in 
subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their 
food  from  the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.? 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,    The  successors 
were  invaded  at  the  same  time  by  the      ofJf'i),s' 
Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the     1227—1259. 
mighty  mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge 

osa  viris  et  classe  munita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bellatoribus  referta 
Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pacis  ignara  Burgundia,  in- 
quieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Greed,  Adriatic),  et  Tyrrheni  insulis,  pyra- 
ticis  et  iuvictis,  CretA,  Cypro,  SiciliS,  cum  Ocenno  conterminis  insulis, 
et  regionibus,  cruenta  Hybernia,  cum  agili  Wallia,  palustris  Scotia, 
glacialis  Norwegia,  snam  electam  niilitiam  sub  vexillo  Crucis  destina- 
bunt,  &c.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  498. 1 

g-  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hacklnyt,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  pedisree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghazi,  (part  viii.  p.  485— 495.) 
Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolsk? 
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and  declaration,  that  their  word  was  the  sword  of 
death.  Like  the  first  caliphs,  the  first  successors  of 
Zingis  seldom  appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of 
their  victorious  armies.  On  the  hanks  of  the  Onon 
and  Selinga  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness  ;  of  the  roasted 
sheep  and  mare's  milk  which  composed  their  ban- 
quets ;  and  of  a  distribution  in  one  day  of  live  hun- 
dred waggons  of  geld  and  silver.  The  ambassadors 
and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  compelled  to 
undertake  this  distant  and  laborious  pilgrimage: 
and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia, 
the  kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of 
Jconiuni,  and  the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided 
by  the  frown  or  smile  of  the  great  khan.  The  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
pastoral  life;  but  the  village  of  Caracorumh  was 
gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  residence. 
A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  removal  of 
Octai  and  Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and 
their  example  was  imitated  by  the  princes  of  their 
family  and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire.  Instead 
of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of  a  park 
afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chace  ; 
their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  their  superfluous  treasures  were 
cast  in  fountains,  and  basons,  and  statues  of  massy 
silver  ;  and  the  artists  of  China  and  Paris  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great  khan.'  Cara- 
corum  contained  two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese 
mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders ;  and 
the  places  of  religious  worship,  one  Nestorian  church, 
two  moschs,  and  twelve  temples  of  various  idols, 
may  represent  in  some  degree  the  number  and  divi- 
sion of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  missionary  de- 
clares, that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  was 
more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital  ;  and  that 
the  whole  palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to 
a  tenth  part  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  The  con- 
quests of  Russia  and  Syria  might  amuse  the  vanity 
of  the  great  khans  ;  but  they  were  seated  on  the 
borders  of  China;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire 
was  the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and 
they  might  learn  from  their  pastoral  economy,  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  shepherd  to  protect 
a.iopt  the  man.  and  propagate  his  flock.  I  have  al- 
■mefCfcia*,  reaf]y  ce]ebratCfi  the  wiS(iom  and  vir- 
1259,  i3<x  t,ie  0f  a  Mandarin,  who  prevented  the 
desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  provinces. 
In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  this 
friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually 
laboured  to  mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havoc  of  war; 
to  save  the  monuments,  and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of 
science  ;  to  restrain  the  military  commander  by  the 
restoration  of  civil   magistrates;  and  to  instil  the 


>■  The  map  of  D'AiiviIIp,  anrl   (he   Chinese   Itineraries  Me  Guignei, 

torn,  i  part  n.  p.  57-)  teem  tit  mark  the  position  of  Holin.or  Caracorum, 

about  six  hundred  rml-s  U)  the  north. wesl  of  Pekin.    The  distance  he. 

tween  Belinginsky and  Pekinii  near  2000  Russian  vends, between  l.'ioo 
and  1100  I.ntriisii  miles.  (Bell'*  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

1  Rabtuqai*  Ion nd  at  Caracorum  Ins  coantryraao  Guillotine  Bou- 
cher, orfrvre  lie  I'ariH,  who   bad   executed  for  the  khan  a  Kilver  tree, 

supported  hy  (our  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  Manor*.   AbuJghazi 
[part  iv.  p   338     mention*  the  painters  of  Kitay  or  China.      • 


love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Mo- 
guls. He  struggled  with  the  barbarism  of  the  first 
conquerors  ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The  northern, 
and  by  degrees  the  southern,  empire,  acquiesced  in 
the  government  of  Cublai,  the  lieutenant,  and  after- 
wards the  successor,  of  Mangou  ;  and  the  nation 
was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her 
venerable  constitution  ;  and  the  victors  submitted 
to  the  laws,  the  fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices, 
of  the  vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  repeated,  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  numbers  and 
servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army  was 
dissolved  in  a  vast  and  populous  country  ;  and  their 
emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  a  political  system, 
which  gives  to  the  prince  the  solid  substance  of 
despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  subject  the  empty  names 
of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.  Under 
the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace 
and  justice,  were  restored;  the  great  canal,  of  five 
hundred  miles,  was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the 
capital :  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin  ;  and  dis- 
played in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  declined 
from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  an- 
cestor;  he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo  ;  and  his  blind 
attachment  to  the  lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes 
of  China k  provoked  the  censure  of  the  disciples  of 
Confucius.  His  successors  polluted  the  palace  with 
a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrologers, 
while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  con- 
sumed in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  dege- 
nerate race,  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuen,  was  expelled 
by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese  ;  and  the  Mogul 
emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  Division  of  the 
the  desert.  Before  this  revolution,  they  Mo^'  e^ire' 
had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over  the  1259-1300. 
dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  khans  of 
Kipzak  and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai,  or  Tran- 
soxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By  their 
distance  and  power  these  royal  lieutenants  had  soon 
been  released  from  the  duties  of  obedience ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to  accept  a 
sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  unworthy  successors.  Ac- 
cording to  their  respective  situation  they  maintained 
the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the 
luxury  of  the  cities  of  Asia  ;  but  the  princes  and 
their  hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
a  foreign  worship.  After  some  hesitation  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet;  and  while  they  adopted  for 
their  brethren  the  Arabs   and    Persians,  they  re- 

k  The  attachment  of  the  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins,  to 
the  bonzes  and  lamas  (I)ulialde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.n.  5112,  503.) 
seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  pod,  of  the  Indian 
Fo,  whose  worship  prevail*  among  the  sects  of  Hindoataii,  Siam,  Thi- 
bet, China,  and  Japan.  lint  this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in  a 
rloud,  which  the  researches  of  oui  Asiatic  society  may  gradually 
dispel. 
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nounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Moguls, 

the  idolaters  of  China. 
Escape  of  Con.      *n  tn*s  shipwreck  of  nations,  some 
stantinopie  and  surprise  may  be  excited  by  the  escape 

the  Greek  em.  r  J  .  ,. 

pire  from  the     of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at 
a!d°1240—      the  time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were 
1304.  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the 
shepherds  of  Scythia  :  and  had  the  Tartars  under- 
taken the  siege,  Constantinople  must  have  yielded 
to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad.  The 
glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of  Batou  from  the 
Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of  the 
Franks  and  Greeks  ; '  and  in  a  second  expedition 
death  surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the 
capital  of  the  Caesars.  His  brother  Borga  carried 
the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  ;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to 
Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants  and  regulated 
the  tributes  of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Mamalukes  against  his  brethren 
of  Persia  :  three  hundred  thousand  horse  penetrated 
through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and  the  Greeks 
might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war. 
After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Palaeologus,1"  at  a  distance  from  his  court  and  army, 
was  surprised  and  surrounded,  in  a  Thracian  castle, 
by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But  the  object  of  their 
march  was  a  private  interest :  they  came  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  were 
content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of  the  em- 
peror. Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpe- 
tuated in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable 
rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the  third  of  the 
khans  of  Kipzak ;  obtained  in  marriage  Maria  the 
natural  daughter  of  Palaeologus  ;  and  guarded  the 
dominions  of  his  friend  and  father.  The  subse- 
quent invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives :  and  some  thousands  of 
Alani  and  Comans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
native  seats,  were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the 
influence  in  Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls. 
The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than 
disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The 
sultan  of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  interview 
with  John  Vataces;  and  his  artful  policy  encou- 
raged the  Turks  to  defend  their  barrier  against  the 
common  enemy."  That  barrier  indeed  was  soon 
overthrown  ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Sel- 
jukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The 
formidable  Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Con- 

1  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545, 
54fi.)  might  propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory 
of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p.  310.)  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  easily 
deceived. 

m  See  Pachymer,  1.  iii.  c.  25.  and  1.  ix.  c.  2G,  27.  and  the  false  alarm 
at  Nice,  I.  iii.  c.  27.     Nicephorus  Gregora=,  I.  iv.  c.  6. 

n  G.  Acropulita,  p.  3fl,  37.     Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

o  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declares,  that  the  Mo- 
guls, since  the  fabulous  defeat  of  Batou,  had  not  attacked  eilher  the 
Franks  or  Greeks ;  and  of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.    Hayton, 

4  F  2 


stantinopie  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  and  the  groundless  panic  of  the  citizens  of 
Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  he 
had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and 
the  sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the 
Tartars,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the 
hasty  report  of  an  assault  and  massacre.  In  the 
blind  credulity  of  fear,  the  streets  of  Nice  were 
crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  knew 
not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military 
officers  could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary 
foe.  But  the  ambition  of  Holagou  and  his  succes- 
sors was  fortunately  diverted  by  the  conquest  of 
Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars : 
their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks  ;  °  and  their  generosity 
or  contempt  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as 
the  reward  of  an  Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments 
of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  were  disputed  by  the 
emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities  or  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of  the 
khans  of  Persia  ;  and  he  often  interposed  his  au- 
thority, and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  de- 
predations, and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance 
of  his  Turkish  frontier.     The  death  of  r,   ,       ... 

Decline  of  the 

Cazan, p  one  of  the  greatest  and  most   Mogul  khans  of 
accomplished  princes  of  the  house  of  a.  d.  '1304. 
Zingis,  removed    this    salutary    con-     May  31- 
trol ;  and  the   decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free 
scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire."1 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Orjo.in  of  the 
Gelaleddin  of  Carizme  had  returned  Ottomans, 
from  India  to  the  possession  and  de- 
fence of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of 
eleven  years,  that  hero  fought  in  person  fourteen 
battles ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  that  he  led  his 
cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a 
march  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet  he  was  oppressed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  in- 
numerable armies  of  the  Moguls  :  and  after  his  last 
defeat,  Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistan.  His  death  dissolved  a  veteran 
and  adventurous  army,  which  included  under  the 
name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many  Turkman 
hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultan's 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefs  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of 
Jerusalem  :  the  more  humble  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among  these 
were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line.  They 
had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 

likewise,  the  Armeniac  prince,  celebrates  their  friendship  for  himself 
and  his  nation. 

P  Pachymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  of 
Cyrus  anil  Alexander,  (1.  xii.  c.  1.)  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history, 
(1.  xiii.  c.  3i5  )  he  hopes  much  from  the  arrival  of  30,000  Tochars  or 
Tartars,  who  were  ordered  by  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the 
Turks  of  Bithynia,  A.  D.  1308. 

q"  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
learning  of  M.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  iv.  p.  329—337.) 
and  D'Anville,  (Empire  Turc,  p.  14—22.)  two  inhabitants  of  Paris,  from 
whom  the  orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geography  of  their  own 
country. 


A.  D.  1240,  &c. 
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Nesa  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same 
spot  should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the 
Parthian  and  Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in 
the  rear,  of  a  Carizmian  army,  Soliman  Shah  was 
drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  :  his  son 
Orthogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin, 
and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gar,  a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom 
he  governed  fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war. 
D         ,,.,,        He   was   the   father    of    Thaman,    or 

Rei.ro  of  Oln- 

»<an,  \thman,   whose    Turkish     name   has 

A.  D.  1J90-J326.  ,  '       .  .    a     ..  ,,    ..  ... 

been  melted  into  the  appellation  olthe 
caliph  Othman  :  and  if  we  describe  that  pastoral 
chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  separate 
from  those  characters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  base- 
ness. Othman  possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed, 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his 
independence  and  success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty 
was  no  more ;  and  the  distance  and  decline  of  the 
Ivlogul  khans  soou  enfranchised  him  from  the  con- 
trol of  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of 
the  Greek  empire:  the  Koran  sanctified  his  gazi, 
or  holy  war,  against  the  infidels  ;  and  their  political 
errors  unlocked  the  passes  of  mount  Olympus,  and 
invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  Bithynia. 
Till  the  reign  of  Pala^ologus,  these  passes  had  been 
vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who 
were  repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption 
from  taxes.  The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege 
and  assumed  their  office  ;  but  the  tribute  was  rigor- 
ously collected,  the  custody  of  the  passes  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenerated  into 
a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit  or  dis- 
cipline. It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  in 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the 
christian  aera,  that  Othman  first  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicomedia;r  and  the  singular  accuracy  of 
the  date  seems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid 
and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals 
of  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit 
a  repetition  of  the  same  inroads  ;  and  his  hereditary 
troops  were  multiplied  in  each  campaign  by  the  ac- 
cession of  captives  and  volunteers.  Instead  of  re- 
treating to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful 
and  defensible  posts  ;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles 
which  he  had  first  pillaged  ;  and  renounced  the  pas- 
toral life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant 
capitals.  But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppressed 
by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  received  the  welcome 
news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  famine  or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his 


r  fW  Pachymer,  I.  x.  c.  25,  20.  I.  xiii.  c.  33—36.  and  concerning 
tie  guard  of  the  mountain-,  I.  i.  c.  3 — 6.   Nicephorus   Gregora*,  I.  vii. 

e.  I.  and  the  first  book  of  LoonieaaChalcondylea,  the  Athenian. 

«  f  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than  Ma- 
homet II.  nor  ran  I  reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle,  (Annalei  Turcici 
ad  Annum  ISM  ,  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published  by  Lean. 
clavius,  fad  calcern   Laooie.  C'halcond.  p.  311—390.]  with  copioui  pan. 

<]>r  i.,  ,,r  corMDentarie*,  The  history  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  (A.  D. 
1300— 18B3  |  of  the  Othman  empire,  was  translated  into  English  from 
the  Latin  MS  of  Demetrius  Caiilemir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  {London, 
17.J4.  in  fi.li.,.^  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange  blunders  in  oriental 
history  ,  but  he  was  convi  r-nnt  with  the  language,  the  annals,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Turks  Cathemir  partly  draws  his  materials  from  the 
BvBopcif  of  Saadi  Lflendi  .,(  Larissa,  dedicated  in  the  year  1GCG  to  sul. 


son  Orchan.  The  glory  of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded 
on  that  of  his  descendants  ;  but  the  Turks  have 
transcribed  or  composed  a  royal  testament  of  his  last 
counsels  of  justice  and  moderation.5 

From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  Reign  of  Orchan, 
date  the  true  aera  of  the  Ottoman  em-  A- D-  ,326-i300. 
pire.  The  lives  and  possessions  of  the  christian 
subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of 
thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  ;  and  the  city,  by 
the  labours  of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
Mahometan  capital  ;  Prusa  was  decorated  with  a 
mosch,  a  college,  and  an  hospital,  of  royal  founda- 
tion ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for  the  name 
and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty :  and  the  most 
skilful  professors,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge, 
attracted  the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from 
the  ancient  schools  of  oriental  learning.  The  office 
of  vizir  was  instituted  for  Aladin,  the  brother  of 
Orchan  ;  and  a  different  habit  distinguished  the 
citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from  the 
infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted 
of  loose  squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry  ;  who  served 
without  pay  and  fought  without  discipline:  but  a 
regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  established  and 
trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A  great  num- 
ber of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipend, 
but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless 
they  were  summoned  to  the  field  :  their  rude  man- 
ners, and  seditious  temper,  disposed  Orchan  to 
educate  his  young  captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those 
of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peasants  were  still 
allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  his 
standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of 
freebooters.  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  Moslems  :  a  train  of  battering- 
engines  was  framed  for  the  use  of  sieges  ;  and  the 
first  successful  experiment  was  made  on  the  cities 
of    Nice    and    Nicomedia.       Orchan  ... 

His   conquest   of 

granted   a    safe-conduct    to    all    who      Bithynia, 

,      .  ,    ,  . .  ..,     .,     .    A.  D.  1326-1300. 

were  desirous  of  departing  with  their 
families  and  effects  ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors  ;  and  the 
sacrilegious  plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the 
images,  were  sold  or  ransomed  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  was  van- 
quished and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Othman:1  he 
subdued  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont ;  and  the  christians  confessed  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  a  reign,  which  claimed  the  voluntary 
attachment  of  the  Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was 
content  with  the  modest  title  of  emir;  and  in  the 


tan  Musbipha,  and  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the  original  historians.  In 
one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr.  Johnson  praises  Knolles  (a  General  History 
of  the  Turks  to  the  present  year,  London,  1003.)  as  the  first  of  histo- 
rians, unhappy  only  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt 
whether  a  partial  and  verbose  compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen 
hundred  folio  pages  of  speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or 
amuse  an  enlightened  age,  which  requires  from  the  historian  some  tinc- 
ture of  philosophy  and  criticism. 

t  Cantaru/.ene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heron-  flight  of  the 
younger  Androiiieus,  (I.  li.  c.  8,  7,  8  )  dissembles  by  his  silence  the  loss 
of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by  Nice- 
phorui  Gregoras,  (I.  viii.  15.  ix.  !».  13.  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that  Nice  was 
taken  by  Orchan  in  I.'i3u.  and  Nicomedia  in  1330,  which  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  Turki»!i  dales. 
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list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of  Roum  or  Ana- 
Division  of  Ana  tolia,u    his   military  forces  were   sur- 

ie 
Turkish  emirs, 


f  t,ie  passed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and 


a.  D.  lioo,  &c.  Caramania,  each  of  whom  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Their 
dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian 
kingdom  :  but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior 
note,  who  formed  new  principalities  on  the  Greek 
empire,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history. 
The  maritime  country  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Masander  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  so  long  threat- 
ened and  so  often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost  about 
the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus  the  elder."  Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their 
names  to  their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to 
Loss  ftl  their  posterity.  The  captivity  or  ruin 
Asiatic  provinces,  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  con- 
'  c'  summated  ;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  of 
classic  and  christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of 
Ephesus,  the  christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick, 
of  the  Revelations :y  the  desolation  is  complete; 
and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary, 
will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller. 
The  circus  and  three  stately  theatres  of  Laodicea 
are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes  ;  Sardis  is 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village  ;  the  God  of  Maho- 
met, without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the 
moschs  of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus  ;  aud  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone 
has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or  courage.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors,  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above 
fourscore  years  ;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colo- 
nies and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a  pleasing 
example,  that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude 
'Vhu<jies,S  °  of  Rhodes  was  delayed  about  two  cen- 
a  D.  1310.     turies   by   the    establishment    of   the 

Aug.  la —  -  J 

A. D.  1525.  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:7 
under  the  discipline  of  the  order,  that 
island  emerged  into  fame  and  opulence  ;  the  noble 
and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea; 
and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked,  and 
repelled,  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 
First  passage  of        The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divi- 

tlie  Turks  into  ,i  .1  c  *i     •      a        i 

Europe,  sions,  were  the  authors  of  their  final 

A.D.  1341— 1347.  ruin#     During  the  civil   wars  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman 


"  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contem- 
poraries, the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  vii.  1.)  ami  the  Arabian 
Marakeschi.  (De  Coign's,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  76,  77.)  See  likewise  the 
first  book  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles. 

x  Parhymer,  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 

y  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spoil,  of  Pococke  and  Chandler, 
and  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  churches  of  Asia, 
p.  20.5—276.  The  more  pious  antiquaries  labour  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
mises and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  the  present 
state  of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  confine 
his  predictions  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  own  times. 


achieved,  almost  without  resistance,  the  conquest  of 
Bithynia  ;  and  the  same  disorders  encouraged  the 
Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  build  a  licet, 
and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and 
honour,  Cantacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or 
imitate,  his  adversaries  ;  by  calling  to  his  aid  the 
public  enemies  of  his  religion  and  country.  Amir, 
the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb 
the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek  ;  he  was 
united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem 
and  reciprocal  services;  and  their  friendship  is 
compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the 
perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.3  On  the 
report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
assembled  at  Smyrna  a  ileet  of  three  hundred  ves- 
sels, with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men  ; 
sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who 
was  besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians. 
At  that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his 
beloved  Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his  flight 
into  Servia :  but  the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to 
behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter  the  city, 
and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich 
apparel,  and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain 
of  delicacy,  the  gentle  barbarian  refused,  in  the 
absence  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife, 
cr  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  palace  ;  sustained  in 
his  tent  the  rigour  of  the  winter  ;  and  rejected  the 
hospitable  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships  of 
two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as  him- 
self of  that  honour  and  distinction.  Necessity  and 
revenge  might  justify  his  predatory  excursions  by 
sea  and  land  :  he  left  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  persevered  in 
the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarka- 
tion was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity 
of  the  season,  the  clamours  of  his  independent 
troops,  and  the  weight  of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
twice  returned  to  Europe  ;  joined  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix 
some  reproach  on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  de- 
parture, and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which 
he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine  court;  but  his 
friend  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is 
excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending 
against  the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The 
maritime  power  of  the  Turks  had  united  the  pope, 

z  Consult  the  fourth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  1'Ordre  de  Malthe  par 
I'Abbc  de  Vertot.  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  sup- 
posing that  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  could  besiege 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

a  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiable 
character,  (1.  xii.  7.  xiii.  4.  10.  xiv.  1.  9.  xvi.  6.)  Cantacuzene  speaks 
with  honour  and  esteem  of  his  ally  ;  (1.  iii.  c.  56,  57.  63,  64.  66— 68.  86. 
89.  95,  96.)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion  for 
the  Turk,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  of  such  iuuiaturo.1  friend- 
ship, (1.  iv.  c.  40.) 
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the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the 
order  of  St.  John,  in  a  laudable  crusade  :  their  gal- 
leys invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia  ;  and  Amir  was  slain 
■with  an  arrow,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna. b  Before 
his  death,  he  generously  recommended  another  ally 
of  his  own  nation  ;  not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than 
himself,  but  more  able  to  afford  a  prompt  and 
powerful  succour,  by  his  situation  along  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
Marriage  of  Or-  prospect  of  a  more  advantageous 
chan  With  a        treaty,   the  Turkish  prince  of  Bithy- 

Greek  princess,  -  7  r  j 

A.  D.  134>>.  nia  was  detached  from  his  engage- 
ments with  Anne  of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan 
dictated  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  the  daughter  of  Cantacuzene,  he  would 
invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son. 
Parental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
ambition  ;  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a  christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  the  father  of  Theodora  describes,  with 
shameful  satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple.0 
A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  disembarked  from  thirty  vessels  before 
his  camp  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected, 
in  which  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with 
her  daughters.  In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended 
a  throne,  which  was  surrounded  with  curtains  of 
silk  and  gold  ;  the  troops  were  under  arms  ;  but  the 
emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At  a  signal  the 
curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  disclose  the 
bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs 
and  hymemeal  torches :  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
trumpets  proclaimed  the  joyful  event;  and  her  pre- 
tended happiness  was  the  theme  of  the  nuptial 
song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
could  produce.  "Without  the  rites  of  the  church, 
Theodora  was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord  ;  but 
it  had  been  stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve  her 
religion  in  the  haram  of  Boursa ;  and  her  father  cele- 
brates her  charity  and  devotion  in  this  ambiguous 
situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who,  with  four  sons,  by  various 
wives,  expected  him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  The  two  princes  partook,  with  seeming  cor- 
diality, of  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chace ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass  the 
Baspboras,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of 
her  mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was 
subservient  to  his  religion  and  interest;  and  in  the 
Genoese  war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the  enemies 
of  Cantacuzene. 

EaUblMimeDt  Li  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne, 

'""»»«'»   the   Ottoman    prince    had    inserted   a 

in  Europe,  ' 

.   I).  \x>i.       singular  condition,  that  it  should   be 

b  After  the  conquest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latin*,  the  defence  of  this 
(oriram  »a<  imposed  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  on  the  knights  ot  Rhode*, 
(»re  Verlot,  I.  v.) 

'  UZeoe,  (I.  hi.  r.  <J'i.)     Nicephorns  Ciregoran,  who,  for  the 

light  of  mount  Tbabor,  brand-  the  emperor  with  the  ii.iiiii  sof  tyrant  anil 
Herod,  <>cu«e«.  rather  than  blame*,  tins  Turkish  marriage,  and  allege! 
the  pavioa  and  power  of  orchan,  tjtmarot,  cai  to  Sura/m  toot  hot* 

uvtov  r\?>r\    HlfictKou:    fTuikUhj   ilHjiuixuiv    £uTp<>ut,    (I.  XV.   ').)      lie 


lawful  for  him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantino- 
ple, or  transport  them  into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd 
of  christians  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  priests 
and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was  exposed  in 
the  public  market;  the  whip  was  frequently  used  to 
quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who 
were  led  away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  bondage.*  Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to 
subscribe  the  same  terms  ;  and  their  execution  must 
have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the  empire :  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had  been  detached  to 
the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne;  but  the  entire 
forces  of  Orchan  Mere  exerted  in  the  service  of  his 
father.  Yet  these  calamities  were  of  a  transient 
nature  ;  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
the  fugitives  might  return  to  their  habitations  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars, 
Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems 
of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil 
that  Cantacuzene  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  which  could  never  be  healed  by  his 
successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by  his 
theological  dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
Ignorant  of  their  own  history,  the  modern  Turks 
confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,6  and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a 
nocturnal  robber,  who,  with  eighty  companions, 
explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and  unknown 
shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as 
the  friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Romania,  he  performed  some  service  and  per- 
petrated more  mischief;  but  the  Chersonesus  was 
insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ;  and  the 
Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of 
the  fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays 
between  the  Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their 
ransom  was  valued  at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  first  payment  had  been  made,  when  an  earth- 
quake shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces  ; 
the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks; 
and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The 
abdication  of  Cantacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble 
bands  of  domestic  alliance;  and  his  last  advice 
admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash  con- 
test, and  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the 
numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm, 
of  the  Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels  were  de- 
spised by  the  headstrong  vanity  of  youth,  and  soon 
justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans.  But  as 
he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  _     ,    .„    . 

1  _  Death  of  Orchan 

of  the  jcrifl,  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  and  hiaaonSolU 
fall  from  his  horse  ;   and  the  aged  Or- 
chan wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  son. 

afterwards  celebrates  his  kingdom  and  armies.  See  his  reign  in  Cantc. 
mir,  p.  34—30. 

<]  Tin-  mott  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity,  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Durai,  (c.  8.)  who  fairly  describes  what  Cantacuzene 
•  onfeMH  »'itb  a  guilty  blush  ! 

•  In  tins  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  l.nropc,  Canlcmir  (p.  27, 
h(  )  Rivets  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides:  nor  am  I  much  better 
satisfied  with  Chalcondylcs,  (I.  i.   p.  12,  &c.)     Tiny  forget  to  consult 
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quests  of  Amu.  rejoice  in  the  death  01  their  enemies; 
A  0*1360— 1389  and  ^ie  Turkish  scymitar  was  wielded 
Sept.  with  the  same  spirit  by  Amurath  the 
first,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and  the  brother  of  Soliman. 
By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine 
annals/  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without 
resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Haemus,  and  the 
verge  of  the  capital  ;  and  that  Adrianople  was 
chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his  government  and 
religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose  decline 
is  almost  coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  never  till 
this  fatal  hour  had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the  same 
hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or  generosity 
of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  con- 
quest; and  his  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent 
and  humble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John  Palae- 
ologus  and  his  four  sons,  who  followed  at  his  sum- 
mons the  court  and  camp  of  the  Ottoman  prince. 
He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  nations  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
vians, Bosnians,  and  Albanians  ;  and  these  warlike 
tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by  his  destructive 
inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  either  in 
gold  or  silver  ;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and 
townships  enriched  by  commerce,  or  decorated  by 
the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have 
been  distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a 
prudent  institution  into  the  firmest  and  most  faithful 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness.^  The  vizir  of 
Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign  that,  according  to 
the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part 
of  the  spoil  and  captives  ;  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  at 
Gallipoli,  to  watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  christian 
youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the  edict  was 
proclaimed  ;  many  thousands  of  the  European  cap- 
tives were  educated  in  religion  and  arms  ;  and  the 
new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  cele- 
brated dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their 
ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was 
delivered  in  these  words  :   "  Let  them 

The  Janizaries.  ,  i     ,    t       •         -  s  ■ 

be  called  Janizaries;  (yengi  ckeri,  or 
new  soldiers ;)  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright ! 
their  hand  victorious  !  their  sword  keen  !  may  their 
spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  ! 

the  most  authentic  record,  the  fourth  book  of  Cantacuzene.     I  likewise 
regret  the  last  hooks,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nieephorus  Gre-  f 
goras. 

f  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzene  and  Gregoras,  there  follows  a 
dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  Phraoza,  Michael  Dticas, 
and  Laonicus  Chalcondyles,  all  three  wrote  alter  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

fc  See  Cantemir,  p.  37—41.  with  his  own  large  and  curious  anno- 
tations. 

h  White  and  blackface  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
praise  and  reproach  in  the  T.irkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  nunc  tu 
Komane  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
white  face  !"h  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haughty 
troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of 
the  sultans  themselves.  Their  valour  has  declined, 
theirdiscipline  is  relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array 
is  incapable  of  contending  with  the  order  and  wea- 
pons of  modern  tactics  ;  but  at  the  time  of  their 
institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in 
war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant 
exercise  and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  The  janizaries  fought  with 
the  zeal  of  proselytes  against  their  idolatrous  coun- 
trymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cossova,  the  league 
and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  was 
finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over  the 
field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  slain 
consisted  of  beardless  youths  ;  and  listened  to  the 
flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age  and  wisdom 
would  have  taught  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  his  janizaries  could  not 
defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair  :  a  Servian 
soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 
Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal 
wound.  The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue  :  but  the  Moslems  were  scandalized 
at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he  was 
corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to 
reject  his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause  :  a  mixture  of 
servitude  and  freedom  not  unfrequent  in  oriental 
history.' 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  The  reign  of  Ba- 
and  successor  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  j***  I,1^?1' 
expressed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  March  9. 
or  the  lightning;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march.  In  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign,k  he  incessantly  moved 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to  Adriano- 
ple, from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  though 
he  strenuously  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the 
law,  he  invaded,  with  impartial  ambition,  the  chris- 
tian and  Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
From  Angora  to  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  His  conquests, 
the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were  Euphrates  to 
reduced  to  his  obedience  :  he  stripped  the  Danube, 
of  their  hereditary  possessions,  his  brother  emirs  of 
Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sarukhan  ; 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet  less 
rapid  or  important  in  Europe.  No  sooner  had  he 
imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians 
and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek 

i  See  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.  in  Cantemir,  (p. 
33—45.)  the  first  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annals  Turcici  of 
Leunclavius.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  stabbed  by  a 
Croat  in  his  tent;  and  this  accident  was  alleged  toBusbequius  (Epist. 
i.  p.  98.)  as  an  excuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  when  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  presence. 

k  The  reign  of  Bajazet  I.  or  Ilderim  fiaynzid,  is  contained  in  Cante. 
mir,  (p.  46.)  the  second  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici. 
The  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  con. 
querors  and  poets  of  every  age  have  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  which 
derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 
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new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Mol- 
davia.1 Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  andThessaly.  acknowledged 
a  Turkish  master  :  an  obsequious  bishop  led  him 
through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into  Greece  :  and 
we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  beauteous  daughter.  The  Turkish 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at  Gal- 
lipoli  a  fleet  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont 
and  intercept  the  Latin  succours  of  Constantinople. 
"While  the  monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a 
boundless  rauge  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  im- 
posed on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid  laws  of  modesty 
and  abstinence ;  and  the  harvest  was  peaceably 
reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp. 
Provoked  by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration 
of  justice,  he  collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a 
few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce 
them  to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in  silence : 
but  an  ^Ethiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate 
the  true  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was 
left  without  excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary 
to  the  office  of  cadhi.m  The  humble  title  of  emir 
was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman  greatness ; 
and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent  of 
sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mamalukes  :■  a  last  and  frivolous 
homage  that  was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by 
the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house  of  Abbas  and 
the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  obligation  of 
deserving  this  august  title  :  and  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual 
theatre  of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats.  Sigis- 
mond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was  the  son  and  brother 
of  the  emperors  of  the  west:  his  cause  was  that  of 
Europe  and  the  church  :  and,  on  the  report  of  his 
danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany 
were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that  of 

Battle  of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
A.d!uo6.      Bajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army 

Sept.  28.  0f  a  hundred  thousand  christians,  who 
had  proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall, 
they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  far 
greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube  ; 
and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople  by  the 

i  Cmtemir,  irbo  celebrate*  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over 
tie-  Turk*,  fp.  47. )  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modern  Itate  of  his 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  lias  heen  long  promised,  and  is  still 
unpublished. 

m  Leunelav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  318,  319.  The  venality  of  the 
cadhis  has  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire  ;  and  if  we  distrust 
the  observations  of  our  traveller*,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  lln' 
Turks  themselves.  fD'Herbelot  Uibliot.  Orientalc,  p.  210,  217.  229 
239.) 

'.  The  fact,  which  if  attested  by  the  Irabic history  of  Ben  Schounsh. 
s  contemporary  Syri.m,  [De  Guignea,  Hist,  de*  linns,  torn.  iv.  p.  33(j.j 
•  Hi.-  testimony  of  Saad  Eflendi  and  Cantemir,  (p.  14,  15.)  of 
the  '•!<•.  i,i,i,  .,f  Otbman  to  the  dignity  of  rattan. 

•:.':  Decade*  Rerum  Hungaricarum  (Dec.  iii.  I.  ii,  p.  379.)  of 
Bonfiniua,  an  Italian,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  invited  into 
Hungary  to  compote  an  eloquent  history  of  that,  kingdom.     Vet,  if  it 

ble,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  some  homely 

cbronii  le  of  the  time  and  country. 

P  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labour  of  this  work,  if  my  material* 


river  and  the  Black  sea,  returned  after  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  his  exhausted  kingdom.0  In  the  pride  of 
victory  Bajazet  threatened  that  he  would  besiege 
Buda  ;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  that  he  would  feed  his 
horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.  His  progress  was  checked,  not  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  apostle,  not  by  a 
crusade  of  the  christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and 
painful  fit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders  of  the  moral, 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physical, 
world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a 
single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend 
the  misery  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hun-  Crusade  and  cap. 
garian  war  ;  but  the  disastrous  adven-  Fre^princes, 
ture  of  the  French  has  procured  us  a.  d.  1396— 1398. 
some  memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory  and 
character  of  Bajazet.0  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  and  uncle  of  Charles  the 
sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son,  John  count 
of  Nevers  ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompanied 
by  four  princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the 
French  monarch.  Their  inexperience  was  guided 
by  the  sire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest 
captains  of  Christendom  ;q  but  the  constable,  ad- 
miral, and  marshal,  of  France r  commanded  an 
army  which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand knights  and  squires.  These  splendid  names 
were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the  bane  of 
discipline.  So  many  might  aspire  to  command, 
that  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  their  national 
spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and  their  allies; 
and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  ivould  lly,  or 
must  fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they 
should  visit  Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy 
sepulchre.  When  their  scouts  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and  thoughtless  youths 
were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine  ;  they  in- 
stantly clasped  their  armour,  mounted  their  horses, 
rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an 
affront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  fore- 
most attack.  The  battle  of  Nicopolis  would  not 
have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have  obeyed 
the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians  :  but  it  might  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated 
the  valour  of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first 
line,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia;  forced  a 
rampart  of  stakes,  which  had  been  planted  against 

were  always  derived  from  such  hooks  ns  the  chronicle  of  honest  Frois- 
sard,  (vol.  iv.  c.  67.  69.  72.  74.  79-83.  85.  87.  89.)  who  read  little, 
inquired  much,  and  believed  all.  The  original  Mcmoires  of  the  Mare, 
dial  de  Itoucicault  (partie  i.  c.  22-28.)  add  some  facts,  hut  they  are 
dry  and  deficient,  if  compared  with  (he  pleasant  garrulity  of  Froicsard. 
•I  An  accurate  Memoir  on  the  Life  of  Enquerranu1  VII.  sire  de 
Coucy,  has  been  given  by  the  Karon  de  Zurlaiihcu.  (Hist,  de  1'Acade. 
inie  ilis  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxv.)  His  rank  and  possessions  were  equally 
.considerable  in  France  and  England  j  and,  in  1375,  he  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,   to   recover  a  la  rrfe   patrimony  which  he 

claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Albert  I.  of  Austria.  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  Occidenlale,  torn. 
i.  p.  118—124.) 

r  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons.  (Daniel,  [list,  de 
la  Milice  FranOdile,  torn.  ii.  p.  :>.)  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the 
cruiade,  was  the  famous  Boucicault,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Genoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in  the 
held  of  Aziueour. 
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the  cavalry;  broke,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
janizaries  themselves  ;  and  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued 
from  the  woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  hand- 
ful of  intrepid  warriors.  In  the  speed  and  secrecy 
of  his  march,  in  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the 
battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  admired  the  military 
talents  of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his  cruelty  in  the 
use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers, 
and  four  and  twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches 
were  attested  by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remain- 
der of  the  French  captives,  who  had  survived  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led  before  his  throne; 
and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  suc- 
cessively beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  sultan 
was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  janiza- 
ries ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  French  had  massacred  their  Turkish 
prisoners,8  they  might  impute  to  themselves  the  con- 
sequences of  a  just  retaliation.  A  knight,  whose 
life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and 
solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes 
and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along  in  the 
marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grate- 
ful trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
strictly  confined  at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  re- 
sided in  his  capital.  The  sultan  was  pressed  each 
day  to  expiate  with  their  blood  the  blood  of  his 
martyrs;  but  he  had  pronounced,  that  they  should 
live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his  word 
was  irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value 
and  importance  by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and 
the  gifts  and  intercessions  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented  him  with  a 
gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  ducats  ;  and  Charles  the  sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Nor- 
wegian hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth, 
Gf  fine  linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  battles  of  the  great  Alexander.  After 
much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance  rather  than  of 
art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats  for  the  count  of  Nevers  and 
the  surviving  princes  and  barons :  the  marshal 
Boucicault,  a  famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of 
the  fortunate  ;  but  the  admiral  of  France  had  been 
slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  the  constable,  with  the  sire 
de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.  This  heavy 
demand,  which  was  doubled  by  incidental  costs, 
fell  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on 
his  Flemish  subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal 
laws  to  contribute  for  the  knighthood  and  captivity 
of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord.  For  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of  Genoa 
gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum  ; 

8  For  this  odious  fact,  the  Abbe  de  Vcrtot  quotes  the  Hist.  Anonyme 
deSt.  Denys,  I.  xvi.  c.  10,  11.  (Ordre  de  IMallhe,  torn.  ii.  p.  310.) 

t  Sherefeddin  Ali  (Hist,  de  Tiraur  Bee,  I.  v.  c.  13.)  allows  Bajazet  a 
round  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chace.  A  part  of 
his  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  hunting  match  of  Timoiir: 
1.  hounds  with  satin  housings;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  with  jewels; 
3.  Grecian  greyhounds;  and  4.  dogs  from  Europe,  as  strong  as  African 


a  lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and 
credit  are  the  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It 
had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  the  French 
captives  should  swear  never  to  bear  arms  against 
the  person  of  their  conqueror  ;  but  the  ungenerous 
restraint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself.  "  I 
despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy 
oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayst 
be  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune 
of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  powers,  pro- 
claim thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will 
rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle." Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged 
in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of 
Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking 
equipage  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  hunts- 
men and  seven  thousand  falconers.1  In  their  pre- 
sence, and  at  his  command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his 
chamberlains  was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against 
him  for  drinking  the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  woman. 
The  strangers  were  astonished  by  this  act  of  justice  ; 
but  it  was  the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains  to 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an    „, 

I  he      pmperor 

oppressive  guardian,  John  Palteologus  Joim  PalEeoio- 
remained  thirty-six  years  the  helpless,  a.d.  1355.  Jan. 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  careless,  8— A-  **.  i39i. 
spectator  of  the  public  ruin.u  Love,  or  rather  lust, 
was  his  only  vigorous  passion  ;  and  in  the  embraces 
of  the  wives  or  virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turkish 
slave  forgot  the  dishonour  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed, 
at  Adrianople,  an  intimate  and  guilty  friendship 
with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath  ;  and  the  two 
youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives  of 
their  parents.  The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe 
soon  discovered  and  dissipated  their  rash  counsels; 
and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Otto- 
man threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an 
accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palaeologus 
trembled  and  obeyed  ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  in* 
volved  in  the  same  sentence  the  childhood  and 
innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  criminal.  But 
the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  unskilfully,  per- 
formed, that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity 
of  squinting.  Thus  excluded  from  the  rjiscord  of  the 
succession,  the  two  princes  were  con-  Greeks. 
fined  in  the  tower  of  Anema  ;  and  the  piety  of 
Manuel,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins 
and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  revolution  ; 
and  the  two  emperors  were  buried  in  the  tower  from 

lions,  (idem,  1.  vi.  c.  15.)  Bajazet  was  particularly  fond  of  flying  his 
hawks  at  cranes.  (Chalcondyles,  1.  ii.  p.  35.) 

u  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palirologns  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1354 
to  1402.  see  Ducas,  c.  9—15.  J'hranza,  I.  i.  c.  16—21.  and  the  first  and 
second  booksof  Chalcondyles,  whose  proper  subject  is  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  episode. 
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whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to  the  throne. 
Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Pal.rologus 
and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape  :  it  was  contrived 
by  the  magic,  or  subtilty,  of  a  monk,  who  was  al- 
ternately named  the  angel  or  the  devil :  they  tied  to 
Scutari  ;  their  adherents  armed  in  their  cause  ;  and 
the  two  Byzantine  factions  displayed  the  ambition 
and  animosity  with  which  Caesar  and  Ponipey  had 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  a  space 
of  ground  not  more  extensive  than  the  lesser  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of 
Constantinople  had  not  still  represented  the  wealth 
and  populousness  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the 
public  peace,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this 
fragment  of  the  empire  ;  and  while  Palaeologus  and 
Manuel  were  left  in  possession  of  the  capital,  al- 
most all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to  the 
blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rho- 
dosto  and  Selybria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber  of 
royalty,  the  passions  of  John  Palaeologus  survived 
his  reason  and  his  strength  ;  he  deprived  his  fa- 
vourite and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  of  Trebi- 
zond  ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  laboured  to 
consummate  his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred 
of  the  noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory 
summons  to  the  Ottoman  parte.  They  served  with 
honour  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but  a  plan  of  for- 
tifying Constantinople  excited  his  jealousy  :  he 
threatened  their  lives  ;  the  new  works  were  instant- 
ly demolished ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  per- 
haps above  the  merit  of  Pala?ologus,  if  we  impute 
this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  emperor  The  earliest  intelligence  of  that 
A  D  no"— 1425  event  was  communicated  to  Manuel, 
July 25.  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy 
from  the  palace  of  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
Bajazet  affected  a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  of 
this  valuable  pledge;  and  while  he  pursued  his 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left  the  emperor 
to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right 
of  primogeniture.  At  length  the  ambition  of  the 
victorious  Sultan  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
vizir,  who  represented,  that  such  an  enterprise 
might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second 
and  more  formidable  crusade.     His  epistle  to  the 

_.  ,        emperor  was  conceived  in  these  words: 

IJ.-treMof  | 

CaMtantiMple,     "  By  the  divine  elemenev,  our  invin- 

A.  D.  1395-1402.     •■  ,  ,  ,  ,      . 

cible  scymitar  has  reduced  to  our 
obedience  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large 
countries  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
Constantinople;  for  beyond  the  walls  thou  hast 
nothing  left.  Resign  that  city;  stipulate  thy  re- 
ward ;    or  tremble,  for  thyself  and    thy  unhappy 

x  Can»<Tnir,  p.  50 — 53.  Of  the  f;r«-ek«,  Diica*  alone  (c.  13.  15.)  ac. 
kMVhldMl  the  Turkish  caelhi  at  Constantinople.  Yet  even  JJucas 
dinembles  the  month. 


people,  at  the  consequences  of  a  rash  refusal."  But 
his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  soften  their 
tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which  was  subscribed 
with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten 
years  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns  of  gold:  the  Greeks  deplored  the 
public  toleration  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Baja- 
zet enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turkish 
cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosch  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  eastern  church."  Yet  this  truce  was  soon 
violated  by  the  restless  sultan  :  in  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of 
Ottomans  again  threatened  Constantinople;  and  the 
distress  of  Manuel  implored  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France.  His  plaintive  embassy  obtained 
much  pity  and  some  relief;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
succour  was  intrusted  to  the  marshal  Boucicault,y 
whose  religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire 
of  revenging  his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sailed 
with  four  ships  of  war,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the 
Hellespont ;  forced  the  passage,  which  was  guarded 
by  seventeen  Turkish  galleys  ;  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople a  supply  of  six  hundred  men  at  arms  and 
sixteen  hundred  archers  ;  and  reviewed  them  in  the 
adjacent  plain,  without  condescending  to  number 
or  array  the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence, 
the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  the 
flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven  to  a  more 
respectful  distance  ;  and  several  castles  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
marshal,  who  fought  with  equal  valour  by  each 
other's  side.  But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with 
an  increase  of  numbers;  and  the  intrepid  Bouci- 
cault,  after  a  year's  struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a 
country,  which  could  no  longer  afford  either  pay  or 
provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  offered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he 
might  solicit  in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ; 
and  advised  in  the  mean  while,  that,  to  extinguish 
all  domestic  discord,  he  should  leave  his  blind 
competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was  em- 
braced :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to 
the  capital  ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  thai 
the  lot  of  the  exile  seemed  more  fortunate  than  that 
of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  applauding  the  success 
of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan  claimed  the  city  as 
his  own  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  John, 
Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed  by  the 
calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an 
enemy,  prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavail- 
ing ;  and  the  savage  would  have  devoured  his  prey, 
if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been  overthrown 
by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By  the 
victory  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople was  delayed  about  fifty  years  ;  and  this 
important,  though  accidental,  service  may  justly 
introduce  the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  con- 
queror. 

)■  Memoimtlu  hon  Messiere  Jean  le  Maingrc,  dit  Boucicault,  Mare- 
thai  de  France,  partie  i.  c.  30,  35. 
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"Elevation  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane  to  the  throne  of 
Samarcand. — His  conquests  in  Persia,  Georgia, 
Tartarxj,  Russia,  India,  Syria,  and  Anatolia. — 
His  Turkish  tear. — Defeat  and  captivity  of  Baja- 
zet. — Death  of  Timour. — Civil  war  of  the  sons  of 
Bajazet. — Restoration  of  the  Turkish  monarchy  by 
Mahomet  the  first. — Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Amurath  the  second. 

u- .    •      c  t.     The  conquest  and  monarchy  pf  the 

Histories  of  Tl.  n  J     v 

modr,  or  Ta.  world  was  the  first  object  of  the  ambi- 
tion  of  Timour.  To  live  in  the  memory 
and  esteem  of  future  ages,  was  the  second  wish  of 
his  magnanimous  spirit.  All  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  his  reign  were  diligently  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  his  secretaries:"  the  authentic 
narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons  best  informed 
of  each  particular  transaction  ;  and  it  is  believed  in 
the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch 
himself  composed  the  commentariesb  of  his  life,  and 
the  institutions0  of  his  government. d  But  these  cares 
were  ineffectual  for  the  preservation  of  his  fame, 
and  these  precious  memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Per- 
sian language  were  concealed  from  the  world,  or,  at 
least,  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The  nations 
which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impo- 
tent revenge  ;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the 
tale  of  calumny,e  which  had  disfigured  the  birth 
and  character,  the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of 
Tamerlane.<  Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced, 
rather  than  debased,  by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant 
to  the  throne  of  Asia ;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a 
theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to 
blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable,  in- 
firmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefea- 
sible succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was 
doubtless  a  rebel  subject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the 

a  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Clierefeddin 
Ali,  a  native  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  history 
of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petis  de 
la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722.  in  4  vols.  12mo,)  and  has  always  been  my  faith- 
ful guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  accurate  ; 
and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the 
virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to  procure  intelli- 
gence from  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  may  be  seen  in  the  Institu- 
tions, p.  215.  217.  349.  351. 

b  These  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  :  but  Mr.  White 
gives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  friend 
Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  east  this  "  minute  and  faithful  nar- 
rative of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period." 

c  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1788.  in 
4to,)  by  the  joint  labours  of  Major  Davy  and  Mr.  White  the  Arabic 
professor.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Persic  into  French 
(Paris,  1787.)  by  Mr.  Langles,  a  learned  orientalist,  who  has  added  the 
life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

d  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate, 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on 
their  internal  evidence  ;  but  if  any  suspicion  should  arise  of  fraud  and 
fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  Major  Davy's  letter.  The  ori- 
entals have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism;  the  patronage  of  a 
prince,  less  honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative,  than  that  of  a  book, 
seller;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a  Persian,  the  real  author, 
should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price,  of  the  work. 

e  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style:  Ahmedis  Arabsiadre 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabsbah)  Vittc  et  Rerum  gestarum  Timuri.  Arabice 
et  Laline.  Edidit  Samvel  ffenrievs  Manger.  Franenuerte,  1767.  2 
torn,  in  ito.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ig- 
norant, enemy :  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how 
the  wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.      The  copious 


noble  tribe  of  Berlass:  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar 
Nevian,  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new 
realm  of  Transoxiana ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at 
least  by  the  females,s  with  the  imperial  stem.*1     He 
was  born  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in 
the  village  of  Sebzar,  in  the  fruitful  territory  of 
Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand  horse."     His 
birth k  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy 
which  announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties, 
and  open  a  new  field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The 
khans  of  Zagatai  were  extinct;  the  emirs  aspired 
to  independence  ;  and  their  domestic  feuds  could 
only  be  suspended  by  the  conquest  and  tyranny  of 
the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes 
or  Calmucks,1  invaded  the  Transoxian   kingdom. 
From  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Ti-   His  first  adven- 
mour  had  entered  the  field  of  action  ;         tAurp- 
in  the  twenty-fifth,  he  stood  forth  as      1361-1370. 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes 
of  the  people  were  turned  towards  a  hero  who  suf- 
fered in  their  cause.     The  chiefs  of  the  law  and  of 
the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger  they  were  silent  and  afraid  ;  and,  after  wait- 
ing seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samarcand,  he  re- 
treated to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  The 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom 
he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is  a  wonder- 
ful man :  fortune  and  the  divine  favour  are  with 
him."     But  in  this  bloody  action  his  own  followers 
were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which  was  soon  dimi- 
nished by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.     He 
wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  com- 
panions, and  four  horses  ;  and  sixty-two  days  was 
he  plunged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  whence  he 
escaped  by  his  own  courage,  and  the  remorse  of  the 
oppressor.     After  swimming  the  broad  and  rapid 

article  of  TlMUR,  in  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
D'Herbelot  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877—888.)  from  Khon- 
demir,  Ebn  Schounab,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

f  Demir  or  Timur  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  Iron  ;  and 
Beg  is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or 
accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lenc  or  Lame;  and  a  European  corruption 
confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

g  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lenc,  Arab- 
shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  And  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of 
Zingis,  per  mulieres  (as  he  peevishly  adds)  laqueosSatanae,  (pars  i.  c.  i. 
p.  25.)  The  testimony  of  Abulghazi  Khan  (p.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  v.  c.  4.)  is 
unquestionable  and  decisive. 

h  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingis, 
and  the  ninth  of  Timour,  were  brothers;  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  thejirst 
steps  of  Timour's  ambition.  (Institutions,  p.  24,  25.  from  the  MS.  frag- 
ments of  Timour's  History.) 

i  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Geography  (Cho- 
rasmiae,  &c.  Descriptio,  p.  60,  61.)  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geographers. 

k  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  466.) 
as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  Ulugh  Beg.  He  was 
born,  A.  D.  1336.  April  9.  11°  57'.  P.  M.  lat.  36.  I  know  not  whether 
they  can  prove  the  great  conjunction  of  the  planets  from  whence,  like 
other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  surname  of  Saheb 
Keran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  878.) 

1  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kash- 
garare  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Uzbeks,  a  name  which  be- 
longs to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tartars.  (Abulghazi,  p.  v.  c.  5. 
p.  vii.  c.  5.)  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original 
I  would  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  Institutions  were  framed  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Uzbeks  in 
Transoxiana. 


nso 
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stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  be  led,  during;  some 
months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the 
borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame  shone 
brighter  in  adversity  ;  he  learned  to  distinguish 
the  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his  for- 
tune, and  to  apply  the  various  characters  of  men 
for  their  advantage,  and  above  all.  for  his  own.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour  was  suc- 
cessively joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates, 
who  anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert ;  nor  can  I 
refuse  to  describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one  of 
their  fortunate  encounters.  He  presented  himself 
as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me," 
savs  Timour,  '•  they  Mere  overwhelmed  with  joy  ; 
and  they  alighted  from  their  horses;  and  they  came 
and  kneeled  ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also 
came  down  from  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them 
in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of 
the  first  chief;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and 
wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  third,  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat. 
And  they  wept,  and  I  wept  also  ;  and  the  hour  of 
prayer  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.  And  we  mount- 
ed our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling  ;  and  I  col- 
lected my  people,  and  made  a  feast."  His  trusty 
bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe;  and, 
after  some  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  Getes  were  finally 
driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had 
done  much  for  his  own  glory  ;  but  much  remained 
to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted,  and  some  blood 
to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals  to  obey 
bim  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir 
Houssein  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  un- 
worthy colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved 
of  his  wives.  Their  union  was  short  and  jealous ;  but 
the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  frequent  quarrels,  ex- 
posed his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice  and  per- 
fidy ;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was  slain 
by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed  for  the 
last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-four,m  and  in  a  general  diet  or 
He  tmxait  the     couroultai,  he  was  invested  with  impe- 

ibroae «r Zaga.  rtW  command,  but  he  affected  to  re- 
tai, 

A.  n.  1370         vere  the  house  of  Zingis  ;  and  while 

the  emir  Timour  reigned  over  Zagatai 
and  the  cast,  a  nominal  khan  served  as  a  private 
officer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant.  A  fertile  king- 
dom, five  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth, might 
bare  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  subject  j  but  Timour 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  before 

ir.  The  fir«t  IkhA  of  Bherefeddio  i'  employed  OB  the  private  life  of 
the  hero-  an<l  he  bimaelf,  or  hit  secretary,  'Institutions,  p.  3—77.)  en- 
larges with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprise!  which  roost 
truly  constitute  hi*  pertonal  merit.  It  even  shines  through  the  dark 
colouring  of  Arabsbah,  p.  i.  c.  I  — 12. 

■  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  rrpren  nt,  <i  n  the 
•"oikI  and  third  hook*  of  Sherefi  ililin,  and  hy  Arahshah,  c.  13 — 55, 
Consult  the  excellent  indexes  to  the  Institutions. 

n  The  reverence  of  the  Tartar*  for  the  mysterious  number  of  >iinr  is 
declared  by  tbulghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his  Genea- 
logical History  into  nine  | 

f  According  to  Arabsbah,  [p,  i  r.28.  p.  I  S3.)  the  coward  Timour  ran 
away  to  bis  lent,  and  bid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Mansour 
under  the  vomen's  garments.     Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (I.  iii.  r.  %'>  1  has 

.  rofied  his  coui 


his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven crowns  which  he  had  placed  on  his  head. 
Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of  thirty-five 
campaigns,  without  describing  the  lines  of  march 
which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of 
Asia,  I  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquests  in,  I. 
Persia,  II.  Tartary,  and,  III.  India,"  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  narrative  of 
his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety   _ 

.  His  conquests, 

or  revenge,  ot  honour  or  zeal,  of  right  a.  d. 

1  j-i      e  1        1370— moo. 

or  convenience,  may  be  readily  found      i.of  Persia 
in  thejurisprudenceof  conquerors.  No  ^I?- 

sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  the 
patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of 
Carizme  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the 
Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  that  extensive  country  was  left 
without  a  lawful  sovereign  since  the  death  of  Abou- 
said,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Houla- 
cou.  Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  from 
the  land  above  forty  years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader 
might  seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an  oppressed 
people.  Their  petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed 
him  with  confederate  arms :  they  separately  stood, 
and  successively  fell  ;  and  the  difference  of  their 
fate  was  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub- 
mission, or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibraham, 
prince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool 
of  the  imperial  throne.  His  peace-offerings  of  silks, 
horses,  and  jewels,  were  composed,  according  to 
the  Tartar  fashion,  each  article  of  nine  pieces  ;  but  a 
critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  only  eight 
slaves.  "  I  myself  am  the  ninth,"0  replied  Ibrahim, 
who  was  prepared  for  the  remark  ;  and  his  flattery 
was  rewarded  by  the  smile  of  Timour.  Shah  Man- 
sour,  prince  of  Fars,  or  the  proper  Persia,  was  one 
of  the  least  powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of  his 
enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he 
broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul 
or  main-body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the 
emperor  fought  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  guards  remained  near  the  standard  of 
Timour ;  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  received  on 
his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scymitar;p  the 
Moguls  rallied  ;  the  head  of  Mansour  was  thrown 
at  bis  feet :  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour 
of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all  the  males  of  so  intrepid 
a  race.  From  Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  the  riches  and  weakness  of 
Ormuzi  were  displayed  in  an  annual  tribute  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.     Bagdad  was  no 

q  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  city,  on 
the  continent,  was  destroyed  hy  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a  neigh, 
uouring  island  without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kingaof  Ormuz, 
rich  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  latgfl  territories 
both  in  Persia  and  Arahia;  hut  they  were  at  first  the  trilmtaries  of  the 
sultans  of  Herman,  and  at  last  were  delivered  (A.  D.  1505.)  hy 
the  Portuguese  tyrants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  vizirs,  Marco 
Polo,  I.  i.  c.  15,  Hi  f.d.  7,  H.  AbulferJa,  Gengraph.  tahul.  xi.  p.  261, 
202.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Orinuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens's  History  of 
Persia,  p.  376—416,  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of 
Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  liartheina,  (1563.)  fol.  1G7.  of  Andrea  Corsali, 
(1517.)  fol.  202,  20a  and  of  Odoardo  Barhessa.  (in  151C.)  fol.  315— 
318.) 
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longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs  :  but 
the  noblest  conquest  of  Houlacou  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  bis  ambitious  successor.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  was  reduced  to  his 
obedience  ;  he  entered  Edessa  ;  and  the  Turkmans 
of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacrile- 
gious pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia,  the  native  christians  still  braved 
the  law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet ;  by  three  expe- 
ditions he  obtained  the  merit  of  the  gazie,  or  holy 
war;  and  the  prince  of  Tetlis  became  his  proselyte 
and  friend. 

II.  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged 
for  the  invasion  of  Turkestan,  or  the 
eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Ti- 
mour  could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes  ; 
be  passed  the  Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Cashgar,  and  marched  seven  times  into  the  heart  of 
their  country.  His  most  distant  camp  was  two 
months' journey, or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues, 
to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand  ;  and  his  emirs,  who 
traversed  the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of 
Siberia  a  rude  memorial  of  their  exploits.  The 
conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the  western  Tartary, r  was 
founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding  the  distress- 
ed, and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish,  a 
fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his 
court :  the  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dis- 
missed with  a  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the 
same  day  by  the  armies  of  Zagatai ;  and  their  suc- 
cess established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of 
the  north.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new 
khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  < 
gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  horse  :  with  the  innumerable  forces 
of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Russia,  he 
passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and 
compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  contend 
Of  Kiiizac,  Rus-  for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a 
Sa'  d°  mild  expostulation,  and  a  glorious  vic- 

1390—1396.  tory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge  : 
and  by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzac  with  such  mighty 
powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  measured  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five  months, 
they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man  ;  and  their 
daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  fortune  of 

r  Arabshah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  singular  know, 
ledge  of  the  geography,  cities,  and  revolutions,  of  that  northern  region. 
(P.  i.  c.  45— 49.) 

a  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  123.  125.  Mr.  White,  the  editor,  lie- 
stows  some  animadversion  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin,  (I. 
iri.  c.  12,  13,  14.)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Timour,  and  the 
true  springs  of  action. 

t  The  furs  of  Russia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the 
linen  of  Antioch  has  never  been  famous:  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse 
merchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novo>.rorod. 

ii  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p.  247.  Vie  de  Timour,  p. 
64—67.  before  the  French  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected  the 
error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour's  conquests. 
His  arguments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian 
annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  before  had 
been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable 
invader. 

x  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Barbaro's 


the  chace.     At  length  the  armies  encountered  each 
other;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  imperial  standard 
of  Kipzac,  determined  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais; 
and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the  Insti- 
tutions) gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  wind  of  de- 
solation.8 He  fled  to  the  christian  dukeof  Lithuania; 
again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga  ;  and,  after 
fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.     The  pursuit  of   a  flying 
enemy  carried  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces 
of  Russia :  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made 
prisoner  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital  ;    and  Ye- 
letz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  orientals, 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  metro- 
polis of  the  nation.     Moscow  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have 
been  feeble,  since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were 
placed  in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose 
protection  they  ascribed  the  casual  and  voluntary 
retreat  of  the  conqueror.     Ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  desolate  country  was 
exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched 
with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of 
Antioch,1  and  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver."     On 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  he  received  an 
humble  deputation  from  the  consuls  and  merchants 
of  Egypt, x  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay, 
who  occupied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or 
Azoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     They  offered  their 
gifts,  admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  to  his 
royal  word.     But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who 
explored  the  state  of  the  magazines  and  harbour, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  destructive  presence  of 
the  Tartars.     The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;    the 
Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed  ;    but  all  the 
christians,  who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  con- 
demned  either   to   death    or    slavery.  *      Revenge 
prompted  him  to  burn  the  cities  of  Serai  and  As- 
trachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civilization;  and 
his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the 
region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
which  authorized  his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense 
with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer.2 

III.  When  Timour  first  proposed  toni .  0f  Hindustan, 
his  princes  and  emirs  the  invasion  of  A.  D.  1398,  1399. 
India  or  Hindostan,*  he  was  answered  by  a  murmur 
of  discontent :  "  The  rivers  !  and  the  mountains  and 
deserts !  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour !  and  the 
elephants,  destroyers  of  men  I"   But  the  displeasure 

voyage  to  Tana  in  143G,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt.  (Ramusio,  torn, 
ii.  fol.  92.) 

y  The  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (1.  iii.  c.  55.)  and 
much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle.  (Andreas 
de  Redusiis  de  Qnero,  in  Chron.  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum 
Italicarum.  torn.  xix.  p.  802 — 805  )  He  had  conversed  with  the  Mianis, 
two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a  deputy  to  the 
camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three  sons  and  12,000 
ducats. 

z  Sherefeddin  only  says  (1.  iii.  c.  13.)  that  the  rays  of  the  setting,  and 
those  of  the  rising,  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval ;  a  pro- 
blem which  may  lie  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  (the  56th  degree,) 
with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  Boreal  is,  and  a  long  summer  twilight.  But 
a  day  of  forty  days(Khondemir  apud  D'Herbelot,  p.  880.)  would  rigor- 
ously confine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

a  "For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  129—139.)  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishla,  (in  Dow,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  — 
20.)  which  throws  a  general  light  on  the  affairs  of  Hindostau. 
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of  the  emperor  was  more  dreadful  than  all  these 
terrors  ;  and  his  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that 
an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous  aspect  was  safe 
and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan: 
the  soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  ;  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  despised  even  in  the  haram  of 
Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great  divi- 
sions :  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure,  that  the 
ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  for- 
tunately corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or 
epithets  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Between  the 
Sihoon  and  the  Indus  they  crossed  one  of  the  ridges 
of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, The  stony  girdles  of  the  earth.  The  high- 
land robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated  ;  but  great 
numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow  ; 
the  emperor  himself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a 
portable  scaffold,  the  ropes  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cubits  in  length  ;  and,  before  he  could  reach 
the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  five  times 
repeated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  ordinary 
passage  of  Attok  ;  and  successively  traversed,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers,b 
that  fall  into  the  master-stream.  From  Attok  to 
Delhi,  the  high  road  measures  no  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  ;  but  the  two  conquerors  deviated  to 
the  south-east :  and  the  motive  of  Timour  was  to 
join  his  grandson,  who  had  achieved  by  his  com- 
mand the  conquest  of  Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the 
Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept :  the  Mogul 
entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batnir, 
and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Delhi,  a  great 
and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three  cen- 
turies under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  kings. 
The  siege,  more  especially  of  the  castle,  might  have 
been  a  work  of  time;  but  he  tempted,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  weakness,  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his 
vizir  to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot-guards,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  are 
said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned 
daggers.  Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against 
the  imagination  of  his  troops,  he  condescended  to 
use  some  extraordinary  precautions  of  fire  and  a 
ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of  bucklers  ;  but 
the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their  own 
fears  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 
routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  dis- 
appeared from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Hindostan  ;  and  admired, 
with  a  view  to  imitate,  the  architecture  of  the  stately 
DKWCb  ;  but  the  order  and  licence  of  a  general  pillage 
and  massacre  polluted  the   festival  of  his  victory. 

.  The  rivcr»  of  the  Punjab,  t lie  five  eastern  branches  of  tin-  Indus, 
liave  been  bud  ilown  for  the  first  time  with  truth  anil  accuracy  in  Major 
Kennels  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan.  In  hi*  Critical  Memoir  he 
illustrates  with  judgment  and  learning  the  marches  of  Alexander  and 
Timour. 

c  The  twoifreal  rivers,  the  Ganges  arid  Burrain pooler,  rise  in  Thibet, 
from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hills,  separate  from  each  other  to 
the  distance  of  1200  miles,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  3000  miles, 


He  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the 
idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems. 
In  this  pious  design,  he  advanced  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought 
several  battles  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated 
to  the  famous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow, 
that  seems  to  discharge  the  mighty  river,  whose 
source  is  far  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet."5 
His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills; 
nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify 
the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their  children 
in  a  warm  climate  would  degenerate  into  a  race  of 
Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  His  war  against 
that  Timour  was  informed,  by  his  ^'a'd'h'oT' 
speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturb-  Sept.  i. 
ances  which  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia 
and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  christians,  and 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  sultan  Bajazet.  His 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  by  sixty- 
three  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and,  after 
enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of 
Samarcand,  he  proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of 
seven  years  into  the  western  countries  of  Asia.d 
To  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  war, 
he  granted  the  choice  of  remaining  at  home,  or  fol- 
lowing their  prince ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  command- 
ed to  assemble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  imperial  standard.  It  was  first  directed 
against  the  christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong 
only  in  their  rocks,  their  castles,  and  the  winter 
season  ;  but  these  obstacles  were  overcome  by  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  of  Timour ;  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran  ;  and  if  both  re- 
ligions boasted  of  their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more 
justly  due  to  the  christian  prisoners,  who  were 
offered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death.  On  his 
descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave  audience 
to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the 
hostile  correspondence  of  complaints  and  menaces, 
which  fermented  two  years  before  the  final  explosion. 
Between  two  jealous  and  haughty  neighbours,  the 
motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting.  The 
Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched  each 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  and  the 
Euphrates;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascer- 
tained by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious 
monarchs  might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his 
territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  protecting 
his  rebels  ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each  under- 
stood the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had 
usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably 
pursued.  The  resemblance  of  character  was  still 
more  dangerous  than  the  opposition  of  interest  ;  and 

again  meet  in  one  point  near  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Vet  so  capricious  is 
fame,  that  the  Burrampootcr  is  a  late  discovery,  while  his  brother 
Ganges  has  been  the  theme  of  ancient  and  modern  story.  Coupele,  the 
Scene  of  Timour's  last  victory,  must  he  situate  near  I/oldong,  1 100  miles 
from  Calcutta;  and,  in  1774,  a  British  camp!     (Kennel's  Memoir,  p.  7. 

60,  oo.  01.990 

A  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141.  to  the  end  of  the  first  hook,  and  Shere- 
feddiu  (I.  v.  c.  i—io.)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 
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in  their  victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of 
an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior. 
The  first  epistle  e  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must  have 
provoked,  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan ;  whose  family  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise/ 
"  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Asia 
is  suhject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws  ?  that  our  invin- 
cible forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other?  that 
the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before  our 
gate  ?  and  that  we  have  compelled  fortune  herself 
to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  empire  ?  What 
is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou 
hast  fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia  ; 
contemptible  trophies  !  Thou  hast  obtained  some 
victories  over  the  christians  of  Europe;  thy  sword 
Mas  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  thy  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in  waging  war 
against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that 
prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier 
and  bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in 
time;  reflect;  repent;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our 
vengeance,  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head. 
Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire  ;  why  wilt  thou 
seek  to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas  !  they  will 
trample  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his  replies, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which 
was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt.  After 
retorting  the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel 
of  the  desert,  the  Ottoman  recapitulates  his  boasted 
victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies  ;  and 
labours  to  prove,  that  Timour  had  never  triumphed 
unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of  his  foes. 
"  Thy  armies  are  innumerable  :  be  they  so  ;  but 
what  are  the  arrows  of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the 
scymitars  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm  and  invincible 
janizaries?  I  will  guard  the  princes  who  have  im- 
plored my  protection  :  seek  them  in  my  tents.  The 
cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzerum  are  mine;  and 
unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the 
arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  be- 
trayed him  to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind. 
"  If  I  fly  from  my  arms,"  said  he,  "  may  my  wives 
be  thrice  divorced  from  my  bed :  but  if  thou  hast 
not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  mayst  thou 
again  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have  thrice  en- 
dured the  embraces  of  a  stranger. "e  Any  violation 
by  word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  haram  is  an 
unpardonable  offence  among  the  Turkish  nations  ;h 
and  the  political  quarrel  of  the  two  monarchs  was 

e  We  have  three  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions, 
(n.  147.)  in  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c.  14.)  and  in  Arabshah  ;  (torn.  ii.  c.  19.  p. 
I  S3— 201.)  whictaagree  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  and  substance  rather 
than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translated,  with 
various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
ton  sues. 

f  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  Turks,  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the 
less  honourable  epithet  of  Turkmans.  Yet  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  Ottomans  could  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor;  those  inland 
shepherds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritime  affairs. 

g-  According  to  the  Koran  (c.  ii.  p.  27.  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  1.14.) 
a  mussulman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  had  thrice  repeated 
tiie  words  of  a  divorce)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after  she  had  been 
married  to,  and  repudiated  by,  another  husband  ;  an  ignominious  trans- 
action, which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate,  by  supposing:,  that  the  first 
husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  his  face.  (Rycaut's 
State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  I.  ii.  c.  21.) 


imbittered  by  private  and  personal  resentment. 
Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timour  was  satisfied 
with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Sebaste, 
a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia :  and  he 
revenged  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  gar- 
rison of  four  thousand  Armenians,  who  were  buried 
alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty.  As  a  mussulman  he  seemed  to  respect  the 
pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Constantinople  :  and  after  this 
salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his 
pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.  In  these  transactions,  Timour  invadeg 
the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  orientals,  Syria, 

.         —  .  .     ,       ,  A.  D.  1400. 

and    even    by    Timour,  is   styled   the 

Kaissar  of  Roum,  the  Cajsar  of  the  Romans,  a  title 

which,  by    a  small  anticipation,    might  be   given 

to  a  monarch   who   possessed   the  provinces,  and 

threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors  of  Constan- 

tine.' 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still 
reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria:  but  the  dynasty  of  the 
Turks  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the  Circassians  :k 
and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave  and  a  pri- 
soner, was  raised  and  restored  to  the  throne.  In 
the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved  the 
menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  de- 
tained the  ambassadors  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently 
expected  his  decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the 
father  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his  son  Farage.  The 
Syrian  emirs1  were  assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel 
the  invasion  :  they  confided  in  the  fame  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus, 
in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the 
populousness  of  sixty  thousand  villages  :  and  in- 
stead of  sustaining  a  siege  they  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain.  But 
these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and  union ; 
and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  de- 
sert or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Ti- 
mour's  front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian 
elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers 
and  Greek  fire  ;  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other;  many  thousands 
were  stifled  or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the 
great  street ;  the  Moguls  entered  with  the  fugitives  ; 
and,  after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel,  the  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered  by  cow- 

h  The  common  delicacy  of  the  orientals,  in  never  speaking-  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the  Turk- 
ish nations;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondyles  (I.  ii.  p. 
55.)  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 

i  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  131.  147.)  and 
for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  (p.  882.) :  but  I  do  not  find 
that  t  lie  title  of  Caesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assumed  by 
the  Ottomans  themselves. 

k  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  iv. 
1.  xxii.)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen  Ebn  Schounah, 
and  Aintahi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  stock  of  materials. 

1  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  a 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (torn.  i.  c.  64—68.  torn.  ii.  c.  1  —  14.)  Ti- 
mour must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts 
would  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and 
himself.  His  bitters  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin, 
(I.  v.  17-29.) 
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ardice  or  treachery.     Among:  the  sup- 

Sacks  Alepnn, 

A.  D.  1406.     phants  and  captives,   Tiinour  distin- 
1  u>'  guished  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom 

he  invited  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  personal 
conference.™  The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous 
mussulman ;  hut  his  Persian  schools  had  taught 
him  to  revere  the  memory  of  All  and  Hosein  ;  and 
he  had  imhibed  a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syri- 
ans, as  the  enemies  of  the  sou  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle  of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed 
a  captious  question,  which  the  casuists  of  Bochara, 
Samarcand,  and  Herat,  were  incapable  of  resolving, 
M  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain 
on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies  ?"  But  he  was 
silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the 
cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Ma- 
homet himself,  that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  con- 
stitutes the  martyr  ;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  either 
party,  who  fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may  de- 
serve that  sacred  appellation.  The  true  succession 
of  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more 
delicate  nature,  and  the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  too 
honest  for  his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to 
exclaim.  "Ye  are  as  false  as  those  of  Damascus  : 
Moawiyah  was  a  usurper,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali 
alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophet."  A 
prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity  ;  and 
he  passed  to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation. 
"  What  is  your  age  V  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  "  Fifty 
years." — "  It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eldest  son: 
you  see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame, 
decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Almighty 
been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  Tou- 
ran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood  ;  and 
God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never 
been  the  aggressor,  and  that  my  enemies  have 
always  been  the  authors  of  their  own  calamity." 
During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of 
violated  virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  aban- 
doned to  his  soldiers  might  stimulate  their  avarice; 
but  their  cruelty  was  enforced  by  the  peremptory 
command  of  producing  an  adequate  number  of 
heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curi- 
ously piled  in  columns  and  pyramids  :  the  Moguls 
celebrated  the  feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving 
Moslems  passed  the  night  in  tears  and  in  chains. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from 
Aleppo  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely  encoun- 
tered, and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of 
Egypt.  A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his 
distress  and  despair:  one  of  his  nephews  deserted 

m  These  interesting  conversation*  appear  to  have  been  copied  l>y 
Aralfliah,  'torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  036— 645.)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian  I'.lm 
Bchoamb,  *  principal  actor.  Yet  how  could  lie  he  alive  seventy-five 
year*  afterwards  ?     IJHerbelnt,  p.  792.) 

n  The  mart  ln-s  and  occupation*  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottoman  warn,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin,  (I.  v.  c.  'i'J  —  43.)  ami 
Arah«liah,  'lorn.  ii.  c.  15— 18  ; 

o  This  onmbei  of  800,000  was  extracted  hy  Arahshah,  or  rather  by 
'Hjnali,  ex  rationario  I  inaori,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  orb. 
cer  ;  torn.  i.  c,  88.  p.  817.1  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek 
historian  (Pbranza,  I.  i  e.  20  )adda  rtomoretbaa  20,000  men.  ['oggiua 
reckon*  1,000,000;  another  l^tm  contemporary  (Cbron.  Tarrisianum, 
apud  Muraton,  torn    xix.  p.  800.]   1,1  10,000;  and  the  enormous  bum 


to  the  enemy  ;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his 
defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their 
prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended 
their  walls ;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the 
siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or 
ransom  ;  each  article  of  nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city,  under 
colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated 
the  treaty;   imposed  a  contribution  of 

....  „         ,  ,  ,  ,  ,        Damascus, 

ten  millions  of  gold;  and  animated  A.  D.  1401. 
his  troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  Jan"  Q3' 
those  Syrians  who  had  executed,  or  approved,  the 
murder  of  the  grandson  of  Mahomet.  A  family 
which  had  given  honourable  burial  to  the  head  of 
Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers,  whom  he  sent  to 
labour  at  Samarcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the 
general  massacre  ;  and,  after  a  period  of  seven  cen- 
turies, Damascus  was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  a 
Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the 
Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  flames;  and 
justified  his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  reward 
of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were  desirous 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  on 
the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of 
the  Mogul  hero;    but  I  shall   briefly 

.      °  J       and  Bagdad, 

mention,"  that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  a.  d.  1401. 
of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thou-  u  y 
sand  heads;  again  visited  Georgia;  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  Araxes  ;  and  proclaimed  his  resolution 
of  inarching  against  the  Ottoman  emperor.  Con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  collected  his 
forces  from  every  province  :  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list;0  but  the 
splendid  commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand  horse, 
may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension 
of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  number  of  effec- 
tive soldiers.0  In  the  pillage  of  Syria,  the  Moguls 
had  acquired  immense  riches:  but  the  delivery  of 
their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years,  more  firmly 
attached  them  to  the  imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  invades  Anato- 
arms,  Bajazet  had  two  years  to  collect  ,,a»AD-  ,402- 
his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter.  They  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,q 
whose  merit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  com- 
plexion. We  may  discriminate  the  janizaries,  who 
have  been  gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of 
forty  thousand  men  ;  a  national  cavalry,  the  Spahis 

of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  whr  present  at  the 
battle  of  Angora.  (I.eunclav.  ad  Chalcondyl.  I.  iii.  p.  82.)  Timour,  in 
his  Institutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  subjects,  or 
his  revenues. 

P  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  hy  the  (ireat  Mogul 
for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.     Bender's  patron  was 

Pcnge-Hazari,  commander  of  6000  horse ;  of  which  he  maintained  no 

more  than  600.  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  2X0.) 

<i  Timour  himself  fixes  at  4OO,0i'O  men  the  Ottomnn  army,  (Institu- 
tions, p.  1S3.)  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Plirnnza,  [I.  i.  e.  29.)  and 
swelled  hy  the  German  soldier  to  1,400,000.  It  is  evident,  that  t.ie 
Moguls  were  the  more  numerous. 
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of  modern  times ;  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of 
Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour ; 
the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of  Tar- 
tars, whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom 
Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the  sultan 
urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  ban- 
ners near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In 
the  mean  while,  Timour  moved  from  the  Araxes 
through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia : 
his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions  ; 
his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipline  ;  and 
the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  dili- 
gently explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked 
his  road  and  preceded  his  standard.  .  Firm  in  his 
plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
he  avoided  their  camp  ;  dexterously  inclined  to  the 
left ;  occupied  Cfesarea ;  traversed  the  salt  desert 
and  the  river  Halys;  and  invested  Angora;  while 
the  sultan,  immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  post, 
n  ...    . ,  compared  the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the 

Battle  of  Angora,  r 

A.  D.  1402,  crawling  of  a  snail  ;r  he  returned  on 
the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief 
of  Angora ;  and  as  both  generals  were  alike  im- 
patient for  action,  the  plains  round  that  city  were 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  has  im- 
mortalized the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of 
Bajazet.  For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor 
was  indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment, 
and  the  discipline  of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved 
the  tactics,  without  violating  the  manners,  of  his 
nation/  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the  missile 
weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous 
cavalry.  From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the 
mode  of  attack  was  the  same  ;  a  foremost  line  first 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just 
order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  vanguard.  The 
general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at  his  com- 
mand the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
successively  moved  forwards  in  their  several  divi- 
sions, and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line  :  the  enemy  was 
pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  attacks  ;  and  each 
attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.  If  they  all 
proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal 
of  advancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body,  which 
he  led  in  person.1  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the 
main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and 
in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timour. 
The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously  showed 
a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than  the  in- 
struments, of  victory  :  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was 

r  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angora  and 
the  neighbouring  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles;  to  Smyrna  twenty  ;  to  Kiotahia  ten ;  to  Boursa 
ten  ;  to  Caesarea  eight ;  to  Sinope  ten  ;  to  Nicomedia  nine  ;  to  Constan. 
tinople  twelve,  or  thirteen.  (See  Touruefort,  Voyage  au  Lavant,  torn, 
ii.  lettre  xxi.) 

s  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English 
editors  have  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  373 — 407.) 

t  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  cou- 
rage into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is  lost  in 
4   G 


familiar  to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans  :  but  had  they 
borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder  in  the 
hands  of  either  nation  must  have  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day."  In  that  day  Bajazet  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief :  but  his  genius 
sunk  under  a  stronger  ascendant :  and,  from  various 
motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in 
the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had 
provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks  ;  and  even  his 
son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field. 
The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were 
drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes. 
His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters 
and  emissaries  of  Timour  ;x  who  reproached  their 
ignoble  servitude  under  the  slaves  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  dominion  of  their  new, 
or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country.  In  the  right 
wing  of  Bajazet  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged, 
with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms  ;  but  these 
men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and 
headlong  pursuit :  and  the  janizaries,  alone,  with- 
out cavalry  or  missile  weapons,  were  encompassed 
by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour 
was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the 
weight  of  numbers  ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan, 
afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was 
transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his 
horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  Defeat  and  cap- 
by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and,  tivity  of  Bajazet 
after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine 
and  destruction.  Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the 
eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was  des- 
patched to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand  horse  ;  and 
such  was  his  youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with 
only  four  thousand  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after 
performing  in  five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its 
course :  and  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had 
already  passed  over  to  Europe  with  the  royal  trea- 
sure. The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palace  and  city 
was  immense ;  the  inhabitants  had  escaped :  but 
the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of 
Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair  and  flou- 
rishing city ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were  only 
stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same 
success  attended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their 
excursions  :  and  Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  an  obstinate 
defence,  the  place  was   taken  by  storm  ;    all  that 

the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Institutes,  (p. 
156,  157.) 

u  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin  ;  (1.  v. 
c.  47.)  but  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  inscribed 
with  strange  characters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  Delhi, 
is  refuted  by  the  universal  silence  of  contemporaries. 

x  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negociation  with 
the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian,  (torn.  i.  c.  47.  p.  391.)  Turkish,  (Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  321.)  and 
Persian  historians.  (Khondemir,  apud  D'Herbelot,  p.  882.) 
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breathed  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines, 
on  board  of  two  caracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe, 
that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  Moslems 
of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dan- 
gerous and  domestic  foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  two  rivals,  by  observing  that  Timour, 
in  fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had 
sustained  seven  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the 
blockade,  of  Bajazet.-V 

The  history  of  The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was 
hu  iron  cage  imprisoned  by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and 
so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected 
as  a  fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.'  They  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  Persian  history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has 
been  given  to  our  curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and 
from  which  I  shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more  spe- 
cious narrative  of  this  memorable  transaction.  No 
,    sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the 

disproved  by  the 

Persian  historian  captive  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  than  he  graciously  stept  forwards 
to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled 
with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and 
misfortune.  "Alas!"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  de- 
cree of  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own 
fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted.  I 
wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  champion 
of  the  Moslems  :  you  braved  our  threats  ;  you  de- 
spised our  friendship  ;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your 
kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold  the 
event.  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my 
troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate:  your  life  and 
honour  are  secure  ;  and  I  shall  express  my  grati- 
tude to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man."  The  royal 
captive  showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted 
the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced 
with  tears  his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was 
sought  and  found  among  the  captives  of  the  field. 
The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splendid 
pavilion ;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be 
surpassed  only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  haram  from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the 
queen  Despina  and  her  daughter  to  their  father  and 
husband  ;  but  he  piously  required,  that  the  Servian 
princess,  who  had  hitherto  bf.cn  indulged  in  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without 
delay  the  religion  of  the  prophet.     In  the  feast  of 

t  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  floiim,  I  add  «ome  hints  in  the  Institu. 
lion*,  to  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c.  44—  65.)  and 
Arahshah,  'torn.  ii.  c.  20—35.)  On  this  part  only  of  Tiinonr's  history, 
it  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks  (Canlemir,  p.  53—55.  Annul.  I,eun. 
rlav.  p.  320—322.)  and  the  Greeks.  (Phranza,  I.  i.  c.  29.  Duras,  c.  15. 
—  17   Chalrornlyles,  I.  iii.) 

i  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (F.ssai  sur  PHistoirc  Generate,  c.  88.)  is 
ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue;  arid  on  most  occasions  his 
incredulity  is  renvmable. 

-  let  the  History  of  Sherefeddin,  (I.  v.  r.  49.  52,  53.  59,  00.)  This 
work  was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Bttltan 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Bharokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Far- 
sistan  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

b  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebfl  Sihounah,  &c.  the  learned 
irHerHot  (Bibliot.  Orientate,  p.  882)  may  affirm,  that  this  fable  is 
rot  mentioned  in  the  moat  authentic  histories;  but  his  denial  of  the 
visible  testimony  of  Arabshah  leaves  some  room  tosuspect  hid  accuracy. 


victory,  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul 
emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring 
him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  sultan's  untimely  death :  amidst 
the  care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired 
of  an  apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The  victor 
dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave  ;  his  body,  with  royal 
pomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he 
had  erected  at  Boursa;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after 
receiving  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses 
and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with 
the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials, 
and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson,  nineteen 
years  after  his  decease  ;a  and,  at  a  time  when  the 
truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a  manifest 
falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real 
conduct.  Weighty  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted 
by  all  the  Persian  histories  ;b  yet  flattery,  more 
especially  in  the  east,  is  base  and  audacious ;  and 
the  harsh  and  ignominious  treatment  of  Bajazet  is 
attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and 
country.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  attested,  1.  by  the 
the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  mar-  French ; 
shal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  great  adversary  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  some  of  them  accompanied  the 
Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.  From 
their  account,  the  hardships  of  the  prison  and  death 
of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by  the  marshal's  servant  and 
historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven  years.0 
2.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian"1 

os  ,  2.  by  the  Italians; 

is  deservedly  famous  among  the  re- 
vivers of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune e  was 
composed  in  his  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane  ;f  whom  he 
celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  barba- 
rians of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits  and  discipline 
Poggius  was  informed  by  several  ocular  witnesses; 
nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite  to  his 
theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scythian 
confined  like  a  wild  beast  in   an  iron   cage,  and 

c  Et  fnt  lui  meme  ( Bajazet)  pris,  et  mene  en  prison,  en  laqueile 
mourut  de  dure  wort!  Memoifs  de  Boucicault,  p.  i.  c.  37.  These 
memoirs  were  composed  while  tlm  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Genoa, 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409.  by  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion.    Mm. inn  i,  Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  473,  474.) 

d  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Poggius,  in  the  I'oggiana,  an  outertaining  work  of  M.  Lenfaiit,  and 
in  Bibliothcca  Latina  mediae  et  innmoe  vEtatis  of  Fabricins,  (torn.  v. 
p.  305 — 308.)     Poggius  was  born  in  the  year  1380,  and  died  in  1459. 

e  The  dialogue  de  Varietate  Fortnnae  (of  which  a  complete  and  ele. 
gant  edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1723.  in  4to)  was  composed 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Murtin  V.  (p.  5.)  and  consequently 
about  the  end  of  the  year  .1430. 

f  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36 — 39. 
ipse  enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus  castris  ....  Kfgem 
vivumrepit,  caveaque  in  modum  ferae  inclusum  per  omnem  Asiam  cir. 
cumtulit;  egregium  admirandumquc  spectaculum  fortunte. 
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exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the 
authority  of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  date,  which  would  prove  at  least  that  the 
same  story,  whether  false  or  true,  was  imported 
into  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution^ 
3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished 
at  Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah  com- 
posed at  Damascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history 
of  Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  in 
his  journeys  over  Turkey  and  Tartary.h  Without 
any  possible  correspondence  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the 
iron  cage  ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof 
of  their  common  veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  like- 
wise relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  en- 
dured, of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  His 
indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar  :  in  the  feast 
of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines 
and  wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and  ex- 
posed without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance. 
To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that  his 
successors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have  ab- 
stained from  legitimate  nuptials ;  and  the  Ottoman 
practice  and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  attested  by  the  observing  Busbequius,*  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  great  Soli- 
man.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of 
language,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  that  of  a  Latin 
or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Chalcondyles 
and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a  later  period,  and 
who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  atten- 
tion is  due  to  George  Phranza,k  protovestiare  of  the 
last  emperors,  and  who  was  born  a  year  before  the 
battle  of  Angora.  Twenty-two  years  after  that 
event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath  the 
second  ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with  some 
veteran  janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
with  the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his 
iron  cage.  5.  The  last  evidence,  in 
every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  an- 
nals, which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by 
Leunclavius,  Pocock,  and  Cantemir.1  They  unani- 
mously deplore  the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage  ;  and 
some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national  historians, 
who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar  without  uncover- 
ing the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 
Probable  con.  From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair 
elusion.  an(j  m0(jerate  conclusion  may  be  de- 
duced. I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali  has 
faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview, 

£  The  Chronicon  Tarvisianura,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  xix.  p.  800.)  and  the  Annales  Estenses,  (torn,  xviii.  p.  974.) 
The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Redusiisde  Quern,  and  James  de  Delay  to, 
were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi,  the 
other  of  Ferrara.     The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most  positive. 

h  See  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  28.  34.  He  travelled  in  regionesRumaeas, 
A.  H.  839.  (A.  D.  1435,  July  27.)  torn.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  13. 

i  Busbequius  in  Legations  Turcica,  epist.  i.  p.  52.  Yet  his  respect- 
able authority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  marriages  of 
Amurath  II.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Asiatic, 
princess.  (Cantemir,  p.  83.  93.) 

k  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (1.  i.  c.  29.)  and  his  life  in 
Hanckius,  (de  Script.  Byzant.  p.  i.  c.  40.)    Chalcondyles  and  Ducas 
speak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazet's  chains. 
4  G  2 
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in  which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  har- 
monized by  success,  affected  the  character  of  gene- 
rosity. But  his  mind  was  insensibly  alienated  by 
the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet;  the  com- 
plaints of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were 
just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design 
of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph  to  Samar- 
cand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by 
digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul 
emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  restraint ;  and  in  his 
perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might 
be  invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigor- 
ous precaution.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous 
history  a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, a  king  of  Persia  ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned 
to  represent  the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt,  of 
the  Roman  Caesar.1"  But  the  strength  Death  of  Ba- 
of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  A  {j}26,1^ 
trial,  and  his  premature  death  might,  March  9. 
without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of 
Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead  ;  a  tear  and 
a  sepulchre  was  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  cap- 
tive who  was  delivered  from  his  power;  and  if 
Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign 
over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored  by  the  con- 
queror to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Term  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  ¥!££*■ rf 
Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  A-  D- ,403- 
was  in  the  hands  of  Timour  ;  his  armies  were  invin- 
cible, his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his  zeal 
might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  christian 
kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
land;  but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled 
between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia ; " 
and  the  lord  of  so  many  tomans,  or  myriads,  of  horse, 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople 
and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one  by  the  chris- 
tians, the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great  occa- 
sion, they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion,  to  act 
with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause  :  the 
double  straits  were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  they  separately  withheld  the  transports 
which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the 
pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and 
suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to 
retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory.  Soliman,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for  his  father 
and  himself;  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investi- 

1  Annates  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abulpharag. 
Dynast.  Cantemir,  p.  55. 

m  A  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed  in 
the  figure  of  a  cow's  hide  byMaximianor  Galerius  Ctesar.  Such  is  the 
fable  related  by  Eutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  421.  vers.  Pocock.)  The 
recollection  of  the  true  history  (Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  p.  147 — 150.) 
will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  orientals  of  the  ages 
which  precede  the  Hegira. 

n  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  25.)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the 
straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  nf  these 
events,  1  have  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the  Moguls, 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambassador  mentions 
this  hostile  union  of  the  christians  and  Ottomans.  (Vie  de  Timour, 
p.  96.) 
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ture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already 
held  by  the  sword  ;  and  reiterated  his  ardent  wish, 
of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor0  (either  John  or 
Manuel  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which 
he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and 
ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  from 
which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  soon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  com- 
pass :  a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa, 
marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
entering  Europe  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and, 
after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom, of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia 
and  Tartary.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary, 
danger  was  averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt :  the  honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin, 
attested  at  Cairo  the  supremacy  of  Timour  ;  and  a 
rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or  camclopard,  and  nine 
ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less 
astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his 
camp,  before  Smyrna,  meditates,  and  almost  accom- 
plishes, the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire."  Ti- 
mour was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  national 
honour  and  religions  zeal.  The  torrents  which  he 
had  shed  of  mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated 
only  by  an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels  ;  and  as 
he  now  stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best 
secure  his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the 
idols  of  China,  founding  moschs  in  every  city,  and 
establishing  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet.  The  recent  expulsion  of  the 
house  of  Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ; 
and  the  disorders  of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  revenge.  The  illustrious  Hongvou, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Angora;  and  his  grandson,  a 
weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his 
palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in 
the  civil  war/1  Before  he  evacuated  Anatolia, 
Timour  despatched  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numerous 
army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old  and  new  subjects, 
to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  pagan  Calmucks 
and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in 
the  desert ;  and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant, 
he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and  description  of 
the  unknown  regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish 
to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  preparations, 
the  emperor  achieved  the  final  conquest  of  Georgia; 
passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ; 
appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia;  and  slowly  returned 

'.  Since  the  name  of  CNV  kind  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of 
Koum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  54.) 
were  confounded  with  the  christian  lords  of  C-allipoli,  Thcssalonica, 
Uc.  under  the  title  of  Tekkvr,  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from  the 
genitive  tov  acvpiov.  (Cantemir,  p.  51.) 

P  Bee  Sherefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  4.  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  the 
road  to  China,  which  Arabshah  (lorn.  ii.  e.  33.)  paints  in  vague  and 
rhetorical  colours. 

q  Synopsis  Hint  Sinica;,  p.  74—70.  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Hela. 
t  ion*  del 'iicvenot,,  iJuhalde,  llist.de  la  Chine;  (torn.  I.  p.  SOT, 608.  folio 
'dition  ,i  and  for  the  Chronology  of  the  Chinese  enijiernrs,  DcGuigucs, 
Hut.  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p   71,  72. 
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to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and 
nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,1,  he 
displayed,  in  a  short  repose,  his  mag-  samarcand,1 
nificence  and  power ;  listened  to  the  Aj^j  ^°4- 
complaints  of  the  people  ;  distributed 
a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of 
palaces  and  temples  ;  and  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  presented  a 
suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the 
oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror's grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion 
as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of 
the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul, 
decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions, 
which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were 
cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the  plain 
was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of 
every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were 
courteously  invited  :  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the  royal 
banquet ;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe 
(says  the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ; 
since  even  the  casses,  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their 
place  in  the  ocean.9  The  public  joy  was  testified 
by  illuminations  and  masquerades  ;  the  trades  of 
Samarcand  passed  in  review  ;  and  every  trade  was 
emulous  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  mar- 
vellous pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar 
art.  After  the  marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified 
by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  re- 
tired to  the  nuptial  chambers  ;  nine  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed  ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls 
and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  con- 
temptuously abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed  :  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people 
were  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian 
of  Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty 
years  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy 
period  of  his  life  were  the  two  months  in  which  he 
ceased  to  exercise  his  power.  But  he  was  soon 
awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and  war. 
The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of 
China  :  the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran 
and  Touran  :  their  baggage  and  provisions  were 
transported  by  five  hundred  great  waggons,  and  an 
immense  train  of  horses  and  camels  ;  and  the  troops 

r  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  tee  Sherefeddin 
(I.  vi.  c.  1—30.)  and  Arabshah.  (torn.  ii.  c.  35—47.) 

>  Sherefeddin  (I.  vi.  c.  24.)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  sovereigns  of  Europe,  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  III. 
king-  of  Castile  :  and  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still 
extant.  (Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  I.  xix.  c.  II.  torn.  ii.  p.  32",  .130. 
Av.  rlissemcnt  i  I'HM  de  Timor  ISec,  p.  28-33.)  There  appears  like. 
wise  to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  Mogul  emperor 
■od  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  (Uistoire  de  France,  pax 
Velly  tt  Villaret,  torn.  xii.  p.  336.) 
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might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than 
six  months  were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey 
of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither 
age,  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter,  could  retard  the 
impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched  seventy-six 
parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital, 
and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death. 
His  death  on  the  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced 
rAadD°  uoy'  water>  accelerated  the  progress  of  his 
April  '•  fever ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  ex- 
pired in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five 
years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai. 
His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded  ; 
China  was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his 
decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an 
embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court 
of  Pekin/ 

Character  and  The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded 
merits   of   Ti-   the  east  and  west ;  his  posterity  is  still 

raour.  .  ,       ,  ,     .        .  .  .   ' 

invested  with  the  imperial  title  ;  and 
the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him 
almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  degree 
by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies." 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  ;  and 
his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to 
the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and 
exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave 
and  modest,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
language,  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to 
converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science  ;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours 
was  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  cor- 
rupted with  new  refinements."  In  his  religion,  he 
was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox, 
mussulman  ;*  but  his  sound  understanding  may 
tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  omens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrolo- 
gers, was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power, 
a  favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word 
of  the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled  ; 
but  his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the 
commands  of  anger  and  destruction  were  more 
strictly  executed  than  those  of  beneficence  and  fa- 
vour. His  sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour 
left  six  and  thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and 

t  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  a  curi. 
.ins  and  original  piece,  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Theve- 
not.)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which 
Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was-  in  the  year  1419,  that  they 
departed  from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in 
1422  from  Pekin. 

u  From  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  99.  The  bright  or  softer  colours  are 
borrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

x  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  04  squares  to  56 

fiieces  and  110  or  130  squares:  but,  except  in  his  court,  the  old  game 
las  been  thought  sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor  was 
rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject:  a  chess-player 
will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium  .' 


most  submissive  subjects  ;  and  whenever  they  de- 
viated from  their  duty,  they  were  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  bastonade,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  honour  and  command.  Per- 
haps his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  virtues  ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends 
and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules  of 
morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and 
learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment, 
to  increase  the  revenue,  without  increasing  the 
taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and 
immediate  recompence.  Timour  might  boast,  that, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous 
monarchy  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry 
a  purse  of  gold  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Such 
was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from  this  reform- 
ation he  derived  excuse  for.  his  victories,  and  a 
title  to  universal  dominion.  The  four  following 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to 
the  public  gratitude  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  con- 
clude, that  the  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  the 
scourge  than  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  1.  If 
some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions, 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy 
was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects  ;  but  whole  na- 
tions were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former. The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abomi- 
nable trophies,  by  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  human 
heads.  Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bag- 
dad, Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a 
thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or  utterly 
destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  ;  and 
perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled, 
if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the 
millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order.2  2.  His  most 
destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads  than  con- 
quests.     He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia, 

y  See  Sherefeddin,  1.  v.  c.  15.  25.  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  96.  p.  801. 
803.)  reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  who  almost  pre- 
ferred to  the  Koran  the  yasca,  or  law  of  Zingis  (cui  Deus  maledicat): 
nor  will  he  believe  that  Sharokh  had  abolished  the  use  and  authority 
of  that  pagan  code. 

z  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an 
anticipation  in  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which  in  a  single  note  (p.  558. 
note  b)  accumulates  near  300,000  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his 
cruelty.  Except  in  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  November,  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderation.  (White's  pre- 
face, p.  7.)  Yet  I  can  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  and 
still  more  in  the  editor,  of  the  Institutions. 
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Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia, 
without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  dis- 
tant provinces.  From  thence  he  departed  laden 
with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither  troops 
to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to  pro- 
tect the  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandon- 
ed them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggra- 
vated or  caused,  nor  were  these  evils  compensated 
by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  king- 
doms of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  pro- 
per field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn, 
as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his 
peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and  some- 
times blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror. 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges, 
his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master 
and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries 
were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  inquiry 
and  punishment ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  praise 
the  institutions  of  Timour,  as  the  specious  idea  of  a 
perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever  might  be  the 
blessings  of  his  administration,  they  evaporated 
with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to  govern,  was 
the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  ;a 
the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people.  A 
fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep. 
The  race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a 
hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not 
fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan. His  successors  (the  great  Moguls b)  ex- 
tended their  sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of 
Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  em- 
pire has  been  dissolved  ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi 
have  been  rilled  by  a  Persian  robber;  and  the 
richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a 
company  of  christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island 
in  the  northern  ocean. 
_.  .,  ,..        Far   different   was   the  fate  of  the 

Civil  wars  of  the 

sons  of  Bajazet,  Ottoman  monarchy.     The  massy  trunk 

A.  D.  1403— 1421.  .  .  ,    ,  J 

was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner 
did  the  hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  arose 
with  fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vegetation. 
When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had  evacuated  Ana- 
tolia, he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,  a  treasure, 
or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  overspread  with 
hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turk- 
man origin  ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were 
restored  to  the  emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  revenge, 
demolished  his  sepulchre  ;  and  his  five  sons  were 
ea^er,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume  the  remnant  of 

»  CoVfolt  the  last  cliapters  of  Sherefeddiu  and  Arahshah,  and  JYl.  <le 
Gflizoea,  (HM,  des  Hun*,  torn.  ir.  I.  xx.)  Fraser'n  History  of  Nadir 
Shah,  p.  1 — 02.  The  story  of  Timour's  di  •-< ■<  ndanti  is  imperfectly  told  ; 
and  the  second  and  third  parti  of  Shercfeddin  are  unknown. 

I  Sliah  Allnrn,  the  priaent  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from 
Tirnour,  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  fcon.  See  the  second  volume  of 
IAjw's  History  of  HiodosUo. 


2.  Isa; 


their  patrimony.  I  shall  enumerate  their  names  in 
the  order  of  their  age  and  actions.0  1. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the 
story  of  the  true  Mustapha,  or  of  an  impostor  who 
personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought  by  his 
father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora:  but  when  the 
captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his 
children,  Mousa  alone  could  be  found  ;  and  the 
Turkish  historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  are  persuaded  that  his  brother  was  con- 
founded among  the  slain.  If  Mustapha  escaped 
from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  concealed  twelve 
years  from  his  friends  and  enemies  ;  till  he  emerged 
in  Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party, 
as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet.  His  first 
defeat  would  have  been  his  last,  had  not  the  true, 
or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by  the  Greeks,  and 
restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Mahomet, 
to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind  seemed 
to  argue  his  spurious  birth  :  and  if,  on  the  throne 
of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
his  flight,  his  fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet, 
delivered  the  impostor  to  popular  contempt.  A 
similar  character  and  claim  was  asserted  by  several 
rival  pretenders  ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to  have 
suffered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha ;  and  these 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that 
the  Turkish  court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the 
death  of  the  lawful  prince.  2.  After 
his  father's  captivity,  Isad  reigned  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinope, 
and  the  Black  sea  ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dis- 
missed from  the  presence  of  Timour  with  fair  pro- 
mises and  honourable  gifts.  But  their  master  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous 
brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia  ;  and  the  final 
event  suggested  a  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of 
Moses  and  Jesus,  of  Isa  and  Mousa,  had  been 
abrogated  by  the  greater  Mahomet.  3.  3  soiiman, 
Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  lists  of  A.  D.  i4oa— uio. 
the  Turkish  emperors  :  yet  he  checked  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  after  their  departure, 
united  for  a  while  the  thrones  of  Adrianople  and 
Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  for- 
tunate :  his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency  ;  but 
it  was  likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  cor- 
rupted  by  intemperance  and  idleness.  He  relaxed 
the  nerves  of  discipline,  in  a  government  where 
either  the  subject  or  the  sovereign  must  continually 
tremble :  his  vices  alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
and  the  law;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  con- 
temptible in  a  prince  and  a  man,  was  doubly  odious 
in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet.  In  the  slumber  of  in- 
toxication he  was  surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa  ; 
and  as  he  fled  from  Adrianople  towards  the  Byzan- 
tine capital,  Soliman  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  a 
bath,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  ten  months. 

c  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha,  are 
related,  according  to  the  Turks  by  Demetrius  Cantemir,  (p.  68—82.) 
Of  the  Greeks,  Chalcondyles,  (I.  iv.  and  v.)  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c.  30—33.) 
and  Ducat,  (c.  13—27.)  the  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best  informed. 

d  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  26.  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is 
weighty  and  valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (Unknown  to  the  Turks) 
is  likewise  confirmed  by  Sherefcddin,  (1.  v.  c.  67.) 
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4.  Mousa, 


4.  The  investiture  of  Mousa  degraded 
a.  D.  i4io.  bim  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls  :  his 
tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  broken  militia  and 
empty  treasury  contend  with  the  hardy  and  veteran 
bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.  Mousa  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  palace  of  Boursa  ;  traversed  the 
Propontis  in  an  open  boat  ;  wandered  over  the 
Wallachian  and  Servian  hills  ;  and  after  some  vain 
attempts,  ascended  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  so 
recently  stained  with  the  blood  of  Soliman.  In  a 
reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  vic- 
torious against  the  christians  of  Hungary  and  the 
Morea;  but  Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  dis- 
position and  unseasonable  clemency.  After  resign- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the  superior  ascen- 

5.  Mahomet  I.  dant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  The 
A.  D.  1413— 1421.  fjnai  victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just 
recompence  of  his  prudence  and  moderation.  Be- 
fore his  father's  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Amasia,  thirty 
days'  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish 
frontier  against  the  christians  of  Trebizond  and 
Georgia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  es- 
teemed impregnable  ;  and  the  city  of  Amasia,e 
which  is  equally  divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on 
either  side  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  image  of  Bagdad. 
In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears  to  have  over- 
looked this  obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of 
Anatolia  ;  and  Mahomet,  without  provoking  the 
conqueror,  maintained  his  silent  independence,  and 
chased  from  the  province  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
Tartar  host.  He  relieved  himself  from  the  danger- 
ous neighbourhood  of  Isa  ;  but  in  the  contests  of 
their  more  powerful  brethren,  his  firm  neutrality 
was  respected  ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he 
stood  forth  the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate 
Soliman,  Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty, 
and  Romania  by  arms  ;  and  the  soldier  who  pre- 
sented him  with  the  head  of  Mousa,  was  re- 
warded as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and  country. 
The  eight  years  of  his  sole  and  peaceful  reign 
were  usefully  employed  in  banishing  the  vices  of 
civil  discord,  and  restoring  on  a  firmer  basis  the 
fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  His  last  care  was 
the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet  and  Ibrahim/ who 
Reign  of  Amu-  might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son  Amu- 
a  DraH2i— 1451  rat^  '  an(*  sucn  was  their  union  and 
Feb.  9.        prudence,  that  they  concealed  above 

forty  days  the  emperor's  death,  till  the  arrival  of 

e  Arabshah,  loc.  citat.  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  tab.  xvii.  p.  302.  Bus- 
beciiiius,  epist.  i.  p.  96,  97.  in  Itinere  C.  P.  et  Amasiano. 

f  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Greek. 
(Ducas,  c.  25.)  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey:  they 
content  themselves  with  the  administration  of  his  pious  foundations, 
are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  receive  two  annual  visits  from 
the  sultan.  (Cantemir,  p.  76.) 

g  See  Pachymer,  (1.  v.  c.  29.)  NicephorusGregoras,  (1.  ii.  c.  1.)  Shere- 
feddin,  (1.  v.  c.  57.)  and  Ducas,  (c.  25.)  The  last  of  these,  a  curious  and 
careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to  particular 
credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among  the  nations 
that  resorted  to  New  Phocaea,  he  mentions  the  English  (Ayj\nvoi);  an 
early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 

h  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phocaea,  or 
rather  of  the  Phocaeans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the 


his  successor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa.  A  new  war 
was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the  prince,  or  impostor, 
Mustapha  ;  the  first  vizir  lost  his  army  and  his 
head  ;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ihrahim,  whose  name 
and  family  are  still  revered,  extinguished  the  last 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed  the 
scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks, 

j.j        i    ui        i_    j  e   ii  *•  Re-union  of  the 

and  indeed  the  body  ot  the  nation,  ottoman  empire, 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  A-  D-  U2L 
the  empire  ;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often 
torn  asunder  by  private  ambition,  were  animated 
by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency  of  cohesion. 
Their  efforts  might  have  instructed  the  christian 
powers  ;  and  had  they  occupied,  with  a  confederate 
fleet,  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least 
in  Europe,  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated. 
But  the  schism  of  the  west,  and  the  factions  and 
wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the  Latins 
from  this  generous  enterprise  :  they  enjoyed  the 
present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  futurity ;  and 
were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve 
the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.  A  colony  of 
Genoese,^  which  had  been  planted  at  Phocaea  *»  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucrative 
monopoly  of  alum  ;!  and  their  tranquillity,  under 
the  Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Otto- 
mans, the  Genoese  governor,  Adorno,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath  ; 
and  undertook,  with  seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport 
him  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  sultan  and  five  hun- 
dred guards  embarked  on  board  the  admiral's  ship ; 
which  was  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest 
Franks.  His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands  ; 
nor  can  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity 
of  Adorno,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt 
before  him,  and  gratefully  accepted  a  discharge  of 
his  arrears  of  tribute.  They  landed  in  sight  of 
Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Italians, 
armed  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended  Amu- 
rath to  the  conquest  of  Adrianople  ;  and  this  venal 
service  was  soon  repaid  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
and  colony  of  Phocaea. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched   c,  ,     .  „ 

°  J  State  of  the 

at  the  request,  and  to  the  relief,  of  the   Greek  empire, 

r.         i  i-  •    r-*i.  *•*!    J*     A.  D.  1402-1425. 

Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  christians.11  But  a 
mussulman,  who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of 
persecution,  and  respected  the  holy  warfare  of 
Bajazet,  was  not  disposed  to  pity  or  succour  the 
idolaters  of  Europe.    The  Tartar  followed  the  impulse 

Geographical  Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French  translator,  M. 
Larcher,  (torn.  vii.  p.  299.) 

i  Phocaea  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52.)  among 
the  places  productive  of  alum;  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for 
the  second  the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by  Tour- 
nefort,  (torn  i.  lettre  iv.)  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  of 
Phocaea,  the  Genoese,  in  1459,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of 
Ischia.  (Ismael.  Bouillaud.ad  Ducam,  c.  25.) 

k  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity,  is 
our  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  349,  450.  oc- 
tavo edition,)  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  Alter  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
&c.  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits,  ad- 
mires, and  refuses  the  city  of  Constantine.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates 
in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history;  yet  his  pleasing  fictions  are 
more  excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 
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of  ambition  ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  Manuel 
abdicated  the  government,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather 
than  his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state 
might  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days ;  and 
after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he  ex- 
pected every  hour  the  news  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  rejoiced  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Manuel1  immediately 
sailed  from  Modon  in  the  Morea,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed  his  blind 
competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon 
introduced  to  his  presence ;  but  their  pride  was  fallen, 
their  tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just 
apprehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the 
Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Soliman  saluted  the 
emperor  by  the  name  of  father;  solicited  at  his 
hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania ;  and 
promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the 
most  important  places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  the  Black  sea.  The  alliance  of  Soli- 
man  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge 
of  Mousa :  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
sea  and  land  ;  and  unless  the  city  was  guarded  by 
some  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Greeks  must  have 
wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But,  instead  of 
prolonging  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  assist 
the  most  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress 
was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  Gallipoli : 
the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  transported  over  the 
Bosphorus ;  he  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
capital ;  and  his  successful  sally  was  the  first  step 
to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  The  ruin  was  sus- 
pended by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  con- 
queror: he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obliga- 
tions and  those  of  Soliman,  respected  the  laws  of 
gratitude  and  peace  ;  and  left  the  emperor  guardian 
of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
them  from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their  brother  Amu- 
rath.  But  the  execution  of  his  last  testament  would 
have  ofTended  the  national  honour  and  religion : 
and  the  divan  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the 
royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned  to  the 
custody  and  education  of  a  christian  dog.  On  this 
refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided  :  but 
the  age  and  caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  son  John  ;  and  they  unsheathed  a 
dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the 
true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained 
as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance 

1  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  ami  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath 
II.  Me  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70—95.)  and  the  three 
fireeks,  Chalcoudyles,  I'hranza,  ajid  Ducas,  who  is  still  superior  to  his 
rivals. 

m  The  Turkish  asper  'from  the  Greek  ao-rrpo\)  is,  or  was,  a  piece  of 
irhile  <t  silver  money,  at  present  much  dehavd,  but  which  was  former. 
ly  equivalent  to  th<-  .Mth  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or  sequin  ; 
and  the  300,000  aspcrs,  a  princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute,  may  be 
computed  at  2VXj|.  sterling.  |  Leunclav.  I'andect.  Turc.  p.  400—  408.) 


they  received  an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspcrs. m  At  the  door  of  his  prison,  Mus- 
tapha subscribed  to  every  proposal ;  and  the  keys 
of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe,  were  stipulated 
as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dis- 
missed the  Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  would  rather  answer  for  the  violation 
of  an  oath,  than  for  the  surrender  of  a  mussulman 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  emperor  was 
at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals ;  from  whom 
he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an 
injury  ;  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople." 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  Siege  of  Constan- 
city  of  the  Caesars,  attracted  from  Asia  Amurathll. 
a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to     AT-  D-  J*22- 

'  r  June  10 — 

the  crown  of  martyrdom  :  their  military  August  24. 
ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rich  spoils 
and  beautiful  females  ;  and  the  sultan's  ambition 
was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  prediction  of 
Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,0  who  ar- 
rived in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train 
of  five  hundred  disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if 
a  fanatic  could  blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assuran- 
ces. The  strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  Turks  ;  their  assaults  were 
repelled  by  the  sallies  of  the  Greeks  and  their  foreign 
mercenaries  ;  the  old  resources  of  defence  were  op- 
posed to  the  new  engines  of  attack  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  dervish,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven 
in  visionary  converse  with  Mahomet,  was  answered 
by  the  credulity  of  the  christians,  who  beheld  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,  walking  on  the 
rampart  and  animating  their  courage. p  After  a 
siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa 
by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by 
Greek  treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  a  guiltless  brother.  While  he 
led  his  janizaries  to  new  conquests  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  preca- 
rious respite  of  thirty  years.  Manuel 
sunk  into  the  grave;  and  John  Palaeologus  was 
permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  thousand  aspcrs,  and  the  dereliction  of 
almost  all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  first  merit 
must  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  sultans  ;  since,  in  human  life, 
the  most  important  scenes  will  depend  on  the  cha- 
ractor  of  a  single  actor.     By  some  shades  of  wisdom 

n  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  seethe  particular  aud  con- 
temporary  narrative  of  John  Cananus,  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Acropolita,  (p.  188 — 109.) 

o  Cantemir,  p.  80.  Cananus,  who  describes  Seid  Bechar  without 
naming  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  his 
amours  the  privilege  of  a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek 
nuns  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  his  disciples. 

p  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  mussulman 
saiut ,  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  BechflT? 


The  emperor 
John  Paleeolo- 
gus  I. 

A.  D.  1425. 
July  21— 

A.  D.  1448. 

October  31. 
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and  virtue,  they  may  be  discriminated  from  each 
other;  but,  except  in  a  single  instance,  a  period  of 
nine  reigns,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years, 
is  occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the 
death  of  Soliman,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  and 
active  princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects  with 
obedience  and  their  enemies  with  terror.  Instead 
of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio,  the  heirs  of 
royalty  were  educated  in  the  counsel  and  the  field: 
from  early  youth  they  were  intrusted  by  their  fathers 
with  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies ;  and 
this  manly  institution,  which  was  often  productive 
of  civil  war,  must  have  essentially  contributed  to  the 
discipline  and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Otto- 
mans cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs, the  descendants  or  successors  of  the  apostle 
of  God  ;  and  the  kindred  which  they  claim  with  the 
Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  appears  to  be 
founded  in  flattery  rather  than  in  truth. q  Their 
origin  is  obscure  ;  but  their  sacred  and  indefeasible 
right,  which  no  time  can  erase,  and  no  violence  can 
infringe,  was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan 
may  be  deposed  and  strangled  ;  but  his  inheritance 
devolves  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot :  nor  has  the  most 
daring  rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
lawful  sovereign. r  While  the  transient  dynasties 
of  Asia  have  been  continually  subverted  by  a  crafty 
vizir  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the 
camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish 
nation. 

Education  and  ^°  *ne  SP*"*  arjd  constitution  of  that 
discipline  of  the  nation,  a  strong  and  singular  influence 
may  however  be  ascribed.  The  pri- 
mitive subjects  of  Othman  were  the  four  hundred 
families  of  wandering  Turkmans,  who  had  followed 
his  ancestors  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Sangar  ;  and  the 
plains  of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  white 
and  black  tents  of  their  rustic  brethren.  Rut  this 
original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary 
and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion, 
language,  and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from  Erze- 
roum  to  Belgrade,  that  national  appellation  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first  and  most  honour- 
able inhabitants  ;  but  they  have  abandoned,  at  least 
in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  the  Turks  were  them- 
selves excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  honours; 
and  a  servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  was  raised 
by  the  discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  conquer, 
and  to  commands     From  the  time  of  Orchan  and 

q  See  Ricaut.  (1.  i.  c.  13.)  The  Turkish  sultans  assume  the  title  of 
khan.     Vet  Abulghazi  is  ignorant  of  his  Ottoman  cousins. 

r  The  third  grand  vizir  of  the  name  of  Kiuperli,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Salankanen  in  1691.  (Cantemir,  p.  382.)  presumed  to  say, 
that  all  the  successors  of  Soliman  had  beeu  fools  or  tyrants,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  abolish  the  race.  (IVlarsigli  Stato  Militare,  &c.  p.  28.)  This 
political  heretic  was  a  good  whig,  and  justified  against  the  French  am- 
bassador the  revolution  of  England.  (Mignot,  Hist,  des  Ottomans,  torn, 
iii.  p.  434.)  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular  exceptiou  of  con- 
tinuing offices  in  the  same  family. 


the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded  that 
a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  new  soldiers ;  and  that  such  soldiers 
must  be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among 
the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia,  became  the  perpetual  seminary  of  the 
Turkish  army  ;  and  when  the  royal  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tives was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhuman  tax, 
of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigor- 
ously levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  most  robust  youths 
were  torn  from  their  parents  ;  their  names  were  en- 
rolled in  a  book  ;  and  from  that  moment  they  were 
clothed,  taught,  and  maintained,  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. According  to  the  promise  of  their  appearance, 
they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa, 
Pera,  and  Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bashaws,  or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian 
peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  language  :  their  bodies 
were  exercised  by  every  labour  that  could  fortify 
their  strength ;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to 
run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the 
musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers 
and  companies  of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained 
in  the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order. 
The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and 
beauty,  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of 
agiamoglans,  or  the  more  liberal  rank  of  ichoglans, 
of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  palace, 
and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  In  four 
successive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white 
eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  darting 
the  javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while  those  of 
a  more  studious  cast  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Koran,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced  in  seniority  and 
merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  military, 
civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments:  the 
longer  their  stay,  the  higher  was  their  expectation  ; 
till,  at  a  mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sul- 
tan, and  were  promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  and  the  first  honours  of  the 
empire.'  Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy. 
The  ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  to  whose  bounty 
they  were  indebted  for  their  instruction  and  support. 
When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and  suffered  their 
beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfranchisement, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  important  office,  with- 
out faction  or  friendship,  without  parents  and  without 
heirs,  dependent  on  the  hand  which  had  raised  them 

s  Clialcondyles  (1.  v.)  and  Ducas  (c.  23.)  exhibit  the  rude  lineaments 
of  tlie  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  christian  children  into 
Turkish  soldiers. 

t  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  is  chiefly  borrow- 
ed from  Ricaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Stato  Militare  del* 
Imperio  Ottomano  of  count  Marsigli,  (in  Haya,  1732.  in  folio,)  and  a 
Description  of  the  Seraglio,  approved  by  Mr.  Greaves  himself,  a  curious 
traveller,  and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works. 
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from  the  dust,  and  which,  on  the  slightest  displea- 
sure, could  break  in  peaces  these  statues  of  glass, 
as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb.u 
In  the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  education,  their 
character  and  talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discerning 
eye :  the  man,  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  his  personal  merit;  and,  if  the  sovereign 
had  wisdom  to  choose,  be  possessed  a  pure  and  bound- 
less liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candidates 
were  trained  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of 
action  ;  by  the  habits  of  submission  to  those  of  com- 
mand. A  similar  spirit  was  diffused  among  the 
troops  ;  and  their  silence  and  sobriety,  their  patience 
and  modesty,  have  extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of 
their  Christian  enemies. *  Nor  can  the  victory  appear 
doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  discipline  and  exercise 
of  the  janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  inde- 
pendence of  chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new 
levies,  the  mutinous  temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder,  which  so  long 
contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 
T  .  The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the 

Invention  and  use  ■>         " 

of  gunpowder.  Greek  empire,  and  the  adjacent  king- 
doms, would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give 
them  a  decisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes. 
Such  a  weapon  was  in  their  hands  ;  such  a  discovery 
had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate. 
The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of 
salt-petre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a 
spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon 
observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were  com- 
pressed in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  aera  of  the  invention  and  ap- 
plication of  gunpowder  i  is  involved  in  doubtful 
traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may 
clearly  discern,  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  that  before  the  end 
of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and 
sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.2 
The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small  account;  none 
could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their  pre- 
vious or  superior  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  common 
improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  rela- 
tive power  and  military  silence.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the  trea- 
chery of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals  ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  weallh  to 
reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe, 
must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors  ;  and  it  was  pro- 

■  From  the  aeries  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  vizirs,  till  the  siege  of 
Vienna  [Marngli,  [»•  130  their  place  may  be  valued  at  three  yearn'  and 
a  :.  It  purchase. 

H,.-  entertaining  and  judicious  Utter"  of  Btubequiut. 

J  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  chemical  Eamyi 
contain  two  valuable  discourse*  on  the  discovery  and  compoiitioo  of 
guri|>ovt<!<  r. 

7.  On  this  subject  modem  testimonies  cannot  tie  trusted.  The  Origi- 
nal paaoagei  are  collected  by  Dacange.  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  f>7.'>. 
Hombarda  ,  Bat  in  the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  sound, 
6re,  and  effect,  that  seem  to  express  our  artillery,  may  be  faiily  intir- 


bably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople."  The  first 
attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general 
warfare  of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side 
who  were  most  commonly  the  assailants  ;  for  a  while 
the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed 
against  the  walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected 
only  to  resist  the  less  potent  engines  of  antiquity. 
By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  com- 
municated without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power; 
the  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of 
Asia  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European  was  con- 
fined to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the 
new  world.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of 
this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper,  will 
laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 
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Applications  of  the  eastern  emperors  to  the  popes. — 
Visits  to  the  tvest,  of  John  the  first,  Manuel,  and 
John  the  second,  Palaologus. — Union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  promoted  by  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  concluded  at  Ferrara  and  Florence. — 
State  of  literature  at  Constantinople. — Its  revival 
in  Italy  hy  the  Greek  fugitives. — Curiosity  and 
emulation  of  the  Latins. 

In  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  Erabassy'ofthe 
emperors,  their  friendly  or  hostile  as-  younger  Andro- 

'  J  l        mens  to  pope 

pect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins  Benedict  xn. 
may  be  observed  as  the  thermometer 
of  their  prosperity  or  distress;  as  the  scale  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barbarian  dynasties.  When  the 
Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen  at  the 
council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of 
Alexius  imploring  the  protection  of  the  common 
father  of  the  christians.  No  sooner  had  the  arms  of 
the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  sultan  from  Nice 
to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed,  or 
avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
schismatics  of  the  west,  which  precipitated  the  first 
downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul 
invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  lan- 
guage of  John  Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  throne  of  the  first  Pahcologus  was 
encompassed  by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies :  as 
long  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  suspended  over 
his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man pontilT;    and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger 

preted  of  the  old  engines  and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon 
at  Crecy,  the  authority  of  John  Villain  (Chron.  I.  xii.  c.  65.)  must  be 
weighed  against  the  silence  of  I'roissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antimiit. 
Italia:  medii  JEri,  torn.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  514,  515.)  has  produced  a 
decisive  passage  from  Petrarch,  (de  Kemediis  utriueque  Fortunes  Dia. 
lo^.)  who,  before  the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  nv. 
per  ram,  mine  communis. 

a  The  Turkish  cannon,  which   Dncai  (c  .'10  )  first    introduce!  before 

Belgrade  (A.  D.  I43fi.)  is  mentioned  by  Ctaicondylei  (I.  v.  p.  123.)  in 
I42'2,  at  the  si< -^c  of  Constantinople. 
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his  faith,  his  virtue,  and  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  decease  of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  the 
purity  of  their  creed :  the  elder  Andronicus  neither 
feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ;  in  his  last  distress 
pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition  ;  nor  could 
he  decently  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  ortho- 
dox declarations  of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the 
younger  Andronicus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his  temper 
and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the 
Turks,  admonished  him  to  seek  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual alliance  with  the  western  princes.  After  a 
separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent, 
the  monk  Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  pope  Bene- 
dict the  twelfth  ;  and  his  artful  instructions  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  the  great 
-,  domestic*     "  Most  holy  father,"  was 

The  arguments  .  * 

for  a  crusade  and  he  commissioned  to  say,  "  the  emperor 
is  not  less  desirous  than  yourself  of  a 
union  between  the  two  churches  :  but  in  this  deli- 
cate transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  own 
dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The 
ways  of  union  are  two-fold  ;  force,  and  persuasion. 
Of  force,  the  inefficacy  has  been  already  tried ; 
since  the  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire,  without 
subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  method 
of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent. 
A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  unity  of  belief,  but  on  their 
return,  what  would  be  the  use,  the  recompence  of 
such  agreement?  the  scorn  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation.  Yet 
that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  general 
councils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ; 
and  if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is 
because  the  eastern  churches  were  neither  heard 
nor  represented  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For  this 
salutary  end,  it  will  be  expedient,  and  even  neces- 
sary, that  a  well-chosen  legate  should  be  sent  into 
Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and,  with 
their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
But  at  this  moment,"  continued  the  subtle  agent, 
"  the  empire  is  assaulted  and  endangered  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  Anatolia.  The  christian  inhabitants  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and 
religion  ;  but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  empe- 
ror are  insufficient  for  their  deliverance :  and  the 
Roman  legate  must  be  accompanied,  or  preceded, 
by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels,  and 
open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre."  If  the  suspi- 
cious Latins  should  require  some  pledge,  some  pre- 
vious  effect   of  the  sincerity   of  the   Greeks,  the 

a  This  curious  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  by  Odoricus  Raynaldus,  in  his  Continuation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronius.  (Romae,  1646—1677.  in  ten  volumes  in  folio.)  I 
have  contented  myself  with  the  Abbe  Fleury,  (Hist.  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  xx.  p.  1 — 8.)  whose  abstracts  I  have  always  found  to  be  clear, 
accurate,  and  impartial. 

b  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious;  and  moderator, 
as  synonymous  to  rector,  gubernator,  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  even 
Ciceronian,  Latinity,  winch  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of 
Ducange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 


answers  of  Barlaam  were  perspicuous  and  rational. 
"  1.  A  general  synod  can  alone  consummate  the 
union  of  the  churches ;  nor  can  such  a  synod  be 
held  till  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the  Ma- 
hometan yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a 
long  series  of  oppression  and  injury:  they  must  be 
reconciled  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  effec- 
tual succour,  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and 
arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the 
union.  3.  If  some  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies 
should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks  however 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  the  Turks  are  the 
common  enemies  of  the  christian  name.  The  Arme- 
nians, Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  attacked  ; 
and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French  princes 
to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  defence  of  reli- 
gion. 4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of 
pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the 
powers  of  the  west  to  embrace  a  useful  ally,  to  up- 
hold a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the  confines  of 
Europe ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish 
arms  with  the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive 
Greece."  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  demands, 
of  Andronicus,  were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately 
indifference.  The  kings  of  France  and  Naples  de- 
clined the  dangers  and  glory  of  a  crusade  :  the  pope 
refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles 
of  faith  :  and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of 
the  Latin  emperor  and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use 
an  offensive  superscription  ;  "  To  the  moderator*  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who  style  themselves 
the  patriarchs  of  the  eastern  churches."  For  such 
an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less  propitious 
could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Benedict  the 
twelfth0  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples, 
and  immersed  in  sloth  and  wine  :  his  pride  might 
enrich  with  a  third  crown  the  papal  tiara,  but  he 
was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral  office. 
After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  Negociatiaa  of 
while  the  Greeks  were  distracted  by  SSrt wUh 
intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  A-  D-  ,348- 
to  agitate  a  general  union  of  the  christians.  But  as 
soon  as  Cantacuzene  had  subdued  and  pardoned 
his  enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  at  least  to 
extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks  into  Eu- 
rope, and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  mus- 
sulman  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin 
interpreter,  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman 
court,  which  was  transplanted  to  Avignon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years; 
they  represented  the  hard  necessity  which  had  urged 
him   to  embrace  the    alliance  of    the  miscreants, 

c  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of  the 
bark,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Haec  inter,  vino  madidus,  a?vo 
gravis,  acsoporifero  rore  perfusus,  jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jamsomno 
praeceps,  atque  (utinam  solus)  ruit  ....  Heu  quanto  felicius  patrio 
terram  sulcasset  aratro,  quam  scalmnm  piscatorium  ascendisset.  This 
satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Bene, 
diet  XII.  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphsand  Ghibelines,  by 
papists  and  protestants.  (See  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  dePetrarque,  torn.  i. 
p.  259.  ii.  not.  xv.  p.  13—16.)  He  gave  occasion  to  the  saying,  Bibamus 
papaliter. 
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and  pronounced  by  Lis  command  the  specious  and 
edifying  sounds  of  union  and  crusade.  Pope 
Clement  the  sixth/  the  successor  of  Benedict,  re- 
ceived them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  acknow- 
ledged the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused 
his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  dis- 
played a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an 
attendant  of  the  empress  Anne.e  If  Clement  was 
ill  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed 
however  the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince, 
whose  liberal  hand  distributed  benefices  and  king- 
doms with  equal  facility.  Under  his  reign  Avignon 
was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  :  in  his  youth  he 
had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and 
the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber,  of  the  pope,  was 
adorned,  or  polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female 
favourites.  The  wars  of  France  and  England  were 
adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise  ;  but  his  vanity  was 
amused  by  the  splendid  idea  ;  and  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the 
ministers  of  the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  emperor  and  the  nuncios  admired 
each  other's  piety  and  eloquence :  and  their  frequent 
conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises  and 
promises,  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and 
neither  could  be  deceived.  "  I  am  delighted,"  said 
the  devout  Cantacuzene,  "  with  the  project  of  our 
holy  war,  which  must  redound  to  my  personal  glory, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of  Christendom. 
My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies 
of  France :  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treasures, 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common  cause  ;  and 
happy  would  be  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words  are  insuffi- 
cient to  express  the  ardour  with  whieh  I  sigh  for 
the  re-union  of  the  scattered  members  of  Christ. 
If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present 
my  sword  and  my  neck  :  if  the  spiritual  phoenix 
could  arise  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the  pile, 
and  kindle  the  flame  with  rny  own  hands."  Yet 
the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that  the 
articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churches 
had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation 
of  the  Latins :  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbi- 
trary steps  of  the  first  Palaeologus  ;  and  firmly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  never  submit  his  conscience 
unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
"  The  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  he,  "  will 
not  allow  the  pope  and  myself  to  meet  either  at 
Rome  or  Constantinople  ;  but  some  maritime  city 
may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  to 
unite  the  huhops,  and  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of 
the  east  and  west."     The  nuncios  seemed  content 


Be     the   original   Lives   of  Clement    VI.    in   Murotori  ;    (Script. 
Bcrum  lulicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  660—  'mu.j  Mttteo  Villain,  (Chron. 

I.  iii.  c.  43.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  IMS.)  who  style*  liini,  iriolto 
ca»allarc«<o,  poco  religioso;  Fleury  (Hist.  Bcclet,  torn.  xx.  i>.  126,) 
anrl  Hi.-  Vie  it  Petnrqne,  'torn.  ii.  p.  42 — 15.)  The  Abbe  cie  S.ide 
treats  lurn  with  the  most  indulgence  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as 
a  print. 

-    \\rr  name   'most   protahly  corrupted)  was  Zampca.     She  had  ar. 
contained  and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople, 


with  the  proposition ;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon 
overthrown  by  the  death  of  Clement,  and  the  differ- 
ent temper  of  his  successor.  His  own  life  was 
prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister;  and, 
except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  inca- 
pable of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the 
state.f 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  Treatyof  John 
that  pupil,  John  Palaeologus,  was  the  Pal«olngiis  I. 
best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  VI. 
and  to  obey,  the  shepherd  of  the  west.  A-  D  1355- 
His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was  baptized  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Latin  church :  her  marriage  with  An- 
dronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel, 
and  of  worship,  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to 
her  country  and  religion  ;  she  had  formed  the  in- 
fancy of  her  son,  and  she  governed  the  emperor, 
after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  stature,  was  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  man.  In  the  first  year  of  his  deliver- 
ance and  restoration,  the  Turks  were  still  masters 
of  the  Hellespont ;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in 
arms  at  Adrianople  ;  and  Palaeologus  could  depend 
neither  on  himself  nor  on  his  people.  By  his  mo- 
ther's advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he 
abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church  and  state ; 
and  the  act  of  slavery ,g  subscribed  in  purple  ink, 
and  sealed  with  the  (/olden  bull,  was  privately  in- 
trusted to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of  the 
treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Inno- 
cent the  sixth  and  his  successors,  the  supreme 
pontiffs  of  the  Roman  and  catholic  church.  The 
emperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  reverence 
their  legates  and  nuncios ;  to  assign  a  palace  for 
their  residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and 
to  deliver  his  second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of 
his  faith.  For  these  condescensions  he  requires  a 
prompt  succour  of  fifteen  galleys,  with  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,  to  serve 
against  his  christian  and  mussulman  enemies.  Pa- 
laeologus engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  peo- 
ple the  same  spiritual  yoke;  but  as  the  resistance  of 
the  Greeks  might  be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the 
two  effectual  methods  of  corruption  and  education. 
The  legate  was  empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant 
benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  creed  of  the  Vatican  :  three  schools  were 
instituted  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople 
in  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire, 
was  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail 
in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  force,  Pahcologus 
declares  himself  unworthy  to  reign  ;  transferred  to 
the  pope  all  regal  and  paternal  authority;  and  in- 
vests   Innocent   with    full    power  to   regulate   the 

where  her  prudence  erudition,  and  politeness,  deserved  the  praises  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.  (Cantacuzen.  I.  i.  c.  42.) 
f  See  this  whole  negotiation  iii  Cantacuzene,  (I.  iv.  c.  B.)  who,  amidst 

the  praises  and  virtues  whieh  he  bestows  on  himself,  reveals  the  uneasi- 
ness of  a  guilty  conscience. 

g  Scthe  ignominious  treaty  in  Flelirv,  (Hist.  Kccles.  p.  151  — 154.) 
from  Kaynaldus,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archives.  It  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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family,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  of  his 
son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither 
executed  nor  published  :  the  Roman  galleys  were 
as  vain  and  imaginary  as  the  submission  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  secrecy,  that  their 
sovereign  escaped  the  dishonour  of  this  fruitless 
humiliation. 

Visitofjoh„Pa.  Thc  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms 
jffoiogus  to  Ur.  s00n  burst  on  his  head  ;  and,  after  the 

uau  V.  at  Rome, 

A.  D.  1369.      loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  he 

October  13,  6tc.  ,  ,   .      ,  .  .,, '   ..  . 

was  enclosed  in  his  capital,  the  vassal 
of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the  miserable  hope 
of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  this 
abject  state,  Palaeologus  embraced  the  resolution 
of  embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope  ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  who  had  ever  visited  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  west,  yet  in  them  alone  he  could  seek  conso- 
lation or  relief:  and  with  less  violation  of  his 
dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  After  a  long  absence,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  ;  Urban  the  fifth,11  of  a  mild  and 
virtuous  character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Greek  prince  ;  and,  within  the  same 
year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican 
the  two  imperial  shadows  who  represented  the 
majesty  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  In  this 
suppliant  visit,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  and  formal 
submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed  ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged, 
as  a  true  catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
this  purification  he  was  introduced  to  a  public 
audience  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  Urban,  in  the 
midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflexions,  de- 
voutly kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the 
mouth,  of  thc  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high  mass 
in  his  presence,  allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of 
his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palaeo- 
logus was  friendly  and  honourable  ;  yet  some  differ- 
ence was  observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  east 
and  west ;*  nor  could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the 
rare  privilege  of  chanting  the  gospel  in  the  rank  of 
a  deacon.k     In  favour  of  his  proselyte,  Urban  strove 

h  See  the  two  first  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  (in  Muratori,  Script. 
Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  623.  635.)  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Spondanus  (torn.  i.  p.  573.  A.  D.  1369.  No.  7.)  and  Raynaldus, 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  223,  224.)  Yet,  from  some  variations, 
I, suspect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  magnifying  the  genuflexions  of 
Pala?oIogus. 

i  Paullo  minus  quam  si  fuisset  imperator  Romanorum.  Yet  his 
title  of  imperator  Grsecorum  was  no  longer  disputed.  (Vit.  Urban  V. 
p.  623.) 

k  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  them  only 
on  Christmas-day.  On  all  other  festivals  these  imperial  deacons  were 
content  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and  the 
corporal.  Yet  the  Abbe  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  merits  of 
Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper  day, 
(A.  D.  1368.  November  1.)  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems  to  affix 
a  just  value  on  the  privilege,  and  the  man.  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii. 
p.  735.) 

1  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in 
bosco  (Mattheo  Villani,  I.  xi.  c.  79.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xv.  p.  746.)  sug. 
gists  the  English  word  Hawkicood,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous 


to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king,  and  thc 
other  powers  of  the  west ;  but  he  found  them  cold 
in  the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels.  The  last  hope  of  the  emperor  was 
in  an  English  mercenary,  John  Hawkwood,1  or 
Acuto,  who  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  the  white 
brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ; 
and  incurred  a  just  excommunication  by  shooting 
his  arrows  against  the  papal  residence.  A  special 
licence  was  granted  to  negociate  with  the  outlaw, 
but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood  were  un- 
equal to  the  enterprise  ;  and  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage, perhaps,  of  Palaeologus  to  be  disappointed  of 
a  succour  that  must  have  been  costly,  that  could 
not  be  effectual,  and  which  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous."1 The  disconsolate  Greek"  prepared  for  his 
return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by  a  most 
ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
he  had  borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury ; 
but  bis  coffers  were  empty,  his  creditors  were  im- 
patient, and  his  person  was  detained  as  the  best 
security  for  the  payment.  His  eldest  son  Androni- 
cus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly 
urged  to  exhaust  every  resource ;  and,  even  by 
stripping  the  churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from 
captivity  and  disgrace.  But  the  unnatural  youth 
was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased 
with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor ;  the  state  was 
poor,  the  clergy  were  obstinate ;  nor  could  some 
religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of 
his  indifference  and  delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect 
was  severely  reproved  by  the  piety  of  his  brother 
Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortgaged  all  that 
he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  fa- 
ther, and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible 
for  the  debt.     On  his  return  to  Con-    H        , 

His     return    to 

stantinoplc,  the  parent  and  king  dis-  Constantinople, 
tinguished  his  two  sons  with  suitable 
rewards  ;  but  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  slothful 
Palaeologus  had  not  been  improved  by  his  Roman 
pilgrimage  ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid 
of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily 
forgotten  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.0 

Thirty    years    after    the   return    of  visit  of  the  em. 
Palaeologus,   his   son   and   successor,     Peror  Mauuel 
Manuel,   from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  west.     In  a 
preceding  chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with 

countryman.  (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglican,  inter  Scriptores 
Cambdeni,  p.  184.)  After  two  and  twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat,  he 
died,  in  1394,  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such 
honours  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch.  (Muratori, 
Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  212—371.) 

m  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  from 
France  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360.  Yet  the  ex- 
clamation of  Muratori  (Annali,  torn.  xii.  p.  197.)  is  rather  true  than 
civil.  '*  Ci  mancava  ancor  questo,  rhe  dopo  essere  calpestrata  I'ltalia 
da  tanti  masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed  Ungheri,  venissero  fin  dall'  Iughliterra 
nuovi  cania.  finire  di  divorarla." 

n  Chalcondyles,  I.  i.  p.  25,  26.  The  Greek  supposes  his  journey  to 
the  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  of  the 
national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
Palaeologus  departed  irom  Italy,  valde  bene  consolatus  et  conlentus. 
(Vit.  Urban  V.  p.  623.) 

o  His  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept.  25,  1373, 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  241.)  leaves  some  intermediate  eera  for  the 
conspiracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicus. 
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Bajazct,  the  violation  of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or 
blockade  of  Constantinople,  and  the  French  succour 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Boucicault.p 
By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latin 
powers  ;  but  it  Mas  thought  that  the  presence  of  a 
distressed  monarch  would  draw  tears  and  supplies 
from  the  hardest  barbarians  ;q  and  the  marshal  who 
advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  reception,  of  the 
Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks  ;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was  safe  and 
open  :  Italy  received  him  as  the  first,  or  at  least 
as  the  second,  of  the  christian  princes  ;  Manuel  was 
pitied  as  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  prevented  that  pity 
from  sinking  into  contempt.  From  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even  the  duke  of 
Milan,  a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and 
honourable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions/ 
to  the  court  of  On  the  confines  of  France51  the  royal 
a  r?Di4oo  officers  undertook  the  care  of  his  per- 
June3;  son,  journey,  and  expenses;  and  two 
thousand  of  the  richest  citizens,  in  arms  and  on 
horseback,  came  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Charen- 
ton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  At  the 
gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  attended  by 
his  princes  and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with 
a  cordial  embrace.  The  successor  of  Constantine 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  and  mounted 
ou  a  milk-white  steed,  a  circumstance,  in  the 
French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance  ;  the 
white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and,  in  a  late  visit,  the  German  emperor, 
after  a  haughty  demand  and  a  peevish  refusal,  had 
been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a  black 
courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre  ;  a 
succession  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the 
banquet  and  the  chace,  were  ingeniously  varied  by 
the  politeness  of  the  French,  to  display  their  mag- 
nificence, and  amuse  his  grief:  he  was  indulged  in 
the  liberty  of  his  chapel  ;  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  were  astonished,  and  possibly  scandal- 
ized, by  the  language,  the  rites,  and  the  vestments, 
of  bis  Greek  clergy.  But  the  slightest  glance  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  must  teach  him  to  de- 
spair of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  unfortunate 
Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals, 
continually  relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity: 
the  reins  of  government  were  alternately  seized  by 
his  brother  and  uncle,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  whose  factious  competition  prepared  the 
miseries  of  civil  war.  The  former  was  a  gay  youth, 
dissolved  in  luxury  and  love  :  the  latter  was  the  fa- 

P  Memoires  "le  Boucicault,  p.  i.  c.  36,  36. 

■i  ill*  journey  into  tbe  wetA  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe 
reluctantly,  noticed  by  Chalcondylca  (I.  ii.  c.  44— .'j0.)  and  Ducas, 
(c.  14.; 

I  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  406.  John  QsMUZO  WW  the 
first  and  most  powerful  duke  of  Milan.  His  connexion  willi  Bajaztt 
i*  attested  by  n  ill— id;  and  he  contributed  to  nave  and  deliver  the 
French  captive*  of  Nicopoln. 

•  I  *  ii, e  reeeptioa  of  Manuel  at  Pari*.  see  Ipcmduirn,  (Annal. 
F.ccle».  torn.  i.  p.  f77f»,  677.  A.  It.  1400.  No.  b.)  who  quotes  Juvenal  del 
l,'r«un.  and  the  monk  of  St.  Uenyi ,  and  Villaret.  (Hist,  de  France, 
torn.  xii.  p.  Ml — M4.)  who  quotes  nobody,  according  to  the.  last 
f*»hion  of  tlie  French  writers. 


ther  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been 
ransomed  from  Turkish  captivity  ;  and,  if  the  fear- 
less son  was  ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more 
prudent  Burgundy  was  content  with  the  cost  and 
peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When  Manuel  had 
satiated  the  curiosity,  and  perhaps  fatigued  the 
patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to 
the  adjacent  island.     In  his  progress       ,  ^    ,    ,, 

J  r      °  of  England, 

from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at  a.  d.  1400. 
Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the 
prior  and  monks  of  St.  Austin ;  and,  on  Black- 
heath,  king  Henry  the  fourth,  with  the  English 
court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  his- 
torian,) who,  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and 
treated  in  London  as  emperor  of  the  east.1  But  the 
state  of  England  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  design 
of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary 
sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered  :  tbe 
reigning  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  am- 
bition was  punished  by  jealousy  and  remorse  :  nor 
could  Henry  of  Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or 
forces  from  the  defence  of  a  throne  incessantly 
shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He  pitied, 
he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the 
cross,  it  was  only  to  appease  his  people,  and  per- 
haps his  conscience,  by  the  merit  or  semblance  of 
this  pious  intention."     Satisfied,  how-     ... 

r  His  return  to 

ever,  with  gifts  and  honours,  Manuel         Greece, 

j    j.      t>      •  j         ct  A.  D.  1402. 

returned  to  Pans  ;  and,  alter  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  the  west,  shaped  his  course 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice, 
and  patiently  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment 
of  his  ruin  or  deliverance.  Yet  he  had  escaped  the 
ignominious  necessity  of  offering  his  religion  to 
public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  great  schism  :  the  kings,  the  nations, 
the  universities,  of  Europe,  were  divided  in  their 
obedience  betweeen  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avig- 
non ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals. 
His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee  ; 
but  he  passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or 
deserving,  the  plenary  indulgence  which  abolished 
the  guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful.  The 
Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this  neglect ;  ac- 
cused him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ ;  and 
exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon 
the  obstinate  schismatic." 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  k  know 
Greeks  beheld  with  astonishment  and  ledge  and  de- 
terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigra-    scr,p  l0 

t  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  England,  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from 
a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  (de  Gratis  illustrious,  p.  14.)  C.  P.  Impcralor,  diu 
variisc|iie  et  horrendis  paganorum  insultibus  coarctalus,  ut  pro  eisdem 
resistentiam  triumphalem  pcrquireret  Anglorum  Regem  visitare  decre- 
vil,  &c.  Ilex  (says  Walsiogham,  p.  364.)  nobili  apparatu  .  .  .  suscepit 
(ut  decuit)  tantum  Heroa,  duxitrjue  Londonias,  et  per  multos  dies 
exhibuit  gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  solvens,  et  eum  respiciens 
tanto  fastigio  donativis.    lie  repeats  the  same  in  bis  Upodigma  Neustriae, 

ii  Shakspearc  begins  and  ends  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  with  that 
prince's  vow  of  a  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem. 

i  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politica,  A.  I).  1391  —  1478. 
published  by  Martin  Crusius.  (Turco  Graecia,  p.  1—43.)     The  image 
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tion  that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the 
unknown  climates  of  the  west.  The  visits  of  their 
last  emperors  removed  the  veil  of  separation,  and 
they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presumed  to  brand 
with  the  name  of  barbarians.  The  observations  of 
Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have 
been  preserved  by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the 
times  :y  his  scattered  ideas  I  shall  collect  and 
abridge  :  and  it  may  be  amusing  enough,  perhaps 
instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  ancient 
and  modern  state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.  I. 
Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chalcon- 
dyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna 
to  the  ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography) 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartessus,  and 
the  Pyrenaean  mountains.2  The  soil,  except  in  figs 
and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful ;  the  air  is  salu- 
brious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust  and 
healthy  ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited 
with  the  calamities  of  pestilence  or  earthquakes. 
After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Germans  are  the 
most  numerous  of  nations  ;  they  are  brave  and 
patient,  and  were  they  united  under  a  single  head, 
their  force  would  be  irresistible.  By  the  gift  of  the 
pope  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  Roman  emperor;*  nor  is  any  people  more  de- 
voutly attached  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Latin  patriarch.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country 
is  divided  among  the  princes  and  prelates  ;  but 
Strasburgh,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and 
equal  laws,  according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage, of  the  whole  community.  The  use  of 
duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot,  prevails  among 
them  in  peace  and  war  ;  their  industry  excels  in  all 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is 
now  diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world. 
II.  The  kingdom  of  France  is  spread 

of  France ;  „       D  ,         ,    . 

above  fifteen  or  twenty  days  journey 
from  Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
British  ocean ;  containing  many  flourishing  cities, 
and  among  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  king,  which 
surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  ;  the  most 
powerful  are  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy, 
of  whom  the  latter  possesses  the  wealthy  province 
of  Flanders,  whose  harbours  are  frequented  by  the 

of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  probably  a 
work  of  sculpture. 

y  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark,  that 
lie  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was  an 
Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  his  numerous 
digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  himself;  and  his 
editor  Leunclavius,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p. 
474.)  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his  descriptions  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  see  I.  ii.  p.  36,  37.  44 — 50. 

z  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalcondyles. 
In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook,  Herodotus,  (1.  ii. 
c.  33.)  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (Herodote  de  Larcher,  torn.  ii. 
p.  219,  220.)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these  modern 
Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 

a  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have 


of  England. 


ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and  the  more 
remote,  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and  opu- 
lent people  :  and  their  language  and  manners, 
though  somewhat  different,  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  Italians.  Vain  of  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories  over  the  Saracens, 
and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  Oliver  and 
Rowland  ;b  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the 
western  nations ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been 
recently  humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their 
wars  against  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  island.  III.  Britain,  in  the 
ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
Flanders,  may  be  considered  either  as  one  or  as 
three  islands  ;  but  the  whole  is  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  by  the  same  manners,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar government.  The  measure  of  its  circumference 
is  five  thousand  stadia  :  the  land  is  overspread  with 
towns  and  villages  :  though  destitute  of  wine,  and 
not  abounding  in  fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile  in  wheat 
and  barley,  in  honey  and  wool  ;  and  much  cloth  is 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  In  populousncss 
and  power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  London,0  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  cities  of  the  west.  It  is  situate  on  the 
Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  falls  into  the  Gallic  sea ;  and  the 
daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  affords  a  safe  entrance 
and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  The  king 
is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aristocracy  ; 
his  principal  vassals  hold  their  estates  by  a  free  and 
unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits 
of  his  authority  and  their  obedience.  The  kingdom 
has  been  often  afflicted  by  foreign  conquest  and 
domestic  sedition  ;  but  the  natives  are  bold  and 
hardy,  renowned  in  arms  and  victorious  in  war. 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  from 
the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks ; 
the  use  of  the  long-bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive 
advantage  of  the  English.  Their  language  bears  no 
affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  continent:  in  the  habits 
of  domestic  life,  they  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  of  France  ;  but  the  most  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their  dis- 
regard of  conjugal  honour  and  of  female  chastity. 
In  their  mutual  visits,  as  the  first  acts  of  hospitality, 
the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  ;  among  friends  they  are  lent  and 
borrowed  without  shame  ;  nor  are  the  islanders 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequences."1     Informed  as  we  are  of  the 

scorned  to  dignify  the  German  'Pnf  with  the  titles  of  Ba<r<\€v?  or 
AuT-oKpaTwp  'Pwnatwv,  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of  Chal. 
condyles;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject,  by 
the  proper,  though  humble,  namesof  'EXAni/es.and  BatnXei/?  'EWtivcoi'. 

b  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  fourteenth  century 
into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
knights  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed  in 
the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excused,  since 
the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  national  historians,  have  inserted  the  fables  of 
archbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 

c  Aovdivti  .  .  .  .  de  re  iroXir  dvva/j.ei  re  npoexovtra  tcov  ev  rrj  vticrut 
ravrtj  7racrii]v  7ro\6a>v,  o\{3io  re  Kat  rij  a\\tj  evdatnovty.  oviefj-ia?  raw 
Trpor'eenrepav  \enrofxevr\.  Even  since  the'  time  of  Fitzstephen,  (the 
twelfth  century,)  London  appears  to  have  maintained  this  pre-eminence 
of  wealth  and  magnitude  ;  and  her  gradual  increase  has,  at  least,  kept 
pace  with  the  general  improvement  of  Europe. 

d  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Kvu  (osculor,  and  in  utero  gero)  be 
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customs  of  old  England,  and  assured  of  the  virtue 
of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile  at  the  credulity,  or 
resent  the  injustice,  of  the  Greek,  who  must  have 
confounded  a  modest  salute e  with  a  criminal 
embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may 
teach  an  important  lesson ;  to  distrust  the  accounts 
of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and  to  suspend  our 
belief  of  every  tale  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  character  of  man.f 
indifference  of  After  bis  return,  and  the  victory  of 
Manuel  towards    Timour,  Manuel  reigned  many  years 

the  Latins  p  . 

ad.  in  prosperity  and  peace.     As  long  as 

the  sons  of  Bajazet  solicited  his  friend- 
ship and  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  national  religion  ;  and  his  leisure  was  employed 
in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its 
defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  am- 
bassadors at  the  council  of  Constances  announces 
the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin  church  ;  the  conquest  of  the  sultans,  Ma- 
homet and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  emperor  to  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almost 
tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the  fifth  ascended 
without  a  rival  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  letters  and  embassies  was  , 

His  negociations, 

a.  D.  revived  between  the  east  and  west. 
Ambition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on 
the  other,  dictated  the  same  decent  language  of 
charity  and  peace  :  the  artful  Greek  expressed  a 
desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian  princesses  ; 
and  the  Roman,  not  less  artful,  despatched  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  com- 
pany of  noble  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics.  Yet  under  this 
mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive  that  all 
was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  re- 
treated ;  alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his 
ministers;  and  escaped  from  an  importunate  pres- 
sure by  urging  the  duty  of  inquiry,  the  obliga- 
tion of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs  and 
bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at 
a  time  when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of 
his  capital.  From  a  review  of  the  public  transac- 
tions it  will  appear,  that  the  Greeks  insisted  on 
three  successive  measures,  a  succour,  a  council, 
and  a  final  re-union,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the 
second,  and  only  promised  the  first,  as  a  conse- 
quential and  voluntary   reward  of  the  third.     But 


equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Chalcondylcs  can  leave  no 
douht  of  DM  meaning  and  mistake,  'n.  4(y.j 

«  Erasmus  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
English  fa«hion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure, 
from  whence,  however,  be  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 

f  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives 
among  the  old  Britons,  a*  it  is  supposed  hy  C*sar  and  Dion,  (Dion 
Cassms,  I.  Ixii.  torn.  ii.  p.  1007. )  with  Keimar's  judicious  annotation. 
The  Arreini  of  Otaheite,  vi  certain  at  first,  is  Ix.couie  less  risible  and 
scandal., ii-,  hi  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  manners  of  thai 
gr  ntle  and  amorous  people. 

ir  See  LcROurt,  Hist,  an  Connie  it  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  570.  and  for 
the  ecclfiutkai  history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondanus,  the 
BiUiotheqne  of  Dupio,  torn.  xn.  and  twenty-first  and  twenty. second 
volumes  of  the  History,  or  rather  the  Continuation,  of  Fleury. 


we  have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  „!•  private  mo- 
the  most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  tives- 
as  he  explained  them  in  a  private  conversation  with- 
out artifice  or  disguise.  In  his  declining  age,  the 
emperor  had  associated  John  Palaeologus,  the  second 
of  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  he 
devolved  the  greatest  part  of  the  authority  and 
weight  of  government.  One  day,  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  historian  Phranza,h  his  favourite  cham- 
berlain, he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor 
the  true  principle  of  his  negociations  with  the  pope.* 
"  Our  last  resource,"  said  Manuel,  "  against  the 
Turks  is  their  fear  of  our  union  with  the  Latins,  of 
the  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  who  may  arm  for 
our  relief  and  for  their  destruction.  As  often  as  you 
are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  this  danger 
before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council ;  consult  on 
the  means  ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  convoca- 
tion of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend  either  to 
our  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument.  The  Latins 
are  proud  ;  the  Greeks  are  obstinate  ;  neither  party 
will  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  attempt  of  a  perfect 
union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the  churches, 
and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians."  Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson, 
the  royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in 
silence  ;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza) 
casting  his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse  : 
"  My  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince  ; 
but,  alas  !  our  miserable  age  does  not  afford  scope 
for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit  might 
have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors  ;  but 
the  present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a 
cautious  steward  of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  lofty  expectations  which 
he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Mustapha ;  and  much 
do  I  fear,  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of 
our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate 
our  downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and  authority 
of  Manuel  preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  the  coun- 
cil ;  till,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated 
his  career,  dividing  his  precious  mov- 
ables among  his  children  and  the  poor,  his  physi- 
cians and  his  favourite  servants.  Of  his  six  sons,k 
Andronicus  the  second  was  invested  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a  leprosy  soon 
after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians  and  its 
final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  inci- 
dents had  restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to 
the  empire ;  and  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  Ma- 


h  From  his  early  youth,  George  Phranza,  or  Phranzes,  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace  ;  and  Hanckius  (de  Script.  Byzant. 
p.  i.  c.  40.)  has  collected  his  life  from  Lis  own  writings.  He  was  no 
more  than  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who 
recommended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  successor:  Imprimis 
vero  liunc  Phranzen  tihi  commendo,  qui  ministravit  mihi  fideliteret 
diligenter.  (Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  I.)  Yet  the  emperor  John  was  cold,  and 
lie  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

i  Sic  Phranzes,  I.  ii.  c.  13.  While  so  many  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
original  are  extant  in  the  lihrariesof  Rome,  Milan,  the  Eseurial,  &c.  it 
is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  we  should  he  reduced  to  the 
Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  James  Pontanus,  (ad  calcem  Theophylact. 
Bimocatts:  Ingolstadt,  1004.)  so  deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegance. 
(Fabric.  Bibliot  Gr»c.  torn.  vi.  p.  CIS— 020.) 

k  See  DnctDge,  Fam.  Byzatit.  p.  243—  248. 
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nuel  had  fortified  the  narrow  isthmus  of  six  miles1 
with  a  stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  blast 
of  the  Ottomans  :  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theo- 
dore and  Constantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas  ;  but 
they  wasted  in  domestic  contests  the  remains  of 
their  strength  ;  and  the  least  successful  of  the  rivals 
were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the  Byzan- 
tine palace. 

Zeal  of  John  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel, 

Pal*A°DUS  "'  John  Palaeologus  the  second,  was  ac- 
1425—1437.  knowledged,  after  his  father's  death, 
as  the  sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a 
new  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Trebizond : 
beauty  was  in  his  eyes  the  first  qualification  of  an 
empress ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm 
assurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  di- 
vorce, he  would  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the 
throne  to  his  brother  Constantine.  The  first,  and  in 
truth  the  only,  victory  of  Palagologus,  was  over  a 
Jew,1"  whom,  after  a  long  and  learned  dispute,  he 
converted  to  the  christian  faith  ;  and  this  moment- 
ous conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of 
uniting  the  east  and  west;  and,  regardless  of  his 
father's  advice,  listened,  as  it  should  seem  with  sin- 
cerity, to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the  pope  in  a  ge- 
neral council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This  dangerous 
project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  fifth,  and 
coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till, 
after  a  tedious  negociation,  the  emperor  received  a 
summons  from  the  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  charac- 
ter, the  independent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  the 
catholic  church. 

Corruption  of  The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and 
the  Latin  church,  conquered  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom ;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer ;  and  his 
sacred  character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms 
which  they  found  so  keen  and  effectual  against  the 
civil  magistrate.  Their  great  charter,  the  right  of 
election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals,  evaded  by 
trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reversionary 
grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary 
reservations."  A  public  auction  was  instituted  in 
the  court  of  Rome:  the  cardinals  and  favourites 
were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations  ;  and  every 
country  might  complain  that  the  most  important  and 

1  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilion,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  3800 
orgyiae,  or  toises,  of  six  Greek  feet,  (Phranzes,  1.  i.  c.  38.)  which  would 
pioduce  a  Greek  mile  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  toises, 
which  is  assigned  by  D'Anville  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles 
are  commonly  reckoned  for  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  bee  the  Travels 
of  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 

ra  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it 
were  voluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide  :  which  the  emperor  parries  with 
a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  &c.  (Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  12.  a  whole  chapter.) 

n  In  the  treatise  delle  Materia  Beneficiarte  of  Fra- Paolo,  (in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  of  his  works,)  the  papal  system  is 
deeply  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and  her  religion  be 
annihilated,  this  golden  volume  may  still  survive,  a  philosophical  his- 
tory, and  a  salutary  warning. 

o  Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  left  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteen 
4   H 


valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the  heads 
of  aliens  and  absentees.     During  their  residence  at 
Avignon,  the  ambition  of  the  popes  subsided  in  the 
meaner  passions   of  avarice0    and   luxury;    they 
rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tributes  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  ;  but  they  freely  tolerated  the  im- 
punity of  vice,  disorder,  and  corrup- 
tion.    These  manifold  scandals  were  a.  b.' 
aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the      137t-1429- 
west,  which  continued  above  fifty   years.      In  the 
furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of 
the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed  ;  and  their  preca- 
rious situation  degraded   their  authority,  relaxed 
their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants  and  ex- 
actions.    To  heal  the  wounds,  and  re-   „       .,   „„. 

,.  ,  „    ,      ■  Council  of  Pisa, 

store  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the      a.  d.  1409. 
synods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  p  were     °f  %?"*' 
successively  convened ;  but  these  great      1414— 1418. 
assemblies,  conscious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to 
vindicate  the  privileges  of  the  christian  aristocracy. 
From   a  personal   sentence    against  two    pontiffs, 
whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged 
sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of  Con- 
stance proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  Roman  supremacy  ;  nor  did  they  separate  till 
they  had  established  the  authority,  above  the  pope, 
of  a  general  council.     It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the 
government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  such  as- 
semblies should  be  held  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meeting. 
By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  next  con- 
vocation at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded  ;  but  the  bold 
and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  council         fR 
of  Basil q  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the         a.  d.' 

..„.    t-i  •>./.,  1431  —  1443. 

reigning  pontiff,  Eugenius  the  fourth. 
A  just  suspicion  of  his  design  prompted  the  fathers 
to  hasten  the  promulgation  of  their  first  decree,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  church  militant  on  earth 
were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  christians,  without  excepting  the  pope  ; 
and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dissolved, 
prorogued,  or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deli- 
beration and  consent.  On  the  notice  that  Eugenius 
had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  they  ven- 
tured to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  cen- 
sure, the  contumacious  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
After  many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  Theiropposition 
repentance,  they  finally  declared,  that,  to  Eugenius  iv. 
unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty  days, 
he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal 

millions  of  gold  florins,  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John  Villani,  (I.  Xi.  c.  20.  in  Mura- 
tori's  Collection,  torn.  xiii.  p.  765.)  whose  brother  received  the  account 
from  the  papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  sterling 
in  the  fourteenth  century  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 

p  A  learned  and  liberal  protestant,  M.  Lenfant,  has  given  a  fair  history 
of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto  ; 
but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except  in  the  account 
of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

q  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  are  preserved 
in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free  city, 
conveniently  situate  on  the  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of  the 
neighbouring  and  confederate  Swiss.  In  1459,  the  university  was 
founded  by  pope  Pius  II.  (^Eneas  Sylvius,)  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  council.  But  what  is  a  council,  or  a  university,  to  the  presses  of 
Froben  and  the  studies  of  Erasmus? 
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and  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  ju- 
risdiction over  the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest, they 
assumed  the  government  of  Avignon,  annulled  the 
alienation  of  the  sacred  patrimony,  and  protected 
Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their 
boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of 
the  first  monarchs  of  Christendom :  the  emperor 
Sigismond  declared  himself  the  servant  and  pro- 
tector of  the  synod  ;  Germany  and  France  adhered 
to  their  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of 
Eugenius  ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at 
the  same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects, 
submission  was  his  only  choice:  by  a  most  humili- 
ating bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and  rati- 
fied those  of  the  council ;  incorporated  his  legates 
and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body  ;  and  seemed 
to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lature. Their  fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the 
east;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that  Sigismond 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan/ 
who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with 

robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.     The 

wifhtheGredks,    fathers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of 

1434— 1437       reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 

Bohemians,  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  emperor  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with  an  as- 
sembly which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  western 
nations.  Palaeologus  was  not  averse  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  introduced  with 
due  honours  into  the  catholic  senate.  But  the  choice 
of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
since  he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps,  or  the  sea  of 
Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the  synod  should 
be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy,  or 
at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of 
this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated :  it  was 
agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred  persons/ 
to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats1 for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy  ; 
and  in  his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten 
thousand  ducats,  with  three  hundred  archers  and 
some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople. 
The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the 
preliminary  expenses;  and  the  embarkation  was 
prepared  at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and 
delay. 


This    Turkish    embassy,  attested    only    by    Crantzius,  is    related 
s,  A.  D.  1433.  No.  2J.  torn, 
i    p.  S24. 


with  *irae  doubt  by  the  aiiuali.it  Spondanus, 


Syropulus,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  exceeded 
the  real  numbers  of  the  < fern  MM  laity  which  afterwards  attended  the 
'rnperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  specified  by  tbe great 
• '  i  l'-urch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in  this  negotiation  of 
the  pope  (p.  9.)  were  more  than  they  rould  hope  or  want. 

t  I  use  indifferently  the  words  ducat  and  Jlnrin,  which  derive  their 
names,  the  former  from  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repub. 
hi-  of  llnrence.  These  (fold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and  value  to 
one  third  of  the  English  (fiiinea. 

o  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  lss|  Greek 
epistle  or  declamation  of  OeufgB  of  Trebizond,  who  advises  the  em- 
peror to  preset  l.ugcriius  and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the 
schismatic  assembly  of  Basil,  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who 


In  his  distress  the  friendship  of  Pa-  ,  u   „  ,    , 

"  John  PalaeolnjMis 

la'ologus  was  disputed  by  the  ecclesi-   embarks  in  the 

...  -    .,  .      .    -.         pope's  gal  leys, 

astical  powers  of  the  west;  but  the  a.  d  1437, 
dexterous  activity  of  a  monarch  pre-  Nov'  4" 
vailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  inflexible  temper 
of  a  republic.  The  decrees  of  Basil  continually 
tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope, 
and  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the 
church.  Eugenius  was  impatient  of  the  yoke;  and 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  might  afford  a  decent  pre- 
tence for  translating  a  rebellious  synod  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence  of  the  fathers 
was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps  :  Savoy  or  Avignon, 
to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctance,  were  de- 
scribed at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules ;"  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
were  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of  a  long  naviga- 
tion ;  they  were  offended  by  a  haughty  declaration, 
that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the  old 
heresy  of  the  Greeks."  On  the  side  of  Eugenius, 
all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful :  and 
he  invited  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his 
presence  the  schism  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the 
eastern,  church.  Ferrara,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable  interview ; 
and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft,  a 
surreptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred 
the  synod,  with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian 
city.  Nine  galleys  were  equipped  for  this  service 
at  Venice,  and  in  the  isle  of  Candia ;  their  diligence 
anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil :  the  Roman 
admiral  was  commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy ;y  and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have 
encountered  each  other  in  the  same  seas  where 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for 
the  possession  of  his  person,  Palaeologus  hesitated 
before  he  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous 
experiment.  His  father's  advice  still  dwelt  on  his 
memory:  and  reason  must  suggest,  that  since  the 
Latins  were  divided  among  themselves,  they  could 
never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded 
the  unseasonable  adventure ;  his  advice  was  im- 
partial, since  he  adhered  to  the  council ;  and  it  was 
enforced  by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German 
Cycsar  would  nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire  of  the  west.1  Even  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe 


had  conspired  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  beyond  the  Alps; 
01  ufMioi  (says  he)  ae  nai  rrji/  /ie-ru  cm/  avvoiov  efw  ™»  'HpcucAcifov 
•jiiXwk  nai  nepa  Vaitipuiv  efufuvm.  Was  Constantinople  unprovided 
with  a  map? 

x  Syropulus  (p.  26—31.)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of  hie 
countrymen;  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  declaration, 
could  neither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  council. 

y  Condolmieri,  the  Pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared, 
/in  opiafioi/  txci  Tiapa  tiw  IIiittu  tun  iroi\c/irt<"1  oirov  n»  f'PJ)  T"  «"t- 
cpya  th?  ZvvoAnv,  Km  e.  ,Wn"ri  kcltim]  Ka't  uQavinr).  The  naval 
orders  of  the  synod  were  less  peremptory,  and,  till  the  hostile  srpiad- 
rons  appeared,  both  parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the 
Greeks. 

*  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palseoloprus  (p.  3fi  )  and  the  last 
advice  of  Sigismond,  (p.  .'.7.)  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  iur  irmed 
of  his  friend's  death;  had  he  known  it  sooner,  he  would  have  rttdrueJ 
home,  (p.  79.)  , 
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to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend. 
Amurath  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was 
apprehensive  of  the  union,  of  the  Christians.  From 
his  own  treasures,  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  Byzantine  court ;  yet  he  declared  with  seeming 
magnanimity,  that  Constantinople  should  be  secure 
and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of  her  sovereign.*  The 
resolution  of  Palaeologus  was  decided  by  the  most 
splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises:  he 
wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of  danger 
and  distress ;  and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambigu- 
ous answer  the  messengers  of  the  council,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  embarking  in  the  Roman 
galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  more 
susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  he  trembled  at  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension, 
that  his  feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  ortho- 
dox brethren,  would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land 
by  the  power  and  numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He 
yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  flattering  as- 
surance, that  he  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle  of 
nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his 
brother  of  the  west,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  kings. b  The  five  cross-bearers,  or  dignita- 
ries, of  St.  Sophia,  were  bound  to  attend  his 
person  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great  ecclesiarch  or 
preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,0  has  composed  a  free 
and  curious  history  d  of  the  false  union.e  Of  the 
clergy  that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
emperor  and  the  patriarch,  submission  was  the  first 
duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful  virtue.  In  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  metro- 
politan titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and 
Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  rank.  Some  monks 
and  philosophers  were  named  to  display  the  science 
and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church :  and  the  service 
of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  of 
singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their 
genuine  or  fictitious  deputies  ;  the  primate  of 
Russia  represented  a  national  church,  and  the 
Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  spiritual  empire.     The  precious  vases 

a  Pliranzes  himself,  though  from  different  motives,  was  of  the  advice 
of  Amurath.  (I.  ii.  c.  i3.)  Utinam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam  fuisset,  si 
tantas  offensiones  et  detrimenta  paritura  erat.  This  Turkish  embassy 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropulus;  (p.  58.)  and  Amurath  kept  his 
word.  He  might  threaten,  (p.  125.  219.)  but  he  never  attacked,  the 
city. 

b  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 
these  hopes  to  his  favourites:  ToiauTriv  ir\npo<poptav  axi"*'"  tjXwife 
kcu  dta  tov  nawa  etfappei  eXeuttepuxrai  ty\v  €K.n\r]a-iav  aito  7rn?  airorG- 
Oeio-ric  nurov  dovKeia?  irapa  tov  flao-iXeuis,  (p.  92.)  Yet  it  would  have 
been  iiilricult  for  him  to  have  practised  the  lessons  of  Gregory  VII. 

c  The  christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  calen- 
dar. In  modern  Greek,  jrouAoc,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  ends 
of  words:  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse  his 
changing  into  Sguropulus  (Sguros,  fuscus)  the  Syropulus  of  his  own 
manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  ex- 
traction? 

d  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the 
year  1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecclesiarch  had 
abdicated  his  office,  (sectioxii.  p.  330 — 350.)  His  passions  were  cooled 
by  time  and  retirement;  and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he 
is  never  intemperate. 

e  Vera  historia  unionis  non  vera inter  Grcecoset  Latinos,  (Hagce 
Comitis,  1660,  in  folio,)  was  first  published  with  a  loose  and  florid 
4  H  2 


of  St  Sophia  were  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
that  the  patriarch  might  officiate  with  becoming 
splendour ;  whatever  gold  the  emperor  could  pro- 
cure, was  expended  in  the  massy  ornaments  of  his 
bed  and  chariot  ;f  and  while  they  affected  to  main- 
tain the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they 
quarrelled  for  the  division  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
the  first  alms  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  John  Palaeologus,  with  a  nu- 
merous train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius, 
and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church  and 
state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and 
oars,  which  steered  through  the  Turkish  straits  of 
Gallipoli  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.s 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  na-  Hjs  triumpiia.1 
vigation  of  seventy-seven  days,  this  en£y^t  ]^ce' 
religious  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Feb.  9. 
Venice ;  and  their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy 
and  magnificence  of  that  powerful  republic.  In  the 
command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augustus  had 
never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  subjects  as 
were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent 
state.  Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  he 
received  the  visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adora- 
tion, of  the  doge  and  senators.11  They  sailed  in  the 
Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  twelve  stately 
galleys  :  the  sea  was  overspread  with  innumerable 
gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the  air  resounded 
with  music  and  acclamations  ;  the  mariners,  and 
even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and 
in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants,  the  Roman  eagles 
were  blended  with  the  lions  of  St.  Mark.  The  tri- 
umphal procession,  ascending  the  great  canal, 
passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  the 
eastern  strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  populousness  of  a 
city,  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.' 
They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with 
which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  an  hospitable  entertainment  of 
fifteen  days,  Palaeologus  pursued  his  journey  by 
land  and  water  from  Venice  to  Ferrara  :  and,  on 
this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatican  was  tempered 
by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dig-  into  Ferrara, 
nity  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.     He         Feb-  28 

version,  by  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  The 
zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of  his  style  ; 
but  he  is  excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the  councils. 

f  Syropulus  (p.  63.)  simply  expresses  his  intention  W  oi™  won- 
wevwv  ev  iTaAoi?  fieyat  fiaaiXev;  7rap'  eKeivwv  vo/jh^oito  ;  and  the  Latin 
of  Creyghton  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his  florid  paraphrase.  Ut  pompa 
circumducts  noster  Imperator  Italiae  populis  aliquis  deauratus  Jupi. 
ter  crederetur,  aut  Croesus  ex  opulenta  Lydia. 

g  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  I  will 
observe  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  fourth  section,  (p.  07—100.)  and 
that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene  before 
the  reader's  eye. 

h  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Pharanzeswas  in  Peloponnesus  ;  but  he 
received  from  the  despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account  of  the  honour- 
able reception  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  both  at  Venice  and  Fer- 
rara, (Dux  ....  sedentem  Imperatorem  adorat,)  which  are  more 
slightly  mentioned  by  the  Latins,  (1.  ii.  c.  14—16.) 

i  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  Ambassador  (Me- 
moires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  I.  vii.  c.  18.)  at  the  sight  of  Venice, 
abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  first  aud 
most  splendid  of  the  christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Constantinople 
at  Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  87.) 
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made  his  entry  on  a  black  horse  ;  hut  a  milk-white 
steed,  whose  trappings  were  embroidered  with  golden 
eagles,  was  led  before  him;  and  the  canopy  was 
borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the  sons 
or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a 
sovereign  more  powerful  than  himself.1  PahTologus 
did  not  alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  :  the  pope  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  refused  his  proffered  genuflection  ;  and, 
after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the  emperor  to 
a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost 
equal,  had  been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  latter  was  saluted 
bv  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of  union  and  charity  : 
nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  submit  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  western  primate.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  was 
claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  alleging  that  his  predecessors 
had  not  assisted  in  person  at  Nice  or  Chalcedon, 
that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient  precedents 
of  Constantine  and  Mareian.  After  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
church  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  nations  ; 
that  the  solitary  chair  of  St.  Peter  should  be  raised 
the  first  of  the  Latin  line  ;  and  that  the  throne  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  va- 
cant seat  of  the  emperor  of  the  west.1 

.,   ,  ,  But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had 

Counril  of  the  .  J 

»;r«-<rks  and  La-  given  place  to  a  more  serious  treaty, 
and  Florence™  tne  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
A<>t  8— S  Journey'  with  themselves,  and  with  the 
a  D.  1439.  pope.  The  artful  pencil  of  his  emis- 
sanes  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous 
state ;  at  the  head  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of 
Europe,  obedient  at  his  voice,  to  believe  and  to  arm. 
The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal  synod  of  Fer- 
rara  betrayed  his  weakness  ;  and  the  Latins  opened 
the  first  session  with  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were  the  subjects  or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pon- 
tiff. Except  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the 
potentates  of  the  west  condescended  to  appear  in 
person,  or  by  their  ambassadors;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the 
dignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally 
concluded  by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  truce  or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till 


k  Nicholas  1 1  f .  of  F.ste  reigned  for  forty. eight  ycars.f  A.  T).  1393 — 
1441.)  and  was  lord  of  Ferrari,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Rovigo,  and 
f'ommai  hio.  See  his  Life  in  Muratori.  (Auticlnta  Estensc,  torn.  ii.  p. 
169-401.] 

1  The  tatin  vulvar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses 
of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves, 
aad  tbeir  bearat ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except  hy  the 
purple  colour,  and  his  diadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top.  illody 
de  bram*  Illustrious,  p.  31.)  V>t  mother  spectator  confesses,  that  the 
f.re.k  fnhion  was  pin  grave-  t  pin  digna  than  the  Italian.  (Vespasiano, 

I  1  il    Edges    IV.  in  .Muratori,  torn    xxv.  p.  261.) 

m  For  the  emperor's  hunting,  see  Syropulns,  [n,  143,  114.  191.)  The 
pop*  had  v:nt  him  eleven  miserable  hacks  ;  hut  hehought  a  strong  and 
swift  tiorv:  that  came  from  Russia.  The  name  of  janizarien  may  sur- 
prise :  bat  the  name,  rattier  than  the  institution,  had  passed  from  the 
Ottoman  to  the  Byzantine  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  age  of 
the  empire. 


Palaeologus  could  expect  from  the  consent  of  the 
Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopular 
union  ;  and  after  the  first  session,  the  public  pro- 
ceedings were  adjourned  above  six  months.  The 
emperor,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and 
janizaries,  fixed  his  summer  residence  at  a  pleasant 
spacious  monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara  ;  forgot, 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  the  distress  of  the 
church  and  state  ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the 
game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
marquis  or  the  husbandman.™  In  the  mean  while, 
his  unfortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  exile  and  poverty ;  for  the  support  of 
each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was  assigned  of 
three  or  four  gold  florins  ;  and  although  the  entire 
sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long 
arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  or 
policy  of  the  Roman  court."  They  sighed  for  a 
speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented 
by  a  triple  chain:  a  passport  from  their  superiors 
was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara;  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send 
back  the  fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment 
awaited  them  at  Constantinople:  excommunication, 
fines,  and  a  sentence,  which  did  not  respect  the  sa- 
cerdotal dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked 
and  publicly  whipped.0  It  was  only  by  the  alterna- 
tive of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be 
persuaded  to  open  the  first  conference  ;  and  they 
yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from 
Ferrara  to  Florence  the  rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This 
new  translation  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity  ; 
the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the  fidelity  of 
the  marquis  might  be  suspected  ;  the  mercenary 
troops  of  the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and 
as  they  occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger  that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  bishops,  explored  their  way  through  the  unfre- 
quented paths  of  the  Apennine.0 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time 
and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil 
rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of  Euge- 
nius :  the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism, 
and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the  fifth,  who 
was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  a  hermit,  and  a 
pope  ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  re- 
claimed by  his  competitor  to  a  favourable  neutrality 
and  a  firm  attachment.  The  legates,  with  some  re- 
spectable members,  deserted  to  the  Roman  army, 
which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation  : 


n  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that  instead  of  provi- 
sions, money  should  he  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  per- 
sons of  honourable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  ail 
addition  of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  the  patriarch, 
and  twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despot,  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the 
first  month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
reckon  ahove  200  Greeks  of  every  condition.  (Syropulus,  p.  104,  105.  i 
On  the  20th  of  October  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months;  in 
April-1439,  of  three  ;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  (p.  172.  226.  271.) 

o  Syropulus  (p.  141,  142.  204,  221.)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 

p  The  wars  of  Italy  are  most  clearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Muratori.  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropulus, 
( p.  I4,r).)  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope 
in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  hy  the  acts  to 
have  heen  somewhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 
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the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine 
bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy  :q 
while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce  the 
subscriptions  of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals, 
two  patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops, 
and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious  orders. 
After  the  labour  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of 
twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks.  Four 
principal  questions  had  been  agitated  between  the 
two  churches:  1.  The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
the  communion  of  Christ's  body.  2.  The  nature  of 
purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  And,  4. 
The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten 
theological  champions  :  the  Latins  were  supported 
by  the  inexhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian  : 
and  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were 
the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces.  We 
may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of  human 
reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which 
might  innocently  vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age 
and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second,  both 
parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  purgation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  faithful ; 
and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by  elemental 
fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  few  years 
might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the  spot  by  the 
disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  appeared  of 
a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind  ;  yet  by  the 
orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected 
as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs  ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons  ;  a  vague 
allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  oc- 
casional convenience.  The  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk 
much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  in  the 
sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  Latin  addition 
of  filioque  was  subdivided  into  two  questions,  whe- 
ther it  were  legal,  and  whether  it  were  orthodox. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast  on  this 
subject  of  my  own  impartial  indifference  ;  but  I 
must  think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  supported 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
against  adding  any  article  whatsoever  to  the  creed 
of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople.1  In  earthly 
affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly 
of  legislators  can  bind  their  successors  invested  with 
powers  equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of 
inspiration  must  be  true  and  unchangeable  :  nor 


q  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the 
council  of  Basil.  The  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That 
extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  all  the  absent 
bishops  of  the  west,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its 
decrees. 

r  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  to  sally  from 
this  strong  fortress,  (p.  178.  193.  195.  202.  of  Syropolus.)  The  shame 
of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  with  filioque  in  the  Nicene  creed.  A  palpable 
forgery  !  (p.  173  ) 

o  'il<s  eioi  (said  an  eraiuent  Greek)  oTay  e<?  vaov  eice\0ia  Aorii/nif  ov 


should  a  private  bishop,  or  a  provincial  synod,  have 
presumed  to  innovate  against  the  judgment  of  the 
catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the  doctrine, 
the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless  :  reason  is 
confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  deity;  the  gos- 
pel, which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent;  the  various 
texts  of  the  fathers  might  be  corrupted  by  fraud 
or  entangled  by  sophistry  ;  and  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin 
saints.s  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither 
side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents.  Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  rea- 
son, and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a 
clear  and  more  perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to 
our  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and  monks  had  been 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form  of  mys- 
terious words  ;  their  national  and  personal  honour 
depended  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  ;  and 
their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by 
the  acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Negociations 
dust  and  darkness,  the  pope  and  empe-  witl>  the  Greeks. 
ror  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  could 
alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview  ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by 
the  arts  of  private  and  personal  negociation.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age 
and  infirmities  ;  his  dying  voice  breathed  the  coun- 
sels of  charity  and  concord,  and  his  vacant  be- 
nefice might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy. 
The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops 
of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was 
prompted  and  recompensed  by  their  speedy  promo- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the 
first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and 
eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  if 
the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his 
country,'  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare 
example  of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court- 
favour  by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compli- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors, 
the  emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the  general 
situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops, 
and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority  and 
example.  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  their  persons  in  those  of  the  Latins  ;  an  epis- 
copal treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  ducats,  was 
soon  exhausted  :u  the  hopes  of  their  return  still  de- 
pended on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of 
Rome:  and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their 
arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted 
as  a  favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe."  The 
danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excuse 


■npooKvvui  riva  Tbiv  eneicre  ayiuiv,  eTrei  outie  ivwpt^u  rtva.  (Syropnlns, 
p.  109.)  See  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217,  218.  2-52,  253.  273.) 

t  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bessarion  in  Syropulus,  (p. 
257.)  who  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  fairly 
praises  the  virtues  of  the  Latins. 

u  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Ducas,  (c.  31.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three  old 
gowns,  &c.  By  teaching  one  and  twenty  years  in  bis  monastery,  Bi-s- 
sarion  himself  had  collected  forty  gold  florins;  but  of  these,  the  arch- 
bishop had  expended  twenty-eight  in  his  voyage  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  remainder  at  Constantinople.  (Syropulus,  p.  127.) 

x  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they 
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some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation;  and  it  was 
insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should 
resist  the  consent  of  the  east  and  west,  would  be 
abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to  the  revenue  or  jus- 
tice of  the  Roman  pontiff.'  In  the  first  private 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was 
approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members  ;  but  the  live  cross-bearers  of  St.  Sophia, 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqua- 
lified by  ancient  discipline  ;  and  their  right  of  vot- 
ing was  transferred  to  an  obsequious  train  of  monks, 
grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The  will  of  the 
monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile  unanimity, 
and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to  speak 
their  own  sentiments  and  those  of  their  country. 
Demetrius,  the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice, 
that  he  might  not  be  witness  of  the  union  ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  perhaps  his  pride  for 
Ids  conscience,  disclaimed  all  communion  with  the 
Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion 
and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  creed.3  In  the  treaty 
between  the  two  nations,  several  forms  of  consent 
were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins, 
without  dishonouring  the  Greeks:  and  they  weighed 
the  scruples  of  words  and  syllables,  till  the  theolo- 
gical balance  trembled  with  a  slight  preponderance 
in  favour  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  agreed,  (I  must 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader,)  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as 
from  one  principle  and  one  substance  ;  that  he  pro- 
ceeds by  the  Son,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  sub- 
stance, and  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  by  one  spiration  and  production.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  return  home  ;  that  he  should 
annually  maintain  two  galleys  and  three  hundred 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  that  all 
the  ships  which  transported  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  that  port ;  that  as 
often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should  fur- 
nish ten  galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months  ; 
and  that  he  should  powerfully  solicit  the  princes 
of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  occasion  for  land- 
forces, 
icusenius  d.-.  The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same 
^v'Mw.'*'  dav'  were  marked  by  the  deposition 
June2J.  fJf  Eugenius  at  Basil;  and,  at  Flo- 
rence, by  his  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
In  the  former  synod,  (which  he  styled  indeed  an 
assembly  of  daemons,)  the  pope  was  branded  with 

had  subscribed  the  art  of  union  'p.  2XS.)  :  yet  lie  relates  some  suspicions 
f  ircomttancca  :  and  their  bribery  and  corruption  are  positively  alhrmed 
by  the  historian  T)uca*. 

y  The  Greeks  most   piteously  express   their  own   fears  of  exile  and 

Cerpetoal  slavery  ■  'Syropul.  p.  196  )  and  they  were  strongly  moved 
■  mperui  s  threat*,  [p.  260.) 
i  Iliad  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester:  a  favourite 
hound,  who  usually  lay  nuiet  on  the  foot-<  loth  of  the  emperor's  throne  ; 
but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  the  aet  of  union  was  ri -ailin'/, 
without  Ix-ing  rilesced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashes  of  the  royal  at- 
tendants. 'Syropul.  p   2oV>,  266.) 

a  from  the  original    Lira  of  the    Popes,  in  Muratori's   Collection, 

'torn.  hi.  p.  ii.  torn,  xxv.j  the  manner* of  Eugenia!  IV.  appear  to  have 

Wn  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  His  situation,  exposed  to  the  world 
and  to  hi*  enemie*,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 

i    ropulos,   rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least 
evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.     He  was  compelled  to  do  both  .  and 


Reunion  of  the 
Greeks    at    Flo. 
re  nee, 
A.  D.  1438. 
July  & 


the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy,  and 
schism  ;•  and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  in  bis 
vices,  unworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  ecclesiastical  office.  In  the 
latter  he  was  revered  as  the  true  and 
holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  six  hundred  years  had  recon- 
ciled the  catholics  of  the  east  and  west  in  one  fold, 
and  under  one  shepherd.  The  act  of  union  was 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  princi- 
pal members  of  both  churches  ;  even  by  those  who, 
like  Syropulus,b  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting.  Two  copies  might  have  sufficed  for  the  east 
and  west ;  but  Eugenius  was  not  satisfied,  unless 
four  authentic  and  similar  transcripts  were  signed 
and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory.c  On 
a  memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones; 
the  two  nations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence ;  their  representatives,  cardinal  Julian  and 
Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit, and,  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues 
the  act  of  union,  they  mutually  embraced,  in  the 
name  and  the  presence  of  their  applauding  brethren. 
The  pope  and  his  ministers  then  officiated  according 
to  the  Roman  liturgy ;  the  creed  was  chanted  with 
the  addition  of  JiJioque ;  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds  ;d  and  the 
more  scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor  and 
his  clergy  were  not  totally  unmindful  of  national 
honour.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their  consent : 
it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies  :  they  spared 
and  secretly  respected  the  generous  firmness  of 
Mark  of  Ephesus  ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  pa- 
triarch, they  refused  to  elect  his  successor,  except 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  distribution 
of  public  and  private  rewards,  the  li-  Their  return  to 
beral  pontiff  exceeded  their  hopes  and  ^^"S^f' 
his  promises :  the  Greeks,  with  less  FeD-  >■ 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Venice  ;  and  their  reception  at  Constanti- 
nople was  such  as  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapters  The  success  of  the  first  trial  encouraged 
Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying  scenes  ;  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites,  the 
Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  and 
the  /Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  announce 

the  great  ccclcsiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  (p. 
290—292.) 

c  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  ran  at  present  be  produced.  Of 
the  ten  IV1SS.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder  at 
Florence,  Bologna,  Venire,  Paris,  and  London,)  nine  have  been  examined 
by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.  de  Brequiguy,)  who  condemn*  them  for  the 
variety  and  imperfections  of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet  several  of  these 
may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  subscribed  at  Flo. 
rence,  before  f26th  August  1439.)  the  final  separation  of  the  pope  and 
emperor.  (Memoires  de  1'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xliii.  p.  287 
—•ill.) 

il     II  iuv  Ac  ,'„*  (icrniim  cbannvv  (fiaivai.  (Syropul.  p.  297.) 
r-  III  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna   with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Bnglatfd  ;  and  after  some  question* and  answers,  these  impar- 
tial strangers  Uughed  at  the  pretended  union  of  Florence.  (Syropul.  p. 
307.3 
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the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  east.  These 
oriental  embassies,  unknown  in  the  countries  which 
they  presumed  to  represent/  diffused  over  the  west 
the  fame  of  Eugenius  :  and  a  clamour  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the 
harmony  of  the  christian  world.  The  vigour  of 
opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassitude  of  de- 
spair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dissolved* 
and  Foslix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew 
to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.e 
_,    .  ,    A  general  peace  was  secured  by  mu- 

Final   peace  of  °  r  .         '        . 

the  church,      tual  acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity: 
all  ideas  of  reformation  subsided  :  the 
popes  continued  to  exercise  and  abuse  their  eccle- 
siastical despotism  ;  nor  has  Rome  been  since  dis- 
turbed by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested  election.11 

The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were 

State  of  the  .,.-,.  , 

Greek  language  unavailing  tor  their  temporal,  or  per- 
uople"nStantl"  haps  their  spiritual,  salvation ;  but 
i™  2;«.  they  were  productive  of  a  beneficial 
consequence  ;  the  revival  of  the  Greek 
learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to 
the  last  nations  of  the  west  and  north.  In  their 
lowest  servitude  and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a  golden 
key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity  ; 
of  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  soul 
to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy.  Since  the  barriers  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled 
under  foot,  the  various  barbarians  had  doubtless 
corrupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the  national 
dialect ;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  composed, 
to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic,  Turk- 
ish, Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.1  But  a 
purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in 
the  college ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  lan- 
guage is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished,  by  a 
learned  Italian,14  who,  by  a  long  residence  and  noble 
marriage,'  was  naturalized  at  Constantinople  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest.  "The 
vulgar  speech,"  says  Philelphus,™  "  has  been  de- 
praved by  the  people,  and  infected  by  the  multitude 
of  strangers  and  merchants  who  every  day  flock  to 


f  So  nugatory,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  re-unions  of  the  Nesto. 
rians,  Jacobites,  &c.  that  1  have  turned  over,  without  success,  the  Bib- 
liotlieca  Orientalisof  Assemannus,  a  faithful  slave  of  the  Vatican. 

p  Ripaille  is  situate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  now  a  Carthusian  abbey;  and  Mr.  Addison 
(Travels  into  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  148  of  Baskervill's  edition  of  his 
works)  has  celebrated  the  place  and  the  founder.  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  the 
fathers  of  Basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit;  but  the 
French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popular  opinion 
of  his  luxury. 

h  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  I 
have  consulted  the  original  acts,  which  fill  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth tomes  of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  closed  by  the  perspicuous 
though  partial  history  of  Augustin  Patricias,  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  are  digested  and  abridged  by  Dupin  (Bibliotheque 
Eccles.  torn,  xii.)  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury ;  (torn,  xxii.)  and  the 
respect  of  the  Gallican  church  for  the  adverse  parties  confines  their 
members  to  an  awkward  moderation. 

i  In  the  first  attempt,  Meursius  collected  3600  Graeco-harbarous 
words,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800  more;  yet  what 
plenteous  gleanings  did  he  leave  to  Portius,  Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the 
Bollandists,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  101,  &c)  Some 
Persic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones  in  Plu- 
tarch; and  such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  commerce:  but  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this  slight 
alloy. 


the  city  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from 
the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ; 
so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the 
Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion,  are  those 
whom  we  follow  ;  and  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they  still  speak  the 
tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  of  the  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  of  Athens  ;  and  the  style  of 
their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate  and  correct. 
The  persons  who,  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are  at- 
tached to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those  who  main- 
tain, with  the  least  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of 
elegance  and  purity  ;  and  the  native  graces  of  lan- 
guage most  conspicuously  shine  among  the  noble 
matrons,  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live 
retired  and  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets  ;  and 
when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  nearest 
kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback, 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  pa- 
rents, their  husbands,  or  their  servants/'" 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion: 
their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners :  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even 
military,  life.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time 
and  talents  that  were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  lazi- 
ness, and  the  discord,  of  the  church  and  cloister, 
the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  minds  would 
explore  the  sacred  and  profane  erudition  of  their  na- 
tive language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the 
education  of  youth  ;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  and 
more  knowledge  were  included  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  west.0  But  comparison  of 
an  important  distinction  has  been  al-    the  Greeks  and 

r  JLatius. 

ready  noticed :  the  Greeks  were  sta- 
tionary  or  retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  ad- 


k  The  Life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  ra- 
pacious, has  been  diligently  composed  by  Launcelot,  (Memoires  de 
1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  691—751.)  and  Tiiaboschi, 
(Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  282—294.)  for  the  most 
part  from  his  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  are  forgotten:  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe 
the  men  and  the  times. 

1  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John, 
and  the  grand. daughter  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealthy ;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias 
of  Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

m  Grseci  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit  ...  .  ita  loquuntur  vulgo 
hac  etiam  tempestate  ut  Aristophanes  comicus,  aut  Euripides  tragicus, 

ut  oratores  omnes,  ut   historiographi,  ut   philosophi litterati 

autem  homines  et  doctiuset  eraendatius  ....  Nam  viri  aulici  veterem 
sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retinebant  in  primisque  ipsa; 
Mobiles  mulieres:  quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  viris  pere- 
grinis  commercium,  merus  ille  ac  purus  Graeconim  sermo  servabatur 
intactus.  (Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  1451,  apud  Hodium,  p.  188,  189.) 
He  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locutione  crat 
admodum  moderata  et  suavi  et  maxime  Attica. 

n  Philelphus,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jea- 
lousy from  the  manners  of  ancient  Home. 

o  "See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
in  the  learned  and  judicious  Mosheim.  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  434 
—440.  490-494.) 
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vanciug  with  a  rapid  aud  progressive  motion.  The 
nations  were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  emulation  ;  and  even  the  little  world  of  the 
Italian  states  contained  more  people  and  industry 
than  the  decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
In  Europe,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude  ;  and  freedom  is 
the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The  use, 
however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had 
been  preserved  by  superstition  ;  the  universities, 
from  Bologna  to  Oxford, p  were  peopled  with  thou- 
sands of  scholars  :  and  their  misguided  ardour  might 
be  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies.  In 
the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy  was  the  first  that 
cast  away  her  shroud  ;  and  the  eloquent  Petrarch, 
bv  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A  purer 
stvle  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and  rational 
strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with  re- 
verence and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian 
masters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French, 
and  even  the  Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed 
the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer  :  the  monuments 
of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single  blow ;  but  the 
immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the 
copies  of  the  pen  ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess  and 
understand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly 
pressed  the  flight  of  the  muses  ;  yet  we  may  tremble 
at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed, with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before 
Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism, 
i  hat  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared 
for  their  cultivation. 

Revival  of  the  ^he  most  learned  Italians  of  the 
Greek  learning     fifteenth  century  have  confessed  and 

in  Italy-  .  ..  r     r,         , 

applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek 
literature,  after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred 
years.q  Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond  the  Alps, 
some  names  arc  quoted  ;  some  profound  scholars, 
who  in  the  darker  ages  were  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
and  national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of 
such  rare  examples  of  erudition.  Without  scruti- 
nizing the  merit  of  individuals,  truth  must  observe, 
that  their  science  is  without  a  cause,  and  without 
an  effect;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  their  more  ignorant  contemporaries  ;  and 

p  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about 
fifty  universities,  and  of  these  the  foundation  often  or  twelve  is  prior 

to  the  yen  1900.    Tbey  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity. 

Bologna  contained  10,000  students,  chieflv  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year 
IV,-  the  number  it  Oxford  had  decreased  from  30,000  to  6000 scholars. 
(Henry*a  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol  iv.  p.  478.)  Yet  even  this  de- 
\t  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  rncrnhers  of  the  uni- 
ver«ily. 

those  writers   who   professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Gre»-k  learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  llodius,  Dr.  Humphrey 

Hody, (de  fira-cis  liiu-tritni«,  Lingua  Graca:  Literaruinque  hamam. 
o'om  [oataaratof  ibtia :  Londini,  1742.  in  large  octavo,)  and  Tirahosi  hi. 
[Ittoria  d<-lla  I<etteratura  Italiana,  torn.  V.  p.  36-1  —  377.  torn.  vii.  p  112 
—  I  13.]  Th>-  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  hut  the  lihrarian 
of  Modena  enjoys  th<-  superiority  of  a  modern  and  national  historian. 

t  In  Calahna    >pia>  olim    magna  Gra-cia    din.hatur,  coloniis  Onecia 
repleU,  rernansit  qua/dam  linguae  veteris  cognitio.  (Hodius,  p.  2.)     If 


laam, 
A.  D.  1339. 


that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvellously  ac- 
quired, was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the  west.  In  a 
corner  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed  as  the  popular,  or 
at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect/  The  first  im- 
pression of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies  has  never 
been  completely  erased :  the  Calabrian  churches 
were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in 
mount  Athos  and  the  schools  of  the  east.  Calabria 
was  the  native  country  of  Barlaam,  who  has  already 
appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambassador ;  and 
Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  be-  Lessons  o{  Bar. 
yond  the  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least 
the  writings,  of  Homcr.s  He  is  de- 
scribed, by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,1  as  a  man  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  though  truly  great  in  the  mea- 
sure of  learning  and  genius  ;  of  a  piercing  discern- 
ment, though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elocution.  For 
many  ages  (as  they  affirm)  Greece  had  not  produced 
his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  grammar,  and 
philosophy  ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  at- 
testations of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constanti- 
nople. One  of  these  attestations  is  still  extant ; 
and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  protector  of 
his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  familiar  to  that  pro- 
found and  subtle  logician."  In  the  court  of 
Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Petrarch,"  the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars ;  and 
the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of 

their  literary  commerce.     The  Tuscan    „,   ,.      r„ 

j  studies  of  re- 

applied himself  with   eager  curiosity      _trarcb, 

and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle 
with  the  dryness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments, 
he  began  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit, 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  minds  were  con- 
genial to  his  own.  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of 
the  society  and  lessons  of  this  useful  assistant: 
Barlaam  relinquished  his  fruitless  embassy  ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Greece,  he  rashly  provoked  the 
swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting  to  substi- 
tute the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  After 
a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two  friends  again 
met  in  the  court  of  Naples:  but  the  generous  pupil 
renounced  the  fairest  occasion  of  improvement ;  and 
by  his  recommendation  Barlaam  was  finally  settled 
in  a  small  bishopric  of  his  native  Calabria/  The 
manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and  friend- 
ship, his  various  correspondence  and  frequent  jour- 
it  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  possessed  seven  convents  at  Rosanno  alone. 
(Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  520.) 

■  li  Barbari  (siys  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  vix,  non  dicam 
libros  Red  nomen  Humeri  aiidivernnt.  Perhaps,  in  that  respect,  the 
thirteenth  century  was  less  happy  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

t  See  the  character  of  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Deorum, 
1.  xv.  c.  6. 

u  Cantacuzene,  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

x  For  the  connexion  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  inter, 
views,  at  Avignon  in  1339,  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the  excellent 
Memoireasur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.40G— 410.  torn.  ii.  p.  75— 77. 

y  The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  was  the  old  I.ocri,  in  the 
middle  ages  Sancta  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieracium,  Gerace. 
(Dissert.  Chorographica  Italiae  medii  JEvi,  p.  312.)  The  divesopum  of 
the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  since  even  the  church  was 
poor:  yet  the  town  still  contains  .'1000  inhabitants.  (Swinburne,  p.  340.) 
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neys,  the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  composi- 
tions  in  prose  and  verse,   in    Latin   and   Italian, 
diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language 
was  the  object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes. 
When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine 
ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues, 
presented   him   with   a  copy  of  Homer ;   and   the 
answer  of  Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  elo- 
quence, gratitude,  and  regret.      After  celebrating 
the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift 
more  precious  in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies, 
he   thus  proceeds:  "Your  present  of  the  genuine 
and  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of 
all  invention,  is  worthy  of    yourself  and  of  me  : 
you  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied  my 
desires.     Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect :  with 
Homer  you  should  have  given  me  yourself ;  a  guide, 
who  could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  dis- 
close to  my  wondering  eyes  the  specious  miracles 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.      But,  alas !  Homer  is 
dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  which  I  possess.     I  have  seated  him  by 
the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the  prince 
of  philosophers  ;  and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my 
illustrious   guests.      Of  their    immortal    writings, 
whatever  had  been  translated  into  the  Latin  idiom 
I  had  already  acquired ;    but,  if  there  be  no  profit, 
there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venerable 
Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.     I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  aspect  of  Homer  ;  and  as  often  as 
I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
illustrious  bard  !  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen 
to  thy  song,  if  iny  sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstruct- 
ed and  lost  by  the  death  of  one  friend,  and  in  the 
much-lamented  absence  of  another.  Nor  do  I  yet  de- 
spair ;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some  com- 
fort and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age 
that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters."2 
Of  Boccace  The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of 

A.  D.  1360,  &c.  Petrarch,  was  obtained  by  the  fortune 
and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,a  the  father  of 
the  Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  writer,  who  de- 
rives his  reputation  from  the  Decameron,  a  hun- 
dred novels  of  pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to 
the  more  serious  praise  of  restoring  in  Italy  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam, 
whose  name  was  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  de- 
tained in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and 
hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in 
his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught  that 
language  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.     The 

i  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch  ;  (Famil. 
ix.  2.)  Donasti  Homerum  non  in  alienum  sermonem  violento  alveo 
derivatnm,  sed  ex  ipsis  Grceci  eloquii  scatebris,  et  qualis  divino  ille 
profluxit  inferno  ....  Sine  Ilia  voce  Homerus  tuns  apud  me  mutus, 
immo  vero  ego  apnd  ilium  surdus  sum.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel  adspectii 
solo,  ac  sa?pe  ilium  amplexus  atque  suspirans  dico,  O  magne  vir,  &c. 

a  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  born  in  1313,  and 
died  in  1375,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  248,  &c.) 
and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  v.  p.  83.  439—451.)  may  be  consulted.  The  edi- 
tions, versions,  imitations,  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous,  work  to 


appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust  the    LeoPiiatus, 
most  eager  disciple  ;  he  was  clothed  in    *!rst  Greek  pr°- 
the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  men-   rence  and  in  the 
dicant ;  his  countenance  was  hideous ;    westA.  d. 
his  face  was  overshadowed  with  black     '360—1363. 
hair;  his  beard  long  and  uncombed;  his  deport- 
ment rustic  ;  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant ; 
nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments, 
or  even  the  perspicuity,   of  Latin  elocution.     But 
his  mind  was  stored  with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learn- 
ing ;  history  and  fable,  philosophy  and  grammar, 
were  alike  at  his  command  ;  and  he  read  the  poems 
of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.     It  was  from 
his  explanation  that  Boccace  composed  and  trans- 
scribed  a  literal   prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch, and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
the  Latin  interpreter.     It  was  from  his  narratives 
that  the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for 
his  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a 
work,  in  that  age,  of  stupendous   erudition,  and 
which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  cha- 
racters and  passages,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  ap- 
plause of  his  more  ignorant  readers.b  The  first  steps 
of  learning  are  slow  and  laborious ;  no  more  than 
ten  votaries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all 
Italy  ;  and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples, 
could  add  a  single  name  to  this  studious  catalogue. 
But  their  numbers  would  have  multiplied,  their  pro- 
gress would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the  inconstant 
Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  relinquished 
an  honourable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his  passage, 
Petrarch  entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short  time ; 
he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  offended  with 
the  gloomy  and  unsocial  temper  of  the  man.     Dis- 
contented  with  the  world  and  with    himself,  Leo 
depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while  absent 
persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination. 
In  Italy  he  was  a  Thcssalian,  in  Greece  a  native  of 
Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he  disdained 
their  language,  religion,  and  manners;  no  sooner 
was  he  landed  at  Constantinople,  than  he  again 
sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the  elegance  of 
Florence.     His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his  im- 
portunity ;  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  in- 
dulgence, and  embarked  on  a  second  voyage  ;  but 
on   his    entrance   into  the  Adriatic,  the   ship  was 
assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher, 
who  like  Ulysses  had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast, 
was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning.     The  hu- 
mane Petrarch  dropt  a  tear  on  his  disaster ;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether  some  copy  of 
Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  mariners.0 

Petrarch,  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs  he  con- 
spicuously appears. 

b  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity;  Ostentationis  causa  Gr:cca 
carmina  adscripsi  ....  jure  utor  men;  meum  est  hoc  decus  mca  gloria 
scilicet  inter  Etruscns  Grnecis  uti  carminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui  qui  Le- 
ontium  Pilatum,  &c.  (de  Geiiealngiii  Deorum,  I.  xv.  c.  7.  a  work  which, 
though  now  forgotten,  has  run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions.) 

c  Leontius,  or  Leo  Pilatus,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by  Hody  (p. 
2— 11.)  and  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  625—631. 
670—673.)  who  has  very  happily  caught  the  lively  and  dramatic  man- 
ner of  his  original. 
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Foundation  of  the      Bat   °*  faint  rudiments  of  Greek 
Greek  language  in  learning,  which  Petrarch  had  encou- 

Italv  by  Manuel  ,  *    -m  .      .      i  j 

ciirVsoforas,  raged  and  Boccaee  had  planted,  soon 
ADI390_UI5- withered  and  expired.  The  succeed- 
ing; generation  was  content  for  a  while  with  the  im- 
provement of  Latin  eloquence  ;  nor  was  it  before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  new  and  per- 
petual flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.*1  Previous  to 
his  own  journey,  the  emperor  Manuel  despatched 
his  envoys  and  orators  to  implore  the  compassion  of 
the  western  princes.  Of  these  envoys,  the  most 
conspicuous,  or  the  most  learned,  was  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,'  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman  an- 
cestors are  supposed  to  have  migrated  with  the  great 
Constantine.  After  visiting  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  contributions 
and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume 
the  office  of  a  professor;  and  Florence  had  again 
the  honour  of  this  second  invitation.  By  his  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Latin, 
tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and  sur- 
passed the  expectation,  of  the  republic.  His  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every 
rank  and  age  ;  and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  his- 
tory, has  described  his  motives  and  his  success. 
"  At  that  time,"  says  Leonard  Aretin,f  "  I  was  a 
student  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed 
w  ith  the  love  of  letters  ;  and  I  bestowed  some  appli- 
cation on  the  sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On 
the  arrival  of  Manuel,  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden 
opportunity  ;  and  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I 
communed  with  my  own  mind — Wilt  thou  be  want- 
ing to  thyself  and  thy  fortune?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to 
be  introduced  to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  orators,  of  whom  sach  wonders  are 
related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the 
great  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and 
scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always 
be  found  in  our  universities;  but  a  teacher,  and 
such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once 
be  sufTered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards  be  re- 
trieved. Convinced  by  these  reasons,  I  gave  myself 
to  Chrysoloras  ;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion,  that 
the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were 
the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams.""  At  the 
same  time  and   place,  the  Latin  classics  were  cx- 

d  Dr.  Hody  'p.  54.)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Guarinus,  Paulus 
Jovius,  tic.  for  affirming,  thai  the  Greek  letter!  were  restored  in  Italy 
■punt  arpUnyenlai  annus ;  as  if,  says  he,  they  had  flourished  till  the 
<-nd  ©f  the  'oeventh  century  These  writers  most  probably  reckoned 
from  the  last  period  <>f  the  exarchate ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
■MgM rales  and  troops  at  Bavenna  and  Rome  must  have  preserved,  in 
■MM  degiee,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

the  article  of  F.niauiiel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p. 
12— 54. ;  and  Tirabosehi,  (torn.  vii.  p.  113 — 118.)  The  precise  date  of 
his  arrival  floats  between  the  years  1390  and  1400,  and  is  only  confined 
by  lb*  reign  of  Boniface  IX. 

i  The  name  of  Aretinu*  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of 
ArtZXO  in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  DHMl  furious  and  the  most  worthless 
lived  mi  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Leonardos  Bruniis  Aretiiius,  the  dis- 
ciple of  CbryeolofM,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the 
secretary  of  four  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  republic 
of  Florence,  where  he  died  A.  D.  1444.  at  the  age  of  seventy. five 
(Fabric.  P.ibhot.  medii  JSvi,  torn.  i.  p.  190,  Ate.  Tirabosehi,  torn.  vii. 
p    33— X.) 

e  See  tlie  passage  in  Aretin.  Commcntario  Herum  «uo  Tempore  in 
Italia  ge«lanim,  apud  Ilodmm,  p.  2ft  —  30. 

h  In   tint  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youlh,  often 


plained  by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of 
Petrarch :•'  the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age 
and  country,  were  formed  in  this  double  school  ; 
and  Florence  became  the  fruitful  seminary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  erudition.!  The  presence  of  the  em- 
peror recalled  Chrysoloras  from  the  college  to  the 
court ;  but  he  afterwards  taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome 
with  equal  industry  and  applause.  The  remainder 
of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was  divided  between 
Italy  and  Constantinople,  between  embassies  and 
lessons.  In  the  noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign 
nation,  the  grammarian  was  not  unmindful  of  a 
more  sacred  duty  to  his  prince  and  country ;  and 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  Constance  on  a  public 
mission  from  the  emperor  to  the  council. 
After  his  example,  the  restoration    „ 

_       ,  _        ,      ,  .        ,     .  The  Greeks  in 

of    the    Greek   letters    in    Italy   was  Italy, 

prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  A-D.moo-isoo. 
who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with 
learning,  or  at  least  with  language.  From  the  terror 
or  oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  natives  of 
Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  escaped  to  a  land 
of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  synod  in- 
troduced into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek 
church  and  the  oracles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy: 
and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to  the  union,  had  the 
double  merit  of  renouncing  their  country,  not  only 
for  the  christian,  but  for  the  catholic  cause.  A 
patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  conscience  to 
the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be  possessed  how- 
ever of  the  private  and  social  virtues  :  he  no  longer 
hears  the  reproachful  epithets  of  slave  and  apostate ; 
and  the  consideration  which  he  acquires  among  his 
new  associates,  will  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the 
dignity  of  his  character.  The  prudent  conformity 
of  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  the  Cardinal  Bessa- 
Roman  purple :  he  fixed  his  residence  ^IOn■  &c- 
in  Italy,  and  the  Greek  cardinal,  the  titular  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  respected  as  the  chief 
and  protector  of  his  nation  :k  his  abilities  were 
exercised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice,  Ger- 
many, and  France ;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain 
breath  of  a  conclave.1  His  ecclesiastical  honours 
diffused  a  splendour  and  pre-eminence  over  his 
literary  merit  and  service :  his  palace  was  a  school ; 
as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was 
attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations  ;rc  of 

complains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings, 
which  announce  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  riper  age.  (Memoires  sur 
Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  700-709.) 

i  Hinc  Gra;rae  Latina-que  scholae  exortae  sunt,  Giianno  Philelpho, 
I^onardo  Aretino,  Caroloque,  ac  plerisque  aliis  tanquam  ex  cquo  Tro. 
jano  prodeuntibus,  quorum  emulations  multa  ingenia  deinceps  ad 
laudem  excitata  sunt.  (Platina  in  Bonifacio  IX.)  Another  Italian 
writer  adds  the  names  of  Panlus  Petrus  Vergerius,  Omnibonus  Viu- 
centius,  Poggitlf,  Franciscus  Barbaras,  &c.  But  I  question  whether 
a  rigid  chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  all  these  eminent  scholars. 
(Hodius,  p.  25-27,  &c.) 

k  See  in  Hody  the  article  of  Bessarion,  (p.  136-177.)  Theodore 
Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  bis  learned 
work.    See  likewise  Tirabosehi,  in  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  the  sixth  tome. 

1  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  bis  conclavist  refused  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  Bessarion;  "  Nicholas,"  said  he,  "  thy  respect 
has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara." 

m  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyropiilns,  An- 
droriiciis  of  Thessalonica,  Pbilelphus,  Poggius,  Blondns,  Nicholas 
Perrot,  Valla.  Campanus,  Platina,  &c.  Viri  (says  Hody  with  the  pious 
zeal  of  a  scholar)  nullo  aevo  perituri,  (p.  15G.) 
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men  applauded  by  themselves  and  the  public  ;  and 
whose  writings,  now  overspread  with  dust,  were 
popular  and  useful  in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of 
Theodore  Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John 
Argyropulus,  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who 
taught  their  native  language  in  the  schools  of 
Their  faults  and  Florence  and  Rome.  Their  labours 
merits.  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bessarion, 

whose  purple  they  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was 
the  secret  object  of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of 
these  grammarians  were  humble  and  obscure :  they 
had  declined  the  lucrative  paths  of  the  church  ; 
their  dress  and  manners  secluded  them  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  since  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  merit,  they  might  be  content  with  the 
rewards,  of  learning.  From  this  character,  Janus 
Lascaris  n  will  deserve  an  exception.  His  eloquence, 
politeness,  and  imperial  descent,  recommended  him 
to  the  French  monarchs  ;  and  in  the  same  cities  he 
was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and  to  negociate. 
Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language :  and  the  most  success- 
ful attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and  speaking 
with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But 
they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their 
country  ;  their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was 
reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  fame  and  subsistence ;  and  they  some- 
times betrayed  their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism 
or  satire  on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of 
Tully.0  The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from 
the  familiar  use  of  a  living  language;  and  their 
first  disciples  were  incapable  of  discerning  how  far 
they  had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even 
the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronun- 
ciation,? which  they  introduced,  was  banished  from 
the  schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  igno- 
rant, and  those  musical  notes,  which,  from  an  Attic 
tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  must  have  been  the 
secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  their  eyes,  as  to  our 
own,  no  more  than  minute  and  unmeaning  marks, 
in  prose  superfluous,  and  troublesome  in  verse. 
The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  possessed:  the  valu- 
able fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodian  were 
transfused  into  their  lessons  ;  and  their  treatises  of 
syntax  and  etymology,  though  devoid  of  philosophic 
spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek  student.     In  the 

n  He  was  born  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  but  his  honour- 
able life  was  stretched  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  (A.  D.  1535).  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons,  under  whose  auspices  he 
founded  the  Greek  colleges  of  Rome  and  Paris.  (Hody,  p.  247—275.) 
He  left  posterity  in  France;  but  the  counts  de  Vintimille,  and  their 
numerous  branches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful  mar. 
riage  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor. 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  224—230.) 

o  Two  of  his  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  three  against  Tully,  are 
preserved  and  refuted  by  Franciscus  Floridus,  who  can  find  no  better 
names  than  Graeculus  ineptus  et  impudens.  (Hody,  p.  274.)  In  our  own 
times,  an  English  critic  has  accused  the  JSaeid  of  containing  multa  lan- 
guida,  nugatoria,  spiritii  et  majestate  carminis  heroici  defecta;  many 
such  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland,  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  owning,  (praefat.  ad  Statii  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22.) 

P  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  and  his  colleagues,  are  accused  of  ignorance 
envy,  or  avarice.  (Sylloge,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  235.)     The  modern  Greeks 


shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  each  fugitive 
seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of  some  author, 
who,  without  his  industry,  might  have  perished  :  the 
transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and 
sometimes  an  elegant,  pen  ;  and  the  text  was  cor- 
rected and  explained  by  their  own  comments,  or 
those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense,  though  not 
the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  interpreted  to 
the  Latin  world  :  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in  a 
version  ;  but  the  j  udgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected 
the  more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants  open- 
ed a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  meta-  The  P|at0lllc 
physics  were  pursued  with  more  curi-  philosophy, 
osity  and  ardour.  After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was 
revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek,q  who  taught 
in  the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod 
of  Florence  was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some 
beneficial  consequences  might  flow  from  the  study 
of  his  elegant  philosophy :  his  style  is  the  purest 
standard  of  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  his  sublime 
thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar  conver- 
sation, and  sometimes  adorned  with  the  richest 
colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death 
of  a  sage ;  and,  as  often  as  he  descends  from  the 
clouds,  his  moral  system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth, 
of  our  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  precept  and 
example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest  doubt 
and  liberal  inquiry  :  and  if  the  Platonists,  with  blind 
devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  di- 
vine master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So 
equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  they  may  be  balanced  in  endless  con- 
troversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modern  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  seels : 
with  more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the 
banner  of  their  leaders  ;  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
removed  in  their  flight  from  Constantinople  to  Rome. 
But  this  philosophical  debate  soon  degenerated  into 
an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of  grammarians  ; 
and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  pro- 
tected the  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice 
and  authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
Medici,  the  academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the 
polite  and  learned  :  but  their  philosophic  society 
was  quickly  dissolved ;  and  if  the  writings  of  the 
Attic  sage  were  perused  in   the   closet,  the.  more 

pronounce  the  /3  as  a  V  consonant,  and  confound  three  vowels  (n  i  «,) 
aud  several  diphthongs.  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the 
stern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal  statutes  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge: but  the  monosyllable  fit]  represented  to  an  Attic  ear  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop  or  a  chan- 
cellor. The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly  Erasmus,  who 
asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in  the  Sylloge  of 
Havercamp,  (2  vols  in  octavo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1736,1740.)  but  it  is  difficult 
to  paint  sounds  by  words;  and  in  their  reference  to  modern  use,  they 
can  be  understood  only  by  their  respective  countrymen.  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  our  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  6,  th,  is  approved  by  Eras- 
mus, (torn.  ii.  p.  130.) 

q  George  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  the 
master  of  Bessarion  and  all  the  Platonists  of  the  times.  He  visited  Italy 
ill  his  old  age,  and  soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Peloponnesus.  See 
the  curious  Diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabricius.  (Bibliut. 
Graer.  torn.  x.  p.  739-756.), 
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powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign  the  oracle  of 
the  church  and  school.* 

Emulation  and  *  nave  ^rh'  represented  the  literary 
progress  of  the  merits  of  the  Greeks  ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  were  seconded 
and  surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins.  Italy 
was  divided  into  many  independent  states ;  and 
at  that  time,  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  encou- 
ragement and  reward  of  literature.  The  fame  of 
Nicholas v  Nicholas  the  fifths  has  not  been 
a.  D.  H47— 1455.  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a  ple- 
beian origin  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and 
learning:  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over 
the  interest  of  the  pope  ;  and  he  sharpened  those 
weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church.1  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  age  :  he  became  their  patron  ; 
and  such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that  the 
change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to 
himself.  If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal 
gift,  it  was  not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the 
proof  of  benevolence :  and  when  modest  merit  de- 
clined his  bounty,  "  accept  it,"  would  he  say  with 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  ;  "  ye  will  not 
always  have  a  Nicholas  among  you."  The  influence 
of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom  ;  and  he  ex- 
erted that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices, 
but  of  books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries  of  Germany 
and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty  manuscripts  of 
the  writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  wherever  the  original 
could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  trans- 
cribed and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican, 
the  old  repository  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  super- 
stition and  forgery,  was  daily  replenished  with  more 
precious  furniture ;  and  such  was  the  industry  of 
Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  formed  a 
library  of  five  thousand  volumes.  To  his  munifi- 
cence the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions 
of  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Appian  ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of 
the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  example  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imi- 

C.j«mo  and  Lo.  . 

renzoof  Medici*,  tated  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  who 
A-DN28_MM  governed  the   republic   without   arms 

r  The  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  illustrated  bv  Boi- 
vin,  [Men.  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  715 — 72'J.)  and  Tira- 
UOSehi,  'torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  259—  28H.) 

•  See  the  Life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors,  Janottus 
Manetlus  (torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  005— 4KB.)  and  Vespasian  of  Florence,  (torn, 
xxv.  p.  267— 290.)  in  the  collection  of  Muratori  ;  and  consult  Tirabos- 
efai  lorn.  vi.  p.  1.  p.  46— 52.  10(1.)  and  Hody  in  the  articles  of  Theodore 
fllTl   George  of  Trcbizond,  &c. 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that  the  popes  in 
this  instance  were  worse  politicians  than  the  muftis,  and  that  the  charm 
wlurh  had  hound  mankind  for  v>  many  apes,  was  broken  by  tin  magi- 
cians tliemvdve*.  'letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  I.  vi.  p.  165,  166. 
octavo  edition,  1779) 

u  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  I.oren/.o  of  Medici*,  in  Tira- 
li>»vlii,  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  I.  i.  c  2.J  who  Im'sIowh  a  due  measure  ot  praise  on 
Alphuneo  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Perrara, 
I  rhino.  Sir.  The  republic  of  Venice  has  deserved  the  least  from  the 
gratitude  of  scholars. 

i  Tinboaebi  'torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  104. )  from  the  prefare  of  Janus  Lascaril 
to  the  Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florence  1494.  Lalebant  Kays 
Aldus  habit  preface  lo  the  Greek  orator*,  apod  Hodiurn,  p.  249.)  in 
Alho  Thracia?  monte.    Baa  l-iseari*  ....  in  Italiam  re|xirtavit.  Miserat 

trui in  ii  sum  Laareutins  ille  Medio  s  in  GraeciMn  ad  ioquirendo*  simul, 


and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis»  was  the 
father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are 
almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning; 
his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame  ;  his  riches  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  he  corresponded 
at  once  with  Cairo  and  London  :  and  a  cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  imported 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  not  only  a  patron, 
but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In 
his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit 
to  reward  ;  bis  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent 
in  the  Platonic  academy  :  he  encouraged  the  emu- 
lation of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo 
Politian ;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Lascaris 
returned  from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.*  The  rest  of 
Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes. 
The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
literature  :  and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon 
capable  of  transmitting  and  improving  the  lessons 
which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession 
of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ; 
but  the  language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  and  the  natives  of  France,  Germany, 
and  England,?  imparted  to  their  country  the  sacred 
fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.x  In  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are  excelled 
by  industry  and  skill  :  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  been  illustrated  on 
those  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames  :  and  Bessarion 
or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior  science  of 
the  barbarians  ;  the  accuracy  of  Budaeus,  the  taste 
of  Erasmus,  the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  eru- 
dition of  Scaliger,  the  discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of 
Bentley.  On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery 
of  printing  was  a  casual  advantage  :  but  this  useful 
art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable 
successors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of 
antiquity."  A  single  manuscript  imported  from 
Greece  is  revived  in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and 
each  copy  is  fairer  than  the  original.  In  this  form 
Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satisfac- 
tion their  own  writings ;  and  their  scholiasts  must 
resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our  western  editors. 

etquantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libros.  It  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  the  research  was  facilitated  by  sultan  Bajazet  II. 

y  The  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Grocyn,  Linacer,  and  Lati- 
mer, wh"  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles. 
See  Dr.  Knight'scurinus  life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a  stout  academical 
patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at 
Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

7.  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of  Greek 
learning;.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave,  (said  they,)  cave  hoc  facias,  ne  barbari 
islis  adjuti  domi  maneant,  et  pauciores  in  Italiam  ventitent.  (Dr. 
Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  p.  305.  from  Meatus  Kheiianus.) 

a  The  press  of  Aldus  Maiiutius,  a  Roman,  was  established  at  Venice 
about  the  year  1494;  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable  works  of 
Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  lime  ;  several  containing  differ- 
ent treatise!  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors  two,  three,  or  lour 
editions.  (Fabric.  Itibliot.  Gnrc.  torn.  xiii.  p.  605,  fcc.)  Vet  his  glory 
must  not  tempt  us  to   forget,  that  the  first   Greek   book,  the  Grammar 

of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476:  and  that  the 

Florence  Homer  of  1 48H  displays  all  the  luxjiry  of  the  typographical  art. 
See  the  Annates  Typographic!  of  Matairc,  and  the  Bibliographic  In- 
structive of  De  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  of  Talis. 
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Use  and  abuse  of  Before  the  revival  of  classic  lite- 
ancient  learning.  rature,  the  barbarians  in  Europe  were 
immersed  in  ignorance ;  and  their  vulgar  tongues 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their 
manners.  The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms 
of  Rome  and  Greece  were  introuduced  to  a  new 
world  of  light  and  science  :  to  the  society  of  the 
free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  to  a 
familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who 
spoke  the  sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  rea- 
son. Such  an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the 
taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the  moderns ; 
and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters, 
rather  than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However 
laudable,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast; 
and  the  first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman/5 
were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age 
and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious  diligence 
which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times, 
might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  present  state 
of  society :  the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the 
slaves  of  Aristotle :  the  poets,  historians,  and  ora- 
tors, were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  works  of  nature  were 
observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  ; 
and  some  Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion 
to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Plato.b  The  Italians 
were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  number  of  their 
ancient  auxiliaries  :  the  century  after  the  deaths  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ; 
but  in  that  aera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
discern  a  real  discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  in- 
vention or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of 
the  country.0  But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply 
saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quick- 
ened into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern  idioms 
were  refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome 
inspired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ; 
and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England, 
the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of 
maturity ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in 
that  of  an  individual,  memory  must  be  exercised, 
before  the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  ex- 
panded ;  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass, till  he  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works  of  his 
predecessors. 


b  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  tliis  classic  enthusiasm. 
1.  At  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho  said,  in  familiar  conver- 
sation to  George  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  short  time  mankind  would 
unanimously  renounce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  for  a  religion  similar 
to  that  of  the  Gentiles.  (Leo  Allatius,  apud  Fabricium,  torn.  x.  p.  ?51.)2. 
Paul  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  ncademy,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  ;  and  the  principal  members  were  accused  of  heresy, 
impiety,  and  paganism.  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi.  p.  i,  p.  81,82.  3.  In  the 
next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  France  celebrated  the  success 
of  Jodelle's  trajedy  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  (Baylc.  Dictionnaire,  JODELLE. 
Fontenelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  56—61.)  Yet  the  spirit  of  bigotry  might  often 
discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 
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Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — Reign  and  cha- 
racter of  Amurath  the  second. — Crusade  of  Ladis- 
laus  king  of  Hungary. — His  defeat  and  death. — 
John  Huniades. — Scanderbvg. — Constantine  Palce- 
ologus,  last  emperor  of  the  east. 

The  respective  merits  of  Rome  and 

_  .  ,  ,  ,     Comparison     of 

Constantinople  are  compared  and  Rome  and  Cm»- 
celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek,  the  stantilmi,le- 
father  of  the  Italian  schools.*  The  view  of  the 
ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Emanuel  Chry- 
soloras  ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed  the  exclamation 
of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitation, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those 
men,  had  long  since  vanished ;  but  to  the  eye  of 
liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of  ruin  restored  the 
image  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  monuments 
of  the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs  and 
apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  christian  ;  and  he  confessed, 
that  in  every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
were  destined  to  reign  over  the  earth.  While 
Chrysoloras  admired  the  venerable  beauties  of  the 
mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native,  country, 
her  fairest  daughter,  her  imperial  colony ;  and  the 
Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth,  on 
the  eternal  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  more 
transitory  glories  of  art  and  dominion,  which 
adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of  Constantine. 
Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redounds  (as  he 
modestly  observes)  to  the  honour  of  the  original, 
and  parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even 
excelled,  by  the  superior  merit  of  their  children. 
"  Constantinople,"  says  the  orator,  "  is  situate  on  a 
commanding  point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Archipelago  and  the  Euxine.  By  her 
interposition,  the  two  seas,  and  the  two  continents, 
are  united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations  ;  and 
the  gates  of  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at 
her  command.  The  harbour,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure 
and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates 
of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Babylon  :  the  towers  are  many  ;  each  tower  is  a 
solid  and  lofty  structure  ;  and  the  second  wall,  the 
outer  fortification,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence 
and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital.  A  broad  and 
rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches ; 
and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like 

c  The  survivor  of  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375  ;  and  we  cannot  place 
before  1480  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  aud 
the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boyardo.  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi.  p.  ii.  p. 
174—177.) 

a  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  lo  the  emperor  John  Paloeo- 
losrus  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem 
Cod  mi  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107—126.)  The  superscription  sug- 
gests a  chronological  remark,  Unit  John  PalajologUS  II.  was  associated 
in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Chrysoloras's  death.  A 
still  earlier  date,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of  his  youngest 
sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  Purphyrogeniti.  (Ducange, 
Fam.  Bynant.  p.  244.  247.) 
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Athens,6  by  land  or  water."  Two  strong  and  natural 
causes  are  alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of 
new  Rome.  The  royal  founder  reigned  over  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  the  globe;  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  power  of  the 
Romans  was  combined  with  the  art  and  science  of 
the  Greeks.  Other  cities  have  been  reared  to 
maturity  by  accident  and  time ;  their  beauties  are 
mingled  with  disorder  and  deformity;  and  the  in- 
habitants, unwilling  to  remove  from  their  natal  spot, 
are  incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  original  vices  of  situation  or 
climate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Constantinople  was 
formed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind  ;  and  the 
primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient  zeal 
of  the  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarch. 
The  adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  marble  ;  but  the  various  materials  were 
transported  from  the  most  remote  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings,  the 
palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porticoes, 
columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to 
the  greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  east.  The 
superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Byzantine  territory,  as 
far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  long 
wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  populous  suburb  and 
a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  picture,  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and 
decay,  arc  artfully  confounded  ;  but  a  sigh  and  a 
confession  escape  from  the  orator,  that  his  wretched 
country  was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former 
self.  The  works  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been 
defaced  by  christian  zeal  or  barbaric  violence  ;  the 
fairest  structures  were  demolished  ;  and  the  marbles 
of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied 
to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  btatue,  the  place 
was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  manyacolumn, 
the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capital ;  the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on  the  ground ; 
the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms  and 
earthquakes  ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned,  by 
vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold 
and  silver.  From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only 
in  memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes,  however,  the 
porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Jus- 
tinian,0 and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome, 
of  St.  Sophia;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could 
not  be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  after 
it  no  other  object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
But  he  forgets,  that  a  century  before,  the  trembling 
fabrics  of  the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been 
saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of  Andro- 

k  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circum- 
navigated, (r<:  inn*  th»  tti>Xiv  ru>v  Atfrj"""""  nvi/nntim  «'n  mpair\eiv 
-  ,jj/i«,|  Hut  what  may  l«  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Con. 
stantinopb-,  cannot  be  applied  to  Ihe  situation  of  Athens,  five  miles 
from  Uie  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  any  navigable 
streams. 

-  Utophonn  Ortfont h—  deaerihtd  the  Colossus  of  Jwtinian :  (I. 

vii.  12.)  but  his  measures  are  false  and  inconsistent.  The  editor  I'.oivin 
cotmilu-d  bis  friend  Girardon  ;  and  the  sculptor  gave  him  the  true  pro- 
portions of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to 
Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
seraglio;  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  melted  down,  Hid 
cast  into  a  brass  cannon,  fde  Topograph.  C.  P.  I.  ii.  c.  17.) 
A  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in   Nicephorus  Oregon*, 


nicus  the  elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had 
fortified  St.  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyra- 
mids, the  eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way ; 
and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were 
crushed  by  the  falling  ruin.  The  mischief  indeed 
was  speedily  repaired  ;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age;  and 
the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  vene- 
rable temple  of  the  east/1 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  The  Greek  schism 
empire  was  placed  in  the  harmony  of  B?|!!  ,lie  council 

r  r  j  0f  j.  lorence, 

the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  ma- A.  D.  mo— U48. 
ternal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced,  and  subscribed, 
and  promised  ;  but  these  signs  of  friendship  were 
perfidious  or  fruitless  ;e  and  the  baseless  fabric  of 
the  union  vanished  like  a  dream.f  The  emperor 
and  his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian 
galleys  :  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the 
isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins 
complained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner  did  they  land 
on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or 
rather  assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and 
discontent.  During  their  absence,  above  two  years, 
the  capital  had  been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers  :  fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy  ; 
the  most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the  conscience 
of  women  and  bigots  ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin 
name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion. 
Before  his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had 
flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt 
relief  and  a  powerful  succour  ;  and  the  clergy,  con- 
fident in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had  promised 
themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the 
blind  shepherds  of  the  west.  The  double  disap- 
pointment exasperated  the  Greeks  ;  the  conscience 
of  the  subscribing  prelates  was  awakened  ;  the  hour 
of  temptation  was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to 
dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than  they  could 
hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored 
their  weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  bre- 
thren. To  the  reproachful  question,  what  had  been 
the  event  or  the  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ?  they 
answered  with  sighs  and  tears,  "  Alas  !  we  have 
made  a  new  faith  ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for 
impiety ;  wc  have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacri- 
fice ;  and  we  are  become  Azymitcs."  (The  Azymitcs 
were  those  who  celebrated  the  communion  with  un- 

(I.  vii.  12.  1.  xv.  2.)  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1317, 
the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1345.  The  Greeks,  in  their  pompous 
rhetoric,  exalted  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  church,  an  earthly  hea- 
ven, the  abode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself,  &c. 

e  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus,  (p.  312-351.) 
opens  the  s.  hisin  from  the  first  o£ice  of  the  Greeks  at  Venire,  to  lite 
general  opposition  at  Constantinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

f  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza,  (I.  ii.  c.  17.)  Lao. 
nicus  Chalcondyles,  (I.  vi.  p.  166,  166  )  and  Ducfll  (C.  31.)  ;  the  last  of 
whom  writes  witli  truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  modern!  we  may 
distingiii-h  the  continuator  of  Fleiirv,  (torn.  xxii.  p.  338,  401.420, 
Sec.)  and  Spondanus.  (A.  D.  1440— .50.)  The  sense  of  the  latter  is 
drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  religion  arc 
concerned. 
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leavened  bread  ;  and  I  must  retract  or  qualify  the 
praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  phi- 
losophy of  the  times.)  "  Alas  !  we  have  been  se- 
duced by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
the  union  should  be  cut  off;  and  the  tongue  that 
has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn 
from  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance 
was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and 
the  most  incomprehensible  doctrines  ;  and  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  all,  without  excepting  their 
prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  honour  and 
consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond 
had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacantoffice  ;  and  cardinal 
Bessarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter of  the  Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and 
his  clergy  was  confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus ; 
he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia,  but  the  temple 
was  vacant.  The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  ser- 
vice ;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect, 
some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of 
schismatics.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed 
to  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  champion  of  his  country  ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid 
with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His 
example  and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious discord  ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him 
from  the  world  ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a 
law  of  forgiveness  ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying 
breath,  that  none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might 
attend  his  obsequies  or  pray  for  his  soul. 
„   ,   ,  ,  The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the 

Zeal  of  the  on-  .     , 

entnis  and  Rus-  narrow  limits  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Secure  under  the  Mameluke  sceptre, 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  assembled  a  numerous  synod ;  disowned 
their  representatives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence;  con- 
demned the  creed  and  council  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
threatened  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  with  the 
censures  of  the  eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of 
the  Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most 
powerful,  ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  pri- 
mate, the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence 
to  Moscow,  b  to  reduce  the  independent  nation  under 
the  Roman  yoke.  But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been 
educated  at  mount  Athos ;  and  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple embraced  the  theology  of  their  priests.  They 
were  scandalized  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin 
cross  of  the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men 
who  shaved  their  beards,  and  performed  the  divine 

g  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject  to  Poland 
have  removed  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  or  Leopold. 
(Herbestein,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  p.  127.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sians transferred  their  spiritual  obedience  to  the  archbishop,  who  be- 
came, in  1588,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow.  (Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russie, 
torn.  iii.  p.  188,  190.  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  Iter  et  labores  Archie, 
piscopi  Arsenii.) 

h  The  curious  narrative  of  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p.  242 
— 247.)  is  extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of  Fer- 
rara and  Florence  are  described  by  ignorance  and  passion  ;  but  the 
Russians  are  credible  in  the  account  of  their  own  prejudices. 

l  The  shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samanaeans  and  Gym- 
no9ophists,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  bramins  from  India 
into  the  northern  deserts;  the  naked  philosophers  were  compelled  to 
wrap  themselves  in  fur;  but  Ihey  insensibly  sunk  into  wizard*  and 


office  with  gloves  on  their  hands  and  rings  on  their 
fingers :  Isidore  was  condemned  by  a  synod  ;  his 
person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  could  es- 
cape from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.1" 
The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to  the  missionaries 
of  Rome  who  aspired  to  convert  the  pagans  beyond 
the  Tanais  ;'  and  their  refusal  was  justified  by  the 
maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less  damnable 
than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians 
were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope;  and 
a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the 
friendship  of  those  sanguinary  enthusiasts. k  While 
Eugenius  triumphed  in  the  union  and  orthodoxy  of 
the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls, 
or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  Palaeologus  had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was 
soon  cooled  by  opposition :  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
national  belief  might  endanger  his  life  and  crown  ; 
nor  could  the  pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign 
and  domestic  aid.  The  sword  of  his  brother  De- 
metrius, who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  prudent  and 
popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause 
of  religion  ;  and  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was 
displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived   Reign  and  cha- 
forty-nine,  and  reigned  thirty,  years,   ^ut1erIIof  Arau* 
six  months,  and  eight  days.     He  was     14,^L^j-, 
a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a  great  Feb.  a 

soul,  patient  of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious, 
charitable  ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious, 
and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science  ;  a 
good  emperor,  and  a  great  general.  No  man  ob- 
tained more  or  greater  victories  than  Amurath : 
Belgrade  alone  withstood  his  attacks.  Under  his 
reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen 
rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country,  his 
first  care  was  to  build  moschs  and  caravanseras, 
hospitals  and  colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet;  and 
sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  religious  per- 
sons of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.1"  This 
portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the 
Othman  empire:  but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and 
superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst 
of  tyrants  ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the 
vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to 
his  subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits 
of  liberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of 
arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume 
the  character  of  justice;  his  profusion,  of  liberality; 

physicians.  The  Mordvans  and  Tcheremisses  in  the  European  Russia 
adhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of  one  king 
or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellious  spirits  who  oppose 
his  government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  images,  they 
might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  missionaries  the  name  of  idola- 
ters. (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuplessoumis  a  la  Domination  des  Russes, 
torn.  i.  p.  194—237.  423—460.) 

k  Spondanus,  Annal.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  A.  D.  1451,  No.  13.  The  epistle 
of  the  Greeks,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  extant  in  the  college  library  at 
Prague. 

1  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  94.  Murad,  or 
Morad,  may  be  more  correct:  but  I  have  preferred  the  popular  name 
to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  successful  in  translating  an 
oriental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 
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his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be 
found  impossible  :  and  guilt  must  tremble,  where 
innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
were  best  maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the 
field:  war  was  the  trade  of  the  janizaries;  and  those 
who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  ap- 
plauded the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign. 
To  propagate  the  true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  mussulman  :  the  unbelievers  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  the  prophet ;  and,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  the  scymitar  was  the  only  instrumentof 
conversion.  Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amu  rath  are  attested 
by  his  conduct,  and  acknowledged  by  the  christians 
themselves  ;  who  consider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a 
peaceful  death  as  the  reward  of  his  singular  merits. 
In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  military  power,  he  sel- 
dom engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a  pre- 
vious and  adequate  provocation :  the  victorious  sultan 
was  disarmed  by  submission  ;  and  in  the  observance 
of  treaties,  his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred. m  The 
Hungarians  were  commonly  the  aggressors;  he  was 
provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg ;  and  the  per- 
fidious Caramanian  was  twice  vanquished  and  twice 
pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Before  he  in- 
vaded the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised  by  the 
despot :  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,  the  grand- 
son of  Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  Venetians  ;  and  after  the  first  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  sultan  was  never  tempted,  by  the  dis- 
tress, the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of  Palasologus,  to 
extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Hi,  double  audi.  But  thc  raost  striking  feature  in  the 
cation.  ijfe  and  character  of  Auiurath,  is  the 
1442  —  mm.  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish 
throne  ;  and,  were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an 
allov  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal  phi- 
losopher, n  who  at  the  age  of  forty  could  discern  the 
vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the  sceptre 
to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia  ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints 
and  hermits.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of 
thc  Hegira,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been 
corrupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius  ; 
but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  various  orders  of 
Dervishes  were  multiplied  by  thc  example  of  the 
christian, and  even  the  Latin,  monks."  The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round 
in  endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook 
the  giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the 

in  See  Chalcondyles,  'I.  vii.  p.  186.  198.)  Dura,,  (c.  33  )  and  Marinus 
JWIetm«,  ni  Vit  BcMMerfceg, p.  146,  14ft.]  In  Ins  good  faith  towards  the 
garrison  of  Metigrade,  be  ma  lesson  and  example  to  his  win  Mahomet. 

n  Volume  '  Kssai  sur  I'Histoire  Generalise  80.  p.  883,384.)  admire* 
It  philoiophe  Tare;  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  .i 
Christian  prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  ?     In  his  way,  V  oltairc  was 

a  bigot,  in  tototenal  bigot, 

-  Hie  article*  iJervitche,  Fakir,  /Vainer,  Roltbantal,iu  D'Her. 
hatef*  BibtioCfassjM  Orientate.  Vet  the  subject  i»  su|>erficially  treated 
from  tli'-  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that 
the»e  orders  hare  principally  flourished. 

P  Rycaut  'in  the  pi  I  at  III  State  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpirc,  p.  242— 2G8.) 
affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  from  his  personal  conversation 
with  the  beads  of  the  dervishes,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to 
the  time  of  Orchan.     He  does  not  mention  the  Zichida:  of  Chalcon- 


spirit.  p  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream 
of  enthusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion  ;  and  his 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public 
danger  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  their  veteran  leader,  the  janizaries  fought  and 
conquered  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Var- 
na, again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with  his 
Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  occupations  were 
again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A 
victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their 
youthful  ruler :  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  aban- 
doned to  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the  unanimous 
divan  implored  his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult, 
and.  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  janizaries.  At 
the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled 
and  obeyed ;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  compelled 
to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death. 
Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted 
several  princes  to  descend  from  the  throne ;  and  they 
have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step. 
But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice, 
after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeated 
his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  Eugenius  forms  a 
brethren,  Eugenius  had  not  been  un-  ^^instthe 
mindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  a.  d.  1443. 
and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was 
animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the  Turks,  who 
approached,  and  might  soon  invade,  the  borders  of 
Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  expired  ; 
and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less  un- 
reasonable than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate 
Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  motives 
of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to  unite  the 
Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendom.  Germany 
was  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  men  and  arms:* 
but  that  complex  and  languid  body  required  the  im- 
pulse of  a  vigorous  hand;  and  Frederic  the  third 
was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal  character  and 
his  imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had  impaired  the 
strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of  France 
nnd  England  :r  but  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
a  vain  and  magnificent  prince  ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety 
of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from 
the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont.  The  mari- 
time republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  less  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  their  hostile  fleets 
were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 

dyles,  (I.  vii.  p.  286.)  among-  whom  Amurath  retired  :  the  Seids  of  that 
author  are  the  descendantsof  Mahomet. 

q  In  the  year  1431,  Germany  raised  40,000  horse,  men  at  arms,  against 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  (Lenfaot,  Hist,  du  Conciiede  Basle,  torn.  i. 
p.  318.)  At  thesiegeof  Nuys,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the  princes,  pre- 
lates, and  cities,  SCOt  their  respective  quota* :  anil  the  bishop  of  Mini- 
ster fijui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse,  8000  loot,  all  in 
green,  with  1200  waggons.  The  united  armies  of  the  kinir  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one-third  of  this  German 
host.  (Memoire*  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  I.  iv.  c.  2  )  At  present,  mx  or 
•even  hundred  thousand  men  arc  maintained  in  constant  pay  and  ad. 
mirable  discipline,  by  the  powers  of  Germany. 

r  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444  that  France  and  England  could  agree 
on  a  truce  of  some  months.  (See  Kymer's  Fa-dera,  and  the  chronicles  Of 
both  nations.) 
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The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which 
covered  as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin 
church,  were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  these 
nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could 
they  point,  against  the  common  foe,  those  swords 
that  were  so  wantonly  drawn  in  bloody  and  domes- 
tic quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse  to 
concord  and  obedience :  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force  ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments 
and  weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have  given 
irresistible  weight  to  the  French  cavalry.  Yet,  on 
this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;s  by  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,' 
a  young  and  ambitious  soldier  ;  by  the  valour  of  a 
hero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades,  was 
already  popular  among  the  christians,  and  formida- 
ble to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasure  of  pardons 
and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  legate  ;  many 
private  warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlisted 
under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  derived 
some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation,  from  the 
new  allies  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive 
despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the  distress  and  ardour 
of  the  christians  beyond  the  Danube,  who  would 
unanimously  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,"  with  a  spirit  unknown 
to  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  sally  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his 
national  and  mercenary  troops.  The  sultan  of 
Caramania"  announced  the  retreat  of  Amurath,  and 
a  powerful  division  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia ;  and 
if  the  fleets  of  the  west  could  occupy  at  the  same 
moment  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman 
monarchy  would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed. 
Heaven  and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  perdition  of 
the  miscreants  ;  and  the  legate,  with  prudent  ambi- 
guity, instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps 
the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine 
mother. 

Ladislaus, kin^of  Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets, 
gary"  march" "a".  a  religious  war  was  the  unanimous 
gainst  them.  cry,  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the 
Danube,  led  an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects  as 
far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. In  this  expedition  they  obtained  two  signal 
victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  valour 

s  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Spondanus  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1443, 
1444.)  has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and  critically 
compared,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  materials,  the  historians  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  the  west.  His  narrative  is  perspicuous;  and  where  he 
can  be  free  from  a  religious  bias,  the  judgment  of  Spondanus  is  not 
contemptible. 

t  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria. 
Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Callima. 
chus,  (|.  i.  ii.  p.  447 — 486.)  Bonfiuius,  (Decad.  iii.  I.  iv.)  Spondanus,  and 
Lenta  nt. 

u  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade,  which  he 
seems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  fears. 
4   l 


and  conduct  of  Huniades.     In  the  first,  with  a  van- 
guard of  ten  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turk- 
ish camp ;  in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner  the  most  renowned  of  their  generals,  who 
possessed   the   double   advantage   of    ground  and 
numbers.     The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles  of  mount  Hamius,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow 
interval  of  six  days'  march  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  the  hostile  towers  of  Adrianoplc,  and 
the   friendly   capital   of  the    Greek  empire.     The 
retreat   was   undisturbed  ;    and  the  entrance  into 
Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph. 
An  ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  by  the 
king  and  his  warriors  on  foot:  he  nicely  balanced 
the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  the 
pride  of  conquest  was  blended  with  the  humble 
temper  of  Christianity.      Thirteen   bashaws,    nine 
standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  un- 
questionable trophies ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to 
believe,  and  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the 
crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblushing  confidence, 
the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.*    The  most  solid  proof,    The  Turkish 
and  the  most  salutary  consequence,  of        peace- 
victory,  was  a  deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit 
peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners, 
and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.     By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtain- 
ed :  the  king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in 
the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public  and 
private  emolument ;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet, 
who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  attested 
the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  the 
avenger  of  perfidy.     In  the  place  of  the  gospel,  the 
Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the 
eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  catholic  deity  ; 
but  the  christians  refused  to  profane  their  holy  mys- 
teries ;  and  a  superstitious  conscience  is  less  forci- 
bly  bound   by  the   spiritual  energy,  than  by  the 
outward  and  visible  symbols,  of  an  oath.z 
During  the  whole  transaction,  the 

.  Violation  of  the 

cardinal  legate  had  observed  a  sullen  peace, 
silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  and 
unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  peo- 
ple. But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved  before  Julian 
was  fortified  by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  Ana- 
tolia was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian,  and  Thrace 
by  the  Greek,  emperor ;  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Helle- 
spont ;  and  that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory, 

x  Cantemir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and  tran- 
scribes his  animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  Maho- 
metan powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state  of  Christendom  ;  and  the 
situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  must  connect 
them  with  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 

y  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  Hungarians  slay 
300,000  Turks  in  one  battle,  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaughter 
to  6000  or  even  2000  infidels.  (yEneas  Sylvius  in  Europ.  c.  5.  and  epist. 
44.  81.  apud  Spondanum.) 

i  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of  La- 
dislaus, in  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  third  Decad  of  Bonfioiiut, 
who,  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success.  Cal- 
lima'chus  (1.  ii.  p.  487—496.)  is  still  more  pure  and  authentic. 
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and  ignorant  of  the  treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  vietorious  army.  "  And 
is  it  thus,"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,-'  M  that  you  will 
desert  their  expectations  and  your  own  fortune?  It 
is  to  them,  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-christians, 
that  you  have  pledged  your  faith  ;  and  that  prior 
obligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the 
Roman  pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you  can 
neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his  name  I  absolve 
your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms  :  follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation  ;  and 
if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the 
punishment  and  the  sin."  This  mischievous  casu- 
istry was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character,  and 
the  levity  of  popular  assemblies  :  war  was  resolved 
on  the  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately  been 
sworn  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the 
Turks  were  assaulted  by  the  christians ;  to  whom, 
with  some  reason,  they  might  apply  the  epithet  of 
infidels.  The  falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word 
and  oath,  was  palliated  by  the  religion  of  the  times : 
the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  excuse 
would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  eastern  church.  But  the  same 
treaty  which  should  have  bound  his  conscience,  had 
diminished  his  strength.  On  the  proclamation  of 
the  peace,  the  French  and  German  volunteers  de- 
parted with  indignant  murmurs :  the  Poles  were 
exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  disgusted 
with  foreign  command;  and  their  palatines  accepted 
the  first  licence,  and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces 
and  castles.  Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction, 
or  restrained  by  a  laudable  scruple  ;  and  the  relics 
of  the  crusade  that  marched  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion, were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  joined  the 
royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark 
that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  re- 
tinue that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan  ;  and  the 
{iift  of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admo- 
nish Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event. 
But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of  his 
country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  new  realms  ;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  pre- 
sumption of  Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that 
every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of 
the  sword  and  the  cross.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Hellespont;  the  one  direct,  abrupt,  and 
difficult,  through  the  mountains  of  Haemus  ;  the  other 
more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine;  in  which  their 
flanks,  according  to  the  Scythian  discipline,  might 

■  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  ttic  literal  accuracy  of  Julian's  speech, 
which  It  variously  worded  by  Cillimachus,  (I.  iij.  "p.  SOS— 607.)  Floiifi- 
niu«,  'Dec.  lii.  I .  vi  p .  457, 4.08.)  and  other  historian*,  who  might  indulge 
their  own  eloquence,  while  they  represent  one  of  the  orators ol  tin  age, 
Hut  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  ami  argument!  for  perjury,  which  in 
the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  hy  the  protectant*,  and 
feeMj  defended  hy  the  catholics.  The  litter  are  discouraged  hy  the 
miafortoM  of  Warna. 

>.  Warna,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Oilessus,  was  a  colony  of  Hie 
Milesians,  which  ihejr  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses.  (Cellariua, 
Una.  i   p    !71      I)  Viville,  torn.   i.  p.  'J  1 2. >     According  to  .Willi's  I'c- 


always  be  covered  by  a  movable  fortification  of 
waggons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  preferred  :  the 
catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria, 
burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  vil- 
lages of  the  christian  natives;  and  their  last  station 
was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore  ;  on  which  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a 
memorable  name.b 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead 

*-,,  -    ,  „  ,  Battle  of  Warna, 

ot  finding  a  confederate  fleet  to  second  a.  d.  1444. 
their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by  ov'  ' 
the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued 
from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  transported  the 
forces  of  Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  Greek  emperor  had  been  awed, 
or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed  on 
the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the  catholic 
admiral,  whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the 
guard  of  the  Hellespont.  From  Adrianople,  the 
sultan  advanced  by  hasty  marches  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  when  the  cardinal,  and 
Huniades,  had  taken  a  nearer  survey  of  the  num- 
bers and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriors 
proposed  the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of  a 
retreat.  The  king  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die  ;  and  his  resolution  had  almost  been  crowned 
with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory.  The  princes 
were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre  ;  and  the 
Beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania, 
commanded  on  the  right  and  left,  against  the  ad- 
verse divisions  of  the  despot  and  Huniades.  The 
Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset:  but 
the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  victors,  in 
the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their 
friends.  When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his 
squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune  and  that  of 
the  empire  :  a  veteran  janizary  seized  his  horse's 
bridle  :  and  he  had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  re- 
ward the  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror, 
and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of 
the  treaty,  the  monument  of  christian  perfidy,  had 
been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
his  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  protection  of  the 
God  of  truth  ;  and  called  on  the  prophet  Jesus  him- 
self to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and 
religion.0  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered 
ranks,  the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the 
confidence  of  victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped 
by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  janizaries.  If 
we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals,  his  horse  was 
pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath  ;d  Death  of  Ladis. 
he  fell  among  the  spears  of  the  infan-  dUS' 

riplul  of  the  Euxine,  (p.  24,  25.  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's  Geo. 
graphers,)  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of 
tin  Danube,  1240  from  Byzantium,  and  300  to  the  north  of  a  ridge  or 
promontory  of  mount  Ha-mus,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 

.  Some  christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Mosh  ins 
I  lippofe,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet.  Jesus, 
which  is  likewise  insinuated  hy  Callimaehus,  (I.  iii.  p.  61ft  Spondun. 
A   D.  1444,  No.  8.) 


genua 


A   critic  will   always  distrust  these  spolia  imima  of  a  victorious 
Tal,  K  difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent 
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try  ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Hungarians,  heboid  the  head  of  your  king!" 
The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  defeat. 
On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huni- 
ades  deplored  his  error  and  the  public  loss  :  he 
strove  to  rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors 
and  vanquished  ;  and  the  last  efforts  of  his  courage 
and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  christians 
were  slain  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna :  the 
loss  of  the  Turks,  more  considerable  in  numbers, 
bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  total  strength  ; 
yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
second  and  similar  victory.  At  his  command  a  co- 
lumn was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus 
had  fallen ;  but  the  modest  inscription,  instead  of 
accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour,  and 
bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.e 
The  cardinal  Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of 
Julian.  Warna,  I  am  tempted  to  pause  on  the 
character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huniades.  Julian'  Caesa- 
rini  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome  :  his  studies 
had  embraced  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learn- 
ing, both  the  sciences  of  divinity  and  law  ;  and  his 
versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to  the  schools, 
the  camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent 
into  Germany  to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels 
and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
is  unworthy  of  a  christian  ;  the  military  profession 
ill  becomes  a  priest ;  but  the  former  is  excused  by 
the  times  ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled  by  the 
courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone 
in  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host.  As  the 
pope's  legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ;  but 
the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous 
champion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  ;  and  an  oppo- 
sition of  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability 
and  zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some 
secret  motive  of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him 
to  desert  on  a  sudden  the  popular  party.  The  car- 
dinal withdrew  himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara  ;  and, 
in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two 
nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments  and 
the  depth  of  his  theological  eruditions  In  his  Hun- 
garian embassy,  we  have  already  seen  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which 


(Cantemir,  p.  90,  91.)  Callimachus  (1.  iii.  p.  517.)  more  simply  and 
probably  affirms,  supervenientibus  jauizaris,  telorum  multitudine,  non 
tarn  ron fossils  est,  quam  obrutus. 

e  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  jEneas  Sylvius,  which  are  dili- 
gently collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  historians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Philippus  Callimachus,  (de  Rebus  a  Vladislao 
Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Retre  gestis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel.  Script. 
Rerum  Hunsraricarum,  torn.  i.  p.  433 — 518.)  Bonifinius,  (decad.  iii.  1. 
v.  p.  460-467.)  and  Clialcondyles,  (I.  vii.  p.  165-179.)  The  two  first 
were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot.  Latin,  med  et  infinite  iEtatis,  torn.  i.  p.  324.  Vossius, 
de  Hist.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  II.  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  BONF1NIUS.) 
A  small  tract  of  Ffelix  Petancius,  Chancellor  of  Segnia,  (ad  calcem 
Cuspiniau.  de  Csesaribus,  p.  716—722.)  represents  the  theatre  of  the 
war  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  M.  Lenfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
4    I    2 


Julian  himself  was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal, 
who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier, 
was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  variously  related  ;  but  it  is  believed, 
that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of  gold  impeded  his 
flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some  chris- 
tian fugitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubt-    T  i    r. 

John  Corvmus 

ful,  origin,  the  merit  of  John  Huniades  Huniades. 
promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian 
armies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a 
Greek ;  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend 
to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  claims 
of  the  Walachians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin 
pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with  the  patricians 
of  ancient  Rome.1"  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horse- 
men, by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab :  the  valour  of  the 
white  knight*  was  soon  conspicuous;  he  increased 
his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage  ;  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he  won  in 
the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks.  By 
his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  important  service  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Tran- 
sylvania. The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two 
Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow  ;  and  in  the  public 
distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  were  forgotten. 
During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of 
Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  su- 
preme captain  and  governor  of  Hungary  ;  and  if 
envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as  of  war. 
Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  deli- 
neated in  his  campaigns  ;  the  white  knight  fought 
with  the  hand  rather  than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of 
desultory  barbarians,  who  attack  without  fear  and 
fly  without  shame  ;  and  his  military  life  is  composed 
of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories  and  escapes. 
By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten 
their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denomi- 
nated Jancus  Lain,  or  the  Wicked  :  their  hatred  is 
the  proof  of  their  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he 
guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms  ;  and  they 
felt  him  most  daring  and  formidable,  when  they 
fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country  irre- 
coverably lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a 
defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna 
he  again  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Cossova  sustained,  till  the  third  day, 


torn.  i.  p.  247,  &c.)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  215,  &c.)  of  cardinal 
Julian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his  unfortunate  end,  are 
occasionally  related  by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury. 

g  Syropulus  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy  :  (p.  117.) 
rotavra  rcva  etnev  6  louXtavo?  7re7rXctTu<r/iei'a>?  ajav  Kac  \07iKc09,  kuc 
ixtr'  eTri'jrijifl?  Kai  deivo-niTO?  'I'nTopiKtjc. 

h  See  Bonfinius,  decad.  iii.  I.  iv.  p.  423.  Could  the  Italian  historian 
pronounce,  or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the  absurd 
flattery  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  the 
casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerian 
family  at  Rome? 

i  Philip  de  Comines,  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  from  the  tradition  of 
the  times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whim- 
sical name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Valaigne  (Valachia.)  The  Greek 
Chalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish  annalsof  Leunclavius,  presume  to  accuse 
his  fidelity  or  valour. 
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the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  As  he  tied  alone  through 
the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by 
two  robbers  ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain 
that  hung  at  his  neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew 
the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new  perils  of 
captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence  an 
alllicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious 
action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of 

His  defence  of"  ,  ,  .,  ~  ,-.    , 

Belgrade,  and       Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Maho- 
A?D  M56       met  the  second  in  person.  After  a  siege 

July  22.  of  forty    days,   the   Turks,    who   bad 

Sept  4.  -      ,      , 

already  entered  the  town,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Chris- 
tendom.k  About  a  month  after  this  great  deliver- 
ance, the  champion  expired  ;  and  his  most  splendid 
epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  Ottoman  prince,  who 
sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  revenge 
against  the  single  antagonist  who  had  triumphed 
over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne 
Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of 
age.  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful  Hun- 
garians. His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long  :  Mat- 
thias aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  saint ; 
but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were 
invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre 
of  their  eloquence  on  the  father's  character.1 
Birth  and  edu-  I"  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades 
?"""   and  Scanderbeg  are  commonly  associ- 

derbe?,  prince  °  J 

of  Albania,         ated  : m  and  they  are  both  entitled  to 

A.  D.  .  .      J      ,     .  . 

1404—U13,  &c.  our  notice,  since  their  occupation  of 
the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scanderbeg," 
was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epi- 
rus  and  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's 
power,  Castriot  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of 
peace  and  tribute  ;  he  delivered  his  four  sons  as 
the  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  the  christian  youths, 
after  receiving  the  mark  of  circumcision,  were  in- 
structed in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in 
the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy.0  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of 
slaves  ;  and  the  poison  to  which  their  deaths  are 
ascribed,  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved  by  any 
positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treat- 
ment of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who, 
from  his  tender  youth,  displayed  the  strength  and 


k  See  Honfinius    'derad    iii.  I.  viii.   p.  492.)   and    Spondanus.   (A.  D. 

i  iv.,  No,  1—7.)    Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Belgrade 

with  Captatnm,  a  Franciscan  friar;  and  in  their  respective  narratives, 
neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice  of  his  rival's 
merit. 

I  S~e  Beajf uina,  deead in,  I.  viii. — derad  iv.  I.  viii.  The  observations 
of  >;,oi,d.iniis  ..ii  the  lif<-  (lid  eharactei  of  Matthias  Corvinus  are  curi- 
'in  and  critical.  'A.  I)    I4o4.  No,  I.  1470.  No.  fi.  147'i,  No.  14-lfi   1490, 

Italian  fame  waa  tbe  object  of  bie  vanity.  His  actions  are 
celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hangaricaram  (p.  .122  —  412.)  of 
I'etcr  Raitiaaam,  a  Sicilian.     Hk  wiw  ami  facetious  sayings  are  regis. 

t<-red  by  f,ale«lns  Martins  of  Yum  [538— MS.)  and  we  have  B  parti, 
riilar  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.      Tbea*  three  tracts  arc 

ail  contained  m  the  1st  v. I  <.f  Bel'a  Bcriptofe*  R'-rum  Hongaricarum. 
m   I  t>y  are  ranked  by  Nir  William  Temple,  in  bispleaafng  Baaay  on 

II  -       virtue,  'Work*,  vol.  ui.  p  385.)  among  the  seven  chiefs  who 


spirit  of  a  soldier.  The  successive  overthrow  of  a 
Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  carried  a  proud  de- 
fiance to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  Amurath,  and  his  Turkish  appellation 
of  Scanderbeg,  (Iskender  beg,)  or  the  lord  Alexan- 
der, is  an  indelible  memorial  of  his  glory  and  servi- 
tude. His  father's  principality  was  reduced  into 
a  province :  but  the  loss  was  compensated  by  the 
rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of 
the  empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  art  or 
credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes,  that  in 
every  encounter  he  spared  the  christians,  while  he 
fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  mussulman  foes. 
The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach ;  he 
fought  in  the  defence  of  his  religion  and  country  ; 
but  the  enemies  who  applaud  the  patriot,  have 
branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of  traitor  and  apos- 
tate. In  the  eyes  of  the  christians,  the  rebellion  of 
Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the 
ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  de- 
gradation, and  the  slavery  of  his  country  ;  and  they 
adore  the  generous,  though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which 
he  asserted  the  faith  and  independence  of  his  an- 
cestors. But  he  had  imbibed  from  his  ninth  year 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by 
authority  and  habit  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what 
new  illumination  at  the  age  of  forty  p  could  be  poured 
into  his  soul.  His  motives  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge,  had  he 
broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he  was  sen- 
sible of  its  weight :  but  a  long  oblivion  bad  surely 
impaired  his  original  right ;  and  every  year  of  obe- 
dience and  reward  had  cemented  the  mutual  bond 
of  the  sultan  and  his  subject.  If  Scanderbeg  had 
long  harboured  the  belief  of  Christianity  and  the 
intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must  condemn 
the  base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to  be- 
tray, that  could  promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that 
could  actively  join  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
perdition  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  unhappy 
brethren.  Shall  we  praise  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Huniades,  while  he  commanded  the  vanguard 
of  the  Turkish  army  ?  shall  wc  excuse  the  desertion 
of  his  standard,  a  treacherous  desertion,  which  aban- 
doned the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor  ? 
In  the  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  IIis  rcvoIt  from 
of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on  the  Reis  the  Turks, 
EiTendi  or  principal  secretary:  with       Nov.  28. 


have  deserved,  without  wearing,  B  royal  crown  ;  Bclisarius,  Narses, 
OonaaWo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  nnd  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

n  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  ofMurinUi  Barletine,  a  priest  of 
S.ndra,  (ile  Vita,  Moribus,  et  Helms  gesfis  Georgii  Castrioti,  ttr.  lihri 
aciii.  p.  .'167.  Areentorat.  15.17,  in  fol.)  hil  gaudy  and  cumbersome 
robes  nre  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles,  I. 
vii    p    186.  I.  viii.  p.  2'2'J. 

a  IIis  circumcision,  education,  &c.  are  marked  by  Marinns  with 
brevity  and  reluctance,  (I.  i.  p.  *>,  7. 1 

p  Since  Scanderbeg  died  A.  I).  1488,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
agr,  (Marions,  I.  aciii.  [>.  1711  )  he  was  bom  in  140.1;  since  be  was  torn 
from  In-  parents  by  the  Turk-s,  when  be  was  novennin,  (Mariuus,  I.  i. 
p.  1.  G)  that  event  must  have  happened  in  1112,  nine  years  before  the 
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a  dagger  at  his  breast,  lie  extorted  a  firman  or  pa- 
tent for  the  government  of  Albania;  and  the  mur- 
der of  the  guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  prevented 
the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed 
his  design,  he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  man- 
date ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress, 
than  George  Castriot  dropt  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and 
country.  The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  pro- 
voked a  general  revolt :  the  Albanians,  a  martial 
race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  he- 
reditary prince  ;  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg 
was  elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war  ;  and  each 
of  the  allies  engaged  to  furnish  his  respective  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  From  these  contribu- 
tions, from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  re- 
venue of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;q  and  the 
entire  sum  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury  was 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  man- 
ners were  popular  ;  but  his  discipline  was  severe; 
and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his 
camp  :  his  example  strengthened  his  command,  and 
under  his  conduct  the  Albanians  were  invincible 
in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their  enemies. 
The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and 
Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and 
retained  in  his  service  :  his  standing  militia  con- 
sisted of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot ;  the  horses  were  small,  the  men  were  active: 
but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties 
and  resources  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  at  the  blaze 
of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in 
the  strongest  posts.  With  such  unequal  arms  Scan- 
derbeg resisted  twenty-three  years  the  powers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amurath 
the  second,  and  his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly 
baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with  seeming 
contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  janiza- 
ries, Amurath  entered  Albania  ;  he  might  ravage 
the  open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless  towns, 
convert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the 
christian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult 
and  obstinate  captives  ;  but  the  conquests  of  the 
sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfeti- 

accession  of  Amurath  II.  who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the 
Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  remarked  this  inconsistency,  A.  D. 
1431,  No.  31.  1443,  No.  14. 

q  His  revenue  and  forces  are  luckily  given  hy  Marinus,  (I.  ii.  p.  44.) 

r  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian  :  the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya,  (I.  i.  p.  17.)  was  contiguous 
to  the  fortress  of  Sfeti grade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drink  from  a 
well  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  been  cast,  (I.  v.  p.  139,  140.) 
We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

s  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92.)  with  the  pomp, 
ous  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  fourth  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the 
Albanian  priest,  who  lias  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and 
moderns. 

t  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (1.  vi.  p.  1SS— 192.)  kills  the  sultan, 
by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Croya.    But  this  audacious  fiction 


grade ;  and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms, 
was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a  supersti- 
tious scruple/  Amurath  retired  with  shame  and 
loss  from  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Castriots  ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the 
retreat,  were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost 
invisible,  adversary;6  and  the  disappointment 
might  tend  to  imbitter,  perhaps  to  shorten,  the  last 
days  of  the  sultan.'  In  the  fulness  of  conquest, 
Mahomet  the  second  still  felt  at  his  bosom  this  do- 
mestic thorn  :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  ne- 
gociate  a  truce  ;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may 
justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able  champion  of  his 
national  independence.  The  enthusiasm  of  chivalry 
and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the  names  of 
Alexander  and  Pyrrhus  ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman  :  but  his 
narrow  dominion  and  slender  powers  must  leave 
him  at  an  humble  distance  below  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, who  triumphed  over  the  east  and  the  Roman 
legions.  His  splendid  achievements,  the  bashas 
whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discom- 
fited, and  the  three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain 
by  his  single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
suspicious  criticism.  Against  an  illiterate  enemy, 
and  in  the  dark  solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  bio- 
graphers may  safely  indulge  the  latitude  of  romance : 
but  their  fictions  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian 
history  ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption 
against  their  own  truth,  by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his 
exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight 
hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples." 
Without  disparagement  to  his  fame,  they  might 
have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  oppressed  by  the 
Ottoman  powers  :  in  his  extreme  danger  he  applied 
to  pope  Pius  the  second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, since  Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus, 

on  the  Venetian  territory/    His  sepul-  • 

J  i     i  ■  i  and  death, 

chre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish       A.  D.  1467. 

conqueror:  but  the  janizaries,  who 
wore  his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by 
this  superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  reverence 
for  his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may 
redound  to  the  hero's  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced 
the  consequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a 
patriot  perhaps  would  have  declined  the  unequal 
contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  supported 
by  the  rational,  though  fallacious,  hope,  that  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and  christian 

is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  Amurath's  death  at  Adnanople. 

u  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
books  of  Marinus  Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony 
or  silence  of  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  291.)  and  his  orici. 
nal  authors.  (Job.  Simonetta  de  Rebus  Francisci  Sfortia?,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Herum  Ital.  torn.  xxi.  p.  728.  et  alios.)  The  Albanian  cavalry, 
under  the  name  of  Stratiiols,  soon  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 
(Memoiresde  Comines,  I.  viii.  c.  5.) 

x  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational  criticism, 
has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size.  (A.  D.  14G1,  No. 
20.  14fi3,  No.  9.  1465,  No.  12,  13.  1467,  No.  I.)  His  own  letter  to  the 
pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phranza,  (I.  iii.  c.  28.)  a  refugee  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which  is  awk- 
wardly concealed  by  Marinus  Parletius,  (I.  x.) 
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people,  who  guarded  tbe  sea-coast  of  tbe  Adriatic, 
and  tbe  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to  Italy.  His 
infant  sou  was  saved  from  tbe  national  shipwreck  ; 
the  Castriots*  were  invested  with  the  Neapolitan 
dukedom,  and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the 
noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of  Alba- 
nian fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  and 
they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language  and  manners 
of  their  ancestors.* 

Confine  the  In  the  ,onS  career  of  the  decline  and 
ii*t  of  the  Roman  fall   of    the   Roman    empire,    I   have 

kit  Greek  empe- 
rors,        reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the 

\.!v  \lit     princes    of    Constantinople,    who    so 

a  n.  1453.      feeblv  sustained  the  name  and  majesty 

May  -2i>.  J  J        J 

of  the  Caesars.  On  tbe  decease  of  John 
Palseologus,  who  survived  about  four  years  the 
Hungarian  crusade,a  the  royal  family,  by  the  death 
of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isi- 
dore, was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constantine, 
Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 
emperor  Manuel.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last 
were  far  distant  in  the  Morea  ;  but  Demetrius,  who 
possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  sub- 
urbs, at  the  head  of  a  party  :  his  ambition  was  not 
chilled  by  the  public  distress  ;  and  his  conspiracy 
with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of  the 
late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even 
suspicious  haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy 
sophism,  that  he  was  born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father's  reign.  But  the  empress-mother, 
the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and  people,  were 
unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor; 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
accidentally  returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with 
becoming  zeal  the  interest  of  his  absent  brother. 
An  ambassador,  the  historian  Phranza,  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  court  of  Adrianople. 
Anmrath  received  him  with  honour  and  dismissed 
him  with  gifts  ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and  the 
approaching  downfal  of  the  eastern  empire.  By  the 
hands  of  two  illustrious  deputies,  the  imperial  crown 
was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of  Constantine. 
In  the  spring  he  sailed  from  the  Morea,  escaped  the 
encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  enjoyed  the  accla- 
mations of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival  of  a 
new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  bis  donatives  the  trea- 
sure, or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  Tbe 
emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the 
possession  of  the  Morea  ;  and  tbe  brittle  friendship 

y  Se«  the  family  of  the  Castriot",  in  Ducanire.  (Fam.  Dalmatica-,  &c. 
xviii.  p.  34K—  360.  i 

7.  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  (Travels 
into  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  360— 364.) 

»  The  ibrtmuiogy  of  Phranza  is  dear  and  authentic;  but  instead  of 
four  year*  and  seven  month",  Spondanus  (A.  I>.  14-15,  No  7.)  assigns 
•even  or  ei^ht  year*  to  the  reign  ot  the  last  Constantine,  which  he 
d-<luces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  EngeoiOf  IV.  to  the  Kin;;  of 
yKthiopia. 

I  Pbraoza  'I.  iii.  r.  1  —  6.;  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 

<  >-ii[,[k.s.:  him  to  hive  been  captured  m  I.;'t4,  in  Timour's  first  war 
in  Georgia;  [Sberefeddin,  I.  iii,  e.  50.)  he  might  follow  his  Tartar 
master  into  Hindoctan  in  1308,  and  from  thence  sail  to  the  spice  islands. 

4  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed   tlie   in  At    perfect    productions  of  the  vegetable  and   mineral 


of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  was 
confirmed  in  their  mother's  presence  by  the  frail 
security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next  occupa- 
tion was  tbe  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  had  been  proposed  ;  but  the  Byzan- 
tine nobles  objected  the  distance  between  an  here- 
ditary monarch  and  an  elective  magistrate ;  and  in 
their  subsequent  distress,  the  chief  of  that  powerful 
republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the  affront.  Con- 
stantine afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal 
families  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia;  and  the  em- 
bassy of  Phranza  represents  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire.b 

The  protovestiare,  or  great  chamber- 
lain, Phranza,  sailed  from  Constanti-  Phranza, 
nople  as  the  minister  of  a  bridegroom:  AD- 1450~ 145Z 
and  the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied 
to  his  pompous  appearance.  His  numerous  retinue 
consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physicians  and 
monks:  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  music;  and 
the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  protracted  above 
two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the 
natives  from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  around 
the  strangers  ;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that 
they  were  delighted  with  the  effects,  without  under- 
standing the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among 
the  crowd  was  an  old  man,  above  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  carried  away  a  cap- 
tive by  the  barbarians,0  and  who  amused  his  hearers 
with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,d  from  whence 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.e 
From  this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by 
the  Greek  prince  of  the  recent  decease  of  Amurath. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the  experi- 
enced statesman  expressed  his  apprehension,  that 
an  ambitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the 
sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the 
sultan's  decease,  his  christian  wife,  Maria/  the 
daughter  of  the  Servian  despot,  had  been  honour- 
ably restored  to  her  parents  :  on  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recommended  by  the  am- 
bassador as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice  ;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the 
specious  objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the 
proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble 
an  unequal  alliance;  the  bar  of  affinity  might  be 
removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the  dispensation  of 
the  church  ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials  had 
been  repeatedly  overlooked ;  and,  though  the  fair 
Maria  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet 
hope  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire.     Constantino 

kingdoms.  The  animals  were  on  a  large  Scale:  dragons  seventy  cubits, 
ants  (the formica  Tn died)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  elephants,  ele- 
phants like  sheep.    Quidlibet  audiendi,  &c. 

e  He  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spire  islands  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  exterior  India  ;  invenitqne  iiavcm  grandem  Ibrrkam,  rjnfi 
in  Portugalliam  est  delatus.   This  passage,  composed  in  1477,  (Phranza, 

I.  iii.  c.  30.)  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Cood 
Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful,  lint  this  new  geography  is  sullied  by 
the  old  and  incompatible  error  which  places  the  source  of  the  Mile  iu 
India. 

f  Cantemir,  (p.  83.)  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli, 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage  with  Ainnrath  in 
Hie  year  1424.  It  will  not  easily  be  believed,  that  in  sixand-twenty 
years' cohabitation,  the  sultan  corpus  ejus  non  tetigit.  After  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  II.  (Phranza,  I.  iii.  c.  22.) 
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listened  to  the  advice,  which  was  transmitted  in  the 
first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond;  but  the  fac- 
tions of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage;  and  it  was 
finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana, 
who  ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession. 
Reduced  to  the  first  alternative,  the  choice  of 
Phranza  was  decided  in  favour  of  a  Georgian 
princess  ;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was  dazzled 
by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding, 
according  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a 
price  for  his  daughter^  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty- 
six  thousand,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand, ducats  ;  and  the  services  of  the  ambassador 
were  repaid  by  an  assurance,  that,  as  his  son  had 
been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the 
establishment  of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  empress  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
return  of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own  hand  impressed 
three  vermilion  crosses  on  the  golden  bull,  and 
assured  the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the  spring  his 
galleys  should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  imperial 
palace.  But  Constantine  embraced  his  faithful 
servant,  not  with  the  cold  approbation  of  a  sove- 
reign, but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a  friend, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his 
State  of  the  By-  secrets  in*°  the  bosom  of  his  friend. 
zantine  court.  "  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  and 
of  Cantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without 
interest  or  passion  ,h  I  am  surrounded,"  said  the 
emperor,  "  by  men  whom  I  can  neither  love,  nor 
trust,  nor  esteem.  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas 
Notaras,  the  great  admiral ;  obstinately  attached  to 
his  own  sentiments,  he  declares,  both  in  private  and 
public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure 
of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  The  rest  of  the  cour- 
tiers are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious  views; 
and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  questions  of 
policy  and  marriage  ?  I  have  yet  much  employment 
for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you 
shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succour 
of  the  western  powers ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall 
sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  particular  commission ;  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia  to  receive  and  con- 
duct the  future  empress."  "  Your  commands," 
replied  Phranza,  "  are  irresistible  ;  but  deign,  great 
sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider, 
that  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family, 
my  wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  seek  another 
husband,  or  to  throw  herself  into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor 
more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance that  this  would  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and 
that  he  destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble 
heiress ;  for  himself,  the  important  office  of  great  logo- 
thete,  or  principal  minister  of  state.     The  marriage 

g  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  Agamemnon,  (Iliad, 
1.  v.  144.)  and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 

h  Cantacuzene  (1  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  asserter  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  a 
brother  of  the  queen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of 
ambassador.  (Syropulus,  p  37,  38.  45.) 

a  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either  the 
Turks  or  the  christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to  be 
drawn  by  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c.  32.)  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  age 
aud  solitude;  see  likewise  Spondanus,  (4.  D.  1451,  No.   11.)  and  the 


was  immediately  stipulated  ;  but  the  office,  however 
incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by 
the  ambition  of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was 
requisite  to  negociate  a  consent  and  an  equivalent; 
and  the  nomination  of  Phranza  was  half  declared, 
and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  displeasing  to 
an  insolent  and  powerful  favourite.  The  winter 
was  spent  in  the  preparations  of  his  embassy  ;  and 
Phranza  had  resolved,  that  the  youth  his  son  should 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign  travel,  and  be 
left  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  his  materna 
kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and 
public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish 
war,  and  finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 


CHAP.  LXVIII. 

Reign  and  character  of  Mahomet  the.  second. — Siege, 
assault,  and  final  conquest,  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turhs. — Death  of  Constantine  Palccologus. — 
Servitude  of  the  Greeks. — Extinction  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  cast. — Consternation  of  Europe. — 
conquests  and  death  of  Mahomet  the  second. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  character  of  Ma- 
Turks  attracts  our  first  attention  to  the  hon,et  1L 
person  and  character  of  the  great  destroyer.  Maho- 
met the  second  a  was  the  son  of  the  second  Amurath  : 
and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with  the 
titles  of  christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  pro- 
bably confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines 
who  peopled  from  every  climate  the  haram  of 
the  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sentiments 
were  those  of  a  devout  mussulman ;  and  as  often 
as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his 
hands  and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age 
and  empire  appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow 
bigotry  :  his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge a  power  above  his  own ;  and  in  his  looser 
hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan 
persevered  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Koran  :b  his  private  indiscre- 
tion must  have  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ; 
and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of  strangers 
and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind  which 
is  hardened  against  truth,  must  be  armed  with  supe- 
rior contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.  Under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Mahomet  ad- 
vanced with  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths 
of  knowledge  ;  and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  languages,1 
the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldean  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  in- 
deed contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic 

continuator  of  Fleury,  (tom.xxii.  p.  552.)  the  Elogia  of  Paulus  Jovius, 
(I.  iii.  p.  164—166.)  and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Iiayle,  (torn.  iii.  p.  272— 
279.) 

b  Cantemir,  (p.  115.)  and  the  moschs  which  he  founded,  attest  his 
public  regard'for  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  patri- 
arch Gennadius  on  the  two  religions.     (Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  22.) 

c  Quinque  linguas  prseter  suam  uoverat:  Grsecam,  Latinam,  Chat- 
daicam,  Persicam.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has  dropt  the 
Arabic,' which  the  Koran  must  recommend  to  every  rrjussnlman. 
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to  bis  edification  ;  and  such  studies  are  familiar  to 
the  oriental  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might  wish  to  converse  with 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  reign  ; 
his  own   praises  in  Latin  poetry"1   or  prose6  might 
find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear;  but  what  use  or 
merit   could  recommend   to   the   statesman  or  the 
scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ? 
The  history  and  geography  of  the  world  were  fami- 
liar to  his  memory  :  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the 
east,  perhaps  of  the  west,'  excited  his  emulation : 
his  skill   in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  the 
times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathemati- 
cal science  ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is  be- 
traved  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the 
painters  of  Italy."      But  the  influence  of  religion 
and  learning  were  employed  without  effect  on  his 
savage  and  licentious  nature.     I  will  not  transcribe, 
nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of 
a  stolen  melon  ;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose 
head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  convince  the  ja- 
nizaries that  their  master  was  not  the  votary  of  love. 
His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turk- 
ish annals,  which   accuse  three,  and  three   only,  of 
the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.11     But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once 
furious   and  inexorable;  that  in   the  palace,  as  in 
the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest 
provocation  ;    and  that  the  noblest   of  the   captive 
youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust. 
In  the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and 
soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father;  and  the 
conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  as- 
cribed to  his  invincible  sword.     He  was  doubtless  a 
soldier,  and  possibly  a  general;  Constantinople  has 
sealed  his  glory  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the 
obstacles,    and    the    achievements,   Mahomet    the 
second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alex- 
ander or  Timour.     Under  his  command,  the  Otto- 
man forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their 
enemies ;    yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the   Adriatic  ;  and  his  arms  were 
checked  by  Huniadcs  and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rho- 
dian  knights  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

Hkreirn  'n  the  reign  of  Amurafh,  he  twice 

A^n  mm.     tasted  of  royalty,  and  twice  descended 

Feb.  P. —  •        * 

A.  n  1481.     from  the  throne  :    his  tender  age  was 

incapable  of  opposing  his  father's  res- 
toration, but  never  could  be  forgive  the  vizirs  who 

<t  PhilclpfatK,  l,y  a  Latin  ..<!.,  r<  quoted  ami  obtained  the  lilicrty  of 

1 1«  «ifr",  mother  ami  sisters  from  the  ecaqnerar  of  Constantinople.  It 
v..«  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hand*  l>y  1 1 ••-  envoy*  of  the  duke  of 
Philetpho*  himself  was  inspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  to 
Constantinople;  \et  Ibe  orator  often  sonnded  •  lie  trumpet  of  holy  war. 
See  hi*  life  hy  M.  bwncelot,  in  t lie  Merooiret  <ic  I' Academic  del  ln- 
srriptions,  torn   x.  p.  7 is  724,  kr.) 

-  ltoi>ert  Vattatno  published  at  Verona,  in  1483,  hie  twelve  book*  de 
I:  Militari,  m  which  lie  tint  mention*  the  use  of  bomb*.  By  hi*  pa. 
tr'.n  Sig'umond  Malateata,  prince  of  Kiniini,  it  had  been  addressed  with 
a  I. Tim  epiatle  to  Mahomet  II. 

f  According  to  Phranza,  he  aaridoooslf  stndied  the  live*  ami  action* 
of  Alexander.  Augustus,  Conatantine,  ami  Tbeodosiu*,  I  have  read 
wwnpIhii,  that  Plutarch'*  Live*  were  translated  by  hi*  order*  into 

the   Tntkih    bmrnajee.      If  the   sultan    hirnw-lf   understood   Greek,  it 

moat  ha»e  been  for  Hi*  benefit  of  his  'iitiji ri«.     Yet  there  live*  art  a 
-.1  of  freedom  xs  well  a*  of  valour. 


had    recommended   that   salutary   measure.       His 
nuptials    were   celebrated  with  the   daughter  of  a 
Turkman  emir  ;  and,  after  a  festival  of  two  months, 
he   departed   from   Adrianople  with    his  bride,   to 
reside  in  the  government  of  Magnesia.     Before  the 
end  of  six  weeks   he   was  recalled   by  a  sudden 
message  from  the  divan,  which  announced  the  de- 
cease of  Amurath,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
janizaries.     His  speed  and  vigour  commanded  their 
obedience  :  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen 
guard  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adriano- 
ple, the  vizirs  and  emirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new 
sultan.     They  affected  to  weep,  they  affected  to  re- 
joice ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  sedition  by  the 
death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers.1 
The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appear- 
ed to  congratulate   his  accession    and    solicit  his 
friendship;  and  to  all  he  spoke  the  language  of 
moderation   and    peace.       The   confidence   of  the 
Greek  emperor  was  revived  by  the  solemn  oaths  and 
fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty:  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment 
of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an 
Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained  at  his  request  in 
the  Byzantine  court.     Yet  the  neighbours  of  Maho- 
met might  tremble   at  the  severity  with  which    a 
youthful  monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's 
household  :  the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to 
those  of  ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven 
thousand  falconers  was   either  dismissed  from  his 
service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.     In  the  first  sum- 
mer of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic 
provinces;  but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet 
accepted  the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that 
he  might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle 
from  the  execution  of  his  great  design. k 

The   Mahometan,  and  more  especi-    Hostile  inten- 

, ■        ,,       m       i   •    i  •    i        i  tionsof Miiho- 

ally  the  Turkish,  casuists,  have  pro-  nit.t 
nounced  that  no  promise  can  bind  the  A-  D-  ,451 
faithful  against  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  the  sultan  may  abrogate  his  own 
treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this  im- 
moral privilege  ;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest 
of  men,  could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts 
of  dissimulation  and  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips, 
while  war  was  in  his  heart:  he  incessantly  sighed 
for   the   possession     of    Constantinople  ;    and    the 

p  The  famous  Ontile  Billino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venire, 
was  dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  30110 
ducat*.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  sine  purposily 
beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

fa  These  imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.  Sclim  II.  and  Amurath 
IV.  (Cantemir,  p.  til  )  The  sophi*  of  Persia  can  produce  a  more  regu- 
lar succession  :  and  in  the  last  a(je,  our  European  travellers  were  the 
Willi!1**!*  and  companion*  oi  their  revels. 

i  Calapin,  one  of  these  royal  infants,  was  saved  from  his  cruel  brother, 

and  baptized  at  Home  under  the  name  of  Callistus  Otliom.n s.     The 

emperor  Frederic  III.  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Austria,  where 
he  ended  his  life;  and  Cuapinian,  who  in  his  youth  convened  with 
the  Bged  prime  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and  wisdom,  (de  Cirsari- 
bus,  p.  1.72,  1.73.) 

k  Si  e  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  in  Ducas,  fc,  .33.)  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c. 

.33  I.  hi.  c  2.)  Chalcondylea,  (I.  vii.  p.  IW.)anu  Cantemir,  (p.  96.) 
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Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded  the  first 
pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture.1  Instead  of  labouring 
to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp, 
to  demand  the  payment,  and  even  the  increase,  of 
their  annual  stipend  :  the  divan  was  importuned  by 
their  complaints,  and  the  vizir,  a  secret  friend  of 
the  christians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  his  brethren.  "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Ro- 
mans," said  Calil,  "  we  know  your  devices,  and  ye 
are  ignorant  of  your  own  danger;  the  scrupulous 
Amurath  is  no  more  ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a 
young  conqueror,  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and  no 
obstacles  can  resist:  and  if  you  escape  from  his 
hands,  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet 
delays  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye 
seek  to  affright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces  ? 
Release  the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of 
Romania;  call  the  Hungarians  from  beyond  the 
Danube;  arm  against  us  the  nations  of  the  west; 
and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only  provoke  and  pre- 
cipitate your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears  of  the  ambas- 
sadors were  alarmed  by  the  stern  language  of  the 
vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the  courteous  audience 
and  friendly  speeches  of  the  Ottoman  prince ;  and 
Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  return  to  Adri- 
anople,  he  would  redress  the  grievances,  and  con- 
sult the  true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner 
had  he  repassed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a 
mandate  to  suppress  their  pension,  and  to  expel 
their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  :  in  this 
measure  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  and  the  se- 
cond order  announced,  and  in  some  degree  com- 
menced, the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  nar- 
row pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress  had 
formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfather :  in  the 
opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side,  he  resolved 
to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle  ;  and  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring 
on  a  spot  named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from 
the  Greek  metropolis."1  Persuasion  is  the  resource 
of  the  feeble  ;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade  : 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempted,  without 
success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution  of 
his  design.  They  represented,  that  his  grandfather 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a 
castle  on  his  own  territories ;  but  that  this  double 
fortification,  which  would  command  the  strait, 
could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of  the  na- 
tions ;  to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded  in  the 

1  Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople  I  shall  observe,  that 
except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leunelavius,  I  have  not  heen 
able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of  this  conquest :  such  an  account 
as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  II.  (Memoiresde  I'Aca. 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  723—769.)  I  must  therefore  de- 
pend on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some  degree,  are  subdued  by 
their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  of  Uucas,  (c.  34—42!) 
Phranza,  (I.  iii.  c.  7 — 20.)  Chalcondyles,  (1.  viii.  p.  201—214.)  and  Leo. 
nardus  Chiensis  (Historia  C.  P.  a  Turco  expuixnatEe.  Norimberghac, 
1544,  in  4to.  20  leaves.)  The  last  of  these  narratives  is  the  earliest  in 
date,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  the  16th  of  August,  1453, 
only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  the  cily,  and  in  the  first  con. 
fusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  may  be  added  from  an  epistle 
of  cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum  Turcicarum,  ad  calcem  Chal- 
I'ondyl.  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556.)  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  Theo- 
dosius  Zygomale,  which  he  addressed  in  the  year  1.581  to  Martin  Cru- 
sius.  (Turco-Graecia,  I.  i.  p.  74— 98.  Basil,  1584.)  The  various  facts  and 
materials  are  briefly,  though  critically,  reviewed  by  Spondanus.  (A.  D. 
1453,  No.  1—27.)  The  hearsay  relations  of  Monstrelet  and  the  distant 
Latins,  I  shall  take  leave  to  disregard. 


Black  sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  city.  "  I  form  no  enterprise,"  replied 
the  perfidious  sultan,  "  against  the  city  ;  but  the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople  is  measured  by  her  walls. 
Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my  father  was 
reduced,  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hun- 
garians ;  when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land, 
and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French 
galleys?  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  your  strength  was 
not  equal  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a  child 
at  Adrianople  ;  the  Moslems  trembled  ;  and  for  a 
while  the  Gabours "  insulted  our  disgrace.  But 
when  my  father  had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna, 
he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  western  shore,  and 
that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish.  Have  ye  the 
right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my  actions  on 
my  own  ground  ?  For  that  ground  is  my  own  :  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited 
by  the  Turks,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Return,  and  inform  your  king,  that  the 
present  Ottoman  is  far  different  from  his  predeces- 
sors ;  that  his  resolutions  surpass  their  wishes  ;  and 
that  he  performs  more  than  they  could  resolve.  Re- 
turn in  safety — but  the  next  who  delivers  a  similar 
message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive."  After  this 
declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in 
spirit  as  in  rank,0  had  determined  to  unsheath  the 
sword,  and  to  resist  the  approach  and  establishment 
of  the  Turks  on  the  Bosphorus.  He  was  disarmed 
by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers, 
who  recommended  a  system  less  generous,  and  even 
less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve  their  patience 
and  long-suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with  the 
name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on 
chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  fort  which  could  not  long  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous 
city.  Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled 
away  ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each 
hour,  was  postponed  ;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  impending  danger,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  spring  and  the  sultan  decided  the  assurance 
of  their  ruin. 

Of  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  He  builds  a  for. 
orders  are  seldom  disobeyed.  On  the  uTj£j]J  Bos- 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed     A.  D.  1452. 

„  .  1       -x,  March. 

spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an 

m  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bospho- 
rus, are  best  learned  from  Peter  Gyllius,  (dc  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  ii. 
c.  13.)  Leunelavius,  (Pandect,  p.  445.)  and  Tournefort ;  (Voyage  dans 
le  Levant,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  443,  444.)  but  I  must  regret  the  map  nr 
plan  which  Tournefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine.  The 
reader  may  turn  back  to  ch.  xvii.  of  this  history. 

n  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels,  is 
expressed  Kafiovp  by  Ducas,  and  Giaour  by  Leunelavius  and  the  mo. 
dern.-i.  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i. 
p.  530)  from  Ka/3oupoi/,  ill  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting  a  re- 
trograde motion  from  the  faith.  But,  alas!  Gabour  is  no  more  than 
Gheber,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  Ian. 
guage,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  ciucifix.  (D'Her. 
belot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  375.) 

o  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  courage.  Callidita- 
tem  hominisnon  ignorans  imperator  prior  arma  movers  constituit,  and 
stigmatizes  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacri  turn  profani  proceres,  which  be 
had  heard,  arnentes  spe  vana  pasci.  Ducas  was  not  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. 
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active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers ;  and  the  materials 
by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  transported  from 
Europe  and  Asia.p  The  lime  had  been  burnt  in 
Cataphrygia  ;  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  woods 
of  Heraclea  and  Nicomedia ;  and  the  stones  were 
dug  from  the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thou- 
sand masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen  ;  and  a 
measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily 
task.  The  fortressn  was  built  in  a  triangular  form  ; 
each  angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower; 
one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the  sea- 
shore :  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned 
for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers  ;  and  the  whole 
building  was  covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead. 
Mahomet  himself  pressed  and  directed  the  work 
with  indefatigable  ardour  :  his  three  vizirs  claimed 
the  honour  of  finishing  their  respective  towers  ;  the 
zeal  of  the  cadhis  emulated  that  of  the  janizaries  ; 
the  meanest  labour  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of 
God  and  the  sultan  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  mul- 
titude was  quickened  by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose 
smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown  was 
the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek  emperor  beheld 
with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  work  ; 
and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts,  to  assuage 
an  implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  foment- 
ed, the  slightest  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occa- 
sions must  soon  and  inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins 
of  stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  Saint  Michael  the 
archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by  the 
profane  and  rapacious  Moslems  ;  and  some  chris- 
tians, who  presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received 
from  their  hands  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Con- 
stantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to  protect 
the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects:  the  guard 
was  fixed  ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free 
pasture  to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to 
defend  their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by 
the  natives.  The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had 
left  their  horses  to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe 
corn  :  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was  resented ; 
and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumul- 
tuous conflict.  Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the 
complaint ;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to 
exterminate  the  guilty  village:  the  guilty  had  fled; 
but  forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were 
The  Turkish  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  Till  this 
war,  June;  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been 
open  to  the  visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity:  on  the 
first  alarm  the  gates  were  shut;  but  the  emperor, 
still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on  the  third  day 
his  Turkish  captives  ;r  and  expressed,  in  a  last  mes- 
sage, the  firm  resignation  of  a  christian  and  a  sol- 
dier.   "  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submis- 


P  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  Turkish  annals, 
(Cantemir,  [>.  97.)  revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox's  hide,  and  Dido's 
stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annals  (unless  we  are 
swayed  by  an  anti-christian  prejudice)  are  far  less  valuable  than  the 
Greek  historians. 

q  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Europe,  Phranza 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcoridylc. ,  whose  description  has  been 
verified  on  the  spot  by  his  editor  Leiinclavius. 

r  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his  in- 


sion,  can  secure  peace,  pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahomet, 
"  your  impious  warfare.  My  trust  is  in  God  alone  : 
if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify  your  heart,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  the  happy  change  ;  if  he  delivers  the  city 
into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his 
holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall 
pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die 
in  the  defence  of  my  people."  The  sultan's  answer 
was  hostile  and  decisive:  his  fortifi- 
cations were  completed  ;  and  before 
his  departure  for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigi- 
lant Aga  and  four  hundred  janizaries,  to  levy  a 
tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should 
pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian 
vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the 
Bosphorus,  was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet.  The 
master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the  boat;  but 
they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  Porte  ;  the  chief 
was  impaled  ;  his  companions  were  beheaded,  and 
the  historian  Ducas"  beheld,  at  Demotica,  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of 
Constantinople  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring; 
but  an  Ottoman  army  marched  into  the  Morea  to 
divert  the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Con-  A  D  1453 
stantine.  At  this  sera  of  calamity,  one  JaD-  ,7- 
of  these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  was  blessed  or 
afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  "  the  last  heir," 
says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  "  of  the  last  spark  of 
the  Roman  empire/'1 
The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed   Preparatjons  for 

an  anxious  and  sleepless  winter  :  the  the  si?se  of  Con- 
stantinople, 
former  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,     A  D.  1452. 

the  latter  by  their  hopes  ;  both  by  the  APDmi453r 
preparations  of  defence  and  attack  ;  April, 
and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose 
or  to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the 
national  sentiment.  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment 
was  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of  his  youth  and  temper: 
he  amused  his  leisure  with  building  at  Adrianople" 
the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Numa;  (the  watch-tower 
of  the  world  ;)  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irre- 
vocably bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Caesar. 
At  the  dead  of  night,  about  the  second  watch,  he 
started  from  his  bed,  and  commanded  the  instant 
attendance  of  his  prime  vizir.  The  message,  the 
hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarmed 
the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha ;  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  confidence,  and  advised  the  restoration, 
of  Amurath.  On  the  accession  of  the  son,  the  vizir 
was  confirmed  in  his  office  and  the  appearances  of 
favour ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  insen- 
sible that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which 
might  break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in 
the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  christians,  which 
might  be  innocent  under  the  late  reign,  had  stigma- 


exorable  rigour,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless 
they  could  return  before  sunset. 

s  Ducas,  c.  .35.  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  c.  3.)  who  had  sailed  in  his  vessel, 
commemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

t  Auctum  est  Palseologorum  genus,  et  imperii  successor,  parvaeque 
Romanorum  scintilla;  haeres  natus,  Andreas,  &c.  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  7.) 
The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 

u  Cantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  con- 
quest, or  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.     A  city  or  a 
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tized  liim  with  the  name  of  Gabour  Ortacbi,  or  fos- 
ter-brother of  the  infidels  ;x  and  his  avarice  enter- 
tained a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence, 
which  was  detected  and  punished  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  On  receiving-  the  royal  mandate, 
he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and 
children  ;  filled  a  cup  with  pieces  of  gold,  hastened 
to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  ottered,  accord- 
ing- to  the  oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his 
duty  and  gratitude.*  "  It  is  not  my  wish,"  said 
Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap 
and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.  In  my  turn  I  ask 
a  present  far  more  valuable  and  important ; — Con- 
stantinople." As  soon  as  the  vizir  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  "  The  same  God,"  said  he,  "  who 
has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the 
capital.  His  providence,  and  thy  power,  assure  thy 
success;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful 
slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
"  Lala,"z  (or  preceptor,)  continued  the  sultan,  "  do 
you  see  this  pillow?  all  the  night,  in  my  agitation, 
I  have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  on  the  other;  I  have 
risen  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down  ;  yet 
sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary  eyes.  Beware  of 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans  :  in  arms  we  are 
superior ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of 
Constantinople."  To  sound  the  disposition  of  his 
soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through  the  streets 
alone,  and  in  disguise  ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  discover 
the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape  from  the  vul- 
gar eye.  His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating  the 
plan  of  the  hostile  city  ;  in  debating,  with  his  gene- 
rals and  engineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  erect 
his  batteries  ;  on  which  side  he  should  assault  the 
walls ;  where  he  should  spring  his  mines  ;  to  what 
place  he  should  apply  his  scaling-ladders  :  and  the 
exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and  proved  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  night. 
The f^reat  cannon  Among  the  implements  of  destruc- 
of  Mahomet.    tion>  be  stu(jjec[  witn  peculiar  care  the 

recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or 
Hungarian,  who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the 
Greek  service,  deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was 
liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  Ma- 
homet was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist.  "Am 
I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball 
or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople?" "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  strength, 

kingdom  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  imperial  fortune  of  their 
sovereign. 

x  2uvTpo0ov,  by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated  pere  nourricier, 
most  correctly  indeed  from  the  Latin  version;  but  in  ti  is  haste  he  has 
overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ismael  Boillaud  (ad  Ducaro,  c.  35.)  ac- 
knowledges and  rectifies  his  own  error. 

y  The  oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  a  sove- 
reign or  a  superior,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  still  more  ancient  and  universal.  See  the  examples  of 
such  Persian  sifts,  jElian.  Hist.  Var.  I.  i.  c.  31,  32,  33. 

*  The  Lala  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  34.)  and  the  Tata  of  the 
Greeks  (Ducas,  c.  35)  are  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  chil- 
dren; and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which  de- 


but were  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I 
could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power :  the 
position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be 
left  to  your  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a 
foundery  was  established  at  Adrianople  :  the  metal 
was  prepared  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance  of  stu- 
pendous, and  almost  incredible,  magnitude ;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore ; 
and  the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds.3  A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace 
was  chosen  for  the  first  experiment ;  but,  to  prevent 
the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of  astonishment 
and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the  cannon 
would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explo- 
sion was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  an  hundred 
furlongs :  the  ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  above  a  mile  ;  and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell, 
it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  For 
the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a  frame 
or  carriage  of  thirty  waggons  was  linked  together 
and  drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen  :  two 
hundred  men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise 
or  support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way 
and  repair  the  bridges  ;  and  near  two  months  -were 
employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher5  derides  on  this 
occasion  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes, 
with  much  reason,  that  we  should  always  distrust 
the  exaggerations  of  a  vanquished  people.  He 
calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
would  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  powder;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be 
feeble  and  impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the  same  moment.  A 
stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  destruction,  I  can  dis- 
cern that  the  modern  improvements  of  artillery 
prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight  of  metal ; 
the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the 
consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not 
reject  the  positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  con- 
temporary writers ;  nor  can  it  seem  improbable, 
that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and  ambitious 
efforts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard  of 
moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous 
than  that  of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles  ;  and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it 
has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that  the  effect  was  far 
from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds'  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder  ;  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  yards  it  shivered  into  three 

note  their  parents,  are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  composed 
of  a  labial  or  a  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel,  (des  Brosses,  Me- 
chanismedes  Langues,  torn.  i.  p.  231 — 247.) 

a  The  Attic  talent  weighed  about  sixty  minae,  or  avoirdupois  pounds; 
(see  Hooper  on  ancient  Weights,  Measures,  &c.)  but  among  the  modern 
Greeks,  that  classic  appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  pounds.  (Ducange,  ra\avTov.)  Leo- 
nardus  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  secund  cannon  :  Lapi- 
dem,  qui  palmis  undecim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  jryro. 

b  See  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Generale,  c.  xci.  p.  294,  295.)  He  was  ambiti- 
ous of  universal  monarchy  ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the  name 
and  style  of  an  astronomer,  a  chemist,  &c. 
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rocky  fragments,  traversed  the  strait,  and.  leaving 
the   waters  in    a  foam,   again    rose  and   bounded 
against  the  opposite  hill.c 
Mahomet  II.        While  Mahomet  threatened  the  ca- 

forms  the  siei;e         •,     ,        e    .,  „i        /-,  i 

of  Constaiitino.  pital  ot  the  east,  the  tireek  emperor 
,le'\  r>  1453  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  as- 
Apriie.  sistanee  of  earth  and  heaven.  But  the 
invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  his  supplications  ; 
and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal 
policy  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  were 
too  weak,  and  others  too  remote  ;  by  some  the  danger 
was  considered  as  imaginary,  by  others  as  inevita- 
ble :  the  western  princes  were  involved  in  their 
endless  and  domestic  quarrels  ;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  employing  in  their 
favour  the  arms  and  treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas 
the  fifth  had  foretold  their  approaching  ruin  ;  and 
his  honour  was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last 
extremity  of  their  distress  ;  but  his  compassion  was 
tardy;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  unavailing;  and 
Constantinople  had  fallen,  before  the  squadrons  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  from  their  harbours.d 
Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the  Greek 
islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality  ;  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Galata  negociated  a  private  treaty  ;  and 
the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that 
by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine 
nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
country  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the 
emperor,  and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  trea- 
sures which  might  have  raised  in  their  defence  whole 
armies  of  mercenaries.6  The  indigent  and  solitary 
prince  prepared  however  to  sustain  his  formidable 
adversary  ;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the 
peril,  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  van- 
guard swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Constantinople:  submission  was  spared 
and  protected  ;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was 
exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek 
places  on  the  Black  sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum, 
and  Bizon,  surrendered  on  the  first  summons ; 
Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege  or 
blockade  ;  and  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they 
were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats,  pillaged 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives 
in  the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of 
Mahomet  himself  all  was  silent  and  prostrate :  he 

c  The  Baron  de  Tott,  Horn.  iii.  p.  ftf-RO.)  who  fortified  the  Darda- 
nelles a^au.«t  the  Rosnans,  describe*  iii  ■  lively,  ind  even  comic,  strain 
hit  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  tin-  Turk*.  lint  that  adven- 
turom  traveller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining  our  confidence. 

4  Non  aiuhvit,  indignant  dncen*,  say*  the  honest  Antoninus;  Imt  as 

the  RoBSH Court  wa«  afterward*  grieved  and  ashamwl,  ■>«  find  the  more 

curtly  expKSMOD  of  Platiua,  in  amino  fuis«*  pontifiri  juv.ire  Grarov, 

and    the   positive  assertion   of   /Eneas  Sylvius,   structaui  claxsem,  ice. 

\    I)    1  IV;.   IH 

»  AnioTiin.  in  I'roem  — l.pist.  cardinal.  Uidor.  apud  Snontanum  ;  and 
I)r.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  character- 
istic circumstance: 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  caverns, 


first  halted  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  ;  and  from 
thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted  before  the 
gate  of  St.  Romanus  the  imperial  standard  ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  formed  the  memorable 
siege  of  Constantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  ex-  Forres  of  the 
tended  on  the  right  and  left  from  the  Turks; 
Propontis  to  the  harbour:  the  janizaries  in  the  front 
were  stationed  before  the  sultan's  tent ;  the  Ottoman 
line  was  covered  by  a  deep  intrenchment ;  and  a 
subordinate  army  enclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata, 
and  watched  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese. 
The  inquisitive  Philelphus,  who  resided  in  Greece 
about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  confident,  that 
all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  value,  could 
not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot;  and  he  upbraids  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  nations,  who  had  tamely  yielded  to 
an  handful  of  barbarians.  Such  indeed  might  be 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  Capiculi'  the  troops 
of  the  Porte,  who  marched  with  the  prince,  and 
were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But  the  bashaws, 
in  their  respective  governments,  maintained  or  levied 
a  provincial  militia;  many  lands  were  held  by  a 
military  tenure  ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  spoil  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet 
invited  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless  fanatics, 
who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply  the  terrors, 
and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of  the 
christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers 
is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard 
of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and 
more  accurate  judge  ;  and  his  precise  definition  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  does  not 
exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability. « 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the 
Propontis  was  overspread  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  sail  ;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eighteen 
could  be  rated  as  galleys  of  war ;  and  the  far  greater 
part  must  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  storeships 
and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp  fresh 

supplies    of    men,    ammunition,    and      ,  „    „    _ 

r  r  of  the  Greeks, 

provisions.  In  her  last  decay,  Con- 
stantinople was  still  peopled  with  more  than  an 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  these  numbers 
are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of  cap- 
tivity ;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  mechanics,  of 
priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that  spirit 
which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the 
common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost 
excuse,  the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  dis- 
tant frontier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant;  but  the  man 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  af;es  ; 
That  wealth  which,  granted  to  tliiir  weeping  prince, 
1 1  hi  rang'd  embattled  nation* at  their  gates, 
f  The  palatini  troops  are  styled  Capiculi,  the  provincials,  Seratculi; 
and  most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed 
before  the  Canon  Aameh  of  Soliinau  II.  from  which,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, count  Marsigli  has  compost:.:  his  military  stale  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

k  The  observation  of  Philelphus  is  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  the 
year  150ft,  (de Cseaaribus,  in  Epilog,  de  Militia1  Turcica,  p.  697.) Mar- 
sijrli  proves,  that  the  effective  armies  of  the  Turks  arc  much  less  nume- 
rous than  they  appear.  In  the  army  that  besieged  Constantinople, 
Leonardos  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  16,000  janizaries. 
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who  dares  not  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his 
children  and  his  property  has  lost  in  society  the  first 
and  most  active  energies  of  nature.  By  the  empe- 
ror's command,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been  made 
through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the 
citizens,  or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing 
to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  in- 
trusted to  Phranza  ;h  and,  after  a  diligent  addition, 
he  informed  his  master,  with  grief  and  surprise, 
that  the  national  defence  was  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.  Between 
Constantino  and  his  faithful  minister,  this  comfort- 
less secret  was  preserved  ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  shields,  cross-bows,  and  muskets,  was  distributed 
from  the  arsenal  to  the  city  bands.  They  derived 
some  accession  from  a  body  of  two  thousand  strangers, 
under  the  command  of  John  Justiniani,  a  noble 
Genoese  ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to  these 
auxiliaries  ;  and  a  princely  recompence,  the  isle  of 
Lemnos,  was  promised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of 
their  chief.  A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour:  it  was  supported  by  some 
Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  merchandise; 
and  the  ships  of  every  christian  nation,  that  suc- 
cessively arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  sea, 
were  detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the 
powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent 
of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen,  miles  was  defended 
by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the 
Greeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could 
they  indulge  the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour 
or  supply. 
False  union  of        The  primitive  Romans  would  have 

theAWDdu52.,eS'drawn  tbeir  swords  in  t»e  resolution 
Dec.  12.  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive 
christians  might  have  embraced  each  other,  and 
awaited  in  patience  and  charity  the  stroke  of  mar- 
tyrdom. But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were 
animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  that 
spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity  and  discord. 
Before  his  death,  the  emperor  John  Palreologus  had 
renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  an  union  with 
the  Latins  ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress 
of  his  brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flat- 
tery and  dissimulation.'  With  the  demand  of  tem- 
poral aid,  his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle 
the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience  :  his  neglect  of 
the  church  was  excused  by  the  ardent  cares  of  the 
state  ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often 
deluded ;  yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not 
decently  be  overlooked  ;  a  legate  was  more  easily 
granted  than  an  army  ;  and  about  six  months  before 

•  h  Ego  eidem  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  dolore  et  mcestitiS  : 
mansitque  apud  nos  duos  aliis  occult  us  Humerus.  (Phranza,  I.  iii.  c.  8.) 
With  some  indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot  desire  a  more 
authentic  witness,  not  only  of  public  facts,  but  of  private  counsels. 

i  In  Spondanns,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  but 
imperfect.  The  bishop  of  Pamiers  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of 
Ducas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c.  36,  37.)  with  such  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  10-19. 

k  Phranza,  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only    propter  spem   auxilii ;    lie   affirms  with 


the  final  destruction,  the  car  inal  Isidore  of  Russia 
appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend 
and  father;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and 
private  sermons  ;  and  with  the  most  obsequious  of 
the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union, 
as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence. 
On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer  ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  pon- 
tiffs were  solemnly  commemorated  ;  the  names  of 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory  who  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the 

T       .  .  ,  _    .         ,  ,         ,  Obstinacy  and 

Latin  priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar,  fanaticism  of  the 
were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  iee  8' 
observed  with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or 
wafer  of  unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water 
into  the  cup  of  the  sacrament.  A  national  historian 
acknowledges  with  a  blush,  that  none  of  his  country- 
men, not  the  emperor  himself,  were  sincere,  in  this 
occasional  conformity.k  Their  hasty  and  uncon- 
ditional submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of 
future  revisal ;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their 
excuses  was  the  confession  of  their  perjury.  When 
they  were  pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest 
brethren,  "  Have  patience,"  they  whispered,  "  have 
patience  till  God  shall  have  delivered  the  city  from 
the  great  dragon  who  seeks  to  devour  us.  You  shall 
then  perceive  whether  we  are  truly  reconciled  with 
the  Azymites."  But  patience  is  not  the  attribute  of 
zeal  ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the 
freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
sex,  and  of  every  degree,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the 
cell  of  the  monk  Gennadius,1  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
the  church.  The  holy  man  was  invisible  ;  entranced, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  meditation,  or  divine 
rapture  :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his  cell 
a  speaking  tablet ;  and  they  successively  withdrew, 
after  reading  these  tremendous  words :  "  O  mise- 
rable Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth  ;  and 
why,  instead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put  your 
trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing  your  faith,  you  will 
lose  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  I  pro- 
test in  thy  presence,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime. 
O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and  repent. 
At  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the  religion 
of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  sub- 
mit to  a  foreign  servitude."  According  to  the  advice 
of  Gennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure  as 
angels,  and  as  proud  as  daemons,  rejected  the  act 
of  union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  pre- 
sent and  future  associates  of  the  Latins;  and  their 

pleasure,  that  those  who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  in  St.  So. 
phia,  extra  culpam  et  in  pace  esseilt,  (I.  iii.  c.  20.) 

1  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  George  Scholarius,  which  he 
changed  for  that  of  Gennadius,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  or  a 
patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union  which  he  so 
furiously  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  Leo  Allatius  (Dia- 
trib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabric.  Ribliot.  Grac  torn.  x.  p.  769—786.)  to 
divide  him  into  two  men  ;  but  Henaudot  (p.  343— 383.)  has  restored 
the  identity  of  his  person  aud  the  duplicity  of  his  character. 
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example  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery,  the 
devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns; 
drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  pope;  emptied 
their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the  holy 
Virgin  ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  againstMahomet 
the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from  Choros 
and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of  zeal 
and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  "  What  occasion 
have  we  for  succour,  or  union,  or  Latins?  far  from 
us  be  the  worship  of  the  Azymites!"  During  the 
winter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
nation  was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy  ; 
and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  in- 
stead of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only  to 
fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots. 
The  confessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  con- 
science of  their  votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance 
was  imposed  on  those,  who  had  received  the  com- 
munion from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an  express  or 
tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the  altar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple 
spectators  of  the  ceremony  :  they  forfeited,  by  the 
impure  spectacle,  the  virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even  in  danger  of  sudden 
death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  prayers  or 
absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
been  polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was 
deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  an  heathen 
temple,  by  the  clergy  and  people :  and  a  vast  and 
gloomy  silence  prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome, 
which  had  so  often  smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense, 
blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins 
were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels  ;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Con- 
stantinople the  turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's 
tiara  or  a  cardinal's  hat.m  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of 
christians  and  patriots,  was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the 
Greeks :  the  emperor  was  deprived  of  the  affection  and 
support  of  his  subjects;  and  their  native  cowardice 
was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine  decree, 
or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 
Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the 

Siejrc  of  Con-      -,  c  r,  ..  ,       „.  .  , 

■tastinople  by    figure  ot  Constantinople,  the  two  sides 
^a'i'j '"'ivll      along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible 
Aprils-       to  an  enemy  ;  the  Propontis  by  nature, 
and  the  harbour  by  art.     Between  the 
two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side 
was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch 
of  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.    Against  this  line 
of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  pro- 
longs to  the  measure  of  six   miles,"  the  Ottomans 
directed  their  principal  attack  ;  and  the  emperor, 

m  <t>n»m\io¥  K'i\virrcia,  may    be  fairly    translated   a  cardinal's  hat. 
The  difference  of  the  Greek  anil  Latin  habits  irnbittered  thr;  schism. 

■  \V<-  are  obliged  to  redact  Hi'-  Greek  milei  to  the  tmalleet  meunre 

which  i«  preserved  IB  the  wersts  of  Russia,  !A1  French  totieH,  and  of 
HM$  lo  a  degree.  The  nix  mile*  of  I'hran/.a  <lo  not  exceed  four  Eng- 
lish miles.     irAnville,  Me»ures  Itincraircs,  p.  01,  123,  &c.) 

o  At  indieedoctiorei  no<itri  facti  paravere  contra  hostesmaebinamenta 

3 liar  taatea  avare  dabantur.     Pulvis  erat  nitri  rnodica  exigua  ;  tela  mo. 
ir  i  ■  bombards?,  *j  aderant  incommodilate  loci  prirnurahostesoiTendere 
maceriebus  alveivpie  tec'.os  non  potcrant. 


after  distributing  the  service  and  command  of  the 
most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
external  wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  the 
Greek  soldiers  descended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied 
into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  discovered,  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  christian  was  of 
more  value  than  twenty  Turks  :  and,  after  these 
bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to  main- 
tain the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor 
should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity. 
The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base  ;  but 
the  last  Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  an  hero  ; 
his  noble  band  of  volunteers  was  inspired  with 
Roman  virtue  ;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  the  western  chivalry.  The 
incessant  vollies  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accom- 
panied with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of 
musketry  and  cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged 
at  the  same  time  either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of 
lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and,  according  to  the 
closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder, 
several  breast-plates  and  bodies  were  transpierced 
by  the  same  shot.  But  the  Turkish  approaches  were 
soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each 
day  added  to  the  science  of  the  christians  ;  but  their 
inadequate  stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the 
operations  of  each  day.  Their  ordnance  was  not 
powerful,  either  in  size  or  number;  and  if  they 
possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant 
them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should  be 
shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.0  The  same 
destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems ; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy 
of  zeal,  riches,  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon 
of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  noticed  ;  an  im- 
portant and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the  times  : 
but  that  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows 
almost  of  equal  magnitude  :<*  the  long  order  of  the 
Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  ; 
fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on  the  most 
accessible  places ;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambigu- 
ously expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power  and 
activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy 
of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who  counted 
Hie  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and 
fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.q  The 
heated  metal  unfortunately  burst;  several  workmen 
were  destroyed  ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was 
admired  who  bethought  himself  of  preventing  the 
danger  and  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each  ex- 
plosion, into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  produc-  Attack  and  dc- 
tive  of  more  sound  than  effect;  and  it 

Nam  si  qua  magna? crant,  tie  muru.i  conciilerctnr  nosier,  quiescebant. 
This  passage  of  Leonardos  Chiensia  iicuriouaand  important. 

,,  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the   great  cannon  hurst, 

an  accident  which,  according  to  Ducat,  was  prevented  by  the  artist's 

skill       It  iscvident  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  same  Kim. 

-,  Near  a  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  rrench 
and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  Urlug 300  shot  in  an  en- 
gagement of  two  hours.  (IWemoires  dc  Martin  du  Ikllay,  I.  x.  in  the 
Collection  Gencrale,  torn.  xxi.  p.  239.) 
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was  by  the  advice  of  a  christian,  that  the  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  How- 
ever imperfect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire 
made  some  impression  on  the  walls;  and  the  Turks, 
pushing  their  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  chasm,  and  to  build 
a  road  to  the  assault/  Innumerable  fascines,  and 
hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on 
each  other ;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were 
pushed  headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  instantly 
buried  under  the  accumulated  mass.  To  fill  the 
ditch,  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers ;  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish,  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had 
been  woven  in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in  the 
night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  prac- 
tice of  mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky  ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the 
christian  engineers  ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  in- 
vented of  replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages 
with  gunpowder,  and  blowing  whole  towers  and 
cities  into  the  air.s  A  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes the  siege  of  Constantinople,  is  the  re-union 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon 
were  intermingled  with  the  mechanical  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts  ;  the  bullet  and  the  batter- 
ing-ram were  directed  against  the  same  walls  ;  nor 
had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of 
the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire.  A  wooden 
turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers: 
this  portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines 
was  protected  by  a  threefold  covering  of  bulls'  hides; 
incessant  volleys  were  securely  discharged  from  the 
loop-holes  ;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were  contrived 
for  the  alternate  sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers 
and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a  stair-case  to 
the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of  that 
platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pul- 
leys to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the  adverse 
rampart.  By  these  various  arts  of  annoyance, 
some  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the  Greeks, 
the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  at  length  overturned  ; 
after  a  severe  struggle  the  Turks  were  repulsed 
from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  darkness  ;  but 
they  trusted,  that  with  the  return  of  light  they 
should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigour  and  de- 
cisive success.  Of  this  pause  of  action,  this  inter- 
val of  hope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the 
activity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who  passed 
the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with 

r  T  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to  emulate  the 
bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  Abbe1  de  Vertot,  in  his  prolix 
descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  &c.  But  that  agreeable 
historian  had  a  turn  for  romance,  and  as  lie  wrote  to  please  the  order,  he 
has  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalry. 

s  The  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  14S0,  in  a 
MS.  of  George  of  Sienna.  (Tirabosc.hi,  torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  324  )  They  were 
first  practised  at  Sarzanella,  in  1487;  but  the  honour  and  improvement 
in  1503  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them  with  success  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  (Hist,  dela  Ligue  de  Cambray,  torn.  ii.  p.  93 — 97.) 

«  It  is  singular  that  the  Greeks  should  not  agree  in  the  number  of 


astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes :  the  ditch  was  cleared  and 
restored  ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  again 
strong  and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his 
design  ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that 
the  word  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets 
should  not  have  compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a 
work,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  infidels. 

The  generosity  of  the  christian 
princes  was  cold  and  tardy ;  but  in  v^toT^  oThur 
the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Con-  ships- 
stantine  had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensa- 
ble supplies.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
five1  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandize  and  war, 
would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had 
not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north." 
One  of  these  ships  bore  the  imperial  flag ;  the  re- 
maining four  belonged  to  the  Genoese  ;  and  they 
were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil, 
and  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and 
mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capital.  After  a 
tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them 
through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  :  but  the 
city  was  already  invested  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the 
Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel,  these  bold 
auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his 
mind  the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople, 
will  conceive  and  admire  the  greatness  of  the  spec- 
tacle. The  five  christian  ships  continued  to  advance 
with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both  of  sails 
and  oars,  against  an  hostile  fleet  of  three  hundred 
vessels  ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spec- 
tators, who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  mo- 
mentous succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  could 
not  appear  doubtful ;  the  superiority  of  the  Mos- 
lems was  beyond  all  measure  or  account ;  and  in  a 
calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably 
have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect 
navy  had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  will  of  the  sultan :  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  the  Turks  have  acknowledged, 
that  if  God  had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had  left 
the  sea  to  the  infidels  ;x  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a 
rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  established  the  truth 
of  their  modest  confession.  Except  eighteen  galleys 
of  some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of 
open  boats,  rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  man- 
aged, crowded  with  troops  and  destitute  of  cannon ; 

these  illustrious  vessels  ;  the  five  of  Ducas,  the  four  of  Phranza  and 
Leonardus,  and  the  two  of  Chalcondyles,  must  be  extended  to  the 
smaller,  or  confined  to  the  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these 
ships  to  Frederic  III.  confounds  the  emperor  of  the  east  and  west. 

u  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and 
geography,  the  president  Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  south,  and 
wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  a  north,  wind. 

x  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy  may  be 
observed  in  Rycaut,  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  372—378.)  The- 
venot,  (Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  229—242.)  and  Tott;  (Memoirs,  torn,  iii.)  the 
last  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his  reader. 
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and  since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the  jani- 
zaries might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  In  the 
christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  ve- 
terans of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts 
and  perils  of  the  sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to 
sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that  impeded 
their  passage  ;  their  artillery  swept  the  waters : 
their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who.  with  the  design  of  boarding,  pre- 
sumed to  approach  them;  and  the  winds  and  waves 
are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In 
this  conflict,  the  imperial  vessel,  which  had  been 
almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by  the  Genoese  : 
but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were 
twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet 
himself  sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach,  to  encourage 
their  valour  by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  reward,  and  by  fear,  more  potent  than  the 
fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions  of  his  soul,  and 
even  the  gestures  of  his  body,y  seemed  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  combatants ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a 
fearless  and  impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His  loud 
reproaches,  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the 
Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody 
than  the  two  former;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I 
cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza,  who  affirms, 
from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve 
thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  the  christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  un- 
hurt, steered  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  securely 
anchored  within  the  chain  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that  the  whole 
Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their  arms; 
but  the  admiral,  or  captain  bashaw,  found  some 
consolation  for  a  painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  re- 
presenting that  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat. 
Baltha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the  race  of  the  Bul- 
garian princes  :  his  military  character  was  tainted 
with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice;  and  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank  and  services 
were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In 
the  royal  presence,  the  captain  bashaw  was  extend- 
ed on  the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  received  one 
hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod:'  his  death  had 
been  pronounced  ;  and  he  adored  the  clemency  of 
the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder  punish- 
ment of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction 
of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  and 
accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies. 
Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of 
Palestine,  the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried 
themselves   in  a   voluntary   and   inevitable  grave; 

7  I  nrastronfew,  tint  I  have  twfore  my  eyes  the  living  picture  which 
Tmurjrdidei  '1.  rii.c.  71.)  his  drawn  of  the  passions  and  gestures  of  the 
Athenian*  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

'  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  corrupt  text  of  Duces,  (c.  .'in.) 

thia  golden  liar  was  of  tbeenorn sand  iiirn.-<lihl«  weight  of  600 librae 

or  pound*.    Bouillaud'i  reading  of  600  drachma,  or  five  pounds,  is 


but  the  situation  of  the  imperial  city  was  strong 
against  her  enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends; 
and  a  rational  and  moderate  armament  of  the  ma- 
ritime states  might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  maintained  a  christian  fortress  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the 
sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  more  distant  powers  were  insensi- 
ble of  its  danger  ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary, 
or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions, of  the  sultan.3 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  M.inornet  tra 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  divan  ;  yet  ports  ins  navy 
the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  re- 
sistance, so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued 
the  perseverance  of  Mahomet.  He  began  to  medi- 
tate a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the 
second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  ad- 
vice of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  re- 
duction of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless 
a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  as 
well  as  from  the  land :  but  the  harbour  was  inac- 
cessible ;  an  impenetrable  chain  was  now  defended 
by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller 
size,  with  several  galleys  and  sloops  ;  and,  instead 
of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend 
a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open 
sea  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Mahomet  con- 
ceived and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvel- 
lous cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels 
and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about 
ten  miles;  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  over- 
spread with  thickets  ;  and,  as  the  road  must  be 
opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free 
passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the 
option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants 
were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  supplied  by 
the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and 
solid  planks  ;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and 
smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  brigantines 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the 
Bosphorus  shore  ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers  ; 
and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pul- 
leys. Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel  ;  the  sails  were 
unfurled  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  labour  was  cheered 
by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill, 
steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the 
declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far 

sufficient  to  exercise  the  arm  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of  li is 

admiral. 

a  town*,  who  confesses  himself  ill-informed  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary, 
assigns  a  motive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that  Constantinople 

would  be  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquests.  See  Phranza  (I.  iii.  c. 
20.)  and  Spondanus. 
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above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the 
Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was 
magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence  which 
it  inspired  :  but  the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact 
was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by 
the  pens,  of  the  two  nations.b  A  similar  stratagem 
had  been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients  ;c  the 
Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be 
considered  as  large  boats ;  and,  if  we  compare  the 
magnitude  and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the 
means,  the  boasted  miracle d  has  perhaps  been 
equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.e  As 
soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length  :  it  was 
formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads  ;  joined  with  rafters, 
linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On 
this  floating  battery,  he  planted  one  of  his  largest 
cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with  troops  and 
scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin 
conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  christians  has 
been  accused  for  not  destroying  these  unfinished 
works ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was  con- 
trolled and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a 
nocturnal  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the 
bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach  ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or 
taken  ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command ;  nor 
could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just 
though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the  walls 
the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  mussulman  cap- 
Distress  of  the  tives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the 
city-  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer 

be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhaust- 
ed by  a  double  attack :  the  fortifications,  which  had 
stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dis- 
mantled on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon  :  many 
breaches  were  opened  ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Romanus,  four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  feeble  and  mutin- 
ous troops,  Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil 
the  churches  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitu- 
tion ;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the 
enemies  of  the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired 
the  remnant  of  the  christian  strength  :  the  Genoese 
and  Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  respective  service  ;  and  Justiniani  and  the 

b  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirmed  by  Can. 
temir,  (p.  96.)  from  the  Turkish  annals;  hut  I  could  wish  to  contract 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  to  prolong:  the  term  of  one  night. 

c  Phranza  relates  two  examples  of  a  similar  transportation  over  the 
six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  the  one  fabulous,  of  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  the  other  true,  of  Nicetas,  a  Greek  srenerat 
in  the  tenth  century.  To  these  he  might  have  added  a  bold  enterprise 
of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum. 
(Polybius,  1.  viii.  p.  749.  edit.  Gmnov.) 

d  A  Greek  of  Candia.  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar  un- 
dertaking, (Spoud.  A.  D.  143S,  No.  37.)  might  possibly  be  the  adviser 
aud  agent  of  Mahomet. 

e  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of 
Canada  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless 
in  the  event. 

f  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  negociation  ;  and  as  it  was  neither  glorious  nor  salutary,  the  faith, 
ful  Phranza  spares  his  prince  even  the  thought  of  a  surrender. 

g  These  wings  (Chalcondyles,  1.  viii.  p.  200.)  are  uo  more  than  an 
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great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,    Preparations  of 
the  words  of  peace  and  capitulation    tne  Turks  for 

the  general  as- 
had  been  sometimes  pronounced  ;  and   sauit, 

several  embassies  had  passed  between  ay  26' 

the  camp  and  the  city.f  The  Greek  emperor  was 
humbled  by  adversity  ;  and  would  have  yielded  to 
any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty. 
The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers  ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing 
for  his  own  use  the  Byzantine  treasures;  and  he  ac- 
complished a  sacred  duty  in  presenting  to  the  ga- 
bours  the  choice  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  or  of 
death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  :  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital 
of  the  east :  to  the  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equiva- 
lent, to  the  people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe  de- 
parture :  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne,  or  a  grave, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  sense  of 
honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade 
Palaeologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  war.  Several  days  were  employed  by 
the  sultan  in  the  preparations  for  the  assault ;  and  a 
respite  was  granted  by  his  favourite  science  of  astro- 
logy, which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final  orders ;  as- 
sembled in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs ;  and 
dispersed  his  heralds  through  the  camp  to  proclaim 
the  duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic  government ; 
and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in  the  oriental 
style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the 
wings  of  a  bird,g  should  not  escape  from  his  inex- 
orable justice.  The  greatest  part  of  his  bashaws 
and  janizaries  were  the  offspring  of  christian 
parents  :  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were 
perpetuated  by  successive  adoption ;  and  in  the 
gradual  change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion, 
a  regiment,  or  an  oda,  is  kept  alive  by  imitation  and 
discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare,  the  Moslems  were 
exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer,  their 
bodies  with  seven  ablutions  ;  and  to  abstain  from 
food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of 
dervishes  visited  the  tents,  to   instil  the  desire  of 

oriental  figure  :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Mahomet's  passion  soars 
above  sense  and  reason  : 

Should  the  fierce  north,  upon  his  frozen  wings, 

Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 

And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  anlden  chariot — 

Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 
Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  opera- 
tion of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  air.  2. 
That  the  name,  etymology,  and  the  fable,  of  the  Pleiads  are  purely  Greek, 
(Scholiast  ad  Homer  2  686.  Eudocia  in  Ionia,  p.  399.  Apollodor  1.  iii. 
c.  10.  Heyne,  p.  229.  Not.  682.)  and  had  no  affinity  to  the  astronomy  of 
the  east,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  Tabul.  in  Syntagma  Dissert,  torn.  i.  p. 
40.  42.  Gogues.  Origine  des  Arts,  &c.  torn.  "vi.  p.  73—78.  Gehelin,  Hist, 
du  Calendrier,  p.  73.)  which  Mahomet  had  studied.  3.  The  golden 
chariot  does  not  exist  either  fn  science  or  fiction  ;  but  I  much  fear  that 
Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleiades  with  the  great  bear  or  wag. 
gon,  the  zodiac  with  a  northern  constellation : 

ApKTOv  (f  r'iv  kcu  a/iafav  e7riKArjaiv  KaKtovai. 
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martyrdom,  and  the  assurance  of  speeding  an  im- 
mortal youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens  of  para- 
dise, and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins. 
Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of 
temporal  and  visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was 
promised  to  the  victorious  troops;  "The  city  and 
the  buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  "  are  mine  ;  but  I 
resign  to  yonr  valour  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  beauty  ;  be  rich  and  be  happy. 
Many  are  the  provinces  of  my  empire  ;  the  intrepid 
soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  the  government  of  the  fairest 
and  most  wealthy  :  and  my  gratitude  shall  accumu- 
late his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure  of 
his  own  hopes."  Such  various  and  potent  motives 
diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  re- 
gardless of  life  and  impatient  for  action  :  the  camp 
re-echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts  of  "  God  is  God, 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle 
of  God  ;"h  and  the  sea  and  land,  from  Galata  to 
the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
their  nocturnal  fires. 

„   ,       Far  different  was  the  state  of  the 

I-ast  farewell  of 

thr  emperor  and  christians  ;  who,  with  loud  and  im- 
potent complaints,  deplored  the  guilt, 
or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins.  The  celestial 
image  of  the  Virgin  had  been  exposed  in  solemn 
procession  ;  but  their  divine  patroness  was  deaf  to 
their  entreaties ;  they  accused  the  obstinacy  of  the 
emperor  for  refusing  a  timely  surrender ;  anticipated 
the  horrors  of  their  fate  ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose 
and  security  of  Turkish  servitude.  The  noblest  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest  of  the  allies,  were  sum- 
moned to  the  palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers 
of  the  general  assault.  The  last  speech  of  Pala:olo- 
gus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  empire:' 
he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he  vainly  attempted 
to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his 
own  mind.  In  this  world  all  was  comfortless  and 
gloomy ;  and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  church 
have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompence  to  the 
heroes  who  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country.  But 
the  example  of  their  prince,  and  the  confinement  of 
a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the 
feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza,  who  was  himself 
present  at  this  mournful  assembly.  They  wept,  they 
embraced  ;  regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes, 
they  devoted  their  lives  ;  and  each  commander,  de- 
parting to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigi- 
lant and  anxious  watch  on  the  rampart.  The  em- 
peror, and  some  faithful  companions,  entered  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  mosch  ;  and  devoutly  received, 
v.  ith  tears   and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 

t.  F'hranz*  quarreb  with  these  Modem  acclamations,  not  for  (lie 

name  of  (iixl,  Dot  for  that  of  the  prophet :  Hit  piotH  zeal  of  Voltaire  is 
axeamve,  and  even  ridiculous. 

]   I  am  afraid  tliat  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  himself ; 
!yof  the  sermon  and  Hie  convent,  (bat    '    almost 

doubt  whether  it  «n  pronounced  by  Constantine.    Leonardo 

turn  another  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  himself  more  respectfully 
to  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 


communion.  He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  pa- 
lace, which  resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations  ; 
solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  in- 
jured ;k  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the 
guards,  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The 
distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more 
glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine 
Caesars.  ■ 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  as-  The  eenerai  M. 
sailant  may  sometimes  succeed  ;  but  sault.  -^luy  29. 
in  this  great  and  general  attack,  the  military  judg- 
ment and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  ad- 
vised him  to  expect  the  morning,  the  memorable 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-third  year  of  the  christian  aera.  The  preced- 
ing night  had  been  strenuously  employed:  the  troops, 
the  cannon,  and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in  many  parts  presented  a 
smooth  and  level  passage  to  the  breach  ;  and  his 
fourscore  galleys  almost  touched,  with  the  prows 
and  their  scaling  ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls 
of  the  harbour.  Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was 
enjoined  :  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound 
are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear;  each  indivi- 
dual might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure  his  foot- 
steps ;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must 
inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant 
clamours,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen 
of  the  towers.  At  day-break,  without  the  custom- 
ary signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  assaulted 
the  city  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  similitude  of  a 
twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack.' 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the 
host,  a  voluntary  crowd  who  fought  without  order 
or  command  ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood, 
of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined 
the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyr- 
dom. The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwards  to 
the  wall  :  the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  in- 
stantly precipitated;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet, 
of  the  christians  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated 
throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammunition  were 
exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence  :  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  they  supported 
the  footsteps  of  their  companions  ;  and  of  this  de- 
voted vanguard,  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  life.  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and 
sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were 
successively  led  to  the  charge :  their  progress  was 
various  and  doubtful  ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two 
hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  improved, 
their  advantage  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was 
heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last 
effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  In  that 
fatal  moment,  the  janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous, 

k  This  abasement,  which  devotion  lias  sometimes  extorted  from 
dying  princes,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forgive. 
neat  of  injuries:  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  40  times,  tban  to  once  ask 

pardon  of  an  inferior. 

1  Besides  the  10,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Dn 
cas  numbers  in  this  general  assault  200,000  Turks,  both  horse  and 
foot. 
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and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator 
and  judge  of  their  valour:  he  was  surrounded  by 
ten  thousand  of  his  domestic  troops,  whom  he  re- 
served for  the  decisive  occasions  ;  and  the  tide  of 
battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and 
eye.  His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted 
behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish  : 
and  if  danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable 
death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries 
of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial 
music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  atabals;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more 
forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour. 
From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ot- 
toman artillery  thundered  on  all  sides  ;  and  the 
camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be 
dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  single  eombats  of  the  he- 
roes of  history  or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage 
our  affections ;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war  may 
inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious,  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odi- 
ous pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and 
horror,  and  confusion;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles,  to 
delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no  spec- 
tators, and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were 
incapable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood, 
and  the  exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the 
chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels  were  the  firmest 
rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his  sta- 
tion in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived 
and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "Your 
wound,"  exclaimed  Palaeologus,  "is  slight;  the 
danger  is  pressing;  your  presence  is  necessary  ;  and 
whither  will  you  retire?"  "I  will  retire,"  said 
the  trembling  Genoese,  "by  the  same  road  which 
God  has  opened  to  the  Turks ;"  and  at  these  words 
he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the 
inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous  act,  he  stained 
the  honours  of  a  military  life ;  and  the  few  days 
which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the  isle  of  Chios, 
were  imbittered  by  his  own  and  the  public  reproach."1 
His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to 
slacken  when  the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled 

m  In  the  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniani,  Phranza  expresses 
his  own  feeling's  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some  private  reasons,  he 
is  treated  with  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Ducas;  but  the  words  of 
Leonardus  Chiensis  express  his  strong  and  recent  indignation,  gloriae 
salutis  suique  oblitus.  In  the  whole  series  of  their  eastern  policy,  his 
countrymen,  the  Genoese,  were  always  suspected,  and  often  guilty. 

n  Ducas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers  ;  Chalcondyles 
wounds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gate.  The 
grief  of  Phranza  carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from  the 
precise  image  of  his  death;  but  we  may,  without  flattery,  apply  these 
noble  lines  of  Dryden  : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field, 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
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vigour.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty, 
perhaps  a  hundred,  times  superior  to  that  of  the 
christians  ;  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the 
cannon  to  aheap  of  ruins:  in  a  circuit  of  several 
miles,  some  places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  ac- 
cess, or  more  feebly  guarded ;  and  if  the  besiegers 
could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the 
sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  janizary,  of  gigantic 
stature  and  strength.  With  his  scymitar  in  one 
hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the 
outward  fortification  :  of  the  thirty  janizaries,  who 
were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in 
the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve  com- 
panions had  reached  the  summit;  the  giant  was 
precipitated  from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one  knee, 
and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and 
stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achieve- 
ment was  possible  :  the  walls  and  towers  were  in- 
stantly covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground,  were 
overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst 
these  multitudes,  the  emperor,"  who  accomplished 
all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long 
seen,  and  finally  lost.  The  nobles,  who  fought  round 
his  person,  sustained,  till  their  last  breath,  the  ho- 
nourable names  of  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzene : 
his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard,  "  Cannot  there 
be  found  a  christian  to  cut  off  my  head?"0  and  his 
last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  p     The  prudent  despair  of 

r  r  Death  of  the  em. 

Constantine   cast  away   the    purple :    peror    Constan. 

.,.,,      .  ..,      P  ,ii  i  tine  Palaeologus. 

amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  order 
were  no  more :  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city ; 
and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious 
Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the 
gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.'1  In  the 
first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  chris- 
tians were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  avarice  soon  pre- 
vailed over  cruelty  ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged, 
that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter  if 
the  valour  of  the  emperor  and  his  chosen  bands  had 
not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in  every 
part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  Loss  of  the  city 
a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  Con-  and  eruP're- 
stantinople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of  Chosroes, 
the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretrievably  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  second.     Her 

Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  rind  him  at  his  manly  length, 
With  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged, 
o  Spondanus,  (A.  D.   1453.  No.  10.)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation, 
wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide 

p  Leonardus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a 
captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

q  Cantemir,  p.  96.  The  christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
had  flanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack. 
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empire  only  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins :  her 
religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem 
conquerors. r 

The  Turks  enter  The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a 
and  pillage  Con-    rapid  wins: :  vet  such  was  the  extent 

stantiuople.  °       J 

of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  dis- 
tant quarters  might  prolong:,  some  moments,  the 
happy  ignorance  of  their  ruin.5  But  in  the  general 
consternation,  in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social 
anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the  assault, 
a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must  have  elapsed  ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were 
awakened  by  the  janizaries  from  a  sound  and 
tranquil  slumber.  On  the  assurance  of  the  public 
calamity,  the  houses  and  convents  were  instantly 
deserted:  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flocked  to- 
gether in  the  streets,  like  a  herd  of  timid  animals; 
as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of 
strength,  or  in  the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd 
each  individual  might  be  safe  and  invisible.  From 
every  part  of  the  capital,  they  flowed  into  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  :  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary, 
the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
were  filled  with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks, 
and  religious  virgins:  the  doors  were  barred  on  the 
inside,  and  they  sought  protection  from  the  sacred 
dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  pro- 
fane and  polluted  edifice.  Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impos- 
tor; that  one  day  the  Turks  should  enter  Constan- 
tinople, and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  column 
of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia  :  but 
that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities :  that 
an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  would  deliver  the  empire,  with 
that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  m?n  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  column.  "  Take  this  sword,"  would  he 
say,  "  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."  At 
these  animating  words,  the  Turks  would  instantly 
fly.  and  the  victorious  Romans  would  drive  them 
from  the  west,  and  from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is  on  this  occasion,  that 
Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much  truth,  upbraids 
the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  "  Had 
that  angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the  historian,  "had 
he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  if  you  would 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even  then, in 
that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have  rejected  your 
safety,  or  have  deceived  your  God."' 
Captivity  of  the  While  they  expected  the  descent 
Greeks,  0f  the  tardy  angel,  the  doors  were 
broken  with  axes  ;  and  as  the  Turks  encountered 
no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed 

-  '  ih-ondvle*  most  absurdly  supposes,  tliat  Constantinople  was 
Mt ked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenue  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy  ; 
and  the  grammariani  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  hippy  to  mill  down 
the  nncoath  appellation  of  Turk*,  into  the  moreclaani  name  of  Teucri. 

<  Wi,<-n  Cyrn«  surprised   Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  feati. 

>  J,    o  raat  was  the  City,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitant*,  thai  mill  h 

time  rlapaed  before  the  dManf  quarter!  knew  that  they  were  captive*. 
Herodotus,  (I  i  t.  I'M  and  I  slier,  f  Anna  I.  p. 78.)  who  has  quoted  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  iuijiort. 

t  Tins  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Dncaa,  (e.  30.)  who  two 
\»ar»  afterwards  was  nerit  ambaaaadof  from  the  prince  of  l.esho.s  to  the 
sultan,  'c.  44.)  Till  U-sbos  was  subdued  in  1403,  (Phraoza,  I   iii.c.  27.) 


in  selecting  and  securing  the  multitude  of  their 
prisoners.     Youth,  beauty,  and  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  attracted  their  choice  ;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  decided  among  themselves  by  a  prior 
seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority 
of  command.     In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male 
captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with 
their  veils  and  girdles.     The  senators  were  linked 
with  their  slaves  ;  the  prelates,  with  the  porters,  of 
the  church  ;  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class, 
with  noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been  invisible 
to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kindred.    In  this  com- 
mon captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were  confound- 
ed ;  the  ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder  ;  and  the 
inexorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the  father's  groans, 
the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
children.     The  loudest  in  their  wailings  were  the 
nuns,   who  were   torn  from   the  altar  with  naked 
bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair : 
and  we  should  piously  believe  that  few  could  be 
tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  haram  to  those  of 
the  monastery.     Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of 
these  domestic  animals,  whole  strings  were  rudely 
driven  through  the  streets  ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their  trembling 
pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.     At 
the  same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in 
all  the  churches  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces 
and  habitations  of  the  capital ;  nor  could  any  palace, 
however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the  persons 
or  the  property  of  the  Greeks.     Above  sixty  thou- 
sand of  this  devoted  people  were  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet;  exchanged  or  sold 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  masters, 
and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Among  these  we 
may  notice  some  remarkable  characters.     The  his- 
torian Phrauza,   first   chamberlain    and    principal 
secretary,  was  involved  with  his  family  in  the  com- 
mon lot.    After  suffering  four  months  the  hardships 
of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom ;  in  the  ensuing 
winter  he  ventured  to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed 
his  wife  from  the  mir  basld  or  master  of   horse  ; 
but  his  two  children,  in  the  llower  of  youth  and- 
beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of  Mahomet 
himself.     The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  se- 
raglio, perhaps   a  virgin  ;   his  son,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy,  and  was 
stabbed  by  the  hand   of  the  royal  lover.*    A  deed 
thus   inhuman  cannot   surely  be   expiated  by  the 
taste  and  liberality  with   which  he   released  a  Gre- 
cian matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a 
Latin  ode  from  Phiielphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife 
in  that  noble  family."     The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Ma- 

thnt  island  must  have  been  full  of  the  fugitive)  of  Constantinople,  who 
delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  tale  of  their  misery. 

ii  See  Phraoza,  I. ill.  C. 20,21.     His  expressions  are  positive:  Ameras 

sua  manu  jugulavit volebat  enim  eo  turpitcr  et  nefarie  abuti. 

Me  miscrum  et  infeliccm.  Yet  he  could  only  learn  from  report  the 
bloody  or  impure  scenes  that  were  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
■eragfio. 

i  See  Tiraboschi,  ftom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  2!M».)  and  Lancelot.  (Mem.  de  I' 
Acadi •mie  des  Inscriptions,  turn.  x.  p.  718.)  I  should  he  curious  to  learn 
how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  reviles  as  the 
most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of  tyrants. 
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hornet  would  have  heen  most  sensibly  gratified  by 
the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate  ;  but  the  dexterity 
of  cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and  he  escaped 
from  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit. v  The  chain  and 
entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They 
had  signalized  their  valour  in  the  siege  ;  they  em- 
braced the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish 
mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the  city. 
When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with 
a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd  :  but  the  means 
of  transportation  were  scanty :  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  selected  their  countrymen  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  in- 
habitants of  Galata  evacuated  their  houses,  and 
embarked  with  their  most  precious  effects. 

Amount  of  the         In    the    fal1    and    tlle    Sack    of   Sreat 

sPoil-  cities,  an  historian  is  condemned  to 
repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  calamity:  the  same  effects 
must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions  ;  and  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  control, 
small,  alas  !  is  the  difference  between  civilized  and 
savage  man.  Amidst  the  vague  exclamations  of 
bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not  accused  of  a 
wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  christian  blood  : 
but  according  to  their  maxims,  (the  maxims  of  anti- 
quity,) the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  forfeited  ; 
and  the  legitimate  reward  of  the  conqueror  was 
derived  from  the  service,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of 
his  captives  of  both  sexes/  The  wealth  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  granted  by  the  sultan  to  his  vic- 
torious troops  ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more 
productive  than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no 
regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  re- 
spective shares  were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and 
the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil  and 
danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of  their  depre- 
dations could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction :  the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of 
the  empire,  has  been  valued  at  four  millions  of 
ducats  ;a  and  of  this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines, 
and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners, 
the  stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  cir- 
culation: but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed 
in  the  idle  ostentation  of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or 
deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin, 
lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  profanation  and  plun- 
der of  the  monasteries  and  churches,  excited  the 
most  tragic  complaints.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  firmament,  the 

y  The  commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  off  and  exposed  in 
triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivered  as  a  captive 
,  of  no  value.  The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  with  new 
adventures,  which  he  suppressed  (says  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1453.  No.  15.) 
in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and  reward  of  suffering 
for  Christ. 

z  Busbequius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the  rights  of 
war,  and  the  use  of  slavery,  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks,  (de  Legat. 
Turcicii,  epist.  iii.  p.  161  ) 

a  This  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leunclavius,  (Chalcon. 
dyles,  1.  viii.  p.  211.)  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
and  Ancona,  of  50,  20,  20,  and  15,000  ducats,  I  suspect  that  a  figuie  has 


vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne  of  the  glory  of 
God,b  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages;  and 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases 
and  sacerdotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  con- 
verted to  the  service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine 
images  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valu- 
able to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvass,  or  the  wood,  was 
torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or 
applied,  in  the  stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest 
uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  how- 
ever, from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints,  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  catholic,  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  zealous  mussulman  on  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry.  Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the 
public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe,  that  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not 
be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh 
supply  of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be 
renewed  by  the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  which  were  destroyed 
or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion  :  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to  have 
disappeared  ;c  ten  volumes  might  be  purchased  for 
a  single  ducat ;  and  the  same  ignominious  price, 
too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included 
the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  science  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  pleasure,  that  an 
inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy;  and  that  the  mechanics 
of  a  German  town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides 
the  havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hourd  of  the  memo-  Mahomet  n. 
rable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  disorder  g^g^y^ 
and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantino-  palace,  &c. 
pie,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day  ;  when  the 
sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  attended  by  his  vizirs, 
bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzan- 
tine historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous 
as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race 
of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror e  gazed  with 
satisfaction  and  wonder  on  the  strange  though 
splendid  appearance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so 
dissimilar  from  the  style  of  oriental  architecture. 
In  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan,  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents  ;  and, 
as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these 
monsters/  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks  were  the 
idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door 

been  dropt.  Even  with  the  restitution,  the  foreign  property  would 
scarcely  exceed  one. fourth. 

b  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza,  1.  iii.c.  17.  . 

c  See  Ducas,  (c.  43.)  and  an  epistle,  July  15th,  1453,  from  Lauras 
Quirinus  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Grsecis,  p.  192.  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  library.) 

A  The  Julian  calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from  mid- 
night, was  used  at  Constantinople.  But  Ducas  seems  to  understand  the 
natural  hours  from  sun-rise. 

e  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329.  and  the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius, 
p.  44S. 

f  I  have  had  occasiou  (p  238.)  to  meution  this  curious  relic  of  Grecian 
antiquity. 
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of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  entered 
the  dome  ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  regard  for  that 
monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous 
mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pave- 
ment, he  admonished  him  with  his  scvmitar,  that, 
if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiers, 
the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  reserved 
for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the  metropolis  of 
the  eastern  church  was  transformed  into  a  mosch  : 
the  rich  and  portable  instruments  of  superstition 
had  been  removed  ;  the  crosses  were  thrown  down  ; 
and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and 
mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to 
a  state  of  naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or 
on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  muczin,  or  crier,  ascended 
the  most  lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan,  or 
public  invitation  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phet; the  imam  preached;  and  Mahomet  the  second 
performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 
the  great  altar,  where  the  christian  mysteries  had 
so  lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the 
Caesars  .$  From  St.  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the 
august,  but  desolate,  mansion,  of  a  hundred  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  Constantine,  but  which  in  a  few 
hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A 
melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  repeated 
an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry  :  "  The  spider 
has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace ;  and  the 
owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afra- 
siab."11 
„.,...  ,    .         Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor 

His  behaviour  to  ' 

the  Greeks,  did  the  victory  seem  complete,  till  he 
was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine  ;  whether  he 
had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Two  janizaries  claimed  the  honour 
and  reward  of  his  death  :  the  body,  under  a  heap 
of  slain,  was  discovered  by  the  golden  eagles  em- 
broidered on  his  shoes  ;  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
with  tears  the  head  of  their  late  emperor  ;  and,  after 
exposing  the  bloody  trophy,'  Mahomet  bestowed  on 
his  rival  the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his 
decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke,"  and  first  minis- 
ter of  the  empire,  was  the  most  important  prisoner. 
When  he  offered  his  person  and  his  treasures  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  "  And  why,"  said  the  indignant 
sultan,  "  did  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in  the 
defence  of  your  prince  and  country  1"  "  They 
were  yours,"  answered  the  slave ;  "  God  had  re- 
■erred  thern  for  your  hands."  "  If  he  reserved 
them  for  me,"  replied  the  despot,  "  how  have  you 
presumed  to  withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless 
and  fatal  resistance?"  The  great  duke  alleged  the 
obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some  secret  encou- 

I  We  ore  obliged  toCantenrir  (p.  109.)  for  the  Turkish  account  of 

t    c   ">nv» men    ol    v.   Sophia,   lo   bitterly  deplored  by    I'hranza  and 

Jjura*.    it  ji  amusing  enough  to  observe,  in  what  opposite  lights  the 

■HOC  object  appear"  lo  a  mtMSUlmaa  and  a  christian  eye. 

n  Tin*  distich,  -.vi ii.  i,  Cantetnir  x\w*  in  the  original,  derives  new 

1<eanlie«  from  the  application.  It  «u  thill  that  Scipio  repeated,  in  the 
writ  of  Carthage,  the  f.i'rious  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same  geneTOIUJ 
feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  <>r  the  future. 

i  leaimol  believe  with  Duces,  (ice  Spondauus,  A.  I).  MM,  No.  13.) 
that  Mahomet  m-m  round  Persia,  Arabia,  be.  the  head  of  the  Greek 
emperor;  be  would  surely  content  himself  wdh  a  trophy  less  inhuman. 

k  Phranza  was  the   personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke;  nor  could 


ragement  from  the  Turkish  vizir;  and  from  this 
perilous  interview,  he  was  at  length  dismissed  with 
the  assurance  of  pardon  and  protection.  Mahomet 
condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess 
oppressed  with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his  conso- 
lation for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender 
strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar 
clemency  was  extended  to  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  of  whom  several  were  ransomed  at  his  ex- 
pense; and  during  some  days  he  declared  himself 
the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people.  But 
the  scene  was  soon  changed  ;  and  before  his  depart- 
ure, the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his 
noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated 
by  the  christians  ;  they  adorn  with  the  colours  of 
heroic  martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  duke 
and  his  two  sons  ;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the 
tyrant's  lust.  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt 
an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and 
Italian  succour  :  such  treason  may  be  glorious  ;  but 
the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited, 
his  life  ;  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  de- 
stroying the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  sultan 
returned  to  Adrianople  ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and 
hollow  embassies  of  the  christian  princes,  who 
viewed  their  approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  _ 

.  tie  re-peoples  and 

and  desolate,  without  a  prince  or  a  adorns  Constau- 
people.  But  she  could  not  be  despoil-  tin"'lle- 
ed  of  the  incomparable  situation  which  marks  her 
for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  the  accidents  of 
time  and  fortune.  Boursa  and  Adrianople,  the  an- 
cient seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial 
towns;  and  Mahomet  the  second  established  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the 
same  commanding  spot  which  had  been  chosen  by 
Constantine.1  The  fortifications  of  Galata,  which 
might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  Latins,  were  prudently 
destroyed  ;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkish  cannon 
was  soon  repaired  ;  and  before  the  month  of  August, 
great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire 
property  of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether  public 
or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred 
lo  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space  of  eight 
furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in  the 
bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  grand  siynior  (as  he  has 
been  emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears 
to  reign  over  Europe  and  Asia;  but  his  person  on 

time,  or  death,  or  tiis  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Dlicas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the 
martyr;  Chaleondyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  tor  the 
hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 

1  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  foundations, 
see  Cantetnir,  fp.  102—109.)  Ducas,  (c.  42.)  with  Thevenot,  Tournefort, 

and  the  rest  of  our  modern  travellers,      I'rom  a  gigantic  picture  ol  the 

greatness,  population,  &c  of  Constantinople  and  the  ottoman  empire, 
(Abrege'  de  I'Histoire  Ottomane,  torn.  i.  p.  10-21.)  we  may  learn,  that 
in  the  year  1686,  the  Moslems  wen  less  numerous  in  the  capital  than 
the  christians,  or  even  the  Jews. 
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the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be 
secure  from  the  insults  of  a  hostile  navy.  In  the 
new  character  of  a  mosch,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia  was  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue, 
crowned  with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  and  fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated 
in  thejami  or  royal  moschs ;  and  the  first  of  these 
was  built,  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  con- 
quest, the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed 
in  a  vision ;  and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
martyr,  that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the 
sword  of  empire.1"  Constantinople  no  longer  ap- 
pertains to  the  Roman  historian ;  nor  shall  I  enu- 
merate the  civil  and  religious  edifices  that  were 
profaned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters  :  the 
population  was  speedily  renewed  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  September,  five  thousand  families  of  Anato- 
lia and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate, 
which  enjoined  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers 
and  fidelity  of  his  Moslem  subjects  ;  but  his  rational 
policy  aspired  to  collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  returned  in  crowds,  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  election  and  in- 
vestiture of  a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
zantine court  was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a 
mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror,  they  beheld  the 
sultan  on  his  throne  :  who  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol 
of  his  ecclesiastical  office  ;  who  conducted  the  pa- 
triarch to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented 'him 
with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the 
vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which 
had  been  allotted  for  his  residence."  The  churches 
of  Constantinople  were  shared  between  the  two 
religions  :  their  limits  were  marked  ;  and,  till  it 
was  infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
the  Greeks  °  enjoyed  above  sixty  j'ears  the  benefit  of 
this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers 
of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the  sultan,  the  christian  advocates  presumed  to 
allege  that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  gene- 
rosity, but  of  justice  ;  not  a  concession,  but  a 
compact ;  and  that  if  one  half  of  the  city  had  been 

m  The  Turbe,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is  described 
and  engraved  in  the  Tableau  General  de  l'Empire  Ottoman,  (Paris, 
1787.  in  large  folio,)  a  work  of  less  use,  perhaps,  than  magnificence, 
(torn.  i.  p.  305,  306.) 

n  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  has  possibly 
been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Latins. 
The  fact  is  confirmed  by  Emanuel  Malaxus,  who  wrote,  in  vulgar 
Greek,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
inserted  in  the  Turco-Giaecia  of  Crusius,  (1.  v.  p.  10G— 184.)  But  the 
most  patient  reader  will  not  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the  catholic 
form,  "  Sancta  Trinitas  quae  mihi  donavit  imperium  te  in  patrkrcham 
novae  Romae  deligit." 

o  From  the  Turco-Gra?cia  of  Crusius,  &c.  Spondanns  (A.  D.  1453, 
No.  21.  1458,  No.  10.)  describes  the  slavery  and  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius,  threw 
himself  in  despair  into  a  well. 

P  Cantemir,  (p.  101 — 105.)  insists  on  the  unauimotis  consent  of  the 
Turkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and  argues,  that  they 


taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered 
on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original 
grant  had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire;  but  the 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  three  aged 
janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction  ;  and 
their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  history  of  the  times. t 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Extinction  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Asia  I  X^*^ 
shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms  ;  P*teol<>gus. 
but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  last  dynasties  <• 
which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople,  should  ter- 
minate the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  east.  The  despots  of  the  Morea,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas, r  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Pal/eologus,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
Hopeless  of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble 
Greeks  who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ottoman 
thunder.  Their  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  the  victorious  sultan,  who  contented  himself 
with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats  ;  and  while 
his  ambition  explored  the  continent  and  the  islands 
in  search  of  prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite 
of  seven  years.  But  this  respite  was  a  period  of 
grief,  discord,  and  misery.  The  hexamilion,  the 
rampart  of  the  isthmus,  so  often  raised  and  so  often 
subverted,  could  not  long  be  defended  by  three 
hundred  Italian  archers  :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were 
seized  by  the  Turks ;  they  returned  from  their 
summer  excursions  with  a  train  of  captives  and 
spoil ;  and  the  complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks 
were  heard  with  indifference  and  disdain.  The 
Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds  and  rob- 
bers, filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  murder  : 
the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  humi- 
liating aid  of  a  neighbouring  bashaw  ;  and  when  he 
had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons  inculcated  the 
rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither  the  ties  of 
blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged 
in  the  communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor  the 
stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could  reconcile  or 
suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.  They  ravaged  each 
other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  alms 
and  succours  of  the  west  were  consumed  in  civil 
hostility  ;  and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in 
savage  and  arbitrary  executions.  The  distress  and 
revenge  of  the  weaker  rival  invoked  their  supreme 

would  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  diminish  their  national  glory, 
since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable  to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by 
composition.  But,  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  particu- 
lar historian,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  of  Leunclavius  affirm,  without 
exception,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  per  vim,  (p.  329.)  2. 
The  same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  times, 
who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honourable  and  salutary  treaty. 
Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the  christians. 

q  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond,  see  Dn- 
cauge;  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  195.)  for  the  last  Palaeologi,  the  same  accurate 
antiquarian,  (p.  244.  217,  248.)  The  Palaeologi  of'Montferrat  were  not 
extinct  till  the  next  century;  but  they  had  forgotten  their  Greek 
origin  and  kindred. 

r  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two 
brothers,  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  21—30.)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Tho- 
mas ;  Ducasfc.  44,  45.)  is  too  brief,  and  Chalcondyles(l.  viii.  ix.  x.)  too 
diffuse  and  digressive. 
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lord  ;  and,  in  the  season  of  maturity 

Loss  of  the  ..jiji- 

Mnn-a,         and  revenge,  Mahomet  declared  nim- 
a.  D.  U6u     self   the    friend    of    Demetrius,    and 

marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force. 
When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  "  You 
are  too  weak,"  said  the  sultan,  "  to  control  this 
turbulent  province:  I  will  take  your  daughter  to 
my  bed  ;  and  you  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
life  in  security  and  honour."  Demetrius  sighed 
and  obeyed ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his 
castles  ;  followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and 
son  ;  and  received  for  his  own  maintenance,  and 
that  of  his  followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adja- 
cent isles  of  Imbros.  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He 
was  joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  mis- 
fortune, the  last  of  the  Comneman  race,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had 
founded  a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
sea.5  In  the  progress  of  his  Anatolian  conquests, 
Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  capital 
of  David,  who  presumed  to  style  himself  emperor  of 
Trebizond ;<  and  the  negociation  was  comprized  in  a 
short  and  peremptory  question,  "Will  you  secure 
your  life  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ? 
or  had  you  rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  trea- 
sures, and  your  life  V  The  feeble  Comnenus  was 
subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the  example  of  a 
mussulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of  Sinope, u  who, 
on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded  a  fortified  city 
with  four  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
f-r    v,-™  a     sand    soldiers.      The    capitulation    of 

of  T  rebirond,  r 

A.  I).  1461.  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed; 
and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported 
to  a  castle  in  Romania;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of 
corresponding  with  the  Persian  king,  David,  and 
the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror.'  Nor  could 
the  name  of  father  long  protect  the  unfortunate 
Demetrius  from  exile  and  confiscation  ;  his  abject 
submission  moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sul- 
tan ;  his  followers  were  transplanted  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated  by  a  pension 
of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  monastic  habit  and  a 
tardy  death  released  Paheologus  from  an  earthly 
master.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  the 
servitude  of  Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his  brother 
Thomas/  be  the  most  inglorious.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  Morea,  the  despot  escaped  to  Corfu,  and 
from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked  adherents  : 
his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle 


•  See  the  loss  r.r  <on<|u<-t  of  Trebizond  in  Chalrnndylcs,  CI.  ix.  'p. 
363— 266.)  Ducas,  (c  45.)  I'hranza,  (I.  iii.  c.  27.)  and  Cantemir,  (p.  107.) 

t  Though  Toumefort  'torn.  iii.  Icttre  xvii.  p.  \~'.).)  speaks  of  Trebi- 
zond as  mal  penplre,  Peyssoncl,  the  latent  and  most  accurate  observer, 
ran  find  100,000  inhabitant*  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p. 
72.  and  for  the  province,  p.  53 — 00.)  Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  per- 
petually disturbed  by  t lie  factious  >piarrcls  of  I  wo  otla*  of  janizaries, 
in  one  of  winch  30,000  Lazi  are  commonly  enrolled.  (Memoirs  de  Tott. 
torn.  iii.  p.  16,  17.; 

'i  bond  IV:,',  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  (chiefly  from 
his  copper  minis,  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats.  (Chalcond.  I.  ix.  p. 
■  J  Peyamiel  'Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  100  )  as- 
cribes to  the  modern  city  00,000  inhabitants.  This  account  seems  enor- 
mous ;  jet  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become  acquainted 

with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 

»  SfNmdamf  'from  Gobelin  Comment.  Pii  II.  I,  v.)  relates  the  arrival 
and  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Home,  (A.  T>.  1461.  No.  3.) 


of  Europe, 
A.  D.  1453. 


St.  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pen- 
sion of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals. His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were 
educated  in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to 
his  enemies  and  burthensome  to  his  friends,  was 
degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage. 
A  title  was  his  sole  inheritance  ;  and  that  inherit- 
ance he  successively  sold  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon.y  During  this  transient  prosperity, 
Charles  the  eighth  was  ambitious  of  joining  the 
empire  of  the  east  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  in 
a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and 
the  purple  of  Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and 
the  Ottoman  already  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  French  chivalry.2  Manuel  Palaeologus,  the 
second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  coun- 
try:  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be 
dangerous,  to  the  Porte:  he  was  maintained  at 
Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease  ;  and  an  honour- 
able train  of  christians  and  Moslems  attended  him 
to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals  of  so  gener- 
ous a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a 
domestic  state,  the  last  of  the  imperial  race  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  inferior  kind  :  he  accepted  from  the 
sultan's  liberality  two  beautiful  females  ;  and  his 
surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a 
Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople    _  ...     , 

....  Grief  and  terror 

was  felt  and  magnified  in  its  loss :  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  how- 
ever peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonoured  by 
the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and 
terror  of  the  Latins  revived,  or  seemed  to  revive, 
the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades.  In  one  of  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  west,  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  as- 
sembly of  his  nobles  ;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of 
the  feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and 
feelings. a  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic 
Saracen  entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  ele- 
phant, with  a  castle  on  his  back :  a  matron  in  a 
mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  castle  :  she  deplored  her  oppression, 
and  accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions  ;  the 
principal  herald  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live 
pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry, 
he  presented  to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary 
summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged 
his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against  the 


y  By  an  act  dated  A.  D.  1494.  Sept.  6  and  lately  transmitted  from 
the  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  despot 
Andrew  PalseologUS,  reserving  the  Morea,  and  stipulating  some  private 
advantages,  conveys  to  Charles  VIII.  kin^  of  France,  the  empires  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebizond.  (Spondanus,  A.  IJ.  14U5,  No.  2.)  M.  de 
Foncemaune  (Mem.  de  I'Acadeniie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvii.  p.  53i» — 
57H.)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national  title,  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  from  Koine. 

z  See  Philippe  de  Comines,  (1.  vii.  c.  14.)  who  reckons  with  pleasure 
the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  00  miles  of  an  easy 
navigation,  eighteen  days'  journey  from  Valona  to  Constantinople,  (Sic. 
On  this  occasion  I  In   Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice. 

■  tiee  the  original  feast  in  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  (Memoires,  p.  i.  c. 
2ft,  30.)  with  the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Ste.  Palaye.  (Me. 
moires  sur  la  Chcvaleric,  torn.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  IK2— 185.)  The  peacock  and 
the  pheasant  were  distinguished  as  royal  birds. 
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Turks  :  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  assembly ;  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  par- 
ticular vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than  the 
general  sanction  of  their  oath.  But  the  performance 
was  made  to  depend  on  some  future  and  foreign 
contingency ;  and  during  twelve  years,  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be 
scrupulously,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure.  Had  every  breast  glowed  with  the 
same  ardour;  had  the  union  of  the  christians  cor- 
responded with  their  bravery  ;  had  every  country, 
from  Sweden5  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is 
indeed  probable  that  Constantinople  would  have 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks  might  have  been 
chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the  Euphrates. 
But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  composed 
every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  yEneas 
Sylvius,0  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his 
own  experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit  of 
Christendom.  "  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without 
a  head ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles, 
as  splendid  images :  but  they  are  unable  to  com- 
mand, and  none  are  willing  to  obey  :  every  state 
has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  sepa- 
rate interest.  What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many 
discordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same  stand- 
ard? Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms,  who  would 
dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general?  What  order 
could  be  maintained  ? — what  military  discipline  ? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous 
multitude?  Who  would  understand  their  various 
languages,  or  direct  their  strange  and  incompatible 
manners?  What  mortal  could  reconcile  the  English 
with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon,  the  Germans 
with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  If  a 
small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  infidels  ;  if  many,  by  their 
own  weight  and  confusion."  Yet  the  same  ^neas, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Pius  the  second,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble 
enthusiasm  ;  but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  An- 
cona,  to  embark  in  person  with  the  troops,  engage- 
ments vanished  in  excuses  ;  a  precise  day  was  ad- 
journed to  an  indefinite  term  ;  and  his  effective  army 
consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was 

b  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration,  tliat  Sweden,  Gothland, 
and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently  were 
far  more  populous  than  at  present. 

c  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  /Eneas  Sylvius,  a  view 
of  (he  state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  observations.  That  va- 
luable annalist,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the  series  of 
events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life,  and  of 
this  chapter. 

d  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Giannone  (Tstoria 
Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449—455.)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  For  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  II.  I  have  occa- 
sionally used  the  Memorie  Istoriche  de  Monarchi  Ottomanni  di  Gio- 
vanni Sagredo.  (Venezia,  1677,  in  4to.)  In  peace  and  war,  the  Turks  have 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  All  her  despatches 
and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not 
contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style.  Yet  he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infi- 
dels; he  is  ignorant  of  their  language  and  manners;  and  his  narrative, 
which  allows  only  seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  69—140.)  becomes 


obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  alms.  Re- 
gardless of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers 
of  Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and 
domestic  ambition  ;  and  the  distance  or  proximity 
of  each  object  determined,  in  their  eyes,  its  apparent 
magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their  interest 
would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive 
and  naval  war  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the 
support  of  Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians 
might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege  and  sack  of 
Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  consterna- 
tion ;  and  pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond 
the  Alps,  when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by 
the  death  of  Mahomet  the  second,  in  DeatnofMa. 
the  fifty -first  year  of  his  age. d  His  lofty  hornet  II. 
genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Italy :  May  3.  or 
he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  u  y  2- 
capacious  harbour;  and  the  same  reign  might  have 
been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New  and 
the  Ancient  Rome/ 
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State  of  Rome  from  the  tivelfth  century. — Temporal 
dominion  of  the  popes. — Seditions  of  the  city. — 
Political  heresy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. — Restora- 
tion of  the  republic. — The  senators. — Pride  of  the 
Romans. — Their  wars.— They  are  deprived  of  the 
election  and  presence  of  the  popes,  who  retire  to 
Avignon. — The  jubilee. — Noble  families  of  Rome. 
— Feud  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  state  and  revo. 

„    .       __  .  .  lutions  of  Rome, 

of  the  Roman  empire,  our  eye  is  inva-  a.  d. 
riably  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which  1,0°-1500- 
had  given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe. 
We  contemplate  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admira- 
tion, at  length  with  pity,  always  with  attention ; 
and  when  that  attention  is  diverted  from  the  capital 
to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as  so  many 
branches  which  have  been  successively  severed 
from  the  imperial  trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second 
Rome  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled 
the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the 
most  remote  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  ex- 
plore the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Justi- 

more  copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  years  1640  and  1644, 
the  term  of  the  historic  labours  of  John  Sagredo. 

e  As  lam  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empire,  I 
shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers,  whose 
names  and  testimonies  have  been  successively  repeated  in  this  work. 
The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  to  the  classics 
of  a  better  age;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius,  Agathias, 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  were  published  by  the  learned  diligence  of  the 
Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (thirty-six  volumes  in  folio)  has 
gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  &c.)  from  the  royal  press  of  the  Louvre, 
with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic;  but  the  Venetian 
edition,  (A.  D.  1729,)  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is  not  less  infe- 
rior in  correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  that  of  Paris.  The  merits 
of  the  French  editors  are  various;  but  the  value  of  Anna  Comnena, 
Cinnamtis,  Villehardnuin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes  of 
Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek 
Glossary,  the  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familiae  Byzantinse, 
diffuse  a  steady  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
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nian.  we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis; 
but  that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an 
aggravation,  of  servitude.  Rome  had  been  already 
stripped  of  her  trophies,  her  gods,  and  her  Caesars  : 
nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more  inglorious  and 
oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  christian  a?ra,  a  religious  quar- 
rel, the  worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to 
assert  their  independence  :  their  bishop  became  the 
temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  father  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  of  the  western  empire,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modern  Ger- 
many. The  name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our 
involuntary  respect ;  the  climate  (whatsoever  may 
be  its  influence)  was  no  longer  the  same:1  the 
purity  of  blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a 
thousand  channels  ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled 
a  spark  of  the  national  character.  The  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  exhibits  some  scenes  not  unworthy 
of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I  dismiss  the  present  work 
till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  city,  which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  popes,  about  the  same  time  that 
Constantinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 
The  French  and  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
rorsTRonT'  century,"  the  aera  of  the  first  crusade, 
A. D.  1000-1100.  Pome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  who,  from  the  eternal  city, 
derived  their  title,  their  honours,  and  the  right  or 
exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an 
interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were 
chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in  a  national  diet;  but 
that  these  princes  were  content  with  the  humble 
names  of  kings  of  German}'  and  Italy,  till  they  had 
passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their 
imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.c  At 
some  distance  from  the  city,  their  approach  was 
saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and 
people  with  palms  and  crosses;  and  the  terrific 
emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles, 
that  floated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the 
departed  legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic.  The 
royal  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome  was 
thrice  reiterated,  at  the  b:idge,  the  gate,  and  on  the 
stairs,  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  distribution  of  a 
customary  donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence 
of  the  first  Caesars.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the 
coronation   was   performed   by   his   successor:    the 

»  T\.r  Abb/-  Diibo",  who,  with  lea*  ^renins  than  lit"  MtcceMor  Monte*. 
quien,  ha*  aiaerted  ami  magnified  the  influence  of  climate,  object*  to 
himvif  the  degeneracy  of  the  Bommud  n.itavian*.  To  the  first  of 
the»e  example  be  replica,  I.  That  tin-  change  is  lew  real  than  apparent, 
a.:d  that  the  modern  Roman*  prudently  conceal  in  themaelvc*  the  vir- 
lae*  of  IheH*  ancestor*,  2  That  the  air,  the  (oil,  and  the  climate  of 
Home  have  ■offered  a  great  arid  visible  alteration.  (Reflexion!  ^iit  la 
'  in r  la  Printnre,  part  ii   pert    Id  , 

reader  baa  been  to  long  abeeot  front  Rome,  that  I  would  nd. 
tiv  lnrn  to  recollect  or  leview  the  forty  ninth  chapter  of  thin  his- 
tory 

c  The  coronal  ion  of  the  fjcrman  emperors  at  Home,  more  especially 

to  the  eleventh  ceotury,  in  Ix-st  repreamted  fr  <m  the  original  menu. 


voice  of  God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  public  consent  was  declared  in  the 
acclamations  of,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
the  pope  !  long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the 
emperor!  long  life  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and 
Teutonic  armies  !"d  The  names  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the 
example  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  established  the 
supreme  dominion  of  the  emperors ;  their  title  and 
image  was  engraved  on  the  papal  coins  ;e  and  their 
jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice, 
which  they  delivered  to  the  prajfect  of  the  city- 
But  every  Roman  prejudice  was  awakened  by  the 
name,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  a  bar- 
barian lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  Franconia 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy;  nor  could 
they  exercise  the  discipline  of  civil  and  military 
power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  dis- 
tant people,  impatient  of  servitude,  though  perhaps 
incapable  of  freedom.  Once,  and  once  only,  in  his 
life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vas- 
sals, descended  from  the  Alps,  I  have  described 
the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  coronation  ;  but 
that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the  clamour 
and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their 
sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader:  his  departure  was 
always  speedy,  and  often  shameful;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was  insulted, 
and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  progress  of  in- 
dependence in  Germany  and  Italy  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 
Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  Autnorilyoftne 
had  precariously  reigned  by  the  right  P°Pes  in  "Rome, 
of  conquest ;  but  the  authority  of  the  popes  was 
founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 
opinion  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  in- 
fluence restored  and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his 
flock.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination 
of  a  German  court,  the  vicar  of  Christ 
was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of 
cardinals,  most  of  whom  were  either  natives  or  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  applause  of  the  magis- 
trates and  people  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and 
Britain, had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  suffrage 
of  the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince, 
as  well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  uni- 
versally believed,  that  Constantine  had  invested  the 
popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome;  and 
the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the 
emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift.     The  truth  of 

ments  by  Mnratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italia;  inedii  /Evi,  tom.  i.  disscrtat. ii. 
p.  90.  8tcJ  and  Cenni,  (Monument.  Domin.  Pontif.  torn.  ii.  diss.  vi.  p, 
2610  ""'  l"'ter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of 
Schmidt.  fHiit.  dea  Allemandu,  torn.  iii.  p.  25/i-266.) 

h  Bxereittii  Romano  et  Teutonico !  The  latter  was  both  seen  and 
fi  It  ;   hut  the  former  was  no  more  than  maifiii  nominis  umbra. 

•  Mnratori  has  given  the  *erie«  of  the  papal  coins.  (Antiquitat.  torn. 
ii.  diaa.  xxvii.  p.  648— A54.)  He  find*  only  two  more  early  than  the 
year  Hint:  fifty  are  still  extant  from  Leo  III  to  Leo  IX  with  addition 
of  the  reignintr  emperor;  none  remain  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Urban  II. 
but  in  thoM-  of  Paschal  II.  he  seems  to  have  renounced  this  badge  of 
dependence. 


from  affection ; 
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the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  cen- 
turies :  and  the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real 
and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of 
'  dominus  or  lord  was  inscribed  on  tlie 
coin  of  the  bishops  :  their  title  was  acknowledged 
by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with 
the  free,  or  reluctant,  consent  of  the  German 
Caesars,  they  had  long  exercised  a  supreme  or 
subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes,  which  grati- 
fied the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
liberties,  of  Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry 
would  have  revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their 
power ;  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek 
tyrant.  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem 
that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the 
keys  of  paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of 
earthly  obedience.  The  sanctity  of  the  office  might 
indeed  be  degraded  by  the  personal  vices  of  the 
man  ;  but  the  scandals  of  the  tenth 
century  were  obliterated  by  the  austere 
and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  the  seventh 
and  his  successors ;  and  in  the  ambitious  contests 
which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of  the  church, 
their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equally  tend 
to  increase  the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes 
wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  they 
offered  themselves  to  martyrdom,  must  engage  the 
favour  and  sympathy  of  every  catholic  breast. 
And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they 
created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world : 
nor  could  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and 
whose  stirrup  was  held,  by  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne/ Even  the  temporal  interest  of  the  city 
should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honour  the  resi- 
dence of  the  popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy 
people  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence 
and  riches.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the 
popes  was  probably  impaired  :  many 
of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  had  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands; 
nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  claim, 
rather  than  the  possession,  of  the  more  ample  gifts 
of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  Rut  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and 
increasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants :  the 
pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and 
cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  of 
ecclesiastical   and   secular  causes.     A  new  juris- 

f  See  Ducange,  Gloss,  mediee  et  infimae  Latinitat.  torn.  vi.  p.  364, 
365.  StaffA.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and 
by  vassals  to  their  lords;  (Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  262.)  and  it  was  the 
nicest  policy  of  Rome,  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal 
subjection. 

P  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  de- 
plored by  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p. 
431—142.  edit.  Mabillon,  Venet.  1750.)  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury. 
(Uiscours  sur  1  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  iv.  &  vii.)  But  the  saint,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  false  decretals,  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  appeals  ; 


benefits. 


prudence  had  established  in  the  Latin  church  the 
right  and  practice  of  appeals  ;«  and  from  the  north 
and  west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or 
summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to 
justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare 
prodigy  is  once  recorded,  that  two  horses,  belonging 
to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed 
the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold  and  silver  :h  but  it  was 
soon  understood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the  pil- 
grims and  clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice 
of  their  cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering. 
The  wealth  and  piety  of  these  strangers  were  osten- 
tatiously displayed ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or 
profane,  circulated  in  various  channels  for  the  emo- 
lument of  the  Romans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have  Inconstancy  of 
firmly  attached  the  voluntary  and  superstition. 
pious  obedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  father.  But  the  operation  of 
prejudice  and  interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the 
sallies  of  ungovernable  passion.  The  Indian  who 
fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit,-  and  the 
Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  commerce,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  re- 
linquishes for  momentary  rapine  the  long  and  secure 
possession  of  the  most  important  blessings.  And  it 
was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was  profaned 
by  the  thoughtless  Romans ;  who  pillaged  the 
offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  com- 
puting the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits,  which 
they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even 
the  influence  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  pre- 
carious: and  the  slave,  whose  reason  is  subdued, 
will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride.  A 
credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood,  most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a 
barbarian  :  yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of 
preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a 
distant  motive,  to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal, 
object,  the  appetites  and  interests  of  the  present 
world.  In  the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  his 
practice  will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief;  till 
the  pressure  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  calamity, 
awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  him  to  satisfy  the 
double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  modern  times  of  religious  indif- 
ference are  the  most  favourable  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  super- 
stition, they  had  much  to  hope  from  the  ignorance, 
and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence,  of  mankind. 
The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase  must  have 
rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was 
alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  father  and 

the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  rejects  the 
principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

h  Germanici  ....  summarii  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  nibilominns 
repatriant  inviti.  Nova  res!  nuando  hactenus  aurum  Roma  refudit  ? 
Et  nunc  Romanorum  consilio  id  usurpatum  non  credimus.  (Bernard  de 
Consideratione,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  137.)  The  first  words  of  the  passage  are 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 

i  <■'.!!. uul  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  ils  cou- 
pent  1'arbre  an  pied  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voila  le  gonvernement  des- 
pot ique;  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  v.  e.  13.)  and  passion  and  ignorance  are 
always  despotic. 
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plundered  by  the  rapacious  son  :  their  persons  were 
adored  or  violated  ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hands 
of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on  the  altar,  or 
s*dit,nnSofRometramPled  in  the  dust.  In  the  feudal 
against  the  popes,  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title 
of  distinction  and  the  measure  of  allegiance;  and 
amidst  their  tumult,  the  stili  voice  of  law  and  reason 
was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans 
disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the  impotence,  of 
their  bishop  ;k  nor  would  his  education  or  character 
allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election 
and  the  frailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their 
familiar  observation  ;  and  proximity  must  diminish 
the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  his  decrees  im- 
pressed on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian : 
'•  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome  were  so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of 
Europe,  which  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character 
and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered  at  home, 
that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in 
that  city  ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant 
extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble,  or 
rather  ahject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate 
of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their 
way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."1 
Successors  of        Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth 

Gregory.  MI.        ..    „.  ,     . 

ad.  of  the  popes  was  exposed  to  envy, 
1086-1305.  their  power  to  opposition,  and  their 
persons  to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the 
mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the  numbers,  and  in- 
flamed the  passions,  of  their  enemies.  The  deadly 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to 
Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  con- 
stancy by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries 
both  of  the  bishop  and  emperor  ;  but  their  support 
was  solicited  by  both  parties  ;  and  they  alternately 
displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  German  eagle.  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  may 
be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the  papal 
monarchy,  was  driven  from  Home,  and  died  in  exile 
at  Salerno.  Six  and  thirty  of  his  successors,"'  till 
their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  Romans:  their  age  and  dignity 
were  often  violated  ;  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn 
rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and 

k  Iii  a  free  coiiver9.it ion  with  hi*  countryman  Adrian  IV.  .John  of 
Salutary  accuse*  lb*  avarice  of  the  pope  and  clergy  :  Provinciarum 
iliripnirit  »|>olia,  ac  »i  thcauros  Crossi  ttudeant  reparare.  Si (l  recte 
agit  Altissimus,  rpioniam  et  ipai  alii*  et  tape  vilisfimia  homi. 
nibua  dati  aunt  in  direptionrm.  (de  Nu^is  Curialium,  I.  vi.  c.  24.  p. 
387.)  In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  anil  infidelity  of  the 
Romans,  whom  their  bishop*  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  hy  n i fls,  in. 
stead  of  virtues.  It  is  a  pity  that  tin*  miscellaneous  writer  has  not  yiven 
lis  le»«  morality  and  erudition,  and  mote  pictures  of  himself  and  the 
times. 

I  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  410.  The  same  writer  has 
(riven  u»,  from  1  it* .Stephen,  a  lingular  art  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
UK  deny  hy  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  "  When  he  was 
master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seen  presumed,  without  his  eon. 
aent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bifhop:  upon  which  he  ordered 
all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  he  castrated,  and  made  all   their 

testicles  be  brought  bin  in  a  platter."    Of  the  pain  am)  danger  they 
Might  justly  complain  ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chastity,  be  deprived 
them  of  a  superfluous  treasure, 
m  From  I-eo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII   an  authentic  and  contemporary 


murder.  A  repetition  n  of  such  capricious  brutality, 
without  connexion  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and 
disgusting;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some 
events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  represent  the 
state  of  the  popes  and  the  city.  On  holy  Thursday, 
while   Paschal    officiated    before   the     „    ,  ,  „ 

Paschal    H. 

altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cla-        a.  d. 

™  e  *i  u-«    j  i       •  1009-1118. 

mours  ot  the  multitude,  who  imperi- 
ously demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favourite 
magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury : 
his  pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and 
heaven  was  encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths, 
that  he  should  be  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the 
public  ruin.  During  the  festival  of  Easter,  while 
the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in  proces- 
sion, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were 
twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
before  the  capitol,  with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts. 
The  houses  of  his  adherents  were  levelled  with  the 
ground :  Paschal  escaped  with  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger :  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbittered  by  suffer- 
ing and  inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The 
scenes  that  followed  the  election  of  his     „ 

Gelasius  II. 

successor  Gelasius  the  second  were  a.  d. 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and 
city.  Cencio  Frangipani,0  a  potent  and  factious 
baron,  burst  into  the  assembly  furious  and  in  arms  : 
the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled 
under  foot;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect, 
the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelasius  was 
dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with 
blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  an 
iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An 
insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop  : 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Fran- 
gipani ;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repented 
of  the  failure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  his  enter- 
prise. Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  pope 
was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  his  friends 
and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest,  he 
escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  un- 
worthy flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  were  scattered  or 
unhorsed  :  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone  and  half- 
dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in 
which  his  dignity  was  insulted  and  his  person  was 

series  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  hy  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  Pandulphlli 
Pisanua,  Bernard  Gtltdo,  Stc.  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of 
Muratori,  (torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  277— 085.)  and  has  been  always  before  my 
eyes. 

ii  The  dates  of  years  in  the  margin,  may  throughout  this  chapter  he 
understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordinary 
and  excellent  guide.  lie  uses,  and  indeed  iiuotes,  with  the  freedom  of 
a  master,  Ins  a  real  Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  twenty-eight 
volumes;  and  as  that  treasure  in  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an 
amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  original*. 

o  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-coioDred  words  of  Pan. 
dulphua  Piaanua:  (p.  384.)  Hocaudiens  inimicuapacil  ntque turbator 
jam  falus  Centilll  l'rajapane,  more  draconis  immanissimi  sihilans,  et  ab 
imis  pectorihus  trahens  longa  suspiria,  accinctua  retro  pladio  sine  mori 
cuciirrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confrcgit.  Kcclesiam  furihundus  iutroiit, 
inde  enstode  remoto  papain  per  gulam  accepit,  distraxit,  pugnia  calci- 
bllMUC  perCUWit,  et  tan<|uaui  hrutuin  animal  intra  limen  ecclesiae  a- 
critet  calearihiis  cruentavit  j  et  latro  tantum  ilominum  per  capillos  et 
hrachia,  .lesu  bono  interim  dormiente,  detraxit,  ad  domum  tissue  de. 
duxit,  iuihi  cateuavit  et  inclusit. 
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endangered  ;  and  the  vanity  of  sacerdotal  ambition 
is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confession,  that  one 
emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty .p  These 
examples  might  suffice  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the 
sufferings  of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  se- 
Lucius  ii  cond  and  third  of  the  name  of  Lu- 
A  li  cius.     The  former,  as  he  ascended  in 

1144,  1145.       ,  '  ,  .     , 

battle  array  to  assault  the  capitol,  was 

Lucius  in.  \  ,     ,  , 

a.  I).         struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone,  and 

H81-1185.  expired  in  a  few  days.  Thelatterwas 
severely  wounded  in  the  persons  of  his  servants. 
In  a  civil  commotion,  several  of  his  priests  had 
been  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  inhuman  Romans, 
reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out 
their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  to  the  tail, 
and  extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condi- 
tion, they  should  offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the 
head  of  the  church.  Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  re- 
morse, the  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  might  sometimes  obtain  an 
interval  of  peace  and  obedience  ;  and  the  pope  was 
restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or 
Vatican,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with 
threats  and  violence.  But  the  root  of  mischief  was 
deep  and  perennial  ;  and  a  momentary  calm  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had 
almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Rome  continu- 
ally presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord :  the 
churches  and  palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted 
by  the  factions  and  families ;  and  after  giving 
peace  to  Europe,  Calistus  the  second 

CaJistus   II.         .  ,       ,  ,      . 

a.  d.         alone   had    resolution    and   power   to 

iiinoceht^rl     prohibit  the  use  of  private  arms  in  the 

a.  D.         metropolis.     Among  the  nations  who 

1130—1143.  F,  ..         , 

revered  the  apostolic  throne,  the  tu- 
mults of  Rome  provoked  a  general  indignation  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eugenius  the  third,  St. 
Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has 
stigmatized   the   vices   of    the  rebellious   people.q 

"  Who  is  ignorant,"  says  the  monk 

Character  of  the  °  . 

Romans  by  St.  of  Clairvaux,  "  of  the  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance  of  the  Romans?  a  nation 
nursed  in  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  and  scorn- 
ing; to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to  resist. 
When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign  ; 
if  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity 
of  revolt;  yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud 
clamours  if  your  doors  or  your  counsels  are  shut 
against  them.  Dexterous  in  mischief,  they  have 
never  learnt  the  science  of  doing  good.     Odious  to 


p  Ego  coram  Deo  ct  ecclesia  dice,  si  unqnam  possibile  esset,  mallem 
unum  imperatorem  quam  tot  dominos.  (Vit.  Gelas.  11.  p.  398.) 

q  Quid  tarn  notum  seculis  quam  protervia  et  cervicositas  Romano- 
rum?  Gens  insueta  paci,  tumultui  assueta,  gens  iinmitis  et  intracta. 
bilis  usque  adhuc,  subdi  nescia,  nisi  cum  non  valet  resistere,  (de  Consi- 
derat.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  441.)  The  saint  takes  breath,  and  then  begins 
again  :  Hi,  invisi  terrae  et  ccelo,  utrique  injecere  manus,  &c.  (p.  443.) 

r  Asa  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  that  Bernard, 
though  a  saint,  was  a  man  ;  that  he  might  be  provoked  by  resentment, 
and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  &c.  (Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de 
Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  330  ) 

s  Baronius,  in  his  index  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  Annals,  has 
found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  Romani  Catho- 
lici,  and  Schismatici ;  to  1  he  former  he  applies  all  the  good,  to  the 
latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city. 

t  The  heresies  of  the  twelfth  century  may  be  found  in  Mosheim, 


earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 
themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  inhuman 
to  strangers,  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they 
beloved  ;  and  while  they  wish  to  inspire  fear,  they 
live  in  base  and  continual  apprehension.  They 
will  not  submit  ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern  ; 
faithless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their 
equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors,  and  alike 
impudent  in  their  demands  and  their  refusals. 
Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution  ;  adulation  and 
calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar  arts 
of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not 
coloured  by  the  pencil  of  christian  charity  ;r  yet  the 
features,  however  harsh  and  ugly,  express  a  lively 
resemblance  of  the  Romans  of  the  twelfth  century.5 
The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  political  heresy 
when  he  appeared  among  them  in  a  Bre*™old  of 
plebeian  character ;  and  the  Romans  a.  D.  1140. 
might  plead  their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he 
assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  temporal  sove- 
reign. In  the  busy  age  of  the  crusades,  some  sparks 
of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled  in  the 
western  world :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Pauli- 
cian  sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the 
soil  of  Italy  and  France  ;  the  Gnostic  visions  were 
mingled  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled  their  passions  with 
their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom  with  the 
profession  of  piety.1  The  trumpet  of  Roman  liberty 
was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,"  whose  pro- 
motion in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest 
rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a 
garb  of  poverty  than  as  a  uniform  of  obedience. 
His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the  wit  and  elo- 
quence which  they  severely  felt:  they  confess  with 
reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals ;  and 
his  errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a 
mixture  of  important  and  beneficial  truths.  In  his 
theological  studies,  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  the 
famous  and  unfortunate  Abelard,x  who  was  like- 
wise involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy  :  but  the 
lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ; 
and  his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  dis- 
armed by  the  humility  of  his  repentance.  From 
this  master,  Arnold  most  probably  imbibed  some 
metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trinity,  repugnant 
to  the  taste  of  the  times  :  his  ideas  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured  ;  but  a  political 
heresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  misfor- 
tunes. He  presumed  to  quote  the  declaration  of 
Chrjst,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  he 

(Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  419—427.)  who  entertains  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  I  have  described  the 
sect  of  the  Pauliciaus,  and  followed  their  migration  from  Armenia  to 
Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

u  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho, 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  (Chron.  1.  vii.  c.  31.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c. 
27.  1.  ii.  c.  21.)  and  in  the  third  book  of  the  Ligurinus,  a  poem  of 
Gunther,  who  flourished  A.  D.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near 
Basil.  (Fabric.  Bihliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infimse  2Etatis,  torn.  iii.  p. 
174,  175.)  The  long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold,  is  produced  by 
Guelliman,  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  108.) 

x  The  wicked  wit  of  Bavle  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much 
levity  and  learning,  the  aitiiles  of  ABELARD,  Fot'LQCES,  HELOISP, 
in  his  Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bt-rnani, 
of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  understood  by  Mosheim 
(Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  412—415.) 
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boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword  and  the  sceptre 
were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  that  tempo- 
ral honours  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in 
secular  persons;  that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and 
the  pope  himself,  must  renounce  either  their  state 
or  their  salvation  ;  and  that  after  the  loss  of  their 
revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes  and  oblations  of  the 
faithful  would  sulhee,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual labours.  During  a  short  time,  the  preacher 
was  revered  as  a  patriot ;  and  the  discontent,  or  re- 
volt, of  Brescia  against  her  bishop,  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favour  of 
the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of 
the  priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had  been 
condemned  by  Innocent  the  second/  in  the  general 
council  of  the  Laterau,  the  magistrates  themselves 
were  urged  by  prejudice  and  fear  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no  longer 
alVord  a  refuge  ;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escap- 
ed beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospi- 
table shelter  in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  From  a  Roman  station,2  a  royal  villa,  a 
chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  free  and  flourishing  city ;  where  the 
appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by 
the  imperial  commissaries.3  In  an  age  less  ripe  for 
reformation,  the  precursor  of  Zuinglius  was  heard 
with  applause :  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed 
and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions:  and 
his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
and  eveu  the  pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his  sake, 
the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations 
of  St.  Bernard  ;b  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  desperate  measure  of 
erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
He  exiiorts  the         Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not 

Romans  to  re-  ,         .  .      r    , .  .  , 

store  the  repuu.    devout  oi  discretion  :  he  was  protect- 
•     A  jy  ed,  and  had  perhaps   been  invited,  by 

H44-U51.  the  nobles  and  people;  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  over  the 
seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the 
texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of 
gospel  and  of  classic  enthusiasm,  he  admonished 
the  Romans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  had  degenerated  from  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church  and  the  city.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  men 
and  christians ;  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates 

y  Damnatns  ab  illo 

Prassule,  qui  nnrneros  vetitum  conlinirere  nostras 
Komen  ab  innocuii  dm  it  laudabile  vita. 
We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  who  turns 
the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment. 

'  \  Roman  inscription  of  Stalio  Tuncensis  has  been  found  at  Zurich, 
'TVAnville,  Notice  de  I'aucicnne  Ganlc,  p.  G42-G44 .)  but  it  is  without 
sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped,  ami  even 
monopolized, the  nameaof  Tiguram  ami  Pagua  Tigurinu*. 

•»  GniUiman  (de  Rebut  Belveticis,  1.  iii.c  5.  p,  100.)  recapitulates  the 
donation  '  \.  I).  8.';:.  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  I'ioiis  to  his  daughter 
thi  Ibbeai  Hildegardif.  Curtkn  nostram  Turegum  in  ducatfl  Alaman- 
nite  in  I'aj;o  Durgaogenti,  with  rillagea,  woods,  meadow*,  waters,  slaves, 
cfanrcbea,  &c.  a  noble  (ri  ft.  Charhs  tin-  Bald  gave  the  jus  monetae,  the 
c,ty  was  walled  under  Otho  I.  ami  the  line  of  the  bishop  of  Frisingen, 

Nobile  Turegtun  multarurn  copia  reruui, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 


of  the  republic  ;  to  respect  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual 
government  of  his  flock.c  Nor  could  his  spiritual 
government  escape  the  censure  and  control  of  the 
reformer ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught  by 
his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a 
despotic  command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or 
parishes  of  Rome.d  The  revolution  was  not  ac- 
complished without  rapine  and  violence,  the  effusion 
of  blood  and  the  demolition  of  houses  :  the  victori- 
ous faction  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  .  Arnold  of  Brescia 
enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the  effects  of  his  mission  :  his 
reign  continued  above  ten  years,  while  two  popes, 
Innocent  the  second  and  Anastasius  the  fourth, 
either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or  wandered  as 
exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded 
by  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff,  Adrian 
the  fourth,e  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  whose  merit  emerged 
from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  a 
beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  On  the 
first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty 
people;  and,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was 
deprived  of  the  reai  or  imaginary  comforts  of  re- 
ligious worship.  The  Romans  had  despised  their 
temporal  prince ;  they  submitted  with  grief  and 
terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiritual  father  ;  their 
guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  ab- 
solution. But  the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  un- 
satisfied, and  the  approaching  coronation  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  reformer,  who  had 
offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the  heads  of 
the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview  at  Viterbo, 
the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious  un- 
governable spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the 
injuries,  the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his 
clergy  were  continually  exposed ;  and  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  heresy  of  Arnold,  which  must 
subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, subordination.  Frederic  was  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  im- 
perial crown  :  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  inno- 
cence or  life  of  au  individual  is  of  small  account ; 
and  their  common  enemy  was  sacrificed  to  a  mo- 
ment of  political  concord.  After  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  viscounts 
of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extorted  by  the 
power  of  Cajsar  :  the  prefect  of  the  city  pronounced 

b  Bernard,  epistol.  exev.  exevi.  torn  i.  p.  187 — 100.     Amidst  his  in- 
vectives In;  drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui  utinara  quara  sariw 
csset  dnctrinae  quam  districts  est  vitae.     He  owns  that  Arnold  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  church, 
c  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  urmisqiie  sua  moderamina  snmma 
Arbitrio  tractare  suo  :   nil  juris  in  hac  re 
Ponlifici  summo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
Siiadebat  populo.     Sic  leesi  stultus  iitrsique 
IMajestate,  reurn  gemins  sc  fecerat  aula?. 
Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Gunt  her  different  from  the  prose  of  Oil m. 

<i  See  Baroniiu  (A.  I),  n  1R,  No.  38,  39.)  from  the  Vatican  MSS.   He 

loudly  condemns  Arnold,  (A.  I).  1141,  No.  3.)  as  Hie  father  of  the  po- 
litical heretics,  whose  influence  then  hurt  him  in  France. 

e  The  English  reader  may  consult  the  Biograpbia  Htitanri ic.i,  ADRI- 
AN IV.  but  our  own  writers  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  or  merit! 
of  their  countryman. 
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His  execution,  his  sentence ;  the  martyr  of  freedom 
a.  D.  1155.  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people  ;  and  his  ashes  were 
oast  into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect 
and  worship  the  relics  of  their  master/  The  clergy 
triumphed  in  his  death  :  with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was 
dispersed ;  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans.  From  his  school  they  had  probably 
derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties 
of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Their  bishops 
might  argue,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which 
they  exercised  over  kings  and  nations,  more  espe- 
cially embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the  winds, 
and  the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect, 
must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

D   ,  .      The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  en- 

Kestoration  of 

the  senate,  couraged  a  belief,  that  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles 
against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was 
vindicated  and  restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome ;  that  two  consuls  were  annually  elected 
among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian 
magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons.5  But  this  venerable  struc- 
ture disappears  before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of 
senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may 
sometimes  be  discovered.11  They  were  bestowed  by 
the  emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  most  powerful 
citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honours,'  and 
perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent; 
but  they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or  a 
substance,  the  titles  of  men,  not  the  orders  of  go- 
vernment ; k  and  it  is  only  from  the  year  of  Christ 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
aera,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution 
was  hastily  framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  nor  could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
produce  an  antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to 
restore,  the  harmony  and  proportions  of  the  ancient 
model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed 
people,  will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  accla- 

f  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  Inst  adventures 
of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  Biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  441,442.) 

g  Dncange  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  media;  et  infimee  iEtatis,  Decar- 
chones,  torn.  ii.  p.  726.)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Blondus:  (decad. 
ii.  1.  ii.)  Duo  consules  ex  nobilitale  quotannis  fiehant,  qui  ad  vetustum 
consilium  exemplar  summaa  rerum  praeessent.  And  in  Sigonius  (de 
Regno  Italire,  1.  vi.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  400.)  I  read  of  the  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes of  the  tenth  century.  Both  Blondus,  and  even  Sigonius,  too 
freely  copied  the  classic,  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

h  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii. 
p.  i.  p.  408.)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  asconsnlis  natus  in  the  beginning  cf 
the  tenth  century.  Muratori  (dissert,  v.)  discovers  in  the  years  952  and 
ftoti,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  dux; 
and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII.  proudly,  but  vaguely , 
styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romanorum  senator. 

i  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the 
dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  &c.  the  title  of  i/7ra-rov  or  consuls; 
(see  Chron.  Sagornini,  passim  ;)  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  would 
not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.  But  in  general,  the  names  of 
consul  and  senator,  which  may  be  found  among  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans, signify  no  more  than  count  and  lord.  (Siyneur,  Ducange,  Glossar.) 
The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine  classic  words. 

k  The  most  constitutional  form,  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  III.  (A.  D. 


mations.  But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty- 
live  tribes,  the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse 
orators,  and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots, 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude, 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
of  legal  government.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold 
to  revive  and  discriminate  the  equestrian  order  ; 
but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such 
distinction?1  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of 
the  times  :  those  times  no  longer  required  their  civil 
functions  of  judges  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
their  primitive  duty,  their  military  service  on  horse- 
back, was  more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal  tenures 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Thejurisprudence  of  the 
republic  was  useless  and  unknown  :  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and 
barbaric  laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common 
mass ;  and  some  faint  tradition,  some  imperfect 
fragments,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects  of  Justinian.  With  their  liberty  the  Ro- 
mans might  doubtless  have  restored  the  appellation 
and  office  of  consuls  ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  title 
so  promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that 
it  has  finally  settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the 
agents  of  commerce  in  a  foreign  land.  But  the 
rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that  ar- 
rested the  public  counsels,  suppose  or  must  produce 
a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were 
the  subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the 
state  ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order, 
who  insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  respected 
the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magistrate."1 
In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

.  ,  .    ,  ,      The  Capitol. 

tury,  which  gave  a  new  existence  and 
aera  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and  impor- 
tant events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political 
independence.  I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her 
seven  eminences, n  is  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a 
hundred  steps  led  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock  ;  and  far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  de- 
clivities had  been  smoothed  and  the  precipices  filled 
by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in 

998.)  Consulibus  senatus  populique  Rnmani ;  but  the  act  is  probably 
spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.  A.  D.  1014,  the  historian 
Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  dissert,  xxiii.)  describes  him,  a  senator i bus 
duodecim  vallatum,  quorum  sex  nisi  barba,  alii  prolixa,  my  slice  ince. 
debant  cum  bacnlis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Be- 
rengarius, (p.  406.) 

1  In  ancient  Rome,  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  who  assumes  the  merit  of  the  establishment.  (Plin.  Kist. 
Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  :M — 155.) 
m  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by  Gun- 
ther : 

Quin  etiam  titulos  urbis  renoiare  vetustos ; 

Nomine  plebeio  sccernere  nomen  equestre, 

Jura  tribunorum.  sanctum  reparare  senatum, 

Et  senio  fessasmutasque  reponere  leges. 

Lapsa  ruinosis,  et  adhuc  pendent  ia  muris 

Reddere  primaM'o  Capitoha  prisca  nitori. 
But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no 
more  than  words. 

u  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  seems  de- 
termined, that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is  strict- 
ly the  Mons  Tarpeius,  the  Arx  ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit,  the 
church  and  convent  of  Araceli,  the  barefoot  friars  of  St.  Francis  occupy 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Naidini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  v.  c,  1 1 — 16.) 
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peace,  a  fortress  in  war  ;  after  the  loss  of  the  city, 
it  maintained  a  siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was  occupied,  as- 
saulted, and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Yitellius 
and  Vespasian.0  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his 
kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust ;  their  place 
was  supplied  by  monasteries  and  houses  ;  and  the 
solid  walls,  the  long  and  shelving  porticoes,  were 
decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  the 
first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of  freedom,  to  restore 
the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the  Capitol; 
to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels  ;  and 
as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds 
must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancestors.     II.  The  first    Caesars  had 

The  coin.         .  .  .     ,       .   ,      ,  , 

been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coin- 
age of  the  gold  and  silver;  to  the  senate  they  aban- 
doned the  baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper  ;p  the 
emblems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample 
field  by  the  genius  of  flattery  ;  and  the  prince  was 
relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrating  his  own  virtues. 
The  successors  of  Diocletian  despised  even  the 
flattery  of  the  senate  :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction 
of  the  mint ;  and  the  same  prerogative  was  inhe- 
rited by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  long 
series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  German 
dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honourable 
and  lucrative  privilege ;  which  was  tacitly  renounced 
by  the  popes,  from  Paschal  the  second  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some 
of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depictured 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription  : 
"  The  vow  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people: 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  world;"  on  there- 
verse,  St.  Peter  delivering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling 
senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with  the  name  and 
The  praefect  of  arras  °f  his  family  impressed  on  his 
the  city.  shield.'1  III.  With  the  empire,  the 
pra-fect  of  the  city  had  declined  to  a  municipal 
officer  ;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  drawn  sword, 
which  he  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was 
the  mode  of  his  investiture  and  the  emblem  of  his 


n  Tacit.  Hist,  in    f/i,  70. 

I  hi*  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  melals  between  the  emperor 
and  vnate,  must  however  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  bill  as  the 
probable  opinion  of  the  l>est  antiquaries.  (See  the  Science  dei  Medaille* 

of  tl*  i'ere  JouU-rt,  torn.  ii.  p.  208—211.  in  the  improved  and  scarce 
edition  of  the  iiaron  de  la  llastie.) 

•,  In  Ins  twenty-seventh  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy  (torn, 
n.  p.  569—  MB  ,  .Mnratori  exhibits  a  series  of  111*:  senatorial!  coins,  which 
bore  the  obscure  names  of  Affortiati,  Infurliati,  ProviMini,  Paparini. 
XJur iriir  this  period  all  tiie  popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII. 
abstained  from  the  right  of  coining,  which  was  resumed  by  Ins  succes- 
sor Benedict  XI.  and  regularly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon. 

r  A  German  historian,  Gerard  of  Rcicherspeg,  (in  Italu/..  Miscell. 
torn.  v.  p.  04.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alb-mauds,  torn.  iii.  p.  2b'.j.) 
thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  eleventh  century  :  Gran. 
diora  urbis  el  orbis  negotia  spectant  ad  Rom. mum  pontifieem  itemque 
ail  Romanum  imperatorern,  sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  prsfectum,  i|iii 
de  «u'i  dignilate  respicit  utrurnque,  videlicet  dominum  papain  coi  facit 
bommum,  et  dominum  imperatorern  a  quo  accipit  sua;  potcstatis  ill. 
rijrjae,  scilicet  gladium  exerturo. 

«  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  'I'andulph.  I'isan.  in  Vit.  Pas. 
<hal  II.  p.  '.iSt'i,  3-18.)  describe  the  election  and  oath  of  the  prajfecl  in 
1118,   iuconsultis  patnbus  ....  loca   pratfectoria  ....   I.audi.s  pra.-. 


functions/  The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble 
families  of  Rome :  the  choice  of  the  people  was  rati- 
fied by  the  pope  ;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity  must 
have  often  embarrassed  the  pra>fect  in  the  conflict 
of  adverse  duties.8  A  servant,  in  whom  they  pos- 
sessed but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  in- 
dependent Romans  :  in  his  place  they  elected  a 
patrician;  but  this  title,  which  Charlemagne  had 
not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or  a  subject; 
and,  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  consented 
without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  A  D 
the  prefect.  About  fifty  years  after  "98—1216. 
this  event.  Innocent  the  third,  the  most  ambitious, 
or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  pontiffs,  de- 
livered the  Romans  and  himself  from  this  badge  of 
foreign  dominion  :  he  invested  the  pnefect  with  a 
banner  instead  of  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all 
dependence  of  oaths  or  service  to  the  German  em- 
perors.' In  his  place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or 
future  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to  the  civil 
government  of  Rome  ;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass  ;  and  in  the  days  of 
freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the 
senate   and   people.      IV.    After  the    „     , 

Number  and 

revival  of  the  senate,"  the  conscript  choice  of  the 
fathers  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  seDae' 
were  invested  with  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the 
present  day  ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its  utmost  pleni- 
tude, the  order  or  assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six 
senators,*  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  counsellors ;  they  were 
nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by  the  people  ;  and  a 
previous  choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons  in  each 
region,  or  parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and 
permanent  constitution.  The  popes,  who  in  this 
tempest  submitted  rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  con- 
firmed by  treaty  the  establishment  and  privileges  of 
the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and 
religion,  the  restoration  of  their  government.  The 
motives  of  public  and  private  interest  might  some- 
times draw  from  the  Romans  an  occasional  and 
temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims  ;  and  they  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the 
church  and  the  republics 

fectnrise  ....  comitorum  applausum  .  .  .  .  juraturum  populo  in  am- 
bonem  siiblevant  ....  connrrnari  eum  in  urbe  pra-feclum  pelunt. 

t  Urbis  preefectum  ad  ligiam  fidelitatem  recepit,  et  per  mantum 
quod  illi  donavit  de  proefecturu  eum  publice  investivit,  qui  usque  ud  id 
tempusjuramento  fidelitatia  imperatori  fuit  obligatuaet  ab  eu  profec- 
tnrae  tenuit  honorem.  (Gesta  Innocent  III.  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p. 
487.) 

u  See  Otho  Frising.  Chron.  vii.  31.  de  Gest.  Frederic  I.  I.  i.  c.  27. 

i  Our  countryman,  Roger  lloveden,  speaks  of  the  single  senators,  of 
the  Cwpuzzi  family,  8tc.  quorum  temporibus  melius  regebatur  Roma 
quant  nunc  f A.  I>.  1194.)  est  temporibus  Ivi.  senatoium.  (Ducange, 
Gloat,  torn.  vi.  p.  IQI.  SBNATOBEB.) 

y  Muratori  (dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  78.r>— 7S8.)  has  published  an  ori- 
ginal treaty.  Concordia  inter  I),  nostrum  papain  Cli-mentem  III.  et 
senatores  popuh  Roinatii  super  regalibus  et  alns  dignitalibiis  urbis,  &c. 
anno  44"  seuatiis.  The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority  :  Red- 
dimui  ad  prn-scus  ....  habebimus  ....  dabitil  presbytei  la  .  .  . 
jurabimits  paccm  et  fidelitatem,  Sec.  A  charttila  de  Tenementis  Tus- 
culani,  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  a-r;i,  and  confirmed  decreto 

arapliasimi  ordinii  senatu*,  acclamatione  I'.  R.  publice  Capitolio  con. 

SilteotiS.     It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  senatores  consiliarii  and 
simple  senators.  (Muratori,  dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  787—789.) 
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The  office  of  Tne  union  anti  vigour  of  a  public 
seuator.  council  was  dissolved  in  a  lawless  city ; 
and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong  and 
simple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single 
magistrate,  or  two  colleagues ;  and  as  they  were 
changed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  pf  six  months,  the 
greatness  of  the  trust  was  compensated  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient  reign,  the 
senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion :  their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  interest  of 
their  family  and  faction;  and  as  they  punished  only 
their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed  only  by  their  adher- 
ents. Anarchy,  no  longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral 
care  of  their  bishop,  admonished  the  Romans  that 
they  were  incapable  of  governing  themselves ;  and 
they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which  they  were 
hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and 
from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics 
were  prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects.2 
They  chose,  in  some  foreign  but  friendly  city,  an 
impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished 
character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended 
by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  whom  they 
delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme  administration  of 
peace  and  war.  The  compact  between  the  governor 
and  the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obli- 
gations, were  denned  with  scrupulous  decision. 
They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior  ;  he 
pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  indifference  of  a 
stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At  his  choice, 
four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors  in 
arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta,*  who  main- 
tained at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  ser- 
vants and  horses  :  his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother, 
who  might  bias  the  affections  of  the  judge,  were  left 
behind  ;  during  the  exercise  of  his  office  he  was 
not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alli- 
ance, or  even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of 
a  citizen  ;  nor  could  he  honourably  depart  till  he 
had  satisfied  the  complaints  that  might  be  urged 
against  his  government. 

Brancaleone,  U  WaS  thuS'  ab°Ut  the  middle  of  the 

A.  D.  1252-imthirteenth  century,  that  the  Romans 
called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,b  whose 
fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  pen  of  an  English  historian.  A  just  anxiety 
for  his  reputation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour 

z  Muratori  (dissert,  xlv.  torn.  iv.  p.  64 — 92.)  has  fully  explained  this 
mode  of  L'ovemment ;  and  the  Oculus  Pastoralis,  which  he  has  given 
at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreign  ma. 
gistrates. 

a  In  the  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  Poteslas 
was  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate  : 

Hujus  qui  trahitur  prastextam  sumere  mavis; 
An  Fidenarura  Gabiorumque  esse  Pote.stas. 

(Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  99.) 
b  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia  Major  of 
Matthew  Paris,  p.  741.  757.  792.  797.  799.  810.  823.  833.  836.  840.'  The 
multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors  conuected  Rome  and  St.  Allmn's, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice 
whenever  the  popes  were  humbled  and  oppressed. 
4    L 


of  their  choice  :  the  statutes  of  Rome  were  sus- 
pended, and  his  office  prolonged  to  the  term  of  three 
years.  By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was  accused 
as  cruel ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ; 
but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the 
firm  and  upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  bless- 
ings were  restored.  No  criminals  were  so  powerful 
as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the 
senator.  By  his  sentence  two  nobles  of  the  Anni- 
baldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he 
inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong 
shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a 
simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was  dis- 
played in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  ser- 
vices were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people 
unworthy  of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed. 
By  the  public  robbers,  whom  he  had  provoked  for 
their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and 
imprison  their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  life  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge 
for  his  safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent 
senator  had  required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome  :  on  the  news  of  his 
danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were 
more  strictly  guarded  ;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  inter- 
dict. This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Romans 
to  compare  the  present  with  the  past ;  and  Bran- 
caleone was  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  capitol 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repentant  people.  The 
remainder  of  his  government  was  firm  and  fortunate; 
and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his 
head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on 
a  lofty  column  of  marble.c 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  chariesofAnjou, 
recommended  in  Italy  a  more  effectual  A.  D.  1265-1278. 
choice :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  they 
yielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the 
Romans  elected  for  their  senator  some  prince  of 
independent  power,  who  could  defend  them  from 
their  enemies  and  themselves.  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Provence,  the  most  ambitious  and  warlike  monarch 
of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  senator 
from  the  Roman  people.d  As  he  passed  through 
the  city,  in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace, 
and  smoothed  in  a  short  visit  the  harsh  features  of 
his  despotic  character.  Yet  even  Charles  was  ex- 
posed to  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  saluted 
with  the  same  acclamations  the  passages  of  his  rival, 

c  Matthew  Paris  thus  ends  his  account:  Caput  vero  ipsius  Branca- 
leonis  in  vase  pretioso  super  marmorcam  columnam  collocatum,  in 
signum  sui  valoris  et  prohitatis,  quasi  reliquias,  superstitiose  nimis  et 
pompose  sustulerunt.  Fuerat  enim  superborum  potentum  et  malefac- 
torum  urbis  malleus  et  exstirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor, 
veritatis  et  justitiEe  imitator  et  amator.  (p.  840.)  A  biographer  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  (Muratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  591,  592.)  draws  a  less 
favourable  portrait  of  tnis  Ghibelline  senator. 

d  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  office  of  perpetual  senator 
of  Rome,  is  mentioned  bv  the  historians  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (p.  592.)  the  monk  of 
Padua,  (p.  724.)  Sabas  Malaspina,  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  808.)  and  Ricordano 
Malespini,  (c.  177.  p.  999.) 
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the  unfortunate  Couradin  ;  and  a  powerful  avenger. 
Mho  reigned  in  the  capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and 
jealousy  of  the  popes.  The  absolute  term  of  his 
life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every  third 
year;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  third  obliged 
the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government  of 
Rome.  In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious 
pontiff  asserts  the  truth,  validity,  and  use,  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  not  less  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  city  than  to  the  independence  of  the 
church :  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the 
senator;  and  formally  disqualifies  all  emperors, 
kinsjs.  princes,  and  persons  of  an  eminent  and 
r  Martin IV  conspicuous  rank.e  This  prohibitory 
A.  b.  rat.  clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf 
bv  Martin  the  fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the 
suffrage  of  the  Romans.  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred, 
not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful 
Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  republic/  to  hold  during  his 
natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself 
The  emperor  or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years 
'^rTaS  °f  Ba"  afterwards,  the  same  title  was  granted 
A.  D.  1328.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ;  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  two 
sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the 
government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion, 
Rome  to  the  when  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  inflamed 
emperors.  their  minds  against  the  church,  the 
Romans  artfully  laboured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  empire,  and  to  recommend  their  merit  and 
Conrad  in  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar.  The 
A.  D.  1144.  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad 
the  third  and  Frederic  the  first,  is  a  mixture  of 
flattery  and  pride,  the  tradition  and  the  ignorance 
of  their  own  history.?  After  some  complaint  of  his 
silence  and  neglect,  they  exhort  the  former  of  these 
princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from  their 
hands  the  imperial  crown.  "  We  beseech  your 
majesty,  not  to  disdain  the  humility  of  your  sons 
and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  our 
common  enemies,  who  calumniate  the  senate  as 
hostile  to  your  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction.  The 
pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious 
leagae  to  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  coronation. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and  courage  has 
hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their  powerful 
and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the  Fran- 
gipani,  wc  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and 
turrets:  some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  some  are  levelled  with  the  ground.    The  Milvian 

<•  The  htgb^ounding  hull  of  Nicbolai  III.  whirh  fbnndsbii  temporal 

vnrrreiinty  on  the  donation  of  Constantine,  is  still  extaol  .  and  as  it 
has  1**0  inserted  hy  Boniface  \  III.  in  the  BexU  id  Hie  Decretals,  it 
mint  U:  received  by  the  catholic*,  or  at  least  hy  the  papist*,  as  a 
sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

flam  indebted  to  Flettrj  'Mist.  Eccles.  torn,  xviii.  p.  3060  for  an 
•  of  this  Roman  act,  which  be  has  tik<n  frr.m  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  „f  OderictH  HaynaUlns,  A.  D.  1281,  No.  14,  15. 

if  The**  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  hy  Olno  bishop  of  Prisiu. 
;ren,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  rned.  et.  infim.  lorn  v.  p.  186",  187.,  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  historian:  be  was  km  of  Leopold  marqnis  of  Austria  , 


bridge,  which  they  had  broken,  is  restored  and  forti- 
fied for  your  safe  passage;  and  your  army  may 
enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and 
all  that  we  design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service, 
in  the  loyal  hope,  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in 
person,  to  vindicate  those  rights  which  have  been 
invaded,  by  the  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your 
predecessors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world  :  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the 
Teutonic  kingdom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian,11  who,  by  the  vigour  of 
the  senate  and  people,  obtained  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth."'  But  these  splendid  and  fallacious  wishes 
were  not  cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died 
without  visiting  Rome  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Freaerjc  i 
Barbarossa,  was  more  ambitious  of  the  A-  D  ' l55- 
imperial  crown  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  successors  of 
Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  se- 
cular princes,  he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed 
him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration :  "  Incline  your  ear 
to  the  queen  of  cities  ;  approach  with  a  peaceful 
and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Rome,  which  has 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient 
to  crown  her  legitimate  emperor.  Under  your  auspi- 
cious influence,  may  the  primitive  times  be  restored. 
Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city,  and  re- 
duce under  her  monarchy  the  insolence  of  the 
world.  You  are  riot  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valour  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  equestrian  order,  she  extended  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  east  and  west,  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  By  our 
sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  insti- 
tution of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion  :  and  with 
our  prudence,  our  strength  has  likewise  decreased. 
We  have  revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian 
order ;  the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other, 
will  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of 
the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the  language  of  the 
Roman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have  adopted 
you  as  a  citizen  ;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  you  for  my  sovereign  ;k  and  given  you 
myself,  and  all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most 
sacred  duty,  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will 
shed  your  blood  for  the  republic  ;  that  you  will 
maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors  ;  and  that  you 

his  mother,  Agues,  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  he  was 
half-brother  and  uncle  to  Conrad  III.  and  Frederic  I.  He  has  lift,  in 
seven  hooks,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times  ;  in  two,  the  fiesta  Frederici  I. 
the  last  of  which  is  inserted  ill  the  sixth  volume  of  Muraton's  his- 
toi  ians. 

fa  We  desire  [said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in  rum 
•latum,  <|iio  fuit  tempore  (,'onstantini  et  .liistiniani,  <|iii  totum  orhem 
vi^ore  senati'is  it  popnli  Romani  suis  tinuere  manibus. 

i  OtboFritlng.de  testis  Frederici  I.I.  i.  c  28.  p.  863—664. 

k  llospes  eras,  civetn  feci.  Adrena  fuisti  ex  Transalpine  parlibut, 
piini  ipern  COIUtitUi, 
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will  reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the 
faithful  senators  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in 
the  capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the  character, 
of  Augustus."  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric  were 
not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  Frederic,  impatient  of  their 
vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of 
royalty  and  conquest.  "  Famous  indeed  have  been 
the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and 
I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were  conspicuous  in 
your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary  things,  Rome  has 
felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your 
noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  east,  to  the 
royal  city  of  Constantine ;  and  the  remains  of  your 
strength  and  freedom  have  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  Greeks  and  Franks.  Are  you  de- 
sirous of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  the 
gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valour  of  the  legions  ? 
you  will  find  them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is 
not  empire,  naked  and  alone ;  the  ornaments  and 
virtues  of  empire  have  likewise  migrated  beyond 
the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people.1  They  will  be 
employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your  obe- 
dience. You  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predeces- 
sors have  been  invited  by  the  Romans :  you  mistake 
the  word  ;  they  were  not  invited  ;  they  were  im- 
plored. From  its  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the 
city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose 
ashes  repose  in  our  country  ;  and  their  dominion 
was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that 
dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim 
by  the  right  of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who 
shall  dare  to  extort  you  from  my  hands  ?  Is  the  hand 
of  the  Franks m  and  Germans  enfeebled  by  age?  Am 
I  vanquished?  Am  I  a  captive?  Am  I  not  encom- 
passed with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincible 
army?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  master;  you 
require  oaths  :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is 
superfluous;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you 
doubt  my  equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of 
my  subjects.  Will  not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in 
the  defence  of  the  capitol  ?  By  that  sword  the  north- 
ern kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the 
Roman  empire.  You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the 
objects  of  my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but 
a  voluntary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient 
merit;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity. "q 
Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain 
these   lofty   pretensions    of  dominion  and  liberty. 

1  Non  cessit  nobis  nudum  imperium,  virtute  sua  amictum  venit,  orna- 
menta  sua  secum  truxit.  Penes  nos  sunt  consules  tui,  &c.  Cicero  or 
Livy  would  not  have  rejected  these  images,  the  eloquence  of  a  barbarian 
born  and  educated  in  the  Hercynian  forest. 

m  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  surely  understood  the  language  of  the  court 
and  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
reigning  nation  ;  (Proceres  Franci,  equites  Franci,  manus  Francorum  ;) 
he  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of  Tentonici. 

n  Otho  Frising.  deGestis  Frederici  I.  I.  ii.  c.  22.  p.  720—723.  These 
original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  free- 
dom, yet  with  fidelity. 

o  From  the  Chronicles  of  Ricnbaldo  and  Francis  Pepin,  Muratori 
(dissert,  xxvi.tom.  ii.  p.  492.)  has  transcribed  this  curious  fact  with  the 
doggrel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

Ave  decus  orbis,  ave  !  victns  tihi  destinor,  ave  ! 
Curnisab  Augusto  FredericoCaesare  justo. 
Vae  Mediolanum  :  jam  sentisspernere  vanum 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  libi  tollere  vires. 
-1  I.  2 


United  with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the  Romans, 
Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican  :  his 
coronation  was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  capitol ; 
and  if  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the  Germans  pre- 
vailed in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not  safely 
encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he  styled 
himself  the  sovereign.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys 
were  introduced  into  the  Tiber ;  but  the  senate  and 
people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociation  and 
the  progress  of  disease  ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  his  suc- 
cessors reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their  laborious 
reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades, 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany  ; 
they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Fre- 
deric the  second  offered  in  the  capitol  the  great 
standard,  the  Caroccio  of  Milan."  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished 
beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  their  last  coronations  be- 
trayed the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic 
Caesars.f 

Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  wars  of  the 
empire  extended  from  the  Euphrates  u^'n'e^hbou31 
to  the  ocean,  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  ias  cities. 
Grampian  hills,  a  fanciful  historian'1  amused  the 
Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  infant  wars. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Florus,  "  when  Tibur  and 
Praeneste,  our  summer  retreats,  were  the  objects  of 
hostile  vows  in  the  capitol,  when  we  dreaded  the 
shades  of  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could  tri- 
umph without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of 
the  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could 
afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  general." 
The  pride  of  his  contemporaries  was  gratified  by 
the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  present ;  they  would 
have  been  humbled  by  the  prospect  of  futurity  ;  by 
the  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome, 
despoiled  of  empire  and  contracted  to  her  primaeval 
limits,  would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same 
ground  which  was  then  decorated  with  her  villas 
and  gardens.  The  adjacent  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Tiber  was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes 
possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the 
barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the 
cities  too  faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of 
the  metropolis.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  Romans  incessantly  laboured  to  reduce 
or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the  church 
and  senate;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  am- 

Ergo  triumphorum  urbs  potes  raemor  esse  priorum 
Quos  tibi  mittebant  regesqui  bella  gerebant. 

Ne  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  444.) 
che  nell'  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto  si 
scopri,  nel  Campidoglio,  pressoalle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto  V. 
l'avea  (alto  rinchiudere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  quatro  colonne  di 
marmo  fino  colla  sequente  iuscrizione,  &cc.  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
old  inscription. 

p  The  decline  of  the  imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muratori  ;  (torn.  x.  xi.  xii.)and 
the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Histoire  des  Alletnands 
(torn.  iii.  iv.)  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men. 

q  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum,  et  aestivoe  Pr?eneste  deliiije,  nmicupatis 
in  Capitolio  votis  petebantur.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (I.  i.  c.  II.) 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  of 
genius.  (Oluvres  de  Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  634,  635.  quarto  edition.) 
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bitiou  was  moderated  by  the  pope,  be  often  encou- 
raged tbeir  zeal  by  tbe  alliance  of  bis  spiritual  arms. 
Tbeir  warfare  was  tbat  of  tbe  first  consuls  and  dic- 
tators, who  were  takeu  from  tbe  plough.  Tbcy  as- 
sembled in  arms  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  capitol  ;  sallied 
from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests  of 
their  neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict, 
and  returned  home  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  days.  Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  un- 
skilful ;  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged  the 
meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge  ;  and  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  valour,  they  trampled  on  the 
misfortunes,  of  their  adversaries.  Tbe  captives,  in 
tbeir  shirts,  with  a  rope  round  tbeir  necks,  solicited 
their  pardon  :  the  fortifications,  and  even  tbe  build- 
ings, of  the  rival  cities  were  demolished,  and  tbe 
inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent  villages. 
It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bisbops, 
Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Pnenestc,  and 
Tibur  cr  Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by 
fbe  ferocious  hostility  of  the  Romans. r  Of  these,5 
Porto  and  Ostia,  tbe  two  keys  of  the  Tiber,  are  still 
vacant  and  desolate  ;  tbe  marshy  and  unwholesome 
banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  buffalos,  and  the 
river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and 
trade.  The  hills  which  afford  a  shady  retirement 
from  the  autumnal  heats,  have  again  smiled  with 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  Frescati  has  arisen  near  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum  ;  Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the 
honours  of  a  city,1  and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano 
and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the 
cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  de- 
struction, the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often 
checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  their  allies  :  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they 
were  driven  from  their  camp  ;  and  the 

Battle   of  Tus-  ,  „  j    x--x      i 

eulum,  battles   of  Tusculum"  and   Viterbo* 

might  be  compared  in  their  relative 
state  to  the  memorable  fields  of  Thrasymene  and 
Canna\  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty 
thousand  Romans  were  overthrown  by  a  thousand 
German  horse,  whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  de- 
tached to  the  relief  of  Tusculum;  and  if  we  num- 
ber the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two,  thousand, 
we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
account.  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they  marched 
Battle  of  Viterbo  against  Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical 
I  D.  1234.  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the  city: 
by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended, 
in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  ; 
and  tbe  pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a 
count  of  Thoulouseand  a  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
Romans  were  discomfited  with  shame  and  slaughter; 

r   V-  .1   feritate  Komanonim,   sicut    fnerant   Hosticnscs,  Portiienscs, 
Tiisculanenses,  AlbariciiHes,  Labicenses,  el  iriiper  Tilmrtiiii  d<  struercn- 

Hattbew  Pari*,  p.  7.07. )    Thee  events  are  marked  in  the  Annals 

in  I  Index  'tii*-  eighteenth  volume)  of  Mnratori. 

•  For  the  utale  or  ruin  of  these   suburban  cities,  the  banks  of  the 

Tiber,  itc.  sec  Hie  lively  picture  of  the  I'.  Labat,  [Voyage  I  in  Bspag, 

Italic,]  who  iwl  not  Ions;  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome: 

and  the  more  accurate  description  of  which  I*.  Eachioard  (Roma,  1750. 

in  octavo]  baa  added  to  the  topographical  map  ofCiogolani. 

t  |jii«it  Mom.  iii.  [i.  2.v;.,  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  tbe  Roman 

ment,  which    has  severely    mortified    the    pride   aiui  poverty  of 
Tivoh  :   in  civitate  Tibartinfl  nori  \ivihir  rmhler. 

a  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date  the 


but  the  English  prelate  must  have  indulged  the  vanity 
of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  tbeir  numbers  to  one 
hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thousand 
men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  capitol,  the  di- 
vided condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fair- 
est opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.  But  in  arms 
the  modern  Romans  were  not  above,  and  in  arts, 
they  were  far  below,  the  common  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of 
any  long  continuance;  after  some  irregular  sallies 
they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect 
of  military  institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  use  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  The  eiection  of 
early  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of  the  popes. 
Christ.  Under  the  first  christian  princes,  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality, 
the  violence,  of  a  popular  election  ;  the  sanctuaries 
of  Rome  were  polluted  with  blood  ;  and,  from  the 
third  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  mischief  of  frequent  schisms.  As 
long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and 
local :  the  merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favour ;  nor 
could  the  unsuccessful  competitor  long  disturb  the 
triumph  of  his  rival.  But  after  the  emperors  had 
been  divested  of  tbeir  prerogatives,  after  a  maxim 
had  been  established,  that  the  vicar  of  Christ  is 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  vacancy  of 
the  holy  see  might  involve  Christendom  in  contro- 
versy and  war.  The  claims  of  the  cardinals  and 
inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people,  were  vague 
and  litigious  :  the  freedom  of  choice  was  overruled 
by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or 
obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two 
factions  proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double 
election  :  the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  pri- 
ority of  time,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might 
balance  each  other  :  the  most  respectable  of  the 
clergy  were  divided  ;  and  the  distant  princes,  who 
bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distin- 
guish the  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  Tbe 
emperors  were  often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from 
the  political  motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  an 
hostile  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  competitors  was  re- 
duced to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were 
not  awed  by  conscience ;  and  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  his  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice 
or  ambition.  A  peaceful  and  perpetual    Ri„||t  nf  lhe 

succession  was  ascertained  by  Alex-    '"'"J1"','1,*    '"-,a- 

bhahed  by  Alex- 
ander the  third/  who  finally  abolished    ander  III. 

the  tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and 

Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he 
has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the  battle  of 
Tusculum,  (torn.  X.  p.  42-44.) 

x  Matthew  Paris,  p.  345.     This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  <le 
RnpibUf,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty-two  years,  (A.  D.  1206— 1238.) 

and  is  described,  by  the  English  historian,  as  a. soldier  and  a  statesman, 
(p.  178.  3QS  j 

y  See  iVIosheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  p.  401.403.     Alexander 
himself  had   nearly  been   the  victim  of  a   contested  election  ,   and    the 

doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight  or 

geoiUS  and  learning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale.  (See  his  life 
and  writings.) 
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people,  and  defined  the  right  of  election  in  the  sole 
college  of  cardinals.2  The  three  orders  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other 
by  this  important  privilege  ;  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Rome  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy ; 
they  were  indifferently  chosen  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  richest 
benefices,  of  the  most  important  bishoprics,  was  not 
incompatible  with  their  title  and  office.  The  sena- 
tors of  the  catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and  le- 
gates of  the  supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple, 
the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty  ;  they  claimed 
a  proud  equality  with  kings  :  and  their  dignity  was 
enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their  number,  which 
till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  seldom  exceeded 
twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By  this  wise  regula- 
tion, all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the 
root  of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has 
only  once  divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  college. 
But  as  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had 
been  made  necessary,  the  election  was  often  delayed 
by  the  private  interest  and  passions  of  the  cardinals  ; 
and  while  they  prolonged  their  independent  reign, 
the  christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a  head.  A 
Institution  of  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  pre- 
Gre'oryX^6  y  ceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the 
A.  D.  1274.  tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  fu- 
ture abuse  ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition, 
has  been  consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law.a 
Nine  days  are  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  de- 
ceased pope,  and  the  arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals : 
on  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned,  each  with  one  do- 
mestic, in  a  common  apartment  or  conclave,  without 
any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains  ;  a  small  window 
is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries;  but 
the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all 
correspondence  with  the  world.  If  the  election  be 
not  consummated  in  three  days,  the  luxury  of  their 
tables  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish  at  dinner  and 
supper  ;  and  after  the  eighth  day,  they  are  reduced 
to  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine. 
During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the  cardinals 
are  prohibited  from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assum- 
ing, unless  in  some  rare  emergency,  the  government 
of  the  church  ;  all  agreements  and  promises  among 
the  electors  are  formally  annulled  ;  and  their  inte- 
grity is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  catholics.     Some  articles  of  inconvenient 

x  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  &c,  of  the  Roman 
cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomasin :  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise, 
torn,  i  p.  1262—1287.)  but  their  purple  is  now  much  faded.  The 
sacred  college  was  raised  to  the  definite  number  of  seventy-two,  to  re- 
present, under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of.Christ. 

a  See  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.  approbante  sacro  concilio,  in  the  Sexte 
of  the  Canon  Law,  (1.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  3.)  a  supplement  to  tlie  Decretals, 
which  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  at  Rome  in  1298,  and  addressed  to 
all  the  universities  of  Europe. 

b  The  genius  of  cardinal  de  Retz  had  aright  to  paint  a  conclave,  (of 
1665.)  in  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor:  (Memoirs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
15 — 57.)  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  authority  of 
an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  history  (Conclavi  de  Pontifici  Romani, 
in  4to,  1667.)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII. 
The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though  not  an  an. 
tidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we  emerge  to  the 
adoration  of  the  successful  caudidate;  but  the  next  page  opens  with 
liis  funeral. 

c  The  expressions  of  cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturesque: 


or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gradually  relaxed, 
but  the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  en- 
tire ;  they  are  still  urged  by  the  personal  motives  of 
health  and  freedom  to  accelerate  the  moment  of 
their  deliverance :  and  the  improvement  of  ballot 
or  secret  votes  has  wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  con- 
clave b  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.0 
By  these  institutions,  the  Romans  were  excluded 
from  the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop  :  and  in 
the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seem- 
ed insensible  of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege. The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho. 
After  some  negociation  with  the  magistrates,  the 
Roman  people  were  assembled  d  in  the  square  before 
St.  Peter's  ;  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty- 
second,  was  deposed ;  the  choice  of  his  successor 
was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.  They 
freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should 
never  be  absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  two  days'  journey  from  the  city  :  and  that  if  he 
neglected  to  return  on  the  third  summons,  the  public 
servant  should  be.  degraded  and  dismissed/  But 
Lewis  forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  times :  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  German  camp, 
his  useless  phantom  was  rejected  ;  the  Romans  de- 
spised their  own  workmanship ;  the  antipope  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign  ;f  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly 
established  by  this  unseasonable  attack. 
Had  the  election  been  always  held    AU 

Absence  of  the 
in  the  Vatican,  the  rights  of  the  senate    popes  from 

and  people  would  not  have  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and 
were  forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of 
Gregory  the  seventh,  who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine 
precept  their  ordinary  residence  in  the  city  and  dio- 
cese. The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  important 
than  the  government  of  the  universal  church  ;  nor 
could  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their 
authority  was  always  opposed,  and  their  person  was 
often  endangered.  From  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy,  they  escaped  be- 
yond the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of  France  ; 
from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently  withdrew 
to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of 
Anagni,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities. 
When  the  flock  was  offended  or  impoverished  by 
the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  recalled  by 
a  stern  admonition,  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his 

On  y  vecut  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  meme  respectI;et  la  mOme  civilite 
que  Ton  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois,  avec  la  meme  politesse  qll'on 
avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  III  avec  la  meme  familiarity  que  Ton  voit 
dans  les  noviciats  ;  et  avec  la  meme  eharite,  du  moinseo  apparence,  qui 
pourroit  etre  entre  des  freres  parfaitement  unis. 

d  Rechiesti  per  hando  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  52  del 
popolo,  et  capitani  de' 25  e  consoli,  (consoli?)  et  13  buone  huomini, 
uno  per  rione.  Our  knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  pronounce,  how 
much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  and  how  much  ordinary  and 
permanent.  Vet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes  of 
Rome. 

e  Villani  (I.  x.  c.  68—71.  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  xiii.  p.  641—645.) 
relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  abhorrence 
than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  darker  ages 
must  have  observed  how  much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  nonsense)  of  super- 
stition is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent. 

f  In  the  first  volume  of  the  popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  original 
Life  of  John  XXIT.  p.  142—145.  the  confession  of  the  antipope,  p.  145 
—  152.  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baluze,  p.  714,  715. 
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chair,  not  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world  ;  by  a  ferocious  menace  that  the  Romans 
would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people 
that  should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  re- 
turned with  timorous  obedience  :  and  were  saluted 
with  the  account  of  a  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses 
which  their  desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodg- 
ings, the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  expenses 
of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court. s 
After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  au- 
thority, they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults, 
and  again  summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful 
invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these  occasional  retreats, 
the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom 
long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  apostolic 
throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  seem  for  ever, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Rhone  ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furious 
contest  between   Boniface  the  eighth 

Boniface  V1IT.  ° 

a.  D.        and  the  king  of  France.    The  spiritual 

1294—1303.  c  •.•  ,     •    t 

arms  ot  excommunication  and  inter- 
dict were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three  estates, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  but  the 
pope  was  not  prepared  against  the  carnal  weapons 
which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As 
the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion 
of  danger,  his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by 
three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  secretly  levied 
by  AVilliam  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minister,  and 
Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of 
Rome.  The  cardinals  fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anag- 
ni were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude ; 
but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone, 
seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited,  like  the 
conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the  Gauls. 
Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  master :  by  the  domestic  en- 
mity of  Colonna,  he  was  insulted  with  words  and 
blows  ;  and  during  a  confinement  of  three  days  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they 
inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked. 
Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the 
adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from 
sacrilegious  violence;  but  his  imperious  soul  was 
wounded  in  a  vital  part;  and  Boniface  expired  at 
Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory 
is  stained  with   the   glaring  vices  of  avarice  and 

«  Romani  antcm  non  valente*  nee  volentes  ultra  snam  celarc  cupidi- 
tatem  gravissimam  contra  papain  movers  rceperunt  questionem,  exi- 
gents all  to  nrgeotiasime  omnia  qute  rabierant  per  ejus  absentiam 
lUrnna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hoepitiis  locandia,  in  mercimoniia,  in 
nsuris,  in  redditibos,  in  provisionibus,  et  in  aliii  mollis  innumerabili. 
bm.  C±no<l  cum  audicset  papa,  pnecordialiter  ingemuit,  et  ac  compe- 
nen«  musciputntvm.  fee  Matt.  Paris,  p.  767.  lor  tin  ordinary  history 
of  the  po|w-*,  their  life  ami  death,  their  residence  ami  absence,  it  is 

to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spondainis  and  I'leiiry. 

h  Besules  the  general  historian*  of  the  clinrcfa  of  Italy  and  of  Prance, 
we  rw.wess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  ■<  I-  arned  tn.-nrl  of  Thuanns, 

which  his  last  ami  Im-iI  eiliiors  have  published  in  the  at ndix.    '  His 

loire tnrticuliere  du  grand  Dinerend  entre  Boniface  \  III.  et  Philippe 

le  Bel,  par  Pierre  iln  Pais,  torn.  vii.  p.  xi.  p,  01—83  ) 

i  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  I.abat  (tom,  iv.  p.  :,.',— 77.)  he  in  jest 
or  in  earnest,  when  lie  agppoaei  that  Anagni  still  feels  the  \vi  i.-ht  of 
this  curse,  and  that  Iln-  corn,  fn  Id-,  w  vineyards,  ..r  olive. trei»,  are 
annually  blasted  hy  nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popi 

k  Set  '       •  lirle  of  Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  vi,i.  p.  63,  64.  BO.  in 

Miiraton,  torn.  xni.  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIII.  ami  tin 
election  of  Clement  V.  the  la«t  of  which,  like  most  anecdotes,  is  ,  m 
barrawed  with  v>me  difficulties. 


pride  ;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted 
this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the  honours  of  a 
saint:  a  magnanimous  sinner,  (say  the  chronicles  of 
the  times,)  who  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a 
lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  the  eleventh,  the  mildest  of  mankind.  Yet 
he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip, 
and  devoted  the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a 
tremendous  curse,  whose  effects  are  still  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  superstition.1 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  Translation  of 
equal  suspense  of  the  conclave  was  AvVnonSeet° 
fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  A-  D-  ,309- 
faction.  A  specious  offer  was  made  and  accepted, 
that,  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  would  elect  one 
of  the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by 
their  opponents.  The  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  a 
furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was  the  first 
on  the  list  ;  but  his  ambition  was  known  ;  and  his 
conscience  obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  com- 
mands of  a  benefactor,  who  had  been  informed  by  a 
swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now 
in  his  hands.  The  terms  were  regulated  in  a  pri- 
vate interview  ;  and  with  such  speed  and  secrecy 
was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unanimous 
conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Clement  the 
fifth. k  The  cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon 
astonished  by  a  summons  to  attend  him  beyond  the 
Alps;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  discovered,  they 
must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engaged,  by 
promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  residence  of 
France  ;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poi- 
tou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by  bis  expense, 
the  cities  and  convents  on  the  road,  he  finally  re- 
posed at  Avignon,1  which  flourished  above  seventy 
years m  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by  the 
Rhone,  the  position  of  Avignon  was  on  all  sides 
accessible  ;  the  southern  provinces  of  France  do 
not  yield  to  Italy  itself;  new  palaces  arose  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals;  and  the 
arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted  by  the  treasures 
of  the  church.  They  were  already  possessed  of  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,"  a  popu- 
lous and  fertile  spot;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avig- 
non was  afterwards  purchased  from  the  youth  and 
distress  of  Jane,  the  first  queen  of  Naples  and 
countess  of  Provence,  for  the  inadequate  price  of 

1  The  original  lives  of  the  eiffht  popes  of  Avisrnnn,  Clement  V.  John 
XXII.  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urhan  V.  Gregory 
XI.  and  Clement  VII.  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze,  (Vita:  Papa- 
rum  Avenionensinn) ;  Paris,  1693,  2  vols,  in  4to,)  with  copious  and 
elaborate  notes,  and  a  second  volume  of  acts  and  documents,  With  the 
true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  or  excuses  the 
characters  of  his  countrymen. 

in  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  t lie  Italians  with  Babylon, 
and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  nmre  suitable  to 
the  ardour  of  Petrarch  than  to  the  judgment  ofMnratori,  aregravely  re. 
fnied  iii  lialuze's  preface.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  is  distracted  between  the 
love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  country.  Vet  he  modestly  pleads  that  many 
of  the  local  inconveniences  of  Avignon  are  now  removed  ;  and  many  of 
tin-  vices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had  been  imported  with  the 
Roman  court  hy  the  strangers  of  Italy,  (torn.  i.  p.  23— 2H.) 

n  The  corutat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
III.  king  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  eount 

of  Thoulouse,    Forty  years  before,  the  heresy  of  count  Raymond  had 

(riven  tin-in  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  some  lands  cilrn  Khod  mum.  (Vnlesii 
Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  460.  610.  Looglierue,  Description  d<  la  France, 
lorn.  i.  p.  376-381.'/ 
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fourscore  thousand  florins.0  Under  the  shadow  of 
the  French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people, 
the  popes  enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil  state, 
to  which  they  long  had  been  strangers  :  but  Italy 
deplored  their  absence  ;  and  Rome,  in  solitude  and 
poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungovernable  freedom 
which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruitless : 
after  the  death  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  col- 
lege was  filled  with  French  cardinals,0  who  beheld 
Rome  and  Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and 
perpetuated  a  series  of  national,  and  even  provin- 
cial, popes,  attached  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties 
to  their  native  country. 
Institution  of  The  progress  of  industry  had  pro- 
holy  ybearf  °'  duced  and  enriched  the  Italian  repub- 
A.  D.  1300.  i;cs :  the  sera  of  their  liberty  is  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  population  and  agricul- 
ture, of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and  their 
mechanic  labours  were  gradually  refined  into  the 
arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the  position  of 
Rome  was  less  favourable,  the  territory  less  fruitful ; 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  in- 
dolence and  elated  by  pride  ;  and  they  fondly  con- 
ceived that  the  tribute  of  subjects  must  for  ever 
nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and  empire. 
This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ; 
and  the  last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution  of 
the  holy  year,0  was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of  Palestine, 
the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences,  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an  object ; 
and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  church  was 
sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circula- 
tion. A  new  channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence 
of  Boniface  the  eighth,  who  reconciled  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  the  pope  had  sufficient 
learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth 
of  popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pro- 
nounced, a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged 
witnesses  were  pronounced  ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  de- 
manded the  customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time. 
The  pontiff,  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout 
impatience,  was  soon  persuaded  by  ancient  testi- 
mony of  the  justice  of  their  claim  ;  and  he  pro- 
claimed a  plenary  absolution  to  all  catholics  who, 

o  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  objec- 
tions might  annul  the  bargain  ;  but  the  purchase-money  must  be  re. 
funded,  for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civitatem  Avenionem  emit  ....  per 
ejusmodi  venditionem  pecunia  redundantes,  &c.  (2da  Vita  Clement  VI. 
in  Baluz.  torn.  i.  p.  272.  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  565.)  The 
only  temptation  for  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready  money,  and 
without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

p  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French  and 
one  English.  (Vita  41a,  p.  63.  et  Baluz.  p.  625,  &c.)  In  1331,  the  pupe 
refused  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  quod  xx. 
Cardiuales,  de  <|iiibusxvii.  de  Regno  Franciae  originem  traxisse  noscun. 
tur  in  memorato  collegio  existant.  (Thomasin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise, 
torn.  i.  p.  1281.) 

q  Our  primitive  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan  ;  (Maxima 
Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn,  xxv.)  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
'he  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave  :  the  uncle  is  a  much 
clearer  character. 


in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  similar  pe- 
riod, should  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  welcome  sound 
was  propagated  through  Christendom  ;  and  at  first 
from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  length 
from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Britain, 
the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims, who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  jour- 
ney, however  costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt 
from  the  perils  of  military  service.  All  exceptions 
of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten 
in  the  common  transport ;  and  in  the  streets  and 
churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by 
the  eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calculation  of  their 
numbers  could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate  ;  and  they 
have  probably  been  magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy, 
well  apprized  of  the  contagion  of  example  ;  yet  we 
are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replenished 
with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  ; 
and  another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the 
total  concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation 
from  each  individual  would  accumulate  a  royal 
treasure  ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with 
rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Paul. '  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of 
peace  and  plenty;  and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns 
and  lodgings  were  extravagantly  dear,  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of  meat  and  fish, 
was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and  the 
venal  hospitality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  with- 
out trade  or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily 
evaporate  :  but  the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next 
generation  solicited  Clement  the  sixth5  to  anticipate 
the  distant  period  of  the  century.  The  gracious 
pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes  ;  afforded  Rome 
this  poor  consolation  for  his  loss  ;  and  justified  the 
change  by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  ju- 
bilee.1     His  summons  was  obeyed  : 

111-1  !•  The    second  ju. 

and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberality,  bilee, 

of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  to  the 
primitive  festival.  But  they  encountered  the  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine :  many  wives 
and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles  of  Italy  ; 
and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by 
the  savage  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the 
presence  of  their  bishop."  To  the  impatience  of 
the  popes  we  may  ascribe  the  successive  reduction 
to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  twenty-five  years ;  although 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  commensurate  with  the 

r  See  John  Villani  (I.  viii.  c.  36.)  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Chronicon 
Astense,  in  the  eleventh,  volume  (p.  191,  192.)  of  Muratori's  Collection. 
Papa  innumerabilem  pecuuiamab  eisdem  accepit,  nam  duoclerici,  cum 
rastris,  &c. 

s  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  are  inserted  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  (Extravagant.  Commun.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  c. 
1,2.) 

t  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car.  Sigon.  de 
Republicii  Hebraeorum,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  I.  iii.  c.  14,  15.  p.  151,  152.)  the 
suspension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debts, 
servitude,  8tc.  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be  im- 
practicable in  a  profane  republic  j  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  ruinous  festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish,  people. 

u  See  the  chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  (I.  i.  c.  56.)  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Muratori,  and  theMemoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn, 
iii.  p.  75—89. 
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life  of  Christ.  The  profusion  of  indulgences,  the 
revolt  of  the  protestants,  and  the  decline  of  super- 
stition, have  much  diminished  the  value  of  the  ju- 
bilee :  yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was 
.t  year  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  Komans;  and  a 
philosophic  smile  will  not  disturb  the  triumph  of 
the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  the  people. x 
The  nobles  or  In   the   beginning  of  the  eleventh 

barousofRome.  century,  Italy  was  exposed  to  the 
feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were 
vindicated  by  her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  ex- 
tended their  liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to 
the  adjacent  country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was 
broken  ;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised  ;  their  castles 
were  demolished  ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety and  obedience  ;  their  ambition  was  confined 
to  municipal  honours,  and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy 
of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject  to 
the  laws.3  But  the  feeble  and  disorderly  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing 
her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and 
plebeians  for  the  government  of  the  state :  the  barons 
asserted  in  arms  their  personal  independence  ;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege; 
and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the 
numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin 
and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country : z 
and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  pro- 
duced, might  have  renounced  these  haughty  stran- 
gers, who  disdained  the  appellation  of  citizens,  and 
proudly  styled  themselves  the  princes,  of  Rome.a 
After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all  records  of 
pedigree  were  lost;  the  distinction  of  surnames 
were  abolished;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was 
mingled  in  a  thousand  channels;  and  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans 
and  Normans,  had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions 
by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These 
examples  might  be  readily  presumed  :  but  the  ele- 
vation of  an  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators 
and  consuls,  is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the 
long  captivity  of  these  miserable  exiles. b  In  the 
time  of  Leo  the  ninth,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew 

x  The  (object  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  in  bit  Lettres  Historique*  rt  Dogmatiqnes,  sur  les  J  u  biles  et  les 
Indulgences;  la  llayc,  1751,  .'i  vols,  in  l2mo;au  elaborate  and  pleasing 
work,  bail  not  the  author  preferred  the  character  of  a  polemic  to  that 
ofa  philosopher. 

y  Mnratori  'Dissert,  sjvii.)  allege*  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua, 
Gcms,  be.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Olho  of  Frisingen, 
1  ■  -t.  F'r<-d.  I.  I.  ii.  c.  13.)  and  the  submission  of  the  marquis  of 
Este. 

i  As  early  as  the  year  821,  the  emperor  I.othairc  I.  found  it  expedient 
I*,  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  ham  from  each  individual,  by 
wliat  national  law  he  choae  to  be  governed.  Oluratori,  Dinelt.  xxii.) 

»  Petrarch  attaeki  these  foreigner*,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  decla- 
mation or  epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  whu  h  he 
applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  the 
-tat<-  <.f  the  fourteenth  century.  (Memoirea,  torn,  iii,  p.  I.V7— 109  ) 

b  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by 
'  I  m.  it   p,  ■%:•;,   A.  I).  1 1 24.  No.  .'),  4.)  who  draws  his  in. 

formation  from  th<-  Chronographti*  Haurigniacensis,  and  Arnulphus 
-  -  « de  Schismate,  (in  Mnratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  n.  i.  i>    423 

— 432.)  The  fact  must  in  v>me  degree  he  true  ;  yet  I  eoiibl  wish  thai 
•t  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  reproach  against 
fie  an ti pope, 

-  Muralori  has  L'iven  two  dissertations  fxli.  and  xlii.)  to  the  names, 
•o-names,  and  families  of  Italy.      Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  their  do- 


was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  honoured  at  his 
baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the  reign- 
ing pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Family  of  Leo 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  were  signalized  the  Jew- 
in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  intrusted 
his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of  Ad- 
rian's mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the 
father  and  the  son  were  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny :  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  ;  and  so 
extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson  of 
the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kin- 
dred to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  supported  his  cause  :  he  reigned 
several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  In- 
nocent the  second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with 
the  epithet  of  antipopc.  After  his  defeat  and  death 
the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous  ;  and 
none  will  be  found  of  the  modern  nobles  ambitious 
of  descending  from  a  Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my 
design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families,  which 
have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  which  are 
continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendour  to  the 
present  time.c  The  old  consular  line  of  the  Fran- 
yipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act  of 
breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine  ;  and 
such  benevolence  is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have 
enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Corsi,  a  spacious  quar- 
ter of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifications  :  the 
Savelli,  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  main- 
tained their  original  dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname 
of  the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first 
senators ;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  the 
estate,  of  the  counts  of  Signia;  and  the  Annibaldi 
must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they 
had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian  hero.d 

But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers 
and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish 
the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini,  whose 
private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of 
modem  Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonnae 
have  been  the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology  ; 
nor  have  the  orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked 
either  Trajan's  pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules, 

mestic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm  and  temperate  criticism  ; 
yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many 
pounds  of  base  metal. 

<l  The  cardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  rather  metrical,  his- 
tory of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (IWuratori,  Script. 
Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  641,  &c.)  describes  the  state  and  families  of  Rome 
at  the  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (A.  D.  1295.) 

Interca,  tituhs  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis, 

Illustresc|iie  viri  Romana  astirpe  trahentes 

Nomeu,  in  emeritus  tanta-  virtutis  hnnores, 

Intulerant  se  medios,  festumque  colebant, 

Aurata  fulgentes  toga,  socialite  caterva. 

I'.x  ipsis  devota  domus  praestantis  ab  Urs/l 

Ecclesise,  rultumqne  Kerens  demissius  altum 

Festa  Columna jocis,  iiecnon  Sabellia  mitis; 

Stcphatiidcs  senior,  Comites,  Aiiibalicu  proles, 

Praefectusiine  urbis  magnum  sine  virihus  nomen. 

(I.  ii.  c.  5.  100,  p.  047,  048.) 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (I.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  174,  175.)  distinguish 
eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  commiini, 
before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  harbour  or  protect  any  malefac- 
tor", outlaws,  Ur.  —  a  feeble  security  ! 

•■  It  is  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured  the  world 
with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illustrious  house.  I  ad- 
here  to  IWuratori.  (Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  647,  648.)] 
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or  the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  or  the  luminous 
column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
Their  first  historical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  four,  attests  the  power  and  antiquity, 
while  it  explains  the  simple  meaning,  of  the  name. 
By  the  usurpation  of  Cavse,  the  Colonna  provoked 
the  arms  of  Paschal  the  second  ;  but  they  lawfully 
held  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs 
of  Zagarola  and  Colonna  ;  and  the  latter  of  these 
towns  was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar, 
the  relic  of  a  villa  or  temple/  They  likewise  pos- 
sessed one  moiety  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tus- 
culum  ;  a  strong  presumption  of  their  descent  from 
the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth  century 
were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and 
remote  source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  ;  s  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  affinity  with  a  noble 
race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred 
years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  always 
by  fortune.11  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an 
uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or 
in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter  was 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  capitol 
in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  accla- 
mations with  the  title  of  Caesar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Ancona  and 
count  of  Romagna,  by  Nicholas  the  fourth,  a  patron 
so  partial  to  their  family,  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a  hol- 
low pillar.1  After  his  decease,  their  haughty  be- 
haviour provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most  im- 
placable of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the 
eighth  ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  mo- 
ment by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms.k  He  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies  ; 
their  estates  were  confiscated  ;  their  fortresses  on 
either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  St.  Peter  and  (hose  of  the  rival  nobles  ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Praeneste,  their  principal 
seat,  the  ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the 
emblem  of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded,  banish- 
ed, proscribed,  the  six  brothers,  in  disguise  and 
danger,  wandered  over  Europe  without  renouncing 

f  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Paschal.  IT.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn, 
iii.  p.  i.  p.  335.  The  family  has  still  great  possessions  in  the  Campag- 
na of  Rome;  but  they  have  alienated  to  the  Rospigliosi  this  original 
fief  of  Colonna.  (Eschinard,  p.  25S,  259.) 

pr  Te  longinqua  dedit  tellus  et  pascua  Rheni, 
says  Petrarch  ;  and,  in  1447,  a  duke  of  Guelders  and  Juliers  acknow- 
ledges (Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  539.)  his  de- 
scent from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna;)  but  the  royal 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenberg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in  his 
arms  has  been  confounded  with  the  column.  To  maintain  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed,  (Diario  di  Monal- 
deschi,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  533.)  that  a  cousio  of  the 
emperor  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mentz  in  Ger- 
many. 

h  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  ovation  of  Marco  Anto- 
nio Colonna,  who  had  commanded  the  pope's  galleys  at  the  naval  victory 
of  Lepanto.  (Thuan.  Hist.  1.  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  55,  56.  Muret.  Oratio  x. 
Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  180—190.) 

i  Muratori,  Annali  dita-lia,  torn.  x.  p.  216.  220. 

k  Petrarch's  attachment  to  the  Colonna  has  authorized  the  Abbe  de 
Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  character  of  Stephen  and  his  son's, 
their  quarrels  with  the  Ursini,  &c.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p. 
08-110.  146-118.  174—176.  222-230.  275-280.)     His  criticism  often 


the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this 
double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest 
asylum  :  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise 
of  Philip;  and  I  should  praise  their  magnanimity, 
had  they  respected  the  misfortune  and  courage  of 
the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  annulled  by 
the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honours  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna  ;  and  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their 
losses  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thousand  gold 
florins  which  were  granted  them  against  the  ac- 
complices and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the 
spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abo- 
lished1 by  his  prudent  successors  ;  and  the  fortune 
of  the  house  was  more  firmly  established  by  this 
transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Co- 
lonna was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface  ; 
and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal 
crown.  But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and 
merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved 
and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior  to  his  own  times, 
and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution 
and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his  abilities  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  his  distress  he  was  an  object, 
not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence  ;  the  aspect  of  danger 
provoked  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country:  and 
when  he  was  asked,  "where  is  now  your  fortress?" 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  answered,  "  here." 
He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the  return  of 
prosperity  ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of 
Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman 
republic,  and  at  the  court,  of  Avignon. 
II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spo- 
Ieto  ; '"  the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person,  who  is 
only  known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they 
were  soon  distinguished  among  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes, 
Celestin  the  third  and  Nicholas  the  third,  of  their 
name  and  lineage."  Their  riches  may  be  accused 
as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism:  the  estates  of  St. 
Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour  by  the  liberal 

rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors  of  the  less  diligent 
moderns.     I  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen  to  be  now  extinct. 

1  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  em. 
peror  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice;  ("Vil- 
lain. I.  v.  c.  1.)  and  the  last  stains  of  annual  excommunication,  were 
purified  by  Sixtus  V.  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  416  )  Treason,  sa- 
crilege, and  proscription,  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobijity. 

m Vallis  te  proxima  misit 

Appenninigenee  qua  prala  virentia  sylvae 
Spoletana  metunt  armenta  greges  protervi. 
Monaldeschi  (torn.  xii.  Script.  Ital.  p.  533.)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 
origin,  which  may  be  remotely  true. 

n  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  George, 
(Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  613,  &c.)  we  find  a  luminous,  and  not  iue- 
Iegant,  passage  :   (I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  203.  &c.) 

genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursfe  fUrsi?J 

Progenies,  Romana  domus,  veterataque  magnis 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  exparta  senatus, 
Bellorumque  manu  grandi  stipata  parentum 
Cardineos  apices  necnon  fastigiadudum 
Papatus  iterata  tenens. 
Muratori  (Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.     .)  observes,  that  the  first  Ursini 
pontificate  of  Celestine  III.  was  unknown  :  he  is  iuclined  to  read  Ursi 
progenies. 


and  Ursini 
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Celestin;0  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious  for  their 
sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs ;  to  found 
new  kingdoms  in  Lombard;  and  Tuscany  ;  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of 
Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory 
of  the  Ursini,  their  constant  and  equal  antagonists 
in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Their  hereditary  T»e  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and 
feuds.  power  was  the   true  ground  of  their 

quarrel ;  but  as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the 
Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the 
party  of  the  empire  ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title 
of  Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle 
and  the  keys  were  displayed  in  their  adverse  ban- 
ners ;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously 
raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute 
were  long  since  forgotten. p  After  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon,  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant 
republic  ;  and  the  mischiefs  of  discoid  were  per- 
petuated by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing 
each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private  hos- 
tilities, the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and  the 
fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  suc- 
cess. But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the 
sword,  till  the  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ur- 
sini was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen 
Colonna.*1  His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach 
of  violating  the  truce ;  their  defeat  was  basely 
avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the  church 
door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet 
the  victorious  Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague, 
was  declared  senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of 
five  years.  And  the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a 
wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction,  that  the  generous  youth, 
the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  would  restore  Rome 
and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory;  that  his  justice 
would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents 
and  bears,  who  laboured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis 
of  the  marble  column/ 
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Character  and  coronation  of  Petrarch. —  Restoration 
of  the  freedom   and  government   of  Rome   by  the 

o  Filii  Urai,  quondam  Ccelestini  papse  nepntes,  dp  bonis  ecclesiae  Ro- 
mans-di  tat  i.  (Vit.  Innocent  III.  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.) 
'i  he  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas  III.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villain 
and  .Muratori  Wt  the  L'rsini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modern 
pope. 

p  In  his  fift y-firet  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori 
explains  tin-  an  lions  of  tin-  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

',  Petrarch  (torn.  i.  p.  222— 230.)  has  celebrated  the  victory  according 
to  the  Colonna  ;  hut  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Giovanni  Villain, 
I.  x.  r.  220./  and  a  Roman,  (Ludovico  Monaldcsc  In,  p.  533,  534.)  arc 
less  favourable  to  their  .inns. 

r  Th-  Abbe  de  Sade  [torn.  i.  Notes,  p.  61— 66.)  has  applied  the  sixth 
Canzone  of  Petrarch,  Spirto  Oentil,  &c.  to  Stephen  Colonna  the 
•/onager: 

Omi,  lopi,  lioni,  acpnle,  e  serpi 
Ad  una  gran  marmor<  a  Cnlinina 

r'.nnio  noja  savente  ••  9  se  damno. 

m  The  Kemoires  sor  la  Vie  <!<•  Pranoois  Petrarnue  (Amsterdam,  1704, 

1767   ':  rola,  in  4to,]  forma  copious,  original,  and  entertaining  work,  a 

labour  of  love,  composed  from  Ihe  accurate  study  of  Petrarch  and  his 

porariea ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of 

the  a-.—  ,  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  polite- 
I  gallantry.      In  the  preface  to  his   first  volume,  he  enumerates 
and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographer*,  who  have  professedly  treated  of 
the  same  anbjei ' 

h  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
but   the   wise   commentators   were    not   agreed    whether    they    should 


tribune  Rienzi. — His  virtues  and  vices,  his  expul- 
sion and  death. — Return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon. 
— Great  schism  of  the  west. — Re-union  of  the  Latin 
church. — Last  struggles  of  Roman  liberty. — Sta- 
tutes of  Rome. — Final  settlement  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state. 

In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,      petiarch 
Petrarch  a   is  the  Italian   songster   of    A;  D-   13(M- 
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Laura  and  love.  In  the  harmony  of  A.  D  1374. 
his  Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  u  y 
rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric  poetry  :  and 
his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is  repeated  by  the 
enthusiasm,  or  affectation,  of  amorous  sensibility. 
Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger, 
his  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  hum- 
bly acquiesce  in  the  taste  of  a  learned  nation  ;  yet 
I  may  hope  or  presume,  that  the  Italians  do  not 
compare  the  tedious  uniformity  of  sonnets  and  ele- 
gies, with  the  sublime  compositions  of  their  epic 
muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular 
beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the 
incomparable  Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I 
am  still  less  qualified  to  appreciate :  nor  am  I 
deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical  passion  for  a 
nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been 
questioned  ;b  for  a  matron  so  prolific,0  that  she  was 
delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  children/  while  her 
amorous  swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of 
Vaucluse.6  But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those 
of  his  graver  contemporaries,  his  love  was  a  sin, 
and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement.  His 
Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
established  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon 
diffused  from  Avignon  over  France  and  Italy  :  his 
friends  and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city  : 
and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings  f  be  now 
abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must  ap- 
plaud the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  revived 
the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown. 
The  academical  honours  of  the  three  faculties  had 
introduced  a  royal  degree  of  master  or  doctor  in  the 
art  of  poetry  ;e  and  the  title  of  poet-laureat,  which 
custom,    rather    than    vanity,    perpetuates    in    the 

understand   by   Laura,   religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  blessed  Virgin,  or 
-.  See  the  prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  volume. 


0  Laura  de  Noves,  bom  about  the  year  1307,  was  married  in  January 
1325  to  Ungues  de  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy 
was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within  seven 
months  of  her  death,  which  happened  the  6th  of  April,  1348,  precisely 
one  and  twenty  years  alter  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

A  Corpus  crebris  partuhus  exhanstum :  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biogra- 
pher of  Petrarch  ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  probably  suggested 
the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother.  (See 
particularly  torn.  i.  p.  J22— 133.  notes,  p.  7— 68.  loin.  ii.  p.  455— 4!»5. 
notes,  p.  76-  82  ) 

e  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer. 
(Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  340—359.)  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  a 
hermit,  and  the  moderns  are  much  mistaken,  if  tilery  place  Laura  and 
a  happy  lover  In  the  grotto. 

f  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Rasil  in  the  sixteenth  ren. 
tury,  but  without  Ihe  date  of  Ihe  year.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  calls  aloud 
for  a  new  edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  redound  to  the  profit,  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

v  Consult  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  In  his  works,  fvol.  iii.  p.  457— 
468.)  A  bundled  years  before  Pelrarch,  St.  Francis  received  the  visit  of 
a  poet,  qui  ah  inipcratoro  liierat  coronatuset  exinderex  vcrsuum  diet  US, 
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English  court,h  was  first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of 
Germany.  In  the  musical  games  of  antiquity,  a 
prize  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  ;"'  the  belief  that 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  capitol 
inflamed  the  emulation  of  a  Latin  bard  ;k  and  the 
laurel l  was  endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resem- 
blance with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  value  of 
either  object  was  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was 
inexorable, "'  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoy- 
ing, the  nymph  of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of 
the  most  delicate  kind,  since  he  applauds  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  labours  ;  his  name  was  popular  ;  his 
friends  were  active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition 
of  envy  and  prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dex- 
terity of  patient  merit.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his 
wishes  :  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of 
Vaucluse,  he  received  a  similar  and  solemn  invita- 
tion from  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  university  of 
Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified 
to  bestow  the  ideal  though  immortal  wreath  which 
genius  may  obtain  from  the  free  applause  of  the 
public  and  of  posterity  :  but  the  candidate  dismissed 
this  troublesome  reflection,  and  after  some  moments 
of  complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  sum- 
mons of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
His  poetic  coro-  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  n  was 
"^JLD.  ««?'  Performed  in  the  capitol,  by  his  friend 
April  8.  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed 
in  scarlet ;  six  representatives  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous families,  in  green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
accompanied  the  procession  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of  Anguillara, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne  ;  and 
at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After 
discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating 
his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before 
the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a  laurel 
crown,  with  a  more  precious  declaration,  "This  is 
the  reward  of  merit."     The  people  shouted,  "  Long 


h  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  lias  too  often  been  false  and 
venal:  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at 
all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse 
such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence,  of 
the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing 
this  ridiculous  custom,  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  the 
poet  a  man  of  genius. 

i  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  torn.  i.  p.  116,  117.  edit.  Battie,  Cantab. 
1729.)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of  first  instituting  and  re- 
commending the  ayurot  Kai  to  aO\<i  ixefi^a  ijiti  fiovov  Taxour  Kai 
paifim,  ciXXa  xai  X07101/  Kai  fi-wMi]!--  The  example  of  the  Panathenaea 
was  imitated  at  Delphi  ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a 
musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero.  (Sueton. 
in  Nerone,  c.  23. ;  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum  ;  Dion  Cassius, 
or  Xiphilin.  I.  lxiii.  p.  1032.  1041.  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p. 
445.  450.) 

k  The  Capitoline  games  (certamen  quinquennale,  muxicum,  equestre, 
gymnicum)  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton.  c.  4.)  in  the  year  of 
Christ  86,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali.c.  18.  p.  100.  edit.  Havercam|>,)  and 
were  not  abolished  in  the  fourth  century.  (Ausonius  de  Professoribus 
Bnrdegal.  V.)  If  the  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  exclusion 
of  Statins  (Capitolia  nostrae  inficiata  lyrse,  Sylv.  1.  iii.  v.  31.)  may  do 
honour  to  the  games  of  the  capitol  ;  but  the  Latin  poets  who  lived  be- 
fore Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public  opinion. 

1  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel 
was  not  the  Ca|>itoIine,  but  the  Delphic,  crown.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xv. 
39.     Hist.  Critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  torn.  i.  p.  150—220.) 


life  to  the  capitol  and  the  poet!"  A  sonnet  in 
praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  effusion  of 
genius  and  gratitude  ;  and  after  the  whole  proces- 
sion had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
act  of  diploma0  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch, 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-Iaureat  are  re- 
vived in  the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege 
of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 
myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teach- 
ing, disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 
The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  people  ;  and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the 
recompence  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name. 
They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did  him  justice.  In 
the  familiar  society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot ;  and  his 
ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and 
every  sentiment  to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the 
seven  hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  confirmed  these 
lively  impressions:  and  he  loved  a  country  by 
whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Rome 
excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son  : 
he  dissembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  ap- 
plauded with  partial  fondness  the  last  of  their 
heroes  and  matrons  ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  past,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  present  time.  Rome  was 
still  the  lawful  mistress  of  the  world  :  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  her  bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated 
their  station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the  Rhone 
and  the  Danube  ;  but  if  she  could  resume  her  vir- 
tue, the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty 
and  dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthu- 
siasm and  eloquence,0  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe, 
were  astonished  by  a  revolution  which  realized  for 
a  moment  his  most  splendid  visions.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  following 
pages  :°  the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are 
rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard r  will  some- 


The  victors  in  the  capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves. 
(Martial,  I.  iv.  epigram  54.) 

m  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  the 
grave,  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane,  (torn.  ii.  notes,  p.  76 — 82.) 

n  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately  described 
by  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  (torn.  i.  p.  425—435.  torn  ii.  p.  1— fi.  notes,  p. 
1—13.)  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  Roman  Diary  of  Ludovico 
Monaldeschi,  without  mixing  in  this  authentic  narrative  the  more  re. 
cent  fables  of  Sannuccio  Delbene. 

o  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  the 
Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  50—53. 

p  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request 
that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French 
biographer.  The  latter  has  described  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Rome, 
(torn.  i.  p.  323—335.)  But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo- 
rality, Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  an 
original  account  of  the  city  and  his  coronation. 

q  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  du  Cergean, 
whose  posthumous  work,  (Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  de 
Rienzi,  Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1347.)  was  published  at  Paris  1748,  in 
12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts  and  documents  in  John 
Hocsemius,  canon  of  Liege,  a  contemporary  historian.  (Fabricius,  Bib- 
liot.  Lat.  med.  Mvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  273.  torn.  iv.  p.  85.) 

r  The  Abbe  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  misht  treat  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revolution  in 
which  the  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeplv  engaged.  (Memoires,  torn.  ii. 
p.  50,  51.  320-417.  notes,  p.  70-76.  torn.  i'ii.  p.  221—243.  366-375.)  Not 
an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped  him. 
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times  vivify  the   copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of 
the  Florentine,5  and  more  especially  of  the  Roman,' 
historian. 
_.  „     .       .  Iu  a  quarter  of  the  citv  which  was 

Birth,  character,  t  » 

and  patriotic  de.  inhabited  onlv  by  mechanics  and  Jews, 
signs  of  Rieuzi.      .  .  .       .  , 

the  marriage  of  an  innkeeper  and  a 
washerwoman  produced  the  future  deliverer  of 
Rome."  From  such  parents  Nicholas  Rienzi  Ga- 
brini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  fortune  ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which  they  painfully 
bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory  and  untimely 
end.  The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Ca?sar,  and  Vale- 
rius Maximns,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  con- 
temporaries the  genius  of  the  young  plebeian  :  he 
perused  with  indefatigable  diligence  the  manu- 
scripts and  marbles  of  antiquity  ;  loved  to  dispense 
his  knowledge  in  familiar  language  ;  and  was  often 
provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now  these 
Romans?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power? 
why  was  I  not  born  in  those  happy  times  ?"x  When 
the  republic  addressed  to  the  throne  of  Avignon  an 
embassy  of  the  three  orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence 
of  Rienzi  recommended  him  to  a  place  among  the 
thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  The  orator  had 
the  honour  of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the  sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a 
congenial  mind  ;  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled 
by  disgrace  and  poverty  ;  and  the  patriot  was  re- 
duced to  a  singre  garment  and  the  charity  of  the 
hospital.  From  this  misery  he  was  relieved  by  the 
sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favour  ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily 
stipend  of  five  gold  florins  ;  a  more  honourable  and 
extensive  connexion  ;  and  the  right  of  contrasting, 
both  in  words  and  actions,  his  own  integrity  with 
the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi 
was  prompt  and  persuasive  :  the  multitude  is  always 
prone  to  envy  and  censure:  he  was  stimulated  by 
the  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate 
the  public  calamities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and 
justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been  instituted, 
were  banished  from  Rome  :  the  jealous  citizens, 
who  might  have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary 
injury,  were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonour 
of  their  wires  and  daughters  :>  they  were  equally 

i  Giovanni  Yillani,  1.  xii.  c  89.  104.  in  Muratori,  Herum  Italicarum 
Scriptores,  torn.  xiii.  |>.  939,  B70   !«l-<)83. 

t  In  hil  tlurd  volume  of   Italian  antiquities,  (p.  249—548.)  Muratori 

has  inserted  ibc  Fragments  Hirtnrite  Romanic  ab  anno  1327  usque  ad 
annum  1354  in  (he  original  dialed  of  Rome  or  Napleain  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  a  I.aiiri  version  for  the  benefil  of  strangers,  it  contains 
tin-  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas!  di  Rienzi  ; 
which  had  Iw-eu  |.rititi-d  at  Bracciano,  1027,  in  quarto;  under  the  name 
ofTomaso  Portifiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as  having 
been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  Human  nature  is  scarcely 
capable  of  audi  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality  j  bui  whosoever  is  tin: 
author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  -pot  and  ;it  the  tune,  and 
paints,  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  the  character  of 
the  tribune. 

n  The  first  and  splendid  |«riod  of  Rienzi,  his  trihiinitian  govern- 
ment, is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  (p. 

3V»-47'»j  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  the  second  hook  of  the 
bjttory  in  thirty. eight  smaller  chapter"  or  sections. 

i  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  ipedmen  of  the  original  idiom  : 
Fo  da  ma  jnveotutine  nutricatodi  bate  de  eloquentis,  bono  gramatico, 
msgtiore  rdtnovieo,  autorista bravo.  Deh  como  dquanto  eri  veloce 
l-iiore'  mo. t.,  usavaTito  Li vio, Seneca, d  Tullio, d  Balerio Massimo, 
moito  hdilettava  le  ma-'niftcentie  di  Julio  t  '■    in   raccontare.    Tutta  la 


oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the 
corruption  of  the  magistrates;  and  the  abuse  of  arms 
or  of  laws  was  the  only  circumstance'  that  distin- 
guished the  lions,  from  the  dogs  and  serpents,  of  the 
capitol.  These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously 
repeated  in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited  in 
the  streets  and  churches  ;  and  while  the  spectators 
gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and  ready 
orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied  the  satire, 
inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  distant 
hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privileges  of 
Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and 
provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public  and  private 
discourse  ;  and  a  monument  of  servitude  became  in 
his  hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  granted  the  most  ample  pre- 
rogatives to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been  in- 
scribed on  a  copper-plate  still  extant  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.2  A  numerous 
assembly  of  nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this 
political  lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre  was 
erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  appeared, 
in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  explained 
the  inscription  by  a  version  and  commentary ,a  and 
descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom  all 
legal  authority  was  derived.  The  supine  ignorance 
of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  serious 
tendency  of  such  representations:  they  might  some- 
times chastise  with  words  and  blows  the  plebeian 
reformer  ;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in  the  Colonna 
palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and 
predictions  ;  and  the  modern  Brutus  b  was  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buf- 
foon. While  they  indulged  their  contempt,  the 
restoration  of  the  good  estate,  his  favourite  expres- 
sion, was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a  desir- 
able, a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching, 
event ;  and  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud, 
some  had  the  courage  to  assist,  their  promised  de- 
liverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons, 
affixed  on  the  church  door  of  St. 
George,  was  the  first  public  evidence 
of  his  designs  ;  a  nocturnal  assembly 
of  a  hundred  citizens  on  mount  Aventine,  the  first 
step  to  their  execution.     After  an  oath  of  secrecy 

die  se  spemlava  negV  intagli  di  marmo  leqiiali  iaccio  intorno  Roma. 
Non  era  altn  die  csso,  ehe  sapesse  lejere  li  antichi  patallii.  Tutte 
scrittureantiche  vtilgarizzava:  quesse  tiure  di  marmo  itistamente  inter- 
pnt.ua.  Oh  come  Rpesso  diceva,  "  Dove  811000  <|uelli  hnoni  Romanil 
dove  ene  loro  sommajustitia?  poleramme  trovare  in  tempo  die  quessi 
fiiiriano!" 

y  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  easy  tem- 
per of  the  husbands  of  Avignon.  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 

I  The  fragments  of  the  Lex  Jietjia  may  be  found  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Grilter,  torn  i.  p.  '242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  liruesti,  with 
some  lea.  lied  nole>  of  the  editor,  toll),  ii. 

a  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  ami  laughable  blunder  «f  Rienzi. 

The  l.ex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomo-riiim,  a  word 
familiar  toevery  antiquary.  It  was  not  SO  to  the  tribune';  lieronfouiids 
it  with  pnmariiim,  an  orchard,  translates  Id  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene 
Italia  and  is  copied  by  the  less  excusable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lator, (p.  40h.)  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33  )  Even  the  learning  of 
Muratori  has  slumbered  our  the  passage, 

b  Priori  (Itruto)  tanien  similior,  juvenis  uterque,  Imigc,  uii_'enio 
qiiam  CUJUS  simiilationem  induerat    lit  sub  hoe  ohtenl  n  liber.ibn    die   1>. 

R.  apperiretur  tempore  suo,  ..  .  tile  regi bus,  hie  ty raunis  contemptus. 
(Opp.  p.  638.) 


He  assumes  the 

government    of 

Rome, 

A.  1).  1347. 

May  20. 
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and  aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  the  im- 
portance and  facility  of  their  enterprise  ;  that  the 
nobles,  without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only 
in  the  fear  of  their  imaginary  strength  ;  that  all 
power,  as  well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber 
might  relieve  the  public  distress;  and  that  the  pope 
himself  would  approve  their  victory  over  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After 
securing  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declara- 
tion, he  proclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bare- 
headed, but  in  complete  armour,  issued  from  the 
church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular 
ceremony,  marched  on  his  right  hand ;  and  three 
great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the  emblems  of 
their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner  of  liberty, 
Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one 
hand  and  a  globe  in  the  other:  St.  Paul,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  was  delineated  in  the  banner  of  jus- 
tice;  and  in  the  third,  St.  Peter  held  the  keys  of 
concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was  encouraged  by  the 
presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  the 
procession  slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  the  capitol.  His  triumph  was  dis- 
turbed by  some  secret  emotion  which  he  laboured 
to  suppress  :  he  ascended  without  opposition,  and 
with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony ;  and 
received  the  most  flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts 
and  laws.  The  nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and 
counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this  strange 
revolution  ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen  Colonna, 
was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  ple- 
beian tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messengers  of 
Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman 
from  the  windows  of  the  capitol.  The  great  bell 
instantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide, 
and  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  that  Colonna  escaped 
with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurence  : 
from  thence,  after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  speedy  career  till  he  reached  in 
safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina  ;  lamenting  his  own 
imprudence,  which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of 
thismighty  conflagration.  Ageneral  and  peremptory 
order  was  issued  from  the  capitol  to  all  the  nobles, 
that  they  should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates  : 
they  obeyed  ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 

c  In  one  MS.  I  read  (I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  409.)  perfumante  qnatro  solli,  in 
another  qnatro  florini,  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  worth 
ten  Roman  solidi.  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxviii.)    The  former  reading 


But  such  voluntary  obedience  eva-  with  the  titIe  and 
porates  with  the  first  transports  of  zeal ;  office  of  tribune. 
and   Rienzi   felt  the   importance  of  justifying  his 
usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.     At 
his  own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  dis- 
played their  attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing 
on  his  head  the  names  of  senator  or  consul,  of  king 
or  emperor :  he  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest 
appellation  of  tribune  ;  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mons was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office ;  and  they 
were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with 
any  share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of 
the  republic.     In  this  character,  and  LawS  of  the  good 
with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the        estate. 
tribune  enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  re- 
storation and  maintenance  of  the  good  estate.     By 
the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish  of  honesty  and  inexperi- 
ence, that  no  civil  suit  should  be  protracted  beyond 
the  term  of  fifteen  days.     The  danger  of  frequent 
perjury   might  justify  the    pronouncing  against  a 
false  accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence 
would  have  inflicted  :  the  disorders  of  the  times 
might  compel  the  legislator  to  punish  every  homicide 
with  death,  and  every  injury  with  equal  retaliation. 
But  the  execution  of  justice  was  hopeless  till  he 
had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  formally   provided,   that  none,  except  the 
supreme  magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  the 
gates,  bridges,  or  towers,  of  the  state  :  that  no  pri- 
vate garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the  towns 
or  castles  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  that  none  should 
bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  in  the 
city  or  country  ;  that  the  barons  should  be  respons- 
ible for  the  safety  of  the  highways,  and   the  free 
passage  of  provisions  ;  and  that  the  protection  of 
malefactors  and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.     But  these  regu- 
lations would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had 
not  the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of 
the  civil  power.     A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of 
the  capitol  could  still  summon  to  the  standard  above 
twenty  thousand  volunteers;  the  support  of  the  tri- 
bune and  the  laws  required  a  more  regular  and  per- 
manent force.     In  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a  ves- 
sel was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce  ;  a 
standing  militia  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse 
and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,  and 
paid  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city  :  and  the 
spirit  of  a  commonwealth   may  be  traced   in  the 
grateful  allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or  pounds, 
to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.    For  the  maintenance  ef  the 
public  defence,  for  the  establishment  of  granaries, 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  indigent  con- 
vents,  Rienzi  applied,  without   fear  of  sacrilege, 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber :  the  three 
branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  the 
customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins;0  and  scandalous  were  the 

would  give  us  a  population  of  25,000,  the  latter  of  2.50,000,  families  ; 
and  I  much  fear,  that  the  former  is  more  consistent  with  the  decay  of 
Rome  and  her  territory. 
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abuses,  if  in  four  or  live  months  the  amount  of  the 
salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by  his  judicious  economy. 
After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and  finances  of  the 
republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from  their 
solitary  independence  ;  required  their  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  capitol  ;  and  imposed  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  of  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.  Apprehensive 
for  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons  returned 
to  their  houses  at  Rome  in  the  garb  of  simple  and 
peaceful  citizens  :  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Sa- 
velli  and  Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the 
tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon  whom 
they  had  so  often  derided,  and  their  disgrace  was 
aggravated  by  the  indignation  which  they  vainly 
struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was  succes- 
sively pronounced  by  the  several  orders  of  society, 
the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  the  judges  and  notaries, 
the  merchants  and  artizans,  and  the  gradual  descent 
was  marked  by  the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal. 
They  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  republic  and 
the  church,  whose  interest  was  artfully  united  by 
the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvietto, 
the  pope's  vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Rienzi,  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  a  rebellious  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  Clement  the  sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its 
fall,  affected  to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud 
the  merits,  and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty 
servant.  The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tri- 
bune, was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  for  the  purity 
of  the  faith  ;  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a  super- 
natural mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  enforced  by 
a  heavy  forfeiture  the  annual  duty  of  confession  and 
communion  ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  faithful  people."1 
Freedom  and  Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and 
t WTndmln  re!  effect  of  a  single  mind  been  more  re- 
public, markably  felt  than  in  the  sudden, 
though  transient,  reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune 
Rienzi.  A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  to  the 
discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent:  patient  to  hear, 
swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal 
was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger  ;  nor 
could  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the 
church,  protect  the  offenderor  his  accomplices.  The 
privileged  houses,  the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome, 
on  which  no  officer  of  justice  would  presume  to 
trespass,  were  abolished  ;  and  he  applied  the  timber 
and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of 
tne  capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Colonna 
was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame 
of  rx-ing  desirous,  and  of  being  unable,  to  protect 
a  criminal.  A  mole,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been 
Stolen  near  Capranica;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini 
family  was  condemned    to  restore  the  damage,  and 

I  Horaemias,  p.  308.  apud  do  Ceryeau,  Mist  de  Rienzi,  p.  104.    The 
iribniiiiiau  laws  may  be  fraud  in  tne  Roman  historian  (whom 
for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Portiflocca,  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

*  (■'.  •  n  icea,  I.  ii.  e.  II.    Prom  the  account  ot  this  shipwreck,  we 

learn  mik  rirenmstanrea  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.     I 

The  ship  v».t.  Imilt  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  porte  of  Marseille* 

1  of  Nantes  and  the  isle  of  CEnaria, 


to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his 
negligence  in  guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were 
the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their 
lands  or  houses  :  and,  either  from  accident  or  design, 
the  same  impartial  rigour  was  exercised  against  the 
heads  of  the  adverse  factions.  Peter  Agapet  Co- 
lonna, who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was 
arrested  in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt;  and  justice 
was  appeased  by  the  tardy  execution  of  Martin 
Ursini,  who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence  and 
rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber. e  His  name,  the  purple  of  two 
cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mor- 
tal disease,  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  tri- 
bune, who  had  chosen  his  victim.  The  public  offi- 
cers dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed  : 
his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory  :  the  bell  of  the 
capitol  convened  the  people :  stript  of  his  mantle, 
on  his  knees,  with  bis  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  ;  and  after  a  brief 
confession  Ursini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows.  After 
such  an  example,  none  who  were  conscious  of  guilt 
could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  of  the  wicked, 
the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the  city 
and  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  the  his- 
torian) the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no 
longer  infested  with  robbers  ;  the  oxen  began  to 
plough  ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctuaries  ;  the 
roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  travellers  ; 
trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the 
markets  ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed 
without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon 
as  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  secure, 
the  labours  and  rewards  of  industry  spontaneously 
revive:  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  chris- 
tian world  ;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  tribune 
were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  in- The  tribune  is  re- 
spired Rienzi  with  a  vast,  and  perhaps  spewed  in  Italy, 
visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a 
great  federative  republic,  of  which  Rome  should 
be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free  cities 
and  princes  the  members  and  associates.  His  pen 
was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue  ;  and  his 
numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty 
messengers.  On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their 
hand,  they  traversed  the  forests  and  mountains  ; 
enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states,  the  sacred  se- 
curity of  ambassadors  ;  and  reported,  in  the  style 
of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their 
passage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who 
implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertak- 
ing. Could  passion  have  listened  to  reason,  could 
private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  supreme  tribunal  and  confederate  union  of  the 
Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their  intestine 

less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa,  .'i.  The  navigation  from 
Marseilles  W8S  a  coasting  Voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where 
they  !■»,!;  shelter  in  a  storm;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current,  un- 
fortunately ran  on  a  shoal:  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  mariners  escap- 
ed. 4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue  of 
Provi  ii"-  for  the  royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  cinnamon, 
and  bales  of  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins;   a  rich  prize. 
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discoid,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  barbarians 
of  the  north.  But  the  propitious  season  had 
elapsed  ;  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia, 
and  many  inferior  cities,  offered  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian 
author  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them,  however, 
and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received 
the  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers  :  they  were 
followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  and  re- 
publics ;  and  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  oc- 
casions of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low-born  notary 
could  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a 
sovereign/  The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his 
reign  was  an  appeal  to  his  justice  from  Lewis  king 
of  Hungary,  who  complained,  that  his  brother,  and 
her  husband,  had  been  perfidiously  strangled  by 
Jane  queen  of  Naples  ;s  her  guilt  or  innocence  was 
pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome  ;  but  after  hearing 
the  advocates,11  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty 
and  invidious  cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by 
the  sword  of  the  Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
more  especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the 
theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch 
and  celebrated  by  had  been  the  private  friend,  perhaps 
Petrarch.  the  secret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi :  his 
writings  breathe  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  joy  ;  and  all  respect  for  the  pope,  all  gratitude 
for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  poet-laureat  of  the  Capitol 
maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,  and  mingles 
with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the  most  lofty 
hopes  of  the  permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the 
republic.1 
His  vices  and  While  Petrarch  indulged  these  pro- 
fuiiies.  phetic  visions,  the  Roman  hero  was 
fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power  ; 
and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  course,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  light 
and  obscurity.  More  eloquent  than  judicious,  more 
enterprising  than  resolute,  the  faculties  of  Rienzi 
were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding  reason  : 
he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of 
hope  and  fear  ;  and  prudence,  which  could  not  have 
erected,  did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.  In 
the  blaze  of  prosperity,  his  virtues  were  insensibly 
tinctured  with    the   adjacent   vices;    justice    with 

f  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  remem- 
bered his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  on  his  throne, 
(see  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27 — 34.  from  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
Whitelock,  Waller,  &c.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and  power  will 
sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

g  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew, 
in  Giannone,  (torn.  iii.  I.  xxiii.  p.  220  —  229.)  and  the  life  of  Petrarch. 
(Memoires,  torn.  ii.  p.  143—148.  245—250.  375—379.  notes,  p.  21—37.) 
The  Abbe  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

h  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane,  could  add  nothing  to  the 
logical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna  !  innrdinita 
vita  prspcedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  regno,  neglecta,  vindicta,  vir  aller 
susceptus,  et  excusatio  subsequens,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fuisse  par- 
ticipem  et  consortem.  Jane  of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  have  a 
singular  conformity. 

i  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  deCapessenda  Republics,  from  Petrarch 
to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (Opp.  p.  535—540.)  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or  pasto- 
ral, a  perpetual  and  obscure  allesory. 

k  In  his  Roman  Questions,  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  i.  p.  505,  506. 
edit.  Graec.  Hen.  Steph.)  states,  on  the  most  constitutional  principles, 
the  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  properly  not  magistrates, 


cruelty,  liberality  with  profusion,  and  the  desire  of 
fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.  He 
might  have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so 
strong  and  sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not 
distinguished  in  style,  habit,  or  appearance,  from 
an  ordinary  plebeian  ;k  and  that  as  often  as  they 
visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or  beadle, 
attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read 
the  sonorous  titles  and  epithets  of  their  successor, 
"  Nicholas,  severe  and  merciful;  deliverer 
of  Rome  ;  defender  of  Italy  ;'  friend  of  man- 
kind, AND  OF  LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE;  TRI- 
BUNE august  :"  his  theatrical  pageants  had  pre- 
pared the  revolution  ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury 
and  pride,  the  political  maxim  of  speaking  to  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  of  the  multitude. 
From  nature  he  had  rceeived  the  gift  of  an  hand- 
some person,"1  till  it  was  swelled  and  disfigured  by 
intemperance  ;  and  his  propensity  to  laughter  was 
corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation  of 
gravity  and  sternness.  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on 
public  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured  robe  of  velvet 
or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered  with  gold  : 
the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a  globe 
and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment 
of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religi- 
ous processions  through  the  city,  he  rode  on  a  white 
steed,  the  symbol  of  royalty  :  the  great  banner  of  the 
republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  with 
an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head  ;  a 
shower  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among  the 
populace  ;  fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed 
his  person  ;  a  troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march  ; 
and  their  tymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massy 
silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chi-  The  pomp  of  his 
valry  n  betrayed  the  meanness  of  his  a"S?*3**' 
birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  August  i. 
his  office  ;  and  the  equestrian  tribune  was  not  less 
odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  deserted.  All  that  yet  remained 
of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or  art,  was  exhausted  on  that 
solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  procession  from  the 
capitol  to  the  Lateran  ;  the  tediousness  of  the  way 
was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under 

but  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their  duty  and  interest  6fxotova6a.t 
trxnMaTi»  Kal  so\f/  Kat  dianrl  rod  £7rnvyxuvovcrt  Twv  7ro\na)v  .  .  Kurui- 
TTureiatiai  Set  (a  saying  of  C.  Curio)  Kcti  {Uq  cre/jvov  etvat  Tt;  dnMaPXu>" 
oxi/et  ....  o<r(i>  <3e  ijluWov  eKTinreivovrai  to)  criu/iu-n,  toctoutci  /AaAAov 
avZerai  -zr\  &vva/j.ei,  &c.  Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  himself,  were  incapable 
perhaps  of  reading  a  Greek  philosopher  ;  but  they  might  have  imbibed 
the  same  modest  doctrines  from  their  favourite  Latins,  Livy  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus. 

1  I  could  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  though  barbarous,  title 
of  Zelator  Italia?,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

m  Era  bell'  humno.  (1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  399.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  riso 
sarcastiro  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS.  from 
which  Muratori  has  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reign,  when  he  is 
painted  almost  asa  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna  triotifale, 
a  modo  de  uno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino,  (I.  iii.  c.  18.  p.  523.) 

n  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
In  the  year  1327,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  Ursini,  the  usual  balance, 
were  created  knights  by  the  Roman  people:  their  bath  was  of  rose- 
water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and  they  were 
served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  capitol,  by  the.  twenty-eight 
luoni  huomini.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert  king  of  Naples 
the  sword  of  chivalry.  (Hist.  Rom.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  259.) 
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their  various  banners  ;  the  Roman  ladies  attended 
his  wife ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might 
loudly  applaud,  or  secretly  deride,  the  novelty  of 
the  pomp.  In  the  evening:,  when  they  had  reached 
the  church  and  palace  of  Constantine,  he  thanked 
and  dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the 
hands  of  a  venerable  knight  he  received  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a 
previous  ceremony  ;  but  in  no  step  of  his  life  did 
Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constan- 
tine (a  foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his 
leprosy  by  pope  Sylvester.0  With  equal  presump- 
tion the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts  of  the  baptistery  ;  and  the  failure 
of  his  state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his 
approaching  downfal.  At  the  hour  of  worship,  he 
showed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majes- 
tic attitude,  with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and 
gilt  spurs  ;  but  the  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by 
his  levity  and  insolence.  Rising  from  his  throne, 
and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice  :  "  We  summon  to  our  tri- 
bunal pope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to  reside 
in  his  diocese  of  Rome  :  we  also  summon  the  sacred 
college  of  cardinals.?  We  again  summon  the  two 
pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia  and  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria, who  style  themselves  emperors:  we  likewise 
summon  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us 
on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful 
sovereigns  of  the  empire."0  Unsheathing  his  maiden 
sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  de- 
claration, "  And  this  too  is  mine !"  The  pope's 
vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check  this 
career  of  folly;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced 
by  martial  music  ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
the  assembly,  he  consented  to  dine  with  his  brother 
tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A  banquet,  such  as  the 
Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the  Romans. 
The  apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts  of  the  Latcran 
were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex, 
and  every  condition  ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from 
the  nostrils  of  Constantine's  brazen  horse;  no  com- 
plaint, exceptof  thescarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard  ; 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was  curbed 
by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subsequent 
day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of 
Rienzi  p  seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals 
were  successively  placed  on  his  head  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Roman  clergy  ;  they  represented  the 

o  All  partis  believed  in  the  lepras;  anil  bath  of  Constantine,  (Pe- 
trarch, Kpist.  Famil.  vi.  2.)  and  Rienzi  justified   his  own   conduct    liy 
observing  In  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  rate  which  had  been  med  by 
eoatd   not  \»:  profaned   by  a  pious  christian.     Vet  tbii  crime 
lied    in    Ltw    bull   of    excommunication.   (Ilocvruiius,  apud    de 
p.  180,  ISO.] 
p  Tin.  verbal   mormon*  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  which  reaU  on  the 
•    :i  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  ia disputed  by  the 
biographer  of   Petrarch,   [torn,   ii    not.   p,   70—70.)  with   argument* 
rattier  M  decency  than  of  weight.     The  court  of  Avignon  might  not 
choose  to  agitate  this  delicate  question, 


and  coronation. 


seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  still  professed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  tribunes. 
These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or 
flatter  the  people  ;  and  their  own  vanity  was  grati- 
fied in  the  vanity  of  their  leader.  But  in  his  private 
life  he  soon  deviated  from  the  strict  rule  of  frugality 
and  abstinence  :  and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed 
by  the  splendour  of  their  nobles,  were  provoked  by 
the  luxury  of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son,  his 
uncle,  (a  barber  in  name  and  profession,)  exposed 
the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and  princely  ex- 
pense :  and  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi 
degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  Fear  au<J  hatre(, 

or  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  humilia-  of  th-e  nobles  of 
.  »     .  *  t.  •-.  Rome. 

tion  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  "  Bare- 
headed, their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they 
stood  with  downcast  looks  in  the  presence  of  the 
tribune  ;  and  they  trembled,  good  God,  how  they 
trembled  !"s  As  long  as  the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that 
of  justice  and  their  country,  their  conscience  forced 
them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest 
provoked  them  to  hate:  his  extravagant  conduct 
soon  forfeited  their  hatred  by  contempt;  and  they 
conceived  the  hope  of  subverting  a  power  which 
was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  confi- 
dence. The  old  animosity  of  the  Colonna  and 
Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  com- 
mon disgrace  :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and 
perhaps  their  designs  ;  an  assassin  was  seized  and 
tortured  ;  he  accused  the  nobles  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Rienzi  deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions 
and  maxims  of  a  tyrant.  On  the  same  day,  under 
various  pretences,  he  invited  to  the  capitol  his  prin- 
cipal enemies,  among  whom  were  five  members  of 
the  Ursini  and  three  of  the  Colonna  name.  But 
instead  of  a  council  or  a  banquet,  they  found  them- 
selves prisoners  under  the  sword  of  despotism  or 
justice ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  or 
guilt  might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehensions 
of  danger.  At  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  the 
people  assembled  ;  they  were  arraigned  for  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  tribune's  life ;  and  though  some 
might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a  hand, 
nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the 
nobility  from  their  impending  doom.  Their  appa- 
rent boldness  was  prompted  by  despair ;  they  passed 
in  separate  chambers  a  sleepless  and  painful  night; 
and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colonna,  striking 
against  the  door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly  urged  his 
guards  to  deliver  him,  by  a  speedy  death,  from  such 
ignominious  servitude.  Tn  the  morning  they  under- 
stood their  sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bell.     The  great  hall  of  the 

q  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom 
and  lolly,  is  extant  in  Hoctemius.  (Cerceau,  p.  163—166.) 

r  It  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlooked 
this  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evi. 
dence,  and  the  testimony  of  Hocscmius,  and  even  of  Rienzi.  (Cerceau, 
p.  167—170.  22ft) 

■  I'uoi  se  faceva  stare  denante  a  se,  mentre  sedeva,  li  baroni  tutti 
in  piedi  ritti  co  I"  vraccia  piecate,  e  ro  li  rapucci  tratti.  Deh  comn 
■lavaoo  paurosi  I  (Hist,  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  430.)    Be  saw  them,  and 

we  Kl    them. 
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capitol  had  been  decorated  for  the  bloody  scene 
with  red  and  white  hangings ;  the  countenance  of 
the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of 
the  executioners  were  unsheathed ;  and  the  barons 
were  interrupted  in  their  dying  speeches  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  But  in  this  decisive  moment, 
Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  apprehensive  than 
his  captives:  he  dreaded  the  splendour  of  their 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of 
the  people,  the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and,  after 
rashly  offering  a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed 
that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  for- 
given. His  elaborate  oration  was  that  of  a  christian 
and  a  suppliant ;  and,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the 
commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future 
service  he  pledged  his  faith  and  authority.  "  If 
you  are  spared,"  said  the  tribune,  "  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to  support  the 
good  estate  with  your  lives  and  fortunes."  Asto- 
nished by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads  ;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeat- 
ed the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret, 
and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest, 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  abso- 
lution :  they  received  the  communion  with  the  tri- 
bune, assisted  at  the  banquet,  followed  the  proces- 
sion ;  and,  after  every  spiritual  and  temporal  sign 
of  reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  the  new  honours  and  titles 
of  generals,  consuls,  and  patricians.1 
They  oppose  Ri-  During  some  weeks  they  were  check- 
enzi  in  arms.  e(i  by  the  memory  of  their  danger, 
rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from 
the  city,  erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
The  fortifications  of  the  castle  were  instantly  re- 
stored ;  the  vassals  attended  their  lord  ;  the  outlaws 
armed  against  the  magistrate  ;  the  flocks  and  herds, 
the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  cala- 
mities which  his  government  had  taught  them  to 
forget.  In  the  camp,  Rienzi  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  rostrum  ;  and  he  neglected  the 
progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their  numbers  were 
strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy,  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even 
the  courage,  of  a  general :  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Romans  returned  without  honour  or  effect  from 
the  attack  of  Marino :  and  his  vengeance  was 
amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should 

t  The  original  letter,  in  which  Rienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of  the 
Colonna,  (Hocsemius,  apud  du  Cereeau,  p.  222—229.)  displays,  in 
genuine  colours,  the  mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman. 

u  Rienzi,  in  the  ahove-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St.  Martin  the 
tribune,  Boniface  VIII.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himself,  and  the  Ro- 
man people,  the  glory  of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  (I.  12.  C.  104.) 
describes  as  a  regular  battle.  The  disorderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  simple 
and  minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous  citizen,  (I.  ii. 
c.  34—37.) 

x  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family  of 
Stephen  the  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cergeau  with 
his  son.  That  family  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been  perpetu- 
4    M 


have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursini. 
The  belief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  opera- 
tions :  they  were  invited  by  their  secret  adherents  ; 
and  the  barons  attempted,  with  four  thousand  foot 
and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter  Rome  by  force 
or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion :  the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open  ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  they  sounded  a  retreat.  The  two  first 
divisions  had  passed  along  the  walls,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  free  entrance  tempted  the  headstrong 
valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear;  and  after  a  suc- 
cessful skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massa- 
cred without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman 
people.  Stephen  Colonna  the  younger,  Defeat  and 
the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  as-  jjjj*  of  tlie  Co* 
cribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  pre-  NoT-  20 
ceded  or  accompanied  in  death  by  his  son  John,  a 
gallant  youth,  by  his  brother  Peter,  who  might 
regret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church,  by  a 
nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of 
the  Colonna  race  ;  and  the  number  of  seven,  the 
seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of  the  deplorable 
parent,  of  the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the 
hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.  The  vision  and 
prophecies  of  St.  Martin  and  pope  Boniface  had 
been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops  :u  he 
displayed,  at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a 
hero :  but  he  forgot  the  maxims  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of  civil  war. 
The  conqueror  ascended  the  capitol ;  deposited  his 
crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted  with 
some  truth,  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear,  which  neither 
pope  nor  emperor  had  been  able  to  amputate.1  His 
base  and  implacable  revenge  denied  the  honours  of 
burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonna,  which  he 
threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest  male- 
factors, were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of 
their  name  and  family."  The  people  sympathized  in 
their  grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested 
the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where 
these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.  It  was  on  that 
fatal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour 
of  knighthood  :  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplished 
by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of  the 
guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution 
from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with 
patrician  blood.2 

A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  F.,,|  aml  fliKht 
Colonna,  the  delay  of  a  single  month,    °f.  tlie   tribune 

'■>=>'     Rienzi, 

which   elapsed   between  the  triumph     A.  D.  1347, 

Dec   IS 

and  exile  of  Rienzi.     In  the  pride  of 

ated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of  which  I  have  not  a  very  accurate 
knowledge.  Circumspice  (says  Petrarch)  familiae  tuae  statum,  Colum- 
niensium  domos :  solito  pauciores  habeat  columnas.  Quid  ad  rem* 
modo  fundamentum  stabile,  snlidumq;  permanent. 

y  The  convent  of  St.  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected 
by  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  embraced 
a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1318,  were  twelve  in  number.  The 
others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  degree, 
and  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  small  number  and  close  alli- 
ances of  the  noble  families  of  Rome.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  i. 
p.  110.  torn.  ii.  p.  401.) 

z  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation.  (Fam.  1. 
vii.  epist.  13".  p.  682,  683.)     The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot.     Nulla 
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victory,  he  forfeited  what  yet  remained  of  his  civil 
virtues,  without  acquiring  the  fame  of  military 
prowess.  A  free  and  vigorous  opposition  was 
formed  in  the  city;  and  when  the  tribune  pro- 
posed in  the  public  council a  to  impose  a  new 
tax.  and  to  regulate  the  government  of  Perugia, 
thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his  measures  ; 
repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  forcible 
exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his 
cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the  most 
respectable  citizens.  The  pope  and  the  sacred 
college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  specious 
professions;  they  were  justly  ofTended  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to 
Italy,  and  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two  per- 
sonal interviews,  he  fulminated  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication, in  which  the  tribune  is  degraded  from 
his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion, 
sacrilege,  and  heresy.6  The  surviving  barons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance; 
their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in  the 
service  of  the  church  ;  but  as  the  fate  of  the  Colonna 
was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  private 
adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution. 
John  Pepin,  count  of  Minorbinoc  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or 
bis  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Petrarch, 
by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced 
himself  into  Rome;  barricaded  the  quarter  of  the 
Colonna;  and  found  the  enterprise  as  easy  as  it 
had  seemed  impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the 
bell  of  the  capitol  incessantly  tolled  ;  but,  instead 
of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sound,  the  people 
were  silent  and  inactive;  and  the  pusillanimous 
Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with  sighs  and 
tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  palace  of  the 
republic. 

Revolutions   of       Without  drawing  his  sword,  count 
Home,         Pepin  restored  the  aristocracy  of  the 

AD.  1347-1354.     .    '      .  J 

church  ;    three  senators  were  chosen, 

and  the  legate  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his 
two  colleagues  from  the  rival  families  of  Colonna 
and  Ursini.  The  acts  of  the  tribune  were  abolished, 
his  head  was  proscribed  ;  yet  such  was  the  terror  of 
his  name,  that  the  barons  hesitated  three  days,  be- 
fore they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city,  and 
Rienzi  was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after 
labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive  the  affection  and 
courage  of  the   Romans.     The  vision  of  freedom 

toto  orbe  principum  familia  carior  ;  carior  tamen  rcspublica,  carior 
Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  rends  traces  aux  Dieux  de  n'etrc  pas  Romain. 

»  This  council  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  Pollittore, 
a  eootMDporarjP  writer,  who  has  preferred  loflM  curious  and  original 
beta,  R*r.  luhcarum,  torn,  xxv.c.  31,  (>   798—804. 

k  The  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  VI.  against  Rienzi,  are  translated 
by  the  P.  du  CfTCWII  lp.  190,  232.1  from  Ihe  Kcclesiastical  AnnaK  of 
Odencus  Itaynaldus,  'A.  D.  1347,  No.  IV  17.  21,  Ace.)  who  found  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  Matteo  Villani  devril>es  the  origin,  character,  and  death  of  thin 
eonnt  of  Minorlnno,  a  mm  da  natura  inconstante  c  seriza  fede,  whose 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  wan  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoil* 


and  empire  had  vanished  :  their  fallen  spirit  would 
have  acquiesced  in  servitude,  had  it  been  smoothed 
by  tranquillity  and  order :  and  it  was  scarcely  ob- 
served, that  the  new  senators  derived  their  authority 
from  the  Apostolic  See  ;  that  four  cardinals  were 
appointed  to  reform,  with  dictatorial  power,  the 
state  of  the  republic.  Rome  was  again  agitated  by 
the  bloody  feuds  of  the  barons,  who  detested  each 
other,  and  despised  the  commons:  their  hostile 
fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose, 
and  were  again  demolished  ;  and  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens, a  flock  of  sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the 
Florentine  historian,  by  these  rapacious  wolves. 
But  when  their  pride  and  avarice  had  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  repub- 
lic :  the  bell  of  the  capitol  was  again  tolled, 
the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an 
unarmed  multitude;  and  of  the  two  senators, 
Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  successively 
occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baroncelli. 
The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to  the  times  ; 
and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with  a  fair 
reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of 
rural  life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baron- 
celli was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spirit:  he  spoke 
the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  tyrants;  his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death, 
and  his  own  death  was  the  reward  of  his  cruelties. 
Amidst  the  public  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi 
were  forgotten ;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  good  estate.d 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  Adventures  of 
first  deliverer  was  again  restored  to  his  Rienzi. 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim, 
he  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  implored 
the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Naples, 
tempted  the  ambition  of  every  bold  adventurer, 
mingled  at  Rome  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  jubilee, 
lay  concealed  among  the  hermits  of  the  Apennine, 
and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible,  his  name 
was  yet  formidable ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  court 
of  Avignon  supposes,  and  even  magnifies,  his  per- 
sonal merit.  The  emperor  Charles  the  fourth  gave 
audience  to  a  stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  him- 
self as  the  tribune  of  the  republic;  and  astonished 
an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  patriot  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet, 
the  downfal  of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.e    Whatever  had  been  his  hopes,  Rienzi 

of  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  (1.  vii.  c.  102,  103.)  See  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  torn.  ii.  p.  149—151. 

<i  The  trouble!  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Rienzi, 
are  related  by  Matteo  Villani,(l.  ii.e.  47.  I.  iii.  c.  3.").  57,  78.)  and  Thomas 
Fortifiocca.  (I.  iii.  r.—  4.)  I  have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary 
characters,  who  imitated  the  original  tribune. 

••  TlteM  visions,  of  which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Rienzi  seem 
alike  ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  Pollistore,  a  Domi- 
nican mouisitnr  (Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xxv.  c.  30.  p.  819.)  Had  the  tribune 
taught,  that  Chiist  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  GhOtt,  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  pope  would  he  abolished,  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  heresy 
and  treason,  without  offending  the  Roman  people. 
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found  himself  a  captive  ;  but  he  supported  a  cha- 
racter of  independence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed,  as 
his  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had 
been  cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekin- 
dled by  the  sufferings  and  the  presence,  of  his  friend ; 
and  he  boldly  complains  of  the  times,  in  which  the 
saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  emperor  into 
the  hands  of  her  bishop.     Rienzi  was 

A  prisoner  at  r 

Avignon,  transported  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody, 
from  Prague  to  Avignon  :  his  entrance 
into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefactor  ;  in  his  prison 
he  was  chained  by  the  leg  ;  and  four  cardinals  were 
named  to  inquire  into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  re- 
bellion. But  his  trial  and  condemnation  would 
have  involved  some  questions,  which  it  was  more 
prudent  to  leave  under  the  veil  of  mystery :  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes  ;  the  duty  of  resi- 
dence ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning  pontiff 
well  deserved  the  appellation  of  Clement:  the 
strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the 
captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem ;  and  Petrarch 
believes  that  he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and 
sacred  character  of  a  poet.f  Rienzi  was  indulged  with 
an  easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  books  ;  and  in  the 
assiduous  study  of  Livy  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the 
cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 
Rienzi,  senator     Tue  succeeding  pontificate  of  Inno- 

of  Rome,     cent  the  sixth  opened  a  new  prospect 

A.  D.  1354.        „,.,,.  V  ,  f 

ot  his  deliverance  and  restoration ; 
and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that  the 
successful  rebel  could  alone  appease  and  reform 
the  anarchy  of  the  metropolis.  After  a  solemn 
profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  tribune  was  sent 
into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  senator ;  but  the  death 
of  Baroncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the  use  of 
his  mission  ;  and  the  legate,  cardinal  Albornoz,? 
a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him  with  reluct- 
ance, and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  perilous 
experiment.  His  first  reception  was  equal  to  his 
wishes :  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  public  festi- 
val ;  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the 
laws  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sun- 
shine was  soon  clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those 
of  the  people  :  in  the  capitol,  he  might  often  regret 
the  prison  of  Avignon  ;  and  after  a  second  adminis- 
tration of  four  months,  Rienzi  was  massacred  in  a 
tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Roman 
barons.  In  the  society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians, he  is  said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  cruelty :  adversity  had  chilled 
his  enthusiasm,  without  fortifying  his  reason  or 
virtue ;  and  that  youthful  hope,  that  lively  assurance, 
which  is  the  pledge  of  success,  was  now  succeeded 
by  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and  despair.    The 

f  The  astonishment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch  is  a  proof,  if  not  of 
the  truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The  Abbe 
de  Sade  (Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  242.)  quotes  the  sixth  epistle  of  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.  which  he  con- 
sulted, and  not  of  the  ordinary  Basil  edition,  (p.  920.) 

g  jEffidius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  Tole- 
do, and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  1353—1367.)  restored,  by  his 
arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  has 
been  separately  written  by  Sepulveda ;  but  Dryden  could  not  reasou- 
4    M   2 


tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the 
choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  Romans :  the  senator 
was  the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court ;    and 
while  he  was   suspected   by   the   people,    he   was 
abandoned   by  the   prince.     The  legate   Albornoz, 
who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin,  inflexibly  refused 
all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful  subject 
could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of 
the  apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax 
was  the  signal  of  clamour  and  sedition.     Even  his 
justice  was  tainted   with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
selfish  cruelty:  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been 
assisted,  the  magistrate  too   much  forgot,  or  too 
much  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor." 
A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  patience 
of  the  city  :   the  Colonna  maintained  their  hostile 
station  at  Palestrina ;    and  his  mercenaries  soon 
despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  fear  were 
envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.     In  the  death  as 
in  the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were 
strangely  mingled.     When  the  capitol  was  invested 
by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted 
by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  sena- 
tor, waving  the  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself 
on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the  va- 
rious passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the 
republic  must  either  stand  or  fall.     His  oration  was 
interrupted  by  a  volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ; 
and  after  an  arrow  had   transpierced  his  hand,  he 
sunk  into  abject  despair,  and   fled  weeping  to  the 
inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let  down  by  a 
sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.     Destitute 
of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening:  the 
doors  of  the  capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and 
fire  ;  and  while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in 
a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to 
the  platform  of  the  palace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his 
judgments  and  executions.     A  whole  hour,  without 
voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude  half 
naked  and  half  dead  ;    their  rage  was  hushed  into 
curiosity  and  wonder:    the  last  feelings  of    reve- 
rence and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour  ; 
and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a  •■ 

bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger  a.  d.  1354. 
in  his  breast.  He  fell  senseless  with  ep  " 
the  first  stroke ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies 
inflicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  senator's  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
flames.  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  but  in  a  long 
period  of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi 
has  often  been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  the  last  of  the  Roman  patriots.' 

ably  suppose,  that  his  name,  or  that  of  Wolsey,  had  reached  the  earsof 
the  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian. 

h  From  Matteo  Villani  and  Fortifiocca,  the  P.  du  Cerc/eau  (p.  344— 
394.)  has  extracted  the  life  and  death  of  the  chevalier  Montreal,  the  life 
of  a  robber  and  the  death  of  a  hero.  At  the  head  of  a  free  company, 
the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  formidable  :  he  had 
monev  in  all  the  banks,  60,000  ducats  in  Padua  alone. 

i  The  exile,  second  government,  and  death  of  Rienzi,  are  minutely 
related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  friend  nor 
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Petrarch  invites        The  fust  and  most  generous  wish  of 
and  upbraids        Petrarch  was  the  restoration  of  a  free 

tne  emperor  , 

Charles  iv.         republic  ;  but  after  the  exile  and  death 
January—       of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes 
Mav-  from  the  tribune,  to  the   king:,  of  the 

Romans.  The  capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Rienzi.  when  Charles  the  fourth  descended  from 
the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  imperial  crowns. 
In  his  passage  through  Milan  he  received  the  visit, 
and  repaid  the  flattery,  of  the  poet-laureat ;  ac- 
cepted a  medal  of  Augustus  ;  and  promised,  with- 
out a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
monarchy.  A  false  application  of  the  names  and 
maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  he  could  not 
overlook  the  difference  of  times  and  characters;  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  the  first  Cassars  and 
a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  German 
aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory 
and  her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation  ;  and  his  shameful  retreat 
was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bard.k 
,.  ..  „  After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire, 

He  solicits  the  J  .        ' 

popes  of  Av^-     his  third  and  more  humble  wish,  was 

non  to  fix  their  .,      .        ,        ,        ,      ...   ,  .     „      , 

residence  at  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  hock ; 
to  recall  the  Roman  bishop  to  his  an- 
cient and  peculiar  diocese.  In  the  fervour  of 
youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  address- 
ed his  exhortations  to  five  successive  popes,  and 
his  eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  language.1 
The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  pre- 
ferred the  country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and 
garden  of  the  world.  Amidst  her  domestic  factions, 
she  was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art 
and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the 
difference  could  scarcely  support  the  epithet  of 
barbarous,  which  he  promiscuously  bestows  on  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic 
Babylon,  the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the 
object  of  his  hatred  and  contempt ;  but  he  forgets 
that  her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  adhere 
to  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  con- 
fesses, that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  the  bishop 
of  the  universal  church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  apostle  had 
fixed  his  everlasting  throne:  and  while  every  city  in 
the  christian  world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the 
metropolis  alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the 

liia  enemy,  (L  i i ■  -  c.  12—  26.)     Petrarch,  who  loved  the  tribune,  was 
indifferent  to  this  fate  of  the  aenatur. 

k  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  F'etrarrh  are  agreeably  de- 
■eribed  in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer;  (Memoires,  torn. 
in.  p.  375—413.)  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  wound,  was  the  corona- 
tion .,f  Zanubi  the  poet  llllMlf,  by  Charles  IV. 

m  his  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  application  of  Fe- 
trarrh  .mil  Home  to  Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1334.  (Memoires,  torn, 
i.  p.  381—966.)  to  Clement  VI.  in  1342.  (torn.  ii.  p.  4.5-47.)  and  to 
Urban  V.  in  1380,  (torn.  iii.  p.  o77— 691.;  his  praise,  (p.  711—  715.)  and 
excuse,  p.  772  ,  Oi  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  II is  angry  controversy  on 
the  respective  merits  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  found.  (Opp.  p. 
1068—1086.) 


removal  of  the  holy  see,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  their  altars  and  their  saints, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay  ;  and  Rome 
was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate 
matron,  as  if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  re- 
claimed by  the  homely  portrait  of  the  age  and  infir- 
mities of  his  weeping  spouse."1  But  the  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  seven  hills,  would  be  dispelled  by  the 
presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign  :  eternal  fame, 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy, 
would  be  the  recompence  of  the  pope  who  should 
dare  to  embrace  this  generous  resolution.  Of  the 
five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted,  the  three  first,  John  the 
twenty-second,  Benedict  the  twelfth,  and  Clement 
the  sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  orator  ;  but  the  memorable  change  which 
had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  fifth,  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Gregory  the  eleventh.  The  execu- 
tion of  their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  A  king  of  France 
who  has  deserved  the  epithet  of  wise,  was  unwilling 
to  release  them  from  a  local  dependence :  the  car- 
dinals, for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached 
to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate,  of  Avignon ; 
to  their  stately  palaces  ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of 
Burgundy.  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was 
foreign  or  hostile;  and  they  reluctantly  ban  v. 
embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  October  is7" 
been  sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of  A.  D.  1370. 
the  Saracens.  Urban  the  fifth  resided 
three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour: 
his  sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thou- 
sand horse  ;  and  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of 
Naples,  and  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west,  de- 
voutly saluted  their  common  father  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italians 
was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation.  Some 
reasons  of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  im- 
patience or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled 
Urban  to  France  ;  and  the  approaching  election 
was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  powers  of  heaven  were  interested  in  their 
cause  :  Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim, 
disapproved  the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of 
Urban  the  fifth  :  the  migration  of  Gregory  the 
eleventh  was  encouraged  by  St.  Ca-  Final  return  of 
therine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  of  Christ  A?D.r?377." 
and  ambassadress  of  the  Florentines  ;  Jal>-  17- 
and  the  popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  hu- 
man credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these 
visionary  females."  Yet  those  celestial  admonitions 
were  supported  by  some  arguments  of  temporal 
policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been  invaded 

m  Squalida  scd  qnouiam  facies,  neglectaqne  cultu 
Cx-saries  ;   multisqiie  inalis  lassala  senectus 
Eriptlit  solitary!  edigiem  :   vetus  accipe  nomen  ; 
Roma  vocor.  (Carm.  I.  2.  p.  77.) 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  Epistles 
to  Urban  V.  in  prose  are  more  simple  and  persuasive.  (Senilium,  1,  vii. 
p.  8 1 1  — 827.  I.  ix.  epist.  i.  p.  844— 854.) 

n  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or  St. 
Catherine,  the  last  of  which  might  furnish  some  amusing  stories.  Their 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is  attested  by  the  last  snleuin  words 
of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished   the  assistants,  ut  caverent   ah  ho- 

i Imim,  sive   viris,  sive  mulieribus,  sub  snecie  religionis   loqiientibtis 

viliouet  sni  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  fcc.  (ISaluz.  Not.  ad 
V  it.  Pap,  Avciiiotiensiuin,  torn.  i.  p.  1223.) 
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by  hostile  violence  :  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted  ransom  and  absolu- 
tion from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred  college; 
and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the 
people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy 
of  the  most  dangerous  import."  While  the  pope  was 
driven  from  Avignon,  he  was  strenuously  invited  to 
Rome.  The  senate  and  people  acknowledged  him 
as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the 
keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses  ; 
of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tiber.P  But  this 
loyal  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that 
they  could  no  longer  suffer  the  scandal  and  calamity 
of  his  absence  ;  and  that  his  obstinacy  would  finally 
provoke  them  to  revive  and  assert  the  primitive 
right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had 
been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple 
crown  q  from  the  clergy  and  people  :  "  I  am  a  citizen 
of  Rome,"r  replied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "  and 
my  first  law  is  the  voice  of  my  country. "s 

_    ,     ,  If  superstition  will  interpret  an  un- 

His  death, 

A.  D.  U78.  timely  death  ;l  if  the  merit  of  counsels 
be  judged  from  the  event ;  the  heavens 
may  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent 
reason  and  propriety.  Gregory  the  eleventh  did  not 
survive  above  fourteen  months  his  return  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  his  decease  was  followed  by  the  great  schism 
of  the  west,  which  distracted  the  Latin  church  above 
forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was  then  composed 
of  twenty-two  cardinals  :  six  of  these  had  remained 
at  Avignon  ;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form. 
Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the 

Election  of  Ur-  .  J 

ban  vi.  purple  ;  and  their  unanimous  votes  ac- 
p"  '  quiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a 
subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and 
learning,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under 
the  name  of  Urban  the  sixth.  The  epistle  of  the 
sacred  college  affirms  his  free  and  regular  election; 
which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost:  he  was  adorned,  invested,  and  crowned,  with 
the  customary  rites ;  his  temporal  authority  was 
obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world. 
During  several  weeks,  the  cardinals  attended  their 
new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  ;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted 
a  decent  escape  from  the  city.    But  as  soon  as  they 


o  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard,  (Chronique,  torn. 
i.  p.  230.)  and  in  the  life  of  du  Guesclin.  (Collection  Generate  des  Me- 
moires  His'oriques,  torn.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  107—113.)  As  early  as  the  year 
1361  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  freebooters, 
who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p. 
563-569.) 

p  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Odcricus  Raynaldus,  the  origi- 
nal treaty  which  was  signed  the  twenty-first  of  December  1376,  be- 
tween Gregory  XI.  and  the  Romans,  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  275.) 

q  The  first  crown  or  regnnm  (Ducauge,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  v  p.  702.) 
on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  em- 
blem not  only  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal,  kingdom.  The  three 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was 
introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  (Memoiressur  Petrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  258,  259.) 

r  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  1194,  1195.)  produces  the 
original  evidence  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  offerens, 
responds  se  civem  Romanum  esse,  et  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  vellent. 

s  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  aud  their  rerep- 


were  united  at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of 
security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask,  accused  their 
own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excommunicated  the 
apostate  and  antichrist  of  Rome,  and 

,     ,  ,        .  „  _.   .  Election   ofCle- 

proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert  ment  vil. 
of  Caneva,  Clement  the  seventh,  whom  ept"  2I' 
they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  right- 
ful vicar  of  Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an  involun- 
tary and  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  pro- 
bability and  fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the 
election  ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial 
jealousies,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they 
would  have  sacrificed  their  right  and  interest  to  a 
foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore  them 
to  their  native  country.  In  the  various,  and  often 
inconsistent,  narratives,"  the  shades  of  popular  vio- 
lence are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured  :  but  the 
licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  was  inflamed 
by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a 
second  emigration.  The  conclave  was  intimidated 
by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rebels  ;  the  bells  of  the  capitol  and 
St.  Peter's  rang  an  alarm  ;  "  Death,  or  an  Italian 
pope  !  "  was  the  universal  cry  ;  the  same  threat  was 
repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets  or  chiefs  of  the 
quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable  advice  ;  some 
preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  obstinate 
cardinals  ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  sub- 
ject, it  is  probable  that  they  would  never  have  de- 
parted alive  from  the  Vatican.  The  same  constraint 
imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the  eyes  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world  :  the  pride  and  cruelty  of 
Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable  danger ;  and 
they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who 
could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  his  breviary, 
while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  chamber  six  car- 
dinals groaning  on  the  rack.  His  inflexible  zeal, 
which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and  vice,  would 
have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of 
their  parishes  at  Rome  ;  and  had  he  not  fatally  de- 
layed a  new  promotion,  the  French  cardinals  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  minority  in  the 
sacred  college.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope 
of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church,   and  the  merits  of  their 


tion  by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  and 
Gregory  XI.  in  Baluze  (Vit.  Paparum  Avenioueusium,  torn.  i.  p.  363— 
486.)  and  Mnralori.  (Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610—712.) 
In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely,  though 
partially,  scrutinized  ;  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest,  which  de- 
cided the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his  notes,  so 
often  and  so  largely  appeals  from  a  MS.  volume  iu  the  Harlay  library, 
(p.  1281,  &c.) 

t  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  They  betray  the  instabi- 
lity of  their  faith.  Vet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Greeks,  ovoXDem  <j}t\ovaiv  anruOi'>i<TKei  i/eoc.  (Brunrk,  Poeta?  Gnornici,  p. 
231.)  See  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31.)  the  moral  and  pleasing  tale  of  the 
Argive  youths. 

u  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  M.  Lenfant 
has  abridged  and  compared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents  of 
Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loquacious,  and 
every  fact  and  word  in  the  original  Lives  of  Gregory  XL  and  Clement 
VII.  are  supported  in  the  intes  uf  their  editor  Baluze. 
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double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic  schools.1 
The  vanity  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  nation  de- 
termined the  court  and  clergy  of  France  .-v  The 
states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Arragon,  Castille, 
Navarre,  and  Scotland,  were  inclined  by  their  ex- 
ample and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement 
the  seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the 
thirteenth.  Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Portugal,  England  ,z  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  adhered  to  the  prior 
election  of  Urban  the  sixth,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  the  ninth.  Innocent  the  seventh,  and  Gre- 
gory the  twelfth. 

Great  schism  of        From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
the  west,         Rhone,  the  hostile  pontiffs  encounter- 

A.  L). 

137? — 1418.  ed  each  other  with  the  pen  and  the 
sword  :  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  society 
was  disturbed,  and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share 
of  the  mischiefs  of  which  they  may  be  arraigned  as 
the  primary  authors.a  They  had  vainly  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their 
poverty  with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  the  na- 
CaUmities  of  tions  ;  but  the  separation  of  France 
Rome.  ancj  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lu- 
crative devotion  ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated 
by  the  two  jubilees  which  were  crowded  into 
the  space  of  ten  years.  By  the  avocations  of  the 
schism,  by  foreign  arms,  and  popular  tumults,  Ur- 
ban the  sixth  and  his  three  successors  were  often 
compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  Colonna  and  Ursini  still  exercised  their 
deadly  feuds  :  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and 
abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic :  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force,  chastised 
their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger;  and,  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  de- 
puties of  the  people  were  perfidiously  murdered  and 
cast  into  the  street.  Since  the  invasion  of  Robert 
the  Norman,  the  Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic 
quarrels  without  the  dangerous  interposition  of  a 
stranger.  But  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an 
aspiring  neighbour,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  al- 
ternately supported  and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the 
people  :  by  the  former  he  was  declared  gonfalonier, 
or  general,  of  the  church,  while  the  latter  submitted 
to  his  choice  the  nomination  of  their  magistrates. 
Besieging  Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice  en- 
tered the  gates  as  a  barbarian  conqueror  ;  profaned 
the  altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  mer- 
chants, performed  his  devotions  at  St.  Peter's,  and 

i  Tli'-  ordinal  numl>ers  of  the  popes  seem  to  decide  the  question 
against  Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  who  are  boldly  stigmatized  as 
antipopes,  by  the  Italians,  while  the  trench  are  content  with  authori- 
ties and  reasons  to  plead  Ih'  CUM  of  doubt  and  toleration  (BalllZ.  ill 
Prref.it.,  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not  lingular,  that  mints,  visions, 
and  miracles,  ilionld  l>e  common  to  both  parties. 

r  Baluze  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p.  1271  —  1280.)  tojustify  the  pare 

and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  knit;  of  Prance  ;  he  refused  to  hear  the 

argument*  of  Oban,  but  were  not  the  Crbanists  equally  deaf  to  the 
reasons  of  Clement,  ice? 

i  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  III.  (Baluz. 
lit  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  563.)  displays  the  zeal  of  the  English  nation 
Sjprfnst  the    Clementine*.       Nor  was    their  zeal  confined  to  words:   the 

Bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade  of  80,000  bigots  beyoud  sea.  (Hume's 

History,  vol    in.  p.  .V7,  68.) 

»  Besides  the  general  historhins,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinus  Gentilis, 


left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  His 
arms  Mere  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay  of 
three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ; 
but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was  only 
his  premature  death  that  could  save  the  metropolis 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  the  ambitious  con- 
queror who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at  least  the 
powers,  of  king  of  Rome.b 

I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesi-  Negociations for 
astical  history  of  the  schism;  but  f*™****"*™, 
Rome,  the  object  of  these  last  chap-  1392—1407. 
ters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  disputed  succession 
of  her  sovereigns.  The  first  counsels  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  Christendom  arose  from  the  university 
of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose 
doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  Gallican 
church,  as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theolo- 
gical science.0  Prudently  waving  all  invidious  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute,  they 
proposerl,  as  a  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pre- 
tenders of  Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate  at 
the  same  time,  after  qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the 
adverse  factions  to  join  in  a  legitimate  election  ;  and 
that  the  nations  should  substracti  their  obedience, 
if  either  of  the  competitors  preferred  his  own  interest 
to  that  of  the  public.  At  each  vacancy,  these  phy- 
sicians of  the  church  deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  a 
hasty  choice  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  conclave  and  the 
ambition  of  its  members  were  deaf  to  reason  and 
entreaties  ;  and  whatsoever  promises  were  made,  the 
pope  could  never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  car- 
dinal. During  fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of 
the  university  were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the  rival 
pontiffs,  the  scruples  or  passions  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  sixth.  At  length  a 
vigorous  resolution  was  embraced :  and  a  solemn 
embassy,  of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two 
archbishops,  five  bishops,  five  abbots,  three  knights, 
and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Avig- 
non and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the  church 
and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Corrario,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  the  twelfth.  For  the  ancient 
honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of  their  commis- 
sion, the  ambassadors  solicited  a  conference  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by 
a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  christian  king 
did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see 
from  the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  asthegenu- 

Petcr  Antonius,  and  Stephen  Infessnra,  in  the  great  Collection  of  Mu- 
ratori,  represent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Rome. 

t>  It  is  supposed  by  Ciannone  (torn.  iii.  p.  292.)  that  he  styled  himself 
Rex  Roma-,  a  title  unknown  to  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of  Tar. 
o,uin.  lint  a  nearer  inspection  lias  justified  the  reading  of  Rex  kanuc, 
of  Rama,  an  obscure  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

•  The  hading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the  schism 
is  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  history,  extracted  from  authen- 
tic records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  his  friend  Thu.inus.  (P.  xi.  p.  1 10— 1H4.) 

il  Of  this  measure,  John  Geison,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or 
the   champion.     The    proceedings   of  the  university  of  Paris  and   the 

Gallican  church  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copiously 

displayed  in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (Ribliotheque 
Choisie,  torn.  x.  p.  1-78.)  has  given  a  valuable  extract.  John  Oersoh 
SCted  an  important  part  in  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance. 
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ine  and  proper  seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  an  eloquent 
Roman  asserted  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the 
union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  request- 
ed the  protection  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  answers  of  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory were  alike  edifying  and  alike  deceitful;  and,  in 
evading  the  demand  of  their  abdication,  the  two  rivals 
were  animated  by  a  common  spirit.  They  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview,  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  as- 
certained by  mutual  consent.  "  If  the  one  advances," 
says  a  servant  of  Gregory,  "  the  other  retreats  ;  the 
one  appears  an  animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other 
a  creature  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus, 
for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  these 
aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of 
the  christian  world."  e 
f,        i   fTj  The  christian   world  was  at  length 

Council  of  Pisa,  ° 

A.  D.  1409.  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  fraud  : 
they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who  embraced 
each  other  as  friends  and  colleagues ;  and  their  re- 
volt was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  pre- 
lates and  ambassadors.  With  equal  justice,  the 
council  of  Pisa  deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon  ;  the  conclave  was  unanimous  in  the 
choice  of  Alexander  the  fifth,  and  his  vacant  seat 
was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John  the 
twenty-third,  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  But 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  schism,  the  rashness  of 
the  French  and  Italians  had  given  a  third  pretender 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such  new  claims  of  the 
synod  and  conclave  were  disputed  :  three  kings,  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Gregory  the  twelfth  ;  and  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that  powerful  na- 
tion. The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected 
Council  of  Con-  by  the  council  of  Constance  ;  the  em- 
s^anpe'  peror  Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous 

1414—1418.  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three 
popes,  John  the  twenty-third  was  the  first  victim  ; 
he  fled  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner :  the  most 

e  Leonardus  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classic  learning 
in  Italy,  who,  after  serving-  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Roman 
court,  retired  to  the  honourable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
Florence.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii  2Evi,  torn.  i.  p.  290  )  Lenfant  has 
given  the  version  of  this  curious  epistle.  (Concile  de  Pise,  torn.  i.  p.  192 
—  195.) 

f  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France. 
The  latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into 
the  four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  ; 
and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
&c.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions. 
The  English  asserted,  that  the  British  Islands,  of  which  they  were  the 
head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation,  with  an 
equal  vote;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  their  country.  Including  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  the  four  'kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the  British 
islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by 
four  or  five  languages,  English,  Welch,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  &c. 
The  greater  island  from  north  to  south  measures  800  miles  or  forty 
days'  journey  ;  and  England  alone  contains  32  counties,  and  52,000 
parish  churches,  (a  bold  account !)  besides  cathedrals,  colleges,  priories, 
and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
the  birth  of  Constantiue,  and  the  legantine  powers  of  the  two  primates, 


scandalous  charges  were  suppressed  ;  the  vicar  of 
Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape, 
sodomy,  and  incest ;  and  after  subscribing  his  own 
condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  impru- 
dence of  trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond 
the  Alps.  Gregory  the  twelfth,  whose  obedience 
was  reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  Rimini,  de- 
scended with  more  honour  from  the  throne,  and  his 
ambassador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To 
vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth  or 
his  adherents,  the  emperor  in  person  undertook  a 
journey  from  Constance  to  Perpignan.  The  kings 
of  Castille,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  equal  and  honourable  treaty:  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  de- 
posed by  the  council;  but  the  harmless  old  man 
was  left  in  a  solitary  castle  to  excommunicate  twice 
each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms  which  had  deserted  his 
cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the  remains  of  the 
schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church.  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was 
fortified  with  thirty  deputies  ;  six  of  whom  were 
chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  English:1  the  interference  of 
strangers  was  softened  by  their  generous  preference 
of  an  Italian  and  a  Roman  ;  and  the  Election  of 
hereditary,  as  well  as  personal,  merit  Martin  v. 
of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  conclave. 
Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest 
of  her  sons;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended 
by  his  powerful  family,  and  the  elevation  of  Martin 
the  fifth  is  the  a:ra  of  the  restoration  and  establish- 
ment of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.^ 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which 
had  been  exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the 
senate,  was  first  resumed  by  Martin     Martin  v. 
the  fifth,"  and  his  image  and  super-     A  D'  1417- 
scription  introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals. 
Of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Eu-    Eugenius  IV. 
genius  the  fourth  was  the   last   pope     A'     '  U31- 
expelled  by   the   tumults  of  the   Roman  people,' 
and  Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  last  who    Nicholas  v. 
was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a     AD144<- 

without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholemy  de  Glanville,  (A.  D. 
1360.)  who  reckons  only  four  christian  kingdoms,  1.  of  Rome,  2.  of 
Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  English 
monarchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  council, 
but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to  their  arguments. 
The  adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by  Sir  Robert  Wing- 
field,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and 
by  him  printed  in  1517  at  Louvain.  From  a  Leipsic  MS.  Jhey  are 
more  correctly  published  in  the  Collection  of  Von  der  Hardt,  torn.  v. 
but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  abstract  of  these  acts.  (Concile  de  Con- 
stance, torn.  ii.  p.  447.453,  &c.) 

gr  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candour,  industry, 
and  elegance,  by  a  protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfant,  who  retired  from 
Fnince  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto;  and  as  Basil  is 
the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best,  part  of  the  collection. 

h  Seethe  twenty-seventh  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori, 
and  the  first  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Medaillesof  the  Pere  Joubert 
and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  V.  and 
his  successors  has  been  composed  by  two  monks,  Moulinet  a  French- 
man, and  Bonnani  an  Italian  :  but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

i  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  869.  and  torn.  xxv.  p.  256.)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Petroni  and  Stephen 
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Last  revolt  of   R°nian  emperor.14     I.  The  conflict  of 
Rome,        Engenias,   with    the  fathers  of  Basil, 

A    D.   1434.  ,      .  .     .  .  ,  .  e 

May  as—  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  ot  a 
October  26.  new  exciSC)  imboldened  and  provoked 
the  Romans  to  usurp  the  temporal  government  of 
the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  elected  seven  govern- 
ors of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of  the  capitol; 
imprisoned  the  pope's  nephew  :  besieged  his  person 
in  the  palace ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his 
bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tiber  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk.  But  he  still  possessed  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  a  faithful  garrison  and  a  train  of  artillery  : 
their  batteries  incessantly  thundered  on  the  city, 
and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down 
the  barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scattered  with  a 
single  shot  the  heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  con- 
stancy was  exhausted  by  a  rebellion  of  live  months. 
Under  the  tyrauny  of  the  Ghibcline  nobles,  the  wisest 
patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  and 
their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual.  The 
troops  of  St.  Peter  again  occupied  the  capitol  ;  the 
magistrates  departed  to  their  homes;  the  most  guilty 
were  executed  or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  t  the 
head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city.  The  synods 
of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence  ;  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  a  submissive  people  ;  but  the  pontiff  under- 
stood from  the  acclamations  of  his  triumphal  entry, 
that  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose,  he 
must  grant  without  delay  the  abolition  of  the  odious 
excise.  II.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  en- 
liffhtened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the 
fifth.  In  the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations, 
the  pope  was  alarmed  by  the  approach 

Last   coronation        -     _,       ,  -  .  .     .         _      .  . 

«.f  a  German  em-    of    Frederic    the    third    ot    Austria; 

[Jfr,  FreJer,c    though  his  fears  could  not  be  justified 

A.  D.  1452.     by  the  character  or  the  power  of  the 

March  18.         .  J  .    ,  ...  * 

imperial  candidate.  Alter  drawing 
his  military  force  to  the  metropolis,  and  imposing 
the  best  security  of  oaths1  and  treaties,  Nicholas 
received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the  faithful 
advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame  were 
the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp 
of  his  coronation  was  accomplished  with  order  and 
harmony  :  but  the  supcrlluous  honour  was  so  dis- 
graceful to  an  independent  nation,  that  his  succes- 
sors have  excused  themselves  from  the  toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  rest  their  imperial 
title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride 
t".venim«tit    ot   and  pleasure,  that  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  passing  with  a  slight  salute 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate, 
distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of 

Infrwira  are  the  tx*t  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the  Romans 
against  Eagenhu  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the 
spot,  speaks  the  language  of  a  citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and 
pepolll  tyranny. 

k  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III  m  described  by  I. enfant  (Concile 
',  torn.  n.  p.  27»»-2>t8.j  from  /Kneas  Sylvius,  a  spectator  and 
art<.r  m  that  splendid  scene. 

I  The  Oalb  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  emperor  hy  the  pope,  is  re 
corded  and  mortified  in  the  Clementines  j  M.  ii.  tit.  ix.)  ami  Bneat 
Sylvius,  who  objects  U>  this  new  demand,  could  not   foresee,  thai  in  a 


Rome  ;  and  in  this  last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the 
empire  and  the  republic  were  clasped  in  a  friendly 
embrace."1     According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,"  her 
first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of  laws, 
an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city  ; 
with  whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in 
the  third  canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The 
election  was  annual :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  conduct  of  the  departing  senator  ; 
nor  could  he  be  recalled  to  the  same  office  till  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years.     A  liberal  salary  of 
three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his  expense 
and  reward  ;  and  his  public  appearance  represent- 
ed the  majesty  of  the  republic.     His  robes  were  of 
gold  brocade  or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  summer 
season  of  a  lighter  silk  ;  he  bore  in  his  hand  an 
ivory  sceptre  ;  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  his 
approach  ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded  at 
least    by   four    lictors    or    attendants,    whose    red 
wands  were  enveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of 
the  golden  colour  or  livery  of  the  city.     His  oath  in 
the  capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty,  to  observe 
and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  proud,  to  protect 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within 
the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.     In  these  useful  func- 
tions he  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers ; 
the  two  collaterals,  and  the  judge  of  criminal  ap- 
peals :  their  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes,  and 
murders,  are  attested  by  the  laws ;  and  the  weak- 
ness of  these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of 
private  feuds  and  armed  associations  for  mutual 
defence.     But  the  senator  was  confined  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice  :  the  capitol,  the  treasury ^ 
and  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  conservators,  who  were 
changed  four  times  in  each  year  :  the  militia  of  the 
thirteen   regions  assembled    under  the  banners  of 
their  respective  chiefs,  or  caporioni  ;  and  the  first  of 
these  was  distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of 
the  prior.     The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the 
secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans. 
The  former  was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and 
their  immediate  predecessors,  with  some  fiscal  and 
legal  officers,  and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty- 
six,  and  forty  counsellors  ;  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.     In  the 
common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right  to 
vote  ;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced 
by  the  care  with   which  any  foreigners  were  pre- 
vented from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Ro- 
mans.    The  tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by 
wise  and  jealous  precautions  :    except  the  magis- 
trates, none  could   propose  a  question  ;  none  were 
permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or 
tribunal  ;    all    disorderly    acclamations  were  SUp- 
few  years  lie  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of  llo. 
ni face  VIII. 

in    Lo  M-natore  di  Roma,  vestito  di  brocarto  con  quella  berelta,  e  con 

quelle  mauiche,  <t  ornamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quali  va  alle  bate  di  Testae. 

cio  e  NagOlie,  might  escape  the  eye  of  /Eneas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  view- 
ed with  admiration  and  complacency  hy  the  Roman  citizen.  (Diario 
di  Mephano  Inlessnra,  p.  1133.) 

n  See  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  the  senator  and  three  judges,  (I.  i.  c. 
3  —  14.^  the  cormert-ators,  (I.  i.e.  15—17.  I.  iii.  c.  4.)  the  caporioni, 
(I.  i.  c.  18.  I.  iii.  c.  8.)  the  secret  council,  (I.  iii.  ft  2.)  the  common  coun- 
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pressed ;  the  sense  of  the  majority  was  decided  by 
a  secret  ballot ;  and  their  decrees  were  promulgated 
in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period  in 
which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced 
to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  order  has  been  gradually  connected 
with  the  decay  of  liberty.  But  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty,  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes were  collected,  methodized  in  three  books, 
and  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontificate, 
and  with  the  approbation,  of  Gregory  the  thirteenth.0 
This  civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  modern  law  of  the 
city ;  and,  if  the  popular  assemblies  have  been 
abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conser- 
vators, still  resides  in  the  palace  of  thecapitol.P  The 
policy  of  the  Caesars  has  been  repeated  by  the 
popes  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  main- 
tain the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he  reigned  with 
the  absolute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual, monarch. 
Conspiracy  of  It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times 
^Porcaro^j  must  be  suited  to  extraordinary  cha- 
January  9.  racters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Crom- 
well or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurity.  The 
political  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a 
throne  ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century, 
conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows.  The  birth 
of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spot- 
less ;  his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his 
mind  was  enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  as- 
pired, beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar  ambition,  to  free 
his  country  and  immortalize  his  name.  The  domi- 
nion of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit ; 
every  scruple  was  removed  by  the  recent  knowledge 
of  the  fable  and  forgery  of  Constantine's  donation  ; 
Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians  ;  and  as 
often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the  ode  which  describes 
the  patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  he  applied  to  himself 
the  visions  of  the  prophetic  bard.  His  first  trial  of 
the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of  Eugenius 
the  fourth  :  in  an  elaborate  speech  he  called  the 
Romans  to  liberty  and  arms ;  and  they  listened  with 
apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and 
answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the 
church  and  state.  By  every  law  the  seditious  orator 
was  guilty  of  treason ;  but  the  benevolence  of  the 
new  pontiff,  who  viewed  his  character  with  pity  and 
esteem,  attempted  by  an  honourable  office  to  convert 
the  patriot  into  a  friend.  The  inflexible  Roman  re- 
turned from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation 
and  zeal ;  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  games 
of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried  to  inflame  the  casual 
dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into  a  general 

eil,  (I.  iii.  c.  3.)  The  tide  of  feuds,  defiances,  acts  of  violence,  &c.  is 
spread  through  many  a  chapter,  (c.  14 — 40.)  of  the  second  book. 

o  Statuta  alm/e  Urbis  Roma:  Auctoritate  S.  D.  N.  Gregorii  XIII. 
Pont.  Max.  a  Senatu  Populoqne.  Bom.  reformata  et  edita.  Romm, 
1580,  in  folio.  The  obsolete,  repuirnant  statutes  of  antiquity  were  con- 
founded in  five  books,  and  Lucas  Paetus,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was 
appointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Triboniau.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  code, 
with  the  rugged  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

P  In  my  time,  (1765,)  and  in  M.  Groslev's,  Observations  sur  l'ltalie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  301.)  the  senator  of  Rome  wasM.  Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and 
a  proselyte  to  the  catholic  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  appoint  the  sena- 


rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas  was 
still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
traitor  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to 
Bologna,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  support, 
and  the  easy  obligation  of  presenting  himself  each 
day  before  the  governor  of  the  city.  But  Porcaro  had 
learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with  tyrants 
no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed :  the  exile 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence  ;  a  party 
and  a  conspiracy  were  gradually  formed;  his  ne- 
phew, a  daring  youth,  assembled  a  band  of  volun- 
teers ;  and  on  the  appointed  evening  a  feast  was 
prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the  republic. 
Their  leader,  who  had  escaped  from  Bologna,  ap- 
peared among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold  : 
his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the 
man  who  had  devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glo- 
rious cause.  In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated 
on  the  motives  and  the  means  of  their  enterprise  : 
the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome :  the  sloth  and  pride 
of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants  ;  the  active  or  passive 
consent  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  three  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in 
arms  or  in  wrongs  ;  the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge 
their  swords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  reward  their 
victory.  It  would  be  easy,  (he  said,)  on  the  next 
day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals,  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar, 
of  St.  Peter's ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the 
walls  of  St.  Angelo  ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their 
instant  death  a  surrender  of  the  castle ;  to  ascend 
the  vacant  capitol  ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell ;  and  to 
restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic 
of  Rome.  While  he  triumphed,  he  was  already 
betrayed,  the  senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invested 
the  house  ;  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way 
through  the  crowd  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Stephen 
was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lamenting  that  his  enemies 
had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the  execution  of  his 
design.  After  such  manifest  and  repeated  guilt, 
even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.  Porcaro, 
and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without 
the  benefit  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  amidst  the  fears 
and  invectives  of  the  papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied, 
and  almost  applauded,  these  martyrs  of  their  coun- 
try.*1 But  their  applause  was  mute,  their  pity  inef- 
fectual, their  liberty  for  ever  extinct;  and,  if  they 
have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  such  accidental  tumults  may  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  abject  servitude. 
But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,    ,      ,.     , 

Last  disorders 

which  was  fomented  by  discord,  sur-   of  the  nobles  of 
vived   the   freedom  of  the  commons,      onie' 
which  must  be  founded  in  union.     A  privilege  of 

tor  and   the    conservator   is   implied,   rather   than    affirmed,    in    the 
statutes. 

q  Besides  the  curious  though  concise  narrative  of  Machia"el,  (Istorie 
Florentina,  1.  vi.  Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  210,  211.  edit.  Londra,  1747,  in  4to,) 
the  Porcarian  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura, 
(Ileri  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1134,  1135  )  and  in  a  separate  tract  by  Leo 
Baptista  Alberti.  (Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xxv.  p.  609—614.)  It  is  amusing  to 
compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and  citizen.  Faciuns 
prnfecto  quo  ....  Deque  periculo  horribilius,  neque  audacia  detestabi- 
lius,  neque  crudelitate  tetrius,  a  quoquam  perditissimo  uspiam  excogita- 
tuinsit.  .  .  .  Perdette  la  vita  quell'  huomoda  bene,  eamatore  dellobene 
et  liberta  di  Roma. 
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rapine  and  oppression  was  long  maintained  by  the 
barons  of  Rome  ;  their  houses  were  a  fortress  and  a 
sanctuary  :  and  the  ferocious  train  of  banditti  and 
criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the  law,  repaid 
the  hospitality  with  the  service  of  their  swords  and 
dashers.  The  private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or 
their  nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these 
domestic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  of  Sixtusthe  fourth, 
Rome  was  distracted  by  the  battles  and  sieges  of 
the  rival  houses  :  after  the  conflagration  of  his  pa- 
lace, the  protonotarv  Colonna  was  tortured  and 
beheaded  :  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was  mur- 
dered on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  accla- 
mations of  the  victorious  Ursini/  But  the  pOpes  no 
longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican  :  they  had  strength  to 
command,  if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obe- 
dience of  their  subjects  ;  and  the  strangers,  who  ob- 
served these  partial  disorders,  admired  the  easy  taxes 
and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  state." 
The  popes  acq  u  ire  The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
mfnion^niome  depend  on  the  force  of  opinion  ;  and  if 
A.  D.  1500,  Sec.  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or 
passion,  the  sound  may  idly  waste  itself  in  the  air  ; 
and  the  helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  a  noble  or  plebeian  adversary.  But  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were 
guarded  by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.  Rome  was  com- 
manded by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  use  of  can- 
non is  a  powerful  engine  against  popular  seditions: 
a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  pope  :  his  ample  revenues 
supplied  the  resources  of  war;  and,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  his  domain,  he  could  bring  down  on  a  re- 
bellious city  an  army  of  hostile  neighbours  and 
loyal  subjects.1  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies  of 
Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  and 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknowledged 
the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily  deduced 
from  the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  donations  of  the 
darker  ages  :  the  successive  steps  of  their  final  set- 
tlement would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transactions 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe  ;  the  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander the  sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the 
second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  tenth,  a 
theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the 
noblest  historians  of  the  times."     In  the  first  period 

r  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  liy  the  partiality 
of  Sixtus  IV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diane*  ot  two  spectators,  Stephen  In- 
fe«"iira,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troiihles  of  the  yrar  1484, 
and  the  death  of  the  protonotary  Colonna,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083.  1 158. 

<  Eat  toute  la  lerre  de  I'eglise  troublee  pour  cette  partiality  (des  Co- 
lon oe*  el  de*  [Train*,  comrae  nou*dirion*  I.ureet  Grammont.ou  en  llol- 

I  ir.'.'e  Hone  et  Cahallan  :  et  (piarid  re  ne  scroll  ce  difTercml  la  terre  de 
I'eariiae  seroit  la  plus  henreiise  habitation  pour  Irs  njet*,  qui  Mrit  dans 
tout  |e  monde,  'ear  lis  ne  payent  in  tallies  in    gneres  antres   chnsrs,  j  et 

•eroient  toujour*  bien  conduit*  'ear  toujour*  le*  pepet  mot  (ages  et  bien 

COoaeille*] ;  rnais  tris  souvent  en  advieut  de  grands  et  cruellcs  metirtre* 
et  piilern-s. 

t  By  the  economy  of  Sixtu*  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  state 
was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns  (Vila,  torn.  ii. 
p.  '£>\  —  l'<<\,  and  so  regular  was  the  military  establishment,  thai  in  one 
mouth  Clement  VIII,  could  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  with  three 
thousand  horae  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (torn.  iii.  p.  64.)  Since  that 
time,  A.  It.  1697.)  the  papal  armsare  happily  rusted  ;  but  the  revenue 
must  have  gained  tome  nominal  increase. 


of  their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the 
eighth,  the  popes  might  successfully  wrestle  with 
the  adjacent  princes  and  states,  whose  military  force 
was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their  own.  But  as  soon 
as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the  deficiency  of 
strength  ;  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and 
treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  immortal 
hope  of  chasing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  north  and  west,  who  were 
united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  fifth : 
the  feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the 
seventh  exposed  his  person  and  dominions  to  the 
conqueror  ;  and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months 
to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than 
the  Goths  and  Vandals."  After  this  severe  lesson, 
the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  al- 
most satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common 
parent,  and  abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities, 
except  in  a  hasty  quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  Turkish  sultan  were  armed  at  the  same 
time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.*  The  French 
and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
battle  :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  it  became  their  interest  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which  continued 
almost  without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  reli- 
gious policy  of  the  catholic  king  :  his  prejudice  and 
interest  disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the 
prince  against  the  people  ;  and  instead  of  the  en- 
couragement, the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  adjacent  states,  the  friends  of  liberty, 
or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on  all  sides 
within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long  habits 
of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome.  The  ba- 
rons forgot  the  arms  and  factions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of  luxury  and  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  maintaining  a  crowd  of  tenants 
and  followers,  the  produce  of  their  estates  was  con- 
sumed in  the  private  expenses,  which  multiply  the 
pleasures,  and  diminish  the  power,  of  the  lord.2 
The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
decoration  of  their  palaces  and  chapels  ;  and  their 
antique  splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the 

n  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel  ;  in  the  general 
history  of  the  former,  in  the  Florentine  history,  the  Prince,  and  the 
political  discourses  of  the  latter.  These,  with  their  worthy  successors, 
Fra .Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of  mo- 
dem language*,  till,  jn  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  Italy  herself. 

x  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  barbarian* 
with  the  subject*  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  v.  p.  3W— 322);  an  anticipation, 
which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulged  with  the  less 
scruple,  as  1  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my 
work. 

y  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraffa  pope,  Paul  IV. 
may  be  seen  in  Thuaniis  (I.  xvi— xviii.)  and  Gilinnone  (loin.  iv.  p.  14!) 
—  1830  Those  catholic  Ingots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  pre- 
sumed to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  ;  yet  the 
holy  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  his  victory,  was  decently 
applied   to  protect  his  defeat. 

t  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  expense  is  admirably  explained 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.    i.  p.  495-504.)   who 
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sudden  opulence  of  the  papal  families.  In  Rome 
the  voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard  ; 
and  instead  of  the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and 
stagnant  lake  reflects  the  image  of  idleness  and 
servitude. 

The  ecclesiastical  A  christian,  a  philosopher,1  and  a 
government,  patriot,  will  be  equally  scandalized  by 
the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  local 
majesty  of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls 
and  triumphs,  may  seem  to  imbitter  the  sense,  and 
aggravate  the  shame,  of  her  slavery.  If  we  calmly 
weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  it  may  be  praised  in  its  present  state, 
as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil  system,  exempt  from 
the  dangers  of  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  ex- 
penses of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.  But 
these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent, 
perhaps  a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign,  who 
is  seldom  a  native  of  the  country :  the  reign  of  a 
young  statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life  and  abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and 
without  children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his  tran- 
sitory reign.  The  successful  candidate  is  drawn 
from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  rea- 
son, humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of 
servile  faith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is 
absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is  contemptible,  and  to  de- 
spise whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  rational 
being;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  mor- 
tification and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues  ;  to 
place  the  saints  of  the  kalendarb  above  the  heroes 
of  Rome  and  the  sages  of  Athens  ;  and  to  consider 

proves,  perhaps  too  severely,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  have  flowed 
from  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  causes. 

a  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  389.)  too  hastily  concludes, 
that  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  person, 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  styled  prince  or  prelate,  since  the 
temporal  character  will  always  predominate. 

b  A  protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Francis 
or  St.  Dominic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment  of 
Sixtus  V.  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

c  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto, 
Quinto,  (Amstel.  1721,  3  vols,  in  12mo,)  a  copious  and  amusing  work, 
but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the  annals 
of  Spondanus  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  1585 — 1590.)  and  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  great  Thuanus,  (I.  lxxxii.  c.  1,2.  1.  Ixxxiv.  c.  10.  1.  c.  c.  8. 

d  These  privileged  places,  the  qtiartieri  or  franchises,  were  adopt- 
ed from  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Julius  II.  had 
once  abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum  franchitiarum  hujus. 
modi  uomen  ;  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they  again  revived.  I  cannot  dis- 
cern either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  in  1687, 
sent  his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed 
force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  this  in. 
iquitous  claim,  and  insult  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart  of  his  capital. 
(Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn  iii.  p.  260  —  278.  Muratori,  Annali  D'ltalia,  torn. 
xv.  p.  494—496.  and  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  c.  14.  p. 
58,  59.) 

e  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble, 
and  placed  in  the  capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of  manly  simplicity 
and  freedom  :  Si  quis,  sive  privatus,  sive  magistratum  gerens,  de  col. 
locanda  vivo  pontifici  statu;!  mentionem  facere  ausit,  legitimo  S.  P. 
Q.  It.  decreto  in  perpetuum  infamis  et  publicorum  munernm  expers 
esto.  MDXC.  mense  Augnsto.  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  469.)  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  I  know  that  every  monarch 
who  deserves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohibition. 

f  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  original  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and  republic  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  preserved  in  the 
rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  inspected,  and  shall 
recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Roman. 
A.  D.  1328,  in  the  Scriptures  Keruin  Italicarum  of  Muratori,  torn, 
xii.  p.  525.  N.  B.  The  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt  by 
a  singular  interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  his  own  death 
at  the  age  of  1 15  years. 

2.  Fragmenta^  Historian  Romanae,  (Vulgo  Thomas  Fortifiocca?,)  in  Ro- 


the  missal,  or  the  crucifix,  as  more  useful  instruments 
than  the  plough  or  the  loom.  In  the  office  of  nuncio, 
or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  may  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  stain  will  ad- 
here to  his  mind  and  manners ;  from  study  and 
experience  he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  the  sacerdotal  artist  will  imbibe  some 
portion  of  the  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.  The 
genius  of  Sixtus  the  fifthc  burst  from 

T-,  i    •  t  Sixtus  V. 

the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In  a.  d. 
a  reign  of  five  years,  he  exterminated  j85— 159°" 
the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished  the  profane 
sanctuaries  of  Rome,d  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase 
of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  his  justice  was  sullied 
with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by  the  am- 
bition of  conquest ;  after  his  decease,  the  abuses 
revived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated  ;  he  entailed 
on  posterity  thirty-five  new  taxes  and  the  venality 
of  offices ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  statue  was  de- 
molished by  an  ungrateful  or  an  injured  people.e 
The  wild  and  original  character  of  Sixtus  the  fifth 
stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontiffs  :  the 
maxims  and  effects  of  their  temporal  government 
may  be  collected  from  the  positive  and  comparative 
view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy,  the  agriculture  and 
trade,  the  wealth  and  population,  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these 
last  moments,  to  offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of 
Rome/ 


mana  Dialecto  vulgari,  (A.  D.  1327—1354.)  in  Muratori,  Antiquitat. 
medii  iEvi  Italia?,  torn.  iii.  p.  247 — 548.  the  authentic  ground-work 
of  the  history  of  Rienzi. 

3.  Delphini  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1370—1410.)  in  the 
Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.  D.  1404 — 1417.)  torn.  xxiv.  p. 
969. 

5.  1'etroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Historica  Romana,  (A.  D.  1433—1446.) 
torn.  xxiv.  p.  1 101. 

6.  Voleterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.  D.  1472 — 1484.)  torn,  xxiii. 
p.  81. 

7.  Anonymi  Diarium  Urbis  Roma?,  (A.  D.  1481 — 1492.)  torn.  iii.  p. 
ii.  p.  1069. 

8.  Infessurse  (Stephani)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1338 — 
1494.)  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1109. 

9.  Historia  Arcana  Alexandri  VI.  sive  Excerpta  ex  Diario  Joh.  Burcar. 
di,  (A.  D.  1492—1503.)  edita  a  Godefr.  Gulielm.  Leibnizio,  Hanover, 
1697,  in  4to.  The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Burcard  might  be 
completed  from  the  MSS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  France. 
(M.  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn, 
xvii   p.  594—606.) 

Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  aDd  diaries  are  inserted  in  the 
Collections  of  Muratori,  my  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
His  country,  and  the  public,  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following 
works  on  that  subject:  I.  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  (A.  D.  500 
— 1500,)  quorum  potissima  pars  nunc  primum  in  lucem  prodit,  &c. 
twenty-eight  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1723-1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  chro- 
nological and  alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great 
work,  which  is  yet  in  a  disorderly  and  defective  state.  2.  Antiquitates 
Halite  medii  jEvi,  six  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738  —  1743,  in  seventy-five 
curious  dissertations,  on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Italians  of  the  darker  ases,  with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chro- 
nicles, &c.  3.  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antiquita  Ilaliane,  three  vols, 
in  4to,  Milano,  1751,  a  free  version  by  the  author,  which  may  be  quoted 
with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiquities.  4.  Annali 
d  Italia,  eighteen  vols,  in  octavo,  Milan,  1753 — 1756,  a  dry,  though 
accurate  and  useful,  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  5.  Dell  Antichita 
Estensee  et  Italiane,  two  vols,  in  folio,  Modena,  1717,  1740.  In  the 
history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Brunswick  kinjis,  the 
critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the  subject.  In  all 
his  works,  Muratori  approves  himself  a  diligent  and  laborious  writer, 
who  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest.  He  was  horn  in 
the  year  1672,  and  died  in  the  year  1750,  after  passing  near  sixty  years 
in  the  libraries  of  Milan  and  Modena.  (Vita  del  Proposto  Ludovico  An- 
tonio Muratori,  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Gian.  Francesco  Soli 
Muratori,  Venezia,  1750,  in  4to.) 
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Prospect  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur>/. — Four  causes  of  decay  and  destruction. — 
— Example  of  the  Coliseum. — Renovation  of  the 
city. — Conclusion  of  the  whole  work. 

In  the  last  davs  of  pope  Eugenius  the 

>  lew  and  ois-  * 

course  of  Pes:-  fourth,  two  of  his  servants,  the  learned 
CapitoUne  iiUi,  Poggiusa  and  a  friend,  ascended  the 
A.  D.  1430.  Capitoline  hill;  reposed  themselves 
anion?  the  ruins  of  columns  and  temples  ;  and 
viewed  from  that  commanding;  spot  the  wide  and 
"various  prospect  of  desolation.15  The  place  and 
the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moralizing  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man 
nor  the  proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  empires 
and  cities  in  a  common  grave  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness,  the  fall 
of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplorable.  "  Her 
primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a  re- 
mote age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger 
of  Troy,c  has  been  delineated  by  the  fancy  of  Vir- 
gil. This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and 
solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was 
crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple  ;  the 
temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution, 
and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns 
and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  capitol,  on  which 
we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings;  illus- 
trated by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many 
nations.  This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it 
fallen!  how  changed!  how  defaced!  the  path  of 
victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and  the  benches 
of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a  dunghill.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among 
the  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble 
theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porti- 
coes of  Nero's  palace  :  survey  the  other  hills  of  the 
city,  the  vacant  space  is  interrupted  only  by  ruins 
and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the  Roman  people, 
where  they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and  elect 
their  magistrates,  is  now  enclosed  for  the  cultivation 
of  potherbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
swine  and  bufTaloes.  The  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, that  were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate, 
naked,  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant; 
and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stupend- 
ous relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and 
fortune."*1 

HU  description        These  relics  are  minutely  described 
ofUie  rmrji.      i>y  Poggius,  one  of  the  first  who  raised 

•  I  have  already  'note  50,  .51.  on  chap  fl"»  )  mentioned  the  lge,  cha- 
racter, and  writings  of  PoggifU;  and  particularly  noticed  the  date  of 
thu  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 

I  CoMCdiaTDi  in  ip«  Tarpeia;  arci<  minis,  pone  inffeiM  portae  cujiis. 
dam,  tit  puto,  templi,  rnarmoreum  hmen,  phirimawiuc  passim  contrac- 
ts cnlnmnas,  nude  IIMi.ll II  ex  parte  prospectus  urhis  patet,  (p.  5.) 

e  jEneid  viii.  <fl  —  309.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  introduced, 
and  »  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  Interacting  to  an  in- 


his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legendary,  to  those 
of  classic,  superstition^  1.  Besides  a  bridge,  an 
arch,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he 
could  discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double 
row  of  vaults,  in  the  salt-ofhce  of  the  capitol,  which 
were  inscribed  with  the  name  and  munificence  of 
Catullus.  2.  Eleven  temples  were  visible  in  some 
degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the  pantheon,  to 
the  three  arches  and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple 
of  Peace,  which  Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil 
wars  and  the  Jewish  triumph.  3.  Of  the  number, 
which  he  rashly  defines,  of  seven  thermce,  or  public 
baths,  none  were  sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  several  parts  :  but  those 
of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still  retained 
the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curi- 
ous spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity  and 
extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and  multitude 
of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour  and  expense 
with  the  use  and  importance.  Of  the  baths  of  Con- 
stantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domitian,  or  rather  of 
Titus,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found.  4.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Constan- 
tine,  were  entire,  both  the  structure  and  the  inscrip- 
tions ;  a  falling  fragment  was  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Trajan  :  and  two  arches,  still  extant,  in 
the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  baser 
memory  of  Faustina  and  Gallienus.  5.  After  the 
wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  over- 
looked a  small  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably 
for  the  use  of  the  praetorian  camp :  the  theatres  of 
Marcellus  and  Pompey  were  occupied  in  a  great 
measure  by  public  and  private  buildings;  and  in 
the  Circus  Agonalis  and  Maximus,  little  more  than 
the  situation  and  the  form  could  be  investigated. 
6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still 
erect :  but  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or 
buried.  A  people  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  work- 
manship of  art,  was  reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure 
of  gilt  brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  horses  of  Phidias 
an  1  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepul- 
chres of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be 
lost ;  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of 
earth  ;  and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had 
acquired  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  modern  for- 
tress. With  the  addition  of  some  separate  and 
nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  :  for  the  marks  of  A  more  recent  struc- 
ture might  be  detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed 
a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and  opened  into  the 
country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn    Gr!lall:,|  aecay 
above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  fall      of  liomc- 
of  the  western  empire,  and  even  of  the  Gothic  king- 


hahitant  of  Rome  ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympathize  in  the 
fcclitiiss  of  a  Roman, 
d  Capitolium  adeo  ....  immutatnm  ut  vinea-  in  senatorum  subsel- 

lia  Miccenerint,  rtercorum  ac  purgarnentorurn  receptacalum  factum. 
Kespne  ad  Palatinnm  montem  .  .  .  vasta  rudera  ....  csteros  colles 
perllMtra  omnia  vacua  eedificiif,  minis  vineitque  oppleta  conspicies. 
(Pojrriojde  Varietal.  Forluna-,  p.  21) 
«  See  Poggioa,  p.  8-22. 
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dora  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and  anar- 
chy, in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches,  had  mi- 
grated from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  incapable 
of  restoring  or  adorning  the  city  ;  and  as  all  that  is 
human  must  retrograde  if  it  do  not  advance,  every 
successive  age  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress  of 
decay,  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  aera,  the  state  of 
each  edifice,  would  be  an  endless  and  useless  la- 
bour, and  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  observa- 
tions, which  will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the 
general  causes  and  effects.  1.  Two  hundred  years 
before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anony- 
mous writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome/  His 
ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange 
and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topogra- 
pher had  eyes  and  ears,  he  could  observe  the  visible 
remains,  he  could  listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  distinctly  enumerates  seven  theatres, 
eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen  palaces, 
of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the  time 
of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately 
monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period,? 
and  that  the  principles  of  destruction  acted  with 
vigorous  and  increasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The  same  rellection 
must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages  ;  and  we 
should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus  ;h 
which  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  the  Roman 
edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however 
weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by  the  soli- 
dity of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts  ;  but 
the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of 
arches  and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 
Four  causes  of        After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  dis- 

estruction.  cern  four  principal  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time 
and  nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians and  christians.  III.  The  use  and  abuse  of 
the  materials.  And,  IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  Romans. 
I.  The  injuries       I-  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct 

of  nature;  monuments  far  more  permanent  than 
the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence  :  yet  these 
monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ; 
and  in  the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his 
labours  must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  mo- 


f  Liber  de  Miratiilibus  Romae,  ex  Registro  Nicolai  Cardinalis  de 
Arragonia,  in  Bibliotheca  St.  Isidori  Armario  IV.  No.  69.  This  trea- 
tise, with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been  published  by  Mont- 
fan<jon,  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  283 — 301.)  who  thus  delivers  his  own 
critical  opinion  :  Scriptor  xiiimi  circiter  soeculi,  ut  ibidem  notatur  ; 
antiquariae  rei  imperitus,  et,  ut  ab  illo  aevo,  nugis  et  anilibus  fabellis 
refertus:  sed,  quia  monumenta,  quae  iis  temporibus  Romae  supererant 
pro  modulo  recenset,  non  parum  inde  lucis  mutuabitur  qui  Romanis 
antiquilatibus  indagandis  operam  navabit,  (p.  283.) 

g  The  Pere  Mabillon  (Analecta,  torn.  iv.  p.  502.)  has  published  an 
anonymous  pilgrim  of  the  ninth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  the 
churches  and  holy  places  of  Rome,  touches  on  several  buildings,  especi- 
ally porticoes,  which  had  disappeared   before  the  thirteenth  century. 

fl  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  Memoires  stir  Petrarque,  (torn.  i.  p. 
32.1.)  Donatus,  (p.  338.)  and  Nardini,  (p.  117.  414.) 

i  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodorus 
Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  44.  p  72.)  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they  were 
constructed  1000,  or  3400,  years  before  the  hundred  and  eightieth 
Olympiad.    Sir  John  Marsham's  contracted  scale  of  the  Egyptian  dy- 


fires; 


ment.  Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy 
however  to  circumscribe  the  duration.  As  the  won- 
ders of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids'  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  the  ancients :  a  hundred  generations, 
the  leaves  of  autumn,k  have  dropt  into  the  grave ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the 
Caesars  and  caliphs,  the  same  pyramids  stand  erect 
and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  A  com- 
plex figure  of  various  and  minute  parts  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  injury  and  decay;  and  the  silent  lapse 
of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurri-  hurricanes  and 
canes  and  earthquakes,  by  fires  and  earthquakes; 
inundations.  The  air  and  earth  have  doubtless 
been  shaken  ;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have 
tottered  from  their  foundations  ;  but  the  seven  hills 
do  not  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  great  cavities  of 
the  globe  ;  nor  has  the  city,  in  any  age,  been  ex- 
posed to  the  convulsions  of  nature,  which,  in  the 
climate  of  Antioch,  Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled 
in  a  few  moments  the  works  of  ages 
into  dust.  Fire  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  of  life  and  death  :  the  rapid  mischief  may  be 
kindled  and  propagated  by  the  industry  or  negli- 
gence of  mankind  ;  and  every  period  of  the  Roman 
annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  similar  ca- 
lamities. A  memorable  conflagration,  the  guilt  or 
misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,  continued,  though  with 
unequal  fury,  either  six  or  nine  days.1  Innumerable 
buildings,  crowded  in  close  and  crooked  streets,  sup- 
plied perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames  ;  and  when  they 
ceased,  four  only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left 
entire  ;  three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were 
deformed  by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lacerated 
edifices.1"  In  the  full  meridian  of  empire,  the  me- 
tropolis arose  with  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes  ;  yet 
the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable 
losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory, 
the  monuments  of  primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity. 
In  the  days  of  distress  and  anarchy,  every  wound  is 
mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable  ;  nor  can  the  damage 
be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  government, 
or  the  activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes 
may  be  alleged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire 
more  destructive  to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed 
city.  1.  The  more  combustible  materials  of  brick, 
timber,  and  metals,  are  first  melted  or  consumed  ; 
but  the  flames  may  play  without  injury  or  effect  on 
the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments.     2.  It  is  among  the 


nasties  would  fix  them  above  2000  years  before  Christ.  (Canon  Chroni- 
cus,  p.  47.) 

k  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad,  (f.  146.)  This  natural  but 
melancholy  picture  is  familiar  to  Homer. 

1  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vignoles  (Histoire  Critique 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74—118.  ix.  p.  172—187.) 
dates  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  64,  July  19,  and  the  subsequent  per- 
secution of  the  christians  from  November  15,  of  the  same  year. 

in  ftuippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividilur,  quorum  qua- 
tuor  integrae  manebant,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectae  :  septem  reliquis  pauca 
tectorum  vestigia  supererant,  lacera  et  semiusta.  Among  the  old  re'ics 
that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus  enumerates  the  temple  of  the  moon 
of  Servius  Tullius;  the  fane  and  altar  consecrated  by  Evander  praesenti 
Herculi  ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Romulus;  the  palace 
of  Numa;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum  Penatibus  populi  Roroani.  He 
then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quaesitae  et  Graecarum  artium  de- 
cora ....  multa  quae  seniores  meminerant,  quae  reparari  nequibaot. 
(Annal.  xv.  40,  41.) 
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common  and  plebeian  habitations,  that  a  misehiev 
ous  spark  is  most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the  greater  edi- 
fices which  have  resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  so 
many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safety. 
From  her  situation.  Rome  is  exposed 

iuuudatious.  .  ,      . 

to  the  danger  of  frequent  inundations. 
Without  excepting  the  Tiber,  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend from  either  side  of  the  Apennine  have  a  short 
and  irregular  course  :  a  shallow  stream  in  the  sum- 
mer heats  ;  an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled, 
in  the  summer  or  winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the 
melting  of  snows.  When  the  current  is  repelled 
from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds,  when  the  ordinary 
bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters,  they  rise 
above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or 
control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Soon  after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
the  Tiber  was  increased  by  unusual  rains  ;  and  the 
inundation,  surpassing  all  former  measure  of  time 
and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  that  were 
situate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  According  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced 
by  different  means  ;  and  the  edifices  were  either 
swept  away  by  the  sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and 
undermined  by  the  long  continuance,  of  the  flood." 
Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  calamity 
was  renewed  :  the  lawless  river  overturned  the  pa- 
laces and  temples  on  its  banks  ;°  and,  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the 
bed  that  was  encumbered  with  ruins, p  the  vigilance 
of  his  successors  was  exercised  by  similar  dangers 
and  designs.  The  project  of  diverting  into  new 
channels  the  Tiber  itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent 
streams,  was  long  opposed  by  superstition  and  local 
interests  ;q  nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and 
cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  ser- 
vitude of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important 
victory  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentious- 
ness of  nature;1"  and  if  such  were  the  ravages  of 
the  Tiber  under  a  firm  and  active  government,  what 
could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injuries 
of  the  city,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire?  A 
remedy  was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself: 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and  the  earth  that  has 
been  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed  to 
have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet,  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level  ;s   and  the 

n  A.  U.  C.  307,  repentina  subversio  ipsius  Roma;  pra-vcnil  trii'ra- 
pliutn  Romanorum  ....  divert  ionium  aquarumque  clailes  pene  ab- 
surnvre  urlicrn.  Nam  Tiberis  ioaolitil  auctus  imbnbus  et  ultra  opini- 
ootm,  vel  rliuturnitate  vel  magnitudme  redundant,  omnia  Romie  a-di- 
firia  in  planoposita  delevil.  Diverse  qnalitatM  locorum  ad  imam 
HlWMM  pernieiem  :  quoniam  et  quae  signior  inundatio  teouit  made- 
faeta  dissolvit,  et  quae  cursus  torrentis  invenit  impul«a  dejecit.  (Oro- 
•iiii,  Hut.  I.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  244.  edit.  Havcrcamp.)  Yet  we  may  observe, 
it  i>  the  plan  and  study  of  the  christian  apologist,  tn  magiuly  the  ca- 
lamities of  tli>-  [.a;an  world. 

"  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Litton  EtrUSCO  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monument*  Regit 

T<fopU(|U<;  Vestas.  (Horat.  Carm.  i.  2.) 

If  the  palace  of  Numa,  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  thrown  down  in  Ho. 
races  tine,  what  W»  consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  lire  could 
hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  vetnstissima  or  incorrupta. 

p  Ad  coerce udte  inundationcs  alveuin  Tilieris  laxavit,  uc  rcpurgavit, 

compl>;ti;m  ohm  ruderibim.  et  a  dihciorum  prolapsionibus  coarctatuiii. 

•  .ruin  in  Augiisto,  c.  30.) 

i  Tacitus  'Annal.  i    ',').,  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns 

of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure,  and  we   may  applaud  the 


modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
river.1 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  n.  The  hostile 
nation,  who  impute  the  destruction  of  atta,ck!!   of  tlie 

r  barbarians    ana 

the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  christians. 
and  the  christians,  have  neglected  to  inquire  how 
far  they  were  animated  by  a  hostile  principle,  and 
how  far  they  possessed  the  means  and  the  leisure  to 
satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  preceding  volumes  of 
this  History,  I  have  described  the  triumph  of  bar- 
barism and  religion  ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a 
few  words,  their  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with 
the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome.  Our  fancy  may  create, 
or  adopt,  a  pleasing  romance,  that  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  sallied  from  Scandinavia,  ardent  to  avenge 
the  flight  of  Odin  ;u  to  break  the  chains,  and  to 
chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind ;  that  they 
wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and 
to  found  their  national  architecture  on  the  broken 
members  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders.  But 
in  simple  truth,  the  northern  conquerors  were  nei- 
ther sufficiently  savage,  nor  sufficiently  refined,  to 
entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction  and 
revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany 
had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
whose  discipline  they  acquired,  and  whose  weak- 
ness they  invaded ;  with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  they  had  learned  to  reverence  the  name  and 
titles  of  Rome;  and,  though  incapable  of  emulating, 
they  were  more  incline-d  to  admire,  than  to  abolish, 
the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the 
transient  possession  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capi- 
tal, the  soldiers  of  Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army ;  amidst 
the  wanton  indulgence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable 
wealth  was  the  object  of  their  search  :  nor  could 
they  derive  either  pride  or  pleasure  from  the  un- 
profitable reflection,  that  they  had  battered  to  the 
ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars.  Their 
moments  were  indeed  precious  ;  the  Goths  eva- 
cuated Rome  on  the  sixth,"  the  Vandals  on  the 
fifteenth,  day  ;y  and,  though  it  be  far  more  difficult 
to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would 
have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  solid  piles  of 
antiquity.  We  may  remember,  that  both  Alaric  and 
Genseric  affected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city  ; 
that  they  subsisted  in  strength  and  beauty  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Theodoric  ;z  and  that  the 

progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  un- 
doubtedly he  consulted:  but  an  English  House  of  Commons  would 
reject  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition,  "that  nature  had 
assigned  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course,"  &c. 

r  See  the  Epoquea  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic 
Burton.  His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  new 
and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves  with- 
out being  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  212.  561.  quarto  edition.) 

»  In  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
IJ.iskerville's  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable  fact. 

t  Yet  in  modern  limes,  the  Tiber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city  , 
and  in  the  years  15:10,  1557,  1598,  the  Annals  of  Muratori  record  three 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (tom.  xiv.  p.  268.  429.  torn, 
xv.  p.  09,  &c) 

u  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
yens,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph  to 
Sweden,  which  I  never  very   seriously   believed,  (p.  96.)      The    Goths 

are  apparently  Germans:  but  all  beyond  Ctenr  and  Tacitus  is  dark- 
ness or  fable,  in  the  antiquities  of  Germany. 

x   History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  p.  518. 

y p.  580. 

i p.  652,  653. 
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momentary  resentment  of  Totilaa  was  disarmed  by 
his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
enemies.  From  these  innocent  barbarians,  the  re- 
proach may  be  transferred  to  the  catholics  of  Rome. 
The  statues,  altars,  and  houses  of  the  daemons,  were 
an  abomination  in  their  eyes;  and  in  the  absolute 
command  of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  eastb  affords 
to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argu- 
ment of  belief;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  portion  of 
guilt  or  merit  may  be  imputed  with  justice  to  the 
Roman  proselytes.  Yet  their  abhorrence  was  con- 
fined to  the  monuments  of  heathen  superstition  ; 
and  the  civil  structures  that  were  dedicated  to  the 
business  or  pleasure  of  society  might  be  preserved 
without  injury  or  scandal.  The  change  of  religion 
was  accomplished,  not  by  a  popular  tumult,  but  by 
the  decrees  of  the  emperors,  of  the  senate,  and  of 
time.  Of  the  christian  hierarchy,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  commonly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fanatic: 
nor  can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meri- 
torious act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic 
structure  of  the  pantheon.0 

III.  The  use  and         IIL    The    Va,Ue    °f    anV    °bJect   that 

abuse  of  the  ma-  supplies  the  wants  or  pleasures  of 
mankind,  is  compounded  of  its  sub- 
stance and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and  the  manu- 
facture. Its  price  must  depend  on  the  number  of 
persons  by  whom  it  may  be  acquired  and  used  ;  on 
the  extent  of  the  market;  and  consequently  on  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  remote  exportation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  its  local  situation, 
and  the  temporary  circumstances  of  the  world.  The 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment 
the  toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages;  but,  except 
the  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must 
view  without  desire  all  that  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  city  in  the  Gothic  waggons  or  the  fleet  of 
the  Vandals. d  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first  objects 
of  their  avarice  ;  as  in  every  country,  and  in  the 
smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  ample 
command  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  man- 
kind.    A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious  metals 

a  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  p.  738,  739. 

b ; c.  xxviii.p.  46.'),  466. 

c  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phocate  principe  templum,  quod  appella- 
tur  Pantheon,  in  quo  fecit  ecclesiam  Sanetse  Mariae  semper  Virginis, 
et  omnium  martyrum  ;  in  qua  ecclesiae  princeps  mult  a  bona  obtulit. 
(Anastasius  vel  potius  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifacio  IV.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  135.)  According  to  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Mnntfaugon,  the  Pantheon  had  been  vowed  by 
Agnppa  to  Cyhele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV.  on 
the  calends  of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  quae  est  mater  omnium  sanc- 
torum, (p.  297,  298.) 

d  Flaminius  Vacca  (apud  Montfau^nn,  p.  155,  156.  His  Memoir  is 
likewise  printed,  pp.  21 .  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini)  and 
several  Romans,  doctriua  graves,  were  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried 
their  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  filiis  nepoti- 
busque.  He  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  own  time,  these 
places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  pilgrims,  the  heirs  of 
the  Gothic  conquerors. 

e  Omnia  quae  erant  in  sere  ad  ornatum  civitatis  deposuit;  sed  et 
ecclesiam  B.  Mariae  ad  martyres  quae  de  tegulis  aereis  coopeTta  dis- 
coopernit.  (Anast.  in  Vitalian.  p.  141.)  The  base  and  sacrilegious  Greek 
had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of  plundering  an  heathen  temple;  the 
pantheon  was  already  a  catholic  church. 

f  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atqiie  marmora)  see  the  original 
grant  of  pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  Ixvii.  in 
Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  223.) 

$  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet,  (A.  D. 


might  tempt  the  vanity  of  some  barbarian  chief; 
but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the  form, 
were  tenacious  only  of  the  substance ;  and  the  melted 
ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire.  The  less  active  or 
less  fortunate  robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser 
plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper:  whatever 
had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  pillaged  by 
the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  emperor  Constans,  in 
his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the 
roof  of  the  pantheon.e  The  edifices  of  Rome  might 
be  considered  as  a  vast  and  various  mine  ;  the 
first  labour  of  extracting  the  materials  was  already 
performed;  the  metals  were  purified  and  cast; 
the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polished ;  and  after 
foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been  satiated,  the 
remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been 
found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments  of  anti- 
quity had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious  orna- 
ments, but  the  Romans  would  demolish  with  their 
own  hands  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of  pro- 
fit could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  exporta- 
tion. If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of 
the  western  empire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired 
to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  works  of  the 
Caesars ;  but  policy  confined  the  French  monarch 
to  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  his  taste  could  be  grati- 
fied only  by  destruction  ;  and  the  new  palace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  was  decorated  with  the  marbles  of 
Ravenna f  and  Rome.s  Five  hundred  years  after 
Charlemagne,  a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied 
with  the  same  materials  by  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  sea  ;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an  indignant 
complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world 
should  adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  slothful 
luxury  of  Naples.11  But  these  examples  of  plunder 
or  purchase  were  rare  in  the  darker  ages;  and  the 
Romans,  alone  and  unenvied,  might  have  applied  to 
their  private  or  public  use  the  remaining  structures  of 
antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form  and  situation  they 
had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the 
old  circumference,  but  the  city  had  descended  from 

887—899.)  de  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  magni,  I.  v.  437—440.  in  the  Histo- 
rians of  France  :  (torn.  v.  p.  180.) 

Ad  quae  marmoreas  praestabat  ROMA  columnas, 
Quasdam  praecipuas  pulchra  Ravenna  dedit. 

De  tam  longinqua  poterit  regione  vetustas 
Illius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  tibi. 
And  I  shall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigehert,  (Historians  of  France, 
torn.  v.  p.  378.)  extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basilicam  plurimae  pulchri- 
tudinis,  ad  cujus  structuram  a  ROM  A  et  Ravenna  columnas  et  marmora 
devehi  fecit. 

h  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch,  (Opp.  p.  536, 
537.)  in  Epistola  hortatoria  ad  Nicolaum  Laurentium  ;  it  is  so  strong 
and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut  pietas  continuit  quominus  impii 
spoliataDei  templa,  occupatas  arces,  opes  publicas,  regionesurbis,  atque 
honores  magistratuum  inter  se  divisos;  (habeant ;)  quam  una  in  re, 
turbulenti  ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliquae  vitae  consiliis  et  rati- 
onibus  discordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupenda  societate  convenerant  in 
pontes  et  mcenia  atque  immeritos  lapides  desaevirent.  Denique  post  vi 
vel  senio  collapsa  palatia,  quae  quondam  ingentes  tenuerunt  viri,  post 
diruptosarcus  triumphales,  (unde  majores  horum  forsitan  corruerunt,) 
de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  propriae  impietatis  fragminibus  vilem  quaestnm 
turpi  mprcimonio  captare  non  puduit.  Itaque  nunc,  lieu  dolor!  lieu 
scelusindignum  !  de  Vestris  marmoreis  columnis,  de  liminibus  tem- 
plorum,  (ad  quae  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  concursus  devotissimus  fiebat,)  de 
imaginibus  sepulchrorum  sub  quibus  patrum  vestrorum  venerabilis 
rivis  fcinisfj  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileam,  desidiosa  Neapolis  adornatur. 
Sic  paullatira  ruinae  ipsae  deficiunt.  Yet  king  Robert  was  a  friend  of 
Petrarch. 
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the  seven  hills  into  the  Campus  Martius ;  and 
some  of  the  noblest  monuments  which  had  braved 
the  injuries  of  time  were  left  in  a  desert,  far  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of 
the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners 
or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors  ;  the  use  of 
baths >  and  porticoes  was  forgotten;  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  had  been  interrupted  :  some  temples  Mere 
devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship;  but  the  chris- 
tian churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the  cross  ; 
and  fashion,  or  reason,  had  distributed  after  a  pe- 
culiar model  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister. 
Under  the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of  these 
pious  foundations  was  enormously  multiplied  ;  and 
the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries  of  men, 
twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges 
of  canons  and  priests,k  who  aggravated,  instead  of 
relieving,  the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century. 
But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture  were  disre- 
garded by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use  and 
beaut\ ,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to  every 
call  of  necessity  or  superstition  ;  till  the  fairest 
columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the 
richest  marbles  of  Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degrad- 
ed, perhaps  to  the  support  of  a  convent  or  stable. 
The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by  the  Turks 
in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  may  afford  a  me- 
lancholy example ;  and  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  fifth  may 
alone  be  excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the 
Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.' 
A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever  mangled  or  profaned, 
may  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  regret ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  marble  was  deprived  of  substance 
as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion  ;  it  was  burnt  to 
lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since  the  arrival 
of  Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord,"1  and  many  ca- 
pital structures,  had  vanished  from  his  eyes  ;  and 
an  epigram  of  the  same  age  expresses  a  just  and 
pious  fear,  that  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. n  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the 
sole  check  on  the  demands  and  depredations  of  the 
Romans.  The  imagination  of  Petrarch  might  cre- 
ate the  presence  of  a  mighty  people  ;°  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list  of 
thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  if  they  multiplied 

i  Vet  Charlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapel  le  with  a 
liui.ilr.-il  of  bweourticfa,  'L.-mhart,  r.  22  p.  Km,  109.]  md  Muratori 
descriln-s,  a«  late  as  ihe  year  814,  the  public  hath*  which  wire  built  at 
Bpoieto  in  Italv.  '  Arinah,  torn.  vi.  p.  416  ) 

the  Am. aid  of   Italy,  A    I>    'iHS      For  this  anil   Ihe   preceding 

i  iratnri  bimeelfi*  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  history  ofPere 

Mabiilon. 

1    \  ita  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Gregorio  Lrti,  torn.  iii.  [>.  60. 

n>  Portico*  »dis  Concordite,  qnam  euro  prinram  ad  nrhcm  accessi 
»idi  f<re  mtegram  open  rnarmoreo  adriiodmn  ipeciOfO!  Romini  pott. 
mod  urn  ad  ealeem  »-dem  totarri  <  t  porticos  partem  di»jectis  Collimnif 
sun'  d'mohti,  (p.  12.;  The  temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  nor  de. 
HMjred  by  a  sedition  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a«  I  have  read  in  a  MS. 
treativ  del'  Goreroo  civile  di  Rome,  lent    me   formeily  .'it    Home,  and 

nmrihid  I  believe  faleeJy)  to  the  celebrated  Qravina.  Pogytini  like, 
wise  affirms,  tliat  the  sepulchre  of  (,'aeciha  Melalla  was  hurnt  for  lime, 
(f>.  19,  20.  j 

n  Composed  by  /Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  I'ius  II.  and  pub- 


to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand,:'  the  increase 
of  citizens  was  in  some  degree  pernicious  to  the 
ancient  city. 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the   ...  „,     , 

IV.  T  he  domes- 
most  potent  and  forcible  cause  of  de-    tic  quarrels  of 

struction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  and  French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  accidental,  though  frequent,  sedi- 
tions :  it  is  from  the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  we  may  date 
the  licentiousness  of  private  war,  which  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  code  and  the  gospel, 
without  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  absent  sove- 
reign, or  the  presence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
Rome  was  perpetually  afllicted  by  the  sanguinary 
quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini ;  and  if 
much  has  escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  un- 
worthy of  the  notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  public  disorders.  At  such  a  time,  when  every 
quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  none  could 
trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of 
law ;  the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety, 
or  offence,  against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they 
feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the  same 
dangers  and  designs  were  common  to  all  the  free 
republics  of  Italy  ;  and  the  nobles  usurped  the  pre- 
rogative of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erecting 
strong  towers q  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sud- 
den attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile 
edifices  ;  and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  con- 
tained three  hundred  towers  ;  her  law,  which  con- 
fined their  height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet, 
may  be  extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more 
opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  the 
senator  Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  justice,  was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome  ; 
and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Martin  the  fifth,  forty-four  still  stood 
in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city. 
To  this  mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity were  most  readily  adapted:  the  temples  and 
arches  afforded  a  broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new 
structures  of  brick  and  stone;  and  we  can  name  the 
modern  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 

liihed  by  Mabillon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden.  (Musacura  Ita- 
licum,  torn.  i.  p.  97.) 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruinas: 

Ex  ciij us  lupsu  gloria  prisca  patet. 
Sed  tuns  hie  populus  murii  del'ossa  vetustis 

Calcia  in  OOtequium  marmora  dura  ooquit. 
Impia  tercentiim  si  sic  gens  cgerit  annos 

Nullum  hinc  indicium  nobilitatiaerit. 
«•  Vagabamur  psritei  in  illft  urbe  tarn  magna  ;  quae,  cum  propter 

ipatiotn  vacua  videri  tur,  populum  hahet  immensum.  (Opp.  p.  605.  Epist. 
I  .iiniliares,  ii.  14.) 

p  These  slates  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods,  are  de. 
rind  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Romam 
Coli  ((oalitatibiis,  (p.  122.) 

q  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  he  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  compila- 
tion of  Muratori,  Aotiquitatei  Italia;  medii  Mvi,  d  inert  at.  xxvi.  [torn. 
ii.  p.  403-490.  of  the  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  44G.  of  the  Italian  work.) 
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nines/  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum,  was  transformed  into 
a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat, 
that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  the  title  and 
form  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; s  the  Septizonium 
of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against  a  royal 
army;'  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  under 
its  outworks  ; u  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcel- 
lus  were  occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  fami- 
lies ;  *  and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gradually 
softened  to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  an  Italian 
palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encompassed  with 
arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  engines  on  the 
roof  of  St.  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  scandal  of  the  christian  world.  Whatever 
is  fortified  will  be  attacked :  and  whatever  is  at- 
tacked may  be  destroyed.  Could  the  Romans  have 
wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
they  had  resolved  by  a  public  decree  to  annihilate 
that  monument  of  servitude.  Every  building  of  de- 
fence was  exposed  to  a  siege ;  and  in  every  siege 
the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were  laboriously 
employed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  the  fourth, 
Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was  aban- 
doned six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil  war.  "The 
houses,"  says  a  cardinal  and  poet  of  the  times,5 
"  were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enor- 
mous stones ; z  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the 
strokes  of  the  battering-ram  ;  the  towers  were  in- 
volved in  fire  and  smoke  ;  and  the  assailants  were 
stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge."  The  work  was 
consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
factions  of  Italy  alternately  exercised  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  whose 
houses  and  castles  they  razed  to  the  ground.*  In 
comparing  the  days  of  foreigu,  with  the  ages  of  do- 
mestic, hostility,  we  must  pronounce,  that  the  latter 
have  been  far  more  ruinous  to  the  city  ;  and  our 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch. 
"  Behold,"  says  the  laureat,  "  the  relics  of  Rome, 
the  image  of  her  pristine  greatness!  neither  time, 

r  As  for  instance,  Templum  Jani  nunc  dicitur,  turris  Centii  Frangi- 
panis;  et  sane  Jano  impositae  turris  lateritiae  conspicua  hodieque  vesti. 
gia  supersunt.  (Montfaucon  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  186.)  The  anony- 
mous writer  (p.  285.)  enumerates,  arras  Titi,  turres  Cartularia  ;  amis 
Julii  Caesaris  et  Senatorura,  turres  de  Bratis;  arcus  Antonini,  turris 
de  Cosectis,  &c. 

s  Hadriani  molem magna  ex  parte  Romanorum  injuria  .... 

disturbavit;  quod  certe  funditus  evertissent,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia, 
absumptis  grandibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstitisset.  (Poggius  de  Va. 
rietate  Fortunae,  p.  12.) 

t  Against  tiie  emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn, 
ix.  p.  147.) 

u  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon  :  Turris  ingens 
rotunda  ....  Caeciliae  Metellae  ....  sepulchrum  erat,  cujus  muri  tarn 
solirli,  ut  spatium  perquam  minimum  intus  vacuum  supersit;  et  Torre 
rii  Bove  dicitur,  a  bourn  capitibus  muro  inscriptis.  Huic  sequiori 
aevo,  tempore  iutestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  nrbecula  adjuncta  fait,  cujus 
mcenia  et  turres  etiamnum  visuntur  ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  Metellae  quasi 
arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  urbe  partibus,  cum  Ursini  atque 
Columnenses  mutuis  cladibus  perniciem  inlerrent  civitati,  in  utriusve 
partis  ditionem  cederet  magni  momenti  erat,  (p.  142.) 

x  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Montfaucon.  Tn  the 
Savelli  palate,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still  great 
and  conspicuous. 

y  James,  cardinal  of  St.  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his  metrical 
life  of  pope  Celestin  V.  (Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  621. 
).  i.  c.  1.  ver.  132,  &c.) 

Hoc  dixisse  sat  est,  Romam  earuisse  Senatu 
Mensibus  exactis  lieu  sex  ;  belloque  vocatum  (vocatos) 
In  seel  us,  in  socios  fraternaque  vulnera  patres; 
Tnrmentis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa  ; 
Perfndisse  domustrabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibus  ;  incensas  turres,  obsenrataque  fumo 
Lumina  vicino,  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 
4   N 


nor  the  barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stu- 
pendous destruction  :  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own 
citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  and 
your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annibaldi)  have 
done  with  the  battering-ram,  what  the  Punic  hero 
could  not  accomplish  with  the  sword."0  The  in- 
fluence of  the  two  last  principles  of  decay  must  in 
some  degree  be  multiplied  by  each  other  ;  since  the 
houses  and  towers,  which  were  subverted  by  civil 
war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply  from  the 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

These  areneral  observations  may  be    „,.    „  ,. 

°  J  1  he  Coliseum  or 

separately  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  amphitheatre  of 
of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Coliseum,0  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from 
Nero's  colossal  statue :  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left 
to  time  and  nature,  which  might  perhaps  have 
claimed  an  eternal  duration.  The  curious  antiqua- 
ries, who  have  computed  the  numbers  and  seats,  are 
disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row  of  stone 
steps,  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were 
repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the 
emperors.  Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable,  or 
profane,  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the 
costly  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were  cast  in 
brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold, 
became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanaticism,  of 
the  avarice  of  the  barbarians  or  the  christians.  In 
the  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are 
discerned  ;  and  the  two  most  probable  conjectures 
represent  the  various  accidents  of  its  decay.  These 
stones  were  connected  by  solid  links  of  brass  or  iron, 
nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the  value  of 
the  baser  metals ;<i4the  vacant  space  was  converted 
into  a  fair  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum 
are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  survey  ;  and  the  chasms 
were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles  that 
supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the  mechanic  trades/ 
Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration 

z  Muratori  (Dissertazione  sopra  le  Antiquita  Italiane,  torn.  i.  p.  427 
—  431.)  finds,  that  stone  bullets  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds'  weight 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at  twelve  or 
eighteen  cantari  of  Genoa,  each  cantata  weighing  150  pounds. 

a  The  sixth  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mischiev- 
ous practice  ;  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of  banished  citizens 
should  be  preserved  pro  communi  ulilitate.  (Gualvancus  de  la  Flamma, 
in  Muratori,  Script.  Reruni  Italicarutn,  torn.  xii.  p.  1041.) 

b  Petrarch  thusaddresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  tears,  had 
shown  him  the  mcenia,  lacerae  specimen  niiserabile  Roniae,  and  declared 
his  own  intention  of  restoring' them.  (Carmina  Latina,  1.  ii.  epist.  Paulo 
Annibalensi,  xii.  p.  97,98.) 

Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fama  minis. 
Quanta  quod  integra?  fuit  olira  gloria  Romae 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc  ;  quas  longior  aetas 
Frangere  noil  valuit ;  nou  vis  ant  ira  cruenti 
Hostis,  abegregiis  franguntur  civibus,  heu  !  lieu  ! 
Quod  ille  nequivit  (Hannibal) 


Perficit  hie  aries. 


c  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  of  the  marquis  Maffei,  pro- 
fessedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  and  Ve- 
rona, of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c.  It  is  from  magnitude 
that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum,  or  Coliseum:  since  the  same  ap- 
pellation was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without  the  aid  of  a 
colossal  statue  ;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in  alrio)  of 
his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (p.  iv.  p.  15 — 19.  1.  i.  c.  4.) 

d  Joseph  Maria  Snares,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  author  of  an  history 
of  Praencste,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven  or  eight 
probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which  has  been  since  reprinted  in  the 
Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallenare.  Montfaucon  (Diarium,  p.  233.)  pro- 
nounces the  rapine  of  the  barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanamque 
causam  foraminum. 

e  Donatus,  Roma  Vetuset  Nova,  p.  285. 
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Cimes  of  Rome. 


by  the  pilgrims  of  the  north  ;  and  the  rude  enthu- 
siasm broke  forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expres- 
sion, which  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the 
fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede:  "  As  long  as  the 
Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when  the  Co- 
liseum falls,  Rome  will  fall :  when  Rome  falls,  the 
world  will  fall."1  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a 
situatiou  commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be 
chosen  for  a  fortress;  but  the  strength  of  the  walls 
and  arches  could  resist  the  engines  of  assault ;  a 
numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in  the  enclosure  ; 
and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the 
capitol,  the  other  was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and 
the  Coliseum.? 

The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient 
games  must  be  understood  with  some 
latitude  ;  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  Testacean 
mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,'1  were  regulated  by 
the  law1  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distri- 
bute the  prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pallium*  as  it 
was  styled,  of  cloth  or  silk.  A  tribute  on  the  Jews 
supplied  the  annual  expense;1  and  the  races,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by 
a  tilt  and  tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman 
A  bull-feast  in  youth.  In  the  year  one  thousand  three 
tiit  Coliseum,     hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast, 

A.  D.  1332.  - 

Sept.  3.  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  was  celebrated  in  the  Coliseum  itself; 
and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in  a  diary  of 
the  times. m  A  convenient  order  of  benches  was 
restored  ;  and  a  general  proclamation,  as  far  as  Ri- 
mini and  Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise 
their  skill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure. 
The  Roman  ladies  were  marshalled  in  three  squad- 
rons, and  seated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this 
day,  the  third  of  September,  were  lined  with  scarlet 
cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons 
from  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race, 
who  still  represent  the  features  and  character  of 
antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided 
as  usual  between  the  Colonna  and  Ursini :  the  two 
factions  were  proud  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
their  female  bands  :  the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini 
are  mentioned  with  praise  ;  and  the  Colonna  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house, 
who  had  sprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's 
tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by 
an  old  and  respectable  citizen  :  and  they  descended 


f  Quarndiu  statist  Coly«em,  "taint  et  Roma  ;  quando  cadet  Colyaeus, 
Roma  ;  '|iian>l>i  cadet  Roma,  cailet  et  mundus.  (Beda  in  Excerptii 
w  u  C.,]l<  i  tarn.i*  a|ind  DHcange  Glossar.  rued,  et  infima-  l.atinitatis,  torn, 
n.  [>.  4U7.  edit.  Basil.]  Tim  saying  mint  lie  ascribed  tn  the  Anglo- 
Saxos  pilgrim  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  736,  the  sera  of  Bede's 
death  ;    for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  tun  nihil-  monk  ever  |>.i--.»'l  I  he  ^ea 

ir  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muratori's  original  Live*  of  the  Po|>es,  (Script. 
Rerani  ItaKcamm,  torn,  hi.  p.  i.)  toe  passage  that  attests  this  hostile 
partition,  which  mint  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

r.  Although  the  structure  of  the  Circus  Agonalii  he  destroyed,  it  still 

retains  its  form  and  name  (Agona,  Nagoua,  Nivana,;  and  tin-  interior 

•  oare  aflbrds  a  wimrient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing,  lint  the 
Monti:  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  veins  only  adapt. 

ed  f.r  the  animal  practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some  wagtron 
load*  of  five  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace.  (Statuta  L'rhis  Ko. 
mar.  p.  ISfi  , 

■  See  the  Statuta  I'rbis  Roma,  I  in  c  H7,  HH,  HU  p.  1R'»,  IHfl.  I  have 
already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.     The  rare*  of  Nagona 


into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls, 
on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has  selected  the 
names,  colours,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most 
conspicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names  are  the 
most  illustrious  of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 
Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli, 
Capoccio,  Conti,  Annabaldi,  Allien,  Corsi ;  the 
colours  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation  ; 
the  devices  are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  "  I  am 
alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confi- 
dence of  an  intrepid  stranger :  "  I  live  disconso- 
late," a  weeping  widower:  "  I  burn  under  the 
ashes,"  a  discreet  lover  :  "  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lu- 
cretia,"  the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern 
passion:  "My  faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of  a 
white  livery:  "Who  is  stronger  than  myself?"  of 
a  lion's  hide  :  "  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a 
pleasant  death,"  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them 
from  the  field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their 
hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscriptions  denoted  the 
lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name  :  "  Though  sad 
I  am  strong :"  "  Strong  as  I  am  great :"  "  If  I  fall," 
addressing  himself  to  the  spectators,  "  you  fall  with 
me  :" — intimating  (says  the  contemporary  writer) 
that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the 
capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  succes- 
sively encountered  a  wild  bull ;  and  the  victory  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no  more  than 
eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their 
adversaries.  Some  of  the  noblest  families  might 
mourn,  but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches 
of  St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  af- 
forded a  second  holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless  it 
was  not  in  such  conflicts  that  the  blood  of  the  Romans 
should  have  been  shed  ;  yet,  in  blaming  their  rash- 
ness we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry  ; 
and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  display  their  magnifi- 
cence, and  risk  their  lives,  under  the  balconies 
of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  sympathy  than 
the  thousands  of  captives  and  malefactors  who  were 
reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of  slaughter." 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a 
rare,  perhaps  a  singular,  festival :  the 


Iojuries 


and  Monte  Testaceo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Peter  Anto- 
nius  from  1404  to  1417.  (Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xxiv. 
p.  1124.) 

k  The  Pallium,  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Palnin- 
rium,  is  an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the  robe  or 
cloak,  to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  prize. 
(Muratori,  dissert,  xxxiii.) 

I  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  year  1130  florins, 
of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Judas 
had  betrayed  bis  Master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was  a  foot-race  of 
Jewish  as  well  as  of  christian  youths.  (Statuta  Urbis,  ibidem.) 

m  This  extraordinary  bull-teas!  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from 
tradition  rather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buoncnnte  Monaldesco, 
in  the  most  ancient  fragment!  Of  Roman  annals:  (Muratori,  Script. 
Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xii.  p.  535,  53(5.)  and  however  fanciful  they 
may  seem,  they  arc  deeply  marked  with  the  colours  of  truth  and 
nature 

n  Muratori  has  j;ivcn  a  separate  dissertation  (the  twenty  ninth)  to  the 
game  of  the  Italians  in  the  middle  age*. 
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demand  for  the  materials  was  a  daily  and  continual 
want,  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  re- 
straint or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
scandalous  act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions 
the  privilege  of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and 
common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum  ;°  and  Poggius  la- 
ments, that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had  been 
burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Romans. p  To 
check  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  nocturnal 
crimes  that  might  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast  and 
gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  fourth  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall  ;  and,  by  a  charter  long  extant,  granted 
both  the  ground  and  edifice  to  the  monks  of  an  ad- 
jacent convent/1  After  his  death,  the  wall  was 
overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  had 
they  themselves  respected  the  noblest  monument  of 
their  fathers,  they  might  have  justified  the  resolve 
that  it  should  never  be  degraded  to  private  property. 
The  inside  was  damaged  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  aera  of  taste  and  learning,  the 
exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a 
triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the 
present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Paul  the  third  are  the 
guilty  agents  ;  and  every  traveller  who  views  the 
Farnese  palace  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury 
of  these  upstart  princes.1"  A  similar  reproach  is 
applied  to  the  Barberini ;  and  the  repetition  of  in- 
jury might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the 
and  consecration  Coliseum  was  placed  under  the  safe- 
of  the  Coliseum.  guard  of  religion  by  the  most  liberal 
of  the  pontiffs,  Benedict  the  fourteenth,  who  conse- 
crated a  spot  which  persecution  and  fable  had 
stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  christian  mar- 
tyrs.5 

When  Petrarch   first  gratified   his 

Ignorance  and 

barbarism  of  eyes  with  a  view  of  those  monuments, 
whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  sur- 
pass the  most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  supine  indifference'  of  the  Romans 
themselves;"  he  was  humbled  rather  than  elated 
by  the  discovery,  that,  except  his  friend  Rienzi  and 
one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the  Rhone  was 


o  In  a  concise  but  instructive  memoir,  the  abbe  Barthelemy  (Me- 
moires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  585  )  has  men- 
tioned this  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  fourteenth  century,  de 
Tiburtino  faciendo  iu  the  Coliseum,  from  an  original  act  in  the  archives 
of  Rome. 

P  Coliseum  .  .  .  .  ob  stultitiam  Romannrum  majori  ex  parte  ad 
calcem  deletum,  says  the  indignant  Poggius:  (p.  17.)  but  his  expres- 
sion, too  strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be  very  tenderly  applied  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

q  Of  the  Olivetan  monks.  Montfaue/on  (p.  142.)  affirms  this  fact  from 
the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca.  (No.  72.)  They  still  hoped,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 

r  After  measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyrus,  Montfaucon  (p. 
142.)  only  adds,  that  it  was  entire  uuder  Paul  III.  tacendo  clamat. 
Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  371.)  more  freely  reports  the 
guilt  of  the  Farnese  pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 
Against  the  nephews  of  Urban  VIII.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
vulgar  saying,  "Quod  non  fecerunt  barbaii,  fecere  Barberini,"  which 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  words. 

s  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  deprecates  the 
ruin  of  the  Coliseum:  Quod  si  non  suopte  merito  atque  pulchritudine 
dignum  fuisset  qund  imprnbas  arceret  manus,  indigna  res  utique  in 
locum  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum  tantopere  seevitum  esse. 

t  Yet  the  statutes  of  Rome  (I.  iii.  c.  81.  p.  182.)  impose  a  fine  of  .500 
tiurei  on  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  ruinis  civitas 
deformetur,  et  ut  antiqna  aedificia  decorem  urbis  perpetuo  representent. 

u  In  his  first  visit  to  Rome  (A.  D.  1337.  SeeMemoiressur  Petrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  322,  &c.)  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  rerum  tautarum, 


more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  than  the  no- 
bles and  natives  of  the  metropolis. x  The  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  Romans  are  elaborately  dis- 
played in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which  was  com- 
posed about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and,  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of 
name  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  capitol y  may 
provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
"The  capitol,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  "  is  so 
named  as  being  the  head  of  the  world :  where  the 
consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty 
walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving. 
Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the 
greatest  part,  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and 
whose  value  might  be  esteemed  at  one-third  of  the 
world  itself.  The  statues  of  all  the  provinces  were 
arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell  suspended 
from  its  neck ;  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of  art 
magic  ,z  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome, 
the  statue  turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
the  bell  rang,  the  prophet  of  the  capitol  reported  the 
prodigy,  and  the  senate  was  admonished  of  the  im- 
pending danger."  A  second  example  of  less  im- 
portance, though  of  equal  absurdity,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  which  have  since  been  transported  from  the 
baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The 
groundless  application  of  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused  ;  but  these  Gre- 
cian sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed  above 
four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that 
of  Tiberius  ;  they  should  not  have  been  transformed 
into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose  na- 
kedness was  the  symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who 
revealed  to  the  emperor  his  most  secret  actions ;  and, 
after  refusing  all  pecuniary  recompence,  solicited 
the  honour  of  leaving  this  eternal  monument  of 
themselves.*  Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic, 
the  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art : 
no  more  than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  Poggius  :  and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or 
design  had  buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection 


et  stuporis  mole  obrutus  ....  Praeseiitia  vero,  minim  diet 0,  nihil 
imminuit :  vere  major  fuit  Roma  majoresque  sunt  reliquiae  quam  rebar. 
Jam  non  orbem  ab  hac  urbe  domitum,  sed  tarn  sero  domitum,  miror. 
(Opp.  p.  605.  Familiares,  ii.  14.  Joanni  Columnse.) 

x  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna.  Qui 
enim  hodie  magis  ignari  rerum  Romanorum,  quam  Romani  cives?  In- 
vitus  dico  nusquam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Romae. 

y  After  the  description  of  the  capitol,  he  adds,  status?  erant  quot 
sunt  mundi  provincial;  et  habebat  quaelibet  tintinnabulum  ad  collum. 
Et  erant  ita  per  maKicam  artem  dispositaa,  ut  quandoaliqua  regio  Ro- 
mano Imperio  rebellis  erat,  statim  imago  illius  provincial  verte"bat  se 
contra  illam;  unde  tintinnabulum  resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad  collum; 
tuncque  vates  Capitolii  qui  erant  custodes  seuatui,  &c.  He  mentions 
an  example  of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had  been  subdued 
by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled  tintinnabulum  sonuit ;  sacerdos  qui  erat  in 
speculo  in  hebdomada  senatoribus  nuntiavit:  Agrippa  marched  back 
and  reduced  the Persians.  (Anonym,  in  Montfaucon.  p.  297,  298.) 

7.  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captusa  Romanis  invisibiliter 
exiit,  ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
is  introduced  by  William  of  Malmsbury  ;  (de  Vestis  Regum  Anglorum, 
1.  ii.  p.  86.)  and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca  (No.  81.  103.)  it  was 
the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  Goths)  invoked  the  daemons 
for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 

a  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfaucon  (p.  191.)  .justly  observes,  that  if  Alex- 
ander be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the  work  of  Phidias 
(Olympiad  lxxxiii.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ.)  who  lived  before 
that  conqueror.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  19.) 
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was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  safer  and  more  en- 
lightened age.b  The  Nile,  which  now  adorns  the 
\  atican.  had  been  explored  by  some  labourers,  in 
dicing  a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of 
the  Minerva  ;  but  the  impatient  proprietor,  who 
was  tormented  by  some  visits  of  curiosity,  restored 
the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  former  grave.c  The 
discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in  length, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit.  It  had  been  found 
under  a  partition-wall:  the  equitable  judge  had 
pronounced,  that  the  head  should  be  separated  from 
the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  contiguous  own- 
ers ;  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed, 
if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  liberality 
of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from  the 
hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen.11 
Restoration  and  But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were 
ornaments  of  the  gradualIy  dispelled  ;  and  the  peaceful 
a:  b.  1420,  &c.  authority  of  Martin  the  fifth  and  his 
successors  restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as 
well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
improvements  of  Rome,  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of  freedom 
and  industry".  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a 
great  city,  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the 
adjacent  country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of 
subsistence,  of  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  trade. 
Rut  the  greater  part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is 
reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate  wilderness  :  the 
overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy  are 
cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 
less vassals  ;  and  the  scanty  harvests  are  confined 
or  exported  for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly.  A  second 
and  more  artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metro- 
polis, is  the  residence  of  a  monarch,  the  expense  of 
a  luxurious  court,  and  the  tributes  of  dependent 
provinces.  Those  provinces  and  tributes  had  been 
lost  in  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  and  if  some  streams 
of  the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Rrasil  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Vatican;  the  revenues  of  the 
cardinals,  the  fees  of  office,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims 
and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  taxes, 
afford  a  poor  and  precarious  supply,  which  main- 
tains however  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  city. 
The  population  of  Rome,  far  below  the  measure  of 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  ; e  and 
within  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  walls,  the  largest 

b  William  of  Malmsbiiry  'I.  ii.  p,  86,  87.)  relates  a  marvellous  <lis. 
\.  I).  1046.)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  who  had  been  '■inn 
by  Turnus  ;  the  perpetual  light  in  hi* sepulchre,  a  Latin  epitaph,  the 
i  orpte,  vet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  his  breait, 
(pectus  perioral  ingens.)  «.r.  If  this  fable  rests  on  the  slightest  founda. 
tion,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that  were  exposed 

to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

•  Prope  poTtfcom  Minerva?,  statu  est  rccubantis,  cuius  caput  integrA 

efllgie  tintse  magnitudinis,  ul  rigna  omnia  exeedat.    Quidam  ad  plan. 

taodos arbores aerobes faciens detexi  t.    Ad  hoc  risendumcum  pluresin- 

tagis  eoneorrerent,  strepitum  adeuptiam  lastidiuraque  nertsesus, 

borti  palronus  congest.',   hnrno  lexit.  (Poggiui   dc  Validate  lottun;r, 
p.    12 

<t    Bee  the  Memorials  of   Hamiriia  Vacca,  No.   .17.  p.   II,  12.   at  the 
end  of  the  Boms  Antica  ot   Nardiui,  '1704,  in  quarto.) 

e  In  the  jreai  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  including  eight 
or  ten  thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  138,668  sonls.  (Labat,  Voyages  en 

Estagrn-  et  m  Italic,  torn.  in.  p.  217,218.)     In  1740,  they  had  increased 
■0    Mo,080,    and   in    I76V>,    I   left   them,   without   the   Jews,    161,809. 


portion  of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread  with  vine- 
yards and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the 
government,  to  the  influence  of  superstition.  Each 
reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has  been  marked  by 
the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by  the 
childish  pontiff"  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and 
country.  The  palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews 
are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  ser- 
vitude ;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  have  been  prostituted  in  their  service, 
and  their  galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated  with 
the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or 
vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  were  more  decently  employed  by 
the  popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
worship ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their 
pious  foundations  of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches, 
since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of 
the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most  glo- 
rious structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use 
of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  second,  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth,  is  accompanied  by  the 
superior  merit  of  Eramante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  :  and  the  same  munificence 
which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces  and  temples, 
was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emulate 
the  labours  of  antiquity.  Prostrate  obelisks  were 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  most 
conspicuous  places;  of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the 
Cyesars  and  consuls,  three  were  restored  ;  the  arti- 
ficial rivers  were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old, 
or  of  new,  arches,  to  discharge  into  marble  basins  a 
flood  of  salubrious  and  refreshing  waters  :  and  the 
spectator,  impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  detained  by  a  column  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, which  rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual 
fountains,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  diligence 
of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student:1  and  the  foot- 
steps of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  superstition,  but  of 
empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race  of  pil- 
grims from  the  remote,  and  once  savage,  countries 
of  the  north. 


I  am   ignorant  whether   they  have  since  continued  in  a  progressive 
slate. 

f  The  Perc  Mnntfauenn  distributes  his  own  observations  into  twenty 
days,  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his  visits  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  city.  (Diarium  Italicuro,  c.  8-20.  p.  104—301.) 
That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of  Ancient  Rome; 
the  first  efforts  of  Illondiis,  Fnlvius,  Martianus,  And  Faiinus,  the  supe- 
rior labours  of  Pyrrhus  LigOrillB, had  his  learning  been  equal  to  his 
labours:  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  qui  oronee  obscuravit, 
and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Dnnatus  and  Nardini.  Yet 
Montfaugon  ^t  1 1 1  sighs  lor  a  more  complete  plan  and  description  of  the 
old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three  following  methods:  — I. 
The  measurement  oft.be  space  and  intervals  of  the  ruins.  2. The  study 
of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they  were  found.  3.  The  investi- 
gation of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries  (,|  the  middle  ages,  which  name 
any  spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Mont- 
faucon  desired,  must  be  promoted  by  princely  or  public  munificence: 
but  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nolli  (A.  1).  1718)  would  furnish  a  solid 
and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient  topography  of  Rome. 
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Final  conclusion. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every 
reader,  the  attention  will  be  excited 
by  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful, 
scene  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  various 
causes  and  progressive  effects  are  connected  with 
many  of  the  events  most  interesting  in  human  an- 
nals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who  long 
maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic  ; 
the  disorder  of  military  despotism  ;  the  rise,  estab- 
lishment, and  sects  of  Christianity ;  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople ;  the  division  of  the  monarchy  ; 
the  invasion  and  settlements  of  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  institutions  of  the  civil 
law;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet;  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  the  restoration 


and  decay  of  the  western  empire  of  Charlemagne  ; 
the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  east ;  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire  ;  the  state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the 
middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the  import- 
ance and  variety  of  his  subject ;  but,  while  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often 
accuse  the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  It  was  among 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised 
near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however 
inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to 
the  curiosity  and  candour  of  the  public. 

Lausanne, 
June  27,  1787. 
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ABAN,  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  944. 

Abbassides,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office 
of  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  978. 

Abdullah,  the  Saracen,  his  excursion  to  plunder  the 
fair  of  Abyla,  946.    His  African  expedition,  ib. 

Abdalmalek,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribute 
to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  establishes 
a  national  mint,  973. 

Abdalrahman,  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  979.  Splendour  of  his  court, 
980.    His  estimate  of  his  happiness,  981. 

Abdelazh,  the  Saracen,  his  tijeaty  with  lheodemir 
the  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  966.    His  death,  967- 

Abderamc,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories 
there,  976.    His  death,  977. 

Abdul  Mctallch,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  his  history,  9v9. 

Abgarns,  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Jesus  Christ,  875. 

Abgarns,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to 
Home,  83. 

Abjavius,  the  confidential  prefect  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
on  that  emperor's  death,  264.     Isput  to  death,  ib. 

Abu  Ayub,  his  history,  and  the  veneration  paid  to 
his  memory  by  the  Mahometans,  972,  1239. 

Ahubeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first 
converts,  916.  Flies  from  Mecca  with  him,  918. 
Succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  929. 
His  character,  934. 

Abu  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who 
subdued  the  island  of  Crete,  985. 

Abu  Sqphian,  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death 
of  Mahomet,  918.  Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud, 
920,  921.  Besieges  Medina  without  success,  921. 
Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  receives  him 
as  a  prophet,  922. 

Abu  laher,  the  Carmafhian,  pillages  Mecca,  990. 

Abulfeda,  his  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  caliph 
Moctader,  980. 

Abulpharagius,  primate  of  the  eastern  Jacobites, 
some  account  of,  839.  His  encomium  on  wisdom 
and  learning,  981. 

Abundantius,  general  of  the  east,  and  patron  of  the 
eunuch  Eufropius,  is  disgraced  and  exiled  by 
him,  532. 

Abyla,  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens, 
946. 

Abyssinia,  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  731.  Their 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  ib.  Eccle- 
siastical history  of,  843. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance 
of  episcopal  benevolence,  543. 

Achaia,  its  extent,  10.  • 

Acre,  the  memorable  sie<re  of,  by  the  crusaders, 
1101.    Final  loss  of,  1107. 

Actions,  institutes  of  J  ustinian  respecting,  772. 

Actium,  a  review  of  Roman  affairs  after  the  battle 
of,  24. 

Adauctus,  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  during  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  229. 

Adolphus,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  511.  Is  made  count  of  the 
domestics  to  the  new  empe ror  Attains,  514.  Suc- 
ceeds his  brother  as  king  of  the  Goths,  and  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Honorius,520. 

Adoption,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the  Greek  empire, 
1078,  note. 

Adoration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  custom  of,  and 
derivation  of  the  term,  1002. 

Adorno,  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocaea,  conveys 
Amurath  II.  from  Asia  to  Europe,  1191. 

Adrian  I.,  pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne 
against  the  Lombards,  883,  884.  His  reception 
of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  885.  Asserts  the  fic- 
titious donation  of  Constantine  the  Great,  886. 
Adultery,  distinctions  of,  and  how  punished  by  Au- 
gustus, 776.    By  the  christian  emperors,  ib. 

AZlia  Capitolina,  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Ha- 
drian, 180. 

JElius  Pstvs,  his   Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of 

Roman  jurisprudence,  757. 
JEmilianus,  governor   of  Pannonia   and    Ma^sia, 
routs  the  barbarous  invaders  of  the  empire,  and 
is  declared  emperor  by  his  troops,  100. 
JEneas  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous 
gift  of  speech  to  the  catholic  confessors  of  Tipasa, 
whose  tongues  had  been  cutout,  615. 
JEneas  Sylvius,  his  account  of  the  impracticability 
of  a  European  crusade  against  the  Turks,  1241. 


His  epigram  on  the  destruction  of  ancient  build- 
ings in  Rome,  1280,  note. 
JEra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in.  pointed 
out,  684,  note. 

-  -  Gelala^an,  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  1061. 
Aerial  tribute,  in  the  eastern  empire,  what,  671. 
JEtius,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  his  character  and 

adventures,  315,  318,  324,  note. 

-  -  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III. 
his  character,  546.  His  treacherous  scheme  to 
ruin  count  Boniface,  547.  Is  forced  to  retire  into 
Pannonia,  550.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into 
the  empire,  553.  Seizes  the  administration  of  the 
western  empire,  566.  His  character,  as  given 
by  lienatus,  a  contemporary  historian,  ib.  Em- 
ploys the  Huns  and  Alani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul, 
ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Theodoric,  567. 
Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  571.  Battle  of  Cha- 
lons, ib.  His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Attila,  575.  Is  murdered  by  Valentinian,  578. 

Africa,  its  situation  and  revolutions,  11.  Great 
revenue  raised  from,  by  the  Romans,  64.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  there,  201. 

-  -  -  is  distracted  with  religious  discord  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  307.  Character 
and  revolt  of  the  Circumcellions,  330.  Oppres- 
sions of,  under  the  government  of  count  Ro- 
manus,  405.    General  state  of  Africa,  406. 

-  -  -  revolt  of  count  Boniface  there,  547.  Ar- 
rival of  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals,  ib.  Per- 
secution of  the  Donatists,  518.  Devastations  of, 
by  the  Vandals,  549.  Carthaoe  surprised  by 
Genseric,  551 .     Persecution  of  the  catholics,  612. 

-  -  -  expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  687.  Is  re- 
covered by  the  Romans,  692.  'I he  government 
of,  settled  by  Justianian,  ib.  Revolt  of  the 
troops  there,  under  Stoza,  733.  Devastation  of 
the  war,  734. 

-  -  -  invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  958.  Con- 
quest of,  by  Akbah,  960.  Decline  and  extinction 
of  Christianity  there,  969.  Revolt  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Saracens  there,  991. 

Aglabites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  patronizes  St.  Boniface,  229. 

Agricola,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  2. 

Agriculture,  great  improvement  of,  in  the  western 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  21.  State  of,  in 
the  eastern  empire,  tinder  Justinian,  667. 

Ajar,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  235. 

Aiznadin,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the 
Greeks,  943. 

Akbah,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  960. 

Alani,  occasion  of  these  people  invading  Asia,  129. 
Conquest  of,  by  the  Huns,  422.  Join  the  Goths 
who  had  emigrated  into  lhrace,  429.  See  Goths, 
and  Vandals. 

Alaric,  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  459.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the 
Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages  Greece,  483.  Escapes 
from  Stilicho,  485.  Is  appointed  master  general 
of  the  eastern  lllyrieum,  485.  His  invasion  of 
Italy,  486.  Is  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia, 
488.  Is  driven  out  of  Italy,  489.  Is,  by  treaty 
with  Honorius,  declared  master  general  of  the 
Roman  armies  throughout  the  prefecture  of  ll- 
lyricum, 496.  His  pleas  and  motives  for  march- 
ing to  Rome,  501.  Encamps  under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  502.  Accepts  a  ransom,  and  raises  the 
siege,  511.  His  negociations  with  the  emperor 
Honorius,  512.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  513. 
Places  Attains  on  the  imperial  throne,  514.  De- 
grades him,  515.  Seizes  the  city  of  Rome,  ib. 
His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  518.  Retires  from  Rome, 
and  ravages  Italy,  ib.    His  death  and  burial,  519. 

Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by 
Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  624. 

Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt,  and  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  896. 

Albigeois  of  France,  persecution  of,  1017- 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  780. 
His  alliance  with  the  Avars  against  the  Gepida;, 
781.  Reduces  the  Gepida1,  ib.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  782.  Overruns  what  is 
now  called  Lombardy,  783.  Assumes  the  regal 
title  there,  ib.  'lakes  Pavia,  and  makes  it  his 
capital  city,  ib.  Is  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  his  queen  Rosamond,  ib. 

Alchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by 
Diocletian,  115. 


Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Saracens,  949 
Is  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  993.  Is  taken  and 
sacked  by  Tamerlane,  1184. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  eslablishes  the  papal  election 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  1252. 

Alexander,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  excommu- 
nicates Arius  for  his  heresy,  312. 

Alexander  Secerns,  is  declared  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Elairabalus,  59.  Is  raised  to  the  throne, 
ib.  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory  over 
Artaxerxes,  83.  Showed  a  regard  for  the  christian 
religion,  221. 

Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Caracalla,  54.  The  city  described, 
111.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  intestine  commotions, 
ib,  Bv  famine  and  pestilence,  112.  Is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Diocletian,  145.  The  christian  the- 
ology reduced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school 
of,  200.  K  umber  of  martyrs  who  suffered  there 
in  the  persecution  by  Deems,  216. 

-  -  -  -  the  theological  system  of  Plato  taught 
in  the  school  of,  and  received  by  the  Jews  there, 
309.  Questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Tri- 
nity, agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  christian 
schools'of,  310,  312.  History  of  the  archbishop 
St.  Athanasius,  319.  Outrages  attending  his  ex- 
pulsion, and  the  establishment  of  his  successor, 
George  of  Cappadocia,  325.  '1  he  city  distracted 
by  pious  factions,  327.  Disgraceful  life  and  tra- 
gical death  of  George  of  Cappadocia,  362,  363. 
Restoration  of  Athanasius,  364.  Athanasius 
banished  by  Julian,  ib.  Suffers  greatly  by  an 
earthquake,  414. 

-  -  -  -  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there, 
466.  This  temple,  and  the  famous  library,  de- 
stroyed by  bishop  1  heophilus,  467. 

-  -  -  -  is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen,  955. 
The  famous  library  there,  956. 

Alexius  Angelus,  his  usurpation  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  character,  1111.  Flies  before  the  cru- 
saders, 1118. 

Alexius  1.  Cornnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
866.  Kew  titles  of  dignity  invented  by  him,  MM. 
Battle  of  Durazzo,  1044.  Solicits  the  aid  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  1045. 

-  -  -  -  solicits  the  aid  of  the  christian  princes 
against  the  Turks,  1067.  His  suspicious  policy 
on  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  1077.  Exacts 
homage  from  them,  1078.  Profits  by  the  success 
of  the  crusaders,  1091. 

Alexius  II.  Cornnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
869. 

Alexius  Strategopulus,  the  Greek  general,  retakes 
Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  1135. 

Alexins,  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his  escape  from 
his  uncle,  who  had  deposed  his  father,  1111.  .His 
treatv  with  the  crusaders  for  his  restoration,  1115. 
Restoration  of  his  father,  1119.    His  death,  1121. 

Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Iho 
mas  in  India,  838. 

Alaebra,  bv  whom  invented,  982. 

Aii.  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission.  917. 
II is  heroism,  922.  His  character,  928.  Is  chosen 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  929.  Devotion  paid  at  his 
tomb,  931.    His  posterity,  ib. 

Aliaern,  defends  Cumas  for  his  brother  Teias,  king 
of  the  Goths,  743.    Is  reduced,  744. 

Allectus  murders  Carausius,  and  usurps  his  sta- 
tion, 143 

Alemanni,  the  orisin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  103. 
Are  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  senate  and  people, 
ib.  Invade  the  empire  under  Aurelian,  117.  Are 
totally  routed,  118.  Gaul  delivered  from  their 
depredations  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  144. 

-  -  -  invade  and  establish  themselves  in  Gaul, 
284.  Are  defeated  at  Strasburgh  by  Julian,  287 
Are  reduced  by  Julian  in  his  expeditions  beyond 
the  Rhine,  288.  Invade  Gaul  under  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  399.  Are  reduced  by  Jovinus,  ib. 
And  chastised  by  Valentinian,  400. 

-  -  -  are  subdued  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks, 
620. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  1058. 

A/.i/pius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by 
the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temnle  of  Je- 
rusalem, 358. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  high  credit  among 
them,  97- 

Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  her  history  and  cha- 
racter^'^,   tier  death,  698. 
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Amalphi,  description  of  the  citv,  and  its  commerce, 
lc'40. 

a  •;.'.  improbability  ot  any  society  of,  184,  note. 
(am,  reflections  on  the  violence  and  various 
operations  ot  that  passion,  873. 

mr,  >t.  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity. 
for  the  use  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  4-10,  molt. 
Hi?  birth,  and  promotion  to  the  archbsbopric  oj 
Milan.  44'.'.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship 
empress  Jnstina,  it.  Refuses  obedience  to  the 
imperial  pover,  450.  Controls  tlie  emperor 
Theodosius.  436.  Imposes  penance  ou  Theodo- 
sius  for  his  cruel  treatn\ent  ot  Tnessalonica,  457. 
Employed  his  influence  over  Gratian  and  fheo- 

-..;>.  to  inspire  tliem  with  maxims  ol 
cution.  468.     Opposes  Symma.hus.  the  advocate 
tor  the  old  Fa^an  religion,  lot.    Comforts  the 
citizens  nf  Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged 
by  Radaj.c.s  .s.  1.'-. 

.!•  ■:. -...:.  sit -_e  ot'.  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  B82.  Re 
cei*  es  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  n  isibis.  385.  Is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Cabades  kirn;  of  Persia, 

Amir,  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character,  and  passage 
i.ito  Europe,  1173 

Amm;,mu< ,  the  historian,  his  religious  character  of 
the  emperor  Constantius,  318-  His  remark  on 
the  enmity  of  christians  toward  each  other.  331. 
His  account  of  the  fiery  obstructions  to  restoring 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  358.  His  account  of  the 
hostile  contest  of  Dantasus  and  Ursinus  for  the 
bishopric  of  Rome.  3.>8.  testimony  in  favour 
of  his  historical  merit,  435.  His  character  of  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  504. 

Ammonias,  the  mathematician,  his  measurement 
of  the  circuit  of  Home.  509. 

Amnu-nius.  the  monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martvr- 
dom,  821. 

Amorium.  siege  and  destruction  of,  by  tlie  caliph 
Motassem.988. 

Amphtlochus,  bishop  of  Tconium,  gains  the  favour 
ot  the  emperor  Theodosius  by  an  orthodox  bon 
met,  443. 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  137, 1281 . 

Amrou.  his  birth  and  character,  952,  His  invasion 
and  conquest  of  1  gy  pt,  953.  His  administration 
there,  957.    1  lis  description  of  the  country,  ib. 

Amurath  1.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  1175. 

AunmUm  II.  sultan. his  reign  and  character.  1215. 

Anachorets.  in  monkish  history,  described,  607. 

Anacletus,  pope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  1256. 

A"a  tasius  I.  marries  the  empress  Ariadne,  646. 
His  war  with  Iheodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  king  of 
Italy,  651.  His  economy  celebrated,  670.  His 
long  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the  l'.u\ine,677. 
Is  humbled  by  the  catholic  clergy,  809. 

Anastasius  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  851. 
His  preparations  of  defence  against  the  Saraceus, 
973. 

St.  his  brief  history'  and  martyrdom, 
".  note. 

Anath.\  the  city  of,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
described,  372. 

Andalusia,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  pro- 
vince. 963.  note. 

Aruirt  nicus ,  president  of  T.vhia,  excommunicated 
by  Synesius  bishop  of  Ptokniais,  3l>5. 

Andronicus  Comuenus,  his  character,  and  first  ad- 
ventures, 869.  Seizes  the  empire  of  Constanti- 
noplet872.     His  unhappy  fate,  873. 

Andronicus,  the  Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
his  superstition,  1153.  His  war  with  his  grand- 
son, and  abdication,  115.3.  1156. 

Andronicus,  the  Younger,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  licentious  character,  1155.  His  civil 
war  against  Ids  grandfather,  ib.  His  reign,  1156. 
Is  vanquished  and  wounded  by  sultan  Orcban, 
U72.  His  private  application  "to  pope  Benedict 
XII.  of  Home,  1195. 

Angora,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  anil  Eajazet, 
1185. 

Anianut,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for 
the  relief  of  that  city,  when  besieged  by  Attifa  the 
Hun.  570. 

Anician  family  at  Pome,  brief  history  of,  503. 

Anna   Cormena,  character   of  her   history    of  her 

tather.  Alexius  I.  em|>eror  of  Constantinople, 

Her  conspiracy  against  her  brother  John, 

Anthemiw,  emperor  of  the  west,  his  descent,  and 

investiture  by  Leo  the  Great,, 591.    His  election 

•  Rome,  ib.     Is  killed  in  the  sack  of 

J 

Anth.  feet  of  the  east,  character  of  his 

administration,  in  the  minority  of  the  emperor 

•  y  linger,  510. 

■    ■         ■  ol  1  .     (treat 

knowle  Ige  in  me<  ham'  -.  67  1.    I  01  ma  the  design 
oft'.  1  at  Constantinople,  tb. 

Anthtmy,  St.  fattier  ol    the    Egyptian  monks,   his 

Anthrip.rniirphitei,  among  the  early  christians,  per- 
■rsoi  the  Deity, 818. 

■  /■  and  destroyed  by  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,   103.     Hon.-.  ol    tlie  christian 

h  there,  in  the  reim  ol  Theodosius,  200. 

-  -    -  history  of  tl>-  I'-.,  "i  -'.  Baby  la  ,  bishop 

108,    The  cathedral  of,  shut  up.  and  its  wealth 
by  Am  esnperoi  Julian.fi.     Licea 
ti'tm  manners  of  the  citizen        7.    Popular  dis- 
contents 'lining  the  residence  at  lulian  there,  ii>. 
■    ■      sedition  there,  again  1    Tbeo- 

■  .'•.  pardoned,  155. 

-  -    ■  u  taken  arid  ruined  by  Chosroes  king  of 
Pel    -  ',    i     Greatdi  brui  lion  then  i>-.  an 
qua/'  in  seized  by  Chosroe    11.806. 

the 
by  the  (.reek,. 

.  by  the  first  ci  n 

iracter, 
£s,7.    Examines  and  con  icfi  popi 


treachery.  705.  Her  activity  during  the  siege  of 
Rome,  706.  Her  secret  history,  711.  Pounds  a 
convent  for  her  retreat,  748. 
A:itoninu<.  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  stimulates  him  to  an  invasion  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  282, 

Antoninus  Phis,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian 
compared,  3.     Is  adopted  by  Hadrian,  30. 

Antoninus  Marcus,  his  defensive  wars,  4.  Is  adopt- 
ed by  Pius  at  the  instance  of  Hadrian,  31.  His 
character,  33.  His  war  against  the  united  Ger- 
mans. 04.  Suspicious  storv  of  his  edict  in  favour 
of  the  christians.  220. 

-her.  Arrius,  prastorian  prefect,  and  father-in- 
law  to  the  emperor  N  umerian,  is  killed  by  Dio- 
cletian as  tlie  presumptive  murderer  of  that 
prince,  139. 

Apkarban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  Narses 
kin;:  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor  Galerius,  148. 

Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
the  Scriptures,  186,  note. 

Apocaucus,  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  con- 
federacy asiainst  John  Cantacuzene,  1157-  His 
death.  1159. 

Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypothesis  of 
the  divine  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  819. 

Apollinaris.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  butchers  his 
flock  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrme  of  tlie 
incarnation,  841. 

Apotlonius  of  Ty  ana,  his  doubtful  character,  121, 
iwte. 

Apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  cus 
torn  was  introduced,  28. 

Apsimar  dethrones  I.eontius  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  usurps  his  place,  849. 

Apulia  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  1036.  Is 
confirmed  to  them  by  papal  grant,  1038. 

Aottileia,  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  73. 
Is  taken  and  destroyed  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  574. 

Aauitain,  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under  their  king 
wallia,  526.  Is  conquered  by  Clovis  king  of  tlie 
Franks,  625. 

Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  901.  Its 
division  into  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  happy, 
ib.  The  pastoral  Arabs,  902.  '1  heir  horses  and 
camels,  ib.  Cities  of,  ib.  Manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  903.  Their  language,  906.  Their 
benevolence,  ib.  History  and  description  of  the 
Caaba  of  Mecca,  907.  Religions,  908.  Life 
and  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  909.  Conquest  of,  by 
Mahomet,  923.  Character  of  the  caliphs,  935. 
Rapid  conquests  of,  936.  Limits  of  their  con- 
quests, 971.  Three  caliphs  established,  979.  In- 
troduction of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  981. 
'Iheir  progress  in  the  sciences,  982.  Their  li- 
terary deficiencies,  983.  Decline  and  fall  of  tlie 
caliphs,  990. 

Arhctio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
leaves  his  retirement  to  oppose  the  usurper  Pro- 
copius,  392. 

Arbogastcs  the  Frank,  his  military  promotion 
under  Theodosius  in  Gaul,  and  oonspiraC3- 
against  Valentinian  the  Younger,  458.  Is  de- 
feated by  Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,  -160. 

Arcadius,  son  of  the  emperor  'Theodosius,  succeeds 
to  the  empire  of  the  east,  473.  His  magnificence, 
530.  Extent  of  his  dominions,  ib.  Administra- 
tion of  his  favourite  eunuch  I'.utropius,  ib.  His 
cruel  law  against  treason,  532.  Signs  the  con- 
demnation of  Eutropius.  534.  His  interview 
with  the  revolters  Iribigild  and  Gainas,  535. 
His  death,  and  supposed  testament,  539,  540. 

Architecture.  Roman,  the  general  magnificence  of, 
indicated  by  the  existing  ruins,  18. 

Ardalmrius,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the 
usurper  John,  545. 

Argonauts,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Col- 
chos,  726. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife 
of  Zeno,  her  character,  and  marriage  afterward 
with  Anastasius,  646. 

Arii,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygians,  their  terrific  mode  of 
waging  war,  131. 

Arinthieus,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  by  the 
emperor  Julian  011  his  Persian  expedition,  371. 
Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper  P10- 
copius,  392. 

Ariovistus  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the 
Sequani  ill  (laul,  for  himself  and  his  German 
followers,  629. 

Aristobuluf,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of 
Cams,  is  received  into  confidence  by  tlie  em- 
1  '  roi   I  liocletian,  140. 

Ah  totle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection 
of  error,  than  lor  the  discovery  of  truth,  982, 

Anus,  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notions 
concerning  tlie  Trinity,  312.  Strength  of  his 
party,  ib.  1  lis  opinions  examined  in  [he  council 
of  Nice,  313.  Account  of  Arian  sects,  315. 
Council  of  Rimini,  316.  His  banishment  anil 
recall,  317.     His  suspicious  death,  ib, 

-  -  the  Allans  persecute  the  catholics  in  Africa, 
611. 

Armenia  i^  seized  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  107. 
Tiridatc  restored,  116.  He  is  again  expelled 
by  the  Persians,  117.    Is  resigned  to  Tindates 

by  treaty  between  the  Romans  ami  Persians,  150. 

-  -  -  is  rendered  tributary  to  Persia,  on  the 
death  ■•!    Tindates,  266.    Character  of  Arsaces 

.    ling  of,  and    his  conduct  toward    the 

cmperoi  lulian,  370.  Is  reduced  by  Sapor  to 
a  Persian  pro*  incc,  I07t 

-  -    -  ita  Distractions   and  division    between   the 

Pel  i.'ii   and  the  1: n  .  543. 

-    -  history  of  Christianity  there,  840. 

tern  empire,  state  of,  under  the 
•  mpi  j. a  Mam  ice,  802. 

lrmoriea,  thi  provinces  of.  form  a  free  govern 
ment  independent  on  the  Romans,  528.  Submits 
>'■  1  I'. 'is  king  of  the   Franks,  622.    Settlement 

01  Brito 


Armour,  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans, 
and  adopted  by  the  barbarians,  461. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history.  1245. 

Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province, 
8,  rule. 

Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos. 
727- 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character, 
and  disaffection  to  the  emperor  Julian,  370. 
Withdraws  Ids  troops  treacherously  from  the 
Roman  service,  377.     His  disastrous  end,  -107. 

Arscnius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommu- 
nicates the  emperor  Michael  Pal.Tologus,  1146. 
Faction  of  the  Arsemtes,  ib. 

Artaban,  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  78. 

Artaban,  his  conspiracy  auainst  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, 739.  Is  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  armament  sent  to  Italy,  7-10. 

Artasires,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  by  the 
Persians  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  subjects, 
544. 

Artaiasdes,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor 
Constantine  V.  at  Constantinople,  878. 

Artaxerxes  restores  the  Persian  monarchy,  "8. 
Prohibits  every  worship  but  that  of  Zoroaster, 
81.  His  war  with  the  Romans,  83.  His  cha- 
racter and  maxims,  84. 

Artemius,  duke  of  Egypt  under  Constantius,  is 
condemned  to  death  "under  Julian,  for  cruelty 
and  corruption,  314. 

Arthur,  king  of  the  Tritons,  his  history  obscured 
by  monkish  fictions,  6:18. 

Arvandus,  prastorian  prefect  of  Gaul,  his  trial 
and  condemnation  by  the  Roman  senate,  594. 

Ascalon,  battle  of,  between  Godfrey  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  1087. 

Ascetics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  of,  602. 

Asciepiodatus  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurpei 
A  Rectus,  143. 

Asia,  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  78. 

Asia  Minor  described,  10.  Amount  of  its  tribute 
to  Rome,  64.     Is  conquered  by  the  Turks,  1061. 

Asiareh,  the  nature  of  this  office  among  the  ancient 
pagans,  198,  note. 

Aspar  is  commissioned  by  Theodosius  the  Younger 
to    conduct    Valentinian    III.     to     Italy,    545. 

-  Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  empire,  590.  He  and  his  sons  murdered 
by  Leo,  646. 

Assassins,  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  1168. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  abolished  under  tlie 
Roman  emperors,  27.  The  nature  of,  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  89. 

Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  372.  Is  in- 
vaded by  the  emperor  Julian,  373.  His  retreat, 
379. 

Astarte,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome, 
as  a  spouse  for  Elagabalus,  58. 

Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  and  attacks  Rome,  883.  Is  repelled 
by  Pepin  king  of  France,  ib. 

Astrology,  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astro- 
nomers, 983. 

Athalaric,  the  son  of  Amalasnntha  queen  of  Italy, 
his  education  and  character,  697- 

Athanariv  the  Gothic  chief,  his  w'ar  against  the 
emperor  Yalens,  410.  His  alliance  with  Theo- 
dosius, his  death  and  funeral,  437. 

Athanasius,  St.  confesses  his  understanding  be- 
wildered by  meditating  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Logos,  311.  General  view  of  his  opinions,  314. 
Is  banished,  317.  His  character  and  adventures, 
319.  364.  387.  396.  Was  not  the  author  of  the 
famous  creed  under  his  name,  614,  note. 

Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  con- 
tests with  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  1154. 

Athenais,  daughter  of  the  philosopher  I.eontius. 
See  Eudocia, 

Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  citv,  whv  Said  to  have 
been  spared  by  the  Goths,  107-  Naval  strength 
of  the  republic  of,  during  its  prosperity,  175,  note. 

-  -  -  is  laid  uniier  contribution  by  Alone  the 
Goth,  483. 

-  -  -  review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  681. 
The  schools  of,  silenced  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, 683. 

-  -  -  revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and  its 
present  state,  1152. 

Alios,  mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  of,  1161. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  11. 

Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  account 
of,  40I. 

Attains,  prefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  emperor  by 
the  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Alaric,  514. 
Is  publicly  degraded,  515.  His  future  fortune, 
524. 

Attains,  a  noble  youth  of  Auvcrgne,  his  adven- 
tures, 6:12. 

Attila,  the  I  Tun,  554.  Description  of  his  person 
and    character,    ih.      His    conquests,    555.      His 

treatment  of  his  captives,  558.    Imposes  terms 

of  peace  on  I  heodosius  the  Younger,  559.  Op- 
presses Theodosius  by   his  ambassadors,  56o. 

Description   of   his    royal    residence,   562.     His 

reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius,  ib. 

His    behaviour   on   discovering    the    scheme    of 

Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  564.  His 
haughty  messages  to  the  emperors  ol  tlie  east 

and  wist,  565.  I  lis  invasion  of  ( laid,  570.  His 
oration  to  his  troops  on  the  approach  of  d'tius 
anil  I  heodoric.  572.  Battle  of  I  halons,  ih.  His 
invasion  of  Italy,  574.  I  lis  retreat  purchased  by 
Valentinian,  575.  His  death,  576, 
Atyt  and  Cybele,  the  fabli  of,  allag 

pell  of  Julian,  .110. 

Avars,  are  discomfited  by  tlie  Turks,  718.    Their 

embassy   to    the   emperor  Justinian,    ih.    J  heir 

conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany,  ib.   'Iheir 
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embassy  to  Justin  II.  78O.  They  join  the  Lom- 
bards against  the  Gepidae,  781.  Pride,  policy, 
and  power,  of  their  chagan  Kaian,  800.  Their 
conquests,  ib.    Invest  Constantinople,  809. 

Avenues,  his  religious  inhdelity,  how  far  justi- 
fiable, 984,  note. 

Aiersa,  a  town  near  "Naples,  built  as  a  settlement 
for  the  Kormans,  1035. 

Augurs,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office, 
462. 

August  in,  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  471.  Celebrates  the 
piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  516. 
.Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of 
Africa,  548.  His  death,  character,  and  writings, 
549,  550.    History  of  his  relics,  692,  note. 

Augustulus,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen 
emperor  of  the  west,  598.  Is  deposed  by  Odoa- 
cer,  ib.  His  banishment  to  the  Lucullan  villain 
Campania,  599. 

Augustus-,  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power, 
1.  Is  imitated  by  his  successors,  2.  His  naval 
regulations,  8.  His  division  of  Gaul,  ib.  His 
situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  24.  He  re- 
forms the  senate,  ib.  Procures  a  senatorial  grant 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  ib.  Division  of  the  pro- 
vinces between  him  and  the  senate,  25.  Is  al- 
lowed his  military  command  and  guards  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  26.  Obtains  the  consular  and  tri- 
bunitian  offices  for  life,  ib.  His  character  and 
policy,  28.  Adopts  Tiberius,  29.  Formed  an 
accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expenses  of 
the  empire,  63.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  64. 
His  naval  establishments  at  Ravenna,  490. 

Augustus  and  Cesar,  those  titles  explained  and  dis- 
criminated, 28. 

Avienus,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valen- 
tinian  III.  to  Attilaking  of  the  Huns,  575. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred  from  Rome 
to  that  citv.  1254.  Return  of  pope  Urban  V.  to 
Rome,  1268. 

Avitus,  his  embassy  from  .Etius  to  Theodoric  king 
of  the  Visisoths,  571.  Assumes  the  empire,  582. 
His  deposition  and  death,  584. 

Amelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  116. 
His  expedition  against  Palmvra,  121.  His  tri- 
umph, 123.    His  cruelty  and  death,  125,  126. 

Aurengzebe,  account  of  his"  immense  camp,  82,  note. 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  113. 

Ausonius,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  his 
promotions,  440,  note. 

Atitharit,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Tfaly,  his  wars 
with  the  Franks,  787.-  His  adventurous  gal- 
lantry, 790. 

Autun,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
legions  in  Gaul,  120. 

Auvergne,  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  revolu- 
tions of,  631. 

Auxiliaries,  barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their 
admission  into  the  Roman  armies,  248. 

Axuch,  a  Turkish  slave,  his  generous  friendship 
to  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  867.  And  to 
Manuel  Comnenus,  868. 

Aximuntium ,  the  citizens  of,  defend  their  privileges 
against  Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Mau- 
rice, 801. 

Azimus,  remarkahle  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens 
of,  against  Attila  and  his  Huns,  559. 
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Baalbec,  description  of  the  ruins  of,  947. 

Baby  las,  St.  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthumous 
history,  361. 

Bagaiide,  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  occasion,  and  sup- 
pression by  Maximian,  141. 

Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  980.  Derivation  of  the  name,  ib.  note. 
The  fallen  state  of  the  caliphs  of,  992.  The  city 
of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls,  1168. 

Bahram,  the  Persian  general,  his  character  and  ex- 
ploits, 796.  Is  provoked  to  rebellion,  797.  De- 
thrones Chosroes,  798.  His  usurpation  and 
death,  799. 

•Baann,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and 
power,  800.  His  perfidious  seizure  of  Sirmium 
and  Singidunum,  801.  His  conquests,  ib.  His 
treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  808.  Invests  Constantinople  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Persians,  812.     Retires,  ib. 

Bajazet  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  1175. 
His  correspondence  with  Tamerlane,  1182.  Is 
defeated  and  captured  by  Tamerlane,  1185.  In- 
quiry into  the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  1186.  His 
sons,  1190. 

Balbinus  elected  joint  emperor  with  Maximus  by 
the  senate,  on  the  deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  72. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth 
crusade,  1112.  Is  chosen  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1126.  Is  taken  prisoner  bv  Calo-John, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  1129.    His  "death,  1130. 

'Baldwin,  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  .1133. 
His  distresses  and  expedients,  ib.  His  expulsion 
from  that  city,  1136. 

Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accom- 
panies him  on  the  first  crusade,  1074.  Founds 
the  principality  of  Ldessa,  1081. 

Baltic  Sea,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  water  of, 
85,  note.  How  the  Romans  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  naval  powers  of,  401,  note. 

Baptism,  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  primi- 
tive christians,  299. 

Barhary,  the  name  of  that  country,  whence  de- 
rived, 962,  note.  The  Moors  of,  converted  to  the 
Mahometan  faith,  962. 

Barbatio,  general  of  infantry  in  Gaul  under  Ju- 
lian, his  misconduct,  286. 

Earcochebas,  his  rebellion  against  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  206. 

Bards,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  the  people,  92. 
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Bards,  British,  their  peculiar  office  and  duties,  640. 

Bardas,  Ca?sar,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  1010. 

Bari  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  empires,  1032. 

Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the 
Greek  theologians  about  the  light  of  mount  Tlia- 
bor,  1161.  His  embassy  to  Rome,  from  Andro- 
nicus  the  Younger,  1195.  His  literary  character, 
1208. 

Basil  I.  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 857.    Reduces  the  Paulicians,  1016. 

Basil  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  862.  His 
great  wealth,  999.  His  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  Bulgarians,  1021. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  no  evidence  of  his 
having  been  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Valens, 
397.  Insults  his  friend  Gregory  Kazianzen, 
under  the  appearance  of  promotion,  444.  The 
father  of  the  monks  of  Pontus,  603. 

Basiliscus,  brother  of  the  empress  Verina,  is  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  armament  sent 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  593.  His  fleet 
destroyed  by  Genseric,  ib.  His  promotion  to 
the  empire,  and  death,  646. 

Bassianus,  high  priest  of  the  sun,  his  parentage, 
56.  Is  proclaimed  emperor  at  Emesa,  57.  See 
FJagabalus. 

Bassianus,  brother-in-law  to  Constantine,  revolts 
against  him,  172. 

Bassora,  its  foundation  and  situation,  938. 

Baths,  public,  of  Home,  described,  508. 

Batne,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,. 369. 

Beasts,  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced  in  the 
circus,  for  the  public  games  at  Rome,  137. 

Beausobre,  M.  tie,  character  of  his  Histoire  Cri- 
tique du  Manicheismc,  816,  note. 

Beder,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreish 
of  Mecca,  920. 

Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  902. 

Bees,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and 
cells,  981,  note. 

Belisarius,  his  birth  and  military  promotion,  685. 
Is  appointed  by  Justinian  to  conduct  the  African 
war,  686.  Embarkation  of  his  troops,  687.  Lands 
in  Africa,  688.  Defeats  Gelimer,  689.  Is  re- 
ceived into  Carthage,  ib.  Second  defeat  of 
Gelimer,  691.  Deduction  of  Africa,  692.  Sur- 
render of  Gelimer,  693.  His  triumphant  return 
to  Constantinople,  694.  Is  declared  sole  consul, 
ib.  He  menaces  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy;  697. 
He  seizes  Sicily,  698.  Invades  Italy,  700.  Takes 
Naples,  ib.  He  enters  Rome,  701.  He  is  be- 
sieged in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ib.  The  siege 
raised,  707.  Causes  Constantine,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  be  killed,  ib.  Siege  of  Ravenna, 
709.  Takes  Ravenna  by  stratagem,  ib.  Returns 
to  Constantinople,  710.  His  character  and  be- 
haviour, ib.  Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Anto- 
nina,  711.  His  disgrace  and  submission,  712. 
Is  sent  into  the  east  to  oppose  Chosroes  king  of 
Persia,  724.  His  politic  reception  of  the  Persian 
ambassadors,  725.  His  second  campaign  in  Italy, 
736.  His  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rome,  737-  Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying 
Rome,  738.  Recovers  the  city,  ib.  His  final 
recall  from  Italy,  739.  Bescues  Constantinople 
from  the  Bulgarians,  747.  His  disgrace  and 
death,  748. 

Benefice,  in  feudal  language,  ex-plained,  630. 

Benerento,  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  Mainfroy  the  Silician  usurper,  1149- 

Beneventum,  anecdotes  relating  to  the  siege  of, 
1033. 

Benjajnin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  riches  of 
Constantinople,  999. 

Berea,  or  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian 
there,  369. 

Bernard,  St.  his  character  and  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  second  crusade,  1094.  His  character 
of  the  Romans,  1245. 

Berytus,  account  of  the  law  school  established 
there,  245.    Is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  750. 

Bernier,  his  account  ot  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe, 
82,  note. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  his  character,  1210. 

Bes'as,  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapa- 
city during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Totila  the 
Goth,  736.    Occasions  the  loss  of  Rome,  737. 

Bezabde,  is  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  283.  Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Con- 
stantius,  284. 

Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes  Ilormouz 
king  of  Persia,  798. 

Birthright,  the  least  invidious  of  all  human  dis- 
tinctions, 67. 

Bishops,  among  the  primitive  christians,  the  office 
of,  explained,  193.  Progress  of  episcopal  au- 
thority, 194.  Assumed  dignity  of  episcopal 
government,  197. 

-  -  -  number  of,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  301.  Mode  of  their  election,  ib.  Their 
power  of  ordination,  302.  The  ecclesiastical 
revenue  of  each  diocese  how  divided,  304.  1  heir 
civil  jurisdiction,  ib.  Their  spiritual  censures, 
305.    Their  legislative  assemblies,  306. 

Bishops,  rural,  their  rank  and  duties,  301. 

Bissextile,  superstitious  regard  to  this  year  by  the 
Romans,  389. 

Bithynia,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
105. 

Blemmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, 145. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  1209. 

Boethius,  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history, 
656.    His  imprisonment  and  death,  657. 

Bohemcnd,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  cha- 
racter and  military  exploits,  1045.  1074.  His 
route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade,  1077- 
His  flattering  reception  by  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  1078.  Takes  Antioch.  and  obtains 
the  principality  of  it,  1082.  His  subsequent 
transactions,  and  death,  1091 . 
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Boniface,  St.  his  history,  229. 

Boniface,  count,  the  Roman  general  under  Va- 
lentinian  1 1 1 .  his  character,  546.  Is  betrayed  into 
a  revolt  by  Otitis,  547.  His  repentance,  549.  Is 
besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric  king  of 
the  Vandals,  ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by 
^Etius,  550. 

Boniface  VIII.  pope,  his  violent  contest  with  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  king  of  France,  and  his  character, 
1254.    Institutes  the  jubilee,  1255. 

Boniface,  marquis  of  Wontferrat,  is  chosen  gene- 
ral of  the  fourth  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  1114. 
Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  1127.  Is  killed  by 
the  Bulgarians,  1130. 

Bosphorns,  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  104.  Is 
seized  by  the  Goths,  ib.  The  strait  of,  described, 
233. 

Basra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  942,  943. 

Botheric,  the  imperial  general  in  Lhessalonica, 
murdered  in  a  sedition,  455. 

Boucicault,  marshal,  defends  Constantinople 
against  Bajazet.  1178. 

Boulogne,  the  port  of,  recovered  from  Carausius 
by  Constantius  Chlorus,  143. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  992. 

Brancaleone,  senator  of'  Rome,  his  character,  1249. 

Brctagne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by 
Britons,  638,  note. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 2.  Description  of,  9.  Colonies  planted 
in,  15,  note.  A  colonv  of  Vandals  settled  there 
by  Probus,  133.    Revolt  of  Carausius,  142. 

-  -  -  how  first  peopled,  402.  Invasions  of,  by 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  403.  Is  restored  to  peace  by 
Theodosius,  404. 

-  -  -revolt  of  Maximus  there,  441.  Revolt  of 
the  troops  there  against  Honorius,  495.  Is  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  527.  State  of,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  528.  Descent  of  the  Sax- 
ons on,  636.  Establishment  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, 637.  Wars  in,  ib.  Saxon  devastation  of 
the  country,  638.  Manners  of  the  independent 
Britons,  640.     Description  of,  by  Proeopius,  641. 

-  -  -  conversion  of  the  Britons  by  a  mission  from 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  793.  The  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  received  there,  835. 

Brutus  the  Trojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain,  now 
given  up  by  intelligent  historians,  402,  note. 

Buffon,  M.  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors, 
673,  note. 

Bulgarians,  their  character,  715.  Their  inroads  on 
the  eastern  empire,  716.  Invasion  of,  under  Za- 
bergan,  746.    Repulsed  by  Belisarius,  747. 

-  -  -  the  kingdom  of,  destroyed  by  Basil  II.  the 
Greek  emperor,  862, 1021. 

-  -  -  revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  pope  of  Rome,  1111.  War  with 
the  Greeks  under  Calo-John,  1129. 

Bull-feast,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  described, 
1282. 

Burgundians,  their  settlement  on  the  Elbe,  and 
maxims  of  government,  400.  Their  settlement 
in  Gaul,  527.  Limits  of  the  kingdom  of,  under 
Gundobald,  622.  Are  subdued  by  the  Franks, 
623. 

Burnet,  character  of  his  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
186,  nite. 

Burrampooter,  source  of  that  river,  1182,  note. 

Busir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under 
this  name,  979,  note. 

Buzurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormouz 
king  of  Persia,  his  high  reputation,  796,  note. 

Byzantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  1241, 
note. 

Byzantium,  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  Severus,  48. 
Is  taken  by  Maximin,  170.  Siege  of,  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  175.  Its  situation  described,  233. 
By  whom  founded,  ib.  note.    See  Constantinople. 


Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  907.  The 
idols  in,  destroyed  by  Mahomet,  923. 

Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amida, 
680.  Seizes  the  straits  of  Caucasus,  ib.  Vicissi- 
tudes of  his  reign,  720. 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the 
Persians,  937. 

Cadijah,  her  marriage  with  Mahomet,  910.  Is  con- 
verted by  him  to  his  new  religion,  916.  Her 
death,  918.  Mahomet's  veneration  for  her  me- 
mory, 928. 

Cecilian,  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed 
by  him  and  his  party,  308. 

Cari/ius,  the  authority  of  his  account  of  the  famous 
vision  of  Constantine  the  Great,  inquired  into, 
296. 

Celcstian,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  Genseric,  551. 

Cesar,  Julius,  his  inducement  to  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  2.  Degrades  the  senatorial  dignity,  24, 
note.  Assumes  a  place  among  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Rome,  in  his  life-time,  28.  His  address  in 
appeasing  a  military  sedition,  62,  note.  His 
prudent  application  of  the  coronary  gold  pre- 
sented to  him,  255. 

Cesar  and  Augustus,  those  titles  explained  and 
discriminated,  28. 

Cesar s,  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  philosophical 
fable  of  that  work  delineated,  366. 

Casarca,  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  108.  Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens, 
951. 

Cahina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy 
to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of  the  country,  962. 

Caiman,  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  961. 

Caled,  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the 
party  of  Mahomet,  922.  His  gallant,  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Muta,  924.  His  victories  under  the 
caliph  Abubeker,  937.  Attends  the  Saracen  army 
on  the  Syrian  expedition,  941.    His  valour  at  the 
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siege  of  Damascus.  942.  Distinguishes  himself 
;tt  the  battle  or  Aiznadm.  944.  His  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  refugees  from  Damascus,  ii.  Joins 
in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla.  946.  Com- 
mands the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Yermuk. 
o4S.  His  death.  951. 
Caledonia,  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  described, 

Ca.'eiLmian  rear,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  an 
account  of,  51. 

ens,  character  of,  935.  Their 
rapid  conquests,  936.  Extent  and  power  of,  9J  l . 
1  rip!e  oi\  ision  of  the  office,  979.  they  patronize 
learning.  981.  Decline  and  fall  of  their  empire, 
(WO.  1108. 

Callhti.ti.ii.  the  punishment  of  a  religious  sedition 
in  that  city  opposed  bj  >t.  Ambrose.  4.V'. 

CailmicKi  Ot  1  leliopolis.  assists  in  defending  Con 
stantinople  against  the  Saracens,  by  Ins  chymical 
inflammable  compositions,  975. 

Calmucks,  black,  recent  emigration  of,  from  the 
confines  or  Russia  to  those  of  China,  421. 

Calo-Joh*.  the  Bulgarian  chief,  liis  war  with  Bald- 
win, the  Latin  emperor  of  the  Creeks.  1129. 
Deie    -  es  him  prisoner,  ii.    11  is  savage 

character  and  death.  1130. 

PbIwhibi.  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insurrection 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  861, 

Calyiuinnt.-.  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Cams,  135. 

Cal:  in.  the  reformer,  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
1018.    Examination  of  his  conduct  to  Servetus,  ii. 

Camel,  of  Arabia,  described,  902. 

Camiiarde-  of  Lansuedoc.  their  enthusiasm  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Circumcellions  of  Nu- 
midia.  330. 

Campania,  the  province  of.  desolated  by  the  ill 
policy  of  the  Koman  emperors,  253.  Description 
of  the  Lucullan  villa  in.  599. 

Canada,  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of, 
compared  with  those  of  ancient  Germany,  86. 

Cam  n,  enormous  one  or  the  sultan  Mahomet  II. 
described.  12C7.      Bursts.  1230. 

Canoes.  Russian,  a  description  of.  1028. 

Cantanzene,  John,  character  of  his  Greek  History. 
1154.  His  good  fortune  under  the  younger 
Andronicus,  1157-  Is  driven  to  assume  the 
purple.  1158.  His  lively  distinction  between 
foreign  an  i  civil  war,  ii.  His  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople, and  reign.  115J.  Abdicates,  and 
turns  monk.  1160.  His  war  with  the  Genoese 
factory  at  Pera.  1162.  Marries  his  daughter  to 
a  Turk.  1195.  His  negociation  with  pope  Cle- 
ment VI.  it. 

Cantemir's  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 
character  of.  1 17-.  note. 

Capelianus.  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the 
i   r  Gbrdian.  and  takes  Carthage,  71. 

Capitatitm-tat,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  an 
account  of.  253. 

Capito,  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  759. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  burning  and  restoration  of,  212. 

(a/pad. ria.  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  251. 

Capraria.  i-de  of,  character  of  the  monks  there,  481. 

Captives,  bo*  treated  by  the  barbarians,  o.i".  631. 

Caratalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed 
antipathy  to  his  brother  Ceta.  51.  Succeeds  to 
the  empire  jointly  with  him,  52.  Tendency  of 
his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  his  empire, 
63.  His  view  in  this  transaction.  66.  Doubles 
the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances,  ii. 

Caracorum,  the  I artar  settlement  of,  described, 
1170. 

Carazaw,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China, 
for  silk,  to  supply  the  Roman  empire,  668. 

Carautius.  his  nw.lt  in  Britain,  142.  Is  acknow- 
ledged by  Diocletian  and  lib  colleagues,  143. 

Carbeas  the  Paulician,  his  revolt  from  the  Greek 
emperor  to  the  Saracens,  1015. 

Cardinals,  thi  ested  in  them, 

Institution  of  the  conclave,  1 

Carducne,  situation  and  history  of  that  territory, 

Cariniu,  the  son  of  Cams,  sucreeds  his  father  in 
the  empire,  jointly  with  his  brother  Nunierian, 
136. 
Carizmiani.  their  invasion  of  Syria,  Hot. 
Carlo:  inaian  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,   in 
Prance,  884. 

\rabian  reformer,  his  charac'' 
■ 
in,  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree, 

note. 

(  arpai/nan  mountains,  their  situation,  85. 

'.  die  bishopric  of,  bought  for  Majorinus, 
222,  note. 

■   -   -    religious  discord  generated  there  by  the 
cilian  and  Donatus,  .'«*'.. 

-  -  :  \  enui  there,  converted  into 
a  christian  church,  166.  I-  surprised  bj  Gen 
seri<  •  tndals,  551. 

-  -  ed  to   l'<  lisai  i 

time   in   the 

situ*'.  .    '  I  lie    wall,  of, 

repaired    by    Belisanus,  690.    Insurrection  of 

an  troops  Um    ■     J 

-  -  i,  !  pillaged  bj  Ha  an  the 
Saracen,  961.    Subsequent  history  of,  ii. 

'  "irnv,    An    extraordinary    rich   silver   mine 

ins.  64. 

'  i  and  '  I  ara<  ter,  131. 

'  and   Iberian   gales  of  mount  '  an 

rl,  680. 

'  '.:, an  civilians, 

'  Uric history, 96.    Hii  acconnt 

of  V  enii  •-,  ;,-,:,. 
f  li»  long  and  prosperous  ht< ,  652, 
beg. 

i    war   in   the   Greek 
■  .  1151. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Catholic  church,  the  doctrines  of.  how  discriminated 

from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school,  311.  Ihe 
authority  of.  extended  to  the  minds  of  mankind. 
312.  Faith  of  the  western  or  Latin  church,  315. 
Is  distracted  by  factions  in  the  cause  of  Athana- 
sius.  320.  I  lie  doxology,  how  introduced,  and 
how  perverted,  327.  Ihe  revenue  of,  transferred 
to  the  heathen  priests  by  Julian.  359. 

-  -  -  edict  of  i  heodosius,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  catholic  faith,  443.  Ihe  progressive  steps 
of  idolatry  in,  470.  Persecution  of  the  catholics 
in  Africa,  612.  Pious  frauds  of  the  catholic 
clergj  .  614. 

-  -  -  how  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation. 820.  Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  835. 

-  -    -  schism  of  the  Greek  church,  1107. 

( 'alt  stint,  pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cyril  against 
N  estoi  ius,  and  pronounces  the  degradation  of  the 
latter  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  823. 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the 
Latin.  15,  note. 

Censor,  the  office  of.  revived  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  99.    But  without  effect,  ib. 

Cos.  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to 
Europe  from  that  island.  668. 

Cerca,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  her  reception  of  Maximin  the  Roman  am- 
bassador, 562. 

Cerintius.  his  opinion  of  the  two-fold  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  818. 

Cej/lon.  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge"  of,  by  the  Romans,  366, 
note. 

ChaJcedm,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city 
stigmatized  by  proverbial  contempt,  234.  A  tri- 
bunal erected  there  by  the  emperor  Julian,  to 
try  and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  prede- 
cessor Constantius.  344. 

-  -  -  a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus, 
the  infamous  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  474. 

-  -    -  is  taken  by  Chosroes  II. king  of  Persia, 806. 
Chalcondyles,  the  Greek  historian,   his  remarks  on 

the  several  nations  of  Europe,  1199. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  At- 
tila king  of  the  Huns,  571. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously  treated  by 
Julian.  288. 

Chancellor,  the  original  and  modern  application  of 
this  word  compared,  136,  note. 

Characters,  national,  the  distinction  of,  howformed, 
315. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  505,  note. 

Charlemaane  conquers  the  kingdom  of  I.ombardv, 
884.  His  reception  at  Pome,  885.  Eludes  ful- 
filling the  promises  of  Pepin  and  himself  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  886.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by 
the  pope  Leo  111.889.  His  reign  and  character, 
890.  Extension  of  his  empire,  891.  His  neigh- 
bours and  enemies,  892.  His  successors,  893. 
His  negociations  and  treaty  with  the  eastern  em- 
pire, 894.  State  of  his  family  and  dominions  in 
the  tenth  century,  1008. 

Charles  the  Pat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  893. 

Charles  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  1149. 
I  he  Sicilian  Vespers,  1150.  His  character  as  a 
senator  of  Rome,  1249. 

Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Germany, his  weakness  and 
poverty,  899.  His  public  ostentation,  900.  Con- 
trast between  him  and  Augustus,  ii. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and 
Diocletian,  154.  And  between  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  518. 

Chattily,  its  high  esteem  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 90.    And  the  primitive  christians,  191. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  983. 

'  'hersonesus,  1  hracian,  how  fortified  by  the  empe- 
ror Justinian.  677- 

Chersonites  assist  Constantine  the  Great  against 
the  Goths,  262.  Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the 
(Ireek  emperor  Justinian  11.850. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented, 
722. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal 
sanction.  884. 

Children,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  an- 
tiquity,  765.  Natural,  according  to  the  Roman 
law.-,,  what,  768. 

China,  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  II", 
not, .     Great  numbers  of  children  annually  ex- 
posed there.  197,  note. 
■   -   -  its  situation,  418.     The  high  chronology 

claimed  by  the  historians  ot,  ib.  J  he  great  wall 
of,  when  erected,  419.  Was  twice  conquered  bv 
t!  ■  northern  tribes,  420. 

-  -  -  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  cara- 
van-, from,  oirf;. 

•    -      i-  conquered  bv  the  Moguls,  1167,1170. 

Expulsion  Of  the  Moguls.  1170. 

(hi  1  nl in,  origin  ot  tne  order  of,  IO75. 

.prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner 
bj   lulian  at  the  battle  of  Strasburg, 287. 
'  i    Armenia,  assassinated  by  the 

Sapor  king  of  I'ei  *ia,  1(7. 
on  of    1  iridates,  king   of  Armenia,  his 
character,  266. 

I  ing  of  Persia,  protects  the  last  sur- 

viving  philo  ophera  ot  Athens,  in  his  treaty  with 

101    1  n  itinian,  663.     Rei  iew  ><\  Bis  hi 

tory,  7'-'".    Sells  a  peace  to  Justinian,  722.    His 

ria, 723.     iii'  negociations  with 

Justinian,  7  »'■    lli»  prosperity,  731.    Battle  of 

Melitene,  795.     His  death,  ib. 

Choi  r,:i .  11.  tin:   ol  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne 

on  thedepo  Men  of  1  1    lathi  ■  Honnouz,798.     Is 

to  impl'  rethe  a    1  lance  ol  the  emperor 

Maurice,  '//     His  restoration  and  policy,  700. 

Conquers  Syria,  80S     Palestine,  ib.    Egypt  and 

Asia  Minor,  807.    His  reign  and  magnificence, 

ii.    Rejects  the  Mahometan  religion,  808.    1 111- 

peace  on  the  emperor 


Heraclius,  809.  His  flight,  deposition,  and 
death,  814. 

Omars,  the  horde  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  813. 

Christ,  the  festival  of  Ids  birth,  why  fixed  by  the 
Romans  at  the  winter  solstice,  338.  note. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which 
they  branched  out,  180.  Ascribed  the  pagan 
idolatry  to  the  agency  of  daemons,  ib.  Believed 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand.  185. 
The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church,  187-  Their  faith  stronger  than  in  modern 
times,  188.  Their  superior  virtue  anil  austerity, 
189.  Repentance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among 
them,  it.  1  heir  notions  of  marriage  and  chastity . 
191.  They  disclaim  war  and  government,  ii. 
Were  active  however  in  the  internal  government 
of  their  own  societv,  192.  Bishops,  193.  Sy- 
nods, ii.  Metropolitans  and  primates,  194. 
Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  Their  probable  proportion 
to  the  pagan  subjects  of  the  empire  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  the  Creat,  202.  In- 
quiry into  their  persecutions,  205.  Why  more 
odious  to  the  governing  powers  than  the  Jews, 
206.  1  heir  religious  meetings  suspected.  208. 
Are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of 
Rome,  210.  Instructions  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
to  Pliny  the  Younger  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct  towards  them,  214.  Remained  exposed 
to  popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  it. 
Legal  mode  of  proceeding  against  them,  215. 
The  ardour  witli  which  they  courted  martyrdom, 
218.  When  allowed  to  erect  places  for  public 
worship,  221.  Their  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian and  his  associates,  225.  An  edict  of  tolera- 
tion for  them  published  by  Galerius  just  before 
his  death,  230.  Some  considerations  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs,  231.  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  292.  Political  recommenda- 
tions of  the  christian  morality  to  Constantine,  ii. 
Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  293, 
1  heir  loyalty  and  zeal,  294.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism,  how  administered  in  early  times,  299. 
Extraordinary  propagation  of  Christianity  after 
it  obtained  the  imperial  sanction,  299,  300.  Be- 
comes the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  300.  Spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
distinguished,  301.  Review  of  the  episcopal 
order  in  the  church,  ii.  The  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  304.  Their 
legislative  assemblies,  306.  Edict  of  Constantine 
the  Great  against  heretics,  307-  Mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  310.  The  doctrines  of 
the  catholic  church,  how  discriminated  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  school,  311.  General 
character  of  the  christian  sects.  331.  Christian 
schools  prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  359. 
They  are  removed  from  all  offices  of  trust,  360. 
Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  pagan  temples,  ib. 
Their  imprudent  and  irregular  zeal  against 
idolatry,  365. 

Christians,  distinction  of,  into  nilaar  and  ascetic, 
602.     Conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  609. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  esta- 
blishment of,  1*6.  Religion  and  character  of 
the  Jews,  177.  Ihe  Jewish  religion  the  basis 
of  Christianity,  179.  Is  offered  to  all  mankind, 
ib.  'The  sects  into  which  the  christians  divided, 
180.  The  theology  of,  reduced  to  a  systematical 
form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  200.  Inju- 
dicious conduct  of  its  early  advocates,  204.  Its 
persecutions,  205.  First  erection  of  churches,  221. 

-  -  -  -  the  svstem  of,  found  in  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  310. 

-  -  -  -  salutary  effects  resulting  from  the  con- 
version of  the  barbarous  nations,  610. 

-  -  -  -  its  progress  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
1031. 

Chrysaphins  the  eunuch  engages  Edecon  to  assas- 
sinate his  king  Attila,  564."  Is  put  to  death  by 
the  empress  Pulchena,  565.  Assisted  at  the 
second  council  of  Bphesus,  826. 

Chrysocheir,  general  of  the  revolted  Paulicians, 
overruns  and  pillages  Asia  Minor,  1015.  His 
death,  1016. 

Chrtisoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  cha- 
racter, 1210.  His  admiration  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  1213. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the 
(Ireat  and  I.icinius,  176. 

Chrysostom,  St.  his  account  of  the  pompous  luxury 
of  the  emperor  Areadius.  530.  Protects,  his 
fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Butropius,  534.  His- 
tory of  his  promotion  to  the  arcniepiscopai  see 
of  Constantinople,  536.  His  character  and  ad- 
ministration, 536,  537.  I  lis  persecution,  5:!8. 
His  death,  539.  His  relics  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, 1/1.  His  encomium  on  the  monastic 
life,  out,  note. 

Churches,  christian,  the  first  erection  of,  221. 
Demolition  of.  under  Diocletian,  227-  Splen- 
dour of,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  303. 
Seven,  of  Asia,  the-  fate  of,  117-3. 

Cybalis,  buttle  of.  between  Constantine  the  Great 
and   I.icinius.  172. 

< 'in  in,  his  view  ol  the  philosophical  opinions  as  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  184.  I  lis  encomium 
on  the  study 'of  the  law,  751.  System  of  his 
1,  public,  758. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  the  expression  of,  whence 
in  1  o. id.  505,  note. 

<  union i limns  of  Africa,  Donatist  schismatics, 
history  of  their  revolt,  330.  Their  religious 
suicides,  ih.  Persecution  of,  by  the  emperor 
I  Ioniums,  548. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in 
'Ethiopia,  unconnected  «  itli  religion,  nil. 

Circus,    Rom the   lour    factions   in.   described, 

661.  Constantinople,  and  Ihe  eastern  empire, 
,11  ii.i.  ied  i".  'in  e  fa  tion  .  ib. 

Citisi  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  19. 
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Cities,  commercial,  of  Italy,  rise  and  government 
of,  897- 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla  for  extend- 
ing the  privileges  of,  to  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  empire,  63.  66.  Political  tendency  of  this 
grant,  66. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  how  celebrated  by 
the  Romans,  236,  note. 

Civilians  of  Home,  origin  of  the  profession,  and 
the  three  periods  in  the  history  of,  757,  758. 

Civilis,  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against 
the  Romans,  93. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Stilicho,  his 
works  supply  the  deficiencies  of  history,  477- 
Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  478.  His 
death  and  character,  499,  500.  His  character  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  531. 

Claudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  praetorian  guards, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  29. 

Claudius,  emperor,  successor  to  Gallienus,  his 
character  and  elevation  to  the  throne,  113. 

Cleander,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his 
history,  36. 

Clemens,  Flavius,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  why 
distinguished  as  christian  martyrs,  213. 

Clement  III.  pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
mutually  confirm  each  other  s  sovereign  cha- 
racters, 1046. 

Clement  V.  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome 
to  Avignon,  1254. 

Cleray,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  laity, 
195,  301. 
-  -  -  the  ranks  and  numbers  of,  how  multiplied, 
303.  Their  property,  ib.  Their  offences  only 
cognizable  by  their  own  order,  304.  Valtnti- 
nian's  edict  to  restrain  the  avarice  of,  397- 

Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings 
of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  his  reign,  568. 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady 
fidelity  during  the  revolutions  at  Rome,  43. 
Declares  himself  against  Julianus,  44. 

Clotilda,  niece  of  the  Tung  of  Burgundy,  is  married 
to  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  and  converts  her 
pagan  husband,  621.  Exhorts  her  husband  to 
the  Gothic  war,  624. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent,  and  reign, 
619. 

Cluverius,  his  account  of  the  objects  of  adoration 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  91,  note. 

Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  in  the 
art  of  dyeing,  667,  note. 

Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  760.  New  edition 
of,  763. 

Codicils,  how  far  admitted  by  the  Roman  law 
respecting  testaments,  771. 

Camobites,  in  monkish  history,  described,  607. 

Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
1248. 

Colchos,  the  modern  Mingrelia,  described,  725. 
Manners  of  the  natives,  726.  Revolt  of,  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repentance,  728. 
Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  729. 

Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Titus,  observations  on, 
1281.     Exhibition  of  a  bull-feast  in,  1282. 

Co/lyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  911. 

Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  15. 

Co/onna,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  1256. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  952. 

Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  11. 

Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the 
revenues  confiscated,  by  the  emperors  of  the 
east,  250,  251. 

Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  laws,  629. 
The  laws  of,  according  to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem, 
1189.    Apology  for  the  practice  of,  1144,  note. 

Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,- 749. 

Comment 'io/ns,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the 
Avars,  802. 

Commodus,  emperor,  his  education,  character,  and 
reign,  34. 

Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  864.     Its  extinction,  1239. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
doctrine  of,  from  whence  derived,  912. 

Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law, 
explained,  768. 

Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive 
christians  concerning,  186._ 

Conquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the 
desire  of  spoil,  404.  Is  rather  achieved  by  art 
than  personal  valour,  554. 

Conrad  III.  emperor,  engages  in  the  second  cru- 
sade, 1091.    His  disastrous  expedition,  1193. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat  defends  lyre  against  Sala- 
din,  1100.    Is  assassinated,  1102. 

Constance,  treaty  of,  898. 

Constans,  the  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
is  sent  to  govern  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  261.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him 
and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  26.5. 
Is  invaded  by  his  brother  Constantine,  268.  Is 
killed,  on  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  269. 
Espoused  the  cause  of  Athanasius  against  his 
brother  Constantius,  322. 

Constans  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  848. 

Constantia,  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  is  carried  by  her  mother  to  the 
camp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  392.  ^Narrowly 
escapes  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  412. 
Marries  the  emperor  Gratian,  413. 

Constantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  widow  of  Hannibalianus,  places  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranio,  269.  Is 
married  to  Gallus,  274.  Her  character,  ib. 
Dies,  276. 

Constantino,  widow  of  the  eastern  emperor  Mau- 
rice, the  cruel  fate  of,  and  her  daughters,  804. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  158.  His  history,  158, 159. 
He  is  saluted  emperor  by  the  British  legions  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  159.    Marries  Fausta, 


the  daughter  of  Maximian,  161.  Puts  Maximian 
to  death,  164.  General  review  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  Gaul,  165.  Undertakes  to  deliver 
Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentios,  166.  De- 
feats Maxentius,  and  enters  Rome,  168.  His 
alliance  with  Licinius,  170.  Defeats  Licinius, 
172.  Peace  concluded  with  Licinius,  173.  His 
laws,  ib.  Chastises  the  Goths,  174.  Second  civil 
war  with  Licinius,  ib. 

-  -  -  motives  which  induced  him  to  make  By- 
zantium the  capital  of  his  empire,  233.  Declares 
his  determination  to  spring  from  divine  com- 
mand, 236.  Despoils  othercities  of  their  orna- 
ments to  decorate  his  new  capital,  237.  Cere- 
mony of  dedicating  his  new  city,  239.  Form  of 
civil  and  military  administration  established 
there,  240.  Separates  the  civil  from  the  military 
administration,  246.  Corrupted  military  disci- 
pline, ib.  His  character,  256.  Account  of  his 
family,  257.    Flis  jealousy  of  his  son   Crispus, 

258.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Crispus  and  Licinius, 

259.  His  repentance  and  acts  of  atonement  in- 
quired into,  ib.  His  sons  and  nephews,  260. 
Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces 
of  the  empire,  261.  Assists  the  Sarmatians,  and 
provokes  the  Goths,  202.  Reduces  the  Goths  to 
peace,  263.  His  death,  ib.  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  290. 
His  pagan  superstition,  291.  Protects  the  chris- 
tians in  Gaul,  ib.  Publishes  the  edict  of  Milan, 
292.  Motives  which  recommended  the  christians 
to  his  favour,  ib.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  embrace 
the  christian  profession,  294.  His  famous  stand- 
ard the  Labarum  described,  295.  His  celebrated 
vision  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  206. 
Story  of  the  miraculous  cross  in  the  air,  297. 
His  conversion  accounted  for,  from  natural  and 
probable  causes,  ib.  His  theological  discourses, 
298.  His  devotion  and  privileges,  ib.  '1  he  delay 
of  his  baptism  accounted  for,  299.  Is  comme- 
morated as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  His  edict 
against  heretics,  307.  Favours  the  cause  of  Caeci- 
lian  against  Donatus,  308.  His  sensible  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  316.  How  prevailed 
onto  ratify  the  Kicene  creed,  317.  His  levity  in 
religion,  ib.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  pagan 
subjects,  331.  His  reform  of  pagan  abuses,  /A. 
Was  associated  with  the  heathen  deities  after  his 
death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  332.  Flis  dis- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  356. 

Constantine,  publication  of  his  fictitious  donation 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  886.  Fabulous  interdic- 
tion of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to  him, 
1003. 

Constantine  II.  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
is  sent  to  preside  over  Gaul,  261.  Division  of 
the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  265.  Invades  his  brother 
Constans,  and  is  killed,  268. 

Constantine  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  847. 

Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 848. 

Constantine,  V.  Copronvmus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 851.  Fates  of  his  five  sons,  853.  Revolt 
of  Artavasdes,  and  troubles  on  account  of  image 
worship,  878.    Abolishes  the  monkish  order,  879. 

Constantine  VI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  853. 

Constantine  VII.  Porphyrogciiitus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  860.  His  cautions  against  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  975.  Ac- 
count of  his  works,  994.  Their  imperfections 
pointed  out,  995.  His  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  1003.  Justifies  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  with  the  princess  Bertha  of 
France,  ib. 

Constantine  VIII.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  860. 

Constantine  IX.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  862. 

Constantine  X.  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, 864. 

Constantine  XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 865. 

Constantine  Palasologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, his  reign,  1222. 

Constantine  Sylvanus,  founder  of  the  Paulicians, 
his  death,  1014. 

Constantine,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected 
emperor  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  495.  He  re- 
duces Gaul  and  Spain,  496,  522.  His  reduction 
and  death,  523. 

Constantino,  general  under  Belisarius  in  Italy,  his 
death,  707 . 

Constantinople,  its  situation  described,  with  the 
motives  which  induced  Constantine  the  Great  to 
make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  233.  Its 
local  advantages,  235.  Its  extent,  236.  Progress 
of  the  work,  237.  Principal  edifices,  ib.  How 
furnished  with  inhabitants,  238.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  239.  Its  dedication,  ib.  Review 
of  the  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration established  there,  240.  Is  allotted  to 
Constantine  the  Younger,  in  the  division  of  the 
empire,  on  the  emperor's  death,  265.  Violent 
contests  there  between  the  rival  bishops,  Paul 
and  Macedonius,  328.  Bloody  engagements  be- 
tween the  Athanasiansand  Arfansonthe  removal 
of  the  body  of  Constantine,  329.  Triumphant 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  341.  The  senate  of, 
allowed  the  same  powers  and  honours  as  that  at 
Rome,  346.  Arrival  of  Valens,  as  emperor  of 
the  East,  390.    Revolt  of  Procopius,  391. 

-  -  -  -  continued  the  principal  seat  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  Va- 
lens, 443.  Is  purged  from  Arianism  by  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  445.  Council  of,  446.  Is  en- 
riched by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  470. 
Insurrection  against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths, 
535.  Persecution  of  the  archbishop,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  538.  Popular  tumults  on  his  account, 
ib.    Earthquake  there,  557. 

-  -  -  -  the  city  and  eastern  empire  distracted  by 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  664.  Foundation  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  6"4.    Other  churches  erected 


there  by  Justinian,  6"5.  Triumph  of  Belisarius 
over  the  Vandals,  694.  State  of  the  armies  under 
the  emperor  Maurice,  802.  The  armies  and  city 
revolt  against  him,  803.  Deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  812.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  830. 

-  -  -  -  prospectus  of  the  remaining  history  of 
the  eastern  empire,  845.  Summary  review  of  the 
five  dynasties  of  the  Greek  empire,  873.  Tumults 
in  the  city  to  oppose  the  destruction  of  images, 
878.  Abolition  of  the  monkish  order  by  Con- 
stantine, 879.  First  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens, 
972.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens,  973.  Review 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth 
century,  996.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, 999.  The  imperial  palace  of,  ib.  Offices 
of  state,  1001.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks, 
1006.  The  name  and  character  of  Romans  sup- 
ported to  the  last,  1010.  Decline  and  revival  of 
literature,  ib.  Ihe  city  menaced  by  the  Turks, 
1024.  Account  of  the  Varangians,  1026.  "Naval 
expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  the  city, 
1027. 

-  -  -  -  origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "churches,  1107.  Massacre  of  the 
Latins,  1110.  Invasion  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders, 
1117.  lhe  city  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  re- 
stored, 1119.  Part  ot  the  city  burnt  by  the 
Latins,  1120.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins,  1121.  Is  pillaged",  1122.  Account  of 
the  statues  destroyed,  1124.  Partition  of  the 
Greek  empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians, 
1125.  The  Greeks  rise  against  their  Latin  con- 
querors, 1129.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks, 
1135.  The  suburb  of  Galata  assigned  to  the 
Genoese,  1161.  Hostilities  between  the  Genoese 
and  the  emperor,  1162.  How  the  city  escaped 
the  Moguls,  1171.  Is  besieged  by  the  sultan 
Amurath  II.  1192.  Is  compared  with  Rome, 
1213.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  1228.  Is  stormed  and  taken,  1235.  Be- 
comes the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  1238. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was 
intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Cains, 
in  the  room  of  his  vicious  son  Carinus,  137.  Is 
associated  as  Caesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  admi- 
nistration, 141.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus, 
on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  157.  His  death, 
159.    Granted  a  toleration  to  the  christians,  228. 

Constantius,  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  his  education,  260.  Is  sent  to  govern  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  261.  Seizes 
Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  264. 
Conspires  the  death  of  his  kinsmen,  ib.  Division 
of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  265. 
Restores  Chosroes  king  of  Armenia,  266.  Battle 
of  Singara  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ib.  Re- 
jects the  offers  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  on 
the  plea  of  a  vision,  269.  His  oration  to  the 
lllyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with  Vetranio, 

270.  Defeats  Magnentius  atthe  battle  of  Mursa, 

271.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs,  273. 
Education  of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian, 
274.  Disgrace  and  death  of  Gallus,  276.  Sends 
for  Julian  to  court,  277.  Invests  him  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  278.  Visits  Rome,  279.  Pre- 
sents an  obelisk  to  that  city,  280.  The  Quadian 
and  Sarmatian  wars,  ib.  His  Persian  negocia- 
tions,  281.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the 
east,  284.  Favours  the  Arians,  318.  His  reli- 
gious character  by  Ammianus  the  historian,  ib. 
His  restless  endeavours  to  establish  an  uni- 
formity of  christian  doctrine,  ib.  Athanasius 
driven  into  exile  by  the  council  of  Antioch,  321. 
Is  intimidated  by  his  brother  Constans,  and  in- 
vites Athanasius  back  again,  322.  His  severe 
treatment  of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  con- 
cur in  deposing  Athanasius,  324.  His  scrupu- 
lous orthodoxy,  ib.  His  cautious  conduct  in  ex- 
pelling Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  325.  His 
strenuous  efforts  to  seize  his  person,  326.  Atha- 
nasius writes  invectives  to  expose  his  character, 
327.  Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  328.  Supports  Macedonius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  countenances  his  persecu- 
tions of  the  catholics  and  iNovatians,  329.  His 
conduct  toward  his  pagan  subjects,  332.  Envies 
the  fame  of  Julian,  333.  Recalls  the  legions  from 
Gaul,  334.  T\  egociations  between  him  and  Ju- 
lian, 337.  His  preparations  to  oppose  Julian, 
340.    His  death  and  character,  341. 

Constantius,  general,  relieves  the  British  emperor 
Constantine  when  besieged  in  Aries,  523.  His 
character  and  victories,  ib.  His  marriage  with 
Placidia,  and  death,  544,5-15. 

Constantius,  secretary  to  Attila  king  of  the  Huns, 
his  matrimonial  negociation  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, 560. 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  26.  Alterations 
this  office  underwent  under  the  emperors,  and 
when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire, 
241.  The  office  ot,  suppressed  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  683.  Is  now  sunk  to  a  commercial 
agent,  1247. 

Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  772. 

Copts  of  Egypt,  brief  history  ot,  841. 

Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates 
the  Isthmian  games,  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
346.  The  isthmus  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  677- 

Cornwall,  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  637. 

Coronary  gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  255. 

Corvinus,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  cha- 
racter, 1220. 

Costnas  Indicopleustes,  account  of  his  christian 
topography ,  67",  note,  837,  note. 

Cosmo  of  Medicis,  his  character,  1212. 

Councils  and  synods  of 
Antioch,  321. 
Aries,  323. 


Councils  and  svnods  of 
Basil.  1201. 
Casarea,  320. 
Carthage,  612,613.  692. 
Chaloedon.  538.  827. 
Clermont,  1008. 
Constance,  1900,  1301.  1271. 
Constantinople.  446.  833,  834.  87".  1109. 
Ephcsus.  8;i.  826. 
I'enara.  12.4. 
1'loienco,  1904. 
Frankfort.  888. 
1  yons,  682.  1134,  1148. 
Milan.  323. 
Nice.  313.  887. 
Pis.t.  1901 
Pl.uentia,  1067. 
■Rimini.  316. 
Sardi  a      S 
Toledo.  617.  633. 
Tyre.  320. 
Cmau.  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  application  of  this  title.  246.    By  whom 
first  invente  1.  it.    Or  the  sacred  largesses,  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  his  office.  250.    Or  the 
domestics  in  the  eastern  empire,  his  office, 251. 
Onstmaar,  history  or  the  family  of.  11:58. 

tme,  consul  of  Home,  his  vicissitudes,  and 

disgraceful  death.  897. 

'         .  the  isle  of,   sulxlued  by  the   Saracens.  985. 

Is  recovered  t>v    Nicephorus  Phocas,  993.    Is 

purchased  be  the  Venetians,  1127. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the 

Romans.  776. 
Crisjms.  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared 
Casar,  173.    Distinguishes  his  valour  against  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  174.    Forces  the  passage 
of  tlie  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Lici- 
nius.  175.     His  character.  258.     His  mysterious 
death,  259. 
Crijjm...   the   patrician,  marries   the   daughter    of 
Phocas.  and  contributes  to  depose  him,  805.    Is 
obliged  to  turn  monk,  ii. 
Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  10C0. 
Cross,  tiie  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  in- 
strument of  punishment,  by  the  Pauan  and  chris- 
tian Romans,  205.   |  he  famous  standard  of,  in  the 
army   of  Constantine   the  Great,  described,   it. 
His  visions  of,  296,  297.     The  holy  sepulchre 
and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  357-    The  cross 
of  Christ   undiminished  by  distribution  to  pil- 
grims. ii. 
Cr.r_n  of  thorns,  its  transfer  from  Constantinople 

to  Paris,  1134. 
CrosTU,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 375,  note. 
Crusade,  the   first  resolved   on  at   the   council  of 
Clermont,  1068.    Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the 
holy  war,  1069.    Examination  into  the  private 
motives  of  the  crusaders,  1071.     Departure  .of 
the  crusaders.  1072.    Account  of  the  chiefs,  1073. 
I  heir  march  to   Constantinople,  1076.    Review 
of  their  numbers,  1079-     Ihey  take  Nice,  1(80. 
Battle  of  Dorvlaeum,  it.     Ihey  take   Antioch, 
lino.     1  heir  distresses,   1083.    Are  relieved   by 
the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance,  1(84.    Siege  and 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  1(86.    Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon chosen  kingof  Jerusalem,  1(87-   1  he  second 
crusade,  1091.     Ihe  crusaders  ill-treated  by  the 
emperors,  1093.     ihe  third  crusade,  1100. 
Siege  of  Aire.  1101.     fourth  and  fifth  crusades, 
it.    M\th  crusade,  1105.    Seventh  crusade,  1106. 
Recapitulation   of    the    fourth    crusade,    1114. 
-..  consequences  of  the  crusades,  1136. 
n,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the    Romans, 
82.     Its  situation   described,   .375.     Julian   de- 
clines the  sieue  of  that  city,  377.    Is  sacked  by 
the  Saracens.  938. 
OutUi,  emperor  of  China,  his  character,  1170. 

•'ata,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
■ 
Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augustus,  61. 
Cycle  of  indictions,  the  origin  of,  traced,  and  how 

now  emploved ,  252,  note. 
Cyprian,  bisfiop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  mar- 
tyrdom, 216. 
'  the  kin.'dom  of,  bestowed  on  the  house  of 

Losignan,  by  Richard  I.  of  England.  1111, 
I  'nek  colonies  there  finally  extermi- 

nate 1  by  Chosroea  1 1,  kin.'  oj  Persia,  807. 
CjrriaJi  fugitive,  is  set  up,  by  Sapor 

uV  Persian  monarch,  as  emperor  of  Rome.  108. 

Cyril,  bishop  of   lemsalem,  bis  pompOUS   relation 
niracotous  appearance  of  a  celestial  cross, 
•  haracter.  SS7. 
Cyril,  patriarch  01  Alexandria,  hi-,  lire  and  char- 
acter, 890.    1  ondemns  the  heresy  of  Nestorius. 
n  of  the  council  or 

I  against  Nestorius,  it.    Ilis  court  in- 
• 

'  iped  destruction  from  the  Goths, 

ruined    by    them.    106.      I  hi 
of,  seized  by  the  usurper  Pro- 
COptOS,  391. 

D 

/  .    conquest   of,    by  the   emperor  Traian,   3. 

II  Btnation,  10.       Is  overrun  by  the  Goths,  98. 

by  Aurelian,  117- 
1 '        a  .  supposed  to  be   the  authors  and    object 
igan  idolatry,  by   the  primitive  christians, 

■ral   of  the  emperor    lustinian,  be- 

72s;.    Commands  the  Huns  in  Italy 
7 II. 
li.,),  ,  i,  installed  patriarch  of 

Jerusalem,  l<«r7. 

1.    Produceof  a  silver  mine 
• 

'         'antir.e  the  Great,   is 
I    I  sar,    260.     Is  sent    to  govern  the 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Gothic  frontier.  £61.  Is  cruelly  destroyed  by 
Constantius.  '.'64. 

Damascus,  siege  of.  by  the  Saracens,  942.  The 
city  reduced  iKith  by  storm  and  by  treaty,  944. 
Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  this  siege,  945, 
note.      I  aken  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  1184. 

Damams.  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Yaleutinian 
address,.!  to  him.  to  restrain  the  crafty  avarice 
or  the  Roman  clergy,  397.  His  bloody  contest 
with  CJrsinus  tor  the  episcopal  dignity,  398. 

Vames.  the  Arab,  his  gallant  enterprise  against 
the  castle  of  Aleppo,  950. 

Damietta  is  taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  1105. 

Drnmepiihis,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  see,  rather  than  subscribe  the  Mcene 
creed,  445. 

Damioh,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  character, 
1113.    Is  made  despot  of  Romania.  1126. 

Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions 
to  St.  Boniface,  for  tlie  conversion  of  infidels, 
610. 

DanieSs,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  998.  Her  visit  to  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1000.     Her  testament,  it. 

Danui, ■•,  course  of  tlie  river,  and  the  provinces  of, 
described,  9. 

Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  An- 
tioch, described,  361.  Is  converted  to  christian 
purposes  by  Gallus,  and  restored  to  the  pagans 
by  Julian,  it.     1  he  temple  burned, 362. 

Dara,  the  fortification  of,  by  Justinian,  described, 
680.  The  demolition  of,  by  the  Persians,  pre- 
vented by  peace,  722.  Is  taken  by  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  795. 

Darius,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  234. 

Darkness,  praeternatural,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sion, is  unnoticed  by  the  heathen  philosophers 
and  historians,  204. 

Dastagard,  tlie  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  814. 

Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obe- 
dience to  tlie  imperial  edicts  against  the  chris- 
tians, 228. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of 
the  Ligurians  to  Justinian,  706.  Escapes  to  Con- 
stantinople on  the  taking  of  Milan  by  tlie  Bur- 
gundians,  708. 

Deitors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  774. 

Decemvirs,  review  of  tlie  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
754.  Their  laws  superseded  by  the  perpetual 
edict,  756.    Severity  of,  774. 

Decius,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  95.  Was  a 
persecutor  of  the  christians,  222. 

Decuriuns,  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely 
treated  by  the  imperial  laws,  253. 

Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this 
species  of  idolatry  was  introduced,  28. 

Delators,  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus,  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  senate,  35.  Are 
suppressed  by  Pertinax,  40. 

Delphi,  tlie  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of, 
removed  to  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  238,  note. 

Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfavourable  to 
freedom  in  a  large  state,  14. 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Caesarea,  his  gallant  de- 
fence against,  and  heroic  escape  from,  Sapor  king 
of  Persia,  1(8. 

Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  humanely  suc- 
cours the  captives  brought  from  Rome  by  Gen- 
seric  king  of  the  Vandafs,  581. 

Ihrar,  the  Saracen,  his  character,  943. 

Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  conquer- 
ed by  Charlemagne,  884. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire, 
1001. 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  89,  note. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what,  152. 

Diamonds,  the  art  of  cutting  them,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  65,  note. 

Didius  Julianas,  purchases  the  imperial  dignity  at 
a  public  auction,  43. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and 
government,  244. 

Diocletian,  the  manner  of  his  military  election  to 
the   empire,   139.     His  birth   and   character,   it. 

•\  akea  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  140.  Asso- 
ciates as  CaeaarS,  Galerius;  and  Constantius 
Chlorus,  141.  His  triumph  in  conjunction  with 
Maximian,  150.  Fixes  Ins  court  at  the  city  of 
Nicomedia,  151.  Abdicates  the  empire,  154. 
Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  it.  Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Salona, 
15).  Ilis  impartial  behaviour  toward  the  rhris- 
tians,  223.  Causes  that  produced  the  persecution 
"I  the  christians  under  his  reign,  224. 

Dim  Caeiitie,  the  historian, screened  from  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  62. 

DioicOTUl,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrageous 
behaviour  at  the  second  council  or  Ephesus,  826. 
Is  deposed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  828. 

Disabw,  great  khan  of  the  I  urks,  his  reception  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Justinian, 719. 

Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman 
1  . .'.-.,  766.     Limitations  of,  767. 

Docetei,  their  peculiar  tends,  310,  817-  Deriva- 
tion ot  then  name.  310,  note. 

Ihiminir,  St.  1 /meatus,  his  fortitude  in  flagella- 
tion, 1070. 

Dim  "in.,  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  152. 

Domitian,  emperor,  his  treatment  of  his  kinsmen 
Flavins  Sabinus,  and  I  lavius  Clemens,  213. 

Domitian,  the  oriental  pra  Feet,  is  sent  by  the  em- 
rx  rorl  onstantius  to  reform  the  state  ol  thi  east, 
then  oppressed  by  Gallus,  275.  Is  put  to  death 
ii,  re,  it. 

Domains,  bis  contest  with  Cascilian  lor  the  see  ol 
Carthage,  3(8.    History  of  the  schism  of  the  Do- 


natists,  1*.  330.  Persecution  of  the  Douatista  by 
the  emperor  Honorius,  548. 

Uoryls-um,  battle  of,  between  sultan  Soliman  and 
the  first  crusaders,  1(80. 

Doxology,  how  introduced  into  the  church-service, 
and  how  perverted,  327. 

Dramatic  representations  at  Rome,  a  character  of, 
509. 

Dreams,  the  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural 
origin  of,  favourable  to  that  of  Constantine  pre- 
vious to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  296. 

Dromedary,  extraordinary  speed  of  this  animal, 
122,  note. 

Dromones  of  the  Greek  empire,  described,  1005. 

Druids,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed  by  tlie  em- 
perors I  iberius  and  Claudius,  13. 

Druses  of  mount  Libauus,  a  character  of,  1065, 
note. 

Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in 
the  modern,  from  the  ancient,  application  of  it, 
246. 

Dwajuo,  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  1042. 
Battle  of,  between  him  and  the  Greek  empeior 
Alexius,  1044. 


Earthquake ,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  414.  Account  of  those 
that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  750. 

East  India,  the  Roman  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  region,  22.  Commodities  of,  taxed  by 
Alexander  Severus,  65. 

Etionites,  account  of  that  sect,  180. 

-  -  -  -  a  confutation  of  their  errors,  supposed, 
by  the  primitive  fathers,  to  be  a  particular  object 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  the  evangelist,  310. 

-  -  -  -  their  ideas  of  the  pel  son  of  Jesus  Christ, 
816. 

Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the 
production  of  king  Solomon,  694,  note. 

Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  distinguished,  by 
the  fathers  of  the  christian  church,  301. 

Ecdicius,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant 
conduct  in  Gaul,  594. 

Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  834. 

Edda,  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  mythology  in,  96 

Edecon,  is  sent  from  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  tlie 
Younger,  560.  Engages  in  a  proposal  to  assassi- 
nate Attila,  564.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  first  bar- 
barian king  of  Italy,  598. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  language 
spoken  there,  83,  note.  The  property  of  the 
christians  there,  confiscated  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians, 
363.  Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  there,  802. 
Account  of  the  school  of,  836.  History  of  the 
famous  image  there,  876.  1  he  city  and  princi- 
pality of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  1081. 
Is  retaken  by  Zenghi,  1096.    The  counts  of,  1138. 

Edict  uf  Milan,  published  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
292. 

Edicts  of  the  prastors  of  Rome,  under  the  republic, 
their  nature  and  tendency,  755. 

Edom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Jews,  206,  note. 

Edrisites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

l'.il-iiml  I.  of  EuL'laud,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  1106. 

Effidius,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Gaul,  589. 
His  son  Syagrius,  619. 

Egypt,  general  description  of,  10.  The  supersti- 
tions of,  with  difficulty  tolerated  at  Rome,  13. 
Amount  of  its  revenues,  64.  Public  works  exe- 
cuted there  by  Probus,  134.  Conduct  of  Dio- 
cletian there,  145.  Progress  of  Christianity  there, 
200. 

-  -  -  edict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  restrain 
the  number  of  recluse  monks  there,  397. 

-  -  -  the  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
there,  466.  His  temple,  and  the  Alexandrian 
library  destroyed  by  bishop  Iheophilus,  467. 
Origin  of  monkish  institutions  in,  602. 

-  -  -  great  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by,  for 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian, 667.     Ecclesiastical  history  of,  841. 

-  -  -  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  953.  Capture  of 
Alexandria,  955.  Administration  of,  957.  De- 
scription of,  by  Amrou,  it. 

-  -  -  the  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turks,  1(85.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
1096.    Government  of  the  Maraalukes  there,  1106. 

Elagalmlns,  is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
I'.inesa,  57.  Was  the  first  Roman  who  wore  gar- 
ments of  pure  silk,  668. 

Elephants,  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  brought 
into  the  field  by'the  ancient  princes  of  the  east, 
83,  note.  With  what  view  introduced  in  the  cir- 
cus at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war.  137. 

I'.li  risirrian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  empe- 
ror  Valcntinian,  3U6. 

Emigration  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  the 
nature  and  motives  of,  examined,  89. 

EmperoTl  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions, 
755.  Their  legislative  power,  756.  Their  re- 
scripts, ii. 

-  -  -  -  of  Germany,  their  limited  powers,  898. 
Of  Constantinople,  their  pomp  and  luxury,  000. 
(lib. vis  ol  the  palace,  state,  and  army,  1001. 
Adoration  Of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  1002.  'I  heir 
public  appearance,  it.  '1  heir  despotic  power, 
loot.    Their  navy,  1005.    'I  hey  retain  the  name 

ol  Romansto  the  last,  1010. 
Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  /•,'«.«  ami  West 

empires  by  Valentinian,  390.    Extinction  of  the 

western  empire,  599. 
'Encampment,  Roman,  described,  1. 

EnnodlUI,  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  is  made  bishop  of  l'avia, 
619,  note. 

l.pugathus,  leader  of  the  mutinous  praetorians,  wb/> 


murdered  their  prefect  Ulpian,  punished  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  62. 

Ephesus,  the  famous  temple  of  Dianaat,  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  106.  Council  of,  823.  Episcopal 
riots  there,  ih. 

Epicurus,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophical  disciples 
at  Athens,  682^ 

Epirus,  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Greek  empire,  1128. 

Equitius,  master-general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier, 
is  defeated  by  the  Sarmatians,  412. 

Erasmus,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  1019. 

Essenians,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices, 
200. 

Eucharist,  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers, 
1018. 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the  first  Saracen 
invasion  of  France,  076.  Implores  the  aid  of 
Charles  Martel,  977.  Recovers  his  dukedom, 
978. 

Eudocia,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with 
the  emperor  T  heodosius  the  Younger,  5!2.  Her 
disgrace  and  death,  543. 

Eudoxia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
476.  Stimulates  him  to  give  up  his  favourite 
Eutropius,  534.  Persecutes  St.  Chrysostom,  538. 
Her  death  and  character,  5.39- 

Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
is  betrothed  to  the  young  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  the  west,  546.  Her  character,  578.  Is 
married  to  the  emperor  Maximus,  580.  Invites 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  Italy,  ih. 

Endoxus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  baptizes  the 
emperor  Valens,  396. 

Eugenius,  the  rhetorician,  is  made  emperor  of  the 
west  bv  Arbogastes  the  Frank,  459.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Theodosius,  460. 

Eugenius  IV.  pope,  his  contest  with  the  council  of 
Basil,  1201.  Procures  a  re-union  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  1206.  F'orms  a  league 
against  the  Turks,  1216.  Revolt  of  the  Roman 
citizens  against  him,  1272. 

Evmenius  the  orator  some  account  of,  157,  note. 

Euuapius  tne  sophist,  his  character  of  monks,  and 
of  the  objects  of  their  worship,  470. 

Eunomians,  punishment  of,  by  the  edict  of  the  em- 
peror 1  heodosius  against  heretics,  447. 

Eunuchs,  enumerated  in  the  list  of  eastern  commo- 
dities imported  and  taxed  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  65.  They  infest  the  palace  of  the 
third  Gordian,76. 

-  -  -  their  ascendancy  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tius,  273.  Why  they  favoured  the  Arians,  318, 
note.  Procure  the  banishment  of  Liberius  bishop 
of  Rome,  327. 

-  -  -  a  conspiracy  of,  to  disappoint  the  schemes 
of  Rufinus,  and  marry  the  emperor  Arcadius  to 
Eudoxia,  475.  1  hey  distract  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Honorius,  512,  513.  And  govern  that 
of  Arcadius,  530.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  as- 
sassinate Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  564. 

-  -  -  the  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole  chapter 
castrated,  1244,  note. 

Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  con- 
quests in  Spain,  594.  Is  vested  with  all  the  Ko 
man  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer 
king  of  Italy,  618. 

Europe,  evidences  that  the  climate  of,  was  much 
colder  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  85.  This 
alteration  accounted  for,  86. 

-  -  -  final  division  of,  between  the  western  and 
eastern  empires,  473.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila  king 
of  the  Huns,  557.  Is  now  one  great  republic, 
643. 

Eusebia,  empress,  wife  of  Constantius,  her  steady 
friendship  to  .lulian,  277-  Is  accused  of  arts  to 
deprive  J  ulian  of  children,  278. 

Eusebius,  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Arte- 
mon,  203.  His  own  character,  231.  His  story 
of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the 
sky  to  Constantine  the  Great,  297. 

Eutropius  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  concerts  his  marriage  with 
Eudoxia,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Rufinus, 
475.  Succeeds  Rufinus  in  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence, 478.  His  character  and  administration, 
531.  Provides  for  his  own  security,  in  a  new 
law  against  treason,  532.  Takes  sanctuary  with 
St.  Chrysostom,  534.    His  death,  535. 

Eutyches,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incar- 
nation supported  by  the  second  council  at 
Ephesus,  826.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Arme- 
nians, 840. 

Euxine  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  na- 
vigating, 104. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festi- 
val ot,  815. 

Exarch,  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  office  and 
rank  of,  884.  Of  Ravenna,  the  government  of 
Italy  settled  in,  and  administered  by,  745.  788. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  65. 

Excommunication  from  christian  communion,  the 
origin  of,  197.  305. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious 
guilt,  its  advantages  among  the  Romans,  778. 


Faith  and  its  operations  defined,  189. 

Falcandus,  II u 20,  character  of  his  llistoria  Sicnla, 
1051,  note.  His  lamentation  on  the  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  1052. 

Fathers  of  the  christian  church,  cause  of  their  aus- 
tere morality,  190. 

Fausta,  empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
causes  of  her  being  put  to  death,  260. 

Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  her  cha- 
racter, 33. 

Faustina,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
countenances  the  revolt  of  Procopius  against  the 
emperor  Valens,  392. 
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Festivals,  pagan,  great  offence  taken  at,  by  the 
primitive  christians,  183. 

Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of,  to  be  found 
among  the  Scythians,  418. 

Figures,  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first  public  and 
familiar  use,  973. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of 
it  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  reviewed,  252. 

Fingal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  invasion  of  Caledonia  by  the 
emperor  Severus,  52. 

Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople,  974.  Is  long  pre- 
served as  a  secret,  975.  Its  effects  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  gunpowder,  1006. 

Ftrm-us,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  123. 

Firrnus  the  Moor,  history  of  his  revolt  against  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  405. 

Flagellation,  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  how 
proportioned,  1070. 

Flamens,  Roman,  their  number,  and  peculiar 
office,  462. 

Flaminian  way,  its  course  described,  742,  note. 

Flaiian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at 
the  second  council  of  Kphesus,  826,  827. 

Fleece,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of, 
726. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  citv,  492,  note.  Is 
besieged  by  Radagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stili- 
cho,  ib. 

Florentius,  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul  under  Con- 
stantius, his  character,  289.  334.  Is  condemned 
by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  but  suffered  to 
escape  by  Julian,  344. 

Florianus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager 
usurpation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  129. 

Fcelix  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersede 
Liberius,  who  was  exiled,  328.  He  is  violently 
expelled,  and  his  adherents  slaughtered,  ib. 

Felix,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  227. 

Furnication,  a  doubtful  plea  for  divorce,  by  gospel 
authority,  767,  note. 

France,  modern,  computation  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  average  of  their  taxation, 
254. 

-  -  -  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  631.  Deri- 
vation of  the  French  language,  633,  note. 

-  -  -  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed 
king,  by  papal  sanction,  884.  Reign  and  cha- 
racter of  Charlemagne,  890.  Invasion  of,  by  the 
Saracens,  97b\ 

Frangipani,  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the 
persons  of  pope  Gelasius  II.  and  his  college  of 
cardinals,  1244.  Derivation  of  his  family  name, 
1256. 

Franks,  their  origin  and  confederacy,  101.  They 
invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain,  102.  They  pass 
oyer  into  Africa,  ib.  Bold  and  successful  return 
of  a  colony  of,  from  the  sea  of  Pontus,  by  sea, 
133. 

-  -  -  they  overrun  and  establish  themselves  at 
Toxandria  in  German}  ,  284. 

-  -  -  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  government, 
494.  Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  their 
kings,  568.  How  converted  to  Christianity,  610. 
Fieign  of  their  king  Clovis,  619.  Final  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  626. 
Their  laws,  627-  Give  the  name  ot  France  to 
their  conquests  in  Gaul,  631.  'I hey  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  anarch  v,  634. 

-  -    -  they  invade  Italy,  708.  744. 

-  -    -  their  military  character,  1008. 

Fravitta  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  deadly  quar- 
rel with  his  countryman  Priulf,  439.  His  oper- 
ations against  Gainas,  535. 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in 
Italy,  898.  Knsages  in  the  third  crusade,  1092. 
His  disastrous  expedition,  1093,  1094.  1100.  Sa- 
crifices Arnold  of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  1246.  His 
reply  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  1251. 

Frederic  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  898.  His  dis- 
putes with  the  pope,  and  reluctant  crusade,  1104. 
Exhorts  the  European  princes  to  unite  in  oppos- 
ing the  Tartars,  1169. 

Frederic  III.  the  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome, 
1272. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  997- 

Fritigern,  the  Gothicchief,  extricates  himself  from 
the  hands  of  Lupicinus,  governor  of  Thrace, 
426.  Defeats  him,  ib.  Battle  of  Salices,  428. 
His  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of  new 
tribes,  ib.  Negociates  with  Valens,  430.  Bat- 
tle of  Hadrianople,  431.  The  union  of  the  Go- 
thic tribes  broken  by  his  death,  436. 

Freedmen,  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in  so- 
ciety, 7(34. 

Frumentins  was  the  first  christian  missionary  in 
Abyssinia,  300. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  in  preaching  the  fourth 
crusade,  1112. 


Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Mareellinus  governor  of  Valeria,  411. 

Gaillard,  M. ,  character  of  his  Historie  de  Charle- 
magne, 890,  note.t 

Gainas  the  Goth  is  commissioned  by  Stilicho  to 
execute  his  revenge  on  Rufinus,  praefect  of  the 
east,  478.  His  conduct  in  the  war  asrainst  the 
revolter  Tribigild,  534.  Joins  him,  535.  His 
flight  and  death,  536. 

Gala,  probable  derivation  of  the  term,  1002,  note. 

Galato,  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople,  assigned 
to  the  Genoese,  1161. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  the  administration,  as 
Caesar,  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  141.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  Persians,  147.  Surprises  and  over- 
throws N arses,  148.  Assumes  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  157.  His 
jealousy  of  Constantine,  159.    Deems  it  prudent 
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to  acknowledge  him  Caesar,  160.  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  Italy,  161.  Invests  Licinius 
with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Severus,  163. 
His  death,  164.  From  what  causes  he  entertained 
an  aversion  to  the  christians,  224.  Obtains  the 
countenance  of  Diocletian  for  persecuting  them, 
225.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  just  before 
his  death,  230. 

Galileans,  two-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the 
infancy  of  Christianity,  212.  Why  the  emperor 
Julian  applied  this  name  to  the  christians,  359. 

Gallienus,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  asso- 
ciated by  him  in  the  imperial  throne,  101.  Pro- 
hibits the  senators  from  exercising  military  em- 
ployments, 103.  Character  of  his  administration 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father,  109.  Raines 
Claudius  for  his  successor,  113.  Favoured  the 
christians,  222. 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  1005. 

Gal/us  elected  emperor,  on  the  minority  of  Hos- 
tilianus,  the  son  of  Decius,  100. 

Gal/us,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  edu- 
cation, 274.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
ib.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence,  ib.  His  dis- 
grace and  death,  276.  Embraced  the  doctrine, 
but  neglected  the  precepts,  of  Christianity,  348. 
Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne,  at  Antioch,  to  a 
christian  burial-place,  361. 

Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  77-  508. 
Account  of  the  factions  of  the  circus,  664. 

Ganges,  source  of  that  river,  1182,  note. 

Gaui/entius,  the  notary,  is  condemned  to  death 
under  the  emperor  Julian,  344. 

Gaul,  the  province  of,  described,  8.  The  power  of 
the  Druids  suppressed  there  by  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  13.  Cities  in,  20.  Amount  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  64.  Is 
defended  against  the  Franks  by  Posthumus,  102. 
Succession  of  usurpers  there,  119.  Invasion  of, 
by  the  Lygians,  131.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudae 
suppressed  by  Maximian,  141.  Progress  of 
Christianity  there,  201. 

-  -  proportion  of  the  capitation-tax  levied  there 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  253.  Is  invaded  by 
the  Germans,  284.  T  he  government  of,  assigned 
to  Julian,  285.  His  civil  administration,  289.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  under  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  399.    And  under  Gratian,  429. 

-  -  destruction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by 
Martin  bishop  of  Tours,  465.  Is  overrun  by  the 
barbarous  troops  of  Rada«aisus,  after  his  defeat 
by  Stilicho,  494.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Franks,  527.  Assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces  in,  529.  Reign  of  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Visigoths  in,  567.  Origin  of  the 
Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in,  568. 
Invasion'  of,  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  570. 
Battle  of  Chalons,  571.  Revolutions  of,  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  594.  Conver- 
sion of,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  615.  Re- 
presentation of  the  advantages  it  enjoyed  under 
the  Roman  government,  618.  Conquests  and 
prosperity  ot  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ib. 
Character  and  reign  of  Clovis,  619-  The  Ale- 
manni conquered,  620.  Submissionof  the  Armo- 
ricans,  and  the  Roman  troops,  622.  Final  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  626. 
History  of  the  Salic  laws,  627.  The  lands  of, 
how  claimed  anil  divided  by  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of,  629.  Domain  and  benefices  of  the 
Merovingian  princes,  630.  Usurpation  of  the 
Seniors,  tb.    Privileges  of  the  Romans  in,  633. 

Gedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  of,  82,  note. 

Gelalaan  aera  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  1061. 

Gelasius,  pope,  his  zeal  against  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Lupercalia,  592.  Deplores  the 
miserable  decay  of  Italy,  601. 

Gelasius  II.  pope,  his  rough  treatment  by  Censio 
Frangipani,  1244. 

Gel  inter  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal  king  of 
Africa,  and  usurps  the  government,  684.  Is  de- 
feated by  Belisarius,  689.  His  final  defeat,  691. 
His  distressful  flight,  693.  Surrenders  himself 
to  Belisarius,  ib.  Graces  his  triumph,  694.  His 
peaceful  retirement,  ib. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power, 
25. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  906. 

Gennadius,  the  monk,  his  denunciation  against  a 
Greek  union  with  the  Latin  church,  1229. 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor 
Honorius,  his  character,  512. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera  at  Constantinople,  1161.  Their 
war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  1162. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  cha- 
racter, 547.  Goes  over  to  Africa  on  the  invita- 
tion of  count  Boniface,  ib.  His  successes  there 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  518.  Devas- 
tation of  Africa  bv  his  troops,  549.  Besieges 
Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  549.  His  treacherous 
surprisal  of  Carthage,  551.  Strengthens  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  556. 
ll is  brutal  treatment  of  his  son's  wife,  daughter 
of  Theodoric,  568.  liaises  a  naval  force,  and 
invades  Italy,  579.  His  sack  of  Rome,  580. 
Destroys  the" fleet  of  Majorian,  588.  His  naval 
depredations  on  Italy,  589.  His  claims  on  the 
eastern  empire,  590.  Destroys  the  Roman  fleet 
under  Basilicus,  593.  Was  an  Arian,  and  per- 
secuted his  catholic  subjects,  612. 

Gentleman,  etymolooy  of  the  term,  1075,  note. 

Gcoponics  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  account  of,  995. 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  Athanasius  in 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  325.  His  scandalous  his- 
tory, and  traaical  death,  362.  Becomes  the  tute- 
lar saint  of  England,  363. 

Gepidii,  their  encroachments  on  the  eastern  empire 
checked  by  the  Lombards,  714.  Are  reduced  by 
them,  781. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his 
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character  and  "promotion  to  the  command  of  the 
army  sentto  Italy,  740.  741.     His  death.  741. 

::y.  the  rude  institution?  of  thai  country  the 
original  principles  of  European  laws  *  and 
manners,  85.  Its  ancient  e\tent,  it.  1  low- 
peopled.  So.  The  natives  unacquainted  with 
letters  in  the  time  at  Tacitus.  87-  Had  no  cities, 
i*.  Manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  88.  Popu- 
lation. 89.  >t.i:c  of  liberty  among  them.  it. 
Authority  of  their  magistrates,  9  .  Conjugal 
faith  ana  chastity,  ii.  ["heir  religion,  91.  (Vi  ns 
and  discipline,  92, 93.  1  heir  feuds,  94.  General 
idea  of  the  German  tribes,  it.  Probus  carries 
the  Roman  arms  into  Germany,  138.  A  non- 
tier  wall  built  by  Probus  from  "the  Rhine  t.'  the 
Danube,  ii. 

-  -  -  -  invasions  of  Gaul  bv  tlie  Germans.  C84. 
399. 

-  -  -  -  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, 892-  i  he  imperial  crown  established  in 
the  name  and  natiou  of  Gennany,  by  the  first 
Otfao,  894.  Division  of,  among  independent 
princes.  898.  Formation  of  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution, 899.     Mate  'assumed  by  the  emperor, 

Gtnmtnu,  count,  sets  up  Maxiraus  as  emperor  in 
Spain,  and  loses  his  life  in  the  attempt,  583. 

Gats  an  i  c  arai  alia,  sons  of  the  emperor  Sevens, 
their  fixed  antipathy  t  i  each  i  thor,  51. 

GiUt  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  479.  His  de- 
feat and  death,  181. 

Gladiators,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party 
of,  reserved  lor  the  triumph  of  Probus,  134.  The 
combats  of.  abolished  bv  the  emperor  Honorius, 
489. 

Glyceriu-  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop 
of  Salona,  597-  Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is 
made  archbishop  of  Milan,  598. 

Gno  in-,  character  and  account  of  the  sect  of,  181. 
Principal  sects  into  which  thev  divided,  18'.!. 
Their  peculiar  tenets.  310.  818. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character,  and  encase- 
ment in  the  first  crusade,  1073.  His  route  to 
Constantinople,  1076,  lo77.  Is  elected  king  of 
Jerusalem,  108J.  Compiles  the  Assise  of  Jeru- 
salem, li«9.    Form  of  his  administration,  ii. 

Gog  and  Magotr,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described, 
680. 

Goisz-intha,  wife  of  T-eovieild,  kins  of  Spain,  her 
pious  cruelty  to  the  princess  Ingundis,  610. 

Gvld  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the 
eastern  empire,  abolished  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  670. 

Golden  horn,  why  the  Posphorus  obtained  this  ap- 
pellation in  remote  antiquity,  234. 

Gordianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  character  and 
elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  70.  His  son 
associated  with  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  ii. 

Gordian,  the  third  anil  youngest,  declared  Ca?sar, 
"3.  Is  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  on  the 
murder  or  Maximus  and  Rafbinus,  75,  76. 

Gotii  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  95.  Their  re- 
ligion, 96.  1  he  Goths  and  Vandals  supposed  to 
be  originally  one  itreat  people,  97-  Their  emi- 
grations to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  ii.  They 
invade  the  Roman  provinces,  98.  They  receive 
tribute  from  the  Romans,  100.  They  subdue  the 
Bosphorus,  104.  Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynia, 
105.  They  ravage  Oreere,  106.  Conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  117.  I  hey 
ravaze  lllvricum,  and  are  chastised  by  Constan- 
tine  the  (freat,  174. 

-  -  their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  262.  Are 
again  routed  by  Constantine,  ii.  Gothic  war 
under  the  emperors  Yalentinian  and  Valens,  410. 
Are  defeated  by  the  Huns,  422.  They  implore 
the  protection  or  the  emperor  Valens,  424.  1  hev 
are  received  into  the  empire,  ii.  1  hey  are  op- 
— d  by  the  Roman  governors  of  Thrace,  485. 
Are  provoked    to   hostilities,  and   defeat  I.npici- 

nos,  496.  They  ravage  rhrace,  1-7.  Tattle  of 
Sauces,  428.  Lhey  are  strengthened  by  fresh 
:»«:  tmtrymen,  ti.    Battle  of  Ha- 

drianople,  431.  Scour  the  country  from  I  la 
drianople  to  Constantinople.  432.  Massacre  of 
the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  433.  I  heir  formidable 
unii.ri  broken  by  the  death  of  I'litii/ern.  436. 
Dean,  and  funeral  or  Athanaric,  4.37.  Invasion 
and  detect  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  Art-  settled  in 
Thrace,  by  1  heodosius,  438.  1  heir  hostile  senti- 
ment- 

-  -    -  revolt    of    under    Honorius,     482.     They 

eece,  under  the  command  or  Alaric, 

4K3.  lhey  invade  ltalv,486.  I  be  Back  ol  Rome 
by.  515.  Death  of  Alaric,  519.  Victories  of 
^  allia  in  Spain.  526.  I  hey  are  settled  in  Aqui- 
taiii.  1   and    Tneodaric.    (  onquest 

of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  ami  Spain,  594.  How 
the'  .  erted  to  the  christian  religion, 

009.1 

-  -  -  reign  of  Tbeodoric  king  of  the  o  trosotbs, 
645.    1  he  Goths  in  Italy,  extinguished,  74ft 

mint,  civil,  tlieori'.'iu  1 

•  mperors,  their 
treat  power  and  influence,  216. 

first  emperor  who  n-fuvd  die 
Marries  the  1 
'    •■   '  mtia  to  the  empire,  11  ;    Di 

in  <<huI,  189.    Inve  ts  I  heo 
drnius  with  the  empire  ot  the  es  '.  I  '.I. 

-  -  -  11,  'baia/ter  are!  conduct,  439.  His  flight 
from  Maxima*,  anil  death.  441.     Overthrew   the 

anisi   .  10 :. 
the  Goths,  106.    1 
by  Alaric   the  Goth,   183.     Is  reduced  by  the 
'lurks.  1210. 
C,r,,k  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  IK/7.  1806. 

1814. 
Greek  empire,     '-t-i-  t'anitantinnple. 

Roman  language  and 
manners,  15.  I  be  Greek  beco  u  a  cientinc 
language  among  the  Romans,  16.    Character  of 


the  Creek  lansiia^e  of  Constantinople,  120". 
When  first  taught  in  Italy.  1810. 

Gr*  I  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  1208. 

Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  his  pious  presents  to  Re- 
cared  king  of  Spain,  617.  Exhorts  I'heodelinda, 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  to  propagate  the  Nicene 
faith,  ii.  His  enmity  to  the  venerable  build- 
ings and  learning  of  Rome,  791.  His  birth  and 
earl]  profession,  792.  His  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, ii.  sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  Rri- 
tons.  703.  Sanctifies  tlie  usurpation  of  the  em- 
peror Phocas,  804. 

Grregoru  11.  pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III. emperor 
of  Constantinople,  879.  Revolts  against  the 
Greek  emperor,  880. 

Gregory  VII.  pope,  his  ambitious  schemes,  896. 
His  contest  with  the  emperor  Henry  111.  1045. 
His  retreat  to  Salerno.  1046.  1244. 

Gregory,  prefect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  his 
daughter.  938. 

I  Vasianxen,  his  lamentation  on   the   dis- 

graceful discord  among  christians,  331.  Triads 
the  memory  of  the  emperor  Julian  with  invective, 
348.  Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared 
his  life.  351,  note. 

-  -  -  -  is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sa- 
sima.  by  his  friend  archbishop  Rasil,  444.  His 
mission  to  Constantinople,  ii.  Is  placed  on  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosius,  445.  His 
resignation  and  character,  447. 

Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  in  his  invasion  of  Mesopotamia, 
282.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege  of  Amida,  ii. 
Returns  home  in  grief.  283. 

Guardianship,  how  vested  and  exercised,  according 
to  the  Roman  civil  laws,  768. 

Gxtiaxes,  kirn:  of  Colchos,  his  alliance  with  Chos- 
roes  king  of  Persia,  728.  Returns  to  his  former 
connexion  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  ii.  Is 
treacherously  killed,  730. 

Giu// is-  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy, 
898.  1258. 

Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Romans,  775. 

Giiiseard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  1038. 
Acquires  the  dukedom  of  Apulia,  1039.  His 
Italian  conquests,  ii.  Besieges  Durazzo,  1043. 
Defeats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there,  1044. 
Engages  in  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory  \  11.  1046. 
His  second  expedition  to  Greece,  and  death,  ii. 

Gvndotald,  kintr  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced 
by  (Tovis  king  of  the  Franks,  623.  His  mode  of 
justifying  the  judicial  combat,  629. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  1194. 

Guy  of  Lusimian,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character, 
1099.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sala- 
din,  ii. 

Gyarus,  a  small  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  an  in- 
stance of  its  poverty,  64. 


H 

Hadrian,  emperor,  relinquishes  the  eastern  con- 
quests of  1  rajan,  3.  Their  characters  compared, 
it.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  ii.  His  several  adoptions  of  suc- 
cessors, 30.  Founds  the  city  of  y~LTia  Capitolina 
on  -Mount  Sion,  180. 

-  -  -  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetual 
edict,  755. 

Ha  rianople,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the 
Great  and  I.icinius,  175.  Is  ineffectually  be- 
sieged by  Fritigern  the  Goth,  427.  Rattle  of, 
between  the  emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths.  431. 

ilukem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine 
character  to  supplant  the  Mahometan  faith,  1065. 

Hamadanites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Meso- 
potamia, 991. 

Hannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he 

t  besieged  that  city,  502. 

Hitnnibalianus,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
is  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  260.  Provinces 
assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom,  261.  Is  cruelly 
destroyed  by  Constantius,  264. 

Bappineu,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power 
ami  magnificence,  981. 

Harmosan.  the  Persian  satrap,  his  interview  with 
tin-  caliph  Omar,  939. 

llai/  i,i.  an  ancient  mj  tholosic  history,  Le  Clerc's 
conjecture  concerning,  234,  note. 

llama  al  Rashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  892.  His 
wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  984. 

Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  961. 

Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced  into 
Italy  liy  the  Lombards,  789. 

Hegira,  tin-  sera  of,  how  fixed,  918. 

III/. mi.  the  mother  of  Ccnstantine,  her  parentage 
ascertained,  158.    Was  converted  to  Christianity 

by  her  son,  291,  note. 
Il'li  an.    1  lei'  n|  the  emperor  Constantius,  married 

to  Julian,  277-    Is  reported  to  be  deprived  "i 

children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Fuscbia,  278. 

Her  death,  337. 
Heliopolii  to  1 1  :i  by  the  Saracens,  947. 
Hell,  aeeordim.'  to  Mahomet,  described,  916. 
//,  //.  pant  di  cribed,  234. 
Helvetia,  amount  01  its  population  in  the  time  of 

I  a  sal ,  80,  null  . 
Ilengiu,  his  anicd  in  Britain,  with  succours  for 

Vortigern,  against  the  Caledonians,  636.    His 

■   '.Mi  diluent  in  Kent,  636,  687. 
Ill  a,, tun a  ol  the  emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  889, 
Henry  succeeds  bis  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor 

ol     Constantinople,    1130,      His    character    and 

administration,   1131. 
Henry  III.  emperor,  his  contest  with  pope  Gregory 

VII.    1045.     'lakes    Rome,    and   seta    up    pope 

Clement  III,  1046. 
Henry   VI.  emperor,  conquers  anil    pillages  the 

island  of  Sicily,  1052. 


Henry  the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany,  defeats 
the  Turkish  invaders,  1024. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain, 
637.     Review  of  the  state  of,  639. 

Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province 
in  obedience  to  Honorius,  514.  His  cruel  usage 
of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
518.     His  revolt  and  death,  522. 

Ileraclconas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  847. 

Heraelius,  deposes  the  eastern  usurper  Phocas,  and 
is  chosen  emperor,  805.  Conquests  of  Chosroes 
II.  king  of  Persia,  806.  His  distressful  situa- 
tion, 8(8.  Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from 
Chosroes,  809.  His  first  expedition  aeainst  the 
Persians,  ii.  His  second  Persian  expedition,  810. 
Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  81.3.  His  third  Persian  expedition,  ii. 
His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  815.  His 
triumph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  His 
theological  inquiries,  833,  834. 

Heraelius  marries  his  niece  Martina,  847.  Leaves 
his  two  sons  joint  successors  to  the  empire,  ii, 
invasion  of  Ins  provinces  by  the  Saracens,  943. 
Flies  from  Syria,  951. 

Heraelius  the  prefect,  his  expedition  against  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  592. 

Heraelius  the  eunuch,  instigates  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  III.  to  the  murder  of  the  patrician 
/T.tius,  577.     His  death,  578. 

Her  helot,  character  of  his  Bibliotheque  Orientals, 
937,  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Ca-sar,  86,  mite. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  181.  Edict 
ot  Constantine  the  Great  against,  307. 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  conquests, 
409.     His  death,  423. 

Hermenegild,  prince  of  Boetica,  his  marriage  with 
Ingundis,  princess  of  Austrasia,  and  conversion 
to  the  Nicene  faith,  616.    Revolt  and  death,  ii. 

Hermits  of  the  east,  their  mortified  course  of  life, 
608.  Miracles  performed  by  them  and  their  re- 
lics, ii. 

Hermedorus,  the  F.phesian,  assists  the  Romans  in 
compiling  their  twelve  tables  of  laws,  753. 

Hermogenes,  master  general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed 
in  the  attempt  to  banish  Paul,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, 328. 

Hero  and  Beander,  the  story  of,  by  whom  contro- 
verted and  defended ,  235,  note, 

Herudian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  why  pre- 
ferable to  that  in  the  Augustan  history,  63,"  note. 

Herodes  Atticus,  his  extraordinary  fortune  and 
munificence,  18. 

Herodotus,  his  character  of  the  Persian  worship,  80. 

Ileru/i,  of  Gennany  and  Poland,  their  character, 
650. 

Hilarion,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  603. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remarkable  observa- 
tions on  the  diversity  of  Christian  doctrines,  314. 
His  exposition  of  the  term  liomoiousion,  315. 

Hilary,  pope,  censures  the  emperor  Antfremius  for 
his  toleration  principles,  592. 

Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  his  indulgence 
to  his  catholic  subjects  displeases  both  the  Arians 
and  Athanasians,  684.  Is  deposed  by  Gelimer, 
ii.     Is  put  to  death,  689. 

Hindoos  of  the  east,  not  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
969,  note. 

Hindustan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  1181. 

Hippo  Begivs,  siege  of,  by  Genseric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  549. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of,  94. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired  into,  1C69. 

Homicide,  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  627. 

Homoousion,  origin  and  use  of  that  term  at  the 
council  of  Iv'ice,  31.3.  And  liomoiousion,  the 
distinction  between,  315. 

Honain,  war  of,  923. 

llonoratus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergy, 
driven  from  his  see  by  the  Lombards,  783. 

Honoria,  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian  III.  her  history,  569. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared 
emperor  of  the  west  by  his  dying  father,  461. 
Marries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho,  482. 
His  character,  ii.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Alaric,  487.  His  triumphant 
entry  into  Rome,  489.  Abolishes  the  combats  or 
gladiators,  490.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
ii.  Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  499.  His  im- 
politic measures  and  cruelty  unite  his  barbarian 
soldiers  against  liim  under  Alaric,  501.  1 1  is 
councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs,  512.  His 
abject  overtures  to  Attains  and  Alaric,  514.  His 
last  acts,  and  death,  522.  His  triumph  for  the 
reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia  the  Goth,  526.  Is 
suspected  of  incest  with  his  sister-  Plai  idia,  515. 
His  persecution  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  518. 

Honour, tile  new  ranks  of,  introduced  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  2-10,  1000. 

Ilormisilas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince,  in  (he  court 
of  the  emperor  Coirstairtius,  bis  remarks  on  the 
city  of  Rorrre,  279,  note.  His  history,  and  station 
under  Julian,  371. 

Hormoui,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his 
accession,  795.  His  character,  790.  Is  deposed, 
and  at  length  killed,  797,798. 

Horiet  Of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  902. 

Ilouinlhc  son  of  All,  his  tragical  death,  932. 

Hospitallers,  knights,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
popularity  and  character  of  the  order  of,  1088. 

Hostilianui,  tlie  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Decius, 
elected  emperor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cal- 
lus, 100. 

Hugh,  kim/  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  with  Ma- 
lozia.and  expulsion  from  Home  by  Alia  lie, 806. 

Hugh,  count  ol  Vennandois,  engages  in  the  first 
crusade,  I07  t.    Is  shipwrecked,  and  made  captive 

by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comneous,  1077. 
His  return,  1083. 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  190. 
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Hume,  Mr.  his  natural  history  of  religion,  the  best 
commentary  on  the  polytheism  of  the  ancients, 
12,  note.  His  difficulty,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Rome,  resolved,  52,  note. 
Charges  the  most  refined  and  philosophic  sects 
with  intolerancy,  81,  note. 

Hungary,  establishment  of  the  Huns  in,  553.  State 
of,  under  the  emperor  Charlematme,  892.  Terror 
excited  by  their  first  approach  to  Europe,  1021, 
Their  character,  1023. 

Huniades,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks, 
1217.    His  defence  of  helgrade,  and  death,  1220. 

Hunneric,  the  son  of  Gensenc,  kingof  the  Vandals, 
persecutes  his  catholic  subjects,  612.  His  cruelty 
to  the  catholics  of  lipasa,  615. 

Huns,  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests,  419. 
Their  decline,  420.  Iheir  emigrations,  421. 
Their  victories  over  the  Goths,  422,  423. 

Hum,  they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before 
them,  upon  the  Roman  provinces,  491.  Their 
establishment  in  Hungary,  553.  Character  of 
their  king  Attila,  554.  1  heir  invasion  of  Persia, 
555.  The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Attila,  577- 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when 
a  vice,  37.    Is  the  school  of  war,  417. 

Hypatia,  the  female  philosopher,  murdered  in  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  821. 

Hypatius,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  666. 

I  and  J 

Jacobites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sect  of,  838. 

James,  St.,  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  202. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  of  those  troops,  1175. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus, 
distinguished,  680.  The  Iberian  gates  occupied 
by  Cabades  king  of  Persia,  ib. 

Idatius,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by 
an  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  525. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  daemons,  by  the 
primitive  christians,  182.  Derivation  ot  the 
term,  and  its  successive  applications,  333,  note. 

Jerom,  his  extravagant  representation  of  the  de- 
vastation of  Pannonia  by  the  Goths,  433.  His 
influence  over  the  widow  Paula,  604. 

Jerusalem,  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profana- 
tion, 356.  Pilgrimages  to,  and  curious  relics 
preserved  there,  ib.  Abortive  attempts  of  the 
emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  357. 

-  -  -  a  magnificent  church  erected  there  to  the 
Virgin  Wary  by  Justinian,  676.  The  vessels  of 
the  temple  brought  from  Africa  to  Constantino- 
ple by  Belisarius,  694.  Is  conquered  by  Chos- 
roes  II.  king  of  Persia,  806.  Insurrection  of  the 
monks  there,  828. 

-  -  -  the  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  949. 
Great  resort  of  pilgrims  to,  1064.  Conquest  of, 
by  the  Turks,  1005. 

-  -  -  is  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians, 
1085.  Is  taken  by  the  crusaders,  1087.  Is 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, ib.  Succession  of  its  christian  princes,  1098. 
Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  1104. 

Jerusalem,  New,  described  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  primitive  christians,  186. 

Jesuits,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  eastern  chris- 
tians, 838.  Their  labours  in,  and  expulsion  from, 
Abyssinia,  844. 

Jens,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men, 
177.  Review  of  their  history,  178.  Their  reli- 
gion is  the  basis  of  Christianity,  179.  'Ihe  pro- 
mises of  divine  favour  extended  by  Christianity  to 
all  mankind,  ib.  '1  he  immortality  of  the  soul  not 
inculcated  in  the  law  of  Moses,  185.  Why  there 
are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  199.  Provoked 
the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  205. 

-  -  -  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the 
theological  system  of  Plato.  309.  Their  condition 
under  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Constan- 
tius,  356.  Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  357. 

-  -  -  miraculous  conversion  of  a  number  of,  at 
Minorca,  472,  note.  Persecution  of,  in  Spain, 
617. 

-  -  -  are  persecuted  by  the  catholics  in  Italy, 
655.  And  by  Cyril  at  Alexandria,  821.  How 
plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  832. 

-  -  -  those  in  Arabiasubdued  by  Mahomet,  921, 
Assist  the  Saracens  in  the  reduction  of  Spain. 
965. 

-  -    -  massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  1072. 
Jesdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guar- 
dian to  Theodosius  the  Younser,  by  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  540.    His  war  with  Theodosius,  543. 

Igilium,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  Romans  who  Hew  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  517. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  christian  fortitude 
displayed  in  his  epistles,  218. 

Ikshidites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Illustrious,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of 
Roman  simplicity,  and  how  extended  when 
Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire,  240, 
241. 

Illyricum  described,  9. 

Images,  introduction  of,  into  the  christian  church, 
875.  The  worship  of,  derived  from  paganism, 
ib.  Are  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, 878.  The  adoration  of,  justified  by  pope 
Gregory  II.,  880.  And  sanctified  by  the  second 
council  of  3S  ice,  887. 

Imperator,  in  the  Roman  history,  explained,  25, 
note.  The  imperial  prerogatives,  26.  The  court, 
27.  The  sense  of  this  appellation  altered  by  long 
use,  152. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of, 
816. 

Incest,  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  768. 

India,  account  of  the  christians  of  St.  1  homas  in, 
838.    Persecution  of,  by  the  Portuguese,  ib. 

Inductions,  the  memorable  sera  of,  whence  dated, 


168,  note.  The  name  and  use  of,  in  the  middle 
ages,  whence  derived,  252. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  1070. 

Ingundis,  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married  to 
Hermenegild  prince  of  Bcetica,  and  cruelly 
treated  by  his  mother  Goisvintha,  616. 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discre- 
tion among  the  Romans,  65.  'Ihe  Roman  law 
of,  770.  Testamentary  dispositions  of  property, 
771.    The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  ib. 

Injuries,  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress 
of,  773. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal 
power,  1103. 

Inquisition,  the  first  erection  of  that  tribunal,  1103. 

Institutes  of  J  ustinian,  an  analysis  of,  763. 

Interest  of  money,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman 
law,  773. 

Joan,  pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  895,  note. 

John,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius, 
usurps  the  empire  after  his  death,  545. 

John,  the  almsgivef,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  re- 
lieves the  Jewish  refugees  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  807.  His  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  church  treasure,  842. 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  Kphesus  after 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  and,  with  his  bishops, 
decides  against  Cyril,  823.  Coalition  between 
him  and  Cyril,  824. 

John,  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
pride,  and  confederacy  against  John  Cautacu- 
zene,  1158. 

John,  of  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
1133. 

John,  of  Cappadocia,  praetorian  prefect  of  the 
east,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character, 
672.  Is  disgraced  by  the  empress  Theodora, 
and  becomes  a  bishop,  673.  Opposes  the  African 
war,  685.  His  fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with 
bread,  687. 

John  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  867. 

John  Damascenus,  St.  his  history,  878,  note. 

John  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  character,  and 
oracular  promise  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great,  459. 

John,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employed 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  root  out  pagans  and 
heretics,  832. 

John  XII.  pope,  his  flagitious  character,  896. 

John  XXI II.  pope,  his  profligate  character,  1271. 

John,  St.  the  evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  310. 

John  the  Sanguinary,  seizes  the  Gothic  treasures 
in  Picenum.and  obliges  Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Rome,  707. 

John  Zimisces,  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Kice- 
phorus,  and  succeeds  him,  861.  His  eastern 
victories,  993.  Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, 1029. 

Iona,  one  of  the  Hebride  islands,  its  ancient  mo- 
nastic eminence,  603. 

Jonas,  renegado  of  Damascus,  story  of,  945. 

Jordan,  character  of  his  work,  He  Originibus  Scla- 
vicis,  1020,  note. 

Joseph  the  Carismian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills 
the  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  1060. 

Josephus,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history, 
a  forgery,  211,  note.  His  opinion,  that  Plato  de- 
rived" knowledge  from  the  Jews,  controverted, 
309,  note. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian, 
on  their  retreat  from  Assyria,  381,  382.  His 
treaty  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  383.  His 
death,  388. 

Joiians  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of  guards  in- 
stituted to  supersede  the  praetorian  bands,  151. 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman 
synod,  for  heresy,  486. 

Joiinus  reduces  the  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul,  399,  400. 

-  -  -  account  of  his  revolt  against  the  emperor 
Honorius  in  Germany,  524. 

Jovius,  praetorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius, succeeds  Olympius  as  his  confidential 
minister,  512.  His  negotiations  with  Alaric  ob- 
structed, 513.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over 
to  Alaric,  and  the  new  emperor  Attains,  514. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo, 
853.  Her  ambition,  and  barbarity  to  her  son 
Constantine,  ib.  Restores  images  to  public  de- 
votion, 887. 

Ireland  was  first  colonized  from  Scotland,  403. 
Derivation  of  the  name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Pa- 
trick, 600,  note. 

Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
864. 

Isaac  IT.  Angelus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
873.  His  character  and  reign,  1110.  Is  deposed 
by  his  brother  Alexius,  1111.  Is  restored  by  the 
crusaders,  1119.    His  death,  1121. 

Isaac,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the 
vices  of  king  Artasires,  544. 

Isauria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  112. 

Isaurians,  reduction  of,  by  the  eastern  emperors, 
677. 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  1215. 
Receives  an  act  of  union  from  the  Greek  clergy 
at  Constantinople,  1229- 

Isocrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils, 
682. 

Italy,  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer,  succeeds 
the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  599.  Its 
miserable  state  at  this  era,  601.  Conversion  of 
the  Lombards  of,  to  the  >Cicene  faith,  617. 

-  -  -  is  reduced  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
649.  His  administration,  it.  Government  of, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric,  651. 
Its  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  653.  How  sup- 
plied with  silk  from  China,  668.  History  of 
Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  697-    Invasion  of, 


by  Belisarius,  "00.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths, 
701.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  708.  Re- 
volt of  the  Goths,  734.  Expedition  of  the  eunuch 
J\  arses,  741.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  744.  Government  of,  under  the  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna,  745.  Conquests  of  Alboin 
king  of  the  Lombards  in,  783.  Distress  of,  787. 
How  divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  788. 

Italy,  growth  of  the  papal  power  in,  879.  Revolt 
of,  against  the  Greek  emperors,  880.  Ihe  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna  granted  to  the  pope,  885. 
Extent  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there, 
891.  Ihe  power  of  the  German  Caesars  destroy- 
ed by  the  rise  of  the  commercial  cities  there,  897. 
Factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  898. 
Conflict  of  the  Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks  in, 
1032. 
-  -  -  revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  1208.  Authors 
consulted  for  the  history  of,  1275,  note. 

Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular  games,  77, 
note,  1255.    The  return  of,  accelerated,  1255. 

Jude,  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  212. 

Judgments  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  deter- 
mined, 628. 

Judgments,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displa3'ed,  777. 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  her 
character,  51.    Her  death,  56. 

Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his 
education,  2J4.  His  dangerous  situation  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Gallus,  276.  Is  sent  to 
Athens,  where  he  cultivates  philosophy,  277.  Is 
recalled  by  Constantius,  ib.  Is  invested  with 
the  title  of  Caesar,  278.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul,  285.  His  first  campaign, 
ib.  Battle  of  Strasburg,  286.  Reduces  the 
FTanks  at  Toxandria.  287.  His  three  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  288.  Restores  the  cities 
of  Gaul,  ib.  His  civil  administration,  289.  His 
account  of  the  theological  calamities  of  the  em- 
pire under  Constantius,  330.  Constantius  grows 
jealous  of  him,  333.  The  Gaulish  legions  are 
ordered  into  the  east,  334.  Is  saluted  emperor 
by  the  troops,  335.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to 
Constantius,  336.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  337.  Declares  war 
against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  christian 
religion,  338.  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into 
Illyricum,  339.  Enters  Sirmium,  ib.  Publishes 
apologies  for  his  conduct,  340.  liis  triumphant 
entr}-  into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius, 341.  His  private  life  and  civil  govern- 
ment, ib.  His  reformations  in  the  imperial 
palace,  343.  Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppery, 
tb.  Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  evil 
ministers  of  Constantius,  344.  Dismisses  the 
spies  and  informers  emplo3Ted  by  his  predeces- 
sor, 345.  His  love  of  freedom  and  the  republic, 
ib.  His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian  cities,  316. 
His  abilities  as  an  orator,  ib.  And  as  a  judge, 
347.  His  character,  ib.  His  apostacy  accounted 
for,  348.  Adopts  the  pagan  mythology,  ib. 
His  theological  system,  35oT  His  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  his  fanaticism,  ib. 
His  hypocritical  duplicity,  351.  V  rites  a  vin- 
dication of  his  apostacy,  352.  His  edict  for  a 
general  toleration,  ib.  His  paean  superstitious 
zeal,  353.  His  circular  letters  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  pagan  relision,  354.  His  industry  in 
gaining  proselytes,  355.  liis  address  to  the 
Jews,  356.  History  of  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  357.  Transfers  the  revenues 
of  the  christian  church  to  the  heathen  priests, 
359.  Prohibits  christian  schools,  ib.  Obliges  the 
christians  to  reinstate  the  pagan  temples,  360 
Restores  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  ot  Daphne, 
361.  Punishes  the  christians  of  Antioch  for 
burning  that  temple,  362.  His  treatment  of  the 
cities  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  363.  Banishes 
Athanasius,  364.  The  philosophical  fable  of  his 
Ciesars,  delineated,  366.  Meditates  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  367.  Popular  discontents  during  his 
residence  at  Antioch,  ib.  Occasion  of  writing 
his  Misopogon,  368.  His  march  to  the  Euphrates, 
369.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories,  371.  In- 
vades Assyria,  373.  His  personal  conduct  in 
this  enterprise,  374.  His  address  to  his  discon- 
tented troops,  375.  His  successful  passage  over 
the  'ligris,  376.  Burns  his  fleet,  378.  His  re- 
treat and  distress,  379.  His  death,  381.  His 
funeral,  386. 

Julian,  count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  963.  His  advice  to  the  victorious 
Turks,  964. 

Julian,  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  breach  of  faith  with 
the  Turks,  1217.    His  death  and  character,  1219. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troor^s  in  the  eastern 
empire,  concerts  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  433. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  752.  Was 
polished  by  Grecian  philosophy,  758.  Abuses 
of,  778. 

Justin  the  elder,  his  military  promotion,  658.  His 
elevation  to  the  empire,  and  character,  659.  His 
death,  660. 

Justin  II.  emperor,  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian, 
779.  His  firm  behaviour  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Avars,  780.  His  abdication,  and  investiture 
of  Tiberius,  as  his  successor,  785. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Ebionites,  180.  His  extravagant  account  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  202.  Occasion  of  his 
own  coversion,  203. 

Justina,  the  popular  story  of  her  marriage  with 
the  emperor  Valentinian  examined,  413.  Her 
infant  son  Valentinian  II.  invested  with  the  im- 
perial ensigns,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ib.  Her 
contest  with  Ambrose  archbishop  of  Milan,  419. 
Flies  from  the  invasion  of  Maximus,  with  her 
son,  451. 
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Justinian,  emperor  of  tie  east,  liis  birth  and  pro- 
motion. 658.  His  orthodoxy,  659.  is  invested 
with  trie  diadem  by  his  uncle  Justin.  660.  Mar- 
ries Theodora.  66-.;.  Patrouiz  s  the  blue  faction 
or  the  areas,  665.  Mate  or  agriculture  and 
manufacture  in  Ins  provinces,  667.  Introduces 
the  culture  of  the  silk-worm,  and  manufacture  of 
silk,  into  Greece,  66.'.  State  of  Ins  revenue,  670. 
liis  avarice  and  profusion,  it.  razes  and 
monopolies.  671.  His  ministers, 672.  His  pub- 
lic buildings.  67".  Founds  the  church  or  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  674.  His  other  public 
works.  6J5.  His  European  Fortifications,  676. 
His  Asiatic  fortifications,  678.  Me  suppresses 
the  schools  of  Athens.  681.  And  the  consular 
dignity.  68!.  Purchases  a  peace  from  the  Per- 
sians. 684.  722.  Undertakes  to  restore  Hilderic 
king  of  Carthage,  684.  Reduction  of  .Africa.  69s. 
liis  instructions  for  the  government  vi.  it.  His 
acquisitions  in  Spain.  696.  His  deceitful  nego- 
tiations in  Italy.  698.  \\  eakuess  of  his  empire. 
713.  Receives  an  embassy  from  the  .Avars.  718. 
And  from  the  itirks.  719.  Persian  war,  724. 
His  negotiations  with  Chosroes,  7:>0.  His  alli- 
ance with  the  Abvssinians.  731.  Neglects  the 
Italian  war  under  I  elisarius.  736.  Settles  the 
-  nment  or  Italy  under  the  exarch  of  Ra- 
venna. 745.  Disgrace  and  death  of  Belisarius, 
748.  liis  death  and  character,  ii.  Comets  and 
calamities  in  his  reign,  749-  His  Code.  Pan- 
dects, and  Institutes,  752.  His  theological  cha- 
racter, and  Government.  8:50.  His  persecuting 
spirit.  831.  His  orthodoxy.  832.  Hied  a  here- 
tic. 83:5. 

Just,  man  IT.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  840. 

Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  his  conspiracy 
with  the  empress  Sophia,  and  successes  against 
the  Persians.  786. 

JntenaJ.  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  5C9. 


Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts  of 
-Asia.  417.  491. 

King,  the  title  of.  conferred  by  Constantine  the 
Great  on  his  nephew  Hannibalianus.  860. 

Kindred,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil 
law,  7" 

Knighthood,  how  originally  conferred,  anJ  its  ob- 
ligations, li  75. 

K^ran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  91". 

A  n  tea,  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody  of  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca,  007.  Pedigree  of  Mahomet. 
909.  I  hev  oppose  his  pretensions  to  a  prophetical 
character.  917.  Plight  of  Mahomet,  918.  Battle 
of  Beder.  920.  Battle  of  Ohud,  921.  Mecca  sur- 
rendered to  Mahomet,  922. 


Laharum,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  army  of 

Constantine  the  Great,  described,  295. 
Lobe*,  the  civilian,  his  diligence   in  business  and 

composition,  "58.      His  professional  character, 

759. 
Lactantius,  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  date  of 

his  Divine  Institutions.  290,  note.    His  flattering 

prediction  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  among 

mankind.  293.     Inculcates  the  divine  right  of 

Constantine  to  the  empire,  ii. 
Ladi'laif,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  leads  an 

army  against  the  Turks,  1217.    His  breach  of 

faith  with  them,  ii. 
Ladulaut.  king  of  Naples,  harasses  Rome  during 

the  schism  Or  the  papa  y ,  1270. 

prretorian  prafecf,  conspires  the  death  of 

<  ornmodus,  and  corners  the  empire  on  Pertinav, 

Laity,  when   first  distinguished  from  the  clergy, 

Lnmpadrus,  a  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns  the 
treaty  with  Alan,   the  <  ...th,  497.   . 

Lance,  Holy,  narrative  of  the  miraculous  discovery 
of,  1.B4. 

Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  253. 
How  divided  try  the  t'arbarians,  629.  Allodial, 
and    -  (  1  >t    Italy,  how 

partitioned  by   I  beodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  049. 

Lauditea.  id  ancient  splendour,  20. 

Lisraru,  Theodnn .  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice, 
1128.    His  character,  1141. 

Jjucarn.  llo.rl  r,    I  I .  his  character,  1142. 
Lajrarit,  Janu.',  tne  Greek  grammarian,  his  clia- 

1211. 
Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation  from  the 
I  >i  e. ,.  . bun  b,  1107.    Corruption  and  -- 
1201.     I'.'  anion  of,  with  the  Greek  1  hun  b,  1206 
,  '  n,  121 1. 

Ijittum.  the  ngnt  of,  explained.  15. 

l.'inra.  1  •     plained,  607. 

V.<i:r,  review  of  the  1  1  rider  the  empe- 

rora,  245. 
1st  .  1  ot  Home,  rev  jew  of.  752,  I  ho  •■  of  (lie  kings, 
i«.  Oi  the  tw.lv.  ta  .■  7.'  .-  IM  t;  ■•  1  eople, 
754.  lie  re.^  oi  the  senate,  and  edicts  of  the 
titutions  of  the  emperoi  ,  it. 
I  heir  rea 

civil  ] 
1  : 

lition  and  revival  ol  the  penal  Uu,.  77.',. 
/."•-'  o,t  of,  727. 

J-r  1  i  Dutory, 

816,  note. 

Ltgaeiu  and  inheril  Augustus, 65. 

Bow  rei  ..  .'       xo  law,771. 

J  ■ 

eneral  distribution  ol  the  lesions, 

7.  tine    the 

t,t->.- 
Jjet  ot  I  bra  ■  ror  of  the  east,  by  his 

mav.-i   A.  par,  590.    Waal  '  .1.  po 


tentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  ii.  Confers 
the  empire  of  the  west  on  Auuiemius.  591.  His 
armament  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  592. 
Murders  Aspar  and  his  sons.  610. 

Lio  111.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  851.  His 
edicts  against  images  in  churches,  877-  Revolt 
of  Italy,  881. 

/,.'  1\  .  emperor  of  Constantinople,  852. 

Ia  1  v.  emptier  of  Constantinople,  854. 

1  e.<  VI.  the  philosopher,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 859.  Extinguishes  the  power  of  the 
senate,  1(04. 

/<•.',  bishop  of  Rome,  his  character,  and  embassy 
from  Valentinian  111.  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns.  576.  Intercedes  with  Genseric,  king  ot 
the  Vandals,  for  clemency  to  the  .  i'v  of  Rome. 
581.    Calls  the  council  of  Chalce  Ion, 827. 

Leo  111.  pope,  his  miraculous  recovery  from  the 
assault  of  assassins,  B89.  Crowns  Charlemagne 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  M. 

Lto  IV.  pope,  his  reign,  987.  Founds  the  Leonine 
city.  ii. 

Lto  1 X.  pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Normans 
Of  Apulia.  1037.     His  treaty  with  them,  10.38. 

/. ■■'.  archbishop  of  1  hessalonica,  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  Greek  learning,  1010. 

Leo.  general  of  the  east,  under  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius.  his  character.  534. 

Leo  Pilatus,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and 
in  the  west,  his  character,  1209. 

L- .  .  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his  family,  1256. 

LemaSy  the  quaestor,  his  embassy  from  Constan- 
tiii—  to  Julian,  338. 

I ' eonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  987. 

Leontivs  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  on  the  deposition  of  Justinian 
[1.849. 

Leovigild,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  character,  615. 
Revolt  and  death  of  his  son  Hermenegild,  616. 

Letters,  a  knowledge  of,  the  test  of  civilization  in 
a  people.  87. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  893. 

Levi*  II.  emperor  of  the  Romans, 893.  His  epistle 
to  the  Greek  emperor  Basil  1.  10.32. 

Liiantus,  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  em- 
peror Julian,  342.  And  of  his  divine  visions, 
351.  Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Julian,  ii. 
His  character,  368.  His  euloginm  on  the  empe- 
ror Valens.  432. 

Lit,rit,s.  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  for  refusing  to  concur  in  de- 
posing Athanasius,  324.  327. 

Lttcrttj,  public,  the  only  sure  guardians  of,  against 
an  aspiring  prince,  24. 

Licinius  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  emperor 
Galerius.  163.  His  alliance  with  Constantine  the 
Great,  170.  Defeats  Maximin,  ii.  II  is  cruelty, 
ii.  Is  defeated  by  Constantine  at  Cibalis,  172. 
And  at  Mardia,  ii.  Peace  concluded  with  Con- 
stantine, 173.  Second  civil  war  with  Constan- 
tine, 174.     His  humiliation,  and  death,  176. 

-  -  -  fate  of  his  son.  259.  Concurred  with  Con- 
stantine in  publishing  the  edict  of  Milan.  292. 
Violated  this  engagement  by  oppressing  the 
christians,  294.  Cajcilius's  account  of  his  vision. 
296. 

Lieutenant,  imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  25. 

Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  and  places  struck  with,  136. 

Limiganies,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters, 
and  usurp  possession  of  their  country,  263.  Ex- 
tinction of.  by  Constantius,  281. 

Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  1208.  Ancient, 
use  and  abuse  of,  1213. 

Lithuania,  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  1031. 

Litorius,  count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in 
Gaul  by  Theodoric,  567. 

Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city 
of  It.Mne,  882. 

Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassadorto  Con- 
stantinople, ceremony  of  his  audience  with  the 
emperor,  1002. 

Logos,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  309.  Is  expounded  by 
St.  John  the  evangelist,  310.  Athanasius  con- 
fesses himself  unable  to  comprehend  it,  311. 
( lontroversies  on  the  eternity  of,  312. 

Logothete,  great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, 1001. 

Lomtardy,  ancient,  described,  9.  Conquest  of,  by 
Charlemagne.  884. 

Lomiardl,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  review  of 
their  history,  714.  Are  employed  by  the  emperor 
Justinian  to  check  the  Gepid.c,  715.  Actions  of 
their  king  Alboin,  780.  I  hev  reduce  the  Cr 
pidae,781.  I  hey  overrun  that  part  of  Italy  now 
.alhd  I  ombardy,  783.  Extent  of  tlieir  kingdom, 
'•">':  Language  and  manners  of  the  Lombards, 
th.    Government  and  laws,  790. 

JLmgimu,  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of 
Ins  ag.-,  23.    Is  put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  123, 

-  -     -     -  is  sent    10  supersede    N  arses,   as  exarch 

of  Ravenna,  782.  Receives  Rosamond,  the 
fujritivi  quel  n  oi  the  Lombards,  784. 

/.  iimm  1 .  emperor  of  the  Romans,  893. 

Lattii  \  II.  ol  1  ranee  is  rescued  from  the  treachery 
ot  theOreel  iby  Roger,  king  ol  Sicily,  1049.  I  H 
derta  id  crusade,  1091,   liis  disastrous 

expedition,  1094. 

Ltmu  IV  of  Trance,  his  CTUSadeS  to  the  Holy 
Land,  1105.  His  death,  1106.  Procured  avalu 
abb-  stock  of  relics  from  <  Constantinople,  1134, 

1,1111,1:1  '■  .'  eril  of  hi  atire  against  the  heathen 
mythology,  accounted  for,  12. 

I Mimn.  count  ol  the  east,  under  the  emperor  At 
cadim,  his  cruel  treatment  bj  the  pnefect  Ruii- 

lliis,   175. 
Lueian,   presbyter   of    Jerusalem,   his   miraculous 
v.  IV    ol    the    bodyOl    St.   Stephen,   the    first 

'  l.n-.tiaii  martyr,  471. 
Lueilian,   governor  ..I     lllyricum,   is  surprised, 

and  kindly  treated,  bv  Julian,  331.     Ills  death, 

rdii;. 


Lucilla.  sister  oi  the  emperoi  Commodus,  her  at- 
tempt to  get  him  assassinated,  35. 

L.uci)ts  11.  and  111.  popes,  their  disastrous  reigns. 
1245. 

Luerint  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction, 
505,  note. 

Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  description  and 
history.  600. 

Lup,  rcalia.  the  feast  of.  described,  and  continued 
under  the  christian  emperors,  592. 

Lupicimis,  the  Homan  governor  of  Thrace,  op- 
presses the  Gothic  emigrants  there,  425.  Rashly 
provokes  them  to  hostilities,  426.  Is  defeated  by 
them,  ii. 

Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire,  ex- 
plained, 255. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  character,  as  a  reformer,  1018. 

Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal 
distribution  ot  property.  22. 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  of, 
131. 

L.yons,  battle  of,  between  the  competitors  Severus 
and  Albinus,  47. 

M 

Maeeionius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
his  contests  with  his  competitor  Paul,  328.  Fatal 
consequences  on  his  removing  the  body  of  the 
eniperor  Constantine  to  the  church  of  St.  Aca- 
cius.  329.  1 1  is  cruel  persecutions  of  the  catholics 
and  Novatians,  it.     His  exile,  830. 

Aiacrianus,  praetorian  prafect  under  the  emperor 
Valerian,  ins  character,  107- 

Aiacrianus,  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  his  steady 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Valentinian,  401. 

Macrinus,  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted 
by  an  African,  55.  Accelerates  the  completion 
of  the  prophecy,  1*.  Purchases  a  peace  with 
Parthia,  82. 

Madai/n.  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Sara- 
cens. 938. 

Vuimius  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odena- 
thus,  121. 

Mesia,  its  situation,  10. 

Magi,  the  worship  of,  in  Persia,  reformed  by 
Artaxerxes,  79.  Abridgment  of  the  Persian 
theology,  it.  Simplicity  of  their  worship,  80. 
Ceremonies  and  moral  precepts,  ti.  I  heir 
power,  ii. 

Magic,  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for  the  crime 
ot,  at  Home  and  Antioch,  392. 

Magnentivs  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  268. 
Death  of  Constans,  269.  Sends  an  embassy  tri 
Constantius,  it.  Makes  war  against  Constan- 
tius, 270.  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa 
271.     Kills  himself,  273. 

MahmvA,  the  Gaznevide,  his  twelve  expeditions 
into  Ilindostan,  1053.    His  character,  1054. 

Mahomt  t.  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosroes  II. 
king  of  Persia,  808. 

-  -  -  his  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  909. 
His  person  and  character,  910.  Assumes  his 
prophetical  mission,  911.  Inculcated  the  unity 
of  God,  ii.  His  reverential  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ,  912.  His  Koran,  it.  His  miracles,  913. 
His  precepts,  914.  His  hell,  and  paradise,  915'. 
'Hie  best  authorities  for  his  history,  916.  note. 
Converts  his  own  family,  it.  Preaches  publicly 
at  Mecca,  917-  Escapes-  from  the  Koreishites 
there,  918.  Is  received  as  prince  of  Medina,  919. 
His  regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  office,  it. 
Declares  war  against  inlidels.  ii.  Rattle  of 
Beder,  920.  Battle  of  Ohud,  921.  Subdues  the 
Jews  of  Arabia,  it.  Submission  of  Mecca  to 
him,  922.  He  conquers  Arabia,  923.  I  lis  sick- 
ness and  death,  925.  His  character,  926,  (];3 
private  life,  927.  His  wives,  ii.  His  children 
928.  liis  posterity,  932.  Remarks  on  the  great 
spread  and  permanency  of  his  religion,  933, 

Mahomet,  the  son  of  Pajazet,  his  reign,  1191. 

Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the  'Turks,  his  character, 
1223.     I  lis  reign,  1224.    Indications  of  his  hostile 

.  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  it.  He  besieges 
Constantinople,  1228.  Jakes  the  city  by  storm, 
1236.  liis  entry  into  fne  citv,  1237.  Slakes  it 
his  capital,  12:«i.     His  death,  12-11. 

Mahometism,  by  what  means  propagated,  968. 
Toleration  ot  Christianity  under,  it. 

Majorian,  bis  history,  character,  and  elevation  to 
the  western  empire.  584.  His  epistle  to  (lie 
senate,  585.  His  salutary  laws,  it.  liis  pre. 
parations  to  invade  Africa,  587.  His  licet  de- 
stroyed by  Genseric,  588.     His  death,  it. 

Ma/attrra,  his  character  of  the  Normans,  1036. 

tlaltk  Shah,  sultan  of  the  lurks,  his  prosperous 
reign,  1061.  Reforms  the  eastern  calendar,  it. 
Ills  death,  1062. 

Mallius  Theodorw,  the  great  civ  il  honours  to  which 
lie  attained,  215,  note. 

Mamahtii  1,  their  origin  and  character,  1106.  Their 
establishment  in  Egypt,  it. 

Mantua,  mother  of  the  voung  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  acts  as  regent  of  the  empire,  60.  Is 
put  to  death  with  him,  68.  Her  conference  with 
Origen,  221. 

Matngo,  an  Armenian  noble,  his  history,  147. 

Man,  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodate  him- 
self to  all  climates.  86,  note. 
M.i, 1, ■ijinun,  in  the  Homan  law,  explained,  769. 

Manichaant  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of 
I  heodosius  against  heretics,  417- 

M, inn,!  Comncnus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
868.  He  repulses  the  Normans,  1049.  But  mils 
in  Ins  scheme  i,i  subduing  die  western  empire, 
1050.     His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders.  1092. 

Diaogamaleha,  a  citv  of  Assyria,  reduced  and 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  373. 

Mnrili.  the  lour  species  of,  most  esteemed  bj  tin 

Romans,  70,  note. 
Maretllimu,  count  ol  the  sacred  lanp    n  1  undei 
the  emperor  Constans  in  Gaul,  assists  the  usurp*- 
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tion  of  Magnentius,  268.  His  embassy  to  Con- 
slantius,  269.  Was  killed  ill  the  battle  of  Mursa, 
273. 

Marcellinus,  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character, 
589.  Joins  the  emperor  Anthemius,  and  expels 
the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  592.  His  death, 
593,  594. 

Marcellinus,  son  of  the  pra:fect  Maximin,  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Gabinius  king  of  the 
Quadi,  411. 

Marcel/us,  the  centurion,  martyred  for  desertion, 
225. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace 
to  the  city,  229. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his 
life  in  destroying  the  pagan  temples,  465. 

Marcia,  the  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus, 
a  patroness  of  the  christians,  220. 

Mercian,  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  and  is  acknowledged  em- 
peror, 565.  His  temperate  refusal  of  the  de- 
mands of  Attila  the  Hun,  ib. 

Marcianapalis,t\ie  city  of,  taken  by  the  Goths,  98. 

Marcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus 
Antoninus,  94.  Alliance  made  with,  by  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  103. 

Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  180. 

Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Licinius,  172. 

Margus,  battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus, 
139. 

Margin,  bishop  of,  betrays  his  episcopal  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  Huns,  556. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Eudaemon  of  Carthage,  her 
remarkable  adventures,  552. 

Mariana,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain, 
by  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  525. 

Marinns,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Maesia,  95. 

Marias  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple 
among  the  competitors  against  Gallienus,  his 
character,  110. 

Mark  bishop  of  Arefhusa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  360. 

Maronga,  engagement  there  between  the  emperor 
Julian  and  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  379. 

Maronites  of  the  east,  character  and  history  of, 
839. 

Marotia,  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  great-grandmother,  of  three  popes, 
895. 

Marriage,  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws, 766. 
Of  Roman  citizens  with  strangers,  proscribed  by 
their  jurisprudence,  1003. 

Martel,  Charles, duke  of  the  Franks,  his  character, 
977.  His  politic  conduct  on  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  France,  ib.  Defeats  the  Saracens,  ib.  Why 
he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the  cler- 
gy, 978. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and 
Pagan  temples  in  Gaul,  465.  His  monkish  in- 
stitutions there,  603. 

Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
847-  Endeavours  to  share  the  imperial  dignity 
with  her  sons,  ib.    Her  fate,  848. 

Martinianus  receives  the  title  of  Caesar  from  the 
emperor  Licinius,  176. 

Martyrs,  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  his- 
tory of,  205.  The  several  inducements  to  mar- 
tyrdom, 218.  Three  methods  of  escaping  it, 
219.  Marks  by  which  learned  catholics  distin- 
guish the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  216,  note.  The 
worship  of,  and  their  relics,  introduced,  470. 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  immaculate  conception,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Koran,  912. 

Mascesel,  the  persecuted  brother  of  Gildo  the 
Moor,  takes  refuge  in  the  imperial  court  of  Ho- 
norius,  480.  Is  intrusted  with  troops  to  reduce 
Gildo,  ib.  Defeats  him,  481.  His  suspicious 
death,  ib. 

Master  of  the  offices,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
his  functions,  249- 

Mater mis,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  Commodus,  36. 

Matthew,  St.  his  gospel  originally  composed  in 
Hebrew,  199,  note.  817,  note. 

Mdurice,  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the 
eastern  empire,  786.  Restores Chosroes  II. king 
of  Persia,  798.  His  war  against  the  Avars,  801. 
State  of  his  armies,  802.  His  abdication  and 
death,  803,  804. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  11. 
Character  of  the  native  Moors  of,  548. 

Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  declared  em- 
peror at  Rome,  161.  His  tyranny  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  165.  The  military  force  he  had  to  op- 
pose Constantine,  166.  His  defeat  and  death, 
169.    His  politic  humanity  to  the  christians,  229. 

Maximian,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocle- 
tian, his  character,  140.  Triumphs  with  Dio- 
cletian, 150.  Holds  his  court  at  Milan,  151.  Ab- 
dicates the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  155. 
He  resumes  the  purple,  161.  Reduces  Severus, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  ib.  His  second  resigna- 
tion, and  unfortunate  end,  163,  164.  His  aver- 
sion to  the  christians  accounted  for,  224. 

Maximilianus,  the  African,  a  christian  martyr,  225. 

Maximin,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  to  the 
empire  of  Rome,  67.  Why  deemed  a  persecutor 
of  the  christians,  221. 

Maximin  is  declared  Caesar,  on  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian,  158.  Obtains  the  rank  of  Augustus 
from  Galerius,  163.  His  defeat  and  death,  170. 
Renewed  the  persecution  of  the  christians  after 
the  toleration  granted  by  Galerius,  230. 

Maximin,  the  cruel  minister. of  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian,  promoted  to  the  praefecture  of  Gaul, 
394. 

Maximin,  his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  to  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  561. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  emperors  by 

the  senate,  on  the  deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  72. 
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Maximus.  his  character  and  revolt  in  Britain,  441. 
His  treaty  with  the  emperor  Theodosius,  442. 
Persecutes  thePriscillianists,  447.  His  invasion 
of  Italy,  451.    His  defeat  and  death,  452. 

Maximus,  the  pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  initiates  him  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, 350.  Is  honourably  invited  to  Constanti- 
nople by  his  imperial  pupil,  354.  Is  corrupted 
by  his  residence  at  court,  355. 

Maximus,  Petronius  his'  wife  ravished  by  Valen- 
tinian  III.  emperor  of  the  west,  578.  His  cha- 
racter and  elevation  to  the  empire,  579,  580. 

Mebodes,  the  Persian  general,  ungratefully  treated 
by  Chosroes,  721. 

Mecca,  its  situation  and  description,  903.  The 
Caaba,  or  temple  of,  907.  Its  deliverance  from 
Abrahah,  909.  'I he  doctrine  of  Mahomet  op- 
posed there,  917.  His  escape,  918.  The  city  of, 
surrendered  to  Mahomet,  922.  Is  pillaged  by 
Abu  Taher,  990. 

Medina,  reception  of  Mahomet  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Mecca,  918. 

Megalesia,  the  festival  of,  at  Rome,  described,  36, 
note. 

Meletians,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Atha- 
nasius,  320. 

Melitene,  battle  of,  between  the  eastern  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  795. 

Melo,  citizen  of  Bari,  invites  the  ISJormans  into 
Italy,  1035. 

Memphis,  its  situation  and  reduction  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 953. 

Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin 
of,  568.    Their  domain  and  benefices,  630. 

Mervan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Oinmiyah,  his  defeat  and  death, 
879. 

Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
371.    Described  by  Xenophon.  ib. 

Messala,  Valerius,  the  first  prefect  of  Rome,  his 
high  character,  243,  note. 

Messiah,  under  what  character  he  was  expected 
by  the  Jews,  179.  His  birth-day,  how  fixed  by 
the  Romans,  338,  note. 

Metals  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving 
the  human  mind,  88. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective 
against  women,  60,  note. 

Meiius  Falconius,  his  artful  speech  to  the  emperor 
Tacitus  in  the  senate  on  his  election,  128. 

Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus,  is  made  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 1215. 

Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  570, 

Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  empeior  of  Constantinople, 
854. 

Michael  II.  the  stammerer,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 855. 

Michael  HI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  856.  Is 
defeated  by  the  Paulicians,  1015. 

Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, 863. 

Michael  V.  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 863. 

Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 864. 

Michael  VII.  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 865. 

Milan,  how  the  imperial  court  of  the  western  em- 
pire came  to  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  that 
city,  151. 

-  -  -  famous  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  292. 

-  -  -  St.  Ambrose  elected  archtishop  of  that 
city,  448.  Tumults  occasioned  by  his  refusing  a 
church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress 
Justina  and  her  son,  449. 

-  -  -  revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  706.  Is  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Burgundians.  'OS. 

-  -    -  is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.  898. 
Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent 

on  a  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people, 
41. 

Military  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  a  review  of,  246. 

Millennium,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  185. 

Mingrelia.    See  Colchos. 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law, 
477,  note. 

MiracleSj  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  his- 
torians, 204.  Account  of  those  wrought  by  the 
body  of  St.  Stephen,  471. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an  in- 
quiry into,  I87. 

Misitheus,  chief  minister  and  father-in-law  of  the 
third  Gordian,  his  character,  76. 

Misopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion 
written,  368. 

Missorium,  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphus  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  history  of,  521. 

Moawiyah,  assumes  the  title  of  caliph,  and  makes 
war  against  AH,  931.  His  character  and  reign, 
ib.    Lays  siege  to  Constantinople,  972. 

Modar,  prince  of  the  Amali,  seduced  by  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius,  turns  his  arms  against  his  own 
countrymen,  437. 

Moguls,  primitive,  their  method  of  treating  their 
conquered  enemies,  557.  Reign  and  conquests 
of  Zingis,  1164.  Conquests  of  his  successors, 
1167.    See  Tamerlane. 

Moguntiacum,  the  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Ale- 
manni,  400. 

Mohawkas  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  with  the  Sara- 
cen Amrou,  954. 

Monarchy  defined,  24.  Hereditary,  ridiculous  in 
theory,  but  salutary  in  fact,  67.  The  peculiar 
objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice  under,  252. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  191.  Origin,  progress,  and 
consequences  of,  602. 

Money,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under 


Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  254. 
note. 
Monks  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  pri- 
mitive martyrs  by  fictions,  215. 

-  -  characterof,  by  Eunapius,  470.  By  Rutilius, 
480.  Origin  and  history  of,  602.  Their  industry 
in  making  proselytes,  604.  Their  obedience,  ib. 
'1  heir  dress  and  habitations,  605.  Their  diet,  ib. 
Their  manual  labour,  606.  Their  riches,  ib. 
Their  solitude,  607.  Their  devotion  and  visions, 
ib.  Their  division  into  the  classes  of  Camobues 
and  Anachorets,  ib. 

-  -  suppression  of,  at  Constantinople,  by  Con- 
stantine V.  879. 

Monophysites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sect  of,  838. 

Monothelile  controversy,  account  of,  833. 

Montesquieu,  his  description  of  the  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Roman  empire,  77-  His  opinion 
that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are  mea- 
sured by  taxation,  controverted,  252. 

Mont  ins,  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  with  Domitian,  to  correct 
the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  east,  275. 
Is  put  to  death  there,  ib. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  693. 
Their  invasion  of  the  Roman  province  punished 
by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  696. 

Morea  is  reduced  by  the  'lurks,  1240. 

Morosini,  'lhomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Venetians,  1126. 

Moseilama,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavours  to  rival 
Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  character,  935. 

Mioses,  the  doctrine  ot  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
not  inculcated  in  his  law,  185.  His  sanguinary 
laws  compared  with  those  of  Mahomet,  919. 

Mosheim,  character  of  his  work  JJe  rebus  Chris- 
tianis  ante  Constantinum,  816,  note. 

Moslemah,  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantinople, 
973. 

Motassem,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars 
with  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  988.  Is 
killed  by  the  Moguls,  1168. 

Mourzeufle,  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destroys 
Isaac  Angelus,  and  his  son  Alexius,  1121.  Is 
driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  1122. 
His  death,  1128. 

Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the  king- 
dom of  Anatolia,  by  Tamerlane,  1186.  His 
reign,  1191. 

Mozarabes,  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  970. 

Municipal  cities,  their  advantages,  15. 

Muratori,  his  literary  character,  1275,  note. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius, and  the  usurper  Magnentius,  271. 

Musa  the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  965. 
His  disgrace,  966.    His  death,  967. 

Mustapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story, 
1190. 

Muta,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  and  those  of  Mahomet,  924. 

Myodonius,  river,  the  course  of,  stopped  by  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  at  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  267. 

N 

Narbonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved 
by  count  Litorius,  567. 

Nacoragan,  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the 
Romans,  and  cruel  fate,  729. 

Naissus,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Claudius 
and  the  Goths,  115. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius,  700. 
Extent  of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  788. 

Narses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia  to 
the  emperor  Constantius,  281. 

Narses,  king  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  preten- 
sions of  his  brother  Hormuz,  and  expels  Tuidates 
king  of  Armenia,  147.  Overthrows  Galerius,  ib. 
Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  148.  Ar- 
ticles of  peace  between  him  and  the  Romans,  14Q. 

Narses,  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice, restores  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  798. 
His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death,  806. 

Narses,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and 
dissension  with  Belisarius,  707 .  His  character 
and  expedition  to  Italy,  741.  Battle  of  Tagina, 
742.  Takes  Rome,  743.  Reduces  and  kills  Teias, 
the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  744.  Defeats  the 
Franks  and  Alemaiini,  745.  Governs  Italy  in 
the  capacity  of  exarch,  ib.  His  disgrace,  and 
death,  782. 

Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters  into  the 
Roman  service,  and  is  made  consul,  106. 

Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  7- 

Nazarene  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of,  179- 

Nazarius,  the  pagan  orator,  his  account  of  mira- 
culous appearances  in  the  sky  in  favour  of  Con 
stantine  the  Great,  297. 

Nebridius,  praetorian  prsefert  in  Gaul,  is  maimed 
and  superseded,  by  his  indiscreet  opposition  to 
the  troops  of  Julian,  338. 

Negroes  or  Africa,  evidences. of  their  intellectual 
inferiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  407'. 

Nectarius  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
447. 

Nennius,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  different  from  that  of  Gildas,  Bede, 
and  Witikind,  636,  note. 

Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  west  by  Leo 
the  Great,  597. 

Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  27.2. 

Nero  persecutes  the  christians  as  the  incendiaries  of 
Rome,  210. 

Nerva,  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adop- 
tion of  Trajan,  30. 

Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  cha- 
racter, 822.  His  heresy  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion, ib.    His  dispute  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 

823.  Is  condemned,  and  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  dignity,  by  the   council  of   F.phcsus, 

824.  Is  exiled,  825.    His  death,  826.    His  opi 
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nions  still  retained  in  Persia.  ftV>.    Missions  of 
r.is  disciples  in  the  East  Indies.  S37. 

.  I. "tin.  count  of,  disastrous  fate  of  lnm  and 
his  paity  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  1176. 

.Via  becomes  the  capital  residence  of  sultan  Soli- 
man.  1063.     Siege  of.  by  tlie  first  crusaders,  L060. 

\  i .   emperor  of  Constantinople,  854. 

His  wars  with  the  Saracens,  964.    His  deatti, 

ioa. 

•  i  II.  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantino 
pie.  861.     His  military  enterprises,  993. 

[11.  I'-otoiiiates.  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. U'<>.     Was  raised  to  the  throne  by  sultan 
id,  1063. 

Constantinople^  his  Right,  on 

the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latins.  1133.     His 

brief  history.   1134,  note.     His   account   of  tlie 

-  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  1124. 

-larch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  tlie 
I    marriage  o;  the  emperor  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher. 859. 

i»  V.  pope,  his  character,  ISIS.  How  in- 
'ereste  I  in  the  rail  ot  Constantinople,  1336. 

lia.  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and 
the  city  embellished  by  him,  151.      1  he  church 
em  lished  l>\-  Diocletian,  235.    His  palace 
tire  I,  .. 

Us,  battle  of.  between  sultan   Bajazet,  and 
5  _  -      odking  of  Hungary,  1176. 
JVuht, the  sedition  of.  at  Constantinople.  666. 

.   battle   ot.   between   the  emperor   Ilera- 
clius.  and  the  Persians.  613. 
Xistiis,  the  city  of.  described,  and  its  obstinate  de- 
fence against   the  Persians.  267<     Is  yielded  to 
Sapor  by  treaty.  383. 
y'lzam.  the  Persian  vizir,  his  illustrious  character, 

and  unhappy  fate.  1062. 
.Vcu/i,   his  ark  very  convenient  for  resolving  the 

difficulties  of  Mosaic  antiquarians.  86, 
Notilissimns}  a  title  invented  by  Cons  tan  tine  the 
Great  to  distinguish  his  nephew  Hanuibalianus, 
260. 
JN.Tici/m  described.  9. 

yormans,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  1034.  1  heir  introduction  to 
Italy,  1035.  I  hey  serve  in  Sicily,  ib.  They 
conquer  .Apulia,  1036.  their  character,  ib. 
\  heir  treaty  with  the  pope,  1038. 
Jfozatsans  are  exempted  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  a  particular  edict,  from  the  general  penalties 
of  heresy.  307.  -Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  Ma- 
cedonia bishop  of  Constantinople,  329- 

of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  charac- 
ter. 763. 
y<ninddin,  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  1096. 
JfuUa,  conversion  of,  to  Christianity, 843. 
yumerian,  the  son  of  Carus.  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  empire,  in  couj unction  with  his  brother  Cari- 
136. 
yumidin,  its  extent  at  different  a?ras  of  the  Roman 
history,  11. 

O 

Omsis,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  described,  532, 
note .  1  hree  places  under  tliis  name  pointed  out, 
825,  note. 

ate,   passive,    theory    and    practice    of  tlie 
christian  do<  trine  of,  29S. 
Obelisks,  l.L'vptiaxi,  tlie  purpose  of  their  erection, 

-7'.'. 
Oblations  to  tlie  church,  origin  of,  195. 
Obligations,  human,  the  sources  of,  77'-.     Laws  of 

the  Romans  respecting,  ib. 
Odenathiu,  the  Palmy lene,  his  successful  opposi 
don  to  sap  r  kins  or  Persia,  li t3.     Is  associated 
in  the  empire  by  Gallienus,  110,  111.     Character 
'••  ot  his  queen  Zenobia,  120. 
the  long  reign  of  his  family  in  Sweden,  89, 
note.    Hi-  to  tory,  96. 

the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  598.   His 

•  haracter  and  reign.  600.    Resigns  all  the  Roman 

the  Alps  to  l.uric  king  of  the 

■  :!..      Is  reduced  and  killed  by  1  heo- 

■  18. 

Ohud,  battle  or.  between   Mahomet  and  Abu  So- 

phian  prince  or  Mecca,  921. 

ol  Russia,  her  baptism,  1030. 
Olive,  n  into  the  western  world,  CI. 

lied  to  tlie  western  empire  by  count 
•  r,  596. 
■    games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of 

1075. 

I  '.dorm,  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of 

the  city  of  Home. 503.     Hi-  account  ol  the  mar 

riageof  Adolpbus  •  with  the 

Plai  ell...  52) . 

ofpmpiu  .   favourite  ot  the  emperor   Honorius, 

with  unfavourable  suspicions  of  the 

•      -'  198,       (    .,,,.,  -     -'ill.  ho  to  he 

put  l  race,  and  ignominious 

Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  929.     His  character, 
His  journey  to  lerusalem,  949. 

■  .:  th"  bouse  or,  to  the  offii e 

-  •:*<  ei  -..    '•  n.       U  hy  not  the 

objects  of  public  favour,  07;:.     Destruction  or. 

'  i.tiric  the 

. 

•..  «-:r. ir  ot  the  Ottomans,  bis  reign,  1172. 

Harriet  the  daughter  1  a  tlie  Greek   emperor 

■•  Bzene,  1 171. 

Ordination  ot  the  clergy  in  tie  early  ages  of  the 

.  11  lent  ambassador  irorn  Attila  king  ot  the 
HUM,  to  tti»-  emperor  Theodoshis  the  younger, 
960.      I  Ice    history   and    promotion    ondi 

w<-*t»rn  en  ,  llii  sou  Augustulus, 

'.tb. 
Oriitei,  pra  •■  in  ulted  by  a  monkish 

mot,  i, 
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Origin  declares  the  number  of  primitive  martyrs 
to  be  very  inconsiderable,  216.  llis  conference 
with  the  empress  Mamma-a,  221.  His  memory 
persecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  his 
Clergy,  833. 

Orlecns  besieged  by  Attila  king  of  the  lluns.  and 
relieved  by  iEtiusand  I  heodoric,  570. 

Onus,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with 
Constantine  the  Great,  398.  Prevails  on  Con- 
stantine to  ratify  the  N  icene  creed,  317.  Is  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  deposing 
Athanasius,  324. 

Osrhoent,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the 
Romans,  83. 

Ossian,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with 
tlie  invasion  of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  52.  Is  said  to  have  disputed  with  a  christian 
missionary .  303,  note. 

Ostia,  the  port  of.  described.  513. 

Or/1/11,111,  caliph  .if  the  Saracens.  989, 

Othman,  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign, 
1 172. 

Otho  1.  king  of  Germany,  restores  and  appropriates 
the  western  empire,  894.  Claims  by  treaty  the 
nomination  of  the  pope  of  Borne,  895.  Defeats 
the  lurks.  1024,  1025. 

Otho  II.  deposes  pope  John  XII.  and  chastises  his 
party  at  Koine.  896. 

Otho.  bishop  of  Erisingen,  his  character  as  an  his- 
torian, 1250,  note. 

Ottoman*,  origin  and  history  of,  1171.  They  obtain 
an  establishment  in  Europe,  1174. 

Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  261. 

Oxyrinckus,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city, 
603. 


Pacatus,  his  encomium  on  tlie  emperor  Theodosius 
the  Great,  454. 

Pederasty,  how  punished  by  the  Scatiniau  law, 
776.     By  Justinian,  777. 

Pagan,  derivation  and  revolutions  of  the  term, 
332,  note. 

Paganism,  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions 
among  the  christians,  332.  Theological  system 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  350. 

-  -  -  -  general  review  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  jurisdiction  of,  before  it  was 
subverted  by  Christianity,  462.  Is  renounced  by 
tlie  Roman  senate,  464.  The  pagan  sacrifices 
prohibited,  465.  The  temples  demolished,  ib. 
The  ruin  of,  deplored  by  the  sophists,  470.  Pagan 
ceremonies  revived  in  christian  churches,  472. 

Palaologus,  Constantine,  Greek  emperor,  his  reign, 
1222.  Is  killed  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople 
by  the  lurks,  1235. 

PaUo/offus,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  1157. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  John  Cantacuzene,  1159. 
Jakes  up  arms  against  Cantacuzene,  and  is  re- 
duced to  flight,  1160.  His  restoration,  ib.  Dis- 
cord between  him  and  his  sons,  1177,  His  treaty 
with  pope  Innocent  VI.  1196.  His  visit  to  pope 
Urban  V.  at  Home,  1197. 

Palteologus,  John  11.  Greek  emperor,  his  zeal,  1201. 
His  voyage  to  Italy,  1202. 

Palaologus,  Manuel,  associated  with  his  father 
John,  in  the  Greek  empire,  1177-  Tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  sultan  Bajazet,  1178.  llis  treaties 
with  S  liman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet 
VI.  1192.  His  visits  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
1197-  Private  motives  of  his  European  nego- 
ciations  explained,  1200.     His  death,  id. 

Palteologus,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief 
replies  to  the  nes-'oeiations  of  Baldwin  II.  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  1135.  His  family  and 
character,  1143.  His  elevation  to  the  throne, 
1144.  llis  return  to  Constantinople,  1145.  Blinds 
and  banishes  his  young  associate,  John  Lascaris, 
1146.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch 
Arsenius,  ib.  Associates  his  son  Andronicus 
in  the  empire,  1147.  llis  union  with  the  Latin 
church,  ib.  Instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily, 
1150. 

Palatines  -And  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  these 
distinctions  in  the  Roman  troops,  217. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  698. 

Palestine,  a  character  of,  10. 

Palladium  of  Home,  described,  462,  note. 

Palladium, the  notary,  sent  by  Valeiitinian  to  Africa 
to  inquire  into  the  government  of  count  Romanus, 
connives  with  him  in  oppressing  the  province, 
4(15. 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the 
emperor  Aurclian,  122. 

I'ini,,  tin,  \ias  the,  lirst  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy at  Rome,  758,  note. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed.  761. 

Panliyjjcr.ebnstus,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek 
empire,  1001. 

Panmnua  described,  9. 

Pantheon  at  Home,  by  whom  erected,  18,  note.  Is 
con. 1  ne. 1  into  a  christian  church,  466. 

Pantomimt  ,  Roman, described,  509. 

Paper,  where  and  when  the  manufacture  of,  was 
to  .t  !• .1  out.  941. 

l'lijiiiiui'i,  lii.  a  lehrated  lawyer, created  praetorian 
i'    the  emperor  Severus,  50.    Hisdeath, 

Papirius,   Caius,  reasons    for  concluding   that  he 

Could  not  he  tin   author  of  the  Jus  I'apirianitm, 

753,  note. 
Papists,  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of 

the  protestants  in   England,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century,  '.»)\,  note. 
Para,  '■  nig  of  Armenia,  his  history,  408.    Is  trea- 

.1..  100    lv  killed  by   the    Romans,  409. 

Parabolanioi  Alei  andria,  accountof,  B2L  note. 

Parodist,  Mahomet    ,  de  1  ribed,916. 

Paris,  description  ol  that  city,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Julian,  290.  Situation  ot  his  palace, 
335,  note. 


Parthia,  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  cf  Persia, 
81.  Its  constitution  of  government  similar  to  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  ib.  Recapitulation  ot 
the  war  with  Rome,  82. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  his  troublesome  pontificate, 
1244. 

Pastoral  manners,  much  better  adapted  to  the 
fierceness  of  war,  than  to  peaceful  innocence,  415. 

Paternal  authority ,  extent  of,  by  the  Roman  laws. 
764.    Successive  limitations  of,  765. 

Patras.  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the 
Sclavonians  and  Saracens,  997- 

Patricians,  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, and  under  the  emperors,  compared,  212. 
Under  tlie  Greek  empire,  their  rank  explained, 
884. 

Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of 
his  name,  600,  note. 

Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there, 
by  the  instigations  of  Olympius,  498.  Is  taken 
by  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  fixes  his 
residence  there,  783. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  character 
and  history,  222. 

Paul  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  con- 
test with  his  competitor  Macedonius,  328. 

Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent, 
502.  Was  owner  of  the  city  of  ]S  icopolis,  504. 
Her  monastic  zeal,  604. 

Politicians,  origin  and  character  of,  1013.  Arc 
persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors,  1015.  They 
revolt,  ib.  They  are  reduced,  and  transplanted 
to  1  brace,  1016.    Their  present  state,  1017. 

Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maxim  in,  softens  his 
ferocity  by  gentle  counsels,  69,  note. 

Paulinas,  master  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  tlie 
Younger^  his  crime,  and  execution,  542. 

Paulinas,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  history,  519. 

Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the 
Lombards  with  his  treasure,  into  the  island  of 
Grado,  783. 

Pegasians,  the  party  of,  among  tlie  Roman  ci- 
vilians, explained,  759. 

Pekiu,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingis  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, 1166. 

Pelagian  controversy  agitated  by  the  Latin  clergy, 
494.    And  in  Britain,  529. 

Pel/a,  the  church  of  the  Kazarenes  settled  there, 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  180. 

Peloponnesus,  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire, 
997.     Manufactures,  998. 

Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival 
of,  775. 

Pendragon,  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  529. 

Penitentials,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  his- 
tory of,  1070. 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome 
against  the  Lombards,  883.  Receives  the  title  of 
king  by  papal  sanction,  884.  Grants  the  ex- 
archate to  the  pope,  885. 

Pepin,  John,  count  of  Minorbino,  reduces  the  tri- 
bune Rienzi,  and  restores  aristocracy  and  church 
government  at  Rome,  1266. 

Pepper,  its  high  estimation  and  price  at  Rome, 
511,  note. 

Perennis,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his 
great  exaltation  and  downfall,  35. 

Perisabor,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  burned 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  373. 

Peroi.es,  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against 
the  Nephthalites.  679. 

Persecutions,  ten,  of  the  primitive  christians,  a  re- 
view of,  220. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that 
prince.  63. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes, 
78.  The  religion  of  the  Magi  reformed,  79. 
Abridgment  of  tlie  Persian  theology,  ib.  Sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  80.  Ceremonies  and 
moral  precepts,  ib.  Every  other  mode  of  wor- 
ship prohibited  but  that  of  Zoroaster,  81.  Ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  country,  ib.  Its  mili- 
tary power,  84.  Account  of  the  audience  given 
by  the  emperor  Cams  to  the  ambassadors  of  Va- 
ranes,  135.  T  he  throne  of,  disputed  by  the  bro- 
thers parses  and  llormuz,  147.  Galerius  de- 
feated by  the  Persians,  ib.  ti  arses  overthrown 
in  his  turn  by  Galerius,  148.  Articles  of  peace 
agreed  on  between  the  Persians  and  tlie  Ko- 
nfans,  149. 

Persia,  war  between  Sapor,  king  of,  and  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  266.  Battle  of  Singara,  ib. 
Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  282.  The  Persian 
territories  invaded  by  the  emperor  Julian,  371. 
Passage  of  the  Tigris,  376.  Julian  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  379.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor 
and  the  emperor  Jovian,  383.  Reduction  of  Ar- 
menia, and  death  of  Sapor,  407,  408. 

-  -  -  the  silk  trade,  how  carried  on  from  China 
through  Persia,  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman 
empire,  668.  Death  of  Peruzes,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  white  Huns,  679.  Review  of 
the  reigns  of  Cahades,  and  his  son  Chosroes,720. 
Anarchy  of,  alter  the  death  of  Chosroes  II.  815. 
Ecclesiastical  history  of,  836. 

-  -  -  invasion  of,  bv  the  caliph  Abuheker,  937. 
Battle  of  Cadesia,  lb.  Sack  of  Ctesiphon,  93!'.. 
Conquest  of,  by  the  Saracens,  939.  I  he  Marian 
religion  supplanted  by  Mahometism,  969.  I  he 
power  of  the  Arabs  crushed  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Rowides,  992.  Persia  subdued  by  the 
Turks,  1055, 

-  -  -  conquest  of,  by  the  Moguls,  1168.  By  Ta- 
merlane, 1 180. 

Pertinar,  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the 
imperial  throne,  39.  llis  funeral  and  apo- 
theosis, 46. 

Pescenmut  N  ig<  r,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the 
imperial  dignity  on  the  death  of  l'ertinax,  44. 

I'if, a  nis,  character  of  his  Dogmata  'J'/ieolngica, 
816,  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Maurice. 
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his  injurious  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Azi- 
muntium,  and  flight  from  thence,  801. 

Peter  1.  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his 
son,  contrasted  with  that  of  Constantine  the 
U  reat,  259. 

Peter  of  Arrairon,  assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicilv, 
1150. 

Peter,  Bartholomew,  his  miraculous  discovery  of 
the  holy  lance,  1084.     His  strange  death,  ib. 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
1131. 

Peter  the  hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  re- 
cover the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  1066. 
Leads  the  first  crusaders,  1072.  Failure  of  his 
zeal,  li'83. 

Petra,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  728.  Is 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  ib.  Is  demolished, 
729. 

Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  1208. 
And  history,  1258.  His  account  of  the  ruin  of 
the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  1281. 

Pfeffel,  character  of  his  history  of  Germany,  899, 
note. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  le- 
sion, 6. 

Pharanwnd,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  him,  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity,  527. 

Pharos  commands  the  Heruli,  in  the  African 
war,  under  Belisarius,  680.  Pursues  Gelimer, 
693.    His  letter  to  Gelimer,  ib. 

Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews, 
185. 

Phasis,  river,  its  course  described,  725. 

Pheasant,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  726. 

Philelphus,  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek 
language  of  Constantinople,  1207. 

J'hi/ip  1.  of  France,  his  Hunted  dignity  and  power, 
1068. 

Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  third 
crusade,  1101. 

Philip,  praetorian  praefect  under  the  third  Gordian, 
raised  to  the  empire  on  his  death,  76.  Was  a 
favourer  of  the  christians,  221. 

Philip,  praetorian  praefect  of  Constantinople,  con- 
veys the  bishop  Paul  into  banishment  clandes- 
tinely, 328. 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  850. 

Philippopolis  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths,  98. 

Philo,  a  character  of  his  works,  309. 

Philosophy,  Grecian,  review  of  the  various  sects 
of,  12. 

Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  234. 

Phoctea  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in  alum, 
1191. 

Phocas,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the 
disaffected  troops  of  the  eastern  empire,  803. 
Murders  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  his  chil- 
dren, 804.  His  character,  ib.  His  fall,  and 
death,  a>5. 

Phctnicia  described,  10. 

Photius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  .Naples,  711.  Is  exiled,  ib. 
Betrays  his  mother's  vices  to  Belisarius,  712. 
Turns"  monk,  ib. 

Photius,  the  patrician,  kills  himself  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  Justinian,  831. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of 
his  Library,  1010.  His  quarrel  with  the  pope  of 
Rome,  1108. 

Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  historian,  some  ac- 
count of,  1200,  note.  His  embassies,  1222.  His 
fate  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
lurks.  1236. 

Picardy,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province, 
1066,  note. 

Pi/ate,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  much  improved  by  the  primitive  fathers, 
220. 

Pi/pay's  fables,  history  and  character  of,  722. 

Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from 
the  threads  spun  by  this  fish,  by  the  Romans, 
668. 

Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomanni,  espoused  by 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  103. 

Piso,  Calphurnius,  one  of  the  competitors  against 
Gallienus,  his  illustrious  family  and  character, 
110. 

Pityns,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  104. 

Placidia,  daughter  of  lneodosius  the  Great,  her 
history  and  marriage  with  Adolphus  king  of  the 
Goths,  521.  Is  injuriously  treated  by  the  usurper 
Singeric,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  526. 
Her  marriage  with  Constantius,  and  retreat  to 
Constantinople,  544,545.  Her  administration  in 
the  west,  as  guardian  of  her  son  the  emperor 
Valentinian  111.546.  History  of  her  daughter 
Honoria,  569.    Her  death  and  burial,  577,  note. 

Plague,  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  750. 
Great  extent  and  long  duration  of  that  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  752. 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  309.  Is  received  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  ib.  And  expounded  by 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  310.  The  theological 
system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  350. 

Platonic  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy,  1211. 

Platonists,  new,  an  account  of.  157.  Unite  with 
the  heathen  priests  to  oppose  the  Christians,  224. 

Plautiamis,  praetorian  praefect  under  the  emperor 
Severus,  his  history,  50. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  507. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  examination  of  his  conduct 
toward  the  christians,  213. 

Poet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  1259,  wee. 

Poggins,  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient 
Rome,  1276. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  between  Clovis  kin?  of  the 
Franks,  and  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  625. 

Pollentia,  battle  of.  between  Stilicho  the  Roman 
general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  488. 

Polytheism  of  (he  Romans,  its  origin  and  effects, 
12.    How  accounted  for  by  the  primitive  chris- 


tians, 182.  Scepticism  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Christianity,  198.  '1  lie 
christians  why  more  odious  to  the  pagans  than 
the  Jews,  206. 

-  -  -  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions 
among  christians,  332.  Theological  system  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  350. 

-  -  -  review  of  the  pagan  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, 402.  Revival  of,  by  the  christian 
monks,  471. 

Pumpeianus,  praefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive 

Alaric  from  the  walls  by  spells,  510. 
Pompeianus  Ruricius,  general  under  Maxentius, 

defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine   the  Great, 

167.  J     . 
Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  during 

his  command  in  the  east,  25.  Increase  of  the 
tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  64. 

Pontiffs,  pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  462. 

Pontifex  Marimus,  in  pagan  Rome,  by  whom 
that  office  was  exercised,  301. 

Pipes  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  their  power,  879. 
Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  emperors,  880.  Origin 
of  their  temporal  dominion,  885.  Publication  of 
the  Decretals,  and  of  the  fictitious  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  886.  Authority  of  the 
German  emperors  in  then  election,  895.  Violent 
distractions  in  their  election,  ib. 

Popes,  foundation  of  their  authority  at  Rome, 
1242.  Their  mode  of  election  settled,  1252. 
Schism  in  the  papacy,  1269.  They  acquire  the 
absolute  dominion  of  Rome,  1274.  The  eccle- 
siastical government,  1275. 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  509. 

Porcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Rome,  1273. 

Po>thu?mis,  the  Roman  general  under  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  defends  Gaul  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Franks,  102. 

Power,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how  checked, 
1005. 

Prefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  his  office,  249. 

Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperors,  the  nature  of  their  offices,  243.  'Ihe 
office  revived  at  Rome,  1248. 

Pretextatus,  praefect  of  Rome  under  Valentinian, 
his  character,  398. 

Prrctorian  bands  in  the  Roman  army,  an  account 
of,  42.  They  sell  the  empire  of  Rome  by  public 
auction,  ib.  Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor  Se- 
verus, 46.  A  new  establishment  of  them,  49. 
Authority  of  the  praetorian  praefect,  50.  Are 
reduced,  their  privileges  abolished,  and  their 
place  supplied,  by  the  Jovians  and  Herculeans, 
151.    Their  desperate  courage  under  Maxentius, 

168.  Are  totally  suppressed  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  169. 

Pratorian  praefect,  revolutions  of  this  office  under 
the  emperors,  242.  Their  functions  when  it  be 
came  a  civil  office,  243. 

Praters  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
edicts  explained,  755. 

Preaching,  a  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the 
temples  of  paganism,  305.    Use  and  abuse  of,  306. 

Predestination,  influence  of  the  doctrine  of,  on  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  920. 

Presbyters,  among  the  primitive  christians,  the 
office  explained.  193. 

Prester  John,  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  con- 
cerning, 837". 

Priests,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  ancient 
pagans,  198.  301. 

Priestley,  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions 
pointed  out,  1019,  note. 

Primogeniture,  the  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the 
Roman  law,  770. 

Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office,  721,  note. 

Prisrillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in'Spain,  is,  with  his 
followers,  put  to  death  for  heresy,  448. 

Priscus,  the  nistorian,  his  conversation  with  a  cap- 
tive Greek,  in  the  camp  of  Attila,  558.  His 
character,  560,  note. 

Priscus,  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against 
the  Avars,  802. 

Proba,  widow  of  the  prefect  Petronius,  her  flight 
from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  517. 

Probus  assumes  the  imperial  dignity  in  opposition 
to  Florianus,  129.  His  character  and  history,  130. 

Probus,  praetorian  praefect  of  Illyricum,  preserves 
Sirmium  from  the  Quadi,  412. 

Probus,  Sicorius,  his  embassy  from  the  emperor 
Diocletian  to  N arses,  king  of  Persia,  149. 

Procida,  John  of,  instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily 
from  John  of  Anjou,  1150. 

Proclus,  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mirror, 
673. 

Proclus,  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his 
superstition,  682. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their 
office,  244. 

Procopia,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  I. 
her  martial  inclinations,  854. 

Procopius,  his  history,  and  revolt  against  Valens, 
emperor  of  the  east,  391.  Is  reduced  and  putto 
death,  392.  His  account  of  the  testament  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  540.  His  account  of  Britain, 
610.  Character  of  his  histories,  660.  Accepts 
the  office  of  secretary  under  Belisarius,  685. 
His  defence  of  the  Roman  archers,  686.  His 
account  of  the  desolation  of  the  African  province 
by  war,  734. 

Proculians,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Eoman 
civil  law,  759. 

Proculus,  his  extraordinary  character,  and  his  re- 
bellion against  Probus  in  Gaul,  133. 

Prodigies  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophical  reso- 
lution of,  296. 

Promises,  under  what  circumstances  the  Roman 
law  enforced  the  fulfilment  of,  772. 

Piomotns,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under 
Theodosius,  is  ruined  by  the  enmity  of  Rufinus, 
473. 


Properly,  personal,  the  origin  of,  "69.  How  ascer- 
tained by  the  Roman  laws,  1/1.  Testamentary 
dispositions  of,  how  introduced,  770. 

Prophets,  their  office  among  the  primitive  chris- 
tians, 192. 

Propontis  described,  234. 

Proterius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  martial 
episcopacy,  and  violent  death,  828, 829. 

Protestants,  their  resistance  of  oppression,  not 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
christians,  293.  Proportion  of  their  number  to 
that  of  the  catholics,  in  Fiance,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  294,  note.  Estimate  of  then- 
reformation  of  popery,  1018. 

Protosebastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire, 1001. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  king  Solomon,  694,  note. 

Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  8.  Dis- 
tinction between  Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  15. 
Account  of  the  tributes  received  from,  63.  '1  heir 
number  and  government  after  the  seat  of  empire 
was  removed  to  Constantinople,  244. 

Prusa,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  1172. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  96. 

Pulcluria,  sister  of  the  emperor  theodosius  the 
Younger,  her  character  and  administration,  540. 
Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  541.  Her  contests 
with  the  empress  Eudocia,  542.  Is  proclaimed 
empress  of  the  east,  on  the  death  of  1  heodosius, 
565.    Her  death  and  canonization,  590. 

Purple,  the  royal  colour  of,  among  the  ancients, 
far  surpassed  by  the  modern  discovery  of  cochi- 
neal, 667,  note. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of, 
407. 

Q 

Quadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  280.  Revenge  tiie  treacherous  mur- 
der of  their  king  Gabinius,  411. 

Qu&stor,  historical  review  of  this  office,  249. 

Question,  criminal,  how  exercised  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  251. 

Quintilian  brothers,  Maximusand  Condianus,  their 
history,  35. 

Quiatiltus,  brothel"  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  his 
ineffectual  effort  to  succeed  him.  116. 

Quintus  Vurtius,  an  attempt  to  decide  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote,  76,  note. 

Qnirites,  the  effect  of  mat  word  when  opposed  to 
soldiers,  62,  note. 

R 

Radagaisus,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  formidable 
invasion  of  Italy,  492.  His  savage  character, 
ib.  Is  reduced  by  Stilicho,  and  put  to  death, 
493. 

Radirer,  king  of  the  Yarni,  compelled  to  fulfil 
his  matrimonial  obligations  by  a  British  heroine, 
611. 

Ramadan,  the  month  of,  how  observed  by  the 
Turks,  915. 

Raudo,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  his  unpro- 
voked attack  of  Moguntiacum,  400. 

Ravenna,  the  ancient  city  of;  described,  490.  The 
emperor  lloncrius  fixes  his  residence  there,  ib. 
Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek  fleet,  881.  Is  taken  by 
the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  Venetians, 
882.  Final  conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards,  883. 
The  exarchate  of,  bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the 
pope,  885. 

Raymond oi Thoulouse,  the  crusader,  his  character, 
1074.  His  route  to  Constantinople,  1076.  His 
bold  behaviour  there,  1078. 

Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Jerusalem  in- 
to the  hands  of  Saladin,  1099. 

Raynal,  abbe,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Con- 
stantine. the  Great  suppressed  pagan  worship, 
331. 

Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  1015. 

Recared,  the  first  catholic  king  of  Spain,  converts 
his  Gothic,  subjects,  616. 

Reformation  from  popery,  the  amount  of,  esti- 
mated, 1018.  A  secret  reformation  still  working 
in  the  reformed  churches,  1019. 

Rein-deer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the 
improvement  of  climate  from  cultivation,  86. 

Relics,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  the  monks, 
470.  A  valuable  cargo  of,  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  1134. 

Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  621. 

Repentance,  its  high  esteem,  and  extensive  opera- 
tion among  the  primitive  christians,  189. 

Resurrection,  general,  the  Mahometan  doctrine 
of,  915. 

Retiarius,  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  secutor, 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  38. 

Revenues  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed, 
196.  304.  Of  the  Roman  empire,  when  removed 
to  Constantinople,  a  review  of,  252.     ' 

Rhittenm,  city  or,  its  situation,  235. 

Rhutia  described,  9. 

Rhazatcs,  the  Persian  general,  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  emperor  Ileraclius,  813. 

Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  pipulpr 
state,  681. 

Rhine,  the  banks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian, 400. 

Rhodes,  account  of  the  colossus  of,  952.  ll.e 
knights  of,  1173. 

Richard  I.  of  England,  engages  in  the  third  cru- 
sade, 1101.  Bestows  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  1111.  His  reply  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  Folk  of  Neuilly,  1112. 

Richard,  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary  charac- 
ter, 528,  note. 

Ricimer,  count,  his  history,  5R4.  Permits  Majorian 
to  assume  the   imperial  dignity  in  the  western 
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empire.  585.  Enjoys  supreme  power  under 
cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Seve- 
rus.  588.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Anthemius.  5.U.  Sacks  Borne  and  kills  Anthe- 
inius.  591 .     1 1  is  death.  i'A. 

Sterna,  Nicholas  61,  his  birth,  character,  and  his- 
tory. i;rV>. 

Roads.  Roman,  the  construction  and  srreat  extent 
or.  90. 

Roten  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

1132. 

Rottrr.  count  of  Flanders,  his  character  and  en 
ent  in  the  fiis.t  crusade,  1074. 

Rohrt.  duke  of  Normandy,  Ids  character  and  en- 
gagement in  the  first  crusade.  1074.  Recalled 
DJ  the  censures  of  the  church.  1083. 

Roderu-.  tlie  Gothic  kinsr  of  Spain,  his  defeat  and 
death  by  lank  the  Arab.  964. 

Ruduisu.ii-.  probable  origin  of  her  character,  in 
Rowes  Royal  Convert, 611,  mete. 

Rmh  .  count  of  Sicily ,  his  exploits,  and  conquest 
oi  that  island,  1040. 

.  son  of  the  former,  the  first  kins  ot  Sicily. 
1047.     Bis  military  achievements  in  Africa  and 

Greece,  i«M8. 

Roatr  ges  as  an  auxiliary."!  the  ser- 

vice of  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus,  1151. 
His  assassination.  1192. 

Romanus  1.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple. ; 

Rommnus  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  861. 

Romania  III.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple. 863. 

Romanic  IV.  Diosrenes,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, 865.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  1059.  His  treat- 
ment, deliverance,  and  death,  ii. 

Romami*,  count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt 
administration.  405. 

Roman*.,  governor  of  Bosra,  betrays  it  to  the  Sa- 
racens. 942. 

Rome,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  pointed  out, 
Preface.  Its  prosperous  circumstances  in 
the  second  century,  1.  The  principal  conquests 
of,  achieved  under  the  republic,  ii.  Conquests 
under  the  emperors.'-.  .Military  establishment 
of  the  emperors,  4.  Naval  force  of  the  empire, 
7.  View  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  8.  Its 
general  extent.  11.  The  union  and  internal 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  accounted  for,  ii.  I  reatment  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 14.  Benefits  included  in  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  15.  Distinction  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  provinces,  it.  Prevalence  of  the  Greek, 
as  a  scientific  languase,  16.  Numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  slaves,  ii.  Populousness 
of  the  empire,  17.  Unity  and  power  of  the 
government,  it.  Monuments  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, 18.  The  Roman  magnificence  chiefly 
displayed  in  public  buildim.'s,  19.  Principal 
cities  in  the  empire,  ii.  Public  roads,  CO.  Great 
improvements  of  agriculture  in  the  western 
countries  of  the  empire.  CI .  Arts  of  luxury,  CC. 
Commerce  with  the  east,  ii.  Contemporary  re- 
presentation of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  C3. 
Decline  of  courage  and  genius,  ii.  Review  of 
public  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  C4. 
The  imperial  power  and  dignity  confirmed  to 
Augustus  by  the  senate.  C5.  The  various  charac- 
ters and  powers  vested  in  the  emperor,  C6. 
General  idea  of  the  imperial  system,  C7.  Abor- 
tive attempt  of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rights 
after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  29.  1  he  emperors 
associate  their  intended  successors  to  power,  ii. 
The  most  happy  period  in  the  Roman  history 
pointed  out,  31.  1  heir  peculiar  misery  under 
their  tyrants.  98.  1  he  empire  publicly  sold  by 
auction  by  the  prrctorian  guards,  4C.  Civil  wars 
•  •:  the  [tomans,  how  generally  decided,  47. 
When  tbe  army  first  received  regular  pay,  63. 
How  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  it. 
General  estimate  of  the  Roman  revenue  from  the 
provinces,  64-  Miseries  flowins  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  being  elective,  67-  A  sum- 
mary review  of  the  Homan  history,  77-  Rera- 
pitulation  or  the  war  with  Parthia,  8C.  Invasion 
ot  tlie  provinces  by  the  Goths,  98.  I  he  office  of 
censor  revived  by  die  emperor  Decius,  i i.  Peace 
purchased  of  the  Goths,  100.  The  emperor  Vale- 
rian taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  kin?  of  Persia, 
lOT,  ihe  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
of  Home  investigated,  109,  Famine  and  pesti- 
throughout'  the  empire,  112,  The  city  for- 
tified ai'aiast  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni,  119. 
Reinaiks  on  the  alleged  sedition  of  tbe  officers  ol 
the  mint  under  Aurelian,  125.  Observations  on 
the  peaceful  interregnum  after  tbe  death  of 
Aurelian.  121  Colon  ol  barbarians  intro- 
doced  into  the  provinces  by  Probus,  )  . 
Inhition  ot  tne  public  tames  by  <  arii.us,  I.37. 
•.  Of  |<are  between  tbe  Persians  and  the 
Romans.  14  j.  The  last  triumph  celebrated  at 
Rome,  ).V>.  Hou  the  imperial  courts  came  to 
be  tran.ferred  to  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  151, 
The  praetorian  bands  superseded  by  the  lovian 

a:id    l|er<  nil  power  of  the 

te  annihilated,  152.  Four  divt  ioi  ol  the 
empire  under  four  conjunct  princes,  158.  Their 
expensive  establishments  call  tor  more  burden- 
some taxes,  tf.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  ab- 
dicate tbe  empire,  151.  six  emperors  existing 
at  one  time  ate  and  people  apply 

10  •  •  liver  tt. em  from  the  tyranny 

ot  Maxentius,   166.     '  onstantine  enters  the  citv 

1  '  on  lantine,    173, 

'  •     emperor,  176.       1 1 1 , 

and  establishment  ol 

ty,  ii.    Pretensions  of  the  bishop  ol  ' 

whenre  deduced,  I94,      State  ot   the   church   at 

of  the  persecution  1. 
SOL      Narrative  of  the  tire  ot  Home,  m  the  rei  ii 
•(Hero, 210.     'Ihe  christians  pel 


incendiaries,  it.  The  memorable  edicts  of 
Diocletian  and  his  associates  against  the  chris- 
tiaus.  986, 

-  -  -  account  of  the  building  and  establishment  of 
the  rival  city  of  Constantinople,  C33.  New  forms 
of  administration  established  there,  C40.  Divi- 
sion of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine,  265.  Establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
national  religion.  300.  1  umults  excitetf  by  the 
rival  bishops.  Liberius  and  I'adix,  3C8.  Pagan- 
ism restored  by  Julian,  353.  And  Christianity 
by  Jovian,  387.  Ihe  empire  divided  into  the 
east  and  matt,  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  390. 
Civil  institutions  of  Yalentinian,  394.  The 
crafty  avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valen- 
tinuui,  397.  bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and 
Ursinus  fir  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  398.  Great 
earthquake,  414. 

-  -  -  The  emperor  Theodosius  visits  the  city, 
453.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of 
morals  in  his  reiim,  461.  Review  of  the  pagan 
establishment,  46C.  Ihe  pagan  religion  re- 
nounced by  the  senate.  464.  Sacrifices  "prohibit- 
ed, 465.  ihe  pagan  prohibited, 468.  Triumph 
of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  over  Alaric  the  Goth, 
489.  Alaric  encamps  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.  502.  Retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  city 
when  besieged  by  Hannibal,  it.  Wealth  of  the 
nobles  and  magnificence  of  the  city,  503.  Cha- 
racter of  the  nobles  of,  by  Amniianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  504.  State  and  character  of  the  common 
people,  507.  Public  distributions  of  bread,  iVc. 
508.  Public  baths,  ii.  Games  and  spectacles, 
ii.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the 
city,  509.  Ihe  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  510. 
Plague,  it.  The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by 
a  ransom,  511.  Is  asain  besieged  by  Alaric,  513. 
The  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing  Attains 
emperor,  514.  Ihe  city  seized  by  Alaric,  and 
plundered.  515.  Comparison  between  this  event 
and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
518.  Alaric  quits  Rome  and  ravages  Italy,  ii. 
Laws  passed  tor  the  relief  of  Rome,  and  Italy, 
521.  '1'riumph  of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of 
Spain  by  \\  allia,  5C6.  Is  preserved  from  the 
hands  ot  Attila  by  a  ransom,  576.  Indications 
of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Yalen- 
tinian III,  578.  Sack  of  the  city  by  Genseric 
king  of  the  Y'andals,  580.  1  he  public  buildings 
of,  protected  from  depredation  by  the  taws  of 
Majorian,  586.  Is  sacked  again  by  the  patrician 
Ricimer,  597-  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  west,  598.  The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit 
remarked,  600.  History  of  monastic  institutions 
in,  603.  General  observations  on  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire,  641. 

-  -  -  Italy  conquered  by  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth, 648.  Prosperity  ofthe  city  under  his  go- 
vernment, 65C.  Account  of  the  four  factions  in 
the  circus,  664.  First  introduction  of  silk  among 
the  Romans,  668.  The  office  of  consul  suppressed 
by  Justinian,  683.  The  city  receives  Belisarius, 
701.  Siege  of,  by  the  Goths,  ii.  Distressful 
siege  of,  by  Totila,  the  Goth,  736.  Is  taken,  737. 
Is  recovered  by  Belisarius,  738.  Is  again  taken 
by  Totila,  740.  Is  taken  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
743.  Extinction  of  the  senate,  ii.  The  city 
degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  7-16.  A  review  of  the  Roman  laws, 
75C.  Extent  of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  788.  Miserable  state  of  the  city,  791. 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  79C. 

-  -  -  'I  he  government  of  the  city  new  modelled 
under  the  popes,  after  their  revolt  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  881.  Is  attacked  by  the  Lombards,  ami 
delivered  by  king  Pepin,  883.  'Ihe  otfice  and 
rank  of  exarchs  and  patricians  explained,  884. 
Reception  of  Charlemagne  by  pope  Adrian  I. 
885.  Orinin  ofthe  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
ii.  Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  895.  Is  menaced 
by  the  Saracens,  986.  Prosperous  pontificate  of 
Leo  IV.  987.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.  1046.  Great  part  of  the  city 
burnt  by  Robert  Guiscard,  in  the  cause  of  pope 
Gregory  VII.  ii. 

-  -  -  'I  he  historv  of,  resumed,  after  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  1241.  French 
and  German  emperors  of,  1C4C.  Authority  of 
the  popes,  ii.  Restoration  of  the  republican  form 
ot  government,  1247.  Office  of  senator,  1C49. 
Wars  against  the  neighbouring  cities,  1251.  In- 
stitution ofthe  jubilee,  1C55.  Revolution  in  the 
city,  b>  the  tribune  Rienzi,  1C60.  Calamities 
Rowing  from  the  schism  of  the  papacy,  1270. 
Statutes  anil  got eminent  of  the  city,  1C7C.  Por- 
caro's  conspiracy,  1273,  The  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of,  1275.  Reflections  of  PoirL-ius  on 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  1C76.  lour  principal  causes 
ot  IK  ruin  specified,  1277-  'Ihe  coliseum  of 
Titus,  1281.  Restoration  anil  ornaments  of  the 
•  itv.  1284. 

Romilda,  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the  Avars,  her 
c  no  I  treatment  by  them,  808. 

Ratamond,  daughter  of  Cunimund  king  of  the  Ge- 
pida  ,  her  marriage  with  Album  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, 781.  <  onspires  his  murder,  783.  Her 
Right  and  death,  71,1. 

Raton,  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of,  formed,  1062. 

Rudieet,  Olau>,  summary  abridgment  01  tbe  argu- 
ment in  his  Atlantica,  87. 

Rufinui,  the  Confidential  minister  of  the   emperor 

Theodoeins    the  Great,  stimulates  his  cruelty 

.il-.iiii  t    I  hcssalonioa,    456.     His    character    and 
administration,  17"..    His  death,  478. 
I.'m/iiiis.  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungary, 553. 

l:iiim  characters,  tin  antiquity  of.  traced,  By,  Wit. 

I         o/,  origin  ot   the  monarchy  ot,  Ill25.     Geogn 

phy  and   trade  ol,    1026,     ""-aval  expeditions  of 

the'  i:.  ' '  01,  tantinople,  1027.  Reign 

of  the   'zar   Bwatoslaus,    1020.       Ihe    Russians 

converted  to  Christianity,  1030,  is  conquered  by 
the  Moguls,  1168. 


liustan,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  his,  ex- 
pressive of  the  danger  of  living  under  despots, 

liutilins,  his  character  of  the  monks  of  Capraria, 
480,  481. 


Saiettuts  the  heresiarch,  his  opinions  afterward 
adopted  by  his  antagonists,  312.  His  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  313.  Ihe  Sabellians  unite  with  the 
TritheistS  at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower  the 
Allans,  314. 

SaiianSy  their  astronomical  mythology,  908. 

Saimian  obtains  the  command  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces from  Constantius,  284. 

SaOnian,  general  of  the  east,  is  defeated  by  Theo- 
doric the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy, 651. 

Saiinians,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil 
law,  759. 

Sadducees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews, 
185. 

Saladin,  his  birth,  promotion,  and  character,  1097. 
Conquers  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099.  His 
ineffectual  sieae  of  lyre,  1100.  Siege  of  Acre, 
1101.  His  negotiations  with  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land. 1102.    His  death,  1103. 

Sa/enw,  account  of  the  medical  school  of,  1040. 

Salic  laws,  history  of,  627. 

Sa//u.<t,  the  praerect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  declines  the  offer  of  the  diadem  on  his 
death,  381.  Declines  it  again  on  the  death  of 
Jovian,  389.  Is  retained  in  his  employment  by 
the  emperor  Yalentinian,  390. 

Sallust,  the  historian,  bv  what  funds  he  raised  his 
palace  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  517,  note. 

Salona,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
described,  155. 

Salvian,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion 
ofthe  Bagaudae,  579,  note. 

Samanides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Samaritans,  persecution  and  extinction  of,  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  832. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  his  ashes  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, 470. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  assassination  of 
t'hosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  seizes  the  coun- 
try, 107.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valerian,  and 
talies  him  prisoner,  ii.  Sets  up  Cyriades  as 
successor  to  Valerian  in  the  Roman  empire,  108. 
Overruns  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  ii. 
His  death,  122. 

Sapor,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned  king  of 
Persia  before  his  birth,  265.  His  character  an 
early  heroism,  it.  Harasses  <he  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  266.  Battle  of 
Singara  against  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii. 
His"  son  brutally  killed  by  Constantius,  267. 
His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  ii.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  Constantius,  ii.  His  haughty  pro- 
positions to  Constantius,  281.  Invades  Meso- 
potamia, 282.  Reduces  Amida,  283.  Returns 
home,  ii.  His  peaceful  overtures  to  the  em- 
peror Julian,  366.  His  consternation  at  the 
successes  of  Julian,  377.  Harasses  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans,  379.  His  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror Jovian,  383.  His  1  eduction  of  Armenia, 
and  death,  407,  108. 

Saracen,  various  definitions  of  that  appellation, 
904. 

Saracens,  successions  of  the  caliphs  of,  929.  Their 
rapid  conquests,  936.  Conquest  of  Persia,  939. 
Siege  of  Damascus,  942.  Battle  of  Yermuk, 
and  conquest  of  Syria,  947.  Of  Vgypt,  952. 
Invasions  of  Africa,  958.  Their  military  cha- 
racter, 1007. 

Sartar,  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars  in 
besieging  Constantinople,  812.  Revolts  to  the 
emperor  Ileraclius,  813. 

Sardinia,  expulsion  ofthe  YTandals  from,  by  Mar- 
cellinus,  592.  Is  conquered  by  /alio,  the  bro- 
ther of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  691.  Is 
surrendered  to  Belisarius,  692. 

Sanitations,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  emperor 
Cams,  135.  Their  manners  described,  261. 
Brief  history  of,  262.  'lhey  apply  to  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Goths, 
it.  Are  expelled  their  country  by  the  I.imi- 
gantes,  263.    Arc  restored  by  Constantius,  281. 

Savage  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  88.  Are  more 
uniform  than  those  of  civilized  nations,  414. 

Sams,  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
and  drives  him  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  498.  Insults  Alaric,  and  occasions 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  515.  Is  killed  by  Adol- 
phus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  524. 

Saturninns,  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire 
against  Oallieuus,  his  observation  on  his  in- 
vestiture, 1 10. 

Satvrninus,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probus 
in  the  east,  is  driven  into  rebellion  by  his  troops, 
133. 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of,  401.  Their  pirati- 
cal confederations,  402.  I  heir  invasions  ot  Caul 
checked  by  the  Romans,  it.  How  converted  to 
Christianity,  610.  Descent  of  the  Saxons  on 
Britain,  636.  Their  brutal  desolation  of  the 
country,  638,  639. 

Scanderleg,  prince  of  Albania,  his  history,  1220. 

Scatinian  law  of  the  Romans,  account  ol,  776. 

Scaunu,  the  patrician  family  of,  how  reduced 
under  the  emperors,  242,  note. 

Schism  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  181. 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  982. 

Sciavoniam,  their  national  character,  715.  'Their 
barbarous  inroads  on  the  eastern  empire,  716. 

Of  Dalmatia,  account  of,  1021. 

.SWvs  and  Picta,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished. 
102,  403.    Invasions  of  Britain  by.  103, 

Scpthiam,  tin,  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed 
tubes  of  barbarians,  100.  Their  pastoral  man- 
ners, 414.     Extent  and   boundaries  ot   Scythia, 
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418.  Revolutions  of,  491.  Their  mode  of  war, 
557- 

Sebastian,  master  general  of  tlie  infantry  under 
the  emperor  Valens,  his  successful  expedition 
against  the  Goths,  430.  Is  killed  in  the  hattle  of 
Hadrianople,  431. 

Sebastian,  tlie  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is 
associated  with  him  in  his  assumed  imperial 
dignities,  524. 

Sebastocrator,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek 
empire,  1001. 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  the  bishop,  and  chapter  of, 
all  castrated,  1244,  note. 

Segestan,  the  princes  of,  support  their  independ- 
ency obstinately  against  Artaxerxes,  81,  note. 

Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  is  with  his  whole 
court  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  814. 

ielJen,  his  sententious  character  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  874,  note. 

Se/encia,  the  great  city  of,  ruined  by  the  Romans, 
82. 

Se/eucus  Nicator,  number  of  cities  founded  by 
him,  81,  note. 

Seljnk,  1  urkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,  1050. 
Division  of  their  empire,  1002. 

Serjeant,  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term, 
1118,  note. 

Sevenis,  Septimius,  general  of  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions, assumes  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax,  45.  His  conduct  towards  the  christians, 
220. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  24.  Its 
legislative  and  judicial  powers,  27.  Abortive 
attempt  of,  to  resume  its  rights  after  the  murder 
of  Caligula,  29.  Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
emperors,  40.  Is  subjected  to  military  despo- 
tism, by  Severus,  50.  Women  excluded  from  this 
assembly  by  a  solemn  law,  00.  The  form  of  a 
secret  meeting,  71.  Measures  taken  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians,  ib.  The 
senate  elect  Maximus  and  Ralbinus  emperors  on 
the  deaths  of  the  Gordians,  72.  They  drive  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  103.  The  senators  for- 
bid to  exercise  military  employments  by  Gallie- 
nus,  ib.  Elect  Tacitus  the  father  of  the  senate, 
emperor,  127-  Prerogatives  gained  to  the  senate, 
by  this  election,  128.  Their  power  and  authority 
annihilated  by  Diocletian,  151. 

-  -  -  amountof  the  coronary  gold,  or  customary 
free  gift  of,  to  the  emperors,  050.  The  claim  of 
Julian  to  the  empire  admitted,  340. 

-  -  -  petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  altar  of  Victoo',  403.  The  pagan 
religion  renounced,  404.  Debates  of,  on  the 
proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  497.  Genealogy 
of  the  senators,  502.  Passes  a  decree  for  putting 
to  death  Serena  the  widow  of  Stilicho,  510.  Under 
the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects  Attalus  emperor, 
514.  Trial  of  Arvandus,  a  prastorian  praefector 
Gaul,  594.  Surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of 
Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  east,  599. 

-  -    -  extinction  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  743. 

-  -  -  restoration  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  1247. 
The  assembly  resolved  into  single  magistrates, 
1249. 

Serapion,  his  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  personi- 
fied deity,  818. 

Serapis,  history  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  tem- 
ple at  Alexandria,  400.  The  temple  destroyed, 
467. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married 
to  his  general  Stilicho,  477-  Is  cruelly  strangled 
by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  510. 

Severirats,  St.,  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  599.  His  body,  how  disposed 
of,  600,  note. 

Severus  is  declared  CxSiiT  on  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  158.  His  defeat  and 
death,  161. 

Sevens  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul 
under  Julian,  286. 

Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of 
life  compared,  415. 

Shiites,  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction 
from  the  Sonnites,  929. 

Siberia,  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
miserable  state  of  the  natives  of,  419.  Is  seized 
and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  1109. 

Sicily,  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  island, 
111.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  985.  Intro- 
duction of  the  silk  manufacture  there,  998.  Ex- 
ploits of  the  Normans  there,  1035.  Is  conquered 
by  Count  Roger,  1040.  Koger.son  oftheformer, 
marie  king  of,  1047-  Reign  of  William  the  Bad, 
1051.  Reign  of  William  the  Good,  ib.  Conquest 
of,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  1052.  Is  subdued 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  1149.  The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, 1150. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  poet,  his  humorous  treat- 
ment of  the  capitation  tax,  254.  His  character 
of  1  heodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  582. 
His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Avitus,  584.  His 
panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  591- 

Sigismond,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his 
son,  and  is  canonized,  023.  Is  overwhelmed  by 
an  army  of  pranks,  ib. 

Silentiarins,  Paul,  his  account  of  the  various 
species  of  stone  and  marble  employed  in  the 
church  of  St.    Sophia  at  Constantinople,   675, 

Silk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in  the 
small  Grecian  island  of  Ceos,  068.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  silk  procured  from  the  pinna  manna,  ib. 
The  silk-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  009. 
Progress  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, 998. 

Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  Paulicians,  becomes  a 
proselvte  to  their  opinions,  1014. 

Simeon,'Vm%  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits,  1021. 

Simeon  Stylhes,  the  hermit,  his  extraordinary  mode 
of  life,  608. 

Simony,  an  early  instance  of,  222,  note. 


Simplicius,  one  of  the  last  surviving  pagan  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  his  writings,  and  character, 
683. 

Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  and  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  200.  The  city  of, 
reduced  by  Sapor,  283.  Is  yielded  to  him  by 
Jovian,  383. 

Singeric,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  of  the 
Goths,  526. 

Sinrridunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baianchagan 
of  the  Avars,  800. 

Sirmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baianchagan  of 
the  Avars,  801. 

Siroes  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Chosroes  IT. 
king  of  Persia,  815.  His  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  ib. 

Siscbut,  aGothic  king  of  Spain,  persecutes  the  Jews 
there,  617. 

Sixtns  V.  pope,  character  of  his  administration, 
1275. 

Slave,  strange  perversion  of  the  original  sense  of 
that  appellation,  1020. 

Slaves  among  tlie  Romans,  who,  and  their  condi- 
tion described,  16. 

Slavery,  personal,  imposed  on  captives  by  the  bar- 
barous nations,  630. 

Sleepers,  Seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale 
of,  552. 

Smyrna,  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  1185. 

Society,  philosophical  reflections  on  the  revolu- 
tions of,  644. 

Soffarides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Soldiers.  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline, 
4.     When  they  first  received  regular  pay,  63. 

Soliman,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  1062. 
Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice,  1063.  Nice  taken 
by  the  first  crusaders,  1080.  Battle  of  Dory- 
laeum,  ib. 

Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  1190. 
His  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel 
Pala?ologus,  1192. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the 
book  which  bears  the  name  of  his  Wisdom,  309. 
Reasons  for  supposing  he  did  not  write  either 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Proverbs,  694, 
note. 

Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  province 
in  Africa  from  the  depredations  of  the  Moors, 
695.  Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthage,  733.  Is 
defeated  and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  734. 

Solyman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  973.  His  enormous  ap- 
petite, and  death.  974. 

Sonnites,  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenets, 
929. 

Sopator,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  on  a  charge  of  binding  the 
wind  by  ma?ic,  321,  note. 

Sophia,  the  widow  of  Justin  IT.  her  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  Tiberius,  785. 

Sophia,  St.  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Con- 
stantinople, 674.  Its  description,  ib.  Is  con- 
verted into  a  mosch,  1238. 

Sophian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of 
Constantinople,  972. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape 
the  violence  of  Maxentius,  165,  note. 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  christian  divination, 
adopted  from  the  pagans,  624,  note. 

Soul,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers as  to  the  immortality  of,  184.  This  doc- 
trine more  generally  received  among  the  bar- 
barous nations,  and  for  what  reason,  ib.  Was 
not  taught  by  Moses,  185.  .lour  different  pre- 
vailing doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of,  817,  note. 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  Theo- 
philus,  988. 

Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  8.  Great  re- 
venues raised  from  this  province  by  the  Romans, 
04.    Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  102. 

-  -  -  Review  of  the  history  of,  524.  Is  invaded 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  525.  The  invaders 
conquered  by  Wallia,  king  of  the  Goths,  520. 
Successes  of  the  Vandals  there,  517-  Expedition 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths  into,  583. 
The  christian  religion  received  there,  015.  Re- 
volt and  martyrdom  of  Hermenegild,  010.  Per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in,  017.  Legislative  assem- 
blies of,  634. 

-  -    -  acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  690. 

-  -  -  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
891.  First  introduction  of  the  Arabs  into" the 
country,  902.  Defeat  and  death  of  Roderic  the 
Gothic  king  of,  904.  Conquest  of,  by  Musa,  905. 
Its  prosperity  under  the  Saracens,  908.  The 
christian  faith  there,  supplanted  by  that  of  Ma- 
homet, ib.  The  throne  of  Cordova  filled  by  Ab- 
dalrahman,  979. 

Stadium,  olvmpic,  the  races  of,  compared  with 
those  in  the  Roman  circus,  004. 

Stauracius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  854. 

Stephen,  a  freedman  of  Domitilla,  assassinates  the 
emperor  Domitian,  213. 

Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and  en- 
gagement in  the  first  crusade,  1074.  Deserts  his 
standard,  1083. 

Stephen,  St.  the  first  christian  martyr,  miraculous 
discovery  of  his  body,  and  the  miracles  worked 
by  it,  471. 

Stephen  the  Savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Justinian  II.  to  exterminate  the  Chersonites, 
850. 

Stephen  TIT.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  king 
of  France,  against  the  Lombards,  under  the 
character  of  St.  Peter,  883.  Crowns  king  Pepin, 
884. 

Stilicho,  the  great  general  of  the  western  empire 
under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character,  470. 
Puts  to  death  Rufinus  the  tyrannical praefect  of 
the  east,  478.  His  expedition  against  Alaric  in 
Greece,  484.  His  diligent  endeavours  to  check 
his  progress  in  Italy,"  487.     Defeats  Alaric  at 


Pollentia,  488.  Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  489. 
His  triumph  at  Rome,  ib.  His  preparations  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  492.  Re- 
duces and  puts  him  to  death,  493.  Supports  the 
claims  of  Alaric  in  the  Roman  senate,  497.  Is 
put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  499.  His  memory 
persecuted,  ib. 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian in  Africa,  733. 

Strasbourg,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Ale- 
manni, 280. 

Successianvs  defends  tlie  Roman  frontier  against 
the  Goths,  104. 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of,  102. 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans, 778. 

Su/picins,  Servins,  was  the  highest  improver  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  758. 

Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  eastern 
sovereignty,  1053. 

Sumnat,  description  of  the  Pagoda  of,  in  Guzarat, 
and  its  destruction  by  sultan  Mahmud,  1054. 

Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Elagabalus,  58.  Was  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  the  devotion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  be- 
fore his  conversion,  291.  And  of  Julian,  after 
his  apostasy,  353. 

Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
167. 

Suiatoslans,  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  1029. 

Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  far  similar 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Franks,  102. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Duns, 
history  of,  554. 

Sy agri-us,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians, 
his  character,  619.    Is  conquered  by  Clovis,  620. 

Sylla  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  775. 

Syllanus  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  re- 
commending the  election  of  the  two  Gordians  to 
their  approbation,  71. 

Sy/vania,  sister  of  the  prefect  Rufinus,  her  un- 
common sanctity,  478, mte. 

Sylianus,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is 
ruined  by  treachery,  278. 

Sylierins,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by 
Belisarius  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  city  of 
Rome  to  the  Goths,  705.    His  death,  735,  note. 

Symmachns,  his  account  of  the  pagan  conformity  of 
the  emperor  Constantius,  during  his  visit  to 
Rome,  332.  Pleads  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
pagan  religion  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  463. 

Synesins,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excommunicates  tlie 
president  Andronicus,  305.  His  extraordinary 
character,  ib.  note.  His  advice  to  the  eastern 
emperor  Arcadius,  485. 

Synods,  provincial,  in  the  primitive  churches,  in- 
stitution of,  193.  Nature  of  those  assemblies,  306. 
See  Councils. 

Syria,  its  revolutions  and  extent,  10.  Is  reduced 
by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  800.  General 
description  of,  940.  Is  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 947.     Invasion  of,  by  Tamerlane,  1183. 

Syriac  language,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest 
purity,  83,  note. 

Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  surprises  the  city  or 
Alexandria,  and  expels  Athanasius  the  primate 
of  Egypt,  325. 


Tabari,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work, 
930,  note. 

Tabenne,  the  island  of.  in  Cpperfhebais,  is  settled 
with  monks,  by  Pachomius,  603. 

Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain, 
account  of,  521. 

Tacitus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  127. 

Tacitus,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Portico,  81,  note.  T  he  intention  of  his 
episodes,  78.  His  character  as  an  historian,  85. 
His  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  87.  His 
history,  how  preserved  and  transmitted  down  to 
us,  127,  note.  His  account  of  the  persecution 
of  the  christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome, 
210. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine,  character  of,  995. 
Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  1006. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  N arses,  and 
Totila  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  742. 

To/writes,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Tamerlane,  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  1179. 
His  letter  to  Bajazet,  1183.  His  conference  with 
the  doctors  of  the  law,  at  Aleppo,  1184.  Defeats 
and  takes  Rajazet  prisoner,  1185.  How  kept  out 
of  Europe,  1187.  His  triumph  at  Samarcand, 
1188.  Dies  on  a  march  to  China,  1189.  His 
character,  ib. 

Tancred  the  crusader,  his  character,  1074.  His 
bold  behaviour  at  Constantinople,  1078. 

Tarasius,  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  887-  Presides  at, 
and  frames  the  decrees  of,  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  ib. 

Tank,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  964.  De- 
feats and  kills  Roderic  the  Gothic  king  of,  ib. 
His  disgrace,  960,  967. 

Tarragona,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Franks,  102. 

Tartars.    See  Scythians. 

Tartary,  eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  1181. 

Tatian,  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the 
base  arts  of  Rufinus,  the  confidential  minister  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  474. 

Taurus  the  consul,  is  banished  by  the  tribunal  of 
(  halcerion,  344. 

Tares,  how  the  Roman  citizens  were  exonerated 
from  the  burden  of,  03.  Account  of  those  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  64.  How  raised  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  his  successors,  252. 

Tuyef,  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  923. 

Teias,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  743. 
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TeUmachts,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at 
Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  combat  of 
the  aladiators,  -too. 

Temple  or  Jerusalem,  burned.  C12.  History  of  the 
emperor  Julian's  attempt  to  restore  it.  357- 

Tem*gin.     See  Zi'itlis. 

Tephrice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Pauli 
cians.  1015. 

TertHllian,  his  pious  exultation  in  the  expected 
atiou  of  all  the  pa;:an  world.  It".  Sug- 
-  --  desertion  to  christian  soldiers,  192,  note. 
1  lis  suspicious  account  of  two  eilicts  of  liberius 
and  Marcus  Antoninus. in  favourot  the  christians, 
220. 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  770. 
Codicils.  771 

Detritus,  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  insti- 
Ration  or  Victoria.  120.  Betrays  his  legions  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian.  it.  Is  led  in  triumph  by 
Aurelian,  124. 

Thahor,  mount,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of, 
1161. 

Thanct.  the  island  of.  granted  by  \  ortigera,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  Saxon  auxiliaries,  6  >6. 

Theatrical  entertainments  ot  ttie  Romans  described, 
506. 

TiiUan  lesion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal. 
B24,  note. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to.  77".  77."'.  776 

Jtames,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, account  of,  o-.*). 

Tmrmiitim,  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious 
toleration,  388. 

Theodatw.  his  birth,  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
lul\ .  696.  1  lis  disgraceful  treaties  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  and  revolt  against  them,  699. 
Mis  deposition  and  death,  701. 

Tteodetert.  km.:  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins 
the  Goths  in  the  sieue  and  destruction  of  .Milan, 
706.     Invades  Italy,  it.    His  death,  709. 

Theodemir,  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his 
treaty  or  submission  to  the  Saracens,  i'DO. 

Tkooderm.  e:n  press,  her  birth  and  early  history, 
661.  lier  marriage  with  Justinian.  602.  Her 
tyranny,  663.  Her  virtues,  it.  Her  death,  664. 
Tier  fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  666. 
Account  of  her  pala.e  and  gardens  of  H  era-urn, 
676.  Her  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of 
Nubia.  ; 

T  ■  '  ra.  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus, 
her  history,  856.  Restored  the  worship  of  images, 
887.    Provokes  the  Paulicians  to  rebellion.  1015, 

Tttodora.  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constan- 
tine  IX.  her  history.  863. 

-7.  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, her  adventures  as  the  concubine  of  Andro- 
nicus  Comuenus,  871. 

t  Angelas,  despot  of  F.pirus,  seizes  Peter 
of  Coortenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  pri- 
soner, 1132.  Possesses  himself  of  lhessalomca, 
it. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sec  ptre  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Torismond,  582.  His  character 
by  Sidonius,  itid.  His  expedition  into  .Spain, 
583. 

rie,  the  son  of  Alarir,  his  prosperous  reisn 

over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  567.     Unhappy  fates 

or  his  daughters,  566.     Is  prevailed  on  by  H  tins 

.  .ainst   Attila,  571.     Is  killed 

at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  57'-. 

Theodoric.  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education, 
645.  Is  forced  bj  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against 
the  emperor  Zeno,  617-  He  undertakes  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  it.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer 
649.  Is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  it.  Review 
of  his  administration,  ib.  His  visit  to  Rome,  and 
care  of  the  public  buildings,  652.  His  religion, 
654.     His  remorse,  and  death, 658. 

TkeodoriopolU,  thecitj  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  544. 

(.re.it,  his  distinction  between  a 

Roman   prince  and  a  Parthian  monarch,  256, 

Mfc,     lie  province  or  Maesia  preserved  bj  his 

;   by  Gratian  as 

ror  of  the  east,  I  ;t.    l  ii-  birth  and  i  haracter,  it. 
flisprudenl  toftheGothic 

WV,  435.     Deleat.s  an  invasion  or  I 
437. 

-  his  treaty  with    MaximuS,  442,     [lis  bap 
■   ■  do  .  faith,  ii  i, 

Irian- 
■  ■  the  Nil  enedo  I 

a  i  ouni  il  ^t  i  i  .. 
.    146,      I '  is  edicts  ^-  insl   heresy,  417. 
ily  of  \  alentioiaDj  and 
in^rr  Defeat 

I  Ii-,  charai  tor,  453.  His 
lenity  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  155.  His  cruel 
trea'  Submits  to  ii,, 

,-ise.l  by  St.  Ai  •  irose,  for  I 
rityto  I  he-salonK  .■      "  es  Valentinian, 

it.     i  of    lyoixilis.  the  hermit,  on 

the  intended   war  against   Eugenius,  159.     De- 
I  lis  rleath.  it.     Procures  a 
Senatorial    renunciation  of  lb*   pagan  religion, 
i,  rite  .  165.    Pro! 

■      •.  .  .      ' 

.  •     \n  adiu-,  to  the  'are  ol    \>y. 

liis  education  and 

character,  541.      II  I  udoi  ia, 

[lis  war  with  Persia,  543,    His  pious  joj 

ol    lolui,  the   usurper   ot    I 

armies 
Vttila,  587.     Is  re  lui  ed  to  a 

nun  tr.  Attila.  961.     Is  pre  >  W  a  s  heme  foi  (he 

■ 

-    -    ■  his  pi  rp  ■■' .' 


Theodosius  HI.  emperor  ot  Constantinople,  851. 

Theodosius,  the  father  of  tlie  emperor.  Ins  success- 
ful expedition  to  Britain,  404.  Suppresses  the 
revolt  of  lirimis  the  Moor,  in  Africa,  406.  Is 
beheaded  at  Carthage,  it. 

Taiojaiins,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  compe- 
tition with  Gaum,  how  decided.  841.  His  nego- 
tiations at  the  court  Of  Byzantium,  842. 

•  .  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  murdered  by  his  brother  Constans  11. 
848. 

Theodosius,  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by 
Belisaiius,  711-  Turns  monk  to  escape  her,  it. 
His  death,  71*. 

..  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis 
under  Constantius,  his  ridiculous  flattery  to  that 
emperor,  3)0. 

Thcophano.  wire  of  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus 
11.  poisons  both  him  and  his  father,  861.  Her 
connexion  with  Nicephorus  Phocas,  it.  His 
murder,  and  her  exile,  862. 

Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  855.  His 
Amorian  war  with  the  caliph  Motassem,  988. 

Theophilus.  archbishop  of  .Alexandria,  destroys 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary, 467-  Assists  the  persecution  of  st.  Chry- 
sostom,  538.  His  invective  against  him,  539, 
note. 

Tluophilus,  his  pious  embassy  from  the  emperor 
Constantius,  to  the  East  Indies,  300. 

Theophotus,  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history. 

a56. 

Therapeutie,  or  Essenians,  some  account  of,  COO. 

Thermopylie,  the  straits  of,  fortified  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  677. 

Thessalonica,  sedition  and  massacre  there,  455. 
Cruel  treatment  of  the  citizens,  ii.  Penance  of 
Theodosius  for  this  severity,  456. 

Theude/iuda,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to 
Autharis  kins  of  the  Lombards,  "90. 

Thitaut,  count  of  Champagne,  engages  in  the 
fourth  crusade,  1112. 

Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  against  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  11.  and  cruel  punish- 
ment, 855. 

Thomas  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  against  the 
Saracens  when  besieging  that  city,  944. 

Thomas,  St.  account  of  the  christians  of,  in  India, 
887.    Persecution  of,  by  the  Portuguese,  838. 

Thrace,  is  colonised  by  the  Pastanue,  in  the  reign 
ofProbus,  133.  The  fugitive  Goths  permitted 
to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Valens,  424.  Is 
ravaged  by  them.  427.  I  he  Goths  settled  there 
by  I  heodosius,  438. 

Thrasimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character, 

612. 

Three  Chapters,  the  famous  dispute  concerning, 
83". 

Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  sus- 
picious veracity,  220. 

liberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  C9,  30.  Reduces 
the  Pannonians,  44.  Reduces  (  appadocia,  65, 
note.  Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  favour  of 
the  christians,  220. 

Tiberius  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his  successor 
in  the  empire  of  the  east,  785.  His  character 
and  death.  785.  786. 

Timasius,  master  general  of  the  army  under  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  is  disgraced  and  exiled 
under  Arcadius,  532. 

Timothy  the  Cat.  conspires  the  murder  of  Prete- 
rms, archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  succeeds 
him.  829. 

Tipasa.  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the 
catholics,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out  there, 
615. 

Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and 
history,  146.  Is  restored  to  his  kingdom  by 
Diocletian,  it.  Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  147. 
Is  restored  again  by  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Persians,  150.  His  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, and  death,  265,266. 

TitUi  admitted  to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with 
his  lather  Vespasian,  3o. 

Togrul  Beg,  sultan  of  the  'lurks,  Lis  reign  and 
character,  1056.  He  rescues  the  caliph  ol  \',o- 
d^(\  from  his  enemies,  1057- 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  965. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the 
Roman  empire,  12.  "A  hat  sects  the  most  in- 
tolei  ant,  Bl,  note. 

Tolhv,,  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of 
Antigonus,  296,  note. 

Torismond,  son  ol  [neoaoric,  kins  of  the  Visi- 
goths, attends  his  father  against  Attila  king  of 
the  I  Inn..  571.  Battle  of  Chalons,  572.  Is  ac- 
know  ledged  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
field,  573.  Is  killed  by  his  brother  Theodoric, 
562. 

Torture,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the 
Romans  under  the  emperors,  251. 

Totila  1  ■  lected  king  of  Italy  bo  the  Goths,  731. 
His  justice  and  moderation,  735.  Besieges  and 
e  city  of  Rome,  736.  Is  induced  to  spare 
Rome  From  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Beli 
sariu  ,738.  fakes  Rome  again, 740.  Plunders 
Sicily,  it.  Battle  of  Tagina,  742,  His  death, 
743. 

the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

/r  urnamt  riti  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic 
l"75. 

ttle  of,  between  Charles  Martcl  and  the 
Saracen  ,977- 

Toiandria,  in  Gem    ny,  i    overrun  and  occupied 

■  .1 . 1 . 

in  the  primitive  church,  who,  227. 

peroi .  hi    conqui  il  01   I  lacia,  3.    His 

conquests  in  the  east,  ib,    <  ontrast  between  the 

characters  ol   him  ami   lladri.ui///.    His  pillai 

I,   19.     v.  hy  adopted  by  the  e  nperoi 

irtion  to  Pliny  the  younger 

for  bis  condud  I  christians,  214.    De- 


scription of  his  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
676,  note. 
Trajan,    count,  his  treacherous  murder   of  Para 
king  of  Armenia,  409. 

Transuhstantiation,  the  doctrine  of,  when  establish- 
ed, 1103. 

Tretizoud,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Goths,  105.  1  he  dukes  or,  become  independent 
on  the  tireek  empire,  1128.  Is  yielded  to  the 
I  inks.  1240. 

Tnbiiuld  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrvgia 
against  the  emperor  Arcadius.  533. 

T'lhiim,  the  office  of,  explained,  26. 

Trihonian,  his  genius  and  character,  76  '.  Is  em- 
ployed by  .1  ustinian  to  reform  the  code  of  Ro- 
man laws,  it. 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  310.  Is  vio- 
lently agitated  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  312. 
Three  systems  of,  it.  Decisions  of  the  council 
of  Nice  concerning,  313.  Different  forms  of  the 
doxology.  327.  frauds  used  to  support  the  doc- 
trine ot,  614. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  un- 
der the  government  of  count  Romanus,  405, 

Trisagion,  religious  war  concerning,  830. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  4.  When  they 
first  received  pay,  63.  Cause  of  the  difficulty  in 
levying  them,  248.  See  Joviaus,  Palatines,  and 
Protoriem  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian 
camp  of  besiegers,  described,  235. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great 
and  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  167. 

Tiuixnnd,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  his  honourable  re- 
ception of  Alboin  the  Lombard,  who  had  slain 

r  his  son  in  battle,  780. 

Turks,  their  origin,  717.  Their  primitive  institu- 
tions, it.  Their  conquests,  718.  1  heir  alliance 
with  the  emperoi  Justinian, 719.  Send  auxilia- 
ries to  Heraclius,  813. 

-  -  -  grow  powerful  and  licentious  under  the 
Saracens,  989.  Terror  excited  by  their  menacing 
Europe,  1021.  1  heir  military  character,  1022. 
They  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  1053.  Reign 
of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  it.  1  heir  manners 
and  emigration,  1055.  I  hey  subdue  Persia, 
1056.  Dynasty  of  the  Seljukians,  it.  They  in- 
vade the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  1058. 

Reformation  of  the  eastern  calendar,  1061.  lhey 
conquer  Asia  Minor,  1062. 

-  -  -  their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken  hy  the  cru- 
saders,  1080.  1  he  seat  of  government  removed 
to  lconium,  1091.  Valour  and  conquests  or 
Zenghi,  1095.  Character  of  sultan  Noureddin, 
1096.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  ib.  Origin  and 
history  of  the  Ottomans,  117 1.  1  heir  first 
passage  into  Europe,  1173.  Their  education 
and  discipline,  1193.  Embassy  from,  to  the  em- 
peror Sigismond,  1202.  Take  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, 1236. 

Turpin,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  writ- 

_  ten,  1068,  note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  ot  the  laws  of,  "53.    Their 

severity,  774.     How  the  criminal  code  of,  sunk 

into  disuse,  ib. 
Tyrants,  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty, 

investigated,  109. 
Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  1100. 
Tj/thes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster 

as  by  Moses,  81,  note.    \Vere  first  granted  to  the 

church  by  Charlemagne,  891. 


J'ad.imair,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner 
to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Julian,  337-  His  son 
murdered  by  the  Romans,  400. 

J'alens,  general  of  the  lllyrian  frontier,  receives 
the  title  of  fa-  ar  from  l.icinius,  172.  Loses  his 
new  title  and  his  life,  173. 

Villi  us,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is 
associated  with  him  in  the  empire,  390.  Obtains 
from  his  brother  the  eastern  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, it.  II is  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Proco- 
pius,  392.  His  character,  394.  Is  baptized  by 
I'.iidoxiis,  and  patronizes  the  Allans,  396.  Is 
vindicated  horn  the  charge  of  persecution,  it. 
His  edict  against  the  Egyptian  monks,  397.  His 
war  h  i  t  ii  the  Goths,  41o.  Receives  the  suppliant 
Goths  into  the  Roman  territories,  121.  His  war 
with  them,  427.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  lladrianople,  431.  His  eulogium  by 
Libanius,  432. 

I'uli  //-,  the  Arian  bishop  Of  Mursa,  his  crafty  pre- 
tension to  divine  revelation,  318. 

Vuli  ni in,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by 
I  In  odosius,404. 

Valentinian  I.  his  election  to  the  empire,  an.!  cha- 
racter, 389.  Associates  his  brother  \  alens  h  ith 
him,  390.  Divides  the  empire  into  the  East  and 
West,  and  retains  the  latter,  ib.  I  lis  cruelty, 
394,  Hi,  civil  institutions,  ib.  His  edicts  to 
restrain  the  a\m  ice  of  the  clergy.  3'.i7.  Cha 
the  Alemanni, and  fortifies  the  Rhine,  400.  His 
expedition  to  UK  ricum,  and  death,  412.  Is  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  polygamy,  113, 

/  all  on  n  in  a  II.  ia  invested  with  the  imperial  orna- 
ments in  his  mother"-,  anus,  on  the   dealh  ol    Ins 

father,  113.  Is  refused  by  St.  Ambrose  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mother  Jus- 
tma,  on  account  of  their  Arian  principles,  449. 
His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Maximus,  -151. 
Is  restored  by  the  emperor!  heodosius,  157.  His 
character,  158.  His  death,  f*. 
/  alenlinian  III.  is  established  emperor  of  the  west, 
bv  his  cousin  I  heodosius  the  Younger,  545.  Is 
committed  to  the  guardianship  ol  Ins  mother 
Placidia,  546.  I  lies, on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Attila,  575.  Sends  an  embassj  to  Atida  to  pur- 
chase his  retnat.  576.  Murders  the  patrician 
,1  tins,  5711.  Ravishes  the  wifeol  PetronlBS  Max- 
imus, it.    II  is  death,  and  charai  U  r,  it. 
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Valentinians,  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  819,  note. 

Valeria,  empress,  widow  of  Galerius,  the  unfor- 
tunate fates  of  her  and  her  mother,  171. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  98.  I  lis  elevation  to  the  empire,  and 
his  character,  101.  Is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  107.  His  treat- 
ment, i09.  His  inconsistent  behaviour  toward 
the  christians,  222. 

Vandals.     See  Goths. 

-  -  -  their  successes  in  Spain,  547.  Their  expe- 
dition into  Africa  under  Genseric,  ih.  Uhev 
raise  a  naval  force  and  invade  Italy,  579.  Sack 
of  Rome,  580.  Their  naval  depredations  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  589.  Their  con- 
version to  the  christian  religion,  009.  Persecu- 
tion of  the  catholics,  612. 

Vandals,  expedition  of  Eelisarius  against  Gelimer, 
687.  Conquest  of,  692.  Their  name  and  distinc- 
tion lost  in  Africa,  694.  Remains  of  their  nation 
still  found  in  Germany,  695. 

Varanes.    See  Bahram. 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of, 
1026. 

Varrmiian,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
his  history,  388. 

Vataces,  John,  his  Ions  and  prosperous  reign  at 
Rice,  1132.  1135.    His  character,  1141. 

Vegetius,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  discipline  at  the  time  of  Iheodosius  the 
Great,  461. 

Veil,  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  a?ra  of  the  Roman 
army  first  receiving  regular  pay,  63. 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  574.  Its  infant 
state  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  788.  Its 
growth  and  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  fourth 
crusade,  1113.  Alliance  with  France,  ib.  Di- 
vides the  Greek  empire  with  the  P'rench,  1125. 

Vtratius,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  respecting  personal  insults,  773. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno, 
646.     Her  turbulent  life,  ib. 

Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  167. 
Battle  of,  between  Stilicho  the  Roman  general, 
and  Alaric  the  Goth,  489. 

Verres,  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his 
offences,  775. 

Vespasian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  imperial 
dignity  with  his  son  Titus,  30. 

Vestals,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office, 
462. 

Vetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  lllyricum,  assumes 
the  purple,  and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius,  269.  Is  reduced 
to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  270. 

Victoria  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions 
and  province  of  Gaul,  120. 

Victory,  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate-house  at 
Rome,  described,  463.  The  senate  petitions  the 
christian  emperors  to  have  it  restored,  ib. 

Vigilantius,  the  presbyter,  is  abused  by  Jerom  for 
opposing  monkish  superstition,  470,  note. 

Vigtlius,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodo- 
sius  the  Younger  to  Attila,  is  privy  to  a  scheme 
for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  560.  Is  detected 
by  Attila,  564. 

Vigtlius  purchases  the  papal  chair  of  Eelisarius 
and  his  wife,  705.  Instigates  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy,  740. 

Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  21. 

Virgil,  his  fourth  eclogue  interpreted  into  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  298.  Is  the 
most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  668. 

Vitalian,  the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered at  Constantinople,  659. 

Vitalianus,  praetorian  prefect  under  the  emperor 
Maximin,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate,  71. 

Vitellius,  emperor,  his  character,  32. 


Viiiges,  general  of  the  barbarians  under  'Iheodatus 
king  of  Italy,  is  by  his  troops  declared  king  of 
Italy,  701.  He  besieges  Belisarius  in  Rome,  ib. 
Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  707-  He  is  besieged 
by  Belisarius  in  Ravenna,  709.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner in  Ravenna,  710.  Conforms  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  faith,  and  is  honourably  settled  in  Asia,  ib. 
His  embassy  to  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  723. 

Vitruiius,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the  build- 
ings of  Rome,  509. 

Vizir,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  917>  note. 

Ukraine,  description  of  that  country,  97- 

Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas 
the  Goth,  536.  Is  driven  back  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  imperial  ministers,  540. 

Vlplulas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  his  pious  labours, 
609.    Propagated  Arianism,  fill. 

Vlpian,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  under  the  emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  60.  Is  murdered  by  the  praetorian  guards, 62. 

Voconian  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  in- 
heritance, 770.    How  evaded,  772. 

Voltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constantine  to  the 
angel  of  Liciuius,  296,  note.  His  reflections  on 
the  expenses  of  a  siege,  644,  note. 

T'ortigern,  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of 
the  Saxons  for  assistance  against  his  enemies, 
636. 

Vonti,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  against  the 
Huns,  420. 

Upsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple,  96. 

Urban  II.  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Hermit  in 
his  project  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land,  IO67. 
Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  council 
of  Clermont,  1068. 

Urban  V.  pope,  removes  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  1268. 

Urban  VI.  pope,  his  disputed  election,  1269. 

Ursachts,  master  of  the  offices  under  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Alemanni 
by  his  parsimony,  399. 

Ursicinus,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  con- 
duct to  Sylvanus  in  Gaul,  279.  Is  superseded 
in  his  command  over  the  eastern  provinces,  284. 
Is  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia 
under  Sabinian,  ib.    Is  again  disgraced,  ib. 

Ursini,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  1257. 

Uriulns,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Constan- 
tius,  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon,  344. 

Usury.    See  Interest  cf  money. 

W 

Walachians,  the  present,  descendants  from  the 
Roman  settlers  in  ancient  Dacia,  117,  note. 

Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon 
tyranny,  638,  639.    Ihe  bards  of,  640. 

Wallia  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  526.  He  re- 
duces the  barbarous  invaders  of  Spain,  ib.  Is 
settled  in  Aquitain,  ib. 

War  and  robbery,  their  difference,  905.  Evolu- 
tions and  military  exercise  of  the  Greeks,  1006. 
Military  character  of  the  Saracens,  1007.  Of 
the  Franks  and  Latins,  1008. 

Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary 
character,  397>  note.  His  labours  to  establish 
the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  358,  notes. 

Warna,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath 
II.  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
1218. 

Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Sara- 
cens at  Aiznadin,  943. 

Wheat,  the  average  price  of,  under  the  successors 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  3G7,  note. 

Whitaker,  Mr.  remarks  on  hi6  account  of  the  Irish 
descent  of  the  Scottish  nation,  403,  note. 

White,  Mr.  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  character 
of  his  sermons  at  Bampton's  lecture,  977>  note. 


Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent 
establishment  at  Selsey,  639. 

William  I.  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  1051. 

William.  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  1051. 

Windmills,  the  use  of,  from  whence  derived,  1137. 

Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Maho- 
met, 915. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom,  that 
book  was  written,  309. 

Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  marries  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Romanus,  1004.  His 
conversion  to  Christianity,  1031. 

Women,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  allowed  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  though  incapable  of  subor- 
dinate state  offices,  60.  "  How  treated  by  the 
Roman  civil  laws,  766.  The  Voconian  law, 
how  evaded,  772.  Are  not  excluded  from  pa- 
radise by  Mahomet,  916. 


Xtnophon,  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Meso- 
potamia, 371. 

Xerxes,  trie  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boats  for 
passing  over  to  Europe,  pointed  out,  235. 


Yermxik,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  And  (he 

Saracens,  948. 
Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  aera  of  the 

fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  of  the  religion 

of  Zoroaster,  937. 
Yezid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  931. 


Zabergan  invades  the  eastern  empire  with  an  army 
of  Bulgarians,  746.  Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius, 
747. 

Zachary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Cliil- 
deric,  king  of  France,  and  the  appointment  of 
Pepin  to  succeed  him,  884. 

Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer  the  Vandal  usurper, 
conquers  Sardinia,  691.  Is  recalled  to  assist  his 
brother,  ib.     Is  killed,  ib. 

Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by 
the  crusaders  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  1115. 

Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valour  and  conquests,  1095. 

Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  receives  a  surrender  of 
the  imperial  government  of  the  western  empire 
from  the  senate  of  Rome,  599.  The  vicissitudes 
of  his  life  and  reign,  646.    His  Henoticon,  829. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and 
history,  120. 

Zingis,  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
parallel  between  him  and  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  554.  His  proposal  for  improving  his 
conquests  in  China,  55?.  His  birth  and  early 
military  exploits,  11G4.  His  laws,  1165.  His 
invasion  of  China,  ib.  Carisme,  Transoxiana, 
and  Persia,  1166.    His  death,  1167. 

Zizais,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  king  of  that 
nation  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  281. 

Zobeir,  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of 
Africa,  959. 

Zoet  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the  fourth  wife, 
of  the  emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  859. 

Zoe,  wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV. 
emperors,  863. 

Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity, 
79,  note.  Abridgment  of  his  theology,  ib.  Pro- 
vides for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  80. 
Assigns  tythes  to  the  priests,  81,  note. 

Zosimus,  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the 
lustral  contribution,  255. 

Zuinglius,  the  Reformer,  his  conceptions  of  the 
Eucharist,  1018. 

Zurich,  brief  history  of  that  city,  1246. 
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